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PREFACE. 


Ths  present  work  completes  the  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 
forms,  with  the  Dictionaries  of  ''Grreek  and  Roman  Antiquities''  and 
'^ Greek  and  Boman  Biography"  already  published,  an  Encyclopssdia  of 
Classical  Antiquity.  The  Dictionary  of  Geography,  like  the  other  two 
works,  is  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  and 
to  enable  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  geographical  names  which 
occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  thus  to  make  the  work  a  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  name 
'^  Greek  and  Boman "  has  however  been  retained,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  but  chiefly  to  indicate  the  principal  object  of  the  work. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Geography  has  been  much  enlarged  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  researches  of  modem  travellers,  many  of  whom 
have  united  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  with  great 
powers  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  There  are  few 
countries  of  the  ancient  world  which  have  not  been  explored  and  described 
by  our  own  countrymen ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is 
confined  to  a  few,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  Hitherto  there  has  not  existed,  either  in  the  English  or  in 
the  Grerman  language,  any  work  sufiiciently  comprehensive  and  accurate 
to  .satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  The  German  works  upon 
this  subject  are  unusually  scanty.  In  English,  the  only  systematic  works 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  well-known  treatises  of  Cramer  upon  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  however  have  now  become  obsolete.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  '^  Greece,"  for  instance,  we  have  had  the  incomparable 
travels  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  French  Com- 
mission in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  works  of  Boss,  Ulrichs,  Curtius,  and 
other  learned  German  travellers.  No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  work  upon  Ancient  Geography,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  needed  by  the  student  than  the  two  former  Dictionaries. 

This  work  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  geographical  one.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities  under  their  re- 
spective names ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  wherever  they  still  exist.  The  history  is, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
year  476  of  our  era :  but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  general  rule  upon 
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this  point ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
town  through  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Separate  articles  are  given  to  the  geographical  names  which  occur  in  the 
chief  classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Greogra- 
phers  and  Itineraries,  wherever  the  latter  are  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  more  celebrated  names,  or  of  their  representing 
modern  towns,  or  from  other  causes.  But  it  has  been  considered  worse 
than  useless  to  load  the  work  with  a  barren  list  of  names,  many  of  them 
corrupt,  and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  reader,  however, 
is  not  to  conclude  that  a  name  is  altogether  omitted  till  he  has  consulted 
the  Index ;  since  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given,  under  other  articles,  of 
names  which  did  not  deserve  a  separate  notice. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  plans  of  cities,  districts,  and  battles,  repre- 
sentations of  public  buildings  and  other  ancient  works,  and  coins  of  the 
more  important  places.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
by  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  which  will  be  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  be  of  service  to  the  more  advanced  student. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

LoHDOK,  X^aemiari  1853. 
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ABACAENUM. 

ABAGAEiniM  (*AAkaiyor,  DiocL,  Steph  Bjrs.: 
ACiUaiM,  Ptol. :  EtJL  'AioKauwos :  nr.  Tripij^n.)^ 
&  dftj  of  Scfly,  sitaated  about  4  nuks  from  tiie  N. 
ooMt,  behreen  Tyndaris  and  Mjlae,  and  8  from  the 
fcnner  dij.  It  was  a  dtj  of  the  Siculi,  aDd  does 
Dot  appear  to  have  ever  recdTod  a  Greek  coIodj, 
though  it  partook  largely  of  iha  influence  of  Gnik 
art  and  dviliaation.  Its  tenitocy  originallj  included 
that  of  Tjndaiis,  which  was  separated  from  it  bj 
the  elder  Bionjiins  when  he  founded  that  dtj  in 
B.  c.  396  (Diod.  ziy.  78).  From  the  way  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  Dioi^oSi  Agathocles, 
and  Hieron  (Diod.  ziv.  90,  zix.  65,  110,  zzii.  Ezc 
HoescheL  p.  499),  it  is  ckar  that  it  was  a  pbce  of 
power  and  importance  :  bat  from  the  time  of  Hieron 
it  disa^ieara  from  history,  and  no.  menti<m  is  fonnd 
of  it  in  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero.  Its  name  Lb, 
bowcivcr,  fbond  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  12),  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  still  continued  to  exist  in  his  day. 
Its  decfine  was  probably  owing  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  neighbooring  dty  of  Tyndaris. 

Then  can  be  little  doobt  tibat  the  mine  visible  in 
the  time  of  Faiello,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  modem  town  of  Trifi  is  sitnated,  were  those  of 
Abacaenmn.  He  speaks  of  fragments  of  masonxy, 
prostrate  ootanms,  and  the  vestiges  of  walls,  indi- 
cating the  site  of  a  large  dty,  bat  whidi  had  been 
destivfed  to  its  foondations.  The  locality  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  fxamined  by  any  more  recent 
traveDer.  (FaseUos,  de  Reb.  Sic  ix.  7;  Clover. 
SicO.  AnL  p.  386.) 

There  are  frond  coins  of  Abacasnom,  both  in 
siher  and  copper.  The  boar  and  acorn,  which  are 
the  t^tmimm  type  of  the  former,  evidently  refer  to 
the  great  fbnsts  of  oak  which  still  cover  the  neigh- 
boQiing  rooimtains,and  afford  pasture  to  large  herds 
of  swine.  [E.H.B.] 


'^i 


ooiK  or  ABACAxajnt, 


ABAE  CAfei.  Etk.  'A<aib»:  near  Exmrhh6^ 
Ra.),  an  ancient  town  of  Phods,  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  Opotttian  Locrians,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Argive  Abaa,  son  of  Lynoens  and  Hyperm- 
nestra,  aiSl  grandson  of  Donsns.  Near  the  town 
and  on  the  md  towards  Hyampdis  was  an  undent 


ABALUS. 

temple  and  oracle  of  Apdlo,  who  hence  derived  the 
suname  atAbaem,  8o  celebrated  was  this  orade, 
that  it  was  consulted  both  by  Croesus  and  by  Mar- 
donius.  Before  the  Persian  invasion  the  temple 
was  richly  adcnrned  with  treasuries  and  votive  offer- 
ings. It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire;  the  first  time 
by  the  Persians  in  their  macch  trough  Phods 
(b.  o.  480),  and  a  second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Sacred  or  Phodan  war  (b.  o.  346).  Hadrian 
cansed  'a  smaller  temple  to  be  built  near  the  ruins 
of  the  former  one.  In  the  new  temple  there  were 
three  andeut  statues  in  brass  of  Apollo,  Leto,  and 
Artemis,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Abad, 
and  had  perhaps  been  saved  from  the  former  temple. 
The  ancient  agora  and  the  andent  theatre  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town  in  the  time  of  Pftusanias.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  as  preserved 
by  Strabo,  Thradans  from  the  Phodan  town  of 
Abae  emigrated  to  Euboea,  and  gave  to  the  inha- 
bitants the  name  of  Abantes.  The  ruins  of  Abae 
are  on  a  peaked  hill  to  tiie  W.  of  Exarkhd.  There 
are  now  no  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  peak;  but 
the  walls  and  some  of  the  gates  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  SW.  side.  There  are  also  remains  of  the 
walls,  which  formed,  the  indoeure  of  the  temple. 
(Pans.  X.  35;  Herod,  i.  46,  vilL  134,  33;  Diod. 
xvi  530;  Strab.  pp.  423,  445;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v,; 
Gell,  Itinerary,  p.  226;  Leake,  Northeni  Cfreece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  163,  seq.) 

ABAXLABA,  a  Roman  castle  in  Britannia  In- 
ferior,  whose  site  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia  Imperii  as  the  quartere  of  a  troop  of 
Kumidian  horse  (Mauri  Aurdiani)  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury A.  D.  Antiquaries  refer  it  to  Applebjf  on  the 
Eden,  and  its  name,  containing  the  Cdtic  word 
AvoHj  water,  indicates  its  podtion  near  a  stream. 
Watchcrois  in  Cumberland  also  claims  to  be  the 
ancient  AbaUaba.  It  was  certainly,  however,  one  of 
the  forts  upon  the  nunpart  erected  by  Hadrian  m 
A.i>.  120,  between  the  rivers  Esk  and  Tyne,  to 
protect  the  province  of  Britain  firam  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABALUS,  was  said  by  Pytheas  to  be  an  ishmd 
in  the  northern  ocean,  upon  which  amber  was 
washed  by  the  waves,  distant  a  day's  sail  from  the 
aestuary  called  Ment(Kiomon,  on  which  the  Gothones 
dwdt.  This  island  was  called  Basilia  by  Timaeus, 
and  Baltia  by  Xenophon  of  Lampeacus.  It  was 
probably  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  coast  upon  the 
Baltic.  (Plm.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  11  ;  Diod.  v.  23  ; 
Ukert,  Geograpkie,  vd.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  33,  seq.) 
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3  ABASTEi^ 

ABAltTES,  ABADTIS.    [Edbou.j 

ABA'NTIA.     [AKAjm*.] 

A'BABIS,  t)»  fotified  amp  nf  tb«  HjkKB  dur- 
ing tbuT  ac^upktiiin  of  Egfpt.  Fm'  dataik  hs 
AKoimrs. 

ABAS  CAfot),  >  rinc  iif  Iberu  in  Aui.men- 
tioncd  bj  PtDtuch  (/tmip.  85)  and  Dko  Cuoiu 
(ixTvu.  3}  «  craued  bj  Pompej,  on  hia  erpedition 
into  the  Cunaiiiui  ngiooa.  Iti  conne  vu  E.  of 
ths  Cambria ;  ind  it  wems  to  b«  tb«  tamt  u  tbi 
Aluonins  or  ALuon  ct  Stnbo  ind  Plioj  (_Alatiai, 
Alada)  which  fell  into  tha  Cunhjan  just  ■bon 
iu  codinmce  with  the  Cjnu.  [P.  8.] 

ABASCI,  ABA5GI  ('Afcurnf,  'KtaayB!),  ■ 
Scjlliiiui  ]wop1a  in  (he  N.  of  Colchii,  on  tha  on^De* 
of  Snnnatia  Aiiatica  (withia  which  thaj  an  arane- 
tinios  ioclnded),  on  the  Atiksciu  or  Abaagfia,  one  of 
the  unall  livere  flowing  from  the  Caaaaua  into  tha 
NE.  put  of  ths  EQiina.  Thej  oiried  on  a  coi- 
■kbnble  akTa-tnds,  apedallr  in  beaaliful  boja, 
whom  thej  aold  to  ConitantiiK^  tix  aimtichs. 
Tbcas  pncljaa  wtn  sospondcd  ioi  a  time,  (o  their 
nominal  conTCiniiii  to  ChriBtianitj,  doring  tha  redgn 
dT  Jnatinuui ;  bat  the  alive-tnda  m  theaa  regiona 
waa  at  lokst  aa  old  aa  the  time  of  Harodobui  (iii. 
97)t  and  haa  continoed  to  tha  pnsant  tiiDO.  (Airian. 
Pa-i^  PoaL  Evx.  p.  IS;  Prooop.  B.  Goth.  It.  3, 
B.Fcn.\\.29;  SUj^.  B.  «.  v.Si&Tcru.)  [P.S.] 

ABASCUS,  ABASGUS.     [Abascl] 

A'BATOS,  a  rockj  island  in  the  Nile,  Mar  Phi- 
^ae,  which  tho  pneati  aJooe  were  permitted  to  aDtei. 
(Setitc  H  If.  i7.  S;  Lncan,  i.  333.) 

ABBASSUS  or  AMBASUM  (AUmaoa,  Lit.; 
'A^nror.  St^  B.  :  B. :  EA.  't^aal-nn),  a 
town  of  Tliiygiii,  m  the  (hmtiora  of  the  Toliatoboii, 
in  Galalia.  (Lit.  uiriii.  IS.)  It  i",  perbapa,  the 
nuna  u  the  Alahasbus  of  Hieniclea,  and  the  Aha- 
SAS8E  of  ths  Conndin.  (Hiemlea,  p.  67B,  with 
Wva^nf^'a  oote.) 

ABDEItA.  l.(Tit*Ani|f«,alao'An)|par(«'-ai; 
Abden,  -onun,  Lir.  ilr.  29;  Abdsn,  -ae,  Plin. 
ixr.  S3:  Eli.  'AflripfTiir,  Abderitea  a  -ila:  ^i^'. 
'AAIi)ficri«(lr,  Abderitjciia,  Abderitanoe),  ■  town 
npon  Uio  southern  coaat  of  Thrace,  at  some  distMice 
to  the  E.  of  ths  rirer  Neatni.  Herodotna,  indeed, 
in  ens  paasage  (rii.  126),  apeaks  of  the  riTei  as 
flowing  Chrongh  Abdera  (4  ti'  'AlHpor  pirn 
Virtot,  butcf.c.  109,  mrrl  'AfSripa).  According 
to  mjihottig)',  it  wu  founded  by  Heradea  io  bomor 
cl  hia  faroniits  Abdenu.  (Strab.  p.  331.)  Hia- 
torj,  howevsr,  manticma  Tinitiiua  or  Tuneaiaa  itf 
CluoDiecite  ai  its  fiiat  fbnndcr.  (Herod,  i.  168.) 
Hia  colonr  wu  njsnccasfhl,  and  h*  waa  driien  out 
bj  the  Thmdana.  Its  dat«  is  liied  bj  EnaelMiia, 
B.C.  S56.  In  B.C.  941,  lbs  inhilutanta  rf  Teas, 
nnabk  lo  nuat  Haqagna,  who  had  been  left  bj 
CjTus,  affer  hie  captore  of  Enidie,  to  ooaiplel«  the 
■Dbjugalion  nl  Ionia,  and  onwilling  to  anbmit  to 
him,  took  ehip  and  sailed  Co  Thrace,  and  there  rs- 
oolcoised  Abder*.  (Ucnd.  I.  c. ;  Scjnuma  China, 
6S5i  Strah.  p.  644.)  Fifty  jean  allerwirda,  when 
Xeixes  miaded  Greece,  Abder*  aeems  to  hare  be- 
cons  a  place  of  conaiderabls  importance,  and  ie 
mentioned  aa  coe  cf  Che  cities  wluch  had  the  ei- 
^lenatve  honour  of  entertaining  thv  gnat  king  on  his 
march  mio  Oreeo,  (Herod.  Til  130.)  On  his 
flight  alW  the  battle  tf  Salainii,  Xerxes  stopped  at 
Abdera,  and  acknowledged  the  hosjitalitj  ot  its 
inhabitanta  by  presenting  them  with  a  tiara  and 
Bcjmitar  ot  gold.  Thneydides  (ii.  97)  mentiona 
AUen  as  the  weattrmDoet  limit  of  the  kingdom  of 


ABELLA. 
the  Odijua  when  at  Ita  hogLt  at  the  begimiing  of 
the  Feloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c  408  Abden  was 
ndnced  under  the  power  of  Athena  by  Thruybulaa, 
then  CH»  of  the  Athenian  geniffala  in  that  quarto'. 
(Ihod.  liii.  7S.)  Biodorns  speaks  of  it  as  bdng 
then  m  a  rery  Soorishing  state.  Ths  Gnt  Mow  ki 
ita  pneperity  waa  giren  in  a  war  in  wEuch  it  wa* 
o^Bged  B.C.  37G  with  the  Triballi,  wbo  had  at 
this  time  beooms  cme  of  the  moat  powerfbl  tribes  at 
Thisce.  After  a  partial  incceaa,  the  Abderitae  were 
nearly  cut  to  pecee  in  a  second  engagement,  but 
were  reecned  by  Chabrias  with  an  Athenian  force. 
(Diod.  XT.  36.)  But  httle  mention  <f  Abdera  oc 
con  atW  this.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  bdng  in  his 
tuneafiHdty(iT.18>.  In  Uter  timet  it  seema  to 
hare  sunk  into  n  place  of  amall  repute.  It  is  said 
in  the  middle  ages  to  have  had  the  name  of  Poly' 
atylna.  Dr.  Clarke  {Traedi,  toL  iii.  p.  42S)  men- 
tions hia  having  searched  in  Tain  on  the  east  hank 
of  the  Nealna  for  any  tracee  of  Abden,  probabl/ 
from  imagining  it  to  luiTS  Btood  ckse  to  the  rirer. 

Abdora  waa  the  birthplace  of  several  tknuos  per- 
sons :  among  others,  irf  the  phil(«ophers  Protagons, 
Demoeritoa,  and  Anaxarcbos-  In  spte  of  this, 
ita  inhatatants  paaaed  into  a  prorerb  for  doSneas  and 
itopWity.     (Jdt.  I.  M;  MMlial,  x.  25.  4;  Cic.  ad 


iv.  16,  T 


,7.) 


Uollota  than  Abdera  were  conaidered  (special 
daintiea  (Atlum.  p^  1 1 B).  It  was  also  famona  fcr 
prodndng  the  collle-fiah  (/d  p.  334).    [H.  W.] 


a.  (rd  'ACIhipa,  KHSnpB,  Btnb. ;  'AtSapa,  PtoL ; 
rh  'AttTipor,  Ephor.  op.  Staph.  B. :  EH.  'ACEir. 
plrqi;  Adra  or,  aanrdiug  to  sose,  Alanria),  a 
city  of  Hispania  B«etia^  on  tha  S.  ccut,  between 
Halaca  and  Carthago  Nova,  foonded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Stiah.  pp.  Ifi7,  8;  Staph.  B.  i.e.;  Fhn. 
iii  1.  s.  3.)  Then  an  coins  of  the  city,  some  el 
a  very  andent  period,  with  Phoenicaan  chaiacten, 
and  othen  of  the  nigu  tf  Tiberius,  fhim  which  the 
place  appean  to  have  been  either  a  ooloiiy  <a  a  mnni- 
dpinm.  (Rasche,  (.g.;  Eckhel,  vol.Lp.l3.)  [F.S.! 

ABELLA  ('A(JMa,Streb.,PtoL:£li.Alidlaons, 
Inscr.  «p.  Oiell.3316,  Avellonua,Plin.:.^BBflo  Fec- 
chia),  a  ci^  in  tin  interior  of  Campania,  about  6 
miles  NE.  of  Nola.  Acconliog  to  Justin  (xx.  1),  it 
wasaGnek  dty  of  Cbalddic  origin,  which  would  lead 
us  to  anppoae  that  itwasa  cokny  of  Comae;  but  at 
a  later  period  it  bad  oertwnly  become  an  Oecan  town, 
as  well  aa  the  neighbouring  dty  of  Nola.  No  man- 
tidi  of  it  is  found  in  hiilcrj,  though  it  mnat  have 
been  at  one  time  a  place  cl  impoitaucs.  Stnbo  and 
Pliny  both  notice  it  among  the  inland  towns  <f 
Campama;  and  though  we  ieam  tnm  the  Libar  de 
CokHiii;  that  Vespaaian  aettlad  ■  nnmt«  of  his 
freadmen  and  dependants  there,  yet  it  appears,  both 
from  that  tnadia  and  baa  Pliny,  that  it  hwl  not 
thai  attained  the  nnk  of  a  colony,  a  dignity  which 
m  find  it  er^jc^ing  in  the  time  ef  Ti^jau.    It  pro- 
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Ubij  became  soeh  in  the  rrign  of  that  emperor. 
(Stnb.  p.  249;  PUn.  iH.  5.  §  9;  Ptd.  Hi.  1.  §  68; 
Lib.  Coloo.  p.  230;  Grater,  iiwcr.  p^  1096,  1; 
Znmpk,  de  CoUmus,  p.  400.)  We  learn  from  Vir^ 
and  Sifins  Itaficns  ibaX  its  territory  -was  not  fertile 
in  com,  but  rich  in  finit-tieQi  (maltferae  Abelkte): 
the  ne^^AoQiiiood  alio  abonnded  in  filberts  or  bazel- 
nats  of  a  rerj  cfaoioe  qnafity,  which  were  called 
fiom  thenee  Mieef  AveOimae  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  740; 
SO.  ItaL  Yni.  545;  Phn.  xr.  S2;  Senr.  ad  Gearg, 
iL  65).  Tbe  modem  town  of  AmUa  is  sitnated  in 
the  pUn  near  the  ftot  of  the  Apennines;  bat  the  re- 
mains of  the  andent  dty,  still  called  AveUa  Veechioj 
occupj  a  bin  of  oonadersble  height,  forming  one  of 
the  nndei&Us  of  &e  xnoontains,  and  ooounand  an 
eztemive  view  of  the  plain  beneath;  hence  Virgil's 
expiessian  "  detpedaaU  moenia  Abellae."  The  rains 
are  described  as  eztensiTe,  xncloding  the  vestiges  of 
an  am|diidieatrB,  a  temple,  and  other  edifices,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  ancient  walls.  (PratiUi,  Via 
Appia,  p.  445;  Lnpoli,  Iter  Vemum.  p.  19;  Bo- 
tnandUi,  tqL  BL  pb  597 ;  Swiaborae,  TVooeb,  toL  i. 
p.  105.)  Of  the  namerons  relics  of  antiqnitj  dis- 
covered here,  the  most  interesting  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Oscan  hu^oage,  which  records  a  treaty 
ef  allianoe  between  the  citizens  of  Abella  and  thoee 
of  Nda.  It  dates  (according  to  Mommaen)  ih>m  a 
period  ahflrtlj  after  the  Second  Panic  War,  and  is 
not  only  cniioQS  on  acoonnt  of  details  concerning  the 
msmidpal  magistxates,  but  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aoxifiaries  we  posnas  for  ^a  study  of  the 
Oscan  language.  This  curious  monument  still  re- 
roahm  in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at  Nola:  it 
has  been  repeatedly  pubfiahed,  among  othen  by 
Pasaeri  (LwjfMoe  Oseae  Sjtecimen  Smgularej  fol. 
Bomae,  1774),  but  in  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
fiMtory  manner  by  Lepmns  {Tn$cr,  Umbr.  €t  Oac. 
tid>.  zxL)  and  Moinmsen  (Die  UnUr-ItaKmAen  Dia- 
Jel«e,  p.  119).  [E.H.B.] 

AhELLVmmi'ASiXXtnw,  £«4.  AbeUlnas-atis). 
1.  A  considerable  city  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sabatus,  near  the  frontier 
of  Campania.  Pfiny,  indeed,  appears  to  have  re- 
garded H  as  included  in  that  country,  as  he  enu- 
merates it  among  the  dties  of  the  first  region 
of  Augostus,  but  Ptolemy  is  probably  correct  in 
rttkooing  it  among  those  of  tiie  Hirpini.  It  is 
placed  I7  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the  road 
from  Beneventnm  to  Sakmum,  at  a  distance  of  16 
Boman  miks  from  the  former  dty.  No  mention  of 
it  is  Ibond  in  Instoty  prior  to  the  Boman  conquest; 
and  it  appears  to  have  first  risen  to  be  a  place  df  im- 
portanee  mder  the  Boman  Empire.  The  period  at 
whidi  it  became  a  colony  is  uncertain:  Pliny  calls  it 
on^  an  "  oppidnm,"  but  it  appears  from  the  L&er 
de  Coiomi9  that  it  must  have  recdved  a  colony 
prevkm  to  his  time,  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
Triumvirate;  and  we  leam  from  various  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  rank 
down  to  a  late  period.  These  mention  numerous 
local  magistntes,  and  prove  that  it  must  have  been , 
a  place  of  considerable  wealth  and  importance,  at 
least  as  brte  as  the  time  of  Yakaitinian.  (Pfin.  iii. 
5.  8.  9;  PtoLiiL  1.  §  68;  Lib,  de  Cohn.  p.  229; 
Inser.  ap.  OreO.  Noe.  1180, 1181 ;  Lupnli,  Iter  Ve- 
mem.  pp.  S4,  55,  56.) 

The  #<*A«t  tiij  was  destroyed  during  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards,  and  the  in- 
habitants established  themsdves  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  ^ee/IiMO,  which  has  thus  retained  the  name, 
hot  not  tliesitnatiiao,  of  the  andent  Abelhnnm.   The 
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rains  of  the  latter  are  still  visible  about  two  miles 
from  the  modem  dty,  near  the  rilUge  of  Atripaldif 
and  immediatdy  above  the  river  Sabbaio,  Some  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  traced,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  dty  walls,  and  other  fragments  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Great  numbos  of  inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs,  altars,  and  minor  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
also  been  cUsoovered  on  the  rite.  (Lupoli,  /.  c.  pp.  83, 
34;  BomanelH,  voL  ii.  p.  810;  Swinonme,  TVaveli, 
vol.  L  p.  118;  Craven,  Abrmdj  vd.  ii.  p.  201.) 
The  neighbourhood  still  abounds  with  filbert-trees, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated,  as  they  were  in 
andent  times ;  (si  which  account  the  name  of  the 
micef  Avettanae  was  frequently  derived  from  Abclli- 
num  rather  than  Abella.  (Harduin.  ad  Plin.  xv.  22.) 

2.  Beddes  the  Abellinum  mentioned  by  Pliny  In 
the  jir»t  region  of  Italy,,  he  enumerates  lUso  in  the 
second^  which  indnded  the  Hiqnni  and  Apulians, 
'  **  Abeilinates  oognomine  Protropi,"  and  "  Abdiinates 
oqgnoroinati  liarei."  The  first  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  alrmdy 
mentioned,  but  it  would  certainly  appear  that  Pliny 
meant  to  distinguish  them.  No  clue  exists  to  the 
podtion  of  dther  of  these  two  towns :  the  conjecture 
of  the  Italian  topographera  who  have  placed  the 
JVbellinates  Mara  at  Marnco  Veterty  in  Lucania, 
having  nothing,  except  the  dight  dmilarity  of  name, 
to  recommend  it,  as  that  nte  would  have  been  in  the 
t*«rrf  region.  [E.H.B.] 

A'BIA  (ri  *A€la:  nr.  Zamaia)^  a  town  of  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  Hessenian  gulf,  and  a  little  above  the 
woody  dell,  named  Choerios,  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Mossenia  and  Laconia  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
same  town  as  the  Ira  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292),  one  of 
the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
AchiUes,  and  to  have  derived  its  later  name  from 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllu^,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Subsequentiy  it  belonged,  with  Thuria  and  Phane, 
to  the  Achaean  League.  It  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  some  importance  down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
we  leam  finm  an  extant  inscription  of  that  period. 
(Pans.  iv.  30;  Polyb.  xxv.  1;  Paciandi,  Momm, 
Pelopon.  ii.  pp.  77, 145,  cited  by  Hofimann,  Griech' 
enlemd,  p.  1020 ;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  i.  p.  325.) 

ABIA'NUS  ('Aftoi^s),  a  river  of  Scythia  (Sar- 
matia)  &lfing  into  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  in 
the  work  of  Alexander  on  the  Euxine,  as  giring 
name  to  the  Abii,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  "AStoi.)  Stephanos  elsewhere  quotes 
Alexander  as  saying  that  the  district  of  Hyica  on 
the  Euxine  was  called  *A$ifcif,  which  he  interprets 
by  'TAoia,  woo^  (Steph.  Byz. «.  v.  'TUa),  [P.  S.] 

A'BII  C^A^ioi),  a  Scythian  people,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia  extra  Imarnn, 
near  the  Hippophagi ;  but  there  were  very  different 
opinions  about  them.  Homer  {IL  xiii.  5,  6)  repre- 
sents Zens,  on  the  summit  of  M.  Ida,  as  turning 
away  his  eyes  from  the  battle  before  the  Greek 
camp,  and  *'  looking  down  upon  the  land  of  the 
Thracians  familiar  with  horses,"  Mvauw  7^  a7XC' 

iM'mv  T«,  biKounirttv  Mp^wv,  Andent  and 
modem  commentators  have  doubted  greatly  which 
of  these  words  to  take  as  proper  names,  except  the 
first  two,  which  nearly  all  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Hysians  of  Thrace.  The  fi^ct  would  seem  tc^  be 
that  the  poet  had  heard  accounts  of  the  great  no- 
made  peoples  who  inhabited  the  steppes  NW.  and 
K.  of  the  Euxine,  whose  whole  wealth  lay  in  thebr 
herds,  especially  of  horses,  on  the  milk  of  which 
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they  lived,  and  who  wen  supposed  to  preserve  the 
iimooence  of  a  state  of  natore ;  and  of  them,  there- 
fore, he  speaks  ooHectLvelj  by  epithets  suited  to  such 
descriptions,  and,  among  the  rest,  as  il6ioi,  poor^ 
with  9(xmty  means  of  Ufe  (bfim  a  Kod  fiios).  The 
people  thus  described  answer  to  the  later  notions 
respecting  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  name  does  not 
occor  in  Homer.  Afterwards,  the  epithets  applied 
by  Homer  to  this  supposed  primitive  peqde  were 
taken  as  proper  names,  and  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  Scythiuis,  so  that  we  have 
mention  of  the  Scythae  Agavi,  Hippemolgi,  Galac- 
tophagi  (and  Gakctopotae)  and  Abii.  The  last  are 
mentioned  as  a  distinct  people  by  Aeschylus,  who 
prefixes  a  guttural  to  the  name,  and  describes  the 
Gabii  as  the  most  just  and  hospitable  of  men,  living 
on  the  self-sown  fruits  of  the  untilled  earth ;  but  we 
have  no  indication  of  where  he  placed  them  {Prom. 
SoltU.  Fr.  184).  Of  those  commentators,  who  take 
the  word  in  Homer  for  a  proper  name,  some  ^kce 
them  in  Thrace,  some  in  Scythia,  and  some  near  the 
Amazons,  who  in  vain  ui^ged  them  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  against  Asia  (Eustath.  ot^  //.  t  c.  p.  916 ; 
Stq^.  Byz.  /.  c.) ;  in  fitct,  like  the  correspondent 
fabulous  people,  the  Hyperborei,  they  seem  to  have 
been  moved  back,  as  knowledge  advanced,  further 
and  further  into  the  imknown  regions  of  the  north. 
In  the  histories  of  Alexander's  expedition  we  are 
told  that  ambassadors  came  to  him  at  Maracanda 
{Samarkand)  from  the  Abii  Si^thae,  a  tribe  who 
had  been  independent  smce  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
were  renowned  for  their  just  and  peaceful  character 
(Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  1 ;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  6) ;  but  the 
specific  name  of  the  tribe  of  Scythians  who  sent  this 
embassy  is  probably  only  an  instance  of  the  attempts 
made  to  illustrate  the  old  mythical  geography  by 
Alexander's  conquests.  In  these  accounts  their 
precise  locality  is  not  indicated:  Ammianus  Mar- 
oellinus  places  them  N.  of  Hyrcania  (xxiii.  6).  An 
extended  discussion  will  be  found  in  Strabo  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  Abii  up  to  his  time 
(pp.  296,  303,  311,  553;  Droysen,  in  the  Rhetn, 
Mug.  vol.  iL  p.  92,  1834).  [P.  S.] 

A'BILA  CA€tXai  Eth.  'Ati\ny6s).  It  would 
appear  that  there  were  several  towns  bearing  this 
appellation  in  the  districts  which  border  upon  Pa- 
lestine. The  most  important  of  these  was  a  place  of 
strength  in  Goele-Syria,  now  Nebi  Abely  situated 
between  HeliopoUs  and  Damascus,  in  lat  d3^38'N., 
long.  36^  18'  E.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
tetrarohy  of  Abilene,  and  is  frequently  termed,  by 
way  of  distinction,  Abila  Lysaniae  ("ACxAa  iruca- 
KoOfuyi^  Avircariov).     [Abilene.] 

Belleye  has  written  a  dissertation  in  the  Trsns- 
actions  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Letbies  to  prove 
that  this  AbUa  is  the  same  with  Leucas  on  the 
river  Chrysorrhoas,  wliich  at  one  period  assumed 
the  name  of  ClaudiopoliSj  as  we  learn  from  some 
coins  described  by  Edchel.  The  question  is  much 
complicated  by  ^e  drcomstanoe  that  medals  have 
been  preservoi  of  a  town  in  (J!oele-Syria  called 
Abila  Leucas,  which,  as  can  be  demonstrated  from 
tiie  pieces  tiiemselves,  must  have  been  different  from 
Abila  Lysaniae.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  345; 
PtoL  V.  15.  §  22 ;  Plin.  ▼.  18  ;  Antonin.  Itmer. 
pp.  198,  199,  ed.  WesseL)  [W.  B.] 

ABILE'l^E,  or  simply  A'BILA  ('A^iXiyH^, 
"ACiAa),  a  district  in  Ooele-Syria,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Abila.  The  Ihnits  of  this  region 
are  nowhere  exactly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have 
included  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilibanus,  and  to 
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have  extended  S.  and  SE.  of  Damascus  as  far  a« 
the  bordei^B  of  Galilaea,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis. 
Abilene,  when  first  mentioned  in  histoiy,  was  go- 
verned by  a  certain  Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Mennaeus, 
who  was  succeeded,  about  b.  a  40,  by  a  son  named 
Lysanias.  Lysanias  was  put  to  death  in  b.  c.  33, 
at  the  instigatian  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  principality 
passed,  by  a  sort  of  purchase  apparently,  into  the 
hands  of  one  Zenod<Mrus,  from  whran  it  was  trans- 
ferred (b.  c.  31)  to  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  death 
of  the  latter  (a.  d.  3)  one  pcution  of  it  was  annexed 
to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip,  and  the  remainder 
bestowed  upon  that  Lysanias  who  is  named  by  St. 
Luke  (iii.  1).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius (a.  D.  37),  Caligula  made  over  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Bome,  the  te- 
trardiy  of  Philip  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
while  Claudius,  upon  his  accession  (a.d.  41),  not 
only  confirmed  the  liberality  of  his  predeoessortowards 
Agnppa,  but  added  all  that  portion  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria  which  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
grandfather  Herod  theGreat,together(says  Josephus) 
with  Abila,  which  had  appertuned  to  Lysanias 
^AffiXav  dh  T^r  Aintoi'/ov),  and  tiie  adjoining  region 
of  Libanus.  Lastly,  in  a.  d.  53,  Claudius  granted 
to  the  younger  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  with 
Batanaea  and  Truhonitis  and  Abila —  Awreofia  84 
oStti  iyty6yfi  rtrpapxict,  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  4. 
§  4,  7.  §  4,  xviiL  7.  §  10,  xix.  6.  §  1,  xx.  a  §  1, 
B.J,L  13.  §  1,  XX.  4.)  Josej^us,  at  firat  sight, 
seems  to  contradict  himself,  in  so  far  that  in  one 
passage  {AnL  xviii.  7.  §  10)  he  represents  CalignlA 
as  bestowing  upon  Herod  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,  while  in  another  {Ant.  xix.  5.  §  1)  he 
states  that  Abila  of  Lysanias  was  added  by  (Ra- 
dius to  the  fonner  dominions  of  Agrippa,  bat,  in 
reality,  these  expressions  roust  be  explained  as  re- 
ferring to  the  division  of  Abilene  which  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  We  find  Abila 
mentioned  among  tiie  places  captured  by  Placidus, 
one  of  Vespasian's  generab,  in  A.  D.  69  or  70 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7.  §  5),  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  [W.  R] 

A'B^OBA{Alh^aiSeku>anmUd,BlackFore»tX 
a  nuoge  of  hiUs  in  Germany,  extending  from  the  Ober- 
hmd  of  Baden  northward  as  far  as  the  modem  town 
of  Pforzheim.  >In  later  times  it  was  sometimes  called 
Silva  Marciana.  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Danube.  Its  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Amoba 
or  Arbona,  but  the  ooirect  orthography  is  established 
by  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  Lot.  no.  1986.) 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  7)  incorrectly  pUces  the  range  of 
the  Abnoba  toe  far  N.  between  the  Maine  and  tlie 
source  of  the  Ems.  (Tacit  Germ.  1 ;  Fest.  Avien. 
Descript.  Orb.  437 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24 ;  Martian. 
Capell.  vL  §  662;  CQmp.*Creuzer,  Zur  Geach.  der 
AUnRom.  CuUuTy  pp.  65,  108.)  [L.  S.] 

ABOCCIS  or  ABUNCIS  ('Atfoiryicf*,  PtoL  iv.  7, 
§16;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.  §  181,  Abocds  in  old 
editions,  Abuncis  in  Sillig's:  Abootimbel  or  Ipsam- 
6t<Q,  a  town  in  Aethiqpia,  between  the  Second 
Cataract  and  Syene,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  celebn^ed  on  account  of  the  two  magnifi- 
cent grotto  temples,  which  were  discovered  at  thia 
place  by  Belzoni.  The  walls  of  the  luger  of  the  two 
temples  are  covered  with  paintings,  which  reooid 
the  victories  of  Bamses  III.  over  various  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  (Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  L 
p.  24,  seq.) 

ABODPACUM,    AUODPACUM  ('AtfoiAj^oifor, 
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Tab.  Peat;  TUL  n.  13.  §  5  AnuzACcrv,  Vlt.  S. 
lifaigm  28),  a  town  of  Vindelida,  probablj  ooin- 
cidiiig  with  tlie  modem  Epfach  <m  tiie  river  Lech, 
where  raDatns  of  Roman  bnOdiogs  are  stiU  extant. 
The  statioBs,  however,  in  the  Itineruies  and  the 
Peat2B{gerian  Table  are  not  easilj  identified  with 
the  Hte  of  Epfach;  and  Abodiacom  is  placed  bj 
socne  topogxai^ers  at  the  hamlet  of  PtUenberfff  on 
the  akpe  of  a  Mil  with  the  same  name,  or  in  the 
neighboiiThood  of  Bosenhttm  in  Bavuja.  (Itin. 
Anion.;  Mnchar,  Ni>Hem»,  p.  283.)  fW.  B.  D^] 

ABOLLA  C'AfoAXa),  a  city  of  l^cilj,  mentioned 
onlj  bj  Stephanns  Bjzautinna  («.  v.),  who  afibrds 
no  doe  to  its  poaitian,  bat  it  has  beat  sopposed,  on 
aooooDt  of  tiw  renmblance  of  the  name,  to  have 
occapied  the  ate  of  Avoh^  between  Syracnse  and 
Ncio,  A  coin  of  this  city  has  been  pabUshed  bj 
D'OnriOe  {Sieukt^  pt  H.  tab.  20),  bat  is  of  vtry 
nnoertain  authority.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  189 ;  CastelL 
SieO.  Va.  Nmn,  p.  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABONI-TEICHOS  (*A  A^mw  thxos  :  Eth.  *A€ttvo~ 
TdXcJnrt :  Inebol£)y  a  town  on  fhe  ooast  of  Paphla- 
gooia  with  a  harboor,  memorable  as  the  birthpUce 
of  the  impofitor  Alexander,  of  whom  Ladan  has 
left  OS  an  amn^ng  account  in  the  treatise  bearing 
his  name.  (DieL  of  Biogr,  Toil.  i.  p.  123.)  Ao- 
eording  to  Ladan  {Alex,  §  58),  Alexander  pe- 
titioDed  the  emperor  (probably  Antoninns  Pias) 
that  the  name  of  his  native  pbwe  should  be  chan j;ed 
from  Aboni-Tdchos  into  lonc^lis ;  and  wheUier 
the  emperor  gnmted  the  request  or  not,  we  know 
that  the  town  was  called  lonopoiis  in  later  times. 
Not  only  does  this  name  occur  in  Mardanns  and 
Hierodes;  bat  on  coins  of  the  time  of  Antoninns 
and  L.  Yema  we  find  the  legend  inNOnOAITfiN, 
as  wdl  fs  ABONOTEIXITXIN.  The  modem  /ne- 
ho&  is  evidently  only  a  conruptian  of  lonopoiis. 
(Stnb.  p.  545;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  15  ;  Ladan, 
Alex.,  passim;  Marcian.  PeripL  p.  72;  PtoL  t.  4. 
§2;    HierocL  p.  696;    9teph.  B.  «.  v.  'A«<6mv 
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ABORI'GIKES  {'MopefTw^s)^  a  name  given  by 
all  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  to  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Latiam,  before  /they  assomed  the  appel- 
latioa  of  Latcvi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
obvious  derivation  of  this  name  {ab  origine)  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  it  could  never  have  beoi  a  national 
title  really  home  by  any  people,  but  was  a  mere  ab- 
stract appellatian  invented  in  later  times,  and  in- 
tended, like  the  Autochthones  of  the  Greeks,  to  de- 
signate the  primitive  and  original  inhabitants  of  the 
eountry.  The  other  derivtftions  suggested  by  later 
writoB,  —  soch  as  Aherriginu,  from  thdr  wander- 
ing hiiiita,  or  the  absord  one  which  Dionysius  seems 
inclined  to  adopt,  **  sb  ^co-i,"  firom  their  dwelling  in 
the  mountains, — are  mere  etymological  fandes,  sug- 
gested probably  with  a  view  of  escaping  from  the 
difficulty,  that,  acoording  to  later  researches,  they 
were  not  really  antochthones,  but  fordgners  coming 
from  a  distance  (Dionys.  L  10;  Aur.  Vict.  Orig, 
Gent  Rom,  4).  Then*  real  name  appears  to  have 
been  Gasci  (Saufdus,  op,  Serv,  adAen,  i.  6),  an 
appellation  afterwards  used  among  the  Romans  to 
agdiy  anything  primitive  or  old-fashioned.  The 
ejithet  of  Sacrani,  snpposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  also  anational  i^ypellatioa,  would  appear  to  have 
had  a  more  restricted  sense,  and  to  have  been  con- 
iined  to  a  particular  tribe  or  subdividon  of  the  race. 
Bat  it  is  certainly  remarioible  that  the  name  of 
Aborigines  moat  have  been  established  in  general  use 
tt  a  period  as  early  as  the  ^Bh.  oentoiy  of  Rome; 
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fbr  ^  we  may  trust  the  accuracy  of  Dionysius)  it 
was  already  used  by  Callias,  the  historian  of  Aga- 
thodes,  who  termed  Latinus  "  king  of  the  Ab^- 
gines  "  (Dionys.  i.  72):  and  we  find  that  Lycophron 
(writing  under  Ptdemy  Philadelphus)  speaks  of 
Aeneas  as  founding  thir^  dties  **  in  the  land  of  the 
Boreigonoi,"  a  name  which  is  evidently  a  mere  cqf- 
raption  of  Aborigines.  (Lyoophr.  Alex.  1253;  Tzets. 
ad  loc^  Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p.  80.) 

A  tradition  recorded  both  by  Cato  and  Varro,  and 
which  Niebuhr  justly  regards  as  one  of  the  most  ere* 
dible  of  those  transmitted  to  us  frnm  antiquity,  related 
that  these  Aborigines  first  dwelt  in  the  high  mountain 
districts  around  Reate  and  in  the  Tallies  which  ex- 
tend from  thence  towards  the  ML  Velino  and  the 
Lake  Fudnos.  From  hence  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Sabmes,  who  descended  upon  them  fiiom  the  still 
more  elevated  regions  around  Amitemum,  and  drove 
them  forwards  towards  the  W.  ooast:  yielding  to  this 
pressure,  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
and  from  thence  gradually  extended  themsdTes  into 
the  plains  of  Latium.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  IScnli,  who  were  at  that  time  in  possesdoa 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  con- 
test that  the  Aborigines  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  land,  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavery  its  Siculian 
population,  and  extended  thdr  dominion  not  only 
over  Latium  itself,  but  the  whole  plain  between  the 
Vobdan  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  even  as  &r  as 
the  river  Liris.  (Dionys.  i.  9,  10,  13,  14,  ii.  49 ; 
Cato,  qp.  Priocian.  t.  12.  §  65.)  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  the  Aborigines  were  assisted  by  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe,  with  whom  they  became  in  some  de- 
gree intermingled,  and  from  whom  they  first  learned 
the  art  of  fortifying  their  towns.  In  ooxgunction 
with  these  allies  they  continued  to  occupy  the  phdna 
of  Latium  until  about  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  they  assumed  the  appellation  of  Latini,  from 
their  king  Latmus.     (Dionys.  i.  9, 60;  liT.  i.  1, 2.) 

Whatever  degree  of  historical  authority  we  may 
attach  to  this  tradition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thi^ 
it  correctly  represents  the  fact  that  the  Latin  race,  . 
such  as  we  find  it  in  historical  times,  was  composed 
of  two  distinct  elements:  the  one  of  Pdasgic  origin, 
and  doeely  allied  with  other  Pdasgic  races  in  Italy; 
the  other  essentially  different  in  language  and  origin. 
Both  these  dements  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  one  claM  of  words  is  closdy 
rdated  to  the  Greek,  another  wholly  distinct  frmn  it, 
and  evidently  connected  with  the  languages  of  the 
Oscan  race.  The  Alxnngines  may  be  conndered  aa 
representing  the  non-Pelaegio  part  of  the  Latin 
people;  and  to  ihem  wo  may  refer  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  language  which  is  strikingly  diwnmilar  to  the 
Greek.  The  d>viou8  relation  of  this  to  the  Oscan 
dialects  vrould  at  once  lead  us  to  the  same  condudon 
with  the  historical  traditioDs  above  rdated:  namely, 
that  the  Aborigines  or  Gasd,  a  mountain  race  from 
the  central  Apennines,  were  nearly  akin  to  the  Aequi, 
Volsd,  and  other  andent  nations  of  Italy,  who  are 
generdly  induded  under  the  term  of  Oscans  or  Au- 
sonians;  and  as  dearly  distinct  from  the  tribes  of 
Pdasgic  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  md  from  the  great 
SabeDian  family  on  the  other.  (Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p. 
78 — 84;  Donaldson,  Varromamta,  p.  3;  Abeken, 
Miaditalim,  pp.  46,  47.) 

Dioi^us  ^Is  us  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
dties  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines  m  thdr 
mountain  hanes  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time;  but 
he  has  preserved  to  us  (L  14)  a  catalogue  of  ^em, 
as  given  by  Varro  in  hia  AnHquiUet^  which  i§  of 
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much  ixitemt  Unfortiiiiatelj  moet  of  the  nameb 
ooDtained  in  it  are  odienrise  whollj  unknown,  and 
the  geographical  data  are  not  sofiiciently  precise  to 
enable  na  to  fix  their  position  with  any  certainty. 
The  researches  of  recent  trayeUers  have,  however, 
of  late  years  given  increased  interest  to  the  passage 
in  question,  by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reate,  and  especially  the  valley  of  the 
SaltOj  a  district  coomumly  called  the  CicohnOj 
abound  with  vestiges  of  ancient  cities,  which,  from 
the  polygonal,  or  so-called  Cyclopean  style  of  their 
construction,  have  been  referred  to  a  very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  Many  attempts  have  been  consequently 
made  to  identify  these  sites  with  thp  cities  mentioned 
by  Varro;  but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The 
most  recent  investigations  of  this  subject  are  those 
by  Martelli  (an  Italian  antiquarian  whose  local 
Imowledge  gives  weight  to  his  opinions)  in  his  Storia 
deiSicuii  (Aquila,  1830,  8vo.),  and  by  Bunsen 
{AnUchi  StabUimenH  ItaHcif  in  the  AnnaU  delP 
ItuHtuto  di  Corritpondema  ArckeoUtgica,  vol.  vi. 
p.  100,  seq.).  But  the  complete  diversity  of  their 
results  proves  how  little  certainty  is  to  be  attained. 
In  the  following  enumeration  of  them,  we  can  only 
attempt  to  give  the  description  of  the  localities 
according  to  Varro,  and  to  notice  briefly  their  sup- 
posed identifications. 

1.  Palatiuh,  fnm.  which  the  city  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill  at  Rome  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  (Varr.  de  L,  L,  v.  §  53  ;  Solin.  1.  §  14),  is 
placed  by  Varro  at  25  stadia  from  Reate  ;  and 
M'ould  appeu:  to  have  been  still  inhatnted  in  his 
time.  (See  Bunsen,  p.  129,  whose  suggestion  of 
wJAff  oucov/jJini  for  'r6\f«0S  oiieovfUyiis  is  certainly 
very  plausible.)  Ruins  of  it  are  said  to  exist  at  a 
place  still  called  PaUanUy  near  Torrioella,  to  the 
right  of  the  Via  Solaria,  at  about  the  given  dis- 
tance from  Reate.  (Martelli,  p.  195.)  Gel],  on 
the  other  hand,  places  it  near  the  convent  of  La 
Forestay  to  the  N.  of  ^tefe',  where  remains  of  a 
polygonal  character  are  also  found.  Bunsen  concun 
in  placing  it  in  this  direction,  but  without  fixing 
the  site. 

2.  Tribxtla  (TpifoXa),  about  60  stadia  from 
Reate ;  placed  by  Bunsen  at  Santa  Felice,  below  the 
modem  town  of  Cantalice,  whose  polygonal  walls 
were  discovered  by  DodwelL  Martelli  appears  to 
confound  it  with  TriboIiA.  Mutusca,  from  which 
it  is  probably  distinct. 

3.  SuESBULA,  -oc  Vesbula  (the  MSS.  of  Dio- 
njsins  vary  between  ^vw€6\a  and  Owir€6\a\  at 
the  same  distance  (60  stadia)  from  Tribuk,  near 
the  Ceraunian  Mountains.  These  are  otherwise 
unknown,  but  supposed  by  Bunsen  to  be  the  Monti 
di  Leonesia,  and  that  Suesbula  was  near  the  site  of 
the  little  city  of  Leonesea,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name. 

4.  SuNA  (2o^),  distant  40  stadia  from  Sues- 
bola,  with  a  veiy  ancient  temple  of  Mars :  5.  Ms- 
phyla  (MiT^Aa),  about  30  stadia  from  Suna,  of 
which  scnne  ruins  and  traces  of  walls  were  still 
visible  in  the  time  of  Varro:  and  6.  Orvinium 
(*Opovtytov),  40  stadia  from  Mcphyla,  the  ruins  of 
which,  as  wcU  as  its  ancient  sepulchres,  attested  its 
former  magnitude;  —  are  all  wholly  unknown,  but 
are  probably  to  be  sought  between  the  Monti  di 
Leoneua  and  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  Martelli, 
however,  transfers  this  whole  group  of  cities  (in- 
cluding Tribula  and  Suesbula),  which  are  placed  by 
Bunsen  to  the  N.  of  Jiieti,  to  the  vallies  of  the 
Turano  and  Salio  S.  of  that  dty. 
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7.  CoRSULA  (KopffovXu),  a  city  destroyed  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Vairo,  is  placed  by  him  at  80  sta- 
dia from  Reate,  along  tiie  Via  Curia,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Coretum.  This  road  is  otherwise  un- 
known*, but  was  probably  that  which  led  from  Reato 
towards  Term  (Interamna),  and  if  so,  Corsula  most 
have  been  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Velinus,  but  its 
site  is  unknown. 

In  the  same  direction  were:  8.  Ibsa,  a  town  sitii- 
ated  (HI  an  island  in  a  lake,  probably  the  same  now 
called  the  Logo  del  Pii  di  Luffo :  and  9.  Marru- 
yiUM  (Mapo^oif),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
same  lake.  Near  this  were  the  Septbic  Aquae, 
the  position  of  which  in  this  fertile  valley  between 
Reate  and  Interamna  is  confinned  by  their  mention 
in  Cicero  (ad  Att.  iv.  15). 

10.  Returning  again  to  Reate,  and  proceeding 
along  the  valley  dl  the  Salto  towards  the  Lake 
Fudnus  (Dionysius  has  t^f  M  Aariniv  iS^  €hri- 
owrtv,  for  which  Bunsen  would  read  tV  M  Tdiunnv : 
but  in  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  ^e 
direction  meant),  Varro  mentions  fint  Batia  or 
Vatea  (Bar^a),  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found: 
then  comes 

11.  TiORA,  snmamed  MATiBins  (Tm^/w,  ^  tcakw- 
fiirn  Mart^i^),  where  there  was  a  very  ancient 
oracle  of  Mars,  the  responses  of  which  were  delivered 
by  a  woodpecker.  This  is  placed,  according  to  Varro, 
at  300  stadia  from  Reate,  a  distance  which  so  much 
exceeds  all  the  others,  that  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  corrupt;  but  it  coincides  well  with  the  actual 
distance  (36  miles)  from  Rieti  to  a  spot  named 
CoKtore,  near  Sta.  Anatolia,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  SaUo,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  and  presents  extenuve  renudns  of  walls 
of  polygonal  construction.  (Bunsen,  p.  1 1 5 ;  Abeken, 
Mittelitalien,  p.  87.)  We  learn  also  from  early 
Martyrologies,  that  Sta.  Anatolia,  who  has  given 
name  to  the  modem  village,  was  put  to  death  ^  in 
dvitate  Thora,  apud  lacum  Velinum."  (Cluver. 
ItaL  p.  684.)  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
name  of  Castors  is  a  ccumiption  rf  Cas-Tcra  (Cas- 
tdlum  Tone),  and  that  the  ruins  visible  there  are 
really  those  of  Tionuf 

12.  LisTA  (Afora),  called  by  Vazro  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Aborigines,  is  placed  by  him,  according 
to  our  present  text  of  Dionysius,  at  24  stadia  from 
Tiora ;  but  there  seem  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Lista  was  really 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Reate. 
[Lista.] 

13.  The  last  dty  asngned  by  Varro  to  the  Abo- 
rigines is  CoTYUA,  or  CUTiiJA  (KoriXia),  cele- 
brated for  its  lake,  concerning  the  site  of  which 
(between  Civita  DucaU  and  AtUrodooo)  there 
exists  no  doubt.     [Cuttlia.] 

Among  the  dties  of  Latium  itseli^  Dionysiiui 
(i.  44,  il.  35)  expressly  assigns  to  the  Aborigines 
the  foundation  of  Antemnae,  Caenina,  Ficulnea, 
Tellenae,  and  Tibur:  some  of  which  were  wrested 

*  The  MSS.  of  Dionysius  have  Biit  rris  *lovplas 
Hhv,  a  name  which  is  certainly  corrupt.  Same 
editors  would  read  *lowlas,  but  the  emendation  of 
Kovpias  suggested  by  Bunsen  is  hr  more  probable. 
Fot  the  further  investigation  of  this  point,  see 
Rrate. 

t  Holstenius,  however  (Not  ad  Cluver,  p.  114), 
places  Tiora  in  the  valley  of  the  Tvrano,  at  a  place 
called  CoUe  Piccolo,  where  there  is  also  a  celebrated 
church  of  Sta.  Anatolia. 
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hj  iliBn  tncn  tha  StealwDi,  otlun  apFanotlj 
conn*  ba  [lutd  en  thas  (Utamaita,  bnt  the^ 


&IIiiEt  [Oa  6)  ipuki  of  tlM  AborifEiuM 
rmk  foile,  witbnit  fixad  lnw*  cr  dwaUiogs,  bnt 

■i  cku  llut  Vano  at  lad  r^udad  IbBm  u  pos- 
MMad  af  fixtiGad  ttnm,  tampls,  chcIh,  tas. ;  and 
Um  Datirv  tndStioiH  rf  tlw  Litiiii  anccming  jinni 
and  Satmo  indiade  that  thar  had  acqnind  ill  the 
innnlin  aria  i^  dnBailim  b(£n  the  period  li  tha 
iDpfBMd  Tnjan  0^007.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABOKRHAS.    [Chabobas.] 

ABBAUANNUS  CAtfmimt,  PtoL  U.  3.  f  S), 
a  rim  id  Britamua  Baiiian,  wtiii^  diachargad  itaelf 
a  Gnle  Dortlmid  of  tha  Pnmmlaiiim  Nonntimi, 
or  Hall  of  GaUmaf  into  Loce-Baf.  Abniaiunu 
ii  prDbahlf  tha  atnvn  which  Aowi  through  Loch 
&pai  into  tha  ua — Ab-Bjan,  or  the  offi^riig  of 
I^vii,  bamg  aaailj  anrertiblfl  into  the  Botnan  form 
ofthewotdAlv^an-iii— AbiaTaniioa.  [W.B.D.] 

ABB£TTE'ME.     [HiaiA.] 

ABBINCATUI,  a  GiIUc  triba  (Plin.  Ir.  18), 
Bet  mentioned  bf  Caoir,  whoM  Aixtia'  waf  Mar 
the  Cnrioaolitaa.  Tbeit  tmrn  Ingena,  callad  AWtn- 
eatae  in  the  Notitia  Impetii,  hu  ginn  iCa  oania 
to  the  nwdan  Avnudta ;  and  thor  terriCorj 
would  probablf  coneapond  to  the  diriiiai  of  Av- 
n-KUa.  [G.  L.] 

ABBOTWIUM  CAJp^oroT),  a  Phoaujciaa  a^ 
in  the  coat  d  N.  Africa,  in  the  diatrict  of  TiipoU- 
tana,  between  tha  Sjita,  lunuJlr  identified  with 
SaakaTa,  though  Pliof  maka  tbem  difierent  placaa. 
(Serial,  p.  47;  Suab.n.g35;  Stnli.  B.  «.c.;  FUn. 
V.4.)  [P.SJ 

ABSTBTIDES  or  AFSYKTIDES  CA^jirCIf  1 : 
£el. 'Afvpr*^,'AtiVTi»:  f7j|<m  and  Oaera},  the 
iiamaoftWDiil*tidai!ffth(eo«itafIl]jricmii,»cal]«l 
becBuae,  acoording  to  one  tn^tum,  Ahejrtiu  wM 
•tain  ban  bjhiaaiiitn  Medea  and  bjJaHn.  PuJemj 
"i-twrn  onlj  <aia  iilaiid  AnoSBua  fAifuiJiiei),  on 
whidi  ba  pUcn  two  towna  Cnpu  (Kpt<|<a)  and 
Apaomia.  (Stnib.  f.31fi;  Stepb.  Bji.  r.  0.;  Uel. 
iL7;  Phn.iii.SSj  Ptol.  ii.  IG.  S  13.) 

ABUS  (4  'Ae«)  or  ABA  (Piai.  1-  2*-  S-  30),  a 
DBsntain  in  Annaiua,  forauog  a  part  of  the  E. 
[nlnngatkn  of  the  Anli-Taaraa  chain,  and  Hpa- 
nting  the  baiina  of  lb*  Anuea  and  of  the  Aieamai 
«  S.  bcaoch  of  the  Enph«t«  (^UvraO).  Tho  latter 
of  tbe«  gnat  rifen  rises  on  its  S.  aide,  and,  ac- 
cceding  to  Stiabo,  the  fomier  also  met  DD  ita  N. 
■idB.  According  to  Ihie  statement,  tha  range  muat 
be  couidend  to  begin  ai  &t  W.  na  the  naghboar- 
bood  of  £>3en»e>,  while  it  extend)  £.  to  the  Aiaiee 
&.  of  Aitaaata.  Here  it  leminatH  in  the  great 
inlaled  peiU^  17;210  feet  high,  and  corered  with 
pspetoal  aiuw,  which  an  ahuvt  nnifonn  tradition 
haa  pointed  oat  u  the  A.Tarat  of  ScriptniB  (Gen. 
riii-  4),  and  which  18  still  called  Ararat  or  Affri^ 
Sagk,  aol,  b)'  the  Persians,  Srii-i-NiA  (iDMnlan 
of  Jfoai):  it  is  sitnated  in  SB°  43'  N.  lat,  and 
44°  35'  E.  long.  This  snmniit  fcrms  tba  colminsting 
pontofW.Aaia.  Thechunitwlf isca]led.4Ia-i%A. 
(Stnb.|)p.697,5Sli  PtoL  t.  13.)  [P.  8.] 

ABUS  ('ACai,  PloL  ii.  3.  g  6 :  Bimler),  one  of 


y  tiibatariea,  and  ^acluu^ta  itaelf  into  tha 
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GennD  Ocean  aooth   of  Onelum   Pranootorium 

(j^iunt  Utad).  Ita  leR  bank  wai  inhabited  bf 
tba  CeltJo  tiitn,  whan  tba  Booiaua  entitled  Parid, 
but  according  to  a  medianl  poet  dted  bj  Cam- 
dun,  no  great  town  ar  dtj  andmU;  atood  on  ita 
banks.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABUSI-NA,  ABUSENA,  a  town  of  Vindah'da, 
aitoatad  en  the  river  Abene,  and  cofTeepQCidin|f 
aaalj  to  the  madem  Abauhtrg.  Abuaina  atood 
near  to  tha  taatAm  lermination  of  the  high  read 
which  ran  frna  the  Ronan  milita[7  station  Vinda- 
nissa  on  the  Aai  (o  the  Danube.  Roman  walls  an 
sUll  extant,  and  Banan  ronaina  ttill  disconred  at 
Abensb^.  [W.  B.  D.l 

ABY'DUS.  1.  (4'ACo>ej,  Abjdmn,  Plin.  v.  33: 
Blh.  'AtvfqrJi,  Abrdenns),  a  dtj  of  Mjna  on  iLa 
HelleepoatnB,  nearlj  oppocte  Sestus  cm  tbe  Knn^ 
pean  shn.  It  is  mentiDaed  as  cne  of  tbe  towns  in 
allianco  with  the  'fnjana.  {IL  ii.  SSC.)  Aidot 
or  Avido,  a  modern  Tillage  oa  the  HeUespont,  maj 
be  the  tile  of  Abjdoa,  thongh  tbe  oondnaim  fcaa  a 
name  ia  not  certain.  Abjdni  stood  at  the  namiweat 
point  of  tbe  Helleapontiu,  where  the  channel  ia  attj 
7  stadia  wide,  and  it  had  a  small  port.  It  was 
probablj  a  Thiadan  town  originaDj,  bnt  it  becamo 
a  Mileeian  edonj-.  (ThDC.  riii,  61.)  Atapoiiits 
little  north  of  thia  town  Xenoa  placed  his  bndgs  of 
boUs,  b;  which  his  (mops  wen  conrejed  acTDee  the 

(Herod,  rii.  33.)     The  bridge  of  boata  extended, 

toi7  on  the  £nTO!»an  sbore,  between  Sestua  and 
Hadftoa.  Tbe  town  possiHied  a  bmall  tfiritorr 
which  contjuned  some  grJd  mines,  bnt  Strabo  speaks 
of  than  as  sibansted.  It  wsi  bomt  bj  Dsrius,  tha 
son  of  Hjstaspes,  after  his  Scjthian  eipeditiun,  for 
feu  that  the  Sejthiana,  who  iiere  said  to  be  in  poi- 
snit  of  him,  shoold  take  posaeenon  of  it  (Strab. 
p.  S91);  bnt  it  mnst  aooa  bare  lecoraod  &nn  this 
calsini^,  ta  it  was  sAerwarda  a  town  of  aome  note; 
and  Herodolns  (t.  117)  slat«  that  it  was  captond 
bj  the  Pernan  gsieral,  Danriaea,  with  other  cities 
m  tha  Hellespont  (b.  0.  498),  shortly  after  tbe 

Abjdns  revolted  fioin  Athens  and  joined  Deicjllidaa, 
the  Spartan  canmander  in  tbeaa  parte.  (Thoc. 
riii.  62.)  SnbeeqnenUy,  Abjdus  made  a  vigij- 
Toru  deitmce  sgsinst  PhUip  IT.,  king  of  ^Mscedorda, 
before  it  surrendered.  On  the  conclnsian  of  tlie 
war  wilh  Phihp  (b.  c  196),  tha  Bomsns  decland 
Abjdna,  with  other  Aoatic  catiea,  to  be  firee. 
(LiT.  Uliii,  30.)  The  names  of  Abfilus  and 
are  wrapled  toKetber  in  tha  old  story  of 
and  Leander,  who  ia  said  to  havo  swam 
tbe  channel  to  rint  his  miitress  at  Satus. 
The   distance  between   Abjdus   and   Seetos,  ftom 
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ABYDUS. 


.2.  In  ancient  times  termed  This,  in  Coptie 
£b6tf  now  ArdbcU  d  McAfoon^  -was  the  chief 
town  of  tlie  NoHOS  Thxnities,  and  was  situated 
on  the  Bahr  Yvtufy  at  a  short  distance  firom  the 
point  wher«  that  water-course  strikes  off  fnnn  the 
Nile,  being  aboat  7^  miles  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
in  kt.  26^^  10'  N.,  loog.  32°  3'  £.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  under  the  native 
kings,  and  in  the  Thebaid  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itself.  Here,  acoordmg  to  the  belief  generally  pre- 
valent, was  the borying-plaoe  of  Osiris:  here  Menes, 
the  first  mortal  monai^h,  was  bom,  and  the  two  first 
dynasties  in  Manetho  are  oxnposed  of  Thinite  mo- 
narchs.  In  the  ^e  of  Sbrabo  it  had  sunk  to  a 
mere  village,  bnt  it  was  still  in  existence  when 
Ammianus  Marodlinus  wrote,  and  the  seat  of  an 
oracle  of  the  god  Besa. 

Abydus  has  acquired  great  odebrity  of  late  years 
in  consequence  of  the  important  ruins,  nearly  buried 
in  sand,  discovered  on  the  ancient  site,  and  from  the 
numerous  tombs,  some  of  them  bek«ging  to  a  veiy 
remote  epoch,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Indeed  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  men 
of  distinction  among  the  EgyptLms  firequently  se- 
lected Abydus  as  their  place  of  sepulture,  in  order 
that  their  remains  might  repose  near  those  of  Osiris. 
The  two  great  edifices,  of  which  remains  still 
exist,  are:  —  I.  An  extensive  pile,  called  the  Palace 
of  Memnon  (Vitii»6viov  ficurlKuoVf  AfemnonU  regid) 
by  Strabo  and  Pliny;  and  described  by  the  former 
as  resembling  the  Labyrinth  m  general  plan,  although 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  complicated.  It  has 
been  proved  by  recent  investigations  that  this  build> 
ing  was  the  work  of  a  king  belonging  to  the  18th 
dynasty,  Kamses  II.,  &ther  of  Ramses  the  Great. 
2.  A  temple  of  Osiris,  built,  or  at  least  completed 
by  Bamses  the  Great  himself.  In  one  of  the  lateral 
apartments,  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  1818  the 
famous  list  of  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  known  as  the  TabUit  o/Abydoty  which  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments hithoto  brought  to  light  It  contains  a 
double  series  of  26  shields  of  the  predecessors  of 
Ramses  the  Great. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  identity  of  Abydus 
with  This  cannot  be  demonstrated.  We  find  fire- 
quent  mention  of  the  Thinite  Nome,  and  of  Abydus 
as  its  chief  town,  but  no  ancient  geographer  names 
This  except  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  town  of  Egypt  in  the  vicinity  of  Abydus. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  If  they  were 
distinct  they  must  have  been  intunately  connected, 
and  that  Abydus  must  have  obscured  and  eventually 
token  the  pkoe  of  This.  (Strab.  p.  813,  seq. ;  Pint. 
/«.  et  Os.  18 ;  Plin.  v.  9 ;  Ptd.  iv.  5 ;  Antoiun.  Itiner. 
p.  158,  ed.  Wessel.;  Steph.  B.  $.v.  Ois;  Amm. 
Marc.  xix.  12.  §  3;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
ThebeSf  p.  397;  Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt^  vol.  i 
p.  46.)  [W.R.] 

A'BYLA,  or  A'BILA  MONS  or  COLUMNA 
{*A6i\ri  or  'AffUq  (tt^At;,  "AtfvXvl,  Eratosth.: 
Ximiera,  Jebd-el-Minaf  or  Monte  del  Hacho),  a 
high  precipitous  rock,  finming  the  £.  extremity  of 
the  S.,  or  Afirican,  coast  of  the  narrow  entrance  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean  (Fretum  Gadi- 
tannm  or  Herculeum,  iStraUt  of  GibrcUtar),  It 
forms  an  outlying  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
whidi  runs  paraUel  to  the  coast  u^er  the  name  of 
Septem  Fratros  (Jekel  Zatowt^  L  e.  Aptfe  HiU), 
and  which  Appear  to  have  been  originally  indnded 
under  the  name  of  Abyla.    They  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  NW.  end  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.  The  rock  is 
connected  with  the  main  range  by  a  low  and  nairow 
tongue  oC  land,  about  8  nules  long,  occupied,  in 
ancient  times,  by  a  Roman  fortress  (GasteQum  ad 
Septem  Fratres),  and  now  by  the  Spanish  town  of 
Ctnta  or  Sebta^  the  dtadel  of  which  ia  on  the  hill 
itself.  The  rock  of  Abyla,  with  the  opposite  rock 
of  Calpe  (^GibraUar)  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  formed 
the  renowned  '*  Colamns  of  Hercules"  (^HpaxKeiai 
(m^Aiu,  or  simply  4m)Aat),  so  called  from  the 
£shle  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain,  which 
was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules.  (Stnb.  pp.  170, 
829  ;  Plin.  iiL  prooem.,  v.  1;  Mela,  ii.  6  ;  E»' 
ploraium  Sctentyique  de  tAigdrUf  torn.  viii.  p. 
301.)  [P.  S.] 

ACAGE'SIUM  {'AKOiefynow:  Eth.  'Aicoic^arioOf 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  and  36  stadia 
on  the  road  firom  Megalopolis  to  Phigalea.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acacns,  son  of  Lycaon; 
and  according  to  some  tractions  Hermes  was  brought 
up  at  this  phce  by  Acacus,  and  hence  derived  the 
surname  of  Aoacerius.  Upon  the  hOl  there  was  a 
statue  in  stanSr  in  the  time  of  Paosanias,  cf  Hermes 
Acacesius;  and  four  stadia  finun  the  town  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Despoma.  This  temple  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  hill,  on  which  are  now  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  of  St  Elias.  (Psns.  viii.  3. 
§  2,  viii.  27.  §  4,  viiL  36.  §  10;  Stq>h.  Byz.  s.  v.; 
Ross,  Reisen  tm  PefopofMSf  vol.  t  p.  87.) 
ACADEMI'A  [Athenae.] 
ACADETtA  or  ACADITIA,  a  n^on  m  the  NW 
of  India,  traversed  by  Alexander.  (CurL  viii.  10. 
§19.)  [P.S.] 

ACALANDRUS  (^hKiXfu^pos),  a  river  of  Lu. 
cania,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  anid  Strabo,  the  farmer  of  ^hom 
appears  to  place  it  to  the  north  of  Heraclea:  but  his 
authority  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Strabo,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  clearly  states  that  it  was  in  the  territoiy  of 
Thnrii,  on  which  account  Alexander  of  Epirus  sought 
to  transfer  to  its  banks  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  that  had  been  previously  held  at  He- 
raclea. [Hbblaglea.]  Cluverius  and  other  topo- 
graphers, following  the  authority  of  Pliny,  have  iden- 
tified it  with  the&sIaiuireSa,  a  small  river  between  the 
Basieato  and  Agri ;  bnt  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Barrio  and  RomansQi  are  correct  in  supposing  it  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  CalandrOj  flowing 
into  the  sea  a  little  N.  of  RoHtOy  and  about  10  miles 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  or  Smno,  It  was  pro- 
bably the  boundary  betvreen  the  territories  of  Hera- 
clea and  ThurU.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  §  15;  Strab.  p. 
280;  Clnver.  /to/,  p.  1277 ;  Barrius  de  AnL  Cokhr, 
V.  20;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)  rE.fl.'B.] 
ACAMAS,  ACAMANTIS.  [Ctpbus.] 
ACANTHUS  ("Aicai'Oof  :  Eik,  'Aic<£y0ios! 
Ermo\  a  town  on  the  £.  side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acts  with  Chalci- 
dice,  and  about  1^  mile  alMve  the  canal  of  Xerxes. 
[Athos.]  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  An- 
dros,  and  became  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Xerxes  stopped  here  on  his  march  into  Greece  (b.  o. 
480)  and  prsised  the  inhabitants  for  the  zeal  which 
they  displayed  in  his  service.  Acanthus  surrendered 
to  Brasidas  b  c.424,  and  its  independence  was  shortly 
afterwards  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Acanthians  main  • 
tained  tibeir  independence  against  the  Olynthians, 
bnt  eventually  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia.   In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip 


ACANTHUS. 
(b.  o.  300)  Aemlhiu  mi  Imken  iDd  {Jnndend  bj 

the  flaet  of  th«  rapublic.  Sttnba  ud  Ptolemj  em>- 
neootilf  pl«G<  AcuitliiiB  on  th»  iSiigitic  gulf,  bnt 
time  cnn  bo  no  doubt  that  tha  toim  wu  on  the 
StTTTTiDiuc  golf,  w  iA  fitited  hj  HsmdotnA  uid  other 
aalliaritia:  tha  trmr  niij  hsTii  parhapg  niiBea  fiom 
the  lanitoij  of  AanChni  havini;  tbxtcbed  u  br  u 
tha  Singilic  golf.  At  Eritio,  the  rite  of  Aontbiu, 
then  KV  the  rnuu  of  >  lu^  aiKdent  miila,  adnncinf; 
in  a  cnrre  inu  the  Ma,  and  also,  <m  the  N.  ode  of 
the  hill  npu)  which  the  riUige  itaoda,  kom  re- 
mains of  aa  andenC  wall,  conatiacted  of  aqnan 
hlocks  of  grej  granite.  On  the  coin  of  AcanthoA 
£f;ond  below  is  a  Hon  hilling  a  boll,  wllich  confirms 
tha  acconnt  <£  Herodotna  (riL  135),  that  <n  the 
nanh  of  Xenes  Enni  Acanthni  to  Theime,  liens 
seiEed  tho  camela  which  cairied  the  proririons. 
(Herod.  lii.  115,  scq.  131,  eeq.j  Than.  it.  S4,  >eq. 
T.  18i  Xen.  Heil  T.  2;  LiT.  mi.  45;  Pint. 
QmeMl.  Grate.  30;  Stnb.  p.  330;  Lnka,  NertA- 
em  Greece,  Tol.  iii.  p.  147.) 


a.  (_Daihoar),  »  cilj  of  Egrpt,  on  tho  western 
bnnh  of  tho  Nile,  130  etadia  S.  of  Mnnphia.  It 
.  was  in  the  Mcmpkite  Nome,  and,  thentbre,  in  the 
Heptaoomis.  It  was  nlebnted  fiir  a  temple  of 
(Wris,  and  receired  Its  name  ftom  a  sacred  encle- 
mre  compmed  of  tha  Acaothns.  (Stnbl  p.  809; 
Mod.  1.97;  Staph.  B.  «.  0.;  Ptol.iT.5.§  55, who 
calls  the  town  'Ativ$av  n^Aii.) 

AGARNA'NIA  ('Ainipnvla  :  'Axapydy,  -Sm. 
Aoinifui,  -anis),  tha  Duat  westsdy  pTDvinoa  of 
Gneca,  was  bconded  co  the  K.  by  tha  Ambnidaii 
gulf,  on  tha  NB.  hj  Amphilochia,  on  Ih*  W.  and  SW. 
ij  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E.  bj  Aetolia.  It 
CDiMiined  abont  1571  aqnara  milee.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans,or  probablj  a  Utile  earlier,  the  riiar  Acheloni 
formed  tha  bonndarj  between  Acwiuaia  iDd  Aetolia; 
hut  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponntsiaa  war,  the  tarri- 
toij  of  Oeniidae,  which  was  one  of  the  Acamaiiian 
towns,  extmded  E.  of  this  river.  The  mleiior  of 
Acanunia  ia  coraied  with  fonets  and  -monfltaina  of 
no  great  alendon,  lo  which  some  modem  wrilen 
emnaooslj'  give  the  name  ofiCranla.  [Ciunu.] 
Between  th«e  maantuiu  there  are  serenil  Iskes, 
and  masj  fertile  rallies.  The  chief  riier  of  the 
eountry  is  tha  Acheloos,  vhich  ui  the  lowra  part  of 
its  coarse  Sows  throogh  a  laet  pUin  of  great  sa- 
tnnU  fertility,  called  after  itself  the  Parachebttis. 
This  plain  is  at  present  corered  with  marshes,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  appeare  to  have  ticen  formed 
hj  the  oUnTial  depcritjons  of  the  Achelons.  Owing 
to  this  circmnatance,  and  to  the  river  having  &«- 
qoentty  altered  its  channel,  the  soathem  pari  of  the 
coast  of  Acamonia  has  undergone  numerous  changes. 
The  chief  amnent  of  the  Achclous  in  Acaraania  is 
the  Anapu  ('Awroi],  which  flowed  into  the  main 
Etmun  80  stadia  S.  of  Stratna.  There  are  eereral 
YnimDOtories  on  tha  ceast,  tmt  rf  th»e  enlj  two  an 
npeeially  namad,  the  pmocDttx;  cf  AcniTM,  and 
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Ihatof  Crithota  (Kfitirri),  on  the  W.  cdssC,  Sxm- 
ing  ecu  eida  of  tha  nnall  hij^  on  which  the  town  of 
Astaens  stood.  Of  the  inland  lak«,  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  name  is  that  of  Melite  (MiAEtt)  :  Tri~ 
kardAo),  30  stadia  long  and  30  bnwl,  X.  of  the 
mmth  of  the  Acbdons,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oeni- 
adae.  There  was  a  lagoon,  or  salt  lake,  between 
Lencas  and  the  Ambracian  gulf,  to  whieh  Stiabo 
(p.  459)  gives  the  name  of  Uyrtontiiun  [Mup- 
To^rrior).  Although  the  ami  of  Acantaoia  was 
fertila,  it  wu  not  much  cultivated  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Tha  pnidacta  of  the  country  are  rarely 
mentioiied  by  the  ande&t  wiiten.  Fluj  speaks  of 
inm  mines  (zittL  19.  a  30),  and  also  of  a  pearl- 
fiibery  <M  Actiiun  (ii.  56).  A  modem  traveller 
stales  th.1t  the  recks  in  Acunania  indicate,  m  many 
places,  tho  prewTKa  of  copper,  and  ha  was  alao 
mfbrmed,  on  good  antboii^,  that  the  mountains 
predoce  coal  and  nilphm'  in  abundance.  (Jmraal 
of  tht  GeagngMaU  SodtOf,  voL  lit  p.  79.)  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitaoU  ceasisted  in  theh' 
herds  and  Bocks,  which  pastnred  in  the  lich  mea- 
dows in  the  lower  part  of  the  Achelons.  There 
were  DTuneroQS  iriaods  off  the  wntem  ccut  of  Acar- 
nania.  Of  these  the  miet  important  were  the 
EcniHAnn,  extending  from  the  month  of  the 
Aeheious  .'dong  the  ehore  to  the  If. ;  the  Tapuiab 
lHSin.AK,  lying  between  Leucae  and  Acumania,  and 
Leucab  itiielf,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Acamania,  but  was  ailerwaniB  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a  canal.  (Bespecting  Aiw-- 
nsnia  in  general  see  Strab.  p.  4S9,  seq. ;  Leake, 
Norihem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  488,  seq. ;  Fiedler, 
Jteiie  darch  Griahmtatid,  ToL  i.  p.  1 58,  seq.) 

Amphilochia,  which  is  sometimts  reckoned  a  part 
of  AcsmBoia,   is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 

The  name  of  Acsraauia  appean  lo  have  been 
tmknonn  in  the  earliest  times.     Homer  only  ealls 
the  country  opposite  Ithaca  and  Cepballenia 
the  genera]  name  of  Epdms  (jfini|ut),  or  tbi 
land  (Strab.  p.  451,  sub  fin.),  althongh  be  frequently 

The  country  is  said  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Taphii,  or  Teleboae,  the  Leleges. 
and  the  Cnretes.  The  Taphii,  or  Telebone  were 
chiefly  found  ui  tha  islandf  off  the  weatem  ca 

trT  piracy.    LTklkboae.]     The  Lrleges  were  mi 
wiiely  disBeminated,  and  were  also  in  poaseBoion 
one  period  d  Aetolia,  Locris,  and    other  prts 
Greece.  [Lblkokb.]     The  Curetn  are  said  to  have 
eoma  from  Aetolia,  and  to  hav*  settled  in  Acamania, 
after  Ihn  had  hasn  expelled  from  the  former  conntiy 
by  Aetolns  and  his  followeiB  (Stimh.  p.  46S).    The 
name  of  Acamania  is  derived  &um  Acaman,  the  ion 
of  Alcmaeon,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  the  month 
of  the  Achelous.    (Thnc  ii.  103.)    If  this  tra- 
dition is  of  any  value,  it  would  intimate  that  an 
Aj^ve  colony  settled  on  tha  coaet  of  Acamania  at 
an  early  period.     In  the  middle  of  the  7  th  century 


*  In  tha  year  B,  c.  339,  the  Acsmaniani,  m  the 
embaasj  which  they  sent  to  Borne  to  solicit  aaaist- 
ance,  pleaded  that  they  had  taken  no  put  in  tha 
expedition  against  Trey,  tha  anceator  of  Bona,  hemg 
tha  flnt  time  probably,  as  Thirlwall  remark),  that 
they  bad  ever  boasted  of  the  cniissian  of  thedr  name 
fium  the  Homeric  catalogue.  (Justin,  iiviii.  1  ,■ 
Stnb.  p.  463  ;  Thirhrall,  Bitt.  nf  Grtttt,  voL  viii, 
1^119,130.) 
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*.  c^  the  Corintliuiu  fbunded  Lancw,  Anacbciaiil, 
SoUinm,  and  otber  lowu  on  the  oowt.  (Stnd>. 
p.  453.)  Tha  cri|^  inli»lwt»iit»  of  Uh  ooonti; 
mndrinD  more  into  the  interior;  tbej  aem  mada 
nmch  pngraaa  in  the  arti  of  dviliinl  life;  and 
eren  at  ibe  time  it  the  Palopauuauaii  war,  tbe; 
vara  a  mde  and  barliamu  penpLe,  angogad  in  con- 
tinual vara  iritii  lluii  Higbbgon,  and  living  bj 
raiberj  and  pincj.  (Tbuo.  L  6.)  The  Acar- 
naniani,  bnwevei,  were  Qreeka,  and  aa  inch  were 
allowed  to  oontend  in  tbe  gmt  Faa-Hellenio  gamei, 
■llboagb  tbej'  vtn  doeclj  oonnected  with  Iheir 
neigbbonra,  the  Agraeana  and  Aniphikxluani  on 
the  gulf  of  Ambrada,  wbo  w«ra  baHiarian  or  ooa- 
Hellonic  natiooa.  Liln  other  rode  mgULtuneen, 
the  Acamaniana  are  praued  for  their  fidelity  and 
conragb  Thej  fmnod  good  lij;ht-4>ni»d  tnap*, 
and  were  eicdlent  ulingen.  Thef  liTed,  for  the 
moat  part  diipened  in  liUagea,  retiring,  when  at- 
tacked, to  the  mountaing.  They  wen  nniled,  haw. 
erer,  in  a  political  League,  of  which  Aiiitotle  wrote 
an  account  in  a  worlc  now  loet-  ('Ajrofntiiwr  floAi- 
Tfu,  Strab.  p.  331.)  Thnoydidea  mentirau  a  hill, 
named  Olpaa,  near  the  Amphilochian  Argoe,  which 
the  Acanianiaoa  had  fortified  aa  ■  [dac«  of  jodidal 
meeting  for  the  eetlkmeDt  of  dispatee.  (Thoc  iii. 
103.)  The  meetiogi  of  the  Lei{[ae«ei«  nanallj 
held  at  Stntns,  which  waa  the  chief  town  in  Acar- 
nnnia  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  G.  §  t\  conp.  Tbuc.  ii.  80); 
but,  iu  the  time  of  (he  Bomans,  the  meetinga  took 
pbioe  either  at  Tbjriom,  or  at  Lencas,  the  latter  of 
which  plaoee  became,  at  that  time,  the  chief  dtj  m 
Acamania  (Lit.  luiii.  16,  17;  Polyb.  xiviii.  fi.) 
At  an  earl;  period,  when  pirt  of  Ainphiloclua  be- 
longed to  the  Acsnuuiiana,  tbej  need  to  hold  a  pnbUc 
jodidal  congceea  at  Olpae,  a  fbrtified  bill  abirat  3 
■nilei  &om  Aj'goa  Ainphitochicniii.  Of  the  comtttu- 
tioD  of  their  Lcagoe  we  htm  •corcelj  any  pir- 
Ijcnlan.  We  laani  frun  an  inicriptjoa  found  at 
I^la,  the  nte  of  andent  Actinia,  that  there  waa 
a  CouDcil  and  a  general  aatembly  of  the  people,  by 
which  decreta  were  puaed.  ('EJaft  if  ^vA^  Kiil 
T#  mxrti  ™k  'AjtupKiHii').  At  liie  head  of  the 
Leagne  there  waa  a  Stiategua  (_ZTp€entyAt')  or 
deneral ;  and  the  Conncil  had  a  Secretary  (ypofifia- 
T4^i),  who  appcam  to  have  been  a  penon  of  import- 
ance, aa  in  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagnea. 
Tha  chief  priest  (ItfinrjXei)  of  the  (otnpk  of 
Apollo  at  Ai^om  eeema  to  bate  been  ■  penon  id 
high  rank ;  and  dther  hii  name  c>  that  of  the  8tn- 
tegna  was  employed  jor  i:fBdal  datn,  Uke  that  of  the 
flnt  Archon  at  Atbeni.  (BSckh,  Corpiu  Intcript. 
No.  1793.) 

The  hiitoty  of  the  Acamaniana  begins  in  the  time 
of  the  Pelopomeuan  war.  Their  haired  agunat 
the  Corinthian  scttlon,  who  had  dejffived  them  of 
aU  (heir  beet  porta,  uatorallj  led  them  to  aide  wit ' 
the  Athenians;  bnt  the  inmKidiate  caose  of  the 
alliance  with  (he  Utter  arose  fmn  the  cipaliion  of 
the  Amphilocbians  from  the  town  of  Argos  Ampbi- 
lochicum  by  the  Corinthian  aettlers  from  Ambrada, 
abont  B.!!.  431.  The  Acaraaniani  espoosad  the 
oause  of  the  eipdled  Amphilochiani,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  reatorstion  of  the  Utter,  thoj  applied  fbr 
aKiatance  to  Athena.  The  Athenians  accordingly 
aent  an  expedition  nnder  FbormiD,  who  took  Algol, 
expeJled  the  Ambradots,  and  reitored  the  town  to 
the  Amphlloabians  and  Acamaniana.  An  alliance 
was  DOW  formally  concluded  between  the  Acama- 
niana and  Athenians,  The  only  towns  of  Acamania 
which  did  not  jdn  it  wwe  Oeniadaa  and  Aslacu. 
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ef  gnat  lervice  tn  nainlalD- 


ing  the  nipceniicy  of  Athena  in  (be  wealeni  pert  of 
Greece,  and  they  diitingnished  tbeniBeliei  pxticn- 
larjj  in  B.G.  4S6,  when  they  gained  a  dgnal  victory 
under  the  ocmmand  of  Demaathenea  orer  the  Pek^ 
ponneatans  and  Ambraciots  at  Olpae.  (ThDC  iii- 
105,  seq.)  At  (he  omclusiai  of  this  campaign  tbey 
caaduded  a  pean  with  the  Ambnciots,  although 
they  still  coDtinned  allia  of  Athens  (Thoc  itL  114.) 

war  with  tba  Achaeana,  who  bad  takto  peeewejosi 
oS  Calydon  in  Astolia;  and  aa  the  Utter  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Acamaniana,  they  apphed  for  aid  to 
the  Idcedaemonians,  who  sent  an  army  into  Acar- 
nania,  commanded  by  Agefiilaos.  Tlie  Utter  ravaged 
1^,  but  his  expeditim  waa  not  attended 
r  Usting  conseqamces  (Xen.  ffeU.  ir.  6). 
AAer  the  time  oiF  Aleiander  the  Great  the  Aetoliana 


themaalree  closely  to  the  Uacedeoian  kings,  to  wbocn 
they  remained  fiiithful  in  their  Tarioos  Ticisaitudefl 
of  fortnne.  They  refused  to  dnert  the  canae  of 
Phihp  in  hu  war  with  the  Bomans,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  captnn  cf  Lencaa,  thdr  prindpal  toim, 
the  defeat  of  Phihp  at  Cyocsceplulae  that  they 
■ubmitted  (0  the  Banana.  (Lir.  xuiiL  16 — 17.) 
Whan  Antiochus  m.  king  of  Syria,  inraded  Greece, 
D.  c.  191,  the  Acamaniaiu  were  permaded  by  their 
conntrynan  HnasUochos  to  (aponse  hia  c«u»;  bat 
en  the  expulsion  of  Antiochna  fiwn  Greece,  they 
again  under  the  supremacy  of  Bome.  (I4v. 
.  I1~1S.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  a^ra  of 
Greece  by  Aemiiios  Paolos  and  the  Soman  commia- 
s  after  the  defeat  of  Persens  (h.c.  166), 
LenCBs  was  sejonited  from  Acamania,  hut  no  other 
change  waa  niade  m  the  oonntiy.  (Lii.  iIt.  3 1 .) 
When  Greece  was  leduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
fffOTtnce,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Acamania  waa  an- 
nexed to  the  pnnince  of  AchaU  or  of  Epeirus,  bat 
it  U  mentioned  at  a  Uter  time  as  part  of  Epdnu. 
[AcoAU,  No.  3.]  Ttie  inhabitaata  of  several  of 
ita  towiu  were  removed  by  Augnstna  to  Nkinc" 
which  be  founded  after  the  battle  of  Actiom  [! 
copous];  and  in  the  time  of 
country  u  deacrihed  by  Slrabo  aa  attetly  wom  out 
and  eihaoated.     (Strab.  p.  «60.) 

The  following  u  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Acamsrua. 
On  the  Ambiaciao  gulf,  from  K.  to  W. :  Lihkaza, 
Echinus  CExTm,  Sleph.  B.  s.e.;  Plin.  ir.  3;  Ax 
Fofili'),  Henclda  (PUn.  iv.3;  VaaOa),  Knttno- 
RiUM,  AcTiiiM.  On  or  near  Uie  west  of  the 
Icoian  sea,  from  M.  to  S. :  THTBtmi,  Palaeeub, 
Alvzu,  Soluck,  Astacus,  OainADAK.  In  tha 
interior  fram  S.  to  K.:  Old  OenU  [OeKia- 
dae],  CoRoirTA,  Mbtrofolis,  Stratus,  Bhyn- 
chns  (;viyx"\  >»r  Stratna,  of  uncertain  site 
(Pol.  ap.Alh.  iii.  p.  96,  d.);  Phytla  or  Phiik- 
TEIAK,  IIkdeoh.     The  Ionian  Ittnorsries  mmlioii 


o  Nicinolia, 
LCtium  [Ni- 
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ooly  ow  rad  in  Acaraoiia,  which  kd  firom  AeCiiim 
■la^  the  ooMt  to  Caljdon  in  Aetotia. 

ACCICAkki:  Gwtd»elinejo,}MlbnemCh'a»ada 
mad  Bau}, »  oooaderable  inhuid  city  of  Hispmia 
TanaoonaBsiB,  od  the  bordan  of  Baetka;  under  the 
BomuM  a  oolany,  with  the  Jos  Latintun,  under  the 
iall  naiiia  of  CaAooda  Jnlia  GemeUa  Aodtana.  Its 
eaias  are  Bmnenxia,  bearipg  the  heads  of  Angostos, 
Hberiiis,  GenDanicQB,  Dnisas,  and  Caligiila,  and 
the  euigns  of  the  kgions  ill.  and  tL,  from  whieh  it 
vaa  omkintepd  bj  Jolins  or  Angnstns,  and  fiom 
niiich  it  deixved  tiie  name  of  Gemella  (Itin.  Ant. 
ppw  402,  404;  Phn.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Inscr.  ap.  Grater, 
p.  271;  Eckhel,  toL  L  pp.  34—^5;  £R8che,«.v.) 
AcoofdingtoHaGiolnas  (SaL  i.  19^  Hus  was  wor- 
shipped here  with  his  head  sonoonded  with  the 
eon's  xajs,  under  the  name  of  Netoe.  Sach  an 
emUnn  is  seen  on  the  ooins.  [P.  S.] 

A'CCUA,  a  small  town  of  Apnlia,  mentiaDed 
onlj  bj  Idvj  (zziv.  20)  as  one  of  the  places  recovered 
bj  Q.  Fabins  finom  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth 
jear  of  the  Second  Panic  War,  n.  c  214.  It  ap- 
peals finom  this  passage  to  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  neighbooihood  of  Lnoeria,  bat  its  eicact  site  is 
muQiowB.  [[£.  H.  B.  J 

ACE  CAjoi:  JEtk.*AKoSi>s)y  the  Aocho  C^X^) 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Jadg.  i.  31),  the  Akha  of  the 
Aiahs,  a  ceLebnted  town  mod  harbour  on  the  shores 
of  Phoenida,  m  jat  32^^  54',  long.  35^  6'  £.  It  is 
aitnated  on  the  point  of  a  small  promontory,  the 
Dorthem  extremity  of  a  drcokur  bay,  of  which  the 
oppoate  or  soothem  horn  is  fanned  by  one  of  the 
ridges  of  Mount  CarmeL  Daring  the  period  that 
PtSemy  Sotcr  was  in  possession  of  Code-Syria,  it 
receired  the  name  of  Ptolsmaib  (UroXtfuAs:  Eth. 
nroKf/udnis,  IlToAc/iaievf),  by  which  it  was  lopg 
«K-«tii^gni«lwMi,  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudias 
It  becune  a  Boman  cdony,  and  was  styled  CoLoiru. 
Ci.AUDn  Caxsaris  Ptouocaib,  or  simply  Colonia 
PtouEicAis;  but  from  the  time  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerosalem,  it  has  been 
generally  known  all  OTer  Christendom  as  St  Jean 
iAerCj  or  simply  Acre, 

The  advantages  oflfered  by  the  poeitiai  of  Acre 
were  recognised  from  an  euly  period  by  those  who 
denied  to  keep  the  command  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
hot  it  did  not  rise  to  eminence  until  after  the  decay 
cf  Tyre  and  Sidon.  When  Strsbo  wrote  (p.  758),  it 
was  already  a  great  dty;  and  although  It  has  under- 
gone many  Tidssitades,  It  has  always  maintained 
a  oextain  d^;ree  of  importance.  It  originally  b^ 
knged  to  the  Phoenicians,  and,  thoogh  nominally 
xncloded  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
was  nerer  oonqoered  by  the  Israelites.  It  afterwards 
paaaed  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Persians.  According  to  the  first  dis- 
tribntian  of  the  dominions  of  Aleacander  it  was 
assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  bat  subsequently  M 
under  the  Seleuddae,  and  after  changing  hands  re- 
peatedly eventually  fdl  under  the  dominion  of  Bome. 
It  is  said  at  present  to  contain  from  15,000  to 
20/>00  mhabitants.  [W.  B.] 

A'CELUM  (^sofo),  a  toirn  of  the  interior  of 
Yenetia,  sitoated  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about 
18  miks  NW.  of  Treviw.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  23 ;  PtoL 
uL  1.  §  30.)  The  name  is  wriUen  "AiccSov  in  our 
editions  of  Ptolony,  but  the  correctne»  of  the  form 
A<^lnm  given  by  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
modem  town.  We  leun  from  Paulus  Diaconus  (ilL 
25,  where  it  is  corruptly  written  AcUnim)^  that  it 
was  a  lnshop*s  see  in  the  6th  century.  [£.  H.  B.I 


ACES.  II 

ACEBBAECAx^^:  AoeiTRnus)!  1.  Adtym 
the  interior  of  Campania,  about  8  miles  N£.  of 
Naples,  still  caDed  Acerru.  It  firet  appean  in  his- 
tory as  an  independent  dty  during  the  great  war  of 
the  Campanians  and  Latins  against  Bttne;  shortly 
after  the  condnsion  of  which,  in  b.o.  332,  the  Acer- 
rani,  in  common  with  seveial  other  Campanian  dties, 
obtained  the  Boman  **  dvitas,"  but  withoat  the  right 
of  soffirage.  The  period  at  which  this  latter  privi- 
lege was  granted  them  is  not  mentioned,  bat  it  is 
certain  tlut  they  ultinutdy  obtained  the  fall  rights 
of  Boman  dtizens.  (Liv.  viii.  17;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Mumc^iumy  MunicepBy  and  Praefeetura,  pp.  127, 
142,  233,  ed.  MtLlIer.)  In  the  second  Punic  war 
it  was  fidthfiil  to  the  Boman  alliance,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  216,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in  despur,  was 
plundered  and  burnt.  But  sfter  the  expulsion  of 
Hannibal  from  Campania,  the  Aoerrani,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Boman  senate,  returned  to  and  rebuilt 
their  dty,  B.C.  210.    (Liv.  xziii.  17,  zxvii.  3.) 

Daring  the  Sodal  War  it  was  besieged  uy  the 
Samnite  general,  C.  Paptus,  but  afiered  so  vigorous 
a  resistance  that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it.  (Ap- 
pian.  B.  C  i.  42, 45.)  Virgil  praises  the  fertility  of 
its  territory,  but  the  town  itself  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Clanius, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  that  it  was  in  his  time  al- 
most deserted.  (Viig<  Georg.  iL  225;  and  Servios 
ad  he,;  SiL  ItaL  viil  537;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  21.)  It 
subsequently  recdved  a  colony  under  Augustus  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  229),  and  Sfaabo  speaks  of  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Nda  and  Nuceria,  apparently  as  a  place  of 
some  consequence.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  retained  its  colonial  rank,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  ordinary  munidpal  town.  (Strab.  v. 
pp.  247,  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Orell.  In$cr.  no. 
3716.)  The  modem  town  of  Acerra  retains  the 
ate  as  well  ss  the  name  of  the  ancient  one,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except 
a  few  inscriptions,  remain  there.  (Lupnli,  JUr  Venu- 
tin,  p.  10 — 12.)  The  coins  with  an  Oscan  l^;end 
whidi  were  referred  by  Eckhd  and  earlier  nomisma- 
tists  toAoerrae,  belong  properly  to  Atella.  (MiU 
lingen,  Nwmmatique  de  rAnckime  lUHitf  p.  190; 
Friedlftnder,  OtkUchen  Mvmun^  p.  15.) 

2.  A  dty  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Insubres.  Polybius  describes  it  merely  as  situ- 
ated between  the  Alpe  and  the  Po;  and  his  words 
are  copied  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium :  but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  near  Cremona:  and  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  road  from  that  dty  to  Laus  Pompeia 
(Zodi  Vecckki)^  at  a  distance  of  22  Boman  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  13  finom  Crem(»ia.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  podtion  of  Gherra  <a 
Geraj  a  village,  or  rather  suburb  of  JPizzigketionef 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Adda,  It  appean  to 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength  and  im- 
portance (probably  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Adda)  even  before  the  Boman  conquest:  and  in  b.c. 
222,  held  out  for  a  condderable  time  against  tho 
consuls  Maroellus  and  Sdpio,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium.  (Pol.  ii.  34 ; 
Plut.  Marc,  6 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20 ;  Strob.  v.  p.  247  ; 
Stepb.  B.  8.  V. ;  Tab.  Pent. ;  Claver.  liaL  p.  244.) 

3.  A  third  town  of  the  name,  distinguished  by  the 
epthet  of  Yatriae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  14. 
s.  19)  as  having  been  dtuated  in  Umbria,  but  it  was 
already  destroyed  in  his  time,  and  all  due  to  its  po. 
dtion  is  lost.  [E.  H.  B.J 

ACES  (^AxTjy),  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  through 
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ACESINES. 


a  plain  surrounded  bj  mountainSf  respecting  which 
a  story  is  told  bj  Herodotus  (iiL  117).  Geographere 
Are  not  agreed  as  to  the  locality.  It  seema  to  be 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  £.  of  the  Caspian.  It 
b  pretty  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  Aces  of  He- 
rodotus is  not  the  Indian  river  Acesines.    [P.  S.] 

ACESINES  ('A««rfK»jf),  a  river  of  Sicily,  which 
flows,  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Tauromenium. 
Its  name  occurs  only  in  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  on 
occasion  of  the  attack  made  on  Naxoa  by  the  Mes- 
senians  in  b.  g.  425  :  but  it  is  evidently  the  same 
river  which  is  called  by  Pliny  (ilL  8)  Asd^es,  and 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  4)  Asnnus.  Both  these 
writers  place  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
TaurcHnenium,  and  it  6an  be  no  other  than  the  river 
now  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  CantarOy  a  con- 
siderable stream,  which,  after  foUowiug  throughout 
its  course  the  ncnihem  boundary  of  Aetna,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Capo  Sehiedf  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nazos.  The 
Onobauis  of  App&an  (£.  C.  v.  109)  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  the  same  river.  .Cluverius 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  r^arding  the  Fiume 
Freddo  as  the  Acesines  :  it  is  a  very  small  stream, 
while  tile  Cantara  is  one  of  the  largest  riv^s  in 
SicDy,  and  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  by 
Pliny.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  93 ;  Mannert,  voL  ix.  pt 
iL  p.  284.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACESINES  (^^AKwlrris  I  Chenab:  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  v.  1138,  makes  the  t  long,  if  any  choose 
to  consider  tlm  an  authority),'  the  chief  of  the 
five  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which  give  the 
name  of  Panjdb  (i.  e.  Fivfi  WeUers)  to  the  great 
plain  of  NW.  India.  These  rivers  are  described, 
in  their  oannection  with  each  other,  under  India. 
The  Acesines  was  the  second  of  them,  reckoning 
from  the  VV.,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all 
the  rest,  retained  its  name  to  its  jxmction  with  the 
Indus,  in  Ut.  28®  65'  N.,  long.  70®  28'  E.  Its 
Sanscrit  name  was  Chandrabhaga,  which  would 
have  been  HeUenized  into  Soyftpo^ayos ,  a  word  so 
like  to  'Ay^po^xtyos,  cr  ^AXt^av^po^yoSj  that  the 
followers  of  Alexander  changed  the  name  to  avoid 
the  evil  omen,  the  mcnre  so  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Macedonian  fleet  at  the 
turbulent  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Hydaspes 
(liitter,  Erdkunde  von  Arieny  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  456 : 
fir  other  references  see  India.)  [P.  S.] 

ACESTA.     [Segesta.] 

ACHAEI  (*Axaio/),  one  of  the  four  races  into 
which  the  Hellenes  are  usually  divided.  In  the 
heroic  age  they  are  found  in  that  part  of  Thessaly 
in  which  Phthia  and  HfUas  were  situated,  and  also 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  more  especially 
in  Argos  and  Sparta.  Aigos  was  frequently  called 
the  Achaean  Argos  Q'Apyos  *Axaufc($y,  Hom.  //. 
ix.  141)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pelasgian 
Argos  in  Thessaly;  but  Sparta  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Achaean  race 
in  Peloponnesus.  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus  were 
thus  the  two  chief  abodes  of  this  people;  but 
there  were  various  traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
and  a  difierence  of  opinion  existed  among  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  Thessalian  or  the  Peloponnesian 
Achaeans  were  the  more  ancient.  They  were 
usually  represented  as  deso^dants  of  Achaeus,  the 
son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  consequently  the 
brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  Pausanias 
(vii.  1)  related  that  Achaeus  went  back  to  Thessaly, 
and  recovered  the  domininna  of  which  hia  fiither, 
^uthas,  had  been  deprived;  and  then,  in  order  to 
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expUun  the^  existence  of  the  Achaeans  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  adds  that  Archander  and  Architeles,  tho 
sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back  from  Phthiotis  to  Argon, 
married  the  two  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  acquired 
such  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta,  that  they  called 
the  people  Achaeana  after  then*  father  Achaeus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  in  one  passage  says  (p. 
383),  that  Achaeus  having  fled  from  Attica,  where 
his  father  Xuthus  had  settled,  settled  in  Laoc^ 
daemon  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  the  name  of 
Achaeans.     In  another  passage,  however,  he  relates 
(p.  365),  that  Pelops  brought  with  hun  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  Phthiotan  Achaeans,  who  settled  in 
Laconia.    It  would  be  unprofitable  to  pursue  fiir- 
ther  the  variations  in  the  l^ends;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  that  the  Achaeans  in  Thessaly  were 
more  ancient  than  thoee  in  Peloponnesus,  since  all 
tradition  points  to  Thessaly  as  tho  cradle  of  the 
Hellenic  race.    There  is  a  totally  difierent  account, 
which  represents  the  Achaeans  as  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
It  is  preserved  by  Dionydus  of  Halicaraassus  (L 1 7), 
who  relates  that  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus 
were  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Larissa;  and  that  they 
migrated  from    Peloponnesus  to  Thessaly,  where 
they  divided  the  country  mto  three  parts,  called 
after  them  Achaia,  Phthiotis  and  Pelasgiotis.    A 
modem  writer  is  disposed  to  accept  this  tradition  so 
&r,  as  to  assign  a  Pelasgic  6rigin  to  the  Achaeans, 
though  he  regards  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans  as  more 
ancient  than  their  brethren  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Thirlwall,  ffUt.  of  Greece^  vol.  L  p.  109,  seq.) 
The  aolj/act  known  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
people,  which  we  can  admit  with  certainty,  is  their 
existence  as  the  predominant  race  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pelopoimesus. 
They  are  represented  by  Homer  as  a  brave  and 
warlike  people,  and  so  distingubhed  were  they  that 
he  usually  calls  the  Greeks  in  general  Achaeans  or 
Panachaeans  (tlayaxeuolj  IL  iL  404,  vii.  73,  &c.). 
In   the   same   manner  Peloponnesus,  and   some- 
times the  whole  of  Greece,  is  called  by  the  poet  tho 
Achaean  land.     ('Axcuts  toTo,  Hom.  //.  i.  254, 
Od,  xiii.  249.)    On  the  conquest  of  Pelopoimesus 
by  the  Dorians,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Achaeans  were  drivoi  out  of  Argos  and  Laconia, 
and  thoee  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people.    Moet  of  the  ex- 
pelled Achaeans,  led  by  Tisamoius,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  proceeded  to  the  land  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  called  simply  Aegialus 
(Alyia\6t)  or  the  **  Coast,"  and  was  inhabited  by 
lonians.     The  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Achaeans 
and  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor,  leaving 
their  country  to  their  conquerors,  from  whom  it  was 
henceforth  called  Achaia.     (Strab.  p.  383;  Pans, 
vii.  1 ;  Pol.  ii.  41 ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  145.)     The 
further  liistoiy  of  the  Achaeans  is  given  under 
Achaia.     The  Achaeans  founded  several  colonies, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  Croton  and 
Sybaris.     [Croton;  Stbaris.] 

ACHAIA  CAxafa,  Ion.  'Axau>:  Eth,  'Axouff, 
Achaeus,  Achlvus,/ein.  and  adj.  *Axcu<£r,  Achaias, 
Achab:  Adj.  *Axbuk6s^  Achaicus,  Achfiius).  1. 
A  district  m  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  in  which  Phthia 
and  Hellas  were  situated.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  abode  of  tho  Achaeans,  who  were  hence 
called  Phthiotan  Achaeans  ('Axfluol  ol  ^wtcu)  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Achaeans  m  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. [For  details  see  Achaei.]  It  was 
from  this  part  of  Thessaly  that  Achillea  came,  and 
Homer  says  that  the  subjects  of  this  hero  were 
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caDed  IfynudflOB,  and  HeUenea,  and  Acbaeaos. 
(/I.  ii.  6S4.)  Thb  district  coptmned  to  retain  the 
name  of  Acfaak  in  the  time  of  Herodotna  (viL  173, 
197),  and  the  inhahitanta  of  Phthia  were  called 
PhthiolanAdiaeana  tin  a  stm  later  period.  (Thnc 
TiIL  3.)  An  acooont  of  thia  part  of  Theesaly  is 
girea  under  Thsssalia. 

2.  Originallj  called  Aboialus  or  AsoiAuaA 
{AlymX6Sf  AcTidAffia,  Horn.  //.  ii.  575;  Pans.  vii. 
1.  §  1;  Stxah.  p.  383),  that  is,  *<the  Coast,"  a 
pronnce  in  the  N.  of  Pdoponnesos,  extended  along 
the  Corinthian  gnlf  from  tiie  river  Lariasns,  a  little 
S.  of  the  promontory  Amzos,  which  separated  it 
from  Elis,  to  the  river  Sjthas,  which  separated  it 
from  Sicjonia.  On  the  S.  it  was  bordered  by  Ar- 
cadia, and  oo  the  SW.  by  Elis.  Its  greatest  length 
akog  the  ooast  is  alwot  65  English  miles:  its 
breadth  ftam  ahoot  12  to  20  miles.  Its  area  was 
probably  abont  650  square  miles.  Achaia  is  thus 
only  a  narrow  slip  of  conntiy,  lying  npon  the  slope 
of  the  northern  xange  of  Arcadia,  through  which 
are  deep  and  narrow  gofges,  by  which  alone  Achaia 
can  be  inraded  from  the  sooth.  From  this  momi- 
tain  range  descend  nnmeroos  ridges  running  down 
into  the  sea,  or  separated  from  it  by  narrow  levels. 
The  plains  on  the  ooast  at  the  feot  of  these  moon- 
tains  and  thevallies  between  thom  are  generally 
very  fertile.  At  the  present  day  coMvation  ends 
witli  the  plain  of  Patra,  and  the  whole  of  the  west- 
cm  port  of  Achaia  is  finest  or  posture.  The  plains 
are  drained  by  nnmeroos  streams;  bat  in  oanseqoence 
of  the  ppQxiroity  of  the  moontains  to  the  sea  the 
eonrse  of  these  torrents  is  necessarily  short,  and 
most  of  them  are  dry  in  summer.  The  ooast  is 
genenlly  low,  and  deficient  in  good  harbonre. 
Goknel  Leake  remarks,  that  the  levd  along  the 
ooast  of  Achaia  ^  appeare  to  hare  been  formed  in  the 
coone  of  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents 
which  descend  firam  the  loify  mountains  that  rise 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  plains.  Wheranrer 
the  riven  are  largest,  the  plains  are  most  extensive, 
and  each  river  has  its  oorrespandait  promontory 
pn^Qctioo^  in  like  manner  to  its  volume.  These 
promontories  are  in  general  neariy  opposite  to  the 
openings  at  whidi  the  riven  emeige  from  tiie 
moDntains."    (Pdopofmenaca,  p.  390.) 

The  highest  mountain  in  Achaia  is  situated  be- 
hind Pabae ;  it  is  called  Moxs  Pakachaicus 
by  Polybios,  and  is,  perhaps,  \t)B  same  as  the  Sdo- 
cKa  of  Pliny  (r^  Ilayaxc^^''  V*'>  Pol*  ^'  SO ; 
Plin.  iT.  6:  Voidhia).  It  is  6322  English  feet  in 
height  (Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iL  p.  138, 
Pelopotmenaca,  p.  204.)  There  are  three  oonspi- 
eooos  pramontories  on  the  coast.  1.  Dbspakum 
(Ap^voKor:  C.  Dkirepano)^  the  most  northerly 
poLot  in  Peloponnesus,  is  confounded  by  Strabo  with 
the  neighbouring  promontoiy  of  Bhiimi,  but  it  is 
the  low  sandy  point  4  miles  eastward  of  the  latter. 
Its  name  is  connected  by  Pftusanias  with  the  sickle 
of  Cronus;  but  we  know  that  this  name  was  often 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  low  sandy  promontories, 
which  assume  the  ffxtm  of  a  ip4wapoify  or  sickle. 
(Strab.  p.3a5;  Pans.  viL  23.  §. 4 ;  Leake, iforea, 
voL  lit  p.  415.)  2.  Rhutm  C^lor:  Cattia  of  the 
Morea)f  4  miles  vrestward  of  Drepanum,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  opposite  the  promontoiy  of  Aimit- 
BHiUM,  sometimes  alio  called  Bhitun  (^Aprl^iovi 
Cattle  of  ButnU£)f  on  the  bordere  of  Aetolia  and 
Lficris.  In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
ether  the  ftnner  was  cslkd  rh  'Axiuk6¥,  and  the 
btter  rh  MoKvupac^rf  from  its  vichiity  to  the  town 
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ol  Molycreiom.  These  two  promontories  formed 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  breadth 
of  tiie  strait  is  stated  both  by  Dodwell  and  Leake 
to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  the  ancient 
writen  make  the  distance  less.  Thneydides  makes 
it  7  stadia,  Strabo  5  stadia,  and  Pliny  nearly  a 
Boman  mile.  On  the  promontory  of  Bhium  there 
was  a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Thuc.  iL  86 ;  Strab. 
pp.  335,  336;  Plin.  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Dod- 
well, Clastical  Tomf^  vol.  i.  p.  126;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol  ii.  p.  147.)  3.  Arazub  ("Afo^or:  Kalogria), 
W.  of  Dyme,  formerly  the  boundary  bet^'een  Achaia 
and  Etis,  but  the  confines  were  afterwards  extended 
to  the  river  Larissos.  (PoL  iv.  65 ;  Strab.  pp.  335, 
336;  Paus.  vi.  26.  §  10.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  riven  of  Achaia 
from  E.  to  W.  Of  these  the  only  two  of  any  im- 
portance are  'the  Crsthis  (No.  8)  and  the  Peirus 
(No.  14).  1.  Stthas,  or  Sts  {'ZtSus^  2vs),  form- 
ing the  bonndaiy  between  Achaia  and  Sicyonia. 
We  may  infer  that  this  river  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tanoe  from  Sicyon,  frnn  the  statement  of  Pauaanias, 
that  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  there  was  a  pocession 
of  dbildren  from  Sicyon  to  the  Sythas,  and  back 
again  to  the  city.  (Paus.  iL  7.  §  8,  ii.  12.  §  2,' 
vii.  27.  §  12;  Ptol.  iiL  16.  §  4;  compi  Leake, 
Aforea,  vol.  iiL  p.  383,  Pehpomteaiaca,  p.  403.) 
2.  Cbius  (Kpiis%  rising  in  the  mountains  above 
Pellene,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  W.  of 
Aegeira.  (Pans.  vH.  27.  §  11.)  3.  Cbathis 
(KpaBis:  Aknaa)^  rising  in  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
A^e.  It  IB  described  as  iJfvaoSy  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  streams  in  Achaia,  which  were 
mostly  dry  in  summer,  as  stated  above.  The  Styx, 
which  rises  in  the  Arcadian  mountain  cf  Aroania, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Crathis.  (Herod.  L  145 ;  Cal- 
lim.  t»  Jov.  26;  Strab.  p.  386;  Paus.  vii.  25. 
§  11,  viil.  15.  §§  8,  9,  viii.  18.  §  4;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol  ilL  pp.  394,  407.)  4.  BuKAiCDS  (woro^^f 
Boi^polk^sc  river  of  JTo/avryto,  or  river  of  Bura), 
riaing  in  Arcadia,  and  fiilling  into  the  sea  £.  of 
Bura.  It  appean  from  Strabo  that  its  proper  name 
was  Erasmus.  (Paus.  viL  25.  §  10;  Strab.  p.  371 ; 
Leake,  L  c.)  5.  Cxbtnites  (JUtpwirris:  Boh- 
hfuid)^  flowing  from  the  mountain  Ceryneia,  in 
Arcadia,  and  fidling  into  the  sea  probably  E.  of 
Helice.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  §  5;  Leake,  L  c.)  6. 
Sexjnub  (ScAiroSr:  river  of  VottUza)^  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Helice  and  Aegium.  Strabo  erro- 
neously describes  it  as  flowing  through  Aegium. 
(Paus.  viL  24.  §  5;  Stmb.  p.  387;  Lenke,  I,  c.) 
7,  8.  Mkoaiotas  (Mfyatflras)  and  Phoehix 
(^oTytOy  both  fiUling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Aegium. 
(Paus.  viL  23.  §  5.)  9.  Bolinasus  (BoXxmubs), 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  E.  of  the  promontoiy 
Drepanum,  so  called  from  an  ancient  town  Bolina, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  §  4.)  10.  Sblemnus  (2^Ae/aws), 
flowing  into  the  sea  between  the  pramontories  Dre- 
panum and  Bhium,  a  little  E.  of  Argyra.  (Paus. 
vii.  23.  §  1.)  11,  12.  CiiARABBUS  (Xdpiapos: 
river  of  Velvitgi)  and  Mkiuchtjs  (Mti\ixos:  river 
o{Sykena)y  both  fklling  into  the  sea  between  the 
promontoiy  Bhium  and  Patrae.    (Pans.  vii.  22. 

!11,  vii.  19.  §  9,  20.  §  1.)  13.  Glaucus 
TAtuiKos  :  Lefkoy  or  Lafka)^  falHng  into  the  sea, 
a  little  S.  of  Patrae.  (Fans.  vii.  18.  §  2;  Leake, 
vol.  il.  p.  123.)  14.  Peirus  (Utipos  :  Kame- 
nitea),  also  called  Achelous,  falling  into  the  b^ 
VK^  Olenus.    This  river  was  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
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under  the  name  of  Peunu,  as  we  kam  from  Stiabo. 
It  ib  described  by  Leake  as  wide  and  deep  in  tlie 
latter  end  of  February,  altboagh  no  rain  had  fallen 
for  some  weeks.  Into  the  Peirus  flowed  the  Tea- 
iheas  (Tcvdcor),  which  in  its  tnni  rec^yed  the 
Cancon.  The  Peiros  flowed  past  Pharae,  where  it 
was  called  Pi8nis(ni«po«),  bat  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  called  it  by  the  former  name.  (Strab.  p.  342 ; 
Herod,  i.  145;  Paos.  vu.  18.  §  1,  22.  §  1;  Leake, 
Tol.  IL  p.  155.)  Strabo  in  another  passage  calls  it 
Melas  (McAat)i  bat  the  reading  is  prolutbly  cor- 
rupt. Dionysius  Periegetes  mentions  the  Melas  along 
with  Uie  Crathis  among  the  rivers  flowing  from  Mt 
Erymanthus.  (Strab.  p.  386 ;  Dionys.  416.)  15. 
Larisus  (Actpurof :  Mana)^  forming  the  boundary 
between  Aduua  and  Ells,  rising  in  Mt.  Scollls, 
and  fiUling  into  the  sea  30  stodia  from  Dyme. 
(Pans.  vU.  17.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Liv.  xxvii.31.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia  are  said  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  were  called  Aegialeis 
{Alyia\€ts)j  or  the  "Coast-Men,"  from  Aegiatus, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  oountiy,  though  some 
writers  sought  a  mytliical  origin  for  the  name,  and 
derived  it  from  Aegialcus,  king  of  Sicyonia.  (Herod, 
vii.  94;  Pans.  vii.  1.)  The  lonians  subsequently 
settled  in  the  coontry.  According  to  the  mythical 
account,  loo,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  crossed  over  from 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Selinus,  the  king  of  the  country,  married 
his  daughter  Helioe,and  sacceeded  him  on  the  throne. 
From  this  time  the  land  was  called  Ionia,  and  the  in- 
habitants loiuans  or  A^ialian  lonians.  The  lonians 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  till  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  the  Achaeans, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Argos  andLacedaemon  by 
the  invaders,  marched  against  the  lonians  in  order 
to  obtain  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  latter  Under  the  command  of  their  king 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  they  defeated  the 
lonians  in  battle.  The  latter  shut  themselves  up  in 
Helice,  where  they  sustained  a  siege  for  a  time,  but 
they  finally  quitted  the  country  and  sought  refuge 
in  Attica.  The  Achaeans  thus  became  masters  of 
the  countsry,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
Uiem  AcluuA.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  iL  41;  Paus. 
vii.  1 ;  Strab.  p.  383.)  This  is  the  common  legend, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  no  no- 
tice of  lonians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  on  the  contrary,  the  catalogue  in  the 
Iliad  distinctly  includes  this  territory  under  the  do- 
minions of  Agamemnon.  Hence  there  seems  reason 
for  questioiung  the  occupation  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  lonians  and  their  ^pulsion  from  it  by 
Tisamenus;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  histo- 
rical Achaeans  in  the  north  port  of  Pelopoimesus  are 
a  small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  Achaean  popu- 
lation once  distributed  through  the  whole  peninsula. 
(Grotc,  History  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  lonians  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  villages, 
and  the  cities  in  the  country  to  have  been  first  built 
by  the  Achaeans.  Several  of  these  villages  were 
united  to  form  a  town  ;  thus  Patrae  was  formed  by 
an  imion  of  seven  villages,  Dyme  of  dght,  and 
Ae^um  also  of  sevoi  or  eight.  The  Achaeans  pos- 
seaaed  twelve  cities,  the  territory  of  each  of  which 
was  divided  into  seven  or  eight  demi.  (Strab.  p. 
386.)  This  number  of  12  is  said  to  hare  been 
borrowed  from  the  lonians,  who  were  divided  into 
12  parts  (Mcpco),  when  they  occupied  the  country, 
and  who  accordingly  refused  to  allow  of  more  than 
twelve  cities  in  tiicir  league.    Although  there  are 
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good  reasons  for  believing  that  there  were  mors  than 
twelve  independent  cities  in  Achaia  (Grote,  HisL  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  614),  yet  the  ancient  writers  al- 
ways recognize  only  12,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  establidied  number  of  the  oonfode- 
ration.  These  cities  oontinoed  to  be  governed  by  the 
descendants  of  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus,  after 
whose  death  they  abolished  the  kingly  nde  and  es- 
tablished a  democracy.  Each  of  the  cities  formed  tk 
separate  republic,  but  were  united  together  by  pe- 
riodical sacrifices  and  festivals,  where  Uiey  arranged 
their  disputes  and  settled  their  common  ooncema. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  145)  the  twelve  cities 
were  Pellene,  Aegeira,  Aegae,  Bura,  Helice,  Aegium, 
Bhypes,  Patreis  (ae),  Phareis  (ae),  Olenus,  Dyme, 
Tritaeeis  (Tritaea).  This  list  is  coped  by  Strabo 
(pp.  385,  386)  ;  but  it  appears  £ram  the  list  in 
Poly  bins  (ii.  41),  that  Leontium  and  Ceryneia  were 
afterwards  substituted  in  the  place  of  Khypes  and 
Aegae,  which  had  follen  into  decay.  Pousanias  (vii. 
6.  §  1)  retains  both  Rhypes  and  Aegae,  and  substi- 
tutes Ceryneia  for  Patrae;  but  his  authori^  is  of  no 
yalue  in  opposition  to  Polybius.  The  bond  of  uni<ni 
between  these  cities  was  very  loose,  and  their  oonnec- 
taon  was  of  a  religious  rather  than  of  a  pohtical 
nature.  Thus  we  find  them  sometimes  acting  quite 
independently  of  one  anodier.  Pellene  alone  joined 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  while  the  rest  remained  neutral ; 
and  at  a  later  period  of  the  war  Patrae  alone  es- 
poused the  Athenian  cause.  (Thnc.  ii.  9,  v.  52.) 
Their  original  place  of  meeting  was  at  Helice,  where 
they  ofiferod  a  common  sacrifice  to  Posdidon,  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  place ;  but  after  this  city  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  b.  c.  373  [Heuce], 
they  transferred  their  meetings  to  Aegium,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Zeus  H(»nagyrius,  or  Homarius, 
and  to  the  Panachaean  Demeter.  (Paus.  viL  24; 
Pol.  V.  94.) 

The  Achaeans  are  rarely  mentioned  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  Bdng  equally 
unconnected  with  the  great  Ionian  and  Doric  races, 
they  kept  aloof  for  the  most  part  finxn  the  struggles 
between  the  Greek  states,  and  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed a  state  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperi^  down 
to  the  time  of  Philip.  They  did  not  assist  the  other 
Greeks  in  repdling  the  Persians.  In  b.  c.  454  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  but  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  Achiua  in  the  truce  for 
thirty  years,  wlych  they  concluded  with  Sparta  and 
her  allies  in  b.  o.  445.  (Thuc  i.  Ill,  115.)  In 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  joined  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  probably  very  reluctantly. 
(Thuc.  iL  9.)  They  retained,  however,  a  high  cha- 
racter among  the  other  Greeks,  and  were  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  sincerity  and  good  foith.  So 
highly  were  they  valued,  that  at  an  early  ago  some 
of  the  powerfrd  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  applied  for 
their  mediation  and  adopted  their  institutions,  and 
at  a  later  time  they  were  chosen  by  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans  as  arbiters  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
(Pol.  ii.  39.)  The  first  great  blow  which  the 
Achaeans  experienced  was  at  the  batUa  of  Chaero- 
neia  (b.  c.  338),  when  they  fought  witn  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  against  Philip  and  lost  some  of 
their  bravest  citizens.  Eight  years  afterwaxxls  (b.  c. 
330)  all  the  Achaean  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  tX  Man- 
tinaa,  in  which  Agis  fell.  This  severe  blow  left 
them  80  prostrate  that  they  were  unable  to  render 
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to  the  oonfederate  Greeks  in  tile  La- 
niian  war  after  the  death  of  Alexander.    (Paoa.  irii. 
6.)    But  their  indepemdent  spirit  had  awakened  the 
jealooflj  of  the  Macwionian  ralere,  and  Demetrras, 
Caasandff,  and  Antii^onus  GfHiatas  placed  garrisans 
in  their  dxies,  or  held  posaeeaon  of  them  by  means 
of  tjnwts.    Sadi  a  state  of  things  at  length  be- 
came iasnppartahle,  and  the  oommotians  in  Maoe- 
donia,  which  felhvwed  the  death  of  Lysimachns  (b.  o. 
281),  afibsded    them  m  &TOurable  opportmuty  far 
thnwing  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppresaon;  and  the 
Gaulish  invasifan  which  shortly  followed  effectnally 
pieTeoted  the  Macedonians  from  interferii^  in  the 
affiurs  of  the  Pelopaimesiis.    Pabae  and  Dyme  were 
the  fiist  two  cities  which  expelled  the  Macedonians. 
Their  example  was   speedily  followed  by  Tritaea 
and  Pharae  ;  and  these  four  towns  now  resolved  to 
renew   the    ancsent    Leagne.      The  date  of   this 
event  was  B.  a.  280.     Fire  jean  afterwards  (b.  c. 
275)  they  were  joined  by  A^mn  and  Bura,  and 
the  acceasiaa  of  the  former  dtj  Was  the  more  im- 
portant, aa  it  had  been  the  r^nlar  place  of  meeting 
of  the  eariier  Lesj^ne  after  the  destmctioo  of  HeUce, 
as  has  been  alicadj  related.     The  main  principles  of 
the  anstitutioa  of  the  new  League  were  nowfixed,aud 
a  ooliinm  was  erected  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
cQofedenite  towns.     Almost  inmiediately  afterwards 
Ceryneia  was  added  to  the  League.  There  were  now 
only  three  Temaining  cities  of  the  ancient  League, 
which  had  not  joined  the  new  confederation,  namely, 
Leantinm,  Aegeixa,  and  Pellene;  for  Helioe  had  been 
Bwalbwed  up  by  the  sea,  and  Olenus  was  soon  after- 
wards abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  The  three  cities 
nxntiaDed  shore  soon  afterwaids  united  themselves 
to  Uie  Tifj^p^**^  which  ^us  consisted  of  ten  cities. 
(P<4.  n.  41 ;  Stnb.  p.  384;  Pans.  riL  18.  §  1.) 

The  Achaean  Leagne  thus  renewed  erentoally 
became  the  most  powerful  political  body  in  Greece  ; 
and  it  happened  hj  a  strange  ooinddenoe  that  the 
people,  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
heraie  age,  but  who  had  abaust  disappeared  from 
hiataiy  lor  several   oenturies,  again  became  the 
iriotest  among  the  Greek  states  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Batkii*8  independence.    An  account  of  the 
coDfldtotion  of  thia  League  is  given  in  the  Dictionary 
of  AntiqaitieB  (art.  Achaicum  Foedm),  and  it  is 
therefore  only  neoessaiy  to  give  here  a  brief  re- 
eapttnlatkn  of  its  fundamental  laws.    The  great 
object  of  the  new  League  was  to  effect  a  much 
ckser  poSidcal  union  thim  had  existed  in  the  former 
one.    No  city  was  allowed  to  make  peace  or  war  or 
to  treat  with  any  foreign  power  apart  from  the  entire 
oatioQ,  although  each  was  aDowed  the  undisturbed 
ooDtiol  of  its  internal  sffidrs.    This  sovereign  power 
resided  in  the  fodend  assembly  (ot^wSof,  iKKK-nala, 
ewiBpum)  which  was  held  twice  a  year  originally 
at  Aeginm,  afterwards  at  Corinth  or  other  places, 
thongh  estraordinaiy  meetings  might  be  convened 
by  the  oflioers  of  the  League  either  at  Aeginm  or 
^ewhere.    At  aD  these  meetings,  eveiy  Achaean, 
who  ]»d  attained  the  age  of  80,  was  allowed  to 
^eak  ;  but  qoestions  were  not  decided  by  an  ah- 
sdate  nu^ori^  of  the  dtiaens,  but  by  a  majority  of 
the  dtiee,  which  were  members  of  the  League.    In 
addition  to  the  general  assembly  there  was  a  Council 
(^MiAi(),  which  previoosty  decided  upon  the  ques- 
tions that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  League  were:    1.  The 
Strategvt  or  general  (Srponry^f),  whose  duties  were 
par^  mifitaiy  and  pertly  dvil,  and  who  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  ooo&deracy.    For  the 
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first  25  years  there  were  two  Strategi ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (b.g.  255)  only  one  was  appointed. 
Marcus  of  Ceryneia  was  the  first  who  held  the  sole 
office.  (PoL  ii.  43 ;  Strab.  p.  385.)  It  was  pro- 
bably  at  this  time  that  an  Hipparehm  (Jhnrapxos^ 
or  commander  of  the  cavalry  was  then  first  appointed 
in  pktce  of  the  Strategus,  whose  office  had  been 
abolished.  We  also  read  of  an  Under-Strategns 
(5iro^Tpanry^5),  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
extent  of  his  powers  or  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  chief  Strategus.  2.  A  Seeretafy  of 
8kUe(ypatAfun9is).  8.  Ten  Demmiyi  (^/uovpyoi), 
who  formed  a  kind  of  permanent  committee,  and 
who  probably  represented  at  first  the  10  Achaean 
cities,  of  which  the  Losgue  consisted.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Demiurgi,  however,  was  not  increased, 
when  new  cities  were  subsequently  added  to  tlie 
League.  All  these  officers  were  elected  for  one 
year  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  sssembly,  and  the 
Strategus  was  not  eligible  for  re>election  till  a  year 
had  ekpsed  after  the  expiration  of  his  office.  If  the 
Strategus  died  under  Uie  period  of  his  office,  bis 
phice  was  filled  up  by  his  predecessor,  until  the 
time  for  the  new  elections  arrived. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  League.  At  the  time  of  its  rerival  its  numbers 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  collective  population 
of  the  oonfederate  states  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  single  city  according  to  Plutarch. 
(ArcU,  9)  Its  greatness  may  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nection with  Arstus.  Up  to  this  time  the  League 
was  confined  to  the  Achaean  cities,  and  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  incor- 
porating foreign  cities  with  it.  But  when  Aratus 
had  delivered  his  native  city  Sicyon  from  its  tyrant, 
and  had  persuaded  his  frllow-citizens  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  League  (b.c.  251),  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  k^er.  Aratus,  although  only  20 
yeare  of  age,  became  the  soul  of  the  League.  The 
great  object  of  his  policy  was  to  liberate  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  cities  from  their  tyrants,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  Macedonia,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  League ;  and  under  his 
able  management  the  confederacy  constantly  re- 
ceived fresh  accessions.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  khig 
of  Macedonia,  and  his  successor  Demetrius  II.,  used 
every  effort  to  crush  the  growing  power  cf  the 
Achaeans,  and  they  were  supported  in  their  efforts 
by  the  Aetolians,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  the 
confederacy.  Aratus  however  triumphed  over  their 
opposition,  and  for  many  years  the  League  eigoyed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prosperity.  In  b.  a 
243  Aratus  surprised  Corinth,  expelled  the  tynuot, 
and  united  this  important  dty  to  the  League.  The 
neighbouring  cities  of  Megara,  Troezen,  and  £pi- 
daurus  followed  the  example  thus  set  them,  and 
joined  the  League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
A  few  yean  aftierarards,  probably  in  b.  0.239,  Mega- 
lopolis also  became  a  member  of  the  League ;  and 
in  B.O.  236  it  received  the  accession  of  the  powerftil 
dty  of  Axgos.  It  now  seemed  to  Aratus  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus 
might  be  annexed  to  the  League,  but  he  experienced 
a  &r  more  formidable  opposition  from  Sparta  than  he 
had  antidpated.  Cleomenes  III.,  who  had  lately  as- 
cended the  Spartan  throne,was  a  man  of  energy;  and 
his  military  abilities  proved  to  be  fiu-  superior  to  those 
of  Aratus.  Neither  he  nor  the  Spartan  government 
was  disposed  to  place  themselves  on  a  levd  with  the 
Achaean  towns ;  and  accordingly  when  Aratus  at- 
tempted to  obtain  possession  of  OrchomenuS|  Tegea, 
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and  Mantineia,  which  had  joined  the  AetoUan  League 
and  had  been  ceded  bj  the  latter  to  the  Spartans, 
war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean 
League,  B.c.  227.  In  this  war,  called  by  Poljbios 
the  Cleomenic  war,  the  Achaeans  were  defeated  in 
sereral  battles  and  lost  some  important  places ;  and 
so  unsoocessfol  had  they  been,  that  ther  at  length 
resolved  to  form  a  ooaUtion  or  alliance  with  Sparta, 
acknowledging  Cleomenes  as  their  chief.  Aratns 
was  nnable  to  brook  this  humiliation,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  applied  to  Antigonus  Doson  for  help,  thus 
undoing  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  making  the 
Achaean  cities  again  dependent  upon  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  willingly  promised  his,  assistance ;  and 
the  n^otiations  wiUi  Glemcnes  were  bndun  off,  b.c. 
224.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes  by  Antigonus  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Scllasia,  B.  c.  221 .  Cleomenes  immediately  left  the 
country  and  sailed  away  to  Egypt.  Antigonus  thus 
became  master  of  Sparta ;  but  he  did  not  annex  it 
to  the  Achaean  League,  as  it  was  no  part  of  his 
policy  to  aggrandize  the  latter. 

The  next  war,  in  which  the  Achaeans  were  en- 
gaged, again  witnessed  dicir  humiliation  and  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia.  In  b.  c.  220  oonmaenced 
the  Social  war,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  Aetolians 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  defeated  the  Achaeans, 
whereupon  Aratus  applied  for  aid  to  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  Antigonus  on  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  The  young  monarch  conducted  the 
war  with  striking  ability  and  success;  and  the 
Aetolians  having  become  vreaiy  of  the  contest  were 
glad  to  condnde  a  peace  in  B.a  217.  The  Achaeans 
now  remained  at  peace  for  some  years ;  but  they  had 
lost  the  proud  pre-eminence  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  had  become  little  better  than  the  vassals 
of  Macedonia.  But  the  influence  of  Aratus  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  his  death  (b.c.  218)  was  occasioned  by  a  slow 
poison  administered  by  the  king's  order.  The  re- 
generation of  the  League  was  due  to  Philopoemen, 
one  of  the  few  great  men  produced  in  die  latter  days 
of  Grecian  independence.  He  introduced  great 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Achaean  army, 
and  accustomed  them  to  the  tactics  of  the  l&ce- 
donians  and  to  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx.  By 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  and  character,  he 
acquired  great  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and 
breathed  into  them  a  martial  spirit  By  these  means 
he  enabled  them  to  fight  their  own  cause,  and 
rendered  them  to  some  extent  independent  of  Mace- 
donia. His  defeat  of  Machanidas,  tyrant  o(  Sparta 
(b.c. 208),  both  established  his  own  reputation, 
and  caused  the  Achaean  arms  again  to  be  respected 
in  Greece.  In  the  war  between  the  Bomans  and 
Philip,  the  Achaeans  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
republic,  b.  c.  1 98.  About  this  time,  and  for  several 
subsequent  years,  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Mf^hani- 
das  as  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Nabis  was  shun  by  some 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  192  ;  whereupon  Philopoemen 
hastened  to  Sparta  and  induced  the  city  to  j<an  the 
League.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  191)  the 
Messoiians  and  the  Eleans  also  jomod  the  League. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  at  length  an- 
nexed to  the  League;  but  its  independence  was 
now  little  more  than  nominal,  and  its  conduct  and 
proceedings  were  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  the  Achaeans 
under  Philopoemen  ventured  to  punish  Sparta  in 
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b.  c.  188  by  razing  the  fortiflcations  of  the  city  and 
abolishing  Uie  laws  of  Lycurgus,  thcb  conduct  was 
severely  censured,  by  the  senate ;  and  every  succeed- 
ing transaction  between  the  League  and  the  senate 
showed  still  more  clearly  the  subject  condition  of  the 
Achaeans.     The  Romans,  however,  still  acknow- 
ledged in  name  the  independence  of  the  Achaeans  ; 
and  the  more  patriotic  part  of  the  nation  continued 
to  offer  a  constitutional  resistance  to  all  the  Roman 
encroachments  up<m  Uie  liberties  of  the  I«eague, 
whenever  this  could  be  done  without  affording  the 
Romans  any  pretext  to  war.    At  the  head  of  this 
party  was  Philopoemen,  and  after  his  death,  Ly- 
cartas,  Xenon,  and  Polybius.     Callicrates  on  the 
other  hand  was  at  the  head  of  another  party,  which 
counselled  a  sorile  submission  to  the  senate,  and 
sought  to  obtain  aggrandizement  by  ihe  subjec- 
tion of  their  country.     In  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
political  opponents,  Callicrates,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  by  the  Romans,  drew  up  a  list  of  1000 
Achaeans,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  nation, 
whom  the  Romans  carried  off  to  Italy  (b.  c.  167) 
mider  the  pretext  of  their  having  afforded  help  to 
Perseus.    The  Romans  never  brought  these  prisonii^rs 
to  trial,  but  kept  them  in  the  towns  of  Italy ;  imd 
it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  17  years,  and  when 
their  number  was  reduced  to  300,  that  the  senate 
gave  them  permission  to  return  to  Greece.    Among 
those  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  coontiy,  there 
were  some  men  of  prudence  and  abihty,  like  the 
historian  Polybius ;  but  there  were  others  of  weak 
judgment  and  violent  passions,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated by  thdr  long  and  m^just  confinement,  and 
who  now  madly  urged  their  country  into  a  war  with 
Rome.    A  dispute  having  arisen  between  Sparta  and 
the  League,  the  senate  sent  an  embassy  into  Greece 
in  B.  c.  147,  and  required  that  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  cities  should  be  severed  from  the 
Les^e,  thus  reducing  it  almost  to  its  original  con- 
dition when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns. 
This  demand  was  received  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, and  Critolaus,  who  was  dieir  general,  used 
every  effort  to  inflame  the  passkms  of  the  people 
against  the  Romans.    Through  his  influence  the 
Achaeans  resolved  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  deckred 
war  against  Sparta.    This  was  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Rome  itself,  and  was  so 
understood  by  both  parties.    In  the  spring  of  146 
Critolaus  marched  northwards  through  Boeotia  into 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  but  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
Metellus,  who  advanced  against  him  from  Mace- 
donia.   He  was,  however,  overtaken  by  Metellus 
near  Scarphea,  a  little  S.  of  Thermopylae ;  his  forces 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  he  himself  was  never  heard 
of  after  the  battle.    Metellus  followed  the  fugitives 
to  Corinth.    IHaeus,  who  had  succeeded  Callicrates 
in  the  office  of  General,  resolved  to  continue  the 
contest,  as  he  had  hew.  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
war  and  knew  that  he  had  no  hope  of  pardon  from 
the  Romans.    Meantime  the  consul  Mummius  ar- 
rived at  the  Isthmus  as  the  successor  of  Metellus. 
Encouraged  by  some  trifling  success  against  the 
Roman  outposts,  Diaeus  ventured  to  ofier  battle  to 
the  Romans.  The  Achaeans  were  easily  defeated  and 
Corinth  surrendered  without  a  blow.     Signal  ven- 
geance was  taken  upon  the  unfortunate  city.    The 
men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  tiie  women  and  children 
were  reserved  as  skves :  and  after  the  city  had 
been  stript  of  all  its  treasures  and  works  of  art,  its 
buildings  were  committed  to   the  flames,    b.  a 
146.   [CoKiKTHUB.]     Thos  perished  the  Achaean 
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League,  and  nith  it  the  independence  of  Greece ; 

bnt  Mk  TeraOectioii  of  the  Achaean  power  was  perpc- 

tnated  hj  the  name  of  Achaia,  which  the  Bomans 

frave  to  the  sooth  of  Greece,  when  they  formed  it  into 

a  pffovisce.   (Pans.  viL  16,  sah  fin.) 

The  history  of  the  Achaean  Leagne  has  been 
treated  with  dbOity  by  aerend  modem  writers.  The 
beat  wtoks  on  the  sabject  are:  —  Hdwlng,  Ges- 
cii^te  des  Achaiicken  BtmdeSf  Lefhgo,  1829  ; 
Scfacrn,  GeseUdkte  Griecheniand's  von  der  Entste^ 
hmg  des  AetoL  und  Achfctischen  Bundet  bU  auf 
<&  Ztniarmtg  CorvOht,  Boon,  1833  ;  Fkthe^s 
GackidUe  MaeedcmetUj  toI.  ii.,  Ldpz.  1832;  Mer- 
Icker,  A<Aaieorvm  Libri  II L,  Daxmst.  1837  ; 
BrandstSter,  Geach,  dea  Aetoliachen  LandeSj  Volkes 
tmd  Bundes,  Berlin,  1844;  Droysen,  EeUerUsmut^ 
ToL  n^  Hambnrg,  1843  ;  Thirlwall,  Sistortf  of 
Greeeej  ytA.  ym. 

The  followix^  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Achaia 
from  £.  to  W.:  Pellene,  with  its  harbonr  Aristo- 
nanftae,  and  its  dependent  fortresses  Olums  and 
GeooeBsa,  or  Donnssa:  Axosiba,  with  its  fortress 
Pfaelloe  :  Aboas  :  Bura  :  Csryioeia  :  Heucx; 
AxGiUK,  with  the  dependent  places  Lenctmm  and 
Erinenm :  the  harbonr  of  Pakoru  ub  between  the  pro  • 
moDtories  of  Drepannsi  and  Bhiun :  Patras,  with 
the  dependent  places  Boline  and  Argyra :  Olenus 
with  the  dependent  places  Peine  and  Emyteiae  : 
Dms,  with  the  dependent  places  Teichos,  Heca- 
tomhaeoi  and  Langon.*  In  the  interim  Fharoc: 
LsosmrM:  Tbitaka.  The  foQowing  towns,  of 
which  the  sites  axe  unknown,  are  mentioned  only  by 
Stephanns  Byzantinns:  Acarra  (^Axafi^a);  Alos 
^AAof )  :  AiUMe  QAydmf)  :  Aschebn  ^kax^tov) : 
Aiotiia  ( ACcrrof)  :  Pella  (n^AAa)  :  Phaestus 
(♦oitfT^i):  Politeia  (noAircux):  Psophis  {^wpis): 
SooliB  QU6Kls)  :  Tame  (Tdpini) :  Teneinm  (Ti- 
ivmt):  Thii&s  (6piov5),  wbich  first  belonged  to 
Achaia,  afterwards  to  £Iis,  and  lay  near  Patrae. 
Athenaeus  (sir.  p.  658)  mentions  an  Achaean  town, 
named  Tnxnileia    (Tpofxifitut)   celebrated  for  its 
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Respecting  the  geography  of  Achaia  in  general 
see  Miiiler,  Doriantj  toL  ii.  p.  428,  seq.;  Leake's 
MortOj  Tols.  iL  &  ilL,  and  Pdopofmetiaca;  Boblaye, 
Redi(erche$f  p.  15,  seq. ;  Cortins,  PehponneMoay  toL 
i  p.  403.  seq. 


OOnr  OF  ACHAIA. 

3.  Achaia,  the  Soman  province,  indnding  the 
whfiie  of  PdoponnesQS  and  the  greater  part  of 
Hdks  proper  with  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
time,  hffwever,  at  whidi  this  eonntrywas  reduced 
to  the  fonn  of  a  Boman  province,  as  well  as  its 
exact  limits,  are  open  to  mnch  discnsrion.  It  is 
nsoally  stated  by  modem  writers  that  the  proTince 
was  formed  on  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  in 
B.  o.  146;  bat  there  are  several  reasons  for  ques- 
tioniqg  thjs  statement.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
stated  by  any  andent  writer  that  Greece  was  formed 
into  a  province  at  this  time.  The  silence  of  Poly- 
btos  OD  the  subject  would  be  oonclnsive,  if  we  pos- 
lessed  entire  that  part  of  his  history  which  related 
the  cooqaest  of  the  Adiaeans;  but  in  the  existing 
fe^gmcDts  of  that  portioB  of  his  work,  there  ia  no 


allusion  to  the  establishment  of  a  Bcanan  province, 
although  we  find  mention  of  various  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Romans  for  the  consolidation  of 
their  power.  2.  Many  of  these  regulations  would 
have  been  unnecessary  if  a  provincial  government 
had  been  established.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
government  of  each  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  and  that  all  foderal  assemblies  were 
abolished.  Through  the  influence  of  Polybios  the 
federal  assemblies  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  held, 
and  some  of  the  more  stringent  regulations  were  re- 
pealed. (Pol.  xL  8—10  ;  Pans.  vii.  16.  §  10.) 
The  re-establishment  of  these  ancient  forms  appears 
to  have  been  described  by  the  Bomans  as  a  restora* 
tion  of  liberty  to  Greece.  Thus  we  find  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  at  Dyme  mention  of  i^  iiroScSo^ 
tiiini  Ktnk  Koivhy  rots  'EKkifoty  4\.fv$tpla,  and 
also  of  71  dwo^uca  rots  ^Kxoiois  M  '^ttiitdav 
woKlrtta,  language  which  could  not  have  been  used 
if  the  Boman  jurisdiction  had  been  introduced  into 
the  country.  (B5ckh,  Corp,  Inteript  No.  1543; 
camp.  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  458.)  3.  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Plutarch  {Cim,  2),  that  in  the  time 
of  LucuHus  the  Ramans  had  not  yet  begun  to  send 
praetors  into  Greece  (oihre»  tls  r^v  'EAA&t  'Pw^icuoi 
arparrtyohs  ^^Jtifjorovro)'^  and  that  disputes  in  the 
country  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  governor 
of  Macedonia.  There  is  the  less  reason  for  ques- 
tioning this  statonent.  since  it  is  in  accordance 
with  Uie  description  of  the  proceedings  of  L.  Piao, 
when  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  is  represented  as 
plundering  the  countries  of  southern  Greece,  and  ex- 
ercising sovereignty  over  them,  which  he  could  hardly 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  subject  to  a  provincial 
administration  of  their  own.  (Cic  e.  PU.  40.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  south  of  Greece  was  first  made 
a  separate  province  by  Julius  Caesar;  since  the  first 
governor  fA  the  province  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  was  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  GaesaiL  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  vi.  6.  §  10.) 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  made  by  Au- 
gustus, the  whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epeims,  the 
latter  of  which  formed  part  of  Blyris.  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  tiie  senate  and  was 
governed  hy  a  proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840;  Dion 
Cass.  liiL  12.)  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  16)  took  it  away  firom  the  senate  and 
made  it  an  imperial  province  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76), 
but  Claudius  gave  it  back  again  to  the  senate  (Suet. 
Claud.  25).  In  the  reign  of  this  emperor  Corinth 
was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  brought  before  Junius 
Gallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.  (^Aeta  AposL  xviii. 
12.)  Nero  abolished  the  province  of  Achaia,  and 
gave  the  Grseks  their  liberty ;  but  Vespasian  again 
established  the  provincial  government  and  compelled 
the  Greeks  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  (Paus.  vii.  17. 
§§3,4;  Suet.  Vesp.  S.) 

The  boundaries  between  the  pnmnoes  of  Mace- 
donia, Epeirus,  and  Achaia,  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Strabo  (p.  840),  in  his  enumeration  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,says:  *EfiS6ftri¥  'Axitay 
fiiXP^  OerroXlos  iral  A/T«\«y  iced  'AKopydvav^  Kcd 
rivmv  'HTTttptnuciiv  iBv&v,  Zoa  rfi  MoiccSoWf 
wpocr6piarcu.  "  The  seventh  ({wovince)  is  Achaia,  up 
to  Thessaly  and  the  Aetolians  and  Acamanians  and 
some  Epeirot  tribes,  which  border  upon  Macedonia." 
Most  modem  writers  understand  M^XP'  ^  inclusive, 
and  GODseqnently  make  Achaia  indude  Thessaly, 
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Aetdia,  and  Aftamania.  Their  mterpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  in  Tacitos,  in  which  Nioopolis 
in  the  sonth  of  Epeinu  is  called  by  Tacitns  (ilim. 
IL  53)  a  ci^  of  Aehaia ;  bat  too  much  stress  most 
not  be  laid  upon  this  passage,  as  Tacitns  may  only 
have  used  Aehaia  in  its  widest  signification  as 
equivalent  to  Greece.  If  fiixpi  is  not  indnsivei 
Thessaly,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania  most  bo  assigned 
either  wholly  to  Mamionia,  or  partly  to  Macedonia 
and  partly  to  Epeims.  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  seq.),  in 
his  division  of  Greece,  assigns  Thesialy  to  Maoe- 
donia,  Acamania  to  Epeiros,  and  Aetolia  to  Aehaia; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  represents  the  political 
division  of  the  country  at  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
(a.  d.  150).  Aehaia  continued  to  be  a  Roman  pro- 
vince governed  by  proconsuls  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian.    (Kruse,  BeUas,  voL  L  p.  573.) 

ACHATtACA  (^^Kxipaica),  a  village  of  Lydia, 
on  the  road  from  TraUes  to  Nysa,  with  a  Plntonium 
or  a  temple  of  Pluto,  and  a  cave,  named  Chaionium, 
where  the  nek  were  healed  under  the  direction  of 
the  priests.    (Strab.  ziv.  pp.  649,  650.) 

ACHARNAE  ('Axopi'a/ :  Eth,  'Axtyrci^s,  Achar- 
nanus,  Nep.  Them,  1.;  Adj.  *kx'f»M6s),  the  prin- 
cipal demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oaieis, 
was  situated  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  and  conse- 
quently not  fiur  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Panes.  It  was 
from  the  woods  of  this  mountain  that  the  Achar- 
nians  were  enabled  to  carry  on  that  trafiic  in  char- 
coal for  which  they  were  noted  among  the  Athenians. 
(Aiistoph.  Aehetrn,  332.)  Their  land  was  fertile  ; 
their  population  was  rough  and  warlike ;  and  they 
famished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pdopcmnwaan 
war  3000  hopUtes,  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole  infimtry 
of  the  republic.  They  possessed  sanctuaries  or 
altars  of  Apollo  Aguieus,  of  Heracles,  of  Athena 
Hygieia,  of  Athena  Hippia,  of  Dionysus  Mdpomenus, 
and  of  Dionysus  Cissus,  so  called,  because  the 
Achamians  said  that  the  ivy  first  grew  in  this 
demus.  One  of  the  pkys  of  Aristophanes  bears  the 
name  of  the  AcharnianSk  Leake  supposes  that 
branch  of  the  plain  of  AUiens,  which  is  induded 
between  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Khoitid  and  a 
projection  of  the  range  of  Aegaleos,  stretching  east- 
ward from  the  northern  tenninaUon  of  that  moun- 
tain, to  have  been  the  district  of  the  demus  Achamae. 
The  exact  situation  of  the  town  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Some  Hellenic  renudns,  situated  f  of  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  Menidkij  have  generally 
been  takeft  for  those  of  Archamae ;  but  Afenidhi  is 
more  prdnbly  a  oorraption  of  n«or<8cu.  (Thuc  iL 
13,  19—21;  Ludan,  Icaro-Menip.  18;  Pind. 
Nem.  ii.  25 ;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  6 ;  Athen.  p.  234 ; 
Steph.  B.  $.  V. ;  Leake,  Demi  o/AttioOf  p.  35,  seq.) 

ACHABBAE,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  on  the  river  Pamisus,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (zzxii.  18),  but  apparently  the  same  place 
as  the  Adiame  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  s.  16). 

ACHA'TES  QAxdrns),  a  small  river  in  Sdly, 
noticed  by  Silius  Italicus  for  tiie  renuurkable  clear- 
ness of  its  waters  (^perheenteni  tpiendenU  gmyite 
Achaien,  ziv.  228),  and  by  various  other  writers  as 
the  place  where  agates  were  found,  and  firom  whence 
they  derived  the  name  of  *'  lapis  Achates,"  which 
they  have  ivtained  in  all  modem  languages.  It  has 
been  identified  by  Cluverins  (followed  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers)  with  the  river  Diritfo,  a  small 
stream  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  7  miles  £.  of 
Terranovoi  which  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  dear- 
ness  of  ita  waters:  but  Pliny,  the  only  author  who 
afibids  any  clue  to  its  position,  distinctly  places  the 
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Achates  between  Thermae  and  Sdinus,  in  the  SW. 
quarter  of  the  island.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
JHrillOj  but  its  modem  name  is  unknown.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14,  xa3viL  10.  s.  54 ;  Theophrast  de  Lapid, 
§  31;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  3;  Sdin.  5.  §  25;  dvmt.SiciL 
p.  201.)  [E.H.B.] 

ACHELOTJS    Qkx*^s,    Epic     'AxcXi^s). 
1.  {A»propoUxmo\  the  largest  and  most  cdebrated 
river  in  Greece,  rose  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  after 
fiuwing  through  the  mountainous  ooontiy  of  the 
Ddopians    and  AgrMans,  entered    the    plain    of 
Acamania  and  Aetdia  near  Stratus,  and  dischaiiged 
itsdf  into  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  Acamaniao 
town  of  Oeniadae.     It  subeequently  formed  tho 
boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  but  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  territocy  of  Oentadae 
extended  east  of  the  river.    It  is  usually  called  a 
river  of  Acamania,  but  it  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
Aetd«n.     Its  general  direction  is  from  north  to 
south.    Its  waters  are  of  a  whitish  yellow  or  cream 
colour,  whence  it  derives  its  modem  name  of  Atpro- 
potamo  or  the  White  river,  and  to  which  Dionysiua 
(432)  probably  alludes  in  the  epitiiet  itfyvpoSivtis. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  called  more  andently  Thoas, 
Axenus  and  Thestius  (Thuc  ii.  102;  Strab.  pp. 
449,  450,  458;  Plut  de  Fbm,  22;  Stq^L  B.  a.  v.) 
We  learn  fin>m  I^eake  that  the  reputed  sources  of 
the  Achdous  are  at  a  village  called  KhaUHf  which 
is  probably  a  corroption  of  Chalcis,  at  which  place 
Dionyaius  Peri^etes  (496)  places  the  sources  of 
the  river.     Its  waters  are  swelled  by  numerous 
torrents,  which  it  recdves  in  its  passage  through 
the  mountains,  and  when  it  emerges  into  the  plaon 
near  Stratus  its  bed  is  not  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width.     In  winter  the  entire  bed 
is  often  filled,  but  in  the  middle  of  summer  the 
river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  of 
which  only  two  are  of  a  considerable  sixe.    After 
leaving  Stratus  the  river  becomes  narrower;  and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  ooarse,  the  plain  through 
which  it  fiows  was  called  in  antiquity  Parachdoitis 
after  the  river.    This  plain  was  cdebrated  for  ita 
fertility,  though  covered  in  great  part  with  marshes, 
several  of  whuJi  were  farmed  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  Achdous.    In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
presents  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  wander- 
ings; and  these  deflexions,  observes  a  recent  tra- 
veller, are  not  only  so  sudden,  but  so  extensive, 
as  to  render  it  difkult  to  trace  tiie  exact  line  of  its 
bed, — and  sometimes,  fiar  several  miles,  having  its 
direct  course  towards  the  sea,  it  appears  to  flow 
back  into  the  mountains  in  whidi  it  rises.     The 
Achdous   brings  down   finom   the   mountains   an 
inunense  quantity  of  earthy  partides,  which  have 
formed  a  number  of  small  islands  at  its  moutii, 
which  bdong  to  the  group  anciently  called  £chi- 
nades;  and  part  of  the  mainland  near  its  mouth  is 
only  alluvial  depodtion.     [Echinadbs.]     (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  L  p.  186,  seq.,  vol.  iiL  p. 
513,  voL  iv.  p.  211 ;  Mure,  Journal  of  a  Tom"  m 
Qreeee^  vd.  L  p.   102.)     The  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Achdous  were: — on  ita  left,  the  Gamptlus 
(Ko^w^Aof,  Died.  xix.  67:  Medghovo),  a  river  of 
considerable  size,  flowing  from  Dolopia  through  the 
territory  of  the  Dryopes  and  Eurytanes,  and  the 
Ctatrus  (K^a0or,  PoL  ap.  Ath.  p.  424,  c.)  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Eyrie  into  the  main  stream  just 
above  Conope:  — on  its  right  the  PsTiTAitcs  (Liv. 
xliii.  22)  in  Aperantia,  and  the  Akapus  ("Aiwror), 
which  fell  into  the  main  stream  in  Acamania  80 
stadia  S.  of  Stratus.    (Thuc  ii.  82.) 
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The  Achelons  was  regarded  as  the  itiler  and 
repreeentatrre  of  all  fresh  water  in  Hellas.  Hence 
he  is  called  hj  Homer  (/Z.  zx.  194)  Kf^fMy  'Axc- 
kAHos,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  migh^  god  throngh- 
ottt  Qreeoe.  He  is  oielebiated  in  mythologj  on 
account  of  his  combat  with  Herades  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Detaneira.  The  riw-god  first  attacked 
Heracles  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  on  being 
worsted  assumed  that  of  a  bnll.  The  hero  wrenched 
off  one  of  his  horns,  which  forth?rith  became  a 
cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plentj.  (Soph.  Track.  9 ;  Or. 
MeL  iz.  8,  seq.;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5.)  This  legend 
alludes  apparently  to  some  efforts  made  at  an  early 
period  to  check  the  ravages,  which  the  inundations 
of  the  river  caused  In  this  dLstiict;  and  if  the  river 
was  confined  within  its  bed  by  embankments,  the 
r^on  would  be  converted  in  modem  times  into  a 
land  of  plenty.  For  further  details  respecting  the 
mythological  character  of  the  Achelous,  see  DtcL  of 
Biogr,  and  Myth,  s.  v. 

In  the  Koman  poets  we  find  Aeheloidetj  i.  e.  the 
Sirenes,  the  daughters  of  Achelous  (Ov.  MeL  v. 
652):  Acheloia  CaUirhoi,  because  CallirhoS  was 
the  daughter  of  Achelous  (Ov.  Met,  iz.  413): 
pocula  AehekHaf  i.  e.  water  in  general  (Virg. 
Gtorg,  i.  9):  AcheloUu  Aeros,  that  is,  Tydeus, 
Bon  at  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  Achdohu  here 
being  equivalent  to  Aetolian.  (Stat  Theb.  ii. 
142.) 

2.  A  river  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Halis, 
flowing  near  Lamia.    (Strab.  pp.  434,  450.) 

3.  A  mountain  torrent  in  Arcadia,  flowing  into 
the  Alpheus,  from  the  north  of  Mount  Lycaens. 
(Pans,  viii  38.  §  9.) 

4.  Also  called  Peibus,  a  river  in  Achaia,  flowing 
near  Dyme.    (Strab.  pp.  342,  450.) 

AGHERDUS  CAx«p«<w^».  -ovmos*,  Eth,  'Ax^p- 
SovKTiof ),  a  demus  of  Attica  of  uncertain  site,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  Aristophanes 
(EocL  362)  in  joke,  uses  the  form  *Axpa!io6<nos 
instead  of  'Ax«p^^<os.  (Steph.  B.  ».  w.  *Axcp- 
novsj  'AxfioioOs ;  Aeschin.  in  Tun.  §  110,  ed.  Bek- 
ker ;  Lake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  185.) 

ACHESim,  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  town  in 
Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  among  the  victims 
of  the  oppressbns  of  Verzes.  Its  position  is  quite 
uncertain;  whence  modem  scholars  propose  to  read 
either  Scherini,  or  Achetini  from  Achxtum,  a  town 
supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus  (xiv. 
268);  but  the  "  pubes  liquentis  Achetii*  (or  Aehaeti, 
as  the  nanoe  stands  m  the  best  MSS.)  of  that  author 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  river  rather  than  a  town. 
There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  either  emendation. 
(Cic.  Venr.m.  43;  Zumpt  ai  he.\  Orell.  Owmatt. 
p.  6 ;  Cluver.  SicU.  p.  381 .)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'CHEBON  ('Axcp»Oi  the  name  of  several 
rivers,  all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
Heved  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world.  The 
Acheron  as  a  river  of  the  lower  world,  is  described 
in  the  Diet.  ofBiogr,  andMyth. 

1.  A  river  of  Epeirus  in  Thesprotia,  which  passed 
through  the  lake  Acherusia  {^Ax^povala  \lfurri),  and 
after  receiving  the  river  Gocytus  (KcSirvrof),  flowed 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  S.  of  the  promontory  Gheime- 
rium.  Pliny  (iv.  1)  erroneously  states  that  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Ambradot  gulf.  The  bay  of 
the  sea  into  which  it  flowed  was  usually  called 
Glycys  lamen  (^A.v«c^r  Mfufiv)  or  Sweet-Harbour, 
because  the  water  was  firesh  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity poured  into  it  from  the  lake  and  river.  Scylax 
and  Ptolemy  call  the  harbour  Elaea  (^Ekaua),  and 
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the  surrounding  district  bore  according  to  Thucy- 
dides  the  name  of  Elaeatis  (*EAouari5).  The 
Acheron  is  the  modem  Gvria  or  river  of  Suit,  the 
Cocytus  is  the  Vuvd,  and  the  great  marsh  or  lake 
belcrw  Kattri  the  Acherusia.  The  water  of  the 
Vviod  is  reported  to  be  bad,  which  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Pausanias  (i.  17.  §  5)  in  relation  to  the 
water  of  the  Cocytus  (2fS«p  crrcpr^araToy).  The 
Glycys  Umen  is  called  Port  /Vwidrt,  and  its  water  is 
still  fresh ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  the 
river  is  commonly  called  the  river  of  FandS%,  The 
upper  part  of  the  plain  is  called  Glyhy;  and  thus 
the  ancient  name  of  the  harbour  has  been  transferred 
from  the  coast  into  the  interior .  On  the  Acheron 
Aidoneus,  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  is  said  to  have 
reigned,  and  to  have  detained  here  Theseus  as  a 
prisoner;  and  on  its  banks  was  an  oracle  called 
y^Kvofutrrtiov  (Herod,  v.  92.  §  7),  which  was  con- 
sulted by  evoking  the  spuits  Si  the  dead.  (Thuc. 
L  46 ;  liv.  viii.  24 ;  Strab.  p.  324 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Pans.  L  17.  §  5 ;  Dion  Cass.  1.  12 ;  Scylaz,  p.  11 ; 
Ptolem.  iiL  14.  §  5 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  232,  seq.  iv.  p.  53.) 

2.  A  river  of  Ells,  a  tributary  of  the  Alphdus. 
(Strab.  p.  344;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.'  ii.  p.  89.) 

A'CHERON  ('Ax^P^Oi  a  «»a^l  ^ver  m  Bret- 
tinm,  near  Pandoeia.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in 
coiytmctioB  with  that  city  both  by  Strabo  and 
Justin,  from  whom  we  \eeixn  that  it  was  on  its 
banks  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Brattians,  b.  a  326. 
(Strab.  p.  256 ;  Justin,  zii.  2.)  Pliny  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  river  of  Brattium  (iii.  5.  s.  10.),  but 
appears  erroneously  to  connect  it  with  the  town  of 
Acherontia  in  Lucania.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  Arconti,  which 
falls  into  the  river  Cratlus  just  below  Consentia; 
but  its  identification  must  depend  upon  that  of 
Pandosia.  [Pahdosia.]  fE.H.B.] 

ACHERCNTLA  dAxtpovrtf  or  ^Ax^povria), 
a  small  town  of  Apulia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Lucania, 
situated  about  14  miles  S.  of  Venusia,  and  6  SE.  of 
Ferentum.  Its  position  on  a  lofty  hill  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace  in  a  well-known  passage  (oehae  nidiun 
Acherontiae,  Carm.  iii.  4.  14 ;  and  Acron  ad  he.), 
and  the  modem  town  of  Acerenza  retains  the  site  as 
well  as  name  of  the  ancient  one.  It  is  built  on  a 
hiU  of  considerable  elevation,  precipitous  on  three 
sides,  and  a£R)rding  only  a  very  steep  approach  on 
the  fourth.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  always  but  a  small  town,  and  is  not  men> 
tioned  by  saj  ancient  geographer;  but  the  strength 
of  its  position  gave  it  importance  in  a  militaiy  point 
of  view:  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Goths  against 
the  generals  of  Justinian,  it  was  occupied  by  Totila 
with  a  garrison,  and  became  one  of  tiie  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Gothic  leaders  throughout  the  contest. 
(Procop.  de  B.  G.  iii.  23, 26,  iv.  26, 33.)  The  read- 
ing  Achenmto  in  Livy  (ix.  20),  whidi  has  been 
adopted  by  Bomanelli  «id  Cramer,  and  ctmsidered  to 
refer  to  the  same  place,  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
authority.  (Alschefoki,  ad  he.)  The  coins  assigned 
to  this  city  belong  to  Aquilonia.        [£.  H.  B.] 

ACHERU'SLAc  PALUS  (^Ax^povaia  hifufif),  the 
name  of  several  lakes,  which,  like  the  various 
rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until 
at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
lower  world  itself.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  lake  in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flowed.     [AcHSBOK.]     There  vras  a  small  lake  of 
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this  name  near  Hermioiie  in  Argolis.  (Pans.  ii.  35. 
§10.) 

ACHEBU'SIA  PALUS  QAx^Powia  Kifum),  the 
name  g^ven  to  a  small  lake  or  saltwater  pool  in  Cam- 
pania separated  from  the  sea  onlj  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
betweenCmnae  and  Gape  ]kGsennm,nowcalledZ«a^o  di 
Ftisaro.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
it  (probahlj  hy  the  Greeks  of  Gnmae)  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  Avemns,  when  the  legends  con> 
necting  that  lake  with  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  had  become  established.  [Avbrnus.]  On 
this  account  the  name  was  by  some  applied  to  the 
Lncrine  lake,  while  Artemidorus  maintained  that  the 
Acherusian  lake  and  Avemus  were  the  same.  (Strab. 
V. pp. 243,245 ,'  Plin.iii.  5.  s.  9.)  TheLago  diFutaro 
could  never  have  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  region,  nor  could  it  have 
partaken  of  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  character  of 
I.ake  Avemus.  The  eicpressions  applied  to  it  by 
Lycophron  {Alex.  695)  are  mere  poetical  hypobole: 
and  Virgil,  where  he  speaks  of  tenebrota  pahu 
Ackeronte  refuto  (^Aen,  vi.  107),  would  seem  to  re- 
fer to  Avemus  itself  rather  than  to  the  lake  in  ques- 
tion. In  later  times,  its  banks  were  adorned,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Baiae,  with  the 
villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  one  of  these,  which  be- 
longed to  ServiHos  Vatia,  is  particularly  described 
by  Seneca  (Ep,  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHE'TUM.     [AcHERiNi.] 

ACHILLA,  ACHOLLA,  or  ACHULLA  OAx<^^- 
Xa :  JEth,  'AxoAAoios,  AchillitSnus :  ElAUah,  large 
Ku.),  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Afiica  Propria 
(Byzaoena),  a  little  above  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  about  20  G.  miles  S.  of  Thapsus. 
It  was  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Melita  (JKfo/to), 
the  people  of  which  were  colonists  from  Garthi^e. 
Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a  free  city.  In  the 
African  war,  b.  c.  46,  it  submitted  to  Caesar,  for 
whom  it  was  held  by  Messius;  and  it  was  in  vain 
besieged  by  the  Pompeian  commander  Considius. 
Among  its  ruins,  of  a  I&te  style,  but  very  extensive, 
there  has  been  found  an  interesting  bilingual  in- 
scription, in  Phoenicum  and  Latin,  in  which  the 
name  is  spelt  Achulla  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Strab.  p. 
831;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48;  Appian.  Pun.  94;  Hirtius, 
Bell  Afric.  33 — 43;  Plin.v.4;  Ptol.;  Tab.  Pent, 
name  corrupted  into  Anolla ;  Shaw's  TVareb,  p.  193 ; 
Barth,  TFandertM^en,  ^.  vol.  i.  p.  176;  Gesenius, 
Monum.  Phocnic,  p.  139.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'OS  DROMOS  (Ap<$/i0f  'AxiAA^os.or 
'AxiXAwj,  or  'AxfAXfxof,  or  'AxtAA^fos),  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  land  iu  the  Euxine,  KW.  of  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica  (^Crimea)  and  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  (Z^iueper),  running  W.  and  £., 
with  a  slight  inclination  N.  and  S.,  fer  about  80 
miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  coast  frx>m  which 
it  is  a  prolongation  both  ways.  It  is  now  divided 
by  a  narrow  gap,  which  insulates  its  W.  portion, 
into  two  parts,  called  Kom  (i.  e.  Umgue)  Tendra  on 
the  W.,  and  Kosa  DjarilgcUch  on  the  £.  In  the 
ancient  l^ends,  which  connected  Achilles  with  the 
NW.  shores  of  the  Euxine,  tliis  strip  of  land  was 
pitdhed  upon  as  a  sort  of  natural  stadium  on  which 
he  might  have  exercised  that  swiftness  of  fbot  which 
Homer  sings ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  instituted 
games  there.  Further  to  the  W.,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister,  lay  a  small  island,  also  sacred  to  the  hero,  who 
had  a  temple  there.  This  island,  called  Achillis  In- 
sula, (X  Leuce  ('Ax(XX^«f  ^  Aevin)  viicros)^  was  said 
to  be  the  place  to  which  Thetis  transported  the  body 
of  Achilles.    By  some  it  was  made  the  abode  of  the 
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shades  of  the  blest,  where  Achilles  and  other  heroes 
were  the  judges  of  the  dead.  Geographers  identify 
it  with  the  little  island  of  Zmtevoi,  or  (Man  AdoMti 
(L  e.  Serpents  Island)  in  30^  lO'  £  long.,  45^  15' 
N.  lat.  (Herod,  iv.  55,  76;  Enrip.  Tphig.  in  Tatar. 
438;  Pind.  O^p.  ii.  85;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  11; 
Strab.  pp.  306— -308,  folL ;  and  other  passages  col- 
lected by  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  p.  2,  pp.  442,  foil.,  ftod  For- 
biger,  voL  iii.  pp.  1121—1122.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLEUM  ('AxlXActoi'),  a  small  town  near 
the  promontory  Sigeum  in  the  Troad  (Herod,  v.  94), 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
was.  (Strab.  p.  594.)  When  Alexander  visited 
the  place  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  b.  g.  334,  he 
placed  chaplets  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  (Axiian, 
i.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ACHILLIS  INSULA.    [Achzlleos  Dromos.] 

ACHOLLA.     [Achilla.] 

ACHRADU'S.    [AcHBRDUS.] 

ACHRIS,  or  A'CHRITA.     [Ltchhidto.] 

A'CILA  (^Aiti\a)j  which  seems  to  be  identical 
with  OCEXIS  COmiXis),  now  Zee  Hill  or  Ghela, 
a  seaport  of  the  Sabaei  NomAdes,  in  Arabia  Felix,  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Mocha^  and  to  the  N.  of 
the  opiaing  of  the  strut  oi  Babel  Mandeb.  (Strab. 
p.  769;  Pfin.  vi.  23.  s.  26,  28.  s.  32;  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§  7.)  By  some  geographers  it  is  ident^ed  with  the 
BouAffcds  of  the  Homeritae  mentioned  by  Prooopius 
(-B.P.  i.  19).  [W.B.J 

ACIMINCUM,  ACUMINCUM  C^KoiffuyKoy, 
PtoL  ii.  16.  §  5 :  AU-Salanhemen)^  a  station  or  per- 
manent cavalry  barrack  in  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xix.  ll.  §  7 ;'  Notit  Imp.)  By  George  of  Ravenna 
(iv.  19),  and  on  the  Peutingerian  Table,  the  name 
is  written  Acunum.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINCUM,  AQUINCUM  (^AKoiiyKoy,  Ptol.  ii. 
16.  §  4;  Tab.  Pent;  OreUi,  Intcript.  506,  959, 
963,  3924;  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5;  Itin.  Anton.),  a 
Roman  colony  and  a  strong  fortress  in  Pannonia, 
where  the  legion  Adjutrix  Secunda  was  in  garrison 
(Dion.  Cass.  Iv.  24),  and  where  also  there  was  a 
large  manufiEictory  of  bucklers.  Acincum,  being 
the  centre  of  the  operations  on  the  Roman  frxmtier 
against  the  neighbouring  lazyges  (5/ordcf),  was 
occasionally  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperors.  It 
answers  to  the  ytesexA  AU-Buda,  where  Roman  base- 
ments and  brdLen  pillars  of  aqueducts  are  still  visible. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  lazyges,  stood  a  Roman  fort  or 
outpost  called,  from  its  relative  position.  Contra- 
Acincum  (Not.  Imp.),  which  was  connected  with 
Acincum  by  a  bridge.  Contra-Adncum  is  named 
Uiaffiow  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  7.  §  2).        [W.  B.  D.] 

ACrNIPO  ('AKiytnr<v:  Honda  h,  Vi^a,  Ku. 
2  leagues  N.  of  Ronda)y  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  a  loAj  mountiun.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Celtici  (ii  4.  §  15.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  tiie  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a  theatre,  amidst  which  many 
coins  are  found  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
place.  (Florez,  Eap.  Sagr.  vol.  ix.  pp.  16 — 60; 
Eckhd,  vol.  i.  p.  14.)  [P.  S.] 
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Acnos. 

ACmS  CAjupu),  a  lirer  of  Lncanift,  mentioned 

baAk  by  Pfiiiy  and  Stnbo,  as  flowing  near  to  He- 

radea  on  tin  N.  ade,  as  the  Siris  did  on  the  S. 

It  ta  stiQ  called  the  Acri  or  Affrif  and  has  a  coone 

of  above  50  miks,  ziaing  in  the  Apeomnes  near 

Mmni»  Nuovo,  and  flowing  into  the  Gnlf  of  Ta- 

rentimi,  a  fittle  to  the  N.  tt  Potieoro,  the  site  of 

the  aadent  Hendea.     (Plm.  in.  11.  s.  15 ;  Stnb. 

pi  264.)    The  Acedios  of  the  Itineruy  is  snppoeed 

bj  dnTerias  to  be  a  oomption  of  this  name,  but  it 

would  ^pear  to  be  that  of  a  town,  rather  than  a 

rirer.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  104.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACIS  CAcu),  a  river  of  Sicilj,  on  the  eastern 
ooast  of  die  iabmd,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Aetna.  It  is  celebrated  on  aoooont  of  the  mytho- 
logical &blB  oonnected  with  its  origin,  which  was 
aacxibed  to  the  blood  of  the  yoathiul  Ads,  crashed 
under  an  enonnoos  nek  by  his  xiTsl  Pdlyphemns. 
(Orid.  MeL  xiiL  750,  &c ;  SL  ItaL  xiy.  221—226 ; 
Anth.  Lat.  L  148 ;  Ser7.  ad  Vitg,  Ed  is.  89,  who 
ftnuueously  writes  the  name  Acinins.)  It  is  evi- 
doBtly  in  aDaskn  to  the  ssme  stoxy  that  Tbeocritns 
speaks  of  the  "sacred  watezs  of  Ads."  (*'Airi3of 
iMp^  SSmp,  IdifiL  L  69.)  Fran  this  &ble  itself  we 
may  jnliex  that  it  was  a  small  stream  gnshing  forth 
fivm  under  a  xock;  the  extreme  cddness  of  its 
waters  noticed  by  Solinns  (Solin.  5.  §  17)  also 
pointB  to  the  same  condnsion.  The  last  drcmn- 
stanoe  might  lead  ns  to  identify  it  with  the  stream 
now  called  Fmme  Freddo^  bat  there  is  every  ap- 
peaianoe  that  the  town  of  Adam  derived  its  name 
from  the  liver,  and  this  was  certainly  farther  sonth. 
There  can  be  no  doobt  that  Glaverios  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  the  little  river  still  called  Fiumt 
di  Jad,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Acque 
Gnmdi,  which  rises  nnder  a  rock  of  lava,  snd  has 
a  very  short  coarse  to  the  sea,  psssing  by  the 
xnodeni  town  of  Ad  Reale  (Adam).  The  Ads 
was  certainly  qoite  distinct  from  the  Acesines  or 
Asmes,  with  which  it  has  been  confoonded  by 
several  writers.  (Chiver.  Sunl.  p.  115;  Smyth's 
Sidlgf  pi  132 ;  Ortdani,  Dte.  Qto^.  p.  9 ;  Fernura, 
X^eseris.  deff  Etna,  p.  S2.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

A'CIUM,  a  smaQ  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sidly, 
TwntinnBd  only  in  the  Itinersry  (Itin.  Ant  p  87), 
wbkh  places  it  on  the  high  road  £rom  Catana  to 
Taunmeniam,  at  the  distjuice  of  9  M.  P.  from  the 
ioBUBt  dty.  It  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
the  fittle  river  Ads,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  modem  Ad  ReaJe,  a  oonsidersble  town,  aboat  a 
huIb  flnam  the  sea,  in  the  neighboarhood  of  which, 
on  the  road  to  Catania,  axe  extensive  remains  of 
Bflman  Thermae.  (Biscari,  Viaggio  in  SieSUa, 
Pl22  ;  Oxtqiani,  Dk.  Gtogr.  p.  9.)      [£.  H.  B.] 

ACMCXNIA  (^Aatpuudai  Etk.  *Air;«orM^,  *Aicfio- 
nof ,  Acmonensis),  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  mentioned  by 
Cioexo  (Pro  Flaec  15.)  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Dnylaeom  to  Philadelphia,  36  Boman  mOes  SW.  of 
Cotysenm;  and  mder  the  Bomans  bdonged  to  the 
Conveotos  Juridicas  of  Apamea.  The  dte  has  been 
fixed  at  Ahatboi;  bat  it  still  seems  doabtfiiL  (Ha- 
mOUB,  Ji^iearcke$,  ^  vol  L  p.  1 15.)     [G.  L.] 
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ACCNTIA  or  AGUTIA  CAmrrio,  Stiab.  p. 
152 ;  'Airoi^cio,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  the  Vaccad,  in 
Hispania  Tanaoonensis,  on  the  river  Dnrios  (Douro), 
which  had  a  ford  here.  Its  site  is  onknown.  [P.  S.] 
AGONTISMA,  a  station  in  Macedonia  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  8  or  9  miles  eastward 
of  Neapolis,  is  placed  by  Leake  near  the  end  oi  tho 
pssses  of  the  Sapad,  which  were  formed  by  the 
moantunons  ooast  stretching  eastward  from  Kacdla, 
Tafel  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  Christopolis 
and  the  modem  Kavdla,  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4 ;  It. 
Ant  and  Hierod.;  Leake,  Northern  Grteee,  vd.  iii. 
p.  180;  Tafd,  Do  Viae  EgruUiae  Parte  Orient. 
p.  13,  seq.) 

A'COBIS  ('A«copis),a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  Cynopolite  Nome,  17  miles 
N.  of  Antinoopolis.  (Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  59 ;  Tab.  Peut.) 
AGRA  LEUGE  ("Aicpa  Annch),  a  great  dty  of 
Hispania  Tanaconensis,  fianded  by  Hamilcar  Barras 
(Diod.  Sic  XXV.  2),  and  probably  identical  with  the 
Gastrom  Albam  of  Li^  (xxiv.  41).  Its  podtion 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  ooast  of  the  Sinos  Ilici< 
tanas,  N.  of  Hid,  near  the  modem  AUeante  (Ukert, 
voLii.  ptl,p.  403).  [1*S.] 

AGRAE  C^peu,  Thac.  et  alii;  'Airpo,  Steph. 
B.;  'Afcpoicu,  Ptol.;  'Airpaiol,  Steph.  B.;  Acrcn- 
ses,  Plin.;  PaiazzoHo),  a  dty  of  Sicily,  dtoated  in 
the  soathem  portion  of  the  island,  on  a  lofty  hill, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Syracose,  from  which  it  was  dbtant, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  24  Boman  miles  (Itin. 
Ant  p.  87 ;  Tsb.  Peat).  It  was  a  colony  of  Syra- 
case,  founded,  as  we  lesm  from  Thucydidcs,  70  years 
after  its  parent  dty,  i.  e,  663  b.  c.  (Thuc  vi.  5), 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance,  and  con- 
tinned  almost  always  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
Syracuse.  Its  podtion  must,  however,  have  always 
given  it  some  consequence  in  a  military  pdnt  of 
view;  snd  we  find  Dion,  when  marching  upon  Syra- 
cuse, halting  at  Aciae  to  watch  the  efiect  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. (Pint  IHon,  27,  where  we  should  certainly 
read  "Airpor  for  Ueuepds.)  By  the  treaty  condaded 
by  the  Bomans  with  Hieron,  king  of  Syracose,  Acrae 
was  included  in  the  dominions  of  that  monarch  (Diod. 
xxiii  Exc.  p.  502),  and  this  was  probably  the  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity.  During  the  Second  Punio 
War  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  Syracuse,  and  afforded 
a  place  of  refuge  to  Hippocrates,  after  his  defeat  by 
Marcellns  at  Acrillae,  b.  a  214.  (Liv.  xxiy.  36.) 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  it  in  history,  and  its  name 
is  not  once  noticed  by  Gicero.  It  was  probably  in 
his  time  a  mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  Uiongh  it  is 
found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  "  stipendiariae  dvitates," 
so  that  it  must  then  have  possessed  a  separate  muni- 
dpal  existence.  (Plin.  iii.  8  ;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  14.) 
The  nte  of  Acrae  was  correctly  fixed  by  Fazello  at 
the  modem  Palazzolo,  &e  lofty  and  blmk  situation 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  l^us 
Italicus  (*'tumulis  gladalibns  Acrae,"  xiv.  206),  and 
its  distance  from  SyrMmse  with  that  assigned  by  the 
Itineraries.  The  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
modem  town  is  said  to  be  still  called  Acremonte, 
Fazello  spesks  of  the  ruins  viable  there  as  '*egregium 
urbis  cadaver,"  and  the  recent  rseearches  and  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Baron  Judica  have  Inonght 
to  light  andent  remains  of  much  interest  The  most 
GOKuaderable  of  these  are  two  theatres,  both  in  very 
fair  preservation,  of  which  the  laigest  is  turned  to- 
wards the  N.,  while  immediatdy  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  W.  is  a  much  smaller  one,  hollowed  out  in  groat 
part  from  the  rock,  and  supposed  from  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  construction  to  have  been  intendBd  to 
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serve  as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  mosic  KumeroOB 
Qfther  arcbitectoral  fragments,  attesting  the  existence 
of  temples  and  other  boildings,  have  also  been  branght 
to  light,  as  well  as  stataes,  pedestals,  inscriptions, 
and  other  minor  relics.  On  an  adjoining  hill  are 
great  numbers  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  while 
on  the  hill  oSAcremotUe  itself  are  some  monuments 
of  a  singular  character;  figures  as  large  as  life,  hewn 
in  relief  in  shallow  niches  on  the  surface  of  the  native 
rock.  As  the  principal  figure  in  all  these  sculptures 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  goddess  Isis,  thej  must  be- 
long to  a  late  period.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sia.  toL  i.  p. 
452 ;  Serra  di  Faloo,  AnttckUei  di  SicilM,  vol.  iv.  p. 
158,  seq.;  Judicsi,AniichitddiAcre.)       [E.H.B.] 

ACRAE  ("Airpcu),  a  town  in  Aeitolia  of  uncer- 
tain site,  on  the  road  from  Metapa  to  Gonope. 
Stephanus  erroneouslj  caUs  it  an  Acamanian  town. 
(Pol.  V.  13;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.^AKpa.) 

ACRAEA  (Airf»(a),  a  mountain  in  Aigolis,  op- 
posite the  Heraeum,  or  great  temple  of  Hera.  (Pans, 
ii.  17.  §  2;  Leake,  MareOj  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  Pelopon- 
nesiacaf  p.  263.) 

ACRAETHIA,  ACRAEPHIAE,  ACRAE- 
PHIUM,  ACRAEPHNIUM  (^AKpaupta^  Steph.  B. 
$.  «.;  Herod,  viii  135,  Acraephia,  Liv.  xxxiii.  29; 
Phn.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  *Aicpai^/ai,  Strab.  p.  410;  'Airpai- 
*t>iow,  Strsb.  p.  413.;  *AKptu^yio¥,  Pans.  ix.  23.  §  5: 
rd  ^Atcpcd^tftaj  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s,  v.  ;  £th. 
*AKffau!puuotj  *AKfKd<pios,  *^cpai^ios,  ^AxpaupviA- 
rijf,  'Axpot^icvs,  Steph.  B.  $,v,;  'Aicpai^icl{f, 
Bockh,  Inscr.  1587:  nr.  Kardhitzd),  a  town  of 
Boeotia  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ptoum  (JlrSoy)  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Gopais,  which  was  here 
called  ^AxpoKpis  \lfuni  from  the  town.  Acraephia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Athamas  or  Acrae- 
pheus,  son  of  Apollo;  and  according  to  some  writers 
it  was  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Ame.  Here  the 
Thebans  took  refuge,  when  their  dtj  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Dionysus. 
(Steph.  B.  «. «.;  Strab.  p.  413;  Paus.  /.  c.)  At  the 
distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  town,  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  upon  Mt.  Ptoum,  was  a  celebrated 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Ptous.  This  oracle 
was  consulted  by  Mardonius  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  and  is  said  to  have  answered  his  emissary, 
who  was  a  Carian,  in  the  language  of  the  latter. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived  by  some 
from  Ptous,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Euxippe,  and  by 
others  from  Leto  having  been  frightened  (irro^)  by 
a  boor,  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  in  this 
place.  Both  Acraephia  and  the  oracle  belonged  to 
Thebes.  There  was  no  temple  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo, 
properly  so  called;  Plutarch  {GryUus,  7)  mentions  a 
d6\0Sf  but  other  writers  speak  only  of  a  rifuwos^ 
hp6y,  XPV^f^P***"  or  fuarruov,  (Stef^.  B.  s.  v.; 
Strab.  /.  c;  Paus.  L  c,  iv.  32.  §  5;  Herod,  viii.  135; 
Plut.  Pelop.  16.)  According  to  Pausanias  the  oracle 
ceased  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander; 
but  the  sanctuary  still  continued  to  retain  its  cele- 
brity, as  we  see  from  the  great  Acraephian  insaiption, 
which  Bockh  places  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
liis  sonCommodns  after  A.D.  177.  It  appears  frtnn 
this  inscription  that  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Ptoan  Apollo  every  four  years.  (Bockh,  Inacr. 
Ko.  1625.)  The  ruins  of  Acraephia  are  situated  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  S.  of  KardMtza,  The  re- 
mains of  the  acropolis  are  visible  on  an  isolated  hill, 
a  spur  of  Mt.  Ptoum,  above  the  Copuc  sea,  and  at 
its  foot  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
town.  Here  stands  the  church  of  St.  George  built 
out  of  the  stones  of  the  old  town,  and  containing 
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many  fragments  of  antiquity.   In  this  church 
discovered  the  great  inscription  aQoded  tp  abore, 
which  is  in  honoar  of  one  of  the  eitiiens  of  the  plaee 
called  Epaminoodas.    The  ruins  near  the  fiiantaixif 
which  is  now  called  PordikdhrytUf  probably  bekng 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ptoan  Apdlo.     The  poet 
Alcaeus  (ap.  Strab.  p.  413)  gave  the  epithet  rpucd^ 
patKw  to  Mt  Ptoum,  and  the  three  sununits  natw 
bear  the  names  of  Po^  Siruigma,  and  Skrf^atmeri 
respectively.    These  fonn  the  central  part  of  Mt. 
Ptoum,  which  in  a  wider  signification  extended  fron 
the  Tenerian  plain  as  far  as  Larymna  and  the  En- 
boean  sea,  separating  the  Copuc  lake  en  the  E.  from 
the  lakes  of  Hylae  and  Haima.    (Leake,  Nortkerm 
Greece,  roL  iL  p.  295,  seq.;  Uhrichs,  ReUen  «a 
Qriechenlandj  voL  i  p.  239,  seq.;  Forrhhammer, 
HelUuikaj  p.  182.^ 
AGRAGAS.     [AoRiosRTUM.] 
A'GRL^  or  AGRAEAE  ('Ajrpiof,  Pans.  ixL  81, 
§  7,  22.  §§  4,  5;  Pol.  5.  19.  §  8;  'Ajrpauu,  Stnb. 
pp.  843, 863;''Aicpfia,  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  9:  £tk, 'tacpt^ 
onis),  a  town  of  I<ao(mia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Laconian  bay,  SO  stadia  S.  of  Hehs.    Straho  (1  &) 
describes  the  Eurotas  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Acriae  and  Gythinm.    Acriae  possessed  a  sanctaaiy 
and  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
said  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  the  most 
ancient  in  the  Peloponnesus.    Leake  was  nnaUe  to 
discover  any  remains  of  Acriae;  the  French  expedi- 
tion place  its  ruins  at  the  harbour  of  Kohmo. 
(Leake,  iforeo,  toI.  L  p.  229;  Bobkye,  iSeciereAas, 
p.  95.) 

AGRIDGTHAGI  ('Ajc^iBo^kfyoi),  or  ''Locust- 
eaters,"  the  name  given  by  IModorus  (iii.  29)  and 
Strabo  (p.  770)  to  one  of  the  half-savage  tribes  of 
Aethlopui  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  received 
their  denomination  from  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
sUplefood.  fW.R.] 

AGRILLA  or  AGRILLAE  (^AirpiAAa),  a  town  of 
Sidly,  known  only  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(«.  v.),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  fiu:  from  Syra- 
cuse. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxiv.  35)  where  the  Syra- 
cnsan  army  under  Hippocrates  was  defeated  by  Mar- 
cellus.  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  AocnuuB, 
for  which  Acrilhe,  the  emendation  of  Gluverius,  has 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  editon.  From  this 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  line  of  march 
from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse,  and  not  far  from 
Acrae;  but  the  exact  site  is  undetermined.  Plutarch 
{MarceU,  18),  in  relating  the  same  event,  writes  the 
name  'KxiKas  or  *AiciAAaf.  [£.  H.  B.] 

AGRITAS  (^Axplras:  (7.  GaUo),  the  most  south- 
erly promontoiy  in  Messenia.  (Strab.  p.  359 ;  Pans, 
iv.  34.  §  12  ;  Ptol.  iiL  16.  |  7;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L  p.  443.) 
AGROGERAU'NIA.    [GsRAUxn  Mohtbs.] 
AGROGORINTHUS.     [GoRiirrHUS.] 
AGRO'NIUS  LAGUS.  [Brioamtinus  Lacus.] 
AGROREIA  ('Aupci^ia),  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  EUs  on  the  bordan  of  Arcadia,  in  which  the 
rivera  Peneius  and  Ladon  take  their  rise.    The  m- 
habitants    of    the  district  were  caBed   Acrocreii 
('Aicfwpctbi),  and  their  towns  appear  to  have  been 
Thraustus,  Alium,  Opus,  and  Eupagium.     The 
name  is  used  in  opposition  to  Kof  Ai}  or  Hollow  Elis. 
Stephanus  (s.  «.),  who  is  followed  by  many  modem 
writen,  makes  Acrocreii  a  town,  and  places  it  in 
Triphylia ;   but  this  error  appeara  to  have  arisen 
from  confbunding  the  Acrocreii  with  the  Paroreatae 
in  Triphylia.    (Diod.  xir.  17 ;  Xen.  HeU.  iiL  2.  § 


ACBOTHOtm. 
90,  -nL  4. 1  U{  Lnke,  Jierta,  toL  H.  p.  103; 


t,  p.  laa.) 

ACBOTHO'Ull,  or  ACBOTHOl  C^pitmo* 
Her.  TB.  U;  'AirpdSMi,  Thnc.  JT.  109;  Stnb.  p. 
331;Si7Lp.l6i  SUph-B.  «.*.;  Aowthon,  Utl. 
iL  S;  AaiAm,  PUn.  W.  10.  i.  17 :  £e&.  'Aip^tMf, 
'Ao«*><f^'),  ■  town  in  tha  pmuimik  of  Acte,  in 


^  tha  pouDsilA,  pfDlablj  npoD  the  &!«  ttf  the  mo- 
dn  Larrm.  Stabo,  PEnr,  lui  Udk  hcdi  ta  bin 
Mppiil  that  Aanthaam  itaid  npoo  the  uta  of  Ut. 
AtikM;  b^thii-iiaaiiiipOHbilitr-  [Atho*.]  It 
ma  atatad  bf  Uda  ami  other  aoeiait  wiiun  that 
the  inhabiluitB  of  AerMboi  hitd  kogti  than  onll- 
nii7  men.  Uumeit  and  ciUun  ernDmoal;  mppoaa 
AeroUui  to  b»*  bcao  the  aame  ptaee  ai  tha  lalar 
UnoopolB.  (Leake,  JVoribm  Grttei,  tdL  iii.  p. 
149.) 

ACTE' CA^),  rigntfled  a  piece  of  lud  nmning 
iota  the  MO,  and  aUadwil  to  anothar  lugac  piece  of 
land,  but  sot  imeaarilj  b^  ■  nainnr  neck.     Tbne 


ompaml  with  tba  net  <£  Asa  (ir.  S8),  and  al»>  to 
Afiu  itedf  ai  joUiiig  out  from  Asia  (ir.  41). 
Attn  abs  waa  nigfaiBllj  called  AeU.  (Steph.  It. 
a.  k)  I^Amc*.]  The  name  of  Acta,  boweTir, 
ni  man  apedficallj  afpCMl  to  Ihe  eaetmunoib  cf 
the  three  fmnuDtixiee  jntling  out  from  Chalddioe 

nJuo  of  under  ATBoe. 

A'CTIDM  C'AiTTiar;  £t*. 'Ajrr»t,  Actine:  A^. 
'AwrimiiAt^  ActiacoB,  alao  'AcTfdS,  Actios),  a  pro- 
mmtiwj  m  Aranaiiia  at  tha  mtniiea  of  the  Am- 
hneut  Gnlf  {,Gtitf  of  Aria)  off  which  Augtutiu 
gauied  hia  ccktaated  nclMj  orer  Anting  aod 
Ckopatim,  (ti  Septotiber  find,  B.  c.  31.  Tbtre  ma 
a  tample  <tf  AptJIo  m  tUa  pmnxototy,  which 
Tbnc^didB  meslictii  (i.  fiS)  u  lituatcd  in  ibe 
toritaiT  </  Auactorimn.  Thu  tample  waa  of  great 
■ntiqnitf ,  and  ApcUo  deriTcd  from  it  tha  innianM 
of  Admt  and  Aetiaeitt.  Tbera  waa  alao  an  andait 
faetiral  named  Actio,  oeMintad  ban  in  bonnnr  of 
the  jced.  Angoatna  after  hia  Yictorj*  eniaj^ed  tba 
Umple,  and  nrind  tha  anoBit  faetiiat,  wluch  WM 
bsnfbrtb  okbiBted  onca  in  fom  joue  (rtrrat- 
v^i,  bdi  fMHfBOHuIci),  with  mntical  and  ^710- 
nastic  coutesti,  tmd  bone  nea.  (Dion  Ciee.  li  1 ; 
Sort.  .419. 18.)  Weteuu  from  a  Greek  inacriplioo 
foond  en  the  ut«  of  Actiom,  and  which  ia  prtbably 
pior  to  the  time  of  Angnatna,  that  the  chief  priest 
if  the  tonpla  waa  called  'ItpoiiJAsi,  and  that  his 
Bame  wM  onptoTed  in  official  doeauienta,  like  Ibst 
of  the  fint  Archoa  at  Athens,  to  maik  the  date. 
(BSckh,  CorjHu  Imeript.  No.  1793.)  Stnbo  nja 
(p.  SaS)  that  the  iHnple  WM  ntnaled  <n  an 
eniiDHice,  and  that  bdow  waa  t,  plain  with  a  grore 
of  tnaa,  and  a  dook-jard;  and  in  anotfaar  pasaage 
(p.  491)  be  daacribaa  the  haiboni  u  Bitoatcd  o'Ht- 
aiida  ef  tha  golf.  On  the  oppoaita  coast  of  E[nms, 
Avgutua  Amnded  the  dty  of  KicoptJis  in  hcnoor 
of  In  rictdrj.  [KicXirOLU.]  Actiiun  was  pro- 
perty not  >  town,  tbongb  it  ia  eoDMtiinei  deecnbed 
■•  neb;  bat  after  tbe  finDda&o  of  Nioopiriia,  ■ 
faw  bmUinge  tvao^  up  anond  Uie  tonple,  and  it 
Bvnd  aa  a  kjnd  of  soboib  to  Nicopolis. 

Tbe  (ile  of  Actinm  baa  bam  a  anbject  of  diapnti 
Tbe  accompanjiaz  plan  of  tha  entraixie  of  tfa 
Aminadot  gnlf,  tiUcm  fmra  Ibe  map  pnbliahed  b. 
Lieut.  Wolft  ^Journal  qf  Ue  BoyU  Geographical 
gccictf,  *oL  iii.)  wUl  pn  the  nadn  a  clear  idea  of 
tiialoaili^. 


I.  Kninigf /VetWD. 

S.  C.LaScara. 

3.  Fnxn.  Actinm.   La 


Tbe  mlnnce  of  tbe  Ambraeiot  gnlf  ties  batween 
tba  low  pdnt  off  Acamanis,  na  which  atands  Fort 
La  Punia  (S),  and  the  pi«nontai7  of  Eftma.  on 
wldch  atanda  the  modem  town  of  Prmaa  (1), 
lite  of  ths  ancient  Nicopolia.  The  nar- 
part  of  Ihie-  enliaaca  ia  onlj  700  jaida, 


tlba  I 


a  shon 


half  B  mile.  /Aai  puaing  throngh  this  sinit,  the 
turns  abruptly  rtond  a  small  point  to  the  SE., 
fonnliig  a  bay  about  4  milce  in  width,  railed  the 
Bay  of  Praitta  (P).  A  aeccod  eutnnce  ia  then 
formed  to  the  larger  basm  of  tha  f^lf  by  tba  two 
high  capes  of  La  Scara  <S)  in  Epcirua,  and  of 
Madonna  (4)  in  Acaiuania,  the  width  of  this 
■econd  antiance  being  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Now  loma  modem  wrileii,  among  otliert  D'Anrille, 
ippose  Actiiun  to  hare  bean  aituated  on  Capt 
Madoima,  and  Anactoiium,  which  Stnbo  (p.  451) 
describee  as  40  stadia  fnau  Adiam,  on  La  Punlit. 
aascna  hsTa  led  them  to  adopt  this  conduaim: 
flrat,  bacanaa  the  mina  <m  C.  ifadomta  are  soma- 
callad  Atio  (6),  which  name  is  appirentlj  a 
Mdcn  of  the  ancient  Actinm;  and,  secondly, 
la  tbe  temple  of  Apollo  ia  said  by  Strabo  to 
hare  stood  aa  a  height,  whii '  ' 
to  tbe  rocky  eminenee  on  C. 
tbe  low  peninsula  of  La  ftaita. 
are  not  conclnslTa,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  aite  of  Actium  corrcapcmda  to  La  I^tnta.  For 
it  ahonld  be  obeened,  fint,  that  the  name  Aao 
nnknoaii  to  the  Greeka,  and  appnn  to  hace  been 
introduced  bj  the  VenetiBua,  who  conjectured  that 
'nins  on  C.  Madonna  were  Ihoee  of  Actinm, 
lanfbre  inTented  the  wonl ;  and,  secondly,  that 
though  Stiabo  places  the  temple  of  Apollo  ra  a 
height,  be  doa  not  aay  that  this  height  waa  <m  the 
an,  but  aa  the  contnry,  that  it  was  at  some  little 
diatance  from  the  aes.  In  other  mpecta  Strabo'a 
erideuce  is  decialTa  m  &Tour  of  tha  identification  of 
Actinia  with  La  Pmiia.  He  saya  that  Actimn  ia 
one  prant  which  fomis  the  anCranca  of  the  bay ;  and 
it  i)  dear  that  ha  conaiiierad  the  Bntninca  of  the 
bay  to  be  between  PreutMa  and  La  Anita,  because 
he  makes  the  bnadth  of  Cho  strut  "  a  little  more 
thBo  foat  stadia,"  or  half  a  mile,  which  is  tme 
when  applied  (0  the  first  namin  entinnce,  tint  not 
to  Ibe  Mcond.  That  Ihe  stisit  between  Prtraa 
and  La  Anita  waa  regarded  as  the  eutiance  of  the 
Ambiaciot  golf,'  ia  deu,  not  only  from  the  diatanco 
■augoed  to  it  If  Stnbo,  but  frvu  the  itstemenu  of 
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PolybiTis  (It.  63),  vho  makes  it  5  stadia,  of  Scylax 
(v.  Kcur<r»roC),  who  makes  it  4  stadia,  and  of 
Pliny  (iv.  1)  who  makes  it  500  paces.  Anactorium 
is  described  bj  Strabo  as  "situated  within  the  baj," 
while  Actinm  makes  "the  mouth  of  the  baj." 
(Strab.  pp.  325,  451.)  Anactorium,  therefore, 
must  be  placed  on  the  promontoiy  of  C,  Mctdonna, 
[For  its  exact  site,  see  Anactobiuh.]  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  tiiat  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  12)  that 
"Actium  is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  is  situated 
before  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  the  Ambradot 
gulf,  over  against  the  harbours  of  Nicopolis.'' 
Cicero  tells  us  {ad  Fam,  xvL  6,  9)  that  in  coasting 
fnnn  Patrae  to  Gorcyra  he  touched  at  Actinm, 
which  he  could  hardly  have  done,  if  it  were  so  fiv 
out  of  his  way  as  the  inner  strait  between  C  La 
Scara  and  C  Madonna.  Thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  promontoiy  of  Actium  was  the 
modem  La  Punta  (3),  and  that  the  temple  of 
Apollo  was  situated  a  little  to  the  S.,  outside  the 
strait,  probably  near  the  Fort  La  PtuUa  (5). 

A  few  remarks  are  necessary  respecting  the  site 
of  the  battle,  which  has  oonterred  its  chief  celebrity 
upon  Actium.  The  fleet  of  Antony  was  stationed 
in  the  Bay  ofPrevtaa  (P).  His  troops  had  built 
towers  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and 
they  occupied  the  channel  itself  with  then*  ships. 
Their  camp  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  a 
level  spacious  ground.  Augustus  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  on  the  spot  where 
Nicopolis  afterwards  stood;  his  fleet  appears  to  have 
been  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Gomaros,  now  the 
harbour  of  ^litika,  to  the  N.  of  Nicopolis,  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  Antony  was  absent  from  his  aimy  at 
Patrae;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Augustus,  he  proceeded  to  Actium,  and  after 
a  short  time  crossed  over  the  strait  to  Prevesa, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  that  of  Augnstus.  But 
having  experienoed  some  misfortunes,  he  subse- 
quently re-crossed  the  strait  and  joined  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Actium.  By  the  advice  of 
Cleopatra  he  now  determined  to  retnrm  to  Egypt 
He  accordingly  sailed  out  of  the  strait,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Augustus  to  fight. 
After  the  battle  had  lasted  some  hoars  <31eopatra, 
who  was  followed  by  Antony,  sailed  through  the 
middle  of  the  contending  fleets,  and  took  to  flight 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  but  most 
of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  battle  was, 
therefore,  fought  outside  of  the  stnit,  between  La 
Punta  and  Prevesa  (f{w  twv  ctww^  Dion  Cass. 
1.  31),  and  not  in  the  Bay  of  Prevesa,  as  is  stated 
by  some  writers.  (Dion  Cass.  L  12,  seq.;  Ceake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  28,  seq.;  WolJfia,  L  c.) 

A'DADA  CASoSa:  Eih,  'A5a3f^s,  PtoL;  'ASa- 
Zdm  in  old  edit  of  Stiabo;  *OUSa,  Hierocl.),  a 
town  in  Pisidia  of  uncertain  site.  On  coins  of  Va- 
lerian and  Gallienus  we  find  AAAAEAN.  Adada 
is  mentioned  in  the  Conndls  as  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
(Artemiod.  ap.  Strab.  zii.  p.  570;  Ptd.  v.  5.  §8; 
Hierocl.  pi  674,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 

A'DANA  (ra  'ASora:  £th,  *A8ayei^),  a  town  of 
Cilicia,  which  keeps  its  ancient  name,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sams,  now  the  Syhoon  or  Sykdn,  It 
lay  on  the  military  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issns,  in  a 
fertile  country.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  portico. 
Pompey  settled  here  some  of  the  Gilician  pirates 
whom  he  had  compelled  to  submit  ( Appian,  Milk, 
96.)  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  31)  speaks  of  Tarsus 
and  Adana  being  always  quarrelling.       [G.  L.] 


ADBAA. 

AD ANE  CA8(inf ,  Phikstoig.  H.  E,  iiL  4),  called 
ATHANA  by  Ptiny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  ARABIA 
FELIX  (^Kpaita  9&ialtMw\  in  the  Peripkis  of 
Arrian  (p.  14),  now  Adisn,  the  chief  seaport  in  the 
country  of  Homeritae  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  great  mart 
for  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India; 
and  although  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  probably  by 
Aelius  Gallus  in  his  expedition  against  Aral»a,  in 
the  reagn  of  Augnstus,  it  speedily  revived,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  a  place  of  note.  It  has  revived 
conspicuously  within  the  last  few  years,  having 
&I]en  into  the  possessioQ  of  the  English,  and  become 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  steamers  which  navigate 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.R.] 

A'DDUA  (6  *A8oi^5:  Adda"),  a  liver  of  GaUia 
Cisalpina,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  which 
bring  down  the  waters  of  the  Alps  to  the  Po.  It  rises 
in  the  Rhaetian  Alps  near  Bormio,  and  flows  through 
the  VaUeOine^  into  the  Lacns  Larius  or  Logo  di 
Como,  finim  which  it  again  issues  at  its  soath-  eastern 
extremity  near  LeccOf  and  from  thente  has  a  ooune 
of  above  50  miles  to  the  Po,  which  it  joins  between 
Plaoentia  and  Cremona.  During  this  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  seems  to  have  formed  the  limit  between 
the  Insulnes  and  the  CenomanL  It  is  a  broad  and 
rapid  stream:  the  clearness  of  its  blue  waters,  re- 
sulting from  their  passage  through  a  deep  lake,  is 
alluded  to  by  Claudian  (De  VL  Cone.  Hon,  196). 
Strabo  erroneously  places  its  sources  in  Mt.  Aduiji, 
where,  according  to  him,  the  Rhine  also  rises:  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  supposed  the  stream  which 
descends  from  the  SpVSigen  to  the  head  cf  the  lake 
of  Como  to  bo  the  original  Addua,  instead  of  the 
much  larger  river  which  enters  it  finim  the  Val- 
teUine.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  192, 204;  v.  p.  213;  Plin. 
iii.  16.  8.20;  Pol.ii.  32,  zzxiv.  10;  TacHisL  u. 
40  ^  PE  H  B  1 

ADLLBE'NE  CASto^i^).     [AasTRiA.]* 

ADIS  or  ADES  (;ABls/A97it:  prob.  i2i(a<fe«),a 
considerable  city  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  in 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  which  Begulos  besieged 
and  took,  and  before  which  he  defeat^  die  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  10th  year  of  the  first  Punic  War, 
B.  c.  255.  (Pol.  i.  30.)  As  there  is  no  subsequent 
mention  of  the  place,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
supplanted,  or  at  least  rednced  to  insignificance,  by 
the  later  town  of  Maxuiji.  [P.  S.] 

ADCNIS  CA8«Ku:  Nahr  el  Ilrakm),  a  small 
river  of  Syria,  which  rising  in  Mount  libanus  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Byblns. 
Maundrell  records  the  &ct  which  he  himself  wit- 
nessed, that  after  a  sudden  fall  of  rain,  the  river 
descending  in  floods  is  tinged  o{  a  deep  red  by  the 
soil  of  the  hills  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  imparts 
this  colour  to  the  sea  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Hence  some  have  sought  to  explain  the  legend  of  the 
beautiful  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  on 
Mount  Libanus  (Strab.  p.  755;  Ludan,  de  JDea 
Syr.  6;  Plin.  r.  20.;  Nonn.  Dionys.  iiL  80,  xx. 
144.)  [W.R.] 

ADOREUS,  the  name  of  a  mountain  of  GaUtia, 
now  Ehnah  Dayk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesainus, 
in  Asia.  livy  (xxxviii.  18.)  says  that  it  oontains 
the  source  of  the  river  Sangarins.  [G.  L.l 

ADORSL    [AoaeL] 

ADRAA  QPOpda,  Euseb.  OmmatL :  "Aipa  PioL 
v.  15.  §  23 :  LXX.  *£8pac[r,  *EZpatw  :  Eng.' Vers. 
Edrsi  :  and  probably  the  *A8paao-os  of  Hierodes, 
p.  273  :  Draa)f  a  town  in  Palestine,  near  the  sources 


ADRAISTAE. 
ot  iba  riiK  ffiaonu,  ud  (keplj  embayed  in  till 
tfon  et  lie  nnnnliiD  chun  rf  Hermou.  Before 
oat  J  Cuuo  hj  JsihiiK,  H  wu  «h  of  tbe 
a  (f  Og,  king  of  BuhuL  Aflar  hia  dsfeit 
'  H  «M  aajgned  to  tfaa  half  tribe  of  U>- 

II  <•■■  tit  mtt  af  a  Chinlkii  liiiliop  U  u  tnij  time, 


in  tbe  middle.  (Mombera,  xxL  33 ; 
,  iL  tO;  Jtahua  liL  4,  liii.  13,  31 ; 
J(k|Jl  Antiq.  n.  5.  j  U;  BackiaKhMi),  TriatU, 
nLiLp.I46;BnnklBrdt,td:p.341.)      [W.B.D.] 

ADRAISTAE  ('AIpBLn>0.  *■  V^  <^  ".  lixGa 
(tlw  Pimfoli),  with  a  (Sfatal  dlf  Pimpnma  (ni/i- 
wprnttM),  vhicii  Akiander  reached  in  ■  it/i  janmej 
bta  the  HydnMea  (&>b«),  od  hii  mMirh  to 
Sn«ala.  (Amis.  .Aaa&  t.23.  §3.)  Liaen  iden- 
tiS»  tbcDI  with  tlw  nudon  ^rottof  {Penlmilamia, 
p.  24).  CP.S.] 

ADBAWTAB  or  ATRAJOTAE  (Plin.  tL  38. 
I.  33;  'ASpo^utcu,  PloL;  Airian,  JVrip.  p.  15),  an 
AnliaD  tiibe  ia  the  diitiict  Cbatnmiotitie  o(  AJafaia 
Fdii.  ThffrnnntiiatedootlieixutoftbsIiedSea 
ostmid  of  Adto,  and  their  Dune  is  atill  preaemd 
in  tbe  nwdan  ffaJranaiii.  IJIu  tlieir  immediata 
Ddghbrnui  in  Arabia  Felii,  tbe  Adiamitaa  inn 
af^TvIj  anpigtd  in  tbe  dmg  and  aptce  tiada,  of 


ilr  sr  official  title  of  Elcsiai.    [Cbatka- 

>.]  [W;b.d.] 

ADEAMYEtTTTUS  SINUS.  [AsKAarmuKi 

ADEAMrmDM  or  ADBAMTTE'UM  CA^a- 
Ittrrfr,  'AlfKM"f"'i[«',  'ATjHwiirTior,  "ATp^ir- 
raar;  ftA.  'Aflp^ii^rryrff,  AdraiDjttemu  :  Adra- 
■lila'  or  £(fr«aMl),  a  town  nlnalol  at  the  bead  of  the 
baf ,  called  fnvn  it  AdramyttoiDB,  and  cai  tlw  river 
Caieni,  in  HTita,  and  on  ibm  luad  fran  the  Uelle*- 


fconded  by  Aidramji,  a  bnAber  of  Cmaiu,  king  of 
Ljdiaj  bnt  a  esloDj  of  Albeniani  iaiaid  to  bare  mb- 
leijmtljaEttled  there.  (SDsb.p.  606.)  The  place 
certainlj  beoine  a  Gnek  Ioitil  Tbucjdidei  (v.  1 ; 
liiL  106)  also  mentiou  a  aettlemait  ban  fhtn 
Delaa,  made  hj  the  DeliaoB  wbooi  the  Atbeniana 
noored  from  tbe  ialaod  B.  c  433.  After  tbe 
(BtabUahmoit  of  the  djiaatr  of  tbe  Idnga  of  Per- 
pmmn,  it  vat  a  aaaport  of  lome  note;  uid  tbat  it 
liad  acana  ahippang,  fpfm  fnmi  a  passage  in  tha 
Afta  of  tbe  ApoMls  (ucii.  S).  Under  tha 
BiiMiM  it  ma  a  Conrmtna  Jnridicoa  in  tha  pn^ 
tine*  of  Alia,  or  ^acn  to  which  tbs  iabalntanta  of 
tbe  diatiiet  naortad  a>  tbe  conit  town.     There  ate 

ADKANA  (Eder'),  a  rinr  of  Geimacj  in  the 
ttiiitonaftlMChatti,nearC<iuei.  (Ta&.daa.L».) 
ADEANS,  ADRA'NA,  ADBAIlTECri'A^MHi, 
Iia.iL4i;  HADKAiia,  Itioer.  Biema.  p.  S60:  51. 
OmaU  IB  the  Dianbeig),  a  town  in  Noiicnm,  aita- 
aUd  betwaen  the  towni  Aemoia  and  Celeia,  in  the 
laDer  rTr*~*''"g  Ut.  Otiiu  Emm  Mt.  Canancaa. 
A  TBtige  of  ita  Branan  origin  a  ocenpUion  atDl 
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Etepb.  B.  HlDBAUm,  Sil.  ItaL  :  E&.  'AJfHrtnit, 

Badianitanua :  .difanKtJ.adtyoftbeiiilaioritfGidlf, 
dUialed  at  the  foM  cf  the  wvtem  alope  of  Ut.  Aetna 
aboTB  the  faUej  if  the  Siatio,  and  aboat  T  raika  (rom 
Centnripi.  We  kam  from  Diodwna  (xir.  37)  that 
there  enaled  hen  fnpni  ncj  aDcxat  timea  a  tonpla 
of  a  local  deitj  named  Adianni,  wl»aa  wonhip  waa 
aztoiBvely  >]«ead  IbrooghSidlj.aiid  appean  to  bare 
been  connected  with  tbat  of  the  Palid.  (Heajcb.i.v. 
Ila^uEof.)  Bnt  there  waa  do  city  cf  tba  name  onlil 
the  Tear  400  a.  c.  when  it  waa  founded  bj  tha  eider 
DioDjaiUB,  with  a  riev  to  extend  bie  power  and  iu- 
SaeiKe  in  the  interior  of  the  ialand.  (Diod.  L  c.) 
It  pmbtblj  coutinuDd  to  be  a  dependenc;  (f  Sfra- 
cnie;  bat  in  345  B.  c.  it  fell  into  the  banda  (f  Ti- 
mokon.  (Id.  xii.  68;  Plat.  nnoJ.  13.)  It  waa 
COM  cf  tbe  citica  taken  bj  the  Banana  at  tbe  eom- 
mencement  of  tbe  Fint  Panic  War  (Diod.  uiii. 
Eic.  Hocacb.  p.  501).  and  probahlj  on  tbia  ateount 
cmtinned  afterwardi  in  a  nlatim  to  B«ne  inferior 
to  tliat  <f  nuit  other  Sdlian  citiea.  Tbia  maj  per. 
hape  account  for  tbe  circomlanca  tbat  ita  name  ia 
not  <aue  mentioned  bj  Cicero  (aea  Znmpt  od  Cie. 
Vtrr.  iiL  6,  p.  437);  bnt  we  learn  fiom  Pluj  that 
it  waa  in  hia  time  iscloded  in  the  dan  (f  (be  "  atl- 
pendianu  ciTiUlea  '  of  Sd\j.     (if.  X.  iii.  8.) 

Both  Diodonu  and  rlutardi  eisak  of  it  a>  a  BnaQ 
town  owing  ita  importance  cbiefiy  to  the  ianctitj  if 
ita  temple;  bat  '^■*^"g  remaine  pnre  tbat  it  moat 
hare  been  at  one  time  a  place  cf  some  ccnnderatioo. 
Thoe  cocaat  if  porticua  of  tbe  indent  walli  and 
towen,  bnilt  in  a  maaaiire  atjle  (f  large  iqnanid  bkeka 
cf  laTBt  cf  DUtaaiTe  lubatrnetiana,  aappoaed  to  hira 
been  tbcae  of  the  temple  of  AdrauDB;  and  tbe  nuni 
of  a  large  building  wbjch  appeara  (o  bare  bekopd 
to  Bonan  Thermae.  Numenni  aapalchrea  alao 
biTe  been  dtKorered  and  eictiated  in  the  immediate 
neighbmirbood.  The  modem  town  tf  Adtmi  n- 
taina  tbe  anoent  nte  aa  wcU  as  name :  it  is  a  cona- 
deiable  ptaca,  with  ibon  6000  inbalntanli.  (Bie- 
aai,  Viaggio  in  SicUia,  pp.  57 — GO;  OrtoUnj,  J^ 
Gmgr.  dtOa  Sicilia,  p.  13;  fiuU.  dell.  IiMt.  Aicb. 
1843,  p.  139.) 

Slq^ianas  Bjiantinuaapeaks  of  the  d^aa  ntsated 
on  a  iiTer  of  Ibe  tame  name :  this  waa  eridentlf  ao 
other  than  the  northern  bnnch  of  tbe  Simelo  (Sy- 
maetbaa)  which  ia  atill  ttlai  calkd  tbe  Ftome  (f 
Aderni.  [E.  H.  B.j 


A'DBIA,  AIBU,  UADBIA,  or  HATRIA 
C Ufia a' At fla).  It  la  impoadde  to  aitabliab  ao; 
diatinction  between  theae  fonua,  or  to  aingn  tbe  one 
(as  haa  been  dnw  ij  iereral  aathora)  to  one  dtj, 
and  another  to  the  other.  Tbe  oldest  fiom  appears 
to  haTe  been  Hatku,  which  we  find  CD  edna,  while 
Hadria  ia  that  used  in  all  inacrifdons;  aome  HSS. 
of  Litj  have  Adbia,  and  otbcn  Amu.  Plln; 
tella  ua  that  Atbia  was  the  more  audcnt  form, 
which  waa  afterwards  changod  into  AvBiA,  but  the 
Grecki  >ean  to  have  early  naed  'Aiplu  for  tha  dty 
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as  wfUl  as  *AJipUa  for  tlie  sea.  1.  A  city  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  situated  between  tbe  Padus  and  the 
Athesis,  not  fiv  fimm  their  months,  and  still  called 
Adria,  It  is  now  distant  more  than  14  miles  from 
the  sea,  but  was  originallj  a  sea-port  of  great  ode- 
britj.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Diomed  bj 
Stepbanns  BjzantinDs,  and  some  other  late  wiitsrs: 
Justin  also  (zx.  1),  probably  following  Theopompus, 
calls  it  a  city  of  Graek  origin;  bat  these  testimonies 
are  fiur  oatwcighed  by  those  of  the  Roman  writers, 
who  agree  in  describing  it  as  an  Etroscan  colony. 
It  was  probably  established  at  the  same  period  wiUi 
their  other  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  and  became,  from  its  position,  the  prin- 
cipal emporinm  for  their  trade  with  the  Adxiatic; 
by  which  means  it  attained  to  so  floorishing  a  con- 
dition, as  to  have  given  name  to  the  gnlf,  or  portioa 
of  the  sea  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  the  appellatioo  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  inland  sea  stfll  called  the  Adriatic. 
To  this  period  may  also  be  ascribed  the  great  canals 
and  works  wluch  facilitated  its  oommunicataons  with 
the  adjoining  rivers,  and  through  them  with  the 
interior  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  drained  the  marshes  which  would  otherwise 
have  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  (liv.  v.  33 ;  Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Varro  de L,  L,  ▼.  161 ; 
Festus,  p.  IS,  ed.  MfUler;  PluL  CamHU,  16.) 
Notwithstanding  its  eariy  celebrity,  we  have  scarcely 
any  information  concerning  its  history;  but  the  de- 
cline of  its  power  and  prosperity  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the 
canals  and  streams  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Adriatic 
probably  contributed  to  the  same  result.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  it  received,  at 
different  periods,  Greek  colonies,  one  from  Epidamnus 
and  the  other  from  Syracuse;  but  both  statements 
appear  to  rest  upon  misconceptions  of  the  passages 
of  Diodorus,  frt>m  which  they  are  derived.  (Diod.  ix. 
Exc.  Vat.  p.  17,  XV.  13;  in  boUi  of  which  passages 
the  words  rhw  *iJipia»  certainly  refer  to  the  Adriatic 
sea  or  gulf,  not  to  the  city,  the  name  of  which  is 
always  femimiie.)  The  abundance  of  nuies  of 
Greek  manufacture  found  here,  of  precisely  amilar 
character  with  those  of  Nola  and  Ytdd^  sufficiently 
attests  a  great  amount  of  Greek  intercourse  and 
influence,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  any  proof  of  a 
Greek  colony,  any  mosn  than  in  the  puaUd  case  of 
VfOd,  (R.Rochette  in  the  AfmaU  deU  InsL  Areh. 
vol.  vi.  p.  292;  Welcker,  Van  di  Adria  in  the 
SuUettino  delT  Intt,  1834,  p.  134.^  .  Under  the 
Bomans  Adria  appears  never  to  have  been  a  place  of 
much  consequence.  Strabo  (2.C.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
small  town,  communicating  by  a  short  navigation 
with  the  sea;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  (Hist,  iii. 
12)  that  it  was  still  aocesable  for  the  light  libur- 
nian  ships  of  war  as  late  as  the  time  of  Vitelllus. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  included 
in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  rapidly  mto 
decay  during  the  middle  ages,  though  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  always  continued  an  episcopal  see. 
Since  the  opening  of  new  canals  it  has  considerably 
revived,  ai^  has  now  a  population  of  10,000  souls. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  dty  have  been 
discovered  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town 
towards  JSaM^MOMo;  they  are  all  of  Roman  date,  and 
comprise  the  ruins  rf  a  theatre,  baths,  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  all  which  have 
been  buried  to  a  ooDsideFable  depth  under  the  aocu- 
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mulations  of  alluvial  soiL  Of  the  numerous  minor 
antiquities  discovered  there,  the  most  interesting  are 
the  vases  afaeady  alluded  to.  (See  Miiller,  JStnteher, 
L  p.  229,  and  the  authors  there  dted.)  The  cotzis 
ascribed  to  this  city  certainly  belong  to  Adria  in 
Picenunu 

A  river  of  the  same  name  (6  'Afylcts)  is  men- 
tioned by  Hecataeos  (ap.  Steph.  Byz. «.  v.),  and  by 
Theopompos  (ap.  Str^.  vii.  p.  817);  it  is  called 
by  Ptolony  'Arptavhs  iroro^f,  and  must  pko- 
bably  be  the  same  called  by  the  Bomans  Tartams 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  and  still  known  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  as  the  Tartaro,  It  rises  in  tho 
hills  to  the  SB.  of  the  Logo  di  Garda,  and  flows 
by  the  modem  AdriOf  but  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Carnal  Bianco  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course;  it 
communicates,  by  canals,  with  the  Po  and  the  Adige. 

2.  A  dty  oif  Pioenum,  still  called  Airi^  situated 
about  5  miles  from  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  tho 
rivers  Vomanus  and  Matrinus.  According  to  the 
Itinerary  it  was  distant  15  Boman  miles  from  Cas* 
tmm  Novum,  and  14  from  Teate.  (Itin.  Ant  pp. 
308,  310,  313;  oomp.  Tab.  Pent)  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  a  colony  from  the  more  cdebrated  city  of 
the  name  (Masoochi,  Tab,  BeracL  p.  532;  MiiUer, 
Etrtuker^  vol.!.  p.  145),  though  we  have  no  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  Cm^  It  has  also  been 
generaDy  admitted  that  a  Greek  colony  was  founded 
there  by  Difmyuus  the  Elder,  at  tiie  time  that  he 
was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  in  the  Adriatic, 
about  B.  c.  385 ;  but  this  statement  rests  on  very 
doobtfiil  authority  (Etym.  Ifagn.  v.  *A9^af),  and 
no  subsequent  trace  of  the  settlement  u  found  in 
history.  The  first  certain  historical  notice  we  find  of 
Adria  is  the  establishment  of  a  Boman  colony  there 
about  282  B.C.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi. ;  Madvig,de  Colomis^ 
p.  298.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.c.  217)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Han- 
nibal ;  but  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  was  one 
of  the  18  Latin  colonies  which,  in  b.  o.  209,  were 
faithiul  to  the  cause  of  Borne,  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue their  contributions  both  of  men  ami  money. 
(Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii.  10;  Polyb.  iii.  88.)  At  a  hiter 
period,  as  we  learn  from  the  liber  de  Coloniis,  it 
must  have  received  a  fresh  colony,  probably  under 
Augustas:  hence  it  is  termed  a  Colonia,  both  by 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  One  of  these  gives  it  the 
titles  of  "  Colonia  Aelia  Hadria,"  whence  it  would 
appear  that  it  had  been  re-established  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  whose  family  was  originally  derived 
from  hence,  though  he  was  himself  a  native  of 
Spain.  (Ub.  Cdon.  p.  227 ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  iii.  13. 
s.  18;  Orell.  Imcr,  no.  148, 3018 ;  Grater,  p.  1022 ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  349;  Spartian.  Hadrian,  1.; 
Victor,  EpU,  14.)  The  territory  of  Adria  (ager 
Adrianus),  though  sobeequently  included  in  Picennro, 
appears  to  have  originally  formed  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Vomanus  (  Vomano)^  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Matrinus 
(b  PionAa)\  at  the  month  of  this  latter  river  was 
a  town  bearing  tbe  name  of  Matrinum,  which 
served  as  the  pwt  of  Adria;  the  dty  itself  stood  on 
a  hill  a  few  miles  aniand,  on  the  same  site  still 
occupied  by  the  modem  Atri,  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  the  title  of  a  dty,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Great  part  of  the  drcuit  of  the  andent 
walls  may  be  still  traced,  and  mosaic  pavements 
and  other  remains  of  buildings  are  also  preserved, 
f  Strab.  V.  p.  241;  SU.  Ital.  viii.  439;  Ptdl.  iii.  1. 
§  52;  Meh,  ii.  4;  Bomanem,  vol.  iii.  p  307.)     Ac- 
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ovfiBg  to  Ah  Itiii.  Ant.  (pp.  308,  310)  Adria  wu 
''wpoist  rfJDiKtiinof  tha  Via  bluia  mud  Vilaria, 
'   "j  omtribntBd  to  ha 


It  is  tan  gcntnBr  (dmitted,  that  tlu  egina  of 
AAtk  (wkh  Ok  I^end  Hi.T.)  bdoog  to  the  dt;  of 
"  -  -  '- 1  great  difoenee  of  (fiiiioi  baa  beta 
■  to  thor  ag«.  Tha;  belong  to  tb* 
J  known  ai  Am  Gnn,  and  an  aren 
tawmg  tlw  htaviMC  ■pKaimau  known,  axcevding  in 
wtight  the  ntoat  mn^t  B«nan  aaaoa.  On  thia 
acnont  thaj  haTO  beat  aingiied  to  a  Tmy  icmota 
autjquilj,  aoiDfl  rrisring  than  to  the  EtxnicaD, 
atkn  U  the  Gritfc,  Mttkn.  Bat  line  Kan  moch 
nHoo  to  bcBen  that  the;  an  not  nallj  ao  auoBHt, 
and  bdong,  in  bet,  to  the  Roman  colmf ,  whkh  wu 
fbonded  pnioaa  to  the  gmnl  redoetian  of  the 
ItaEanbnaooiiMgii.  <E(£bd,T<d.l.  p.96;  UBIIar, 
£lmibr,ToLLp.30ei  Kk^  Mtlroiogit,p.379i 
MamiMni,  Dot  BownKAa  Mititietn»,  p.  331;  Mil- 
ifer/Jo««,p.916.)[E.H.B.] 


ADHIATICDM  MARE  (4  •Afylai),  li  the  name 
jJToi  both  hj  Qn<k  and  Latin  writers  to  Ibe  inland 
iaatiIlcaDedtheA(&-ia(ii;,wbich>e]Hrale3Ttal;froin 
injiicnm,  Dahoatia  and  Epeirni,  and  is  coimected 
iX  ita  aontfaem  ettnnatj  with  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
tfpan  to  ban  bten  at  fint  ngankd  bj  the  Gtteka 
a*  a  mere  goH  •it  inlet  i£  the  loman  Sea,  wheoce  the 
ej.|ae«iai  i  'KSftoj  {nixmi  ic.),  which  Grat  came 
into  nee,  became  an  font;  catabuilted  tbat  it  alwaya 
maintained  ite  gnnmd  anxeig  the  Greek  wtiten  of 
Ibe  beat  ago,  and  H  ii  only  at  a  later  period  or  in 
eaoptimal  caaea  that  we  find  the  eipreHdotii  i 
•tapidrT,  or  'ASpaeruih  iii^iuraa.  (The  fonner  ex- 
peisiin  it  emplojed  by  SoTnunu  China,  3S8 ;  and 
the  latter  in  coo  mstanoe  bj  Stiabo,  It.  p.  aOi.) 
The  Latina  beqnentlir  termed  it  Uabe  SurBBUX, 
Ibe  Upper  S™,  as  oppcaed  to  the  Tjnbenian  or 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Infenun);  and  the  [iuiwe  ii  cojied 
from  tbem  b;  Poljbine  and  otho-  Greek  writen.  It 
aHiears  probable  indeed  that  thia  waa  the  common  or 
•eniacular  expenion  among  the  Bomans.  and  that 
the  name  tf  the  Adriatic  wai  ■  men  gaogiafJiiod 
doignalion,  perbapa  bonuwed  in  the  firat  uutance 
ftnn  tlie  Oreeka.  The  nse  of  Adria.  at  Hadria 
in  Latin  fiir  the  name  cf  the  sea,  was  ctntunlj  a 
DKn  Graedam,  first  introduced  hj  Ibe  poet*  (Hor. 
Cam.  L  3.  15,  iii.  3.  S,  &c.;  CatuQ.  zxzri.  15), 
Ihmgli  it  b  icanetinicB  need  by  proae  writen  also. 
(Senec  Ep.  90;  Mela,  iL  3,&c.) 

Accoduig  to  Henidotni  (i.  lS3)the  PhMaeini 
■en  the  Qnt  </  the  Greeks  who  discovend  the  Adii- 
aCk,  or  at  leaat  the  fint  to  eifisn  ita  receasaa,  but 
tlie  PboenidarH  most  haTB  been  well  acqnanted  with 
it  kng  before,  as  they  had  traded  with  the  Venetiana 
fir  amber  fran  a  my  early  period.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  cCBileoded,  tbat  i  'Aiftut  in  Heredotos  (both 
in.  this  [ueaee  and  in  It.  33,  v.  9)  means  not  the 
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na  or  gnlf  n  called,  bnt  a  i^fo  or  diatrkt  aboat 

the  b»d  of  it.  But  in  thli  ease  it  seem*  higUy 
impnbaUe  that  [laciaely  the  lanM  eip'Malun  alniijd 
bafe  cane  faito  general  nw,  aa  we  certainly  find  it 
not  kmg  after  the  time  rf  Herodotna,  for  the  aea 
itself.*  Hecataani  also  (if  we  can  tnat  to  the  ao- 
cnracycf  StB}diannsB.f.  e.  ^Aftpfai )  appeara  to  hare 
nnd  the  fhll  expienon  kAXtqi  'Afyiai. 

The  natnial  Umita  of  the  Adriatic  an  very  elcairly 
marked  by  the  eontraction  of  the  opponte  ahorea  at 
"  entnnce,  ao  as  to  farm  a  kind  cif  atiait,  not  ei' 
ding  40  Q.  miln  in  breadth,  betwsen  the  Acn>- 
eeraimian  pnnonlory  b  Ejjroa,  and  the  coast  of 
Calabria  near  Hydmntun,  in  Italy.  This  la  accord- 
ingly correctly  asanmed  both  t^  SIrabo  and  PUny  ta 
the  aoolbeni  Umita  of  the  AdiiaUe,  aa  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period  by  ScyUi  and  Pdytriiu,  the  latter  cf 
'bcoi  aipessly  tella  na  that  Oricns  waa  the  Bnt  ci^ 
a  the  right  hand  after  entering  the  Adriatic. 
(Stiab.Tii.  P.31T;  PHn.iii.  11.  a.  IG;  Scylai,gl4, 
p.  S,  SST,  p.  11;  Pol.  Tii.  19;  Hela,  ii.  4.)  But 
it  apjKan  to  hare  been  some  tinie  befbre  the  appel- 
lation was  ncored  in  this  definite  eense,  and  the  nse 
cf  the  name  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Ionian 
Onlf  waa  for  aome  time  very  *agae  and  flnctnattrig. 
It  is  prcbable,  that  in  Ibe  earliest  times  the  name  rt 
i  'A9pla(  was  confined  to  the  part  cf  the  sea  in  the 
immediate  neighbenrbood  of  Adria  itseK  and  the 
months  ef  the  Pados,  or  at  keat  to  the  npper  put 
n«r  the  bead  of  the  gnlph,  as  in  the  paaaagea  of 
Herodotos  and  Becalaena  abore  died;  hot  it  aetina 
that  Hecstaeoa  Mmself  In  snotber  paaaige  (ap, 
StejA,  B.  t,  V.  'liTTpai)  dcocribed  the  btnaoa  ■* 
dweHing  on  (Ae  laiiait  gulf,  and  HeDaniona  (op. 
DioiL  Hal.  i.  aS)  Jipoke  of  the  Padns  as  Sowii«  mio 
Ot  Ionian  jul/.  In  like  manner  ThncyMea  (i.  14) 
deaeribca  Epdiunnns  aa  a  dty  (n  the  right  bud  aa 
yon  enter  the  Ionian  gnlf.  At  this  period,  there- 
itree,  the  Utter  eaprtaaini  seams  to  bsn  been  at 
least  the  mon  ccmmon  one,  ss  applied  to  the  wlmli 
sea.  But  rery  soon  after  we  find  the  onton  Ljsias 
and  Isocrstea  employing  the  term  i  'Aipias  in  its 
mote  extended  sense ;  and  Scylai  (who  mnit  bare 
been  nearly  ctDtemponry  with  the  latter)  ez- 
presely  tells  na  that  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  enlfii 
were  one  and  the  same.  (Lja.  Or.  e.  Diog.  f  38, 
p.  908;  Isocr.  Fhilipp,  %  7;  Sojlai,  §  27,  p.  11.) 
Prom  this  time  no  change  appears  to  have  taken 
jilsce  in  the  nse  of  the  name,  i  'Atfilat  being  fami- 
liarly naed  by  Greek  writers  for  the  tnodem  Adriatio 
(Tbeopbr.ir,  G.  %%  S,  6;  I^end.  AHstot.  dt  MinA. 
\%  SO,  B3;  Sc^nn.  Cb.  133,  193,  &c.;  PoL  ii. 
17,  iii.  86,  87,  &c)  nntil  after  the  Christisn  era. 
But  enlHeqnently  to  that  date  a  Toy  ringnlar  change 
was  introduced:  for  while  the  name  of  the  Adriatio 
Gvif{i  'ASpiat,  or  •MfiariiAi  Ki\m)  became  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  portkn  cf  the  inland  sea  now 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  the  lower  portion  nearer 
the  stiait  or  entnnce  was  commonly  Imawii  aa  the 


•ThBe»ptea»ionsrfFoJylBUB(tT.  14,  I6)c9tedby 
HUler  (EInuktr,  i.  p.  141)  In  nipport  if  thia  . 
Tiew,  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  name  rf 
i  'AtpUa  was  fully  established  as  that  ol  the  Ka, 
long  befon  his  time,  aitd  is  repeatedly  used  by  him- 
self in  this  senae.  Bnt  bis  expreesioas  are  ongn- 
larly  vague  and  Sttctnating :  thus  we  find  within  a 
few  pages,  6  ami  tJ*  'ASplor  ir^wDi,  i  Toi  nur^ 
'AS|)li»  Ituxi',  i  'MfUtToiit  iivx.it,  ^  "w*  Ti* 
'Atflar  »it^aTT«,etc  (Sn  Sehwdghloiel'a  Indii  to 
Polybini,  p.  197.) 
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Ionian  Golf,  the  sea  without  tiiat  entnmce,  previonaly 
known  u  the  Ionian  or  Sidlian,  came  to  be  called 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  beginning  of  thia  altera- 
tion may  already  be  foond  in  Stntbo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Ionian  Golf  as  a  pari  of  the  Adriatic:  bat  it 
is  found  fully  developed  in  Ptolemy,  who  makes  the 
promontory  of  Garganns  the  limit  between  the  Adri- 
atio  Gnlf  (^  'A8p(as  ic^Airos)  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
(t6  *lAnw  T^AoTof),  while  he  calls  the  sea  which 
bathes  the  eastern  flares  of  Bnittiam  and  Sicily, 
the  Adriatic  Sea  (r^  'ASptarucdy  TriXayos):  and 
althongh  the  later  geographers,  Dionysins  Periegetes 
and  Agathemeros,  apply  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
within  the  same  limits  as  Stnbo,  the  common  usage 
of  historians  and  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  in  conformity  with  that  of  Ptolemy.  Thus 
we  find  them  almost  uniformly  speaking  cf  the 
Ionian  Gulf  for  the  lower  part  of  the  modem  Adri- 
atic: while  the  name  of  the  latter  had  so  completely 
superseded  the  original  appellation  of  the  Ionian  S^ 
jfbr  that  which  batbes  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
that  Philostratns  speaks  of  the  isthmus  cf  Corinth 
as  separating  the  Aegaean  Sea  from  the  Adriatic 
Ajod  at  a  stSl  later  period  we  find  Prooopius  and 
Orosius  still  further  extending  the  appellation  as  fiff 
as  Crete  on  die  one  side,  and  Malta  on  the  other. 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  1,  10.  14,  17.  26,  4.  §§  1,  8; 
Dionys.  Per.  92 — ^94,  380,  481 ;  Agathemer.  i.  3,  iL 
14:  Appian,  Sgr.  63,  B.  C.  ii.  39,  iii.  9,  t.  65; 
Dlou  Cass.  xli.  44,  zlr.  3;  Herodian.  viii.  1;  Phi- 
loetr.  Imagg.  iL  16;  Pausan.  t.  25.  §  3,  viii.  54.  § 
3;  Hienmym.  Ep,  86;  Prooop.  B,  G.i.  15,  iii.  40, 
iv.  6,  B,  Y.  i.  13,  14,  23;  Oh)S.  i.  2.)  Concerning 
the  various  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion and  signification  cf  the  name^  see  Lsxcher's 
Notea  <m  Herodotu$  (vol.  i.  p.  157,  £ng.  transl.), 
and  Letronne(i2ecAercA«f  wrJDicuU,  p.  170 — ^218), 
who  has,  however,  carried  to  an  extreme  extent  the 
distinctions  he  attempts  to  establish.  The  general 
form  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  weU  known  to  the  an- 
cients, at  least  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  correctly 
describes  it  as  long  and  narrow,  ext<mding  towards 
the  NW.,  and  corresponding  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions  with  the  part  of  Italy  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
from  the  lapygian  promontoiy  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Padns.  He  also  gives  its  greatest  breadth  pretty 
correctly  at  about  1200  stadia,  but  much  overstates 
its  length  at  6000  stadia.  Agathemerus,  on  the 
oontraiy,  while  he  agrees  with  Stxabo  as  to  the 
breadth,  assigns  it  only  3000  stadia  in  length, 
which  is  as  much  below  the  truth,  as  Strabo  exceeds 
it.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  v.  p.  211;  Agathemer.  14.) 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  at  first  regaSrded  the  ndgh- 
bonrhood  of  Adria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Padus 
as  the  head  or  inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  but  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  more  justly  place  its  extremity  at  the 
gulf  near  Aquilcia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tilavemptus 
(TagUamenio),  (Stiab.  ii.  p.  123,  iv.  p.  206 ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  26.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  was  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms  to 
which  it  was  subject  :  its  evil  character  on  this  ac- 
count is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (Conn. 
L  3.  15,  33.  15,  ii.  14. 14,  iii.  9.  23,  &c.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
was  derived  from  the  Etmscan  city  of  Adria  or 
Atria,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Padua.  Livy,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  all  concur  in  this  statement,  as  well  as 
in  extolling  the  ancient  power  and  commercial  in- 
fluence of  that  city  [Adkia,  No.  1],  and  it  is  pro- 
bably only  by  a  confusion  between  the  two  dries  of 
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tiie  tame  name,  that  some  later  writers  have  derived 
the  appellation  of  the  sea  from  Adria  in  Pioenum, 
which  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance in  early  times.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADRUME'TUM.     [Hadbdmetu]i.J 

ADRUS  {Albaragena),  a  river  of  Hispania  Lusi- 
tanica,  flowmg  from  the  N.  into  the  Anas  {Gvadi^ 
ana)  opposite  to  Badajoz  (/fm.  Ant,  p.  418 ;  Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pL  1,  pp.  289—392).  [P.  S.] 

ADUA'TICA  or  ADUA'TUCA,  a  castdlum  or 
fbrtified  phu»  mentioned  by  Caesar  (A  G.  vi.  32) 
as  situatecl  about  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the 
EburoneB,  the  greater  part  of  which  country  laj 
between  the  Mosa  (Maas)  and  the  Rhenus.  There 
is  no  further  indication  of  its  position  in  Caesar. 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  posted  here  with  a  legion  in 
B.  a  53,  sustained  and  repelled  a  sudden  attack  of 
the  Sigambri  {B.  O,  vi.  35,  &c.),  in  the  same  camp 
in  which  Tittuius  and  Aurunculeius  had  wintered  in 
B.  o.  54  {B,  G.  V.  26).  If  it  be  the  same  place  as 
the  Aduaca  Tungrorum  of  the  Antonine  Itinenuy, 
it  is  the  modem  Tbn^em,  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Limbuig,  where  there  are  remains  of  old  walls, 
and  many  antiquities.  Though  only  a  castellum  or 
temponuy  fort  in  Caesai^s  time,  the  place  b  likelj 
enough  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  huger  town  at 
a  later  date.  [G.  L.j 

ADUATICI  CAtovotcico/,  Dion  Cass.),  a  peo- 
ple of  Belgic  Gaul,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eburones 
and  Nervii.  They  were  the  descendants  of  6000 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  were  left  behind  by  the 
rest  of  these  barbarians  on  their  march  to  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  baggage  which 
their  comrades  could  not  convenientiy  take  with 
them.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
near  Aiz  by  C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102),  and  again  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  these  6000  men  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  country.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  29.)  Their 
head  quarters  were  a  strong  natuial  position  on  a 
steep  elevation,  to  which  there  was  <mly  one  ap- 
proach. Caesar  does  not  give  the  place  a  name, 
and  no  indication  of  its  site.  D'Anville  supposes 
that  it  is  Falau  on  the  Mehaignc,  The  tract 
occupied  by  the  Aduatici  appears  to  be  in  South 
Braiant,  When  their  strong  position  was  taken  by 
Caesar,  4000  of  the  Aduatici  perished,  and  53,000 
were  sold  for  shtves.    (JB.  G.  ii.  33.)      [G.  L.] 

ADUXA  MONS  (6  'AM\as),  the  name  given 
to  a  particular  group  of  the  Alps,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  Strabo,  both  the 
Rhine  and  the  Addua  take  their  rise,  the  one  flowing 
northwards,  the  other  southward  into  the  Larian 
Lake.  This  view  is  not  however  correct,  the  real 
source  of  the  Addua  being  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  VaUeiUne,  while 
both  brandies  of  the  Rhine  rise  much  &rther  to  the 
W.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  conadered  the  river 
which  descends  from  the  Splugen  to  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  Como  (and  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.)  as 
the  true  Addua,  overlooldng  the  greatly  superior 
magnitude  of  that  which  comes  down  from  the  VcU- 
teU^  The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  fiict  not  far 
from  those  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  now  called  the 
Hinter  Bhdnf  and  which,  having  the  more  direct 
course  from  S.  to  N.,  was  probably  regarded  bj  the 
ancients  as  the  true  origin  of  the  river.  Mt.  Adula 
would  thus  signify  the  lofty  mountain  group  about 
the  passes  of  the  Splugen  and  S.  Bernardino^  and  at 
the  head  of  Uie  valley  of  the  Hinier  Khdn^  rather 
than  the  Mt.  St.  Gothard^  as  supposed  by  most 
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moden  geognpfaen,  but  we  must  not  exftd  great 
wuccancj  in  dw  nae  «£  the  tenn.  Ptolein7,  who  ako 
npresents  tbe  Rhine  as  rinng  in  Mt.  Adnk,  sayB 
nothiofr  of  the  Addn&;  hat  erroneoiaslj  deBcrib«B  tUs 
part  cf  the  Alps  ss  that  where  the  chain  alters  its 
main  dhectaan  from  K.  to  £.  (Stiab.  iT.pp.  1 9S,  204, 
T.  pi  Sid;  PtoL  u.  9.  §  5,  iiL  1.  §  1.)     [£.  H.  B.] 

ADITLE  or  ADXIXIS  (;aJMx%  Ptd.  ir.  7.  §  8, 
tS,  I&  §  11;  Airian.  PeripL;  Erstosth.  pp.  2,  3; 
*A8oeAiy,  Steik  B.  a.  v.;  'ASo^ci,  Joseph.  AfUiq. 
n.  5;  Proeop.  B.  Pen.  L  19;  oppidom  adoulitdn, 
FCn.  H.  ^.  Ti.  29.  8.  34:  Etk.  *A8ovA/Tif9,  Ptol. 
hr.  8;  AdnHta,  Plin.  I  c:  A^.  'ASovKirus^}^ 
the  principal  hara  and  dtj  of  the  Adnlitae,  a  people 
of  mixed  origin  in  the  regio  Troglodjtica,  aitni^  on 
a  baj  of  the  Bed  Sea  called  Adohcns  Sinus  ('ASov. 
XuAs  miXMotf  Afmedof  Bay),  Adnle  is  the  modem 
ThtUa  or  iMEZo,  prononnced,  according  to  Mr.  Salt, 
jlaoofe,  and  stsnds  in  lat  15^  35'  N.  Ruins  are 
said  to  exist  there.  D'AnviUe,  indeed,  in  his  Map 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  places  Adule  at  Arheeho  on  tlM 
same  coast,  ahoot  22^  N.  of  rteOo.  Acooiding  in- 
deed to  Coamas,  Adnle  was  not  immediately  on  the 
oQsst,  bat  about  two  nulesinhmd.  It  was  feuided  by 
fogithe  sbvtes  from  the  neighboaring  kingdom  of 
Ef^pt,  and  under  the  Bomans  was  the  haven  of 
Axxone.  Adule  was  an  emporium  ftr  hides  (lirep- 
horse  and  rhinoceras),  ivory  (elephant  and  rhinoceros 
tasks),  and  tortoifie-sheU.  It  had  also  a  hige 
slaTe>market,  and  was  a  canvan  station  for  the 
tnde  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  apes  which  the 
Ifeman  ladies  of  high  birth  kept  as  pets,  and  for 
whldi  they  often  gave  high  prices,  came  principally 
fivm  Adule.  At  Adnle  was  the  celebmted  MonU' 
meninm  AdiUitaiiuin,  the  inscription  of  which,  in 
Greek  letten,  was,  in  the  6th  oentniy  of  the  Cluis- 
tian  era,  copied  by  Cosmas  the  Indian  merchant  (In- 
dioopfenstes ;  see  Diet  of  Biog,  art  Cotmaa)  into 
the  second  book  of  his  **  Christian  Topography." 
The  monoment  is  a  threne  of  white  marble,  with  a 
shb  of  some  diftrent  stone  behind  it.  Both  throne 
and  8hU»  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  Greek  cha- 
ineten.  Coamas  appears  to  have  pat  two  inscrip- 
tiflos  into  one,  and  thereby  occasioned  no  little  per- 
plesity  to  learned  men.  Mr.  Salti's  disooveiy  of  the 
ittsoriptian  atAxume,and  the  contents  of  the  Adulitan 
inscription  itself,  show  that  the  huter  was  bipartite. 

The  first  portion  is  in  the  third  person,  end  re- 
eords  that  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.  o.  247—222) 
reosved  fitm  the  Troglodyte  Arabs  and  Aethio- 
pisu  certain  elephants  whidi  his  fiither,  the  second 
king  of  tbe  Maredonian  dynssty,  and  himself,  had 
tsken  in  hunting  in  the  r^icHi  of  Adnle,  and  trained 
to  war  in  their  own  kingdom.  The  second  portion 
of  the  inscription  is  m  the  first  person,  and  oom- 
metnotates  the  oonquests  ctf  sn  anonymous  Aethio- 
pnn  king  in  Arabia  and  Aethiopia,  as  &r  as  the 
frontier  of  Egypt.  Among  other  names,  which  we 
can  identify  with  the  extant  appeOataons  of  African 
districts,  oocnrs  that  of  the  most  mountainous  r^on 
in  AbyssiDia,  the  Semenae,  or  Ssmen,  and  that  of  a 
river  which  is  evidently  the  Astaboras  or  TVioobs^ 
a  main  tribotary  of  the  IHle.  The  Adulitan  in- 
scriptkn  is  printed  in  the  woiks  of  Cosmas,  in  the 
CoOkL  Nov,  Pair,  ei  Ser^  Graeo.  by  Mont- 
ftnoon,  pt  iL  ppi  IIS — 346;  in  Chisnll's  Antiq, 
Aeiat;  and  in  Fabricius,  BM,  Qraec,  iv.  p.  245. 
The  best  ooonnentazy  upon  it  is  by  Buttmann,  Afut, 
der  AUerthmuw.  ii.  I.  p.  105.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADDLITAE.     [AduijcJ 

ADTRMA'CHIDAE  CA8i^p^x^^)>  ^  P<»P^  ^ 
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N.  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  first 
Libyan  people  W.  of  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  1 68.)  Their 
extent  was  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (that  is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  from  the  Sinus  PUnthinetes 
(ii.  6),  but  according  to  ScyUa  (p.  44,  Hudson), 
from  the  Csnopio  mouth  of  the  Nile),  to  the  harbour 
of  Plynos,  near  the  Catabathmus  Major.  Herodotus 
distinguishes  them  firom  the  other  Libyan  tribes  in 
the  E.  of  N.  Africa,  who  were  chiefly  nomade  (iv. 
191),  by  saying  that  their  manneis  snd  customs 
resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  (iv.  168).  He 
also  mentions  some  remaikahle  usages  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  (iL  c).  At  a  later  period  they 
are  found  fbrther  to  the  S.,  in  the  interior  of  Mar- 
marica.  (PtoL;  Plin.  v.  6;  SiL  Ital.  iiL  278,  foU., 
ix.  223,  foU.)  [P.  S.] 

AEA.    [Colchis.] 

AEACE'UM.     [Aeoiha.] 

AEAltTIUM  {AldtnuMf:  Tnheri),  a  pranontory 
in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  Psgasaesn  bay.  According  to  Ptolemy  there 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it  Its  highest 
summit  wss  called  Mt  Tisaenm.  (Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
PtoL  iiL  IS.  §  16;  Leake,  Northern  Grteee,  roL  iv. 
p.  397.)    [TiflABUX.] 

AEAS.     [Aous.] 

AEBU'RA  (AKoupa:  EtK  AlioupoMS  :  proh. 
Cuerva^y  a  town  of  the  Caipetani,  in  Hispsnia  Tar- 
rsoonensis  (liv.  xL  30;  Stnb.  op.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.), 
probably  the  Ai96pa  of  Ptolemy  (IL  6).  Its  name 
appears  on  coins  as  Aipora  snd  Apon.  (Ifionnet, 
voL  L  p.  55,  Supp.  voL  L  pp.  Ill,  112).   [P.  S.] 

AECAE  (Ahcai:  Eth,  Aecanus:  7Vo/a),  a  town  of 
Apulia  mentioned  both  by  Polybius  and  livy,  during 
the  military  operatians  k  Hannibal  and  Fabius  in 
that  country.  In  common  with  many  other  Apnlian 
cities  it  had  joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  B.  G.  214,  though  not  without  a  rq^ular  siege. 
(PoL  iii.  88 ;  liv.  xxiv.  SK).)  Pliny  also  enumerates 
die  Aecani  among  the  inland  towns  of  Apulia  (iii. 
11);  but  its  position  is  more  clearly  detennined  by 
the  ItineFaries,  which  pboe  it  on  the  Appian  Way 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Heidania,  at  a  distance 
of  18  or  19  miles  from  the  hitter  city.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  116;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  610;  the  Tsb.  Peat,  pieces  it 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Luceria,  but  without 
giving  the  distances.)  This  interyal  exactly  accords 
with  the  position  of  the  modem  city  of  TVo/o,  and 
confirms  the  statements  of  several  chroniclere  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  latter  was  founded  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  andent  Aecae.  Cluverius  erroneously  identified 
Aecse  with  Aocadia^  a  village  in  the  mountains  S. 
of  Bovmof  but  lus  error  was  rectified  by  Holstenins. 
Troja  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  a  pboe  of  some  con- 
sideration; it  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation, 
rising  above  the  fertile  plam  of  Puglia,  and  is  9  miles 
S.  of  Zcioera,  and  14  SW.  of  Foggia,  (Holsten. 
Not.  Ml  Chner,  p.  271 ;  Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  227; 
Giustiniani,  DU,  Geogr,  voL  ix.  p.  260.)  rE.H.B.] 

AECULA'NUM,  or  AECLA'NUM  {KucoiXa^w, 
Appian,  PtoL:  Eth,  Aecubmus,  Plin.;  but  the  con- 
tracted fonn  Aeclanus  and  Aeclanensis  is  the  only  one 
found  in  inscriptions: — the  reading  Aeculanum  ia 
Cic  odAtL  xvi.2,  is  vezy  uncertain : — later  inscrip- 
tions and  the  Itineraries  write  the  name  Eclajtvm), 
a  d^  of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  is 
correctly  pUoed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on 
the  Via  Appla,  15  Roman  miks  from  Beneventunv. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  71 ;  Itin.  Ant  p 
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120;  Tab.  Peat)  No  mentkni  of  it  is  fitmiid  in 
histoiy  doling  Uie  wan  of  the  Bomans  with  the 
Saranitos,  though  it  appears  to  have  becoi  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Hirpiiii :  bat  daring  the  Social  War 
(b.  o.  89)  it  was  taken  and  plnndered  by  Sulla, 
which  led  to  the  sabmiBsion  of  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  (Appian,  JB.  C  L  51.)  Itajqpean 
to  have  been  soon  after  restored:  the  erection  of  its 
new  walls,  gates,  and  towers  being  recorded  by  an  in- 
scription still  extant,  and  which  probably  belongs  to 
a  date  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  At  a  kter 
period  we  find  that  part  of  its  territoiy  was  portioned 
oat  to  new  colonists,  probably  under  Octavian,  bat 
it  retained  the  oonditiffli  of  a  municipinm  (as  we 
learn  from  Pliny  and  sevend  inscriptions)  until  long 
afterwards.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Tn^ 
that  it  acquired  the  rank  and  title  of  a  colony  which 
we  find  assigned  to  it  in  later  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  210,  260;  OrelL  Imcr.  no.  566,  8108, 
6020;  Zumpt,  de  Cohmis,  p.  401.) 

The  site  of  Aeculanum  was  erroneoosly  referred 
by  Gluverius  (/to/,  p.  1203)  to  Frigento.  Uolstenius 
was  the  first  to  point  out  its  true  position  at  a  place 
called  U  Grotte,  about  a  mile  finom  MirtMia,  and 
close  to  the  Taoema  del  Ptuto,  on  the  modem  high 
road  finom  Naples  into  PufflM,  Here  the  extensive 
remains  of  an  ancient  dty  have  been  found:  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  ruins 
and  foundations  of  Thermae,  aqueducts,  temples,  an 
amphitheatre  and  other  buildings  have  been  disco- 
Tered,  though  many  of  them  have  since  perished; 
and  the  whole  site  aboonds  in  coins,  gems,  bronzes, 
and  other  minor  relics  of  antiquity.  The  inscriptions 
found  here,  as  well  as  the  situation  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  distance  firom  Benevento,  clearly  pnnre 
these  remains  to  be  those  of  Aeculanum,  and  attest 
its  splendour  and  importance  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  ]dace  until 
the  7th  century,  but  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  662,  by 
the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the  Lom- 
bards. A  town  arose  out  of  its  ruins,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Quimtodbcixdm  firom  its  posi- 
tion at  that  distance  from  Beneventum,  and  which 
continued  to  exist  to  the  1 1th  century  when  it  had 
fidlen  into  complete  decay,  and  the  few  remaining  in- 
habitants removed  to  the  castle  of  MiraibeUa.,  erected 
by  the  Normans  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  (Holsten. 
NoL  M  Clucer,  p.  273;  Lupuli,  Iter  Vemuin,  pp. 
74^128;  Guarini,  Rieerche  tuff  antica  Citth  di 
£elanOf  4tOi  Napoli,  1814;  Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  pp. 
323—328.)  [E.  H.  B-J 

AEDEPSUS  (AfSin^or:  Etk  AMrlfiosi  Lijuo), 
a  town  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Euboea,  160  stadia 
firom  Cynus  (m  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Opuntian 
Locri.  It  contained  warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules, 
which  were  used  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  These  warm 
baths  are  still  found  about  a  mile  above  /^/mo,  the 
site  of  Aedepsus.  (Starab.  pp.  60,  425  ;  Athen.  pu 
73;  Pint.  SulL  26,  Symp.  iv.  4,  where  rd\rplfos  is 
a  fiilse  reading;  Steph.  B.  s.  «.;  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  23; 
Plin.  iv.  21 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iL  p. 
176;  Walpole,  Travela,  fe,,  p.  71.) 

AE'DUI,  HEDUI  (A^vei,  Strab.  p.  186),  a 
Celtic  people,  who  were  separated  firom  the  Sequani 
by  the  Arar  (Saone\  which  fiuined  a  large  part  of 
their  eastern  boundary.  On  the  W.  Uiey  were 
separated  fram  the  Bituriges  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Ligeris  (£om^),  as  Caesar  states  {B,  O,  vii. 
6).  To  the  NE.  were  the  Lingones,  and  to  the 
S.  the  Segusiani.  The  Aedui  Ambarri  (J9.  O.  i. 
11),  kfmmen  of  the  Aedui,  were  on  the  borders 
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of  the  AUobn^ges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Aedoi 
in  Caesar  8  time  was  Bibracte,  and  if  we  assume 
it  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  later  town  of  Augusto- 
dunum  (Jirfwi),  we  obtain  probably  a  fixed  cen- 
tral position  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
(Ad.  ^vision  of  Bomyogne,  The  Aedui  were  one 
of  the  most  powerfal  of  the  Celtic  nations,  but 
before  Caesar's  prooonsulship  of  Gallia,  they  had 
been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sequani, 
who  had  invited  Germans  finm  beyond  the  Bhine 
to  assist  them.  The  Aedui  had  been  declared 
friends  of  the  Boman  people  before  this  calamity 
befel  them;  and  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan,  went  to 
Borne  to  ask  for  the.  assistance  of  the  senate,  but 
he  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  mission.  Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul  (b.  o. 
68),  restored  these  Aedui  to  thar  fiumer  indepen- 
dence and  power.  There  was  among  them  a  body 
of  noluli^  and  a  senate,  and  they  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  cHentes,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  who  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  vassals.  The  dientes  of 
the  Aedui  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  {R  G.  vii. 
75).  The  Aedui  joined  in  the  groat  rebellion 
agunst  the  Bomans,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Gallic  war  (^.  G,  vii.  42,  &c) ; 
but  Caesar  reduced  them  to  subjection.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberios  a.  d.  21,  Julius  Sacrovir,  a  Gaul, 
attempted  an  insurrection  among  the  Aedui  and 
seized  Augustodnnnm,  but  the  rising  was  soon  put 
down  by  C.  SiUos.  (Tac  Afm.  iiL  43—46.)  The 
head  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aedui  in  Caesar's 
time  was  called  Vergobrotus.  He  was  elected  by 
the  priests,  and  held  his  office  for  one  year.  Ho 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  people,  as 
Caesar  says,  by  which  expressian  he  means  probably 
that  he  was  supreme  judge.    {B,  (r.  L  16,  vii.  33.) 

The  dientes,  or  small  oommxmities  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  were  the  Segusiani,  already  mentioned; 
the  Ambivareti,  who  were  apparently  on  the  northern 
boundaiy  of  the  Aedni  tzans  Mosam,  (A  G.  iv.  9); 
and  the  Aulerd  Bnumovioes  FAxtIiBIIgi].  The  Am- 
barri, already  mentioDed  as  kinsmen  of  the  Aedni, 
are  not  enumerated  among  the  dientes  (JB.  G.  vii. 
55).  One  of  the  pagi  or  divisions  of  the  Aedui 
was  called  Insubres  (Liv.  v.  34).  Caesar  allowed 
a  body  of  Boil,  who  had  joined  the  Hdvetai  in 
their  attempt  to  settle  themsdves  in  Gaul,  to  re- 
main in  the  territoiy  of  the  Aedui  (J3.  (r.  i.  28). 
Their  territoiy  was  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Allier,  a  branch  of  the  Loire.  They  had  a  town, 
Gergovia  (J3.  G.  vii.  9),  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
certain; if  the  reading  Gergovia  is  accepted  in  this 
passage  of  Caesar,  the  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Gkroovia  of  the  Arvemi.        [G.  L.] 

AEGAE  in  Europe  (AfycU:  Eth,  AJyaun, 
Ahy^rnSf  Afyoif^f).  1.  Or  AxoA  (AjycQ,  a  town 
of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  dties,  was 
situated  upon  the  river  Crathis  and  upon  the  coast, 
between  Aegeira  and  Bura.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  wss  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  for 
its  wonhip  of  Poeddon.  It  was  afterwards  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  the  ndghbouring 
town  of  Aegeira;  and  it  had  already  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  12  Achaean  dties  on  the  renewal  of  the 
League  in  b.  a  280,  its  place  being  occupied  by 
Ceiyneia.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  Polybins. 
All  traces  of  Asgaa  have  disappeared,  but  it  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  Khim  of^Jbrato,  which 
is  situated  upon  a  commanding  height  rising  firoDD 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Ndther  Strabo  nor  Pan- 
sanias  mention  on  which  bank  of  the  Crathis  it 
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itood,  Vuft  it  probably  stood  on  tlw  left  buk,  ainoa 
the  li^  is  Imrand  often  inundated.  (Horn.  IL  Tiii. 
SOS;  Herod.  L  145;  Stnb.  pp.  386—4^7;  Pane. 
TiL  8S.  §  IS;  Leake,  Morea,  toL  iii.  p.  394;  Cor- 
tioi,  Pdtpammmm^  voL  i.  p^  472.) 

S.  A  tanrn  in  Kmathia  in  l^cedonia,  and  the 
bnrial-plaoe  of  the  Maeedoniaa  kings,  ia  probablj 
the  mam  as  Kdwwa,  thoorii  ■onie  miten  make 
them  two  difierent  towns.     [Edxbba.] 

S.  A  town  in  Enboea  on  the  western  coast  N.  of 
Chalds,  and  a  little  &  of  Orabke.  Bliabo  sajs 
tint  it  was  120  stadia  from  Anthedm  in  Boeotaa. 
It  is  mfsitkaiwl  hj  Homer,  hot  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Straho.  It  was  oefebiaied  for  its  wor- 
ship of  Poaeidoa  from  the  ear&st  times;  and  its 
temple  of  thia  god  still  oontinned  to  exist  when 
Stiabo  wnte,  being  situated  npon  a  IsAy  mountain. 
The  latter  writer  derires  the  name  of  the  Aqgaesn 
Sea  from  thia  town.  Leake  snppoees  it  to  have 
stood  near  lAnmL  (Horn.  IL  xiiL  21;  Strab.  pp. 
386,405;  Staph.  B.  j;9.;  Leake, ^orC&eni  Greece, 
ToL  in.  p.  275.) 

AEOAE  in  Asia,  L  (Afyai,  Ai7«wu,  ATtcoi  :  jETtA. 
AryoiM,  Alycdnif ;  Ayai  JTofa,  or  KaloMSjf),  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  baj 
of  Issos.  It  is  now  separated  firom  the  outlet  of  the 
Pjmmas  (Jjpftoon)  bj  a  long  nanow  aestuary  called 
Ajfa»  Bag.  In  Strabo's  time  (p.  676)  it  was  a 
smsO  cii^  with  a  port.  (Comp^  Lncan,  iiL  227.) 
Aegae  was  a  Grcek  town,  but  the  origin  of  it  is 
nnknown.  A  Gredc  inscription  of  the  Roman  period 
has  been  diacofered  there  (Beaofivt,  KaramtmiOj 
p.  299);  and  under  the  Roman  doDiinion  it  was 
a  place  of  some  importance.  Tadtos  calls  it  Aegeae 
(Anm,  zin.  8.) 

2.  (AfycU:  f^iLAlyaief, AfyaM^s),anAeoliaa  city 
(Herod,  i.  149),  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  of 
Mjaia,  and  in  the  neighbouhood  of  Cmne  and 
TcmBUS.  It  ia  mentianed  by  Xenephoa  (ITeUen. 
ir.  8.  §  5)  under  the  name  Aryviir,  which  Schneider 
has  atend  into  AhfoL  It  snflored  from  the  great 
earthquake,  which  in  the  time  of  "nberius  (▲.  d. 
17)  doolated  12  of  the  dtaes  of  Asia.  (Tacit. 
^iM.  iL  47.)  [G.  L.] 

AEOAEAE.     [Aboiab.] 

AEGAEUM  MABE  (rh  ASymow  wiXarfn, 
Herod,  it. 85;  Aesch.  Agam.  659;  Strab. pasnmf  or 
sin^y  T^  Aljutop,  Herod,  rii.  55  ;  6  AlycSos  vi^ 
Kaj9S,  Herod.  iL  97),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
now  called  the  ArddpdagOf  and  by  the  Turin  the 
IFMte^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  bj  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
on  the  W.  by  Greece  and  on  the  £.  by  Aria  Minor. 
At  its  NE.  comer  it  was  connected  with  the  Pro- 
pootis  by  the  HeUespont.  [HBLLBSPONras.]  Its 
extent  wae  difierently  estmiated  by  the  ancient 
writers;  but  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  the 
whole  sea  as  far  &  as  the  idands  of  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  Ita  name  was  Tarioosly  derived  by  the  an- 
oent  j^inTi**'^*^,  either  from  the  town  of  Aegae 
in  Eoboea;  or  from  A^gena,  the  fiUher  of  Theeens, 
who  threw  himself  into  it;  or  from  Aegaea,  the 
qoeenof  the  Amazons,  who  perished  there;  or  from 
Aegaeon,  who  was  represented  as  a  marine  j;od  living 
in  the  aea;  ar,la8tiy, firam afyCf,  a sqoall,  on  aoooont 
of  its  stanna.  Its  real  etymology  is  uncertain.  Its 
nsrigatioD  was  dangerone  to  ancient  navigators  on 
aeooont  of  Ha  nnmeroua  islands  and  rocks,  which 
ocosioa  eddies  of  wind  and  a  oonfosed  sea,  uid  also 
oB  account  of  the  Etesian  or  northeriy  winds,  which 
Um  with  great  fiiiy,  especially  about  the  equinoxes. 
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To  the  storms  of  the  Aegaean  the  poets  frequmtiy 
aUude.  Thus  Horace  {Carm,  iL  16):  Otkim  dho$ 
rogat  M»  paUiUiprtimm  Aegaeo;  snd  Vixgil  (^Aen. 
xn,  Miy,  Ae  veba  Ikkmi  Boreae  emmtpirittu  aito 
tiuDfMi<  Aegoeo,  The  Aegaean  contained  numerous 
islands.  Of  these  the  most  numerdos  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea ;  they  were  divided  into 
two  principal  groups,  the  Cydades,  lying  off  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesos,  and^  Spondee, 
lying  along  the  coasts  of  Garia  and  looia.  [Ct- 
GLADE8;  Sporadbs.]  Iu  the  northern  part  of  the 
sea  were  the  larger  ishuids  of  Euboea,  Thasos  and 
Samothnce,  and  off  the  coast  of  Asia  those  of  Ssmos, 
Chios  and  Lesbos. 

The  Aegaean  sea  was  divided  into:  1.  Marb 
TBBAaux  (6  SfihiKios  w^rror,  Horn.  Jl  xziii.  230; 
t6  6^t(Cfor  ir^Aoyof,  Herod.  viL  176;  compu  Soph. 
OetL  R,  197),  the  northern  part  of  the  A^aeao, 
washing  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and 
extending  as  fiur  S.  ss  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Eoboea. 

2.  Mabb  Mtbtovic  (Her.  Carm.  i.  1.  14;  rh 
HvfnAw  wcAoyas),  the  part  of  the  Aegaean  S.  of 
Euboea,  Attica  and  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name 
fiiom  the  small  island  Mjrtos,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into 
this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto.  Pliny  (iv.  11. 
s.  18)  niakes  the  Mjitoan  sea  a  part  of  the  Aegaean; 
but  Strsbo  (pp.  124,  323)  distingoishes  between 
the  two,  representing  the  Aegaean  as  terminating 
at  the  promontory  Snniom  in  Attica. 

3.  Mabb  Ioabiuu  (Hot.  Carm.  i  1.  15;  'fjcd^iof 
w^of,  Horn.  IL  iL  146;  ^hedpiow  wikeeyos,  Herod, 
ri.  95),  the  SE.  part  of  the  Aegaean  akng  the  coasts 
of  Garia  and  Ionia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
island  of  Icsria,  thoogh  according  to  tradition  it  was 
so  called  from  Icaros,  the  son  of  Daedalos,  having 
fidlen  into  it 

4.  Mabb  Creticum  (t^  Kprrrut^  viXayosj 
Thuciv.  53), the  most  sontheily  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
K.  of  the  isknd  of  Crete.  Strabo  (2.  c),  however, 
makes  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  Myrtoan  tmi  learian, 
distinet  from  the  Aegaean. 

AEGAXEOS  (AiTd^ctff,  Herod,  viii.  90  ;  t^ 
AlyJX*m¥  6poSf  Thuc.  iL  19:  Skamumga)^  a  range 
of  moontains  in  Attica,  lying  between  the  plains  of 
Athens  and  Eteosis,  frxxn  which  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Saknus.  (HerodLc.)  Itendedinapromon- 
toiy,  called  Amphialb  ('A/u^(d\i}),oppoeite  Salamis, 
from  which  it  wss  distant  onlj  two  stadia  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  395).  The  southern  part  of  this  range 
near  the  coast  was  cslled  Coktdalus  or  Cort- 
DALLUS  (KopvSoA^f ,  KofwBaAA^s)  from  a  demns  of 
this  name  (Strsb.  L  c),  and  another  part,  throngh 
which  there  is  a  pass  from  the  plain  of  Athens  into 
that  of  Eleusb,  was  named  Poecxlum  (tloucikap. 
Pans.  L  37.  §  7.)  (Leake,  Dem  of  AtOeaf  p.  2, 
seq.) 

AEGATES  I'NSULAS,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  three  small  islands,  lying  off  tiie  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  nearly  opporito  to  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeom.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Al>d6cs,  the  *"  Goatishnds;"  but 
this  &rm  is  not  fomd  in  any  Greek  author,  aiid  the 
Latin  writers  have  universally  Aegates.  I^ns  Ita- 
licos  also  (i.  61)  makes  the  second  syllable  long. 
1.  The  westernmost  of  the  three,  which  is  distant 
about  22  G.  mileB  from  the  coast  of  SicQy,  was  called 
HiBRA  (*Icpd  yiiffoSf  PtoL  Polyb.  Died.);  but  at  a 
later  period  obtained  the  name  of  MARrmiA,  from 
its  lying  so  fiur  out  to  sea  (Itin.  Marit  p.  492),  and 
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is  still  called  Mare^mo,  2.  The  soathenunost  aod 
nearest  to  Lilybaeom,  is  called,  both  bj  Ptolemy  and 
PUnj,  AiBousA  (Klyowra) ;  but  the  latter  emnieoiulj 
confoonds  it  with  Aethnsa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three,  on  which  acooimt  its  name  was  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  gnmp  (oi  KaKoAiuvok  Afyo&- 
0-ai,  Pol.  L  44);  it  is  now  called  Favigiuma,  and 
has  a  ooosidonble  population.  3.  The  northeni- 
most  and  smallest  of  the  group,  nearly  opposite  to 
Drspannm,  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Phokbamtia 
(^op^avrta),  but  is  pr^tably  the  same  with  the 
BucncNA  of  Pliny,  a  name  erroneoasly  supposed  by 
Stoph.  B.  («.  V.  Bo^ictiva)  to  be  that  of  a  city  a£ 
SicUy.  It  is  now  called  Levanzo.  (Ptd.  iii.  4.  § 
17   PUn.iii.8.s.l4;Smyth's5i(%,pp.244— 247.) 

These  islands  derive  an  historical  celebrity  from 
the  great  naval  victory  obtuned  by  C.  Lutatios 
Catulns  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  a  241,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  First  Punic  War.  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  had  previous  to  the  battle 
taken  up  his  station  at  the  island  of  Hiera,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  a  fiur  wind  to  run 
straight  in  to  Drepanum,  in  order  to  relieve  fha 
army  of  WMnii^Htr  Baica,  then  blockaded  on  Mount 
Eiyx;  but  he  was  intercepted  by  Catulns,  and  com- 
pelled to  engage  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The 
consequence  was  the  oompleto  defeat  of  tiie  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  of  wliich  50  ships  were  sunk,  and  70 
taken  by  the  eoemy,  with  neariy  10,000  prisoners. 
(PoL  1.  60,  61;  Diod.  zziv.  Ezc.  H.  p.  509;  liv. 
Epit  xix.;  Oros.iv.  10;  Flor.  ii.  1;  Eutrop.ii.  27; 
Com.  Nep.  ffamilc,  1 ;  Mela,  iL  7 ;  SU.  Ital.  i.  61.) 

The  island  of  Aegusa  has  been  siqiposed  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  one  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  (iz.  116)  as  lying  opposito  to  the  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  and  abounding  in  wild  goate.  But  all 
such  attempts  to  identify  &  localities  described  in 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  may  be  safely  dismissed 
as  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGEIBA  (Afytipa:  £tJL  Aly^tpdnis,  fern. 
Afyciparis),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  situated  between  Aegae  and  Pellene, 
is  described  by  Polybius  as  opposito  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, situated  upon  hills  strong  and  difScult  of  ap- 
proach, seven  stedia  from  the  sea,  and  near  a  river. 
This  river  was  probably  the  Crius,  which  flowed 
into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  tiie  town.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  the  upper  dty  was  12  stadia 
frxnn  its  port,  and  72  stadia  from  the  oracle  of 
Heracles  Bunicus.  (Herod.  L  146;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  67;  Pans.  vii.  26.  §  1;  Plin. 
iv.  6.)  Pausanias  (/.c.)  relates  that  Aegeira  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Homeric  Htpbbbsia  ('Trtp/rialrif 
//.iL  673, XV. 254;  Strab.  p. 383:  £<A.*Tir€pncri€^f), 
and  that  it  changed  ite  name  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  lonians.  He  adds  that  the 
ancient  name  still  continued  in  use.  Hence  we  find 
that  Icarus  of  Hyperesia  was  prodaimed  victor  in 
the  2drd  Olympiad.  (Pans.  iv.  15.  §  1.)  On  the 
decay  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aj^ae  its  inhab- 
itants were  transferred  to  Aegeira.  (Strab.  p.  386.) 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war  (b.c.  220) 
Aegeira  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Aetolians,  whor 
had  set  sail  from  the  opposite  town  of  Oeantheia  in 
Locris,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Aegiratans  after 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  plsioe.  (Pol.  iv. 
57,  58.)  The  most  important  of  the  publK  build- 
ings of  Aegeira  was  a  temple  of  Zeus.  It  also  oon- 
tained  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  temples 
of  Artemis,  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  town  above  all  other  divhuties,  and  of  the 
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Syrian  goddess.  (Pans.  viL26.)  Theportof  Afigeii« 
Leake  places  at  Mavra  LUharia,  i.  e.,  the  Black 
Bocks,  to  the  left  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  dty,  which  must 
have  been  A^eira.  At  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
finom  Aegeira,  through  thie  mountains,  there  was  a 
foititas  called  Pheixob  (^AA^,  near  ZakhuK), 
abounding  in  springs  of  water.  (Pans.  viL  26.  §  10; 
Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iiL  p.  387,  seq.) 

AEGEIBUS.    [AsoiBOBsaA.] 

AEGL^E  or  AJSGAEAE  (Ar^K  Psos.  iiL  SI. 
§  5 ;  MyuuUf  Strab.  p.  364:  Zmmm),  a  town  of  L»- 
conia,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Gythinm, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Augeiae. 
(Aiytial,  II.  iL  583;  camp.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.)  It 
possessed  a  temple  and  lake  of  Neptune.  Ite  site  is 
placed  by  th.e  French  Commissicm  at  lAmtdy  so  called 
from  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  valley  of  the  eastera 
branch  of  the  river  of  PcMWod,  (Leake,  Pe^qpon- 
neftoca,  p.  170.) 

AEGIALEL^  AEGIALUS.     [Achaia.] 

AE'GIDA,  a  town  of  Istria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  iiL  19.  s.  23),  which  appean  to  have 
been  in  his  time  a  place  of  little  importance;  bat 
from  an  inscription  dted  by  Cluverius  (/lol  p.  210) 
it  appears  that  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Justin  n.  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Juspii-> 
Nopoua.  This  inscription  is  preserved  at  Copo 
(f /sItm,  now  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  a 
small  island  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway, 
which  appears  to  have  been  termed  Aboidis  Ik- 
8UIA,  and  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Aegida  cf 
Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'GILA  (t&  A!7i\a),  a  town  of  Laoonia  with 
a  temple  of  Demetor,  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed 
by  Leake  on  the  gulf  of  ^SbddH.  (Pau8.iv.  17.§  1 ; 
Leake,  Morea^  vol  L  p^  278.) 

AEGI'LU  (Afytx2a>  1.  Or  Axoilub  (n  Ai: 
ythMs,  Theocr.  L  14^ :  Eth,  AV7iAif^f ),  a  demus  in 
Attica  beloDging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,situated  on  the 
western  coast  between  Lamptra  and  Sphettns.  It 
was  cdebrated  fixr  ite  figs.  (AlyiAiScf  JorxctScs, 
Athen.  p.  652,  e. ;  Theocr.  L  e.)  It  is  placed  hy 
Leake  at  Tzurdlay  the  site  of  a  ruined  village  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Elymbo.  (Strab.  p.  398  ; 
Harpocrat,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  61.) 

2.  Or  Ajeoileia  (AJyUcM),  a  small  island  off 
the  western  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near  the  town  of 
Styia,  to  which  it  belonged.  Here  the  Persians  leit 
the  captive  Eretrians,  before  they  croased  over  to 
Marathon,  b.  o.  490.    (Herod.  vL  101,  107.) 

3.  Or  Ajeoila  (AfytAa  :  CerigoUo),  a  small 
island  between  Cythera  and  Crete.  (Pint.  Cleonk,  81 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V, ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

AEGILIPS.    [Ithaca.] 

AEGIMUHUS  iAiyl,jLopos:  Zowamow  or 
Z«mbra)f  a  lofij  island,  surrounded  by  dangerooa 
cliffi,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulph  of  Carthage.  (liv.  xxx.  24;  Strab.  pp.  123, 
277,  834.)  Pliny  calls  it  Aegimori  Aiae  (v.  7); 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  &  same  as  the  Anie 
of  Virgil  {Am,  L  108).  [P.  a] 

AEGI'NA  (Alfyiwi:  Eth.  fdya^fyms,  AerinCta, 
Aeginensb,  fem.  Afyu^is:  Adf,  Alytmios,  AlytPif 
ruc6s,  Aflginedcus :  JE:^AMa),an  island  in  the  Sanmic 
gulf,  surrounded  by  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Epidanms, 
from  each  of  which  it  was  distant  about  100  stadia. 
(Strsb.  p.  375)  It  oantabs  about  41  square  English 
miles,  and  is  said  by  Strabo  (2.  c.)  to  be  180  stadia 
in  circumference.  In  shape  it  is  an  irreguUr  triangle. 
Ite  western  half  oonsisto  of  a  plam,  which,  though 
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ttooj,  ii  ncIl  ealtiTited  with  corn,  bat  the 
of  the  idand  is  moontuxiaas  and  improdaotiTe.  A 
magmfioeBt  oonieal  hill  vow  called  MlSLEUos,  or 
Orot  (fpn,  I  c:  the  moontain),  oocapies  the  whole 
of  the  aondieni  fut  of  the  island,  and  is  the  most 
remaibble  amoog  the  natural  featares  of  Aegina. 
There  is  another  mfwintam,  mnch  inferior  in  size,  on 
the  nartb-castem  side.  It  is  annoonded  bj  nunae- 
Tov  rocks  and  ahaUowBy  which  render  it  difficult  and 
hazaidoos  of  approadh,  as  Pansanias  (ii  29.  §  6) 
has  cooectlf  observed. 

Xctwithstanding  its  small  extent  Aegina  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  islands  in  Greece,  both  in  the 
mjtfaiea]  and  historical  period.  It  is  said  to  have 
bMo  originally  called  Oenoxw  or  Oenopia,  and  to  have 
recdvod  the  name  of  Aegina  from  A^ina,  the 
dangfater  of  the  river-god  Asopns,  who  was  carried  to 
the  idand  bj  Zens,  and  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacns. 
It  was  farther  related  that  at  this  time  Aegina  was 
aniofaahited,  and  that  Zeos  changed  the  ants  (jJp- 
^nprcs)  of  the  island  into  men,  Uie  Mjrnnidones,  over 
^^Mm  Awicns  roled  (Paoa.iL  29.  §  2. ;  ApoIlod.iii.12. 
§  6;  Ov.  MeL  vn.  472,  seq.)  Some  modem  writers 
Eoppase  that  this  legend  contains  a  mythical  account 
cf  Uie  coknizatiofn  of  the  island,  and  that  the  Utter 
reeoved  colaoiats  firmn  Phlins  on  the  Asopns  and 
firam  Pfathia  in  Theasalj,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmidons. 
Aeacoa  was  r^jarded  as  the  totelary  deity  of  Aegina, 
but  his  sons  abandoned  the  island,  Telamon  going 
to  Salamis,  and  Pelens  to  Phthia.  AD  that  we  can 
safely  infer  irom  these  legends  is  that  tbe  original 
inhabitantB  at  Aegina  were  Achaeana.  It  was  i^er- 
wards  taken  possession  of  by  Dorians  from  Epdanms, 
v1m>  iotrodnced  into  the  island  the  Doric  costoms 
and  dialect.  (Heiod.  viiL  46 ;  Pans.  iL  29.  §  5.) 
Togctho'  with  Epadanms  and  odier  cities  on  the 
nainland  it  became  subject  to  Pbeidon,  tyrant  of 
Aigoa,  aboot  b.  c  748.  It  is  usually  stated  on  the 
aathority  of  Ephofna  (Strab.  p.  376),  that  silver 
money  was  first  coined  in  A^ina  by  Pheidon,  and  we 
knonr  that  the  name  of  Aegxnetan  was  given  to  one 
cf  the  two  scales  of  weights  and  measures  curroit 
tkrooghont  Greece,  the  other  being  tiie  Euboic. 
Thoe  seems,  however,  good  reason  for  believing  with 
Mr.  Grote  that  what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argos 
and  nowhere  else ;  and  that  the  name  of  A^;inetan 
was  given  to  his  coinage  and  scale,  not  from  the 
pboe  where  they  first  originated,  but  from  the 
people  whoae  commercial  activity  toided  to  make 
tdemmoatt  generally  known.  (Grote,  ^iist^(rreeoe, 
ToL  ii.  pb  432.)  At  an  early  period  Aegina  became 
a  place  a£  great  comtmerdal  importance,  and  gradually 
acquired  a  powerful  navy.  As  early  as  b.  a  663,  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  the  Acginetans  established  a 
fining  lor  its  merchsnts  at  l&ncratis  in  Egypt,  and 
there  execteda  temple  of  Zeus.  (Herod.iL  178.)  With 
the  increase  of  power  came  the  desire  of  political 
independence ;  and  they  raumnced  the  authority  of 
the  Epidaniians,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
subject.  (Herod.  ▼.  83.)  So  powerful  did  they  be- 
eame  that  about  the  year  500  they  held  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle 
(Athen.  pi  272),  the  island  contained  470,000 
slaves ;  but  this  number  is  quite  incredible,  although 
we  may  admit  that  Aegina  contained  a  great  popu- 
lation. At  the  time  of  their  prosperity  the  Aegine- 
tass  founded  various  colonies,  such  as  Cydonia  in 
Crete,  and  another  in  Umbria.  (Strsb.  p.  376.)  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.  Its 
citizens  became  weahfay  by  commerce,  and  gave  great 
cocouragement  to  the  arts.     In  fiict,  for  the  half 
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omtoiy  before  the  Persian  want  and  for  a  few  years 
afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  art, 
and  gave  its  name  to  a  school,  the  most  eminent 
ardsto  of  which  were  Gallon,  Anazagoras,  Glaucias, 
Simon,  and  Onatas,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Diet,  ofBiogr, 

The  Acginetans  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
when  the  lliebans  applied  to  them  for  aid  m  their  war 
against  the  Athenians  about  B.C.  905.  Their  request 
was  readily  granted,  since  there  had  been  an  an- 
cient foud  between  the  Acginetans  and  Athenians. 
The  Aeginetans  sent  their  powerful  fleet  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  ^d  great  damage  to  the 
latter  country,  since  the  Amenians  had  not  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.  This  war  was  continued  with 
some  interruptions  down  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  (Herod.  v.81,  seq.,  vi.  86,  seq. ;  Thuc.  i.  41.) 
The  Ae^netans  fought  with  30  ships  at  the  battle 
of  Selamis  (b.  a  480),  and  were  admitted  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  Greeks 
by  their  bravery.  (Herod.  viiL  46,  93.)  Frtwn  this 
tune  their  power  declined.  In  460  the  Athenians 
defeated  them  in  a  great  naval  battle,  and  Uud 
siege  to  their  prindpal  town,  which  after  a  long  de- 
fence surrendered  in  456.  The  Aeginetans  now 
became  a  part  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  were 
compelled  to  destroy  their  walls,  deliver  up  their  ships 
of  war,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Thuc  i  105. 
108.)  This  humiliation  of  their  ancient  enemies  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  feared  the 
proximity  of  such  discontented  subjects.  Pericles 
was  accustomed  to  call  Aegina  the  eye-sore  of  the 
Peiraeus  (ji  Xiifiri  rov  flcipcu^wr,  Arist  BItet,  iil. 
10.;  comp.  Cic.  ds  Cj^.  iil  11);  and  accordmgly  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  431, 
the  Athenians  expelled  the  whole  population  from 
the  ishmd,  and  filled  their  phuw  with  Athenian 
settlers.  The  expelled  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea.  They  were  subsequently 
collected  by  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  Aegob- 
potami  (404),  and  restored  to  their  own  country,  but 
they  never  recovered  their  former  state  of  prosperity. 
(Thuc.  ii  27 ;  Pint  Per.  34 ;  Xen.  EdL  ii.  2.  §  9; 
Strab.  p.  375.)  Sulpicius,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Cicero,  enumerates  A^;ina  among  the  examples  of 
fallen  greatness  (ad  Fam.  iv.  5). 

The  diief  town  in  the  island  was  also  called 
Aegina,  and  was  situated  on  the  north-western  side. 
A  description  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  is 
given  by  Pansanias  (ii.  29, 30).  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Aeaouum  ( Aldjcciov),  or  shrine  of 
Aeacus,  a  quadrangular  inclosure  buHt  of  white 
marble,  in  the  roost  ocoispicuous  part  of  the  dty. 
There  was  a  theatre  near  the  shore  as  huge  as  that 
of  Epidaurns,  behind  it  a  stadium,  and  likewise  nu- 
merous temples.  The  dty  contained  two  harbours: 
the  prindpal  one  was  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite; 
Qm  other,  called  the  secret  harbour,  was  near  the 
theatre.  The  site  of  the  andent  dty  is  marked  by 
numerous  remains,  though  consisting  for  the  most 
part  only  of  foundations  of  wdls  and  scattered  blocks 
of  stone.  Near  the  shore  are  two  Doric  odumns  of 
the  most  el^ant  form.  To  the  S.  of  these  columns 
is  an  oval  port,  sheltered  by  two  andent  moles,  which 
leave  only  a  narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  between 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  dther  side  of 
the  entrance.  In  the  same  diredion  we  find  another 
oval  port,  twice  as  large  as  the  former,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  by  ancient 
walls  or  moles,  15  or  20  feet  thick.  The  latter  of 
these  ports  seems  to  have  been  the  large  harbour, 
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■od  Aia  IbmisT  Its  Bscnt  hutuar,  mmljcntd  bj 
Puiumu.  Tbe  nils  of  the  atf  in  Btill  tnad 
tbnogh  tlHir  whole  aitait  on  the  Und  aide.  The; 
wen  (bout  10  tnt  thick,  ud  anatnMei  witli 
tamn  it  mlamli  not  ilw>j«  eqatL  Then  appew 
to  bsTe  bem  tbreit  prind[al  mtruiceH. 

On  tli<  hiB  in  the  north-cwtem  eitRmJtf  of  the 
iiland  are  tlu  remuni  rf  a  magmflont  tcmide  of  tfas 
Itak  wdor,  maiij  of  the  oolnnvu  of  whioh  era  itill 


itaodrng.  It  itood  near  the  KA  in  a  seqoiBtersd  and 
loaelj  ipot,  (wcnnunding  ■  Ti«r  of  ibe  Athenian 
Goaat  and  i/UMaciropcdu  at  Athena.  The  beantiM 
•cnlplnns,  wfakli  oocaped  the  q^pana  of  the  pcdi- 
nMnl,inndiHOTeTedinlBn,bnnedniidertlwniini 
of  fliatamffe.    Tbaf  an  now  fnaamd  at  Munich, 
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andtherv  are  caata  from  them  in  the  Briliah  Hnaotmi, 
The  inbject  of  the  eastern  pediment  appean  to  bs 
the  expelitioD  of  the  Aeaddae  or  Aeginetan  hanea 
against  Tnij  under  the  gnidanc*  of  Athena :  that  of 
the  weaton  probably  leprcscnte  the  coctert  of  the 
Grcak«  and  Trqjans  orer  Uw  bodj  nC  Patndm.  Tilt 
canparatiTelj  a  late  period  it  was  coiDdeRd  that 
this  tonpje  waa  that  of  Zens  Panhelloiins,  wbicfa 
Aeacna  waa  said  to  ban  dedicated  to  thia  god. 
(Pans.  iL  30.  gg  3,  i.)  Bnt  in  IBSS  BtackeltwrK, 
in  hii  wnk  on  the  temple  of  Phigalia,  atartad  tin 
hjpotheaia,  tliat  tbe  tsmpile,  of  whidi  we  liaTe  bam 
epsking,  waa  in  icalitj  the  teatflt  of  Atlxna,  meO' 
tioaed  hf  Hcndolaa  (liL  S9) ;  and  that  tbe  temple  of 
Zona  PanhellBuna  waa  ntnatad  on  the  loftj  monnlaiii 
in  the  &  of  the  island.  (StackeBierg,  Da-  Apofbi- 
lampd  e«  Bauai  n  Areadiat,  Booi,  1B36.)  Thia 
<fiiman  baa  been  adopted  bj  aerenJ  German  wrilera, 
aad  alao  bj  Dr.  Wordaworlh,  bat  haa  bam  Mj 
«anhatsd  bj  hake.  It  would  require  mon  apac* 
than  our  Hmila  will  allow  to  mtar  into  thia  oontio- 
ytrtf;  and  we  nnut  therefcre  oonlant  oniselreB  with 
rawring  our  readem,  who  wish  for  infbnnaticD  on 
the  aubjeet,  to  the  worki  of  Wocdaworth  and  Leaks 
qnoted  at  the  end  of  thia  article^  This  tampla  waa 
pmbablj  ercctod  in  tbe  aixth  oannu;  b.  c,  ud  ap- 
paientl;  befne  b.  c.  G63,  ainoa  we  bars  already 
Been  that  ahont  thia  time  the  Aeginetana  boilt  at 
Nauoatia  a  temple  to  Zeus,  which  we  may  reaaonaU  j 
cooclode  waa  in  imitaliai  of  the  gnat  temjde  in  their 


In  the  inleriot  at  the  ialand  was  a  town  called 
Oea  (Otii),  at  tlie  diitanee  of  90  sta^  from  the 
city  of  A^na.  It  ccatainsd  statues  of  Damia  and 
Anxeaia.  (Herod,  t.  83 ;  Pans.  ii.  3D.  §  4.)  The 
poaitioa  of  Oea  baa  mC  yet  been  determined,  bnt  it« 
name  auggesta  a  connectiDn  with  Oencna,  the  an- 
cieot  nams  of  the  iaLand.  Hence  it  has  been  conjeo- 
tuied  that  it  was  originally  the  chief  place  of  the 
island,  when  aafety  rcqnind  an  inland  ^tnatlon  for 


the  captal,  and  when  tba  commerce  and  naval  power 
which  drew  population  to  the  maritime  site  bad  not 
yet  commenced.  On  thia  supposition  Lealia  sappoeea 
that  Oea  Dccuped  the  nte  (S  Pi^td-Khora,  which 
baa  been  the  ca)ila]  in  modem  lines  vbeneTer  aafety 
baa  reqnired  an  mland  eituation.  Panaanias  (iii.  30. 
g  3)  mentiona  a  temple  of  Aphaea,  eilnaled  on  tlie 
road  to  the  temple  of  Zeua  Panbellenins.  The 
Ileradenm,  w  temple  rf  HemileB,  and  Tripyrgia 
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Xani^n  (BtO.  t.  1.  S  10),  bot  tlWr  foatiai  a 
■moirtta.  0>«d**ll>  '^"r  Aroa^  Oittct,  tdL  L 
f.  SU,  M^;  LmIb,  JfoTM,  nL  iL  p.  431,  n,^ 
■Wi-^miiMii.  p.  170,  no.;  WainnMth,  AJimi 
imd  Attica,  p.  S69,  ttq.j  Bobbja,  Acbnta  S^ 
jW ^ h'liin,  Ik  64;  Prafawli,  J>aiiMM^l»ln, 
nLB.  p.  WO,  nq.;  HfiUir,  .d^iMjcvfiB  Jikr, 
Bend.  1SI7.) 


nw:  Ai^),  ■  town  of  tlw  I^mpltuj  b  Thenlj, 
B  JcKribsd  by  Lirj  u  >  [dace  of  gnat  itRiifitb  uid 
■miijun[>egiiib(e(LiT.iiiii.  IS).  It  i> brqaoitlf 
""       '  '      "     "^  in  Greece.     It  tnt 

■  Paoliu  It* 
■  gitCB  after  tha  batik  of 
PTdna.  It  WM  here  thiU  CiMiBr  in  liiii  mardi  from 
AjnUiaDB  eflrc(«d  >  joDctia]  irith  Domidni.  It 
orcapied  "dm  rite  of  tbe  modem  Stogii,  a  loini  at  a 
ibcn  fiituce  &«n  the  Penent.  At  thia  place 
Leake  fbqnd  an  invriptkn,  in  vhich  A^inJlun  is 
nntioHL  Ita  utoatuii,  fcrtified  era  two  eidea  bj 
pcijioiiliailar  ncki,  aecorda  with  Livj^a  aoccont  of 
it*  poBtHo.  (Stnth  p.  337 ;  Li*,  mil  IS,  uiTi. 
13,  iSr.  46,  ilT.  S7;  Cata.  AC.  iiL79;  Lske, 
A'ordcn  Greece,  tdL  L  p.  4S1,  Hq.) 
AKGIPLAKCTOS.  [UBoaBm.] 
AEGmOESSA  (Ahv-Ianra),  a  citj  wbich 
"  "  u  (i.  U9)  srameratea  amcog  the  11  cilia 
i;  bat  iMhing  is  known  of  it.  FortHger 
■  that  the  hiatorian  maj  mean  A^dnu 
\iirytifot),  m  the  ighsd  of  Leaboa.  [G.  £.] 

AEGISSUS  or  AEGYFSUS  (Afyunni,  Hierocl. 
p.  637 ;  Uytfm,  Procop.  4,  7 ;  Aegjpma,  Or.),  a 
.  town  in  Hoona,  near  the  mooth  al  tha  Dannbe.  It 
i(  mentHoed  bj  Orid  as  hann^  beai  taken  from 
the  kin^  of  Thnce,  at  that  tiiDe  UDder  the  fti>- 
teelioa  of  Bome,  I7  a  laUcn  iDcarneo  c<  the  GatM, 
nd  nconred  bj  Vitelliiu,  who  mm  n  "»""»<  of 
a  Bmnn  annj  in  that  quiter.  Old  edebiates 
tha  nlonr  dia^jsd  bj  hia  friend  Vestalia  upon  the 
MCUkD.  (Ep.aPomU,i.».\i,lT.l.i\.-i  [H.W.] 
AEGITHALLITS  {AiyWnAAai,  Diod. ;  Afyt 
»Uei,  Ztoar.,-  Afyfftii»i,  PtoL)  a  premontorr  no 
the  W.  coaat  </  Sidlj,  mat  Liljlaenni,  wbjch  was 
mnped  and  fortiBed  I7  the  BooMn  eatm]  L.  Juniiis 
doiii^  the  Flnt  Pnnio  War  (b.  c  149),  with  a 
new  to  ani^iort  the  operalioni  against  Liljlneam, 
bat  was  TKOrend  bj  ^  Carthapnian  geDcnl  Car. 
thalo,  and  occnpisl  with  a  Mm^  gairisrai.  Diodonu 
tdk  na  it  wsa  called  in  hia  time  Aokllux,  bat  it 
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ta  nUcnttf  the  Hma  with  tha  Atyiif*,  Vtpt  li 

Ptolemj,  which  he  ptacea  between  Dnpuam  tak 
LO^baBuni  and  is  pnbaUj  the  K—Jl.nJ  dow  calM 
Cope  B.  Taodora,  whkfa  ia  immedialelj  oppoeite  to 
the  Island  <tf  Amnt.  (Diod.  hit.  Ek.  H.  p.  SO; 
Taou.  liiL  IS;  PtoL  iil  4.  j  4j  Clarsr.  SicO. 
P-  MS.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEOITIUM  (AfylTu*),  a  lorn  In  Aetolia  Epic. 
*-^-  ~  ''•-  bcnjei*  of  Locin,  sitnalad  in  tha  midst 


itaftatad  bj  the  Aetidians,  >.a  436. 
Laake  placw  it  natr  Fanufaira,  when  be  found 
the  nmiia*  (f  ai  Huieat  ei^.  (Thoe.  iii.  97 ;  Leaks, 
Nertlm  Cresea,  toL  iL  p.  617.) 

AE-GIUU  (Af)w,  Aiysw,  Athm.  p.  B06: 
EA.  Khpth,  M^imt:  Vonitmy,  a  town  rf 
Aehaia,  aid  oit  itf  tha  19  Aciiaeaii  citM.  was 
■totted  npoi  the  ooait  W.  i^  the  ritn  Sdimifc 
SO  Udia  fnm  Bhypae,  and  40  stadia  &«n  Helio. 
It  stood  hetmen  two  piaDaiteiMa  in  tiu  emer  of  » 
ba;,  wfaid  fbnoed  the  best  Ixuboui  in  Acbaia  next 
to  that  of  Patrae.  It  is  sud  In  hare  been  Imned 
OQt  of  an  nnisn  rf  T  or  8  Tillages.  It  Is  mentioned 
the  Hcmeric  catalogoe ;  tad,  after  the  deatraotha 
the  iMgbbaaring  dtj  of  Uiiice  b;  an  cMth' 
qoake,  in  e.  0.  373  [Hkuoi],  it  obtaiud  the 
^nilotj  1/  the  latter,  and  thns  bauiu  the  chief 
ity  of  Aehaia.  Fnxa  this  time  Aegiiun  wa« 
lioeen  is  the  plaoe  rt  mtetiiig  for  the  Leagne,  tnl 
retained  this  disdzictiai,  an  the  reriTal  of  the 
Loagoe,  tiO  Philopoemin  carried  a  law  (hat  the 

Jd  in  anj  of  Ihe  towns  rf  the 

under  the  Botnan  empire  the 
Achaeans  wen  allowed  to  keep  op  the  tonn  of 
their  pariodical  meetiDgi  at  A^un,  jnat  as  the 
Amphictjnns  were  perniilled  to  meet  at  Thrr- 
mopjlsa  and  Delphi.  (Pans.  Tii.  24.  §  4.)  The 
meeting  were  held  in  a  (;row  >^  the  sa,  called 
SoKogrrium  or  Bomarian,  sacred  to  Zeus  Ho- 
magjiriiu  (T  Bomaiias  (_'Oturfifitr,  'OfApiav;  ia 
Stnb.  pp.  385,  367,  '0/iV  should  be  iwH  in. 
stead  of  'Afw^iov  and  Aidj^ior).  Ckae  b 
gmre  wu  a  temfle  of  DmMs  Paach 
■  wnblj,'  mi  I 


opluoed  aa  in&ating  the 

-„ n   MacsnMed   tlia  Greoan 

chieftains  befim  the  Tiojao  War.  Than  wera 
sareral  other  tempha  and  pnUio  bnildingi  at 
Aegittm,  rf  which  id  acooont  is  pren  bf  Fausa- 
-■--  (Hom.  IL  u.  574;  Herod,  i.  14S;  PoL  ii. 
93;  fittah.  pp.  337,  36S,  eeq,;  Pans.  viL 
83,94;  IJT.  uxTiiL  30;  Plin.  it.  6.)  Festtbo, 
'lieh  occDtsee  tha  eita  rf  the  atudenC  A^mn,  i« 
place  of  some  importanoi.  It  derirea  ita  name 
Stoat  the  gardens  by  which  it  is  snamnded  (fiwa 
iUiprii,  ^nsrin,  garden).  It  stands  on  a  hill, 
tenniniMiiig  towuds  the  sea  m  a  cliff  abcnt  50  itet 
high.  There  la  a  remarkable  opening  in  the  cliff, 
origiiiaDf  perhaps  artiOdal,  which  iMds  fran  the 


are 
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tbwn  to  the  ordinaiy  plaoB  of  embu-kation.  A 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destrojed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  of  which  an  acoonnt  is  given  under 
Heucb.  The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  lately  discoyered  on  a  hill  to  the  £. 
of  Voitiizti.  There  an  also  eoTeral  fragments  of 
architectore  and  scolptnre,  inserted  in  the  walls  oS 
the  hooses  at  Vostitza.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ilL  p. 
185|  seq.;  Cnrdos,  Pelopotmeioty  toI.  L  p.  459, 
scq.) 

A£GOSP0TAMI  (Ahy^s  worofwlf  Aegos  fla- 
men,  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Phn.  iL  69:  £th.  Alyoo-- 
iroTci/A{Ti}s),  L  e.  the  Goat-River,  a  stream  in  the 
GherBonesns,  with,  at  one  time,  a  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it.  It  was  here  that  the  fiunoos  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  Lysander  took  place,  b.  a 
405,  which  pat  a  dose  to  the  Pelopoonesian  war. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  town  there 
at  this  time,  for  it  is  mentiooed  as  a  great  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenian  generals,  that  they  re- 
mained at  a  station  where  they  had  no  town  at  hand 
to  supply  a  market  for  provisions.  (Pint.  Ale,  86 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  105;  Strab.  p.  287;  oomp.  Grote,  ffisL 
of  Greece,  vol.  viiL  p.  293.)  In  later  times  there 
must  have  been  a  town  there,  as  the  geographers 
especially  mention  it  (Steph.  Byx.  a.  v.),  aid  there 
are  coins  of  it  extant  [H.  W.] 


COIK  or  AEGOSPOTAMI. 

AEGCSTHENA  (r&  AlyMtva:  Eth,  Alyo- 
irBwirtis  :  Ghermano},  a  town  in  M^aris,  on  the 
Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithaeron,  and  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  It  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  the  seer  Melampus.  Between 
Aegosthena  and  Crensb,  the  port-town  of  Boeotia, 
there  was  no  passage  along  the  shore  except  a  path 
on  the  mountain's  side.  The  LaoedaenKmians  under 
Cieombrotus,  in  marching  from  Creusis  to  Aegosthena 
along  this  road  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  879 — 378,  were 
overmen  by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  the  shields  of  the  sddiers 
were  wrested  from  thttr  hands,  and  numy  of  the  asses 
that  carried  the  burthens  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices into  the  sea.  It  was  by  this  road  that  the 
Ttaoedaemonians  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Leuc- 
tra  in  37 1.    There  was  a  sweet  wine  grown  at  Ae- 

rhena.  (Paus.  L  44.  §  4,  seq. ;  Xen.  Hell  y.  4. 
16—18,  vL  4.  §§  25--26  ;  Athen.  p.  440.; 
Steph.  B.  M,  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  yoL  iL  p. 
405.) 

AKGU'SA.     [AsGATEft.] 

AEGYPSUS.     rAKoiasuB.] 

AEGYPTUS  (%  AXyvwrosi  Eth.  Aly^wrios, 
Aegyptius).  L  Kamee  and  houndariee  of  EgypL 
Egypt,  properly  so  called,  is  that  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between  Ut.  24^  3' 
and  kt.  31^^  37'  N.,  or  between  the  islands  of 
Philae  and  Elephantine,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
In  the  language  of  '.he  earliest  inhalntants  it  was 
entitled  Chkmi,  or  the  Black  Earth;  by  the  He- 
brews it  was  called  Mizkaix*,  by  the  Ambians 
Mksb  (comp.  Mc^Tpi},  Joseph.  A^ltiq,  i.  1);  by 
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the  Greeks  i^  Afyinrrof ;  and  by  the  Copts  £l- 
KEBtr,  or  inundated  land,  llie  boundaries  of 
Egypt  have  in  all  ages  been  nearly  the  saoae, — 
to  the  S.,  Aethbpia;  to  the  £.,  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Stony  Arabia,  Idumaea,  anid  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Palestine;  to  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  and  to  the  W.,  the  Libyan  desert.  Homer 
(Od  iv.  477)  calls  the  NOe  itself  b  hXyvmrot',  nor 
is  the  i4)pellation  misapplied.  For  the  Valley  of 
Egypt  is  emphatically  the  "Gift  of  tiie  Nile,*' 
without  whose  fertilising  waters  the  tract  from 
Syene  to  Cercasorum  would  only  be  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  desert  running  parallel 
with  the  Bed  Sea. 

An  account  ,of  the  Nile  is .  givoi  dsewhere. 
[NiLUS.]  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
valley  which  it  irrigates  is  generally,  except  in  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvLHl 
deposit,  occupying  less  than  half  the  space  between 
the  Arabian  mountains  and  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
average  breadUi  of  this  valley  frwn  one  of  these 
baniers  to  the  other,  as  fiu-  as  lat.  30*^  N.,  is  about 
7  miles;  while  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  depend- 
ing upon  the  overflow  of  the  river,  scarcely  exceeds 
5^  nnles.  Between  Cairo  in  Lower  axui  Edfoo 
(ApoUinopolis  Magna)  in  Upper  Egypt  the  extreme 
brudth  is  about  11  miles:  the  narrowest  part,  in- 
cluding the  river  itself,  is  about  2  miles.  But 
northward,  between  E^oo  and  Auouan  (Syene), 
the  valley  contracts  so  much  that,  in  places,  there 
is  scarcely  any  soil  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  granite  or  limestone  springs  up  from  its  banks 
a  mural  entrenchment.  The  whole  area  of  the 
vaUey  between  Syene  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile 
kt  Cercasorum  contains  about  2255  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  district  of /oyoom  (Annnoe,  Moeris), 
which  comprises  about  340.  The  Delta  itself  is 
estimated  at  1976  square  miles  between  the  main 
branches  of  the  river  —  the  modem  Damietta  and 
Bosetta  aims.  But  both  E.  and  W.  of  this  tract 
stretches  a  considerable  level  of  irrigated  land, 
which,  including  the  Delta,  embraces  about  4500 
square  mUes.  The  length  of  Egypt  from  Syene  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  shout  526  miles.  The  total 
8urfiu:e  of  modem  Egypt  Is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  country  in  ancioit  times,  since,  in  spite 
of  a  less  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  inuxida- 
tions  of  the  Nile  have  increased  since  the  eras  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptcdemies. 

Egypt,  in  its  general  configuration,  is  a  long 
rock-bound  valley,  terminating  in  a  deep  bay,  and 
resembling  in  fmn  an  inverted  Greek  upsilon  [x]» 
Ifai  geological  structure  is  tripartite.  The  Nile- 
valley  shelves  down  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  series 
of  steps,  consisting  of  sandy  or  gravelly  plateaus, 
separated  by  granite  or  limestone  ridges,  which  the 
river  cuts  diagonally.  From  Syene  to  Edfoo  granite 
or  red  sandstone  prevails :  at  Edfoo  limestone  suc- 
ceeds; until  in  lat.  30°  10'  tiie  rocks  diverge  NE. 
and  NW.,  and  the  alluvial  Delta  fiUs  up  an  embayed 
triangle,  whose  apex  is  at  Cercasorum,  and  whose 
base  is  the  sea. 

The  political  and  physical  divisions  of  Egypt 
so  nearly  coincide  that  we  may  treat  of  them 
under  one  head.  From  Syene  to  Cercasorum  the 
whole  of  the  NUe-valley  was  denoikiinated  Upper 
Egypt :  with  the  fork  of  the  river  Lower  Egypt 
b^ftn.  ^  This  was  indeed  a  natural  division  between 
the  primitive  and  the  alluvial  regions:  and  the 
distinction  was  recognised  fixxm  the  earliest  times 
by  dificrent   monumental  symbols  —  natural  and 
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ojaTgniiflML  The  common  lotaa  (Njmpbaea), 
xismg  «at  of  a  dod  of  outli,  represented  the  Upper 
ocwDtzy;  the  root  of  the  papynu,  upoD  a  dod,  the 
Lowe  Sebena  ma  the  goddeas  of  the  Upper,  Neith 
of  the  Loirer  eonntzy.  A  white  crown  denoted  the 
ibniMr,a nd  crown  Uie  latter;  white  and  red  crowna 
vadted  eompoeed  the  diadem  of  the  king  of  all  the 
land.  The  Upper  ooontiy,  howerer,  waa  geneiallj 
sobdinded  into  two  portioDs,  H)  Upper  Egypt 
Proper,  or  the  Thebaid  (jh  OiiCuf ,  o2  &w  rivoi), 
whidi  extended  from  Syene  to  HennopoUs  Magna, 
m  lat.  28<>  K.:  and  (2)  Middle  Egjpt,  ako  called 
UeptaxKxma,  or  the  Seven  Cantona  (ii  fiera^l  X^P^  * 
'ExToroftls),  which  reached  from  the  neighboor* 
hood  of  Heimc^nlia  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  Thia 
threefold  partition  has  been  adopted  bj  the  Arabs, 
who  denominated  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt 
lespectzvely,  Saii,  IFttcfant,  and  EURtf. 

The  traTcDer  who  ascends  the  NHe  from  its 
momtha  to  Syene  passes  through  seven  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  viitnally  surveys  two  distinct  regions. 
Lower  Egypt  is  an  immense  plain :  Upper  Egypt,  a 
narrowing  valley.  The  fanner,  in  tiie  nuun,  le- 
sembleB  the  neighbooring  coastland  of  Africa;  the 
latter  is  man  akin  to  Nnbia,  and  its  climate,  its 
Fanna  and  its  Flora,  indicate  the  approaching  tropic. 
The  line  of  danarcadon  commences  aboat  Che  27th 
degree  of  N.  latitude.  Bain  rarely  fiills  in  the  Thfr- 
baid:  the  sycamore  and  the  acacia  almost  disappear; 
the  river  plants  and  moUasca  assume  new  types:  the 
Tbeban  or  Dhonm  pafan,with  its  divaricated  branches, 
grows  beside  the  dale  palm;  the  crocodile,  the  jackal, 
the  river-hone,  and  hyena  become  more  numerona. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  general  boundaries  of 
Egypt  which  affected,  in  vaxions  degrees,  the  cli- 
mate, the  population,  and  the  sodal  and  political 
character  of  tlie  Nile-valley. 

1.  The  Eagtem  boundary.  In  this  region  lay 
the  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Egypt,  including  the 
qnaniee,  which  furnished  matn^als  for  this  land  of 
moDaments.  Beginning  with  Xto  Pelusiac  mouth  of 
the  NUe,  and  alo^  the  frontier  of  Stony  Arabia,  we 
find  the  barren  anid  level  regi<m  of  Gasiotis,  whose 
cnty  elevation  is  the  ridge  or  table  land  of  Mt.  Ca- 
sius  {b  KidEiftof,  Strab.  pp.  38,  50,  55,  58,  &c.; 
Mda,  L  10;  Plin.  v.  U,  xii.  13;  Lucan.  viii.  539, 
X.  433).  The  Egyptian  Casius  {El  Kas  or  £1 
KaHtk')  is,  according  to  Strabo  (zvi  2),  a  round 
ft^mtst^^im  ridge  (A^^r  diy«i8i)s).  It  contained  the 
giave  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  .a  temple  of 
Zens  Casins.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Egyptians 
established  ccdomes  upon  the  Idumaean  and  Aia^ 
bian  border.  Copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  and 
heaps  of  scoriae  from  Egyptian  smelting-houses,  are 
still  found  on  the  western  flank  of  Mt.  I^niu,  and 
inscriptions  at  Wady-Magara  in  this  district,  and 
hiooglypbica  and  fragments  of  potteiy  at  SurabU- 
£l-Kadimy  on  the  modem  road  from  Suez  to  Sinai, 
attest  the  existence  of  settlements  coeval  with  at 
least  the  18th  dynasty  of  kings.  Ascending  from 
the  head  of  the  Delta,  and  about  50  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea,  we  come  upon  a  range  of  tertioiy 
^mestone  hilla  (Tprnxov  \i9av  6poSf  PtoL;  i^^M• 
faarpipoy  6poSf  id.)  parallel  with  the  Heptanomis, 
ruming  north  and  south,  and  sloping  westward  to 
the  Kik,  and  eastward  to  the  Bed  Sea  (fiftn  ri, 
*Apa€utd,  Herod,  ii.  8).  A  region  of  basalt  and 
parphyxy  b^ins  in  the  parallel  of  Antaeopolis,  and 
extends  to  that  of  Tentyra  or  Coptoe  (UofxpvplTov 
Spot  id.)  Thia  is  again  succeeded  by  limestone 
stAJaa  \k  Aeaa  (Afas,  id.;  Plin.  vL  29.  §  33), 
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and  at  Acabe  QkicJjSny  Ptol.),  where,  nearly  oppo- 
site Latopolis,  are  vast  quarries  of  white  marble. 
From  Mt.  Smaragdus,  which  next  fbUows,  the  Egyp- 
tians obtained  the  fine  green  brecda  (Fiorde  iT 
Eg%Uo\  and  emeralds  in  abundance.  The  breccia 
quarries,  aa  uscriptions  testify,  were  worked  as  fiur 
back  as  the  6th  dynasty  of  kmgs  (Manetho).  The 
principd  quarry  was  at  Mount  Zaburah.  From 
Berenice  southward  are  found,  in  various  propor- 
tions, limestone  and  porphyry  again.  Mt.  Basanites 
(Boo-oylrov  }dBov  ipos,  Ptol.),  consisting  of  a  spe- 
cies of  homblend,  terminated  the  eastern  boundazy 
of  the  Nile-valley.  Beyond  this,  and  of  uncertain 
extent,  are  the  gold  mines  SE.  of  the  Thebaid. 
They  are  about  ten  days'  journey  SE.  from  ApoUi  • 
nop^  Magna,  in  the  present  Bitkdree  desert 
The  process  of  gold-washing  appean  to  be  repre- 
sented on  tombs  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen.  Silver 
and  lead  were  also  found,  and  sulphur  abounded  in 
this  mineral  region. 

The  eastern  frontier  was  mostly  arid  and  barren, 
but  neither  unmhabited  nor  unfrequented  by  tr»- 
vellers.  More  than  one  caravan  track,  whose  bear* 
ings  are  still  marked  by  ruined  cisterns  and  brick 
pyramids,  followed  the  gorges  of  the  hills;  and  occa- 
sional temples  imply  a  settled  population  in  towns 
or  villages.  The  sides  and  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains afibrded  also  pasture  for  flocks  and  herds, 
and  wild  doer,  wolves,  &c  found  here  their  abode. 
Two  principal  roads,  diverging  from  Coptos  on  the 
Nile — the  northern  leading  to  Philoteras  (JToMeir), 
lat  26°  9',  and  Myos  Hormos  or  Andnoe;  the 
southern  to  Berenice  —  penetrated  the  mountain- 
barrier,  and  connected  the  Nile-valley  with  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  population  of  this  district  was  more  Ara- 
bian than  Coptic,  and  its  physical  characteristics 
were  Arabian,  not  Libyan. 

2.  The  Weitem  boundary  of  Egypt  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  under  Oasib.  The  Libyan  desert 
is  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  merely  an  ocean  of 
drifting  sand,  tenanted  by  serpents,  and  swept  by 
pestilential  blasts  (Lucan,  ix.  765) :  on  the  contrary, 
its  gravelly  surfoce  presents  considerable  inequalities, 
and  the  blasts  are  noxious  only  in  relaxing  the 
human  frame,  or  by  obliterating  Uie  traveller's  path 
with  eddies  of  blinding  sand.  Everywhere  this 
plateau  rests  upon  a  limestone  basis,  and  descends 
in  shelves  to  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  The  Northern  }>otmdary]A  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  western  limit  of  Egypt  to  Pelusium  (ho 
ooast-line  extends  to  about  180  geographical  miles, 
and  presents  the  convex  form  common  to  the  allu« 
vial  deposits  of  great  rivers.  From  the  depression 
of  its  shore,  the  approach  to  Egypt  is  dangerous 
to  the  navigator.  He  finds  himself  in  shallow  water 
almost  before  he  detects  the  low  and  sinuous  mud 
banks  which  mask  the  land.  Indeed,  from  Parae- 
tonium  in  Libya  to  Joppa  in  Syria,  Pharos  afforded 
the  only  secure  approach,  and  tlM  only  good  an- 
chorage (Diod.  ii.  31).  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
considerable  advance  of  the  shore  has  taken  place 
within  historical  times. 

4.  The  Southern  boundary  is  spoken  of  under 
Aethiopia. 

II.  InhabUanii, 

The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  bo 

autochthonous.     Thb  was  no  improbable  conceptiOQ 

in  a  land  yearly  covered  with  the  life-teeming  mud 

of  the  Nile.    When  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 

I  rendered  the  Greeks  acquainted  wil)^  Western  India 
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thej  infefnd,  from  certain  rimSaritia  of  doctrine 
and  nsagMi  that  the  IndiaDB,  Ethk^ians  or  NnbiaDa, 
and  Egyptians  were  derived  from  the  same  stock 
(Arrian,  Indie,  ▼!.  9);  and  Diodoms,  who  had  ooo- 
versed  with  Aethiopian  envoys  m  Egyp^  aboat  b.  a 
58,  derives  both  the  Egyptians  and  their  dviiisation 
from  MeroS  (iii.  11).  Both  oidniaDS  have  found 
noroerons  sapporters  in  ancient  and  modem  timeSi 
and  Ueeren  has  oonstmoted  upon  Diodoms  a  theory 
of  a  priestly  colomsation  of  Egypt  from  HeroS,  which 
is  interesting  without  being  convincing. 

No  nation  has  bequeathed  to  us  so  many  or  snch 
aocorate  memoriab  of  its  form,  oomplttdon,  and 
physiognomy  as  the  Egyptian.  We  have  in  its 
mummies  portesits,  and  upon  its  tombs  .pictures 
of  its  people  as  they  looked  and  lived,  individually 
and  socially.  That  the  Egyptians  were  darker  in 
hue  than  either  the  Greeks  or  even  the  neighbour- 
ing Asiatics,  is  shown  by  the  terms  hi  which  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  writers  mention  them.  To 
their  progenitor  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of 
Ham,  or  adutt  (Gme$,  x.  6):  Herodotus,  speak- 
ing of  the  Golchians,  says  that  they  were  an  Egyp' 
tian  colony  because  they  were  bkdc  in  comj^ezion 
(/M^^Xpo«f),  and  curly-haired  (ofrArfrpixcf,  it 
104):  Lndan,  in  his  Naoigvum  (vol.  viil  pu  155, 
Bipont  ed.),  describes  a  young  Egyptian  mariner 
as  like  a  negro:  and  Asunianus  (zxiL  16.  §  2d) 
calls  them  giStftucuU  et  otratL  But  the  Egyptians 
were  not  a  negro  race — a  supposttaon  contradicted 
alike  by  osteology  and  by  monumental  paintings, 
where  negroes  often  appear,  but  always  either  as 
tributaries  or  captives.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  Nile-valley  contained  three  races,  With  an 
admixture  of  a  fourth.  On  the  eastern  frontier 
the  Arabian  type  prevailed :  on  the  western,  the 
Libyan;  while  the  fourth  variety  arose  from  inter- 
marriages between  the  Egyptians  Proper  and  the 
Nubians  or  Aethiopians  of  MeroS.  The  ruling 
caste,  however,  was  an  elder  branch  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  fomily,  which  in  two  separate  divisions 
descended  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  and  while 
the  northern  stream  colonised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  future  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
southern  spread  over  Arabia  Felix,  and  entered 
Egypt  from  the  east.  This  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  will  account  for  the  Caucasian  type  of  the 
Coptic  skull  and  fiuaal  outhiie,  and  corresponds  with 
the  Mosaic  ethnology  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  derives  the  Egyptians  from  Ham.  We  may 
allow,  too,  for  oonsidenible  admixture,  even  of  the 
ruling  castes,  with  the  cognate  nces  to  the  south 
and  east;  and  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fullness 
of  lips,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elongated  Nubian  eye, 
need  not  compel  us  to  define  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nilo-valley  as  an  African  rather  than  an  Asiatic 
race.  The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Ethiopic  type; 
and  as  at  this  day  the  Copt  is  at  once  recognised 
in  Syria  by  his  dark  hue  (wi  jmoii  notnttrs,  Vdney, 
Voyage,  vd.  L  p.  114)^,  the  duskier  complexion  — 
brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red — of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  dimate,  and  to 
.those  modifying  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, aficict  both  the  osteology  and  the  physiolpgy 
of  long-settled  races.  Nor  does  their  hmgnage 
contramct  this  statement,  although  the  variations 
between  the  Coptic  and  Syro- Arabian  idioms  are  more 
striking  than  those  of  fonn  and  colour.  The  Coptic, 
the  ki^^uage  of  the  native  Christian  population  of 
Egypt,  is  now  iniversally  acknowledged  to  be  sub- 
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stantially  thd  same  as  the  old  Egyptian.  It  is 
Imperfectly  undemtood,  since  it  has  lung  ceased  to 
be  a  living  speech.  Tet  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
its  elements  shows  it  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Se- 
mitio,  and  derived  from  a  oommon  sonroe. 

III.  PopuUaUm, 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  an  exaggerated  oooception  of  the 
population  of  Egypt,  —>  the  great  works  of  masoniy, 
the  infiniteshnal  <mliivat3on  of  the  soil,  and  the  fret 
that,  the  kings  and  higher  order  of  priests  excepted, 
every  Egyptian  was  ei^er  a  husbandman  or  a  manu- 
frcturer.  To  these  causes,  implying  a  vast  amount 
of  di^osable  labour,  yet  arguing  also  a  complete 
command  of  it  by  the  government,  must  be  added 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  smidl  quantity  of  it 
consumed  by  the  people  generally.  Health  and 
longevity  were  common  in  a  land  where  the  climate 
was  salubrious,  diet  aamide,  and  indolence  almost 
unknown.  The  Egyptian  women  were  unusually 
fruitful;  though  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  that  five  children  at 
a  birth  were  common  (Aristot.  HitL  Anim.  vii.  5), 
and  that  even  seven  were  not  reckoned  prodigious 
(PUn.  S,N,  vu.  3;  Strab.  xvi  605).  Still  theio 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  population  fell  short  of 
the  estimates  transmitted  by  ancient  writers. 

That  a  census  was  periodically  taken,  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  Sesostris  caused  the  land  to  be 
aocuratdy  surveyed,  and  Aroasis,  towards  the  end 
of  the  monarchy,  compelled  every  male  to  report  to 
a  magistrate  Ids  means  of  liveUhood.  (Herod,  ii. 
109,  177.)  Herodotus,  however,  gives  no  estimate 
of  the  popoktian,  nor  has  any  reoord  of  a  census 
been  hitherto  discovered  on  the  native  monuments. 
Diodoms  (L  31)  says  that  it  amounted,  in  the 
Pharaonio  eta,  to  seven  millions,  and  that  it  was  not 
less  in  his  own  day  (b.  a  58).  Germanicus  (Tac. 
Afm.  ii.  60;  compare  Strab.  p.  816)  was  informed, 
in  A.  D.  16,  by  the  priests  of  Thebes,  that  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Rameses  Sesostris,  contained  7Q0,000 
men  of  the  mSlitaiy  age.  If  that  age,  as  at  Athens, 
extended  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  \  be  allowed 
tfx  adults  between  those  periods  of  lifo,  the  entire 
population  (5  x  700,000)  will  amount  to  3,500,000. 
Allow  500,000  for  error,  and  add  |  for  sbtvea  and 
casual  residents,  and  6,000,000  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  census  of  Egypt.  In  the  Maoedoniaa 
and  Roman  eras,  300,000  must  be  included  for  the 
fixed  or  floating  population  of  Alexandria  (Joseph. 
B,J.  xL  16).  According  to  Herodotus  (iL  177), 
there  were,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  20,000  inhabited 
towns,  and  Diodoms  (/.  c.)  says  that  18,000  towns 
were  entered  on  tiie  register.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  probably  Utde  mors  than  vralled  villages, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  their  anoage 
area  or  popolatton.  Yet  it  should  be  remember^ 
that,  even  allowing  fiar  the  less  perfect  system  of 
embankment  and  irrigation  in  modem  times,  the 
extent  of  productive  soil  has  not  decreased.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  popnlati<m  of  modem  Egypt  was 
loosely  estimated  at  4  millions.  During  the  French 
occupation  of  the  country  in  1798 — 1801,  it  was 
computed  at  2}  millions.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
(Modem  Egjfpt  and  Thebet^  vol.  L  p.  256)  induces 
it  to  1|  million. 

IV.  TkeNomet, 

The  Nile-valley  was  parcellod  out  into  a  number 
of  cantons,  varying  in  site  and  number.    Each  of 
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caSkd  a  nome  (tfifios)  by  the 
Gneks,  pnabetan  oppidomm  bj  itt  Banums. 
Each  hvi^ilt  cml  goTBnior,  tbe  Nomwch  (i^fuip- 
X»s)f  who  cioBwied  tibe  crowii  reveniies,  and  presided 
in  &  ked  c^atal  and  chief  oourt  of  j^oe.  Eech 
noiM^  too,  had  its  separate  priesthood,  its  temple, 
chief  and  inferior  tonrns,  its  macpstrates,  registrattan 
and  pecniiar  cned,  eewnntiieB,  and  customs,  and 
^as  i^ipaTCn^jr  independent  of  ereiy  other 
Ai  certain  seasons  dd^gates  finoa  the  TBzioos 
met  in  the  palace  of  t£e  Labjrinth  lor  eoo- 
snltarinn  <m  public  affairs  (Strabb  p.  81 1).  Accord- 
ittg  to  Diodoras  (i  54),  tin  nomes  date  from 
Seeoetris.  Bnithej  did  not  origioate  with  that  mon- 
arch, bat  finanaied  probably  from  the  distmctions 
of  ammal  worship;  and  the  extent  of  the  local 
wonhip  ppobaUy  determined  the  boundary  of  the 
nome.  ThnsinihenomeofThebab,  where  the  ram- 
headed  deity  was  wonhipped,  the  sheep  was  sacred, 
tiw  goat  was  eaten  and  eacrifioed:  in  tbiit  of  Mendes, 
wixxe  the  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a 
rictim  and  an  article  of  food.  Again,  in  the  nome 
of  Ombos,  dirine  honoon  were  paid  to  the  croco- 
dile: in  that  of  Tentyra,  it  was  hunted  and  abomi- 
nated; and  between  Ombos  and  Tentyra  there 
cziited  an  internecine  fend.  (Jut.  Sai.  zy.)  The 
extent  and  nnmber  of  the  nomes  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.  They  probably  noied  with  the  politica] 
state  of  EgTpt.  Undor  a  dynasty  of  ocHiqnerori, 
they  WDold  extend  eastwaxd  and  westward  to  the 
Bed  Sea  and  Libyan  deserts:  under  the  Hyksos,  the 
Aethiopian  conqnest,  and  the  times  of  anarchy  snbse- 


qpai  to  tbe 


inTssion,  they  would  shiink 


within  the  Nife-Tallqr.  The  kingdoms  of  Sais  and 
XoM  and  the  fooudation  of  Alexandria  probably 
multiplied  the  Deltaic  cantons:  and  generally, com- 
merce, or  the  residence  of  the  military  caste,  would 
attract  the  nomes  to  Lower  Egypt  According 
to  Strabo  (ppi  787,  811),  the  Labyrinth,  or  hall 
of  the  Komaichs,  contained  27  chambers^  and  thus, 
at  one  period,  the  nomes  must  have  been  27  in 
number,  10  in  the  Thebaid,  10  in  the  Delta,  and 
7,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  Heptanomis.  But 
the  Heptanomis,  at  another  period,  contained  16 
and  the  sum  of  these  cantons  is  Tarionsly 
From  Ufte  dodecarchy  or  go?emment  of  12 
and  from  Herodotus^  assertion  (il  148)  that 
there  were  only  12  halls  in  the  Labyrinth,  we  are 
iHap^fffd  to  infer,  Uiat  at  one  time  tiiere  were  only 
12  of  these  cantons,  and  that  there  were  always 
IS  larger  or  pr^pondenting  names.  According  to 
the  fists  giren  by  Pliny  (▼.  9.  §  9)  and  Ptolemy, 
there  must  hsTe  been  at  least  45  nomes;  but  eadi 
of  these  writen  gires  several  names  not  iaand  In 
the  other,  and  if  we  should  add  the  Tariations  of 
the  one  Ibt  to  the  other,  the  sum  would  be  much 


There  was,  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  a  sub- 
(firiaion  of  the  names  into  toparehies,  which  was 
probably  an  arrangement  to  meet  the  fiscal  i^stem 
of  theGiceks.  (Herod,  ii.  164;  Diod.  i.  54;  Stmb. 
xrii;  CyrOL  Alex,  ad  laaian^  xix.  2 ;  Epiphan 
Baena.  24.  §  7.) 

The  Allowing  fist  of  the  principal  Nomes  will 
iOustnto  the  variety  of  these  territorial  subdirisions 
ss  regards  religious  wonhip. 

A.  NovBS  OF  TBJB  DsLTA.    The  most  im- 


1.  The  Mendute;  chief  town  Canobus,  with  a 
oh  Isatod  temple  and  orade  of  Sempis  (Stzab.p.  801 ; 
Pint. /a  «f  CWr.  c.  27.) 
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2.  The  Andropolito;  chief  town  Andrapolis. 

3.  The  Sebennytic;  capital  Pafthnamunis  (PtoLX 
worshipped  Latona. 

4.  The  Chemmito  (Herod,  il  165);  capital  Buto. 
Its  deity  was  also  called  Buto,  whom  tlie  Greeks 
identified  with  Leto.  Ptolemy  calls  this  canton 
Mcytfnrr,  and  Pliny  (▼.  9)  Ptenetha. 

5.  The  Onuphito;  chief  town  Onuplus.  (Herod, 
ii.  166.) 

6.  The  Phthemphuthito:  capital  Tava.  (Mc/u* 
^veH  P0fi6sj  PtoL;  Phthempha,  Plin.  t.  9.) 

7.  The  Saite;  chief  city  Sais,  worshipped  Neith 
or  Athene,  and  contained  a  tomb  and  a  sanctuary  of 
Osiiis.  (Herod,  ii.  170;  Strab.  p.  802.)  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Saitic  Kings  this  was  the  principal  of 
the  Deltaic  cantons. 

8.  TheBusirite;  capital  Bnsiris,  worshipped  Isis, 
and  at  one  epodr,  according  to  Hellenic  tradition  at 
least,  sacrificed  the  red-ooloored  men  who  came  over 
the  sea,  L  e.  the  nomades  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
(Herod.  L  59,  S3,  166;  Strab.  ^  802;  Flut.  de  Is. 
tt  Om,  p.  30.) 

9.  The  Thmuite;  chief  town  Thmuis  (Herod,  ii. 
168),  sfterwards  incorporated  with  the  Mowing: 

10.  The  Mendesian;  capital  Mendes  (Herod,  ii. 
42,  46;  Diod.  i.  84),  worshipped  the  goat  Mendes, 
or  the  homed  Pan. 

1 1 .  The  Tanite ;  chief  town  Tenia.  (Herod,  ii.  166 ; 
Strab.  p.  «02.)  In  this  nome  tradition  sflBvmed 
that  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  bom  and  educated. 

12.  TheBubastite;  capital  Bubastus,  contained  a 
noble  temple  of  Bubastis  or  Artemis.  (Herod,  ii. 
59,  67, 137.) 

13.  The  Athribite;  capital  Athrifais,  where  the 
shrewmouse  and  crocodile  were  held  in  rererence. 

14.  The  Heliopolito,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  sacred 
to  the  sun,  from  whom  its  capital  Heliopolis  (On) 
derived  its  name.  (Herod,  ii.  9 ;  Diod.  v.  56 ;  Joeeph. 
AnL  il  3.) 

15.  The  Heroopolito;  chief  town  Heroopolis,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  wonhip  of  Typhon,  tbe  eril  or 
destroying  genius. 

Besides  titese  the  Delta  contained  other  less  im- 
portant nomes,  —  the  Nitriote,  where  the  Natron 
Lakes,  Nitraiiae  (Plin.  v.  9)  were  situated;  the 
Letopolite  (Strab.  p.  807);  the  Proeopito;  the  Leon- 
topolite;  the  Mentelite;  the  Phaibaethite;  and  the 
Sethraite. 

B.  NoMn  OF  THX  HsPTikKOKifl.  The  most 
important  were : — 

1.  The  Memphito,  whose  chief  city  Memphis  was 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  the  Phiu 
raohs,  who  succeeded  Psammetichus  b.  c.  616.  The 
Memphite  Nome  rose  into  importance  on  the  decline 
of  the  yifigilflm  of  Thebais,  and  was  itself  in  turn 
ecUpsed  by  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of  Alexandria. 
[Mbmphis.] 

2.  The  Aphroditopolite;  chief  town  Aphrodito- 
polis,  was  dedicated  to  Athor  or  Aphrodite. 

3.  The  Arsinoite,  the  Fayoom,  celebrated  fer  its 
worship  of  the  crocodile,  from  which  its  capital 
Crooodil<^polis,  afterwards  Arsinoe,  derived  its  name. 
[Absinob.]  The  Labyrinth  and  the  Lake  of 
Moeiis  were  in  this  canton. 

4.  The  Heracleote,  in  which  the  ichneumon  was 
worshipped.  Its  prindpal  town  was  Heracleopolis 
Magna. 

5.  The  Herm<^Ete,  the  border  nome  between 
Middle  and  Uppor  Egypt.  This  was  at  a  very 
early  period  a  flourishing  canton.  Its  chief  city 
Hermqwiis  stood  near  iSd  frontiers  of  the  Hepta- 
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norais,  a  lit^e  to  the  north  of  the  cutle  and  toU-honse 
('EpAunroXiT(|jn|  ^uXwr^y  Strab.  p.  813),  where  the 
portage  was  le^ed  on  all  craft  coming  £ram  the 
Upper  Coontiy. 

6.  The  Cynopolite,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
hound  and  dog-headed  deity  Anabis.  its  capital 
was  CynopoUs,  which  must  however  bo  distingnished 
fran  the  Deltaic  dtj  and  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  (Strab.  p.  81 2 ;  Ptol. ;  Plat  1$,  et  Otir.  c.  72.) 

The  Greater  Oasis  (Ammoniom)  and  the  Lesser 
were  reckoned  among  the  Heptanomite  Cantons:  bat 
both  were  considered  as  one  nome  onlj.     [Oases.] 

C.  NoMES  or  Uppeb  Egypt.  Th6  most  im« 
portant  were:  — 

1.  The  Ljcopolit^,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  wolf.    Its  diief  town  was  LjoopoHs. 

2.  The  AntaeopolitC)  probablj  worshipped  Typhon 
(Diod.  L  21);  its  capital  was  Antaeopolis  (Plat. 
de  Solert.  Amm.  23.) 

3.  The  Aphroditopolite  [Comp.  Nome  (2),  Hep- 
tanomis.]  In  cases  where  a  soathem  and  a  northern 
canton  possessed  similar  objects  of  worehip,  the 
latter  was  probably  an  ofl^t  or  colony  of  the  former, 
as  the  Thebaid  was  the  original  cradle  of  Egyptian 
civilisation,  which  advanced  northward. 

4.  The  Panopolite  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
the  Chemmite,  offered  hero-worship  to  an  apotheosized 
man,  whom  the  Gredcs  compared  to  the  Bfinyan  hero 
Perseus.  (Herod.  iL  91.)  This  canton,  whose  chief 
town  was  Panopolis  or  Chemmis  (Diod.  L  18),  was 
principally  inhabited  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
masons. 

5.  The  Thinite,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  was  originally  the  leading  nome  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  the  nome  or  kingdom  of  Menes  of  This,  the 
foander  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Thinite 
nome  worshipped  Osiris,  contained  a  Memnoniam, 
and,  in  Boman  times  at  least  (Amm.  Marc  zix«'12; 
SpMtian.  Hadrian,  14),  an  oracle  of  Besa.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Abydos,  or,  as  it  was  called  earlier,  This. 
[Abtdus.] 

6.  The  Tentyiite  worshipped  Athor  (Aphrodite), 
Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  inhabitants  honted  the 
crocodile,  ai^  were  accordingly  at  fend  with  the 
Ombite  nome.  (Jut.  xv.)  Its  chief  town  was 
Tentyra. 

7.  The  Coptite,  whose  inhabitants  were  principally 
occupied  in  the  caravan  trade  between  Berenice, 
Hyos  Hormos,  and  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Its  capital  was  Coptos.     [Coptos.] 

8.  The  Hermonthite,  worshipped  Osiris  and  his 
son  Oms:  its  chief  town  was  Hermonthis. 

9.  The  ApoUonite,  like  the  Tentyrite  nome,  de- 
stroyed the  crocodile  (Stnb.  p.  817;  Plin.  v.  9  ; 
Aelian,  H,  An,  x,  2\  \  Plat.  Im.  et  Oa,  50),  and 
reverenced  the  son.  Its  capital  was  Apollinopolis 
Magna.  This  nome  is  sometimes  annexed  to  the 
preceding. 

10.  The  Ombite  (Ombites  praefectara,  Plin.  H.  K. 
y,  9),  woTBhipped  the  crocodile  as  the  emblem  of 
8ebak  (comp.  supra  (6)  and  (9),  and  the  Arsmoite 
(3),  Heptanomite  nomas).  Ombos  was  its  captaL 
The  quarries  of  sandstone,  so  much  employed  in 
Egyptian  architecture,  were  principally  seated  in  this, 
canton. 

y.  Animal  Worship, 

Animal  worship  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  division  of  the  country  into  nomes,  and,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  faistitation  of  castes,  that  we  mast 
briefly  allude  to  it,  although  the  subject  is  much 
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too  extensive  for  more  than  allusioD.    The  wondiip 
of  ^mimals  was  either  general  or  particular,  coomioa 
to  the  whole  nation,  or  several  to  the  nomo.    Thus 
throughout  Egypt,'  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  the 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  the  fiiahes  lepidotus  and 
oxynynchus,  were  objects  of  veneration.    The  sheep 
was  worshipped  only  in  the  Sdtic  and  Thebaid 
nomes:  the  goat  at  Mendes;  the  wolf  at  Lyoopolis; 
the  cepus  (a  kind  of  ape)  at  Babylon,  near  Hem- 
phis;  &e  lion  at  Lemtopdis,  the  eagle  at  Thebes, 
the  shrewmoose  at  Athribis,  and  othere  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  particularly  noticed  when  we  apeak  of 
their   respective   temples.      As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  object  of  reverence  in  one  nome  wsa  ac- 
counted common  and  unclean,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  persecutian  in  another.    Animal  worship 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  opprobrium  of  Egypt  (ocanp. 
Clem.  Alex.  iiL  2,  p.  253,  Potter;  Diod.  L  84> 
The  Hebrew  prophets  denounced,  the  anthropo- 
morphic religionists  of  Hellas  derided  it     To  the 
extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  it,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  the  nation,  it  certainly  approached 
to  the   fetish  superstitions  of  the   neighbouring 
Libya.     But  we  must  liear  in  mind,  that  our  vergers 
to  the  Coptic  temples  are  Greeks  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  misunderstood  much  that  they 
heard,  and  being  preoccupied  by  their  own  ritual  or 
philosophy,  misinterpreted  much  that  they  saw. 
One  good  effect  may  he  ascribed  to  this  form  of 
superstition.    In  no  coantiy  was  humanity  to  the 
brute  creation  so  systematically  practised.     The 
origin  of  animal  worship  has  been  variously,  but 
never  satisfiu^torUy,  accounted  for.     If  they  were 
worshipped  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  husbandman  in 
producing  food  or  destroying  vermin,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  omission  of  swine  and  asses,  or  for 
the  adoption  of  lions  and  wolves  among  the  objects 
of  veneration?     The  Greeks,  as  was  their  wont, 
found  many  idle  sdutions  of  an  enigma  which  pro- 
bably veiled  a  feeling  originally  earnest  and  pious. 
They  imagined  that  animals  were  worshipped  be- 
cause their  effigies  were  the  standards  in  war,  like 
the  Roman  Dii  Castronun.     This  is  evidently  a 
substitution  of  cause  for  effect    The  representatioos 
of  animals  on  martial  ensigns  were  the  standards  of 
the  various  nomes  (Diod.  L  85).   Ludan  (AHrolog. 
V.  p.  215,  seq.  Bipont)  suggested  that  the  buU,  the 
lion,  the  fish,  the  ram,  and  the  goat,  &c.  were 
correlates  to  the  zodiacal  emblems;  but  this  surmise 
leaves  the  crocodile,  the  cat,  and  the  ibis,  &c.  of  the 
temples  unexplained.     It  is  much  more  probable 
that,  among  a  contemplative  and  serious  race,  as 
the  Egyptians  certainly  were,  animal-worship  arose 
out  of  the  detection  of  certain  analogies  between  in- 
stinct and  reason,  and  that  to  the  initiated  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  beasts  was  a  primitive  expression  of 
pantheism,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Creator  in  every 
type  of  his  work.    The  Egyptians  are  not  the  only 
people  who  have  converte<l  type  into  substance,  or 
adopted  in  a  literal  soise  tiie  metaphorical  symbols 
of  fiuth. 

VI.  Cattea  and  JPoStieallntiittttions. 
The  numbor  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  very  va- 
riously stated.  Herodotus  (u.  164)  says  that  they 
were  seven — the  sacerdotal  and  the  militaiy,  herds- 
men, swineherds,  shopkeepere,  interpretera,  and 
boatmen.  Plato  (TVmaeiw,  iii.  p.  24)  x«ckons  six; 
Diodorus,  in  one  passage  (i.  28)  repreeents  them  as 
three — priests  and  husbandmen,  from  whom  the 
army  was  levied,  and  artisans.     But  in  another 
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(i.  74)  be  estcnds  the  nomlKr  to  fiTe,  hj  the  addi- 
tkn  of  aoli&n  aDd  shepherds.  Strabo  Ixmits  them 
to  three — pnesta,  ac^diera,  aod  hnabandmen  — 
tod  as  abas  pardtioa  ia  Tirtnally  correct,  we  shall 
adopt  it  after  brief  explanAtinti.  The  existence  of 
castes  h  a  oonobacative  proof  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
cif  the  J^fTptiana.  The  stamp,  of  caste  was  not  in 
£gypt,  as  b  aometiniea  asserted,  indelible.  The  son 
iL>-aa)if,  bat  not  inevitably,  fbllowed  his  fiitha's 
tnde  or  profession.  From  some  of  the  pariah  cbuses 
ffideed — sach  as  Unt  of  the  fwineherda — it  was 
ficarody  pnwwble  to  escape. 

The  kund  in  Egypt  npon  which  the  institotion  of 
castes  rested  bekoged  in  fee  only  to  the  king,  the 
pierts,  and  the  soldiers.  We  know  from  Genesis 
(zlwn.  26)  that  all  other  proprieUMn  of  the  soil  had 
?GiieiMiered  their  rights  to  the  crown,  and  received 
tl^  lands  again  sobject  to  an  annual  rent  of  } 
cf  the  produce.  The  priests  we  know  (Genes.  L  c), 
the  aoUiers  we  infer  (Diod.  L  74),  retained  their 
abnlnte  ownership;  and  in  so  productive  a  country 
as  E^ypt  the  husbandman  was  too  imp(niant  a  per- 
Mo  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  all  his  political  rights. 
He  was  in  feet  an  integral  although  an  inferior 
Mction  of  the  war-caste.  The  privileged  orders 
however  were  the  king,  the  priest,  the  soldier;  — 

1.  The  King  was  at  first  elective,  and  always  a 
monber  of  die  priesthood.  He  afterwards  became 
hereditazy,  and  was  taken  indifierently  from  the 
oaoerdotal  and  military  orders.  If  however  he  were 
by  birth  a  soldier,  he  was  adopted  on  his  accession 
by  the  priests.  Even  the  Ptolemies  were  not  allowed 
to  ve%n  without  sndi  previous  adoption.  His  initi- 
ation  into  the  sacred  mysteries  was  represented  cm 
moauments  by  the  ten,  tiie  emblem  of  life  and  the 
key  of  secrecy,  impressed  npon  his  lips  (Pint,  de  1$, 
et  Qgir.  p.  354,  B.;  Plat.  Jiep.  ii.  p.  290). 

The  long,  when  not  epgaged  in  war,  was  occupied 
m  jniiwdicrifln  and  the  service  of  religicxi.  The 
rojal  fife  was  one  kmg  ceremony.  His  rising  and 
b^  lying  down;  his  meals,  his  recreations,  and  the 
<jrder  of  his  employments,  were  rigidly  prescribed 
to  hhn.  Some  hberty  in  law-malong  indeed  was 
allowed  him,  since  we  read  of  the  laws  of  Sesostris, 
•Amasis,  and  other  Egyptian  rulers:  and,  with  vigo- 
rms  occupants  of  the  throne,  it  is  probable  that  the 
aolfier  oocaaonally  transgressed  the  priestly  ordi- 
nances. As  bat  few,  however,  of  the  Egyptian 
monarefas  seem  to  have  groesly  abused  their  power, 
w«  meyoondude  that  the  hiersrchy  at  least  tempered 
myal  despotism.  In  paintings  the  king  is  always  re- 
presented  as  many  de^ees  taUer  and  more  robust  than 
his  sobject  warriora.  A  thousand  fly  before  him, 
aod  he  hoUs  strings  of  prisoners  by  the  hair.  The 
Egyptian  king  wears  also  the  emblems  and  some- 
times even  the  feature  of  the  gods;  and  it  is  fre- 
qioently  difficult  to  distinguish  on  the  monuments 
Sesortasen,  Amnnopht,  &c.  from  Osiris.  It  is  re- 
maikable  that  females  were  not  excluded  from  a 
thrane  so  saoerdotaL  A  queen,  Kitocris,  occurs  in 
the  sixth  dynasty;  another,  Scemiophris,  in  the 
twciflh,  and  other  examples  are  fennd  in  the  sculp- 
tuxes.  On  the  decease  of  a  sovereign  a  kind  of 
posthmnoos  judgment  was  esercised  on  his  character 
and  gorerament.  His  embalmed  body  was  placed 
in  the  sepulchre,  and  all  men  were  pdmitted  to  bring 
afmeatiogs  agahist  him.  Virtuous  princes  received 
a  spedes  oS  deification:  condemned  princes  were 
debarred  from  sepoltnre. 

2.  The  PriesU  however  were,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  real  governing  body  of  Egypt.    Their  lands  were 
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exempt  from  tribute:  their  persons  were  greeted 
with  servile  homage;  theywere  the  sole  depositaries  of 
learning  and  science :  and  they  alone  wers  acquainted 
with  all  the  fiHrmularies  which  in  Egypt  regulated 
nearly  every  action  of  life.  Their  varioos  and  in- 
cessant occupationa  appear  even  in  the  titles  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  priest-caste.  "  Each  deity,"  says 
Herodotus  (ii.  37),  **  had  several  priests  [priestesses] 
and  a  high  priest."  The  chiefe  or  pontilb  were  the 
judges  of  the  land,  the  coundUors  of  the  sovereign, 
the  l^iislators  and  the  guardians  of  the  great  mys- 
teries. The  minor  priests  were  prophets,  inferior 
judges  and  ma^timtes,  hierophants,  hiero-grammata 
or  sacred  scrib»,  basilico-grammats  or  royal  scribes, 
dressers  and  keepers  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
wardrobes,  physicians,  heralds,  keepers  of  the  sacred 
animals,  architects,  draughtsmen,  beadles,  vergers, 
sprinklers  of  water,  fen  bearers,  &c.  (Wilki^on, 
M,  and  C.  vol.  i.  p.  238).  So  numerous  a  staff 
was  not  in  the  peculiar  polity  of  Egypt  altogether 
superfluous,  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  be«i  pe- 
culiarly burdensome  to  the  nation,  since  it  derived  its 
support  from  regular  taxes  and  from  its  proprietary 
lands.  Nowhere  in  the  andent  world  was  the  number 
of  temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt:  nowhere  were  there 
80  many  religious  festivals ;  nowhere  was  ordi- 
nary life  so  intimately  blended  with  religion.  The 
priest  therefore  was  mixed  up  in  affiurs  of  the 
market,  the  law  court,  the  shop,  the  house,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  proper  vocation  in  the  temple.  His  life 
was  the  reverse  of  ascetic:  in  the  cfimate  of  Egypt 
frequent  ablutions,  linen  garments,  papyrus  sandala, 
were  luxuries,  —  only  polygamy  was  forbidden  him. 
But  he  was  enjoined  to  many,  and  ihn  Boa  succeeded 
the  fether  in  the  sacred  oiBBce  (Herod,  u.  143). 
Herodotus  (oomp.  ii.  35,  55)  contradicts  himself 
in  saying  that  females  could  not  fulfil  sacerdotal 
duties, — women  might  be  incapable  of  the  highest 
offices,  but  both  SOTlptures  and  documents  prove, 
that  th^  were  employed  in  many  of  the  minor 
duties  connected  vnth  the  temples. 

3.  The  Soldiers,  The  whole  military  force  of  Egypt 
amounted  to  410,000  men  (Herod,  ii.  165—166; 
Diod.  i.  54).  It  was  dirideid  into  two  corps,  the 
Calasirians  and  the  Hermotybians.  The  fivmer 
were  the  more  numerous,  and  in  the  most  floniishing 
era  of  Egypt,  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  were 
estimated  at  250,000  men.  Each  of  these  divisions 
furnished  a  thousand  men  annually  to  perform  the 
duty  of  royal  body  guards.  During  the  term  of  their 
attendance  they  recdved  from  the  king  daily  rations 
of  bread,  beef,  and  wine.  When  summoned  to  the 
field  or  to  garrison  duty,  each  soldier  provided  himself 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  baggage.  The  prin- 
dpal  garrisons  of  Egypt  were  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  borders,  at  Syene  and  Elephantine,  at  Hiera- 
oompolis  and  Eilethyas,  which  towns,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  commanded  the  Nil&*va]ley  above 
Thebes,  and  at  Harea  and  Pelusinm.  The  western 
frontier  was,  until  Egypt  stretched  to  the  Cyienaica, 
guarded  suffidently  by  the  Libyan  desert  Li  time  of 
peace  the  troops  who  were  not  in  garrisons  or  at  court 
were  settled  in  various  nomes  principally  east  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  Delta;  since  it  was  in  thiU  quarter 
Egypt  was  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  pas- 
toral Arabs  or  the  yet  more  formidable  nomade  tribes 
of  Assyria  and  Palestine.  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  168),  each  soldier  was  allowed  12  arourae  of 
land,  or  about  six  acres  free  from  all  charge  or 
tribute,  from  which  allotment  he  defrayed  the  cost 
of  his  arms  tod  equipment.    To  the  Egyptian  soldier 
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bflndicraft  empioTmeiit  was  forbidden,  agricoltnnl 
laboors  were  enjoined.  The  monnments  exhibit  offi- 
cen  withrecmiting  partiee,  soldiere  engaged  in  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  in  the  battle  pieces,  which  are 
extraonly  ^irited,  all  the  arts  of  ofensiye  and  de- 
fensiTe  war  practised  by  the  Egyptians  are  repre- 
sented. The  war-caste  was  necessarily  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  a  state  which  was  frequently 
engaged  in  distant  ooncpiestB,  and  had  a  wide  extent 
of  territoiy  to  defend.  Yet  until  the  reigns  of 
Sethoe,  when  the  priests  invaded  its  privileges,  and 
of  Psammetichns,  when  the  king  encroached  upon 
them,  we  find  no  trace  of  mutiny  or  civil  war  in 
Egypt, — a  proof  that  the  Calasirians  and  Hermo- 
tybians  were  not  only  well  diiicipUned,  but  also,  in 
the  main,  contented  with  thur  lot. 

VIL  CwU  HUtorg, 
The  History  of  Egypt  is  properiy  amnged  under 
five  eras. 

1.  Egypt  under  its  native  rulers— the  Pharaonic 
Era.  Its  commencement  is  unknown:  it  doees 
with  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  Cambyses  in  b.  a 
525. 

2.  The  Persian  Era,  from  b.  a  525,  to  the 
Macedonian  invasion,  b.  a  332.  ' 

3.  The  Macedonian  or  Hellenio  Era.  This  period 
is  computed  either  from  the  fbundatioa  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  B.  a  332,  or  from  b.  C.  323,  when  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  converted  the  satrapy  of  Egypt 
into  an  hereditary  kingdom.  This  period  extends 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  b.  c.  30. 

4.  The  Roman  Era,  from  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria to  Augustus,  in  B.  a  30,  to  the  capture  of 
that  dty  by  Uio  Ehalif  Omar  in  a.  d.  640. 

5.  The  Mahommedan  Era,  frx>m  A.  D.  640  to  the 
present  time. 

The  last  of  these  periods  belongs  to  modem  his- 
tory, and  does  not  come  within  tiie  scope  of  this 
work.  The  first  of  them  must  be  very  briefly 
treated,  partly  because  it  involves  questions  which 
it  would  demand  a  volume  to  discuss,  and  partly 
because  Egypt  came  into  the  field  of  classical  his- 
toiy  through  its  relations  with  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  Fw  cmnplete  information  the  student 
of  the  Pharaonic  em  must  consult  the  larger  works 
of  Denon,  Young,  Champollioii,  Bosellini,  Heeren, 
WiUdnson,  Bunsen  and  Lepaus;  or  the  veiy  Indd 
abstract  of  this  period  hi  Eenridc's  Ancient  Egypt, 
which,  indeed,  contains  all  that  the  general  reader 
can  require. 

1.  PharoKmic  Era, 
Avihoriiieg,  —  The  original  records  of  Egypt 
were  kept  with  no  ordinary  care,  and  were  very 
various  in  kind,  sculpture,  symbol,  writing,  all  con- 
tribnting  to  their  contents.  Herodotus  (ii.  72—^2), 
Theophrastus  (op.  Porphyr,  de  AbstinenL  iL  5), 
Cicero  (de  Jiepnb,  iii.  8)  ccmcur  m  describing  the 
Egyptians  as  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
mankind  in  whatsoever  coneemed  their  native 
annals.  The  priests,  Diodorus  (L  44)  assures  us, 
had  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  written 
descriptions  of  all  their  kings  —  thdr  physical 
powen  and  disposttiim,  and  their  personal  expldts. 
The  antiquity  of  writing  in  Egypt  is  no  longer  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Lepdns  (Booib  of  Ihe  Dead, 
Ldpaig,  1842,  Pref.  p.  17)  found  on  monuments 
as  early  as  the  121^  dynasty,  tiie  hieroglyj^c  sign 
of  the  papyrus;  and  on  the  4th  that  of  the  stylus 
and  inkrt-^f^-      The    Egyptians  themselves  also 
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observed  the  distinction  between  the  dry  pontifical 
chronide    and    mythical   and   heroical   narmtives 
couched  b  poetry  and  song.     To  this  mass  of 
written  documents  are  to  be  added  the  sculptured 
monuments  themselves,  the   tombs,  obelisks,  and 
temple  walls,  whose  paintings  and  inscriptions  have 
been  partially  decyphered  ij  modem  sdidars,  and 
are  found  generally  to  correspond  with  the  written 
lists  of  kings  compiled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
native  historian  Manetho.    Egyptian  history,  how- 
ever, in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  began 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  sovereignty  of 
Egypt    The  natives,  with  the  natural  pride  of 
a  once  ruling  but  now  subject  race,  were  eager  to 
impart  to  their  Hellenic  masters  more  correct  no- 
tions of  their  history  and  religion  than  could  be 
obtained  dther  from  the  rehtions  of  Greek  tra- 
vellers, such  as  Thales  and  Solon,  or  from  the 
narratives  of  Hecataens,  Democritus,  and  Herodotus. 
Of  Manetho,  of  Sextos  Julius  Africanus,  from  whose 
chronicon,  in  five  bodes,  Eusebius  derived  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  own  chronicon,  of  Georgins 
the  Syncellus,  olt  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  who  treated  largely  of    Egyptian 
chronology,  accounts  have  been  given  in  the  Die- 
twncary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biographpy  and  to  its 
cdumns  we  must  refer  for  the  bibliogFaphy  of 
Egyptian  histoiy.    Lastly,  we  must  pdnt  out  the 
extreme  value  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  of 
Josephus  among  the  records  of  the  Kile-valley. 
The  remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  annals  is  not 
essentially  an  objection  to  their  credibility.     The 
Syncellus  asdgns  3555  yeare  as  the  duration  of 
Manetho*s  thirty  dynasties.     These  being  Egyptian 
yean,  are  equivalent  to  3553  Julian  years,  and, 
added  to  339  b.  c,  when  the  thirtieth  dynasty  ex- 
pred,  give  3892  b.  a  as  the  commencement  ei  the 
rdgn  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.     But 
al^ough  Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Blgypt- 
ologen  are  disposed  to  assign  an  historical  person- 
ality to  Menes,  his  vezy  name,  as  the  name  of  an 
individual  man,  seems  suspidous.     It  too  nearly 
resembles  the  Menu  of  the  Indians,  the  Minyas  and 
Minos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Menerfa  of  the  Etrascans, 
and  the  Mannus  of  the  Geimans  —  in  all  which 
languages  the  name  is  connected  with  a  root  — 
if Ofi—signiQring    "to  think  and  speak**    (see 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  78,  p.  149) — to  be  accepted 
implidUy  as  a  personal  designation. 

The  PhaRMuio  era  of  Egyptian  history  may  be 
dirided  into  three  portions — the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  monarchy.  The  first  extends  fiiom  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  b.  a  3892  to  tlie 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  second  frrom  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the 
Thd)aid,  to  the  expuldon  of  the  Hyksos.  The 
third  fi^>m  the  re-establishment  of  the  native 
monarchy  by  Amoeis  to  the  final  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses in  b.  c.  525.  (Kenrick,  Andeni  Egupt^ 
vol.  iL  p.  110.) 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarcky.  The  chronology  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  is  beset  with,  at  present,  insurmountable 
difikulties;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
synchnmisms  in  the  annals  of  other  countries  to 
guide  the  inquirer,  and  in  the  next,  we  know  not 
whether  the  dynasties  in  Manetho  should  be  taken 
as  a  series,  or  whether  he  enumerates  contanpo- 
raneous  families  of  kings,  some  of  whom  rdgnedy 
at  the  same  time,  at  Memphis,  and  others  at  Sais« 
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TbflbcSy  ftc  JLnd 
tdf  inlfftidwi  lot  dyiMM^IJM  to 
in  £raci  <Hder,  tbe  qnerticn  stin 
antboRtieB  dU  ao  too. 


if  Mmeilio  bim- 
IqDov  one  anotiier 
whether  Ida 
daiii|>oda,  and 


the  fintnikncf  Egypt.  Th^  began  with  Ptha  or 
HefJiaeutm  and  ckaed  with  Honia.  Then  fbUow 
th^tf  dfoaatieB  of  mortal  kii^a,  300  in  omidMr, 
aetoniiBg  to  tfaa  hnveat,  and  500,  aeoording  to  the 
behest  eampntatiaB.  The  time  eirer  wUdb  they 
eactand  miaB  abo  hetmen  the  linntB  of  3555  and 
5049  jeaia.     linetho'a  aeeoont  of  theae  djnastiea 


in  three  Tefaunea:  HerodoCna,  Diodorua, 
EcatosUicBeB  •"'i  Mwii4b".  •'"id  their  maii^  dia> 
agieeuwuia,  concur  in  thieatatement"-thatMaiea  of 
Thiewsstlwfint  mortal  Jdpg  of  Ifixaim,  the  donUe 
land,  L  e^  X^FPv  and  Loirer  Egypt.    Here,  indeed, 

For  HerodotDa  inaiya  MtBina 


the  liaiiwlpf  of  Memphis,  aa  well  aa  of  die  monarchy: 
Diodoma  atates  that  liempfaia,  the  embank- 
wUch  supported  ita  axea,  and  the  <fivenion 
of  tile  lob  atream  were  the  woHes  of  a  monarch, 
if^ed  many  centonea  anexwarda.    Toe  aeoond 
in  the  4tL  dynaatj  ia  Sophia,  to  whom  llano- 
tho  aacribes  the  boildhig  of  the  Great  Fymmid. 
Here  wv  aeem  to  touch  v^pon  historical  ground, 
since  in  a  reoendj  opeaed.  room  of  that  pjrannd 
baa  been  decypbered  the  name  of  Gfaufii  or  Shufo, 
the  Cheopa  of  ^rodotna,  who^  hofwerer,  places  that 
monnrch  mndi  lower.    The  eiectiun  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  Is  attrihntpd  by  Herodotos  and  Diodoros 
to  Chephnn;  and  upon  the  neighbooriqg  tombs, 
for  the  pymoid  ilmtf  seems  to  be  miinecribed,  has 
beai  read  the  name  of  Shafre,  aooompaoied  by  a 
pyramidal  figure.     There  is  sufficient  appruiimap- 
between  Shafre  and  Chephrai  to  identify  tibem 
each  other,  althoq^  no  coticspuudiDg  name 
occuis  io  cither  Eratosthenes  or  Manetho.    Fourth 
in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Meacheres,  the  builder  of  the 
third  pynmid,  the  Mycerinw  of  Herodotos  (iL  127) 
and  Diodons  (L  64);  and  their  statement  is  folly 
cnfemed  by  the  disoovefy  of  a  mummy  case  in 
that  lynand,  with  the  inscription,  Menkem.    Mar- 
netfao^  indeed,  makes  Nitocds,  a  tpeen  of  the  6th 
dynasty,  the  Nitocris  of  HerodotuB  (iL  100),  to  have 
buik  the  tluxd  pyramid.     The  7th  dynasty  was 
appawmly  a  period  of  anarchy,  since  it  oontainB  70 
Monpfaito  kmgB,  who  reigned  lor  70  days  only. 
They  were  probably  intco^gBs  or  vico>kings.    Of 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  dynasties  not 
tbe  names  of  the  kings  are  known.    Two  of 
!  Memphite  dynasties,  two  Heradeopofitan, 
Dioqniitan,  the  dynasty  being  in  each  case 
i^ipHrentily  from    the  bixth-plaoe  of   its 
The  ISth  dynasty  bean  in  Msnetho's 
fist  a  veiy  historkal  aspect,  since  its  catalogue  of 
Kven  Diospofitan  kings  ia  not  oniy  complrte,  but 
ncMiipiisui  also  the  name  of  Sesostiis,  or  more  pro- 
perly Seaottasen  or  Sesortosis,  who,  it  is  sud,  "  snb- 
daed  all  Asm  in  nine  years,  and  pait  of  Europe  as 
hr  ss  Thaee,"  aa  well  aa  that  of  Lacharis  (Lamazis 
or  Muss),  who  built  the  labyrinth  in  the  Aiainoite 
name.    Yet,  nntO  ncootly  this  list  hss  received 
no  fimflinintinn  from  hieroglyphiGS.    Even  Ihe  con- 
qmttU  of  Seaoatrv  probably  bekng  to  the  18th 
dyass^and  to  !?■»"*■«*  HL    Both  Herodotos  and 
Diodsnispiaee  Seaoatris  much  later:  andthefinner 
hiid/mimAt  nSoa  the  erectian  of  die  Labyrinth  to  the 
period  of  the  Dodecarchia.     The  13th  dynasty  con- 
aiated  of  60  DtoQM^ite  kings,  who  reigned,  it  is 
and,  453  yean,  mi  the  14th  of  76  Xoite  kings, 


who  reigned  184  years,  but  the  names  and  ads  of 
both  have  perished.  With  the  14th  dynasty  doeea 
the  firrt  period  of  the  Phanonic  era. 

(S.)  Tke  Miidh  Momarekg.  The  eeeond  piw 
nod,  fwwisting  of  three  dynttkies,  is  that  of  the 
Shepherd  KingiB.  Apaasi^of  lfanetho*skst  week 
jL^ggpiiactiy  cited  by  Josephus  in  boa  rrjoinder  to 
the  Graeeo-Egyptisn  grsniiiiarian  Apin  (Joseph. 
c  Jpiam.  i,  14),  pbees  this  period  in  comparative 
light  beftre  ns.  That  a  Nomadic  Arab  horde  for 
aeveral  centunes  occupwd  and  made  Egypt  tribn* 
taiy;  diat  their  dqpetal  was  Mcmfdos;  that  in  the 
SeUneite  noaae  they  wwatnicted  an  immwae  earth* 
camp  which  they  caDed  Abaris;  that  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  occupation  two  mdependent  kingdums 
were  fanned  in  Egypt,  one  ia  the  Thebaid,  in  intimate 
relations  with  Aethiopia,  snother  st  Xois,  amoi^  the 
matahea  of  the  Nile;  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  zt- 
gahwd  their  indepeadenee  and  expelled  the  Hyksos, 
who  thereupon  retired  into  Fldestine,  are  probably 
authentic  fifcta,  and  indeed  involve  in  themsdves  no 
just  canae  far  doubt.  The  only  suspecious  circum- 
stance in  Uanetho's  narrative  ia  the  caaggcratian  of 
numbers,  but  this  is  a  defect  common  to  aU  primeval 
record.  The  Hykaos  indeed  left  behind  them  no 
architectunl  memorials,  and  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  lecuveeed  Lower  Egypt,  would  not  be  likely  to 
perpetuate  their  own  subjection,  nor  the  piieela  who 
instructed  Herodotus  and  Diodoma  to  confess  that 
the  Nik-vaDey  had  ever  paid  tithe  or  tell  to  an 
abominaUe  nee  of  shepherd  kings.  The  silence  of 
annalists  and  monuments  is  thereftre  at  leest  a 
negative  aigument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  lb* 
nedio's  scoonnt:  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  keig 
and  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptians 
regarded  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  owed  its  origin 
to  their  remembrance  of  this  period  of  humiliation. 

The  Middle  Ifonaxchy  extended  over  a  period  of 
953  yean  according  to  Uie  2^mcellus  and  Africanns: 
but,  according  to  Manetho,  the  Hyksos  were  lords  of 
Egypt  only  511  years.  The  laiger  number  probably 
indndea  the  sum  of  the  yean  of  the  three  ooniem- 
poraneoBs  dynasties  at  Xois,  Memphis,  and  Thebes. 

(8.)  TU  Ntw  Mimartkff,  The  third  period,  or 
the  New  Monarchy,  extends  from  the  commencement 
of  tbe  18th  to  the  end  of  tbe  80th  dynae^. 

The  New  Monarchy  commences  with  the  expulsion 
of  tbe  Hykaoa,  or  xsther  periups  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Tbebaid  whidi  efiected  it  The  earlier  kings  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  Amods,  IGsphngmuthosis,  &c 
were  apparently  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon 
the  intniden.  But,  after  its  final  victoiy,  Efjpt 
again,  or  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time  a  united 
kingdom,  attained  a  long  and  striking  prosperity. 
The  names  of  Thutmoais  (Thothmee),  of  Ameno- 
phis  (the  Greek  Memnon  ?),  and  above  all,  of  Ba- 
meses  III.,  are  read  on  various  monuments  in  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  and  most  conspicoousfy  in  the  Thefaaid 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Kainak.  The  18th  dynasty 
was  the  flourishing  sge  of  Egyptian  art:  its  sculp- 
ture became  bolder,  its  paintings  more  artistic  and 
elaborate:  the  appliances  and  inventions  of  civilisa- 
tion more  divers^ied.  Barneses,  if  indeed  under  his 
name  are  not  embodied  the  acts  of  his  dynasty,  wsa 
the  Alexander  of  the  NUe-vaDey.  Seventeen  cen- 
turies after  his  reign  Gennanicus  visited  Thebes, 
and  the  priests  read  to  him,  on  the  monuments,  the 
acts  and  wan,  the  treasures  and  the  tributes,  the 
subjects  and  the  domains  of  this  powerfhl  king 
(Tac  ^na.  ii  60).  This  was  no  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion. The  *<  Tablet  of  Kaniak,"si^Kenrick(voLih 
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p.  229)/  whose  inscription  was  interpreted  to  G^r- 
manicos  in  A.  D.  1 6,  '*  was  strictly  an  historical  and 
statistical  document.  Its  dates  are  predae;  and 
though  we  maj  he  unahle  to  identify  the  countries 
named,  the  exactness  with  which  they  are  enume- 
rated, with  the  weights  and  numbers  of  the  objects 
which  they  bring,  proves  that  we  have  before  us  an 
authentic  record,  at  least  of  the  tribute  enjoined 
upon  the  nations."  About  this  time  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt  extended  beyond  the  Second  Cat^ 
ract:  to  the  west  the  power  of  Thothmes  or  Ba- 
rneses reached  over  the  n^ro  tribes  of  the  interior: 
the  east  was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses:  while  by 
the  north  the  Egyptian  monarch  went  forth  as  a 
conqueror,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
passed  into  Asia  MLnor,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
the  fixmtiers  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Hb  campaigns  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  fleet;  and  Egypt  became,  for  the  first  time 
in  histoiy,  a  maritime  power.  It  b  probable  in- 
deed that  its  navy  was  furnished  by  its  subjects, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Western  Asia.  The 
period  of  time  assigned  to  this  dynasty  is  about  two 
centuries  and  a  h&lf.  Barneses  III.,  there  is  every 
reason  to  thmk,  is  the  Sesostris  or  Sesortasoi  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  18th  dynasty 
are  obtained  from  two  important  monuments,  the 
Tablet  of  Abydoe  and  the  Tablet  of  Kamak. 

The  1 9th  dynasty  is  probably  a  continuation  of 
its  predecessor,  and  its  details  are  extremely  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  The  20th  was  composed 
entirely  of  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Barneses  (Ba- 
rneses IV. — ^XIII.),  of  whom  Bameses  IV.  alone 
maintained  the  military  renown  of  his  illustrious 
precursors.  The  21st  is  uninteresting.  But  in  the 
22nd  we  come  upon  the  first  ascertained  synchro- 
nism  with  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  and  amse- 
quently  at  thu  point  Egyptian  chronology  begins  to 
blend  with  that  of  the  general  histoiy  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  and  his  son  visited 
Egypt;  that  the  Nile-valley  had  at  one  era  a  He- 
brew prime  minister,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  Heliopolis;  or  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  Hebrew  monarchs  maintained  close 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
allied  himself  with  its  royal  family.  But  although 
the  facts  are  certain,  the  dates  are  vague.  Now, 
however,  in  the  22nd  dynasty,  we  can  not  only 
identify  the  Shishak  who  took  and  plundered  Je- 
rusalem with  the  Sesonchis  or  Sesonchosis  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Sheshonk  of  the  native  monuments, 
but  we  can  also  assign  to  him  oontemporandty  wiUi 
Behoboam,  and  fix  the  date  of  his  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem to  about  the  year  b.  c.  972.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  date  of  Sheshonk's  plundering  of 
Jerusalem,  we  also  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
Pharaoh  whose  daughter  was  espoused  to  Solomon, 
and  the  dster  of  whose  queen  Tahpenes  was,  in  the 
reign  of  David,  married  to  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
was  a  monarch  of  the  21stdynasty  (I  Kings^  ix.  16; 
XL  19,  seq.). 

Osorthen  or  Osorcho,  Sheshonk's  successor,  is 
probably  the  Zerah  of  Svripture  (2  King$^  xvii.  4. ;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  9).  The  Sesostrid  kingdom  was  now  on 
the  declise,and  «t  the  close  of  the  24th  dynasty  Egypt 
was  subjugated  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  thrm  kings 
of  that  nation^  ScsbacOj  Sehichoi  or  Sevekot^  and 
TarhUy  reigned  for  44  years,  and  oompoeed  the 
25th  dynasty.  Sevekos  is  obviously  the  Seva^  king 
of  ESgypt,  with  whom  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel;  in  b.c. 
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722,  entered  into  an  alliance  (2  Kinfft,  xvii.  4); 
while  Tarkus  is  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  the 
enemy  of  Assyria  and  Sennacherib  (/joiiaA,  xxxviL 
9).  Herodotus  indeed  makes  no  mention  of  any 
Ethiopian  king  except  Sabaco  (Sebichos),  who, 
according  to  his  account,  reigned  for  half  a  oentniy, 
and  then  voluntarily  vrithdrow  into  his  own  Nubian 
dominions.  (Herod,  ii.  139.)  The  Aethiopian 
dynasty  was  the  second  foreign  occupation  of  Egypt, 
but  it  differed  materially  from  the  earlier  usurpation 
of  the  land  by  the  Hyksos.  The  25th  dynasty  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  as  a  period  of  particular  woe  or 
oppmsion.  The  alliance  betweoi  the  country  above 
and  the  country  below  Elephantine  and  the  Second 
Cataract  was  aj^tarently,  at  all  times,  very  close: 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  adjoining  kuigdoms 
difiered  but  little  from  one  another:  and  the  Aethio- 
pian sovereigns  perhaps  merely  exdianged,  during 
their  tenure  of  Egypt,  a  less  civilised  for  a  more 
civilised  realm.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, there  was  an  apparent  re-acti<ni,  since  Sethos, 
a  priest  of  Phtah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne.  His  power  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
tyrannically,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  147)  is  correct  in 
saying  that  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  this 
*^  priest  of  Hephaestos  "  the  Egyptians  were  ^  set 
free."  One  important  change,  indicating  a  decay  of 
the  ancient  constitution,  occurred  in  this  reign. 
The  militaiy  caste  was  d^praded,  and  the  crown 
even  attempted  to  deprive  t^em  of  their  lands.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  revolutionary  phase 
oonmion  to  all  countries  at  certun  eras.  Egypt  had 
became  in  some  degree  a  naval  povrer.  The  com- 
mercial classes  were  rivalling  in  power  the  agricul- 
tural and  military,  and  the  priest-king,  for  his  own 
interests,  took  part  with  the  former.  Sethos  was 
succeeded  (b.c.  700 — 670), by  the  dodecarchy,  or 
twelve  OMitemporaneous  kings;  whether  this  number 
were  the  result  of  convention,  or  whether  the  twelve 
regnliwerethe  headsof  the  twelve  Greater Nomes.can- 
not  be  ascertained.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  however,  we  enter  upon  a  definite  chronology. 
Histoiy  is  composed  of  credible  fiu^ts,  and  the  lists  of 
the  kings  are  conformable  with  the  monuments 

PsAMMETicHUS  I.,  who  relgued  54  years,  b.  c. 
671 — 617,  supplanted  the  dodecarchy  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  and  Phoenician  auxiliaries,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  at  least  founded  a  cosmopolite  kingdom,  such 
as  the  Ptolemies  established  three  centuries  after- 
wards. (Diod.  i.  66;  Herod,  i.  171 ;  Polyaen.  StraL 
vii.  3.)  His  Ionian  and  Carian  or  ^esian  aoxilia  • 
ries  he  settied  in  a  district  on  the  Pelu»ac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bubastite  Nome;  while  the  Phoenicians  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne  were  probably  located  near 
Memphis,  in  an  allotment  called  the  Tyrian  camp. 
(Herod.  iL  112.)  The  native  militia  were  now 
superseded  by  Hdlenic  regular  soldiers,  and  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  war-caste  migrated,  in  dudgeon 
at  this  preference,  to  Aethiopia.  Historians  have 
too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  a  mi- 
gration of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hermotybians  and 
CaUsirians.  It  was  more  probably  a  revolt  of  the 
southern  garrisons  on  the  Nubian  frontier.  In  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  was  also  instituted  the  caste 
of  interpreters  or  dragomans  between  the  natives 
and  fbrdgners ;  and  it  strikingly  marks  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  system  that  Psammetichus  caused  his 
own  sons  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks  (Diod.  i.  67). 
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Fwwnmptieina  vas  aoceeeded  hj  Lib  son  Nboo  or 
Kechao,  tbc  PliuaQh  Necho  of  the  second  book  of 
KU^  who  R^gned  16  jean,  b.  c  617 — 601. 
Among  the  j^reitest  of  hb  works  was  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Nik  and  tbe  Bed  Sea.  Whether  he 
cain;deted  it  or  not  is  doabtfnl ;  in  tba  rdgn  of 
I>arii2s  it  was,  however,  oertainlj  open  for  Tessels 
of  laife  borden,  and  was  finished  bj  the  Ptolemies 
(Phn.  li.  33).  Modem  sorrejs  hsTe  ascertained 
that  this  canal  left  the  Nile  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Bdheis  —  probably  the  Bnbastis 
Agria  of  the  Greeks  —  and  ran  £.  and  S.  to  Saez. 
(Herod.  It.  42;  Diod.  L  83.)  At  Neco*8  coomiand 
aho  the  Phoenicians  undertook  the  drconmavigation 
of  the  Afiican  pemnsola.  The  snccees  of  tlus  en- 
terprise is  problematical,  hnt,  as  Major  SenneU,  in 
his  Easay  en  the  Geogxaphj  of  Herodotus,  has 
dbown,  1^  no  means  impossible.  In  the  reign  of 
Kccfao  Egyptcame  into  direct  ooUiaion with  the  Babj- 
boian  empire,  at  that  time  rising  upon  the  mins  of 
the  Aa^rian.  E^ptseems  to  have  been  in  aUianoe 
with  the  latter,  since  aboat  the  time  when  Cyaxares 
icsnmed  the  siege  of  NiniTeh,  Necho  marched  to- 
wards the  Enphntes,  apparently  to  relicTe  the  be- 
kagnered  city.  Judah  was  then  in  leagne  with 
Babjkn;  and  its  king  Jonah  threw  himself  in  the 
way  of  Kccho,  and  was  defeated  by  him  at  Megiddo. 
The  Jewish  monarch  died  of  Ids  womids  at  Jem- 
sakm,  end  the  oonqneror  entered  the  holy  city,  pro- 
bably the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus  (il  159,  iu.  5). 
Necho  deposed  and  sent  captiye  to  Egypt  Jehoahaz, 
the  son  aod  soocessor  of  Josiah,  made  his  yoonger 
brother  Eliakim  king  in  his  stead,  and  imposed  an 
amtaal  tribate  on  Judaea.  The  Judaean  monarchs 
W0«  iaar  years  later  areDged.  Fnnn  the  phdns  of 
Carehemish  or  Ciroesium,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Eaphxates,  Neoofled  to  Egypt,  leaving  all  his  Asiatic 
oacqnests  to  the  victor  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Keeho  was  sdceeeded  by  his  soa  Pbajocis,  who 
nsgned  6  yean,  B.  c.  601 — 595,  and  Psanmds 
by  his  aon  Afbies,  the  Uaphiis  of  the  monuments, 
aid  tbe  Pharaoh  Hophta  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
retgued  25  yesn,  b.  c.  595 — 570.  The  earlier 
Tears  of  Apries  were  signalised  by  his  victories  over 
the  Tyrians,  iSidinnians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots. 
But  these  acqniaitioDS  were  trsnsieiit,  and  tiiere  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  Lower  Egypt  at  least  was 
hxvaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Strab.  p.  687 ;  Jiere- 
miak,  z£iL  12,  zlvL  13—26 ;  JEuUel,  zsix). 
Apries  experienced  even  greater  calamities  on  his 
western  frontier,  a  quarter  from  which  Egypt  had 
been  hitherto  unassailed.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene 
eztenninated  his  army  at  Irasa  {Aim  JSrten),  be- 
tween tbe  bay  of  Bomba  and  Cyrene.  Eia  defeat, 
and  tbe  cruelties  to  which  it  led,  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  subjects.  A  fortunate  soldier,  Amasis 
or  Amosis,  deposed,  soooeeded,  and  finally  strangled 
him. 

AxAOS  refined  44  years,  b.  g.  570—536.    He 
is  the  first  Egyptian  monarch  with  whose  personal 
character  we  have  any  acquaintance.    His  friend- 
ship with  Polycnites  isweU  known.  Hewas  ashrewd, 
active,  and  intelligent  sovereign,  who  possessed  the 
love  of  the  soldiecs  and  the  people,  and  nearly  dis- 
ittarded  tKf  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests. 
His  re^  was  eminently  prosperous,  and  his  death 
occnned  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the 
nofi^atioD  of  Egypt  ^7  *^«  Persians  under  Cam- 
bjMS,  which  took  place  in  tbe  reign  of  his  son  Psam- 
mvtm  (B.C.  525),  who  sat  upon  the  thnme  only 
-fiiaoiiths* 
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The  27th  dynasty  contains  8  Persian  kings,  and 
extends  over  a  period  of  124  yean,  b.  c.  525—401 . 
Egypt  became  a  satraj^,  not,  however,  without 
much  relttctation  and  various  revolutions;  for  be- 
tween the  worshippers  of  animals  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  a  religious  antipathy  subsisted  which 
sggravated  the  pressure  of  conquest  and  the  burden 
of  subjection.  The  Persians  indeed  were  the  only 
masters  of  EgTp^  who  assailed  by  violence,  as  well 
as  regarded  with  contempt,  its  religious  and  political 
institutaoDS.  From  this  cause,  no  less  than  from 
the  numerous  Greek  and  Hebrew  settlers  in  the 
Delta,  the  Macedonian  oonquerar,Jn  b.  c.  332,  found 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  his  occupation  of  Egypt. 
During  the  27th  dynasty  Egypt  became,  for  the 
first  time,  involved  in  European  politics.  A  revolt, 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  b.  a  488, 
and  which  delayed  for  three  years  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  df  Greece,  was  repressed  by  his  son 
and  successor  Xerxes,  in  b.  c.  486.  A  second  re- 
volt, in  b.  c.  462,  was  put  down,  m  b.  o.  456,  by 
the  satrap  Megabyzus;  but  its  leader  Inaros,  son  of 
Psammitichus,  was  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

The  28th  dynasty  contams  only  one  name,  that 
of  Amtbtaeub  the  Saite.  In  his  reign  of  six  years, 
through  some  unexplained  weakness  in  Persia, 
Egypt  regained  its  independence,  far  monuments  at 
Karnak  and  EUethya  prove  that  the  Saite  monarch 
was  king  of  the  whole  land.  Amyrtaeus  was  mag- 
nificently interred  in  a  sam^ihagus  of  green  breccia, 
which,  after  passing  from  an  Egyptian  tomb  to  a 
Greek  basilica,  from  a  Greek  basilica  to  a  Moslem 
mosque,  finally  rests  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
29th  dyuiisty  contained  four  kings,  of  whom  hardly 
any  thing  b  related,  and  the  30th  dynasty  three 
kings,  Nectakebus  I.,  Tachos,  and  Nbctase- 
BU8  II.,  who  are  better  known  from  their  con- 
nection with  Gredan  history.  In  the  reign  of 
Nectanebus  II.,  and  in  the  year  b.  c  350,  Egypt 
was  reconquered  by  Bagoas  and  Mentor,  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Ochus,  and  the  last  Pharaoh  of  the 
SO  dynasties  retired  an  exile  into  Aethiopia.  The 
succession  of  Egyptian  mtHuirchs,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  3553  years,  is  unexampled  in  history.  Upon 
the  annals  of  their  successors  the  Ptolemies  we  shall 
not  however  enter,  since  the  lives  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  are  given  in  the  Dictionaij  of  Biography 
(art.  Ptolemaeua),  It  will  suffice  in  this  place 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek  and  Boman  masters. 

3.  Macedonian  or  HeUerUe  £ra» 

Many  causes  rendered  the  accession  of  a  Greek 
dynas^  an  easy  and  even  a  welcome  transition  to 
the  Egyptian  people.  In  the  decline  of  the  native 
monarchy,  they  had  suffered  much  from  anarchy 
ai^  civil  wars.  For  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  Persia 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  thrir  trade,  agriculture  and 
relij^:  their  wealth  had  been  drained,  their  chil- 
dren enslaved,  their  ceremonial  and  national  prejudices 
systematicaUy  outra^  by  their  rulers.  For  the 
advent  of  the  Greeks  a  gradual  preparation  had  been 
made  since  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  Hellenic 
colonies  had  penetrated  to  the  Great  Oasis  and  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Greek  travellers  and  philo- 
sophers had  explored  the  Thebaid,  and  Greek  immi- 
gnnts  had  established  numerous  colonies  in  the 
Delta.  Lower  Egypt  too  had  admitted  Spartans  and 
Athenians  alternately  as  the  allies  of  the  Saite  and 
Memphite  sovereigns:   so  that  when  in  b.c.  332 
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Alezmider  reached  Pdoaiun,  that  city  opened  its 
gates  to  him,  and  his  march  to  Memplua  resembled 
the  peaceful  progress  of  a  native  king. 

The  regnktions  which  Alexander  nuide  for  the 
government  of  his  new  oonqaest  were  eqoallj  wise 
and  popular:  and  as  thej  were  generidlj  ad(^ted  by 
his  soocessors  the  Lagidae,  thej  maj  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  The  Egyptians  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  The  privileges  of  the  priests  and  their 
exemption  firom  land-tax  were  eecnred  to  them,  and 
they  were  encooraged,  if  not  assisted,  to  repair  the 
temples,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  ritoaL  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  the  inner-chamber  ci 
the  Temple  of  Kamak  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  of 
Philip  Arrhidaeos,  the  son  of  Alexander,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Alexander  himself  ofiered  sacrifice  to  Apis 
at  Memphis,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  "  Son  of 
Ammon  "  and  "  Beloved  of  Ammon  ";  and  when  the 
sacred  Bull  died  of  old  age  Ptolemy  L  bestowed  fifty 
talents  upon  his  funeral.  Eueigetes,  the  third  mo- 
narch of  the  Lagid  house,  enlai^ged  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  added  to  that  of  Ammon  in  the  Great  Oasis, 
and  erected  smaller  shrines  to  Osiris  at  Canobus,  and 
to  Leto,  at  £sn^  or  Latopolis.  The  structures  of 
the  Ptolemies  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
various  places  which  they  restored  or  adorned. 

It  would  have  been  impolitic  to  reinstate  the  ancient 
militiaof  Egypt,  whichindeed  hadlongbeensnperseded 
by  a  standing  army  or  Greek  mercenaries.  Under 
the  most  despotic  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  we  meet 
with  few  instances  of  military  oppression,  and  these 
rarely  extended  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria 
or  the  frontiers  of  the  Delta.  Alexander  established 
two  principal  garrisons,  one  at  Pelusium,  as  the  key 
of  EgTpt,  and  another  at  Memphis,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lower  Country.  Subsequently  Parembole  in 
Nulua,  Elephantine,  and  the  Greek  city  of  Ptolemais 
in  the  Thebaid  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  troops. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  he  divided  between  two  nom- 
archies  or  judgeships,  and  he  appointed  as  nomarchs 
two  native  Egyptians,  Doloaspis  and  Petisis.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  5.  §  2.) 

Like  their  predecessors  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies 
aspired  to  extend  their  power  over  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  protracted  wars  were  the  results  of  their 
contests  with  the  Sdeucid  kings.  But  even  these 
campaigns  tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Egyptian 
navy;  imd,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria the  country  possessed  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  capadons  havens  in  the  Mediterranean.  Be- 
coming a  maritime,  the  Egyptians  became  also  an 
actively  commercial  nation,  and  exported  com,  pa- 
pyrus, linen,  and  the  articles  of  their  Libyan  and 
Indian  traffic  to  western  Asia  and  Europe.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Nile-valley,  in  &e  first  place,  by  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  police  from  Cercasorum  to 
Syene,  and,  in  the  next,  by  completing  the  canal 
which  Kecho  and  Darius  Hystasins  had  begun, 
from  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  NDe  to  Anuno6  at 
the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  (Plin.  vi.  33;  Herod, 
ii.  158)  [BuBAsna;  Absinoe].  He  also  rebuilt 
the  old  port  of  Aennum  or  Coeseir  [Philotxra], 
and  improved  the  caravan  route  frnn  the  interior  by 
erecting  inns  and  dstems  in  the  desert  between 
Ooptos  and  Berenice.  The  monuments  of  Lower 
Nubia  attest  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  Lagid 
monarchs.  Egypt  indeed  did  not  regain  under  this 
family  the  splendour  which  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Thontmosis  and  Barneses  III.,  but  it  was  perhaps 
more  nnifoimly  prosperous,  and  less  exposed  to  in- 
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vasion  from  Cyrene  and  Arahia  than  it  had  tivet 
been  since  the  18th  dynasty  occupied  the  throne  of 
Menes. 

In  one  respect  the  amalgamation  of  the  Egyptians 
with  their  oonqneron  was  incomplete.  The  Greeks 
were  always  the  dominant  dass.  The  children  of 
mixed  maniages  were  declared  by  the  Macedonian 
laws  to  be  £!gyptian  not  Gredc.  They  were  incapable 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  or  the  army,  and 
worshipped  Osiris  and  Us,  rather  than  Zens  or 
Hera.  Thus,  according  to  HeUenic  prejudices,  they 
were  r^orded  as  barbarian  or  at  most  as  Perioed, 
and  not  as  full  dtizens  or  freemen.  To  this  distino* 
tion  may  m  part  be  ascribed  the  faaHisj  with  iriiich 
both  races  subsequently  submitted  to  the  aulurity 
of  the  Soman  emperors. 

The  andent  dividons  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
kingdoms  were  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  re- 
vived but  inverted.  Power,  population,  wealth  and 
enterprise  were  drawn  down  to  the  Ddta  and  to  the 
space  between  itft  chief  dties  Memphis  and  Alexandria. 
The  Thebaid  gradually  declined.  Its  temples  were 
indeed  restored:  and  its  pompons  hierarchy  recovered 
much  of  their  inflneDce.  But  the  rites  of  religion 
could  not  compete  with  the  activity  of  oonimerce. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  odonists  of  the  Ddta  absorbed 
the  vitality  of  the  land:  and  loi^  before  the  Romans 
converted  Egypt  into  a  province  of  the  empire,  the 
Nubians  and  Arabs  had  encroached  upon  the  upper 
country,  and  the  andent  Dioepolite  region  partly  re- 
turned to  the  waste,  and  partly  dispUyed  a  super* 
annuated  grandeur,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
busy  and  productive  energy  of  the  Lower  Country. 
This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  the  mummies 
which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Memphis  and  the 
catacombs  of  Thebes  respectivdy.  Of  one  hundred 
mummies  taken  from  the  latter,  about  twenty  ahow 
an  European  origm,  while  of  every  hundred  derived 
fivm  the  necropolite  receptacles  of  tihe  former,  seventy 
have  lost  their  Coptic  peculiarities  (Sharpe,  Huiory 
ofEgspi,  p.  133,  2nd  ed.).  The  Ddta  had,  in  fact, 
become  a  cosmopolite  region,  replenished  from  Syria 
and  Greece,  and  brought  into  contact  with  general 
dvHisation.  The  Thebdd  remained  stationary,  and 
reverted  to  its  andent  Aethiopian  type,  neglecting 
or  incapable  of  foreign  admixture. 

^»BomtmEr€L 
For  more  than  a  century  previous  to  b.  c:  30  the 
family  and  govenunent  of  the  Lagid  house  had  been 
on  the  dedine.  It  was  rather  the  jeakxisy  of  the 
Boman  senate  which  dreaded  to  see  one  of  its  own 
members  anEgyptian  proconsul,  than  its  own  integral 
stzsngth,  which  ddayed  the  oonverdon  of  the  Nil&- 
valley  into  a  Boman  province.  When  however  the 
Boman  commonwealth  had  passed  into  a  monardiy, 
and  the  final  struggle  betweenAntooius  and  Angustns 
had  been  dedded  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria, 
Elgypi  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
regulations  which  Augustus  made  for  his  new  ao- 
quidtion  manifested  at  once  his  sense  of  its  value, 
and  his  vigiknoe  against  intrusioa  Egypt  became 
properly  a  province  ndtber  of  the  senate  nOr  the  em- 
peror. It  was  thenceforth  governed  bya  prefect,  called 
Pratfeetm  AtgifpH^  aftenrards  Proeftctm  Avgm^ 
talis f  immediately  appointed  by  the  Caesar  and  re> 
sponsible  to  him  alone.  The  prefect  was  taken  from 
the  equestrian  order:  and  no  senator  was  permitted 
to  set  foot  in  ISgypt  without  special  imperial  license. 
(Tac  Atm,  ii.  59,  Hist,  ii.  74 ;  Dion  Cass.  U.  17 ;  Ar* 
rian,  AmA.  iii.  5.)    Even  after  Diodetian  had 
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rlj  an  tihe  other  isstitiiikiis 
of  the  empire,  tlds  interdict  remained  in  forcei  The 
dcpettdeaoeof  Egrpt  WIS  therefian  mora  abfldate  and 
direei  than  that  of  any  other  pcovinoe  of  Borne.  Its 
difficohj  of  aoeeMy  and  the  &aUt]r  which  it  presented 
to  an  enterpridi^  and  ambitiofas  gorernar  to  render 
himedf  independent,  dictated  these  stringmt  pre- 
caations.  Tlie  prvfect,  h^iwerer,  poenoMcd  the  same 
powoi  as  the  other  pravindal  foreman,  although 
he  did  not  receive  the  iuoes  and  the  otiier  insig- 
nia of  the  fatter.  (Tae.  ^imi.  ziL  60;  PoIL  Trig, 
Tjfr.  22.) 

ABgastns-made  verj  little  change  in  the  internal 
gmwaniment  of  Egyp*^  ^^  ^^^  divided  into  three 
great  districts  caDed  EpiatraUgia&  {hrurrpanryieu) 
— Upper  ^gypt  (Th^Mis),  of  which  the  capitiJ  was 
Ptolemais,  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanomis),  and  Lower 
^Tpi  (Stab.  sriL  p.  787>  Each  of  these  three 
diatnebs  was  divided  into  names,  the  nomes  into 
ti^Bzdnea,  and  the  toparchies  into  icmftat  and  r^roi, 
in  which  the  land  was  carelnllj'  measared  according 
to  tpampoi.  Each  of  the  great  districts  was  nnder 
an  tpUinUegtis  (hrurr^iinrroi)^  who  was  a  Boman, 
and  poBBcesed  both  civil  and  militaiy  anthoritj, 
and  to  him  all  the  officials  in  his  district  were 
amenable.  Each  name  was  governed  bj  a  ttraUgiu$ 
{9Tpamf^\  in  ancient  times  called  vofAipxH^i 
who  carried  into  execntian  the  edicts  of  the  pre- 
fect, and  superintended  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  his  nome.  The  strat^ns  was  ap- 
pgnited  bj  the  prefect,  and  was  selected  from  the 
natives,  other  Greeks  or  Egyptians:  the  term  of 
his  office  was  thxee  years.  The  snbdiviaians  of  the 
nomes  above  mentioned  were  in  like  manner  nnder 
the  adminislzatiao,  each  of  its  own  oflScers,  whose 
names  and  titles  fireqncntly  oocnr  in  inscriptions. 

The  three  Greek  cities  of  Alexandria,  Ptolemais, 
aad  AianoS  were  not  subject  to  the  sathorities  of 
the  name,  but  were  governed  by  their  own  municipal 
inftitntiaiis  (irvimifAa  woXeruc^v  iw  r^  *E^Xipfuc^ 
rpAm^  Stnbb  zviL  p.  813). 

Two  legions  were  found  sufficient  to  keep  Egypt 
ia  obedience.  They  were  stationed  at  Elephantine 
and  Paicmbole,  in  the  south:  at  the  Hermopolitan 
castle,  on  the  hocders  of  Heptanomis  and  the  The- 
baad :  at  Monpfaia  and  Alexandria  in  the  Ddta:  and 
at  Psiefeoninm  in  Ubya.  Cohorts  of  Gennan  horse 
were  quartered  in  various  portioos  of  the  Nile-valley. 
The  native  population  were  not  allowed  to  possess 
anns — a  precaution  pvtly  dictated  by  the  fierce 
and  excitable  temper  of  the  Egyptian  peqJe.  (Amm. 
16.  §23.) 


The  Bomans  presently  set  themselves  to  improve 
tiie  revenues  and  restore  the  agriculture  of  their 
new  profvinoe.     Under  the  second  prefect  C.  Pe- 
tnuius  (Sueton.  Oetav.  18;  Strsb.  xvii.  p.  820)  the 
canals  of  the  NUe  were  cleared  of  sand,  and  many 
tiMMMii^    acres    brought   again  into  cultivation. 
Egjpt,  nnder  the  emperors,  shared  with  Sicily  and 
northern  Africa  the  distinction  of  being  accounted  a 
gnmaiy  of  Bome.     To  the  general  survey  of  the 
Kile-VBlkj  under  Aefius  GaUus,  the  third  prefect, 
we  owe  the  accurate  descriptioii  of  it  by  the  geo- 
grapher Straba     He  accompanied  the  prefect  to 
^yene  (xvi.  p.  816),  and  explored  both  the  vestiges  of 
andent  grandeur  in  the  Thdmid,  and  the  new  cities 
which,  £ke  Ptolemais,  had  been  buOt  and  were  occu- 
pied by  Greeks  alone.    The  Caesars  were  as  tolerant 
as  the  Msoedanian  kiqgs,  and  made  no  change  in 
the  rdi^aB.  ot  their  Coptic  sntgects.    The  names  of 
fioBMn  empcrai  are  inscribed  on  many  of  the  Egyp- 


tian and  Nubian  temples;  e.  g.,  that  of  Augustus 
at  Phike,  and  that  of  Tiberius  at  Thebes,  Aj^rodl- 
topolis,  and  Berenice.  Augustus  was  invested  with 
^e  titles  of  the  native  ki^  —  Son  of  the  Sun,  ci 
Amman,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  &&  The 
country  was  well  governed  under  Tiberius,  who 
strictly  repressed  the  avarice  of  his  prefects  (Joseph. 
AnL  zviii.  5;  I^on  Csss.  IviL  32).  From  Tacitus 
(iiiM.  ii.  64)  we  learn  that  the  emperor  was  highly 
displeased  with  his  adopted  son  Germanieus  for 
travelling  in  Egypt  without  a  previous  licence  from 
himself.  Pliny  (viii.  71)  records  that,  on  this  tour, 
Germanieus  consulted  the  sacred  bnU  Apis,  and  re- 
ceived an  answer  indicative  of  his  future  misfortunes. 
The  liberty  of  onning  mon^  was  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Tiberius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(a.  d.  23);  but  the  right  of  mmtage  was  restored  to 
them  by  Claudius.  Pliny  (vL  26)  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  the  £2gyptian  traide  with 
the  East  in  this  reign.  The  history  of  Egypt  from 
this  period  is  so  nearly  identified  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria, that  we  may  refer  goierally  to  that  head  for 
the  summary  of  its  events.  The  country,  indeed,  had 
been  so  completely  subjugated,  that  Vespasian  could 
venture  to  withdraw  from  it  nearly  all  the  disposable 
military  force,  when  in  a.  d.  67 — 68  it  was  required 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Judaea.  The  principal 
commotions  of  ^ypt  were,  indeed,  caused  by  the 
common  hostility  of  the  Greek  and  H^rew  popu- 
lation. This,  generally  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  sometimes  raged  in  the  Delta  also,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  demanded  the  imperial  inter- 
fisrence  to  suppress.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  very 
numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  open  country; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  prin^ 
dpal  temple  was  at  Leontopolis.  Hadrian  (^Spar- 
tioM.  14)  visited  Egypt  in  the  6th  year  of  his 
reign,  snd  ascended  ti^e  Nile  as  fiu*  as  Thebes.  The 
most  oonspicnous  monument  of  this  imperial  progress 
was  the  city  of  AntinopoHs,  on  the  east  bank  dT  the 
Nile,  which  he  raised  as  a  mommient  to  hisiavourite, 
the  beautiful  Antinous.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  16.) 

In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  a.  d.  166,  occurred 
the  first  serious  rebellion  of  Egypt  against  its  Boman 
masters.  It  is  described  as  a  revolt  of  the  native 
soldiers.  But  they  were  probably  Arabs  who  had 
been  drafted  into  the  legions,  and  whose  predatory 
habits  prompted  them  to  desert  and  resume  their 
wild  life  in  the  desert.  The  revolt  lasted  nearly 
four  yean  (a.  d.  171 — 175),  and  was  put  down  by 
Avidius  Cassins,  wh6  then  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Mawnanus  praetorian 
prefect  Avidius  and  his  son,  however,  were  put  to 
death  by  their  own  troops,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  speedily  regained  the  affections  of  his  Egyp- 
tian subjects.    (CapitoL  M.  Anion.  25.) 

On  the  death  of  Pertinax  in  A.  d.  193,  Pesceimins 
Niger,  who  commanded  a  legion  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  had  won  the  favour  of  the  natives  by  repressing 
the  license  of  the  soldieiy,  prodaimed  himself  ta^ 
perar.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cyacos,  A.  D. 
196,  and  his  successful  rival  the  emperor  Severus 
visited  the  vacant  province,  and  examined  the  mani»- 
ments  at  Thebes  and  Memphis.  Severus,  however, 
was  unpopular  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  firam  his 
exactions  of  tribute  as  from  his  impolitic  derision  of 
the  national  religion.  In  the  rdgn  of  Caracalla, 
Egyptians  fiv  the  first  time  took  Uieir  seat  in  the 
Boman  senate,  and  tiie  worship  of  Isis  was  publicly 
sanctioned  at  Borne.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixzvii.  23 ;  Spartian. 
Sever*  17.) 
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The  next  important  revolation  of  Egypt  was  its  j 
temporary  occupation  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
in  A.  D.  269.  The  Egypto-Greeks  were  now  at  the 
end  of  six  centuries  agun  subject  to  an  Asiatic 
monarch.  But  her  power  lasted  only  a  lew  months. 
This  invasion,  howoTer,  stimulated  the  natiye  popu- 
lation, now  considerably  intermingled  with  Arabs, 
and  they  set  up,  after  a  few  months'  submission  to 
Aurelian,  a  Syrian  of  Seleucia,  named  Firmus,  as 
emperor,  A.  D.  272.  (Vopisc /Vrm.  5.)  Firmus  was 
succeeded  by  a  rebel  chieftain  named  Domitius  Do- 
mltianus  (Zosim.  i.  49) ;  but  both  of  these  pretenders 
were  ultimately  crushed  by  AureUan.  Both  Rome 
and  Egypt  suffered  greatly  during  this  period  of 
anarchy :  the  one  from  the  irregularity  of  the  supply 
of  com,  the  other  from  the  ravages  of  predatory 
bands,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians 
on  either  frontier.  In  a.  d.  276,  Probus,  who  had 
been  military  prefect  of  Egypt,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Tadtns,  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions,  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Probus  was  soon  recalled  to  his  former 
province  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Blemmyes;  and  as 
even  Ptolemais,  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  was  in 
possession  of  tbe  insurgraits,  we  may  estimate  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Nile-valley.  So  danger- 
ous, indeed,  were  these  revolts,  that  Probus  deemed 
his  victory  over  the  Blemmyes  not  unworthy  of  a 
triumph.   (Vopisc.  Prob,  9,  seq.) 

The  reign  of  Diocletian,  a.  d.  285,  was  a  period 
of  calamity  to  Egypt  A  century  of  wars  had  ren- 
dered its  people  able  and  formidable  soldiers;  and 
Achilleus,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  pro- 
claimed by  them  emperor.  Diocletian  personally 
directed  his  campaigns,  and  reduced,  after  a  tedious 
siege,  the  cities  of  Coptos  and  Busiris.  In  this  reign 
also  the  Boman  frontier  was  withdrawn  from  Aethio- 
jna,  and  restored  to  Elephantine,  whose  fortifications 
were  strengthened  and  garrisons  augmented.  Ga- 
lerius  and  Maximin  successively  misgoverned  Egypt: 
whose  history  henceforward  becomes  little  more  than 
a  record  of  a  religioua  persecution. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  administration 
and  division  of  Egypt  were  completely  changed.  It 
was  then  divided  into  tax  provinces:  (1)  Aegyptus 
Propria;  (2)  Augustamnica;  (3) Heptanomis (after- 
wards Arcadia);  (4)  Thebtiis;  (5)  Libya  Inferior; 
(6)  Libya  Superior  (consisting  of  ike  Gyrenaic  Pen- 
tapolis).  The  division  into  nomes  lasted  till  the 
seventh  century  after  Ghrist.  All  the  authorities 
having  any  relation  to  the  Boman  province  of 
Aegypt  are  oollected  by  Marquardt,  in  Becker's 
Handbuch  der  Romitchen  AUertkiimerf  vol  iu.  pt  i. 
p.  207,  seq. 

Under  theBomans  the  chief  roads  in  Egyptwere  six 
in  number.  One  extended  from  Contra-Pselds  in 
Nubia  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon 
opposite  Biemphis,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Helio- 
polis  to  the  point  where  Trajan's  canal  entered  the 
Bed  Sea.  A  second  led  from  Memphis  to  Pelusium. 
A  third  joined  the  first  at  Serapion,  and  afforded  a 
shorter  route  across  the  desert.  A  fourth  went 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  from  Hiera  Sy- 
caminos  in  Nubia  to  Alexandria.  A  fifth  reached 
from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  and  ran  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Baphia  to  Pelusium, 
joining  the  fourth  at  Andropolis.  The  sixth  road 
led  from  Goptos  on  the  Nile  to  Berenice  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  contained  ten  stations,  each  about  twenty- 
five  miles  apart  from  one  another.  The  Roman 
roads  in  Egypt  arc  described  in  the  Ttinerarium 
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Anicmni,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ghurch,  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark.  Its  reception  and  progress  must  be  read 
in  ecclesiastical  annals.  We  can  only  remark  here, 
that  the  gloomy  and  meditative  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  a  favourable  soil  for  the  growth  of  heres}*; 
that  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  shed  torrents  of 
blood  in  their  controversies;  and  that  mooachism 
tended  nearly  as  much  as  civil  or  religions  wars  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  Nile-valley.  The  deserts  of 
the  Thebaid,  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  the  islands 
formed  by  the  lagoons  and  estuaries  of  the  Nile,  were 
thronged  with  convents  and  iiermitages;  and  tiie 
legends  of  the  saints  are,  in  considerable  proportion, 
the  growth  of  Egyptian  fancy  and  asceticism.  In 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.,  A.  d.  379,  the  edict  which 
denounced  Paganism  levelled  at  one  blow  the  ancient 
Polytheism  of  the  Nile-valley,  and  consigned  to  ruin 
and  neglect  all  of  its  temples  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  converted,  partially  or  wholly,  into 
Christian  Churches.  From  this  epoch  we  may  r^ard 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  peculiar  people, 
closed:  their  only  sul»equent  tevolutions  hence- 
forward being  their  subjugation  by  Persia  in  a.  d. 
618,  and  their  conquest  by  Amrou,  the  general  of  the 
Khaliph  Onuir,  in  a.  d.  640.  The  yoke  of  Arabia 
was  then  finally  imposed  upon  the  land  of  Misraim, 
and  its  modem  history  commences — a  history  of 
decrepitude  and  decline  until  the  present  century. 

The  sources  of  information  for  Egyptian  history 
and  geography  are  of  four  kinds.  (1)  Works  of 
geography,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Era- 
tostiienes,  Pliny  and  Mela.  (2)  Of  history,  such  as 
those  of  tiie  firagments  of  li^etho,  Africanus,  the 
Syncelhs,  Eusebius,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  already 
dted.  (3)  The  Arabian  chorographers,  —  and  (4) 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  Egyptologers 
from  Kircher  to  Bnnsen  and  Lepsius;  among  tho 
former  we  specially  designate  the  works  of  the  elder 
mebuhr,  Pococke  and  Bmoe,  Burckhardt  and  Bel- 
zoni ;  the  splendid  collections  of  D^non  and  the  French 
savans,  1798;  Gau's  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Lower  Nubia,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson^s  Maimers 
and  Customt  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiant,  6  vols.  8vo. 
T\)  these  may  be  added,  as  summaries  of  the  writings 
of  travellers  and  schcJars,  Heeren's  JUtearchee  into 
the  Politics,  Interoowae,  and  Trade  of  the  Ctxrtha- 
ginians,  AethiopianSy  and  Egt/pdanty  2  vols.  8vo. 
Engl,  trans.  1838;  the  recent  work,  Kenrick's  An^ 
dent  Egypt,  2  vols.  8vo.  1850;  and  the  two  volumes 
in  the  IJbraiy  of  Entertuning  Knowledge,  entitled 
The  Britith  Mtueum,  Egyptian  Antiquitiiee,  which, 
under  an  unpretending  form,  contain  a  ttmd  of 
soxmd  and  various  information.  It  would  be  ea^  to 
extend  this  catalogue  of  authorities;  but  the  general 
reader  will  find  aU  he  seeks  in  the  authors  we  have 
enumerated.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AEGYS  (AfTvf :  Eth,  khyvarutt.  Pans.;  A^yvcvs, 
Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  «.  «.),  a  town  of  Laconia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  conquered  at  an  early  period 
by  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew  of  Lycurgns,  and 
annexed  to  Laconia.  Its  territory,  called  AegJ-tls 
(AJTvris),  appears  to  liave  been  originally  of  some 
extent,  and  to  have  included  all  the  vilUges  in  the 
districts  of  Maleatis  and  Cromitis.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolb,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  Arcadian  districts,  comprising  Sdrtoniom, 
Malea,  Cromi,  Belbina,  and  Leuctnun,  continiK^d 
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to  Ift  caDed  Acjgytae.    The  posHion  of  Aogys  is 

uneecton.    Leika  places  it  at  KamdrOy  near  the 

sonroes  of  the  rirer  XtriUy  the  ancient  Carnian. 

(Pans.  iS.  1.  §  5,  Tin.  27. 1  4,  34.  §  5;  Stimb.  p. 

446;  PoL  iL  54;  Leake,  PA/potmesiaca,  p.  234.) 

AELANA  (rd  AX\aya,  Stnb.  p.  768;  AiAor^, 

J<im^AnL  Tiu.6.  §4;  nK^ara,  PtoL  t.  17.  §  1; 

AlKa^n^y  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  AlXir,  Procop.  J9.  Pen.  i. 

19;  a  0.  T.  Ei^th,  in  LXX.  AlkiB,  a2a<^:  £ih, 

AlAmwirtfSx  Akabd),  an  Idomaean  town  in  Arabia 

Petna,  sitoatod  at  tiie  head  of  the  eastern  gnlf  of 

the  Bed  Sea,  which  was  caDed  after  this  town  Aela- 

mticns  Sinus.    It  was  sitnated  10  miles  E.  of  Petra 

(Eanb.  Omowu  «.  0.  'HKdB),  and  150  miles  S£.  of 

Gaza  (Plin.  t.  II.  a.  12).    It  was  annexed  to  the 

ki^gdcan  of  Jndah,  together  with  the  other  cities  of 

Idnmaea,  by  David  (2  Sam,  Tiii.  14),  and  was  one 

flf  the  harbOTirs  on  the  Bed  Sea,  from  which  the  fleet 

flf  Sakmoa  aaikd  to  Ophu- (IITm^,  ix.  26 ;  2  CArofi. 

nu.  17);   bat  it  safaeeqnentl/  revolted  from  the 

Jews,  and  became  independent.   (2  Kutggj  zir.  22.) 

It  continiied  to  be  a  place  of  conmiercial  importance 

under  the  Bomans,  and  was  the  head  quarters  of  the 

tenth  legiflo.  (Hieron.  Onom, ;  Not  Imp.)  It  was  the 

readence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  is  mentioned  bj 

Pncofans  in  the  sixth  oentnry  as  inhabited  bj  Jews, 

win,  after  having  beoi  for  a  long  time  independent, 

had  became  saljeet  to  the  Booians  in  the  reign  of 

JostiDkn.    (Piwop.  B,  Pen,  I  19.)    The  site  of 

Adana  is  now  oeeapied  bj  a  fortress  called  Akab<if 

in  whidi  a  gairisoo  is  stirtioned,  because  it  lies  on 

the  note  of  the  Egyptian  pflgrims  to  Mecca.   (Nie« 

bohr,  JSeeekreibtmg  von  Arabiett,  p. ^00;  Bfippel, 

MeieeimNMrn,  'p,%AS;Uhaide,Jom-n^thfrwgh 

AraBia  Pefrveo,  voL  L  pi  116.) 

AELANITICUS  SINU&   [Arabiccs  Snrus.] 

AEXIA  CAFITOLFKA.    [Jxrusalbm.] 

AE^ODAE   or  HAEliODAE,    the  Shetland 

IsbadB  (Mek,  m.  6),  described  by  Pfiny  (iv.  16. 

}  30),  as  a  groop  of  seven.     The  islands  Ocitis 

COcrris),  and  Dnmna  (Aoiiyva)  mentioned  by  Pto- 

kmy  (iL  3.  §  81)  were  apparently  part  A  this 

groap,  and  answer  lespectiTely  to  St,  RonakUha  and 

Hag,    CmmAmi  and  the  elder  antiqnaries,  however, 

refer  the  Aemodae  to  the  Baltic  Sea.    [W. B.D.] 

A£M(XNA,  HAEMCKNA,  EMOlfA  {'Hiwya, 
*I|m«v«,  Orelli,  Ineeript,  72;  'H/ua,  Herodian. 
viiL  I  :  Etk.  Aemooensis:  Z<qi&icA),  a  strongly 
6rtified  town  with  a  well-freqnented  market  in 
Fknoaoia,  situated  on  the  river  Saave  and  on  the 
nad  from  Aq[uileia  to  Celeia,  answering  to  the 
modem  Laybach,  the  capital  <^  lUyria.  Laybacb, 
however,  as  the  Boman  remains  aronnd  its  walls 
attest,  does  not  eqnal  in  extent  the  ancient  Aemona. 
Aeooiding  to  traditia),  the  Argonaats  were  the 
Ibnnders  of  Aemona  (Zoeim.  v.  29).  It  sabse- 
qoently  became  a  Bonum  cokmy  with  the  title  of 
Jofia  Angnsta  (Plin.  iv.  21.  §  28),  and  its  name 
ocean  on  coins  and  inscriptions  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  7; 
Oram,  l9eer^  ooa.  71,  72,  et  ah^.).  [W.B.D.] 
AEH AltlA  (A&Vo,  App.),  called  by  the  Greeks 
PITHECU'SA  (IbBrianMrca),  or  PITHECU'SAE 
(niftprawr^oi),  and  by  the  Latin  poets  INAIUME, 
near  /jdUo,  is  an  islud  of  considerable  size,  which 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  nearly  opposite  to 
Cspe  Sfisennm,  and  forms,  in  oonjonction  with  that 
lMi*«n«wl,  the  northem  boondaiy  of  the  Bay  of 
tfapH-  It  is  ahoat  15  miles  in  drcmnferenoe,  and 
js  dMtant  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  «f  the  mn"*^*™^i  and  16  from  Capri,  which 
tanta  U»  wiitbem  bomidary  of  the  bay.    The  small 
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iriand  of  Prochyta  (Proeida)  lies  between  H  and 
Cape  Misennm.     The  whole  island  is  c£  volcanic 
origin,  and  thoogh  it  contains  no  regular  crater,  or 
other  vent  of  igneous  action,  was  subject  in  ancient, 
as  it  has  oontinned  in  later,  times,  to  violent  earth- 
qnakes  and  paroxysmal  ontborsts  of  volcanic  agency. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Greek  settlers  from  Clmlcis 
and  Eretria,  either  simnltaneonsly  with,  or  even 
previous  to,  the  foundation  of  Cumae  on  the  neigh- 
bouring  mainland;  and  the  colony  attained  to  great 
prosperity,  but  afterwards   snficsed  severely  from 
internal  dissensions,  and  was  ultimatdy  compelled  to 
abandon  the  island  in  ooDseqnenoe  of  violent  earth* 
quakes  and  vokamic  outbreaks.     (Liv.  viii.  22; 
Strab.  V.  p.  248.)    These  are  evidently  the  same  de- 
scribed by  Timaeos,  who  related  that  Mt.  Epomeus, 
a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  isUmd,  vomited  forth 
flames  and  a  vast  mass  of  ashes,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  island,  between  this  mountain  and  the  coast, 
was  driven  forcibly  into  the  sea.     (Timaeus  ap, 
Strab,  V.  p.  248.)     The  same  phenomena  are  re- 
lated with  some  variation  by  Pliny  (ii.  88).    At  a 
later  period,  a  fresh  colony  was  establidied  there  by 
Hieron,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (probably  after  hiit 
great  naval  victory  over  the  Tyrrhenians  in  b.c.474), 
but  these  were  also  compelled  to  quit  the  isbind  fur 
similar  reasons.     (Strab.  L  c;   Mommsen,  UnUr" 
ItalUchen  DialtikUy  p.  1 98.)    After  their  departaro 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  Scylax 
(§  10.  p.  3)  speaks  of  it  as  containing,  in  his 
tjme,  a  Greek  city.     It  probably  continued  from 
henceforth  a  dependency  of  Neapohs,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the  Bomans  is 
unknown;  but  we  find  it  in  later  times  formiiig  a 
part  of  the  public  property  of  the  Boman  state,  until 
Augustus  oisded  it  (mce  more  to  the  Neapolitans,  in 
exchange  for  the  island  of  Capreae.   (Suet.  Aug,  92.) 
We  have  scarcely  any  further  uiformation  concerning 
its  condition;  but  it  seems  to  have  effectually  re- 
covered from  its  previous  disasters,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes  and  occasional  phenomena  of  a 
vdcanio  character.     It  was  indebted  to  the  same 
causesfor  its  warm  springs, which  were  frequented  for 
their  medical  properties.    (Strab.  v.  pp.  248.  258 ; 
Plin.  xxxi.  5;  Stat.  SUv,  iii.  5.  104;  Lucil.  Aetna, 
430 ;  Jul.  Obeieq.  1 14.)  Strabo  notices  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  spoks  of  gdd  mines  having  been  worked 
by  the  first  settlen;  but  it  would  seem  never  to  have 
eqoyed  any  oonsidenkble  d^ree  of  prosperity  or  im- 
portance mider  the  Bomans,  as  its  name  is  rarely 
mentioned.    At  the  present  day  it  is  a  fertile  and 
flourishing  island,  with  a  population  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  contains   two  considerable  towns, 
lechia  and  Foria,     The  position  of  the  ancient 
town  is  uncertain,  no  antiquities  having  been  dis- 
covered, except  a  few  ins<priptions.    The  Monte  di 
San  Nicola,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  bears  unquestion- 
able tiaces  of  vdcamc  action,  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Epomsub  of  Timaeus  (/.  c.)  which  is  called 
by  Pliny  MoNS  Eropus.    (Concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  island,  and  its  volcanic  phenomena,  see 
Betcriptum  Topogr,  et  Eistor,  dee  Jlee  diachia, 
ds  PoHea,  ^.,  Naples,  1822;  Scrope,  On  the  Vol- 
came  District  ofNapkt,  in  the  Trane.  of  this  Geol, 
Soc,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.;   Daubeny  on  Volcanoet,  p. 
240, 2nd  edit.)    The  name  of  PmncusAK  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  ihe 
two  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Prochyta  collectively, 
but  the  plural  form  as  well  as  the  singular  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  larger  island  alone.    Strabo, 
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liidnd,  naea  both  indiflimntlr.    (Sea  iIm  Apfiu, 

B.  C.  y.  SB.)  Livj,  in  me  faenge  (viii.  33),  Bpedu 
oi  "  Aenaria  at  Hthscnsu,'  wid  Melt  (ii.  T)  «lao 
ommmta  Kpintdj  I^tlieciui,  Aauiu,  ud  Pn»- 
cbytA.  Bat  iLifl  is  ckvlj  »  man  confoDon  uiang 
from  th«  doable  appeUitioiL  Plinj  tcUi  ni  (m.  6. 
12)  Ihat  tbe  Greek  dum  wu  denied  fmn  the  pot- 
tery {■mlSm')  nnnnfutared  there,  mt  u  comtaonlj 
eupposedfrooi  il««lxraiidinKin»pesC»i*W«0'  Bnt 
tbs  btter  derintioii  woe  the  pi^ialu  one,  uid  vu 
cramected,  by  HOOto  wiitfTB^  vith  tJie  mjlliokgicB] 
tale  of  tbe  Cenaffa.  (Xenafforaa  ap.  Barpoer.  (.  r. 
Ktpi(w+;   Ovid.  Met.  ni.  BO.) 

The  ntuna  of  Ihariuk  b  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
poeti,  and  kiiidb  to  baTe  arisen  inxa  a  confoaion 
•rith  (he  'Apifui  of  Homer  and  Eeaiad,  after  the 
fable  of  Typiioeiig  had  beeo  tmuferrad  btra  Ajda  to 
tba  Tolcanic  i^iau  of  ttalf  and  Sicilj.  (Strab,  T. 
p.  248,  liil.  P.G36;  PheTw;d.  op.  Sdiol  odApoB. 
Rhod.  ii.  1310.)  Tba  autbqnake*  and  TobHOlc 
ootbanta  of  thia  island  wan  alnadj  ascribed  bj 
Pindar  (i>li.  i.  18)  to  tbe  »trnggl»of  the  im- 
prisoned pMB-t,  bnt  the  name  cf  Inarime  ia  flrat 
fonnd  in  Virgil,  from  whom  it  is  repealed  bj  manj 
later  poetl.  Ovid  erroneonslj  diatingoiabee  Tnarima 
from  Rthectuaa.  (Virg.  Jm.  ix.  716;  Orid.  Jfet 
xiv.  90 ;  Sil.  ItaL  Tiii.  S43,  xil.  147 ;  LocaD.  T.  1 00 ; 
Stat.  Sit.  B.  3.  76;  and  see  fiajna,  &a.  ii.  ad 
Fir^.  .4ai.il.;  y/aoAaif,  Excm.  ad ImcU.  Aet- 
lun.)  The  idea,  tliat  botb  tbia  and  the  neighbanr- 
iug  islmd  t£  Pmchyta  had  been  at  one  Cima  nniCed 
to  tba  mainland,  and  broken  off  fnnn  it  bj  tba 
violoDca  of  the  eaioe  volouuc  eanse*  wbich  iieiB  atill 
in  operation,  a  funnd  bftii  in  Strain  and  Plinj,  and 
na  a  natural  inference  fron  tba  phmoimna  actiiall j 
observed,  bnt  cannot  ba  ngaided  ai  laating  npoD 
anj  historical  tradilioii.  (Sbab.  ii  p.  60,  v.  p.  358  ( 
Plin.  ii,  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AENEU  (Atnu:  EA.  tdnuit,  Alrnlnti},  a 
town  of  Chalddioe  in  Hacedonia,  said  to  bava  been 
fimnded  \>j  Aeneas,  was  sitoated,  aocoiding  to  Livy, 
oppodta  Pfdna,  and  IS  miles  frixn  Tbess^nica.  It 
appears  to  bare  stood  en  tba  pmnontorj  of  tbe  great 
Karabitrta,  which  fbnna  the  NW.  comeir  of  the 
peninsnls  of  Chalddice,  and  wbich,  being  about  10 
geographical  milee  in  direct  distance  Awn  Tbeesalo- 
niea,  may  be  identiHed  with  the  promontory  Aenotun 
oi  Scjmnus.  Aonoa  tnuat  thenliire  have  been 
fbrther  N.  than  Pfdna.  It  was  eolonlaad  bj  tbe 
Corintbians.  (Scjmnns  Cb.  637.)  It  ia  mentioned 
by  Herodotoa,  and  continued  to  be  a  plana  of  im- 
portonco  down  to  the  time  of  tbe  RoniBn  wan  in 
Qnece,  althongh  we  are  told  that  a  great  part  of  ita 
population  was  ranKTred  to  Tbesaalonica,  when  tbe 
latter  city  was  (banded  by  Cassander.  (Herod,  vii. 
133;  smb.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49;  Lycophr.  1336 
and  Schol.;  Virg.  Am,  m.  16;  Steph.  B.  i.  c;  Liv. 
il.  4,  iliv.  10,  33;  Utia,KorAtm  Gntee,  vol.  iiL 
p.  451.) 


AEStATJES.    [TnEssAUA.] 

AENUS  CAlwti  EA.  Aftmi.  Klni^t,  Aenlns: 
£■«),  a  town  of  Thrace,  sitnatod  apon  a  promon- 
tory on  tlie  aoatb-eaatem  aide  of  tbe  Palus  ^entoria, 
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is  way  fiwn  Troy,  but  Ibera  dot* 
not  seem  any  moa?  anthority  for  thia  atatement  than 
tbe  similarity  of  the  namea;  bnt  its  antiqnity  is 
attoted  by  the  bet  of  its  being  omtiiaied  by  Haoei 
(/t  It.  519).  AccmduiK  to  Hdodottis  (vii.  58) 
and  Thucydides  (vii.  57),  Aamu  was  an  Aeolie 
colony.  Keitbar  of  tham,  however,  mentifna  fnvn 
what  particular  place  it  waa  colouaed.  ficymnnt 
Chios  (696)  attribntes  ita  finndatiai  to  UytilcH; 
StephanoB  Bynnt  to  Ctunae,  or,  according  to  Uei- 
neke's  editjon,  to  tbe  two  ptacea  coiydntly.  Accord- 
ing to  Stiabo  (p.  319),  a  men  ancient  name  of  Ibe 
place  waa  Peltyobris.  Stephanus  saji  it  was  also 
called  Apsinthiia. 

Littia  opecial  mentjm  of  Aenns  occnn  till  a 
compaiatiTaly  late  period  of  Grecian  history.  It  ii 
mentioned  ij  Tbacydidea  (I.  c.)  that  Amna  asit 
jbrces  to  tbe  Sidlian  expedition  as  a  aabjact  ally 
of  Athena.  At  a  later  period  we  find  it  mcceasivdy 
m  the  poeaeeaion  of  Ptolemy  Pbilopator,  B.  c.  333 
(Pol.  v.  84),  of  Philip,  king  of  Uactdooia,  b.  o. 
300  (LiT.  mi.  16),  and  of  Antiocbns  tbe  Great. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
Aenns  was  declared  free.  (Lii.niviiLSO.)  Itwa* 
still  afive  city  m  tba  time  of  PUny  (it.  II). 

Athenaeos  (p.  3S1)  speaks  of  tbe  climate  of 
Aenns  aa  b^ng  peculiarly  ongeriaL  He  deacribea 
the  year  there  as  consisting  of  eighC  montbs  of  cold, 
and  fbarrf  winter.  [H.  W.] 


AENUS  (Alni,  Ptd.  iL  11.  g  5;  Oenna.  Itin. 
Anted. :  Iim),  a  river  riautg  in  the  Bitaetiiui  or 
TridenliDB  Alpe,  dividing  Rbaetia  Secnnda  (Vmde- 
licia)  fivm  Noricnm,  and  flowing  into  the  Daoabe, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  feedera,  at 
Paaaan.     (Tac.  BM.  iiL  5.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AE'OLES  (Aio^krir)  or  AEOTII,  one  of  tbe  faar 
racea  into  which  tbe  HeQenea  an  nsnslly  divided,  am 
represenlad  aa  descendants  of  the  mythical  Aeolna, 
the  am  of  Hellen.  (Wet  o/Sioyr.  t  V.  Aeolaa.) 
HellcD  is  BBJd  to  have  left  hia  kingdam  in  Thcnaly 
to  Aeolos,  bis  eldest  acn.  (Apollod.  L  T.  §  8.)  A 
portion  of  Tbeassly  wis  in  andent  tiniea  cnllod 
AooKa,  in  which  Arne.Yfas  the  chief  town.  It  w«a 
from  this  district  that  tbe  Aeoliao  Boeotians  ir<ii« 
driven  out  by  tbe  Tbessalians,  and  came  to  Boeotim. 
(Heiod.  nL  176;  Diod.  iv.  67;  Thnc.  i.  18.)  It  ia 
aappoaed  by  some  that  this  AeoHa  was  the  district 
on  the  Pagaaetic  gnlf;  bnt  there  are  good  reaaons  fbr 
believing  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  Thaaaaly,  and 
nearly  the  same  aa  the  district  TbessallotiB  in  later 
timea.  (MHUer,  Doriimt,  vol.  ii.  p.  *75,  seq.)  We 
And  the  Aeoliana  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  be. 
sides  Theaaaly  and  Boeotia;  and  m  the  mriieit  tlnwa 
they  appear  as  the  meet  powarfol  and  the  inert  na- 
merona  cf  the  Hellenic  racea.  The  wealthy  Hin  jae 
appear  to  ban  been  Aeidians;  and  we  ' 
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af  AfloSus  in  Aefeolia  and  Locris,  at  Corinth,  in 
Elis,  in  P^Im  and  in  Measenia.  Thna  a  great  part 
of  noctJtem  Grane,  and  the  wwtera  side  of  Pelqpao- 
aesna  iPoa  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Aeolian  nee.  In  most  of  these  Aecdian  settlements 
ivefind  a  piediiactiQn  Ibr  maritime  sitoataoDs;  and 
I\iae^an  i^peais  to  hare  been  the  deity  chiefly  wor- 
ahipped  by  tbem.  The  Aeolians  also  migrated  to 
Am  Knar  iriiere  tbey  settled  in  the  district  called 
after  then  Aeoiia  [Abous],  and  also  in  the  island 
ef  LeaboB.  The  Aeolian  migntion  is  gensfally  r»- 
pescBted  as  the  first  of  the  series  of  mo?ements 
pradneed  by  the  iimpdon  of  the  Aeolians  into 
BoeoCia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesos.  The 
Afhafann,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in 
tike  Pdapannesas  by  the  Dorians,  were  beliered  to 
have  been  joined  in  Boeoda  by  a  part  of  the  andent 
mliabitanta  ef  Boeotia  and  of  their  Aeolian  conqnenwrs. 
to  hare  been  predominant  in  infloenoe, 


fir  fron  them  the  migration  was  called  the  Aeolian, 
and  sometimes  the  Boeotian.  An  aoooont  of  the 
early  settlanenta  and  migTstioDS  of  the  Aeolians  is 
given  at  length  hy  Thiriwall,  to  which  we  most  refer 
our  mden  foK  details  and  authorities.  (^Hitt,  of 
Oretee,  v«L  L  p.  88,  seq.  voL  iL  p.  82,  seq.;  comp. 
Gtele,  HiaL  of  Greece,  voL  L  p.  145,  seq.,  voL  iL 
p».  26,  se^)  The  Aeolian  dialect  of  the  Greek  hn- 
gnage  eompriaed  several  subordinate  modifications; 
bat  the  variety  estabfished  by  the  odlomsts  in  Lesbos 
and  en  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia,  became  eventiiaDy 
its  peculiar  standard,  having  been  canied  to  periectian 
by  the  Lesbian  school  of  lyric  poetiy.  (More,  Hietorg 
iftkeLemgmiffe,  ^  of  Greece,  roL  L  pi  108,  seq.) 
Thos  we  find  the  Soman  poets  calling  Sappho  AeoUa 
pmOa  (Bat.  Carm.  iv.  9.  12),  and  the  lyric  poetry 
«f  Akaeua  and  Sappho  AeoUum  eormeii,  Aeoliajidee 
mtdAeoSa^fra,  (Hor.  Conn.  iiL  80.13,  iL  18.24; 
Ov.  Her.  XV.  SCO.) 

AE(XLIA£  I'NSUI.AE  (ktoMies  y^oi,  Diod. 
AloXsv  niffoc,  Thoc  Strab.),  a  group  of  volcanio 
ishnds,  lyii^  in  the  Tyrrhenian  StA  to  the  north  of 
Skily,  between  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Lncania. 
Th^  derived  the  name  of  Aeofian  ftom  some  fimded 
eomtedactt  with  the  ftboloos  idand  of  Aeolus  men- 
iMoed  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (z.  1,  &&),  bat 
tliey  were  abo  frequently  termed  VuiCAiriAB  or 
HBFBAiniAK,  firam  their  vokanie  character,  which 
WH  aaoribed  to  the  snbterrsnean  operslions  of  Vulcan, 
as  ^1  as  LxPABABAir  (oi  AarapaUn^  pvi<rot,  Strab. 
iL  p.  123),  from  Lifajka,  the  largest  snd  most  im- 
portant among  them,  from  which  they  still  derive  the 
name  of  the  Lipari  lekmde. 

Anciest  anthoca  gsDerally  agree  in  reckaoing 
them  as  seven  m  nnn£er  (S^mb.  vL  p.  275  ;  Plin. 
in.&14;  Seymn.  Ch.255;  Diod. v.  7;  Me]a,ii.7; 
Diooyi.  ?en^  465;  SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Shod,  iii. 
«1),  iriiieh  is  correct,  \£  the  smaller  i^ets  be  omitted. 
Bat  there  is  oonsiderBble  diveikity  with  regard  to 
thflir  aames,  and  the  ooofiision  has  been  greatly  aug- 
aeolad  by  some  modem  geographers.  T^ey  areenu- 
maated  as  CaUows  by  Stnbo,  Diodorus,  snd  PUny: 

1.  Lipaba,  still  called  Impart;  the  most  con- 
sidenible  of  the  seven,  and  the  only  one  which  con- 
Hfnedatownof  anyimpoctanea    [Lipara.] 

2.  Hbba,  aitnated  between  Lipam  and  the  coast 
flf  Skilf.  Its  original  name  according  to  Strsbo 
was  Thennessn  (B^^mo'^o),  or,  as  Piiny  writes  it, 
Tbecasa,  bat  it  was  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks 
m  'l*pd  or  'Icpi  'H^al(rrotf,bang  oonadered  sacred 
teVulcan  on  aeooont  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  which 
iteiUbited.    For  di0  same  nuon  it  uras  called  by 


the  Bonums  Vulcahi  Insula,  from  iriienoe  its  mo- 
dem appeUation  of  VfUoano.  It  is  the  southern- 
most of  the  whole  groop,  and  is  distant  only  12  G. 
miles  from  Cepo  Calaeii,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  of  Sidfy. 

3.  Stboxotlb  (Srpory^Aif,  now  StromMi),  so 
called  from  its  general  roundness  of  form  (Stiab. 
2.  c;  Ludl.  Aetna,  431):  the  nartheramost  of  the 
iabnds,  and  like  Hiera  an  active  vokana 

4.  DmncB  (AiM^if),  now  called  Salma,  at 
Isola  deUe  Salme,  is  next  to  Lipara  the  largest  of 
the  whole  group.  Its  andent  name  was  derived  (as 
Strsbo  expressly  tells  us,  vL  p.  276),  frxun  its 
form,  which  circumstance  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  with  the  modem  SaHna,  that  island 
betDg  ooospicoous  for  two  high  conical  mountains 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet  (Smyth's  Sicily, 
p.  272 ;  Fenara,  Cati^  FUgrei  delta  SieUia,  p.  243 ; 
Daubeny,  On  VoUxmoea,  p.  262).  Gro&kurd  (ad 
Strab,  Le,},  Mannert,  snd  Forbiger,  have  eironeonsly 
identified  Didyme  with  Pamuria,  and  thus  thrown 
the  wh<de  subject  into  confusion.  It  is  distant  only 
three  miles  KW.  from  lipara. 

5.  PROKiaouBA(^iyiicoiJe«tt,StrBb.40O'uc^Si|f, 
IHod.),  so  called  fimk  the  palms  (jpoiMuns)  in  wliich 
it  abounded,  is  evidently  Felieudi  about  12  miles 
W.atSaluia. 

6.  Ebicuba  QEptMovmra  or  'Efwr^r),  probsbly 
named  from  its  abundance  of  heath  (iprUni),  is  the 
little  island  of  AUakU,  the  westernmost  of  the  whole 
group.  These  two  were  both  very  small  islands 
and  were  occupied  only  for  pasturage. 

7.  EuoNTMUs  (E^cSrv^f),  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven  and  un- 
inhabited. The  other  six  being  clearly  identified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  island  now 
called  PoaoTMi,  which  is  situated  between  lipara 
and  Strongyle,  thouffh  it  does  not  accord  with 
Strsbo's  description  that  it  lies  the  farthest  out  to 
sea  (wekayia  ftdAiirra).  But  it  agrees,  better  at  least 
than  any  other,  with  his  statement  that  Uhyonthe 
left  hand  as  one  sailed  frum  Lipam  towards  Sicily, 
firam  whence  he  supposes  it  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Several  small  islets  acQaoent  to  Panaria,  are  now 
called  the  Dattole,  the  kigest  ef  which  BaaUmzo, 
ia  probably  the  Hicuka  of  Ptolemy  ('Lcffoio,  PtoL 
iiL4.  §  16;  "Uiviov,  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  Od^se, 
X.  1),  whose  list,  with  the  exception  of  this  addition, 
corresponds  with  that  of  Strabo.  That  of  MeU 
(ii.  7)  is  very  confused  and  erroneous:  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  in  including  Osteodes  in  the 
Aeolisn  group. 

The  volcanic  character  of  these  islsnds  was  early 
noticed  by  the  Greeks :  and  Diodorus  justly  remarlu 
(v.  7)  that  they  had  all  been  evidently  at  one  time 
vents  of  eruptive  action,  as  appeared  from  their  stiU 
extant  craters,  though  in  his  time  two  only,  Hiera  and 
Stnmgyle,  were  active  volcanoes.  Strabo  indeed  (/.  c, 
p.  275)  appeara  to  speak  of  volcanic  eraptions  in  the 
island  of  Lipara  itself,  but  his  expressions,  which 
are  not  very  precise,  may  probably  refer  only  to  out- 
breaks of  volcanic  vaponn  and  hot  springs,  such  as 
are  still  found  there.  Earlier  writers,  as  Thucy- 
dides  and  Scymnus  Chins,  allude  to  the  eruptions  of 
Hiera  only,  and  tbeee  were  probably  in  andent 
times  the  most  frequent  and  violent,  as  tbey  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than  those  of 
Strongyle,  which  is  now  by  far  the  most  active  of 
the  two.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  thia  was  the 
abode  of  Vulcan,  and  the  peculiar  sounds  that 
accompanied  its  internal  agitations  were  attributed 
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to  the  luunnwTB  and  forges  of  the  god  and  his  work- 
men the  Cyclopes.  (Thucm.88;  Scymn.  Ch.  257 
—261 ;  Schol.  ad  ApolL  Rhod,  iii.  41 ;  Virg.  Am. 
viiL  418).  According  to  Strabo  there  were  three 
craters  on  this  island,  the  largest  of  which  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  violent  eruption.  Poljbias  (ap. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  276),  who  appears  to  hitve  visited 
it  himself,  described  the  principal  crater  as  five 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  diminishing  gradually 
to  a  width  of  only  fifty  feet,  and  estimated  its 
depth  at  a  stadium.  From  this  crater  were  vomited 
forth  sometimes  fiames,atothers  red  hot  stones,  cinders 
and  ashes,  which  were  carried  to  a  great  distance. 
Ko  ancient  writer  mentions  streams  of  lava  (^i^aiccr) 
similar  to  those  of  Aetna.  The  intensity  and  cha- 
racter of  these  eruptions  was  said  to  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  from 
these  indications,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  mists 
and  clouds  around  the  summit,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Lipara  professed  to  fore- 
tell the  winds  and  weather,  a  circumstance  which 
was  believed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Aeolus  ruling  the  winds.  The  modem  lipariote  still 
maintain  the  same  pretension.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Smyth's 
Sidly^  p.  270.)  At  a  hiter  period  Hiera  seems  to 
hare  abated  much  of  its  activity,  and  the  younger 
Ludlius  (a  contemporary  of  Seneca)  speaks  of  its 
fires  as  in  a  great  measure  cooled.  (LuciL  A^n. 
437.) 

We  hear  much  less  from  ancient  authors  of  the 
Volcamc  phenomena  of  Strongyle  than  those  of 
Hiera:  but  Diodorus  describes  them  as  of  simllar 
charactor,  while  Strabo  teUs  us  that  the  eruptions 
were  less  violent,  but  produced  a  more  brilliant  light 
Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  thing:  and  Mela  spraks 
of  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle  as  "  burning  with  per- 
petual fire."  Ludlius  on  the  contrary  (Aetna^  434) 
describes  the  latter  as  merely  smolong,  and  occa- 
sionally kindled  into  a  blaze,  but  for  a  short  time. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  eruptions  both  of  Hiera 
and  Strongyle  were  observed  for  the  most  part  to 
alternate  with  those  of  Aetna,  oo  which  account  it 
was  supposed  by  many  that  there  was  a  subter- 
ranean communication  between  them. 

Besides  these  ordinary  volcanic  phenomena,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  case  of  Stramboli)  in  almost  constant 
operation,  we  find  mention  of  several  more  ronark- 
able  and  unusual  outbursts.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  one  recorded  by  Aristotle  (Mettorol  ii.  8), 
where  he  tells  us  that  '*  in  the  ishuid  of  Hiera  the 
earth  swelled  up  with  a  loud  noise,  and  rose  into  the 
form  of  a  considerable  hillock,  which  at  length  burst 
and  sent  forth  not  only  vapour,  but  hot  dndors  and 
ashes  in  such  quantities  that  they  covered  the  whole 
city  of  Lipara,  and  some  of  them  were  carried  even 
to  the  coast  of  Italy."  The  vent  from  which  they 
iiisued  (he  adds)  remained  still  visible:  and  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  craters  seen  by  Polybius.  At  a 
later  period  Posidonius  described  an  eruption  that 
took  place  in  the  sea  between  Hiera  and  Euonymus, 
which  after  producing  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
waters,  and  destroying  all  the  fish,  continued  to  pour 
forth  mud,  fire  and  smoke  for  several  days,  and 
ended  with  giving  rise  to  a  small  island  of  a  rock 
like  millstone  (lava),  on  which  the  praetor  T.  Fla- 
mininus  landed  and  ofiered  sacrifices.  Poeidon.  ap. 
Sirab.  vi.  p.  277.)  This  event  is  mentioned  by 
Posidonius  as  occurring  within  his  own  memoiy; 
and  from  the  mention  of  Flamininus  as  praetor  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it  is  the  same  drcumstanoe 
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recorded  by  Pliny  (n.  87)  as  occurring  in  01. 163. 
3,  or  B.C.  126.  The  same  phentxnenon  is  less 
accurately  described  by  Julius  Obsequens  (89)  and 
Orosius  (v.  10),  both  of  whom  confirm  the  above 
date:  but  the  last  author  narrates  (iv.  20)  at  s 
much  earlier  period  (b.c.  186)  the  sudden  emer- 
gence from  the  sea  of  an  island,  whidi  he  erraneoDsly 
supposes  to  have  been  the  Vulcani  Insula  itself:  bat 
which  was  probably  no  other  than  the  rock  now 
balled  VvlcaneUOf  situated  at  the  N£.  eztiemity  of 
VtdcanOj  and  united  to  that  island  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  formed  of  vdcanic  sand  and  ashes.  It  still 
emits  smoke  and  vapour  and  contains  two  small 
craters.* 

None  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  except  Lipara,  appear 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  andent  times  to  any  ex- 
tent    Thucydides  expressly  tells  us  (iii.  88)  that  in 
his  day  Lipara  alone  was  inhabited,  and  the  other 
islands,  Strongyle,  Didyme,  and  Hiera,  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Liparaeans;   and  this  statement  ii 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  (v.   9).     Strabo  however 
speaks  of  Euonymus  as  uninhabited  in  a  manner 
that  seems  to  imply  that  the  larger  islands  were  not 
SO:  and  the  remains  of  andent  building  which  have 
been  found  not  only  on  Saiina  and  ^nmboUy  but 
even  on  the  little  rock  of  Basikato,  prove  that  they 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  probably  for  tlM 
sake  of  medical  baths,  for  which  the  volcanic  vapoois 
afforded  every  facility.    Hiera  (m  the  contrary  ap- 
parently remained  always  uninhabited,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day.    But  the  excellence  of  its  port 
(Ludl.  Aetn,  442)  rendered  it  of  importance  as  a 
naval  station,  and  wo  find  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle 
occupied  by  the  fleet  of  Augustus  daring  the  war  with 
Sex.  Pompeius  in  b.  c.  36.    (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  105.) 
All  the  islands  suffered  great  disadvantage,  as  they 
still  do,  from  the  want  of  water,  consequent  en  the 
light  and  porous  nature  of  the  volcanic  soiL    (Tbuc. 
iii.  88;  Smyth's  SieUjf,  p.  249.)     But  though  little 
adapted  for  agriculture  they  possessed  ^reat  le- 
souroes  in  their  stores  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  punuce, 
which  were  derived  both  from  Hiera  uid  Strongyle, 
and  exported  in  large  quantities.     The  sea  also 
abounded  in  fish;  and  produced  coral  ef  the  finest 
quality.    (Plin.  xxzii.  2.  §  11,  xxxv.  15.  §§  50, 
52,  xxxvi.  21.  §  42;  Ludl.  Aetn.  432.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Aeolian  islands  has  the  most  daim  to  be  oonsideRd 
as  the  residence  of  Aeolus  himself.     Homer  certainly 
speaks  only  of  one  island,  and  is  followed  in  this 
respect  by  Virgil.    But  the  '*  floating  island  "  of  the 
elder  poet,  "  girt  all  around  with  a  waD  of  brass,"  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  precise  geographical  de- 
terminati«i.    The  common  tradition  among  the  later 
Greeks  seems  to  have  chosen  the  island  of  Lipam 
itself  as  the  dwelling  of  Aeolus,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  &ble  above  iJluded  to  is  evidently  adapted  to 
this  assumption.    But  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place 
the  abode  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  in  Strongyle,  and 
the  latter  transfers  to  that  island  what  others  xelalcd 
of  Hiera.    Ptolemy  on  the  cantraiy,  by  a  strange 
confusion,  mentions  the  island  of  Aeolus  (Ai^Xov 
K^of,  uL  4.  §  17)  as  something  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Aeolian  islands,  which  he  had  previously 
enumerated  s^Murately:  while  Eustathins  (a<{  Horn. 
Odyt$.  X.  1)  rw^ons  it  as  one  of  the  seven,  omitting 
Euonymus  to  make  room  for  it,  thoogh  in  another 

*  The  same  event  appears  to  be  more  bbscnrc^ 
alluded  to  by  Livy  (xxxiz*  66). 
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fBSsage  (od  DiMSpf.  Per.  461)  he  IblloiWB  Strabo's 
anthoikj,  sid  identifies  it  with  Strangyle. 

For  an  Becomik  of  the  pnsent  state  of  the  Lipari 
Idamdt  and  their  Tdcsiiio  pl«aMimen>  the  reader 
maj  eoBSoh  &njth*s  Sieay,  chapu  Tii.  p.  274—278 ; 
Femn,  Campi  Fkgrti  deUa  SieiUa,  p.  199<-252; 
Daabox,  Om  Vokmoes,  ch.  14,  pp.  245—263, 2iid 
eOL  The  faistarj  of  the  ialands  is  ahnost  wholly 
dependent  on  dmt  of  TiIFARA,  and  will  be  found  in 
tiwc  oiticfe.  [£.  H.  B.] 

AE'OLIS  (AloAlf ,  Aeolia),  a  district  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ana  Ifinor,  which  is  indnded  bj  Strabo 
in  the  hirger  dxriaion  of  Mysia.     The  limits  of 
.Veolis  are  ywikmiy  defined  by  the  ancient  geo- 
^;raphen.     Steabo  (pw  582)  makes  the  river  Her- 
mos  and  Phocaen  the  eoothem  limits  of  Aeolis  and 
tbenorthera  of    Ionia.      He   obeerves  (p.  586), 
that  "  as  Homer  makes  one  of  Aeolis  and  Troja, 
and  the  Aeofians  ooqnped  the  whole  coontiy  from 
the  Hotmns  to  the  coast  in  the  neaghboorfaood  of 
Cyacos  and  fixmded  cities,  neither  shall  I  im- 
peiiectly  maka  my  description  by  patting  together 
that  which   is   now  properly  called  Aeotis,  which 
extends  finom   the   Hermns  to  Lectnm,  and  the 
oonntxy  which  extends  from  Leetom  to  the  Ae- 
sepns."    Aeoiis,  therefore,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  promontory  of  Lectnm, 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Adnunyttimn. 
The   bay  of  Adnunyttimn  is   fonned  by  the  S. 
coast  of    the  monntainoos  tract  in  which  Iliam 
stood,  by  the  island  of  Lesbw,  and  by  the  coast  of 
Aeofis  S.  of  Adramyttinm,  which  rans  from  that 
town  in  a  SW.  direction.    The  coast  is  hrfgolar. 
Sooth  of  ihe  bay  of  Adramyttinm  is  s  recesB,  at  the 
northern  point  of  which  are  the  Hecatonnesi,  a 
nmnerons  group  of  small  islands,  and  the  sonthem 
boondazy  of  which  is  the  projecting  point  of  the 
m«wii»«i«i^  which  lies  nearest  opposite  to  the  soathem 
jrrtTHmity  of  Lesbos.    The  penlosola  on  which  the 
town  of  Pfaoeaea  stood,  separates  the  golf  of  Come 
«  the  M.  from  the  bay  of  Smyrna  on  the  S.     The 
gnlf  of  Cnme  receives  the  rivers  Evenns  and  Calcns. 
The  tniitmy  of  the  old  Aeolian  cities  extended 
northward  from  the  Hennas  to  the  CaTcns,  com- 
prinz^  the  coast  and  a  tract  reaching  10  or  12 
trnUnf  miajMl.     Between  the  bay  of  Adramyttiam 
and  the  Gaacns  were  the  foJlowing  towns: — Cisthene 
(Ki^ni,  Cktrm-koi),  on  a  promontory,  a  deserted 
place  In  Strabo's  time.    There  was  a  port,  and  a 
copper  mine  in  the  interior,  above  Cisthene.    Far- 
ther soBth  were  Ooiyphantis  (Koffv^arris)^  Hera- 
cldaCHpocXciaXeiKl  Attea  ("Arrfo,  Ajamnat-ioi). 
Goiyphaiitis  and  Heradeia  once  belonged  to  the 
Mytifeoaeans.      Herodotus  (i.  149)  describes  the 
tract  of  ooontiy  whidi  these  Aeoliaos  possessed,  as 
superior  in  fertility  to  the  country  occupied  by  the 
dties  of  the  lonim  confederation,  but  inferitnr  in 
cfimaie.    He  enumerates  the  following  11   cities: 
Come,  caDed   Phrioonis;   Lerissae,  Neon  Teichos, 
Temnos,  Cilia,    Notium,  Ai^giroessa,  Pitane,  Ae- 
gaeaa^  Myiina,  and  Grynex^    Smyrna,  which  was 
originally  one  of  them,  and  made  the  number  12, 
feU  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.    Herodotus  says, 
that  theee  II  were  all  the  Aeolian  cities  on  the 
wiMfiWn^  except  those  in  the  Ida;  *^  for  these  are 
aepaiated"  (i.  151);  and  in  another  pkoe  (v.  122) 
flendotos   calls    diose   people  AeoiBans  who  in- 
habited the  Hies,  or  district  of  llinm.      [O.  L.] 

AEFEIA  (Afir»m:  £ih,  AJ»«tnjs).  1.  One  of 
the  wven  Meseenian  towns,  offered  by  Agamemnon 
to  AiJ»aUi^  is  fopposed  by  Strabo  to  be  the  same 
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as  Thuria,  and  by  Pausanias  the  same  as  Corona. 
(Horn.  IL  ix.  152;  Strab.  p.  360;  Pans.  iv.  34.  §  5.) 
2.  A  town  in  Cyprus,  situated  on  a  mountain, 
the  ruler  of  which  is  said  to  have  removed  to  tho 
plain,  upon  the  advice  of  Solon,  and  to  have  named 
the  new  town  Soli  in  honour  of  the  Athenian.  There 
is  still  a  place,  called  Epey  upon  the  mountain  above 
the  ruins  of  SolL  (Plut.  SoL  26;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Engel,  Kypro§y  vd.  L  p.  75.) 

AEPY  (Alrv:  Eth,  KMnjis),  a  town  in  Elis,  so 
called  from  its  lofty  situation,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Tripbylian  town 
Epeium  ('Hreioy,  'Evior,  hhriw\  which  stood  be- 
tween Macistns  and  Heraea.  Leake  places  it  on  the 
high  peaked  mountain  which  lies  between  the  villages 
of  Vrind  and  iSmema,  about  6  miles  in  direct  distance 
from  Olympia.  Boblaye  supposes  it  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Hellemttaf  the  name  of  some  ruins  on  a  hill 
between  Phtiana  and  Barakou.  (Horn.  IL  u,  592; 
XetLffelL  iii.  2.  §80;  PoLiv.  77.  §9,  iv.  80.§  13; 
Stntb.  p.  349;  Stei^.  B.  «.  v.;  Stat.  Thd>.  iv.  180; 
Leake,  Morta^  voL  IL  p.  206;  Boblaye,  Becherche$^ 
&c.,  p.  136.) 

AEQUI,    AEQUI'CULI   or  AEQUICULA'NI 
(Alicoi  and  Aficovoi,  Strab.;  hhccjnl^  Dion.  Hal.; 
AIkovucAo/,  PtoL;  AlkiiiAoi,  Diod.),  one  of  the  most 
andent  and  warlike  nations  of  Italy,  who  play  a 
conspicuons  part  in  the  early  history  of  Kcone. 
They  inhabited  the  mountainoos  district  around  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  extending  fr(«n  thence 
to  the  Lake  Fucinns,  between  the  Latins  and  tho 
Harsi,  and  adjoining  the  Hemid  on  the  east,  and  the 
Sabines  on  thoiwest.    Their  territory  was  subse- 
quently induded  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  given  to  that  name  under  the  Boman  empire 
(Strab.  V.  p.  228,  231).     There  appears  no  doubt 
that  the  Aequicuu  or  Axguioou  are  the  same 
people  with  the  Aequi,  though  in  the  usage  of  Utter 
times  the  former  name  was  restricted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  central  and  lofty  vallies  of  the 
Apennines,  while  those  who  approached  the  btodent 
of  the  Latin  pkun,  and  whose  constant  wan  with 
the  Romans  have  znade  them  bo  fomiliarly  known  to 
us,  uniformly  appear  under  the  name  of  Aequi.    It 
is  probable  tnat  their  original  abode  was  in  the  high- 
land districts,  to  which  we  find  them  again  limited 
at  a  later  period  of  their  history.    The  Aequiculi 
are  fordbly  described  by  Vixgil  as  a  nation  of  rude 
mountaineers,  addicted  to  the  chase  and  to  predatory 
habits,  by  which  they  sought  to  supply  the  defi- 
dendes  of  their  rugged  and  barren  sdl  (Virg.  Aeiu 
viL  747;  Sil.  ItaL  viiL  371;  Ovid.  Fatt.  iii.  93). 
As  the  only  town  he  assigns  to  them  is  Nersae,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown,  there  is  some  uncertain^ 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  of  whom 
he  is  speaking,  but  he  appeare  to  place  them  next 
to  the  Marsians.     Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  one 
passage  as  adjoining  the  Sabines  near  Cures,  in 
another  as  bordering  on  the  Latin  Way  (v.  pp.  231, 
237):  both  of  which  statements  are  correct,  if  the 
name  be  taken  in  its  widest  signification.    The  form 
AsQUicuiiAKi  fint  appears  m  Plmy  (iii  12.  §  17), 
who  Ziowever  uses  Aequiculi  also  as  equivalent  to 
it:  he  appears  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vallies  bordering  on  the  Marsi,  and  the  only 
towns  he  assigns  to  them  are  CarseoU  and  Clitemia 
At  a  later  poiod  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
almost  confined  to  the  population  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  SaUoj  between  Reate  and  the  Lake  Fucinns, 
a  district  whidi  still  retains  the  name  of  CicoUsno^ 
evidently  a  corruption  from  Aequiculanum. 
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No  indicatiaa  u  fbnnd  in  any  andant  atitluir  of 
their  origin  or  descent:  Vat  their  cmstant  associa- 
tion with  the  Voladans  woaM  lead  as  to  refer  them 
to  a  oommcii  stock  with  that  nation,  and  this  cir- 
cnmstanoe,  as  well  as  their  podtion  in  the  ragged 
upland  districts  of  the  Apennines,  renders  it  probable 
that  they  belanged  to  the  great  Oscan  or  Aasonian 
race,  which,  so  iar  as  oar  researches  can  extend,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  primeval  popalation  of  a  large 
part  S[  central  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  reoeiTei 
at  a  later  period  a  ooosiderahle  anxmnt  of  Sabine 
mflaenoe,  and  probably  some  admiztore  with  that 
nxXf  especially  where  the  two  nations  bordered  on 
one  another:  bat  there  is  no  ground  fnr  assoming 
any  oommonitf  of  origin  (Niebohr,  rcL  L  p.  72; 
Abeken,  Jfiitel  lidUmf  pp.  46,  47,  84). 

The  Aeqoians  fint  appear  in  Roman  history  as 
occupying  the  ragged  mountain  district  at  the  back 
of  Tibar  and  Praeneste  (both  of  which  always  eon- 
tinned  to  be  Latin  towns),  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  confines  of  the  Hemicans,  imd  the 
valley  of  the  Trenis  or  Saeea,  Bat  they  gradnally 
encroached  upon  their  Latin  neighbonxa,  and  ex- 
tended their  power  to  the  moantun  front  immediately 
above  the  plains  of  Tiatinm.  Thna  Bda,  which  was 
originally  a  Latin  town,  was  occapied  by  them  for  a 
considerable  period  (Liv.  iv.  49):  and  thoogh  they 
were  never  able  to  reduce  the  stroog  fortress  of 
Praeneste,  they  oontinnally  crossed  the  valley  which 
separated  them  from  the  Alban  hills  and  occupied 
the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus.  The  great  development 
of  their  power  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  V ol- 
scians,  with  whom  they  were  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  probable  that  the  names  and 
operations  of  the  two  nations  have  freqaently  been 
conlbanded.  Thus  Kiebohr  has  pdnted  out  that 
tiie  oonqnests  assigped  by  the  legendary  history  to 
Goridanus,  doabtlees  represent  not  only  those  of  the 
Volscians,  bat  of  the  Aeqnians  also:  and  the  "cas- 
teUum  ad  lacom  Fucinom,"  which  Livy  describes 
(iv.  57)  as  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  b.  o.  405, 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  an  Aequian  fortress 
(Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  voL  ii.  pp.  244,  259).  It 
is  impossible  here  to  leca^tuliUe  the  aidless  petty 
wars  between  the  Aeqnians  and  Romans:  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sunnnary  will  supply  a  general  outline 
of  their  principal  featores. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Aequi  in  Roman  history 
is  doling  the  reign  of  Tarquinios  Priscos*,  who 
waged  war  with  them  with  great  success,  and  re- 
duMd  them  to  at  least  a  nonunal  submission  (Strab. 
V.  p.231 ;  Cicde  JSep.ii.  20).  The  second  Tarqiiin 
is  also  mentioned  as  having  conduded  a  peace  with 
them,  which  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same  trans- 
action (Liv.  i.  55;  Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  359).  But 
it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  BcMnan  monarchy 
that  they  appear  in  their  more  formidable  aspect.  In 
B.  c  494  th<7  are  first  mentioned  as  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Latins,  which  led  that  peo^e  to 
apply  for  aiwiBtance  to  Rome:  and  from  this  time 
forth  the  wars  between  the  Aoqaians  and  Volscians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Romans  aamf!ti*d  by  the 
Latins  and  Hemicans  on  the  other,  were  events  of 
almost  regular  and  annual  recurrence  ("  statum  jam 

*  A  tradition,  strangely  at  varianoe  with  the 
other  aocoants  of  their  habits  and  character,  repre- 
sents them  as  the  people  from  whom  the  Romans 
derived  the  Jus  Feitiale  (Liv.  L  32;  Dion.  Hal.  iL 
72).  Others  with  more  plausibility  referred  this  to 
the  Aequi  Falisd  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  695). 
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ao  prope  solenoe  m  nnguloe  annoa  bellam,"  Liv.  iii. 
15).  Notwithstanding  tiie  exaggerations  and  poetical 
embellishments  with  whioh  the  history  of  these  wars 
has  been  disguised,  we  may  discern  pretty  clearly 
three  different  periods  or  phases  into  wUch  tiicy  may 
be  divided.  1.  From  b.  c.  494  to  aboat  the  time 
of  the  Decemvirate  b.  c.  450  was  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  power  and  sacoesses  of  the  Aeqoians.  In 
b.  a  463  they  are  first  mentioned  as  encamping  on 
Meant  Algidos,  which  from  thenceforth  becMne  the 
constant  scene  of  the  conflicts  between  them  and  the 
Romans:  and  it  seems  certain  that  daring  this 
period  the  Latin  towns  of  Bola,  Vitellia,  Gorbio,  La- 
bicum,  and  Pedum  fell  into  their  hands.  The  alleged 
victory  of  Ginciniuitos  in  b.  c.  458,  on  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  later  writers 
(Floras  i.  11),  appears  to  have  in  reality  done  littlo 
to  dieck  their  progress.  2.  From  b.  c.  450  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  their  arms  were  comparatively 
onsoooessful:  and  though  we  find  them  still  con- 
tending on  equal  terms  with  the  Romans  and  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  fi>rtune,  it  is  clear  that  on  the 
whole  they  had  lost  ground.  The  great  victory 
gained  over  them  by  the  dictator  A.  Poetomius  Tu- 
bertus  in  b.  o.  428  may  probably  be  regarded  aa  the 
turning-point  of  their  fortunes  (Liv.  iv.  26 — ^29 ; 
Diod.  xii.  64;  Ovid.  FaaL  vL  721 ;  Niebnhr,  vcd.  IL 
p.  454):  and  the  year  b.  c.  415  is  the  last  in  which 
we  find  them  occupying  their  costonuuy  position  on 
Mount  Algidus  (Liv.  iv.  45).  It  is  not  improbable, 
as  suggested  by  Niebohr,  that  the  growing  power  ol 
the  Samnites,  who  were  pressing  on  the  Vdsdana 
upon  the  opposite  side,  may  have  drawn  off  the 
forces  of  the  Aeqnians  also  to  the  support  of  theii 
allies,  and  thus  rendered  them  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  power  of  Rome.  But  it  is  certain  that  before 
the  end  of  this  period  most  of  the  towns  which  they 
had  conquered  from  the  Latins  had  been  again 
wrested  from  their  hands.  3.  After  the  invasion  at 
the  Gaols  the  Aeqoians  appear  again  in  the  field, 
bat  with  greatiy  diminished  resources:  probably 
they  sofiered  severely  from  the  soccessive  swarms  at 
barbarian  invaders  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
Italy :  and  after  two  unsuccessful  campaigna  in  b.  c 
386  and  385  they  appear  to  have  abandoned  the 
contest  as  hopeless:  nor  does  their  name  again  ap- 
pear in  Roman  history  for  the  space  of  above  80 
years.  But  in  b.  c.  304  the  Bute  of  their  &eigh> 
bouzB  the  Hemicans  aroused  them  to  a  last  struggle, 
which  terminated  in  their  total  defeat  and  subjection. 
Their  towns  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorioas  Ronums,  and  the  Aeqoian  nation  (saya 
Livy)  was  almost  utterly  exterminated  (Liv.  ix.  45). 
Thb  expression  is  however  certainly  exaggerated, 
for  we  find  them  agam  havipg  reoonrse  to  arms  twice 
within  the  next  ftm  years,  though  on  both  oocaaiona 
without  success  (Liv,  x.  1,  9).  It  waa  probably 
after  tiie  last  of  these  attempts  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  Rcnnan  dtizens :  and  became 
included  in  the  two  new  tribes,  the  Anienab  and  Te- 
rentina,  which  were  created  at  this  period  (Gic  de 
Off.  i.  11;  Liv.  X.  9;  Niebnhr,  vol,  iii.  ^  267). 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Aequi  altogether 
disappears  from  history,  and  would  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  being  probably  merged  in  *>int 
of  the  Latins:  but  those  of  Aequicnli  and  Aequicu- 
lani  still  occur  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  upland 
and  more  seduded  vallies  which  were  not  ii^duded 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  but  bdonged  to  the 
fourth  region  of  Aogostos:  and  afterwarda  to  Uie 
province  called  Valeria.    -In  Imperial  timea  we  even 
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.find  the  JkiqaStOBSam  in  tlie  vtSkj  of  ih6  Salto  oon- 
stitating  a  i^;iilsr  numidpal  bodj,  so  that  "  Bes 
PnbEca  Aeqniailanomm  "  and  a  **  Mnnicipinin  Ae- 
qnjoohnanim  *  are  ibond  in  inacriptioDs  of  that 
period  (OnSL  no.  3931;  Ann,  ddL  IntL  voL  tL 
p.  Ill, not.):  PfobaUj  this  was  a  mere  aggregation 
of  ecaitered  TiOagea  and  hamlets  such  as  are  stiU 
found  in  the  distnct  of  tiie  Cicokato,  In  the  Liber 
Golanianim(pw  255}  ire  find  mention  of  the  "Eeicy- 
lanoB  ager,"  endtetij  a  oonmption  of  Aequicolanns, 
as  k  ahown  bj  the  xeoorrence  of  the  same  form  in 
charten  and  docoments  of  the  middle  ages  (Holsten. 
moL  md  Clmver.  pu  15^). 

It  is  not  a  Utile  remarkable  that  the  names  of 
eeanxij  an j  cities  belonging  to  the  Aeqnians  have 
been  tranntntted  to  qb.  Jatj  tells  ns  thali  in  the 
dednre  fampaign  of  b.  a  304,  Jbr^^-one  Aeqnian 
towns  wtn  takoi  bf  the  Boman  coiunls  (is.  45): 
but  he  menliflBS  none  of  them  bjname,  and  from  the 
ease  and  ispidify  with  which  they  were  rednced,  it 
is  pnbaUe  that  they  were  plaoes  of  little  importance. 
Hanjr  of  die  smaller  towns  and  lillageB  now  scat- 
tend  in  the  hill  eonntiy  between  the  vallieB  of  the 
Saeeo  and  the  Amo  probably  occapj  ancient  mtes: 
two  of  these,  Cn/iteOa  and  Olevano,  prosent  lemains 
of  andflot  walls  and  stibstmctiaDS  of  mde  pofygonal 
masoniy,  whidi  may  probably  be  refierred  to  a  Teiy 
ciriy  period  (Aheken,  MUtd  ItaOen,  pp.  140, 147 ; 
BMttL  ddL  InU.  1841,  p.  49).  The  nnmeroos 
TBstigeB  of  andent  dties  fonnd  in  the  valley  of  the 
SaiU^  mityalso  belong  in  many  instances  to  the 
Aeqnians,  zmtber  than  the  Aborigines,  to  whom  they 
have  been  generally  referred.  The  only  towns  ez- 
pnady  assigned  to  the  Aeqnicnli  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy are  Gabseou  in  the  npper  valky  of  the  Turano, 
and  CixTERinA  in  that  of  thOiSStifto.  To  these  may 
be  added  Alba  Fvgensis,  which  we  are  expressly 
toU  by  Livj  was  fbanded  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
Aeqnians,  Ihongh  on  aoooont  of  its  superior  im- 
portance, Pliny  ranks  the  Albenses  as  a  separate 
people (PlmyiiL  12. 17;  Ptol.iil.  !.§  56;  Liv.  x.  1). 
Vaxul,  which  is  assigneil  to  the  AeqaianB  by  several 
modem  wiiten,  appears  to  have  been  ]noperly  a 
Sabine  town.  Hbbbab,  mentioned  by  Viigil  (^Aen. 
vii.  744)  as  tiie  chief  place  of  the  Aeqniculi,  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer,  and  its  site  is  whoDy 
nraoertain.  BeaideB  these,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  mentions  the 
Comini,  Tadiates,  Caedid,  and  Alfatemi  as  towns 
or  oomnnontieB  of  the  Aeqnicnli,  whidi  had  ceased 
to  enst  in  his  time:  all  foor  names  are  otherwise 
wboQy  nnknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEQUmOCnUH  or  AEQUINOCTIAE  (jPm^ 
pfcawenf),  a  Boman  fint  in  Upper  Pannonia,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Danube,  and  according  to  the  Notitia 
Imperii,  the  quarters  of  a  squadron  of  Dalmatian 
CKvahy.     (Tah.  Pent.;  Itin.  Anton'm.)    [W.B.D.] 

AESOPUS,  a  moontam  in  Greek  Illyria,  on  the 
liver  Aons,  and  apposite  to  Mount  Asnaus.  Aeropns 
probably  corresponds  to  Trebuskif  and  Asnaus  to 
Nem^rttOba.  (Liv.  xxxii.  5  ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  L  p.  389.) 

AESETUS  (6  AZnpror),  a  river  of  Northern 
Hyna,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/t  ii.  825,  &c.)  as 
Hamng  past  Zdda,  at  the  foot  of  Ida;  and  in  another 
passage  (/L  xiL  21)  as  one  of  the  streams  that  flow 
fnai  Ida.  According  to  Strabo's  interpretatian  of 
Homer,  the  Aeeepos  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Hyiia.  The  Aesepos  is  the  largest  river  of  Mysia. 
AenwAmg  to  Strabo,  it  rises  in  Mount  Cotylns,  one 
of  the  snmmitB  of  Ida  (p.  602),  and  the  distance 
between  its  soorce  and  itBontkt  is  near  500  stadiiL 
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It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Careens,  another 
stream  w^iich  flows  from  Gotylna;  and  then  taking 
a  NE.  and  N.  course,  it  enters  the  PropanUs,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Granieos  and  the  dty  of 
Cyzicus.  The  modem  name  appears  not  to  be 
clearly  ascertained.  Leake  calls  it  Bokln.  [G.  L.] 
AESE'BNIA  {AUrtppia:  Eth.  Aceeminns;  but 
Pliny  and  laterwriters  have  £8eminns),a  dtyof  Sam- 
nium,  induded  within  the  territory  ^  the  Pentrian 
tribe,  ntuated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumns,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  that  river,  and  distant  14 
miles  from  Venafrum.  The  Itinerary  (in  which  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  &nu)  places  it  on  the  road 
from  Aufidena  to  Bovianum,  at  the  distance  of  28 
M.P.  finom  the  former,  and  18  from  the  latter ;  but  the 
former  number  is  corrupt,  as  are  the  distances  in  the 
Tabula.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  102;  Tab.  Pent;  Plin.  iii. 
12.17;  PtoLiii.l.§  67;  Sa.ItaLviii.  568.)  The 
modem  dty  of  laerma  retains  the  andent  site  as 
well  as  name.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history 
occurs  in  b.  c.  295,  at  which  time  it  had  already 
fSdlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  together  with 
the  whde  vaDey  of  the  Vultumus.  (Liv.  x.  31.) 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Samnites,  a 
colony,  with  Latin  rights  (colonia  Latina)  was  settled 
there  by  the  Bomans  in  b.  c  264;  and  this  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  209  as  one  of  Uie  dghteen  wfaidi 
remained  faithful  to  Borne  at  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  xxvii. 
10;  Yell.  Pat.  L  14.)  During  the  Social  War  it 
adhered  to  the  Boman  cause,  and  was  gallantly  de- 
fended against  the  Samnite  general  Vettius  Cato,  by 
Maroellus,  nor  was  it  till  after  a  long  protracted  siege 
that  it  was  compelled  by  £unine  to  surrender,  b.  o. 
90.  Henceforth  it  continned  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates  ;  and  at  a  lator  period  of  the  contest 
affixrded  a  sbdter  to  die  Samnite  leader,  Papius  Mu- 
tilus,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla.  It  even  became  for 
a  time,  after  the  sucdBssive  fall  of  Corfinium  and 
Bovianum,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Italian  alh'es. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii,  Ixxiii.;  Appian.  J9.  C  i.  41,  51 ; 
Diod.  xxxvii.  £xc  Phot.  p.  539 ;  Sisenna  ap.  Noniwn, 
p.  70.)  At  this  time  it  was  evidently  a  place  of 
importance  and  a  strong  fortress,  but  it  was  so  se- 
verely punished  for  its  defection  by  Sulla  after  the 
final  defieat  of  the  Samnites,  that  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  time  utterly  deserted.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238, 
250.)  We  learn,  however,  that  a  colony  was  sent 
there  by  Caesar,  and  again  by  Augustus ;  but  appa- 
rently with  littlo  success,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
odouzed  under  Nero.  It  never,  however,  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  a  colony,  but  appears  from  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  munidpal  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  To  this 
period  bdong  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  a  fine 
Boman  bridge,  still  visible;  while  the  lower  parts  of 
the  modem  walls  present  considerable  portions  of 
polygonal  constraction,  which  may  be  assigned  either 
to  the  andent  Samnite  dty,  or  to  the  first  Bcman 
colony.  The  modem  dty  is  still  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  233,  260 ;  Zumpt,  de  Cdoniis,  pp.  307,  360^ 
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892 ;  Inacrr.  ap.  Bomanelli,  toL  il  pp.  470,  471 ; 
Craven's  Abmggij  vol.  ii.  p.  83;  Hoare's  Clauioal 
Tomr,  voL  L  p.  227.) 

The  anus  of  Aesernia,  whidi  are  foand  ody  in 
copper,  and  have  the  legend  aisbbhino,  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  first  Roman  colony;  the  style  of 
their  execation  attests  the  influence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Campania.  (Millingen,  NumismaUque  de 
r/to&,  p.  218.)  [E.H.B.] 

AE'SICA,  was  a  Roman  frontier  castle  in  the 
line  of  Hadrian's  nunpart,  and  probably  corresponds 
to  the  site  of  GrtaicheUer.  It  is,  however,  placed 
by  some  antiquaries  at  the  Danish  village  of  Ne- 
therby^  on  the  river  Esk.  It  is  mentioned  by 
George  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  NotUia  Imperii,  and 
was  the  qnarters  of  Cohocs  I.  Asfeorum.      [W.  B.  D.] 

AESIS  (ATo-it,  Strab.;  Al(r<yof,  App.),  a  river  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines 
near  Matillca,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  between 
Ancons  and  Sena  Gallica;  it  is  still  called  the  Etino, 
It  constituted  in  early  times  the  boundary  between 
the  territoiy  of  the  Senonian  GanlB  and  Picenum; 
and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Senones,  when  the  confines  of  Italy 
were  extended  to  the  Rubicon,  the  Aesis  became  the 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces  of  Umbria  and 
Picenum.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  217,  227,  241 ;  PIm.  iii. 
14.  19;  Mela,  11.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  22,  where  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  'A(r(or;  Liv.  v.  35.)  Ac- 
cording to  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  446)  it  derived  its 
appellfidan  from  a  Pelasgian  chief  of  that  name,  who 
had  ruled  over  this  part  of  Italy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Aesinus  of  Appian  {B,  C.  i  87),  on 
the  banks  of  iiiiich  a  great  battle  was  fought  between 
Metellus  and  Carinas,  the  lieutenant  of  Carbo,  in 
B.  G.  82,  is  the  same  with  the  Aesis  of  other  writers. 

In  the  Itinerary  we  find  a  station  (ad  Absim)  at 
the  month  <tf  the  river,  which  was  distant  12  M.  P. 
from  Sena  GaHica,  and  8  from  Anoona.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  316.)  [E.H.B.] 

AESIS  or  AE'SIUM  (Aftrtf,  Ptd.;  Arcriov,  Strab. ; 
Eth.  Aesinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umbria  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  oif  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  still  called  /en,  and  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  some  consideration.  Pliny  Ihen- 
tions  it  only  as  an  ordinary  munidpd  town:  but  we 
learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  was  a  Roman 
oobny,  though  the  period  when  it  attained  this  rank 
is  unknown.  (Inscrr.  ap.  (kuter.  p.  446.  I,  2; 
Orelli,  no.  3899,  3900;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359.) 
According  to  Pliny  (if.  N.  xi.  42,  97)  it  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  cheeses. 

The  form  Aesium,  which  is  found  only  in  Strabo, 
is  probably  erraneous,  Mtnov  being,  according  to 
Kramer,  a  corrupt  reading  for  ^kaUriov,  (Strab.  v.  p. 
227;  Ptol.  iu.  l.§  53;  Plin.  iii  14.  19.)  [E.H.B.] 

AESl'TAE  (A&iT«  or  Av(rr^a^  PtoL  v.  19.  §  2; 
oomp.  Bochart.  Phaleg.  it.  8),  were  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  upon  the  borders  of  Chal- 
daea,  which  the  Hebrews  designated  as  the  land  of 
Uz  (JobX  1 ,  XV.  1 7 ;  Jerem,  xxv.  20),  and  which  the 
70  tronslators  render  by  the  word  A^irct  (camp. 
Winer,  Bibl.  RealworUrb.  vol.  IL  p.  755).  Strabo 
(p.  767)  calls  the  Regie Aesitarum  Macina  (Moirci^). 
They  were  a  nomade  race,  but  from  their  possessing 
houses  and  villages,  had  apparently  settled  pastures 
on  the  Chaldaean  border.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AESON  or  AESO'NIS  (AfcrMy,  Aurwrtr:  Eth. 
Ai<rtiyiot)t  a  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  Aeson,  the  iaUier^ 
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Jason.    (Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  411,  and  SchoL;  Steph. 
B.  #.  r.) 

AE'STUI  (this  is  the  correct  reading),  a  people 
of  Germany,  consisting  of  severs!  tribes  (Aostuo- 
rum  gentes),  whoso  manners  are  minutely  described 
by  Tacitus  (Germ,  45).  They  dwelt  m  the  NE.  of 
Germany,  on  the  SE.  or  £.  of  the  Baltic,  bordering 
on  the  Venedi  of  Sarmatia.  In  thor  general  ap- 
pearance and  manners  they  resembled  the  Snevi: 
their  language  was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain.  They 
worshipped  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  whose  honour 
they  wore  images  of  boars,  which  served  them  as 
amulets  in  war.  They  had  little  iron,  and  used 
clubs  instead  of  it.  They  worked  more  patiently  at 
t  illing  the  land  than  the  rest  of  the  Gennans.  They 
gathered  amber  on  their  coasts,  selling  it  for  the 
Roman  market,  with  astonishbient  at  its  price. 
They  called  it  Ghuum^  perhaps  GUu,  i.  e.  gUus. 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  ( Var.  v. 
£p.  2.)  They  were  the  occupants  of  the  present 
coast  of  Pmiaia  and  Courhmdj  as  is  evident  by 
what  Tacitus  says  about  their  gathering  amber. 
Their  name  is  probably  collective,  and  signifies  the 
East  men.  It  appeara  to  have  reached  Tadtns  in 
the  form  EasUj  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Etthen,  the  German  name  of  the  Esthonians.  The 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  the  language  of  the  Aestui 
was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain,  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Latham  by  the  supposition  that  the  language  of  the 
Aestui  was  then  oJled  Prtmianj  and  that  the  simi- 
larity of  this  word  to  British  caused  It  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  latter.  On  the  various  questions 
respecting  the  Aestui,  see  Ukert,  vd.  iii.  pL  i.  pp^ 
420—422,  and  Latham,  The  Germama  of  TaciitSf 
p.  166,  seq.  [P.  S.] 

AE'SULA  (Eth,  Aesuhmus),  a  city  of  Latinm, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those  which  in  his  time 
had  entirely  ceased  to  exist  (iiL  5.  §  9).  It  appeare 
frcxn  his  statement  to  have  been  one  of  the  coIoiun 
or  dependencies  of  Alba,  but  its  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  La  the  Second  Pnnic 
War,  however,  the  Arx  Aesulania  is  mentumed  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  strongholds  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  occupy  with  agarrison  on  the  approadi 
of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxvl  9.)  The  well-known  alln- 
sion  of  Horace  (^Carm,  ill  29.  6)  to  the  "  dedive 
arvum  Aesulae,"  shows  that  its  name  at  least  was 
still  fomiliarly  known  in  his  day,  whether  the  city 
still  existed  or  not,  and  points  to  its  situation  in  full 
view  of  Rome,  probably  on  the  hills  near  Tibnr. 
Gell  has  with  much  probability  placed  it  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  called  Mimte  AfflitmOj  about 
2  miles  SE.  of  TivoUj  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  view  from  Rome,  and  the  summit  of 
which  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  so  as  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  a  look-out  station.  Tho 
Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  was  probably  on  the  smnmit 
of  the  mountwn,  and  the  town  lower  down,  where 
Gell  observed  vestiges  of  ancient  roads,  and  **  many 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  in  Irregular  blocks.*' 
Mibby  supposes  it  to  have  occuped  a  hill,  called  in 
the  middle  ages  CoUe  FaugManOf  which  is  a  lower 
offiihoot  of  the  same  mountain,  friither  towards  the 
S. ;  but  this  position  does  not  seem  to  conespond  so 
well  with  the  expressions  either  of  Livy  or  Horace. 
(Gell,  Topographf  of  Rome,  p.  9;  Nibby,  2)mtonw 
di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  Yelleius  Paterculus  (L  14) 
speaks  of  a  colony  being  sent  in  the  year  246  B.  c. 
to  Absuluic;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  a  place 
so  close  to  Roioie  itself  should  have  been  colonized  at 
so  late  a  period,  and  that  no  subsequent  mention 
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ihooild  be  fbund  of  b;  it  is  ilierefbro  probable  that 
lit  ^cmM  Tc«d  Abculux.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABSYMB.    rOESTXik] 

A£THAEA  (AUkua:  EUL  AiBcut^),  a  town  of 
Meamia  of  anknown  site,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
revolted  finn  Sparta  witii  the  Tboxiatae  in  b.  c. 
4S4.    (Tboa  L  101 ;  Steph.  B.  «. «.) 

AETHl'CES,  a  barbarous  Epunot  dan,  who  fived 
bj  robboT',  are  piaoed  by  Strabo  on  the  Thessalian 
side  of  Hndiis.  Thej  are  mentioned  bj  Homer, 
viio  iclatBs  that  the  Coitanxs,  expelled  bj  Peirithoas 
from  Mt.  Pdioo,  look  nfoge  among  the  Aethices. 
(Horn.  IL  u.  744;  Strsb.  pp.  327,  434;  Steph.  B. 
4;  p.  AxAurfa.) 

AETHIOTIA(^  AilBwrUt,  Herod.  iiL  114;  Dion 
Can.  lir.  5;  SCzab.  yp,  2,  31,  38,  &c;  Plin.  H,  N. 
r.  8.  §  8,  tL  3a  I  35;  Seneca,  Q.  N.  ir.  2,  &c; 
Steph.  B.:  Etk.  Al9(e^,  AiBtowtiSf  Aethiops,  fern. 
AiOwriy:  Adj,  AlBanrucis,  Aethiopicus:  the  KusH 
of  the  Hebrews,  Esech.  xxnx,  10;  Job.  xzviiL  19 ; 
Amos  ix.  7),  comspoods,  in  its  more  extended  ac- 
eqitation,  to  the  modem  r^ons  of  Nubia,  Setmaar, 
Kordofim  and  northem  Abjfanma,  In  describing 
AeChkfaa  howerer,  we  most  distingnish  between  the 
emplojmait  of  the  name  as  an  ethnic  or  generic 
dfesgnation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
rstncted  to  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Meroe,  or 
the  civilised  Aethiopia  (^  Ai$ioiria  Mp  Afyvwrov^ 
or  im^  Ahywrw,  Herod.  iL  146;  Ptol.  iv.  7.) 

Arthiopia,  as  a  generic  or  ethnio  designaii<m, 
oumpuaee  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  eqnator,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic, 
fis-  S&sbo  speaks  cf  Hesperian  Aethiopians  S.  of  the 
Phanisii  and  Maori,  and  Herodotos  (iv.  197)  de- 
scribes them  as  occnpying  the  whole  of  Soath  Libya. 
The  name  Aethiopians  is  probably  Semitic,  and  if 
iodigenoas,  certainly  so,  since  the  Aethiopic  language 
is  pore  Semitic.  Mr.  Salt  says  that  to  this  day  tiie 
Abjsinians  call  themsdves  Itiopjawcai.  The  Greek 
geographers  however  derived  the  name  from  e^&w — 
Ar,  and  a|]pliod  it  to  all  the  san-bnmt  dark-com- 
plt'xicmed  races  above  Egypt  Herodotos  (iiL  94, 
vii.  70)  mdeed  speaks  of  Aethiopians  of  Asia,  whom 
be  prtibsbly  so  designated  from  their  being  of  a  darker 
hue  than  their  immediate  neighbours.  Like  the 
Aethiopans  of  the  Kile,  they  were  tributary  to  Persia 
in  the  reign  of  Darins.  They  were  a  straight-haired 
race,  while  thdr  Libyan  namesakes  were,  according 
to  the  historian,  wooUy-haired.  Bnt  the  expression 
(ouAiSraror  Tpix»f*a.^  mnst  not  be  construed  too 
literally,  as  neither  the  ancient  Aethiopians,  as  de- 
pictmed  on  the  monnments,  nor  their  modem  repre- 
•entativesjtlie  Bishifiries  and  Shangallas,  have,strictly 
speaking,  ihe  n^gro-hair.  The  Asiatic  Aethiopians 
w«re  an  etjnestrian  people,  wearing  crests  and  head 
armoDT  made  of  the  hide  and  manes  of  horses.  From 
Hs^idotns  (I  c.)  we  infer  that  they  were  a  Mongolic 
race,  isolated  In  the  steppes  of  Kurdistan. 

The  boaodaries  of  the  Afru»n  Aethiopians  are  ne- 
cesBarily  hidefinite.  If  they  were,  as  seems  probable, 
the  ancestocB  of  the  SbangaSoi,  Bishdriet^  and  Nu- 
^•aat,  tbeir  frontien  may  be  loosdy  stated  as  to  the 
&  the  AbysEinian  Highlands,  to  the  W.  the  Libyan 
desert,  to  the  N.  Egypt  and  Marmarica,  and  to  the 
£.  the  lodisn  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  boun- 
daries of  Aethiopia  Proper,  or  Meroe,  will  admit  of 
more  parlicuJar  definition. 

Their  Eastern  fixmtier  however  being  a  coast  line 
may  be  described.  It  extended  from  lat  9  to  lat. 
24  X.  Beginning  at  the  headland  of  Prasmn  (Cape 
dd  GQrdo)j  wbere  Africa  Barbaria  commences,  we 
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come  snccessivdy  upon  the  promootoiy  of  Bhaptuni 
{*PawT6¥  ipoi),  Noti  Comn  (N6rw  tcdpas),  Pouit 
21ingis  (Zrryls),  Aromata  (i^wftdr^M  Sicpoff:  Cape 
GuardafuC)^  tiie  easternmost  point  of  Afiica;  the 
headland  of  Elephas  (*EAc^cu:  I>jtbel  Feek  or  C(^ 
FeUx);  Mnemium  (Mnjficiov:  Cape  CaAaer),  the 
extreme  spnr  of  Mt.  Isium  ('I<rioy  0pof),  and,  &ially, 
the  headland  of  Bazium,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Sinus  Immundus,  or  Foul  Bay ,  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Syene.  The  coast  line  was  much  indteted,  and 
contained  some  good  harboun,  Avsliticns  Sinus, 
Aduliticns  Sinus,  &c,  which  in  the  Mscedonian  era, 
if  not  earlier,  Hvera  the  emporia  of  an  active  commerce 
both  with  Arabia  and  Libya.   (PtoI.;Strabo;  Plin.) 

From  the  headland  of  Bazium  to  iioont  Zingis,  a 
barrierof  primitive  rocks  interminglecvith  basalt  and 
limestone  extends  and  rises  to  a  height  of  8000 
feet  in  sogme  parts.  In  the  north  of  tkis  range  wero 
the  gold  mines,  from  which  the  Aethiopians  derived 
an  abxmdance  of  that  metal.  Aethiopia  was  thus  se- 
parated from  its  coast  and  harbours,  vhich  wero  ac- 
cessible from  the  interior  only  by  cvtain  gorges,  tho 
caravan  roads.  The  western  slope  of  dus  range  was 
also  steep,  and  the  streams  were  rapid  and  often 
dried  up  in  stmrnner.  A  tract,  called  the  eastern 
desert,  accordingly  intervoied  between  the  Arabian 
hills  and  the  Nile  and  its  tributarr  the  Astaboras. 
The  river  system  of  Aethiopia  differed  indeed  consi- 
derably from  that  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Astaborss  or  Taeazti  presented, 
during  a  course  of  nearly  700  miles,  alternate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  available  for 
inland  navigation.  Its  ftrtilising  overflow  was  also 
much  restricted  by  high  escarped  banks  of  limestone, 
and  its  alluvial  deposit  rarely  extended  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  more  frequently  covered 
only  a  narrow  strip.  Near  the  river  dhourra  or  millet 
was  rudely  cultivated,  and  canals  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  show  that  the  Aethiopians  practi^  the  art  of 
irrigation.  Further  from  the  Nile  wero  pastures  and 
thick  jungle-forests,  where,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  the 
gadfly  prevailed,  and  drove  the  herdsmen  and  their 
cattle  into  the  Arabian  hills.  The  jungle  and  swamps 
abounded  with  wild  beasts,  and  elephants  were  both 
caught  for  sale  and  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  As 
rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  Aethiopia  must  havo 
contained  a  considerable  portion  of  waste  land  beside 
its  eastern  and  western  deserts.  In  the  south  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  are  the  cause  of  greater  hu- 
midity, and  consequently  of  more  general  fertility. 
The  whole  of  this  region  has  at  present  been  very 
unperfectly  explored.  The  natives  who  have  been 
for  centuries  carried  off  by  their  northem  neigh- 
bours to  the  slave-markets  are  hostile  to  strangers. 
Bmce  and  Burckhardt  skirted  only  the  northem 
and  southern  borders  of  Aethiopia  above  Mero&':junglu 
fever  and  wild  beasts  exdude  the  traveller  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras:  and  the  sands 
have  buried  most  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  andent 
Aethiopia.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  two  thousand 
yeare  have  made  few  chaiiges  in  the  general  aspect 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  this  vague  r^on  was  a  nuxture 
of  Arabian  and  Libvan  races,  in  combination  with  the 
genuine  Aethiopians.  The  latter  were  distinguished 
by  well  formed  and  supple  limbs,  and  by  a  facial 
outline  resembling  the  Caucasian  in  all  but  its  in- 
clination to  prominent  lips  and  a  somewhat  sloping 
forehead.  The  dongated  Nubian  eye,  depictured  on 
the  monuments,  is  still  seen  in  the  Shangallas.  As 
ndtherGreeks  nor  Romans  penetrated  beyond  Napata^ 
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the  aadent  capital  of  MeroS,  oar  aoeoimta  of  the 
yarions  Aethiopian  tribes  are  extremely  scanty  and 
perplexbg.  Tbeir  principal  diTisioos  were  the  Cok>bi, 
the  BlenmiTee,  the  Icthjophagi,  the  Macrobii,  and 
the  Troglodjtae.  Bat  besides  these  were  varioos 
tribes,  probably  however  of  the  same  stock,  which 
were  designated  aooordmg  to  their  peculiar  diet  and 
employments.  The  Bhi«yphagi  or  Boot-eaters,  who 
fednpoo  dhonira  kneaded  with  the  baric  of  trees;  the 
Creophagi,  who  lived  on  bmled  flesh,  and  were  a 
pastoral  tribe;  the  Ohelenophagi,  whose  food  was 
sheU-fish  eau{fat  in  the  saline  estoaries;  the  Acrido- 
phagi  or  locoA-  eaters;  the  Strathophagi  and  £le- 
phantophagi,  liio  honted  the  ostrich  and  elephant, 
and  some  otfaea  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Gagaaia,  tock  their  name  from  a  particalar 
locslity.  Th«  following,  however,  had  a  fixed  ha- 
bitation, althfogh  we  find  them  occasionally  men-' 
tioned  at  soom  distance  from  the  probable  site  of  the 
main  tribe. 

(1.)  The  BLeboctbs,  and  Mboababi,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Arabian  hills  and  the  TacatzS  were  ac- 
cording to  Qiairem^  de  Qoincy  {Mdmoires  sur 
lEgyptSf  ii.  p.  127),  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
Bischarietj  whtm  earlier  writers  denominate^e^  or 
Bedjat.  Theypractised  a  radekind  of  agricoltare ;  bat 
the  greater  part  were  herdsmen,  hanters,  and  caravan 
gm<ks.  [BLBSonrBS.]  (2)  Igthtophaoi  or  fish- 
eaten,  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast  between  the  Sinos 
Adalicns  and  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  and  of  all  these 
savage  races  were  probably  the  least  civilised.  Ao- 
oordmg to  Diodoras,  the  lethyophagi  were  a  degraded 
branch  of  the  Troglodytae.  Their  dwellings  were 
clefts  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  even 
possess  any  fishing  implements,  bat  fisd  on  the  fish 
which  the  ebb  left  behind.  Yet  Herodotas  infonns 
us  (iii.  20)  that  Gambyses  employed  lethyophagi 
from  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  spies  prerious 
to  his  expedition  into  the  interior — an  additional 
proof  of  the  oncertain  site  and  wide  disperrion 
of  the  Aethiopian  tribes.  (3)  The  MACBonn  or 
long-lived  Aethioinans. —  Of  thi4  nation,  if  it  were 
not  the  people  of  MeroS,  it  is  impassible  to  discover 
the  site.  From  the  aoooant  of  Herodotus  (iii.  1 7)  it 
appears  that  tiiey  were  advanced  in  dvilisati<ni,  since 
they  possessed  a  king,  laws,  a  prison,  and  a  market; 
nnderstood  the  workujg  of  metals,  had  gold  in  abun- 
dance, and  had  made  some  paxjgress  in  the  arts.  Yet 
of  agricultore  they  knew  nothing,  for  they  were  unac- 
qoainted  with  bread.  Herodotus  places  them  on  the 
diore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  "  at  the  farthest  comer  of 
the  earth."  But  the  Persians  did  not  approach  their 
abode,  and  the  Greeks  spdEO  of  the  Macrobii  only 
from  rep(nrt  Brace  (ii.  p.  554)  places  them  to  the 
north  of  FazuJdaj  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold 
countries,  Ctiba  and  JVti&o,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  regards  them  as  ShangeUku,  (4)  The  Tro- 
OLODYTAS  or  csve-dwellers  were  seated  between  the 
Blemmyes  and  Megabari,  and  according  to  Agathar- 
ddes  (ap.  Diod.  i.  30.  §  3,  iii.  32,  33)  they  were 
herdsmen  with  their  separate  diiefs  or  princes  of  tribes. 
Their  habitations  were  not  merely  fMta  in  the  rocks, 
but  carefully  wrought  Taults,  Uiid  out  in  cloisters  and 
squares,  like  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  whither  in 
the  rainy  season  they  retired  with  their  herds.  Their 
food  was  milk  and  clotted  blood.  In  the  dry  months 
they  occupied  the  pastures  which  slope  westward  to 
the  Astaboras  and  Nile. 

The  boundaries  of  Aethiopia  Proper  (ii  AlSioirla 
^hp  Aiy6wTov)  are  more  easy  to  determine.  To  the 
south  indeed  they  are  uncertain,  but  probably  com- 
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menoed  a  little  above  the  modem  village  of  JEAorioim, 
where  the  Bahr  el  Atrek^  Blue  or  Duk  Biver,  unites 
with  the  BoAre/^Moci,  or  White  Nile.  (Lai  15^ 
37'  N.,  long.  33^  £.)  The  desert  of  BcJwmda  oo 
the  left  Inu3c  of  the  Nile  formed  its  western  limit: 
its  eastern  frontier  was  the  river  Astaboras  and  the 
northern  upland  of  Abyssinia — the  Hpununii  'r^t 
*Ape£itu  d  Diodorus  (i.  33).  To  the  N.  AethiopiA 
was  bounded  by  a  province  called  Dodecasdioeniu  or 
Aethiopia  Aegypti — a  debateable  land  subject  some- 
times to  the  Thebaid  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of 
MeroS.  The  high  dvilisatioa  of  AethiopiA,  as  at- 
tested by  historians  and  confirmed  by  its  m<mament8, 
was  confined  to  the  insular  area  of  Meroe  and  to 
Aethiopia  Aegypti,  and  is  moone  particularly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Meboe. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Aettuopa  was 
at  an  periods  very  intimate.    The  inhabitants  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  of  Aethiopia  were  indeed  branches 
of  the  same  Hamite  stream,  and  di&red  only  in 
degree  of  dvilisation.  Whether  religion  and  the  arts 
descended  or  ascended  the  Nile  has  long  been  'a 
subject  of  discussion.    From  Herodotus  (iL  29)  it 
would  appear  that  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Oaris 
(Zeus  and  Dionysus)  vrss  imparted  by  MerwS  to 
Egypt.    The  annual  procession  of  the  Holy  Ship, 
with  the  shrine  of  the  Bam-headed  god,  firom  Thebes 
to  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  as  depicted  on  the 
temple  of  ICaraak  and  on  several  Nubian  monuments, 
probably  commemorates  the  migration  of  Ammon- 
worship  from  MeroS  to  Upper  Eg3rpt.    Diodorus  also 
says  (iii.  3)  that  the  people  above  MeroS  warship 
Isis,  Pan,  Herades,  and  Zeus :  and  his  assertion  would 
be  confirmed  by  monuments  in  Upper  Nubia  bearing 
the  head  of  Isis,  &c.,  could  we  be  certain  of  the  date 
of  their  erection.    The  Aethiopian  monarchy  was 
even  more  strictly  sacerdotal  than  that  of  Egypt,  at 
least  the  power  <^  the  priesthood  was  longer  undis- 
puted. "'  In  Aethiopia,**  says  Diodorus  (iii.  6),  '*  the 
priests  send  a  sentmce  of  death  to  the  king,  when 
they  think  he  has  lived  long  enough.    The  order  to 
die  is  a  mandate  of  the  gods."  In  tiie  age  of  Ptokmj 
Philaddphus  (b.  0.284 — ^246)  however  an  important 
revolution  took  place.  £i^ameneB,a  monarch  who  had 
some  tincture  of  Greek  flrts  and  philosophy,  pat  oil 
the  priests  to  death  (Diod.  iii  6.  §  8),  and  plundered 
thdr  golden  temple  at  Napata  (jBarhal  ?).    If  He- 
rodotus (ii.  100)  were  not  misinformed  by  the  priesta 
of  Memphis,  18  Aethiopian  kings  were  among  the 
predecessors  of  Sesortasen.  The  monuments  however 
do  not  record  this  earlier  dynasty.  Sesortasen  is  said 
by  the  same  historian  to  have  conquered  Aethiojaa 
(Herod,  ii.  106);  but  his  occupation  must  have  been 
merely  transient,  since  he  also  afilrms  that  the  oonntry 
aboveEgypt  had  never  been  conquered  (iiL  21).    But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  b.  o.  an  Aethi- 
opian dynasty,  the  25th  of  Egypt,  reigned  in  Lofvrer 
Egypt,  and  contained  three  ldngs---Sabaco,  Sebichos, 
and  Taracus  or  Tirhakah.   At  this  epoch  the  annals 
of  Aethiopia  become  connected  with  universal  history. 
Sabaoo  and  his  successors  reigned  at  Napata,  probably 
seated  at  that  bend  of  the  Nile  where  the  roc^y 
island  of  Mogreb  divides  its  stream.    The  invasiotn 
of  Egypt  by  the  Aethiopian  king  was  little  more 
than  a  change  of  dynasty,  as  the  royal  families  of 
the  two  kingdoms  had  previously  been  united  by  in- 
termarriages.   Bocchoris,  the  last  Egyptian  monarch 
uf  the  24th  dynasty,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  by 
Sabaco,  yet  Diodorus  (i.  60)  commends  the  latter  as 
ezemplarily  pious  and  merciful.  Herodotus  (ii.  137> 
represents  Sabaoo  as  substituting  for  criminals  oora- 
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pulaQr;  \^aaax  In  the  mines  for  the  pumshineiit  of 
death.  Diodonis  alao  celebrates  the  mildness  and 
justice  of  another  Aethiopiau  king,  whom  he  calls 
ActlsaiKs,  and  ramoon  of  such  virtues  roaj  have 
procured  fior  the  Aethiopan  race  the  epithet  (rf* "  the 
hlameka."    (Hon. //.  t  423.) 

SebichaSy  the  So  or  Seva  of  the  Scriptoies,  was 
the  son  and  sacoesaor  of  Sabaooi    He  vas  an  ally 
of  Hoohea,  Idi^  of  Israel ;  but  he  was  unable,  or  too 
tardj  in  his  moivemenis,  to  jvevent  the  capture  of 
Samaria  bj  Shahnaneser,  king  of  A»7Tia,  in  B.  c. 
722.    One  result  of  the  captivi^  of  Israel  was  an 
influx  of  Hebrew  eodles  into  E^2;7pt  and  Aethiopia, 
and  crentoallj  the  dissemination  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion in  the  oounby  north  of  Elei^iantine.    Before 
tb»  catastn^e,  the  F^ahnist  and  the  Prophets 
(/Vo&B,  ]xxx?iL  4;  Ixdah,  xx.  5;  Nakum^  ill  9; 
J^aei,  XXX.  4)  had  celebrated  the  military  power  of 
the  Acthiopiaus,  and  the  historical  writings  o(  the 
Jews  record  their  invasions  of  Palestine.    Isuah 
(six.  18)  predicts  ibe  return  of  Israel  from  the  land 
of  Cu^;  aind  the  story  of  Queen  Candaoe*s  treasurer, 
in  the  Actn  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  viii.),  shows  that 
the  Hefareir  Scriptures  were  current  in  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  that  re^n.     Sebichns  was  sno- 
eeeded  by  Hrhakah  —  ^e  Tarcus  or  Taracos  ni 
ManethoL    The  commentators  on  the  Book  <tf  Kings 
(iiL  19)  usually  describe  this  monarch  as  an  An- 
bian  chieftain;  but  his  name  is  recorded  on  the 
pn^kn  of  a  temple  at  Medmet-AhoOf  and  at  Gebel- 
ti-Birhei,  or  BaAal,  in  Nubia.    He  was,  therefore, 
of  Aethiopian  lineage.    Strabo  (i  p.  61,  xv.  p.  687) 
says,  that  Tirhakih  rivalled  Sesortasen,  or  Ba- 
BKses  IIL,  in  his  conquests,  which  extended  to  the 
Pfflars  of  Hercules,  meaning,  probably,  the  Phoe- 
nietaa  setdements  on  the  northem  coast  of  Africa. 
f^um  Hebrew  noords  (2  JSTtn^,  xviii,  xix.;  ZmwoA, 
xxxvi,  xzxviL),  we  kwnr  that  Tirhakah  was  on  his 
mardi  fa>  relieve  Judaea  from  the  invasicMi  of  Sen- 
oadierib  (b.  c  588);  but  his  advance  was  rendered 
unneoeBBry  by  the  pestilence  which  swept  off  the 
Assyrian  army  near  Pehiaium  (Herod,  ii.  141 ; 
HorapoO.  Miert^  L  50).    Tirhakah,  however,  was 
aovenign  only  in  the  Thdiaid:  <Mie,  if  not  two, 
natzvB  Egyptian  kings,  reigned  contemporaneously 
with  him  at  Memphis  and  Sais.    According  to  the 
ioBcriptkm  at  GtM-d-Btrhd^  Hrhakah  reigned  at 
least  twenty  years  in  Upper  Egypt    Herodotus,  in- 
deed, regarda  the  25th  or  Aethiopian  dynasty  in 
Egypt  as  oomprised  in  the  reign  anil  person  of  Sa- 
haoo  akne,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  period  of  fifbr 
years.    Birt  there  were  certainly  three  monarchs  of 
this  line,  and  a  Ibnrth,  Ammeris,  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  EuB^ua.    The  historian  (iL  139)  as- 
cribes the  retirement  of  the  last  Aethiopian  monarch 
ta  a  draam,  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  a 
wwmdate  from  the  hierarchy  at  Napata  to  forego  his 
eonqnesta  below  Philae. 

In  the  nign  of  Psammetichus  (b.  a  630),  the 
entire  wnr-casta  of  Egypt  migrated  into  Aethio|da. 
Herodotus  (iL  30)  says  that  the  deserters  (Anto- 
moo)  settled  in  a  district  as  remote  from  the  Aethio- 
pian metropolis  (Napata)  as  that  city  was  from 
JElepfaantine.     But  this  statement  would  carry  them 
befow  ht.  16^,  the  extreme  Hmit  of  Aethiopian 
civiEsatiao.     Diodoms  (L  67)  describes  the  Auto- 
nioli  as  settled  in  the  meat  fertile  region  of  Aediio- 
pia.    North-west  of  Meroe,  however,  a  tribe  had 
laitaUished  tbemaelvea,  whom  the  geographers  call 
Euonymitae,   the    Aamach  of  Herodotus  (IL  30; 
iitiafai.  zriL  p.  786 ;  Pha.  Ti.  30),  and  there  is 
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reason  to  consider  these,  who  from  their  name  may 
have  once  o(»nposed  the  left  wing  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  the  exiled  war-caste.  In  that  fr^mtier  po- 
sition they  would  have  been  available  to  theif 
adopted  country  as  a  pennanent  garrison  against 
invasion  from  the  north. 

The  Persian  dynasty  was  scarcely  established  in 
Egypt,  when  Cambyses  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Aethiopia.  He  prepared  for  it  by  sending 
certain  Icthyophagi  fh>m  Elephantine  as  envoys,  or 
rattier  as  spies,  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobians. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — ^25.)  But  the  invasion  was  so 
ill-planned,  or  encountered  such  physical  obstacles 
in  the  desert,  that  the  Persian  anny  returned  to 
Mempfaiai  enfeebled  and  disheartened.  Of  this  in- 
road the  magaainee  of  Cambyses  (rafucZa  Kom^ 
(Tou,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  15),  probably  the  town  of  Cambysifl 
(Plin.  H,  N.  vi.  29),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  its  great  curve  to  the  west,  was  the  only  per- 
manent record.  The  Pendan  occupation  of  the  Nil»- 
valley  opened  the  country  above  Philae  to  Gredc 
travellers.  The  philosopher  Democritus,  a  little 
younger  than  Herodotus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Meroe  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  49),  and 
from  this  era  we  may  probably  date  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  emporia  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  tiie  arts,  as  weQ  as  the 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks,  entered  Aethiopia,  and  led  to 
the  destinction  of  the  sacerdotal  govenunent,  and  to 
the  foundation  or  ^tension  of  the  Hellenic  colonies 
Dire-Berenices,  Arsinoe,  Adnle,  Ptolemais-TheWin, 
(m  the  coast,  where,  until  the  era  of  the  Saracen 
invasion  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  an  active  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Western 
India  or  Ceylon  (Optnr?  Taprobane). 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  AeUiiopians,  under 
their  Queen  Candaoe,  adva2K»d  as  fiur  as  the  Boman 
garrisons  at  Parembole  and  Elephantine.  They 
were  repulsed  by  C.  Petronius,  the  legatus  of  the 
prefect  df  Egypt,  Aelius  Gallus,  who  pla^  a  Boman 
garrison  in  Premnis  (/6rtm),  and  pursued  the  re- 
treating army  to  tlw  neighbourhood  of  Napata. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.)  In  a  second  campaign  Pe- 
tronius compelled  Candace  to  send  overtures  ot 
peace  and  submission  ^  Augustus  (b.  c.  22 — ^23) 
But  the  Boman  tenure  of  Aethiopia  above  Egypt 
was  always  precarious;  and  in  Diocletian's  reign 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  the  country  south  of  Phikie  was 
ceded  generaOy  by  that  emperor  to  the  Nubae. 
Under  the  Boinans,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  the  popu- 
lation of  Aethiopia  had  become  slmost  Arabian,  and 
continued  so  after  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  and  sees,  until  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
overran  the  entire  region  from  the  sources  of  the 
Astaboras  to  Alexandria,  and  confiimed  the  pre* 
dominance  of  their  race. 

Such  were  the  general  divisions,  tribes,  and  history 
of  Aethiopia  in  the  wider  import  of  the  term.  In 
the  interior,  and  again  beginning  from  the  south 
near  the  sources  of  the  Astaboras  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing districts.  Near  the  headland  Elephas  were 
the  MosyH  (H6evXiu\  the  MoHbae  (MoM^at),  and 
Soboridae  {XoSopticu)  (PtoL  iv.  7.  §  28).  Next,  the 
Begio  Aziomitarum  [Azuhb],  immediately  to  the 
north  of  which  was  a  province  called  Teneais  (Tiyyc- 
<ris)  occupied  by  the  Sembritae  c£  Strabo  (p.  770), 
orSemberritaeof  Pliny  (ir.iV:vi.  30.  §35>  North 
of  Tenesis  was  the  Lake  Goloe,  and  between  the 
AduUtae  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  cosOst  were  the 
Colobi,  who  according  to  Agatiiarddes  (op.  Diod.  iii. 
32)  practised  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  dwelt  v$. 
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a  woody  and  numntainoos  district  (ikvos  KoXo^wv, 
Strab.  L  c;  6pos  KoXotfwr,  PtoL  iv.  8).  Above  these 
were  the  Memnooes  (Mf/xrorets),  a  name  celebrated 
hj  the  poBt-Homeric  poets  of  tiie  Trojan  war,  and 
who  are  supposed  b/  some  to  have  been  a  colony 
fh>m  Western  India  (Philological  Mweum^  vol.  ii. 
p.  146);  and  above  these,  north  of  the  Blemmjes 
and  Megabari,  are  the  Adiabsrae,  who  skirted  to  the 
east  the  provinoe  of  Dodecaschoenns  or  Aethiopia 
above  Egypt  Bat  of  all  these  tribes  we  know  the 
names  only,  and  even  these  very  imperfectly.  Modem 
travellers  can  only  conjectnrally  connect  them  with 
iheBedjatf  BischdrieSj  ShangaOae,  and  other Nabian 
or  Arabian  races;  and  neither  Greeks  nor  Bomans 
EorveyBd  the  neighbourhood  of  their  colonies  beyond 
the  high  roads  which  led  to  thdr  principal  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea. 

The  western  portion  of  Aethiopia,  owing  to  its 
generally  arid  character,  was  mnch  more  scantily 
peopled,  and  the  tribes  that  shifted  over  rather  than 
occupied  its  scanty  pastures  were  mostly  of  Libyan 
origin,  a  mixed  Negro  and  Barabra  race.  ParatUel 
with  the  Astapus  and  the  Nile  after  their  confluence, 
stretched  a  limestone  range  of  hills,  denominated  by 
Ptolemy  the  Aethiopian  mountains  (r&  AlBunrucit 
fyrit  iv.  8).  They  separated  Aethiopia  from  the 
Garamantes.  West  of  the  elbow  land  which  lay 
between  MeroS  and  Napata  was  a  district  called 
Tergedum.  North  of  Tergedum  the  Nnbae  came 
down  to  the  Nile-bank  between  the  towns  of  Primis 
Parva  and  Phtuii ;  and  northward  of  these  were  the 
above-mentioned  Euonymitae,  who  extended  to  Pselds 
in  lat  23*^. 

In  the  region  Dodecaschoenns  or  Aethiopia  above 
Egypt  were  the  following  towns:  Hiera  Sycaminus 
('le^  SvK^^yos:  PtoL;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162:  ^ivKd/uyoVj  Philostrat  ApolL  Tyan, 
iv.  2),  Uie  southernmost  town  of  the  district  (  Wady 
Maharrahahy  Burckhardt's  7Vave&,p.  100) ;  Cobtb 
(Koprla  irptirrif  Agartharcides,  p.  22;  It.  Anton, 
p.  1 62),  Kortif  four  miles  north  of  Hiera  Sycamines ; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  Tachokfso 
(Taxofi^d:  Herod,  ii.  29;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  2:  Mrro- 
Kofi^y  PtoL  iv.  5;  Tacompsos,  PliiL  vi.  29.  s.  35) 
was  situated  upon  an  island  (probably  Deraz)  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  was  occupied  by 
Aethiopians  and  Egyptians.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
was  PsELCiS  (YcAicts,  Strab.  p.  820;  Anstid.  Aegin. 
i.  p.  512).  It  was  built  in  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  its  erection  was  so  injurious  to  Tachompso,  that 
the  latter  came  to  be  denominated  Contra  Pselcis,  and 
lost  its  proper  appellation.  Pselcis  was  dght  miles 
from  Hiera  Sycaminos,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a 
cohort  of  German  hoarse  (Not  Imp.)  in  the  Roman 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  was  Tutzis 
{Dschird$cheh)f  whero  some  remarkable  monuments 
still  exist:  and  Taphis  (Tair/y,  Olympiad,  ap.  Pho- 
iiunij  80,  p.  194;  ToBiSj  Ptol.  iv.  5),  opposite  to 
which  was  Gontra-Taphis  (Teffah)y  whero  ruins  have 
been  discovered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  laige  stone-quarries.  FinaUy,  Parembole, 
the  frontier-garrison  of  Egypt,  where  even  so  late  as 
the  4th  century  a.  d.  a  R^an  l^;ion  was  stationod. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  war  with  Candace 
(b.  a  22),  has  preserved  a  brief  record  of  the  route 
of  Petronius  in  his  second  invasion  of  Mero^,  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  places  of  importance. 
The  Roman  general  passed  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
through  Dongola  and  Nubia,  and  occupied  or  halted 
1^  the  following  stations :  Pselcis,  Primis  Magna,  or 
Premnis  {Ibrim)  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  ri\'er, 
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Phturis  (Farrca),  and  Aboccis  or  Abuncis  (Ahoo^ 
simbel,  Jp$ambtd  on  the  left,  Cambysis  (ro/iic<a 
KaftJS^ov)  and  Atteva  or  Attoba,  near  the  third 
cataract.  If  Josephus  can  be  relied  upon  indeed, 
the  Persians  must  have  penetzated  the  Nile-valley 
much  higher  up  than  the  Romans,  and  than  either 
Herodotus  or  Diodorus  (i.  34)  will  permit  us  to 
suppose.  For  the  Jewish  historian  (AnUq.  iL  10) 
represents  Cambyses  as  conquering  the  captal  of 
Aethiopia,  and  changing  its  name  from  Saba  to 
MeroS. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Nubia  belong  to 
MeroS  and  are  briefly  described  under  that  head.  To 
MeroS  also,  as  the  centre  and  perhaps  the  creature 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Aethiopia,  we  refer  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the 
land  above  Egypt. 

The  principal  modem  travellers  who  have  explored 
or  described  the  country  above  Egypt  are  Brucn, 
Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  Minutoli,  Gau  and  Rosellini. 
Lord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt's  Travels,  Waddington  and 
Hanbury*fl  Journals,  RU^^l's  and  Cailleaud's  Travels, 
&c., "  Heeren's  Histarical  Researches,"  voL  i.  pp.285 
— 473,and  the  geographical  work  of  Ritter  have  been 
consulted  for  the  preceding  article.      [W.  B.  D.] 

AETNA  (Afryi) :  EtLAhpcuoty  Aetnenais),  a  city 
of  Sicily,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountam  of  the 
same  name,  on  its  southern  declivity.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  Sicelian  city,  and  was  called  iKEsaA  or 
Inessum  ("In^o-o-o,  Thuc  Strab.;  "lini^KroVj  Stepli. 
Byz.  V.  Afryi};  Diodorus  has  the  corrupt  fbnn  *£v- 
yri<ria):  but  after  the  death  of  Hieron  I.  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  colonists  whom  he  had  established  at 
Oatana,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Inessa,  a  place  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  occupied,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  name  of  Aetna,  previously  given 
by  Hieron  to  his  new  colony  at  Oatana.  [Oataxa.] 
In  C(H)sequenoe  of  this  they  continued  to  r^anl 
Hieron  as  their  oekist  or  iinmder.  (Died.  xL  76; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  The  new  name,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  adopted,  and  we  find 
Thucydides  at  a  later  period  still  employing  the  old 
appellation  of  Inessa.  It  seems  to  have  &Ilen  into 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  and  was  occupied  by 
them  with  a  strong  garrison;  and  in  B.C.426  we 
find  the  Athenians  under  Laches  in  vam  attempting 
to  wrest  it  from  their  hands.  (Thuciii.  103.^  Durin;r 
the  great  Athenian  expedition,  Inessa,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  dty  of  Hybla,  continued  steadfast  in  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  on  which  account  their  lands 
were  ravaged  by  the  Athenians.  (Id.  vi.  96.)  At 
a  subsequent  period  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a 
fortress,  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  in  the  dvil 
dissensions  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  the  refuge  of  th^ 
Syracnsan  knights  who  had  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Dionysius.  But  in  b.  a  403,  tiiat  despot  made  him- 
self master  of  Aetna,  where  he  soon  after  established 
a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  previously 
been  settied  at  Catana.  These  continued  faithful  to 
Dionysius,  notwithstanding  the  general  defecti<Hi  of 
his  allies,  during  the  Carthaginian  mvasion  in  b.  c. 
396,  and  retain^  possession  of  the  dty  till  B.a  339, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  its  Cunpanian 
occupants  put  to  the  sword.  (Diod.  xiii.  113,  xiv.  7, 
8,  9,  14,  58,  61,  xvi  67,  82.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  it  from  this  time  till  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  it  as  a  munidpal  town  of  consi- 
derable importance;  its  territory  being  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  com  of  all  Sidly.  Its  citizens  suficred 
severelv  from  the  exactions  of  Yerres  and  his  agents. 
rCic  Ferr.  iii.  23,  44,  45,  iv.  51.)    The  Aetnensea 


•n  ilici  '""^"^  b;  Pliuj  uuong  Oa  "  popnl 
podiaiii '  of  SrOj ;  (nil  the  duh  of  liia  d 
tintd  bgCh  in  Pteknij  Kod  tbc  ItiiMiaria,  bi 
tubseqncni  hutia;  ud  the  period  of  ' 


Great  d«iU  cmsts  u  to  the  nle  of  Aetna.  Etnbo 
lelb  ni  (ri.  p.  273)  that  it  wuiKar  Cntiinpi,  and 
<ru  tbe  place  baa  vhrnce  Invellen  nnulljr 
asid  tbt  moontiuii.  Bat  in  auodier  paaage 
p.  KS)  he  eipnalj  up  that  it  *aa  oulf  80 
mdii  trim  Calana.  The  ICin.  Ant.  (p.  93)  places 
il  It  12  H.  P.  from  Catena,  and  the  laoie  dittance 
&cBn  Centnrip ;  Ita  poatitn  between  th«e  two 
a  forths'  aufiinied  bj  Thui^^didea  (ti.  96)- 
uXirilbBtBikdiag  thcee  nmunailj  prvdae  datj 
tutt  litiialJaD  canaot  be  filed  inth  certainty. 
dUu  antiqaaiiea  genBall  j  ^Jace  it  at  Sla  Maria  di 
LUodia^  -which  agreea  well  with  the  stjong  positif 
of  ibe  dtf,  bat  ii  cenainl j  tw  distant  fnini  Cataa 
<>i  Ihe  other  band  &  Niooio  dM  Anna,  a  coovei 
ja«t  abo<rt  Nkoloti,  whicfa  ia  n);arded  b;  Cluveiii 
»  the  ate,  a  ten  high  np  the  monntaio  to  have  eti 
bm  ax  the  high  md  &om  Catana  to  Centnrip. 
Uannett,  bowerer,  ipcaka  of  miaa  al  a  place  called 
r<ufrs,  about  £(  milea  M.  E.  frnu  Paterad,  on  a  liiU 
prQfcting  fraai  the  foot  (^  the  moootain,  which  ho 
n^ania  aa  the  aite  of  Aetna,  and  which  would  cer- 
tuily  agree  well  ^th  the  reqniuEe  Gonditjom*  fie 
dia  not  die  hi>  aathcritr,  tad  the  ipot  ia  not  de- 
•cribedbyaiijtecetittnTElleT.  (ClnTs.Kntp.  133; 
Am  it.  Ltx,  Topogr.  Sic  ToL  iiL  p.  60;  Uaniwit, 
Jlai  ToL  iL  p.  M3.) 

There  eiiit  eoini  (£  Aetna  in  conndnable  nnznben, 
Intpindpallj  of  coj^ier;  thejbear  tbe  name  of  the 
pa^  at  full,  ATTNAUIN.  Thoee  of  BilTer,  which 
aie  T(i7  iiue,arennulBrta  MOW  of  Catana,  but  bear 
ml/ the  abbrmated  legend  ATTN,       [E.H.B.] 


AETNA  (Afir*),  a  cclebraled  Tolcanic  mmnti^ 
ef  Sicilj,  ntnated  in  the  ME.  jmii  of  the  ialand, 
adjauDg  tbe  am-cDast  between  Tanntnematn  and 
Catana.  It  U  nmr  called  bj  tbe  pauantrj  of  Sicily 
ifd^Odlo.Bnaniecanpuandedoftha  Italian  if  MM, 
and  die  AialncJOel,  a  mountain;  bot  13  atiU  well- 
biHtibj  ibenanMof  £Ah.  It  i>  by  far  the  krftieM 
nuODlain  in  ^rily,  rimng  to  a  height  of  10,87«  feet 
■ti«e  tlie  leid  of  the  eea,  while  its  baae  ia  not  leu 
than  90  miles  in  drcom&jence.  Like  moat  Tolcanic 
nunnaini  it  fbnni  a  distinct  and  iaolated  maaa, 
bariog  ne  leaJ  ccnnediim  witJl  the  moontain  eronpa 
ta  tbe  N.  of  it,  6«n  whicb  it  ia  aeparated  by  the 
niley  irf  tbe  Aceaines,  or  J  (oiMCara,- while  its  Ihnila 
an  the  W.  and  S.  are  de&ud  by  the  riTer  Symaethns 
(tbe  SaefD  or  CtorreUa),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  lea. 
Tbe  vulcatiic  phoKCoena  which  it  jnsits  oc  a  far 
pfala  scale  than  ia  seen  elaewbere  in  Eontpe,  early 
■ttnetal  the  attentioD  of  tbe  andenle,  and  Iheie  ie 
•eatcelj  ajiy  object  of  physical  gMgrapby  of  which 
Ire  find  nun  muneroui  and  amgde  noticea. 

It  a  ceMaio  from  (teological  ccauideratimB,  that 
Ille  £nt  craptkD*  of  Aetna  most  haTC  loig  peceded 
tbe  Urtorical  era ;  and  if  any  reliance  could  be  plac«d 


AETNA.  (I 

on  the  Iket  reeordod  by  Diodoma  (r.  6),  that  Iha 

Sicaniana  were  ixanprlled  to  abandon  that  ofiginal 
settlement!  in  the  £.  Jwt  of  the  island  in  ixai^ 
qnenci  of  tbe  freqnency  and  liolence  of  these  oot- 
borsts,  we  should  have  snffideDt  eridenc*  that  it  wa> 
m  a  state  of  actiie  operaticn  at  the  earliest  poiod  at 
which  gidly  was  inhabited.  It  is  difficult,  howeta', 
to  beliere  that  any  such  tradition  waa  really  pre- 
serred;  and  it  is  far  more  pnbabls,  as  related  by  Thn- 
cydides  (li.  2),  that  ths  Scanians  were  diiren  to  tbe 
W.  portion  of  ths  ialand  I7  the  iovKdm  of  the  S- 
cehan:,,  or  Sicnli;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eilesce  of 
Homer  coiceming  Aetna  has  been  fitqucDtly  urged 
as  a  proof  that  the  monutain  was  not  ^roin  astate 
of  Tolcanic  actinty,  and  tiiongh  it  would  be  abnud 


■  infer: 


«(a. 


thoiB)  that  there  had  been  no  prmioiu  eruptions,  it 
may  fairly  be  auiuned  that  these  phenomena  vera 
sot  Teiy  frequent  or  ndeat  in  the  dayi  of  (be  poet, 
c^enrise  soms  Tague  rnmour  of  them  most  hare 
reached  iiim  among  the  other  marvels  of  "  the  far 


Bat  the  name  a] 


bably  ite  Tolcanic  diaiacter,  waa  known  to 
(Eralosth-ap  Strab.  i.  p.  23),  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  Sidly,  it  attracted  general 
attention.  IMndar  dcacribee  the  phenomena  of  tha 
mountain  in  a  "*■"""■  equslly  accurate  and  poetical 
—  the  ttreams  of  Gn  that  were  vomited  forth  from 
ita  inmoet  recesMS,  and  the  riven  (of  lava)  that  gave 
forth  only  anxike  in  the  daytime,  but  m  the  datkneaa 
aumned  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  criman  fin 
roUing  down  into  tbe  deep  sea.  (Fgth.  L  W)  Att- 
chyloa  also  alludee  distinctly  to  the  ^  rivera  of  fire, 
devouring  with  their  fierce  jaws  the  smooth  fields  at 
the  fertile  Sidly."  (iVom.  V.  368.)  Great  nrup(i(u, 
accomjanisd  with  streams  of  lava,  were  net,  tunrerer, 
frequent.  We  learn  from TbncyiUdes  (iii.  llfi)  (hat 
the  one  which  he  records  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponneaian  war  (b.  c.  4SS)  was  mly  tho  third 
which  had  talen  place  sines  the  eatablishmmt  of  tlie 
Greeks  in  the  island.  The  date  of  Ihe  earhest  is  not 
mentioned!  ^^  second  (which  ia  evidently  the  cue 
moreparticolarlyrefemd  to  by  Pindar  and  AeBcbylna) 
look  place,  acoording  to  Thncydides,  SO  yeanbefbrv 
the  above  due,  or  B.C.47S;  but  it  is  pUcolby  the 
^arian  ChrDDicle  in  the  same  year  with  the  battle 
>fPlataea,B.c.479.  (Maim.  Par.  68,  ed.  C.  MUller.) 
The  next  after  that  of  D.  c.  429  is  the  one  recorded  by 
Diodoma  in  B.C.  396,a«  having  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore that  date,  which  had  laid  waste  so  conudfrable 
part  ofthe  tract  between  Tauromeniam  and  Catana, 
as  to  lender  it  impossible  for  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  to  advance  with  bis  army  along  tbe  coast, 
(Mod.  xiv.  59:  the  same  emptkm  is  noticed  by 
Orcnna,  iL  18.)  Prom  thia  time  we  have  no  account 
of  any  great  outbreak  till  B.C.  140,  when  tbe  tnotui' 
tain  seems  to  have  suddenly  asmmol  a  conditioa  of 
eitraordinary  activity,  and  we  find  no  less  than  ftor 
violentempticnsrecordedwithin  20  years,  via.  in  B.C. 
140,  13S,  1!6,  121;  the  last  of  which  infiided  tbe 
meet  seiions  damage,  uA  only  on  the  territory  but 
the  dly  of  Catena.  (Ores.  V.  6, 10, 18 ;  Jnl.  Obseq. 
es,  85,  89.)  Other  eruptions  are  also  mentioned  as 
accompanyinfc  the  ontbr^  of  the  dvil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Cseear,  b.  c  49,  and  immediately  pn- 
ceding  the  death  of  the  Utter,  b.  c  44  (Virg.  G.  i. 
4?li  Ur.i^.Serti.adVirg.Lc.i  PetPMi.  de fl.  C. 
135;  Lucan.  i.  545),  and  these lucceasive ontbunta 
appear  to  have  so  completely  devsotated  the  whole 
tract  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  tnouDtnin,  a>  to  hare 
rendered  it  uninhabitable  and  almost  impasMble  fram 
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mnt  of  water.  (Apfun,  B.  C.  ▼.  114.)  Agsr ,  M 
B.a  38,  thevoicaDosppeantohsvebeenin  at  least 
a  partial  state  of  erapdoo  (Id.  t.  117),  and  6  yeaza 
afterwaids,  just  before  the  onlbreak  of  the  civil  war 
between  Octaviaa  and  Antoiqr,  Difoo  Cassiiis  le- 
ooida  a  more  serious  onthont,  acoompamed  with  a 
stream  of  lara  wfaidi  did  great  damage  to  the  ad- 
joinhig  ooontry.  (Dion  Cass.  L  8.)  Bat  from  this 
time  forth  the  vdcanie  agency  ^ipears  to  have  been 
companlivriyqiiiesceiit;  the  smfike  and  noises  which 
tenJBed  the  empenxr  Calignhi  (Soet  CaL  51)  were 
probably  nothing  very  eztraordinaiy,  and  with  this 
exception  we  h«ir  only  of  two  emptions  dnzing  the 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  one  in  the  reign  of  Yes- 
panan,  a.  d.  70,  and  the  other  in  that  oi  Dedns, 
A.  D.  251,  neither  of  which  is  noticed  by  oontem- 
porazy  writensy  and  may  therefore  be  presnmed  to 
have  been  of  no  very  fonmdable  character.  Qrosios, 
writing  in  the  begipning  of  the  fifth  oentniy,  spealDS 
of  Aetna  as  having  then  become  hannless,  and  only 
smoking  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  stories  of  its 
past  Tiolence.  (Idat.  Chiron,  ad  ann,  70 ;  Vita 
St  Agathae,  op.  Cluoer,  SkiL  p^  106 ;  Oros.  ii 

14.)* 

From  these  aoooonts  it  is  evident  that  the  vol- 
canic action  of  Aetna  was  in  andent,  as  M  still  con- 
tinoes  in  modem  times,  of  a  very  irregolar  and  inter- 
mittent character,  and  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  npon  those  passages,  whether  of  poets  or  prose 
writers,  which  apparently  describe  it  as  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  Bat  with  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ordinaiy 
volcanic  phenomena  iriiich  it  exhibited  were  more 
striking  and  oonspicnoos  in  the  age  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny  than  at  the  present  day.  The  expreasiotts, 
however,  of  the  latter  writer,  that  its  noise  was  heard 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Sicily,  and  that  its 
ashes  were  carried  not  only  to  Taoromeniam  and 
Catena,  bat  to  a  distance  of  150  miles,  of  coarse  re- 
fer only  to  times  of  violent  eraption.  Livy  also  re- 
cords that  in  the  year  b.  o.  44,  the  hot  sand  and 
ashes  were  carried  ss  £»  as  Bhegiam.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
ii.  103.  106,  iii.  8.  14;  Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Qtorg.  L 
471.)  It  is  onnecessary  to  do  more  than  allnde  to 
the  well-known  descriptioiD  of  the  eruptions  of  Aetna 
in  Virgil,  which  has  been  imitated  both  by  Silios 
Italicos  and  Clandian.  (Virg.  Aen,  iii.  570 — 577 ; 
Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  58 — 69;  Chradian  deRc^U  Proterp, 
i.  161.) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  moontain  is  well 
described  by  Strabo,  who  tells  as  that  the  apper 
parts  were  bare  and  covered  with  ashes,  bat  with 
snow  in  the  winter,  while  the  lower  elopes  were 
clothed  with  forests,  and  with  planted  groonds,  the 
volcanic  ashes,  which  were  at  first  so  destnictive, 
nltimately  producing  a  soil  of  great  fortility,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain,  as  described  to  him  by  those  who 
had  lately  ascended  it,  was  a  level  plain  of  about  20 
stadia  in  drcumfenmoe,  surrounded  by  a  brow  or 
ridge  like  a  walL  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  which 
consisted  of  deep  and  hot  sand,  rose  a  small  hillock 
of  similar  aspect,  over  which  hung  a  doud  of  smoke 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  200  foot.  He,  however, 
jusUy  adds,  that  theee  appearances  were  subject  to 
constant  variations,  and  that  there  was  sometimes 

*  For  the  more  recent  history  of  the  mountain 
and  its  eruptions,  see  Ferrara,  Detcrvdone  delf  Etna, 
Palermo,  1818;  and  Daubeny  on  Voleanoetf  2d 
edit.  pp.  283 — 290. 
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ODiy  fine  enter,  aoBhetiiiiea  more.  (Stnb.  vL  ppw  Sfi9, 
273,  274.)  It  is  evident  from  tins  acooont  that 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  in  his  time  a  com- 
mon enterprise.  Lndlins  abo  speaks  of  it  as  not 
nnosoal  for  peofde  to  ascend  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  oiflfer  incense  to  the  totdaiy  gods  of  the 
moontain  (LodL  Aetna,  336;  see  also  Seneca,  Ep» 
79),  and  we  are  tdd  that  the  empenxr  Hadrian,  when 
he  visited  Sicily,  made  the  ascent  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  son  rise  from  thence.  (Spart.  ffadr.  13.) 
It  is  therefore  a  strsnge  mistake  in  Clandian  (di 
RapL  Proserp.  L  158)  to  represent  the  summit  aa 
inaccessible.  At  a  distance  of  less  than  1400  foet 
from  the  highest  point  are  some  renuuns  of  a  brick 
building,  cleuly  of  Roman  work,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Torre  del  Filoeofo,  from  a  vul- 
gar tradition  connecting  it  with  Empedodes:  this 
has  been  supposed,  with  far  more  plaosibility,  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  the  visit  of  Hadrian.  (Smyth'a 
Sicify,  p.  149 ;  Ferrara,  Detcriz.  ddC  Etna,  p.  28.) 

liany  andent  writers  describe  the  upper  part  of 
Aetna  as  clothed  with  perpetoal  snow,  flndwr  calls 
it  "  the  nurse  of  the  keen  snow  all  the  year  long  " 
(PjftA.  i.  36),  and  the  apparent  contradiction  of  its 
perpetual  fires  and  everlasting  snows  is  a  fiivoorite 
subject  of  declamation  with  the  riietorical  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  a  later  period.  (SiL  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 
69;  CUuidian.<fei2ap<./Vos.  i.l64;  Solin.5.§9.) 
Strabo  and  Pliny  more  reasonably  state  that  it  was 
covered  with  snow'  in  the  winier;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  ito  condition  in  early  ages 
differed  from  its  present  state  in  this  respect.  The 
highest  parts  of  the  mountain  are  still  covered  vrith 
snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  oc- 
casionally patches  S  it  will  lie  in  hollows  and  rifla 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  forests  which 
dothe  tiie  middle  regions  of  the  moontain  are  alluded 
to  by  many  writers  (Strab.  vL  p.  273;  Claud.  L  c. 
159);  and  Diodorus  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse derived  from  thence  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  his  fleet  in  b.  c  399.  (Diod. 
xiv.  42.) 

It  was  natural  that  speculations  should  early  be 
directed  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Aetna.  A  roythdogical  fable,  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  poets  from  Pindar  downwards,  as- 
cribed them  to  the  struggle  of  the  giant  Typhoens  (or 
Enceladus  according  to  others),  who  had  heem  buried 
under  the  lofty  pile  by  Zeus  after  the  defeat  of  the 
giants.  (Pind.  Pjfth.  i.  35 ;  Aesdi.  Prom,  365 ;  Vir^. 
Aen,  iii.  578;  Ovid.lfe<.  v.  346;  Claud,  le,  152; 
Ludl.  Aetna,  41 — ^71.)  Others  assigned  it  aa  the 
workshop  of  Vulcan,  though  this  was  placed  by  the 
more  ordinary  tradition  in  the  Aedian  islands.  Later 
and  more  philoeophical  writers  ascribed  the  emptions 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  pent  up  in  subterraneaa 
caverns,  abounding  with  sulphur  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances;  while  others  concdved  them  to 
originate  from  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  the  same  materials.  Both  these  theories  are 
discussed  and  developed  by  Lucretius,  bat  at  mach 
greater  length  by  the  author  of  a  separate  poem  en- 
titied  "  Aetna,*'  which  was  for  a  ki^  time  ascribed 
to  Comdius  Severus,  but  has  been  attributed  by  its 
more  recent  editors,  Wemsdorf  and  Jacob,  to  the 
younger  Ludlius,  the  friend  and  ocmtemporary  of 
Seneca.f  It  contains  some  powerful  passages,  but 
is  disfigured  by  obscority,  and  adds  littie  to  our 


t  For  a  fuller  discusdon  of  this  question,  aee  the 
Biogr,  Diet,  art.  LucUwt  Junior^ 
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knowledge  of  the  luBtoix  or  phefKUMiaa  of  the  moim- 

tarn.   (Uflct  tL  640 — 703;  Ladl.  Aetmt,  92,  et 

eeq.;  Jofltiii, JT.  1 ;  Seneca, fjpul.  79 ;  Claoduui,  iL  c. 

1 69 — 176.)    The  ooBnectkia  of  these  Tolcank  phe  • 

nomeu  vith  the  eutfaqnakee  by  which  the  island 

vaa  fmpatfy  i^^itated,  iras  too  ohvkms  to  escape 

notk»|  end  was  indeed  implied  in  the  popular  tnir 

df  ticB.    Some  vziten  also  asserted  tiiat  there  was  a 

rabtemnean  eonummicatkKi  between  Aetna  and  the 

Aeritsn  isfaaidS|  and  that  theemptions  of  thefonner 

were  ohBerred  to  alfcenate  with  those  of  Hiera  and 

StniBgyle.  (Kod.  ▼.  7.) 

The  name  of  Aetna  was  eividentlj  derived  from  its 
fioy  cfaaiacter,  and  has  the  same  root  as  odSto,  to 
boiB.  Bnt  in  later  times  a  mythological  origin  was 
hasd  fir  it,  andthe  moontain  was  supposed  to  hare 
Rcaved  its  name  from  a  nymph,  Aetna,  the  daughter 
of  Uranos  and  Gaea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Briaiens.  (SchoL  ad  Tbeocr.  Id.  i.  65.)  The  monn- 
uin  itself  is  spohcn  of  by  Pmdar  {Pifth.  I  57)  as 
ttcaecnted  to  Zeos;  bat  at  a  later  period  Solinus 
caiHa  it  sacred  to  Vnkan;  and  we  leam  that  there 
existed  on  it  a  temple  of  that  deity.  This  was  not, 
hoiwewr,  as  sapposed  by  some  writers,  near  the  som- 
mit  of  the  moontain,  bnt  in  the  middle  or  forest 
npxKk,  as  we  are  toUL  that  it  was  snrronnded  by  a 
pQve  of  sacred  trees.  (Solin.  5.  §  9;  Aelian,  S.  A. 
xi.  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AETOrUA^ArrmMa:  ^£/L  AlrMXtT;,  Aetolns),  a 
&^ct  of  Greece,  the  boondaries  of  which  varied 
at  diifaeat  periods.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 
boonded  on  the  W.  by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was 
sepuated  by  the  river  Acheloos,  on  the  K.  by  the 
mcfoirtainoos  cocmtry  inhabited  by  the  Athamanes, 
Dobpes,  and  Dryopes,  on  the  NE.  by  Doris  and 
llalia,  CD  the  S£.  by  Locris,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
ectnnce  to  the  Corinthian  gnlf.  It  contained  about 
1165  square  miles.  It  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricti,  called  Old  Aetolia  (^  iipxcda  A/rwX/a),  and 
Aetdk  Epctetos  (^  Micnrrof)^  or  the  Acquired. 
The  fonner  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
AcbdoDs  to  the  Evenus,  and  inland  as  &r  as  Ther- 
mom,  opposite  the  Acamanian  town  of  Stratus:  ihe 
btter  ioduded  the  northem  and  more  mountainous 
port  of  the  province,  and  also  the  country  on  the 
coast  between  the  Evenus  and  Locris.  When  this 
dhisian  was  introduced  is  unknown;  but  it  cannot 
have  been  founded  upon  conquest,  for  the  inland 
A£t(£ans  were  never  subdued.  The  country  between 
the  Acheloos  and  the  Evenus  appears  in  tradition 
as  the  ordinal  abode  of  the  Aetolians;  and  the 
tenn  Epictetus  probabfy  only  indicates  the  snbse- 
qnent  extension  of  thcar  name  to  the  remainder  of 
the  ooontiy.  Strabo  makes  the  promontoiy  An- 
tlnMam  the  boundary  between  Aetdia  and  Locris, 
bot  some  of  the  towns  between  this  promcmtoiy  and 
the  Evenus  belonged  originally  to  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
criaos.    (Strab.  pp.  336,  450,  459.) 

The  country  on  the  coast  between  the  Achdous 
and  the  Evenus  is  a  fsrtile  plain,  called  Parache- 
kittis  (pttpax^Kwris),  after  the  former  river.  This 
phun  is  boonded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills 
called  Ancynthus,  north  of  which  and  df  the  lakes 
Hyria  aai  Trichonis  there  again  opens  out  another 
exteaave  plain  oppodte  &e  town  of  Stratus.  These 
are  the  only  two  plains  in  AetoUa  of  any  extent. 
The  remainder  of  die  country  is  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  forests, 
ud  fuH  of  dangerous  ravines.  These  mountains 
are  a  loatb-westeriy  continuation  of  Mt.  Pmdus,  and 
hsTeoever  been  crossed  by  any  road,  either  in  andent 
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or  modem  times.  The  following  moimtalns  are 
mentioned  by  special  names  by  the  ancient  wntcrs: 
—  l.TYMPHBEarrus  (Ti/m^Wtoj),  on  the  northem 
frontier,  was  a  southerly  continuation  of  Mt.  PiAus, 
and  more  properly  belongs  to  Dryopis.  [Dbtopis.] 
2.  BoMi  (B«/aof ),  on  the  noith-eastem  fixmtier,  was 
the  most  westerly  part  of  Mt.  Oeta,  inhabited  by  the 
Bomienses.  In  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Evenus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  461;  Thuc.  iii.  96;  Stoph.  B.  #.  r. 
BotfAoi.)  3.  CoBAX  (K^pa{),  also  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  was  a  south-westerly  oonthiuatiaa 
of  Oeta,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  greatest 
mountain  in  Aetolia.  There  was  a  pass  through  it 
leadmg  to  Thermopybie,  which  the  consul  Adlius 
Glabrio  crossed  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss  of 
many  beasts  of  burthen  in  his  passage,  when  he 
marched  from  Thermopylae  to  Kaupactus  in  b.  c. 
191.  Leake  remarks  that  the  route  of  Glabrio  was 
probably  by  the  >'ale  of  the  Vistritsa  into  that  of 
the  Kokkmo^  over  the  ridges  which  connect  VeMM 
with  Vardhuriy  but  very  near  the  latter  mountain, 
which  is  thus  identified  with  Corax.  Corax  is  de- 
scribed on  that  occasion  by  Livy  as  a  very  high 
mountdn,  lymg  between  Gallipolis  and  Nanpactus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  450;  Liv.  xxxvi.  30;  Ste^  B.  #.r.; 
Leake,  Northem  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  624.)  4.  Ta- 
PHiAflSUS  (yaifnaffff6s',  KaH-tkala),  a  southerly 
continuation  of  Corax,  extended  down  to  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  where  it  terminated  in  a  lofty  moun- 
tain near  the  town  of  Macjmia.  In  thb  mountain 
HessMS  and  the  other  Centaurs  were  said  to  have 
been  buried,  and  from  their  corpses  arose  the  stinking 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  frxnn  which 
the  western  Locrians  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Ozoke,  or  the  Stinking.  Modem  travdlers 
have  fi>und  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Taphiassus  a  number 
of  springs  of  fetid  water.  Taphiassus  derives  its 
modem  name  ciKaH^kala,  or  "  Bad-htdder,"  irom 
the  dangerous  road,  which  runs  akmg  the  face  of  a 
predpitous  diff  overiumging  the  sea,  half  way  up 
the  mountam.  (Strab.  pp.  427,  451,  460;  Antig. 
Caryst.  129;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Leake,  vd.  i.  p.  Ill; 
Mure,  Tour  m  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  135;  Gell,  /(mer. 
p.  292.)  5.  Chalcis  or  Chalceia  (XiXnu  i) 
XoAicia:  Vcurdstova),  an  offidioot  of  Taphiassus, 
rannlng  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  brtween  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  and  Taphiassus.  At  its  foot 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Taphiassus  and 
Chalcis  are  the  ancient  names  of  the  two  great 
mountains  running  dose  down  to  the  sea^ooast,  a 
little  west  of  the  promontoiy  Antirrhium,  and  sepa- 
rated {run  each  other  by  some  low  ground.  Each 
of  these  mountuns  ris«}  from  tiie  sea  in  oat  dark 
gloomy  mass.  (Strab.  pp.  451,  460;  Horn.  It  ii. 
640;  Leake,  tc.\  Mure,  vol. i.  p.  171.)  6.  AaA- 
cnrruus  QApdKwBos:  Zygot)^  a  range  of  moun- 
ta^  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the 
Achdous  to  the  Evenus,  and  sqMuating  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea  from  the  upper  plain 
above  the  lakes  Hyria  and  Trichonis.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  450.)  [Abacykthus.]  7.  Paxaetouum 
(Ffiefia),  a  mountain  KE.  df  Thermum,  in  which 
dty  the  Aetdians  hdd  the  meetings  of  their  league. 
(Plin.  iv.  2;  PoL  v.  8;  Leake,  voL  i.   p.  131.) 

8.  MncNus  (rh  ^s  VLivivov,  Pint,  de  Fluviit, 
p.  44),  between  the  rivers  Evenus  and  Hylaetbus. 

9.  Macyiqum,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (/.  c), 
must,  from  its  name,  have  been  near  the  town  of 
Macynia  on  the  coast,  and  consequently  a  part  of 
Mt.  Taphiassus.  10.  Curium  (KovfHoy)^  a  moon- 
tarn  between  Pleuron  and  lake  Trichonis,  from  which 
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tlie  Curetes  were  said  to  hxn  derived  their  name. 
It  is  a  bimnch  of  AracjnthuB.     (Strab.  z.  p.  451.) 

The  two  chief  riven  of  Aetolia  were  the  AchelooB 
andthe  Evenos,  which  flowed  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  connw  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  [Achs- 
]x>us:  EvKNUS.]  There  were  no  other  rivers  in  the 
country  worthy  dT  mention,  wiUi  the  exception  of  the 
Campjlos  and  Cyathos,  both  of  which  were  triba- 
taries  of  the  Achelous.     [  Achelous.] 

There  were  several  bkes  in  the  two  great  plains 
of  Aetolia.  The  npper  plain,  N.  of  Mt.  Aracynthos, 
contained  two  large  lakes,  which  communicated  with 
each  other.  The  eastern  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
was  called  Trichonis  (Tpix<»vis,  PoL  ▼.  7,  xi.  4:  Lake 
ofApohuro),  the  western  was  named  Hyria  i^Lake 
if  Zygoi)*,  and  from  the  fatter  issued  the  river 
Cyathus,  which  flowed  into  tiie  Achelons  near  the 
town  of  Conope,  afterwards  Arsinoe  (Ath.  z.  p.  424). 
This  lake,  named  Hyrie  by  Ovid  (^Met,  vii.  3^  1 ,  seq.) 
is  called  Hydra  (^TZpa)  in  the  common  text  of  Strabo, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Lysimachia  (AiMrt/mx^a)  from  a  town  of  that  name 
upon  its  southern  shore.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Its  proper 
name  appeare  to  have  been  Hyria,  which  might  easily 
be  changed  into  Hydra.  (Miiilcr,  Dorians^  vol.  ii. 
p.  481.)  This  lake  is  ako  named  Conope  by  Anto- 
ninus Liberalis  (Met.  12).  The  mountain  Aracynthus 
runs  down  towards  the  ^ores  of  both  lakes,  and  near 
the  lake  Hyrie  there  is  a  ravine,  which  Ovid  (2.  c) 
'^ calls  the  '*  Cycneia  Tempo,*'  because  Cycnos  was 
said  to  have  been  here  changed  into  a  swan  by  Apollo. 
The  principal  sources  which  form  both  tiie  lakes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  overhanging  the 
eastern,  or  lake  Trichonis;  a  current  flows  from  E. 
to  W.  through  the  two  lakes;  and  the  river  of 
Gyathos  is  nothing  more  than  a  oontinnation  of  the 
same  stream  (Leake,  vol.  L  p.  154).  In  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  there  were  several  smaller  lakes  or 
lagoons.  Of  these  Strabo  (pp.  459,  460)  mentions 
three.  1.  Gynia  (Kvi^Ia),  wl^ch  was  60  stadia  long 
and  20  broad,  and  communicated  with  the  sea.  2. 
Uria  (Oup(a),  which  was  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding  and  half  a  stadium  from  the  sea.  3.  A 
huge  lake  near  Calydon,  belonging  to  the  Bomans  of 
Patrae:  this  lake,  according  to  Strabo,  abounded  in 
fish  (c(fo4^0>  "^^  ^®  gastronomic  poet  Archestratus 
said  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  labraz  (Act^po^), 
a  ravenoos  kind  of  fish.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  311,  a.) 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  these  lakes,  as 
tiie  coast  has  undeigone  numerous  changes;  but 
Leake  supposes  that  the  lagoon  of  AnatoUho  was 
Gynia,  that  cSMetolot^hi  Uria,  and  that  d[Bohhor% 
the  lake  of  Galydon.  The  kst  of  these  lakes  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lake  Onthia  QOv^i),  which 
Nicander  (ap.  Schol.  ad  NicanoL  Ther.  214)  speaks 
of  in  connection  with  Kaupactus.  (Leake,  voL  iii. 
p.  573,  &c) 

In  the  two  great  plains  of  Aetolia  ezoellent  com 
was  grown,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountMus  produced 
good  wine  and  ciiL  These  plains  also  afibrded  abun- 
dance of  pasture  for  horses ;  and  the  Aetolian  horses 
were  reckoned  only  second  to  thoae  of  Thessaly.  In 
the  mountains  there  were  many  wild  beasts,  unong 
which  we  find  mention  of  boare  and  even  of  lions, 
for  Herodotus  gives  the  Thracian  Nestus  and  the 
Achelous  as  the  limits  within  which  lions  were  feund 
in  Europe.    (Herod,  v.  126.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Aetolia  are  s«ud  to 
have  been  Guretes,  who  according  to  some  accounts 
had  come  from  Euboea.  (Strab.  z.  p.  465.)  They 
inhabited  the  phuns  between  the  Adielous  and  the 
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Evonus,  and  the  countiy  received  in  conaequaice  the 
name  of  Guretis.  Besides  them  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  Leleges  and  the  Hyantes,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  driven  out  of  Boeotia.  (Strab.  pp.  322, 
464.)  These  three  peoples  probably  belonged  to  the 
great  Pelasgic  race,  and  were  at  all  events  not  Hel* 
lenes.  The  first  great  Hellenic  settlement  in  the 
countiy  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Epeans,  led 
by  Aetolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  who  crossed  over 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  subdued  the  Ouretes,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  countiy  and  the  people,  siz 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  Aetolus  founded 
tile  town  of  Calydon,  whidi  he  called  after  his  stm, 
and  which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The 
Guretes  oontinued  to  reside  at  ihsai  ancient  capital 
Plenron  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Curium,  and  for  a  long 
time  carried  on  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Calydon. 
Subsequently  the  Guretes  were  driven  out  of  Pleuron, 
and  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  into  Acamania. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Plenron  as  well  as 
Calydon  were  governed  by  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas. 
(Pans.  V.  1.  §  8;  Horn.  II,  iz.  529,  seq.;  Strab. 
p.  463.)  Since  Pleuron  appears  in  the  later  period 
of  the  heroic  age  as  an  Aetolian  city,  it  is  represented 
as  such  from  the  beginning  in  some  legends.  Hence 
Pleuron,  like  Galydon,  is  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name  from  a  son  of  Aetolus  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  7);  and 
at  the  very  time  that  some  legends  represent  it  as 
the  capital  of  the  Guretes,  and  engaged  in  war  with 
Oeneus,  king  of  Galydon,  othere  relate  that  it  was 
governed  by  his  own  brother  Thestius.  Aetolia  was 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  on  account  of 
the  hunt  of  the  Galydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits  of 
Tydeus,  Meleagor  and  the  other  heroes  of  Calydon 
and  Pleuron.  The  Aetolians  also  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war  under  the  command  of  Thoas;  tiiey  came 
in  40  ships  from  Pleuron,  Galydon,  Olenus,  Pyleiie 
and  Ghalcis  (Hom.  iZ  ii.  638).  Sizty  years  after 
the  Trojan  vnur  some  Aeolians,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  along  with  the  Boeotians,  migrated 
into  Aetolia,  and  settled  in  the  country  arouiod  Plenron 
and  Galydon,  which  was  hence  called  AeoHs  after 
them.  (Strab.  p.  464;  Thuc  iiL  102.)  Ephorus 
(ap.  Strab.  p.  465)  however  places  this  migration  at 
the  Aeolians  much  earlier,  for  he  relates  "  that  the 
Aooliaus  once  invaded  the  district  of  Pleuron,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Guretes  and  called  Cnretls, 
and  ezpelled  this  people."  Twenty  yean  afterwards 
occurred  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
under  the  command  of  the  descendants  of  Heradcs. 
The  Aetolian  chief  Ozylus  took  port  in  this  invasion^ 
and  conducted  the  Dorians  across  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  In  return  for  his  services  he  received  Elis 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 

From  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  the  Aetolians.  Notwithstanding  their  fame  in 
the  heroic  age,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
Pekponnesian  war  as  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  of 
the  Grecian  tribes;  and  Thucydides  (L  5)  mentianA 
them,  together  with  their  neighbours  the  OaoUaii 
Locrians  and  Acamanians,  as  retuning  all  the 
habits  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age.  At  this  period 
there  were  three  main  divisions  of  the  Aetohans, 
the  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Eurytfines.  llie 
last,  who  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  threc^ 
spoke  a  language  which  was  unintelligible,  and  were 
in  the  haUt  of  eating  raw  meat.  (Thuc  iii.  102.) 
Thucydides,  however,  does  not  call  than  Bdp€apoi  ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  low  culture  and  uncivilized 
habits,  the  Aetolians  ranked  as  Hellenes,  partlj. 
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it  tppean,  on  sccoiiDt  of  thdr  legendaxj  lenown, 
md  paitbf  on  afccomit  of  their  acknowledged  om- 
nectkn  with  the  Eleans  in  Pelopoonesns.  Each  of 
these  thxee  (fiviacaas  was  sabdiTided  into  several 
Tilbge  tribea.  Thdr  vilhiges  were  nnfortified,  and 
mosteftheinhabitanisliTedb^rplnnder.  Theirtribes 
appear  to  have  heen  inde'pendmt  of  each  other,  and 
It  was  oolj  in  dieomstances  of  common  danger 
tlut  tfaej  acted  in  concert;.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  mountains  were  brave,  active,  azui  invin- 
dbfe.  Thej  woe  Tmrivalled  in  the  nse  of  the 
jpvfin,  ibr  whi<^  they  are  celebrated  hj  Euripides. 
{Phoatus.  139,  140;  comp.  Thnc  iiL  97.) 

The  ApodoU,  Ophionenses,  and  Eurytanes,  in- 
habited onlj  the  central  districts  of  Aetolia,  and 
£d  not  occapiy  any  part  of  the  plain  between  the 
fyenos  and  the  Achdons,  which  was  the  abode  of 
the  more  civilized  part  of  the  nation,  who  bore  iu> 
other  name  than  that  of  Aetdians.  The  Apodoti 
fAvAwrof,  Thnc  iiL  94;  *Av({8oTOi,  Pol.  xvii  5} 
inhabitwl  the  monntains  above  Nanpactos,  on  the 
bardera  of  Loois.  They  are  said  by  Polybins  not 
to  hare  been  Hellenes.  (Comp.  liv.  xzxiL  34.) 
North  of  &ese  dwelt  the  G^Monenses  or  Ophienses 
CO$«op«7f, Thnc  I  e.;  *0^ifir,  Strab.  pp.451,465), 
and  to  them  bdonged  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Bomi« 
enstt  (Baafuii«,  Thnc  iii.  96;  Strab.  p.  451;  Steph. 
Bvz.  iL9.BcifiwQand  Callien8es(KaAXiir9,Thnc.  ^c), 
both  of  which  inhabited  the  ridge  of  Oeta  ronning 
down  towards  the  Malic  gnlf :  the  former  are  placed 
by  Stiabo  (L  c)  at  the  sooroes  of  the  Evenns,  and 
the  poeitiao  of  the  latter  is  fixed  by  that  of  their 
capital  town  CalliDm.  [Caujitx.]  The  Emy- 
taoes  (EvynrrSvcs,  Thnc.  iii.  94,  et  alii)  dwelt 
north  of  the  Ophionoises,  as  fur,  apparently,  as  Mt. 
TymplneBtaa,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  town 
Oechaha,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  place  belong- 
ing to  tlds  people.  They  are  stdd  to  have  possessed 
an  omde  of  Odyssens.  (Strab.  pp.  448,  451,  465; 
Sdifll.  ad  Laoopkr,  799.) 

The  Agraei,  who  inhabited  the  north-west  comer 
of  AetoGa,  bordering  upon  Ambracia,  were  not  a 
fiviaioD  of  the  Aetolian  nati(Hi,  bat  a  separate  people, 
governed  at  the  time  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war  by  a 
king  of  their  own,  and  only  nnited  to  Aetolia  at  a 
Uter  penod.    The  Aperanti,  who  lived  in  the  same 
dEstxict,  vppeat  to  hare  been  a  subdivision  of  the 
Agrao.  [AoBJUn;  Afsbaktl]   Pliny(iv.  3)  men- 
tioia  varioos  other  peoples  as  belonging  to  Aetolia, 
Boch  as  the  Athamanes,  Tjrmphad,  Dobpes,  &c.; 
bat  this  statement  is  only  trae  of  the  later  period 
of  the  AetoGsn  League,  when  the  Aetdians  had  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  most  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Epiras  and  Thessaly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war 
the  Aetdians  had  formed  no  alliance  dther  with 
Sparta  or  Athens,  and  consequently  are  not  men- 
tioned by  nracydides  (ii.  9)  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  allied  fiiroes  of  the  two  nations.  It  was  the 
vnpiofdced  invadon  of  their  oountxy  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  455), 
which  led  them  to  espouse  the  Lacedaemonian  side. 
In  this  year  the  Heesenians,  who  had  been  settled 
at  Naupactus  l^  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  inroads  of  the  Aetolians, 
peranaded  die  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  to 
mazdi  into  the  interior  of  Aetolia,  with  the  hope  of 
eonqoerii^  the  three  great  tribes  of  the  Apodoti, 
Ophionenses,  and  Enrytanes,  nnoe  if  they  were 
sabdoed  the  Athenians  would  became  masters  of 
the  whole  ooontry  between  the  Ambracian  gulf  and 
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Panassns.  Eaving  collected  a  oondderable  force, 
Demosthenes  set  out  from  Nanpactos;  but  the  ex- 
pedition proved  a  complete  fidhure.  After  advandng 
a  lew  ndles  into  the  interior,  he  was  attacked  at 
Aegitium  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Aetdians,  who 
had  occupied  the  a^jsoent  hills.  The  rugged  nature 
of  tiie  ground  prevented  the  Athenian  hoplites  frooi 
coming  to  dose  quarters  with  their  active  foe ;  De- 
mosthenes had  with  him  only  a  small  number  of 
light-armed  troops;  and  in  the  end  the  Athenians 
were  oompletdy  defeated,  and  fied  in  disorder  to  the 
coast.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Aetdians  joined  the 
Peloponnesians  under  Euiylochus  in  making  an 
atta^  upon  Nanpactns,  which  Demosthenes  saved 
with  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  the  Acamanians. 
(Thuc.  iiL  94,  &c.)  The  Aetdians  took  no  further 
part  in  the  Pdoponnesian  war;  for  those  of  the  na- 
don  who  fought  under  the  Athenians  in  Sidly  were 
only  mercenaries.  (Thuc.  vii.  57.)  From  this  time 
tin  that  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  we  find 
scarcdy  any  mention  of  the  Aetolians.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fiieqoently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours  and  ancient  enemies,  the 
Acamanians.     [Acarsania.] 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (a.  c. 
323)  the  Aetolians  jdned  the  confederate  Gredu  In 
what  is  usually  called  the  Lamian  war.  This  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derates at  Crannon  (b.  c.  322);  whereupon  Anti- 
pater  and  Cratems,  having  first  made  peao^  witli 
Athens,  invaded  Aetoha  with  a  large  army.  The 
Aetolians,  however,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
vaders, abandoned  their  villages  in  the  plains  and 
retired  to  their  impregnable  monntains,  where  they 
remained  in  safety,  tH]  the  Macedonian  generals 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  territory  in  order  to 
march  against  Perdiccas.  (DiodL  xviii.  24,  25.) 
In  the  wars  which  fdlowed  between  the  different 
usurpers  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  alliance  of 
the  Aetolians  was  eagerly  courted  by  the  contending 
armies;  and  their  brave  and  warlike  population 
enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  upon  tho 
politics  of  Greece.  The  prominent  part  they  took 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece  (b.  c. 
279)  still  further  Increased  their  reputation.  In 
the  army  which  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Thermo- 
pyhM  to  oppose  the  Gauls,  the  contingent  of  the 
Aetolians  was  by  far  the  hugest,  and  they  here  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  bravery  in  repulsing, 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  but  they  earned  their 
chief  gloiy  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of  a  body 
of  40,000  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  their  country,  and 
had  taken  the  town  of  Gallium,  and  committed  the 
most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants.  The 
Aetolians  also  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Delphi  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Gaols,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat  (Pans.  x.  20 — 23.) 
To  conmiemorate  the  vengeance  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  for  the  destruction  of  Gallium,  tho 
Aetdians  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  trophy  and  a  statue 
(^  an  armed  heroine,  representing  Aetolia.  They 
also  dedicated  in  the  same  temple  the  statues  of  the 
generals  under  whom  they  had  fought  in  this  war. 
(Pans.  X.  18.  §7,  X.  15.  §2.) 

From  this  tune  the  Aetolians  appear  as  one  of 
the  three  great  powers  in  Greece,  the  other  two 
bdng  the  Macedonians  and  Achaeans.  Like  the 
Achaeans,  the  Aetolians  were  united  in  a  confederacy 
or  league.  At  what  time  this  league  was  first 
formed  is  uncertain.  It  is  inferred  that  the  Acto- 
Hans  must  have  been  united  into  some  form  of  ooiv 
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ftderaey  at  least  as  earlj  as  the  time  of  PhUip,  the 
&ther  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  Aetolus  at  Thermuin,  quoted  bj 
Ephoros  (Strab.  p.  463:  AlruXhy  r6vV  hM^Kojf 

the  cessi(Hi  of  Naupactns,  which  was  made  to  them 
by  Philip.  (Strab.  p.  427:  iarX  tk  vw  AlruXwy, 
^iXiinrov  xpoiTKpivayTos,  quoted  bj  Thirlwall,  EiiL 
o/Greece^  vol.  Tiii.  p.  207.)  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  league 
appears  to  have  come  into  full  activity ;  and  it  was 
probably  the  Invasion  of  their  country  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  con- 
certing measures  for  their  common  defence,  that 
brought  the  Aetolians  into  a  closer  political  associa- 
tion. The  constitution  of  the  league  was  democn- 
ticaly  like  that  of  the  Aetolian  towns  and  tribes. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  called  the  Pan- 
aetolicon  (Liv.  xxxi.  9),  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  freeman  above  the  age  of  thirty  had  the 
right  of  voting,  met  every  autunm  at  Thermum,  for 
the  election  of  magistrates,  general  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  all  questions  respecting  peace  and 
war  with  foreign  nations.  There  was  also  another 
deliberative  body,  called  Apocleti  ('Air<$«Xirrot), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  permanent 
committee.  (Pol.  xx.  1 ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  28.)  The 
chief  magistrate  Ixnre  the  title  of  Strat^us  {irpceni  • 
y^s).  He  was  elected  annually,  presided  in  the  as- 
semblies, and  had  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
war.  *  The  officers  next  in  rank  were  the  Hipparchus 
Clmrapxof )i  or  commander  of  the  cavalxy,  and  the 
chief  Secretary  (Tpan/iart^s),  both  of  whom  wers 
elected  annually.  (For  iiir&er  details  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  see  JHcL  of  ArUiq, 
art.  Aetolicum  FoedusJ) 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece,  the 
Aetolians  began  to  extend  their  d(Hninions  ova-  the 
neighbouring  nati(xis.  They  still  retained  the  rude 
and  barbarous  habits  which  had  characterised  them 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  were  still  accus- 
tomed to  live  to  a  great  extent  by  robbeiy  and  piracy. 
Their  love  of  rapne  was  their  great  incentive  to 
war,  and  in  their  marauding  expeditions  they  spared 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  neither  things  sacred  nor 
profiuie.  Such  is  the  character  given  to  them  by 
Polybius  (e.  g.  li.  45,  46,  iv.  67,  ix.  38),  and  his 
account  is  coi^rmed  in  ihe  leadmg  outlines  by  the 
testimony  of  other  writers;  though  justice  requires 
us  to  add  that,  the  enmity  of  the  Aetolians  to  the 
Achaeans  has  probably  led  the  historian  to  exagge- 
rate rather  thim  underrate  the  vices  d  the  Aetolian 
people.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  power,  they 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  western  Acamania,  of 
the  south  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  of  Loois, 
Phocis,  and  Boeotia.  They  likewise  assumed  the 
entire  control  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  of  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly.  (Plut.  Demetr.  40;  Pol. 
iv.  25;  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.)  Then:  league 
also  embraced  several  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pdo- 
ponnesus,  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  and  even  cities 
in  Thrace  and  Ada  Bifinor,  such  as  Lysimachia  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  Gios  on  the  Propontis.  The 
relation  of  these  distant  places  to  the  league  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  They  could  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
confederacy;  and  the  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace 
probably  joined  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Aetolian  privateen. 

The  Aetolians  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  B.  a  220,  when  thdr  unprovoked  invasioa  of 
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Messenia  engaged  them  in  a  war  witii  the  Adiaeans 
usually  called  the  Social  War.  The  Achaeans  were 
supported  by  the  youthful  monarch  of  Macedonia, 
Philip  v.,  who  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
Aetolians  in  b.  o.  218  by  an  unexpected  march  into 
the  interior  of  their  country,  where  he  surprised  the 
capital  city  of  Thennum,  in  which  all  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  the  Aetolian  leaden  were  deposited.  The 
whole  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  long,  and  were 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  and  before  quitting  the 
place,  Philip  set  fire  to  the  sacred  buildii^  to  reta- 
liate for  the  destruction  of  Dium  and  Dodona  by  the 
Aetolians.  (Pol.  v.2— 9, 13, 14;  for  the  details  of 
Philip*  s  march,  see  Thermum.)  The  Social  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
B.C.  217.  Six  yean  afterwards  (b. c.  211)  the 
Aetolians  again  declared  war  against  Philip,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  formed  an  offensive  and  defonsire 
alliance  with  the  Bomans,  who  were  then  mgaged 
in  hostilities  with  Philip.  The  attention  of  the 
Bomans  was  too  much  occn|»ed  by  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy  to  enable  them  to  afford  much 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  upon  whom,  therefore, 
the  burden  of  the  war  chiefly  felL  In  the  oourae  of 
this  war  Philip  again  took  Thermum  (PoL  xL  4), 
and  the  Aetolians  became  so  didieartened  that  ihey 
concluded  peace  with  him  in  b.  c.  205.  This  peace 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  one  between 
Philip  and  the  Bomans. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Bomans  in  b.  o.  200,  the  Aetolians  at  fint  re- 
solved to  remain  neutral;  but  the  success  of  the 
consul  Galba  induced  them  to  change  their  determi- 
nation, and  before  the  end  of  the  fint  campugn  they 
declared  war  against  Philip.    They  fought  ti^  the 
battie  of  CynoBcephalae  in  b.  a  197,  when  their 
cavalry  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
day.     (Liv.  xxxiii.  7.)     The  settlement  of  the 
affain  of  Greece  by  Flamininus  after  this  victoiy 
caused  great  disappointment  to  the  Aetolians;  and 
as  soon  as  Flamininus  returned  to  Italy,  they  invited 
Antiochus  to  invade  Greece,  and  shortly  afterwards 
declared  war  against  the  B<Hnans.    (b.  o.  192.) 
The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thennopylae(B.  o.  191) 
drove  the  monarch  back  to  Asia,  and  left  the  Aeto> 
lians  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  if  the  Bomana. 
They  obtained  a  short  respite  by  a  truce  whidi  they 
solicited  from  the  Bomans ;  but  having  subeeqnentlj 
resumed  hostifities  on  rumoun  of  some  succees  of 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  the  Boman  consul  M.  Fnhriiu 
Nobihor  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  commenced 
operations  by  laying  siege  to  Ambracia  (b.  c.  189), 
whicii  was  then  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belonging 
to  the  league.    Meantime  news  had  arrived  of  the 
total  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price.    It  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Bomans,  bat 
on  terms  which  destroyed  far  ever  their  independ- 
ence, and  rendered  them  only  the  vassals  of  Bomc. 
(PoL  xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)    After  the  oon- 
quest  of  Perseus  (b.  o.  167),  the  Boman  party  in 
Aetolia,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Boman  aoildiersy 
massacred  550  of  the  leading  patriots.    All  the  snr- 
vivon,  who  wen  suspected  of  opposition  to  the 
Boman  policy,  were  carried  off  as  prisonera  to  Italy. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  league  was  foimsdly 
dissolved.     (Liv.  xlv.  28,  31 ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  ProL 
and  2.)    Aetolia  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Achaia;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  formed  part  of  this  provmoe  as  it  was  at  first 
constituted.  [Achaia.]  The  inhabitants  of  several 
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of  its  towns  vere  removed  by  Angnatna  to  people  the 
citj  of  Kioopofis,  which  he  foonded  to  commemonite 
his  Tictocyat  Actinm,  b.  c.  31 ;  and  in  his  time  the 
country  is  deaoibed  by  Strabo  as  nttedy  worn  oat 
and  exhaxMtad.  (Stzmb.  p.  460.)  Under  the  Bo- 
mana  the  Artnlianw  appear  to  have  remained  in  the 
same  rude  ooaditiao  in  idiich  they  had  always  been. 
The  intedor  of  Aetolia  was  probably  rarely  viaited  by 
the  Bnmans,  for  they  had  no  road  in  the  inland  part 
of  the  oonntry ;  and  their  only  road  was  one  leading 
from  die  coast  of  Aounania  aorosa  the  Achelons, 
br  PleoroD  and  Calydon  to  Chalds  and  Molycreia 
431  the  Aetoiian  coast.  (Comp.  BtandstSten,  Die 
GftcHckten  dea  Aetoliidten  Lcmdes,  Volku  tmd 
Bmdet,  Berlin,  1844.) 

The  towns  in  Aetolia  were:  L  In  Old  Aetolia. 
1.  In  the  lower  plain,  between  the  sea  and  Mount 
Aracynthns,  Cai<tix>n,  PucuboK}  Olenttb,  Py- 
LESK,  Ghalcib  (these  5  are  the  Aetoiian  towns 
mfBtifiwl  by  Hcaner),  Hauctrma,  Euubus,  Pab- 
Avrox  or  Phasa,  Pboschidm,  Ithoria,  Gonope 
(afienvards  Andnoe),  Ltbiuachia.  In  the  upper 
^hin  N.  ef  Moont  Aracynthns,  Acbae,  Metapa, 

PAJIPHIAfPinTKCIC,  TjUCHOniUlf,  TUBSTIEHSBS, 

Thzbiojic.  In  Aetolia  Epictetna,  on  the  aea-coast, 
MAcxmA,  MoLTCREiDMor  MoLTCBEiA:  a  little  in 
the  interior,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  Potidania, 
CBocTuauM,  Tbichiuic,  Abgxtiuu:  farther  in 
the  interior,  Caixivm,  Oecfaalia[6ee  p. 65, a.],  Apb- 
SASTiA,  AoBDauM,  Ephyra,  the  last  of  which  was 
a  town  of  the  AgraeL  [Aoraei.]  The  site  of 
the  fbOowing  towns  is  qnito  unknown:  —  Ellopiam 
CEAA^mor,  Pol.  ap.  Stqih.  B.  «.  v.);  Thorax  (Sc^ 
p«|,  a.  v.);  Pherae  (*tpal,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.). 
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AEXCXNE.     [Attica.] 

AFFIIAE  i£th,  Afflanos),  a  town  of  Latinm,  in 
the  mora  extended  sense  of  the  term,  but  which  most 
pndiably  hare  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the  Her- 
means.  It  is  still  called  AJihy  and  is  atuatcd  in  the 
movrntainoiis  district  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
about  7  mflee  from  Svbiaco.  We  learn  from  the 
treadae  ascribed  to  Frontinas  (de  Colon,  p.  230), 
that  its  tcrritocy  was  colonized  in  the  time  of  the 
Giiocfa],  but  it  nerer  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony, 
and  Pfiny  mentions  it  only  among  the  "  oppida  "  of 
latinm.  (ff.  ^  ilL  5.  §  9.)  Inscriptiona,  fiagmenta 
of  cohnnns,  and  other  ancient  relics  are  still  visible  in 
the  modem  Tillage  of  Affile,  (Mibby,  Dmiomi  di 
Roma,  voL  L  p.  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AFFLIA'NUS  or  AEFLU'NUS  MONS  (the 
latter  fann  ai  the  name  appears  to  be  the  more 
OQcreet)  was  the  name  given  m  andent  times  to  a 
BMQDtain  near  Tibor,  fronting  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna  and  now  called  Monte  S.  Angeh^  though 
majked  on  GelTs  map  as  Monte  AJ^ano,  The 
Claodiaa  aqnedoct  was  carried  at  its  foot,  where  the 
ranains  of  it  still  visible  are  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  and  grandeor  of  their  constraction.  An 
ioaeription  winch  records  the  completion  of  some  of 
tbeae  works  has  pmerred  to  us  the  ancient  name  of 


the  monhtafai.    (Nibby,  Dmlorni  di  Jiomat  ^<A'  i- 
p.  25 ;  Fabretti,  Inter,  p.  637.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATBICA  (A^puc^:  Aifj.  Afer,  Afiicqs,  Africa- 
nus),  the  name  by  which  the  quarter  of  the  world  still 
called  Africa  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  re- 
ceived It  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  applied  it  fint 
to  that  part  of  Africa  with  which  they  beoune  first 
acqoainted,  namely,  the  part  about  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  to  the  whole  continent.  In  the  latter 
sense  the  Greeks  used  the  name  Libya  {'A^pucfi  coly 
occurring  as  the  Greek  fonn  of  the  Latin  Africa); 
and  the  same  name  b  continually  used  by  Roman 
writers.  In  tills  work  the  continent  is  treated  of 
under  Libya  ;  and  the  present  article  is  confined  to 
that  portion  of  N.  A&ica  which  the  Ramans  called 
specifically  Africa,  or  Africa  Propria  (or  Vera),  or 
Africa  Provincia  {'A<ppuch  ^  Cfw),  and  which  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  old  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory, constituted  a  Roman  province  after  the  Thinl 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  146). 

The  N.  coast  of  Africa,  after  trendmg  W.'  and  E. 
with  a  slight  rise  to  the  K.,  from  the  Strait*  of 
Gibraltar  to  near  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
suddenly  fidls  off  to  the  S.  at  C.  Bon  (Mercurii  Pr.) 
in  37°  4'  20"  N.  hit.,  and  10°  53'  35"  E.  long.,  and 
preserves  this  general  direction  for  about  3°  df  lati- 
tude, to  the  bottom  of  the  GutfofKhabe,  the  ax^ 
cient  Lesser  Syrtis;  the  three  chief  salient  points  of 
this  E.  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  the  promontories 
of  Clypea  (at  the  N.,  a  little  S.  of  C  Bon)  and  Caput 
Vada  {Kapoudiahy  about  the  middle),  and  tho' 
island  of  Meninx  ( Jier&oA,  at  the  S.),  lying  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  country  within  th^  angle, 
formed  of  the  last  low  ridges  by  which  the  Atlas 
sinks  down  to  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  Sb  and  SW. 
by  the  Great  Desert,  and  on  the  W.  extending 
about  as  far  as  9°  £.  long.,  formed,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  Africa  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  precise  limito 
of  liie  country  included  under  the  name  at  different 
periods  can  only  be  understood  by  a  brief  historical 
account. 

That  part  of  tho  continent  of  Africa,  which 
forms  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Kile,  consists  of  a  strip  of  habitable 
land,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  the 
Great  Desert  (SiLhiUra)  on  the  S.,  varying  greatly  in 
breadth  in  its  £.  and  W.  halves.  The  W.  part  of 
this  searboard  has  the  great  chain  of  Atlas  inter- 
posed as  a  barrier  against  the  torrid  sands  of  the 
Siih&ra;  and  the  N.  slope  of  this  range,  descending 
in  a  series  of  natural  terraces  to  the  sea,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  lying  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  N. 
temperate  zone,  forms  one  of  the  finest  regions  on 
the  suifiice  of  the  earth.  But,  at  the  great  bend  in 
the  coast  above  described  (namely,  about  C.  Bon). 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas  ceases;  and,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  desert  comes  close  to  the 
sea,  leaving  only  narrow  slips  of  habitable  land,  till, 
at  the  bottom  <k  another  great  bend  to  the  S.,  fonn- 
ing  the  Greater  Syrtis  (Gvlf  of  Sidra),  the  sand  and 
water  meet  (about  19^  E.  long.),  forming  a  natural 
division  between  the  2  parts  c^  N.  Africa.  E.  of 
this  point  lay  Ctbenaiga,  the  history  of  which  is 
totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  W.  portion,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  i 

For  what  follows,  certain  land-marks  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Following  the  coast  E.  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  {Straite  of  Gibraltar)  to  near  2°  W. 
long.,  we  res^  the  largest  river  of  N.  Africa,  the 
Malva,  Malodia,  or  Molochath  (  Wac^  Multoia  or 
Mohalou),  which  now  forms  the  boundary  of  ifoy 
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rocco  and  AtgieTf  and  waa  an  equally  important 
frontier  in  ancient  times.  The  next  point  of  refer- 
ence is  a  headland  at  about  4°  £.  long.,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  dty  of  Saldak.  £.  of  this,  again,  some- 
what bejood  6^  E.  long.,  is  another  frontier  river, 
the  Akpsaoa  {Waefy  el  Kdnr):  further  on,  near 
8^  E.  long.,  another  river,  the  Rubricatus  {Wcufy 
Seibout)j  at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  Hifpo  Re- 
gius (Banah);  and,  about  1^  farther  £.,  the  river 
TuscA  ( Wady-et-Zainy  The  last  great  river  of 
this  coast,  W.  of  the  great  turning  point  (C.  Bon)^ 
is  the  Baoradab  {Majerdak)^  fallmg  into  the  sea 
just  below  C,  /Vxrwio,  the  W.  headland  (as  C.  Bon 
is  the  eastern)  of  the  great  ddfofTuuM^  near  the 
centre  of  which  a  rocky  promontory  marks  the  site  (^ 
Carthage.  Lastly,  let  us  note  the  bottom  of  Ihe 
great  ^ilf  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremis of  the  E.  coast  already  noticed,  with  the 
neighbouring  great  salt-lake  oi  Al^Sibhah,  the  an- 
dent  Pains  Tritonis,  between  33^  and  34^  N.  lat; 
N.  and  KW.  of  which  the  country  is  for  the  most 
part  desert,  as  far  as  the  S£.  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
chain.  The  countij  immediately  around  the  lake 
itself  forms  the  £.-moet  of  a  series  of  oases,  which 
stretch  from  £.  to  W.  along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Atlas 
chain,  and  along  the  K.  margin  of  the  S&h&ra,  and 
thus  mark  out  a  natnnl  S.  frontier  for  this  portion 
of  N.  A&ica. 

In  the  earliest  times  recorded,  the  whole  N.  coast 
of  the  continent  W.  of  Egypt  was  peopled  by  various 
tribes  of  the  great  Libyan  race,  who  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Ethiopian  or  negro  races 
of  the  interior.  S.  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and  on  the 
N.  limits  of  the  Ssh&ra,  dwelt  the  Gaetuli  and 
Garauaktbs,  and  S.  of  these,  beyond  the  desert, 
the  proper  Ethiofnans  or  n^roes.  The  Libyans 
were  of  the  Caucasian  £unily  of  mankind,  and  for 
tho  most  part  of  nomade  habits.  At  periods  so  early 
as  to  be  still  mythical  to  the  Gredot^  colonists  from 
the  W.  coasts  of  Asia  settled  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  especially  on  the  part  now  treated  o£  Sallust 
has  preserved  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  ear- 
liest Asiatic  colonists,  to  which  a  biare  reference  is 
enough  (Jugurik,  18).  The  chief  colonies  were 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  such  as  Hippo  Zarttus, 
TJtica,  Tones,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  and  above 
all,  though  one  of  the  latest,  Carthago.  In  these 
settlements,  the  Phoenicians  established  themselves 
as  traders  rather  than  conquerors;  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  about  bringing  the 
native  peoples  into  subjection,  except  so  fiir  as  was 
needful  for  their  own  security.  Carthage,  which 
was  built  on  the  most  commanding  position  on  the 
whole  coast,  gradually  surpassed  all  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  and  brought  them,  as  allies,  if  not  as 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  She  also 
founded  colonies  of  her  own  along  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  Straits  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
The  question  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  belongs  to  another  article  TCar- 
TiiAOo] ;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  briefly 
to  its  condition  when  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  At  that  time  Uie  proper 
territory  of  Carthage  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits  around  the  dty  itself.  The  sesrcoast  W.  and 
S.  of  C,  Bony  as  far  as  the  river  Rubricatus  and 
Hippo  Regius  on  the  W.  and  a  point  N.  of  Hadru- 
metum (about  36^  K.  lat.)  tm  the  S.,  and  the  parts 
Inland  along  the  river  Bagnidas,  and  between  it  and 
tho  sea,  appear  to  have  formed  the  original  territory 
of  Carthage,  ooResponding  nearly  to  the  region  after- 
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wards  kociwn  as  ZEUGfTAKA,  but  reaching  further 
along  the  W.  coast,  and  not  so  iax  inland  on  the  SW. 
This,  or  even  less,  was  the  extent  of  country  at  first 
induded  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  A  Africa, 
and  to  this  very  day  it  hears  the  same  name,  Frikiah 
or  A/rikeah,    It  is  remarkable  that,  ndther  in  tho 
wars  of  Agathocles  nor  of  Uie  Romans  with  Cartilage 
in  Africa,  does  any  motion  occur  of  military  opera- 
tions out  of  this  limited  district    But  still,  before 
the  wars  with  Rome,  the  territory  of  Carthsge  had 
recdved  some  accession.    On  the  £.  coast,  S.  of 
36^  N.  lat.,  flourishing  maritime  dties  had  been 
established,  some — as  Leptis  and  Hadrumetum — 
even  before  Carthage,  and  some  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians.   These  dties  were  backed  by  a  fertile  but 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  which  formed  the  original  Btzacium,  a 
district,  according  to  Pliny,  250  Roman  miles  iu 
circuit,  and  extending  S.-wards  as  fiir  as  Thenar, 
opposite  the  island  of  Cerdna  (in  about  34°  30*  N. 
lat),  where  the  Lesser  Syrtis  was  ccxuddered  to  be- 
gin.  This  district  had  been  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Pdybius  (iii.  23)  speaks 
of  their  anxiety  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  commercial  settlements 
further  along  the  coast,  called  Emporia.  This  word, 
Emporia,  though  afterwards  used  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  denoteid  at  first,  according  to  its  proper 
meaning,  settlements  established  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce; and  it  appears  to  have  induded  all  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  cdoniea  along  the  whole 
coast  from  the  N.  extsremity  of  the  Leaser  Syrtis  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.    Any  possession 
of  the  E.  part  of  this  region,  in  a  strictly  territorial 
sense,  would  have  been  wortiiless  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  but  the  towns  were  maintained  as  cen- 
tres of  conamerce  with  the  inland  tribes,  and  as  an 
additional  security,  besides  the  desert,  against  any 
danger  from  the  Greek  states  of  Cyrenaica. 

Such  was  the  goieral  position  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominicm  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Punic 
Wars;  extending  over  their  own  immediate  territory 
to  about  80  miles  S.  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  K. 
coast  of  TumM  and  isolated  pdnts  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  coast  of  Tripoli.  The  whole  inner  district  in 
the  central  and  SW.  parts  of  the  later  jn^ovinco  of 
Africa  was  in  the  possesdon  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
whose  services  as  mercenaries  Carthage  could  obtain 
in  war,  but  whom  she  never  evoi  attempted  to  sub- 
due. These  tribes  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  under  a  general  name  which  describes 
their  mode  of  life  as  wandering  herdmen,  No/bU{5«r, 
or,  in  the  Latin  form,  Numidae.  They  possessed 
the  country  along  the  N.  coast  as  fiur  W.  as  the 
Straits;  but  those  of  them  that  were  settled  to  the 
W.  of  the  river  Mulucha  were  called  by  another 
name,  Mavpoi^  perhaps  from  a  ^greater  darkness  of 
complexion,  and,  after  them,  the  Romans  called  tlie 
country  W.  of  the  Mulucha  llAURBTAifiA;  while 
that  E.  of  the  Mulucha,  to  the  W.  firontier  of  Car- 
thage, and  also  SW.  and  S.  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  was 
induded  under  the  general  dedgnation  of  Numidia. 

In  this  region,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  two  tribes  were  far  more  powerful  than  all  tlie 
rest,  namely,  in  the  W.and  larger  portioi^  between  the 
rivers  Mulueha  and  Ampsaga,  the  Massabsyui, 
occupying  the  greater  put  of  the  modem  Alffier; 
and  E.  of  them,  from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  round 
the  whole  inland  fitmtier  of  Carthage,  the  Mabstui, 
the  reddenoe  of  whose  chieftain,  called  by  the  Romans 
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Imgj  was  at  Oie  strong  natural  fori  of  Cikta  (^Cos- 
tmiiMky.  xcgnhr  odes  were,  in  their  earlier  his- 
Xarjf  abuBt,  if  not  altogetlier,  nnkmmn  to  the 
Noniidians.  The  rdationa  of  these  tribes  to  Car- 
thage are  moat  important,  as  affiectxng  the  boundaries 
of  Boman  Africa. 

The  fiist  chief  of  the  Masajlii  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, Gala,  is  soppoeed  to  have  already  deprived  the 
Cartbiginiaas  of  the  important  town  of  Hippo  (^Bo- 
soA),  ioaanmch  as  it  ia  meotiaDed  with  the  epiUuet  of 
Ri^mt  in  Liry's  narrative  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(liT.sxix.  3);  bnt,  for  an  obvioos  reason,  we  cannot 
hj  moch  stress  en  this  paint  of  evidence.    Much 
more  important  ia  it  to  b€»r  in  mind  that,  in  these 
parts,  the  epithet  iZ^^nit  applied  to  a  city  does  prove 
tbat  it  bdoi^ed,  at  jonie  time,  to  theKumidisn  princes. 
In  the  Seoood  Punic  War  we  find  Gala  in  league 
vith  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  their  cause  was  aban- 
dooed  in  B.C.  206  by  his  son  Masinissa,  whose 
nned  Ibctnnea  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out 
in  ddaiL     Defeated  again  and  again  by  the  united 
fintes  of  the  Carthaginians  a^d  of  S^^az,  chief 
of  the  Hassaesylii,  he  retired  mto  the  deserts  of 
Inner  Nomidia,  that  is,  the  S£.  part,  about  the 
Leaser  Syrtis,  and  there  maintained  himself  tall  the 
kading  of  Sdpio  in  Africa,  B.  c  S04,  when  he 
the  Brnnans  and  greatly  contributed  to  their 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his  services 
were  amply  rewarded.      He  was  restored  to  his 
Itfreditary  dominiims,  to  which    was    added    the 
greater  part  ci  the  country  of  the  Massaesylii; 
Sjpfaax  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  b.  c.  203, 
aad  sent  to  Borne,  where  he  soon  died.    The  con- 
doct  of  the  Bomans  on  this  occaskm  displayed  quite 
as  nnich  policy  as  gratitude,  and  Mashiissa's  eon- 
dact  soon  showed  that  he  knew  he  had  been  set 
as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Carthage.    Under  cover 
of  the  tenns  of  the  treaty  and  with  the  connivance 
of  Book,  he  made  a  series  of  aggressions  on  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  both  on  the  NW.  and  on  the 
SE^  seizxi^  the  rich  Emporia  on  the  iatter  side, 
and,  on  the  fiirmer,  the  country  W.  of  the  river 
Tusca,  and  the  district  called  the  Great  Plain,  S£. 
of  the  Bagiadas  around  36^  N.  lat.,  where  the  name 
of  Zama  Regia  is  a  witness  of  Numidian  rule. 
Thus,  wboi  hjs  ccnsta^  persecntion  at  length  pro- 
roked  the  Carthaginians  to  the  act  of  resistance 
which  facmed  the  occasion  of  the  Tliird  Punic  War, 
Masinisaa's  kingdam  extended  from  the  river  Malva 
to  the  frontier  of  Cyrooaica,  while  the  Carthaginians 
woe  hemmed  up  in  the  narrow  N£.  comer  of 
Zeogitsna  which  they  had  at  first  possessed,  and 
in  the  small  district  (^  Byzacium  ;  these,  their  only 
remaining  posseseaons,  extending  along  the  coast 
iiom  the  Tttsea  to  the  K.  extremity  of  the  Lesser 
iJ?rt2A,  opposite  Cerdna. 

Now,   kere  we   have    the    origmal  Imife  of 

t&e  ^oiaaa  province  of  Africa.    The  treaty  of 

peai%,  St  the  close   of   the  Second  Punic  War, 

had  assigned  to  M«»iin*w  all  the  territory  which 

his  ancestors   had    ever  possessed ;   he  had  snc- 

eeeded  in  carrying  oat  ^lis  provirion  to  its  full 

cxteoty  if  not  beyond  it ;  and  at  the  dose  of 

the  Thifd  Ptmic  War,  the  Bomans  left  his  sons  their 

iaheritance  undiminished,  Masimssa  himself  having 

died  ID  the  2nd  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  148.    (Ap- 

|»L  iW  106.)      Thus,  the  Boman  province  of 

AfnoLf  which  was   oonstitnted  in  b.  c    146,  in- 

ihded  only  the  poesessMins  which  Carthage    had 

at  btL    Sttflost  {Jtig-  1»)  •ccumtely  describes  the 

lUte  of  the  rase  under  the  socoessors  of  Mosinissa: 
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— "  Igitur  bellu  Jngurthino  pleraque  ex  Punida 
oppida  et  finis  Cartibaginienuum,  j^kos  iMwisfiMie 
hfUfHerant^  populus  B(mianus  per  magtstratns  ad- 
mmistrabat  :  Gaetulorum  magna  pars  et  Nnmidae 
usque  ad  flumen  Mulucham  sub  Jugurtha  erBnt" 
And,  as  to  the  S£.  frontier  of  (he  B^nan  province, 
we  learn  frxnn  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3)  that  it  remained  as 
under  Masfniasa,  and  that  Sdpio  Africanus  marked 
out  the  boundary  line  between  the  Boman  province 
and  the  princes  (reges)  of  NuaUia,  by  a  /o$§a 
which  reached  the  sea  at  Thenae,  thus  leaving 
the  £mporia  and  the  region  of  the  Syrtes  to  the 
latter.  Thus  the  province  of  Afirica  embraced  the 
districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzadum,  or  the  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  the  Regency  of  Tume^  from  the  river 
Tusca  to  Thenae  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  constituted  by  Sdpio,  with  the  aid  of  ten 
legoH,  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate 
fitsn  its  own  body,  as  was  usual  when  a  conquered 
country  was  reduced  to  a  province,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  (Appian.  Am.  135;  Cic  de  Leg, 
Agr.  ii.  19.)  Such  ruins  of  Carthage  as  remained 
were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  men  were  forindden, 
under  a  curse,  to  dwell  upon  its  site;  the  dties 
which  had  taken  part  with  Carthage  were  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  their  land  was  partly  made  o^er 
publicue  (comp^  Cic.  {.  c.  22),  and  partly  assigned 
to  those  dties  which  had  sided  with  Bome,  namely, 
Utica,  Thapsus,  Leptis  Minor,  AchoUa,  Usalis, 
Teudalis,  and  probably  Hadrumetum  (J^ex  Thoria, 
lin.  79 ;  Marquardt,  Bechet'e  Eandbuch  d.  Bom, 
AUerth,  vol.  iiL  pt.  1.  p.  226).  Utica  reodved  all 
the  land  from  Hippo  Zaiytus  to  Carthage,  and  was 
made  the  seat  of  government.  The  inhabitants, 
except  of  the  fiivoured  dties,  were  burthoied  with 
heavy  taxes,  assessed  on  persons  as  well  as  on  the 
land.  The  province  was  placed  under  praetorian 
government,  and  was  divided  into  oofieeaAtf,  we 
are  not  told  how  many,  bat  from  the  mention  of 
those  of  Zeogis  (Oros.  i.  2)  and  Hadrumetum  (Hirt. 
BelL  Afr.  97),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
former  included  the  whole  N.  district,  Zeugis  or 
Zeugitana,  and  the  latter  the  S.  district,  Byzadum. 

The  war  with  Jugurtha  caused  no  alteration  of 
territories;  but  the  Bomans  gained  possession  of 
some  dties  in  the  S£.  part  of  Kumidia,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Leptis  Magna,  between  the  Syrtes.  (Sail. 
Jug.  77.) 

Afirica  played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Early  in  the  war,  it  was 
seized  for  the  senate  by  Attius  Varus,  who,  aided 
by  Juba,  king  of  Ntunidia,  defeated  and  slew  Cae- 
sar's lieutenant  Curio:  of  the  remains  of  Caesar's 
army,  some  escaped  to  Sidly,  and  some  surrendered 
to  Juba;  aad  the  province  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompdan  party,  b.  o.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23 — 
44.)  After  Pompey's  death,  and  while  Caesar 
played  the  lover  at  Alexandria,  and  **  came,  saw, 
conquered"  in  Pontus  (b.  c.  47),  the  Pompeians 
gathered  their  forces  for  a  final  stand  in  Africa,  under 
Q.  Metellus  Sdpio,  Afranius,  and  Petrdus.  These 
leaders  were  joined  by  Cato,  who,  having  collected 
an  army  at  Cyreno,  performed  a  most  difficult  march 
round  the  shores  cMf  the  Syrtes,  and  undertook  the 
defence  of  Utica,  the  chief  dty  of  the  province :  how 
he  performed  the  task,  his  surname  and  the  story  of 
his  death  have  long  borne  witness.  The  Pompeians 
were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Kumidia,  but  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  army  of  Bocchns  and 
Bogud,  kings  of  Mauretania,  under  P.  Sittius,  m 
adventurer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  diAC»;da 
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between  &e  kings  of  Manretania  and  Nomidia  to 
make  a  party  of  Ids  own,  compoeed  of  adventurerB 
like  hinuelf,  and  who  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
Caesar.  (Appian.  B,  C.  iv.  54;  Dion  Cass.  xliv. 
3.)  Just  before  the  dose  of  b.  o.  47,  Caesar  landed 
in  Africa;  and,  after  a  brief  but  critical  campaign, 
overthrew  Uie  nnited  forces  of  the  other  party  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  in  April,  46.  The  kingdom  of 
Komidia  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  Caesar,  who 
erected  it  into  a  province,  and  committed  its  govern- 
ment to  Sallostias,  the  historian,  as  proconsnl,  "  in 
name,"  says  Dion  Cassina,  ^  to  govern,  but  in  deed 
to  plunder."  (Hirt.  B.  Afr,  97 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
9;  Appian.  B.  C  iL  100.)  Henceforth  Nnmidia 
became  known  hj  the  name  of  New  Africa,  and  the 
fonner  Roman  province  as  Old  Africa.  (Appian. 
B.  C,  iv.  63;  Plin,  v.  4.  s.  3.)  But  further,  within 
the  province  of  New  Africa  itself,  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  made  a  partition,  to  reward  the  services  of  Sit« 
tins  and  of  the  kings  of  Manretania;  giving  to  the 
latter  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  &r  £.  (probably) 
as  Saldae  (possibly  to  the  Ampsaga),  and  to  the 
former  tiie  territoiy  about  Cirta.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  54.)  Very  probably  this  partition  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  leaving  his  allies,  for  the  present, 
in  possession  of  what  they  had  already  seized,  espe- 
cially as,  in  his  anxiety  to  return  to  Rome,  Caesar 
settled  the  aflOEtirs  of  Africa  in  great  haste.  (Dion, 
xliii.  14,  ti.  Tc  &AA.a  Iv  rp  ^A^puef  8id  fipax^os^ 
&s  iv^y  /i(£Aurra,  KarcurHiffasJ)  Among  the  exiles 
from  Africa  of  the  defeated  party,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  was  a 
certain  Arabion,  whom  Appian  (iv.  54)  calls  a  son 
of  a  certun  ^hmnissa,  the  ally  of  Juba.  This  man, 
after  Caesai's  murder,  returned  to  Numidia,  expelled 
Bocchus,  and  slew  Sittius  by  stratagem.  This  story 
of  Appian's  is  confused  and  doubtful,  even  with  the 
help  of  a  few  obscure  words  in  a  letter  of  Cicero 
which  have  some  appearance  of  confirming  it.  {Ad 
Att.  XV.  17,  Arabioni  de  SUio  nikU  ircucor;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22.) 

In  tlie  arrangements  of  the  second  tritunvirate, 
B.  c.  43,  the  whole  of  Africa  was  assigned  to 
Octavian.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55;  Appian.  B,  C. 
iv.  53.)  T.  Sextius,  a  fonner  legate  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  governor  of  the  New  Province;  while 
Q.  Comifidus  and  D.  Laelios  hdd  Old  Africa  for 
the  so-called  republican  party,  and  to  them  many 
betook  Uiemselves  who  had  escaped  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  triumvirs  at  Rome.  A  war  ensued,  the  events 
of  which  are  related  differently  by  the  historians; 
but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Comifidus 
and  I./aelins,  B.  c  42.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv. 
36^  52 — 56;  Didn  Cass,  xlviii.  21.)  After  another 
and  successful  struggle  with  C.  Fango,  which  there 
is  not  space  to  relate  (see  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22 
—24;  Appian.  B.  C,  v.  12, 26,  75),  Sextius  found 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  boiOi  Uie  African  pro- 
vinces to  Lepidus,  ifi  whom  they  had  been  assigned 
in  the  new  arrangements  made  by  the  triumvirs 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  confirmed  after  the 
war  of  Pemsia,  b.  c.  41.  By  the  surrender  and  re- 
tirement of  Lepidus,  both  the  African  provinces 
came  into  the  power  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  36.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  empire  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antony,  b.  c.  30,  Augustus  restored  to  the  young 
Juba,  son  of  Juba  I.,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia (Dion  Cass.  li.  15);  but  shortly  afterwards, 
B.  G.  25,  he  resumed  the  possession  of  Numidia, 
giving  Juba  in  exchange  the  two  Mauretauios,  the 
£.  boundary  of  his  kingdom  bemg  fixed  at  Saldae. 
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(Strab.  pp.  828,  831.)  [Mauretakia.]  Thus 
Uie  two  provinces  of  Africa  were  finally  united  to 
the  Roman  empire,  ctmsisting  of  Old  Africa,  or  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  terriUny,  namdy,  Zeogitana 
and  Byzadum,  and  New  Africa,  or,  as  it  was  also 
called,  Numidia  Provincia;  the  boundaries  being,  on 
the  W.,  at  Saldae,  where  Africa  jdned  Manretania 
Caesariensis,  and  on  the  £.,  the  monument  of  the 
Philaeni,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where 
Africa  touched  Cyrenalca.  The  boondaries  between 
Old  and  New  Africa  remained  as  before,  namely,  oq 
the  N.  coast,  the  New  Province  was  divided  fhsn 
the  Old  by  the  river  Tusca,  and  on  the  £.  coast  by 
the  dyke  of  Scipio,  which  terminated  at  Theuae,  at 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  (Plin.  v.  4. 
s.  3.)  This  province  of  Africa  was  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  made  a  proconsular  province,  b.  c.  27 
(Strab.  p.  840;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  12). 

A  fuilher  change  was  made  by  Caligula,  in  two 
particulars.     First,  as  to  the  western  boundary: 
when,  having  put  to  death  Ptolemy,   the  son  of 
Juba  n.,  he  made  his  kingdom  of  Manretania  a 
Roman  province,  he  also  extended  its  boundary  east- 
wards from  Saldae  to  the  river  Ampsaga,  which  be- 
came thenceforth  the  W.  boundary  of  Numidia,  or 
New  Africa.     (Tac.  But  i.  11.)     But  he  also 
changed  the  govemmoit  of  the  province.    Under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  one  l^on  (HI*),  which 
was  deemed  sufiSdent  to  protect  the  province  against 
the  barbarians  on  the  S.  f^tier,  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  the  proconsul;  but  Caligula, moved  by  fear 
of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  proconsul  M.  Si- 
lanus,  deprived  him  of  the  military  command,  and 
placed  the  l^on  under  a  hgaJtua  of  his  own.   (Tac 
HitL  iv.  48.)    From  the  account  of  I^n  Cassins, 
which  is,  however,  obviously  inexact  in  some  points, 
it  would  seem  that  Numidia  was  altogether  sepa- 
rated from  Africa,  and  made  an  imperial  province 
under  the  legatus  Caeaarit.  (Dion  Caas.  lix.  20:  irai 
Hlxa  rh  llByot  vtifmSf  irdf^  r6  re  ffrfurrutrutbv 
KoX  rovs  voyuiJ^s  roht  Ttpl  cUrrb  wpoo'^ci|c.)    Ta- 
citus does  not  mention  this  separatian,  but  rather 
pdnts  out  the  evil  results  of  the  divided  authority 
of  the  proconsul  and  legatus  in  a  way  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  had  coordinate  powers  in  the 
same  province.    A  recent  writer  suggests  that  Nu- 
midia was  always  regarded,  from  tiie  time  of  the 
settlement  by  Augustus,  as  a  province  distinct  from 
Old  Africa;  that  it  may  have  been  governed  by  a 
I^atus  under  the  proconsul;  and  that  the  only 
change  made  by  Caligula  was  the  making  the  le- 
gatus immediately  dependent  on  the  empenu'  (Mar- 
quardt,  Becher*s  Bom.  Alt.  voL  iii.  p.  229);  and 
certainly,  in  the  list  given  by  Dion  Cassias  (Ini.  12) 
of  the  provinces  as  constituted  by  Augustus,  Nu- 
midia is  mentioned  as  wdl  as  Africa.   On  l^e  whole, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  exact  relation  of  the  New 
Province  of  Aftica  to  the  Old,  frxHU  the  time  of  Ca- 
ligula to  that  of  Diodetian,  must  be  considflrod  as 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  above  historical  review  may  ud  in  removing 
the  difficulty  often  found  in  understanding  the  state- 
ments of  the  andent  writers  respecting  the  limits  of 
Africa.  Mela  (i.  7;  oomp.  c.  6),  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  gives  Afirica  its  widest  ext^it, 
from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  the  promontory  Metago- 
nites  on  the  W.  (the  same,  doubtless,  as  the  Tretum 
of  Strabo,  Ba$  Seba  RouSy  i.  e.  7  Capes)  to  the  Arao 
Philaenorum  on  the  E.;  while  Pliny  (r.  4.  s,  3), 
making  Numidia  extend  from  the  Ampeaga  to  the 
Tusca,  and  Africa  from  the  Tusca  to  tiic  frontier  of 
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Umj^ltitdo  DUDEZ.  H.  P.),  and  seems  even  to  indade 
thoa  balh  under  tbe  name  of  Africa  (^Africa  a  Jfu- 
via  A  mftaga  pofiiikia  xxvL  habet).  Ptoiemj  (ir.  3) 
gires  Afrka  ihb  mob  extent  as  Mela,  from  the 
AmpB^a  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis;  while 
he  appGes  the  name  Mew  Nomidia  (Vw/uiia  w4a) 
to  a  part  of  the  ooontiy,  evidently  oonesponding 
with  the  later  Nomidia  of  other  writers  (§  29),  the 
epithet  New  being  need  in  contrsdistinction  to  the 
andent  Knmidia,  the  W.  and  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  added  to  Mametania.  In  Ptolemy's  list 
of  the  pioTinoes  (tiIL  29),  Africa  and  NmnMia  are 
mentianed  together. 

In  the  9^  centnrj,  probably  under  Diodetian, 
tbe  whole  coontxy,  from  the  Ampeaga  to  Cjrre* 
naTca,  was  Prided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Nu- 
midkt,  Africa  Propria  or  ZevffUana,  Bytaeutm 
<r  Bfaaeena,  and  TripoUt  or  Tr^^)oStana,  (Sert 
Rnl  Brec.  8.)  Nomidia  no  longer  extended  S.  of 
^^^**"*  s^  Byaadom,  but  that  part  of  it  was 
added  to  Bjsaciom;  while  its  £.  part,  on  and 
between  the  Suites,  frnned  the  province  of  Tripoli* 
tina.  Wo  axe  enabled  to  draw  the  boondaiy-lines 
with  tolerahle  exactness  by  means  of  the  leoords  of 
the  nomenms  ecdesiastical  coondls  of  Africa,  in 
windi  the  several  bishoprics  have  the  names  of  their 
provinces  appended  to  them.  (For  the  fUlest  in- 
ftrmation,  see  Moroelli,  Africa  Chrittianaj  Brixiae, 
1817,  3  vols.  4ta)  Zengitana,  to  which,  in  the 
revolotioa  of  tbne,  the  name  of  Africa  had  thns 
eaate  lo  be  agun  appropriated,  remained  a  senatorial 
province  under  the  Proeontml  Africa^  and  was 
oAcn  called  simply  Provimda  Prooomukurit ;  the 
rest  were  imperial  provinces,  Byzadom  and  Numidia 
beiflg  gofverned  by  Cotwii2aref,  and  TripoUt  by  a 
iVoesea.  The  Prooonsol  Africae  (who  was  the  only 
one  in  the  W.  empre,  and  hoice  was  often  called 
simply  Proconsul)  had  under  him  two  Imti  and  a 
qoaestor,  besides  legati  for  spedal  bnuK^es  of  ad- 
ministrBtian.  His  residence  vras  at  tbe  restored  dty 
of  Carthage.  Tbe  other  three  provinces,  as  well  as 
the  two  Jfauretanias,  were  subject  to  the  praetorian 
praefect  of  Italy,  who  governed  them  by  his  repre- 
Mntative,the  KieartKS^/'^''^  (BScking,  JVolifMi 
Digmiatmmy  voL  iL  c.  17,  19,  &c)  Befcrring  for 
tbe  remaining  detuls  to  the  artides  on  the  separate 
provineas,  ire  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  later 
ancient  history  of  Africa. 

At  tfte  time  referred  to,  the  name  of  Africa,  besides 
its  naiiimest  sense,  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
pweonsular  province,  and  its  widest  mesning,  as 
applied  to  the  whole  continent,  was  constantly  used 
to  indode  aQ  the  provinces  of  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  and  the  following  events  refer,  for  the 
most  part,  to  that  extent  of  country.  At  the  set- 
tlement of  the  empire  undei  Constantine,  the  African 
provinces  were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Roman  wwUL  The  valleys  of  Mauretania  and 
Nomidia,  and  the  plains  of  Sieogitana  and  Byzadnm, 
bad  always  been  proverbial  for  their  fertility;  and 
the  great  cities  along  the  coast  had  a  flourishing 
eammeree.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  Africa  vru 
seidam  distozbed,  the  only  formidable  insurrection 
being  tlwt  under  the  two  Gordians,  which  was 
•peedflj  reprassed,  a.  ix  238.  The  emperors  Sep- 
tinnos  Sevems  and  Macrinns  were  natives  of  N. 
Africa.  Amidst  the  prosperous  population  of  these 
peaceful  provinoea,  ChristiBnity  had  early  taken  firm 
mot;  the  reeofds  of  ecclesiastical  history  attest  the 


great  number  of  the  African  churches  and  bishoprics, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  synods;  and  the  fervid 
spirit  of  the  Africans  dispkyed  itself  alike  in  the 
steadfitstness  of  their  martyrs,  the  energy  of  their 
benevolence,  the  vehemence  of  their  controversies, 
and  the  genius  of  their  leading  writen,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine. 

But  here,  as  on  the  othor  frontiers  of  the  an|nre, 
the  diminished  ritality  of  the  extremities  bore  witness 
to  the  declining  energy  of  the  heart.  That  perfect 
subjection  of  the  native  tribes,  which  forms  such 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  modem  history  of 
Algeift,  had  already  been  disturbed;  and  we  read 
of  increased  militaiT'  forces,  insurrections  of  native 
princes,  and  incursions  of  the  Numidians,  or,  as 
they  now  came  to  be  generally  called,  the  Moors, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  Srd  century.  There  is 
not  space  to  recount  the  ware  and  troubles  in  Africa 
during  the  struggles  of  Constantine  and  his  com- 
petitora  for  the  empire;  nor  those  under  his  suc- 
cessors, induding  the  revolt  of  Firmus,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  count  Theodosius,  under  the  Ist  and 
2nd  Valentinian  (a.  d.  373 — 376),  the  usurpation 
of  Maximus,  af^er  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.;  and 
the  revolt  (^  the  count  Gildon,  aAer  the  death  of 
Theodonus  the  Great,  suppressed  by  Stilicho,  a.  d. 
398.  At  the  final  partition  of  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (a.  d.  395),  the  African  pro- 
vinces were  assigned  to  the  W.  empire,  under 
Honoritts,  whose  dominions  met  those  of  his  brother, 
Arcadius,  at  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Under  Valentinian  III.,  the  sucoeasor  of  Honorius, 
the  African  provinces  were  lost  to  the  W.  empire. 
Bonifrce,  count  of  Africa,  who  had  successfully  de- 
fended the  frontien  agaii»t  the  Moon,  was  recalled 
from  his  government  by  the  intriguos  of  Aetius,  and 
on  his  resistance  an  army  was  sent  against  him  (a.  d. 
427).  In  his  despair,  Boniface  sought  aid  from  the 
Vandab,  who  were  already  establish^  in  Spain ;  and, 
in  May,  429,  Geiserich  (or  Gcnserich)  the  Vandal 
king,  led  an  army  of  about  50,000  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  Akns,  across  the  Straits  cf  Gsdes  into  Maure- 
tania. He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Moors,  and 
apparently  fiiTonred  by  the  Donatists,  a  sect  of 
heretics,  or  rether  schismatics,  who  had  lately 
sufiTered  severe  persecution.  But,  upon  urgent  so- 
lidtations  from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  accompanied 
by  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  AStius,  Booifaoe 
repented  of  his  inritation,  and  tried,  too  late,  to 
repair  his  error.  He  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Hippo  Regius;  the  only  other  dties  left  to  the 
Romans  Imng  Carthage  and  Cirta.  The  Vandals 
overran  the  whole  country  from  the  Streits  to  the 
Syrtes  ;  and  those  fertile  provinces  were  utterly 
lud  waste  amidst  scenes  of  fearful  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  siege  of  Hippo  lasted  fourteen 
months.  At  length,  encouraged  by  rdnfbroements 
from  the  eastern  empire,  Boniface  hazarded  another 
battle,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated,  a.  d.  431. 
But  the  final  loss  of  Africa  was  delayed  by  negotia- 
tion for  some  yean,  during  which  various  partitions 
of  the  country  were  made  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Vandals;  but  the  exact  terms  of  these  truces 
are  as  obscure  as  their  duration  was  uncertain. 
The  end  of  one  of  them  was  signalized  by  the  sur- 
prise and  sack  of  Carthage,  Oct.  9,  439;  and  before 
the  death  of  Valentinian  HI.  the  Vandals  were  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  African  provinces. 
Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  sent  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  agsinst  them^  under  Heraclins,  a.  d.  468; 
and,  in  476.   Zeno  made  a  treaty  with  Geiseric, 
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which  lasted  till  the  time  of  JuBtinian,  under  whom 
the  comitiy  was  recorered  for  the  Eastern  £mjm«, 
and  the  Vandals  almost  extenninated,  bj  Belisarins, 
A.  D.  533 — 534.  (For  an  accoont  of  the  Vandal 
kmgs  of  Africa,  see  Vandau:  for  the  history  of  this 
period,  the  chief  authoritj  is  Prooopiiis,  BeU.Vand,) 

Of  the  state  and  constitatioo  of  Afiica  under 
Justinian,  we  have  most  interesting  memorials  in 
two  rescripts,  addressed  by  the  emperor,  the  one  to 
Archelans,  the  praetorian  praefoct  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  to  Belisarius  himself.  (Backing,  NoHt.  Dign, 
vol.  iL  pp.  154,  foil.)  From  the  former  we  leam 
that  the  ieven  A£rican  provinces,  of  which  the 
island  of  Sardinia  now  made  one,  were  erected  into 
a  separate  praefectnre,  under  a  Prarfectui  Praetorio 
Magnifiatt;  and  the  two  rescripts  settle  their  civil 
and  military  constitution  respectively.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Mauretania  Tingitana  (from  the  river 
Mulucha  to  the  Ocean),  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Spain,  was  now  included  in  the  African 
province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  [Gamp.  Mau- 
RBTAKiA.]  The  seven  African  provinces  were 
(from  E.  to  W.),  (I)  Tripolis  or  TripoUtana,  (2) 
Byzacium  or  Byzacena,  (3)  Africa  or  Zeu^  or 
Carthago,  (4)  Numidla,  (5)  Mauretania  Si^nsis 
or  Zaba,  (6)  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  and  (7)  Sar- 
dinia: the  first  three  were  governed  by  Couularet^ 
the  last  four  by  Pta/uides. 

The  hist(H7  of  Africa  under  the  E.  empire  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  intestine  troubles  arising  from 
court  intrigues,  and  of  Moorish  insurrections  which 
became  more  and  m<ne  difficult  to  repel.  The 
splendid  edifices  and  fortifications,  of  which  Jus- 
tinian was  peculiarly  lavish  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  vital 
energy  which  was  almost  extinct  (Procop. dsAedif, 
Justin.)  At  length  the  deluge  of  Arabian  invauon 
sxvept  over  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  the  Caliph  Othman  sent  an  army 
under  Abdallah  against  Africa,  A.D.  647.  The 
praefect  Or^ory  was  defeated  and  slam  in  the  great 
battle  of  Sufetnla  in  the  centre  of  Byzaoena  ;  but 
the  Arab  force  was  inadequate  to  compLote  the  con- 
quest In  665  the  enterprise  was  renewed  by 
Akbah,  who  overxan  the  whole  country  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  founded  the  great  Arab  dty 
of  Al-Kairwm  (i.  e.  the  caravan^  in  the  heart  of 
Byzadum,  about  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  ancient 
Hadrumetum.  Its  inland  positiKHi  protected  it  from 
the  fleets  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  masters  of 
the  coast.  But  the  Moorish  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Africans,  and  the  fiHroes  of  Akbah 
were  cut  to  pieces.  His  successor,  Zuheir,  gained 
Kevcral  battles,  but  was  defeated  by  an  army  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  successors  of  the 
pn>phet ;  but,  in  A.  D.  692,  a  new  force  entered 
Africa  under  Hassan,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Carthage  was  taken  and  xlestroyed  in  698.  Again 
weiT  the  Arabs  driven  out  by  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Moors,  or,  as  we  now  find  them  called,  by  the 
name  ever  since  applied  to  the  natives  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Berbers  (from  fidpiopot) ;  but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  Africa  found  their  domination  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  welcomed 
the  return  of  their  conquerors  under  Musa,  who 
subdued  the  country  finally,  and  enlisted  most  of 
the  Moors  under  the  faith  and  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, A.  D.  705^709.  With  the  Arab  conquest 
ends  the  ancient  history  of  Africa.  [P.  S.] 


AGATHYBNA. 

AGANIPPE  FONS.    [Heuook.] 

A'GABI  ^Ayapoi),hScjitnan  peo^e  of  Sannatia 
Europaea,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  (Sea 
qfAgoo)f  about  a  promontocy  Agamm  and  a  river 
Agarus,  probably  not  &r  E.  of  the  Isthmus.  They 
were  skjlfnl  in  medidne,  and  are  said  to  have  cured 
wounds  with  serpents'  venomi  Some  of  them  al- 
ways attended  on  Mithridates  the  Great,  as  phy- 
sicians. (Appian. J/ifAr  88 ;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  13.)  A 
fungus  called  Agaricnm  (prob.  Gervum  tinder)^ 
mudi  used  in  ancient  medicine,  was  said  to  grow  in 
their  country  (Plin.  zxv.  9.  s.  57;  Dioeoor.  iii.  1; 
Galen,  de/ac.  simp.  med.  p.  150).  Diodorus  (xx. 
24),  mentions  Agvns,  a  kmg  of  the  Scythians,  near 
the  Cinunerian  Bosporus,  b.  c  240.  (Bockh,  Cor- 
pus  Jnscr.  voL  iL  p.  82;  Ukert,  voL  iiL  pt  2,  pp. 
250,  433.)  [P.  S.] 

AGASSA  or  AGASSAE,  a  town  in  Pieria  m 
Macedonia,  near  the  river  Mitys.  lavy,  in  relating 
the  campaign  of  b.  c.  169  against  Perseus,  says 
that  the  Roman  coisul  made  three  days'  march 
beyond  Dium,  the  first  of  which  terminated  at  the 
river  Mitys,  the  second  at  Agassa,  and  the  third  at 
the  river  Ascordns.  The  last  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Aoerdos,  which  occurs  in  the^  Tabular 
Itinerary,  though  not  marked  as  a  river.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  Mitys  was  the  river  of  Kaierinaj 
and  that  Acerdos  was  a  tributary  of  the  Haliacmon. 
(Liv.  xliv.  7,  xlv.  27;  Leake,  Norikem,  Greece, 
voL  iiL  p.  423,  seq.) 

AGATHUSA.    [Telos.] 

AGATHYBNA  or  AGATHTBNUM  CAydBvpiHi, 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.Byz.'A7a0i{prar,PtoL:  Af^yrnji, 
Sil.  ItaL  xiv.259;  Liv.;  Agathymum,  Plin.),  a  dty 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Tyndaiis  and 
Calacte.  It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Agathymus,  a  son  of  Aeolus,  who  is  said  to 
have  settled  in  this  part  of  Sicily  (Died.  v.  8).  But 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  it  was  an 
andent  city,  and  probably  of  Sicelian  origin,  we  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  history  until  after  Sidly  became 
a  Roman  province.  During  the  Second  Ftmie  War 
it  became  the  head-quarters  of  a  band  of  robbers 
and  fineebooteiB,  who  extended  their  ravages  over  the 
ndghbouring  country,  but  wera  reduced  by  the  con- 
sul Laevinus  in  b.  c.  210,  who  transported  4000  of 
them  to  Rhegium.  (liv.  xxvL  40,  zxvii.  12.)  It 
very  probably  was  deprived  on  this  occasion  of  the 
munidpal  rights  oonoeded  to  most  ci  the  Sicilian 
towns,  which  may  account  for  our  finding  no  notice 
of  it  in  CioerO)  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
among  the  few  dties  stall  subsisting  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sidly,  as  well  as  afterwards  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy 
and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266 ;  PUn.  iiL  8 ; 
PtoL  iu.  4.  §  2;  Itin.  Ant  p.  92;  Tab.  Pent)  lU 
situation  has  been  much  disputed,  on  account  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  just  dted. 
Strabo  places  it  30  Roman  miles  from  Tyndaiis,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Alaesa.  The  Itinerary  gives 
28  M.  P.from  Tyndaiis  and  20  from  Calacte:  while 
the  Tabula  (of  which  the  numbers  seem  to  be  moro 
trustworthy  for  this  part  of  Sidly  than  those  of  the 
Itinerary)  gives  29  from  Tyndaiis,  and  only  12  fixim 
Calacte.  If  this  last  measurement  be  supposed 
correct  it  would  exactly  ooindde  with  the  distance 
from  Caronia  (Calacte)  to  a  place  near  the  sea- 
coast  called  Acque  Dolci  bdow  S.  Filadelfo  (called 
on  recent  maps  S.  FrateUd)  and  about  2  miles  W. 
of  S(a  AgaiOj  where  Fazdb  describes  ruins  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  as  extant  in  his  day:  but  which 
he,  in  oommon  with  Cluverius,  regarded  as  the 
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mizB  of  Alontxiiin.    The  latter  aty  may,  bowever, 
be  placed  irith  much  more  jvobabOitj  at  S.  Mtroo 
[Alustium]  :  end  the  mins  near /S.  Fratello  woold 
thu  be  thaee  of  Agathyma,  tfaere  being  oo  other  dtj 
of  aiqr  magnitnde  that  we  know  of  in  this  part  of 
Sidbf.    Tuo  objectksB,  however,  remain:  1.  that 
the  distaoee  from  tins  dte  to  Tjrndaris  is  greater  than 
that  giren  bj  any  of  the  authorities,  being  eertainlj 
wt  len  than  36  miles:  2.  that  both  Plinj  and  Pto- 
haij,  fiem  the  ocder  of  their  esmmeratkni,  appear  to 
pboe  Agath jma  between  Ahmtimn  and  Tyndaiis, 
and  tiieiefwc  if  the  former  dt j  be  correeUy  fixed  at 
S.  Maart»,  Agath  jma  most  be  looked  for  to  the  E. 
«f  that  town.  FaaeOoaoooidingfy  placed  it  near  Capo 
Oiiaado,  bat  admits  that  thoe  were  scarcely  any 
ivstiges  visible  there.    The  question  is  one  hardly 
saacqitible  of  a  satisfiutory  conclnsion,  as  it  is  im- 
poaable  on  any  view  to  reoondle  the  data  of  all  oar 
SBlbarities,  birt  the  argmnents  in  favoor  of  the  ilogue 
Doki  aeon  on  the  whole  to  predominate.    Unforta  ■ 
naldy  the  rains  there  hare  not  been  examined  by 
any  recent  traTeQer,  and  have  Teiy  probably  disap- 
peared.   Captain  Smyth,  however,  speaks  of  the  re- 
sums  of  a  fine  Boman  bridge  as  visible  in  the 
Fimmara  diBotaMarima  between  this  place  and  8. 
Marco.     (FazdL  ix.  4,  p.  384,  5.  p.  391 ;  Clnver. 
SSdL  p.  295 ;  Smyth's  Sieilff,  pi  97.)      fE.  H.  B.] 
AGATHYBSI     C^ydevpaoi,    'AyaBOptrtot),    a 
people  of  Sarmatia  £ar»paea,  very  ficeqoently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  but  m  difierent  posi- 
tions.   Their  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks  very 
eaify,  if  the  Peisaader,  from  whom  Soidas  (#.  v.) 
and  Stephanns  Byzantinns  (a.  9.)  quote  an  absurd 
mythical  etymology  of  the  name  (atrh  rHv  d^oev 
Torn  Ltinami)  be  the  poet  Peisander  of  Bhodes, 
B.  a  645;  bat  he  is  much  more  probably  the 
yonoger  PeiBander  of  Laranda,  A.D.  222.    Another 
mjth  is  repested  by  Herodotas,  who  heard  it  from 
the  Greeks  on  the  Eoxine;  that  Herenles,  on  his 
retnra  from  his  adventure  against  Geryon,  passed 
thnogh  tbe  region  of  Hylsea,  and  there  met  the 
Ediidna,  who  bore  him  three  sons,  Agathyrsos, 
Gdoons,  snd  Scythes;  (^  wh(»n  the  last  alone  was 
aUe  to  bend  a  bow  and  to  wear  a  belt,  whidi  Her- 
enles had  left  behind,  in  the  same  manner  as  Her- 
cules himsdf  had  used  them ;  and,  aooordingly,  in 
obedfieooe  to  thdr  fother's  command,  the  EcMdna 
drove  the  two  elder  out  of  the  bmd,  and  gave  it  to 
Scythes  (Herod.  !▼.  7 — 10 :  oomp.  Tzetz.  Chil.  viii. 
222,  759).     Herodotas  himself,  also,  regards  the 
Agi^hyiii  as  not  a  Scythian  people,  but  as  closely 
i«kted  to  the  Scythians.    He  places  them  about 
the  upper  coarse  of  the  river  Maris  {MaroteK)^  that 
is*  in  the  SE.  part  of  Dada,  or  the  modem  TVon- 
tftsoHa  (iv.  4:  the  Maris,  however,  does  not  &I1 
directly,  as  he  states,  into  the  Ister,  IkauAe,  but 
into  that  great  tributary  of  the  Danube,  the  Theisi), 
They  were  the  first  of  the  peoples  bordering  on 
Scjlliia,  to  <ne  going  inland  fima  the  Ister;  and 
nest  to  them  the  Neon  (ir.  100>    Being  thus  se- 
panted  by  the  ^.   Carpathian  mountains  from 
Scythia,  they  were  able  to  refuse  tho  Scythians, 
flying  beiofe  Daienia,  an  entrance  into  their  country 
(Herod,  iv.  125>     How  for  N.  they  extended  cannot 
be  (fatemined  from  Herodotas,  for  he  assigns  an 
emoeoas  coorae  to  the  Ister,  N.  of  which  he  con- 
»kier8  tbe  land  to  be  quite  desert  [Sctthia.]  The 
later  writers,  for  the  moot  part,  pUwe  the  Agathyrsi 
farther  to  the  N.,M  »  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
ScTthian  tribes;  aooie  place  them  on  the  Palus  Mae- 
otfeandsomc  inland;  and  they  are  generally  spoken 
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of  in  dose  connection  with  the  Sarmatians  and  tte 
Geloni,  and  are  regarded  as  a  Scythian  tribe  (Ephor. 
ap.  Scymn.  Fr.  v.  123,  or  823,  ed.  Meineke ;  Mek 
ii.  1;  Plin.  iv.  26 ;  PtoL  iii.  5;  Dion.  Perieg.  310; 
Avien.  Ducr.  Orb,  447 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Snid.  a.  v. 
Sec).  In  their  ooontry  was  found  gold  and  also 
precioas  stones,  among  which  was  the  diamond, 
tbidttas  'ratjupahtnf  (Herod,  iv.  104;  Amm.  Marc 
zxii.  8;  Dion.  Perieg.  317).  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  a  luxurious  race  (atptrdrot^  Ritter 
explains  this  as  referring  to  fine  clothing),  and  wore 
much  gold :  they  had  a  conomunity  of  wives,  in  order 
that  a&  the'  people  might  rogard  each  other  as 
brethren ;  and  in  their  other  eostoms  they  resembled 
the  Thradans  (iv.  104).  They  lived  under  kingly 
government;  and  Herodotus  mentions  their  kmg 
Spaigapeithes  as  the  murderer  of  the  Scythian  king, 
Ariapeithes  (iv.  78).  Frequent  allusions  are  made 
by  later  writers  to  their  custom  of  painting  (or 
rather  tattooing)  their  bodies,  m  a  way  to  indicate 
their  rank,  and  staining  their  hair  a  dark  blue  ( Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  146;  Serv.  ad  he,;  PUn.  iv.  26;  Solin.  20 ; 
Avien.  L  c;  Ammian.  L  c;  Mela  ii.  1 :  Agathyrti 
ora  artutque  pingmU:  vi  ^Mgae  majoribut  prae' 
itamtf  ita  magia^  vel  mtmis:  ceterum  ttsdem  omnes 
notitj  et  Ho  ut  abJm  nequeant),  AristoUe  men- 
iiooa  their  practice  of  solemnly  reciting  their  laws 
lest  they  should  forget  them,  as  observed  in  his  time 
{Prob.  xix.  28).  Finally,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (L  e.)  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Delian 
Apollo,  where  their  name  is,  doubtless,  used  as  a 
specific  poetical-  synonym  for  the  Hyperboreans  in 
general:  — 

"  mixtique  altaria  circom 
Cretesque  Diyqpesqne  firemunt  pictique  AgathyrsL** 

Niebuhr  (^Kkine  Schr^ften^  voL  L  p.  377)  regards 
tbe  Agathyrsi  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  oocdpied  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  same  people  as  the  Getae  or  Dadans 
(Ukert,  voLiii.pt.  2,  pp.  418-421 ;  Georgii,vol.  ii.pp. 
302,  303 ;  Bitter,  Vorhalk,  pp.  287,  folL)  [P.  S.] 

AGBATANA.    [Egbataka.] 

AGENDICUM,  or  AGETINCUM  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Senones 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  (JB.  G.  vi  44,  viL  10,  57).  * 
The  orthography  of  the  word  varies  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar,  where  there  is  Agendicum,  Agedincum, 
and  Agedicum.  If  it  is  the  town  which  was  after- 
wards called  Senones  (Amm.  Marc.  xvL  3,  Senonas 
oppidnm),  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  5ms,  on  the  river  Yonne. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  Prcvint  represents 
Agendicum.  Under  the  Boman  empire,  in  the  later 
division  of  Gallia,  Agendicum  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lugdunensts  Qnarta,  and  it  was  the  oenhe  of  several 
Boman  roads.  In  the  walls  of  the  city  there  are 
some  stones  with  Boman  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  name  Agredicum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
may  be  a  oormption  of  Agendicom.         [G.  L.] 

AGINKUM  or  AGENNUM  iAgen),  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  a  tribe  situated  be- 
tween the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris  in  Caesar's 
time  (B,  G,  vii.  7,  75).  Aginnum  was  on  the  road 
from  Burdigala  to  Acgentomagus  (It  Antonin.). 
It  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  town  of  AgtMy  on  the 
river  Garonne,  in  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne, 
and  contains  some  Boman  remains.  Aginnum  is 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  {Ep,  xxiv.  79);  and  it  waa 
the  lurthplace  of  Snlpcius  Severus.  [G.  L.1 

AGISYMBA  (*A7(avfiCa),   the  general  name 
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tmder  which  Ptolemy  mdades  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa  S.  of  tho  Equator ;  which  he  regards  as  he- 
loDgiDg  to  Aethiopia  (i.  7,  9,  10,  11, 12,  ir.  8,  vii. 
6).  [P.  S.] 

A'GORA  (^Ayopd),  a  town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Thradan  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  not  &i  from  Gardia.  Xerxes,  when  in- 
vading Greece,  passed  tfarongh  it.  (Herod,  vii.  58 ; 
Scjlaz,  p.  28 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRA  Chypa  'ApaSias,  Ptol.  Ti.  7.  §  5 ;  Stcph. 
B. «.  w,  *li0panraf''Eypa)f  a  small  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hippus,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  lat  29 1  N.  (^ibra). 
lathrippa  or  Lathrippa  seems  to  have  been  its  prin- 
cipal town.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AGRAE.    [Attica.] 

AGRAEI  C^ypcSbi,  Thuo.  iii.  106;  Strab.  p. 
449:  'ATpocir,  PoL  xrii.  5;  Steph.  Byz. «.«.),  a 
peoj^e  m  the  NW.  of  AetoUa,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
Mount  Thyamus  (^Jportootmj) ;  on  the  NW.  by  the 
territory  of  Argos  Amphilochicum;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Dolopia.  Their  territoiy  was  caUed  Agrait, 
at  Agnua  (^hyptds^  49os,  Thuc.  iii.  1 1 1 ;  'Aypala, 
Strab.  p^  338),  and  the  river  Achdous  flowed 
through  the  centre  of  it.  The  Agraei  were  a  non- 
HeUezic  pec^le,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  were  govoned  by  a  native  king, 
called  Salynthnis,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  tho 
Ambradots,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the 
Acamanians  and  Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  426.  Two 
years  afterwards  (424)  Demosthenes  marched  against 
Salynthius  and  the  Agraei,  and  compelled  them  to 
join  the  Athenian  allunoe.  Subsequently  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  Aetolians,  and  are  called  an 
Aetolian  people  by  Strabo.  (Thuc.  ii.  102,  iii.  106, 
114,  iv.  77;  Strab.  p.  449;  Pol.  xvii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxiL  34.)  This  people  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(in  Piton.  37),  under  the  name  of  Agrinae,  which 
is  perhaps  a  corrupt  form.  Strabo  (p.  338)  mentions 
a  village  called  Ephyra  in  their  countiy;  and  Agri- 
nium  would  also  appear  from  its  name  to  have  been 
one  of  their  towns.  [Ephtra;  Aqrinium.]  The 
Aperanti  were  perhaps  a  tribe  of  the  Agraei. 
[  Aperahtia.]  The  Agraei  were  a  different  people 
from  the  Agnanes,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.     [AaRiANES.] 

AGRAEI  ('Aypoioi, Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2;  Eratosth. 
ap.  Strab.  p.  767),  a  tribe  of  Arabs  situated  near  the 
main  road  which  led  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates.  They  bordered  on  the  Naba- 
thaean  Arabs,  if  they  were  not  indeed  a  portion  of 
that  race.  According  to  Hieronymus  (Quaest  in 
Oen.  25),  the  Agraei  inhabited  the  district  which 
the  Hebrews  designated  as  Midian.  Pliny  (v.  11. 
s.  12)  places  the  Agraei  much  further  westward  in 
the  vidnity  of  the  Laenitae  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.B.D.] 

AGRAULE  or  AGRYLE.     [Attica.] 

AGRI  DECUMA'TES  or  DECUMA'NI  (from 
deewnaj  tithe),  tithe  lands,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  which  they  took  poesession  of  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  to  the  E.,  and  which  they 
gave  to  the  immigrating  Gauls  and  subject  Germans, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  veterans,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  the  country  became  part  of  the  adjoining 
Roman  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  was  thus  incorporated 
with  the  emjnre.  (Tadt  Germ,  29.)    Its  boundary 
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towards  the  free  part  of  Germany  was  protected  partlj 
by  a  wall  (from  Ratisbon  to  Lwch),and  partly  by  a 
mound  (from  Lorch  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  ndghboor- 
hood  of  Cologne)  and  Roman  garrisons.    The  pro- 
tection of  those  districts  against  the  ever  renewed 
attacks  of  the  Germans  required  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  towns 
and  military  roads,  of  which  many  traces  still  exist 
But  stall  the  Romans  were  unable  to  maintain  them- 
odves,  and  the  part  which  was  lost  first  seems  to 
have  been  the  country  about  the  river  Maine  and 
Mount  Taunus.    The  southern  portion  was  probably 
lost  soon  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Probus 
(a.  d  283),  when  the  Alemamd  took  possession  of  it 
The  latest  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  m  that 
countiy  bdongB  to  the  rdgn  of  Grallienus  (a.  d.  260 
— ^268).    (Comp.  LdchUen,  Scktpoben  unter  den 
Bomemj  Frdbui^,  1825,  8vo.)    The  towns  in  the 
Decumates  Agri  were  Ambiatinufl  vicns,  Ausum, 
Divitia,  Gesonia,  Victona,  Bibema,  Aquae  Mattiacae, 
Munimentnm  Trajani,  Artaunum,  Triburium,  Bra- 
godumm  w  Hragodunum,  Budoris,  Carithni,  and 
others.  Comp.  Rhaetia.  [L.  S.] 

AG^IA'NES  (^Aypidmis:  Ergina),  a  small  river 
in  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hebros. 
(Herod,  iv.  89.)  It  flows  from  Mount  Hieron  in  a 
NW.  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Hebms.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Erigon,  which, 
however,  is  impossible,  the  latter  being  a  tributary 
of  the  Axius.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  QKypuans)^  a  Paeonian  people, 
dwellmg  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  They 
formed  excellent  light-armed  troops,  and  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Strab.  p.  331 ;  Herod,  v.  16 ;  Thuc.  iL 
96;  Airian,  Afiab.  L  1.  §  11,  L  5.  §  1,  et  aUb.) 

AGRIGENTUM  CkKp^yns*'.  Eth,  and  A^. 
*AKpoycarraf0Sf  Agrigentinns:  Cfirgenii)^  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  dties 
in  ^Sidiy,  was  situated  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island,  about  midway  between  Selinus  and  Gela. 
It  stood  on  a  hill  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Hie  sea,  the  fixit  of  which  was  washed  on  the  £. 
and  S.  by  a  river  named  the  Agragas,  fnm  whence 
the  dty  itself  derived  its  appellatioD,  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  by  another  stream  named  the  Htfsas, 
which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Acragas 
just  below  the  dty,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 
The  former  is  now  called  the  Fiume  di  S.  SiagiOf 
the  latter  the  Drago^  whfle  their  tmited  stream  is 
commonly  known  as  the  FiumA  di  Girgenti  (Polyb. 
ix.  27 ;  Siefert,  Ahragat «.  tein  Gebiet,  p.  20—22). 

We  learn  ftt>m  Thucydides  that  Agrigentum  was 
founded  by  a  colony  fitnn  Gela,  108  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  parent  dty,  or  b.  c.  582.    The 
leaders  of  tho  colony  were  Aristonoos  and  Pystilns, 
and  it  recdved  the  Dorian  institutiozia  of  the  mother 
country,  induding  the  sacred  ritea  and  observances 
which  had  been  derived  by  Gela  itself  from  Rhodes. 
On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Bhodlan 
colony.    (Thuc  vi  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  272,where  Kramer  justlyreads  r«A^y  for  'Uhfvv\ 
Polyb.  ix.  27.    Concerning  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion see  Schol.  ad  Pind.  OL  ii.  66 ;  and  Clinton,  F.  If. 
vol.  ii.  p.  265.)    We  have  very  littlo  information 
concerning  its  early  histoiy,  but  it  appears  to  have 
very  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperitj  and  power: 

*  The  form  Acraoab  or  Aobaoas  in  Latin  is 
found  only  m  the  Roman  poets.  (Vm.  Atn.  iii 
703;  SU.  Ital.  xiv.  210.) 
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ChoQgh  it  ^mmtd  its  fibertj  far  bnt  a  very  thort 
period  iKfivcit  feD  mider  the  joke  of  Phaloris  (about 
570  B,  c.).  The  Listory  of  that  dospot  is  involved 
in  so  mncfa  imcertunty  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  part  rf  it  can  he  depended  on  as  reallj  his- 
toricaL  [^Diet.  ofBiogr.  arl  Piuuiitis,  voL  iii.] 
Bat  it  seem  certain  that  he  raised  Agzigentum  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerfal  cities  in  Sidlj,  and  ex- 
tended his  dominion  by  force  of  arms  over  a  con- 
adenhk  part  of  the  island.  But  the  croel  and 
tjiajmieal  chaxacter  of  his  internal  government  at 
loigth  ^aufuked  a  general  insurrection,  in  whidi 
Phabris  himself  perished,  and  the  Agrigentines  re- 
comed  tbeb  fiberty.  (iMod.  Exe.  VtU,  p.  25 ;  Cic. 
deQf.  u.  7;  Heradides,  PdiL  37.)  From  this 
period  till  the  accession  of  Tberon,  an  interval  of 
dboDt  GO  yraia,  we  have  no  information  concerning 
Agrigmtuin,  except  a  casual  nodoe  that  it  was  suc- 
ctsdx^j  governed  by  Alcamenes  and  Alcandms  (but 
vhcther  as  despots  or  cbief  magistrates  does  not 
appear),  and  that  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  pros- 
perity nnter  their  rule.  (Henclid.  I  c.)  The 
pRdn  date  when  Thortm  attained  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  native  city,  as  well  as  the  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  power,  axe  unknown  to  us:  but  he  appears  to 
haTe  bcoome  despot  of  Agrigentum  as  early  as  b.  c. 
488.  (I>u)d.  zL  53.)  By  his  alliance  with  Gdon  of 
Syracuse,  and  still  more  by  the  expulsion  of  Terillus 
firam  Eimen,  and  the  annexation  of  that  dtj  to  his 
Atwmrntm^  llieron  extended  aa  well  as  confirmed 
his  power,  and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  in 
B.  c  480,  which  for  a  time  threatened  destruction 
to  all  the  Greek  dties  in  Sdly,  ultimately  became 
a  source  of  increased  prosperity  to  Agrigentum.  For 
after  the  great  victory  of  Gelon  and  Theron  at  Hi- 
mera,  a  vast  number  of  Carthaginian  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  <£  the  Agrigentines,  and  were  em- 
pk^ed  by  them  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
extensive  and  fertfle  territory,  partly  in  the  con- 
stroctian  of  public  wodcs  in  the  city  itsdf,  the 
magnificence  of  which  was  long  afterwards  a  subject 
of  ^/^Tn^^^ri«^-  (Diod.  xL  25.)  NoT  doos  the  go- 
vcnuneot  of  Theron  appear  to  have  been  oppressive, 
and  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  sorerdgn  power  till  his  death,  b.  a  472.  His 
son  Thrasydaeus  on  the  contrary  quickly  alienated 
hia  sulgects  by  his  violent  and  arbitrary  eondnct, 
and  was  eiqielled  finom  Agrigentum  within  a  year 
after  Us  £Kther*B  death.  (Id.  xi.  53.  For  further 
dfltaila  eonceming  the  history  of  Agrigentum  during 
this  period,  see  the  artides  Tiikron  and  Tbrast- 
DAKU8  in  the  Diet,  o/Biogr.  vol.  iii.) 

The  Agrigentines  now  established  a  democratic 

fonn  of  government,  which  they  retained  without 

ioterraptioa  be  the  space  of  above  60  years,  until 

the Carthagiman  invasion  in  B.C.  406 — a  period 

wUch  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous  and 

flovriihing  in  the  history  of  Agrigentum,  as  well  as 

cf  many  others  of  the  Scilian  dties.     The  great 

pabBcworiES  which  were  commenced  or  competed 

dorii^  this  interval  were  the  wonder  of  succeeding 

ages;  the  dty  itself  was  adorned  with  buildings 

hoCh  public  and  private,  inferior  to  none  in  Greece, 

and  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its  Inhabitants 

became  alnvint  pcxiverbiaL     Their  own  citizen  £m- 

pedodcs  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  they  built 

thar  booses  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  e\-cr,  but  gave 

themselves  up  to  luxury  as  if  they  were  to  die  on 

the  morrow.    (Diog.  Laert  viii.  2.  ^  63.) 

The  number  of  dtizens  of  Agrigentum  at  this 
time  is  staled  by  Diodorus  at  20,000:  lut  he  csti- 
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mates  the  whole  population  (induding  probably 
slaves  as  well  as  strangers)  at  not  leas  than  200,000 
(Diod.  xiii.  84  and  90),  a  statement  by  no  means 
improbable,  while  that  of  Diogenes  liScrtius  (L  c), 
who  makes  the  population  of  the  dty  alone  amount 
to  800,000,  is  certainly  a  grass  exaggeration. 

This  period  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
broken peace.  Agrigentum  could  not  avdd  parti- 
dpating — though  in  a  less  degree  than  many  other 
dties — in  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  expulaon 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  firom  Syracuse,  and  the 
revdntions  that  followed  in  diflerent  parts  of  Stdly. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  it  engaged  in  hostilitim ' 
with  the  Sicd  chief  Duoetius,  uid  the  conduct  of 
the  Syracusans  towards  that  diieftain  led  to  a  war 
between  them  and  the  Agrigentines,  which  ended  in 
a  great  defeat  of  the  hitter  at  the  river  Himeia, 
B.C.  446.  (Diod.xL76,  9I,xn.8.)  We  find  also 
obscure  notices  of  internal  dissendons,  which  were 
allayed  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Empedodes. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii  2.  §  64—67.)  On  oocadon  of  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sdly  in  b.  c.  415, 
Agrigentum  maintdned  a  strict  neutrality,  and  not 
only  declined  sending  auxiliaries  to  dther  party  but 
refased  to  allow  a  passage  through  their  territory  to 
those  of  other  dties.  And  even  when  the  tide  of 
fortune  had  turned  deddedly  against  the  Athenians, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Syracusan  partisans  within  the 
walls  of  Agrigentum  fiiiled  in  indudng  their  fdlow- 
dtizens  to  declare  for  the  victorious  par^.  (Thuc. 
vii.  32,  33,  46,  50,  58.) 

A  more  fbrmidd>le  danger  was  at  hand.  The 
Carthaginians,  whoso  intervention  was  invoked  by 
the  Segestans,  were  oontented  in  thdr  first  expedition 
(b.  c.  409)  with  the  capture  of  Selinus  and  Himera: 
but  when  the  second  was  sent  in  b.  o.  406  it  was 
Agrigentum  that  was  destined  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  attack.  The  luxurious  habits  of  the  Agri- 
gentines had  probably  rendered  them  little  fit  for 
warSire,  but  they  were  supported  by  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries under  the  command  of  a  Lacedaemoman 
named  Dexippus,  who  occupied  the  dtadd,  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  dty  in  great  measure  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  But  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  and  the  effident  aid  rendered  them 
by  a  Syracusan  army  under  Daphnaeus,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  by  famine  that  after  a  dege 
of  eight  months  they  found  it  impoedble  to  hdd  out 
longer,  and  to  avoid  surrendering  to  the  enemy, 
abandoned  their  dty,  and  migxatS  to  Gela.  The 
sick  and  helpless  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  ci^  itself  with  all  its  wealth  and  magnificence 
plnndoed  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  oocuped  it  as 
thdr  quarten  during  the  winter,  but  completed  its  de- 
struction when  they  quitted  it  in  the  spring,  B.C. 405. 
(Diod.  xiu.  80—91,  108;  Xen.  HeU.  i.  5.  §  21.) 

Agrigentum  pever  recovered  fix>m  this  fiiUl  blow, 
though  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  with 
Dionydus  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  fugitive  inha- 
bitants were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the 
ruined  dty,  subject  however  to  the  Carthaginian 
rule,  and  on  conation  of  not  restoring  the  fortifica- 
tions, a  permisdoQ  of  which  many  appear  to  have 
availed  themsdves.  (Diod.  xiii.  114.)  A  few  years 
later  they  were  even  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Carthage  and  attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Dionydus,  and  the  peace  of  b.  c.  383,  which  fixed 
tile  river  Halycus  as  the  boundary  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominions,  must  have  left  them  in  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  thdr  liberty;  but  though  we  find  them  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Diany^ius 
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and  his  suooessora,  it  ia  evident  tLat  tlie  dty  was 
far  from  hanng  recovered  its  jH«vious  importance, 
and  continned  to  ^iaj  but  a  subordinate  part.  (Died. 
:dv.  46, 88,  zv.  17,  xvL  9 ;  Plut.  Dion,  25, 26, 49.) 
In  the  general  settJement  of  the  affiiirs  of  SicUj  by 
Timolecxi,  after  his  great  victorj  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  the  Crimlssus,  b.  c.  340,  he  found 
Agrigentum  in  a  state  of  such  depression  that  he 
resolved  to  recolonise  it  with  dtizeus  frnn  Velia  in 
Italy  (Pint.  TimoL  35.) :  a  measure  which,  combined 
with  other  benefits,  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the 
city,  that  Timoleon  was  looked  upon  as  their  second 
founder:  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, Agrigentum  again  attained  to  such  great 
prosperity  as  to  become  once  more  the  rival  of 
Syracuse. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Agathocles,  the 
Agrigentines,  becoming  apprehensive  that  he  was 
aspiring  to  the  domimon  of  the  whole  island,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Geloans  and  Messoiians  to 
oppose  his  power,  and  obtuned  from  Sparta  the 
assistance  of  Acrotatus  the  sen  of  Cleomenes  as  their 
general:  but  the  character  of  that  prince  frustrated 
all  their  plans,  and  after  his  expulsion  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  from  Syracuse  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  H^emcmy  or  snpranacy  of 
that  city,  B.G.  314.  (Died.  zix.  70,71.)  Some  years 
afterwards,  in  b.  c.  309,  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in 
Africa,  and  the  reverses  sustained  by  his  partasans 
in  Sicily,  appeared  again  to  ofifer  a  fiivourable  opening 
to  the  amlntion  of  the  Agrigentines,  who  chose 
Xenodocus  for  their  general,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  Hegemony  of  SicUy,  proclaiming  at  the  same 
time  the  independence  of  tiie  several  cities.  They 
were  at  first  very  successftil:  the  powerful  cities  (^ 
Gela  and  Enna  jdned  their  cause,  Herbessus  and 
Echetla  were  taken  by  force;  but  when  Xenodocus 
ventured  on  a  jatched  battle  with  Leptines  and  De- 
mophilus,  the  generals  of  Agathocles,  he  sustained 
a  severe  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  shut  himself 
up  witliin  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  Agathocles 
himself  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  Africa,  and 
quickly  recovered  almost  all  that  he  had  lost:  his 
general  Leptines  invaded  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
totally  defeated  Xenodocus,  and  compelled  the  Agri- 
gentines once  more  to  sue  for  peace.  (Diod.  zz.  31, 
32,  56,  62.) 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Agrigentum  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Phintias,  who  became  despot  of 
the  city,  aiid  assumed  the  title  of  king.  We  have 
very  little  infisrmation  concerning  the  period  of  his 
rule,  but  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  great  power, 
as  we  find  Agyrium  and  other  cities  of  the  interior 
subject  to  his  dominion,  as  well  as  Gela,  which  he 
destroyed,  in  order  to  found  a  new  city  named  after 
himself.  [Gela.  J  The  period  of  his  expulsion  is 
unknown,  but  at  the  time  when  Pyrrhos  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  Agrigentum  occupied  by  Sosistratus 
with  a  strong  force  of  mercenary  troops,  who  how- 
ever hastened  to  make  his  submission  to  the  king  of 
Epeirus.     (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  ffoesch.  p.  495 — 497.) 

On  the  conunencement  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
Agrigentum  espoused  tiie  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  permitted  thai  general  Hannibal  to  fortify 
their  citadel,  and  occupy  the  city  with  a  Cartha- 
ginian garrison.  Hence  after  the  Ramans  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  tiieir 
principal  efibrts  were  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  b.  c.  262  the  two  consuls  L. 
Postumius  and  Q.  Mamilius  laid  siege  to  it  with 
their  whole  force.     The  siege  lasted  nearly  as  long 
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as  that  by  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  a  406,  and  the 
Romans  sufiered  severely  frvm  disease  and  want  cf 
provisions,  but  the  privations  of  the  besi^ed  were 
still  greater,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno, 
who  had  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  relieve  the 
city,  having  been  totally  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls,  Hannibal  who  commanded  the  army  within 
the  waUs  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
and  made  his  escape  inthe  night  with  the  Cartiba- 
ginian  and  mercenary  troops,  leaving  the  city  to  its 
fiite.  It  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Romans 
who  carried  off  25,000  d  the  inliabitants  into  sla- 
very. The  si^e  had  lasted  above  seven  months, 
and  is  sud  to  have  cost  the  victorious  army  more 
than  30,000  men.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoetch.  p.  501 
—503;  Polyb.  i.  17—19;  Zonar.  viiL  10.)  At  a 
later  period  of  the  war  (b.  o.  255)  successive  losses 
at  sea  having  greatiy  weakened  the  Roman  powo-  in 
Sicily,  the  Carthaginian  general  Carthalo  recovered 
possession  of  Agrigentum  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty,  when  he  once  more  laid  the  city  in  ashes 
and  razed  its  walls,  the  surviving  inhabitants  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
(Diod.  ^  c.  p.  505.) 

From  this  tinoe  we  hear  no  more  of  Agrigentum 
till  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  it  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome:  but  it  must  have  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  its  late  calamities,  as  it 
plays  no  ummportant  part  when  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  Secrad 
Punic  War.  On  this  occasion  it  continued  stead&st 
in  its  adherence  to  the  Romans,  but  wss  surprised 
and  taken  by  Himilco,  before  l^Iarcellus  could  arrive 
to  its  support  (Liv.  xxiv.  35.) :  and  from  henoefrath 
became  tiie  chief  stronghold  dT  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  held  out  against  the  Roman  consul 
Laevinus  long  after  the  other  dties  in  the  island  had 
submitted.  At  length  the  Nnmidian  Mutines,  to 
whose  courage  and  skill  the  Carthaginians  owed  their 
protracted  defence,  having  been  offended  by  their 
general  Hanno,  betrayed  the  city  into  the  haods  of 
Laevmus,  b.  c.  210.  The  leading  citizens  were  pat 
to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  (Liv.  zzr.  40, 
41,  zxvi.  40.) 

Agrigentum  now  became,  in  conmum  with  the 
rest  of  the  Scilian  dties,  permanentiy  subject  to 
Rome:  but  it  was  treated  with  much  fiivonr  and 
enji^ed  many  privileges.  Three  years  after  its 
capture  a  numbo:  of  new  dtizens  from  other  parts  of 
Sicily  were  established  there  by  the  praetOT  Mamilina, 
and  two  years  after  this  the  munidpal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  dtizens  were  determined  by  Sdpio 
Africanus  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  that  they  con- 
tinued unaltered  till  the  time  of  Verres.  Cicero 
repeatedly  mentions  Agrigentum  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  dties  of  Sicily,  the  fertility  of 
its  territory  mi  the  convenience  of  its  port  rendering 
it  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  for  the  trade  in  com. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50,  62,  iii.  43,  iv.  33,  43.)  It  ia 
certain,  however,  that  it  did  not  in  Ins  day  rank  as 
a  Roman  colmy,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whetiier  it 
ever  attained  this  distinction,  though  we  find  that  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins,  with  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion AoRiOEzrruM,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Angostos. 
(Eckhel,  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)*  If  it  really  obtained 
tiie  title  and  privil^^  <^  a  colony  under  that  em- 
peror, it  must  have  soon  lost  them,  as  ndther  Pliny 

*Mommsen  (^Dat  Romische  MUnat-Weaei^  p. 
237)  oonsidere  Agrigentum  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  a  Cokoia  Latina,  like  Nemaosus  in  Gaul. 
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.  ttir  PtokoT  lecfam  it  among  tin  Boman  etAoBOM  in 
SdHj.  Fran  the  liaie  of  Augostos  we  find  no  his- 
Vanal  nmtkn  ti  it  under  the  Boman  emiixe,  hot 
its  eoDtinfed  eiietpnwt  ia  attested  by  the  geqgmphen 
and  liBKnries,  and  as  kog  «s  Smij  xen^ained 
snl^ject  to  the  Gredc  empre,  Agxigentom  ia  still 
SKBtioHd  as  one  of  its  most  eoDoderable  cities. 
(Stxab.  n.  p. 872;  PBu.  B.N.  m.  8.  §  14;  Ptd.iiL 
4.  §14;  Itin.  Ant  p.  88;  Tab.  Pent.;  Const.  Porph. 
de  hv9.  a.  10.)  It  was  one  of  the  fixst  places  that 
iefl  into  the  haxids  of  tiie  Sanwaw  on  thor  invasioo 
cf  SidlT  in  837,  and  was  wrested  from  them  bj  the 
NonnaM  imder  Roger  Gmscaid  m  1086.  The 
modeni  dty  of  GtrgemH  still  contBins  aboat  13,000 
mh«^t*i«fa«^  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  capital 
of  «e  of  the  seven  distxictB  or  Intendenze  into  which 
Sntjisnow  divided. 

The  sitoataon  of  Agrigentnm  is  well  described  bj 
PdyUns  Qx.  27).  It  oeenpied  a  hill  of  oonsidenble 
extent,  xkdi^  between  two  small  xiTers,  the  Acragas 
sad  Hjpsas,  of  which  the  soatheni  front,  thoogh  of 
imall  ekvxtko,  presented  a  steep  escarpment,  run- 
BiBg  searij  in  a  straight  fine  from  £.  to  W.    From 
hm  the  groond  slo^  gradnally  npwaids,  though 
trafBsed  1^  a  croeB  vaUey  or  depression,  towards  a 
■nidi  more  devated  xidge  which  formed^ northern 
portian  of  the  city,  and  was  divided  into  two  som- 
mats,  the  noctfa-wBBtem,  on  which  stands  the  modem 
city  of  Girgenti,  and  the  north-eastern,  which  de- 
rind  from  a  temple  cf  Athena,  that  crowned  its 
height,  the  name  of  the  Athenaean  hill  (6  *ABvi»aSos 
A^t«t,  Died.  ziii«  85).     This  sonmiit,  which  at- 
taias  to  the  height  of  1200  feet  abore  the  sea,  and 
is  the  most  elevated  of  the  whole  dty,  is  completely 
peeitatgus  and  inaccessible  towards  the  K.  and  £., 
sod  coold  be  approached  only  by  one  steep  and 
oanow  path  from  the  dty  itsetf.    Hence,  it  formed 
the  natural  citadd  or  acropolis  of  Agrigentmn,  while 
tbe  gentle  slopes  and  broad  valley  which  separate  it 
from  the  soothem  ridge, — now  covered  with  gardens 
and  froit-trees, — afforded  ample  space  for  the  ez- 
toaion  and  devdopment  of  the  dty  itaelf.     Great 
as  was  the  natural  strength  of  its  pontion,  the  whde 
dty  was  snntmnded  with  walk,  of  which  oondder- 
ablB  portions  still  remain,e6pedally  along  the  soathem 
front :  their  whole  drcnit  was  aboat  6  miles.    The 
pecalisrities  of  its  sitnation  snfSdently  exphun  the 
dmniatanccs  of  the  two  great  si^es  of  Agrigentnm, 
ia  both  of  which  it  will  be  obsmed  that  the  as- 
adlaats  oon&ied  all  their  atta^  to  the  soathem 
and  aooth-weatem  parts  of  the  dty,  whdly  neglect- 
ii^  tbe  north  and  east.    Diodoms,  indeed,  expressly 
tdk  as  that  there  was  only  one  qnarter  (that  ad- 
jcnnag  the  river  Hypsas)  where  tiie  walls  coold  be 
appnaebed  by  mifitazy  engines,  and  assaulted  with 
any  prospect  of  soeoess.  (IHod.  xiii.  85.) 

Agrigcntom  was  not  less  cdebrated  in  andent 
times  &r  the  beanty  of  its  architectore,  and  the 
spkodoor  and  variety  of  its  boildings,  botii  pablic 
and  private,  than  for  its  strength  as  a  fortress. 
Piadar  calls  it*' the  frirest  of  mortal  dties"  (koX- 
AWa  0poTw  roXimyf  Pgth.  xii  2),  though  many 
of  its  moflt  striking  omamenta  were  probably  not 
erected  till  after  his  time.    The  magnificence  of  the 
pnate  dweDings  of  the  Agrigentines  is  saffidently 
ettested  by  the  saying  of  Empedodes  already  cited  : 
their  pobUc  edifices  are  the  theme  of  admiration 
^nth  many  andent  writers.     Of  its  temples,  pro- 
bably the  moet  andent  were  that  of  Zeaa  Atabyrioe, 
vhoae  wonhip  they  derived  from  Khodes,  and  that 
ef  Athena,  both  of  which  stood  on  the  highest 
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snmmit  of  the  Athenaean  hill  above  the  dty. 
(Pdyb.  /.  c.)  The  temple  of  Zeos  PoUens,  the 
oonstraction  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Phalaris  (Po- 
lyaen.  ▼•  1.  §  1),  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  modem  dty  of  GiiffeiUi,  which 
appears  to  have  formed  a  seoond  dtadd  or  acropolis, 
in  some  measore  detached  from  the  mors  lofty 
summit  to  the  east  of  it  Some  fragments  ci 
andent  walls,  still  existing  in  those  of  the  chnreh 
of  Sta  Maria  dii  Greeif  are  considered  to  have 
bdonged  to  this  temple.  Bat  far  more  celebrated 
than  these  was  the  great  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeos,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Agrigentines 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  and  prosperity, 
bat  was  not  quite  finidied  at  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian mvadon  in  b.  c.  406,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  calamity  was  never  completed.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  by  Diodoms,  who  telln 
us  that  it  was  340  feet  long,  160  broad,  and' 120 
in  height,  withoat  reckoning  the  basement.  The 
columns  were  not  detached,  bat  engaged  ia  thn 
wall,  frxNn  which  only  half  of  Ukdr  drcamfrrmco 
projected :  bo  gigantio  were  theur  dimensions,  that 
each  of  the  flutings  would  admit  a  man's  bodj*. 
(Diod.  xiu.  82;  Polyb.  ix.  27.)  Of  this  vast 
edifice  nothing  remains  but  the  basement,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  colnmns  snd  entablature,  bat 
even  these  soffioe  to  confirm  the  accoraey  of  the 
statements  of  Diodoms,  and  to  prove  that  the 
temple  most  not  only  have  greatly  exceeded  all 
others  in  Scily,  bat  was  probably  surpassed  in 
magnitude  by  no  Grecian  building  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  (indudiog  several  odumns,  and  three 
gigantic  figures,  which  served  aa  Athmtes  to  sup- 
port an  entablatore),  appears  to  have  remained  stand- 
ing till  the  year  1401,  when  it  M  down :  and  tho 
vast  masses  of  fallen  fragments  were  subsequently 
employed  in  the  oonstraction  of  the  mole,  which 
protects  the  present  port  of  Girgenik  (FaseU.  voL  i. 
p.  248 ;  Smyth's  SicUg,  p.  203.) 

Bendes  these,  we  find  mention  in  andent  writers 
of  a  temple  of  Hercules,  near  the  Agora,  oontaining 
a  statue  of  that  ddty  of  singolar  b»aaty  snd  excel- 
lence (Cic  Verr.  iv.  43),  snd  one  of  Aesculapius 
withoat  tho  walls,  on  the  south  nde  of  the  city 
(Cic.  L  c. ;  Polyb.  L  1^),  tbe  remains  of  which  ai-e 
still  visible,  not  far  iriun  the  bank  of  the  river 
Acragas.  It  contained  a  cdebrated  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  bronze,  the  work  of  Myron,  which  Yerres  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  cany  off.  Of  the  other  temples,  tbe 
rains  of  which  are  extant  on  the  site  of  Agrigentmn, 
and  are  cdebrated  by  all  traveUers  in  Sioly,  the 
ancient  appdlations  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  The  most  conspcaous  are  two  which 
stand  on  the  soathem  ridge  fadng  the  sea :  one  of 
these  at  the  S.  £.  angle  of  the  dty,  is  commonly 
known  as  the  temple  of  Juno  Ladnia,  a  name  which 
rests  only  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  of  Pliny 
(S.  N.  XXXV.  9.  §  36) :  it  is  in  a  half  mined  state, 
but  its  basement  is  complete,  and  many  of  its  columns 
still  standing.  Its  podtion  on  the  projecting  angle 
of  the  ridge,  with  a  predpitous  bank  bdow  it  on 
two  sides,  gives  it  a  singularly  picturesqne  and 
striking  character.  A  few  hoi^bred  paCes  to  the 
W.  of  this  stands  another  temple,  in  fiu*  better  pre- 
Bervatkm,  bdng  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
remains  in  Sidlj ;  it  is  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Concord,  from  an  inscription  said  to  have  been 
discovered  there,  but  which  (if  aathentic)  is  of 
Boman  date,  while  both  this  temple  and  that  just 
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dtscribod  mnst  ecrlainlj  be  nftmd  to  tin  most 
fltniruhing  period  of  Apigeotino  bistorj,  ot  th«  Bflh 
oentury  B.  C.     Tbej  in  botb  of  tbs  Dotk  order, 

pleralj  or  Bonvaaded  witb  h  portico,  cooflistiDg  of  6 
columns  lq  Iroat,  ind  13  on  Mcb  tid«.  Tho  eiisdag 
Tettigc*  of  other  temples  we  mad  less  coiuidertblei 
one  Lo  tlio  W.  of  that  of  Concord,  of  which  cmlf  ans 
column  ii  sUnding,  is  conmonlj  regirded  u  th«t  of 
Hercoles,  mention^  bf  Gicfiro.  Its  pUn  ind  dnign 
biTO  been  completely  ucertiined  bj  ncent  eica- 
TsiiDiig,  which  Iutb  prorsd  that  it  wis  much  lbs 
largest  of  Uuos  lemaiiiing  at  A^geutnin,  alter  that 
oftbe  Ol7ni]4uiZeiu  :  it  had  1 S  uilnmtis  in  the  side 
and  6  ui  boon.    Another,  ■  little  to  the  north  of  it, 
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<if  whidi  considenble  portlEos  bare  been  pnsenei, 
and  brought  to  light  bj  excaTatioo  OQ  the  suit, 
bean  the  nama,  though  cotahil;  irithonl  lutlurilj', 
of  Castor  and  Pollui ;  nhils  annlher,  on  ^  op. 
podta  side  of  a  deep  hollow  or  ravine,  of  which  two 
columns  remain,  is  stjled  that  d  Vulcan.  A  mull 
tonple  or  atdkah,  near  the  cooTsnt  of  S.  tfialo,  a 
oominonlj  Itnown  bj  the  dsoignatioa  of  the  Oratorj 
of  Phalaris  ;  it  is  of  iuBignificint  size,  and  eertainljr 
ofBomindate.  Tbechnrchof  ^ifJosa,  oriT.i'u^, 
near  ths  eaitam  exmDuQr  of  tlis  Alhsnatan  hill,  is 
fonned  out  of  the  oella  of  an  aadent  temple,  which 
is  sappceed,  but  witbont  anj  anthoritj,  to  haie  b«n 
dedicaud  to  Cens  and  Froaerpme.  (Fac  full  dctiili 
tampha,  and  Iha  other  nuns  still 


A  A.  Modem  Ci^  of  GuTcntL 
B  B,  The  Alheniein  Hill, 
C  C.  Andent  Walls  of  Agrigcntum. 
D.  Andent  Port. 
'..  Modem  Port 
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Hjpns  (_F.  Drpiio). 
Rirei  Acisf^as  (_F.  di  S,  Blagio'). 
Temple  of  Zeus  Polieus. 

of  Athena  (?). 

of  Cera  and  Pnuriniia 


t.  Tcmplo  of  Juno  Ladnia. 

5.  of  Conmrd. 

5.  of  Hercules. 

r.  of  Zeus  Oljmpns. 

3.  of  Castor  and  Pdlux. 

).  of  Vnlcan. 

).  of  AescnlaiMus. 

1.  ailed  (he  Orator?  of  Phalaris. 

f.  Tomb  of  Thenm. 

t.  Supposed  ate  of  Piscina  deacribod  hj  Digdun 
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TisiblB  si  GirgmU,  see  Swrnbnme's  TVaoeb,  yoL  ii 
]).  280-291;  Smyth^s  iSict/y,  p.  207— 212;  D'Or- 
TilUs  5Seii2a^  pc  89—103 ;  Siefert,  uiikroi^af,  p.  24 
—38;  and  eqiedallj  Sem  di  Faloo,  AnttckU^  della 
ScSOj  ToL  fiL,  wbQ  gires  tbe  reeolts  of  recent 
Uboms  CD  the  qnt,  many  of  which  were  unknown 
to  wnotc  writers.^ 

Next  to  the  temple  of  the  Ofympten  Zeu,  the 
public  walk  of  which  Diodoros  speaks  with  the 
gnaiat  ihniratinn  (xi.  25,  ziiL  72),  was  a  pisemOf 
or  JuaaTiiii  of  water,  oonstencted  in  the  time  of 
Tberan,  which  was  not  less  than  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
enmfimice,  and  was  plentiMt  j  stocked  with  fiah,  and 
freqnented  bj  nomercms  swans.  It  had  &llen  into 
d«caj,  and  become  filled  with  mod  in  the  time  of  the 
bkatisDy  hat  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  still  indicated 
bj  a  deep  hoDow  or  depreBion  in  the  S.  western 
pQrtko  of  the  dty,  between  the  temple  of  Ynlcan 
lad  that  of  Castor  and  PoUnx,  now  canverted  into 
a  gaidm.  Connected  with  this  was  an  extensive 
sjfitem  of  sobterFsnean  sewers  and  oondnlts  for 
wsta,  oonatmcted  on  a  scale  fiur  snperitH-  to  those 
of  aay  other  Gredc  dtj:  these  were  called  PhaeaoeS| 
fesn  the  name  of  their  ardiitect  Phaeax. 

It  was  not  cbIj  in  their  pablic  buildings  that  the 
Agngfotines,  dnxing  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
dtj,  kwed  to  dispbij  their  wealth  imd  lozuiy.    An 
oBtentstioas  msgnifioenoe  appears  to  have  charao- 
tecised  their  haUts  of  life,  in  other  respects  also  : 
and  sbmred  itself  especially  in  their  lore  of  horses 
and  ehaxiots.     Their  tenitoiy  was  celebrated  for 
the  exodknce  of  its  breed  of  horMS  (Virg.  Aen,  iiL 
704),  an  sdvantage  which  enabled  them  repeatedly 
tD  ben-  away  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race  at  the 
CM jmpic  games :  iad  it  is  recorded  that  after  one 
of  thest  occasions  the  victor  Exaenetus  was  accom- 
paaied  on  his  triumphant  entry  into  his  native  city 
by  no  less  than  three  hundred  chariofaB,  all  drawn 
by  white  horses.   (Diod.  xiii.  82.)    Not  less  con- 
spioMMa  and  splendid  were  the  hos|ttta]ities  of  the 
more  wealthy  citizens.    Those  of  Ilieron  are  cele- 
bnted  by  Pindar  (OL  iiL  70),  but  even  these  pro- 
bably fell  short  of  those  of  kter  days.    Gellias,  a 
dtizien  noted  even  at  Agr^entum  for  lus  wealth 
and  splendonr  of  living,  is  said  to  have  lodged  and 
feasted  at  once  fiye  hundred  knights  from  Gela,  and 
Afitistheoes,  on  occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage, 
famished  a  banquet  to  all  the  citizens  of  Agri- 
gcDtom  in  the  several  quarters  they  inhabited. 
(Diod.  xiiL  83,  84.)    These  luxurious  habits  were 
ikA  miaoeompanied  with  a  refined  taste  for  the  cul- 
tivataon  of  the  fine  arts :  their  temples  and  public 
boiUxi^  were  adorned  nHh.  the  choicest  works  of 
sealptiDe  and  painting,  many  of  which  were  carxied 
off  by  Himilco  to  Carthage,  and  some  of  them  after 
the  fell  of  that  dty  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  Scipio 
Afiicaook  (DiodxiiL  90;  Cia  Ferr.iv.  48;  Plin. 
B.  N,  XXXV.  9.  s.  36.)    A  like  spirit  of  ostentation 
was  displayed  in  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of 
their  Kpukhral  monuments ;  and  they  are  said  to 
bate  even  erected  costly  tombs  to  fevourite  horses 
and  to  pet  birds.  (Diod.  xiiL  82;  Phn.  H.N.  42. 
(4;  Sofin.  45.  §  II.)    The  plain  m  boat  of  the 
ci^,  occupying  the  sf&M  firom  the  southern  wall  to 
the  ooufloenee  of  the  two  rivers,  was  full  of  these 
Kpokfares  and  monoments,  among  which  that  of 
Tberan  was  coospicnoiia  fear  its  magnitude  (Diod. 
zin.  86) :  the  name  is  now  oommonly  given  to  the 
obIj  stmctnre  of  the  kind  which  remains,  though 
itisof  ineonsiderahle  dimensions,  and  bebngs,  m  all 
pntafaifity,  to  the  Bomaa  period. 
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For  this  extrsordinary  wealth  Agrigmtum  was 
indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its 
territory,  which  abounded  not  only  in  com,  as  it 
continued  to  do  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  still  does 
at  the  present  day,  but  was  especially  fruitful  in 
vines  axiil  olives,  with  the  produce  of  which  it  sup- 
plied Carthaee,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Africa,  whore  their  cultivation  was  as  yet  un- 
known. (Diod.  xL  25,  xiil  81.)  The  Test  multi- 
tude of  slaves  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  after  the  great  victoiy  of  Himera,  contributed 
gready  to  their  prosperity,  by  enablhig  them  to 
bring  into  careful  cultivation  the  whole  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  domain.  The  vallies  on  the 
banks  of  its  river  furnished  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  (Pind.  J^th.  xii  4),  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  neighbouring  country  had  ceased  to  be  so  richly 
cultivated,  it  was  noted  for  the  exceHenoe  of  its 
cheeses.  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xi  42. 97.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentnm,  which  must  indeed  have  varied  greatly  al 
different  times  :  but  it  would  seem  to  have  extended 
as  &r  as  the  river  Himera  on  the  £.,  and  to  have 
been  bounded  by  the  Halycus  on  the  W. ;  though 
at  one  time  it  must  have  comprised  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  beyond  that  river;  and  on  the 
other  hand  ^eradea  Minoa,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Halycus,  was  for  a  long  time  independent  of 
Agrigentum.  Towards  the  interknr  it  probably 
extended  as  far  as  the  mountain  range  in  whi<ji 
those  two  rivers  have  their  sources,  the  Nebrodes 
Mons,  or  Monte  Madoma^  which  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Himera.  (Siefert,  Ahragoif  p  9 — X 1.) 
Among  the  smaller  towns  snd  places  subject  to  ita 
doroinian  are  mentioned  Mottitk  and  £bbes8VB| 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Cajocub,  the  andent 
fortress  of  Cocalus  (erroneously  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
town  of  GirgefUi),  Ecrouvb  on  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  Gela,  and  subsequently  PHiiniijBy 
feunded  by  the  despot  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  AUcata. 

Of  the  two  liverB  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls 
of  Agrigentum,  the  most  considerable  was  the 
AcBAOAB,  fitnn  whence  according  to  the  common 
consent  of  most  audent  authors  the  dty  derived  ito 
name.  Hence  it  was  worshipped  as  one  of  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  dty,  and  statues  erected  to  it 
by  the  Agrigentines,  both  in  Sidly  and  at  Delphi, 
in  which  it  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  probably  with  horns  on  his  forehead,  as 
we  find  it  on  the  ooins  of  Agrigentum.  (Pind.  OL 
ii.  1 6,  P^fth.  xiL  5,  and  SchoL  ad  loce. ;  Empedocles 
ap.  Dioff.  LaerL  viii.  2.  §  63 ;  Steph.  Byz.  t. 
*AKpdryas ;  Aelian.  V.  ff.u.  33 ;  CastelL  Numm. 
Sic  Vet.  p.  8.)  At  ite  mouth  wss  situated  the 
Port  or  Bmporiom  of  Agrigentum,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  but  notvrithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  c^  which  this  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  it  had  little  natural  advantages,  and  must 
have  been  nuunly  formed  by  artificial  constructions. 
Considerable  renoains  of  these,  half  buried  in  sand, 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Fazello,  but  have 
since  in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  modem 
port  of  Girgenti  is  situated  above  three  miles  further 
west  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 ;  PtoL  in.  4.  §  6 ; 
Fazell.  vi.  1.  p.  246 ;  Smyth's  Sicihf,  pp.  202, 203.) 
Among  the  natural  productions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Agrigentum,  we  find  no  mention  in  andent 
I  authors  of  the  mines  of  sulpliur,  which  are  at  the 
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Gwgeatii  but  its  mines  of  ult  (itiU'wiAeil 
jjaog  ntStA  Aborangi,  iboat  8  nuka  Dotth  of  the 
city),  in  illnded  to  both  bj  PUnj  aod  S<4iinu. 
(Flin.  B.  N.  ml  7.  ».  41  j  BoUn.  5.  §§  18,  19.) 
Sevopal  irriten  alaa  notice  m,  fnmtun  in  the  imnw- 
di*te  n^hboiufaaad  of  the  dlf,  which  prodaccd 
Fetnileum  or  mineral  nl,  miBidered  to  be  of  gnti, 
efflcaej  u  a  mediounent  foi  cattle  icd  eheep.  The 
■ource  still  eiuts  ia  a  gBrddi  not  fkr  trmi  Gu^enti, 
and  ia  frequently  nKrt«d  to  by  the  peasants  !ai  the 
came  pnrpne.  (Dioscorid.  L  100 ;  Plin.  S.  N.  inr. 
19.  i.  61 ;  SoUn.  G.  g  22  ;  FaulL  dt  Reb.  Sicul.  vi. 
p.  261 ;  Femn,  Om^Fl^mdcOaSicaia,  p.  43.) 
A  more  rsmarkable  abject  is  the  mod  ralcaoo  (no 
called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Moeadubba)  abcnt 
miles  N.  of  Girgmli,  tbe  phecDmena  of  wbicb  ai 
described  by  Solinns,  but  nnnodced  by  any  prerioc 
writer,  (Solh.  S.  §  34  ;  FaielL  p.  862  ;  Femn 
le.  p.  44 1  Smyth's  Sidlg,  p.  Sia) 

Amon^  the  nomennu  duriin^oiahcd  citizena  I 
tvbom  Agrigentom  gave  birth,  the  most  coikS|dciiot 
Is  the  philoBopher  Empedocleii  :  among  his  coateo 
poraiifli  we  may  mention  the  rhetorician  Polns,  an 
llie  jJiyBicIan  Aenin.  Of  earlier  date  than  these 
naa  the  comic  poet  Dmolocbns,  the  pupil,  but  ' 
the  same  time  the  rival,  of  EpiGha^nn^  Philini  _ 
the  hiatorian  of  the  First  Pimic  War,  is  the  latut 
writer  of  emineooe,  who  was  a  native  of  Agri 
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cfaileetni 


m  of  Agrigentom 
nave  oeen  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  its  ancient 
edifices.  Besidu  these,  mmwRma  fragments  of 
linildiDgs,  seme  of  Greek  and  others  of  Rmnan  data, 
are  scattered  orer  the  sit«  of  the  ancient  dty :  and 
great  Dnmbers  of  Bepolchra  hare  betn  eicaTatad, 
some  JD  the  jdaia  below  tlie  city,  Mhen  within  its 
walls.  The  painted  Tases  fboixi  in  these  tombs 
greatly  exceed  in  nnmba  and  Tariety  those  dls- 
oorend  m  any  other  Sioitiaii  d^,  and  riral  those  of 
Campania  and  Apulia, 

Bot  with  this  czceptiaD  cranpantiTely  few  works 
of  ait  have  boon  discorered,  A  earcophagns  of 
msiblc,  now  preserved  in  the  cnthedral  of  GirgaUi, 
on  which  is  npresented  the  story  of  Phaedra  and 
Uippoljtus,  has  been  greatly  extolled  by  nuny  tra- 
velleni,  but  its  merits  are  certainly  over-r»te4 

There  eiist  under  the  hill  occnped  by  the  modeni 
city  extensive  catacombs  or  excavations  in  the  rook, 
which  have  been  nfemd  by  loany  writen  to  the 
ancient  Slcaniins,  or  ascribed  to  Daedalos.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  (he  very  similar  excavations  at 
F^yracnse,  tiiey  were,  in  fsct,  constmcted  merely  in 
the  process  of  qnarTymg  stone  for  building  pnrpoaes. 

The  coins  of  Afrngentnm,  which  are  very  nuine- 
mns  and  of  beantifiil  workmanship,  present  as  tbdr 
a  type  an  eagle  on  the  oi 


doubtedly  to  the  most  flouHshing  period  ef  Agri. 
gentine  history,  that  immadiately  piecedicg  tin 
siege  and  a^on  of  the  dty  by  tlie  Cartha^oiinn, 
'-   '-   '"■"      Other  onns  of  the  same  period  ba^  b 


qnadriga  or  the  i  ^  

victoriea  at  the  Olympic  games.  [E.  H.  B.l 

AGBItHUU  (^hyplnar),  ■  town  of  AMolia,  ntn- 
atod  towards  the  NE.  of  Aetolia,  near  (he  Aclwloas, 
Its  poation  is  quite  imceitain.  From  its  name  n 
might  coi^'ectnre  that  it  was  a  town  of  the  Agnn; 
but  the  narrative  in  Folybins  (v.  7)  wonM  imply 
that  it  was  not  so  &r  north.  In  B.  c.  314  we  find 
Agiiniom  in  alliance  with  the  Acaraaniani,  when 
Csssander  marched  to  the  assistance  of  lbs  laller 
against  the  Aotoliaas.  As  soon  as  Cassander  retnmHl 
to  Macedonia,  Agriniotn  was  besieged  hy  the  Aelo- 
and  capitulated;  bat  theAeloli 


pnt  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the  ii 
(Diod.iix.  67,68;  Leake,  JViJrtfc™  Crwce,  «oL  i. 
p.  156.) 

AGRIOTHAGI  (Poripl.  Vmi.  Er.  p.  S),  were 
the  same  people  as  the  Cioophagi  or  fleu-aten  of 
Aethiopa  Troglodytica.  In  summer  the^  Aran 
their  herds  down  to  the  posturca  r£  the  Aataberss  ; 
in  the  rainy  season  they  returned  to  the  Aethiopian 
moimlalns  east  of  that  river.  As  their  name  and 
diet  imply  they  were  hiuiteiB  and  herdsmen.  [Ae- 
TatoriA.]  rT.B.D.] 

AGRIPPISENSIS  COI,ONLL     [Colosi*.] 

AGYLLA.     rCAERK.] 

AGYTUUM  (^Kyipat:  E&.  'ArupiHut  Agyri- 
nensiB),  a  city  <i  the  mterior  of  Scily  now  eslkd  S. 
Filippo  dArgiri.     It  was  mtuated  on  the  mmmit 
of  a  Btcepand  lofty  hill,  between  Enna  and  Centnripa, 
and  was  distant  18  Roman  miles  tninthe  former, 
and  IS  &oin  the  latter.  (Tab.  Peat.  The  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  93,  erroneously  gives  only  3  for  the  fanner  dis- 
tance.)    It  was  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
dties  of  Sdly,  snd  according  to  the  mythiol  tradi- 
tions rf  the  iiiabitants  was  visited  by  Heracles  or 
his  wanderings,  who  was  recdved  by  the  inhabitants 
with  divine  honours,  and  instituted  varioos  sacrtd 
rites,  which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  days  (/ 
Diodoms.   (Died.  iv.  24.)    Historically  apeakiDg,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  Sicelian  dty,  and  did  not  re- 
cdve  a  Greek  colony.     It  is  first  mentioiiod  in  b.  c. 
404,  when  it  was  luider  the  gnvemnieDt  irf  a  prince 
of  the  name  of  Agyris,  who  was  on  tarns  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and 
assisted  him  on  various  occasions.     Af^yris  extended 
his  d«ninion  over  many  of  the  ndghbonring  towns 
and  fortresses  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  become  tiie 
most  powerful  prince  in  Sdly  after  IHonysius  him- 
self, Hid  the  d^  of  Agyrium  ia  eiud  to  have  br«i  st 
this  lime  so  wealthy  and  populous  aa  to  contain  not 
leas  than  80,000  dtiwns.     (Mod.  xiv,  9,  7B,  95.) 
During  the  invasion  of  the  CarthagimAna  xutdcr  Mago 
in  B.  c.  392,  Aeyiia  continued  Bleodfast  to  tho  al- 
liance of  Dionyaius,  and  contributed  eseential  HTvicc 
against  the  Carthaginian  general,  (Id.  xiv.  95,  96.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  rf  Ajtyiia  or  his 
dty  during  the  rsgn  rf  Dionydna,  but  in  B.  c;.  333 
wc  find  Agyriam  under  the  yoke  of  a  despot  namnt 
Apolloniadcs,  who  was  compelled  by  TimolooD  to  ah- 
dicale  bis  power.  The  inhabilanla  were  now  declarrd 
Syracnsan  dUrena:   10.000  new  coloniiitji   recraTfti 
allotments  in  its  exiendve  snd  fertile  territory,  and 
the  dty  itself  was  adorned  with  a  tnagnifioent  thratro 
d  other  public  buildings,    (IHod,  xvi.  83,  8^.) 

Atahterperiod  it  became  subject  to  Phintins, 
king  of  AgrigeuMmi  bat  was  one  of  the  first  cilioa 


D  frioidlj  ttrma  with  HieroD 
king  d  ^noia,  tat  nineh  tliej  wen  iBwudfld  hj 
tlte  ^  rf  Uf  Ob  tBrita7  thmt  lud  bdmeed  to 
AshcIdiii.  (Dini.  zio.  Esc  Hocnh.  pp.  495, 499.) 
ITnds  tks  Santa  gxranimcDt  tin;  mttiniMd  to  be 
d  voddif  o&mmatjT  and  Guxro 
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nnga  whnh  Mpanta  Upper  Egypt  from  tba  Rrd 

in  (lia  puOlel  (^  Tbtia,  u>d  S.  rf  tba 

0-  (Fiiilatau),  in  l»t.  29}.     Tbe  di»- 

diet  occnpiHl  b;  tin  IctliTDplugi  camaKOBei  ■  Uttia 

')  tba  Dotth  rf  tlw  badkud  of  Aiu.     [W.B.  D.] 

ALABAKDA  (4  'AXMarla,  ri  'AAdftvia:  £0. 


([lib  if  Agjtjnm  u  cu  rf  tha 
dtiMif  ad>r.  ItawohliwaadDaflfdaiitadfrau 
thefchiEty  ^Ita  toritvj  in  on:  vhich  pwiona 
to  A)  BTiTa]  rf  Vsna  fmud  cmpltTDKOt  Ibr  150 
ftirnin  (aaton),  a  tnacba  diminalwd  bj  Ilia  ei- 
KtiiiB  j  his  paetoiliip  to  no  mon  thin  SO.  (Cio. 
Fffr.m.  18,27 — 31,51,53.)  Pnm  thii  pniod 
<n  Ian  fittic  tmibtr  notica  rf  it,  in  indsit  tim. 
llii  I  Ill—Ill  lijiriiiij  anuDg  the  "  popuH  ■tipaDdurii" 
if  Sd^,  asl  the  name  ii  finod  both  iL  Ptokm;  and 
tk  llincariea.  In  the  auddla  agea  it  bacsma  cale- 
baUd  Ibr  >  ebnicb  at  St.  Fldlip  with  a  ndncnkm 
•hir,  bma  wfaenca  the  raodarn  name  of  th«  tfrwn  'a 
iroTvi^  It  bacvna  in  CDD8ei]aaice  a  great  raaort  of 
p^iina  froai  an  parts  li  the  iilud,  wid  is  itill  t. 
oaadanfak  phce,  with  the  title  <^  &  ci^  and  abore 
6000  iiJiahitanta.  (PQn.iii.  8. 14;  PtoLuL4.§  13j 
riaO.  A  Rei.  SieaL  toL  L  p.  43S;  Ortdaii,  Oil. 
Gtojr.  iii2a  Sidtia,  p.  IIU 
The  Uadrau  Kodonu  Scnlna  n«  a  natiTB  t£ 


■tiTe  tJTWiL  NumenAa 
ne  (auuiiil  there  li  the  neteaded  Ttidt  cf  Be- 
raciei:  the  inipreaion  if  the  ieeC  rf  Us  men  wai  itill 
rtun  in  the  rack,  ud  ■  Jake  cr  poo)  finr  Hadiaia 
oicuQderBieQ  wai  tK^ered  to  hare  b«n  excavate 
b;  him.  A  TetnoHa  or  eacnd  giore  m  the  neigfa- 
bmuhnd  rf  the  dtj  was  ccDaeoated  to  Gerjcnea, 
to  UuB,  which  wu  ao  object  of  peculiar 
and  annnal  gunea  and  noiBcea  were 
u-  bdth  vt  that  ben  and  of  He- 
C  (Kod.  i.  4,  ir.  S4.)  At  a  lata  period 
■■  the  chiff  brawfaclai  of  the  ciCr,  where 


Agon,  ai  vdl  as  ■  tbeatn  which  Diodonie  teQa  na 
wMdiafiKat  inaDGtcO;,  after  that  i/SjTwnue, 
pd.zTLg3.>  Si>n:d;aii7raaiiduaftiieBebinkl- 
iogi  are  aoir  Tiable,  the  ixij  mtuta  tt  anliqiiitf 
bug  a  fev  mA*n.J  fragnMit*  ttvanorj.  Tbe 
ndaed  (Mtle  on  the  nmumt  <<  the  Un,  attributed  bf 
acne  wntm  to  tlw  Gmfce,  ia  a  wcsfc  gf  the  Sinceoa 
in  tbt  tmth  ootniT.  (Anuco,  od  Fetdi.  p.  440; 
i™.  repofr.  «t  ToL  i.  p.  S2.)         [E.  H.  B.J 


c  295.  He  aficida  no  doe  to  its  jo- 
••tui,'wbkh  k  Bttdlj'  nnknown.  C1nTerin>  and 
•*iB  writos  hare  nippceed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
iMSA,  but  Ibii  aeema  •caralj  moncilablo  nth  the 
rimmutuco  <t  tba  rMipiign.  (CIdtr.  /IoI 
p  S*6.)  [E-  H.  B.] 

AIAS  or  AEAS  (Afc.  «)»J,  Ptol.  It.  5.  §  14; 
FGo.  li.  99. 1. 33}i  *■>  ■  beadkod  of  the  hmcetone 


ins :  Adj.  Alibaodicu),  ■  dty  of  Caria,  wia  . 
ited  ISU  Madia  S.  if  Tralln,  and  was  sepal 
irom  the  plain  of  Ujlaaa  bj  a  mountain  E 
Sinbii  describes  it  as  Ijing  at  the  foot  <'  two 
acHne  read  the  passsge),  which  are  ao  i 
ether  >s  to  preeeat  the  sppearsoM  of  an  as 
panniers  on.  Tbe  modeni  lite  is  doabUnlj 
ArakBiiti,  on  alar^  branch  cf  theUMander, 
called  the  TaUia,  idnch  jans  that  rirer  on  tb 
bank,  is  snppcoed  bj  Leake  to  npnaent  Alaba 
and  the  natuie  of  the  groimd  luneapuuds 
enoQgh  with  Btrabo's  deacriptioo.  The  TsUiu 
probaUjr  be  tlie  Uanjas  of  HnodatDi  (t.  1 
Thm  are  the  remahia  of  a  theatn  and  vany  i 
bnildinge  on  this  site;  bat  verj  few  in 
Alabanda  was  noted  for  the   Inztirions 

lens.  Under  tbe  Branaa  snpn  it  was 
1  rf  a  CmnentDs  JnridieiD  ir  ooort  house, 
of  the  meet  Sotuishing  towns  of  tbe  pro- 
TiMe  of  Asa.  A  itme  csDed  "  laps  Alabandiciu,* 
he  Deigbbonrhood,  was  fhidhle  (Phu. 
13),  Bul  naed  fbr  making  glass,  and  fbc 
glaung  Teasels. 

StejJiBnus  mffitimi  two  dlks  of  tbe  name  of 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  writer  mentions  two.  Herodotna,  howerer 
(rii.  195),  speaks  of  Alabanda  !□  Caria  (jmr  ir  -r^ 
Knplji),  which  ii  the  Abhanda  cf  Stnbo.  The 
words  of  description  added  by  Herodotna  seem  to 
impl;  that  thm  was  another  citj  of  the  name ;  and 
in  Act  he  speake,  in  another  passage  (viiL  136),  of 
Alabanda,  a  large  dtj  of  Phrjgia.  This  Alabaodi 
of  Phrjgta  cannot  be  the  town  on  the  TVrna,  fat 
Phiygia  nerer  extended  so  Ikras  there.  [G.  L.I 
ALABASTBA  or  ALABASTRON  (^kT^Oarrpi, 
'AAWaffTpw  wiXa.  Flo],  ix.  5,  §  59 ;  PUn.  t.  9. 
s.  ll,xxznl.8.  s.32),acit7of  E^pt,whaseutei9 
diBbratly  stated  by  ribj  and  Ptolemj.  Plinj  places 
it  b  Upper  Egypt  {  Ptoiemj  in  tbe  Heptanomis.  It 
mnld  acco^ngly  be  dther  south  or  nortb  rf  tfas 
Hans  Alsbaitritei.  It  wagdoabtleei  connectedwith 
the  ahibaiter  quarries  rf  that  mountain.  If  Ala. 
bastra  stood  in  the  Heptanomis,  it  was  an  inland 
town,  connected  with  the  MBe  bf  one  of  the  many 
mads  whicb  pemde  the  i^on  between  that  rner 
and  tbe  AribiaD  hiUi.  [W.  B.  D] 

ALABASTBITES  MOKS  <;kXa*<>arfahr  fyai, 
PtoL  it.  5,  §  27),  fbnned  a  portlaa  <£  tbe  timeatoiw 
rocks  whkb  mn  weatwaid  fimt  tbe  Arabian  hills 
into  Opper  and  Middle  Egypt.  Ibis  upland  lidga 
or  ipnr  was  to  the  east  of  tbe  dty  of  Hermopolis 
Uagna,  in  lat.  a7i,  and  gave  ita  name  to  tbe  town 
ef  Alahaatia.  It  eontuned  lai^  qnarrica  rf  the 
beantifolly  Teined  and  white  alabaata  which  the 
Egyptians  so  largely  emidoyed  for  their  sarcophagi 
and  other  works  of  srt;  The  grottoea  in  this  ridge 
■re  by  some  writers  »uppoaed  to  occupy  tbe  rite  of 
the  dty  Alatuutra  (see  preceding  artjcle),  bat  this 
was  jmbablj  farther  from  the  monntun.  They  were 
ftrstriritedbySitGardnerWilhinBoninlSa4.  Tho 
grottom  of  Ktum-^Aimar  are  beliered  to  he  the 
same  with  the  ancient  eicaratiois.  They  nmtain 
the  names  of  seme  of  the  earliest  EgyrtJan  kiriKs, 
bnt  are  inferior  in  siie  and  splondDDr  to  the  similaT 


gnttMa  it  BmHaum.  Tb>  icnlptimi  in  tluN 
aUaamht  an  chiafif  dsroUd  to  militarj  lubjects 
ami,  in  which  thn  ^Jng^  mouiited 
ii  fallomd  bj  lit  loldHn  co  foot, 
iotB,  with  distiootiK  wwpou  ind  ttoidards. 
Tba  mmutli  ie  tiaa  npttaOed  u  boma  in  ■  kind 
(tf  ojHi  Utta  or  sbdnff,  lod  adTBudag  irith  liiB 
afienngi  to  Iha  lonple  of  Phtoil.  His  Uta 
MSB,  fmn  thnr  drena,  to  belong  to  the  miliUrj 
cuta  tiaae.     (WiUdUBOn,  Topogri^  of  ThAtt, 


Steph.  B71.,  Diod. ;  'AAofoi,  PtoL ;  Aujia,  Si. 
lir.  227},  ■  aiull  river  oa  the  E.  oout  of  Sidlr, 
flowing  into  the  Siniu  M^atouu.  DioddniB  de- 
Bcribee  it  u  ■  conadsnblg  finam  inmiig  frgol  a 
Infs  bana,  of  tt^Saai  oaistna&B,  which  w« 
r^ajded  M  tha  work  r£  X>acdi]na,  and  amptjing 
iUeJf  cflar  a  riiort  couiw  inia  Iha  aei.  (Diod.  ir. 
78;  Vib.  Seqntat  p.  4.)  Thi*  dauriptiai  euctif 
actwda  wilb  that  given  by  Clnverina  of  a  attr  — 
called  £0  Contaw,  which  iimen  from  a  very 
pjoiu  sonrca  anlj  half  a  mile  from  ib/B  ooaat^ 
ftWi  Iota  tlie  aea  juat  t^^oaite  tha  modeni  atj  of 
Augutla.  Soma  tracts  of  tmildings  weni  in  hia 
Idms  atili  Tiaibla  anmnd  tba  bwuD  oT  it*  aonrce. 
(CluTar.  SieU.  p.  133;  FaialL  yd.  L  p.  158.)  It 
u  probable  that  the  Aboldb  ('ACoAoi)  of  Plutanh, 
on  tlia  banka  of  iridch  Hmoleon  defeaUd  MaiDarcua, 
the  tyrant  of  Cataaa,  in  a  pt<hed  batUe,  ia  no  other 
than  tha  AhUxu.  (Plut.  TmoL  34.)  A  town  of 
the  aame  nama  with  the  iiTai  la  meotiaiied  by  Sta- 
phanni  of  Bjiantiom  (v.  'AAaf^)^  bat  ia  not 
noticed  bj  aaj  other  wiilo'.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALAESAarHAJ.E'SA(-AAai<iB,l>iod.;  Gtiab. 
Pbd.;  Ualeaa,  SiL  IlaL  lir.  SIB;  Hileaini,  Cic 
riin.),  a  city  of  Sidlf,  aitnatad  near  tha  nwth  cou 
of  the  isLiad,  betHeeo  CofJialoedium  and  Calacta. 
It  vaa  of  Sicniian  origin,  and  ita  fbmidatioa  ia  re- 
lated bj  Diodfma,  wlia  mforma  na  that  in  B.  c  403 
the  inhabitanla  of  Herbita  (a  Sicnlian  city),  having 
conolodad  peace  with  Dionyaiua  of  Syracoae,  their 
mler  or  chief  magiatnte  Archonidaa  dolennined  to 
qnit  the  dty  and  fbond  a  new  colony,  which  he 
Battled  partly  with  dliiaDa  of  Herbita,  and  putly 
with  aiercenariia  and  other  atrangaia  who  collected 
aitmnd  him  thnmgh  enmity  tOTrarda  DioDyaoa.  Be 
gave  to  this  new  oniony  the  name  of  Alaeaa,  to 
whkh  the  eplhet  Archonidea  waa  frequently  added 
for  tho  pnrpoae  of  diatinction.  Otheia  attribntad 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  etrauoBily,  to  the 
Carthaginiana.  (Diod.  liv.  IG.)  It  qnicldy  naa 
to  proaperity  by  maritime  commerce:  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Fint  Pnnic  War  ^ru  one  of 
the  firat  of  the  Sicilian  ciliea  to  make  ia  aalHniaiED 
to  the  Romaua,  to  wbue  alliance  it  continned  atsadily 
faithful.  It  v«  doubtless  to  ita  oondnct  in  this 
reapact,  and  to  the  servicfa  that  it  waa  able  to  rai- 
der to  the  BamBiB  dining  their  van  in  Sicily,  Chat 
it  waa  iutebtad  for  the  pecnlisr  privilege  of  ntahk 
ing  ita  own  lawt  and  independence,  exempt  £ran  all 
taiatioa; — an  advantage  eajoy«l  by  only  five  dtiea 
of  Sidly.  (Diod.  xiv.  16,  uiii.  Eic.  H.  p.  501; 
Cic  Verr.  ii.  49,  69,  iii.  6.)  In  coaaeqaence  ^ 
this  advantagwui  pcaition  it  roso  n^ddly  in  wealth 
and  proaperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flnuiah- 
ing  dtiei  of  Sidly.  On  ax  occaaion  ita  citizens, 
having  been  involved  hi  diipalea  among  themaalm 
ooncenung  tbe  choice  of  the  aenata,  C.  Clandioa 
Pnlcier  waa  sent,  at  their  own  reqneal  in  b.o.  95, 
to  regulate  the  matter  by  a  law,  which  he  did  t« 


ALAGONIA. 

f  aD  parties.  Bat  tbair  jnti- 
legea  did  not  protect  than  from  Ibe  eiactiins  of 
Verres,  who  irapoaed  on  tham  an  (ooimooa  cmtii- 
batioa  both  in  con  sod  money.  (Id.  O.  73— TS; 
Ep.  ad  Fata.  lilL  32.)  The  dty  apfcari  to  have 
snbaeqoaally  declined,  and  had  simk  'm  Ibe  lima  li 
Anguatna  to  the  eondilion  of  an  odinaiy  nnini- 
dpU  town  (CistelL  Itmr.  p.  27):  bat  was  still 
one  of  the  few  pJacaa  on  the  north  ooaat  of  fficily 
which  Btraho  dconcd  worthy  of  maitkii.  (Stiab. 
vL  p.  278.)  Phny  alao  eDmnerata  It  aaia«  the 
"  stipendiariae  dvitatea  "  of  Sidly.  (B.  if.  m.  8.) 
Great  differenoe  of  opinioa  hai  eiiated  with  regard 
to  Uk  site  of  Alacsa,  arising  prindpally  fian  the 
disoapBDcy  in  the  diatanoaa  •■^g"-'  by  Gbabci,tha 
Itinerary,  and  tlia  Tahola.    Sogm  tt  tlMsa  are  oo- 

doabtedly  cernipt  01  

there  can  bona  donh 
fixed  by  Cluvnina  and  Ton 
nurirad  by  an  old  church  oiLed  SEo.  Maria' Ie 
Paiale,  near  the  modem  town  of  Tuta,  nd  above 
the  river  Putmeo.  This  die  colnddia  pcrfnlly 
with  the  expression  of  IModoms  (xiv.  16),  that  tho 
(own  was  biult  "  on  a  hill  abont  8  atadia  frmi  tha 
aea:"  aa  wdl  as  with  the  diatance  of  eighteen  U.  P. 
from  Cephaloedium  atognod  by  the  Tabtda.  (Tbe 
Itinerary  gives  28  by  an  csisy  emx.)  Tbe  mina 
d«cribed  by  Fiaello  as  visible  tbsre  in  Us  time 
wen  anch  as  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  larga  d^,  ami 
•sveril  inscriptiona  have  been  fixmd  en  the  spct, 
some  of  than  referring  distinctly  to  Alaeaa,  Omi£ 
these,  which  is  of  ccosidersble  length  and  import- 
ance, pwn  namerooB  local  details  cmcaming  the 
diTiakus  erf  land,  fte.,  and  mealiona  repeatedly  ■ 
evidently  the  same  with  tha  Ha- 
"  (z.  368),  and  which  is  [robably 
loa  mooem  mwMO  ;  as  well  as  1  finntain  namHl 
IptfiBHA.  This  is  perb^is  the  same  apckm  of  by 
Solinos  (5.  §  SO)  and  Priacian  (PViq)a.  500),  but 
without  mentioniDg  ita  nama,  aa  exiating  in  tba  tori- 
toiy  of  Haleea,  the  waters  of  which  were  swnfai  and 
agitated  by  the  aonnd  of  moBc.  Faaallo  daacrilwa 
the  mina  as  extotding  from  the  Bea-ahox«,  on  whidt 
were  the  mnaina  of  a  large  boilding  daotsbly 
baths),  fix  the  ipwia  of  more  than  a  mile  to  tin 
samniit  of  a  hiU,  (O  which  were  the  ranaina  of  the 
dtadaL  About  3  miles  further  inland  waa  a  large 
fbantaiD  (probably  the  Ipynha  of  the  inaaiptioo), 
with  exteodv*  nnoaina  of  tha  aqoaduct  that  (bi>- 
veyed  its  watrai  'lo  tha  city.  All  traco  ef  tbcM 
mins  has  now  disappearad,  except  some  prations  of 
the  aqoedoct:  bnt  fiigments  of  statnes,  as  vrell  a* 
coins  and  inarriptisiB,  have  been  freqnenllj  dis- 
covered on  the  spot.  (Faiall.  da  flat.  5i&  ix.  4 ; 
Clnver.  SieS.  pp.  SdS— 290;  Bosckh,  C.  I.  Um.  DL 
pp.  612— e21;  Castelli,  Bitl.  Alaeiiu,  Panonn. 
I7S3;  Id.  7aacr.  Sic.  p.  lOS;  Blscari,  Viaggio  m 
5ioi/ia,  p.  343.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ALALOOlfEKAE. 

thero^LaooMes,  oonlaiinii;  templfis  of  Dfanysas  and 
Artemk.  This  town  was  distant  90  stadifl  from 
Gerenift,  but  its  site  is  vnknowiL  (PSai]&  ni.  21  < 
§  7,  iit  2ft.  §  U.) 

ALAIXXXMENAB.  1.  ('AAoAira^Mr,  Stnb., 
Pans. ;  *hXakK6i»hM¥,  Steph.  B.;  Etk,  'AXaXMo- 

an  ancbnt  town  in  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tilj^ossiom,  a  fittle  to  the  £.  of  Ooroneia,  and 
near  the  kke  Cc^pais.  It  was  odebrated  for  the 
woirsl&p  of  Athena,  who  waa  said  to  have  been  bent 
there,-  and  who  is  hBBOe  ea]led  AhJeemeiMEis  QhKaX- 
KOfutniti)  m  Homer.  The  tem^e  of  the  goddees 
stood,  at  a  Httle  distanoe  fVoi]*  the  town,  on  the 
Triton,  a  small  sti«sm  flowlag  ibto  the  iake  Gopaifl. 
Beyond  tiie  modem  Tilhige  ci  SuUndrif  the  sito 
of  Alaicomenae,  are  some  pofygonal  fMindations, 
apparently  those  of  a  single  boildi]^,  whieh  are 
probably  remains  of  the  peribohis  of  the  temple. 
Both  the  town  and  the  temple  were  plnndiered  by 
Solla,  who  earned  off  the  statoe  ct  tbe  goddess. 
(Horn.  H  iir,  8;  Pans.  Iz.  3.  §  4,  is.  33.  §  5,  seq.; 
Strab.  pp.  410,  411,  418;  Stoph.  B.  #.  «.;  Leake, 
NoriK&rm  Chheeee^  toI.  iL  p.  13&;  I'orrhhaimwief, 
ffeOemcm,  p»  185.) 

S.  Or  aLoomsnab  ('AAJto/MMt(),  said  to  le  a 
town  hi  Ithaca  (Plot  QtiaegL  Graeo,  43;  Stepk.  B. 
#.  0.),  or  in  the  small  island  Asteris  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Ithaea.    (Strab.  p.  456.) 

ALAXIA.     [AiiEBiA.3 

ALANDEB,  a  river  of  ThijffA  (Lit.  joctml 
15, 18^,  which  18  twioe  mention^  by  layy,  in  his 
aoeooat  of  the  march  of  Cn.  Manliii&  It  was  pro- 
bably a  koach  of  the  Sangarins,  as-  Hamiltan  (i2e- 
Bearcket  Ai  Ana  Mmotj  roL  i.  pp.  458, 467)  eon- 
jectores,  and  the  stream  which  flows  in  the  vaUey  of 
Beiad;  bat  he  giyes  no  modem  name  to  it     [CL.] 

ALA'Kt  {*A\ayoif  *AXavvoi)^  a  people,  found 
both  in  Asia  and  In  Europe,  whoso  precise  geogra- 
phical positions  and  ethnographical  rektions-are  difl»- 
colt  to  detenmne.  They  probably  became  first 
known  to  the  Romans  through  the  Mithridatie  war, 
and  the  expedition  of  Porapey  into  the  countries 
about  tile  Oaneasus;  when  they  were  ibtmd  in  the 
£.  part  of  Ganeasus,  in  the  regiom^vHuch  was  called 
Albania  by  the  Bomaas,  but  Alania  by  Qredc  writers, 
and  where  AJani  aro  found  down  to  a  late  period  of 
the  Greelc  empire.  (Jese^.  Ani,  Jitd,  xviii.  4.  s. 
6;  LucAi^  iL  454;  Proeopi  Pars.  i>.  29,  CMh.  iv. 
4;  Ceasti.  Porph.  de  Adm,  Imp.  42.)  Valerius 
Flaccos  (iir^  vi  42)  mentions  them  among  the 
people  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  HemoehL  Ann 
mianna  Mareelllnus,  who  tells  as  more  about  the 
Alani  than  any  o^her  ancimt  writer,  makes  Julian 
encoinaga  his  sokHerU  by  the  example  of  Pom- 
pey,  *'  who,  breakii^  his  way  throu^  the  Albani 
and  the  Massagetae,  whom  we  now  call  Akni, 
saw  the  wateis  Si  the  Caspian  "  (zziiL  5).  In  the 
Utter  half  of  the  first  centtby  we  hear  of  the  Alani 
in  two  Teiy  remote  positions.  On  the  one  hand, 
Jose^us,  who  describes  them  as  Soythlans  dwelling 
about  the  river  TaoatA  (Ikmy  and  ^  Lake  Maeotis 
{Sea  ofAtoti)^  relates  how,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
being  permitted  by  the  king  of  Hyreai^  to  traterae 
^  the  posa  whioh  Atexan&r  had  closed  #ith  iron 
gatn"  they  mvaged  Media  and  Armenia,  oAd  re- 
turned heme  i^gain.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
mentioned  by  Seneca  (Thmti.  699)  as  dwelling  on 
the  Ister  (Jktmi^y,  and  MartSal  (Epiffr.  vii.  80)  ex> 
pressly  oalJs  them  Sarmatians;  and  Pliny  (ir.  12. 
8.  25)  mentioDS  AUmi  and  BonhBd  (i  e.  iSuM- 
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AUm»)ta&eng  tha  genaric  nameai^iplied  ai  diflfaiCMt 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  EuMpean  Seythia  or 
Soraiatia.  Thus  there  were  Abmi  both  in  Asia,  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  Europe,  (m  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Emrine;  and  also,  aeeoiding  to  Josephns,  between 
these  two  positions,  in  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caaeosus;  so  that  they  seem  to  hare  been  spread 
over  aU  the  &  part  of  Jitutia  ta  Europe,  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonikies  we  find  the  European 
Alani  constantly  troubling  the  frontier  of  the  Da- 
nube (Ael.  Spart.  SatL  4.  s.  6 ;  Jul.  CapH.  Ant.  Pi. 
6.  s.  8,  Mare.  22,  where  they  are  mendoned  wifh 
the  Boxakm,  Bastamoe,  and  Pencini);  while  the 
Alani  of  the  E.  again  overran  Media  and  Annenia, 
and  threatened  Cappadoda.  (IHob  Cobs.  kix.  15.) 
On  this  oecasien  the  historian  Arrian,  who  was  go- 
vernor ef  Cappadobia  under  Hadrian,  composed  a 
work  on  the  Taeties  to  be  observed  against  the 
Akrn  (Ittra^tt  icai'  'AXoi^),  which  is  mentioned 
by  Photius  (Cod  Iviu.  p.  15,  a.,  Bekker),  and  6i 
which  a  considerable  fira^eat  is  preserved  (Arrian. 
ed.  Dfibner,  in  IKdof  s  SeripL  Graee.  JBibL  pp.  250 
— ^253).  Their  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  like  that 
of  the  European  Alani  (the  mXvtmtmf  ^Aok 
'AA^b^K  of  Dtonysfus  Periegetes,  v.  308) ;  and  they 
fought  without  armour  finr  themselves  or  thor  horses. 
As  another  mark  of  resemblance,  though  Arrian 
speaks  of  them  as  Seythians,  a  name  which  was 
va^^ly  used  in  his  time  for  dl  the  barbarians  of 
NW.  Asia  (eoni.  Alanoe^  30),  he  speaks  of  them 
elsewhere  (Ta/rt.  4)  in  close  connection  with  the 
Sauromatae  (Sarmatiana),  as  proctiinng  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  for  which  the  Polish  lemeen,  de- 
scendants of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been  renowned. 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  under  the  Aiitonines,  mentions 
the  Eun^pean  Alani,  by  the  name  of  'hXaSvoi  3«ri^- 
Oeu,  ai  one  of  the  seven  chief  peoples  ef  Sannatia 
Europaea,  namely,  the  Venedae,  Peudni,  Bastamae, 
lazyges,  Boxohmi,  Hamozobn,  and  Akuni  Scythae; 
of  whom  he  places  tiie  laayges  and  Bozolani  along 
the  whole  shore  ef  tito  Maeotis,  and  then  the  last 
two  fhrther  xnbmd  (iii.  5.  §  19).  He  also  meutions 
(iL  14.  §  2)  Akuni  in  the  W.  of  Paanonia,  no  doubt 
a  body  who,  m  course  of  invasion,  had  established 
themselves  on  tile  Roman  side  of  the  Danube.  Pto- 
lemy speedcs  of  a  Mt.  Ahunus  (rh.  *hkaSvw  tpoi) 
in  Sannatia,  and  Eustathius  (ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
305)  says  that  the  Abmi  probably  derived  their 
name  from  the  Alanus,  a  motmtain  of  Sarmatia.  It 
is  hard  to  find  any  range  of  mountains  answering  to 
Ptolemy's  M.  Alaonus  near  the  position  he  assigns 
to  the  Alaun!:  some  geographers  suppose  the  term 
to  describe  no  faetaiAwM,  properly  so  called,  but  the 
elevated  tract  of  kad  whieh  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Dnieeier  and  the  Pnitper.  The  Euro- 
pean Alani  are  found  in  the  geographers  who  fol- 
lowed Ptolemy.  Dionytius  Periegetes  (v.  305) 
mentions  them,  first  vaguely,  among  the  petyples  N. 
of  the  Pains  Ifaeotis,  with  tiie  Ctormans,  Sarmatians, 
Getae,  Bastamae,  and  Daoans;  and  then,  more  spe- 
cifically, he  says  (306)  that  their  land  extends  N. 
of  the  Tauri,  "  'vriiere  are  tiie  Melanchheni,  and  Ge- 
loni,  and  ffippemolgi,  and  Neuri,  and  Agathyrsi, 
where  the  Boiystiienes  mingles  with  the  Euzine." 
Some  suppoee  the  two  passages  to  refer  to  difibrent 
bodies  of  the  Alani.  (Bembftfdy,  ad  he.)  They 
are  likewise  called  Sarmatians  by  Mardan  of  Hero- 
deia  (rfiif  *hSMwi^  'in^pMmv  tBpot'.  PeiripL  p.  100, 
ed.  Miller;  Hudson,  G&>ff,  Mtn.  vol.  i.  p.  56). 
The  Asiatic  Alani  (*AAb9o2  2k^0ou)  are  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vl  14.  §  9)  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Seythia 
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within  tlie  IzDaoSi  near  tlie  "  Unlmown  Land  ;** 
and  here,  too,  we  find  moonUuns  of  the  same  name 
(ra  'AAoMi  6fni,  §§  3,  11),  £.  of  the  Hjperbarei 
M.;  he  ia  generally  suppoaed  to  mean  the  N.  part  of 
the  UfxU  chain,  to  which  he  enoneoaalj  gives  a 
directica  W.  and  E. 

Onr  fullest  infonnatioD  respecting  the  Alani  is 
derived  from  Ammianns  MaroeUinos,  who  flourish- 
ed daring  the  latter  half  of  the  fborth  centnry 
(aboat  850 — 400).  He  first  mentions  them  widi 
the  Bozolani,  the  lazjges,  the  Maentae,  and  the 
laxamatae,  as  dwellmg  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pains  Maeotis  (zzii.  8.  §  30);  and  presently, 
where  the  Biphaei  H.  snbaide  towards  the  Maeo- 
tis, he  places  the  Arimphaei,  and  near  them  the 
Massagetae,  Alani,  and  Saigetae,  with  manj  other 
peoples  litUe  known  {ohtcurij  quorum  neo  voca- 
Imia  nobii  mmt  noto,  nee  morti).  Again  (§ 
48)  on  the  NW.  of  the  Enxine,  about  the  river 
Tyras  (DatMter),  he  places  "^  the  European  Alani 
and  the  Costobocae,  and  innumerable  tribes  of  Scy- 
thians, which  extend  to  lands  beyond  human  know* 
ledge ;"  a  small  portion  of  whom  live  by  agriculture; 
the  rest  wander  thioogh  vast  solitudes  and  get  their 
food  like  wild  beasts ;  their  halntations  and  scanty 
f  uniiture  are  placed  on  waggons  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees;  and  thejmigrate  at  pleasure,  waggons  and  all. 
His  more  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  people  Lb  given  when 
he  comes  to  rektethat  greater  westward  movement  of 
the  Huns  whidi,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  precipitated 
the  Goths  upon  the  Roman  empire,  A.  d.  376.  After 
describing  the  Huns  (zzzL  2),  he  says  that  they 
advanced  as  far  as  *^  the  Alani,  the  ancient  Massa- 
getae," of  whom  he  undertakes  to  give  a  better 
account  than  had  as  yet  been  puhUshed.  From  the 
Ister  to  the  Tanals  dwell  the  Sauromataef  and  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Tanals  the  Alani  inhabit  the 
vast  solitudes  of  Scythia ;  having  their  name  from  that 
of  their  mountains  (ex  montkim  appeUaUone  cogno- 
nunaU,  which  some  understand  to  mean  that  Alani 
comes  finom  ala,  a  word  signifying  a  mountam).  By 
their  oonquests  they  extended  their  name,  as  well  as 
their  power,  over  the  neighbouring  nations;  just  as 
the  Persian  name  was  spread.  He  then  describes 
these  neighbouring  nations;  the  Nenri,  inland,  near 
lofty  mountains;  the  Budini  and  Geloni;  the  Aga- 
thynu;  the  Melanchlaeni  and  Anthropophagi;  firom 
wh(»n  a  tract  of  uninhabited  land  extended  E.- 
wards  to  the  Smae.  At  another  part  the  Alani 
bordered  on  the  Amaxons,  towards  the  E.  (the 
Amasons  being  placed  by  him  on  the  Tanals  and 
the  Caspian),  whence  they  were  scattered  over  many 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Ganges. 
Throogh  these  immense  regions,  but  often  far  apart 
firom  one  another,  the  varioue  tribes  of  the  Alani 
lived  a  nomade  li^ :  and  it  was  only  in  process  of 
time  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
He  then  describes  their  manners.  Tliey  neither 
have  houses  nor  till  the  land;  they  feed  on  flesh  and 
mUk,  and  dwell  on  waggons.  When  they  come  to 
a  pasture  they  make  a  camp,  by  placing  their  wag- 
gons in  a  drde;  and  they  move  on  agaiA  when  the 
fbrage  is  exhausted.  Their  flocks  and  herds  go  with 
them,  and  their  chief  care  is  for  their  horses.  They 
are  never  redurad  to  want,  for  the  country  through 
which  they  wander  consists  of  grassy  fields,  with 
firuit-trees  interspersed,  and  watered  by  many  rivers. 
The  weak,  from  age  or  sex,  stay  by  the  waggons  and 
perform  the  lighter  offices;  while  the  young  men  are 
trained  together  firam  their  first  boyhood  to  the 
practice  of  hoTBemanship  and  a  sound  knowledge  of 
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the  art  of  war.    They  despise  gchg  on  foot.    In 
person  they  are  nearly  all  tall  and  handsome;  their 
hair  is  slightly  yellow;  they  are  terrible  for  the 
tempered  stqpness  of  their  eyes.    The  hj^tneas  of 
their  axmoor  aids  their  natural  swiftness;  a  dream- 
stance  mentioned  also,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Anian, 
and  by  Josephus  (B.J.  viL  7.  §4),  from  whom  we  find 
that  they  vaeA  the  lasso  in  battle:  Ludan,  too,  de- 
scribes them  as  like  the  Scythians  in  their  arms  and 
their  speech,  but  with  shorter  hair  (TYwarw,  51, 
voL  iL  p.  557).     In  general,  proceeds  Ammianns, 
they  resemble  the  Huns,  but  are  less  savage  in  tana 
and  manners.    Their  plundering  and  hunting  ex- 
cursions had  brought  them  to  ^e  Maeotis  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bospwus,  and  even  into  Armenia  and 
Media;  and  it  is  to  their  li&  in  those  parts  that  the 
description  of  Ammianns  evidently  refers.     Danger 
and  war  was  their  delight;  death  in  battle  bliss;  the 
loss  of  life  through  decay  or  chance  stamped  disgrace 
on  a  man's  memory.     Their  greatest  glory  was  to 
kill  a  foe  in  battle,  and  the  scalps  of  their  slain 
enemies  were  hung  to  their  horses  fiir  tn^ipings. 
They  frequented  neither  temple  nor  shiine;   bat, 
fixing  a  naked  sword  in  the  ground,  with  barbaric 
rites,  they  worshipped,  in  this  symbd,  the  god  of 
war  and  of  their  counlxy  for  the  time  being.     They 
practised  divination  by  bundles  of  rods,  which  they 
released  with  secret  incantations,  and  (it  would  seem) 
fixun  the  way  the  sticks  fell  they  presaged  the  fu- 
ture.    Slavery  was  unknown  to  them:  all  were  of 
noble  birth.    Even  their  judges  were  selected  for 
their  long-tried  pre-eminence  in  war.     Several  of 
these  particulara  are  confirmed  by  Joraandea  (cfs 
Bebus  GeticiSf  24).    Claudian  also  mentians  the 
Alani  as  dwelling  on  the  Maeotis,  and  connects  them 
closely  with  the  Massagetae  (/»  Jiujin.  I  312): 

"  Massagetes,  caesamque  bibens  Maeotida  Alanua." 

Being  vanquished  by  the  Huns,  who  attacked  them 
in  the  plains  £.  of  the  Tanals,  the  great  body  of 
the  Alani  joined  their  conquerors  in  their  invasiovi  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Hermanric  (a.  d.  375),  of 
which  the  chi^  part  of  the  European  Alani  were 
already  the  subjects.  In  the  war  which  aooiufaroke 
out  between^  Has  Goths  and  Bomana  in  M— =»*^  so 
many  of  the  Huns  and  Alani  joined  the  Goths,  that 
they  are  distinctly  mentioned  among  the  invaders 
who  were  defeated  by  Tbeododus,  a.  d.  379 — 382. 
Henceforth  we  find,  in  the  W.,  the  Alani  oonstantlj 
associated  with  the  GoUis  and  with  the  Vandals,  so 
much  so  that  Prooopios  calls  them  a  tribe  of  tho 
Goths  (rortfor^r  tdwosi  Vand,  L  3).  Bat  their 
movements  are  more  doaely  connected  with  those  of 
the  Vandals,  in  ooqjunctiaa  with  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Pannonia;  and,  retinng  thence 
through  fear  of  the  Goths,  the  two  peoples  invaded 
Gaul  in  406,  and  Spam  in  409.  (Prooop.  ^c  ; 
Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get,  31 ;  Clinton,  F,As,a. ; 
uomp.  Gibbon,  c  30,  31.) 

In  411  the  Alani  are  found  in  Gaul,  acting  with 
the  Burgundians,  Alamanni,  and  Franks.  (Clinton, 
s.  a.)  As  the  Goths  advanced  into  Spain,  414,  tlie 
Ahuii  and  Vandals,  with  the  Silingi,  retreated  before 
them  into  Lusitania  and  Baetica.  (Clinton,  «.  <&« 
416.)  In  the  ensuing  campaigns,  in  which  tlie 
Gothic  king  Wallia  conquered  Spain  (418),  the 
Alans  lost  thdr  long  Ataces,  and  were  so  reduced 
in  mmibers  that  they  gave  up  their  separate  natioai-. 
ality,  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Gunderic, 
the  king  of  the  Vandals.  (Clinton,  #.  a.  418.) 
After  Gunderic*8  death,  in  428,  the  allied  baibariauis 


prtitiaDedSpaiB,  khe  Sneri  obtaining  Gfdlaeda,  the 

AhniLosbmia  and  the  prorinoe  of  New  Carthage, 

and  the  Yindds  Bseticau      (Clinton,  #.  a.)    Most 

of  tlKo  leoompaaied  Geiaeric    in  las  inTasiaii  of 

Afiki  is  tba  ftDoiniig  year  (4S9 :  AnucA,  Vah- 

DAU),  ffli  among  odier  indicatiims  of  their  eon- 

tioMd  oanqiKDce  in  Alnca,  we  find  an  edict  of 

Honnc  aUnsaed,  in  483,  to  the  bishops  of  the 

yuMamiAlemt  (Clinton,  a.  a.);  while  in  Spam 

tthmvomon  of  than  or  of  the  Vandab,  but  the 

jkae  of  both  ia  occnpied  faj  the  SnevL    Meanwhik, 

idaniag  to  Europe,  at  the  time  of  Attik's  inTasioii 

(ftfatfoDfli  empsre,  wo  find  in  hia  camp  the  de- 

soeBdnts  of  those  Alana  who  had  at  first  joined  the 

HuDs;  aid  the  pesBonal  infioenoe  of  Aetine  with 

Afiiiadlitimed  the  aeivicea  of  a  bodj  of  Ahmi,  who 

HOC  attlel  in  Ganl,  aboat  Valence  and  Orleans. 

(GibboB,  e.  35.)     When  Attila  imraded  Gaol,  451, 

be  MOB  Id  have  depended  parti j  on  the  sympathy 

if  these  Ahad  (GSMxn  apoka  of  a  promiae  from 

tinr  long  Sang^han  to  betraj  Orkans);  and  the 

pest  ncttcy  of  Cbalonay  whero  they  served  nnder 

Ikodonc  against  the  Hans,  was  nearly  lost  bytheir 

defeetkn  (451).     Among  the  acta  raoorded  of  To- 

lianoBd,  in  the  angle  year  of  his  reign  (451-— 452), 

is  the  eonqneat  of  the  Alaoi,  who  may  be  supposed 

to  have  zebdfed.   (Clinton,  &  a.)    In  the  last  yeara 

of  the  W.  empire  tiie  Alana  are  mentioned  with  other 

haibariaaa  as  »iwr""»™"g  Gaol  and  advancing  ewi 

mto  Ligaiia,  and  aa  resisted  by  the  pcowessof  Ma- 

joriaa  (Clintan,  «.  a.  461;   Gibbon,  c.  36);  but 

thffifrfbrtfa  their  name  disappears,  swallowed  up  in 

the  great  ^Tig^<«n  of  the  ViaJgoths.    So  moeh  for 

the  Akm  of  the  West. 

AH  thos  time,  and  later,  they  are  still  found  in 
their  Mi«wnt  settlements  in  the  £.,  between  the  Don 
and  VotgOf  and  in  the  Gaacasos.    They  are  men- 
tianad  under  Justinian;  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Justin  IL  and  GhosroSs,  king  of 
Peiaa,  they  are  found  among  the  allies  of  the  Ar- 
memana,  mder  their  king  Sttoes,  572— 3.    (Theo. 
pl^lMct.  ap.  Phot.  Cod,  hr.  p.  26,  b.  87,  ed.Bekker.) 
The  Akni  of  the  Gaacasos  are  canstsntly  men- 
tioned, both  by  Bysantine  and  Arabian  writers,  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  many  geographers  suppose  the 
OncieaflfDai^sftesftM  to  be  their  descendants.    The 
mediaral  writers,  both  Greek  and  Arab,  call  the 
cwuiUy  about  the  &  end  of  Gaueasus  Abulia. 
Anddst  these  matmals,  eoqjectuie  has  natwally 
busy.    From  the  Affghans  to  the  Poles,  there 
is  acazvdj  a  race  of  wariike  hcnemen  which  haa  not 
ifentified  with  the  Alani;  and,  in  fiM^  the 
might  be  applied,  eoosistently  with  the  andent 
to  afanost  any  of  the  nomade  pei^ies,  ooo- 
teadsd  by  the  anciGnta  under  the  vague  name  of  Scy- 
thians, except  the  Mongols.    They  were  evidently  a 
branch  of  that  great  nomade  race  whidi  is  found, 
ia  the  bcgimmig  of  recorded  histoiy,  in  the  NW.  of 
AaaaadtheSE.  of  Euxope;  and  perhaps  vre  should 
Boc  be  &r  wrong  in  phcmg  their  orig£aal  seats  in 
the  cooatiy  <^the  JEtf^Aas  Tartan]  round  the  head 
^  the  Canaan,  whence  we  may  suppose  them  to 
hm  spiead  W^waid  round  the  Euzine,  and  espe- 
ciaDy  to  have  occupied  the  gnat  plains  N.  of  the 
between  the  Don  and  Votga,  whence  they 
filth  into  W.  Asia  by  the  passes  of  the  Oau- 
Tbrir  permanent  settlement  also  in  Sar- 
Batia  <m  S.  Rmttia)  is  eleariy  establiahed,  and  a 
eooiparttan  of  the  deocr^tion  of  them  by  Ammianus 
iUndSSmu  with  the  {dnrth  book  of  Herodotus  can 
leaiv  fittle  doubt  that  they  w6re  a  kindred  rsceto 
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the  Scythians  of  the  latter,  that  is,  tlie  people  of 
European  Sannatia.  Of  their  language,  one  soli- 
tary relic  haa  been  preserved.  In  the  Per^iut  of 
the  Ettxme  (p.  5,  Hudson,  p.  213,  Gail)  we  are  toM 
that  the  city  of  Theodosia  was  called  in  the  Alan  or 
Tauric  dialect  *ApSMa  or  'ApiojAia,  that  is,  the 
eitsf  of  tis  S^ven  gods,  (Klaproth,  Tableaux  do 
lAne,'  Bitter,  Erdhrnds,  vol.  ii.  pp.  845—850; 
Stritter,  Mem,  Pop.  voL  ir.  pp.  232,  395;  De 
Guignes,  HitL  da  Emu,  vd,  ii.  p.  279;  Ukert, 
▼d.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  550—555;  Geovgii,  vol.  i.  p. 
162,  Tol.  ii.  p.  812.)  [P.  S.] 

ALA'NI  and  ALAUNI  MOKTES.    fAi^i.] 

ALA'NIA    [Alaki.] 

ALATA  CASTRA  (irr«ywT^ir  orpar^fSor, 
Ptol.  iL  3.  §  13),  in  the  tenritory  of  the  Vaoomagi 
(Murray  and  Invemess-Aire)  was  the  northemmoat 
station  of  the  Romana  in  Britain,  and  near  Inverness. 
This  fort  was  probably  nused  by  Lollius  UrUcns 
after  his  victories  in  Britannia  Barbara  a.  d.  139, 
to  repress  the  incuraioos  of  the  Caledonian  chus : 
but  it  was  seen  abandoned,  and  all  v«stige  of  it 
obliterated.  (Gapitohn.  Antomn,  P,  5;  Pauaan.  viii. 
43.  §  3.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALATBIUM  or  ALETRIUM  ('AA/rpior,  Strab. ; 
AiiATRnTATES,  Liv. ;  A1.BTBIMATBS,  PlhL  et  Inscr.), 
a  dty  of  the  Hemicans,  situated  to  the  K  of  the 
Via  Latina,  about  7  miles  from  Ferentinum,  and 
still  called  Alatri  In  early  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hemican 
league,  and  in  b.  o.  306,  when  the  general  council 
of  the  nation  was  assembled  to  delibenite  oonoeming 
war  with  Bome,  the  Alatrians,  in  oonjunctLon  with 
the  citizens  of  Ferentinum  and  Veruli,  pronounced 
i^ainst  it.  For  this  they  were  rewarded,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  other  Heniicans,  by  being  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  lavra,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
Boman  citizenship,  witii  the  mutual  right  of  connu- 
bium  among  the  three  cities.  (Uv.  ix.  42,  43.) 
Its  name  is  found  in  Phmtus  {CapHviy  It.  2,  104), 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  ss  in  his  time  a  municipal 
town  of  oonaideration  {Or.  pro  Ckmtt,  16,  17).  It 
subsequently  became  a  colony,  but  at  what  period 
we  know  not:  Pliny  mentions  it  only  among  the 
''oppida"  of  the  first  region:  and  its  municipal 
rank  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions  of  imperial  times 
(JAb.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plui.  iil  5.  9;  Inscr.  ap. 
Gmter.  pp.  422.  3,  424.  7;  OieUi,  In$cr.  3785; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359).  Being  removed  from 
the  lugh  road,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
though  be  erroneously  placea  it  on  the  right  or  south 
side  of  the  Via  Latina.    (y.  p.  237.) 

The  modem  town  of  Akirif  which  contains  a 
population  of  above  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  an 
epiBcopal  see,  retains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  oil 
a  steep  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  at  the  foot,  of 
which  flows  the  little  river  Coea,  It  has  few  monu- 
ments of  Boman  times,  but  the  remains  of  its  massive 
andent  fortifications  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
Italy.  Of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  dty  itself 
great  portions  still  remain,  built  of  laige  polygonal 
blocks  of  stone,  without  cement,  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  Signia,  Norba,  and  Ferentinum.  But 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  the  andent  dtadel,  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  hill:  its  form  is  an  irregular  oblong,  of  about 
660  yards  in  drcuit,  oonstituting  a  nearly  level 
temce  supported  on  all  sides  l»y  walls  of  the  most 
massive  pdygonal  construction,  varying  in  height 
according  to  the  dedivity  <^  the  ground,  but  whiob 
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attain  at  the  6E.  asgle  an  deration  of  not  less 
thanSOfeet.  It  has  tiro  gates,  one  of  which,  on  tbe 
N.  aidOi  appears  to  have  been  mecely  a  postern  or 
eallj-pert,  oamninnif»t.ing  by  a  steep  and  narrow 
sabteccanean  passage  viSi  the  pUtform  above:  the 
princ^tal  enbance  being  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
S£.  angle.  The  gateways  in  both  instances  are 
sqaare-headed,  the  architrave  being  fanned  of  one 
enonnoos  Uock  of  stone,  which  in  the  principal  gate 
is  mofe  than  15  feat  in  length  by  5^  in  height. 
Vestiges  of  rode  bas-^celie&  may  be  still  observed 
above  the  smaller  gate.  All  these  walls,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  city  itself,  are  bnxltjof  the  hard  limestone 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  style  called  Polygonal  or 
Peksgic,  as  opposed  to  the  roder  Gydopean,  and  are 
among  the  best  speounens  axtant  of  tliat  mode  of 
oonstmction,  both  firam  their  enarmoos  solidity,  an4 
the  aocoiacy  with  which  the  stones  are  fitted  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  the  platfcnn  or  terrace 
stands  the  modem  caQiedral,  in  all  probaUltty 
oocopying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The 
remains  at  Alairi  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  Madame  Dionigi  (^Vioffgio  in  alcune  Citta  del 
LaaOf  Roma,  1809),  and  views  of  them  are  given  in 
DodweU's  Peiatgie  Memaine,  pi.  92^96.  [E.H.B.] 

ALAUNA,  a  town  of  the  Unelli,  as  Caesar  (B.  G. 
ii.  34)  calls  the  people,  nr  Veneti,  »a  Ptderay  calls 
them.  It  is  probably  the  arigio  of  the  modem  town 
of  Ahamne,  near  Valpgnes,  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  where  thue  are  said  to  be  Boman 
remains.  [G.  L.J 

ALAUKI.     [Alavi.] 

ALA'ZOK  (Plin.  vl  10.  s.  11),  or  ALAZ(XNinS 
('AAa(ciyt0r,  Stcab.  p.  600:  Alaiat^  Akidat),  a  river 
of  the  Cancasns,  flowing  SE.  into  the  Cambyses  a 
Ettle  ^Muve  its  junction  with  the  Gyros,  and  forming 
the  bonndary  <^  Albania  and  ibena.  Its  position 
seems  to  oorrespond  with  the  Absf  of  Plutarch  and 
Dion  Caseins.     [Ani^.]  [P.  S.] 

ALAZO^£S  (^AMiCwftt),  a  Scythian  people  on 
the  Borysthenes  (iMuper),  N.  of  the  Callipidae,  and 
S.  of  the  agricultural  Scythians:  they  grew  com  for 
their  own  use.  (Hocat  ap.  Strab.  p.  550;  Herod, 
iv.  17,  52;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  VaL  Flaoc.  vi.  101; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  418.)  [P.  S,] 

ALBA  DOCILIA,atownontheeoa8tofLigurU, 
known  only  from  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana,  wbkh 
places  it  on  the  coast  road  from  Genua  to  Vada 
Sabbata.  The  distances  are  so  oorrapt  as  to  afford 
us  no  assistance  in  determining  its  position:  but  it 
is  probable  that  dnver  ii  right  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  AUnsiohy  a  village  about  3  miles 
firom  SaoonOf  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  origm 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown.  (Tab.  Peut.; 
Cluver.  TtaL  p.  70.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  FUCENSIS  or  FUCENTIS  C^A^a, 
Strab. ;  "AAifa  ^^icei^u,  Ptd. ;  the  ethnic  Albenses, 
not  Albani;  see  Yair.  de  L.L.  viii.  §  85),  an  im- 
portant dty  and  fi>rtra88  of  Gentnl  Italy,  situated 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  on  a  hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion,  about  8  miles  fiwm  the  notthem  shores  of  the 
Lake  Fucinns,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
MonU  Velino.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy 
amcmg  ancient  writere,  as  to  the  nati<Hi  to  'vriiich 
it  belonged:  but  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Aequians  {Albam  in  Aeqmtj 
z.  1),  and  in  another  passage  (zrvi.  11)  he  speaks 
of  the  "Albensis  ager"  as  dearly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Blarsians.  His  testimony  is  oon&med 
by  Appian  (^AmUb,  89)  and  by  Strabo  (v.  pp. 
288,  240),  who  calls  it  the  most  inland  Latin  dty, 
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adjoining  the  tenitoty  of  the  Marsians.    Ptolemy 
on  tibe  contnry  reckons  it  as  a  Marsio  dty,  as 
do  Silius  Italicns  and  Festns  (Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  57; 
Sil.  ItaL  viii.  506;  Festus  v.  ^ftsMo,  p.  4,  ed. 
Miiller):  and  this  view  has  been  followed  by  most 
modem  writere.    The  foot  probaUy  is,  that  it  was 
originally  an  Aeqvian  town,  but  beii^  situated  on 
the  frootien  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  Manrianw 
having  in  later  limes  become  fiur  more  edebrated 
and  powerM  than  their  ne^hbonrs,  Alba  canae  to 
be  oommonly  assigned  to  tlnqi.    F&aj  (J7.  N.  iii. 
12-^17)  redcons  tiie  iUbenses  as  distinct  heA.  from 
the  Mani  and  AeqnionU :  and  it  appean  horn  in- 
scriptions that  th«y  bdoeged  to  the  Fabian  tribe, 
while  die  Mard,  as  well  as  the  Sdbines  and  Pdigni, 
were  inoinded  in  the  Seigian.    No  historical  men- 
tion of  Alba  is  finud  pwnons  to  the  finindatioa  of 
the  Soman  coloi^:  but  it  has  been  eenerallj  as- 
sumed to  be  a  very  ^dent  dty.     Niebuhr  even 
supposes  tiiat  the  name  of  Alba  Longa  was  dorfred 
frsm  thence:  though  Appian  teUs  ns  on  the  oan- 
trary  that  the  Romans  gave  this  naqie  to  Ihxai 
ookny  from  their  own  mol^«dty  {L  o.).    It  ia  more 
probable  that  the  name  was,  in  both  eases,  original, 
and  was  derived  from  thdr  lofty  ntuation,  being 
connected  with  the  same  root  as  Alp.    The  remains 
of  its  andent  fortifications  may  however  be  regarded 
aa  a  testimony  to  its  antiquity,  though  we  find  no 
special  mention  of  it  as  a  place  of  strength  pAiviooa 
to  the  Boman  conquest.    But  immediately  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  Aequi,  in  n.  a  302,  the  Rooiana 
hastened  to  occupy  it  widi  a  body  of  not  less  tban 
6000  odonists  (Uv.  x.  1;  VelL  Pat  i.  14),  and  it 
became  from  this  time  a  fortress  of  the  fin^  class. 
In  B.  o.  211,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  advance  of 
Hannibal  upon  Bome,  the  dtizens  of  Alba  seot  a 
body  of  2000  men  to  assist  the  Romans  im   the 
defence  of  the  dty.     But  notwithstandii^   tlieir 
seal  and  promptitude  en  this  oooasion  we  find  them 
only  two  yean  after  (in  b.c.  209)  foooiog    the 
twdve  colonies  which  declared  themsdves  unable  to 
frumish  any  further  contingents,  nor  did  their  pre- 
vious services  exempt  them  from  the  same  pnniahment 
with  the  rest  for  tUs  defuilt.    (Appian,  ^«mm&.  39; 
Liv.  xxvit  9,  xxix.  15.)    We  aftenvaids  find  Alba 
repeatedly  sdected  on  acoonnt  of  its  great  strength 
axiil  inUmd  position  as  a  place  of  oonfinemeitt  for 
state  prisoners;  among  whan  Syphax,  king  of  Nn- 
midia,  Peraens,  king  of  liacedonia,  and  Bitoitna, 
king  jof  the  Arvemi,  are  particuiariy  meotiaiied. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  240;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  45;    zlv.  42; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  3.) 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  Alba  with. 
stood  a  siege  fimm  the  oonfoderefte  forces,  but  it  wras 
nltimatdy  compelled  to  sunender  (Liv.  Epit.  lxxiL)w 
Dqring  tiie  Civil  Wan  also  it  is  repeeitodly  men- 
tioned in  a  manner  that   snffidentiy  attests   its 
importance  in  a  nuUtaiy  point  of  view.     (Caes. 
B,  a  I  15,  24;  Appian,  Ch,  iii.  45,  47,  v.   30; 
Cic  ad  AU,  viu.  12,  A,  ix.  6;  Phil^.  iii.  8, 15,  !▼. 
2,  xiiL  9).    But  under  the  Empire  it  attracted  litOe 
attention,  and  we  find  no  historical  mention  of  it 
during  that  period:  though  its  continued  ezistonce 
as  a  provincial  town  of  some  note  is  attested  hj 
inscriptions  and  other  extant  remains,  as  wdl  as  hy 
the  notices  of  it  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Ptol.  {.c;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  309;  Tab.  Pent;   Lib. 
Cdon.  p.  253;  Mnratori,  In$cr.  1021.  5,  1038.  1; 
Orell.  no.  4166.)     Its  temtoiy,  on  account  of  its 
elevated  ntuation,  was  more  fertile  in  firnit  than 
oom,  and  was  par(ioul«rly  odebrated  for  the  ex- 
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ccQakarf  its  vols.  (SiLItal.iiiL  506;  Plm.ir.iV: 
xf.  24.)  Doling  Uw  l*ter  ages  of  the  Bodmb 
empire  Alba  leens  to  have  declined  and  rank  into 
insigDificaooe,  at  it  did  not  beoome  the  eee  of  a 
ht£sf,  nor  is  iti  name  inentioDed  by  Panloa  Diaco- 
UK  iBMig  the  cities  of  the  prorince  of  Valeria. 

At  the  present  day  the  name  of  Alba  ia  still 
ntained  hj  a  poor  Tillage  of  aboat  150  inhabitants, 
vhiok  oeenpsea  the  nocthem  and  most  elovated 
fazDOiit  ef  the  hUl  on  which  stood  the  ancient  dty. 
The  icmains  of  the  latter  are  eztenaire  andJnter- 
eitiiif ,  espedaDy  those  of  the  walls,  which  present 
oai  ^  the  moot  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  fortifi- 
cadon  to  be  fimnd  in  Italy.  Their  drcoit  is  aboat 
tbrae  BBka,  and  they  endoee  three  separate  heights 
or  mmnita  of  ih»  bill,  each  of  which  appears  to 
lave  had  its  paxticaUr  deftness  as  an  ant  or  citadel, 
besdes  the  cztemal  walls  which  sommaded  the 
wbok  They  are  of  difiiBrent  coBBtmction,  and 
probably  beki^  to  difierent  periods:  the  greater 
put  of  theoi  being  composed  of  massiTe,  bat  ir- 
R^Bhrj  polygonal  blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
fooad  in  so  many  other  ettiee  of  Cenfaral  Italy:  while 
othv  pertkxM,  especially  a  kind  of  adTanced  oat- 
varkfpRsnit  mnch  more  regular  polygonal  masooiy, 
bat  aerriag  only  as  a  £sdng  to  the  wall  er  rampart, 
the  whit  wine  of  which  is  composed  of  rabble-wock. 
Thi  facmer  dasa  of  eoBstraction  is  generally  refeired 
to  the  au^nt  or  Aeqniaa  dty:  Uie  latter  to  the 
Boman  colony.  (See  howerer  on  this  subject  a 
paper  in  the  Chaeieal  Moseam,  Td.  il.  p.  172.) 
fieadca  these  remaino  there  exist  also  the  traces  of 
an  anfihitheatre,  a  theatre,  basilica,  and  other  poblic 
boikiiij^  and  eeven^  temples,  one  of  which  has  been 
canoted  into  a  chnrch,  and  pceserres  its  andent 
IbaodatiflBs,  plan,  and  oolumos.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
DOW  called  after  it  the  CoUe  di  8.  Pietro,  which  fonns 
ooeof  the  saramita  already  described;  die  two  others 
are  BOW  called  the  CoUe  diPettorino  and  CoUe  diAOe, 
thektterbemg  the  site  of  the  modem  village.  (See 
the  annexed  plan>  Nnmeroos  mscriptions  belonging 
to  Alba  hatre  bMO  tran^nrtad  to  the  ndghboiuring 
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A.  Gofle  di  Albe  (site  of  the  modem  ▼iUag«> 

B,  CoUe  di  &  PSetro. 
a  Colli  di  PMfterina 


k  Theatre. 


town  of  JMaoRO,  on  the  banks  of  the  laka  Fndnus : 
while  many  marbles  and  other  architeetoral  om»- 
ments  were  carried  oif  by  Charles  of  Aajoa  to  adem 
the  convent  and  churdi  fbmided  by  Idas  in  eom- 
memontion  of  his  victory  at  To^lMooaBOi,  a.d. 
1268.  (fnaas^AmickUddiABMFuomm.  8vo. 
Boma,  1836;  Kramer,  Ler  Fmemtr S$e.  p.  55—57; 
Hoare's  Oamical  Toar,  vol  i.  p.  371).  [£.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  HELVOBUM  or  HELVIORUM  (Plm.iii. 
4. 8.  5.  ziv.  3.  s.  4X  a  dty  of  the  Hdvii,  atribemen- 
tk»ed  by  Caeoar  (b.  G,  viL  7,  8)  as  separated  froaa 
the  Arvemi  by  the  Uena  Cevenna.  The  modem 
Alpi  or  Apt,  which  is  prohaUy  on  the  nte  of  this 
Alba,  contains  Roman  remains.  An  Alba  Augusta, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  by  IKAnviUe 
{Natioe  de  la  Gamle  ^MCJefHw)  and  otheri  to  be  the 
same  as  Alba  Helviorum ;  bi^  some  suppise  Alba 
Augusta  to  be  repreaented  by  Amm,        [Q.  L.] 

ALBA  JULIA.     [ApvluicJ 

ALBA  LONGA  (^AAfa:  Albani),  a  very  an- 
dent  dty  of  Latinm,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Lacns  Al- 
banua,  and  on  the  nortfaem  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
also  known  as  lilims  Albanus.  All  andttit  writers 
agree  in  repreeenting  it  as  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  dty  in  Latium,  and  the  head  of  a  league  or 
oonfederacy  of  the  Latin  dties,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  supremacy  or  Hegemony;  of  many  of 
these  it  was  itself  the  pairent,  among  others  of  Rome 
itselE  But  it  was  destroyed  at  such  an  eariy  period, 
and  its  hiatoiy  is  mixed  up  with  so  mudi  that  is 
fabulous  and  poetioal,  that  it  is  almost  impossflile  to 
separate  fitm  thenee  the  rsally  historical  elements. 

According  to  the  legeadaiy  histoiy  univenally 
adapted  by  Giedc  and  Boman  writers^  Alba  was 
founded  by  Ascanina,  the  son  of  Aeneaa,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  seat  of  government  fWxn  Lavi- 
nimn  thir^  yean  after  the  buiUing  of  the  latter  dty 
(Liv.i.d;Dion.HaLt.M;  Stnb.p.229);  and  the 
earliest  form  of  the  same  tradition  appean  t»  have 
assigned  a  period  of  SOOyesrsfixnn  its  foundation 
to  that  of  Borne,  or  400  years  for  its  total  duration 
till  its  destraction  by  Tnllus  Hostilius.  (Liv.  i.  29 ; 
Justin.  xHiL  1 ;  Vlig.  Aea,  i.  272;  Niebnhr,  vol.  L 
p.  205.)  The  finmer  interval  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  360  years  in  order  to  square  with  the  date 
assigned  by  Qreek  cfaronologers  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  thQ  space  of  time  thus  assimied  was  portioned 
out  among  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba.  There  can 
be  no  doi^  that  the  seriee  of  these  kings  is  a  dumsy 
forgery  of  a  late  period;  but  it  may  probably  be  ad> 
mitted  as  historical  that  a  Silvian  house  or  gens  waa 
the  reigning  family  at  Alba.  (Niebnfar,  I.  e.)  From 
thi&  house  the  Bomans  derived  the  origin  of  their 
own  founder  Romulus;  but  Rome  itself  was  not  a 
colony  of  Alba  in  the  striet  sense  of  the  tern ;  nor 
do  we  find  any  evidence  of  those  mutual  relationa 
which  might  be  expected  to  sabsist  between  a  metro- 
polls  or  parent  dty  and  its  offipring.  In  fact,  no 
mention  oFAlba  occurs  in  Roman  histocy  from  the 
foundation  of  Borne  tall  the  rdgn  ef  Tullns  Hostilius, 
when  the  war  Imike  out  whi^ terminated  in  thede> 
feat  and  submisdon  of  Alba,  and  its  total  destruction 
a  few  yeara  afterwards  as  a  punishment  for  the 
treachery  of  its  general  Mstius  FtfietiuB.  The  details 
of  this  war  are  obviously  poetical,  butthedsstractian 
of  Alba  may  probably  be  recdved  as  an  historical 
event,  though  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  thai 
it  was  the  work  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Latins 
and  that  Borne  had  comparatively  little  share  in  its 
acomplishment    (Liv.  L  29;  -Dion.  HaL  iH.  81; 
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Stnb.  T.  p.  SSI ;  Niebnhr,  vol  L  pi  360, 351.)  The 
ci^  was  never  rebuilt;  its  tetnples  al(me  had  bem 
spared,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  still  existing 
in  the  time  of  Angostos.  The  name,  however,  was 
retained  not  only  hj  the  moontain  and  lake,  but  the 
valley  immediately  sabjaoent  was  called  the  Vallis 
Albana,  and  as  late  as  b.  c.  339  we  find  a  body  of 
Boman  troops  described  as  encamping  "snb  jngo 
Albae  Longae  "  (Liv.  viL  39),  by  which  wo  mnst 
certainly  nnderstand  the  ridge  on  which  the  city 
stood,  not  the  mountain  above  it  The  whole  snr- 
roonding  territoiy  was  termed  the  *'  ager  Albanos," 
whence  the  name  of  Albannm  was  given  to  the  town 
which  in  later  ages  grew  np  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  [Albaxum.]  Boman  tradition  derived 
from  Alba  the  (»rigin  of  several  of  the  most  illnstrioos 
patrician  families — the  Jolii,  Tnllii,  Servilii,  Qointii, 
&c.  —  these  were  represented  as  migrating  thither 
after  the  &11  of  their  native  dty.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Tac. 
^fifi.  xi.  24.)  Another  tradition  appears  to  have 
described  the  expelled  inhabitants  as  settling  at  Bo- 
villae,  whence  we  find  the  people  of  that  town  as- 
suming in  inscriptions  the  title  of  '*  Albani  Longani 
Bovillenses."  (OreU.  no.  119,  2252.) 

But,  few  as  are  the  historical  events  rdated  of 
Alba,  all  anthoritiee  concur  in  representing  it  as 
having  been  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  league 
composed  of  the  thirty  Latin  dties,  and  as  exer- 
cising over  these  the 'same  kind  of  supremacy  to 
which  Borne  afterwards  succeeded.  It  was  even 
generally  admitted  that  aU  these  cities  were,  in  fact, 
colonies  from  Alba  (Liv.  i.  52;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  34), 
though  many  of  them,  as  Ardea,  Laurentum,  La-' 
vinium,  Praeneste,  Tnsculum,  &c.,  were,  according 
to  other  received  traditions,  more  ancient  than  Alba 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  was 
altogether  erroneous;  nor  can  any  dependence  be 
p1a(»d  upon  the  Ibts  of  the  supposed  Alban  colonies 
preserved  by  Diodorus  (Lib.  vii.  ap,  Etueb.  Arm. 
p.  185),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Origo  CfttUii 
Romano^  (c.  17),  but  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  may 
have  had  some  better  authority  for  ascribing  to  Alba 
the  foundation  of  the  eight  cities  enumerated  by  him, 
viz.  Nomentum,  GaMi,  Fidenae,  GoUatia,  Pometia, 
Qastrum  Inui,  Bda,  and  Cora.  (^en.  vi.  773.)  A 
statement  of  a  very  diflforent  character  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny,  where  he  enumerates  the 
"  popnli  Albenses  "  who  were  aocnstomod  to  Mkart 
wih  Me  oikor  Laiuu  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount  (iii.  5,  9).  His  list,  after  excluding  the 
Albani  tiiemselves,  contains  just  tkbijf  names;  but 
of  these  only  six  or  seven  are  found  amoQg  the  cities 
that  oomposed  the  Latin  league  in  b.  c.  493:  six  or 
seven  others  are  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  as 
among  the  smaUer  towns  of  Latium*,  while  all  the 
others  are  wholly  unknown.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a  catalogue  derived  from  a  much  earlier 
state  of  things,  when  Alba  was  the  head  of  a  minor 
league,  composed  principally  of  places  of  secondary 
rank,  which  were  probably  either  colonies  or  d». 
pendencies  of  her  own,  a  rdation  which  was  after- 
wards erroneously  tnmsferred  to  that  subsisting  be- 
tween Alba  and  the  Latin  league.  (Niebuhr,  vol  i. 
pp.  202, 203,  vd.  iL  pp.  18 — ^22 ;  who,  however,  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  r^azding  these  "  popnli  Al- 
benses "  as  mere  demet  or  townships  in  tlM  territory 
of  Alba.)  From  the  expressions  of  Pliny  it  would 
seem  dear  that  this  minor  confederacy  co-existed  with 

*  The  discussion  of  this  list  of  Pliny  is  given 
under  the  article  LjLTm. 
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a  larger  one  induding  all  the  Latin  dtSes;  for  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  common  saaifioeB  on  the 
Alban  Mount  were  typical  of  such  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  states  that  partook  of  them;  and  the  &ct 
that  the  sanctuary  on  the  Mons  Albanus  was  the 
scene  of  these  sacred  rites  afionls  strong  oonfinn- 
ation  of  the  fret  that  Alba  was  really  the  chief  dty 
of  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Periiaps  a  still 
stronger  proof  is  found  in  the  drcumstanoe  that  the 
Lucus  Ferentinae,  immediatdy  without  the  walls 
of  Alba  itself,  was  the  scene  of  their  pditical  as- 
semblies. 

If  any  historical  meaning  or  value  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  Trojan  legend,  we  should  be  led  to  ood- 
nect  the  origin  of  Alba  with  that  of  Lavinium,  and 
to  ascribe  them  both  to  a  Pdasgian  source.  But 
there  are  certainly  strong  reasons  for  the  caotraiy 
view  adopted  by  li^ebuhr,  according  to  which  Alba 
and  Lavinium  were  essentially  distinct,  and  even  op* 
posedtoone  another;  the  latter  bong  tlie  head  of  the 
Pelasgian  branch  of  the  Latin  race,  vriiOe  the  former 
was  founded  by  the  Sacrani  or  Casd,  and  became 
the  centre  and  representative  of  the  Oscan  element 
in  the  population  of  Latium.  [LATon.]  Its  name 
— which  was  ooonected,  according  to  tbie  Trojan  le- 
gend, with  the  wiUfe  sow  discovered  by  Aeneas  on  hb 
landbig  (Viig.  Aen,  iiL  390,  viiL  45 ;  Serv.  ad  he.; 
Varr.  de  L.L,  t.  144;  Pn^nrt.  iv.  1.  35) — was 
probably,  in  reality,  deri^  from  its  lofty  or  Alpine 
situation. 

The  site  of  Alba  Longa,  fhoagh  described  with 
much  accuracy  by  ancient  writers,  had  been  in  mo- 
dem times  lost  sight  of,  until  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Sir  W.  GeU.  Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  distinctly 
describe  it  as  occupying  a  long  and  narrow  ridge  be* 
tween  the  mountain  and  tiie  lake;  from  which  dr- 
cumstanoe it  derived  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Longa. 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Varr.  I  eJ)  Predselr 
such  a  ridge  runs  out  from  the  foot  of  the  oentnl 
mountain — the  Mons  Albanus,  now  Monie  Cavo — 
parting  fixnn  it  by  the  convent  of  JMauohy  and  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  nearly  opponto  the  village 
of  Marino,  The  side  of  this  ridge  towards  the  lake 
b  oompletdy  precijAtous,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  artifidally  scarped  or  hewn  away  m  its 
upper  part;  at  ite  northern  extremity  remain  many 
blocks  and  firagments  of  massive  masonry,  which 
must  have  farmed  part  of  the  andent  walls:  at  the 
opposite  end,  nearest  to  PalaesolOf  is  a  commanding 
ImoU  forming  the  termination  of  the  ridge  in  that 
direction,  which  probably  was  the  site  of  the  Arx, 
or  dtadd.  The  declivity  towards  the  E.  and  NE. 
is  less  abrupt  than  towards  the  lake,  but  still  very 
steep,  so  that  the  d^  must  have  been  confined,  as 
desoribed  by  andent  authors,  to  the  narrow  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  have  exteikded  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  No  other  ruins  than  the  fragments  of  the 
widls  now  remain;  but  an  andent  road  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  the  knoU,  now  called  MU.  Cvccu, 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremis of  the  dty,  where  oneof  ite  gates  must  have 
been  utuated.  In  the  deep  valley  or  ravine  between 
the  nteof  Alba  and  ifarMio,  is  a  fountain  with  a  CO- 
pious  supply  ofwater,  which  was  undoubtedlytheAqna 
Ferentina,  where  the  confederate  Latins  used  to  hold 
their  national  assemblies;  a  custom  which  evidently 
originated  while  Alba  was  the  head  of  the  league, 
but  continued  long  after  ite  destruction.  (GeD, 
Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  90;  Kibby,  DmUorm  di  Roma, 
vd.  i.  p^  61—65;  Niebuhr,  voL  L  p.  199.)     The 
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tnrihij  of  Afta,  'vfaidi  still  retained  the  name  of 
**  if^cT  AlhuHtf  "  iras  fertile  and  well  cnltirated,  and 
eeleibnted  in  partxenkr  for  the  exoeUenoe  of  its  wine, 
which  was  eooaidend  inftinor  omlj  to  the  Falemian. 
(Diao.HaLi.66;  Fliii.  JJ.  J^. zziiL  1.8.20;  Hot. 
Com.  IT.  11.  S,  SaLTL9,  16.)  It  produced  also 
a  kifld  of  Toioinic  stone,  now  calted  Pepertao,  which 
gnsdj'  cseeOed  the  oammoD  tofo  of  Rome  as  a  boiM- 
ii^  miteriil,  and  was  extenaivelj  used  as  sach  under 
the  mme  of  "  l^is  Alhanna."  The  ancient  qnarries 
msr  be  still  seen  in  the  vaQey  between  Alba  and 
JUdmo.  (Vitniv.  ii.  7 ;  Pfin.  2r.  i\r.  xnvL  22.  s.  48 ; 
hod.  Awff.  7S ;  Klhbj,  Roma  AnOcOy  vol  i.  p.  240.) 
pKfnoBs  to  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  site  of 
iSM  Lflogawaa  generally  supposed  to  be  ooenped  bj 
the  eoBTent  of  J^mIoooIo,  a  siUiatian  which  does  not 
at  all  correspand  with  the  descriptian  of  the  site 
£xmd  in  andent  authors,  and  is  too  confined  a  space 
to  faswe  erer  aflbrded  room  for  an  ancient  dty.  Nle- 
bshr  is  certainlj  in  error  where  he  speaks  of  the 
modem  viDi^  i£  Hoeeadi  Papa  as  having  been  the 
on  of  Alba  Lcnga  QnL  L  pi  200),  that  spot  being 
&r  too  dlstwot  to  hare  ever  had  any  immediate  con- 
BcdMi  with  the  ancient  dty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  POKPEIACAAtello^Ti^a,  Ptd.:  AI- 

beoses  Pompeiani),   a   considerable  town  of  the 

interiar  of  Lignria,  situated  on  the  liver  Tanarus, 

near  the  northern  fbot  of  the  Apennines,  still  called 

AHa.    We  hsve  no  account  in  any  ancient  writer 

ef  its  faandatim,  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  there 

is  every- probabilitj  that  it  derived  its  distindiTe 

^ipelktion  finom  Cn.  Pompcius  Strabo  (the  fiuher 

cf  Pompey  the  Great)  who  conferred  many  privileges 

OD  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.    An  inaaiption  cited  by 

Spoo  (JftfoeZL  pi  163),  according  to  which  it  was 

a  Bonan  eokny,  Ibmided  by  Sapio  Afiicanus  and 

Rstond  by  Pompeiua  Magnus,  is  undoubtedly  spn- 

rioQs.    (See  Mannert.  voL  L  p.  295.)    It  did  not 

posKSi  eolonial  rank,  but  appears  ss  a  munidpal 

town  both  in  Plii^  and  on  inscriptions: 'though  the 

fanaeranthor  reckons  it  among  the  "nobOiaqraida'* 

of  L^nria.    (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  7;  PtoL  iil  1.  §  45; 

OidL  Inmr.  2179)    It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 

emperor  Potinax,  whose  fiither  had  a  villa  in  th^ 

ne^beoihood  named  Ihe  ViUa  Maztis.  (Dion  Cass. 

IsmL  8;  JuL  Capitd.  JPtrt  1,  3.)    Its  territory 

was  partieolarty  faronrable  to  ihd  growth  of  vines. 

(PEn.  zvn.  4.  a.  3.)  ABa  ia  still  a  ooosiderable  town 

with  a popolatian  of  7000  aouls;  it  ia  an  epiacopal 

see  and  the  coital  of  a  district.  [E.H.B.J 

ALBA'KA.    [Albaiha.] 

ALBAinA  (h  'AAAirta:  Sth,  and  Adj\  'AA^ 

CoMb,  'AXftEnor,  Albanua,  Albanius),  a  countzy  of 

Ada,  fyii^  about  the  £.  part  of  the  chain  of  Can- 

The  fint  distinct  infocmation  concerning  it 

obtained  by  the  Bomana  and  Greeka  through 

Panipcy*s  espeditian  into  the  Caucasian  countries  in 

puidt  of  Mxthridates  (b.  a  65);  and  the  know- 

M|p  obtamed  from  then  to  the  time  of  Augustus  ia 

ci^Hfied  in  Strabo'a  full  descriptian  of  the  country 

and  people  (pp.  501,  fblL).     Accordmg  to  him, 

AKwdswaa  bounded  on  the  E.by  the  Caspian,  here 

eafled  the  Albanian  Sea  (Mare  Albanum,  Plm.); 

adgBtheN.bytheCanca6ua,  here  called  Ceranniua 

^bm,  iriiich  divided  it  from  Sarmatia  Adatica.    On 

the  W.  it  joined  Iberia:  Strabo  gives  no  exact  boun- 

daiy,  but  he  mentions  as  a  part  of  Albania  the 

diibkt  of  Cambyaene,  that  ia,  the  valley  of  the 

CaadTBea,  iriieav  he  aaya  the  Armemana  touch  both 

the  Iberians  and  the  Albamana.    On  the  S.  it  was 

dHkiBd  from  the  Gnat  Armenia  by  the  river  Cyrua 
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(Koar).    Later  writers  give  the  N.  and  W.  boun- 
dariea  difierently.    It  waa  found  that  the  Albaniana 
dwdt  on  both  ddea  of  the  Caucfsua,  and  accordingly 
Pliny  carriea  the  countzy  further  N.  aa  far  aa  tbio 
river  Cadoa  (vi.  13.  a.  15);  and  he  alao  makea  the 
river  Alazon  (AUum)  the  W.  boundazy  towards 
Iberia  (vi.  10.  a.  1 1).    Ptdemy  (v.  12)  namea  the 
river  Soana  (Xodva)  as  the  M.  boundary;  and  for 
the  W.  he  aasigna  a  line  which  he  doea  not  exactly 
deacribe,  but  which,  fixon  what  followa,  aeema  to  lie 
dther  between  the  Alazon  and  the  Cambyaea,  or 
even  W.  of  the  Cambyaea.    The  Soana  of  Ptolemy 
ia  probably  the  Sulak  or  S.  branch  of  the  great  river 
Terek  (mth.  in  43^  45'  N.  lat),  S.  of  which  Ptolemy 
mentiona  the  Gerrhna  {Alkeajff);  then  the  Caenua, 
no  doubt  the  Cadua  of  Pliny  (JTouom);  S.  of  which 
again  both  Plmy  and  Ptdemy  phce  the  Albanua 
(prob.  Samoitr^j  near  the  dty  of  Albana  (I>erbeiU), 
To  these  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Caapian  N.  of 
the  Caucaaua,  Pliny  adds  the  Cyrua  and  ita  tribu- 
tary, the  Cambyses.    Three  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cyrus,  rising  in  the  Caucasua,  are  named  by  Stzabo 
aa  navigable  rivera,  the  Sandobanea,  Bhoetacea,  and 
Canea.    The  country  corresponds  to  the  parts  of 
Georgia  called  Schirvain  or  Guirvon,  with  the  ad- 
dition (in  its  wider  extent)  of  Leghistan  and  Dagkee-' 
ten.    Strabo's  description  of  the  country  mu&t,  of 
courae,  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  part  of  it 
known  in  his  time,  namdy,  the  plain  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Cyrus.    Part  of  it,  namdy,  in 
Cambysene  (on  theW.),  was  mountainous;  the  rest 
was  an  extendve  plain.     The  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Cyrua  made  the  land  along  the  ahore  of  the 
Caspian  marshy,  but  in  general  it  waa  extremdy 
fertUe,  prodndng  com,  the  vine,  and  Tegetablea  of 
varioua  kinda  ahnoat  spontaneoudy;  in  aome  parte 
three  harveata  were  gathered  in  the  year  from  one 
aowing,  the  first  of  them  yidding  fi^-fdd.    The 
wild  and  d(Hnesticated  animala  were  the  fineat  of 
their  kind;  the  dogs  were  able  to  cope  vrith  lions: 
but  there  were  also  acorpiona  and  venomous  spiders 
(the  tarantula).    Many  of  these  particulara  are  con- 
firmed by  modem  travdlere. 

The  uihabitants  were  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall  and 
handsome,  and  more  civiliaed  than  thdr  ndghboun 
the  Iberiana.  They  had  evidently  been  origktaUy  a 
nomade  people,  and  they  eontinued  so  in  a  great 
degree.  Paying  only  slight  attention  to  agriculture, 
thqr  lived  chieny  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  were  a  war- 
like race,  their  force  being  chiefly  in  thdr  cavalry, 
but  not  exdudvdy.  When  Pcnnpey  marched  into 
thdr  country,  they  met  him  with  an  array  of  60,000 
infimtzy,  and  22,000  cavalry.  (Plut  Pomp.  35.) 
They  were  armed  with  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows, 
and  leathern  helmeta  and  ahielda,  and  many  of  thdr 
cavalry  vrere  dothed  in  complete  armour.  (Plut. 
L  c;  Stzab.  p.  530.)  They  made  frequent  preda- 
tory attacka  on  their  more  dvilised  agricultural 
ndghbouTB  of  Armoiia.  Of  peaceful  industry  they ' 
were  almost  ignorant;  thdr  traffic  waa  by  barter, 
money  being  scarcdy  known  to  them,  nor  any  regular 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Thdr  power  of 
arithmetical  computation  is  sdd  to  have  only  reached 
to  the  number  100.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion,  Perieg. 
729.)  They  buried  the  moveable  property  of  the 
dead  with  tiiem,  and  sons  recdved  no  inheritance 
from  thdr  fathers;  so  that  they  never  accumulated 
wealth.  We  find  among  tiiem  the  same  diverdty  of 
race  and  language  that  still  exists  in  the  regions  of 
the  Caucasus;  &ey  spoke  26  difierent  didects,  and 
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were  divided  into  12  hordes,  each  governed  by  its  own 
chief,  bat  all,  in  Strabo's  time,  subject  to  one  king. 
Among  their  tribes  were  the  Legae  (Airyvu),  whose 
name  is  still  preserved  in  Leghitian^  and  Oelao  (r^- 
A<u)  in  the  moontalns  on  the  N.  and  NW.  (Strab. 
p.  503),  and  the  Getihi  (T4^i)  on  the  river 
Gerrhns  (Ptol). 

The  Albanians  worshipped  a  deity  whom  Strabo 
identifies  with  Zens,  and  ^e  Snn,  but  above  all  the 
Moon,  whose  temple  was  near  the  firontier  of  Iberia. 
Her  priest  ranked  next  to  the  king:  and  had  nnder 
his  oommand  a  rich  and  extensive  sacred  domain, 
and  a  body  of  temple-slaves  (ItpSSovKoi)^  many  of 
whom  prophesied  in  fits  of  fruizy.  The  sabject  of 
such  a  paroxysm  was  seized  as  he  wandered  alone 
tlutragh  the  forests,  and  kept  a  year  In  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  then,  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Selene; 
and  augnries  were  drawn  from  the  manner  of  his 
death :  the  rite  is  ftiUy  described  by  Strabo. 

The  origin  of  the  Albanians  is  a  mnch  dispated 
point.  It  was  by  Pompey's  expedition  into  the  Caa- 
casian  r^ons  in  pnrsnit  of  Mithridates  (b.  c,  65) 
that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Bomans  and 
Greeks,  who  were  prepared  to  find  in  that  whole 
region  traces  of  the  Ai^gonantic  voyage.  Accord- 
ingly the  people  were  said  to  have  descended  from 
Jason  and  his  comrades  (Strab.  pp.  45,  SOS,  526; 
Plin.  vi  13.  s.  15;  Solin.  15);  and  Taoitns  relates 
(Jii«.vi.  34)  that  the  Iberi  and  Albani  claimed  de- 
scent firom  the  Tbessalians  who  accompanied  Jason,  of 
whom  and  of  the  oracle  of  Phrixns  they  preserved 
Dumy  legends,  and  that  they  abstjuned  firam  oflforing 
rams  in  sacrifice.  Another  l^end  derived  them  firom 
the  companions  of  Hercules,  who  followed  him  oat  of 
Italy  when  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geiyon;  and 
hence  the  Albanians  greeted  the  soldiers  of  Pompey 
as  their  brethr^L  (Justin,  xlii.  3.)  Several  of  the 
later  writers  regard  them  as  a  Scythian  people,  akin 
to  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the  Alani; 
and  it  is  stiU  dispated  wheUier  they  were,  or  not, 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Caacasoa.    [Alani.] 

Of  the  history  of  Albania  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  peopde  nominally  submitted  to 
Pompey,  but  remained  really  independent. 

Ptolemy  mentions  several  cities  of  Albania,  bnt 
none  of  any  consequence  except  Alhana  {Derbend)^ 
which  commanded  the  great  pass  on  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian  called  the  Albaniae  or  Caepiae  Pylae 
(Pom  of  Derbend).  It  is  formed  by  a  N£.  spar 
of  Caucasus,  to  which  some  geographers  give  the 
name  of  Ceranmus  M.,  which  Strabo  appU^  to  the 
£.  part  of  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  inland  pass,  called  Cauoaazas 
PnAB.  The  Gangan  or  Gaetara  of  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  be  BakoUf  famous  lor  its  naphtha  springs. 
Pliny  mentions  Cabfdaca,  in  the  interior,  as  the 
capital.  Respecting  the  districts  of  Gaspiene  and 
Cambysene,  which  some  of  the  andent  geographers 
mention  as  belonging  to  Albania,  see  the  separate 
articles.  (Ukert,  vol.  iiL  pt  2,  pp.  561,  &o.; 
Georgii,  voL  i.  pp.  161,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA'NUE  PORTAE.    [Albajha,  Casfiab 

PORTAB.] 

ALBA^NUH  (;A\€w6r),  a  town  of  Latium, 
situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lacus  Albanos, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles 
from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  J  Zbono.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  town  i^xui  this  spot 
in  early  times,  but  its  site  formed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alba  Longa,  which  continued  kng  alter 
the  fidl  of  thait  city  to  retain  the  naaw  of  "  JUbanos  I 
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Ager."  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  25.)  Daring  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  becune  a  &voiirite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Roman  nobles,  who  constmcted 
villas  here  on  a  magnificent  scale.  We  read  of  such 
as  belonging  to  Pompey,  to  Clodiua — who  was 
killed  by  liUo  dose  to  his  own  villa — to  Bfotos  and 
to  Corio.  (Cic  Or.  m  Piton.  31,  pro  MH  10, 
19,  20,  Ep.adAtL  viL  5,  ix.  15,  da  Oral.  IL  55; 
Plot.  Pon^t.  53.)  Of  these  the  viUa  of  Pompey, 
called  according  to  the  Latin  idiom  ''Albannm 
Pompeii,"  appears  to  have  been  the  most  eoospicuoas, 
and  u  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  It  ML  after 
the  death  of  Pompey  into  the  hands  of  Dolabdla 
(Cic.  PhSipp.  xiii.  5),  but  appears  to  have  ultimately 
passed  into  those  of  Augustas,  and  became  a 
favourite  pUce  of  resort  both  with  him  and  bis 
successors.  (Suet.  Ner.  25;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  32, 
Iviii.  24.)  It  was,  however,  to  Domitaan  that  it 
owed  its  chief  aggrandisement;  that  emperor  made 
it  not  merely  a  place  of  retirement,  but  his  habitual 
residence,  wliero  he  transacted  public  basiness, 
exhibited  gladiatorial  shows,  and  even  sommaned 
assemblies  of  the  senate.  (Suet  JDomt.  4,  19; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  9,  Ixvii  1;  Juv.  SaL  iv.;  Orell. 
Inter.  Nol  3318.)  Existing  remains  suflSciently 
attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  gardens 
and  edifices  of  all  descriptions  with  wUdi  he 
adorned  it;  and  it  is  probably  fiom  his  time  that 
we  may  di^e  the  permanent  establishmeBt  then  of 
a  detachment  of  Praetorian  guards,  idio  had  a 
regular  fortified  camp,  as  at  Rome.  The  pranmi^ 
of  this  camp  to  the  city  naturally  gave  it  mach 
importance,  and  we  find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Constantlne. 
(Ael.  Spart  CaraoaU.  2 ;  Jul  Capit  Maaeimm.  23; 
Herodian.  viii.  5.)  It  is  doubtless  on  aoooont  of 
this  fortified  camp  that  we  find  the  title  of  **  Arx 
Albana"  applied  to  the  imperial  residence  of 
Domitian.    (Tao.  Agric.  45;  Juv.  SaL  iv.  145.} 

We  have  no  distinct  evidienoe  as  to  the  period 
when  the  town  of  Albanum  first  aroee,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  begun  to  grow 
up  as  soon  as  the  place  became  an  impenal  reaidence 
and  permanent  ndlitaiy  station.  We  first  find  it 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  xecamdB  during  the  reigii 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  fifth  century  it  became 
the  see  of  a  bish<^,  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  (Nibby,  vol.  L  p.  79.)  Procopbs,  in  the 
sixth  century,  mentions  it  as  a  city  (TtfXi^/ia),  and 
one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Belisarias  £br  the 
defence  of  Rome.  (A  0.  iL  4.)  It  is  now  hut 
a  small  town,  thoogh  retaining  the  rank  of  a  dty, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants,  bnt  is  a  fiivourite 
pUce  of  reeoct  in  summer  with  the  modem  Bomaa 
nobles,  as  it  was  with  their  predeoesson,  on  acooont 
of  the  salubrity  and  finshness  of  the  air,  ariso^ 
from  its  elevated  sitnatim,  and  the  abundance  of 
shade  fhinished  by  the  neighbouring  wooda. 

There  still  remain  extensive  rains  of  Boman 
times;  the  greater  part  of  which  nnquestioDahly' 
belong  to  the  viUa  of  Domitian,  and  ks  appoT'- 
tenanoes,  including  magnificent  Thermae,  an  Am- 
phitheatre, and  various  other  remains.  Some 
firagments  of  reticulated  masonry  are  supposed,  hy 
Nibby,  to  have  belonged  to  the  vflla  of  Pompey,  and 
the  extensive  terraces  now  induded  in  the  gardens 
of  the  ViOaBarbermi,  between  Atbatto  and  Cagtel 
Oandol/Oj  though  in  their  present  state  belongini^ 
undoubtedly  to  the  imperial  villa,  may  probably  be 
based  upon  the  "  insanas  substnictiooes  "  of  Clodiua 
aUoded  to  by  Cicero.     (^Pro  MH  20.)    BesidfiB 


Umr  niaiB,  gitai  part  aC  the  walls  and  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Praetarian  camp  maj  be  obsflrred  in 
Uie tovn oiAJbano:  it  wsb  aa  oaaal  of  qnadxilatenl 
iibnii,  and  the  vafla  wlud^  snrniiiDd  it  are  built  of 
nuushne  bloeks  of  pepernto,  some  of  them  not  leas 
tluB  12  feet  in  lengtii,  and  preaenting  much  re- 
MDfaiaaoe  to  the  mofe  ancimt  fortificatioDs  of 
Domemas  Italian  citSes,  from  which  thef  difiiBr, 
howerer,  in  their  oomparaliTelj  ■nail  thidoMBS. 

Aaaaag  the  moet  intereBfeing  nmaina  of  an- 
tiqoitj  still  Tisifaile  at  Albano  may  be  notioed 
three  umarifable  sepolchnd  monomentB.  One  of 
tiieaBt  about  half  a  mile  €ram  AUnmo  on  the  road 
to  Borne,  mywting  80  feet  in  elevation,  is  com- 
manly,  bat  araneoualy,  deemed  the  sepnkhre  of 
Clodns:  aiMthcr,  oo  the  same  road  dose  to  the 
gUt  of  ABamo,  lias  a  fer  better  daim  to  be 
ngarded  as  that  of  Pompef ,  who  was  xeaDj  buried, 
aa  we  kam  from  Plutarch,  in  the  immediate  ndgb- 
bourhood  of  his  Alban  TiUa.  (Pint  Fomp,  80.) 
The  third,  aitoated  near  the  opposite  gate  of  the 
town  on  the  road  to  Arida,  sad  vnlgarlj  known  as 
the  Sepokhre  of  the  Horatii  and  Coriatii,  has  been 
soppased  bj  some  modem  antignarians  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Anus,  son  of  Poneoa,  who  was  IdOed  in 
battk  near  Arida.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
it  is  of  mnda  later  date,  and  was  ogostnicted  in 
HititrTi  of  the  Etniscsn  style  towards  the  dose 
of  the  Boman  republic.  (IGbbj,  I  c.  p.  98 ;  Canina 
in  Aim.  delT  IntL  Arck,  toL  ix.  p.  57.)  For  fbU 
details  ooooenuxig  the  Boman  remains  at  ABano, 
see  Kibby,  Dmtorm  eU  Boma,  p.  88—97;  Ricoy, 
Storia  A'  ABa  Loi^^  4to.  Borne,  1787;  Pinaesi, 
AntkUta  di  A&aao,  Boma,  1762.     [£.  H.  B.} 

ALBA'NUa    [Albakia.] 

ALBA'KUS  LACUS,  now  cslled  the  Lyo  di 
Albamt,  is  a  remarkable  lake  of  Latiom,  situated 
immedisftdy  beneath  the  mountain  of  tiie  same 
name  (now  Monte  Cavo),  about  14  miles  S.  E.  of 
Borne.  It  is  of  an  oral  fenn,  about  six  miles  m 
drcnmference,  and  has  no  natural  outlet,  being 
somaoded  on  all  sides  by  steep  or  predpitous 
banks  of  Tolcsnic  tofo,  which  rise  in  msny  parts  to 
a  height  of  three  or  four  handled  feet  aboTe  the 
letd  of  the  lake.  It  undoubtedly  fenned,  at  a  very 
eaity  period,  the  crater  of  a  vdcano,  but  this  must 
hsTe  ceased  to  exist  long  befere  the  historical  era. 
Though  situated  apparently  at  the  foot  of  the  Mods 
Albamis,  it  is  at  a  oonaiderable  elevation  abpive  the 
plain  of  Latiom,  the  lerd  of  its  waters  being  918 
feet  above  the  sea:  their  depth  is  said  to  be  veiy 
great.  The  most  interesting  dicumstanoe  oon- 
deded  with  this  lake  is  the  construction  of  the 
eeUnted  emissary  or  tunnd  to  carry  off  its  supcr- 
fiaoDs  vaten,  the  Ibrmation  of  which  is  narrated 
both  by  livy  and  Dionysiusy  while  the  work  itself 
renains  at  the  present  day,  to  ooofirm  the  accuracy 
«f  tbcirseooants.  According  to  the  statement  thus 
traasmitted  to  us,  this  tmmd  was  a  work  of  the 
Komsas,  undertaken  in  the  year  397  n.  c,  and  was 
ftrrwannrd  by  sn  extraordiuaxy  swdKng  of  the  lake, 
the  mien  of  which  roae  fer  above  their  accustomed 
he^it,  so  ss  even  to  oiverflow  their  lofty  banks. 
The  legeod,  which  conneeted  this  prodigy  snd  the 
VQik  itadf  with  the  siege  of  Veil,  may  be  ssfely 
ilifinfaH  BS  unhistorical,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
fer  refecting  the  date  thus  assigned  to  it  (Liv.  ▼. 
1^—19;  Dion.  Hal.  xii.  11—16,  Fr.  Hai;  Cic 
de  Dinii,  i  44.)  This  remarkable  work,  which, 
at  the  present  day,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
2000ycai8,c(Sitiiioe6  to  serve  the  pupoae  fer  which 
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it  was  originally  designed,  is  carried  under  the  ridge 
that  ferms  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake  near 
CaM  (kmdoifo,  and  which  rises  in  this  part  to  a 
hdght  of  430  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  water; 
its  actuid  length  is  about  6000  feet;  it  is  4  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  6^  feet  high  at  its  entrsnee,  but 
the  height  rapidly  diminishes  so  as  in  some  places 
not  to  exceed  2  feet,  and  it  is,  in  consequence, 
impossible  to  penetrate  flirther  than  about  180 
yards  from  the  opening.  The  entrance  from  the 
lake  is  through  a  flat  airehway,  constructed  of  huge 
blocks  of  peperino,  with  a  khid  of  court  or  quadri- 
lateral space  endned  by  masdve  maaoory,  and  a 
aeoood  archway  over  the  actual  opening  of  the 
tonneL  But,  notwithstanding  the  simpk  and  aolid 
style  of  their  oonstrnctioa,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther these  works  are  coeval  with  the  emissary  itself. 
The  opposite  extremis  of  it  is  at  a  spot  called 
h  Mokj  near  CaM  SaodU^  about  a  mile  from 
Albamo,  where  the  waters  that  issue  from  it  ferm  a 
eoQsiderable  stream,  now  known  as  the  JUvoAlbmOf 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  15  miles,  joins  the 
Tiber  pear  a  spot  called  Xa  Valea,  Mumerona 
openings  or  shafts  ihan  above  (**  qdramma'*)  were 
necessarily  sunk  during  the  process  of  oonstmctian, 
some  of  which  remain  open  to  this  day.  The  whole 
work  is  cut  with  the  chisd,  and  k  eompnted  to 
have  required  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  yean  for 
its  comi^etioBt  it  is  not  however,  as  aascsted  by 
Niebuhr,  cut.  through  "Ura  hard  aa  iron,"  but 
through  the  soft  volcanic  tufe  of  which  all  these 
hiUs  are  composed.  (Gdl,  Topogr.  o/Ame,  p.  22 
-^29;  Nibby,  Dmtorm  di  Roma,  vol  L  p.  98— 
105;  Weetphal,  RitmttMKampagne,  p.25;Abeken, 
Mittel^ItaUen,  p.  178;  Niebuhr,  vol  fi.  pp.  475, 
507.)  Gioero  iuatly  remarks  (de  Dwin.  il.  82) 
that  such  a  work  must  have  been  intended  not  only 
to  cany  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  but 
to  irrigate  the  subjacent  plain:  a  purpose  which  is 
stUl  in  great  measure  served  by  the  Bivo  Albano, 
The  bsnks  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  in  andent 
times,  as  they  are  now,  in  great  part  oovered  with 
wood,  whence  it  ia  called  by  Livy  (v.  15)  **  lacus 
in  nemore  Albano."  At  a  later  pviod,  when  its 
western  bank  became  covered  with  the  villas  <tf 
wealthy  Bomans,  numerous  edifices  were  erected  on 
its  immediate  shores,  smong  which  the  remains  of 
two  grottoes  or  **  Nympluea "  sre  conspicuous. 
One  cf  these,  immediately  acydning  the  entrance  of 
the  emissary,  was  probably  connected  with  the  rilla 
of  Domitian.  Other  vestiges  of  andent  buildings 
are  visible  bdow  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tUs 
drcumstsnce  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  traditioin 
QomnMni  both  in  sndent  and  modem  tames  of  the 
submersion  of  a  previously  existing  d^.  (Dion. 
HsL  L  71;  Niebuhr,  voL  L  p.  200,  with  note  by 
the  transUtoTB.)  [£.  H.  B.1 

ALBA'NUS  HONS  (rh  'AA^bv^  fyos,  StnU).; 
ifonte  Caoo)  was*  the  name  given  to  the  highest 
and  central  smnmit  of  a  remarkable  group  of 
mountains  in  Latium,  which  ferms  one  of  the  most 
important  physical  features  of  that  countiy.  The 
name  of  Albm  Hills,  or  Momti  AJbtmi,  is  commonly 
applied  in  modem  ussge  to  the  whole  of  this  group, 
wluch  rises  from  the  surrounding  plain  in  an  isolated 
mass,  nearly  40  miles  in  drcumference,  snd  is 
wholly  detached  from  the  mountains  that  rise  above 
Praeneste  on  the  east,  as  well  as  from  the  Vdsdan 
mountains  or  Monti  L^pini  on  the  south.  But 
this  more  extended  use  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  andenta,  who  speak  oofy  of 
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the  Mods  Albunu  in  the  singnlar,  as  designating 
the  highest  peak.  The  whole  mass-  is  clearly  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  may  be  conceived  as  ha\'ing 
once  formed  a  vast  crateri  of  which  the  lofty  ridge 
now  called  Monte  Ariano  constituted  the  southern 
side,  while  the  heights  of  Mt  Algidus,  and  those 
occupied  by  i2ocoa  iVtors  and  Tusculum  coutmued 
the  circle  on  the  £.  and  NE.  Towards  the  sea  the 
original  mountain  wall  of  this  crater  has  given  way, 
and  has  bem  replaced  by  the  lakes  of  Albano  and 
Ntmi,  themselves  probably  at  one  tune  sepuate 
vents  of  volcanic  eruption.  Within  this  outer  circle 
rises  an  inner  height,  of  a  somewhat  conical  finm, 
the  proper  Moos  Albanus,  which  presents  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  formation,  having  its  own  smiaUer 
outer  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  mountain 
ridges,  while  the  fourth  (that  turned  towards  Borne) 
has  no  such  barrier,  and  presents  to  view  a  green 
mountam  plain,  ooomiODly  known  as  the  Ccunpo  di 
Amnbale,  from  the  belief— wholly  unsupport^  by 
any  ancient  authority — ^that  it  was  at  one  time 
occu]tted  l^  the  Carthaginiui  general  The  highest 
of  the  surrounding  summits,  which  rises  to  more 
than  3000  feet  abyve  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  group,  and  was 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  tempte  of  Jupiter 
Utiaris.  (Cic^yrolfflSl;  Lucan.  L  198.)  It 
is  from  hence  that  Virgil  represents  Juno  as  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latms  (vlen.  xii.  134),  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect which  it'  commands  over  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  ronders  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
such  a  station,  as  well  as  the  natural  site  for  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  nation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  it  occupied  as  a  militaiy  post  on  the 
alarm  of  the  sudden  advance  of  Haimi|i)al  upon 
Rome.    (Liv.  zzvL  9.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris*  had  become  the  religious  centre  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Latins  long  before  the  dominion  of 
Rome:  and  its  oonnectifm  with  Alba  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  it  owed  its  selection  for  this 
purpose  to  the  predominance  of  that  city.  Tar*' 
quinius  Superbus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
annalists  as  first  instituting  this  observance  (Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  49),  probably  did  no  more  than  assert 
for  Rome  tiiat  prosidii^  authority  which  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  by  Alba.  The  annual  sacrifices 
on  tlie  Alban  Mount  at  the  Feriae  Latinae  continued 
to  be  celebrated  long  after  the  dissoluti<m  of  the 
Latin  league,  and  the  cessation  of  theur  national 
assemblies:  even  m  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Augus- 
tus the  decayed  Muiiicipia  of  Latium  still  sent 
deputies  to  receive  their  share  of  the  victim  immo- 
lated on  their  common  behalf,  and  presented  with 
primitive  simplicity  their  ofienngs  cS  lambs,  milk, 
and  cheese.  (Liv.  v.  17,  zxL  63,  zzzii.  1;  Cic. 
pro  Plane.  9,  de  JHvin,  L  1 1 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49 ; 
Suet  Ckmd.  4.) 

Another  custom  which  was  doubtless  derived 
from  a  more  ancient  period,  but  retained  by  the 
Romans,  was  that  of  celebrating  triumphs  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  a  practice  which  was,  however,  re- 
sorted to  by  Roman  generals  only  when  they  failed 
in  obtuning  the  honours  of  a  r^^ular  triumph  at 
Rome.  The  first  person  who  introduced  this  mode 
of  evading  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  G.  Pap- 

*  Concerning  the  forms,  Latiaris  and  Latialis,  see 
OreU.  OnomatL  vol.  ii.  p.  336$  Ernest,  ai  SueL 
Calig,  22. 
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rius  Maso,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c  231 :  a  mors 
illustrious  example  was  that  of  Marcellus,  after  the 
capture  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  21 1.  Only  five  mstances 
in  all  are  recorded  of  triumphs  thus  celebrated. 
(Val.  Max.  iU.  6.  §  5;  Liv.  xxvi  21,  zxxiil  23, 
x]iL21;  FastCaptt.) 

The  remains  of  the  temple  on  the  smnmit  of  the 
mountain  were  still  extant  till  near  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  but  were  destroyed  in  1783,  when  the 
church  and  convent  which  now  occupy  the  site  were 
rebuilt.  Some  of  the  massive  blocks  of  peperim 
which  fonned  the  substructian  may  be  stiU  seen 
(though  removed  fmm.  their  original  site)  in  the 
walls  of  the  convent  and  buildings  annexed  to  it 
The  magnificence  of  the  marbles  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations  noticed  by  earlier  antiquazians, 
as  discovered  here,  show  that  the  temjde  must  have 
been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  (Piranesi,  AwtichUii  di  AUxmo;  Nlbby, 
Dinlorm  di  Boma,  vol.  L  pp.  112,  113.)  But 
though  the  temple  itself  has  disappeared,  the 
Roman  road  which  led  up  to  it  is  stall  preserved, 
and,  from  the  absenoe  of  all  traffic,  remains  in  a 
state  of  singular  perfection.  The  polygonal  Uocb 
of  hard  basaltic  lava,  of  which  the  pavonent  is 
composed,  are  fitted  together  with  the  nicest  ac- 
curacy, while  the  "  prepidines  "  or  curb-stones  are 
still  preserved  on  each  side,  and  altogether  it  pre- 
aeota  by  far  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  sn  ancient 
Roman  road  in  its  original  state.  It  is  only  8  feet 
in  breadth,  and  is  carried  with  much  skill  up  the 
steep  acdivity  of  the  mountain.  This  road  may  he 
traced  down  to  the  chesnut  woods  below  Bocca  (& 
Papa:  it  appears  to  have  passed  by  Patazxolo^ 
where  we  find  a  remarkable  monument  cut  in  the 
fiice  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
that  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Sdpio,  who  died  in  b.  c.  176. 
(ITibby,  t  c  pp.  75,  114,  115;  GeD,  Top.  of  Borne, 
p.  32.) 

Numerous  prodigies  are  recorded  by  Roman 
writers  as  occurring  on  the  Alban  Mount:  among 
these  the  fifilling  of  showers  of  stones  is  frequently 
mentioned,  a  drcumstance  which  has  been  supposed 
by  some  writere  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  enengr 
of  these  mountains  continued  in  historical  times; 
but  this  suggestion  b  sufiSdently  disproved  by  his- 
torical, as  wdl  as  geological,  considerations.  (Dau- 
beny  on  Vokanoet,  p.  169,  seq.  [£.  H.  B.] 

AXBICI,  a  barbaric  people,  as  Caesar  calls  them 
(B.  C.  L  34),  who  inhabited  the  mountains  above 
Massilia  {ManeiUe),  They  were  employed  on 
board  their  vessels  by  the  Massilienses  to  oppoM 
Caesar's  fieet,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
D.  Brutus,  and  they  fbnght  bravely  in  the  sea^fi^rht 
off  Massilia^  b.  a  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  57).  The 
name  of  this  people  in  Strabo  is  *AX€i€ts  sad  *AX- 
€loiKot  (p.  203);  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
he  means  two  peoples,  and  if  he  does  mean  two 
tribes,  they  are  both  mountain  tribes,  and  in  the 
same  mountain  tract  D^Anville  infere  that  a  place 
called  AUfiosCf  which  is  about  tvro  leagues  from 
Riez,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  retains  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  this  people.  [G.  L.] 

AL'BII,  ALBA'NI  MONTES  (r^  "AXSta  Sfm, 
Strab.  vii.  p.314 ;  rh  'AA9ai^  Spot,  Ptol.  ii.  14.§  I), 
was  an  eastern  spur  of  Mount  Carvancas,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Camic  or  Julian  Alps  on  the  confines 
of  Illyricum.  The  Albii  Montes  dip  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Saave,  and  connect  Mount  Carvancas 
with  Mount  Cetius,  indosmg  Aemooa,  and  forming 
the  southern  boondiuy  of  Pannooia.   [W.  B.  D.l 


ALBINGAUNUM. 

ALBINGAXJinJU.  [Ai^BfUM  InoAiniinf.] 
ALBI'NIA,  a  considerable  riv«r  of  Etroriai  Btill 
calkd  the  A&egma,  risiDg  in  the  momitains  at  the 
back  of  Satornia,  md  florwing  into  the  sea  between 
tbe  Ptetus  Tdamonis  and  theTemazkaUe  pramoDtory 
called  Jfons  Axfeotazins.  The  name  is  finmd  oolj 
in  the  Tabula;  bat  the  Aucihia.  or  Almuta  of  the 
>laritime  Itaaarj  (p.  500)  Is  evidentlj  the  same 
liTCT.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBINTEMELIUll.  [Albiux  Ihtbiceuum.] 

AXBION.      [BBITA2I1IIA.]  I 

ALBIS  CAXSis  or  'AA^iof :  die  Elbe),  one  of  the 
pcet  nrefs  of  Giennanj.  It  flows  from  SE.  to 
SW^  and  empties  itself  in  the  Northern  or  Ger- 
men  Ocean,  having  its  sooroes  near  the  Sc&neehoppe 
gntheBohftnian  aide  of  theJKesewyefttryg.  Tadtos 
(Gfrm.  41)  phoes  its  soorces  in  the  coontiy  of  the 
Bemumdmi,  which  is  too  fiur  east,  perhaps  because 
he  ranfiamded  the  Elbe  with  the  E^;  Ptolemj  (ii. 
11)  pots  them  too  fiur  from  the  Asdhiiigian  moon- 
tiiia.  Dion  Caasins  (It.  1)  more  conrectly  repre- 
sents it  as  rising  in  tiie  Vandal  moontains.  Strabo 
(p.290)  describes  its  cooxseas  paaIkl,aQd  as  of  equal 
kngth  with  that  of  the  Bhine,  both  of  which  notions 
areenraneoas.  The  Albis  was  the  most  easterfy  and 
ikoctfaeri;f  rirer  icached  bf  the  Bomans  in  Gennany. 
They  fixst  reached  its  banks  m  B.  C.9,  mider  Ckndins 
DrasQs,  but  did  not  croes  it.  (liw.  Epit.  140;  Dion 
Can.ie.)  Pomitiqs  Ahenobarbos, b.  a  8,  was  the 
fint  who  crosaed  the  river  (Tadt.  Anm,  iv.  44),  and 
two  jean  later  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Alfab,  meeting  the  fleet  which  had  sailed  np  the  river 
from  the  sea.  (Tacitlc;  Vefl.  Pat  iL  106;  Dion 
Cats.  h.  28.)  Alter  thattime  the  Bomans,notthink- 
ing  it  eafe  to  keep  their  legioDS  at  so  great  a  distance, 
and  amid  such  warlike  nations,  never  again  proceeded 
as  &r  as  the  Albis,  so  that  Tadtos,  in  speaking  of  it, 
sajB :  jhmun  uwhUwrn  et  notmn  cHm;  mme  tamtum 
tmSt^.  [L.  S.] 

AXBIUM  INGAUMJlf  or  ALBINGAUNUM 
CAAgfyyawway,  Strabi,  PtoL:  Albengd),  a  dtj  on 
the  coast  of  Lignria,  abont  50  miles  SW.  of  Genua, 
aad  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  I^gaumL    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  full  form  of  the  name, 
Albhnn  btgaunnm  (given  bj  Plinj,  iiL  5.  s.  7,  and 
Vano^  die  iZL  iZ.  iiL  9.  I  17),  is  the  coRect,  or  at 
least  the  original  one:  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
Qrij  abbreviated  into  Albingammm,  whidi  is  found 
in  Stnbo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itinendes,  aud  is  re- 
tained, with  little  alteration,  in  the  modem  name 
of  AiengtL    Stnbo  plaees  it  at  870  stadia  from 
Vada  Ssbbata  {Vado),  which  is  mudi  bejond  the 
truth:  the  Itin.  Ant  gives  the  ssme  distance  at  20 
M.  P.,  which  is  rather  leas  than  the  real  amount 
(Strab.  pi  202;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  3;    Itin.  Ant  p. 
295;  Itin.  Marit    p.  502;  Tab.  Pent)     It  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some  im- 
portance under  the  Boman  empire,  and  was  occupied 
bv  the  troops  of  Otho  during  the  civil  war  between 
them  and  the  Vit^Uiana.    (Tac.  HitL  iL  15.)    At 
a  later  period  it  is  mentioiiBd  as  the  birthphce  of 
titt  enperar  Pmcnlus.   (Vopisc  iVoe«2L  12.)    The 
nodeiQ  ntj  of  Albenga  contains  only  about  4000 
"****^iinti^  bat  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  Hie  capital 
«f  a  district.    Some  inscripticDs  and  other  Boman 
icmaiBs  have  been  foand  here:  and  a  bridge,  called 
the  Pimie  Lmgo,  is  conaidered  to  be  of  Bonan  oon- 
strnetiao.    The  dty  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Cevte,  which  has  been  erroneousljr  supposed 
to  be  the  Mkbula  of  PUny:  that  river,  which  still 
letaiBs  ito  andeni  name,  flows  into  the  sea  at  Af^ 
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dbmi,  abont  10  m.  Airther  S.  Neariy  opposite  to 
AVbenga  is  a  little  island,  called  Galuharia  In- 
auLA,  from  its  sbounding  in  fowls  in  a  half-wild 
state:  it  still  retains  the  name  of  (ToZlMara.  (Varr. 
2.  c;  CdnmelL  viiL  2.  §  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXBIUM  INTEMEXIUH  or  ALBINTEME'- 
LIUM  f'AXf loy  *ljnr<^^Xior,  Strab. ;  *AXff«i^ff/i^ 
'Kunf,  PtdL:  Fi«liBM|^{{a),  a  dtj  on  the  coast  of 
Lignria,  situated  at. the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
at  the  month  of  the  river  Bntnba.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Intemelii,  and  was  distant 
16  Boman  mUes  from  the  Portus  Monoed  (JfofMCo, 
Itin.  Marit.  p.  502).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  dtj 
of  oonsidenble  rise  (p.  202),  and  we  learn  from 
Tadtus  that  it  was  of  mnnidpal  rank.  It  was 
plundered  bj  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Otho,  while 
resisting  those  of  Yitellius,  on  which  occasion  the 
mother  of  Agriook  lost  her  life.  (Tac  EitL  ii.  1 3, 
Agr.  7.)  According  to  Strabo  {L  c),  the  name  of 
Albium  applied  to  Uiis  dty,  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  Inganni,  was  derived  from  their  Alpine  dtn- 
ation,  and  is  connected  with  tbe  Cdtic  word  A\h  or 
Alp,  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  esse  also  the 
full  form  is  the  older,  but  the  contracted  name 
Albintemelinm  is  already  found  in  Tadtus,  as  well 
as  in  the  Itineraries;  in  one  of  which,  however,  it  b 
oonrapted  into  Yintamifinm,  from  whence  comes  the 
modem  name  of  F«n(Mm^&».  It  is  still  a  oondder- 
able  town,  with  abont  5000  inhabitants,  and  an 
episcopal  see:  but  contains  no  antiquities,  except  a 
fisw  Boman  inscriptions. 

It  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  river  J2o/a,  the 
BuTUBA  of  Plinj  and  Lucan,  a  torrent  of  a  for- 
midable character,  appropriatelj  termed  bjr  the  latter 
author  ^  cavus,"  from  the  deep  bed  between  predpi- 
tons  banks  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  near 
its  month.  (Plin./.e.;  Lncan.ii.422.)    [E.H.B.] 

ALBUCELLA  ('AXAfKcAa:  VWaFatUa),  a  dty 
of  the  Yaccad  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensb  (Itin.  Ant ; 
PtoL),  probably  the  Arbocak  (*A^ouicd\n)  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pdybins  (iii.  14),  Livj  (zzi.  5), 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (*  v.),  as  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Yaccad,  the  taking  of  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  was  one  of  Hannibal's  first  ex- 
pldtB  m  Spain,  b.  c.  218.  [P.  S.] 

ATBULA     1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber. 

[TiBKRIS.] 

2.  A  smaU  river  of  Pioenum,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  phwie  it  N.  of 
the  Truentus,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  as- 
signing its  position  with  any  certainty,  and  the  text 
of  Pliny  is  veiy  corrupt:  the  dd  editions  give  Al- 
BUULTBS  for  Ihe  name  of  the  liver.     [Picbnvh.] 

3.  A  small  river  or  stream  of  sulphureous  water 
near  Tibur,  flowing  into  the  Ania  It  rises  in  a 
pool  or  small  lake  about  a  mile  on  the  left  of  the 
modem  road  from  Borne  to  Tivoli,  but  which  was 
situated  on  the  actual  line  dl  the  andent  Yia  Tibur- 
tana,  at  a  distance  of  16  M.  P.  frtnn  Borne.  (Tab. 
Pent;  Yitrav.  viii.  3.  §  2.)  The  name  of  Albnla 
is  applied  to  this  stream  by  Yitravius,  Martial  (i.  13. 
2),  and  Statins  (^SHv,  i.  8. 75),  but  mate  commonly 
we  find  the  source  itedf  designated  by  the  name 
of  Albulae  Aquae  (r&  ''AXCovAa  08crra,  Strab.  p. 
208).  The  waters  both  of  the  lake  and  stream  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  were  in  great 
request  among  the  Bomans  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, so  that  tiiey  were  frequently  carried  to  Borne 
for  the  use  of  baths:  while  extendve  Thermae  were 
erected  near  the  lake  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  stiU  visible.    Their  oonstroctioo  is  common^ 
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Mcribed,  bat  ivithoat  authorify,  to  Agrifipk  The 
waters  were  not  hot,  like  most  solpfaiueoiis  souroeB, 
bat  cold,  or  at  kaat  oodl,  their  acbal  temperatoie 
being  about  80^  of  Fahrenheit;  bat  so  Strang  u  the 
solphureoos  vapoar  that  exhales  from  their  suifiKe 
as  to  give  them  the  appearancie  alladed  to  bj  Martial, 
of  "  smokbg."  (  Conag^  mJ^pk^freU  Albulaftmiat 
aquUj  L  c.)  The  name  was  doubtless  derived  from 
the  whiteness  of  the  water:  the  lake  is  now  com- 
monlj-  known  as  the  Solfatara.  (Pfin. zzzL  2.  s.  6; 
Strab.  I  c;  Paus.  !▼.  85.  §  10 j  Saet.  AUg.  82, 
Ner,  31 ;  Yitrov.  I,  e.)  No  allosioD  is  found  in 
andent  authors  to  the  property  possessed  bj  these 
waters  of  incrusUng  all  the  vegetation  on  their  banks 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  process  which  goes  on  with 
such  rapidity  that  great  part  of  the  lake  itself  is 
crosted  over,  and  portioDs  df  the  deposit  thus  farmed, 
breaking  off  from  time  to  time,  give  rise  to  little 
floating  isknds,  analogoos  to  those  described  by 
ancient  writers  in  the  Cutilian  Lake.  For  the  same 
reason  the  present  diannel  of  tin  stream  has  r&> 
quired  to  be  artificially  excavated,  through  the  mass 
of  travertine  which  it  had  itself  deposited.  (Nibby^ 
XHntiomi  di  Romek^  vd.  L  ppu  4—^;  Gell,  Tcp.  of 
IUm»y  pp.  40,  41.) 

It  has  been  genersny  supposed  that  the  Albnnea 
of  Horsce  and  Viigil  was  idnitical  with  the  Albula, 
but  there  appear  no  sufficiAit  grounds  lor  this  a»- 
sumption:  imd  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
^  domiu  Albaneae  resonantis  **  of  the  former(  Carm.  i. 
7.  12)  was  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibor  itself, 
in  the  immediate  neighboarhood  of  the  cascade 
[Tibur],  while  there  aire  strong  reasons  for 
trsnsferring  the  grove  and  orade  of  Faonus^  snd  the 
fountain  of  Albunea  comieeted  with  them  (Virg. 
Aen,  viL  82),  to  the  neighboarhood  of  Ardea. 
[Ardea.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBUM  PBOMONTORIUM(Plin.v.  19.  s.  17), 
was  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  range 
Anti-Libanus,  a  few  miles  south  of  ancient  Tyre 
(Palai-l^rrus).  Between  the  Mediterranesn  Sea  and 
die  base  of  the  headland  Album  ran  a  narrow  road, 
in  places  not  more  than  six  feet  ki  breadth,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  sscribed,  at  least  by  tradition, 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  was  the  communi- 
cation between  a  small  f<Hrt  or  castie  called  Alexan- 
droBchene  (^S&mdoJMm)  and  the  Mediterranean.  (It. 
Uieros.  p.  584.)  The  Album  Promontorium  is  the 
modem  Cap9  BlanCj  and  was  one  hoar's  journey  to 
the  north  of  Eedippa  {DthH  or  Zib).     [W.  B.  D.] 

ALBURKUS  MONSy  a  mountain  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (  Georff, 
ill.  146),  from  which  we  kani  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Silanu.  The  name  of 
MoiUe  Atbumo  is  said  by  Italian  topographers  to  be 
still  retained  by  the  lofty  mountain  greup  which 
rises  to  the  S.  of  that  river,  between  its  two  tribu- 
taries, the  Tmiogro  and  Cuiort*  It  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  MonU  di  Pes^/iaM,  from  the 
small  town  of  that  name  on  its  northern  declivity, 
and  aeoording  to  Cluverius  is  still  covered  widi 
forests  of  hohn-oaks,  and  infested  with  gad-flies. 
(Gluver.  JtaL  p.  1254;  Romanelii,  vol.  i  p.  418; 
Zannoni,  Carta  del  Beffno  di  iVcyek) 

We  find  mentuA,  in  a  fragment  of  Lucilhis,  of  a 
PoRTUs  Albubnvs,  which  appears  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silams,  and  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  froo)  the  moontaffl.  (Lucil. 
Fr.  p.  11,  ed.  Gerlach;  Probus,  ad  Virg.  G.  m, 
146 ;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  18,  with  Oberlin.)     [£.  H.  B] 

ALCO'M£NA£CAA«o«fMa:  Eik'AXitofiMwAs), 


ALEBIA. 

1.  A  town  of  ihB  Deorioi^  on  the  Erigob,  in  Paeo- 
nia  in  l&wedonia.    (Strab.  p.  827.) 

2.  [Alalookbnae,  No.  2.] 

ALGYCyNIA  ('AAxvoria),  a  Uke  in  Argolis, 
near  the  Leniaean  grove,  tlumigh  whkh  Dioaysos 
was  said  to  have  deeoended  to  the  lower  worid,in<nnder 
to  bring  back  Semele  from  Hades.  Paosaaias  says 
that  its  depth  was  nnfathfimaWe,apd  that  Nerohad  let 
down  several  stadia  of  rope,  loaded  with  lead,  with- 
out finding  a  bottom.  As  Pttosanias  does  not  men- 
tion a  lake  Lema,  but  only  a  district  of  this  name, 
it  is  probable  that  the  lake  called  Alcywia  by 
Pausamas  is  the  same  as  the  Lema  of  other  writers. 
(Paus.  iL  87.  §  5,  seq.;  Leake,  Jtfbrea^  voL  iL 
p.  473.) 

ALGYaNlUM  MABE.  [Goboitbiagus  Si- 
hits.] 

AXEA  (jA\4a:  £tk  'AX4os,  *AXtdTiis),Aiawn 
of  Arcadia,  between  Orehomenus  and  Stymphalos, 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  tem^es  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  of  Athena  Alea,  and  of  Konyaas. 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  tenritory 
either  of  Stymphalus  or  Orehomenus.  Pausaoias 
(viii.  27.  §  8)  calls  Alea  a  town  of  1^  Maenaliaiw ; 
but  we  ought  probably  to  read  Asea  in  thb  passage, 
instead  of  Alea.  The  ruins  of  Aka  have  Imo  &- 
covered  by  the  French  CcmmisBian  in  the  middle  of 
the  dark  valley  of  SAoiiidj  about  a  mile  to  the  NE. 
of  the  village  of  BoffdtL  Alea  was  never  a  town 
of  importance;  but  seme  modem  writors  have, 
though  inadvertentlfi  placed  at  this  town  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Atiiena  Alea,  which  was  situated 
at  Tegea.  [Tboka.]  (Pam.  viii.  23.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  BoUaye,  iZeo&srsAar,  /a,  p.  147;  Leake, 
Pdopotmenacaf  p.  388.) 
ALEMANNI.    [Gbrmanta.] 

ALE'BIA  or  ALAXIA  ^AXaAii},  Herod.;  'AX- 
AoAlo,  Stef^.  B.;  'AAcpia,  Ptol.:  'AAAa\Kubff, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Gorsica,  situated 
on  the  £.  coast  of  the  isknd,  nea^  the  mmith  of  the 
river  Bhotanus  {Taviffnano).  It  was  originaUy  a 
Greek  colony,  founded  about  B.  a  564,  by  the  Pho- 
caeans  of  Ionia.  T^treDty  years  later,  when  the 
parent  city  was  captured  by  HarpagU9,  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  iohabitants  repaired  to  their  colony  €i 
Alalia,  where  they  dwelt  for  five  years,  but  their 
piratioal  conduct  involved  them  in  hostilities  with 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Garthaglnians;  and  in  a  great 
sea-fight  with  the  omnbia^  fleets  of  these  two 
nations  they  suflbred  such  heavy  loss,  as  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  island,  aad  repair  to  the  S.  of 
Italy,  where  they  ultimately  established  themselves 
at  Velia  in  Lucania.  (Herod.  L  165 — 167 ;  Steph. 
B.;  Died.  ▼.  13,  where  KiKapts  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rupt xeadinig  for  *AAap(«.)  No  flirther  mentien  is 
found  of  the  Greek  colony,  but  the  city  appears 
again,  under  the  BomaH  form  of  the  name,  Aleiia, 
durii^  the  first  Punic  war,  whoi  it  was  captured 
by  the  Boman  fleet  ander  L.  Scipio,  in  b.  o.  259,  an 
event  which  led  te  the  submission  of  the  whole  island, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  expressly  mentJened 
in  his  epitaph.  (Zonar.  viii  11 ;  Fbr.  iL  2;  OrelL 
/fwor.  no.  552.)  It  subsequeBtly  deceived  a  Romaa 
colony  under  tlw  dietato  SuUa,  and  appears  to  hava 
retained  its  cokmial  nmk,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Gorsica  under  the  Roiium  Em- 
pire. (Plm.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Diod.  ▼.  13; 
Seneca,  Ccm.  tklHeln.  8;  PtoL  iii.  2.  §  5}  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  85.) 

Its  ruins  are  still  visible  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Titviffmmo  :  they  are  now  above  half  a 
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mOe  bom  the  ooMft,  tboogh  it  was  in  th«  Roman 
tmcs  A  seaport.  f  £.  H.  B.  J 

ALE'SIA  iAtm),  a  town  of  the  Maodnbii,  who 
wcrenoighboBisaf  the  AfldoL  The  name  is  some- 
trnw  written  Akzia(FlaraB,m.  10,  note,ed.  Dnker, 
sod  tlBewhen).  TVadhkumadeit  aTeiyoldtown, 
hr  the  staij  wis  tbat  it  was  franded  bj  Heronks 
on  hit  retain  from  Iberia;  and  the  Celtae  ware  aaid 
to  Tcneimte  it  as  the  hearth  (Joria)  and  mother  dlj 
tf  an  CelUca  (Died.  ir.  19).  Stiabo  (p.  191)  de- 
BcrSws  Alaria  as  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  sor- 
nnnded  br  moontains  and  by  two  streams.  This 
deseripCkm  maj  be  taken  from  that  of  Caesar  (B,  G. 
\tL  69),  who  adds  that  in  front  of  the  town  there 
vas  s  plain  about  three  Roman  miles  kng.  The 
site  cocTCSpooda  to  that  of  Moni  Auxoia^  dose  to 
vfaieh  is  a  phce  now  called  iSte  JZetM  cr^lise.  The 
two  streams  are  the  Loteram  and  the  Zote,  both 
tabotariea  of  the  Foime.  In  B..a  52  the  Galli 
made  a  bat  eflbrt  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
after  they  had  sdsfauned  serenl  defeats,  a  lai^ge 
force  vnder  Vercingetorix  shut  themselves  up  in 
Aksa.  AAer  a  T^onms  wabtance,  the  place  was 
samndered  to  Caesar,  and  Verdngetorix  was  made 
a  prieooer  ( B.  G,  tiL  68 — 90).  Caesar  does  not 
^eak  of  the  destrncdoii  of  the  pboe,  bnt  Fkmis 
aajs  thst  it  was  bnmt,  a  cirenmstanoe  whidi  is  not 
Bicassistent  with  its  being  afterwards  restored. 
Plinj  (xxzir.  17.  s.  48)  speaJcs  of  Aksia  as  noted  for 
sihter-piating  artides  of  harness  for  horses  and  beasts 
flf  bonfan.  Trsces  of  seveial  Roman  roads  tend 
towards  this  town,  whsdi  appears  to  have  been  finally 
rained  aboot  the  ninth  oentnry  of  oor  sera.  [G.  L. J 

ALFSIAE  (*AXc9iax),  a  village  in  Laconia,  en 
the  nad  from  Therapne  to  Mt.  Taygetas,  is  pkeed 
by  Leake  neariy  in  a  line  betvreen  the  sonthvn  ex- 
treouty  of  l^iarta  and  the  site  of  Biyseae.  (Pans, 
m.  20.  §  3;  Leake,  PtlopomMaiaca,  p.  164.) 

ALESLIEUM  (^hX^auA^),  called  ALEI'SIUM 
('AAcCirior)  by  Homer,  a  town  of  Piaatis,  sitiwted 
iq»n  the  road  leading  across  the  moontains  from  Ells 
to  Oljmpaa.  Its  site  is  nncertsin.  (Strab.  p.  841 ; 
Bom.  H  n.  617;  Staph.  B.  s.v.  'AX^^'M'O 

ALESIUS  1I0N&    [llAirnifnA.] 

ALEnnUH  ('AA^ioir   PtoL  iii«  1.  §  76;  Eth, 

Aletmos,  Pirn.  in.  11.  s.  16),  a  town  of  Calabria, 

mmtianed,  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptdemj,  among  the 

iabod  dties  which  Uiey  assign  to  tfas  fialmtini.   Its 

■te  (cnvMooaly  placed  by  Clnrer  at  Ltcoe)  is 

dearly  marked  by  the  andent  chnroh  of  iSto  Maria 

deOa  Usen  (formeriy  an  episcopal  see)  near  the 

riOi^  of  iveabtti,  i^nt  5  miles  from  GalMpoUy  on 

^  road  to  Otramto.    Here  many  ancient  remains 

have  been  discovered,  among  which  are  nnmeroas 

tcdbs,  with  inscriptJoDS  in  the  Ifessapian  dialect. 

(D^Asrille,  AnaL  Giogr.  de  VltaSe,  p.  233 ;  Momm- 

sea,  Unier-ItaL  DialdUe,  p.  57.)     The  name  is 

carnpay  written  Balednm  in  the  7*a6.i>H<.,  which 

W-verar  conectly  places  it  between  Kexetum  {Nar- 

dls)  and  TJientnm  (JJgetUo\  thoogh  the  distsnces 

ptcB  sre  insocnrate.    In  Stnbo,  also,  it  is  probable 

thifc  we  shoold  lead  with  Kramer  'AXiyrla  ibr  2a- 

X^rii^  wbidi  he  describes  as  a  town  in  the  interior 

of  GaUni,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.     (Strab. 
h  282;  and  Kramer,  ad  he.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ALKXAKDBEIA,  -LA.  or  -EA  (4  'AAe{(ii«pcia: 
M,  'AAsfdvfl^e^,  more  rardy  *AA({ai^pfrt}f, 
'Ak^in9pint9,  'AAc(ai^pMii^,  'hK$fya^a>ot, 
'Aktfaptpbmtt  Alexandrinns ;  /em.  *A\€^apipist 
the  Budern  £l-Skanderuh),  the  Hellemc  capital  of 
Effptf  WW  fbooded  bj  Alexander  the.Great  in  b.  g. 
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839.  Itstoodinkt.SlON.;king.47<'E.  (Airian, 
iii.  1,  p.  156;  Q.  Cart  iv.  8.  §  2.)  On  his  voyi^ 
from  Memphis  to  Csnd>as  he  was  strack  by  the 
natural  adTantages  of  the  little  town  of  Rhaodtis» 
on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Lake  Mareods. 
The  harbour  of  Rhacdtia,  with  the  a^jaocnt  ishuid 
of  Pharos,  had  been  from  very  nmote  ages  (Honu 
Od.  IT.  855)  the  resort  of  Greek  and  Phoenidan 
sea-rovers,  and  m  thefbnner  ^aoe  the  Pharaohs  kept 
a  permanent  garrison,  to  prevnt  ftnignen  fiitwi'^g 
their  dominions  by  any  other  approach  than  the  dty 
of  Nancntis  and  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
At  Rhacdtis  Alexander  detennined  to  construct  the 
future  capital  of  his  western  conquests.  His  archi- 
tect Deinocrates  was  instructed  to  survey  the  harbour, 
snd  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  a  militaiy  and  oommerdal 
metropdis  of  the  first  rank.  (^truv.  ii.  jMvoeai.; 
Sdin.c.S2;  Amm.Mare.zzii40;  VaLMaz.L4.§l.) 
The  ground-plan  was  tnuxd  by  Alexander  himself; 
the  building  was  commenced  immediately,  but  the 
city  was  not  completed  until  the  rdgn  of  the  second 
monarch  of  the  Lagid  line,  Ptdemy  Phlladdphus. 
It  continued  to  recdve  embellishment  snd  extendon 
from  nearly  every  monarch  of  that  dynasty.  Thepisn 
of  Deinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another  architect, 
named  Cleomenes,  of  Naucratis.  (Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  I .) 
Andent  writers  (Strab.  p.  791,  seq.;  Pint  Aiex. 
26;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  compare  the  general  form 
of  Alexandreia  to  the  cloak  (chlamys)  worn  by  the 
Macedonian  cavalry.  It  was  of  an  d>long  figure, 
rounded  at  the  S£.  and  SW.  extremities.  Its  length 
from  £.  to  W.  was  neariy  4  miles;  its  breadth  from 
S.  to  N.  nearly  a  mile,  and  its  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (2.  e.)  was  about  15  miles.  The 
interior  was  laid  out  in  parallelograms:  the  streets 
crossed  one  another  at  right  angles,  snd  were  all 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  both  whed  carriages  and 
foot-passengers.  Two  grand  thorough&res  nearly 
biaecied  the  dty.  They  ran  in  straight  lines  to  its 
four  prindpal  gates,  and  each  was  a  plethrum,  or 
about  200  feet  wide.  The  longest,  40  stadia  in 
length,  ran  f^rom  the  Canobio  gate  to  that  of  the 
Necropdis  (E.— W.):  the  shorter,  7—8  stadia  in 
length,  extended  from  the  Gate  cf  the  Sun  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Moon  (S.— N.).  On  its  northern  dde 
Alexandreia  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  somedmes  de- 
nominated the  Egyptian  Sea:  on  the  south  by  the 
Lake  of  Marea  or  Mareotis;  to  the  west  were  the 
Necropolis  and  its  numerous  gardens;  to  the  east 
the  Elensinisn  road  and  the  Great  Hippodrome.  The 
tongue  of  land  upon  which  Alexandreia  stood  was 
singularly  adapted  to  a  commercial  afj.  The  island 
'  of  Pharos  broke  the  fbrce  of  the  north  wind,  and  of 
the  occadonal  high  floods  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  headland  of  Lochias  sheltered  its  harbours  to 
the  east;  the  Lake  Maieotis  was  both  a  wet-dock 
and  the  generd  haven  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  Nile- valley,  whether  direct  from  Syene,  or  by 
the  royal  canal  from  ArsinoB  on  the  Red  Sea,  while 
various  other  canals  connected  the  kke  with  the 
Ddtdc  branches  of  the  river.  The  springs  of  Rha- 
cdtis  were  few  snd  hnddsh;  but  an  aqu^uct  con- 
veyed the  Nile  water  into  the  southern  section  of  the 
city,  and  tanks,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  dis- 
tributed fresh  water  to  both  pQbHc  and  private  edi- 
fices, (ffirtius,  B.  Alez.  c.  5.)  The  soO,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  calcareous,  rendered  drainage 
nearly  superfluous.  The  fegs  which  perio^cally 
linger  on  the  shores  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt  were  dis- 
persed by  the  north  winds  which,  in  the  summer 
season,  ventakte  the  Delto;  while  the  salubrioai 
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•tmcapbere  for  which  Ahiuidnda  wu  cdebrtted 
WIS  dinctly  fiToared  bj  Che  Like  Muntii,  wboM 
bed  iru  anniullj  GUed  from  Uw  ma,  uid  tha 
miaama  incidmt  lo  lagoooa  scattered  by  tlM  re- 
gular mflui  of  ita  pnrifTUig  flooda.  The  indiiia- 
tjoi  of  tht  itmla  frmn  caat  tn  wat  concomd  with 
theie  cuuet  to  render  Aleundreia  healthf ;  smce  it 
broke  the  fbrce  of  the  Etesian  or  norllien]  bivezee, 
and  diffiued  an  equable  temperature  orer  the  citj. 
Nor  wen  it*  military  Ian  iliikiiig  than  its  com- 
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menial  idrBntaget.  lU  buhonn  wen 
capadoua  to  adnut  of  large  fleela,  and 
contracted  at  thdr  entrance  to  be  defeDdft 
and  chaina.  A  number  of  small  ialauds 
Pharoa  and  the  harboorB  win  occajwd 
and  the  approach  from  the  north  was  : 
cured  by  the  difficulty  of  navigating  i 
lime>t«ui  reefj  and  mad-b«uka  which  b 
boochun  of  the  !{ile. 


Acrolochiaa. 

CloMd  or  Boyal  Fort. 
AnCirtiodos. 
Ri^  Dockjarde. 


id  Qnaya. 


City  Dockjarde  an 
Gau  of  the  Moon. 
Kibotua,  Bann  ef  EDnoatai. 
Great  Mole  (Heptaatadinm). 
EoDntDa,  Haven  cS  Happj  Return. 
The  laland  Phanx. 
Tba  TcHCr  Phaiw  (Diamond-Rock). 
Tho  Pimtee'  Baj. 


16.  Theatn  of  the  Uoseiim, 

We  shall  fint  dncribe  the  harboor-lioe,  uid  Dext 
the  interior  of  tha  dCj. 

The  harbonr-line  commenced  from  tlie  east  with 
the  peninsular  strip  Lochias,  which  terminated  sea- 
ivard   in  a  fort  called   Acro-Lochias,   the  modem 


The 


aide  of  it  mark  u  ancient  landing-place,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Palace  which,  with  itii  grova  and 
gardens,  oocapied  this  PeninsoLa.  Like  dl  the  prin- 
cipal building)  of  Aieiandreia,  it  commanded  a  view 
of  the  hay  and  the  Phiroe.  The  Lodiias  formed,  with 
tbe  udet  of  Antirhodoi,  the  Closed  or  Foyal  Port, 
which  was  kept  exdosively  for  (he  king's  galliea, 
and  aroond  the  hcsd  of  which  were  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards. West  of  the  Closed  Port  was  the  Foaeiileion 
or  Temple  of  Neptune,  where  embarking  and  letum- 
ing  mariners  ri^iatered  their  vows.  The  nortbem 
pomt  of  this  temple  was  called  the  Unwoiuni, 
wbither  the  defeated  triomvir  H.  Antnuna  retired 
aftor  bia  flight  from  Actiom  in  b.0.  31.    (Pint. 


Library  and  Husenm. 


34.  Lake  Mareotis. 

.  Canal  to  Lake  Uareotis. 
.  Aqnedoct  from  the  Nile. 
.  Necropolis, 
as.  Hippodroms. 
Gala  of  the  Bun. 
AmfJiitheatre. 
Emporinm  or  Be 
Aranoenm. 

JiKm.  69.)  Between  Lochias  and  Itia  Graat  Hole 
(Heptuladioin)  was  the  Gmter  Earboor,  and  on 
the  wBtem  ode  of  (he  Mole  was  the  Haven  of 
Happy  Betnm  (fOvoirrDt),  oonnected  by  tlie  bocin 
(ultimi,  cheat)  wilh  the  canal  that  led,  by  cue  arm, 
to  the  Lake  Hainitis,  and  by  the  other  lo  Uie  Canobic 
arm  of  the  Nile.  The  haven  <f  "  Happy  ttetnm  " 
fronted  the  ijnarter  of  the  city  called  RhacAtis.  It 
wns  less  difficult  of  access  than  the  Greater  Har- 
bour, as  the  m&  and  ■hotJe  lie  principally  Nfi.  of 
the  Pharos.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Old  Port, 
Fran  the  Poaradeion  lo  tbe  Hole  the  share  waa 
lined  wilh  dockyards  and  warebonsea,  npoa  whom 
broad  granite  qnaya  ahipe  discharged  their  lading 
without  the  intervention  of  b«t&  On  the  w^item 
horn  of  tbe  Ennostua  were  public  granariea. 

Fronting  tbe  city,  and  sheltering  both  ita  har- 
bours, lay  the  long  narrow  ialand  of  PhanA  It  iras 
a  daitzling  white  ralcareoos  rock,  about  a  ndla  from 
Aieiandreia,  and,  occonling  to  Strabo,  150  BtadLi 
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from  flwCanolMciiioath  of  the  Nile.  Atitseestera 
paint  stood  the  £ir-&iDed  ligbthoose,  the  work  of  So- 
vtntes  of  Cmdns,  and,  nearer  the  Heptastadiam,  was 
a  temple  of  Phtah  or  Hephaestus.  The  Pharos  was 
began  by  Pfioleoij-  Sotcr,  bat  completed  bj  his  sac- 
ceuor,  and  dedicmted  by  bun  to  **the  gods  So- 
teres,"  or  Soterand  Berenioe,  his  parents.  (Strab.  p. 
792.)  It  ooDslsted  of  several  stories,  and  is  said  to 
bsve  been  lour  hundred  feet  in  height  The  dd 
Ught-lunse  of  Akzandreia  still  occnpies  the  site  of 
its  asGHOt  predesessor.  A  deep  bay  on  the  northern 
tide  of  the  island  was  called  the  ''  Pirates'  Haven,'* 
fivm  its  having  been  an  early  place  of  refuge  for 
Cazan  and  Samian  mariners.  The  islets  which 
stod  the  northern  coast  of  Phan»  became,  m  the 
4t]i  and  5th  centniies  A.  d.,  the  xesort  of  Christian 
aceharites.  The  island  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
bwB  neaxly  desohted  by  Jnlins  Caesar  when  he  was 
besiq^  by  the  Akzudrians  in  b.  a  46.  (Hirt 
£..4fez.l7.) 

The  Iiiaro&  vras  oonnected  with  the  mainland  by 
aa  axtifidal  moond  or  causeway,  called,  from  its 
kojcth(7  stadm,  4270  English  fi^  or  f  of  a  nule), 
ti»  Heptastadinm.  There  were  two  breaks  in  the 
M^jfe  to  let  the  water  flow  throngh,  and  prevent  the 
acgnwilation  of  ahh;  over  these  passages  bridges 
vere  laid,  which  could  be  raised  np  at  need,  llie 
tempfe  of  Hephaestus  on  Pharos  stood  at  one  ex- 
treasity  of  the  Mole,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Moon  on 
the  mainland  at  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Hepta- 
stsdinm  can  no  knger  be  distinguished,  since  modem 
Akxaodreia  is  principally  erected  upon  it,  and  upon 
the  earth  which  has  accumulated  about  its  piers.  It 
prafaabiy  lay  in  a  direct  line  between  fiirt  CaffarelU 
and  the  idand. 

Interior  of  ike  City.  Alezandreia  was  divided 
into  three  Rgious.  (1)  The  B^io  Jndaeomm.  (2) 
The  Bnuhdum  or  Pyrucheium,  the  Boyal  or  Greek 
Qnarter.  (3)  The  Bhacdtis  or  Egyptian  Quarter. 
This  drriaon  corresponded  to  the  three  original  con- 
stjtooits  of  the  Alexandrian  population  (r^  y^tmiy 
Pdyh.  xxxiv.  14;  Strab.  p.  797,  seq.)  After 
B.  c  31  the  Bomans  added  a  fourth  element,  but 
this  waa  principally  military  and  financial  (the  garri- 
son, the  govenunent,  and  its  official  staff,  and  the 
negotiatorea),  and  oooofined  to  the  Begion  Brucheinm. 

1.  Bepo  Jndaeorum,  or  Jews'  Quarter,  occupied 
the  N£.  angle  of  the  dty,  and  was  encompassed  by 
the  sea,  the  city  walls,  and  the  Brucheium.    Like 
the  Jewry  of  modem  European  cities,  it  had  walls 
and  gates  of  its  own,  which  were  at  times  highly 
Beoessaiy  for  its  security,  since  between  the  Alexan- 
drian Greeks  and  Jews  frequent  hostilities  raged, 
infiamed  both  by  political  jealousy  and  religious 
hatred.    The  Jews  were  governed  by  their  own 
Ethnardi,  or  Arabaiches  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ziv.  7.  §  2, 
10. 1 1,  xviiL  6.  §  3,  xix.5.  §2,  B.J,  ii.  18.  §  7), 
by  a  sanhedrim  or  senate,  and  their  own  national 
laws.    Augustus  Caesar,  in  b.  a  31,  granted  to  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  equal  privH^es  with  their  Greek 
ft^flaw  citizens,  and  recorded  his  grant  by  a  public 
ioKriptaoD.  {ld.Antiq.^5LS,e,Apion,2,)    Philo 
Judaois  (LufoL  «i»  Coaum)  gives  a  foil  account  of 
the  imnwwwti^*  cf  tho  Bi^D  JudaeoTum.      They 
vete  fieqnently  confimied  or  annulled  by  succes- 
sife  Boman  emperors.     (Sharps,  Hist,  of  Egifpt, 
?•  347,  aeq.  2nd  edit.) 

2.  Br%Kheiiim,  or  Pffrucheium  (Bpvxcio^,  Uvpo- 
X^ar,  Sshnasius,  ai  Spartian.  Hadrian,  c  20),  the 
&^  cr  QnA.  Quarter,  was  bounded  to  the  S.  and 
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and  W,  by  the  region  Bhac6tis  and^  the  mam  stxeet 
which  connected  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  with  that  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Heptastadium.  It  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  walls,  and  was  the  quarter  in 
which  Caesar  defended  himself  against  the  Alex- 
andrians. (Hirtins,  B.  Alex.  1.)  The  Brucheium 
was  bisected  by  the  High  Street,  which  ran  from  the 
Canobic  Gate  to  the  Necropolis,  and  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Nile  by  a  tunnel  or  aqueduct, 
which  entered  the  city  on  the  south,  and  passed  a 
little  to  tho  west  of  the  Gymnasium.  This  was  the 
quarter  of  the  Alexandrians  proper,  or  Hellenic  citi- 
zens, the  Boyal  Besidence,  anld  the  district  in  whidi 
were  contained  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  publio 
buildings.  It  was  so  much  adorned  and  extended 
by  the  later  Ptolemies  that  it  eventually  occupied 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  city.  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11.)  It 
contained  the  following  remarkable  edifices:  On  the 
Lochias,  the  PaUu»  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  smaller 
pahiees  appropriated  to  their  children  and  the  adja- 
cent gardens  and  groves.  The  far-faroed  Library 
and  Museum,  with  its  Theatre  for  lectures  and 
public  assemblies,  oonnected  with  one  anotlier  and 
with  the  palaces  by  long  colonnades  of  the  most 
costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian  quarries,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the 
Pharaonic  dties.  The  Library  contained,  according 
to  one  account,  700,000  volumes,  according  to 
another  400,000  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2;  Athen.  i. 
"p.  3);  part,  however,  of  tins  unrivaUed  coDection  was 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  quarter  Bha- 
cdtis. Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volmnoi 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  presented 
by  M.  Antonius  to  Cleopatra.  The  library  of  the 
Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  Brocheium ;  that  of  the  Serapeion 
was  finequently  injured  by  the  dvil  broils  of  Alex- 
andreia,  and  especially  when  that  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  tlie 
khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  640.  The  collection  was  begun 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  augmented  by  his  successors,  — 
for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidae  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, —  and  respected,  if  not  increased,  by  the  Cae- 
sars, who,  like  their  predecessors,  appointed  and  sala- 
ried the  librarians  and  the  professors  of  the  Museum. 
The  Macedonian  kings  replemshed  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  zealously  but  unscrapnloudy,  since  they  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  books,  whether  public  or  private 
property, which  were  brought  to  Alexandrda,retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  thdr  proper 
owners.  In  this  way  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  (b.  c.  246 
— ^221)  is  said  to  have  got  possession  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to 
the  Athenians,  with  an  accompanying  compensation 
of  fifteen  talents.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once 
renowned  college  of  Heliopolis  as  the  University  of 
Egypt.  It  contained  a  great  hall  or  banqueting 
room  (oliror  fiiycu)^  where  the  professors  dmed  in 
common;  an  exterior  peristyle,  or  corridor  (arcpftra- 
TOi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures;  a  theatre 
where  public  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals 
were  held;  chambers  for  the  different  professors;  and 
possessed  a  botanical  garden  which  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  enriched  with  tropical  fiora  (Philostrat.  Vit. 
ApoUon.  vL  24),  and  a  menagerie  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
654).  It  was  divided  into  four  prindpal  sections, — 
poetry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine, — and 
enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illustrious 
name^  of  Euclid,  Ctedbius,  Callunachus,  Aiatus, 
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Aristophanes  and  Aristardins,  the  critics  and  gram- 
marians, the  two  Heros,  Ainmonios  Saccas,  Po- 
lemo,  Clemens,  Origen,  AthanasiuS|  Theon  and  his 
celebrated  daughter  Hypatia,  with  many  others. 
Amid  the  turbulent  factions  and  frequent  calamities 
of  Alexandreia,  the  Museum  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  a.  d.  640.  The 
emperors,  like  their  predecessors  the  Ptolemies,  kept 
in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four 
chief  magistrates  of  the  citj.  For  the  Alexandrian 
Library  and  Museum  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted;—  Strab.  pp.  609,  791,  seq. ;  Vitruv.  vii. 
prooetn.;  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xii.  2,  c.  Apion.  ii.  7; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22;  Cyrill.  Hieros.  Catechet. 
iv.  34;  Epiphon.  AfeTu.  et  Pond.  c.  9;  Augustin. 
Civ.  D.  xvili.  42 ;  Lipsius,  de  Biblioth.  §  ii. ;  Bo- 
namy,  Mhi.  de  tAcad.  dea  liucr.  ix.  10;  Matter, 
TEcole  d'AlexandrUf  vol.  i.  p.  47;  Fabnc  Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  600. 

In  the  Brucheium  also  stood  the  Caesarium,  or 
Temple  of  the  Caesars,  where  divine  honours  were 
paid  to  the  emperors,  deceased  or  living.  Its  site  is 
still  marked  by  the  two  granite  obelisks  called  "  Cleo- 
patra's Needles,"  near  which  is  a  tower  perhaps  not 
inappropriately  named  the  "  Tower  of  the  Romans." 
Troceeding  westwani,  we  come  to  the  public  gra- 
naries (Caesar,  B.  Civ.  iii.  112)  and  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  from  its  containing  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  denominated  Soma 
(2&fMf  or  2rit*a,  Strab.  p.  794).  The  remains  of 
the  Macedonian  hero  were  ori^nally  inclosed  in  a 
coffin  of  gold,  which,  about  B.  c.  118,  was  stolen  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  XL,  and  replaced  by  one  of  glass,  in 
wliich  the  corpse  was  viewed  by  Augustus  in  b.  c. 
30.  (Sneton.  Octav.  18.)  A  building  to  whidi 
tradition  assigns  the  name  of  the  "  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander "  is  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  but 
its  site  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  Soma. 
It  is  much  reverenced  by  the  Moslems.  In  form  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  sheikh's  tomb,  and  it  stands  to 
the  west  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Frank  Quarter 
to  the  Pompe/s  -Pillar  Gate.  In  the  Soma  were  also 
deposited  the  remains  of  M.  Antonius,  the  only  alien 
admitted  into  the  Mausoleum  (Pint.  Ant  82).  In 
this  quarter  also  were  the  High  Court  of  Justice  {Di- 
casterium)y  in  wliich,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  senate 
assembled  and  discharged  such  magisterial  duties  as 
a  nearly  despotic  government  allowed  to  them,  and 
where  afterwards  tiie  Boman  Juridicns  held  his 
court.  A  stadium,  a  gymnasium,  a  palaestra,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  provided  exercise  and  amusement  for 
the  spectacle-loving  Alexandrians.  The  Arsmoeum, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Brucheium,  was  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  memory 
of  his  favourite  sister  Arsinoe;  and  the  Panium  was 
a  stone  mound,  or  cone,  with  a  spiral  ascent  on  the 
outside,  from  whose  summit  was  visible  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  purpose  of  this  structure  is,  how- 
ever, not  ascertained.  The  edifices  of  the  Brudieium 
had  been  so  arranged  by  Deinocrates  as  to  command 
a  prospect  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Pharos. 
In  its  centre  was  a  spacious  square,  surrounded  by 
cloisters  and  flanked  to  the  north  by  the  quays  — 
the  Emporium,  or  Alexandrian  Exchange.  Hither, 
for  nearly  eight  centuries,  every  nation  of  the  civil- 
ized world  sent  its  representatives.  Alexandreia  had 
inherited  the  commerce  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
and  collected  in  this  area  the  traffic  and  speculation 
of  three  continents.  The  Bomans  admitted  Alex- 
andreia to  be  the  second  aty  of  the  world;  but  the 
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quays  of  the  Tiber  presented  no  such  spectacle  as 
the  Emporium.  In  the  seventh  c^tnry,  when  the 
Arabs  entered  Alexandreia,  the  Brucheium  was  in 
ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

3.  The  Rhac&Ha^  or  Egyptian  Qiuarter,  occupied 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhaodtis.  Its  principal  build- 
ings were  granaries  along  the  western  arm  of  the 
dbotus  or  basin,  a  stadium,  and  the  Temjde  of  Se- 
rapis.     The  Serapeion  was  erected  by  ^e  first  or 
second  of  the  Ptolemies.    The  image  of  the  god, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  according  to  Clemens  (Cle- 
mens Alex.  Protrept  c.  4.  §  48),  inclosed  or  platal 
over  with  layers  of  every  kmd  of  metal  and  predous 
stones  :  it  seems  also,  either  from  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense or  ftoxn  varnish,  to  have  been  of  a  black  colour. 
Its  origin  and  import  are  doubtful.    Serapis  is  some- 
times defined  to  be  Oshd-Apis;  and  sometimes  the 
Sinopite  Zeus,  which  may  imply  either  that  he 
was  brought  from  the  hill  Sinopeion  near  Memphis, 
or  from  Sinope  in  Pontus,  whence  Ptolemy  Soter 
or  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have   imported  it   to 
adorn  his  new  capital.    That  the  idol  was  a  pan- 
theistic emblem  may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  composed,  and  frxxn  its  being 
adopted  by  a  dynasty  of  sovereigns  who  sought  to 
blend  in  one  mass  the  creeds  of  Hellas  and  Egypt. 
The  Serapeion  was  destroyed  in  A.  d.  390  by  Theo- 
philus,  patriarch  of  Alexandreia,  in  obedience  to  the 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  which  abolished 
piganism  (Codex  Theodoa.  xvi.  1,  2).*    The  Cop- 
tic population  of  this  quarter  were  not  properly  Alex- 
andrian  citizens,  but  eigqyed   a  fiiuichlse  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.     (Plin.  Epist.  x.  5.  22,  23; 
Joseph,  c.  Apion,  c.  2.  §  6.)  The  Alexandreia  which 
the  Arabs  besieged  was  nearly  identical  with  the 
Rhacdtis.     It  had  sufiered  many  cahunitieB  both 
from  civU  fend  and  from  foreign  war.    Its  Serapdou 
was  twice  consumed  by  fire,  once  in  ^e  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  agun  in  that  of  Commodus. 
But  this  district  survived  both  the  Begio  Jndatorum 
and  the  Brwheium, 

Of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  Alexandreia  (fi  koX^ 
'AXc^cU^pcw,  Athen.  i.  p.  3),  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  writers  who  saw  it  in  its  prime. 
Ammianus  (xxii.  16)  calls  it  "  vertex  omnium  dri- 
tatum;"  Strabo  (xvii.p.  832)  describes  it  as  iiiy^ff' 
rotf  ffiTToptioy  rTjs  oucov/Lici^f ;  Theocritus  (/ijf/Z. 
xvii.),  Philo  {ad  Fkux.  ii.  p.  541),  Eostathius  {II 
B.),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {ViL  Gregor.  Thaumahtrg.)^ 
and  many  others,  write  in  the  same  strain.  (Comp. 
Diodor.  xvii.  52;  Pausan.  viii.  SS.")  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  of  its 
efiect  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  Achilles  Taiius  in 
his  romance  of  Cleitophon  and  Leudppe  (v.  1).  Its 
dilapidation  was  not  the  efiect  of  time,  but  of  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  dry  atmosphere  preserved,  for  cen- 
turies after  their  erection,  the  sharp  outline  and  gay 
colours  of  its  buildings;  and  when  in  a.  I>.  120  the 
emperor  Hadrian  surveyed  Alexandreia,  he  beheld 
ahnoet  the  vixgm  dty  of  the  Ptolemies.     (Spartian. 


*  The  followmg  references  wiU  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  much  con- 
troverted question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
Serapis :~Tac  ffisL  iv.  84;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  29; 
Yopiscus,  Satumin.  8;  Amm.  Marc.  zx.  16;  Pint. 
Is.  et  Onr.  cc.  27,  28;  Lactant  InsL  i.  21 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Cfent,  4.  §  31,  Strom,  i.  1;.  Au- 
gust Civ.  D,  xviii.  6 ;  Mem.  de  VAcad.  dea  Inacr. 
vol  z.  jp.  500;  Gibbon,  i>.  and  F,  zxviiL  p.  lia. 
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i7(«frMa.e.  U.)  It  mfieredmiich  from  the  intestine 
fends  of  tbe  Jews  and  Gz«eks,  and  the  Brucbeiam 
>vas  neftdy  rdmilt  hj  the  emperor  GallieaoSi  a.  d. 
260 — 8.  But  the  zeal  of  its  Christian  popolation 
was  man  deiinactiTe;  and  the  Saraoeaa  cdIj  coni- 
jdded  their  prenoos  work  of  demolition. 

Popmlaliom  o/Aleaoandreia,  IModnmsSiciilaSfWho 
visited  AfeTaw^rria  aboat  b.  c.  58,  estimatee  (zm 
5S)  its  fiee  dtizens  at  300,000,  to  which  som  at  least 
an  equal  nnxi^ter  most  be  added  for  skves  and  casoal 
natkats.  Besides  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
the  popolatifaii  onsisted,  according  to  Di(Mi  Ghiy- 
aostom,  who  saw  the  dtf  in  a.  d.  69  (^Orat.  xiadi.), 
cf*  Italians,  Syrians,  libjans,  Cilicians,  Aethiopians, 
Arabiaiis,  Bactnans,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  In- 
dians;" and  Poljbias  (xxziz.  14)  aiud  Strabo 
(p.  797)  ooofinn  his  statement.  Ancient  writers 
ffOBoJlj  give  the  Alexandrians  an  ill  name,  as 
a  daoble-taogoBd  (Hirtins,  B,  Alex.  24),  fiurtions 
(TrefcdL  PoDL  Trig,  Tynm.  c.  22),  irascible  (PhiL 
ade.  Flaec  iL  pu  519),  blood-thirsty,  yet  cowardly 
set  (Kon  Cass.  L  p.  621).  Athenaeos  speaks  of 
tbem  aa  a  jovial,  bbisteroos  race  (z.  p.  420),  and 
meotioos  thor  passion  for  mosic  and  the  number  and 
f  tnmge  i^ppeUataons  of  ihar  musical  instraments 
(id.  iv.  176,  xiv.  p.  654).  Dion  Chrysostom  (Orat. 
xxziL)  npbraids  them  with  their  levity,  their  insane 
Jove  of  spectacles,  horse  races,  gambling,  and  dissi- 
patioa.  They  were,  however,  singularly  indostrioos. 
Besides  their  export  trade,  the  dty  was  fall  of  manu- 
factories of  paper,  linen,  glass,  snd  muslin  (Vopisc. 
Satmm.  8).  Even  the  lame  and  blind  had  their 
occupatiaDS.  For  their  rukrs,  Greek  or  Boman,  they 
invented  oickmunes.  The  better  Ptolemies  and  Cae- 
sars smiled  at  these  affiponts,  while  Physcon  and 
*^-^''«^nii  repaid  thnn  by  a  general  massacre.  For 
BUR  pactiealar  information  respecting  Alexandreia 
we  itfer  to  Matter,  VEcole  cPAlexa^riej  2  vols. ; 
the  article  "  AUxtmdrinuche  SchuU  "  in  Paul/s 
Rod  EmegdapaedU  ;  and  to  Mr.  Sharpens  Hittory 
of  Egypt,  2nd  ed. 

Tka  Government  of  Alexandreia,    Under  the 
Ptolemies  the  Alexandrians  possessed  at  least  the 
semManfe  of  a  oonstitntian.     Its  Greek  inhabitants 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  bearii^  arms,  of  meeting  in 
the  Gymnasium  to  discuss  their  general  interests, 
sad  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances;  snd  they 
vete  addressed  in  royal  proclamations  as  "  Men  of 
MsoedoQ."    But  they  had  no  political  constitution 
able  to  resist  the  grasp  of  despotism;  and,  after  the 
rrigna  of  the  first  three  kings  cf  the  Lsgid  house, 
were  deprived  cf  even  the  shadow  of  freedom.     To 
this  end  the  division  ci  the  city  into  three  nations 
directly  contributed;  for  the  Greeks  were  ever  ready 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Jews,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians feared  and  contemned  them  both.    A  eonnu- 
Uma^  indeed,  existed  between  the  latter  and  the 
Greeks.  (Letronae,  Inacr.  i.  p.  99.)   Of  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  Jews  by  an  Ethnarch  and  a  Sanhedrim 
«e  have  ahead j  spoken:  how  the  quarter  ShaoStis 
Wtf  administered  we  do  not  know;  it  was  probably 
under  a  priesthood  of  its  own:  but  we  find  in  in- 
scriptiaos  and  in  other  scattered  notices  that  the 
Gred:  popnJatum  was  divided  into  tribes  (tpvXaC)^ 
sad  into  wards  (jhifioC),    The  tribes  were  nine  in 
snniber  (*AAA&,  'Apta9F<s,  Aitua^^ipls,  Auwwrisj 
EMsj    BHrrltf    eoorrl*,    Mapwls,    ^rwpuXls). 
(Uaa^  Analeeta  Aleaxmdrina,  p.  346,  seq.  BerL 
1843.)    There  was,  indeed,  some  variation  in  the 
aopethtMiis  of  tbe  tribes,  since  ApoUonius  of  Bhodes, 
thesnthflr  of  the  Arff(fnauiica,  belonged  to  a  tribe 
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called  nroXtfiots.  (  VU.  Apoll  Hhod.  ed.  Bnmk.) 
The  senate  was  elected  from  the  piindpal  members 
of  the  wards  (Arift&rcu).  Its  functions  were  chiefly 
judicial.  In  inscriptions  we  meet  with  the  titles 
yu/iyaaUipxi^Sf  SimuoS^n^f,  intQiunuuerAypcupos^ 
itpxiHucdariiSf  ieyopdMOftas,  &c.  (Letronne,  JUctteil' 
dee  Inter.  Gr,  et  Lot,  de  VEggpUy  vol.  i.  1842, 
Paris;  id.  Reeherchet  pour  tervir  it  THietoire  de 
tEgypUy  &c  Paris,  1823—8.)  From  the  rdgn 
of  Augustus,  B.  c.  31,  to  that  of  Septimius  Seve- 
ns, A.  D.  194,  the  fimctiotts  of  the  senate  were 
suspended,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  Roman 
Juridicytf  or  Chief  Justice,  whose  authority  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Prae/eetus  Auguetolit, 
(Winkler,  de  Jurid,  Alex.  Lips.  1827-~8.)  The 
latter  emperor  restored  the  "jW  buUnaarum,^ 
(Spartian.  Severue,  c  17.) 

The  Boman  government  of  Alexandreia  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  conntiy  was  assigned  ndther 
to  the  senatorian  nor  the  imperial  provinces,  but 
was  made  dependent  on  the  Caesar  alone.  For 
this  regulation  there  were  valid  reasons.  The  Nile- 
valley  was  not  easy  of  access;  might  be  easily  de- 
fended by  an  ambitious  prefect;  was  opulent  and 
populous;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of 
Borne.  Hence  Augustus  inteidicted  the  senatorian 
order,  and  even  the  more  illustrious  equites  (Tac 
Arm,  ii.  59)  firom  visiting  Egypt  without  special 
licence.  The  prefect  he  selected,  and  his  successors 
observed  the  rule,  dther  from  his  personal  adherentSy 
or  'from  equites  who  looked  to  him  alone  for  pro- 
motion. Under  the  prefect,  but  nominated  by  tbe 
emperor,  was  the  Juridicus  {hpxt^utiffriis),  who 
presided  over  a  numerous  staff  of  inferior  magis- 
trates, and  whose  decisions  could  be  annulled  by  tbe 
prefect,  or  perhaps  the  emperor  alone.  The  Caesar 
appointed  also  the  keeper  of  the  public  records 
(Jntoi»3niiuer6iypa^s)j  the  chief  of  the  police  (niir- 
rtpufhi  arpcenfy6s),  the  Interpreter  of  Egyptian 
law  iiiytrvr^is  warpi&p  vo/amf),  the  praefectus  an- 
nonae  or  warden  of  the  markets  (^vi^cAifr^s  r&y 
rp  r6\€i  x^njo-ffutfv),  and  the  President  of  tlie  Mu- 
seum. All  these  officers,  as  Caesarian  nominees, 
wore  a  scarlet-bOTdered  robe.  (Strab.  p.797,seq.)  In 
other  respects  the  dominaticm  of  Rome  was  highly 
omdudve  to  the  wel&re  of  Alexandreia.  Trade, 
which  had  declined  under  the  later  Ptolemies, 
revived  and  attained  a  prosperity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled :  tbe  army,  instead  of  being  a  horde  of  lawless 
and  oppressive  meroniaries,  was  restrdned  under 
strict  dCsdpline :  the  privileges  and  national  customs 
of  the  three  constituents  of  its  population  were  re- 
spected: the  luxury  of  Bome  gave  new  vigour  to 
commerce  with  the  East;  the  corn-supply  to  Italy 
promoted  the  cultivation  oS  the  Delta  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Emporium;  and  the  frequent  inscription 
of  the  imperial  names  upon  the  temples  attested  that 
Alexandreia  at  least  had  benefited  by  exchanging 
the  Ptolemies  for  the  Caesars. 

The  Hietorg  of  Alexandreia  msy  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  (1)  The  Hellenic.  (2)  The 
Roman.  (3)  The  Christian.  The  details  of  the 
first  of  these  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  tbe 
Ptolemies  {Diet,  of  Biogr,  vol  iii.  pp.  565 — 599). 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  dty  pros- 
pered under  the  wisdom  of  Soter  and  the  genius  of 
Philadelphus ;  lost  somewhat  of  its  Hellenic  cha- 
racter under  Euergetes,  and  began  to  decline  under 
Philopator,  who  was  a  mere  Eastern  despot,  sur- 
rounded and  governed  by  women,  eunuchs,  and  fa- 
vourites.   From  Epiphanes  downwards  these  evils 
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were  aggravated.  The  army  was  disorganiMd ;  trade 
and  apiculture  declined;  the  Alezauodrian  people 
grew  more  aervile  and  vidona:  even  the  Museum 
exhibited  sjrmptomB  of  decrepitude.  Its  professors 
continued,  indeed,  to  cultivate  science  and  criticism, 
but  invention  and  taste  had  expired.  It  depended 
upon  Borne  whether  Alezandreia  should  become 
tributaiy  to  Antioch,  or  receive  a  proconsul  from  the 
senate.  The^wars  of  Rome  with  Garthagei  Maoedon, 
and  Syria  alone  deferred  the  deposition  of  the  La- 
pdae.  The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  Ptolemaic 
kin^m  commenced  properly  in  b.  o.  204,  when 
the  guardians  of  Epiplunes  placed  their  infant  wsond 
under  the  protection  of  the  senate,  as  his  only  refuge 
agunst  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
monarchs.  (Justin,  xzx.  2.)  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus 
was  appointed  guardian  to  tiie  young  Ptolemy,  and 
the  legend  "  ISUor  RegU"^  upon  the  Aemilian  coins 
commemorates  this  trust.  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  123.) 
In  B.G.  163  th^  Romans  adjudicated  between  the 
brothers  Ptobmy  Philometor  and  Energetes.  The 
latter  received  Cyrene;  the  fonner  retained  Alex- 
andri»a  and  Egypt  In  b.  c.  145,  Sdpio  Afncanus 
the  younger  was  appointed  to  settle  the  distracti<His 
which  ensued  upon  the  murder  of  Eupator.  (Justin, 
zxzviu.  8;  Gic.  Acad.  Q.  iv.  2,  (?/.  ilL  2;  Died. 
Legat.  32;  Gell.  N.A.  zviii.  9.)  An  inscription, 
of  about  this  date,  recorded  at  Delos  the  existence  of 
amity  between  Alexandreia  and  Rome.  (Letronne, 
Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  102.)  In  b.c.97,  Ptolemy  Apian  de- 
vised by  will  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate (Liv.  Ixx.  Epit.\  and  his  example  was  followed, 
in  B.  c.  80,  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  who  bequeathed 
to  them  Alexandreia  and  his  kingdom.  The  bequest, 
however,  was  not  immediately  enforced,  as  the  re- 
public was  occupied  with  dvil  convulsions  at  home. 
Twenty  years  later  Ptolemy  Auletes  mortgaged  his 
revenues  to  a  wealthy  Rtxnan  senator,  Rabirius  Pos- 
tnmus  (Cic.  Fragm,  xviL  Ordli,  p.  458),  and  in 
b.  c.  55  Alexandreia  was  drawn  into  the  immediate 
vortex  of  the  Roman  revolution,  and  from  this  period, 
tmtil  its  submission  to  Augustus  in  B.  a  30,  it  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  alternately  of  Pompey,  Gabinins, 
Caesar,  Cassius  the  liberator,  and  M.  Antonius. 

The  wealth  of  Alexandreia  in  the  last  centuiy  B.C. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  b.c.  63,  6250 
talents,  or  a  million  sterling,  were  paid  to  the  trea- 
sury as  port  dues  alone.  (Diod.  xviL  52;  Strab. 
p.  832.)  Under  the  emperors,  the  histoiy  of  Alex- 
andreia exhibits  little  variety.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  leniently  governed,  for  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Caesars  to  be  generally  popular  in  a  dty  which 
commanded  one  of  the  granaries  of  RiHne.  Augustus, 
indeed,  marked  his  displeasure  at  the  support  given 
to  M.  Antonius,  by  building  Nioopolis  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Canobic  gate  as  its  rival,  and 
by  depriving  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia  of  the  only 
political  distinction  which  the  Ptolemies  had  left  them 
— ^the  judicial  functions  of  the  senate.  The  city, 
however,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under  Roman  rule.  The  portion  of  its  population 
that  came  most  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
executive  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Quarter.  Some- 
times emperors,  like  Caligula,  demanded  that  the 
imperial  effigies  or  militaiy  standaixls  should  be 
set  up  in  their  temple,  at  others  the  Greeks  ridi- 
culed or  outraged  tiie  Hebrew  ceremonies.  Both 
these  causes  were  attended  with  sanguinary  results, 
and  even  with  general  pillage  and  burning  of  the 
dty.  Alexandreia  was  favoured  by  Claudius,  who 
added  a  wing  to  the  Moseom;  was  threatened  irith 
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a  visit  from  Kero,  who  coveted  the  skilfnl  applause 
of  its  daqueun  in  the  theatre  (Sneton.  Ner,  20); 
was  the  head-quarter,  for  some  months,  of  Vespasian 
(Tac.  Hist,  iii.  48,  iv.  82)  during  the  dvil  wan 
which  preceded  his  accession ;  was  subjected  to  mili- 
tary lawlessness  under  Domitian  (Juv.  SaL  zvi.); 
was  governed  mildly  by  Trajan,  who  even  supplied 
the  city,  during  a  dearth,  with  com  (Plin.  Panegyr, 
81.  §  23);  and  was  visited  by  Hadrian  in  A.  D.  122, 
who  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  pt^mlaliao. 
(Voirisc.  ScOum,  8.)  The  first  important  change 
in  their  polity  was  that  introduced  by  the  emperor 
Severus  in  a.  d.  196.  The  Alexandrian  Greeks 
were  no  longer  formidable,  and  Severus  accordingly 
I  restored  their  senate  and  munidpal  govenunent. 
He  also  ornamented  the  dty  with  a  temple  of  Rhea, 
and  with  a  public  bath  —  Thermae  Septmkmae. 

Alexandreia,  however,  suffered  more  from  a  single 
visit  of  Caracalla  than  from  the  tyranny  or  caprice 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  That  emperor  had  been 
ridiculed  by  its  satirical  populace  for  affecting  to  be 
the  Adiilles  and  Alexander  of  his  time.  The  m- 
moun  or  caricatures  which  reached  him  in  Italy  were 
not  forgotten  (m  his  tour  through  the  provinces;  and 
although  he  was  greeted  wiUi  hecatombs  on  his  arri- 
val at  Alexandrda  in  a.  d.  211  (Herodian.  iv.  9), 
he  did  not  omit  to  repay  the  insult  by  a  general  ma^^- 
sacre  of  the  youth  of  military  age.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxvii.  22;  Spartian.  CaracaU,  6.)  Caracalla  ah^o 
introduced  some  important  changes  in  the  civil  rela- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.  To  mark  his  displeasure 
with  the  Greeks,  he  admitted  the  chief  men  of  the 
quarter,  Rhacotis  —  i,  e,  native  Egyptians  —  into 
the  Roman  senate  (Dion  Cass.  IL  17;  Spartian. 
Caracas,  9);  he  patronised  a  temple  of  Isis  at 
Rome ;  and  he  puni^ed  the  dtizens  of  the  Bmcheiam 
by  retrenching  thdr  public  games  and  thdr  allow- 
ance of  com.  The  Greek  quarter  was  charged  with 
the  nuuntenance  of  an  additional  Roouui  garrison, 
and  its  inner  walls  were  repaired  and  lined  vdth 
forts. 

From  the  works  of  Aretacus  (<fe  Morh,  A  cut 
L)  we  learn  that  Alexandreia  was  visited  by  a  pes- 
tilence in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  A.  d.  253.  In  265, 
the  prefect  Aenolianus  was  proclaimed  Caesar 
by  his  soldiers.  (Trebell.  Pol.  Trig.  Tgrann,  22, 
Gallien,  4.)  In  270,  the  name  of  Zendbia,  qnevn 
of  Palmyra,  appears  on  the  Alexandrian  coinage; 
and  the  dty  had  its  full  share  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  the  frequent  revolutions  of  tiie  Ro- 
man empire.  (Vopisc.  Aurelian.  32.)  After  thb 
period,  A.  D.  271,  Alexandreia  lost  much  (rf'its  pre- 
dominance in  Egypt,  since  the  native  popa]ati<Mi, 
hardened  by  repeated  wars,  and  rdnforced  by  Ara- 
bian immigrants,  had  become  a  martial  and  turbulent 
race.  In  a.  d.  297  (Eutrop.  ix.  22),  Diocletian  be- 
sieged and  regained  Alexandreia,  which  had  declared 
itsdf  in  fiivour  of  the  usurper  Achilleus.  The  em- 
peror, however,  made  a  lenient  use  of  his  victory, 
and  purchased  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  an 
increased  burgess  of  com.  The  column,  now  well 
known  as  Pompey's  Pillar,  once  supported  a  statue 
of  this  emperor,  and  still  bears  on  its  base  the  in- 
scription, "  To  the  most  honoured  emperor,  the  de- 
liverer of  Alexandreia,  the  invincible  Diodetian.'* 

Alexandreia  had  its  full  share  of  the  persecutions 
of  this  reign.  The  Jewish  rabbmism  and  Grvek 
j^iloeophy  of  the  dty  had  paved  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  serious  temper  of  the  Egyptian 
popuktion  sympathised  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
new  fiuth.     The  Christian  population  of  Akzaa- 
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dm&  ina  aocoRfii^lj  nnxneroiis  when  tlie  imperial 
edicts  we  |RXt  m  nwce.  Nor  were  martyrs  wanting. 
Tbedtf  ma  already  an  epiBoopal  aee;  and  its  bishop 
Peter,  irith  the  inabyters  Faostos,  Dins,  and  Am- 
mooins,  irere  amaog  the  first  Tictims  of  Diocletian's 
rescript.  The  Christian  annals  of  Alezandrda  have 
£0  fittle  that  is  peculiar  to  the  dty,  that  it  will 
soffiee  to  refer  ^  reader  to  the  general  history  of 
tbeChnrcfa. 

It  IB  more  interesting  to  torn  from  the  Arian  and 
Athauaan  {ends,  which  sometunes  deluged  the 
BtzeeCs  of  the  dty  with  blood,  and  sometimes  made 
i»ccasary  the  intervention  of  the  Prefect,  to  the 
sspect  which  Alexsndreia  presented  to  the  Arabs,  in 
A.  Dw  640,  after  so  many  rerolations,  dril  and  re- 
%kiaa.     The  Pharos  and  Heptastadlom^  were  still 
Qninjnred:  the  Sehaste  or  Caesarinm,  the  Soma,  and 
the  Quarter  Rhacdtis,  retained  ahnost  their  original 
i;iBodeor.    Bnt  the  Hippodrome  at  the  Canobie 
Gate  was  a  ruin,  and  a  new  Mnsenm  had  replaced 
in  the  Egypdan  Region  the  more  ample  stmctore  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  the  Brocheium.     The  Greek  quar- 
ter wsa  indeed  nearly  deserted:  theBegioJndaeoram 
WIS  oocnpied  by  a  lew  miserable  tenants,  who  pnr- 
diased  firam  the  Alenndriui  patriarch  the  right  to 
(Jkm  their  national  law.     The  Serapeion  had  been 
eoaveited  into  a  Cathedral;  and  some  of  the  more 
coatpicoooa  bnildings  of  the  HeUeiac  dty  had  be- 
come the  Christian  Churches  of  St.  Hark,  St.  John, 
Sc  Mary,  &c     Yet  Amroa  reported  to  his  master 
the  Khalif  Omar  that  Alexandreia  was  a  dty  con- 
tainii^  fixir  thousand  palaces,  foxur  thousand  public 
baths,  lour  hundred  theatres,  forty  thousand  Jews 
who  paid  tribute,  and  twelve  thousand  persons  who 
sold  heri».     (Eutych.  AtmaL  a.  d.  640.)     The 
result  of  Arabian  desolation  was,  that  the  dty,  which 
had  dwindled  into  the  Egyptian  Quarter,  shrunk 
into  the  limits  of  the  HeptastacUum,  and,  after  the 
year  1497,  when  the  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
passage  roaod  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  changed  the 
whofe  current  of  Indium  trade,  it  degenerated  stiU 
further  into  an  obscure  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  6000,  infiBrior  probably  to  that  of  the  original 
fihacoiia. 

Atmt  of  Alexandreia,  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  indistingniBhable  mounds  of 
maeniTT;  and  (2)  firagments  of  buildings  which 
may,  is  some  d<4;ree,  be  identified  with  ancient  sites 
or  fractures. 

**  The  Old  Town"  is  anrrounded  by  a  donble 
wa]l,withMty  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  Bosetta 
Gate  is  the  eastern  entrance  into  this  circuit;  but  it 
does  not  oonespond  with  the  old  Canobie  Gate,  which 
was  half  a  mile  further  to  the  east  The  space  in- 
dosed  is  about  lOfiOO  leet  in  length,  and  in  its 
breadth  varies  fivn  3200  to  1600  feet.  It  contains 
fCenaally  shapeless  masses  of  ruins,  anmsting  of 
shsttered  colunms  and  capitals,  cisterns  choked  with 
nUksh,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass.  Some 
of  themoands  are  covered  by  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
tbe  wcahhier  inhabitants  of  Alezandrda.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  and  probably  in  the  High 
Street  between  the  Canobie  and  NecropoUtan  Gates, 
stood  a  few  years  since  three  granite  oduirms.  They 
were  neariy  opposite  the  Mosque  of  St.  Athanasios, 
and  wee  perhaps  the  last  renmants  of  the  colonnade 
which  lined  the  High  Street.  (From  this  mosque 
was  taken,  in  1801,  the  sarcophagus  of  green 
bncda  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.) 
Unifl  December,  1841,  there  was  also  on  the  road 
leadn^  to  the  Bosetta  Gate  the  base  of  another 
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similar  colmnn.  But  these,  as  well  as  other  rem- 
nants of  the  capital  of  tbe  Ptolemies,  have  disap* 
peared;  although,  twenty  years  sgo,  the  intersectkn 
of  its  two  main  streets  was  distinctly  visible,  at  a 
point  near  the  Frank  Square,  and  not  very  far  fiiom 
the  Catholic  convent.  Excavations  in  the  Old 
Town  occasionally,  indeed,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
statues,  lai^  columns,  and  fragments  of  masonry: 
but  the  ground-plan  of  Alexandreia  is  now  pro- 
bably lost  irretrievably,  as  the  ruins  have  been  con- 
verted into  building  materials,  without  note  being 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  site  or  character  of  the 
remnants  removed.  Vestiges  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  and  outer 
bay;  and  numerous  tanks  are  still  in  use  which 
formed  part  of  the  dstems  that  supplbd  the  dty 
with  Nile-water.  They  were  often  of  considerable 
size;  were  built  under  the  houses;  and,  being  arched 
and  coated  with  a  thick  red  pbster,  have  in  many 
cases  remained  perfect  to  this  day.  One  set  of 
these  reservoirs  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  issue  of 
the  Mahmoodeh  Canal,  which  neariy  represents  the 
old  Canobie  Canal;  others  are  found  in  the  convents 
which  occupy  part  of  the  dte  of  the  Old  Town; 
and  others  again  are  met  with  bdow  the  mound  of 
Pompey*s  PiSar.  The  desceft  into  these  chambers 
is  either  by  steps  in  the  side  or  by  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  by 
ropes  and  buckets. 

The  most  striking  remains  of  andent  Alexandreia 
are  the  Obelisks  and  Pompey's  Pilkr.  The  former 
are  universally  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of 
"  Cleopatra's  Needles."  The  fame  of  Cleopatra  has 
preserved  her  memory  among  the  illiteFate  Arabs, 
who  r^ard  her  as  a  kind  of  enchantress,  and  ascribe 
to  her  many  of  the  great  works  of  her  capital, — tlie 
Pharos  and  Heptastadium  included.  Meselleh  is, 
moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  "  a  packing  Needle," 
and  is  given  generally  to  obelisks.  The  two  columns, 
however,  which  bear  this  appellation,  are  red  granite 
obelisks  which  were  brought  by  (me  of  the  Caesars 
from  Heliopolis,  and,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  9), 
were  set  up  in  front  of  the  Sebaste  or  Caesarium. 
They  are  aJwut  57  paces  apart  from  each  other:  rme 
is  still  vertical,  the  other  has  been  thrown  down. 
They  stood  each  on  two  steps  of  white  limestone. 
The  vertical  obelisk  is  73  feet  high,  the  diameter  at 
its  base  is  7  feet  and  7  inches;  the  fallen  obelisk 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  with  the  same  diameter,  is 
shorter.  The  latter  was  presented  by  Mohammed 
Ali  to  the  English  government:  and  the  propriety  of 
its  removal  to  England  has  been  discussed  during 
the  present  year.  Pliny  (L  c.)  ascribes  them  to  an 
Egyptian  king  named  Mesphres:  nor  is  healtc^ether 
wrong.  '  The  Pharaoh  whose  oval  they  exhibit  was 
the  ^rd  Thothmes,  and  in  ^lanetho's  list  the  first 
and  second  Thothme6(18th  Dynas^ :  Kenrick,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199)  are  written  as  Mesphra-Thothmosis.  Ba- 
rneses IIL  and  Osird  II.,  his  third  successor,  Jiave 
also  thdr  ovals  upon  these  obelisks. 

Pompey*s  Pillar,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  is  de- 
nominated by  tlie  Arabs  Amood  i  sowarif  tairi  or  so- 
toari  bdug  applied  by  them  to  any  lofty  monument 
whidi  suggests  the  image  of  a  "  mast"  It  might 
more  properly  I»e  termed  Diodetian's  Pillar,  since  a 
statue  of  that  emperor  once  occupied  its  summit,  com  - 
memorating  the  capture  of  Alexandreia  in  A.  d.  237, 
after  an  obstinate  siege  of  eight  months.  The  t  )tal 
hdght  of  this  cdumn  is  98  ^t  9  inches,  the  shnf  t 
is  78  feet,  the  circumference  29  feet  8  inches,  and 
.  the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital  is  16  feet  6 
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inches.  The  shaft,  capital,  and  pedestal  are  ap- 
parently of  different  ages;  the  latter  are  of  veiy  m- 
ferior  workmanship  to  the  shaft.  The  sabstmcdons 
of  the  colomn  are  fragments  of  older  monoments,  and 
the  name  of  Psammetichus  with  a  few  hieroglyphics 
is  inscrihed  upon  them. 

llie  origin  of  the  name  Pompey's  Pillar  is  very 
doubtful.  It  has  been  derived  from  Tlofiwcuos, "  con- 
ducting," since  the  column  served  for  a  land-mark. 
In  the  inscription  copied  by  Sir  Gardner  lYilkinson 
and  Mr.  Salt,  it  is  stated  that  **  Publius,  the  Eparch 
of  EgjTpt,"  erected  it  in  honour  of  Diocletian.  For 
Piiblius  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  Pompeios." 
The  Pillar  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  paved 
area  beneath  the  level  of  the  groupd,  like  so  many 
of  the  later  Roman  memorial  columns.  The  pave- 
ment, however,  has  long  been  broken  up  and  carried 
away.  If  Arabian  traditions  may  be  trusted,  this 
now  solitaiy  Pillar  once  stood  in  a  Stoa  with  400 
others,  and  formed  part  of  the  peristyle  of  the  an- 
cient Serapeion. 

Next  in  interest  are  the  Catacombs  or  remains  of 
the  ancient  Necropolis  beyond  the  Western  Gate. 
The  approach  to  this  cemetery  was  through  vineyards 
and  gardens,  whidi  both  Athenaens  and  Strabo  cel^ 
brate.  The  extent  oHIie  Catacombs  is  remarkable: 
they  are  cut  partly  in  a  ridge  of  sandy  calcareous 
stone,  and  partly  in  the  calcareous  rock  that  faces 
the  sea.  They  all  communicate  with  the  sea  by 
narrow  ranlts,  and  the  most  spacious  of  them  is 
about  3830  yds.  SW.  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  Their 
style  of  decoration  is  purely  Greek,  and  in  one  of 
the  chambers  are  a  Doric  entablature  and  mould- 
ings, which  evince  no  decline  in  art  at  the  period  of 
their  erection.  Several  tombs  in  that  direction,  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  some  even  below  its  level,  are 
entitled  "  BafftU  di  Cleopatra.^ 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  Rmnt  ofAUx- 
andreia  wUl  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
Topography  of  Thebetj  p.  380,  seq.,  and  his  Hand- 
Bookfor  TraoeUcrs  inEgypt^  PP-71 — 100,  Murray, 
1847.  Besides  the  references  already  given  for 
AlexandrcSa,  its  topography  and  history ,^  the  follow- 
ing writers  may  be  consulted :  —  Strab.  p.  791,  seq. ; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  9,  vii.  5.  §§  13,  14,  &c.  &c;  Diod. 
xvii.  52;  Pansan.  v.  21,  \iii.  33;  Arrian,  Exp. 
Alex,  iii.  1.  §  5,  seq.;  Q.Curtius,  iv.  8.  §2,  x.  10. 
§20;  Plut.  Alia,  26;  Mela,  i.  9.  §9;  Plin.  v.  10, 
11;  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  16;  It.  Anton,  pp.  57,  70; 
Joseph.  B.  J,  il.  28 ;  Polyb.  xxxix.  14 ;  Caesar,  B.  C. 
iu.  112.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AI^EXANDREIA  (^  'hXt^Mptio),  Besides  the 
celebrated  Alexandreia  mentioned  above,  there  were 
se\'eral  other  towns  of  this  name,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors. 

1.  In  Arachosia,  also  called  Alexandropolis,  on 
the  river  Arachotos;  its  site  is  unknown.  (Anun. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

2«  In  Ariana  (ji  ip  'A^oir,  or  Alexandreia  Arion 
as  Pliny,  vi.  17,  names  it),  the  chief  dty  of  the 
country,  now  iTierot,  the  capital  of  Kkorassati,  a 
town  which  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  tradition 
is  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  this  Alexandreia, 
but  like  others  of  the  name  it  was  probably  only  so 
called  in  honour  of  him.  (Strab.  pp.  514,  616,  723; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

3.  In  Bagtriama,  a  town  in  Bactriana,  near 
Bactra  (Steph.  Byz.). 

4.  In  Carxaitia,  the  capital  of  the  country,  now 
Kerman,    (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

5.  Ad  Jsavu  (^  icflrr*  "laffw:   AUxtrndrmm, 
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lshendenm)f  a  town  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Issus,  and  probably  on  or  close  to  the  site  ci  the 
Myriandms  of  Xenophon  {Anab,  L  4),  and  Arrian 
{Anab.  iL  6).  It  seems  probable  that  the  place  r&* 
ceived  a  new  name  in  honour  of  Alexander.  SCie- 
phanus  mentians  both  Myriandms  and  Akxandrria  of 
Cilida, by  which  he  means  this  place;  bnt  this  does 
not  prove  that  there  were  two  towns  in  his  time. 
Both  Stephanus  and  Strabo  (p.  676)  place  this  Alex- 
andreia in  Cilida  [Amahus].  A  place  called  Jacob's 
Well,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Ishemdenmj  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Myriandms  {London  Oeoff. 
Joum.  vol. vii.  p.  414);  bnt  np  proof  is  given  of  tins 
assertion.  laJbendenm  is  about  6  miles  SSW.  of  the 
Pylae  Cilidae  direct  distance.  [Ai[Airn&,]  The 
place  is  unhealthy  in  summer,  uid  contained  only 
sixty  or  seventy  mean  houses  when  Niebuhr  visited 
it;  but  in  recent  times  it  is  said  to  have  improvedL 
(Niebuhr,  Reiubetckreibw^y  voL  iiL  p.  19 ;  London 
Gtog.  Joum,  vol. x.  p.  511.)) 

6.  OZIANA.      [SOODIASA.] 

7.  In  Paropamisus.    [Pabopamwapatl] 

8.  Troas  (*AXc{cCy8ipcta  ^  Tpckir),  sometimes 
called  simply  Alexandreia,  and  sometimes  Troas  (Acts 
Apost.  xvi.  8),  now  Eshi  Standmi  or  Old  Stambulj 
was  situated  on  the  oosst  of  Troas,  opposite  to  the 
soath-eastem  point  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and 
north  of  Assus.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonos,  one 
of  the  most  able  of  Alexander's  successors,  nnder  the 
name  of  Autigoneia  Troas,  and  peopled  with  settlers 
from  Scepsis  and  other  ndghbourii^  towns.  It  was 
improved  by  Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas;  but  both  names,  Antigoneia,  and 
Alexandria,  appear  on  some  cans.  It  was  a  fkm- 
rishing  place  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  when  Strabo  wrote  (p.  593), 
which  was  sent  in  tiie  time  of  Augustas,  as  the 
name  Col.  Avo.  Troas  on  a  coin  shows.  In 
the  time  of  Hadrian  an  aqueduct  several  miles  in 
length  was  constracted,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
Hat)des  Atticus,  to  bring  water  to  the  dty  from  Ida. 
Many  of  the  suppcxts  of  the  aqueduct  still  reniain, 
but  all  the  arches  are  broken.  The  ruins  of  this 
dty  cover  a  Urge  surface.  Chandler  says  that  tlie 
walls,  the  lai^gest  part  of  which  remain,  are  several 
miles  in  drcomference.  The  remains  of  the  Thermae 
or  baths  are  very  considerable,  and  doubtless  belong* 
to  the  Roman  period.  There  is  little  marble  on  the 
site  of  the  dty,  for  the  materials  have  been  carried 
off  to  build  houses  and  public  edifices  at  Constanti- 
nople.   The  place  is  now  neariy  deserted. 

There  is  a  story,  perhaps  not  worth  much,  that  the 
dictator  Caesar  thought  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
empire  to  this  Alexandreia  or  to  Uium  (SaeL  Cae^, 
79);  and  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  Au- 
gustus had  a  like  design,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  3. 37,  &c.).  It  may 
be  true  that  Constantino  thought  of  Alexandreia 
(Zosun.  iL  30)  for  his  new  capital,  but  in  the  end 
he  made  a  better  selection. 

9.  Ultima  ^AXt^Mp^ia  itrxdni,  or  'AXclor* 
a^trxcrro^  Appian,  iS^.  57),  a  dty  founded  among 
the  Scythians,  aooordiqg  to  Appian.  It  was  founded 
by  Alexander  upon  the  Jaxartes,  which  the  Greeks 
called  the  Tanals,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  eastern 
barbarians .  The  colonists  were  H^enic  meroenarics 
Macedonians  who  were  past  service,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  baiharians:  the  dty  was  60  stadia  in  eircoit. 
(Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  1.  3;  cSrtius,  vii  6.)  There  is 
no  evidence  to  determine  the  exact  site,  which  may 
be  that  of  Khodjend,  as  some  suppoee.      [G.  L.^ 
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ALEXAKDBI  ABA£  or  COLUMNAE  (pi 
^Ak^Ja^foo  ilHfwQ.  It  was  a  weU-known  cnstom 
of  the  andent  caDqoeracB  fimn  Sesostzis  downwards 
to  marie  thdr  pogreaB,  and  espedaS j  its  furthest 
limits,  bj  manazncnta;  and  thus,  in  Central  Asia, 
near  Uie  zrnr  Jaxaztes  (Sikotm),  there  were  shown 
altan  of  JBereoks  and  Bacchus,  C7T11S,  Seminunis 
sod  AJexandier.  (Plin.  vi  16.  s.  18;  Solin.  49.) 
pfiny^  adds  that  Alezander*s  soldiers  supposed  the 
Jixaites  to  be  the  Taoals,  and  Ftolemj  (iii.  5.  §  26) 
sctDsUj  places  altars  of  Alexander  on  the  true 
Tanais  (Don),  which  Ammianns  Maroellinns 
(xxiL  8),  carrying  the  ooofosiasi  a  step  further, 
trsnefecB  to  the  Botysthenes.  (Ukert,  toL  iii.  pt.  2, 
PfiL  38, 40,  71,  191,  196.)  Respecting  Alexanders 
ahara  in  In^a,  see  Htfhasis.  [F.  S.] 

AXGIDUS  ("AAytSof),  a  mountain  of  Latium, 
fonnii^;  part  of  the  volcanio  group  of  the  Alban 
HIDb,  thragh  detached  finam  the  central  summit,  the 
Hans  Albums  or  Momte  CatOf  and  separated,  as 
veQ  from  that  as  from  the  Tusculan  hills,  by  an 
derated  valky  of  oonaiderable  breadth.  The  extent 
ia  which  the  name  was  applied  is  not  certain,  but  it 
Ecems  to  have  been  a  genend  appeUation  for  the 
oortb-eaalem  portian  of  the  Alban  group,  xather  than 
that  of  a  parUcular  mountain  summit  It  is  oele- 
bfsted  by  Hcrace  for  its  black  woods  of  hohn-oaks 
(nigrae/eraci  Jrondit  m  Algido\  and  fSn*  its  cold 
aad  smiwy  climate  (mieaU  AlgidOy  Carm,  i.  21.  6, 
iii.  23.  9,  iv.  4.  58) :  but  its  lower  slopes  became 
afterwBids  much  frequented  by  the  Boman  nobles 
as  a  place  of  summer  retirement,  whence  Silins  Itali- 
cos  gives  it  the  ^thet  of  amoena  Algida  (SiL 
ItaL  xiL  536;  Haxtial,  z.  30.  6).  It  has  now  veiy 
much  lesnmed  its  andeut  aspect,  and  is  covered  with 
dense  forests,  which  axe  frequently  the  haunts  of 
bsndittL 

At  an  earlier  period  it  plays  an  important  part  in 

the  history  of  Bome,  being  the  theatre  of  numberless 

conflicts  between  the  Romans  and  Aequians.    It  is 

not  dear  whether  it  was — as  supposed  by  Dionysius 

(x.  21),  who  is  followed  by  Nlebuhr  (vol  h.  p.  258) 

— ever  included  in  the  proper  territories  of  the 

Aequisos:  the  expressions  of  Livy  would  certainly 

lead  to  a  oontiary  oondusion:  but  it  was  continually 

occupied  by  them  as  an  advanced  post,  which  at  once 

aecQRd  thdr  own  communications  with  the  Volsdans, 

and  intercepted  those  of  the  Bomans  and  Latins  with 

their  sllies  the  Hemicans.      The  elevated  plain 

whidi  sepsrated  it  from  the  Tusculan  hills  thus 

became  their  habitual  iSeM  of  battle.    (liv.  ilL  2, 

S3, 25, &C.;  Dion.  HaL  z.  21,  xi.  3,  23,  &&;  Ovid, 

FatL  vl  721.)    Of  the  exploits  of  which  it  was  the 

seeoe,  the  most  odebrated  are  the  victory  of  Cincin> 

natas  over  the  Aequians  under  Clodios  GbwxJius, 

in  B.  c.  458,  and  that  of  Postumius  Tubertus,  in 

B.  c.  428,  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Aequians 

and  Volsdans.    The  last  occasion  on  which  we  find 

the  fermer  peofde  encamping  on  Mt.  Algidus,  was  in 

B.a415. 

hi  several  passages  IMonysins  speaks  of  a  town 
named  Aigidus,  but  Livy  nowhere  aDndes  to  the 
existenoe  of  such  a  place,  nor  does  his  narrative 
•dnat  of  the  suppoeitian:  snd  it  is  probable  that 
Dianjiins  has  mistaken  the  language  of  the  an- 
iia£Bt8,sQdiendered"m  Algido'by  ^I'wi^Xct  'AA- 
7%  (DionTS.  x.  21,  zL  3 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v.  ''AX71- 
ivf,  probably  copies  Dionydus.)  In  Strabo^s  time, 
bovmr,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  small  town 
(rohixvw^)  of  the  name  (Strab.  p.  237):  but  if 
we  can  coostros  his  words  strictly,  this  must  have 
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been  lower  down,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill; 
and  was  probably  a  growth  6f  hiter  times.  It  was 
dtnated  on  the  Via  Liitina;  and  the  gorge  or  narrow 
pass  through  which  that  road  emerged  from  the  hills 
is  still  called  la  Caoa  deW  AgHo^  the  hitter  word 
being  evidently  a  corruption  of  Algidus.  (Kibby, 
DkUomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

We  find  mention  in  very  early  times  of  a  temi^e 
of  Fortune  on  Mt  Algidus  (Liv.  xxL  62),  and  we 
learn  also  that  the  mountain  itself  was  sacred  to 
Diana,  who  appears  to  have  had  there  a  temple  of 
sndent  celebrity.  (Hot.  Carm,  Saec,  69.)  Kxist- 
ing  remaius  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
ridge  are  referred,  with  much  probability,  to  this 
temple,  which  appears  to  have  stood  on  an  elevated 
platform,  supported  by  terraces  snd  walls  of  a  very 
massive  construction,  giving  to  the  whole  much  of 
the  character  of  a  fortress,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Capitol  at  Bome.  These  remains 
— which  are  not  easy  of  access,  on  account  of  the 
dense  woods  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
hence  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  writers 
— are  described  by  Cell  {Topograph^/  of  Rome^  p. 
42)  and  Nibby  (Dtntorm  di  Roma,  yol.  i.  p.  121), 
but  more  fully  and  accurately  by  Abeken  {JliUel- 
ItaUen,  p.  215>  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALIKDA  ("AAivSa :  Eik,  'AAii^Scvs),  a  dty  of 
Gaiia,  which  was  surrendered  to  Alexander  by  Ada, 
queen  of  Caria.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Caria  (Arrian.  Anab.  i  23;  Strab.  p.  657).  Its 
position  seems  to  be  properly  fixed  by  Fellows  (Di»- 
covtriet  in  Lyda,  p.  58)  at  J[>emmeergte^derttty, 
between  Arab  Hissa  and  Karpnslee,  on  a  steep 
rock.  He  found  no  inscriptions,  but  out  of  twenty 
copper  coins  obtained  here  five  had  the  epigraph 
Alinda.  [G.  L.] 

ALIFHETIA  ('AX/^pa,  Fans.;  Aliphera,  Liv. ; 
*AX(^(t/M,  Folyb.:  Eth,  *AAi^pc^s,  *AA(^paMif ,  on 
coins  AA»EIPEX2N,  Aliphiraeus,  Flm.iv.  6.  s.  10. 
§  22),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Alipherus,  a  sen  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  40  stadia  S. 
of  the  Alpheius  and  near  the  frcmtiers  of  Ells.  A 
large  number  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Mega- 
lopolis upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city  in 
B.  c.  371 ;  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Eleans  by 
Lydiades,  when  tyrant  of  Megalopolis;  but  it  was 
taken  fincnn  them  by  Philip  in  the  Social  War,  b.  a 
219,  and  restored  to  Megalopolis.  It  contained 
temples  of  Asdepius  and  Athena,  and  a  celebrated 
bronze  statue  by  Hypatodorus  of  the  latter  goddess, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  here.  There  are 
still  considerable  remvns  of  this  town  on  the  hill  of 
NerdvUza,  which  has  a  tabular  summit  about  300 
yards  long  in  the  direction  of  E.  and  W.,  100  yards 
broad,  and  surrounded  by  remains  of  EeUenic  walls. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle,  a  part  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  formed  an  acropolis:  it  was  about 
70  yards  long  and  half  as  much  broad.  The*  walls 
are  built  of  polygonal  and  regular  masoniy  inter- 
mixed. (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  26.  §  5,  27.  §§  4,  7; 
Folyb.  iv.  77,  78;  Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\ 
Leake,  MoreOy  vol  ii.  p.  72,  seq.;  Boss,  ReUen  tin 
PdoponneB,  vol  L  p.  102;  Ci^us,  Peloponsiesot^ 
voLi.  p.  361,  seq.) 

ALl'SO  or  ALI'SUM  CE\Iir»y,  "AAwo-ov :  per- 
haps Ekeny  near  Paderhorn),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Germany,  built  by  Dmsus  in  b.  c.  11,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  advantages  which  had  been 
gained,  and  to  have  a  safe  place  in  which  the  Romans 
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might  miiatBiu  thansdven  agiiust  Ibe  Cberusci  mid 
S|;anibri.  It  was  sitoaled  at  tli«  point  where  the 
Eliao  empties  ilwlf  into  th«  LnpU  (lAppe,  Dion 
Cut  lir.  33.)  There  can  be  no  donbC  tlut  the 
jdace  that  deecribcd  bj  Dion  Cusins  under  the  lume 
'EAio'sai',  u  the  eame  u  the  Alis>  meutiooai  t>^ 
VelleLiB  (ii.  120)  and  Tadlus  (.4™.  u.  7),  and 
"  '  '       D.  9,afterthedef«t(if  Vsnu,         '  ' 


byth 


i.  15  it 


odbj 


L;  hut  being,  the  year  aRer,  b»itgi 
the  Gemuuu,  it  iras  relieved  bj  Oermanicos.  Su 
long  as  the  Koimuts  were  uiiolvol  in  ware  with  tlie 
Garnians  in  their  own  country,  Ali«  was  s  plac*  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  a  military  r»d  with 
alnng  fortLficationa  kept  up  the  ccmwction  between 
AlizA  and  the  Rhine.  The  name  of  tlu  plan  waa 
probably  taken  from  the  little  river  Eliso,  on  whoee 
bonk  it  Btodd.  The 'AAf urar  (in  Fiolemj  ii.  Il)i3 
protiablj'onlyiuiotberfbnnofthsaaiDeafiUsfbrtnsa. 
Hoch  has  been  written  in  modern  timea  upon  the 
eile  of  Ihe  ancient  Aliso,  and  diflerent  rasnlta  have 
been  anited  at ;  but  fmm  the  accurate  deecription  of 
Diva  CasiUiu,  there  on  be  little  doubt  chat  the  vil- 
l»gs  of  Etten,  aboat  twn  mile*  from  Padtriom,  eitn- 
ated  atthecaQflnenceafthe.4Iine(Eliso)and  Lippe 
(LujBi),  JB  the  rite  of  the  ancient  Aliao.  (Ledehnr, 
Dai  Load  H.  V-M  der  Srucferer,  p.  S09,  foil. ; 
W.  E.  Giefera,  De  Alitme  CaiUllo  Commattatio, 
Crefeld,  1844,  S™.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LIUM.      [ACRORKU.] 

ALLA'RIA('A\X<^:  E&.  'AUafiH(n)t),ad^ 
of  Crete  of  UDcertun  rite,  of  which  coins  are  eitani, 
bearing  OD  (he  utiveree  the  head  of  ?Dllag,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  figure  of  Heracles  itandii^.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  i.v.) 


AXLTA  a  ATIA*  (« 'Ahtar,  PluL)  a  amil! 
Hver  which  flowa  into  tba^Tiber,  on  ita  left  Uank, 
■boot  1 1  miles  N.  of  Borne.  It  wai  on  ita  banka 
that  Ihe  itomaiu  anstuned  the  memorable  defeat  by 
the  Gaule  under  Brennus  in  b.  c.  390,  which  led  to 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  lie  city  by  the  bar- 
barians. On  this  account  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  the  I61h  of  Joly  (it.  Kal  Sex- 
tilea),  called  the  DUi  ABiauit,  <na  ever  after  re- 
garded as  diaadtrous,  and  it  waa  ferhidden  to  bwu- 
act  any  poblic  bneineM  on  it.  (Liv.  vi.  1,  2S; 
Virg.  .^eitvii.  717;  Tae.0ri(.ii.91iVarT.  *)£.£. 
*i-  §32;  Locan.  TiL408;  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Alt.  in.  S; 
Kal.  Amiicm.  ap.  Orell.  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
A  few  yean  later,  B.a  377,  the  Praenestines  and 
llieir  allicB,  during  a  war  with  Becne,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Allia,  (nutiog  that  it  would  prore 
of  lid  omen  to  their  adveraarieai  bat  their  hnpea 


•  Acoording  to  Niebnhr  (vd.  ii.  p.  533,  not.) 
the  cirrect  form  is  ATJA,bDt  the  ojilinary  fbrui 
Ai.i.iA  is  Hiippnrted  by  many  gnod  MSS.,  and  retained 
by  the  moat  remit  editor  of  Ijvy.  The  nat«  of 
KiTviua  (ai  AtH.  viL  717)  il  certainly  foonded  on 
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were  deciival,  atid  they  ««rs  totally  defeated  \n 
the  dictator  Cincumatni.  (Liv.  Ti.  IS;  Entrap,  ii. 
2.)  The  rituation  of  Chia  celebnt*d,  but  indgcij- 
cant,  atream  ia  marked  with  nnuBOal  predrign  by 
Livy ;  "  AegiB  (hoetibne)  ad  nndeeimum  hpidoo 
occursum  est,  qua  flomen  Allia  Crostmninis  mooti- 
bui  praealtodefluene  alvm,  hand  nultnm  infra  viaro 
Tibcrino  amni  miscotur.'  (t.  37.)  The  Ganli  were 
advancing  upon  Rome  by  the  left  tauik  of  the  Tiber, 
ao  tltat  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  "  via '  ben 
mentioned  ia  the  Via  Salaria,  and  the  carrcctnes 
of  the  dittance  is  confirmed  by  PlntBnb(  CaaitU.18), 
who  reckons  it  at  90  etadia,  and  by  EutToiAiu  (i.  !0), 
while  Vibius  Sequester,  who  places  it  at  14  aula 
from  Borne  (p.  3),  is  an  authority  of  as  Take  on 
such  a  pnnt-  Notwithstanding  this  accmale  de- 
Bcripticn,  the  identificalian  of  the  river  deaJglMltd 
has  been  the  subject  cf  much  doubt  and  discnstion, 
principally  arising  fhnu  the  drcumstaoce  Ihst  then 
ia  no  stream  which  actually  crreses  the  Via  Saliiii 
at  the  required  distance  from  Bone.  Indeed  Ihe 
rally  two  etreana  wtuch  can  in  any  d^iee  dtewr* 
the  title  of  rivers,  that  flow  into  this  part  of  tbe 
Tiber,  are  the  Rio  del  Mouo,  which  croseas  the 
modem  rood  at  the  Oitcria  del  GriUB  theat  18  miles 
from  Rome,  and  the  Eotto  di  Conca^  which  rises  at 
a  place  called  Ct>tica  (near  the  rite  of  Fkulea), 
about  13  milea  from  Borne,  but  fiows  in  a  soatheHy 
direction  and  croasea  the  Via  Salaria  at  MalfBao, 
Dot  quits  7  miles  from  the  lAiy.  The  Ibinwr  (f 
these,  though  supposed  by  Clnverius  to  be  the  Allia, 
is  not  only  much  too  distant  from  Berne,  but  does 
not  correspmd  with  tbe  description  of  Livy^  *■  '' 
flows  through  a  nearly  flat  tonnby,  and  its  banks 
are  low  and  defencelese.  The  Fotn  A"  Ctmca  m 
the  contrary  is  too  near  to  Bome,  where  it  crosses 
the  road  and  enters  the  Tiber;  on  which  acnnnt 
Nibby  and  Cell  have  supposed  Ihe  bank  to  havs 
been  fought  higher  up  ila  course,  above  T^rrt  di 
S.  GiopamL  But  the  expreariims  of  Livy  above 
dted  and  his  whole  nairatire  clearly  prove  that  he 
oouMived  the  battle  to  havs  been  fought  close  to 
the  Tiber,  so  that  the  Gomana  rested  their  left  wing 
on  that  river,  and  thdr  right  on  the  Cnulumiu 
hills,  protected  by  the  reserre  fbrcs  which  wu 
posted  on  rrae  of  these  hills,  and  against  which 
Brenuns  directed  his  first  attack.  Brih  these  two 
rivers  must  therefore  ha  rejected  |  but  between  thso 
are  two  smaller  streams  which,  though  little  moe 
than  ditches  in  appearance,  flow  through  deep  and 
narrow  ravines,  where  they  issue  from  tbe  hiUfi; 
the  first  of  these,  which  rises  not  &r  from  the  dossil 
di  CoHca,  crosses  tbe  road  about  a  mile  beyonj 
La  Marcigliana,  and  rather  more  than  9  fnan 
Rome;  the  second,  called  tbe  5aila  iM  CoHb,  about 
3  miles  further  oi,  at  a  spot  named  tbe  JWs 
di  Pt^ia,  which  is  jnst  mors  than  12  miles  fmm 
Rome.  Tbe  cbeiai  mnst  lie  botween  these  two,  li 
which  the  fbnnor  baa  been  adopted  by  Holstenios 
and  Westphal,  but  the  hitter  has  on  tte  whole  the 
best  chum  to  be  ngarded  as  the  true  Allia.  It 
CMnddee  in  all  respact^  with  Livy'a  description 
except  that  tbe  distance  ia  a  mile  loo  great  j  but  tbe 
di^ence  in  tbe  other  case  is  gTcnter,  and  the  co^ 
reepondence  in  no  other  respect  more  sads&ctotj. 
If  it  he  objected  that  the  little  brook  at  JWe  rS 
Papa  a  too  trifling  a  stream  to  have  eaioed  such 
an  immortal  name,  it  may  be  obaerved  that  the 
very  particular  manner  in  which  Livy  desoibM  the 
hxality,  BuiGcicnIly  shows  that  it  waa  not  one 
neoossarily  Suniliar  to  hia  readsra,  nir  does  any 
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mesdoQ  d  the  iiTer  AlUa  occnr  at  a  later  period 
of  Haaau  lustorj.  (Claver.  ItaL  p.  709;  Hokten. 
Acbtot.  p^  127;  Weitpbal,  Romucha  KanqxiffM, 
pl27;  GdFs  Top.  o/  JSonM,  p.  44 — 48;  Nibbj, 
/Muftmii  di  JZbflio,  toL  L  p.  125(  Bdcfaard,  The- 
taar.  Topogr.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ALLITAE  CAXXi^,  S^ab.,  Diod.;  "AXAi^ 
PtoL,  EiL  Alfi&nns:  AUfe),  a  d^  of  SMnninm, 
situated  in  tbe^aUej  of  the  Vultnnras,  at  the  foot  of 
the  \oitj  nMHUtain  gxoap  ixiw  called  the  Jfoate 
Matae.    It  was  cloae  to  the  firantien  of  Campania, 
and  b  oiomezated  amang  the  Campanian  cities  bj 
1%  Ob.  5.  9),  and  hy  Siliiis  ItaUcoe  (yiii.  587); 
bvtStnbo  expm&lj'  calls  it  a  Sumiite  city  (p.  238). 
That  it  vaa  ao  at  an  eariler  period  is  certain,  as  we 
find  k  repeatedlj  mentjoned  in  the  vara  of  Uie  Bo- 
IDU8  wiUi  that  p«qple.     Thus,  at  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  in  b.  c  326,  it  was  one 
of  the  fiitt  places  which  M  into  the  hands  of  the 
fidoaas:  whoi,  hofwerer,  sabfieqaently  kst  it,  and  it 
«ai  retaken  by  C.  Uardns  Rotiliis  in  B.  c.  310. 
Again,  in  b.  c.  307,  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
SMnnitJM  was  gained  bj  the  ^oconsol  Fabios  be- 
neaih  its  wafla.    (Liv.  viii.  25,  ix.  38,  42;  Diod. 
XX.  35.)    Dnring  the  Second  Panic  War  its  tern- 
toy  was  ahemately  traversed  or  occupied  by  the 
Somana  and  by  Hannibal  (Lit.  xxiL  13,  17,  18, 
xxri.  9),  bat  no  mentian  is  made  of  the  town  itael£ 
fkiabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  tew  cities  of  the 
Sanmites  which  had  survived  the  calamttifg  of  the 
Sjdal  War:  and  we  leani  from  Cicero  that  it  poa- 
sesaed  an  extensive  and  fertile  territoiy  in  the  vidley 
of  the  Valtomas,  which  appears  to  have  adjoined 
that  of  Venafronu    (Pro  Htme.  9,  de  Leg,  Agr. 
iL  25.)     According    to   the    Liber    Coloniamm 
(p.  231),  a  ookny  was  established  there  by  the 
triamvirs,  and  its  colonial  rank,  though  not  men- 
tkoed  by  Pliny,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
ioacriptuDS.    These  also  attest  that  it  continaed  to 
be  a  phoe  of  importance  onder  the  emjnre:  and  was 
adomed  wi&  many  new  poUic  bnildings  under  the 
re^  of  Haiirum,    (Zumpt,  de  Cdomisj  p.  835; 
OtcIL  Inter.  140,  3887;  Bomanelli,  vol.iL  pp.451 
— 456.)    It  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on  the 
(fireet  road  from  Borne  to  Beneveotnm  by  the  Via 
Latina,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  Teanum, 
and  43  from  Beoeventum;  bat  the  latter  number  is 
certasniy  too  laige.      (Itin.  Ant.   ppu  122,  304.) 
The  modem  A^e  is  a  poor  and  decayed  phu», 
thoogh  it  still  retains  an  episcopal  see  and  the  title 
of  a  dty :  it  occupies  the  ancient  site,  and  has  pre- 
served gnat  part  of  its  ancient  walls  and  gates,  as 
well  as  nrnnenos  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  in- 
cloding  the  remsins  of  a  tbea^  and  amphitheatre, 
and  emdderable  rains  of  Thermae,  which  ^ypear  to 
have  been  constructed  on  a  most  ^tensive  and 
splendid  scale.    (Bcknsnelli,  L  c;  Craven,  Ahmaij 
Tai.Lp.21.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALL03B0GES  ('AXX^prycf,  'AAA^fw7«$,and 
'AAXM^vTir,  as  the  Greeks  write  the  name),  a 
Gallic  people,  whose  territory  lay  on  the  east  ode  of 
the  Bhoie,  sad  duefly  between  the  Bhone  and  the 
haaa  {Jtirt),  On  the  vrest  they  were  bounded  by 
the  Segi^iai  (Caea.  B.  G.  i  10).  In  Caesar's  time 
{B.  ff.  i  6)  the  BH^***^*!  near  its  outlet  frmn  the 
lake  Lemannus,  or  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was  the 
hoondaiy  between  the  ABobroges  and  the  Helvetii; 
and  the  fiBithest  town  of  the  Alkbroges  on  the  Hel- 
vetic border  was  Geneva,  at  which  place  there  was 
a  road  over  the  Bhone  into  the  Helvetic  territory  by 
a  bridgcu    The  Sequani  weie  the  northern  neagh- 
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bours  of  the  Allobroges,  who  seem  to  have  had  some 
territory  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bhone  above  the 
junction  of  the  Bhone  with  the  Arar  {Saone).  To 
the  south  of  the  Allobroges  were  the  YooontiL  The 
limits  of  their  territory  may  be  generaUy  defined  in 
one  direction,  by  a  line  drawn  fm.  'Vienna  (  Viewne) 
on  the  Bhone,  which  was  their  chief  dty,  to  Geneva 
on  the  Leman  lake.  Their  hmd  was  a  wine  countiy. 

The  Allobroges  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as 
having  joined  Hannibal  b.  a  218  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy  (Liy.  xxi.  31).  The  Aedui,  who  were  the 
first  allies  of  Bome  north  of  the  Alps,  having  com- 
pbuned  of  the  incoiaions  of  the  Allobroges  into  their 
territory,  the  Allobroges  were  attadced  and  defeated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Bhone  and  the  Saone  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (b.  c.  121),  who  from  his  vic- 
tory derived  the  cognomen  ^obrogicns.  Under 
Boroan  dominion  they  became  a  more  agricnltaral 
people,  as  Strabo  describes  them  (p.  185):  moat  of 
them  lived  in  smaH  towns  or  villages,  and  their 
chief  place  was  Vienna.  The  Allobnges  were 
knked  on  with  suspicion  by  their  conqoerars,  ior 
thongh  conquered  they  retsined  their  old  animosity; 
and  their  dislike  of  Boman  dominion  will  explain 
the  attempt  made  by  the  conspirators  with  Catiline 
to  gain  over  the  Allobroges  through  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  nation  who  vrere  then  in  Bome  (b.  c. 
63).  The  ambassadors,  however,  through  ftar  or 
some  other  motive,  betrayed  the  conspirators  (Sail. 
CaL  41\  When  Caesar  was  governor  of  Gallia, 
the  Allobroges  nar&  of  the  Bhone  fled  to  him  for 
protection  against  the  Helvetii,  who  were  then 
marching  through  their  country,  b.  c.  58  (JB,  0,  i. 
11).  Ihe  ABobn^ges  bad  a  senate,  or  some  body 
^t  in  a  manner  corresponded  to  the  Boman  senate 
(Cic.  Cat  ilL  5).  In  the  division  of  Gallia  under 
Augustus,  the  Allobroges  were  induded  in  Narbo- 
nensis,  the  Provincia  of  Caesar  (jB.  G.  i.  10) ;  and 
in  the  late  division  of  Gallia,  they  formed  the  Yien- 
nensis.  [G.L.] 

ALKA,  ALMUS  CAA/<«t  !>><«  Cass.  Iv.  30; 
Aurel.  Vict  Epitom,  38,  Prcbut ;  Eutrop.  ix.  17; 
Yopiscus,  jPr<^nUj  18),  a  mountain  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia,  near  SIrminm.  The  two  robber-chieilains 
Bato  made  this  mountain  their  stronghold  during 
the  Dalmatian  insurrection  in  a.  d.  6 — 7.  (DicL  of 
Biogr,  art.  Bato.)  It  was  planted  with  vines  by 
the  emperor  Prabus  about  ▲.  d.  280 — 81,  the  spot 
being  probably  recommended  to  him  by  its  contiguity 
to  his  native  town  of  Sirmium.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALMO,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  on 
its  left  bank,  just  bdow  the  wails  of  Bome.  Ovid 
calls  it  "  cursu  brevissxmus  Ahno"  (Jfet  xiv.  329), 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  the 
stream  that  rises  fitnn  a  copious  source  under  an 
artificial  grotto  at  a  spot  called  £a  CafareUa  as  the 
true  Almo.  This  stream  is,  however,  joined  by 
others  that  furnish  a  much  larger  supply  of  water, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which,  called  the 
Afarrana  degli  Orti,  flows  from  the  source  near 
Marino  that  was  the  andent  Aqua  Ferentina, 
another  is  commonly  known  as  the  Acqua  Santa, 
The  grotto  and  source  already  mentioned  were  long 
regarded,  but  certainly  without  foundation,  as  those 
of  Egeria,  and  the  Vallis  Egeriae  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Voile  deUa  CaffareUa^  through  which  th 
Ahno  flows.  The  grotto  itsdf  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imp^ial  times:  it  contains  a  marble 
figure,  much  mutilated,  which  is  probably  that  of 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  stream,  or  the  god  Ahno. 
(Nardini,  Roma  AnHeot  vol.  i.  pp.  157—161,  with 
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Nibb/^  notes;  Kibbf,  DUUorm  di  Bima,  vol.  L 
p.  130;  Gell,  Top,  of  Home,  p.  48;  Burgess,  An^ 
Uqwitk$  of  RonUf  yd.  L  p.  107.)  From  this 
spot,  whidi  is  aboat  half  a  mile  firom  the  diurch  of 
S.  Sebagtiano,  and  two  miles  from  the  gates  of 
Bome,  the  Ahno  has  a  ooorse  of  between  3  and 
4  miles  to  its  confloenoe  with  the  Tiber,  crossing  on 
the  waj  both  the  Via  Appia  and  the.  Via  Ostiensis. 
It  was  at  the  spot  where  it  joins  the  Tiber  that  the 
celebrated  statne  of  Gybele  was  landed,  when  it  was 
brought  from  Peasinus  in  Phr^gia  to  Borne  in  b.  c. 
204;  and  in  memory  of  this  drcamstanoe  the  sin- 
gular ceremony  was  observed  of  washing  the  image 
of  the  goddess  herself,  as  well  as  her  sacred  imple- 
ments, in  the  waters  of  the  Almo,  on  a  certain  day 
(6  KaL  Apr.,  or  the  27th  of  Mardi)  in  eveiy  year: 
a  superstition  whidi  subsisted  down  to  the  final 
extinction  of  paganism.  (Ov. /Vwt  iy.  337 — 340; 
Lucan.  i.  600;  MartiaL  iiL  47.  2;  Stat.  SOo,  y.  1. 
222 ;  SiL  Ital.  yiii.  365 ;  Amm.  Marc,  zziii.  3.  §  7.) 
The  little  stream  appears  to  have  retained  the  name 
of  Almo  as  late  as  the  seventh  oentniy:  it  is  now 
commonly  called  the  Acquaiaocia^  a  name  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Acqua 
d Appia,  from  its  crossing  the  Via  Appia.  The  spot 
where  it  is  trayersed  by  that  road  was  about  l^  mile 
from  the  andent  Porta  Capena;  but  the  first  r^on 
of  the  dty,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Au- 
gustus, was  extended  to  the  very  bank  of  the  Almo. 
(PreUer,  Die  Regionen  Roma,  p.  2.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

ALMCXPIA  (^PJq^irla),  a  district  in  Macedonia 
inhabited  by  the  Almopes  (*AA/i«Mr($),  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  early  conquests  cS  the  Argive 
colony  of  the  Temenidae.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  country  now  called  Moglma,  which  bor- 
dered upon  the  andent  Edessa  to  the  NE.  Ptdemy 
assigns  to  the  Almopes  three  towns,  Horma  QOpfuC), 
Europus  (Effpanrof),  and  Apsalns  ("Atf^oAos). 
(Thuc  ii.99;  Steph.B.s.v.;  Lycophr.  1238;  Ptol. 
ill.  13.  §24;  Leake,  iVbr<Aem(rnMce,  vol.  iii.  p.444.) 

ALONTA  ('AArfiTo:  Terek),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  W.  side 
of  the  Caspian,  S.  of  the  Udon  (OfS^p,  Koumd), 
which  is  &  of  tibe  Bha  (  Volga),  This  ordor,  given 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §  12),  seems  sufficient  to  identify 
the  rivers;  as  the  Bha  is  certainly  the  Volga,  and 
the  Komna  and  Terek  are  the  only  large  rivers  that 
can  answer  to  the  other  two.  The  Terek  rises  in 
3£.  EUbrouK,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  after  a  rapid  course  nearly  due  E.  for  350  miles, 
fifdls  into  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths  near  44° 
N.  hit.  [P.  S.] 

A'LOPE  (^KK&mii  Etk.  'AXowlrrit,  *A\mrt^s). 
1.  A  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  pkced  by  Ste- 
phanos between  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Echinus. 
There  was  a  dispute  among  the  andent  critics 
whether  this  town  was  the  same  as  the  Alope  in 
Homer(//.ii.682;  Strab.pp.427,432;  Steph.B.s.v.). 

2.  A  town  of  ^e  Opuntaan  Loerians  on  the  coast 
between  Daphnus  and  Gynus.  Its  ruins  have  been 
discovered  by  Gell  on  an  insulated  hill  near  the 
shore.  (Thuc  ii.  26;  Strab.  p.  426;  Scyl  p.  23; 
Gell,  lUner.  p.  233.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Gzolian  Loerians  of  uncertain 
dte.    (Strab.  p.  427.) 

ALO'PECE.    [AxncA.] 

ALOPEGONNE'SUS  CAXiiinreK<Jw|<roj),  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  i^e  Thradan  Ghersonesns. 
It  was  an  Aeolian  colony,  sad  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fiict  that  the  settleiv  were 
.directed  by  an  oracle  to  establish  the  cdony,  where 
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they  should  first  meet  a  fdz  with  its  cub.  (Stephi 
B.  s.  V. ;  Scynmus,  29 ;  Liv.  xxad.  16 ;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  2.)  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy, 
it  was  allied  with,  and  under  the  protection  of 
Athens.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  256,  c.  Arisiocr. 
p.  675.)  [L.  S.] 

ALOHUS  C^Xmposi  Elk  'AA»p(ti}t),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bottiaea,  is  placed  bj 
Stephanus  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  ThenDaic 
gulf.  According  to  Scylaz  it  was  situated  between 
the  HaliacmoQ  and  Lydias.  Leake  supposes  it  to 
have  occuped  the  ate  of  PaUd-kkora,  near  Kap- 
tokMri,  The  town  is  duefly  known  oo  account  of 
its  being  the  birthjdaoe  oi  Ptolemy,  who  usurped 
the  Ma^onian  thnme  after  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  son  of  Amyntas,-  and  who  is  usually  called 
Ptolemaeus  Alorites.  (Scyl.  p.  26 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v.; 
Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  Norikem  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  435,  seq.;  Diet,  ofBiogr,  voL  iii  p^  .'>68.) 

ALPE'NI  (*AXwi|wf,  Herod,  vii.  176;  'AXwiirks 
T<JA.»,  Herod.  viL  216:  Etk,  *KK'wrpf6s),  a  town  d 
the  Efncnemidii  Locri  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae.    For  details,  see  Tbebmoptlab. 

ALPES  (pl^KKwus;  sometimeB  also,  but  rareijr 
T&  'AXir«iy&  Bfiti  and  rk  "fiXxta  Ipti),  was  the  name 
given  in  andent  as  well  as  modem  times  to  the  great 
chain  of  mountains — tiw  most  extensive  and  loftiest 
in  Europe, —  which  forms  the  noirtfaem  boundary  of 
Italy,  separating  that  conntary  from  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. They  extend  without  interruption  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Massilia  and 
Genua,  to  that  of  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste,  but  their 
boundaries  axe  imperfiectly  defined,  it  being  abno»t 
impossible  to  fix  on  any  pdnt  of  demarcation  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  while  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Alps,  which 
separate  the  Adriatic  frxnn  the  vallies  of  the  Save 
and  the  Dretve,  are  dosdy  connected  with  the  UIT' 
rian  nu^^  of  mountains,  whidi  continue  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  Bkck  Sea.  Hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  riidges  of  the  Alps  as  aofUmng  as  they 
descend  into  Hlyricnm  ('*  mitesoentia  Alpium  jnga 
per  medium  Qlyricum,"  iii.  25.  s.  28),  and  Mela  goes 
so  fiur  as  to  assert  that  the  Alps  extend  into  Thrace 
(Mela,  ii.  4).  But  though  there  is  much  planability 
in  this  view  considered  as  a  question  of  geographical 
theory,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  term  was  ever 
familiarly  employed  in  so  eztensiye  a  sense.  On  the 
other  hand  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the  Jura  and 
even  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Swabia, 
in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise,  as  mere  ofl^sets 
of  the  Alps  (p.  207).  The  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  a  Cdtic  word  Alb  m  Alp,  signifying  "  a 
height:"  thou^  others  derive  it  from  an  adjective 
AW  ^''  white,"  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
Albus,  and  Is  the  root  of  the  name  dT  Albion.  (Strab. 
p.  202 ;  and  see  Armstrong's  Quelic  Dictionary.) 

It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  obtained  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  probably  in  early  times  r^arded  as  a 
port  of  the  Bhipaean  mountains,  a  general  appella- 
tion for  the  great  mountain  chain,  which  formed  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  geographical  knowledge  to  the 
north.  Lycophron  is  the  earliest  extant  author  wlio 
has  mentioned  thdr  name,  which  he  however  erro- 
neously writes  2d\wia  (Alex,  1361):  and  the  ac- 
ooimt  given  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (iv.  630,  foL),  of 
the  sources  of  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Eridanus  proves 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  geognphy  of  these  regions. 
The  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  and 
still  more  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps 
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first  drew  genenl  atteaidoii  to  tbe  moantaiiis  in 
question,  and  Polybim,  irho  had  himself  visited  the 
portion  of  the  Al|nne  chun  between  Italy  and  Ganli 
was  the  first  to  giTe  an  aceimte  description  of  thsm. 
Still  his  geogrmphical  knowledge  of  Uiair  coarse  and 
extent  was  Teiy  imperfect:  he  jnstly  describes  thsm 
as  extending  firam  tiie  neoghboorhood  of  Massilia  to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gnlf^  but  places  the  sources 
of  the  Rhone  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  Utter,  and 
oonsidera  the  Alps  and  that  river  as  numii^  panllel 
with  each  other  from  NE.  to  SW.  (Polyb.  ii.  14, 
15,  iii.  47.)  Strabo  mora  oomctlj  desoribes  the 
Alps  as  fonning  a  great  cnire  like  a  bow,  the  con- 
cave side  of  which  was  toned  towards  the  plains  of 
Italj;  the  apex  of  the  carve  being  the  territory  of 
the  Salassi,  while  both  extremities  make  a  bend 
round,  the  one  to  the  lignrian  shore  near  Genoa,  the 
other  to  the  head  of  the  Adiiatio.  (Strab.  ppw  128, 
210.)  He  justly  adds  that  throughout  this  whole 
extent  they  formied  a  continnous  chain  or  ridge,  so 
that  they  might  be  almost  r^aided  as  one  moon- 
tain:  bat  that  to  the  east  and  north  they  sent  out 
various  ofikhoots  and  minor  ranges  in  difierent  direo- 
tions.  (Id.  iv.  p.  207.)  Alrndy  previous  to  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 
tribes  by  Augustus,  and  the  construction  of  semal 
high  roads  across  the  principal  passes  of  the  chain, 
as  well  as  the  increased  cfrninwwdal  interooorse  with 
the  nations  on  the  other  side,  had  begun  to  render 
the  Alps  comparatively  familiar  to  the  Brnnans.  But 
Strabo  himself  remarks  (p.  71)  that  their  geogra- 
phical position  was  still  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
errors  of  detail  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  describing 
them  fully  confirm  the  statement.  Ptolemy,  though 
writing  at  a  later  period,  seems  to  have  been  still 
more  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  as  he  re- 
presents the  Mons  Adula  (the  St.  Goihard  or  Splu- 
gen)  as  the  point  where  the  chain  takes  its  great 
Itend  ftaoL  a  northern  to  an  easterly  direction,  while 
Strabo  correctiy  assigns  the  terriioiy  of  the  Salassi 
as  the  punt  where  this  change  takes  place. 

As  the  Bomans  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  Alps,  they  b^^an  to  distingnish  the  difierent 
portions  of  the  chain  by  various  appellations,  which 
continued  in  use  under  the  empire,  and  are  still  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  geographers.  These  distinctive 
epithets  are  as  follows: 

1.  Alpes  Mabitimab  f  A\T((r  mpi^noi^  or  to- 
paBaXiffatoi)^  the  Maritime  Alps,  was  the  name  given, 
probably  from  an  early  period,  to  that  portion  of  the 
range  which  abuts  immediately  upon  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  between  Marseilles  and  Genoa.  Their  limit  was 
fixed  by  some  writers  at  the  Portus  Monoed  or  3fo- 
nacOy  immediately  above  which  rises  a  loffy  headlaui 
on  which  stood  the  trophy  erected  by  Augustus  to 
commemorate  the  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes. 
[Tropajcux  Auoubtl]  Strabo  however  more 
judiciously  regards  the  whole  range  aloQg  the  coast 
of  Liguria  as  far  as  Vada  Sabbata  (Vado^  as  be- 
longing to  the  Maritime  Alps:  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  common  usage  of 
later  times,  as  we  find  both  the  Intemelii  and  In- 
ganni  generally  reckoned  among  the  Alpine  tribes. 
(Strab.  pp.  201,  202;  Liv.  xxviiL  46;  Tac  Higt, 
ii.  12 ;  Vopisc.  ProcuL  12.)  From  this  point  as  fiir 
as  the  river  Varus  (Var)  the  mountains  descend 
quite  to  the  sea-shore:  but  fnxn  the  month  of  the 
Varus  they  trend  to  the  north,  and  this  continues  to 
be  the  direction  of  the  main  chain  as  &r  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pennine  Alps.  The  only  moun- 
tains in  this  part  of  the  range  of  which  the  ancient 
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names  hscve  been  presenred  to  OS  are  the  Mom  Gbma, 
in  which  the  Varus  had  its  source  (Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  5), 
now  called  la  CaSHoh;  and  the  Moss  Vbsulus,  now 
MonU  Viaoy  from  wl^ch  the  Padus  takes  its  rise. 
(Plin.uL  16.S.20;  MeU,u.4;  Serv.a<i^ai.x.708.) 
Pliny  calls  this  the  most  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps, 
which  is  &r  firam  being  correct,  bat  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, and  proodmity  to  the  phins  of  Italy,  combined 
with  its  really  great  elevation  of  11,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  woold  readflj  convey  this  impression  to  an 
unsdeiitific  observer. 

At  A  later  period  of  the  empire  we  find  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  oonstitating  a  separate  provmce,  with  its 
own  Procuntor  (OrelL  Inter,  2214,  3331,  5040), 
but  the  district  thus  designated  was  much  more  es- 
tensiva  than  the  limits  just  stated,  as  the  capital  of 
the  prorinoe  was  Ebrodunum  {Embnm)  in  Gaul. 
(Bocking,  ad  NoHL  Digm,  pp.  473,  488.) 

2.  AuPEB  ConiAX,  or  Cotiuhax,  the  Cottian 
Alps,  included  the  next  portioa  of  the  chain,  from 
the  Mods  Vesolus  northward,  extending  apparentiy 
to  the  neighboorhood  of  the  Moni  Cemtj  though 
their  limit  is  not  clearly  defined.  They  derived  their 
name  from  Gottins,  an  A^one  ehieftaUi,  who  having 
conciliated  the  fiivour  and  friendship  of  Augustus, 
was  left  by  him  in  possessian  of  this  portion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  tiUe  of  PraefecL  His  territory,  which 
comprised  twelve  petty  tribes,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended finim  Ebrodunum  or  EmSnm  in  Gaul,  as  hz 
as  Segusio  or  iSwa  in  Italy,  and  included  the  pass  of 
the  MoiU  Gtnivre,  one  of  the  most  firequented  and 
important  lines  of  communication  between  the  two 
countries.  (Strab.ppLl79,204;  Plin.iii20.  s.24; 
Tac.  ffisL  I  61,  iv.  68 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10.)  The 
territoiy  of  Cottius  was  united  by  Nero  to  the  Boman 
empire,  and  constituted  a  separate  province  under 
the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae.  But  after  the  time  of 
CoDstantine  this  appellation  was  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  province  or  region  of  Italy 
previously  known  as  Liguria.  [Liguria.]  (Orell. 
Inter.  2156,  3601 ;  NoiiL  Dign.  ii  p.  66,  and 
Bocking,  ad  hc.\  P.  Diac.  ii.  17.)  The  principal 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  this  part  of  the 
Alps  are  the  Dbubrtia  (JDwrance)  on  the  W. 
and  the  Dubia  {Dora  Riparia)  on  the  E.,  which 
is  confounded  by  Strabo  (p.  203)  with  the  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  called  Dora  BaUed)  that  fiors 
through  the  country  of  the  SakssL 

3.  Alpes  Gsaiab  (  AAwcis  TpaZu,  PtoL)  called 
also  MoKS  Gbaixjs  (Tac  HisL  iv.  68),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Alps  through  which  lay  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  LiUh  St.  Bernard,  The  precise  ex- 
tent in  which  the  term  was  employed  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  probably  was  never  defined  by  the  ancients 
themselves;  but  modem  geographers  generally  r^aitl 
it  as  comprising  the  portion  of  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  MotU  Cemt  to  Mont  Blanc.  The 
real  origin  of  the  appellation  is  unknown;  it  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  Celtic  word,  but  the  Bomans 
in  later  times  interpreted  it  as  meaning  Grecian^  and 
connected  it  with  die  febulons  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spain.  In  confirm- 
ation of  this  it  appears  that  some  ancient  altars 
(probably  Celtic  monuments)  were  regarded  as 
having  been  erected  by  him  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  are  called  by  some  writers 
Alpbs  Graecab.  (Plin.iii.  20.  s.  24;  Amm.  Marc 
XV.  10.  §  9 ;  Petnm.  de  B,  C.  144—151 ;  Nep.  Hann. 
3.)  Livy  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  "  Cremonis  ju- 
gum^to  this  part  of  the  Alps  (xxi.38),  a  name  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  retained  by  the  Cramontf  a 
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mountain  near  SUHdier.  Pliny  (zi.  42. 8.97)  tenns 
them  Alpbs  Cektronigae  from  the  Gaulish  tribe 
of  the  Gentrones,  who  occupied  their  western  slopes. 

4.  Alpbs  Penninab,  or  PoEimrAx,  the  Pennine 
Alps,  was  the  appeUati<m  bj  which  the  Romans  de- 
signated the  loftiest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
chain,  extending  from  the  Mont  Blanc  on  the  W.,  to 
the  Monte  JRosa  on  the  £.  The  first  form  of  the 
name  is  evidently  the  most  correct,  and  was  derived 
from  the  Celtic  "  Pen"  or  **  Ben,"  a  height  or  srnn- 
mit;  but  the  opinion  having  gained  ground  that  the 
pass  of  the  Gmt  St.  Bernard  over  these  mountains 
was  the  route  pursued  by  Hannibal,  the  name  was 
considered  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Poeni),  and  hence  the  form  Poeninae  is 
frequently  adored  by  later  writers.  Livy  himself 
points  out  the  error,  and  adds  that  the  name  was 
really  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
habitants, frx)m  a  deity  to  whom  an  altar  was  conse- 
crated on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  probably  the  same 
who  was  afterwards  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
themselves  as  Jupiter  Penninus.  (Liv.  xxi.  38 ;  Plin. 
ill.  17.  s.  21;  Strab.  p.  205;  Tac  Bitt  i.  61,  87; 
Amm.  Mare.  zv.  10;  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  x.  13; 
Oreli.  In$cr.  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  The  limits  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  are  nowhere  very  clearly  de^gnated; 
but  it  seems  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  modem  Valaitj  was  called  Vallis  Poenina 
(see  ()rell.  Inecr.  211),  uid  Ammianus  expressly 
places  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
(xv.  11.  §  16),  80  that  the  term  must  have  been 
frequently  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  from  the  Mont  Blanc  eastward  as  far  as 
the  St,  Gothard.  The  name  of  Alpes  Lepomtiae 
from  the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  is  frequently 
applied  by  modern  geographers  to  the  part  of  the 
range  Inhabited  by  them  between  the  Afonte  Rota 
and  the  Mont  St  Gothard^  but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  the  name.  The  **  Alpes  Graiae  et 
Poeninae,"  during  the  Uter  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  constituted  a  separate  province,  which  was 
united  with  Transalpine  Gaul.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Darantasia  and  Octodurus.  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11. 
§  12;  Orell.  Imcr,  3888;  Not.  Diffn,  u.  p.  72; 
Uocking,  ad  loe.  ^.  472.)  Connected  with  these 
we  find  mentioned  the  Alpes  Atractianae  or  Atrecti- 
aiiae,  a  name  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

5.  The  Alpbs  Rhabticab,  or  Rhaetian  Alpe,may 
be  considered  as  adjoining  the  Pennine  Alps  on  the 
east,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  the  countries 
now  called  the  Gruong  and  the  Tyrol  Under  this 
more  general  appellation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
prised the  mountain  mass  called  Mons  Adula,  in 
which  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  [Adula  Mons],  while  Tacitus  expressly 
tells  us  that  that  river  rises  in  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 
{Germ.  1 .)  The  more  eastern  portion  of  the  Rhae- 
tian Alps,  in  which  the  Athesis  and  Atagis  have 
their  sources,  is  called  by  Pliny  and  by  various  other 
writers  the  Alpes  Tridemtdt as, from  the  important 
city  of  Tridentmn  in  the  Southern  Tyrol.  (Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Dion  Cass.  Uv.  22;  Flor.  iii.  4.) 

6.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  from  the  valley 
of  the  Athesis  and  the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  the 
plains  of  Pannonia  and  the  sources  of  the  Save  appear 
to  have  been  known  by  various  appellatiQns,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  Uie  precise  extent  or  ap- 
plication. The  northern  arm  of  the  chain,  which 
extends  through  Noricum  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
'Vienna,  was  known  as  tho  Altes  Nobicab  (Flor. 
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iii.  4;  Plin.  iii.  25.  8. 28),  while  the  more  soathem 
range,  which  bounds  the  plains  of  Venetia,  and  curres 
round  the  modem  Frioul  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trieetej  was  variously  known  as  the  Alpbb  Gak- 
NiCAB  and  Juuae.     The  former  designatioo,  em- 
ployed by  Pliny  (/I  e.),  they  derived  from  the  Carni 
who  inhabited  their  mountain  fastnesses:  the  latter, 
whidi  appears  to  have  become  customary  in  later 
times  (Tac.  Hiet.  m,  8 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  9,  zzxi. 
16;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  560;  Sex.  Ruf.  Breviar.  7), 
frxxn  Julius  Caesar,  who  first  reduced  the  Carni  to 
subjection,  and  founded  in  their  territory  the  towns 
of  Julinm  Camicum  and  Forum  Jnlii,  oi  which  the 
latter  has  given  to  the  provinoe  its  modem  name  of 
the  FriofU,  We  find  also  this  part  of  the  Alps  some- 
times termed  Alpbs  Vbmbtab  (Amm.  Mtfc.  xxxi. 
16.  §  7)  from,  their  bordering  on  the  pnmnte  of 
Venetia.     The  mountain  ridge  immediately  abore 
Trieste^  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  oomects  the  Alps, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  mountains  of  Dahnatia 
and  lUyricum,  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Mo5s 
OcRA  (Oicpa,  Strab.  p.  207;   Ptol.  iii.  1.  §1), 
from  whence  one  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  nei);h- 
bonrhood  of  Tergeste  was  called  the  SuboerinL  (Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24.)  Sxabo  justly  observes  that  tlus  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  whole  Alpine  range :  in  conseqnaice 
of  which  it  was  frxnn  a  very  eariy  period  traTerscd 
by  a  much  frequented  pass,  that  became  the  medium 
of  active  omnmercial  intercourse  from  the  Roman 
colony  of  Aquileia  with  tlie  valleys  of  the  Save  and 
Drove,  and  by  means  of  those  rireis  with  the  pluns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

7.  We  also  find,  as  ahneady  mentioned,  the  sanM 
of  the  Alps  sometimes  extoided  to  the  mountain 
ranges  of  lUyricum  and  Dalmatia:  thus  Pliny  (li. 
42.  s.  97)  speaks  of  the  Alpes  Dauiaticae,  and 
Tacitus  of  the  Alpes  Pakhonigae  {Hist.  ii.  98, 
iii.  1),  by  which  however  he  perhaps  means  little 
more  tluu  the  Julian  Alps.  But  this  extensive  rise 
of  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  generally 
adopted. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  Alps,  and  those 
natural  phenomena  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
them,  they  yet  exhibit  on  a  greater  scale  than  any 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  must  have  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  and  geographers :  and  the 
difilculties  and  dangers  of  the  passes  over  diem  were, 
as  was  natural,  greatly  exaggerated.     Polybius  was 
the  first  to  give  a  rational  account  of  them,  and  has 
described  theur  characteristio  features  on  occadon 
of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  in  a  manner  of  which  the 
accuracy  has  been  attested  by  all  modem  writers 
Strabo  also  gives  a  very  good  account  of  them,  noticing 
particularly  the  danger  arising  from  the  ttvtUanches 
or  sudden  falls  of  snow  and  ice,  which  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  frozen  masses  above,  and 
hurried  the  traveller  over  the  side  of  the  precipi^-e 
(p.   204).      Few   attempts  appear  to   have  been 
made  to  estimate  their  actual  height;  biU  Polybius 
remazics  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  highest 
raountainsof  Greece  and  Thraoe,01ympas,08sa,  Athos 
&c :  for  that  almost  any  of  these  moantains  nu<:ht 
be  ascended  by  an  active  walker  in  a  single  d:iy, 
while  he  would  scarcely  ascend  the  Alps  in  five :  a 
statement  greatly  exaggemted.      (Polyb.  op.  Stmh. 
p.  209.)    Strabo  on  the  contnuy  tells  as,  that  the 
direct  ascent  of  the  highest  swnmits  of  the  moantains 
in  the  territory  of  the  Medulli,    did  not  excci'd 
100  stadia,  and  the  same  distance  for  the  descent  on 
the  other  idde  mto  Italy  (p.  203),  while  Fliny 
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Cn.^y)  m^Ku&  \n  tHtimmte  Uie  perpendkiilwlidght 

oCMmeoClhieVilticsi  Bommits  at  not  ]e»  tlianj^ 

mieii   Tb(B  kngth  of  tbe  whole  noge  is  ttttmated 

by  PoljUvs  at  only  S200  atadia,  while  Cielios  An- 

Upater  ((jnofted  Vj  Plmj  iu.  18.  s.  2S)  stated  it  aa 

i»t  In  tbaa  lOOOmiks,  reckonmg  along  the  foot  of 

the  mnwntahw  firam  sea  to  sea.     Plin j  himadf  evti- 

natei  the  same  distaneo  cakiilated  from  the  river 

Vans  to  the  Axabt  at  745  miles,  a  6ir  appraxima- 

tka  to  tbe  truth.     He  also  jnstlj  remarks  that  the 

nrj  diflferent  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  Alps 

p-na  bf  cBflerent  aothocs  were  fbnnded  on  the  iact 

«f  its  great  ioaqfnaUty :  the  eastern  portion  of  the 

na^  betweoa  Germany  and  Italy  being  not  less  than 

100  buIbs  aonoea,  while  the  other  portions  did  not 

fxceadra  (Plin.iiL  19.  a.  23.)  Strsbo  teDs  os  that 

«iule  the  more  lofty  snmmits  of  the  Alps  were  either 

enfend  with  perpetual  snow,  or  so  bare  and  mgged 

as  to  be  akogether  nniithahitahle,  the  sides  were 

cfathed  with  eatenaife  fbnsts,  and  the  lower  slopes 

sad  TsUies  wave  coltiTated  and  well  peopled.  There 

was  lamwei  alwaya  a  scarcity  of  com,  which  the 

inhabttanta  ptuciued  firam  those  of  the  plains  in  ex* 

change  far  the  productions  of  their  moontains,  the 

chief  of  which  were  resin,  pitch,  pine  wood  for  torches, 

wax,  honey,  and  cheese.    PxerioQS  to   the  time  of 

Aognstos,  the  Alpine  tribes  had  been  given  to  pre- 

(^atfliy  habits,  and  were  continnaHy  |Jnndering  their 

laocc  wealthy  neighboors,  bat  after  they  had  been 

completely  snbdoed  and  roads  made  through  their 

tenitocies  they  devoted  themselves  whn  to  the  arts 

of  peace  and  hnsbandiy.    (Strab.  pp.  206,  207.) 

Nor  were  the  Alps  wanting  in  more  valoable  pro- 

dnctionsL     Gold  mines  or  rather  washings  were 

worked  in  them  in  varions  places,  especially  in  the 

tsritocy  of  the  Salassi  (the  Vol  dAotta\  where 

theRoKDans  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from  them; 

and  in  the  None  Alps,  near  Aqoileia,  where  gold  was 

fcoad  in  lamps  as  lug  as  a  bean  after  digging  only  a 

few  fret  below  the  sorfoce  (Strab.  pp.  205,  208). 

The  inm  mines  of  the  Noric  Alps  were  also  well 

known  to  tbe  Bomsns,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 

ezcdlent  qoality  of  the  metal  famished  by  them, 

whScfa  was  pecoHariy  well  adapted  for  swords.  (Plin. 

xxxiT.14.a.41 ;  Hor.Carm.1. 16. 9,l>od:xviL71.) 

The  rodE  crystal  so  abondant  in  the  Alps  was  mnch 

valued  by  the  Rnmans,  and  diligently  sought  for  in 

coDseqiiaice  by  the  natives.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  9, 1 0.) 

Semal  kinds  of  animals  axe  also  noticed  by  ancient 

writers  as  pecoliar  to  the  Alps;  among  these  are  the 

Chamois  (the  rapio^pra  of  Pliny),  the  Ibex,  and  the 

MamoC  Pliny  also  mentions  white  hares  and  white 

irnmse  or  Ptarmigan.    (Plin.  viiL  79.  s.  81,  x.  68. 

S.85;  Yarr.  dilLILm.  12.)  Pdybins  described  a 

large  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  bat  with  a  neck  like  a 

'viU  boar,eridently  the  £lk(Cervas  Aloes)  now  found 

onlym  the  north  of  Europe;  (Polyb.ap.^kro6.  p.208.) 

It  would  be  fanpoasible  here  to  enumerate  in  detail 

«n  the  pettj  tribes  which  inhabited  the  vallies  and 

dopes  of  the  Alps.     The  inscription  on  the  trophy 

of  Ai^ostus  alrndy  mentioned,  gives  the  names  of 

Kit  len  than  forty-fbor  "  Gentes  Alpinae  devictae," 

nany  of  wfaidi  are  otherwiae  wholly  unknown  (Plin. 

u>  io.  a  24).     Tbe  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Suta 

JnotioB  fourteen  tribes  that  were  subject  to  Cottiua, 

vt  wfticb  Okt  greater  part  are  equally  obscure. 

(OftflL  InBcr.  626;  Millin,  Vcy.  e»  IHemoia,  vol.  i. 

pi  I06L)    Those  tribes,  whose  locality  can  be  deter- 

miVrf  with  tolenble  certainty,  or  whose  names  ap- 

par  ffi  historT,  wiU  be  found  under  their  respective 

r  fflr  an  cxaniin»t*<«  of  the  whole  list  **-- 
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reader  may  oonsnit  Walckenaer,  Geo^rtg^U  de$ 
tiaules  vol.  iL  pp.  43 — 66. 

The  eternal  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  the 
sources  firam  which  flow  several  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Europe:  the  Bhone,  the  Bhine,  and  the  Po,  as  well 
as  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  the 
Drave  and  the  Save.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
enter  into  a  geographical  or  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  coontless  minor  streams  which  derive  their 
sources  from  the  Alps,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
the  countries  to  which  they  severally  bekog. 

Pataei  o/the  Alps, 

"MxDj  of  the  passes  across  the  great  central  chain 
of  the  Alps  are  so  clearly  indicat^  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  them,  and  the  vallies  through 
which  these  flow,  that  they  must  probably  have  been 
known  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  a  very  early 
period.  Lopg  before  the  passage  of  the  western 
Alps  by  Hannibal,  we  know  that  these  mountains 
were  crossed  by  successive  swarms  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders (Polyb.  iiL  48 ;  Liv.  v.  83),  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  more  easily  accessibie  passes 
of  the  Khaetian  and  Julian  Alps  had  afforded  a  way 
for  the  migrations  of  nations  in  still  earlier  ag(». 
The  particular  route  taken  by  Hannibal  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy.*  But  it  is  dear  firom  the  whole 
narrative  of  Polybius,  that  it  was  one  already  pre- 
viously known  and  finquented  by  the  mountaineers 
that  guided  him:  and  a  few  years  later  his  brother 
Has<hrubal  appean  to  have  crossed  the  same  pass 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Polybius,  ac- 
cording to  Stiabo,  was  acquaintiHl  with  only  foor 
passes,  viz.:  1.  that  through  Liguria by  the Haritiine 
Alps;  2.  that  through  the  Tanrini,  which  was  the 
one  traversed  by  Hannibal;  3.  that  through  the  Sa- 
ksd;  and  4.  that  through  the  Rhaetians.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab,  p.  209.)  At  a  later  period  Pompey,  on 
his  march  into  Spain  (b.  c  77),  opened  out  a  pas- 
sage  for  his  army,  which  he  describes  as  **  difliEirent 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the 
Romans."  (Pompeu  £puL  ap,  SaUvtt,  MisL  iii. 
p.  230,  ed.  GerhuJL)  Shortly  after  this  time  Varro 
(in  a  passage  in  which  there  appears  to  be  much 
confusion)  speaks  of  fae  passes  across  the  Alps 
(without  including  the  more  easterly  ones),  which 
he  enumerates  as  follows:  "  Una,  quae  est  juxta 
mare  per  Liguras;  altera  qua  Hannibal  transiit; 
tertia  qua  Pompeius  ad  Hispaniense  helium  pro- 
fectus  est:  qu2uta  qua  Haidnibal  de  Gallia  in 
Itallatn  venit:  quinta,  quae  quondam  a  Graecis 
possessa  est,  quae  exinde  Alpes  Graedae  appel- 
lantur."  (Varr.  ap,  Serv.  ad  Aeti.  x.  13.)  From 
the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  that  of  the  Alpine  tribes  by  Au- 
gustus, the  passes  over  the  Alps  came  to  be  well 
known,  and  were  traversed  by  high  roads,  several  of 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  mountains,  were  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
These  passes  were  the  following:  — 

1.  "  Peb  Aj^bs  Maritimas,'*  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  llaritime  Alps  firom 
Genua  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  Though  the 
line  of  sea-coast  must  ahrays  have  ofiered  a  natural 
means  of  communication,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
frequented  by  the  Romans  until  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  had  been  eflfectually  subdued ;  and  it 
appears  certain  that  no  regular  road  was  constructed 

*  See  the  article  HAinciBAL,in  the  Diet.  o/Biojr, 
vol.  il  p.  333,  and  the  works  there  referred  to. 
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along  it  fiU  the  time  of  Angoetas.  The  moDmneiit 
which  thatemperorerectedover  the  highest  part  of  the 
pass  (just  above  the  Portns  Manoed),  to  oommemo- 
rate  the  redactioQ  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  the  Boman  load  ma/  be  distinetlj  txaoed 
for  several  miles  co  each  side  of  it  [Tbopaka 
Auouan.]  It  did  not  follow  the  same  line  as  the 
modem  road,  but,  after  ascending  from  near  Men- 
tone  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  at  Turbia,  descwided 
a  side  valley  to  Cennnelioa  (CMes),  and  proceeded 
from  thenoe  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vams,  leaving 
Nicaea  on  the  left.  The  stations  along  this  road 
from  Vada  Sabbata  {Vado)  to  AntipoUs  ace  thus 

given  in  the  Itin.  Ant  p.  296: -— 

H.P.  H.P. 

PulloiHce  -   xii.  Lumone         -  -    z. 

Albingauno  AlpeSumma(7Wr6»a)    vi. 

{Albengct)       -  viiL  Cemendo  (C7m»es)  -  viii. 

Luco  Bomiani     -   xy.  Varum  flumen  -    vL 

Goeta  Balenae  -  xvi.  AntipoUs  {AntiSbee)  -  x. 
AIbintimilio(  KtA- 

Hmiglia)         -  xvi 

This  line  of  road  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  a  part 
of  the  Via  Anrelia,  of  which  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
continuation;  but  vre  leain  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  mile-stones  discovered  near  Tturbia  that  it  was 
properly  called  the  Via  Julia. 

2.  *'  Pkb  Alpks  ComAs,"  by  the  pass  now 
called  the  MoiU  Genhre^  from  Augusta  Taurinorum 
to  Brigantio  (BruififOfi)  and  Ebrodonum  (^Embrun) 
in  Gaol.  This  was  the  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation  from  the  north  of  Italy  to  Transalpine  Gaul: 
it  is  evidentiy  that  followed  by  Caesar  when  he 
hastened  to  oppose  the  Helvetii,  '*  qua  j»t)ximum 
iter  in  ulteriorem  Galllam  per  Alpes  erat"  (£.  G,  i. 
10),  and  is  probably  the  same  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  first  explored  by  Pompey,  It  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  passes  most  frequented  by  the  Bo- 
roans,  and  is  termed  by  Ammianus  (xv.  10)  **  via 
media  et  compendiaria."  That  writer  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass,  the  highest  ridge  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Matboxab  Moks, 
a  name  retained  in  the  middle  ages,  and  foond  in 
the  Itin.  HierosoL  p.  556.  Just  at  its  foot,  on  the 
Italian  side,  was  the  station  Ad  Mabtxs,  probably 
near  the  modem  village  of  Ovbt,  The  distances 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  841)  are,  frmn  Taurini 
(Augusta  Taurinorum)  to  Segusio  {Stud)  51  M.  P. 
(a  great  overstatement:  the  correct  distance  would 
be  36);  thence  — 

Ad  Kartis  -      xvi.      Hamae     -  xviiL 
Brigantio    -    xviii.      Ebuiodono  xviiL 
Though  now  littie  frequented,  this  pass  is  one  of  the 
lowest  and  easiest  of  those  over  the  main  chain. 

3.  **  Pbr  Alpbb  Gbaias,"  by  the  JUttfe  SL  Ber- 
nard. This  route,  which  led  from  Milan  and  the 
plains  of  the  Po  by  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  to  Au- 
gusta Praetoria  {Xotta),  and  from  thence  across  the 
moimtain  pass  into  the  vaUey  of  the  Isara  (Iske), 
und  through  the  Tarentaite  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 
dunum,  is  supposed  by  many  writers  to  have  been 
that  followed  by  Hannibal.  It  was  certainly  crossed 
by  D.  Bratus  with  his  army  after  the  batUe  of  Mu- 
tina,  B.  c.  43.  But  though  it  presents  much  less 
lutural  difficulties  than  its  neighbour  the  Great  St. 
Bernard^  it  appears  to  have  Wn  littie  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Salassians, 
until  Augustus,  after  having  oom|detely  subdued 
that  people,  constracted  a  carriage  road  over  the 
Graian  Alps,  which  thenceforward  became  one  of 
the  most  important  and  frequented  lines  of  o^mmuni- 
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cation  between  Itdy  and  GauL    (Stab  p.208; 
Tac  Eiet.  ii.  66,  iv«  68.) 

The  stations  on  this  route  are  thus  given  in  tbe 
Itineraiy,  beginning  from  Eporedia,  at  the  CDtiance 
of  the  Vald'Aoita: — 

H.P. 

Vitridum  (Ferrcs)  -        -       -      xxi. 

Augusta  Praetoria  (Aotta)        -     xxv. 

Arebrigium  (5.  Didier)     -        -     xxv. 

Beigintrum  (Bourg.  S.  Mamrice)     xxiv. 

Danntasia  {Moutlien)     -        -    xviiL 

Obilinum        ....      xiii. 

Ad  Publicanos  (Cbn/Caiw)  -        iiL 

From  thenoe  there  brandied  off  two  hnes  of  road, 
the  one  by  Lemincum  (Chamberf/)  and  Augusta 
Allobrogum  to  Vienna,  the  other  northwards  to  Ge- 
neva ai^  the  Lacns  Lemannus. 

4.  *<  Peb  Alpes  PEznmraB,"  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.    This  route,  which  branded  off  from  the 
former  at  Augusta  Praetoria,  and  led  direct  across 
the  monntun,  from  thenoe  to  Octodurus  (Martiffmi) 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  head  of  tbe  Lake 
Lemannus,  appears  to  have  been  known  and  fre- 
quented from  very  early  tinties,  though  it  was  never 
rmdered  practicable  for  carriages.    Caesar  speaks  of 
it  as  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  mer- 
chants and  traders,  notwithstanding  the  exactiou  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  wild  tribes  that 
then  occupied  this  part  of  the  Alps.    (JB.  G.  iii.  I.) 
The  numeroos  inscriptions  and  votive  tablets  that 
have  been  discovered  snfficientiy  attest  how  much 
tiiis  pass  was  frequented  in  later  times:  and  it  was 
repeatedly  traveiBed  by  Roman  armies.     (OrelL 
Itucr.  voL  i  p.  104;  Tac Hi$L  L  61,  iv.  68.)  Tbe 
distances  by  this  road  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary. 
From  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
Summo  Pennine,  where  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter — 
M.  P.  XXV.;  thence  to  Octodoms  (Martigmf)  xxv.; 
and  from  thence  to  Viviseom  (Fewqr)  34  miles, 
passing  two  obscure  atationa,  the  names  of  which  an 
probably  corrupt 

5.  The  next  pass,  for  which  vre  find  no  appn>- 
priate  name,  led  from  the  head  of  the  Lacns  Lariofl 
to  Brigantia  (.Sre^ens),  on  the  LaJse  of  ContioMt. 
We  find  no  mention  of  this  route  in  early  times;  bat 
it  must  have  been  that  taken  by  Stilicho,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  he  proceeded  firom  Mediolanum 
through  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  smnmon  the  Vinde* 
lidans  and  Noricans  to  the  relief  of  Honoriua.  (Clan- 
dian.  B.  Get.  t.  820 — 360.)     The  Itineraries  give 
two  routes  across  this  part  of  the  Alps;  the  one 
apparentiy  following  the  line  of  the  noodem  para  of 
the  SpUigen,  by  Clavenna  (Chiavenma)  and  Tar- 
vessedo  (?)  to  Curia ( Coire) :  tbe  other  crosnng  the 
pass  of  tiie  Septknerf  by  Muma  and  Tinnetio  {Tin- 
ten)  to  Curia,  where  it  rejoined  tbe  preceding  route. 

6.  **  Per  Alpes  RHAsncAs  or  TsiDEimMAS,'' 
thrxnigh  the  modem  Tyrol,  which,  frtun  the  natural 
fiuilities  it  presents,  must  alvrays  have  been  one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  oommnnication  between 
Italy  and  the  countries  on  tbe  S.  of  the  Danube. 
The  high  road  led  from  Verona  to  Tridentnm  (where 
it  was  joined  by  a  cross  road  from  (>pitergium  throofrh 
the  Val  Sugana)y  and  thenoe  up  the  valley  of  the 
Athesu  as  far  as  Botten^  frxnn  which  point  it  fol- 
lowed the  Atagis  or  Eimch  to  its  source,  and  crosacd 
the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  Veldidana  (  Wilde»j  near 
/pw6nidb),  and  from  thenoe  acroaa  another  mountain 
pass  to  Augusta  Vindelioorum.     [Rhastia.3 

7.  A  road  led  from  Aquileia  to  Julinm  Camicum 
{Zufflio)f  and  firom  thenoe  acnMs  the  Julian  Alps  to 
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ALPHEIU^ 

UuniB  in  ih^nSkj  of  the  GaU^  snd  hy  that  Talley 
and  the  Putter  Thai  to  join  the  preceding  road  at 
YlpiteDonif  xwar  the  loot  of  the  Bremter.  The  Bt»- 
lioDs  (few  of  wfakh  can  he  determined  with  any 
certaintj)  are  ffana  giTea  (Itiii.  Ant  p.  279):  — 

M.P. 
Fram  Aq[oili4»  Ad  Tricenmnm  - 
Jofinm  Camiciun 
Londo        -        -     zzii 
A^nnto      -        -     zTxii. 
Littamo      -        -    zziii. 
Sehato 
'Vipiteno     - 

8.  Anotber  bigb  road  kd  from  Aquileia  eastward 
up  the  valley  of  the  W^ppach,  and  from  thence 
acnes  the  hanren  moontamoos  tract  of  comparatiTeljr 
nan  devrntioQ  (the  Mods  Ocra),  which  separates  it 
from  the  vallej  of  the  SaTns,  to  Aemona  in  Plsn- 
Sfonia.  Tliere  can  he  no  doabt  that  this  pass,  which 
pRsents  no  consideraUe  natural  difScnlties,  was  from 
the  earikst  ages  the  higfawaj  of  nations  from  the 
lanks  of  the  Daimbe  into  Italj,  as  it  agun  became 
after  the  fiJl  of  the  Roman  empire.  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10.) 
TIm  distance  from  Aqnileia  to  Aemona  is  given  bj 
the  Itin.  Ant.  at  76  Soman  miles,  which  cannot  be 
hr  from  the  tmUi ;  but  the  intennediate  stations  are 
Terr  vncertam.  [£.  ^.  B.] 

ALPHEIUS  CAX^K^f :  Mufea,  J^  or  Bqfid, 
and  Rwer  of  Karitena\  the  chief  lirer  of  Pelo- 
poDnesDs,  rises  in  the  SE.  of  Arcadia  on  the  fron- 
tien  of  T^aronia,  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  throogh 
Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  after  passing  Oljmpia  falls 
into  the  Ionian  Sea.    The  Alpheins,  Hke  several 
other  rivers  and  lakes  in  Arcadia,  disappears  more 
than  oDce  in  the  fimestone  moontains  of  the  oonntrj, 
i3id  then  emerges  again,  after  flowing  some  distance 
undeigiuond.     Pansanias  (viii.  54.  §  I,  seq.,  44. 
§  4)  rdates  that  the  soorce  of  the  Alpheins  is  at 
I'fajiace,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia; 
and  that,  afler  receiving  a  stream  rising  from  manj 
fcroall  fomitains,  at  a  place  called  Sjmbola,  it  flows 
into  the  territory  of  Tegea,  where  it  sinks  nnder- 
groanl    it  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia 
fr«a  Asea,  ckee  to  the  fimntain  of  the  Eorotas. 
The  two  rivers  then  mix  thdr  waters,  and  after 
flowii^  in  a  common  channel  for  the  distance  of 
nearlj^  20  stadia,  thej  again  sink  nndei^gronnd,  and 
reappear,  —  the  Enn^as  in  Laconia,  the  Aipbdus 
at  Pegae,  the  Foontains,  in  the  territory  of  M^a- 
kipoEs  in  Arcadia.    Strsho  (p.  348)  also  states  that 
the  Alpheiiis  and  Eorotas  riise  from  two  foontains 
near  Aaea,  and  that,  after  flowing  several  stadia 
nndergroond,  the  Enrotas  reappears  in  the  Blemi- 
naCiB  in  Laconia,  and  the  Alpheins  in  Arcadia.    In 
another  passage  (p.  275)  Strabo  reUtes,  that  it  was 
a  eommon  belief  that  if  two  chaplets  dedicated  to 
the  Alphdiis  and  the  Enrotas  were  thrown  into  the 
stream  near  Asea,  each  woold  reappear  at  the  sonrces 
fif  the  river  to  which  it  was  destined.    This  stoxy 
accordi  with  the  statement  of  Pansanias  as  to  the 
oniaa  of  the  waters  from  the  two  fountains,  and 
their  eome  in  a  comnum  cihanneL    The  aoooont  of 
Paossmu  is  confirmed  in  many  psrticnlars  by  the 
oiMerratiaos  of  Goloool  Leake  and  others.     The 
river,  in  the  first  part  of  its  oonrse,  is  now  called 
theSardada,  which  rises  at  Krya  Viy&if  the  ancient 
Phyheey  and  which  receives,  a  little  below  Krya 
yfjfif  a  stream  fonned  of  several  small  moontain 
tHTCDts,  by  winch  the  ancient  Symbok  is  recog- 
nised.   On  entering  the  Tegeatic plain,  iheSardnda 
now  ibm  to  the  KE.;  bat  there  are  strong  reasons 
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lit 


for  believing  that  it  anciently  flowed  to  Hhb  NW., 
and  disappeared  in  the  KatavAhra  of  the  marsh  of 
TakL*  (Leake,  iWopoanenoca,  p.  112,  seq.) 
The  two  reputed  sonrces  of  the  Alpheins  and  £u- 
rotas  are  fc»md  near  the  remains  (Sf  Asea,  at  the 
copious  source  of  water  called  Framgdvtyti;  but 
whether  the  soorce  of  the  Alpheins  be  really  the 
vent  of  the  lake  of  TViU,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty.  These  two  fountains  unite  their  waters, 
as  Pansanias  describes,  and  again  sink  into  the 
earth.  After  passing  under  a  mountain  called  Teim' 
ioiMi,  the  Alpiheius  reappears  at  MAnnarOy  probably 
P^^ae.    (Lnke,  Morea,  voL  iii.  p.  37,  seq.) 

Below  P^ae,  the  Alpheins  receives  the  Ukusson 
{'E^Mrff^:  River  ofIkmA)j  on  which  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  30  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Below 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe  (AMteno),  the 
Alpheitts  flows  through  a  defile  in  the  mountains, 
called  the  pass  of  Lavdha.  This  pass  is  the  only 
opening  in  the  mountains,  by  which  the  waters  of 
central  Arcadia  find  their  way  to  the  western  sea. 
It  divides  the  upper  plain  of  the  Alpheins,  of  which 
M^alopoHs  was  the  chief  place,  from  the  lower 
plain,  in  which  Heraea  was  situated.  (Leake, 
MoreOj  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  seq.)  Below  Heraea,  the 
Alpheins  recdves  the  Ladok  (A^wi*),  which  rises 
near  Cleitor,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
&ther  of  Daphne.  The  Ladon  is  now  called  Rufmy 
Rufid  or  JRofid^  by  which  name  the  Alpheins  is 
called  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon.  In  tho 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Alpheius  is  usually 
called  the  Hwer  of  Karitena.  Below  the  Ladon, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  the  Alpheius  receives 
the  EBYUAirrHUS  ('Ep6ftay0os),  rising  in  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  forming  the  boun- 
daiy  between  Elis  and  the  territories  (^  Heraea  in 
Arcadia.  After  entering  Elis,  it  flows  past  Olym- 
pia,  forming  the  boundary  between  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia,  and  fidls  into  the  Cyparissian  gulf  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  temple 
and  grove  of  Artemis  Alpheionia.  From  the  pass  of 
Lavdha  to  the  sea,  the  Alpheins  is  wide  and  shal- 
low: in  summer  it  is  divided  into  several  torrents, 
flowing  between  islands  or  sandbanks  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  while  in  winter  it  is  full,  rapdd,  and 
turbid.  Its  banks  produce  a  great  number  of  large 
plane-trees.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  Ptlo- 
pomtenaea,  p.  8.) 

Alpheius  appears  as  a  celebrated  river-god  in 
mythology;  and  it  was  apparently  the  subterranean 
passage  of  the  river  in  ^e  upper  part  of  its  course 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fi&ble  that  the  Alpheius  flowed 
beneatn  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia  in  Syracuse.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Alphmts.) 
Hence  Ovid  calls  the  nymph  Arethusa,  Alphelcu, 
{Met,  V.  487.)  Virgil  {Aen.  x.  179)  gives  the  epi- 
Uiet  afAlpheae  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Pisae, because 
the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonists 
from  Pisa  in  Elis,  near  which  the  Alpheins  flowed. 

ALSA,  a  small  river  of  Venetia  (Plin.  iii.  1 8.  s.  22) 
still  called  the  J  twa,  which  flows  into  the  lagunes  of 
MaranOf  a  few  miles  W.  of  Aquileia.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  its  banks  in  a.  d.  340,  between  tho 
younger  Constantino  and  the  generals  of  his  brother 
Gonstaus,  in  which  Constantino  himself  was  slain, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river  Alsa.  (Victor, 
Epit.  41.  §  21;  Hieron.  Chron.  ad  arm.  2356.) 

*  The  preceding  account  will  be  made  clearer  by 
referring  to  the  map  under  MAimxisiA. 


1 12  ALSIETINUS. 

ALSIETFNUS  LACUS,  a  small  lake  in  Etruria, 
aboat  2  miles  distant  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus, 
between  it  and  the  basin  or  crater  of  Baccano,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Martignano.  Its  ancient  name 
is  preserved  to  us  only  by  Frontinus,  from  whom  we 
Icam  that  Augustus  conveyed  the  water  from  thence 
to  Borne  by  an  aqueduct,  named  the  Aqua  Alsietina, 
more  than  22  miles  in  length.  The  water  was, 
however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  served  only  to 
supply  a  Kaumachia,  and  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
It  was  joined  at  Garbiae,  a  station  on  the  Via 
Claudia,  15  miles  from  Rome,  by  another  branch 
bringing  water  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus.  (Frontin. 
de  Aquaed.  §§  11,  71.)  The  channel  of  the  aque- 
duct is  still  in  good  preservation,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  may  be  traced  for  many  miles 
of  its  course.  (Nibby,  jDitUondf  voL  L  pp.  133 
—137.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'LSIUM  ^AXffiov.  £tk  Alsiensis:  Palo),  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  between  Pyigi  and  Fregenae, 
at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  Portus  Augusti 
(Porto)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.301.)  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Dionysins  (L  20) 
among  the  cities  which  were  founded  by  the  Pe* 
lasgians  in  connection  with  the  aborigines,  and 
afterwards  wrested  from  them  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans).  But  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory as  an  Etruscan  city,  or  during  the  wars  of  that 
l)copIe  with  Bome.  In  b.  c.  245  a  Boman  colony 
was  established  there,  which  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  "  coluniae  maritimae;"  and  in 
common  with  these  claimed  exemption  from  all 
military  service,  a  claim  which  was,  however,  over- 
ruled during  the  exigencies  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  (Veil.  Pat  i  14;  Liv.  xx\ii.  38.)  No  sub- 
sequent notice  of  it  occurs  in  history,  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we 
learn  from  an  inscriptioD  of  the  time  of  Carocalla 
that  it  still  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  correspond- 
ing mtmicipal  organisation.  (Strab.  pp.  225,  226 ; 
Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4;  Gruter,  Inscr. 
p.  271.  3.)  It  appears  to  have  early  become  a 
favourite  resort  with  the  wealthy  Romans  as  a  place 
of  retirement  and  pleasure  ("  marUimus  et  volup- 
iaritu  locus:"  Fronto,  Ep.  p.  207,  ed.  Bom.);  thus 
we  find  that  Pompey  the  Great  had  a  vilU  there, 
and  Caesar  also,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  and  at  which  all  the  nobles  of  Bome  hastened 
to  greet  him.  (Cic  pro  Milan.  20,  ad  Fam,  ix.  6, 
ad  Ait.  xiii.  50.)  Another  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Verginius  Bufus,  the  guardian  of  Pliny,  and 
we  learn  from  Fronto  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
had  a  villa  there,  to  which  several  of  his  epistles  are 
aildreased.  (Plin.^.  vi.  10;  Fronto,  Ep.  p.  205 — 
215.)  At  a  later  period  the  town  itself  had  fidlen 
into  utter  decay,  but  the  site  was  still  occupied  by 
villas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Pyigi. 
(Rutil  Itki.  i.  223.) 

The  site  of  Alsium  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  distance 
from  PortOf  at  the  modem  village  of  Pah,  a  poor 
place  with  a  fort  and  mole  of  the  17th  centuiy,  in 
the  construction  of  which  many  ancient  materials 
have  been  used.  Besides  these,  the  whole  shore  to 
the  E.  of  the  village,  fur  the  space  of  more  than  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  buildings  which 
appear  to  liave  belonged  to  a  Boman  villa  of  im- 
perial date,  and  of  the  most  magnificent  scale  and 
style  of  construction.  These  ruins  are  described 
in  detail  by  Nibby  (^IHniomi  di  Roma,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  527,  528).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALTHAEA  CAX0aIa:  Eih,  'AXOmosX  ^^  chief 
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city  of  the  Olcades  in  Spain,  not  far  fnm  Carthage 
Nova.  Its  capture  was  Hamiibal's  first  exploit  in 
Spain.  (Polyb.  iii.  13 ;  Steph.  £yz.  s.  v.)  Its  position 
is  unknown.  Livy  calls  it  Carteia  (xzL  5).    [P.  S.] 

ALTl'NUM  C^\rt»op  :  AUino),  a  city  of  Vo- 
netia  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lagunes,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Sihs  {Sele)  mar 
its  mouth.  We  learn  fnnn  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  32  Boman  miles  from  Patavium,  and 
31  from  Concordia.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  128,  281.) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  oiarsh  or  lagane, 
like  Bavenna,  and  we  learn  that  travellerB  were  in 
the  habit  of  proceeding  by  water  along  the  lagunes 
from  Bavenna  to  AltiuunL  Tacitus  also  speaks  of 
it  as  open  to  attack  by  sea  ;  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  distant  about  2  miles  from  the  lagmies. 
(Stnib.  p.  214  ;  Vitruv.  i.  4.  §  11  ;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  126  ;  Tac.  HitL  iiL  6.)  The  first  historical 
mention  of  Altinum  is  fi>und  in  Velldns  Patercnloa 
(ii.  76)  during  the  wan  of  the  Second  Triomvirale, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  it  oontiiiued 
under  the  Boman  Empire,  one  of  the  most  coa- 
siderable  places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Pliny  assigns 
it  only  the  rank  of  a  munici{Aum  ;  but  we  leom 
from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  probably  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Plin.  iiL 
18.  B.  22  ;  Orell.  Inter.  4082  ;  Zumpt  da  Colon. 
p.  402.)  Besides  its  municipal  importance,  the 
shores  of  tlie  adjoining  lagunes  became  a  fiivourite 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Bomans,  and  weregmdoally 
lined  with  villas  which  are  described  by  Martial 
(iv.  25)  as  rivalling  those  of  Baiae.  The  adjoiDiu^ 
plains  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  tbdr 
wool,  while  the  lagunes  abounded  in  fish  of  all 
kinds,  especially  shell-fiah.  (Mart  xiv.  155;  Plin. 
xxxii.  11.  s.  53;  Cassiod.  Ep.  Varr.  xii.  22.)  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  L.  Verus  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  A.  D.  169.  (Eutrop.  viil.  10;  Jul.  Capit 
Ver.  9;  Vict  de  Caet.  15.)  The  modem  village 
ciAlUno  is  a  very  poor  place;  the  period  of  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  b  unkno^Kii, 
but  its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  fled  fur 
refuge  from  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  to  7or- 
celloj  an  island  in  the  lagunes  about  4  miles  distant, 
to  which  the  episcopal  see  %vas  transfored  in  a.  d. 
635.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALTIS.     [Olympia.] 

ALU'NTIUM  or  HALU'NTIUM  (•AAoktwi', 
Ptol.;  'AXo^vrcoy,  Dion.  Hal. :  Eth.  ^AKorrofos,  Ha- 
luntinus),  a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Tyndaris  and  Calacta.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  some  authors  to  a  portion  of  the  oompanions  of 
Aeneas,  who  remained  behind  in  Sicily  under  a 
leader  named  Patron  (Dionys.  i.  51);  but  it  i)ro- 
bably  was,  in  reality,  a  Sicelian  town.  No  mentioa 
of  it  is  found  in  IModorus,  nor  is  it  noticed  in  lii-^ 
tory  prior  to  the  Boman  conquest  of  Sicily.  Bat  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  He  mentions  it  as  having  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres,  who, 
not  content  with  ruinous  extortions  (^  com,  cao- 
pelled  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  ornamental 
plate.  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  43,  iv.  23.)  We  leam  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  the  rank  of  a  mnnici- 
pium,  and  was  a  flourishing  town  at  least  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Its  site  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute,  but 
there  are  very  strong  ai^pmients  to  prove  that  it 
occupied  the  same  situation  as  the  modem  town  of 
San  Marco,  which  rises  on  a  lofty  liill  of  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  about  S  miles  from  the  Tynhenian 


ALTDDA. 

M.  (&B7lli'k  Scifr,  pL  97.)    Thii  padliia  enetl J 

axait  with  tfaU  dMeribed  b;  Ciccm,  w' 
Dill  Want  inxiU  nut  tike  tbc  tnwbk 

adso,*  bat  nmined  oo  tfae  bach  below  whils  be 
tt  (iy.  23). 


AHANIDES. 


tl3 


(Catd.  /Hcr.  Siol.  p.  55 ;  BocU,  C  /.  Mo.  56OB0 
Hmilliitu^iig  tbtM  (({[imieDti,  ClaTerins,  fbl- 
bnii;  Fuello,  jbaA  AJnncitun  at  ■  apot  wti 
iFHaU/o,  whan  tb<  miiu  «'  an  ancient  «I; 
■n  tba  tiaiblB,  ai^  itguiei  S.  Ham  u  tin  bU 
it  A|atliJRia.  It  mnat  be  admitted  that  this  ar- 
iMgeapit  arodi  hhih  difficnhis  [Aoatrtbsa]  : 
hu  the  abme  pnnA  in  &todc  of  the  coatni7  bj- 
fMbnii  tmn  idiiKiat  onchuin.  (Chmr.  SicU. 
f.iU;fi^LileSdi.Sic.'a.t.f.aSi.)    [E^.B.] 


ALYDDA  (-AAitta).  a  town  of  Phrjgi*  _.._ 
liondiiitiKPnitiiffrTiiUe.  Ann^dl(_Dumvtria 
■  Atia  Umor,  L  p.  105}  gireg  hii  Ttamm  tar  tnp- 
poang  that  it  maj  hiTt  been  at  or  near  Utkai,  on 
tk  nad  bctnw  Surt  and  4^uin  KiraJtutar,  aiJ 
that  it  wia  iflerwarda  c«Ikd  Flsriopolii.  He  fbnnd 
^rrtni  Gieek  inacriptiuoi  then,  but  none  that  con- 
tainrd  the  name  of  the  place.  [G.  L.l 

ALVZIA  CAAi^ui,  Thnc  rii.31 ,  Bt  iH ; 'AAtil/ia, 
Shph-B.....:  £1*.  ■AAJ-C.*!, 'AA^foi.,  ■AAiif..«, 
ap.  Bocfch.  Corpv  Intcrya.  No.  1793:  SanJili), 

to  Sti^  it  was  dittut  15  itadia  from  the  sia,  on 
wiikh  it  poaaecMd  •  haibonr  and  a  aanctoaij,  both 

wwks  of  ait  bj  L^ppoe^  Tepreaenting  the  UbouT$ 
of  Henclea,  which  a  Bconan  genenl  caiued  to  be 
■Hivnd  to  Saat  oo  acorant  of  the  deserted  iitati 
•dtlKfUa.  The  remain!  of  AJjiia  an  itiDtiiible 
in  the  TaJl^  <tf  KimdOi.  The  dixtaon  of  the  bay 
«f  Eaadili  tmn  the  rnias  of  Leuos  corresponda 
'^^  the  ISO  atadia  which  CicMo  amigns  Siit  the 
S^aiin  bttwoo  Aljiia  and  Leucas.  (Strab.  pp. 
*M,  K9 iCie.  ad Fam.iTi.  3;  PHn.  it.  S ;  Ftokm. 
DL  14.)  Aljiia  ia  laid  to  hare  derived  it£  name 
ft™  Alyira,  ■  aOD  cf  Icarm.  (Stub.  p.  4SS; 
Stji.  Byi.  I.  ».)    It  B  Enl  mentioned  by  Ttocj- 


B.  c  374,  t.  naial  battle  wi 


fungbt  ii 
-thoiiuu 


Kmlachtu.  Tb«  Atheoiua,  np  Xanopbon,  ended 
their  tnphj  at  Alyiia,  wid.ttie  Laoedaemoniana  in 
the  nearest  islandi.  We  learn  tma  Sc>lu  Out  the 
island  immediately  opponte  Alyiia  was  called  Ctniiia, 
tbe  modein  Ealamo.  (Tbno.  tiLSI;  Xea.  BrB. 
1.4.  g§65,  S6;  Scjlu,  p.  13;  Leake,  A'trliern 
Grteee,  rol.  it.  p.  H,  mj.) 

AUA'DOCI  ('A/ulla«i),  a  people  of  Ssnnatia 
Enropae*,  meitii^ed  bj  Hellanicna  (Stef^L  B.  i.  c) 
Their  cmmtiy  woe  called  AmadodDm.  Ptolemj- 
(iii.  5)  mentions  the  Amadod  Montee,  E.  c/  Ihe 
Borjathenes  (Dni^Mr},  at  an  E.  pnlengiliaa  of  U. 
Peace,  and  In  tboe  nwimtaiiu  tfae  Amidod,  with  a 
city  Amodoca  and  a  Uke  ef  tfae  same  name,  Che 
aoone  nf  a  rimr  hlling  into  the  BorTitheiita.  The 
poaitiona  an  pnhsblj  in  the  S.  Bns^SD  province  •/ 
JthitermoJaii.atioXkatOH.  [P' S.] 

AMALEKITAE  TA/uAiicmi,  Joseph.  .iiK.  iiL 
Si  in  LSX  'A/mAV),  the  deKOidsnCa  rf  Amslek 
the  gimdaoc  of  Essa.  (ft».  mri.  9— la.)  TWj 
tribe  ef  Edomite  AtbIh  extended  aa  bi  Knth  aa  Ihe 
jieninsnla  rf  Monnt  Sinai,  where  "  tliej  fonght  with 
Israel  in  Rei^dim''  (Exod.  xrii.  S,  &g.)  Tfaej 
occupied  the  ioutheni  barden  of  the  Pnimiaed  Land, 
between  the  Canaanites  (FbiliBtineB)  of  tbe  west 
oout,  and  the  Atnoritce,  whose  connDj  lay  lo  the 
SW.  of  tbe  Dead  Sea.  (C«npare  Gen.  of.  7  with 
Ifumbv  liii.  S9,  liv.  aS,  43— 4S.)  Tbej  dime, 
aeaeed  the  lahmatlite  Bedining,  and  ocmped  their 
coontjy  "  from  Havilah  imts  Shnr,  that  ia  be&n 
Egypt."  (Ccnifan  Gen.  ur.  IS  and  I  Sam.  it.  T.) 
They  wen  nearly  eitsnziinsteil  by  Sanl  and  Darid 


and  (he  i 


doitnyed  by  the  Simeonites  in  the  days  rf 
HBMkiah.  (1  ChroH.  It.  42,  43.)  They  an  the 
Edomitee  whom  Dand  amote  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
(2&iiii.Tiii.  12,  13;  litla  to  Psalm  li.),  doobtless 
identical  with  Wadg  HiJeUi,  about  Fsren  boun 
sontb  of  Hebron  (Beland's  PaierttlK,  pp.  78—82: 
Winer's  BOi.  RtaL  :  v. ;  Wilhamt'a  HOy  Otf,  to[.  i. 
ippendiz  i.  pp.  483,  464.)  [G.  W.] 

AMA'NIDES  PYLAE  (^hiuwa,,  or  'Awvixal 
luAai),  or  Amanieae  Pylae  (Cartius,  iiL  18),  orPor- 
aeAinaniMDBtt»(Plin.T.27.s.a2).  "Tbereare,'* 
ays  Cicero  (od  Fam.  it.  4),  "  two  psssee  from  Syria 
nio  Cihcis,  each  of  which  can  be  held  wi  ' 


ThoK 


e   iLe 


northwaid  fitim  Rdi  el  Shaiair,  wbidi  pnnnontoiy 

is  at  the  unthem  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  isteodmin 

(golf  of  lasni).     This  range  of  Ajnanns  nina  along 

the  bay  of  Iikendenm,  and  Joins  the  great  masi  uf 

"  tirus,  fcnning  a  w^  betwem  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

rhen  is  nothii^,''  says  Cicero,  ipaking  of  this 

igeof  Amanus,  ^'  which  is  better  protected  s^inst 

.  ria  than  Cilicia."     Of  the  two  passes  meant  by 

dicero,  the  soulhera  seenu  to  be  tbe  fast  of  BeOan, 

ich  a  man  can  go  from  lakcndertiD  to  Antiech; 

this  may  be  called  the  lower  Amanian  |XU8.     The 

other  pass,  to  which  Cicero  referi,  appears  to  be  NNE. 

of  liens,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  (Amamis), 

which  then  is  still  a  rud  from  Bayat  on  thu 

sideof  lhebayorissiu,taifiiraiA:  this  northern 

seems  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Anian  and 

Cnrtios.     It  ass  by  the  Amanida  Pylae  (Arrian. 

Anab.  ii.  7)  that  Darius  crossed  Ihe  monntains  into 

CiGcia  and  came  upon  Issoe,  which  Alexander  had 

left  shortly  before,     Darioi  was  thna  in  the  rear  of 

Alsiaader,  who  had  adTanced  as  far  ai  Myriandma, 


toraed  back  and  met  t! 


Aleu 

mian  king  at  tbe  ri^ 
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Pinaros,  betmen  lasns  and  Myiia&dnu,  when  ms 
fimght  the  battle  called  the  battle  of  Xasaa.  The 
narratiTe  of  Arriaa  may  be  o(»npared  with  the  oom- 
mentarj  of  Polybios  (xU.  17, 19). 

Stiibo's  deBcriptaon  of  the  Amanides  (p.  676)  is 
this:  "  after  Mallns  is  Aegaeae,  which  bu  a  small 
fort ;  then  the  Amanides  PjUw,  having  an  anchonge 
for  ships,  at  which  (pylae)  teiminate  the  Amanns 
monntains,  extending  down  from  the  Tamns — and 
after  Aegaeae  is  Issus,  a  small  fort  having  an  an- 
chorage, and  the  river  Pinanu."  Strabo  therefore 
places  the  Amanides  Pylae  between  Aegae  and  Issus, 
and  near  the  coast;  and  the  Stadiasmos  and  Pto- 
lemy give  the  same  position  to  the  Amanides.  This 
pass  is  represented  by  a  place  now  called  KaraKapu 
on  the  road  between  Mallos  on  the  Pyramos  (Jehan) 
and  Issos.  Bat  there  was  another  pass  "  which  " 
(as  Major  Bennell  observes,  and  Leake  agrees  with 
him)  "  crossing  Mount  Amanns  firam  the  eastward, 
descended  upon  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  golf, 
near  Issus.  By  this  pass  it  was  that  Darios  marched 
from  Sochns,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pinams;  by  which  movement  Alexander,  who 
had  jnst  befiire  marched  from  Wdl^  to  Myriandrus, 
ihrough  the  two  maritime  pylae,  was  placed  betweui 
the  Persians  and  Syna."  (Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Ana  Mwor,  p.  210.)  This  is  the  pass  which 
has  been  assxmaed  to  be  the  Amanides  of  Arrian  and 
Ciirtias,  about  NNE.  of  Issus.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  Amanicae  Pylae  of  Arrian  (Anab,  iL  7)  are 
not  the  Amanides  of  Strabo.  Q.  Gurtius  speaks  of 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  go  through  in  marching 
from  the  Pyramns  to  Isaus,  ud  this  pass  must  be 
Kara  Kapu,  Kara  Kapu  is  not  on  the  coast,  but 
it  is  not  £ir  frx>m  it.  If  Strabo  called  this  the 
Amanides  Pylae,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  he  cer- 
tamlygave  die  name  to  a  different  pass  from  that  by 
which  Darius  descended  on  Issus.  There  is  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (p.  751)  in  which  he  says:  *'  ad* 
jacent  to  Gindarus  is  Pagrae  in  the  territory  of 
Antioch,  a  strong  post  lying  in  the  line  of  the  pass 
over  the  Amanus,  I  mean  Uuit  pass  which  leads  from 
the  Amanides  Pylae  into  Syria.'*  Leake  is  cleariy 
right  in  not  adopting  Mi^or  Bennell's  supposition 
that  Strabo  by  this  pass  means  the  Amanides.  He 
evidently  means  another  pass,  that  of  BeUan^  which 
leads  from  Iskenderun  to  Bakrat  or  Paffra$f  which 
is  the  modem  name  of  Pagrae;  and  Strabo  is  so  £Eur 
consistent  that  he  describes  this  pass  of  Pagrae  as 
leading  from  the  pass  which  he  has  called  Amanicae. 
Leake  shows  that  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Strabo  are 
between  Aegaeae  and  Issus,  but  he  has  not  sufiBkaently 
noticed  the  diiferenoe  between  Stiabo  and  Arrian,  as 
Cramer  observes  {Ana Minor,  voL  ii.  p. 359).  The 
map  which  illustrates  Mr.  Ainsworth's  paper  on  the 
Cilidan  and  Syrian  Gates  {London  Gtog,  Joumalj 
vol.  viii.  p.  185),  and  which  is  copied  on  the  op- 
posite page,  enables  us  to  form  a  more  correct  juc^- 
ment  of  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  we 
may  now  oonader  it  certain  that  the  Amanicae  Pylae 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  the  pass  NKE.  of 
Issus,  and  that  Stxabo  lias  given  the  name  Amanides 
to  a  different  pass.  [G.  L.] 

AMA'NTLA.  {'Afuuniai  Eik,  'Aiuaftuis,  Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  *Afuarraf6Sf  Ptol.  U.  16.  §  3;  AmanUnus, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  35;  Amantianus,  Caes.  JB.  C. 
iii.  12;  "AfuantSfEtjm,  M.i.  v.;  Amantes,  Plin.iii. 
23.  B.  26.  §  45),  a  town  and  district  in  Greek  U- 
lyria.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abantes 
of  £uboea,  who,  according  to  tradiUcHi,  settled  near 
the  Ccnumian  mountains,  and  founded  AmantiaaQd 


AMANUa 

Thrgnium.  From  heooe  the  original  name  of  Arnan- 
tia  is  said  to  have  been  Abantaa,  and  the  sunounding 
country  to  have  been  called  Abantis.  (Steph.  B. 
S.V.  *A6amiSf  'A/ioirta;  Etym.  M.  s. «.  "Afua^ts; 
Pans.  Y.  22.  §  3.)  Amantia  probably  stood  at  some 
distance  frtnn  the  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Aons,  and  on 
a  tributary  of  the  latter,  named  Pdyanthea.  (Ly- 
oophr.  1043.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  NivUta, 
where  there  are  the  lemains  of  Hellenic  waUs.  This 
site  agrees  with  the  distances  afforded  by  Scylax  and 
the  Tabular  Itinenuy,  the  former  of  whidi  places 
Amantia  at  320  stadia,  and  the  latter  at  30  Boatan 
miles  frtxn  ApdUonia.  Ptdemy  speaks  of  an  Aman- 
tia on  the  coast,  and  another  town  of  the  same  name 
inland;  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  latter 
had  a  port  of  the  same  name,  more  especially  as  the 
language  of  Caesar  {B,  C.  iii.  40)  would  imply  that 
Aiuntia  was  situated  on  the  coast  Amantia  was 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  dvil  wars  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey;  and  it  continued  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  time  oif  the  Byzantine  emperors.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iiL  12,  40;  CicPhil,  xL  11;  Leake,  Ancient 
Greece^  vol.  L  p.  375,  seq.) 

AMA'NUS  (6  *Atmy6sj  rh  *A/tav^y),  is  described 
by  Strsbo  as  a  detached  part  (&T<{inras'/ta)  of  Taurxis, 
and  as  fonning  the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  He  supposes  this  range  to  branch  off 
from  tiie  Taurus  in  Cflicia,  at  the  same  place  where 
the  Antitaurus  bnmches  off  and  takes  a  more  north- 
erly direction,  fonning  the  northern  boundaiy  of 
Cataonia.  (Strab.  p.  535.)  He  considers  the  Ama- 
nus to  extend  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and  Meli- 
tene,  where  Commagene  bordezs  on  Cappadocia. 
Here  the  range  is  interrupted  by  the  Euphrates, 
but  it  recommences  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in 
a  larger  mass,  more  elevated,  and  more  irregular  in 
form.  (Strab.  p.  521.)  He  further  adds :  "•  the 
mountain  range  of  Amanus  extends  (p.  535)  to  Ci- 
licia  and  the  Syrian  sea  to  the  west  from  Cataonia 
and  to  the  south;  and  by  such  a  divisicn  (Siao^daci) 
it  includes  the  whole  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  inter- 
mediate Cilioian  valleys  towards  the  Taurus."  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  deecriptioii  q£  the 
Amanus  in  Strabo.  Groskurd,  in  his  German  ver- 
sion (vol.  iL  p.  448)  translates  ^uurrdou  amply  by 
"extent"  (ottfdeAmff^);  but  by  attending  to  Stzabo's 
words  and  the  order  oi  them,  we  seem  to  deduce  the 
meaning  that  the  double  direction  of  the  mountain 
includes  the  gulf  of  Issus.  And  this  agrees  with 
what  Strsbo  says  elsewhere,  when  he  makes  the 
Amanus  descend  to  the  gulf  of  Issus  between  A^ae 
and  Issus.    [Amahidbs  Ptlas.1 

The  term  Amanus  in  Stzabo  then  appears  to  he 
appHad  to  the  high  ground  which  descends  from  the 
mass  of  Taurus  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  bounds  the 
east  side  of  it,  and  also  to  the  highland  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  already  indicated  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  it  strikes  north  of  Samosata  {So- 
mns&i).  The  Jdwur  JDagh  appears  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  narth-eastero 
course  of  the  Amanus.  The  branch  of  the  Amanita 
which  descends  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  side 
<tf  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  said  to  attain  an  avenge  de- 
vation  of  5000  fiBet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  in 
Jebd  Kheterik  and  Rd^-d-Klubmr,  This  cape 
seems  to  be  Bhosus,  ixe  the  Bhodcus  Soopnlus  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  near  it  a  town  Bhosus,  which 
Stephanus(s.  v.  *?wros)  places  ifk  Cilicia.  Rhosos  is 
now  Ar8us.  There  is  another  short  range  which  ia 
connected  with  Amanus,  and  advances  r^t  to  the 
borders  of  the  aea,  between  Bdi^Kktbrnr  and  the 
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moath  of  the  Orantes:  this  appears  to  be  the  Heria 
of  Strabo  (p.  751).  On  the  aoath-weect  base  of  this 
nuige,  called  Pieria,  ms  Selenoeia,  which  Strabo  (p. 
676)  considers  to  be  the  first  dty  in  Syria  after 
leaving  GiJicia.  Accordingly,  he  coDsiders  ^e  moun- 
tain range  of  Amanns,  which  teiminates  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween Gilicia  and  Syria;  and  this  is  a  correct  view 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  oountiy. 

Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ii.  10),  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  the  Amanns  as  common  to  him  and 
Bibulus,  who  was  governor  of  Syria;  and  he  calls  it 
the  water-shed  of  the  streams,  by  which  description 
he  means  the  range  which  bounds  the  east  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus.  His  description  in  another  pas- 
sage also  {ad  Fam,  xv.  4)  shows  ^t  his  Amanns 
is  the  range  which  has  its  termination  in  Rat-el' 
Kfumeir,  Cicero  carried  on  a  campaign  against 
the  monntuneers  of  this  range  during  his  govern- 
ment dt  Cilicia  (b.c.  51),  and  took  and  destroyed 
several  of  thdr  lull  forts,  fie  enumerates  among 
them  Enna  (as  the  name  stands  in  our  present 
texts),  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Amanus, 
Sepyra,  and  Commores.  He  also  took  Pindenissus, 
a  town  of  th^  Elentherocilioes,  which  was  on  a  high 
point,  and  a  place  oi  great  strength.  The  passes  in 
the  Amanus  have  been  already  enumerated.  On  the 
bay,  between  IshenSerun  and  Bayaa^  the  jBaiae  of 
Strabo  and  the  Itineraries,  is  the  small  river  MerkeZj 
supposed  to  be  the  Karsus  or  Korsus  of  Xenophon 
(Anab.  i.  4).  On  the  south  side  of  this  small  stream 
is  a  stone  wall,  which  crosses  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Amanus  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
the  coast  in  a  tower.  There  are  also  ruins  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Eersus;  and  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tain there  are  traces  of  "  a  double  wall  between 
which  the  river  flowed."  (Ainsworth,  London  Geog. 
Joumaly  vol.  viii.)  At  the  head  of  the  river  Kersus 
is  the  steep  pass  of  Bogkrat  BeUj  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  Amanus.  This  description  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  of  Xeno- 
phon. The  Cilician  pass  was  a  gateway  in  a  wall 
which  descended  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  north 
of  the  Kersus;  and  the  Syrian  pass  was  a  gateway 
in  the  wall  which  extended  in  tiie  same  direction  to 
the  south  of  the  river.  Cyrus  marched  from  the 
Syrian  pass  five  parasangs  to  Myriandrus,  which 
may  be  near  the  site  of  Ishenderun.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  the  present  waUs  near  the  Merhez  are 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401);  but  it 
seems  probable  that  this  spot,  having  once  been 
chosen  as  a  strong  frontier  position,  would  be  main- 
tained as  such.  If  the  Kersus  is  properly  identified 
with  the  Merhez^  we  must  also  consider  it  as  the 
gates  through  which  Alexander  marched  from  Mallus 
to  Myriandnis,  and  through  which  he  returned  firam 
Myriandrus  to  give  battle  to  Darius,  who  had  de- 
scended upcHi  Issus,  and  thus  put  himself  in  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  (Arrian.  Anab.  ii.  6,  8.)  From 
these  gates  Alexander  retraced  his  march  to  the 
river  Pinarus  (Z>e/t  CHai)^  near  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  333).  If  the  exact  po- 
sitian  of  Issus  were  ascertained,  we  might  feel  more 
certain  as  to  the  interpretations  of  Arrian  and  Cur- 
tius.  Kiebuhr  (Reiten  dutch  Sgrien,  &c.,  1837, 
Afihang^  p.  151),  who  followed  the  road  firom  /«- 
hendertm  along  the  east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Issus  on 
his  road  to  Constantinople,  observes  that  Xenophon 
makes  the  march  of  Cynts  15  parasangs  fnm  the 
Pyramus  to  Issus;  and  he  observes  that  it  is  15  hours 
by  the  road  from  Bayoi  to  the  P;yramufl.    Cynu 
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marched  5  parasangs  from  Issus  to  the  Gilidan  and 
Syrian  gates;  and  Jskenderun  is  5  hours  fnmBa^. 
But  stiU  he  thinks  that  Myriandrus  is  at  likmde- 
nm,  and  that  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  pass  is  at 
Aferhee ;  but  he  adds,  we  must  then  remove  Issus 
to  Demir  Kapu  ;  and  this  makes  a  new  difficulty, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  15  parasangs  from  Demir  Kt^ 
to  the  Pyramus.    Besides,  the  position  of  Issos  at 
Demir  Kapu  will  not  agree  with  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander as  described  by  Curtius;  for  Alexander  made 
two  days'  march  fram.MaUus,.  that  is,  fitm  the  Py- 
ramus, to  Castabalum;  and  one  day's  march  from 
Castabalum  to  Issus.    Castabalum,  then,  may  be 
represented  by  Demir  Kapu^  undoubtedly  the  re- 
mains of  a  town,  and  Issus  is  somewhere  east  of 
it.    The  Peutlnger  Table  places  Issus  next  to  Cas- 
tabalum, and  then  comes  Alexandreia  (ad  Issam). 
Consequently  we  should  look  for  Issus  somewhei'e 
on  the  road  between  Demir  Kapu  and  I$kendeittn. 
Kow  Issus,  or  Issi,  as  Xenophon  calls  it,  was  on  or 
near  the  coast  (Xen.  Anab,  i.  4;  Strab.  p.  676); 
and  Darius  marched  from  Issus  to  the  Pinams  to 
meet  Alexander;  and  Alexander  returned  from  Myri- 
andrus, through  the  Pylae,  to  meet  Darius.    It  seeuis 
that  as  the  plain  about  the  Pinarus  corresponds  to 
Arrian*s  description,  this  river  must  have  been  that 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  Issus  a  little  north  of  the  Pinams,  and  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Issus.     Those  who  have  ex- 
amined this  district  do  not,  however,  seem  to  bare 
exhaysted  the  subject;  nor  has  it  been  treated  by 
the  latest  writers  with  sufiSdent  exactness. 

Stephanus  (e.v/lo'aos}  says  that  Issus  was  called 
NicopoUs  in  consequence  <^  Alexander's  vicUnr. 
^trabo  makes  Nicopolis  a  different  place;  but  hid 
description  of  the  spots  co.  the  baj  df  Issus  is  con- 
fused. Cicero,  in  the  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  the  Arae  Alex- 
andri,  near  the  base  of  tiie  mountains.  He  gives  no 
other  indication  of  the  site;  but  we  may  be  sore 
that  it  was  north  of  the  Cilician  Pylae,  and  probably 
it  was  near  Issos.  [G.  L.] 

AMARDI,  or  MABDI  {*Afiapioi,  WofSot),  a 
warlike  Asiatic  tribe.  Stephanas  (s.  v.  ^Anapboi), 
fdlowing  Strabo,  places  the  Amardi  near  ^e  Hyr- 
cani ;  and  adds  "  there  are  also  Persian  Mardi  with- 
out the  a."  Strabo  (p.  514)  says,  "  in  a  circle  lound 
the  Casinan  sea  after  the  Hyrcani  are  the  Amardi, 
&C."  Under  Mardi,  Stephanus  (quoting  ApoUodorus) 
speaks  of  them  as  an  Hyrcanian  tribe,  who  were 
robbers  and  archers.  Curtius  (vL  5)  describes  them 
as  bordering  on  Hyrcania,  and  inhaUting  mountains 
which  were  covered  with  forests.  They  occupied 
therefore  part  of  the  mountain  tract  which  forms  the 
southern  boundaxy  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian. 

The  name  Mardi  or  Amardi,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  same,  was  widely  spread,  for  we  find  Mardi 
mentioned  as  being  in  Hyrcania,  aixl  Mazgiana,  abo 
as  a  noRuulic  Persian  tribe  (Herod,  i.  125;  Strab. 
p.  524),  and  as  being  in  Armenia  (Tadt.  Ann.  sir. 
23),  and  in  other  places.  This  wide  distribution  of  the 
name  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  and  Boman  writera  of  the  geography  of 
Asia,  but  not  entirely.  [G.  L.]- 

AMABDUS,  or  MABDUS  CAM»tos,  Ma^Sos, 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  734),  a  river  of  Media,  mentioned 
byAmmianus  Marcellmus  in  his  confrised  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  provinces  (xxiii.  6).  Ptolemy 
(vi.  2.  §  2)  plaoes.it  in  Media,  and  if  we  take  bis 
numbers  as  correct,  its  source  is  in  the  Zagms.  The 
river  flows  north,  and  enten  the  sontbeni  ooait  of 
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&»  Caipian.  It  appews  to  be  the  S^fU^md,  or 
Kidl  Oaen  «s  h  ia  othfirwiso  caUed.  As  PtokiAj 
places  the  Amaxdi  roimd  the  aoath  coast  of  the 
CiSfUQ  and  fitfindrog  into  the  intexkr,  we  may 
nippoee  that  ^MBjmn  oDce  at  kest  situated  on  and 
aimt  this  mer.  [G.  L.] 

AMAIU  LACUS  (o2  rucpai  Xtfunu,  Stiab.  zyiL 
p804;  Ffizk  vL  29.  8. 33),  were  a  duster  of  salt- 
k^ooos  cast  of  the  Delta,  between  the  city  of  He- 
n^xilb  and  the  desert  of  Etham —  the  modeni5eAet&. 
The  Bitler  Lakes  had  a  slight  inclination  from  N.  to 
E.,  and  thdr  genaral  oatlme  zesembled  the  leaf  of 
tiio  sjcamoare.  Until  the  ragn  of  Ptolemj  Phila- 
ddpfaos  (b.  c  285 — ^247),  they  were  the  tenninatian 
of  the  Tojal  canal,  by  which  the  native  monarchs 
sod  the  Persian  idngs  attempted,  but  inefiectually, 
to  join  the  Pelosiac  branch  of  Uie  Mile  with  the 
Bed  Sea.  Philadelphos  carried  the  canal  through 
tfaoe  lagDons  to  the  citj  of  ArsinoS.  The  mineral 
(jaahties  of  these  lakes  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
iatzT>diMcticn  of  the  Nile-water.  A  temple  of  Se- 
nps  stood  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AHABTKTHUS  QAftJifnnfeos :  Etk. '  Afiapvrtfiof , 
*A^u^p^io5),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  Euboea,  only 
7  stsdia  fcom  Eretria,  to  which  it  belonged.  It  pos- 
sessed a  cekfaiated  temple  of  Artemis,  who  was 
hence  caUed  Amarynthia  or  Amaryna,  and  in  whose 
honoar  there  was  a  festival  of  this  name  celebrated, 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (Strab.  p.  448;  Paus. 
L  31.  §  5  ;  Lit.  zxxt.  38 ;  Steph. B.  t.  v.;  Dkt,  of 
AiU.  art.  Amarpntkia.^ 

AMASE'NUS,  a  smaU  river  of  Latium,  stin  called 
the  ^flMsoio,  which  rises  in  the  Volsdan  mountains 
ahan  Pzxvemom,  sad  descends  firam  thenoe  to  the 
Pontiw  w»*T*>M*,  throfugh  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea,  between  Tarradna  and  the  Ciroeian  pro> 
mootory.  Before  its  course  was  artificially  r^ulated 
it  was,  together  with  its  confluent  the  Ufens,  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  marshes. 
Its  UBie  is  not  found  in  Pliny  or  Strabo,  but  is  re- 
peatedly mwitimwd  by  Virgil  (ken.  viL  684,  zL547). 
Scnrias,  in  his  note  on  ue  former  passagSt  errone- 
casly  plaoes  it  near  Anagnia,  evidently  muled  by  the 
expreskos  of  Viigil.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  3)  oor. 
rectly  aijs  "  Amasenus  Privematium.'*  [E.H.B.] 
AMA'SU  CA/iio-cio,  'A/coirta  :  Eth,  'A/uure^: 
^asoMi,  Amatiak,  or  Amdsigah^  a  town  of  Pon- 
tns,  on  the  river  Iiia,  or  YeshU  Ermak  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  unknown.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  leadenoe  of  the  princes  of  Pontus,  and  after- 
«aids  appesrs  to  have  been  a  free  dty  under  the 
Bianans  till  the  time  of  Domitian.  It  is  said  that 
aO  the  coins  to  the  time  of  Domitian  have  only  the 
tpigapti  Aroaseia  or  Amasia,  but  that  firom  this 
time  they  bear  the  effigy  and  the  name  of  a  Roman 
cupeKur.  The  coins  firam  the  time  of  Trajan  bear 
the  title  Metropolis,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  city  of  Ponttos. 

Amacia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer 
Strabo^  who  describes  it  in  the  foUowing  words  (p. 
561):  ''oar  dty  lies  in  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge, 
thfoo^  which  the  river  Iris  flows;  and  it  is  wonder- 
fofly  coostrocted  both  by  art  and  by  nature,  being 
sdaptod  to  serre  the  purpose  both  of  a  dty  and 
of  a  fill  For  there  is  a  loflj  rock,  steep  on  all 
sBei,  and  deecending  abruptly  to  the  river ;  this  rock 
has  ha  wall  in  one  direction  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  at  that  port  where  the  dty  is  connected  with 
it;  nd  in  the  other  direction,  the  wall  runs  up  the 
bdi  on  each  side  to  the  heights;  and  the  hdghts 
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(icofw^oT)  are  two,  natnnUly  connected  with  one 
another,  very  strongly  fortified  by  towers;  and  within 
this  enclosure  are  the  palace  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings;  but  the  heights  have  a  very  narrow  neck, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  an  altitude  of  5  or  6  stadia 
on  each  side  ss  one  goes  up  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  subuns;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
heights  there  remains  another  ascent  of  a  stadium, 
steep  and  capable  of  resisting  any  attack;  the  rock 
also  contains  {fx*h  ^^  ^**0  within  it  water-ds- 
tems  (^cio)  which  an  enemy  cannot  get  possession 
of  {iu^a/palprrti,  the  true  reading,  not  draip^prrai), 
there  being  two  gaUeries  cut,  one  leading  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  to  the  neck;  there  are  bridges 
over  the  river,  one  from  the  dty  to  the  suburb,  uid 
another  from  the  suburb  to  the  neighbonxing  oonntiy , 
for  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is  the  mountain 
terminates,  which  lies  above  the  rock."  This  ex- 
tract presents  several  difiScultiee.  Groskurd,  in  hia 
German  verdon,  mistakes  the  sense  of  two  passi^ea 
(ii.  p.  499). 

Amasia  has  been  often  visited  by  Europeans,  but 
the  best  description  is  by  Hamilton  (^Raearckei  m 
Asia  Minor,  ^.  voL  L  p.  366),  who  gives  a  view 
of  the  place.  He  exphuns  the  remark  of  Strabo 
about  the  5  or  6  stadia  to  mean  "the  length  of  the 
road  by  which  alone  the  summit  can  be  reached,"  for 
owing  to  thesteOTnees  of  the  Acropolis  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  by  a  circnitous  route.  And  this  is  dearly 
the  meaning  of  Strabo,  if  we  keep  closdy  to  his  text. 
Hamilton  erroneously  follovrs  Cramer  (Jsta  Jfmor, 
voL  L  p.  302)  in  giving  the  verdon,  '*  the  summits 
have  on  each  dde  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land;**  fw 
the  words  '*  on  each  side  "  refer  to  the  ascent  to  the 
"  neck,*'  as  Groskurd  correctly  uiulerBtands  it  Ha- 
milton found  two  "  Hellenic  towen  of  beautiful  con- 
struction "  on  the  heights,  which  he  oondden  to  be 
the  KOfnf^  of  Strabo.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  Byzantine  or  Turkish.  In- 
deed we  learn  frtmi  Procopius  (de  Aedif.  iii  7), 
that  Justinian  repaired  tins  plaice.  Hamilton  ob- 
serves: '*  the  Kofv^  were  not,  as  I  at  fint  ima- 
gined, two  distinct  points  connected  by  a  narrow 
intermediate  ridge,  but  one  only,  from  which  two 
narrow  ridges  extend,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  which  last  terminates  abmptiy  dose  to  the 
river."  But  Strabo  dearly  means  two  iropv^i,  and 
he  adds  that  they  are  naturally  united  (jjvfjupv^ls). 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  say  that  the  neck  unites 
them.  This  neck  is  evidently  a  narrow  ridge  of 
steep  ascrat  along  which  a  man  must  pass  to  reach 
the  Koptf^ed. 

The  ti9pua  were  dstems  to  which  there  was  ac- 
cess by  galleries  {ffipeyyff)'  Hamilton  explored  a 
passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  down  which  he  descended 
about  300  foot,  and  found  a  *'  small  pool  of  dear 
cold  water."  The  wall  round  this  pool,  ^hich  ap- 
peared to  have  been  originally  much  deeper,  was  of 
Hdlenic  masonry,  which  he  also  observed  in  8<»na 
parts  of  the  descent.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
galleries  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  other  gallery 
was  cut  to  the  neck,  says  Strabo,  but  he  dMs  not 
aaj/rom  where.  We  may  oondude,  however,  that 
it  was  cut  from  the  Kopmfai  to  the  ridge,  and  that 
the  other  was  a  continuation  which  led  down  to  the 
wen.  Hamilton  says  :  '*  there  seem  to  have  been 
two  of  these  covered  passages  or  galleries  at  Amasia, 
one  of  which  led  from  the  Kopv^ai  or  summits  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  ridge,  and  the  other  from 
the  ridge  into  the  rocky  hill  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  former,  however,  is  not  excavated  in  the  rock, 
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like  tha  btter,  M  » Irailt  of  mMOtiy  tbare  gronnS, 
^et  eqiuDj  irell  amcu]ed-° 

Thu  laDibs  rf  tbe  kings  m  below  tlie  dtadel  to 
the  nnth,  fin  in  aDmber,  thns  to  tb«  wot,  and  two 
to  the  east.  Th«  stnp  Ekcc  cf  the  rock  hu  been 
utifldiUf  ■mouthed.  "  Under  tiie  three  mnillo 
tomb)  ....  in  ccDiidenble  mnains  of  the  old 
Greek  mils,  uid  a  gqiure  tower  boilt  in  Hie  beat 
HeDnuc  etjk''  These  walk  an  al»  be  traced 
np  the  hQl  towards  the  west,  and  are  eridentlj  thcae 
dfscribed  bj  SDabo,  aa  fmning  the  peribolus  or  oi- 
ckeore  within  whidi  wen  the  njal  tomba.  (Ha- 
mittoD.)  The  front  wall  of  an  old  medRsseh  at 
Anusia  is  bnilt  of  aadent  comica,  frreia,  and  ar- 
chitratee,  and  on  tbm  long  stonea  which  fonn  the 
eides  and  ard:iitraTe  of  tiie  entaance  there  aie  &i^- 
TTwnts  of  Greek  inacriplioni  deep  cat  in  Ui^  btten. 
HamiiEiin  duee  net  mention  a  laniple  which  is  apokoi 
of  bj  one  tjanllsr  of  little  oedlt. 

"Hie  terriloi?  of  Amaaa  wu  veil  wvcdad,  and 
adapted  lor  breeding  horaae  and  otliar  ammab ;  and 
the  whole  of  it  wu  well  gtuted  for  tin  baUtation 
of  man.  A  TaBe;  sxtenda  fion  &t  ant,  not  Tei7 
vride  it  flnt,  but  it  atlerwaida  grewa  wider,  ai^ 
forms  the  pUn  wldoh  SDabo  caUa  ChiSoonDn,  and 
''-'-  -  u  tncceeded  l^the  distrkta  of  Diacopene  and 
tene,  all  of  which  is  ftrdla  aa  far  as  the  Halja. 
ne  the  northetn  pula  of  the  tuiilluj,  uid 
eitenaea  500  <tadi»  in  length.  The  soBthem  por- 
tion was  mnch  larger,  and  extended  to  Babonomon 
and  Ximcne,  which  diatrict  aim  r«sched  to  the 
Hatp.  Its  width  ftom  north  to  loath  leached  to 
Zchtii  and  the  Oieit  Capfadoda  as  fivas  the  Troom. 
In  Ximeiie  rock  salt  was  dug.  Hamiltan  procured 
at  Amaiia  a  cdn  of  Fimolisa,  splarolhin  which  the 
district  Pimdlisene  took  ita  name,  in  a  bcantjfbl 

The  modem  town  stands  <ai  both  ndea  cf  the  rirer; 
it  has  3970  faonaes,  all  mean;  it  prodnces  soDie  «^^ 
(^Laadm  Geog.  Jowr.  Tol.  i.  p.  442.)  [G.L.] 

AMASTRA.     [AHKSnuTua.] 

AMASTRIS  ^fniairrpa  :  Elk.  'Aimrrpmr6i, 
Amastriutts:  Aiaaira,  or  AmaieraA),  a  dty  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Amaatris  occnped  a  peninsula,  and  on  each  Idde  of 
the  isthmna  was  a  harbonr  (Strab.  p.  S44);  it  was 
90  stadia  east  of  the  river  Parthenins.  The  original 
dCj  aeema  to  have  been  called  Seeamna  or  SesaoiDm, 
and  il  ia  mentioned  bv  Homer  (/I.  il.  B53)  in  con- 
junction with  Cjtoms.  Stephanofl  {f.  e.'A/uurrfiir) 
N17B  that  it  waa  originall;  called  Cramia ;  but  in 
another  place  (a.  e.  KflVftra^  where  he  repeal  the 
stitement,  he  adds,  "  as  it  ia  said;  bnt  some  saj 
that  Cromna  is  a  small  place  in  the  torritoi?  of 
Atnastris,"  which  ia  the  tnu  account  The  place 
denied  ita  name  Amaatris  from  Amastris,  the  niece 
of  the  last  Perwao  king  Darina,  who  was  the  wife  of 
I^onjnoa,  tjrant  of  Heraclda,  and  afLer  his  death 
the  wife  of  Ljaimachna.  Foot  places,  Sesunos, 
Cjtorus,  Cronuia,  also  mendoned  in  the  Hiad  (U. 
B55),  and  Teion  or  Tios,  were  mrnbihod  bj  Amas- 
tria.  after  bor  separation  from  Ljomactns  (Memnon, 
(^.  PhM.  Cod.  ccuiT.),  to  fimn  the  new  commnnilj 
orAmutiiB.  Teiiffi,sajB  Strabo,  soon  detached  itself 
frmi  the  camnnnily,  bat  the  rest  kept  together,  and 
Sesamns  was  the  acropolis  cf  Amastiis.  From  this 
it  apfcara  that  Amsstris  visa  nail;  a  ccaibdoation. 
or  anion  of  three  places,  and  that  Seeamiia  waa  the 
Dams  of  the  dtj  on  the  {enininla.  This  maj  ex- 
plain the  &ct  that  Mela  (i.  IB)  mentiona  Seaamos 
and  Cmnna  aa  dtiei  of  I^iphlagtaiia,  and  does  not 
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IQEntioo  Amaatiis.     (Comp.  PGn.  vi.  1.)    Then 
is  a  con  with  the  e^gra^  Seaammn.    These  o( 
Amaatris  have  the  epgnfii  AjHWrpiiig. 

The  territory  ef  Amaitris  prodood  a  gnat  quan- 
tity of  boswood,  which  grew  on  Hotmt  Cjtons. 
The  town  vns  taken  b;r  L.  Lncnllos  in  th*  Uhhn- 
datio  war.  (Af^lan.  MiOrid.  S>.)  The  rouagtr 
PUny,  wiMO  he  was  goremor  if  BilhjniB  and  Pb- 
tna,  dSBcribes  Amaatris,  in  a  letter  to  Ti^an  (i. 
99),  as  a  haudsmw  d^,  with  a  niy  loi^  gpa 
place  (plalea),  cs  ene  aide  of  wUch  ntendad  wlot 
was  called  a  lirer,  bat  in  fiwt  was  a  filthy,  peaOvit, 
opco  drain.  Plioy  obtained  the  (anperer'a  parmiibca 
to  corer  over  this  sewer.  On  a  nip  of  ths  tima  of 
Trajan,  Amaslria  haa  the  title  Uetnpdia.  It  coo- 
tinned  to  be  a  towDof  Boma  note  to  thsseiatthen- 
Inry  of  onr  an.  [G.  L.] 


AHATHUS  CA/'a'oSi.  -oBtTM:  EA.  'A/ufcS- 
irioi:  Adj.  AjatSbiiaxas,  Or. ifel.i.2S7.:a.0li 
Liaaial),  an  andent  town  on  the  6.  coast  rf  C;. 
proa,  celebrated  fc7  ita  vrarehip  cf  Aphrodite  — 
who  was  hence  called  AmatAvtia  —and  iif  Adcnia. 
(Scylai,  p.  41;  Strab.  p.  6SS;  Psna.  ii,  41. 
S  a;  Steph.  B.  B.  c;  Tac.  ^•n.  ili.  61;  CHoH. 
iTiii.  61;  Or.  Am.  iii.  IS.  IS.^  It  was  oiiginallf 
a  •ettlemeDt  cf  the  Phoenicuma,  and  was  pro. 
bslily  the  DiMt  ancient  of  the  I%oenician  colonies 
in  the  island.  Stephanas  calls  Amathns  the  mati 
andent  dtj  in  the  ialand,  and  Scylai  descnba  its 
inhal^tanta  as  autochthonca.  Ita  name  is  (f  Pbce- 
nician  origin,  for  we  find  a  town  of  the  aane  oann 
in  PaJcatine.  (See  below.)  Amathna  apfnn  te 
hare  pmerred  ita  Oiimtal  cnstoma  and  dtanctcr, 
long  after  the  other  Phoenician  dtics  in  Cyprus  hid 
become  heUeniied.  Here  the  Tytian  god  Mtlkarl, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Heracws,  was  wor- 
shipped nnder  hia  Tyrian  oame.  (Hoyeh.  '■*'< 
Mib^uni,  Tir  'KpaxKfa,  'A/iohteisi.)  The  PhM- 
nician  pdesthood  of  the  Cinyndae  apptam  to  have 
long  continaed  to  Exerciae  ita  aathoiity  at  AmalhiB. 
Hence  we  find  that  Amathns,  as  an  Oriental  town, 
remained  Bnn  to  the  Penians  in  the  time  if  Ma- 
rios I.,  while  all  the  other  towns  in  Cyp""  "" 
TOlted.  (Heiod.  T.  104,  seq.)  The  tertilon  rf 
Amathna  waa  cetdmted  for  ita  wbeat  (Hj^iiaiai, 
ap.  Strab.  p.  340),  and  also  fiir  id  aiitienl  pro- 
dnctiona  (fecmdam  Amatkwtta  memtti,  Or.M"- 
X.a30,  comp.  S31.) 

Amathns  appcan  to  hare  condBtcdoftwefatiDCt 
inrts:  one  npaa  the  coaat,  wbeie  OU  Lanaiol  now 
stands,  and  the  other  upon  a  hiT  inland,  aboot  1 1 
mile  trom  Old  Limaiol,  at  tba  viUaga  of  Agif  Tf 
dumot,  where  Haminor  disooreRd  the  rtuna  <t  ft< 
temple  if  Aphrodite.  (Hammer,  AeuB,p.  IM;  En- 
gel,  Kypn$,  toL  i.  p.  109,  scq.;  Moveis,  Die  P^ 
sBier,  vol.  ii.  pL  ii.  pp.  2S1,  840,  neq.) 

A'MATHUS  f  Afiofcii  or  T(k 'A/ioAQ,  a  stnoglT 
fortilied  dty  on  the  eaat  cf  the  Jordan,  in  Low" 
Penia,  91  Roman  miles  south  et  PtBa.  (Ennliii 
Onomatt)  It  wai  dMnTvd  bf  Alexandar  Jaanaeus 
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(JoaeiilL  AnL  nu.  IS.  §  8),  and  after  ifBrestanfioQ 
ynA  one  of  the  ive  ciHn  in  triueh  the  Sanhedrim 
sal:  tihe  odvn  vere  Jeroaalein,  Jericho,  Gadaia 
and  Seiflmv  (lb.  xrr.  10).  BorUundt  passed 
"the  rains  efan  ancient  city  ataii&ig  on  thede- 
divitjr  of  the  moontam"  called  Amata,  near  the 
Jatdn,  and  a  little  to  the  norUi  of  the  Zerka 
( Jabbok).  He  Has  told  *'  that  Be?eiml  odnmiie 
nsnain  itandrng,  and  alao  some  hvge  boildinn." 
(TraTeas,  pt  »46.)  [G.  W.J 

AMA'ZONES  CA^aC<^f ),  a  mythical  race  of 
^larfike  femaJes,  of  ^rliam  an  aooonnt  is  given  in  the 
J^tAmary  of  Biogmpkjf  and  Mftkohgy. 

AMBARRT,  a  Galfie  people,  whom  Caesar  {B.  G. 
i.  11)  eslb  ckee  allies  and  kinsmen  of  the  AednL 
If  tltt  reading  **  Aedm  Ambarri"  in  the  passage  i«> 
fared  to  is  oonect,  the  Ambani  were  AedoL  They 
are  Bot  mentioned  among  the  **  clientes  "  of  the 
AedaL  (JB,  G.  tu.  75.)  They  occupied  a  tract  in 
the  vaDey  of  the  Rhone,  probably  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone;  and  their  neigh- 
boon  on  the  £.  were  the  AUobroges.  They  are 
■jpntifswd  by  livy  (v.  34)  with  the  Aedni  anaong 
those  Galfi  who  were  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alps 
lots  Itsly  in  the  time  of  Tarqmnins  Priscns.  [G.L.] 

AHBIA'NI,  a^lgic  people,  who  were  said  to  be 
able  to  master  10,000  armed  men  h  n.  o.  57,  the 
year  of  Gsessi^s  Bdg^  campaign.  They  sobmitted 
to  Caesar.  (£.  G.  u.  4, 15.)  Then*  coontiy  ky  in 
the  valley  of  the  Samara  (S(mmB)\  and  their  chief 
town  Ssmaroibriva,  aftenrards  ciAed  Ambiani  and 
CSvitas  Amhtanenshnn,  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  ^iiBM.  lliey  were  among  the  people  who  took 
part  in  the  great  fnsarrection  against  the  Romans, 
wlndi  is  desoibed  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Gallic 
Har.    (B.  G.  vii.  75.)  [G.L.] 

AlfBUTTlCDS  VICUS,  or  AMBITABIKUS,  as 
the  tree  na£ng  k  ssid  to  be  (Soeton.  Ct^,  8),  a 
plaee  ia  the  ooimtvy  of  the  Trefriri  above  Conflnentas 
(CsUeats),  where  the  emperor  Cafignla  vras  born. 
Its  pieeise  poaitian  cannot  be  asoertained.  [O.  L.] 
AMBIBARI,  one  of  the  people  or  states  of  Ar- 
Borica.  (Gaes.B.(?.TiL75.)  Their  posidon  does 
noiapfMrtobedetenrined.  [G.L.] 

AMBILIATI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  iii.  9)  with  the  Nannetes,  Morini,  and  otfaen; 
bat  aoklnng  can  be  inferred  from  this  passage  as  to 
theirpredae  positkn.  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  have 
in  tUs  passage  the  readmg  "  Ambianos  "  mstead  of 
"Aabfliatos."  [G.L.] 

AM  BISOMTES  or  BIS0MTE6,  one  of  the  namy 
etterwise  anknown  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Noricom, 
abooi  the  sources  of  the  rrvens  Ivams  and  Anians, 
IB  the  nei^hbonriiood  of  the  modem  city  of  Salz- 
bai|r.    (FliiL  iii  24;  PtoL  ii.  18.  § 3.)       [L.  S.] 

AlfBIVA'RETI,  are  mentionod  by  Caesar  (B,  G. 
viL  75)  ss  "  clientes"  of  the  Aedid;  and  they  are 
nwBtiBued  again  (vii.  90).  As  dependents  of  the 
Asdal,  tii^  nmst  have  Mved  somewhere  near  them, 
bat  there  is  ne  evidence  for  tiieir  exact  position. 
Hie  Ambivaieti  mentioDed  by  Caesar  (^.  G^.  iv.  9) 
wen  a  people  near  the  Moea  (Jfoos).  As 'the  two 
nanes  are  evident^'  tibe  same,  it  is  probable  that 
tbsre  B  some  error  in  one  of  the  names;  for  these 
people  OB  the  Mosn  oonld  hardly  be  cfientes  of  the 
AeAn.  As  to  liie  vaiiaiis  reacBngs  in  the  passage 
(A(7.iv.9),8eeSefaii^dBr's  edition  of  Caesar.  [6.L.] 

AUBLADA  CA#MR^aBa :  EHi,  *Af»ieXaJMf),  a 
city  of  Pisidw,  whibh  Strabo  (p.  570)  places  near 
the  boandaries  o£  Plnygia  and  Csria.  It  produced 
nioe  tlvi  was  naed  ftr  medidnal  puposes.    There 
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I  are  copper  coins  of  AmUada  of  the  period  of  the 
Antonini  and  their  snooessors,  with  the  epigraph 
Afi€A«8etfr.     The  site  is  unknown.         [G.  L.] 

AllBRA'CIA  CA/<'pa«^  Thnc;  'A^poic^ 
Xcn.  and  later  writere:  £ik,  'Afcrpaffo^f,  Herod, 
viii.  45,  Thnc.  ii.  80;  looio  'A/capcuti^f,  Heiod. 
ix.  38;  *Afi€ptuctAryis,  Xen.  Anal^,  1.  7.  §  18,  et 
alii;  'Afiffwictefo,  ApoIL  Rhod.  iv.  1228;  'Apgpd^ 
ffiof,  'AftSpoKinSf  Sfceph.  B.  «.  v. :  Ambradenais, 
Liv.  xzxviii.  43;  Ambradota,  Cie.  7\mc.  i.  34: 
Arta)f  an  important  city  to  the  north  of  the  Am- 
bradot  gulf,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  jrfacs. 
It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Aiachthns  or  Arethon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia 
from  the  gulf,  according  to  ancient  authorities,  or  7 
English  n^,  according  to  a  modenx  traveller.  It 
stocNl  OB  the  vrestem  side  of  a  rugged  hill  called 
Perranthes,  and  the  acropolis  occupied  one  of  the 
summits  of  this  hill  towards  the  east.  Itvrasxather 
more  than  tiiree  miles  in  cironmfereace,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  strong  walls,  it  was  well  protected  by 
Um  river  and  the  heights  which  surrounded  it  It 
is  generally  described  u  a  town  of  Epirus,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  under  Pyrriras  and  the  sbbsequent 
monarchs;  but  in  earlier  times  it  was  an  independent 
state,  with  a  considerable  territoiy,  which  extended 
alcmg  tiie  coast  ibr  120  stadia.  How  frur  the  terri- 
tory extended  northward  we  are  not  infermed;  but 
thiut  portion  of  it  between  the  dty  itself  and  the 
coast  was  an  extremdy  fertile  phdn,  traversed  by 
the  Arachthus,  and  producing  ezceDent  com  in 
abundance.  Ambrada  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and 
Scylax  the  first  town  in  HeUas  proper.  (Strah.  p. 
825;  Dieaearch.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fuhr;  Scyl.  p.  12; 
Pdyb.  xxiL  9 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  4.) 

According  to  tradition,  Ambrada  was  originally  a 
Thesprodan  town,  fimnded  by  Ambrax,  son  of  Tfaes- 
protus,  or  by  Ambrada,  daughter  of  Angeas;  but  it 
was  made  a  Greek  dty  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Cypselns,  about  b.  c. 
635.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  Gor- 
gus  (also  caOed  Torgus  or  Tolgus),  the  son  or 
brother  of  Cypedns.  Gorgus  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  son  Periander,  who  was  deposed  by 
tiie  people,  probably  sfter  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  pp.  325,  452; 
Scynm.  454;  Anton.  Lib.  4;  Aristot.  PoL  v.  3.  §  6, 
V.  8.  §  9;  Ad.  V.  ^.  ziL  35;  Diog.  La&t.  i.  98.) 
Ambrada  soon  became  a  flouridiing  dty,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Corinthian  cdonies  on  the 
Ambradot  gulf.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the 
Greek  navy  in  the  war  against  Xerxes,  b.  c.  480, 
and  twenty-seven  to  the  Corinthians  in  their  war 
against  Corcyra,  n.  c.  432.  (Herod,  viii.  45;  Thuc. 
i.  46.)  The  Anibradots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of 
Corinth,  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  about  this  time  that  they 
readied  tiie  maximum  of  their  power.  They  had 
extended  their  dominions  over  the  whole  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  and  had  taken  possesdon  of  the  important 
town  of  Argos  in  this  district,  from  which  they  had 
driven  out  the  onrjginal  inhabitants.  The  expelled 
Amphilochians,  supported  by  the  Acamamans,  applied 
for  aid  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly  sent 
a  force  under  Phormion,  wlio  took  Argos,  sold  the 
Ambradota  as  sUves,  snd  restored  the  town  to  the 
Amphilochians  and  Acainaniaas,B.c.  432.  Anxious 
to  recover  the  lost  town,  the  Ambradots,  two  years 
afterwards  (430),  marched  against  Argos,  but  were 
unable  to  take  it,  and  retired  after  laying  waste  its 
tenitoiy.    Not  disheartened  by  this  repulse,  they 
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emuxritd  a  ]iliai  m  the  foOomng  jmr  (429),  with 
ttw  FelopoonenuM,  Ibr  the  oainplele  snbjngatko  of 
Aiarnaiiia.  Tliej  had  exteouft  rektkoi  with  the 
Chaamam  and  other  tiibee  in  the  interior  of  Epims, 
and  wen  thns  enabled  to  collect  a  fonnidable  innj 
of  EpiraU,  with  which  thej  joined  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander,  Cnenins.  The  muted  fivoes 
advanced  into  Acanania  as  fiv  as  Stntns,  hot  under 
tlie  walls  of  thb  dtj  the  Epirots  were  defimted  by 
the  Acamanians,  and  the  ezpediticn  came  to  an  end. 
Notwithstanding  this  second  misfortnne,  the  Am- 
braciots  marched  agamst  Aigos  again  m  B.a  426. 
The  history  of  this  expedition,  and  of  their  two 
terrible  defeats  bj  Demorthenesand  the  Acamanians, 
is  related  elsewhiBre.  [Abgos  AMPHiLOCHiccit.] 
It  appears  that  nourlj  the  whole  adult  militaiy  po- 
pulation of  the  citj  was  destrojed,  and  Thucjxiides 
crjDsiders  their  caUunitj  to  "have  been  the  greatest 
that  befel  any  Gredau  dtj  during  the  eariier  part 
of  the  war.  Demosthenes  was  anzioos  to  march 
stiaigbtwajT  against  Ambracia,  which  would  have 
surrendered  without  a  blow;  but  the  Acamanians 
refased  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  at  Ambracia  would  be  mors  troublesome 
neighboun  to  them  than  the  Ambradots.  The 
Acamanians  and  Amphilochians  now  cooduded  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  Ambradots  ftr  100 
years.  Ambracia  had  become  so  hdpless  that  the 
Corinthians  shortly  afterwards  sent  300  hoplites  to 
the  dty  for  its  defence.  (Thuc.  iL  68,  80,  iiL  105 
—114.) 

The  serere  blow  which  Ambrada  had  reodved 
prevented  it  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  It  sent,  however,  some  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  when  beneged  by  the 
Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  58.)  Ambracia  was  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  336) 
it  ezpdled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  but  soon  after- 
wards submitted  to  Alexander.  (Diod.  xviL  3,  4.) 
At  a  later  time  it  became  subject  to  Pyrrhus,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  who  also  sdomed  it  with 
numerous  works  of  art  (Pol.  xxii.  13;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9 ;  Strab.  p.  325.)  Pynhus  built  here  a  strongly 
fortified  palace,  whidi  was  called  after  him  Fyr- 
rheum  (n^/S^ciov).  (Pd.  xxii.  10;  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Ambracia  afterwuds  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  possession  of  this  powerful  dty  was 
one  of  the  chitif  sources  of  the  Aetolian  power  in 
this  part  of  Greece.  When  the  Romans  declared 
war  against  the  Aetolians,  Ambrada  was  bedeged 
by  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  b.c.  189. 
This  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient 
warfare  for  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  Aetolians 
concluded  a  peace  with  Fulvius,  whereupon  Am- 
hracia  opened  its  gates  to  the  bedegers.  The  consul, 
however,  stripped  it  of  its  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  removed  them  to  Rome.  (Pol.  xxii.  9 — 13; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  3 — 9.)  From  this  time  Ambrada  ra- 
pidly declined,  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  Augus- 
tus, who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolls,  which 
he  founded  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Actium.    (Strab.  p.  325;  Paus.  v.  23.  §  3.) 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Aria  is  the 
site  of  Ambrada,  the  podtion  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  remains  of  the 
walls  of  Ambrada  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
andent  writers  respecting  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations.   The  walls  were  built  of  immepse  quadran- 
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golar  hUtAm  of  rtone.  lieoL  Wolfe  measnnd  <ne 
18  IL  by  5.  Ihe  familatinns  of  the  acropolis  may 
stall  be  traced,  but  there  are  no  other  nmams  of 
Hdkniedate.  The  general  ionn  of  the  dty  is  gircn 
in  the  fiilknriiv  phm  taken  fiten  Leake. 


FLAH  OF  ASCBKAGIA. 

1.  The  Acnypdia. 

2.  Mt  Perranthea. 

3.  Bridge  over  the  Arachthus. 

[The  dotted  line  shows  the  andent  walls,  where 
the  foundations  only  remain.  The  entire  line,  when 
the  remains  are  more  coodderable.] 

How  kng  Ambrada  oontanned  deserted  after  the 
removal  of  its  mhabitants  tA  Micopolis,  we  do  not  know ; 
hut  it  was  re-occupied  under  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  became  again  a  pkoe  of  importance.  Its  modem 
name  of  Aria  is  evidently  a  corroption  of  the  river 
Arachthus,  upon  which  it  stood;  and  we  find  this 
name  in  the  Byxantine  writers  as  eariy  as  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  fourteenth  oentaiy  Aria 
was  reckoned  the  diief  town  in  Acamama,  whence 
it  was  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  Acamania 
simply.  Cyriacus  caUs  it  sonetimes  AreekiUa 
Acanuma,  (Bockh,  Corpm  Inter.  No.  1797.) 
It  is  still  the  prindpsi  town  in  this  part  of  Greece, 
and,  like  the  andent  dty,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
neighbouring  gulf.  The  population  of  ^rtewas 
reckoned  to  he  about  7000  in  the  year  1830. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  206,  seq. ;  Wolfe, 
Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vd.  iii.  p.  88,  seq.) 

There  were  thrm  other  phuKs  in  the  territoiy  oi 
Ambracia  mentjooed  by  andent  writers:  1.  Am* 
hracus.    2.  The  port  of  Amhrada.    3.  Craneia. 

Ambracus  CAft€paKos)  ia  described  by  Pdybins 
as  a  pboe  well  fortified  by  ramparts  and  ontwoiks, 
and  as  surrounded  by  manhes,  through  which  there 
was  only  one  narrow  causeway  leading  to  the  pisoe. 
It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Mawdonia,  in  B.C. 
219,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  Ambnds. 
(Pd.  iv.  61,  63.)  Scykx  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  when  he  says  (p.  12)  that  Ambrada  had  a 
fortress  near  its  hariwur;  for  near  the  westeni  shore 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river , Arachthus  (Arta) 
some  ruins  have  been  discovered,  whose  topographical 
dtuation  accords  with  the  dea^ption  of  Pdybins. 
They  are  dtuated  on  a  swampy  island,  in  a  marshj 
hJce  near  the  sea.  They  indosed  an  area  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  appeared  to  be 
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taefdy  a  mililwT  post,  whkh  was  aO  that  the  swampy 
nature  of  tbe  groond  would  admit  of.  (Wolfe,  IhitL 
p.  84.)  Tb^  foKtna  romniandfd  the  harbour, 
which  if  described  hj  Scjlax  and  Dicaearchtu  (0. 
cv:)  as  a  cXmot^  ^'Mi'i  <v  a  port  with  a  Darrow 
eotruice,  whidi  might  be  shat  with  a  chain.  The 
iisiboar  mast  have  been  an  artificial  one;  for  the 
prcaCDt  month  of  the  Arta  is  so  obstructed  by  swsmps 
and  sfaoah  as  soaroetj  to  be  accessible  even  to  boats. 
In  sndeai  tfases  its  navigation  was  also  esteemed 
dao^^eraos,  whence  Lncan  (t.  651)  speaks  of  "  orse 
sa£^oos  Ambradae  portns.** 

Cnneia  (K^drcia)  was  a  small  village  situated 
cTi  a  moantain  of  the  same  name,  which  Leake  sup- 
yms  to  have  been  the  high  mountain  now  called 
A'eflerMt,  whidi  rises  from  the  light  bank  of  the 
nraArta,  immediatelj  opposite  to  the  town. 

Between  the  tenitofj  of  Ambncia  and  Amphi- 
Ijcbn,  DSeaearchns  (45)  mentions  a  people  odled 
Ordtae  (^Opctnu),  who  appear  to  have  been  in- 
kaJataotB  of  the  wMmnt^ina  named  ifiolrtnoro,  be- 
gixaiizig  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf. 
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COIN  OF  AMBBACIA. 

AMBRA'CIUS  SINUS  {6  'AforpeutuAt  K6kroSy 
Time.  L  55;  A  *Atii8paKuihs  jrdWos,  Pol.  iv.  63, 
Stnb.  jL  325,  et  al.;  4  ddXoircra  i  *AfmfMKuch, 
Jjwa  Cass.  L  12 :  Sinns  Ambradns,  Liv.  xxxviii. 
4;  MeL  iL  3:  GulfofArta)^  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  Ijing  between  Epims  axui  Acamania,  so  called 
fima  the  town  of  Ambrada.  Poljbins  (I.  e.)  de- 
scribes  the  bay  as  300  stadia  in  length,  and  100 
stadia  in  breadth:  Strabo  {L  c.)  gives  300  stadia  as 
ita  circunftnDce,  which  is  abennUy  too  small.  Its 
nal  length  is  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  10.  The 
otnaoe  of  the  gnlf ,  one  sde  of  which  was  formed 
by  the  pramgotocy  of  Actinm,  is  described  under 
Acncx.  In  conseqnaice  of  the  victoiy  which 
Aognstas  gained  over  Antony  at  the  entrance  to 
this  gol^  Statins  (5iAr.  iL  2.  8)  gives  the  name  of 
An^ndaefrtrndes  to  the  crowns  of  laurel  bestowed 
apoa  tbe  victors  in  the  Actian  games.  The  Am* 
brados  Smns  is  also  fineqnently  mentioned  in  Greek 
lustoiy.  On  it  were  the  towns  of  Argos  Amphi* 
kicbknm,  snd  Anactorium,  and  the  sea-port  of  Am- 
bncia. The  rivers  Chaiadra  and  Arachthns  flowed 
into  it  from  the  N.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
&r  itB  esoeOent  fish,  and  particularly  for  a  species 
eaOed  adapot.  (Ath.  iiL  p.  92,  d.,  viL  pp.  305,  e., 
31  i, a., 326,  d.)  The  modem  gulf  still  maintains  its 
rbsiacter  in  tl^  ntpecL  The  red  and  grey  mullet 
are  most  abundant,  and  there  are  also  ^enty  of  soles 
■adeds.  (yft>tf^OUervaiioruontheGulfo/Arta, 
io  Jtmnai  of  Gtograpkiad  SodeUf,  vol  iii.) 

AMBBT'SUS  or  AMPHBY'SUS  (''A/itffNMros, 
Stiab.;  'hfttpmaaos^  Pans.;  '^Afti^pvaoSj  Steph.  B. 
'•*.:  Etk.  *Atii8fr&vios,  *A/iffW0'«Of,  and  in  Inscr. 
'Afiifrnv^i  I)U$tom6),  a  town  of  Phocis,  was 
»tasted  60  stadia  fivm  Stiris,  N£.  of  Anticyra,  at 
tbe  southern  foot  of  Ht.  Cirphis  (not  at  the  foot  of 
^^•niaiRa,  as  Pansanias  states),  and  in  a  fertile 
^^kUey,  producing  abnndance  of  wine  and  the  coocmy 
«  kcnDes4)erTy,  used  to  dye  scarlet.  It  was  de- 
itoyed  by  onkr  of  tbe  Amphictyons,  bat  was  rebuflt 


and  fortified  by  the  Thebans  with  a  double  wall,  in 
their  war  against  Philip.  Its  fortifications  were 
ooosidered  by  Pausanias  the  strongest  in  Greece, 
next  to  those  of  Messene.  (Pans.  z.  3.  §  2,  z.  36. 
§  I,  seq.,  iv.  31.  §  5 ;  Strab.  p. 423.)  It  was  taken 
by  the  Bomans  in  the  Macedonian  war,  b.  c.  198. 
(Liv.  zxzii.  18.)  The  site  of  Ambrysos  is  fixed 
at  the  modem  villsge  of  DhitUmto,  by  an  inscription 
which  Chandler  found  at  the  latter  place.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  dtj  are  few  and  inoonsider* 
able.  (Dodwell,  Tour  throuffh  Greece^  vcL  I  p.  196, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greectf  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  seq.) 

AMENA'NUS  QAiUpwos,  Strab.:  *Aiianiy6t, 
Steph.  Byz.  where  the  MSS.  have  ^AiMXuuf6s'.  'A^tf> 
rof,  Pind.:  Amenana  flumina,  Ovid.  Fatt,  -iv. 
467),  a  small  river  of  Sicily  which  flows  through 
the  dty  of  Catania,  now  called  the  GiuduxUo, 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  240)  as  remark- 
able for  the  vicisatudes  to  which  it  was 'subject, 
its  waters  sometimes  fiuUng  altogether  for  years, 
and  then  flowing  again  in  abundance.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  remarked  by  Ovid  (Jlfe<.  zv.  279),  and 
is  still  observed  with  refund  to  the  GiudiceUo.  It 
is  probably  connected  widi  internal  changes  of  Etna, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  rises.  (Fazell.  iii.  1.  p.  138 ; 
Cluver.  SiciL  p.  120;  lyOrville,  Sieulci,  p.  218.) 
Pindar  speaks  of  the  newly  founded  city  of  Aetna 
(the  name  given  by  Hieron  to  Catana)  as  situated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Amenas,  but  the  correctness  of 
the  form  Amenanos,  preserved  by  Strabo,  is  attested 
by  coins  of  Catana,  which  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  the  river  ddty,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
youthful  male  head  with  horns  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  name  at  full  length  AMENANOS.  (Castell 
SkiL  Numum,  pi.  20,  fig.  8.)  [£.  U.  B.] 

AMETSIA.    [Cabiba.] 

AMEIUA  CA/i(p£a,  Strab.  PtoL  Pint  Mar,  17; 
^AfUpioyj  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Amerinus :  Amelia)^  one  of 
the  most  andent  and  important  dties  of  Umbria, 
ntuated  about  15  m.  S.  of  Tuder,  and  7  W.  of 
Namia,  on  a  hill  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
that  of  the  Nar,  a  few  miles  above  thdr  junction. 
rstrab.p.  227;  PHn.  iiL  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  54;  Festus,  s.  v.)  According  to  Cato  {ap.  Plin. 
L  &)  it  was  founded  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1 135  b.  c.  :  and  although  this  date  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historical,  it  may  be  received  as 
evidence  of  a  belief  in  its  remote  antiquity.  The 
still  extant  remains  of  its  andent  walls,  constmcted 
in  the  polygonal  style,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  strength  in  early  times:  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
Borne  with  the  Umbrians,  nor  does  it  occur  in  lustoiy 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  great 
vrator,  in  his  defence  of  Sez.  Bosdu^,  who  was  a  native 
of  Ameria,  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  a  manner  which 
proves  that  it  must  then  have  been  a  flourishing 
munidpal  town:  its  territory  eztended  to  the  Tiber, 
and  was  fertile  in  oners  and  fruit  trees.  (Cic.  jpro 
Sex. Rose.  7,  9,  &c;  Virg.  Georg,  L  265;  Colum.  iv. 
30,  V.  10  )  Its  lands  were  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
among  his  veterans;  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank 
of  a  colony,  as  we  find  it  both  in  Pliny  and  inscrip- 
tions of  later  date  styled  only  a  munidpium.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  224;  Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  356;  Inscr.  ap. 
Grat.  p.  485. 5, 1 101. 2, 1 104.)  The  modem  town 
of  Amelia  retidns  the  andent  site  as  well  as  con- 
nderable  portions  of  the  andent  walls :  it  is  now  a 
small  place  with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  though 
still  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

The  Tabula  Peutingeriana  gives  a  line  of  road 
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which  bianchw  off  from  the  Via  Clodia  at  Baocanas 
(^Baccano)  and  leads  thnmgh  Nepe  and  Faieiii  to 
Ameria  and  thenoe  to  Tader:  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Via  Amerina  mentioDed  In  an  inscriptiGO 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (OreU.  3306).  The  dia- 
tanoea,  as  given  in  the  TaUe,  make  Ameria  distant 
57  M.  P.  firom  Borne  bj  this  nmto,  which  agrees 
very  dosdj  with  a  casual  statement  of  Cicero  (j>ro 
Sex,  Rote.  7.  §  18)  that  it  was  56  mOes  finom  the 
one  to  tiie  other.  The  Castellom  Amerinnm  placed 
by  the  Table  at  9  M.  P.  from  Ameria  on  the  xwui  to 
Falerii  is  otherwise  nnknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMERI'OLA,  a  city  of  ancient  Latinm,  mentioned 
by  Livy  among  Uiose  rednced  by  force  of  arms  by 
the  elder  Tarqnin  (i.  38).  It  is  here  enomerated 
among  the  *'  Prisd  Latim  "  and  doubtless  at  this 
period  was  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  league:  but 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  Uter  list  given  by 
Dionysius  (v.  61),  nor  does  it  again  occur  in  histoiy ; 
and  it  is  only  noticed  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  9)  among 
the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  Fran  the  names  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  Livy  we  may  probaUy  infer 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  neigfabouriiood  of  the 
Coniiculan  Hilk:  and  it  has  been  oonjectorBd  by 
Gell  and  Nibby  that  some  ruins  still  visible  on  the 
northernmost  of  the  tliree  hills,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Mte  S,  AnffdOj  may  be  those  of  Ameriola.  They 
consist  of  some  remnants  of  walls,  of  irregular  poly- 
gonal construction,  running  round  a  defiansible 
eminence,  and  indicating  the  site  of  a  small  town. 
But  the  distance  from  Mte  S.  Anffdo(aa  the  sunumt 
of  which  there  was  certainly  an  ancient  city,  whether 
Gomiculum  or  Medullia)  is  however  so  small  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  another  independent  town 
should  have  existed  so  dose  to  it  (Gell,  Top,  of 
Romey  p.  52 ;  Nibby,  DitUorvi  di  iZoma,  vol.  i.  p.  138  { 
Abeken,  JfiUel-HaUen,  pw  78.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AME'SELUM  (rh  'Aft^h^eKw)  a  town  of  Sicily, 
mentionedonlyby  Diodarus(xxu.  Ex&  HoesclLp.499), 
from  whom  we  learo  that  it  was  situated  between 
Centuripi  and  Agyrinm,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength.  It  was  taken,  in  b.  a  269,  by  Hieron  king 
of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  dty  and  fortress, 
and  divided  ito  tarritovy  between  ito  two  neighbours 
the  Centuripini  and  Agyrians.  Its  exact  sito  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.j 

AME'STRATUS  ('A^OTfMvrof,  Steph.  fi.:  £tk. 
Amestratinus:  JfietreUa)^  a  dty  of  Sicily,  noticed 
only  by  Cicero  and  Steph.  B.  From  the  drcumstance 
mentioned  by  the  former,  that  Verres  compelled  the 
inhabitante  of  Calacte  to  deliver  their  tithes  of  com 
at  Amestratus  instead  of  at  Calacto  itself,  it  is  dear 
that  it  was  not  very  far  from  that  dtj:  and  this 
fiu^,  coupled  vrith  the  resemblance  of  the  name, 
enables  us  to  fix  its  site  at  Jlfisiretta,  now  a  con- 
siderable town,  dtoated  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from 
the  N.  coast  of  Sidly  near  5to.  iS^/bno,  and  10  from 
Caronia  (Calacto).  According  to  Fazello,  conaider- 
able  remains  of  antiquity  were  still  visible  there  in 
his  time ;  but  the  place  is  not  described  by  any  recent 
travellar.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  a  small 
and  poor  town,  though  enjoying  mnnidpal  privi- 
leges. (Cic  in  Verr,  iii.  39, 43, 74 ;  Steph.  B.  s. «. ; 
Fazell.  d$  Beb,  SicuL  x.  p.  415;  Clnver.  SieiL 
p.  383.) 

It  is  prdbablv  the  same  pboe  as  the  Amastra  of 
fiilins  ItaGcus  (xiv.  267),  but  there  is  no  foundation 
far  identifying  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Cluverius 
and  most  subsequent  geographers)  with  the  Mylas- 
tratus  of  Polybius  and  Pliny:  both  names  beins 
perfisctly    well    anthentkatod.      [Mtoixratub.] 


AUISUS. 

That  of  Amestratus,  in  addition  to  the  testimaiy  of 
Cicero  and  Stephanos,  is  fully  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  ite  coins,  which  have  the  name  at  fall 
AMHITPATINON.  (CasteU.  SieiL  Vet,  Nmn. 
pi.  15;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  197.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'MIDA  {"AfiOai  £tJL  'A/u8i|f^t,  AmideDsis: 
Di^at'Bekr),  The  modem  town  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  sub- 
stantial, and  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices.  As  the  place  is  well  adapted  for  a  oom- 
merdal  dty,  it  is  probable  that  Amida,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  Diffar-Bekr,  was  a  town  of 
considerable  antiquity.  It  was  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  Constantius,  hi  'vriiose  reign  it  was  besie^ 
and  ti^en  by  the  Persian  long  Sapor,  a.  d.  359. 
The  historian  Ammianus  Maroa&us,  who  took  pert 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  has  given  as  a  minute 
account  of  the  siege.  (Amm.  l^kre.  xix.  1,  eeq.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  Penian  king  Cabades  in  the 
idgn  of  Anastasius,  a.  d.  502  (Procqp.  B.  Pen. 
L  7,  seq.);  but  it  soon  passed  again  into  the  heads 
of  the  Romans,  since  we  read  that  Justinian  re- 
paired ito  walls  and  fortifications.  (Prooop.  de 
Aedif.  iiL  1.)  Ammianus  and  Prooopiua  consider 
it  adty  of  MeaopoCamia,bot  it  may  be  more  properiy 
viewed  as  bekn^ng  to  Armenia  Major.    [6.  L] 

AMILUS  f  A^Aof :  EHi,  *AtuKtos)j  a  viDsge  of 
Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Orchomenus,  and  on  the 
road  from  the  hitter  to  Stymphalns.  (Pans.viiL14. 
§5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

AMI'SIA,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rim 
Amisia  (£ms),  in  Germany.  (Tadt.  ^im.  iL  8.) 
This  place,  which  is  not  mentiomd  by  any  other  so- 
dent  anther,  is  periiaps  the  same  as  the  town  of 
'Afkdireta  noticed  by  Ptoknrv(iL  1 1 ),  and  the'Afuirffa 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byxantinns  as  a  town  ot 
Germany.  (Camp.  Ledebor,  Land  «.  VoOt  d» 
Brueterer,  p.  180,  foU.)  [L.  S.] 

AMI'SIA  or  AMI'SIUS  CA/u(<riM  or  'Amwt^  the 
Ems)j  a  river  in  northern  Gennany,  rising  in  the 
hiOs  of  the  TFeser,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Ger- 
man  Ocean  near  the  town  of  ^rnSsn.  The  river  wss 
well  known  to,  and  navigated  by  the  Romans.  In 
B.  a  12,  Dmsus  liroght  on  it  a  naval'battle  agauist 
the  Bructeri.  (Mda,  iii.  3;  Plin.  ff.N.  iv.  14,  who 
calls  the  river  AmieiMtf  Tadt.  Aim.  i.  60,  63, 
70,  iL  23,  who  calls  it  Amitia;  Stzab.  p.  290; 
Ptolem.  ii.  11;  comp.  Ledebur,  Land  «.  Voik  der 
Bructerer,  p.  180.)  [L.  &] 

AiaSUS  CAfuffds:  Eth,  *AtAunip6s,^Afilff»J. 
Amisenns:  Eeki  &wutm),  a  dty  of  Pontns  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  called 
Amisenns,  about  900  stadia  from  Sinope  according 
to  Stnbo  (p.  547).  The  ruins  of  Amisus  sre  on  a 
pramontoiy  about  a  mile  and  a  half  NNW.  of  the 
modem  town.  On  the  east  side  of  the  promontory 
was  the  old  port,  part  of  iriuch  is  now  filled  np. 
The  pier  whidi  defended  the  andent  harbour  may 
still  be  trsced  for  about  300  yards,  but  it  is  chiefly 
under  water :  it  oonsiste  of  very  large  blocks  of 
stone.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the  acropo- 
lis stood  there  are  many  remaina  of  walls  of  rabble 
and  mortar,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  tnifi' 
mento  of  Boman  tiles  and  .pottery.  On  the  south 
end  of  the  brow  of  the  hiU  which  overiooks  the 
harbour  there  are  traces  of  the  real  Hellenic  walls. 
(Hanulton,  JReaearchetinAnaMmor,ToLL  p.290.) 

The  origin  of  Amians  appears  to  be  uncertsin. 
Hecataens  (Stnb.  p.  553)  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Enete  of  Homer  (/?.  ii.  852).  Theopompns,  quoted 
by  fitraho,  says  that  it  was  first  fonnded  by  the 


MiliMM .  Ika  nitkd  I7  a  Cappadodin  king;  and 
thinUj,  Irr  AlhcDndn  aod  ama  ACbnUnf,  wbo 
dwigid  ill  mat  to  Feinaaiii.  Bnt  Scjmmu  of 
Cln  (fr.T.  101)  calls  it  k  cdoij  ci(  Pboon,  and 
of  frifr  diit*  t*  HeracMft,  wUch  «u  pnbiblj 
fa)mdid*tiootB.c.  559.  Bunl-ttDcfatUi  andndn, 
■  fiir  hb  BiDClnuoii,  that 
CothaHi- 
(?i*ton  da  Calcmiet  Grteqaa, 
tqJ.  ui.  p.  354.^  BowvT^  thn  hbj  be,  Anunu 
bccane  0»  laaat  flonriahing  Gn^  Hltlamint  on  th« 
Htb  KaM  of  the  Emin  after  Siocipt.  Tbe  time 
■ba  thn  AlbtnuB  nttlaaent  mu  mida  i*  (mnrtain. 
CmnK  euDchiika  tint,  beouue  Anriaoi  is  mt 
nntkoed  tf  Hendotiia  or  XcnoflwD,  tbe  data  cl 
tbt  AtlnUii  aettleiDait  ia  poatchor  ta  the  tima  of 
Ike  Jaatont  ,■  >  eoniliuiMi  which  ia  bf  no  nwans 

Ml  J      PlntBth  (LunS.  IS)  nji  thai  it  wu 

kUM  br  the  Atbonaaa  at  tha  time  of  their  gnat- 
rat  pi^B',  and  whaa  thej  mre  maiten  of  tha  lea. 
The  pkce  loat  tbt  name  of  PeUueoi,  and  hecame 
K  lii^  trafii^  town  nnder  the  kingi  of  Podtui. 
Hilfahfatci  Eopalo  made  .irainu  bia  iHidaioa 
ittecuM;  with  Sanfu,  and  he  added  a  part  to  the 
tawn,wtniiw>a  called  Enfatiina  (Appian.  XiArid. 
78),  b«  it  WM  aapantal  ban  tin  net  bj 


^  Ital.  T 


B  king.     The  Btmgth  of  the 


that  rfoM 
the  raidmca  of  tbe 
iJaeema  pinnd  brilie 
tfaeBnmaa  cccnmander  L.  Loculhta^B.  a71)  in  the 
Vilhriifatic  war.  (Phit.  LwnO.  15,  Ik.)  Tha 
tcnramarian  Tjmmiia  was  on  of  thwe  who  fell  into 
iIk  haoda  of  Laenlhis  when  tbe  phee  wu  aptiind. 
PharnaocB,  tbe  am  of  Mjtbridata,  tabgeqncDtl^ 
oiHed  OTcr  to  Amisiis  fnm  Boepomi,  and  Amisns 
ni  igata  takoi  and  erneB;  dealt  with.  (Diaa 
Cm.  xa.  46.)  Hie  djdatnr  Caaar  defBited  Phv- 
uos  in  a  batHe  mtr  Zelda  (Appian.  B.  C.  IL  91), 
ud  reatond  tbe  place  to  fraadom.  U.  Astonini, 
■J]  Stoabo,  "  gale  it  to  UsgB ;'  but  it  wsa  again 
nacaed  tiwn  a  tjmtt  Stratcm,  md  made  fin,  after 
Ibcbattla  of  ActiiuD,bTAi]gnitua  Caesar;  and  now, 
a^  Stmbo,  it  ia  well  orSeni,  Strabo  don  not 
itite  the  Dame  of  the  king  to  wbom  AntaiuDS  gave 
Aminis.  It  baa  been  SEaomed  that  it  was  Po- 
lemm  L,  wbo  bad  the  kingdnn  of  P<ntas  at  least  as 
rti\j  B  B.  c.  36.  It  does  not  appear  who  Straton 
was.     Tha  bet  of  AmisiiB  being  a  frao  dtj  nnder 

the  dtf,  sod  &na  a  latla  cf  the  rormger  Pliny  to 
Ti^  (i.  93),  in  which  be  calla  it  "  libera  et 
frderala,''  sad  speaks  cf  it  as  haring  its  own  Isws 
bf  ike  finiar  of  Tnjan. 
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gnat  antiqnitj.     It  ma  dtnaled  b  tte  npper  TaUa^ 

of  tbe  rimr  Aternna,   fn:Hn   wluch,   according   lo 

Vano  (_L.  L.  t.  W),  it  deriTad  iu  name,  and  at  tho 

foot  of  the  lotUeat  gnnp  of  the  Apetadoes,  now 

known  ai  tlM  Ooa  6<iwa  if  Ilalia.     Ila  mins  ai« 

TiuMaat  &i*  KtHoriiw,  a  Tillag*  about  S  miles 

N.  of  Agmla.    Acaoidhig  to  Cato  and  Vano  (op. 

■^'-njs.  L   U,  u.  *8),  this  eleraled  and  mgEtd 

intain  district  was  the  original  dwelling-place  of 

Sabines,  Iran  whence  Ibej  Brtt  btgan  to  turn 

ir  amia  againat  the  Aborigines  in  tbe  ndgliboiU'' 

bood  of  Bale.     Virgil   also  mentioni  Anitemam 

among  the  mcst  powerfcd  citiea  of  the  Eabina :  and 

botb  Strabo  and  Pliny  canmwrate  it  among  the  dtiet 

stiD  mhabited  by  that  people.      Plidemy,  on  tha 

ocotiarf ,  anigna  it  to  tbe  Vestini,  whoee  territaTy  it 

■  oertiunly  h»Te  ai^joiDed.    (Viij[.^eii.Tii.  710; 

'-'  -"-    ••"    Satla.  T,  p.  S28;  Plin.  iii.  13. 
S  S9.)      Lirj  epeaka  of  Ami- 
temuin  aa  captond  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  £93 
/rom  Aa  Samnita  (i.  39),  bnt  it  seenii  impoasible 
that  tbe  Babine  ci^  can  be  tbe  caia  meant;  and 
eitber  the  name  ia  sompt,  or  tbeia  must  baia  been 
olacura  place  of  the  same  name  in  Sarnniom. 
Btrabo  nieaks  of  it  as  having  lutlered  aererely  fnni 
tha  Soaal  and  Civil  Wan,  sod  being  in  hia  time 
moch  decayed;  bnt  it  waa  intaeqaentiy  ncoloDiecd, 
pnrfiably  in  the   time   of  Augustas  (Lib.  Colon. 
338;  Zmnpt,  de  CobiHu,  p.  356.  not.),  and  be- 
ne a  place  dT  omiiderable  importance  under  tha 
man  empire,  as  is  proved  by  the  eiifting  ruins, 
irmg  which  those  of  the  imphitheatre  are  Uie  most 
conspcuouB.     These  are  sitnatcd  in  the  broad  and 
levelTalle^oftheAtemnB,  at  die  foot  of  tha  bill  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  S.  Yittoriuo  ;  bnt  arana 
nmabis  of  polygonal  nOa  are  said  to  exist  on  that 
' ""      hich  piot^bly  bekng  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
andsil  Eatdiit  city.     It  coDtinnad  to  ba  an 
tpisoopal  see  as  late  aa  the  daventh  ceotniy,  bat  its 
complete  dei^line  datea  fnm  tbe  fbtmditioo  of  the 
ndghboDiii^  city  of  AquUa  by  tha  emparar  fVeda- 
ric  II.,  who  removed  thither  the  inbabilants  rf  Ami- 
tennun,aa*e]l  as  several  otiiar  neighbouring  towns, 
"lomanelii,  W.  iii.  p.  330;  Ginstiniani,  DU.  Otogr. 
I.  i.   p.  230;  Craven,  Abnta,  vol.  L  pp   317 
-319.)      Nnmeroos   inicriptjons  have  bun   dis- 
covered there,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  calendar,  which  i>  one  of  tha 
Bt  valuable  relies  of  the  kind  that  have  been  pre- 
rved  to  us.     It  has  been  repeatedly  published; 
long  others,  by  Fofcgini  (Fait.  Rom.  RtSguiae, 
mte,  1779),  and  by  Orclli  (/nter.  10I.  ii.  c  33). 
Araitemnm  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historisn 
SaUnst.     (Hiaron.  Cinjn.)  [E.H.B.] 

AMMONITAE  ('Awuu-ffai.LXX.  and  Joaeji.), 
the  descendanta  of  Ben-ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 
connection  with  his  yonngar  dsughter 
(Gen.  lix.  38).  They  exterminated  the  Zamium- 
mims  and  occupied  Iheir  country  (Dent  ii.  30,  SIX 
which  lay  to  tho  north  irf  Uoah  between  the  Araon 
(Jfoi'ei)  and  the  Jabbok  (Zeria),  the  easUm  part 
of  tha  district  now  called  Bdka.  [Akwites]. 
Their  country  was  IM  poaaeaaed  by  the  Israelites 
(Zieut.  ii.  19),  but  was  conterminous  with  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  {Jothaa,  liiL  35,  properly  explained  by 
Iteland,  PaimtS.  p.  105.)  Their  captal  waa  Babbath 
or  Rabbah,  alternrda  called  PmLADEifHU,  now 
Avaadn.  They  were  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
federations with  other  Bedouin  tribv  against  tha 
Israelitas  (A.  lindii.  6— «),  and  wen  subdued  by 
Japbtbab  {Jtidgu  n.),  Saul  (1  Sam.  iL,  xiv.  47), 
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David  (2  Sam.  tuL  12,  z.  zL  1.  xii.  26,  Ac),  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chron.  u.),  UzziAh  (i6.  zzyi.  8),  and 
Jotluua  (zzviL  5),  and  subseqaenUy  bj  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (Jerem.  xxrii.  1,  &G.)  Thej  renewed  their 
oppoettioa  to  the  Jews  after  uie  captivity  {Nehem. 
iv.  3,  7,  8),  and  were  again  oonqnered  bj  Jndas 
MacaJweofl.  (1  Mace,  t.  6,  &c)  Justin  Martjr 
speaks  of  a  great  multitude  of  Ammonites  existing 
in  his  day  {DiaL  p.  272);  but  Origeu  shortly  after 
speaks  of  the  name  as  being  merged  in  the  conmioa 
appellation  of  Arabtf  under  which  the  Idumaeans 
and  the  Moabites  were  comprehended  together  with 
the  Ishmadites  and  Joctanites.  (Orig.  in  Johum^ 
lib.  i.)  [G.  W.] 

AMMO'NIUM.    [Oasis.] 

A'MNIAS  {"AftvtaSf  "Afiycios),  a  river  in  Pontus. 
In  the  broad  plain  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
gMierals  of  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithjnia,  and  the  all/  of  the  Bomans,  b.  c.  88. 
(Appian.  MiihridaL  c.  18;  Strab.  p.  562.)  The 
plain  through  which  the  river  flowed  is  called  by 
i>trabo  Domanitis.  Hamilton  (^ResearchUy  &c.  voL 
L  p.  362)  identifies  the  Amnias  with  an  affluent  of 
the  Halys,  now  called  Costambol  Choi,  and  some- 
times Giaour  IrvMk,  It  appears  that  the  river  is 
also  called  Kara  Su,  [G.  L.] 

AMNI'SUS  CA/ivur({s),  a  town  in  tiie  N,  of 
CretOi  and  the  harbour  <»r  Cnossus  in  the  time  of 
Minos,  was  situated  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  modem  Apotdemi).  It  possessed 
a  sanctuary  of  Eileithyia,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  called  'A/AyuruUits  and  ^AftvuriHtSj  were  sacred 
to  this  goddess.  (Horn.  Od.  six.  188 ;  Strab.  p.  476 ; 
ApolLBhod.  iiL877;  Ca^hn.  Hymn,  in  Dion,  15; 
Steph.  B.  t,  9.) 

AMORGOS  (^'AfiOfy6s:  Ethi  'AfAopyTyos,  also 
*Afi6pytoSf  *Atiopyi-nif :  Amorgd)^  an  island  of  the 
Sporades  in  the  Aegean  sea,  SE.  of  Nazos.  It  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  cf  the  iambic  poet  Simonides. 
(Strab.  p.  487.)  There  was  in  Amoi;go6  a  manu- 
factory of  a  peculiar  kind  of  linen  garments,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island,  and  which  were  dyed 
red.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v,;  Eustath.  ad  JDionjft,  526; 
Pollux,  viL  16.)  In  dyeing  them  use  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  a  kind  of  lichen,  which  is  still 
found  in  the  island,  and  of  which  Toumefort  has 
given  an  account.  The  soil  of  Amorgos  is  fertile.  It 
produces  at  present  com,  oil,  wine,  figs,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  all  of  good  quality.  Hence  it  was  considered 
under  the  Roman  empire  one  of  the  most  favourable 
places  for  banishment.  (Tac  ^im.  iv.  30.)  Weleam 
from  Sc^lax  (p.  22)  that  Amorgos  contuned  three 
towns,  Uie  names  of  which,  according  to  Stephanus 
(t.  V,  *Afiopry6s)^  were  Minoa  (Mlvwa,  Mtwta^  Ptol. 
V.  2.  §  33),  the  birthplace  of  Simonides,  Aroesine 
(^ApKtffltmi),  and  Aegiale  (A^yld^T},  BryioXis,  Ptol.). 
Remains  of  all  these  cities  have  been  discovered,  aiid 
a  minute  description  of  them  is  given  by  Ross,  who 
spent  several  days  upon  the  island.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  opposite 
Naxoe,  Aegiale  at  the  N.,  and  Arcesine  at  the  S., 
while  Minoa  lies  more  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of 
a  lai^  and  convenient  harbour,  now  called  Ta 
Katapola,  because  it  is  irord  r^r  ir6Kiv.  It  appears, 
from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  island,  that  it 
possessed  other  demes  besides  the  above-mentioned 
towns.  It  is  probable  that  Melania  (MfAoyfa), 
which  Stephanus  in  another  passage  («.  v.  ^ApKtcivti) 
mentions  as  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Amorgos  in 
place  of  Aegiale,  may  have  been  one  of  these  domes. 
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We  kam  from  several  inscriptions  that  MilMlans 
were  settled  in  Minoa  and  Aegiale,  and  that  tbey 
formed  in  the  latter  town  a  separate  community. 
(Bockh,  Corp,  Inter,  vol  ii.  No.  2264;  Roes,  Imcr. 
Gr.  Ined.  vol.  iL  No.  1 12^  120—122.)  The  island 
contains  at  present  3,500  inhabitants^  (Toume- 
fort, Voyofftt  &c  vol.  iL  p.  182,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Reise,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  325,  seq. ;  and  more  especially 
Ross,  Beiaen  au/dtn  Oriech.  InteUif  voL  L  p.  173, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  seq.) 

AMORITES,  one  of  the  seven  Ganaanitish  tribes 
((Ten.  X.  16)  who  held  possession  of  the  Pronueed 
Land,  during  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  until  tho 
coming  in  of  the  Children  of  Israel  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  sad  the 
name  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  Canaan- 
ites.  {Gen.  xv.  16.)  Their  original  seat  was  at 
the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  Amalk- 
KiTAE  and  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  and  their  principal 
city  was  Hazezon-Tamar,  or  Engedi  (^*Ain-JieS). 
(Gen.  ziv.  7,  and  2  Ckron.  xz.  2:)  At  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  however,  they  had  sozed  and  occupied 
the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  had  established 
two  powerful  kingdoms,  the  capdtab  of  which  were 
Heshboit  and  Basait.  Heshbon,  the  southern  part 
of  this  extensive  country,  had  been  taken  from  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  Sihon,  and  extended 
from  the  Amon  (Mofeb)  to  the  Jabbok  (Zerha) 
(Numb.  xxi.  26),  and  this  was  the  plea  on  which 
the  Ammonites  grounded  their  claim  to  that  country  ' 
in  the  days  of  Jephthah.  (Judget,  zL)  This  dis- 
trict comprehended  Mount  Gileftd,  and  was  settled 
by  the  Tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  northern 
division  of  Basan,  of  which  Og  was  the  king,  ex- 
tended  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Promised  Land,  to  Mount  Hermon,  which  the 
Ammonites  named  Shenir.  This  country  was  given 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  (JVinni.  zzL;  JkuL 
il  iii.;  1  Chron.  v.  23.)  All  this  region  was  compre- 
hended in  Peraea.  The  Amorites  are  also  found 
on  the  westem  coast  of  Palestine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dan  (Judget,  L  34),  and  in  the  borders 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  (v.  35).  Still  the  sonth- 
eastem  eztremity  of  Canaan  is  recognised  as  their 
proper  seat  (v.  36;  comp.  Numb,  zzxiv.  4,  and 
JoshtiOf  XV.  3),  and  the  practico  of  using  this  name 
as  a  general  designation  of  all  the  Canaaniti&h 
tribes  renders  it  £fficult  to  determine  their  exact 
limits.  [G.W.] 

AMOHIUM  ('Afxdpiov:  Eth.'Aftopu^s),  a  city 
of  Phrygia,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  576).'  Its  pro* 
bable  position  can  oidy  be  deduced  frmn  the  Pen- 
tinger  Table,  which  places  it  between  Pessinus 
(£a^27M«ar)andLaodicea.  Hamilton  (i2eMorcA«f 
&c.  vol.  i.  p.  451)  identifies  it  with  Hergan  Kaleh, 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  Urge  city;  but  the 
present  remains  appear  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  of  our  aenu  This  determinatioQ 
would  place  Amorium  in  Galatia.  [G.  L.] 

AMPE  C^^i  ^*^  *AtAirmot)y  a  phu»  where 
Darius  settled  the  Milesians  who  w«e  made  prison- 
ers at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  b.  c.  494.  (Herod,  ri. 
20.)  Herodotus  describes  the  place  as  on  the  Ery- 
thraean sea  (Persian  Gulf);  he  adds  that  the  Tigris 
flows  past  it  This  description  does  not  enable  as 
to  fix  the  pkice.  It  has  been  supposed  to  bo  the 
lamba  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ampelone  of  Pliny  (vl 
28),  who  calls  it  "  Colonia  MUetiorum."  Tzetzes 
has  the  name  Ampe.  (Harduin*s  note  on  Plin* 
vi.  28.)  [G.  L.] 
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AlCPELOS  CA#<vcA»s),  «  pnmoofDij  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pemnsnk  ^thanu  in  Chideidice  in 
Manwknia,  aDed  bj  Hendotm  the  Toitnmean  pro- 
montoiy.  It  appeen  to  correspQnd  to  the  modern 
C  KmidK,  and  Derrfaia,  which  ia  nearer  to  the 
citj  of  Tonne,  to  €,  Dkrepamo.  (HexxxL  Tii.  122 ; 
Steph.  B.  JL«.:  PtoL  iix.  IS.  §  12.) 

AJfPELirSIA,  or  COTES  PBOM.  (al  K^cif, 
Slnb.p.825;  Kdh^t  ftapor,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §2:  ap- 
parently a]ao  the  Cotta  of  Plin.  xxxii.  2.  s.  6: 
C.  Sparldf  or  EaparUl,  a  oonrnptioa  of  the  Arabic 
AckhaiSL,  or  ChberiU\  also  Ra»-    or  Tarf'  eth- 
SkaUar),  the  NW.  headknd  of  Manretama  Tingi- 
tana  and  of  the  -w/hfAb  continent  of  Afirica ;  abont 
10  ndlea  W.  of  Tingia  {Tanffier).    Cotea  was  ita 
natiTe  name,  of  uriiidli  the  Greek  Ampelnsia  (vme- 
dad)  waa  a  txanslation  (Strab.  t  c ;  Plin.  ▼.  1 ; 
Uda.  L  5).    It  ia  a  remarkable  object ;  a  precipitona 
nek  of  gmsj  freestone  (with  basaltic  cdnpms,  ac- 
cording to  Dmmmond  Hay,  bnt  this  is  doabtful), 
pioeed  with  many  caTes,  among  which  one  in  par- 
ticular waa  diown  in  andent  times  as  sacred  to 
Hevcoles  (Mela,  L  c) ;  finom  these  caves  mill-stones 
were  and  itill  are  obtained.     Its  hdght  is  1048  feet 
above  the  sea.      Stxabo  describes  it  as  an  oflbet 
(vp^vevt)  of  M.Atlaa ;  and  it  is,  in  &ct,  the  western 
point,  aa  Abtla  is  the  eastern,  of  the  end  of  that 
great  NW.  spur  of  the  Atlas,  which  diridos  the 
Atlantic  finan  the  Mediterranean.     The  two  hills 
Ibrm  the  extremities  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Fretnm 
Gaditsnnm  (JStraiU  o/ Gibraltar)^  the  length  of  the 
Strait  ftcm  the  one  to  the  other  being  34  miles. 
The  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait  on  tlw  Enropean 
skMrBf  opposite  to  Ampdnna,  at  a  distance  of  22  miles, 
was  Janoms  Pr.   (C.  Trofaigmr).     Mela  is  very 
expfidt  in  drawing  the  line  of  division  between  the 
AUaotic  and  the  Straits  throogh  these  points  (i.  5, 
a.  6,  iiL  10  ;   his  kat  words  are,  AmpeUuia  m 
no4tnm  jam  Jretum  vergenSy  opens  hgtu  cUque 
AUmttd  Kioris  tervtmtu  ;  so  Plin.  v.  1,  JPromon' 
toriam  Ocean  exHnuim  Ampehma).  The  erroneons 
notkn  of  the  andenta  respecting  the  shape  of  this 
part  of  Africa  (see  Libta)  led  them  to  make  this 
famontoiytlieW.  extremity  of  the  continent  (Strab. 
L  e.)    Scylax  (p.  52,  p.  123,  Gronov.)  mentions  a 
huge  bay  called  Cotea,  between  the  Cdomns  of 
Hereales  and  the  promontory  of  Hennaenm;  but 
wfaether  his  Hennaenm  is  oor  Ampelnaa,  or  a  point 
futikcr  &  on  the  W.  coast,  is  doabtfiil.     Gosselin 
(<7.  Bredow,  u.  47),  and  Bitter  ^Erdhmde,  vol.  i. 
pu  336),  regard  .^pelnsia  as  identical  with  the 
Soknis  of  Heradotns  (iL  32)  and  Hanno  {Per^l, 
pu  2).  [P.  S] 

AMPHAXITIS  CAAi4>a{rrif ),  the  maritime  part 
of  Mygdonia  in  Maredonia,  on  Ihe  left  bank  of  the 
Axios,  which,  aooording  to  Sthibo,  separated  Bot- 
tiaea  from  Amphazitia.  The  name  firat  ocean  in 
Polytiins.  Ko  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
andent  writers,  thoogh  the  Amphaxii  are  foond  on 
cdna.  (PoL  v.  97;  Strab.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iiL  13. 
~  10, 14;  Leake,  N&rlkem  Greece^  vd.  iii.  p.  449.) 
AMPHEIA  ^Att/p9ta'.  Eth.  'Am^vs),  a  town  of 
Measenk,  ntnated  on  the  frantien  of  Laconia,  npon 
a  hiD  weO  snpplied  with  water.  It  was  surprised 
and  takm  by  tiie  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ifwa— iii«i  mur,  and  waa  made  their  head-quarters 
m  coodncting  their  operations  against  the  Messe- 
oiana.  Ita  capture  was  the  first  act  of  open  hos- 
tifities  between  the  two  people.  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  the  Hellenic  ruin,  now  called  the  Castle  of 
Xarioy  and  by  Boblaye  oo  the  mountain  called 
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Kohdiia.  (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  9;  Leake,  Mprw,  vd.  i 
p.  461 ;  Boblaye,  Recherchetf  p.  109.) 

AMPHI'ALE.     [Akoaleos.] 

AMPHICAEA  or  AMPHICLELA  (JAfupUtoio, 
Herod.,  Steph.  B.;  'A/t^dcActo,  Pans.:  Eth.  'A/u- 
pucauisy  ^A/tipucX9u6s)j  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Phocu, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Lilaea,  and  15  stadia  from 
Tithronium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
Xenea  in  his  invadon  of  Greece.  Although  Herodo- 
tus calls  it  Amphicaea,  Mowing  the  most  andent 
traditions,  the  Amphictyoos  gave  it  the  name  of 
Amphicleia  in  their  decree  respecting  rebuilding  the 
town.  It  also  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Ophi- 
TEIA  (*0^rcfa),  in  consequence  of  a  legmd,  which 
Pausanias  relates.  The  place  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  for  the  wonhip  of  Dionysus,  to 
which  an  inscription  refera,  found  at  Dhadhiy  the 
dte  of  the  ancient  town.  (Herod.  viiL  33;  Pans. 
X.  3.  §  2,  X.  33.  §  9,  seji.;  Leake,  Norikem  Greece^ 
voL  ii.  pp.  75,  86.) 

AMPHIDOLI  ('A/t^(8oXoi),  a  town  in  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  small  district  of 
AmphidoUs  or  Amphidolia  (*A/i^i8oAlt,  'A/t^iSoAla). 
The  town  of  Marganeae  or  Margalae  was  dtuated  in 
this  district.  The  dte  of  Amphidoli  is  uncertain, 
but  its  territory  probably  lay  to  the  west  of  Acro- 
reia.  [Ackokeia.]  (Xen.^eflL  iii.2.  §30;  Stxab. 
pp.341,  349;  J^eake,  PelponnenouMy  p.  219.) 

AMPHIGENEIA  CAfc^ty^vf la :  J?(A. 'A/«^i7f- 
vff  Js),  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  Nestor  (Horn. 
TL  ii.  593),  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  in 
Messenia,  and  by  othere  in  Macbtia,  a  district  in 
Triphylia.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  Madstia  near  the  river 
Hypsoeis,  where  in  his  time  stood  a  temple  of  Leto. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Strab.  p.  349.) 

AMPHILCXCHM  (^PitupiKoxiai  Eth,  'A^(Ao. 
xos),  a  small  district  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Am- 
bradotgulf,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ambradaand  on 
the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the  AgxaeL  It  did  not  ex- 
tend frur  inland.  It  is  a  mountainous  district,  and 
the  rocks  along  the  coast  rise  in  some  parts  to  450  or 
500  feet  high.  The  Amphilochi  were  a  non-Hellenic 
tribe,  although  they  were  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Aigive  Amphllochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraas.  Strabo  (p.  326)  describes  them  as  an 
Epirot  people,  but  thdr  oountiy  is  more  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  Acamania.  (Steph.  B.  <. «. ; 
Scyl.  p  12.)  Their  lineage,  as  Grote  remarks,  was 
probably  something  intermediate  between  the  Acer- 
nanians  and  Epirots.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nedan  war  the  Amphilochi  were  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Acarnanians.  After  the  deatl^of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  Amphilochi  were  conqaered  by  the 
Aetolians;  and  they  were  at  a  later  time  included  in 
the  Boman  province  of  Epirus.  The  only  town  in 
their  countiy  was  Argos,  sumamed  Amphilochicom, 
under  which  the  history  <^  the  peq>le  is  more  fully 
given.  There  were  also  a  few  villages  or  fortresses, 
which  owe  their  importance  simply  to  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  Argoe,  and  which  are  therefore 
described  in  that  artide.       [Aboob  Axfhilo- 

CHICUM.1 

AMPHIMALLA  CA/uplfAoXXa,  Strab.  p.  475; 
Plin.  iv.  20;  'A/i^i/idAior,  Steph.  B.  #.t».),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Crete,  dtuated  m  the  bay  named  after 
it  (;AtutHfui\hs  KoAxor,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  7),  which 
corresponds,  according  to  some,  to  the  bay  of  Ar- 
ffitro,  and,  according  to  others,  to  the  bay  i  Suda, 

AMPHITOLIS  ('A^^iroAif:  Eth,  A/«4»tiro- 
\lrriSj  Amphipolites:  Adj.  Amphipolitanus,  Just. 
xiv.  sub  fin.),  a  town  in  Macedionia,  dtuated  upon 
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■n  aninora  to  tfae  bft  v  tartecD  luk  ef  the  Sti7r 
man,  jnat  below  !(■  ^leu  Enm  the  lokt  Csrdsitu, 
■t  the  (JuUdcc  gf  3S  aUdii,  or  ibont  tlu»  milea 
fntu  ths  goL  (Thoe.  ir.  102.)  Tlw  SlirmoD 
flowed  ilQuiBt  TDUDd  tba  knrn,  wlieDce  iU  nuae 
AiDpU-polis.  Its  pniliaa  ia  one  of  the  moat  im- 
pcd-tiiat  m  Ihii  pin  tt  Qteea.  It  Btmnili  ia  ■  jesi, 
which  trarena  toe  momitaiiu  bardenug  the  "' 
mode  golf  J  md  it  conuiiaiidi  ths  onlf  asj 

lUcedioiui  [liiiu.  In  iti  riciiiiCr  vere  the  gold 
md  rilvcc  minea  i£  Urnnt  Panguns,  lad  luge 
fbicstii  of  ahip-tunbeFp  It  wu  cDginallj  called 
ESDH  Uadd,  or  "  dine-Waji "  ('£rr&  UgT),  &om 
the  tavjij  roadfl  irhich  met  at  this  places  and  it  be- 
longed to  the  Edonians,  a  Thnciau  people.  Aria- 
tagoru  of  KEletiu  fiiit  attsmpted  to  colouie  iC,  hot 
mi  cnt  ofT  with  hU  ibUoweis  by  the  Edmiani, 
497.  CThnt  I.C.1  Herod.  T.  126.)  The  ner 
tempt  WM  made  1^  the  Atheniani,  with  a  bod;  of 
10,000  oolocuals,  coomiting  of  Athenian  dtiis 
alliee;  bat  they  met  with  the  same  fato  aa 
tagorsa,  and  wen  all  deatioyed  by  the  Thniciuu  at 
Dnbeeciu,  b.  c.  465.  (Thuc.  L  100,  i'.  102; 
Herod,  ii.  75.)  So  vilaable,  however,  wu  the  aite, 
that  the  Athemaos  wot  out  another  cobmj  in  b.  c. 
437  uider  Agnm,  the  eon  of  Miou,  who  drore  the 
Thndant  oat  <£  Nmo-Waye,  and  founded  the  dt;, 
to  whidl  ho  gave  the  name  of  AmphipoHs.  Go 
three  ddei  the  city  was  defended  by  the  Strymoa ; 
OD  tbe  other  side  Agnoo  boilt  a  wall  acroti,  extend- 
ing from  one  [Ut  of  the  riTer  to  the  other.  Sonth 
of  the  town  was  a  bridge,  which  formed  the  great 
DKana  of  cocomDiucatioQ  between  Uacedonia  and 
Thrace.  The  toUowii^  plan  irill  illastrata  tho 
preeedii^  aceosnt.    (Thoc  iv.  103.) 


I.  Sis  of  AmphipoUa. 
S.  Ste  of  Bon. 

3.  Bidga     mmectiDg     Amphipolia     with     HL 

4.  LiHig  VaQ  of  AmphipoU):   the  three  madca 
acien  indicate  the  gatci. 

5.  Paliaade  (rruipiapa)  eoimecting  the  Long  Wall 
with  the  bridge  orer  the  SCiTmoa. 

«.  lake  Cerdnitia. 
7.  Mt  Ceidjiiam. 
B.  Ht.  Pltiif^eia. 
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Amphipdia  aooQ  beoune  an  iaujrUut  <i^,  ul 
wi«  rtfpuded  by  the  Alhrniane  ai  the  jewd  i£  their 
empire.  In  B.  c.  4S4  it  iiureodreRd  to  the  lact. 
daemoniao  genenl  Brandaa,  without  oflering  anj 
nSBtaDce.  The  hieloriau  ThncjdUM,  vlu  can- 
mauded  the  Atheman  fleet  off  the  cowt,  anind  in 
tinM  from  the  ialand  ■/  Thasoa  to  aaie  Eiin,  Ibe  port 
of  Ampbipolia,  at  the  moaCh  of  the  Sbynun,  bat  too 
Ute  to  pcermt  Amphipolis  itaelf  from  ftlUng  into 
the  handa  of  Breadas.  (Thuc  ir.  103—107.) 
The  Iota  of  AmphipoUa  caosed  both  ipdigiialian  aiid 
alarm  at  Athou,  and  led  to  the  hmiahmtot  tf 
Thoeydidea.  In  B.  c.  4SS  the  Atheniana  hM  a 
large  fcsm,  ouder  the  command  of  Cleon,  to  attempt 
the  recoTory  of  tbe  dty .   Tbu  expeditioD  caui^eulj 

able  laea,  bnt  Braaidu  aa  well  aa  Clean  fell  in  the 
battle.  The  opeialioni  of  the  two  commandm  are 
detailed  at  length  bj  Thacjdidea,  and  hia  accaant 
ia  illnilntsd  bj  the  masterly  namdn  cf  Grote. 
(Thoo.  T.  6— 11;  Giote,  But.  of  Oteot,  loLn. 
p.  634,  seq.) 

From  Ihla  time  AmpLipolie  continned  indeptodent 
of  Athena.  Accoiding  to  the  ticaty  made  betwRn 
the  Atheniana  and  Lacedaemoniana  in  b.  a  4S1,  it 
waa  to  have  been  netored  to  Athena ;  but  ila  in- 
habitanta  refused  to  Anrrender  to  Ihmr  forms'  niai- 
ten,  and  the  Lacedaemoniana  wen  nnable  to  eocDpd 
them  to  do  BO,  emu  if  thej  had  been  »  iDcliaal. 
Ampbipolia  aiWwarii  becune  doedy  allied  with 
Olynthoa,  and  with  the  aasietmce  of  the  latter  was 
able  to  defeat  the  att«mpCa  of  die  Atheniana  nndrr 
D  redna  the  place  in  B.  c.  360.  Philip, 
esaim  (359)  dedared  Amphipoha  a  fite 
the  following  year  (353)  he  took  tbe 
(nit,  and  annexed  it  permanently  to  hii 
It  condnoed  to  belong  to  the  Viet- 
oDiaus,  ou  the  conqaeat  of  their  coimlty  by  the 
lomana  in  B.  c  168.  The  Romana  made  it  a  &w 
i^,  and  the  ca]utal  of  the  firat  of  the  finr  diitricu, 
jto  which  they  divided  MaDodmia.  (Dem.  ia 
Ariiiocr.  p.  6G9;  Dial.  ivi.  3.  8;  Liv.  ilr.  !9; 
Plin.  iv.  10.) 

The  deity  chiefly  worahipped  at  AmphipoUa  ^ 
peara  Is  have  been  Artemis  Tauropohe  or  Branrania 
(Died.  xviiL  4 ;  Liv.  iliv.  44),  wbne  bead  be- 
quently  appeals  on  the  ccina  ^  the  ci^,  and  the 
mine  of  whose  temple  in  the  fint  oentoir  of  the 
Cbriatian  era  are  mentioned  in  an  ejdgram  of  An- 
tipalerafThsHahinica.  (Asth.  Pal.  ml.  L  DO.  TW.) 
The  moet  celebntoi  of  the  naliras  of  Amphipdii 
u  the  giammariaB  Zoilos. 
Am|ibipoUa  waa  aitoated  eo  the  Tis  Egnalia.  It 
has  been  usuaUy  atated,  en  the  antbod^  iX  au 
snonymoaa  Gi«k  geo^pher,  that  it  waa  celled 
Chiyaopolia  nndertheByaantiiie  empire;  batTaJU 
has  dearly  shown,  in  the  works  cit«d  below,  that 
liatake,  and  that  Chrysopolis  and  Am- 
re  two  different  plaMa.  Tafel  has  also 
th&t  in  the  middle  ages  AmphipoUa  was 
called  pDpoJfa.  Ita  nte  ia  now  occupied  by  a  village 
called  NiolA6na,  in  Turkish  Jem-Ktui,  or  "  He-- 
Town."  There  are  BtiU  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city;  and  both  Leake  and  Cousuieiy  fomid  amcog 
them  *  cndooB  Greek  inscription,  written  in  the 
Ionia  dialect,  containing  a  sentence  of  bwiishmait 
againat  two  of  their  dtiiena,  Philo  and  StnlodeL 
The  latter  ia  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  eavoyi 
from  AmphipoUa  to  Athena  to  requeat  the 
■tax  cf  the  latter  againat  Philip,  uid  he  a 
thGrefi>ro  fcobsUj  the  same  penca  aa  tlie  Saatoclea 


Timothena  1 


——''—■<  in  Oh  iiBaiptko.     (TaM,  Tlmnlomea, 
p.  498,  acq^  St  Via  Egmtia,  Pui  Orioit.  p.  9j 

Lxake,  Nariitrm  Grtta,  toI.  iii.    p.  ISl,  Hi|.; 

Cooaiaerr,  F<if<vti(aiuleirai:MiHH,iiiLL  P.13S.) 


fmi^i,  AmiUncnni:  ititj.  Ampliuiiiu ;  &iJana), 
tb  chief  tows  of  tlu  Locri  OnJM,  ntulol  in  ■ 
!■■  at  the  head  of  tlw  CiiKMUi  [iuo.  wid- 
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plajtia  nM:     Statiu  (3>b.  L  4.  lOS)  SM  tllB 
adJMtIn  AmiitiiTnaciu  in  the  um  hiih. 

AHP&AGA  f^titi^iya,  Ptsl.;  K'od  <J  KMr,  or 
AijIJawr,  wd  Ugberap  yndi  RmmO),  an  if  tha 
duaf  ann  of  H.  Africih  Dot  tare*)  bat  important  u 
hafisg  baai  (in  ila  Iniii'  eoarae)  tba  bcnDdarr  b«- 

Bitent  cif  tb«B  npcna  (s»  the  articlra  and 
Africa).  It  it.  ompoasl  of  HTcnl  itRami,  liidi^ 
at  difiirent  pointt  in  tti<  Ltoer  Atlas,  and  t(rraof 
two  chief  brauehei,  nhich  tmita  ia  36°  3S'  X.  lal., 
and  abiml  6°  tC  E.  long.,  and  tfam  flow  N.  into  tha 
HoUtemUMau,  W.  of  the  prommtsj  TntuiD  {A» 
&Aa  Rem,  L  a.  5n«  Cnpef ).  Tha  npps  cootm  oi 
the  Ainptaga  ii  the  eaatani  cf  theae  tm  liran 
( )F.  Jtaumd),  wUch  Bon  [ut  CwiHailwri,  tha 
andent  Cirta;  whcm  tha  Amptaga  waa  called 
Flnvin*  Cinaaa  (Vicl.  VH.  dtPm.  Vaitd.  a);  tha 
Aiaba  atiU  oil  it  the  Ai«rD/Cfl>MHtwct,aa  mU 
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the  mj  £ataii«  bstween  tin  two  towna  is  7  mUai. 
Acovdinff  to  tfaditJiBt  AmphiaiB  was  called  after  a 
DjmfA  of  thia  pame,  the  dan^btO'  of  Uacar  and 
eranddangfattrcf  Atdhu.whowubekned  b;  Apollo. 
{Phu.  I.e.)  On  the  innuica  of  Oreeiw  b^ Xenu, 
lamBj  </  the  Locriaua  nmored  to  Ampbissa.  (Herod. 
TiiL  aa.)  At  a  Ma  period  the  AniphictjoM  de- 
clajed  war  agaioat  the  towo,  benuue  ite  LohahitaDta 
had  dand  to  colliTatD  the  Criuaeui  plaio,  which 
wai  mcrrd  to  the  frod,  aod  bad  moleated  tbe  pilgriDii 
wbu  lad  cane  to  caunlt  the  oracle  at  Delplii.  The 
drcrve  hj  which  wax  waa  decland  against  the  Am- 
p^:*i4fTM  vas  nwed  bj  Aeachinea,  the  Arbenian 
pTl^ona,  at  tba  Amphictrooic  CoundL  The  Am- 
j^jctjaia  adnuted  the  csiidnet  cf  the  war  ta  Philip 
gf  Maerdoo,  who  look  Ampbina,  ud  nii«d  it  to 
ibt  gromd,  B.C.33S.  (AeKh.  «i  Ocf^  p.  71, 
Mq.;  EInb.p.41B.)  The  dlf,  howem',  ww  after- 
waidi  relnilt,  and  waa  mfficiaitlj  popuknu  in  B.  c 
979  Id  nifiilj  400  bi^Iea  in  Oe  war  agunit  Bran- 
an.  (Paoa.x.a3.  §  1.)  It  waa  beai^  b;  the 
BmaBB  in  B.C.  190,  wheo  the  inbabitaata  took  re 
ftfc  ia  the  citadel,  which  wai  tonnd  impr^cabk 
(Li*.  xziriL  5,  6.)  Wbao  An^iutua  fbimded  Ni 
oifiiEi  afltr  the  battla  of  Actioni,  a  gmt  maiij 
Attdliaaa,  to  eacapa  being  Rmcmd  to  the  new  dt^ 
Mok  Dp  thdr  abode  ia  Am^luan,  which  wu  tbc 
TcckiiKd  aD  Aetoban  dtj  in  the  tioie  of  Faosudi 
(1.38.  {  4).  Tbii  writer  dtacrilH  it  a>  a  flooriat 
ip;  placE,  and  well  adorned  with  public  bmldinga. 
It  ocmpiBd  the  Dte  of  (be  modtni  Salona,  when 
tbe  waO(  of  the  ancient  len^olia  an  ahnoat  the 
alf  tonaina  of  tlw  aodeiit  citf.  (Leake,  Nartitm 
Gntcc.  ™l.  ii.  p.  588,  aeq.) 
AMPHITBOFE.  [Amoi.] 
AMFHBT'SUS  C^f^f"")-  1-  A  t<nra  of 
Fhoda.     Gee  AXBBislia. 

S.  Aanall  oTer  in  Theaaifr,  rijing  in  Mt  Othiji, 
■^  Banng  near  Alaa  into  the  Fa^uuaii  gnK  It 
ii  (delicaled  in  m  jthologj  aa  the  riier  lO  tEe  banki 
it  which  jlpolkt  fe^  llu  flocki  tl  king  Admetiu. 
(Sink  pp.  433,  436;  AptdL  Khod.  i.  54;  Virg. 
Ot«y.  iuTa;  Or.  MU.  i.  580,  Tii.  289;  Leake, 
Ktr&crn  Gretoe,  roL  ir.  p  337.)  Hence  the  ad- 
■ajra  ^l^Tl^*  ■¥»«■"  >a  OMd  in  itftrence  to  Apollo. 
5ta  ya^(A'»-  tL  »B)  calk  tha  Sbyl  Am- 


iWa^R 


Tbiabr 


a  Uttleal 


CtnulontneA.  Plinj  (t.  3.  a.  1)  jjacea  the  moolh 
of  the  Ampnga  Sas  Bonwa  milei  K  af  Cawun. 
(Tbii  ii  the  true  reading,  mt,  aa  in  the  anunni 
'  rt,ccciiii.,MeSillig.)Pl>riem7Cir.3.§aa)placea 
mnch  too  &r  E.  A  town,  Tocca,  at  ita  mmtb, 
menticped  bj  Plinj  onlj;  ita  monib  itill  Anna  a 
small  port,  Mana  ZeUoun.  (Shaw,  pp  sa,  93, 
folio  ed.  Oif.  1738,  Ei^foratiim  SeumMptt  de 
VAlgMt,  Tol.  Til.  p  aS7,)  [P,  S.] 

AMPBANCTI  or  AMSANCTI  VALLIS,  a  ce- 
lebrated valley  and  small  snlphnreooe  lake  in  the 
bean  of  the  Apenninea,  in  the  coontiy  <£  the  Hir- 
piDi,  ab^Dt  10  niilee  SE.  of  Aecolannm.  The  fine 
d(ecri[*ioT1  (f  it  givcQ  bj  Virgil  (^ea.  rii.  S63 — 
$72)  ia  familiar  to  all  eebolan,  aol  its  pestilential 
lapoun  are  aUo  noticed  bj  Claodian  (Z>s  Rapt, 
Prm.  ii.  349).  It  baa  besl  strangely  confonnded 
bj  Bone  geograpben  with  the  lake  of  Cotiliae  near 
Reate;  but  Serriua,  in  his  note  on  ths  pussj-D,  dis- 
tinctlj  talis  as  that  it  waa  wKng  the  Hirpni,  and 
this  stAten^CDt  is  conBrmed  both  by  CicoYi  and  Pliny. 
(Ciccfei>n>.  i.  36;  PliniLgS.)  The  spot  is  now 
called  Z«  jUa/«M,  a  name  eridentlj'  derived  from 
Ue[Jiitis,  towbom,  as  we  learn  from  Plinj,  a  temple 
was  ccoaecraled  on  tbe  site :  it  baa  been  rislted  by 
•eieral  recent  tiwelleis,  whcae  daacriptioiu  apeo 
pofecUj  with  that  <£  Vugilj  bnt  the  dark  wooda 
with  which  it  was  jreriDiulj  SDmnnded  ban  lately 
been  eat  down,  fio  sOoDg  are  the  ralphnreoMs 
Tupottrs  that  it  giiea  (bith,  that  wt  only  men  and 

tdids  ban  been  anfiKatad  bf  llKia,iriMn  croMiog 
the  nlley  fai  thdr  Blg^  It  ii  iboot  4  milM  H^ 
tant  fron  tlie  moden  town  of  Frigaiilo.  (Boma- 
nelli,  vdL  ii.  jk  351 ;  SwinbncDt'e  Traadi,  Tol.  i.  p. 
138;  Cnna't  Abnati,  vol  iL  p.  SIS;  Danbeny, 
on  FoJoMoer,  p.  191.)  [E.H.fi.] 

AH¥CLA£  CA/iicAai:  JEA.  'A^uncAoibf,  'A/iih 
K^ajiir,  Amyekeos),  an  anciant  town  cf  Iacotub, 
situated  m  the  right  n  eaitecD  bank  of  the  Enrotas, 
ao  sodia  &  of  Sparta,  in  a  dutiiet  nmaikaUe  for 
the  abnndaoce  rf  ite  tnea  Kd  its  Cotili^.  (FoL  t. 
IB;  IJ(. xziiT. as.)  AmydHwaaoiMofthamHt 
celebrated  cities  of  PckipmuMno  Id  tba  benic  age. 
It  is  isad  to  haTe  been  fbonded  by  the  Laoadae. 
Dunian  kkg  Amyclaa,  the  btbec  of  Hyidntkui,  and 
to  have  beeo  the  abode  of  Tyndanu,  and  i£  Castor 
and  Paltni,  who  an  henoe  called  Amgdati  Frmtrei. 
(PaDB.iii.  1.S3;  Stat  7'Aei.TiL413.}  Amydae 
'  '     Bamer  (,1L  iL  .'S84X  and  it  con- 
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tinued  to  muntain  its  independence  as  an  Achaean 
town  long  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponneims  by  the 
Dorians.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  which 
represented  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  as  effected 
in  (me  generation  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
Amyclae  was  given  by  the  Dorians  to  Philonomns, 
as  a  reward  for  his  having  betrayed  to  them  his 
native  city  Sparta.  Philonomus  is  farther  said  to 
have  peopled  the  town  with  colonists  from  Imbros 
and  Lemnos;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Achaean  population  maintained  themselves 
in  the  place  independent  of  Sparta  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  was  only  shortly  before  the  first  Messenian 
war  that  the  town  was  conquered  by  the  Spartan 
king  Teleclus.  (Strab.  p.  364 ;  Conon,  36 ;  Pans, 
iii.  2.  §  6.)  The  tale  ran,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Amyclae  had  been  so  often  alarmed  by  ialse  reports 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  they  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  mention  the  subject;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Spartans  at  last  came,  and  no 
<Mie  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  "  Amyclae 
perished  through  silence:"  hence  arose  the  pnn'erb 
Amyclit  iptis  tacitumior.  (Serv.  (td  Virg,  A  en, 
ju  564.)  After  its  capture  by  the  Lacedaem<»uans 
Amyclae  became  a  village,  and  was  only  memorable 
by  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  celebrated  at  tlie 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Amyciaeua.  The 
thiune  on  which  this  statue  was  placed  was  a  cele- 
brated work  of  art,  and  was  constructed  by  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia.  It  was  crowned  by  a  great  number  of 
bas-reUefs,  of  which  an  account  is  given  l>y  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  18.  §  9,  seq. ;  Did.  of  Biogr.  art.  Bct- 
thycleg). 

The  site  of  Amyclae  is  usually  placed  at  Skla- 
vokk&ri,  where  the  name  of  Amyclae  has  been  found 
on  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  But  this  place  is  situ- 
ated nearly  6  miles  from  Sparta,  or  more  than  doable 
the  distance  mentioned  by  Polybius.  Moreover, 
there  is  every  probability  that  SUavohhdri  is  a 
SdavcHiian  town  not  more  ancient  than  the  14th 
century ;  and  becoming  a  place  of  importance,  some 
of  its  buildings  were  erected  with  the  ruins  of  Amy- 
clae. Accordingly  Leake  supposes  Amyclae  to  have 
been  situated  between  SUavokhori  and  Sparta,  on 
the  hill  of  Agkia  KyriaHj  half  a  mile  from  the 
Eurotas.  At  this  place  Leake  discovered,  <h1  an  im- 
perfect inscription,  the  letters  AMT  fbUowing  a 
proper  name,  and  leaving  little  donbt  that  the  in- 
complete woni  was  AMTKAAIOT.  (Leake,  Jtfbreo, 
ToLi.  p.  135,  seq.,  Pdoponneriaca,  p.  162.) 

AMYCLAE,  a  city  en  the  coast  of  Campania,  be- 
tween Tarracina  and  Caieta,  which  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  had  left  the  name  of 
Sinus  Amyclanns  to  the  part  of  the  coast  on  which 
it  was  situated.  (Plin.  JET.  N,  xiv.  8 ;  Tac.  Aim,  iv. 
59.)  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  a  band  of  La- 
oonians  who  had  emigrated  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  near  Sparta;  and  a  strange  story  is  told  by 
Pliny  and  Servius  of  the  inhabitants  having  been 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  swarms  of  serpents 
with  which  they  were  infissted.  (Plin.  H,  N.  vL  5. 
B.  9,  viii.  29.  s.  43 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  564.)  Other 
writers  refer  to  this  city  the  legend  commonly  related 
of  the  destruction  cf  the  LaocHiian  Amyclae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  its  inhalutants;  and  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  it  by  Vii^  of  tacitae  Atnyche  ap- 
pears to  favoor  this  view.  (Viig.  Aen,  x.  564;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  530.)  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have  been  dose  to  the  marges  below  Fundi ; 
frhence  Martial  terms  it  "  Amyclae  Fundanae"  (xiii. 
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1 15).  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  on  a 
rocl^  promontory  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  a  villti 
of  Tiberius,  called  Speluncab,  from  the  natural 
caverns  in  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  the  emperor 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  while 
he  was  supping  there  with  a  party  of  friends.  (Tac. 
Ann.\Y.  59;  Suet.  Tib.  39;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  The 
ancient  name  of  the  locality  is  retained,  with  little 
variation,  by  the  modem  village  of  Sperionga^  about 
8  miles  W.  of  Gaeta^  where  the  grottoes  in  the  rock 
are  still  visible,  with  some  remains  of  their  ancient 
architectural  decorations.  (Craven's  ^(neet,  vol.  i. 
p.  73.)  [E  H.B.] 

A'MYDON  QhiolMv),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
the  Axius,  from  which  Pyraechmes  led  the  Paeontans 
to  the  ^assistance  of  Troy.  The  place  is  called  Aby- 
don  by  Snidas  and  Stephanus  B.  (Horn.  IL  iL  849 ; 
oomp.  Strab.  p.  330;  Juv.  iiL  69.) 

A>IYMO'NE.    [Lerna.] 

A'MYRUS  ("A/ivpof :  Eth,  'A^upc^),  a  town  in 
Thessaly,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
falling  into  the  lake  BoebSis.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Hesiod  as  the  "  vine-bearing  Amyrus.*'  The  6ur> 
rounding  countiy  is  called  the  Amyric  plain  (r^ 
^AfUfpuc^  wffSioy)  by  Polybius.  Leake  supposes  the 
ruins  at  Kaatri  to  represent  Amyrus.  (Heti.  ap 
Strab.  p.  442,  and  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  SchoL  ad  ApoU. 
Mod.  i.  596 ;  Val.  Flacc  il  1 1 ;  Pol.  v.  99 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  447.) 

AMYSTIS  (^A/uHTTtr),  an  Indian  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ganges,  flowing  pest  a  city  called  Cata- 
dupae  (Arrian.  Jnd,  4),  which  Mannert  Bupp08e<t, 
from  its  name,  to  have  stood  at  the  fiiUs  of  tiie 
Upper  Ganges,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Hurdwar, 
which  would  make  the  Amystis  the  PaUerea  (lian- 
nert,  vol.  v.  pt.  1.  p.  70).  [P.  S.3 

AMY'ZON  (A/iv^f^y),  an  inconsiderable  town  of 
Caria.  (Strab.  p.  658.)  The  ruins  of  the  citadel 
and  walls  exist  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Latmns, 
on  the  road  from  Bafi  to  Tchisme.  The  place  ia 
identified  by  an  inscription.  (Leake,  A$%a  Mtnor^ 
p.  238.)  [G.  L.] 

ANABURA,  a  dty  of  Phrygia  (Uv.  xxxviK  15) 
which  lay  en  the  route  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manlins 
from  Synnada  to  the  sources  of  the  Alander  [ Auln- 
dbb]  ;  probably  Kirh  Hinn  (Hamilton).     (O.  L.] 

ANACAEA.     [Attica.] 

ANACTOTUUMCAvoifTrfptor :  JEr(A.*Awiirrd^o  j), 
a  town  in  Acamania,  situated  on  the  Ambradot  golf, 
and  on  the  promontory,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  C.  Madonna,  On  entering  the  Ambradot  gulf 
from  the  Ionian  sea  it  was  the  first  town  in  Acar- 
nania  after  Actium,  finom  which  it  was  distant 
40  stadia,  and  which  was  in  the  territory  of  Anac- 
torium.  This  town  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  was 
colonized  jotnUy  by  the  Cwinthians  and  Corcyxaeans ; 
but  in  the  war  between  these  peoples,  in  b.  c.  432, 
the  Corinthians  obtained  sole  possession  ojT  the  place 
by  fraud.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corin- 
thians till  B.  c.  425,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Acamanians  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Corinthian  settlers  were  expeDed.  Angostaa 
removed  its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Nioopolis, 
which  he  founded  cn  the  opposite  coast  of  £|»rus, 
and  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  emporium  of  the  latter 
dty.  The  site  of  Anactorium  has  been  disputed, 
and  depends  upon  the  position  assigned  to  Actium. 
It  has  however  been  ^own  that  Actium  must  be 
pUiced  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambradot  gulf  on  La 
JhrntOfttDdAnastmrnn  on  C.Madoima,  [Acnmi.^ 
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T  of  thol 

■n  the  rniu  of  &  Gnek  town,  alxnt  twa  mils  i 
drcnmfinDai,  vhieh  Leake  snppceeg  to  haig  bMo 
AoKtviani.  Tlicj  uv  litiuted  near  a  smiJl  cha  ^ 
nf  SI-  PetB,  which  a  the  nune  now  giioi  to 
place.  Other  ■riten  place  Asactoriom  at  Vonitia, 
oD  the  E.  tztRinity  of  the  pmiHiitfiij,  but  wi(' 
pntaUilJ.  (Thoc  i.  5S,  iiL  114,  it.  49,  t 
SOal).  I.  ifi.  450—453;  Kaara.  L  51 ;  Pans. 
S  3;  fiia.  it.  1;  LMke,  Kotilum  Orteet,  *dL  iiL 
p493.> 


AKAEA.     [AiWiEi] 

ANA'GNIA  fAfBtrla:  £cA.  Anagniniu), 
citat  dtj  of  Latiom  ia  the  moTB  eitoided  WDM  of 
that  tKiD,bDt  which  iocailiertimnwBathecaiilala' 
efairf  city  of  the  HeRucana.  It  i*  Mill  called  ^lu^n, 
md  iautnaCedcnahillto  thekftof  theViaLadna, 
41  mDea  bun  Some,  aod  9  (ran  Ferentunun.  V'ii^l 
odb  it  "  the  wstltbj  Anagnii"  (Atn.  Tii.  684),  and 
it  aj^ieaFB  to  hare  io  eartj  agee  enjoyed  the  eajne 
kiDd  j/  jre-eminotce  orer  the  other  cities  ol  Ibe 
HsmcaiB,  which  AH*  did  onr  thoM  of  lie  Lslins. 
Htoee  M  oirlr  *>  Um  Riga  cf  Tsllni  HcMdlius,  we 
fad  LaeTwCNpiu  of  Anagnia  leadiDg  a  fixca  gf 

hinj^.  (VaiTO  ap.  Feet  j.  v.  Sqitisuinffii,  p.  351 ; 
K3eMu',ToLiLp.86.)  At  ■  later  period  we  Sod 
C.  Uardoa  Trenmhu  reomied  aa  trimaphiiig  ''  de 
*"*C-'-"  HcRudsqne."  (Faat.  Ca^jt.}  Mo  wparste 
DanioD  ft  Anagida  oecon  on  oocaxion  of  Ihe  league 
cf  the  ^nnkaiia  with  Bona  in  B.  c.  4eS;  bat  it  ia 
oTtaia  that  it  waa  iododed  in  that  treaty,  and  when 
after  neari;  two  <  ......... 


■Iliea,  It  wia  the  A—g""""  who  minmqped  a  genend 
eooDcil  of  the  nalico  to  meet  in  the  circiu  beneath 
tbeir  citj.  At  thic  ocngnaa  war  waa  declared  igainst 
Bcme:  but  thej  had  miacalcolated  their  atrnigtfa, 
■nd  wm  easlj  roMoed  bj  the  anne  of  the  anaul 
C  UMrdoM  Tnmnlni  b.  c.  306.  Tat  the  praniueat 
part  thef  had  takea  m  thia  occasion  they  were 
piUBalwd  bf  leccrdsg  the  Roman  cwitoM  withont  the 
right  rtf  nfra^  and  were  reduced  to  the  omdition 
of  a  PnAetnia.  (Lir.  ix.  42,  43;  Diod.  XI.  SO; 
Farfna.  1. 1.  ifMK^wn,  p.  1 S  7 ,  and  1.  e.  JVoe/ectMra, 
|L  239.)  He  psiod  at  which  the  city  obtained  the 
AO  nmaidpa]  {liTikgee,  which  it  certainly  appoui 
to  hare  orioyed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ia  uncertain ; 
bol  froD  ue  repealed  allnsioiia  of  the  great  orator 
(who  had  Immetf  a  villa  in  Ibe  Daghboarbood)  it  ia 
diar  thai  it  rtiH  oonticned  to  be  a  poptdona  and 
L  Stiabo  alao  calli  it  "  a  considerable 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  3D,  Fh^pp.  u.  41,  ai 
Alt.  n.  I ;  Sinb.  T.  p.  £38.)  Its  uiwtioa  aa  the 
Via  LMma  bowerer  ezpcaed  it  to  hostile  allacki, 
nd  ita  taTit«7  waa  ti«Teised  and  raTiged  both  by 
Pynini  (who  accmding  to  me  acooonl  eten  made 
Umieif  master  of  the  city)  and  by  Hannibal,  dnring 
tm  ndden  HlraDca  from  Capua  apon  Rome  in  D.  a 
111.    (Ajqaan.  Sanm~  10.  3^  Lir.  nrL  9.)  Under 
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torn  of  lone  eonaidentjanj  but  though  we  are  told 
that  it  TBcdTed  a  Bomau  colony  by  the  canmand  of 
Drtuna  Caeaar  ita  colonial  rank  ia  not  rtcogiDiHd 
either  by  Pliny  at  by  extant  inacriptiaia.  (LibL 
Colon.  ^  S30j  Zmnpt  de  Cokn.  p.  361 ;  FUn.  tii. 
5.s.9iOreU./i)<cr.l20;Gniler.p.4G4.a,3.)  Ita 
terriloiy  waa  remarkably  fertile  (SiL  ItaL  tiii.  393), 
aod  the  dty  ioelf  aboanded  in  andent  templee  mid 
uoctDarlea,  which,  »i  well  as  the  sacred  rita  cm- 
oected  with  them,  were  piteened  onaltered  in  tha 
time  of  &L  Anrelins,  and  are  described  by  that  em- 
peror in  a  letter  to  Fnmlo.  (PrcoC.  Epp.  It.  4.) 
It  waa  the  birthplace  of  Valeoa,  the  general  of 
Yilellina.     (Tac.  ffut  iiL  6S.) 

Aiiagni  cotiliniied  througbont  the  middle  af^  to 
be  a  dty  of  importance,  and  ia  itiit  an  epacopal  aea, 
with  a  popnlaticn  of  abore  6000  inhabitants. 

It  ia  mnarkahle  that  tutwithMazMiing  the  jn^ 
ndnent  pcaitico  held  by  Anagnia  in  early  timee  it 
preaenta  no  trace  of  thoae  tbaidf e  ancient  walls,  for 
which  all  the  other  important  dciea  of  the  Hemicaoa 
are  ao  coaapienotia :  the  miy  nmaina  extant  there 
aretfBomandata,and(ifbiitlittle  interest.  (IKimigj, 
Viaggio  wi  Laao,  pp.  33,93;  Hoaie's  C&uncof 
TouF,  Tol.  i.  p.  320,  &c.)  It  is  clear  btxn  tha 
sUtanunts  both  of  Cicero  and  M.  Annliiie  that  the 
andent  dty  occnpied  the  same  site  as  the  modBnt 
QOe,  abont  a  mile  from  the  Via  Latina  m  a  hill  of 
considerable  elevation :  theatatUai  on  that  road  called 
the  CoHFirdu  AKAOinHirM,  which  is  placed  by  tha 
ItineiBriee  at  8  miles  from  Fereatinmn,  omat  hare 
been  near  the  eite  of  the  modem  Otieria,  where  the 
road  still  tnms  off  to  AnagiA.  We  learn  ffDm  Liry 
'  '  there  was  a  giore  of  Diana  there.  Ko  traces 
in  of  the  eircua  beneath  the  city,  mentioned  by 
ame  author,  which  waa  known  by  the  amgular 
e^thet  of  "  Maritimiia.''  (Lit.  ix.  43,  xniL  4 ;  Itio. 
Ant.  pp.  303,  30S,  306;  Tab.  Pent.)       [E.  H.  R] 

ANAGYBU'S  C/TiyHpoEJt-oi^ot:  £0. 'A™- 
.  fiaiBi),  a  demos  of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Eiechtheis,  futualed  S.  of  Athens,  near  the  promon- 
loiy  Zoeter.  Paosaoias  mcDtima  at  thia  phice  a 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Tba  riiina  of 
Am^yma   have  beai   finad  new  Van.     (Strab. 

398 ;  Pans.  i.  31.  g  1 ;  Harpocrat.,  Snid.,  Staph. 
.;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  56.) 

ANAITICA  or  ANAITIS.     [ABKnn*.] 

ANAMARI.     [AiiaitEa.] 

ANAMIS  ('Avofui),  a  riTet  of  Carmania,  which 

called  Andanis  by  Pliny  (tL  25).  It  waa  one 
of  the  riiers  at  the  month  of  which  the  fieet  of 
Neuchns  ancborod  on  the  Tojsge  &atn  the  Indni  to 
the  hesd  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  place  where  the 
fleet  stopped  at  the  month  of  the  river  was  called 
oieia.  (Arrian,  Indie,  c  33.)  The  outlet  of 
namis  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Persiaii  Golf, 
27^  If.  iat.,  and  near  the  small  island  after- 
ward called  Ortnue  or  Hormia.  The  Anamis  ia 
the  [braJum  Rud  or  Biier.  TG.  L.] 

ANANES  ('Anrtc),  a  tribe  of  Cisslfone  Ganla, 

10, — according  to  Polybius  (iL  17),  the  only  anther 

10  mentions  them, — dwelt  between  the  Padoa  and 
the  Apennines,  to  the  weat  of  the  Bdans,  and  niuat 
conaeqnenCly  hare  been  the  weatenmiost  of  the  Cia- 

'  fl  Ganls,  immediately  adjoining  the  Lignriane, 
I  been  cayectnied,  with  moch  plausibility,  that 
the  AnA>iARi  of  the  same  author  (ii.  33},  a  name 
equally  unknown,  bat  whom  he  placea  oppoeite  to 
the  Insobres,  must  have  besn  the  aame  people. 
(Schweigb.  adI.G.;ClDTer./{aJ.p.  SG5.)  If  so,  they 
occnjned  the  territuy  on  which  the  cdony  of  Fla- 
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oentia  wis  shortly  after  fbanded;  and  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  Trebia  to  the  Tarns.        [E.H.B.] 

ANAO  POBTUS.     [Nicaba.] 

A'NAPHE  ('Avd^:  i:th,*Ayculmos:  Anaphey 
Namfi  or  Ncanfio),  one  of  the  Sporades,  a  small 
island  in  the  sonth  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  E. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Membliams  from  the  son  of  Gadmns  <k  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Enropa.  It  was 
celebrated  fior  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  the 
firandation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonants, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
place  of  refoge  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orpheos,  Argcn,  1368,  seq. ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  26 ;  ApoU.  Bhod.  iv.  1706,  seq. ;  Gonon,  49 ;  Strab. 
p.  484;  Steph.  B.  t.v.;  Plin.  iL  87,  iv.  12;  Qrr.Mei, 
viL  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
Hiis  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  dty ,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  smnmit  of  a  hilL  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Boss,  in  the 
work  dted  below.  The  isknd  is  momitainoos,  of 
fitUe  fertility,  and  stall  worse  cnltivated.  It  contains 
a  vast  nmnber  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a  native  of  Astypalaea  let  loose  abrace  of  these  birds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  muItipUed  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  alinost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Toumefort,  Voyage^  &c., 
ToL  i.  p.  212,  seq.;  Boss,  UAer  Anaphe  und  Anct- 
phSi$eke  Inachrifteny  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Munich  Academy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq. ;  Boss,jBeu0n 
auf  den  Griechitchen  Irudnf  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
BSckh,  Corp.  Inter,  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTU8  CAi^Xwttoj:  Eth.  'Aw- 
^(Mirtoii  Andvgto),  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eleussa,  and  a  little  N.  of  the 
promontoiy  of  SuniunL  It  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. Xenophon  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  the  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylaz,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
VecUg.  4.  §  43 ;  Strab.  p.  898 ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  CAvBiroO.  1,  {Anapo),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily, 
which  xisesabout  a  mile  from  the  modem  town  of  But- 
eemi,  not  far  fixnn  the  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  haibour  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  month,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieium,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Gyane.  Its  baiiks  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  them  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fovers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
tiie  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Garthagimans,  during  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
▼alley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapus  itself  are  extremely 
limpid  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  by  tiie  accession  of  the  Gyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a  young  man 
(Ael.  V,  H.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Gyane.  (Ovid.  Met  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Ayeo, 
evidently  from  a  misoonoeption  of  the  story  of  Al- 
pheus  and  Arethusa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  mspa  as  the  Anapo,  (Thue.  vL  96,  vlL  78; 
Theocr.  L  68 ;  Plut.  Dion.  27,  Timol.  21 ;  Liv. 
zxiv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  Pont  iL  26;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  4; 
Oberiin,  ad  loe.;  FazelL  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Tjjjub  Ltbdoclbla.  (i^ 
Xi/jani  if  Avtri/UKtM  lea^ou/Urti)  mentioned  by  Thu- 
eydidin  (viL  58),  was  a  part  (^the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  month.  A  marBhy  or  stag- 
nant pool  <^  some  extent  stall  exists  between  the 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A  liver  fiUling  into  tiie  Aehdons,  80  stadia  & 
of  Stratus.     [AcHEiiOUS.]  rE.H.B.] 

ANAIUSI  MONTES  (rd  'AMJpca  0^),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  "  Scythia  intra  Imaum,"  is  one  of 
the  western  branches  of  the  Altai,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  (>&  or  Irtiah.  Ptolemy  plaoea  in 
their  neighbourhood  a  people  called  AzuuneL  (PtoL 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12, 13.) 

ANABI'AGAE  QAvapniKoi,  Strab.;  Anariad, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5,  erroneously  *AfuipuiKat), 
a  people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gaspian  Sea, 
neighbours  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Thar  dty 
was  called  Anariaca  (^*A3faptdini),  and  possessed  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  wiH  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xi  |^.  508, 
514;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18  ;  SQlin.51 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v.) 

ANABTES  (Gaes.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  ANABTI 
CAyaproi,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dada,  on 
^e  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscus  (TAew).  Caesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  SQva  to  the  £.  as 
adjinea  Dacorttn  et  Anartium,  [P.  Sw] 

ANAS  {d^'Avas:  GmdUma,  L  e.  Wadir-Ana, 
river  Anat,  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  HJBpania, 
described  by  Strabo  (iiL  pp.  139,  folL)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  tiie  peninsula,  like  the  Tagus 
and  the  Baetis  (Gvadalquivir),  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  the  same  general  direction, 
from  E.  to  W.,  indii^ig  to  the  S.;  the  Anas  is  the 
smaUest  of  the  three  (oomp.  p^  162).  It  divided 
the  countiy  inhabited  by  the  Oelts  and  Lnsitanians. 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Bomans  to  tihe  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  the  Garpetani, 
Oretani,  and  Vettones,  from  the  rich  landa  of 
Baetica  or  Turdetania.  It  fell  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  mouths,  both  navigable,  between  Gades 
{Cadiz),  and  the  Sacred  Promontoiy  (CI  8t  Vin- 
eenfy  It  was  only  navigable  a  short  way  np,  and 
that  fior  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Strabo  froliier 
quotes  Polybius  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Anas 
and  the  Baetis  in  Geltiberia  (p.  148).  Pliny  (iiL  1. 
s.  2)  gives  a  more  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.  It  rises  in  the 
territory  of  Tjunininm  ;  and,  at  one  time  diffused 
into  inarshes,  at  another  retiriog  into  a  nannow 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  a  subterraneous  coarse, 
and  exulting  in  bdng  bom  again  and  again,  it  fiUla 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Baetiea. 
(Gomp.  iv.  21.  S.35;  Mehs  iL  I.  §  3,  iiL  1.  §  3). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p^  446)  places  l^e  soorce 
of  the  Anas  (caput  flominis  Anae)  7  M.  P.  tram 
Laminium,  on  the  road  to  Gaesatangusta,  The 
source  is  close  to  the  village  of  Oea  la  Mon^el,  in 
La  Mancha,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northern  spuis 
of  the  Sierra  Moreno,  in  about  39°  N.  lat.  and 
2°  45'  W.  long.  The  river  originates  in  a  marsh, 
from  a  series  of  small  lakes  call^  Lagmuu  de  Rttjf* 
dera.  After  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  it  disap- 
pears and  runs  underground  for  12  miles,  bnmtiqg 
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fofth  again,  near  Jk^/miel,  in  the  small  lakes  called 
Xm  (>ib9  dt  Gmadkma  (dke  ege$  of  the  Gtudkmay 
After  reoemx^  the  oandderable  river  G^fuela  jGrom 
tbe  N^  it  mns  westwaid  through  La  Jfaneka  and 
Pift  fliwifa'itf,  as  ftr  as  BacU^tm,  where  it  turns  to 
the  SL,  and  fidls  at  kst  into  the  Atlantic  by  Aya- 
mante^  the  other  month  mentioned  bj  Stndw^  and 
whidi  vp^BKn  to  have  been  at  Lept^  being  long 
aniee  doeed.  The  Talley  of  the  Gvadkma  fantns 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  central  table-land  of 
Spain,  and  la  boonded  on  the  N.  by  the  Motm- 
iaimM  of  Toledo,  aood  the  reet  of  that  chain, 
and  OQ  the  &  by  the  Sierra  Jf oreno.  Its  whole 
eomse  is  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  much  above 
30  are  nsvigable,  and  that  only  by  small  flat- 
bottomed  baxgea.  Its  scardty  of  water  is  easily  ac- 
eovntad  for  by  the  litfle  rain  that  falls  on  the  table- 
bod.  Its  nmnerous  tribntaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  Sierra  Moreno)  are  inoooaderable  streams; 
the  only  one  of  them  mentioned  by  ancient  anthora 
s  the  Adras  (^Albaraffena\  which  ihlls  into  it 
opposite  Badt^oz.  Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
fnim  the  Sexnitic  verb  (ffanat,  Pnnic;  Eanaea^ 
Anb.)  signifying  to  appear  and  dkappear,  refer- 
ring to  its  snhterraneons  ooorae;  which  may  or 
may  aoi  be  xighL  (FdH,  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.  83.)  [P.S.] 

ANATHO  CAf«0«6:  Anah)j  as  the  name  appears 
in  Isaloras  of  Charaz.  It  is  Anathan  in  Amxmanns 
Mareellinns  (zxxv.  I),  and  Bethanna  (BiSaura,  per- 
haps Beth  Ana)  m  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  6).  IVAnviDe 
{VE^krate,  p.  52)  obeerves  that  the  place  which 
Zosmms  (ixL  14)  caOs  Phathnsae,  in  his  acconnt  of 
JnKaa's  Persiaa  campaign  (a.d.  863),  and  flses 
aboot  the  position  of  ^InoA,  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tiooed.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  place  ss 
AmeA,  or  near  it. 

Amok  is  on  the  Enphrates,  north  of  ffit,  in  a  part 
where  there  are  eight  snooessive  islands  (about 
34|ONX.S.  ^iMiAitselfooenpiesa*'frmgeQf8oilon 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  low  ridge  of 
mdL  and  the  swift-flowing  waters."  {London  Geog. 
JbaankvoLvn.  p.427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
r^pfM"  far  ooramerce  inandent  times,  and  probably 
eai  the  fine  of  a  caravan  ronte.  When  Julian  was 
osearaped  bcfisre  Anatho,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
aumetimes  ooenr  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
Hie  empeiw  took  and  bomt  Anatho. 

Tavemier  (Trocwfr  in  Tmrkeg  and  Portia,  m.  6) 
describes  the  country  around  Anah  as  well  culti- 
vated; and  the  place  as  being  on  both  rides  of  the 
river,  which  has  an  island  in  the  middle.    It  is  a 
pimiant  and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
Banwolf,  whose  traveis  were  published  in  1582, 
1583,  qicafcs  of  the  dive,  dtron,  orange,  and  other 
CmitB  glowing  there.     The  island  ofilnaA  is  covered 
with  Tuns,  iw^  also  extend  fiir  two  miles  further 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.    The  phoe  is  about 
313  nks  bekMT  Bir,and  440  abore  HiUah,  the  site 
ef  Bi^iylaB,  ftiksrii^  the  eonne  of  the  river.  {London 
Gooy.  Jornn.  voL  iii.  p  232.)    Tavermer  makes  it 
Cbot  days*  joaniej  from  Bi^gdad  to  JfioA.  [G.  L.J 

AHATIS.     [A&ucA.] 

ANAUA  (*AMnia),  a  salt  lake  in  the  southern 
part  flfPfaiygla,  which  Xerxes  passed  on  his  march 
fno  Cebenae  to  Colossae.  (Herod,  rii.  30.)  There 
ms  a  toim  ^^■^  caDed  Anaua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
Ilus  IS  the  hiks  of  Chardak,  or  Hadji  Tone  Ghhieul, 
«  it  is  sometimee  caBed.  This  kke  is  nearly  dry 
Bsmmnsr,  at  which  aeason  there  is  an  incmsUtion 
tf  ah  <B  the  nnid.     The  salt  is  odflected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  former  days,  and  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Axrian  {Anab.  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a  salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  from  Pisidia  to  Celaenae;  and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Burdur 
or  Btddar,  which  is  some  distance  SE.  of  Chardak. 
There  is  nothing  in  Anian  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a  discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Stoabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Saga- 
hMsus  and  Celaenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day's  journey,  "  whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  Iran  Sa- 
galassus  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania." 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Aman  does  not  say  that 
he  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a  lake  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Buldur  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serring  that  Airian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae,  bat  from 
the  country  of  the  Pisidians;  and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anaua.  Handlton  obeerves  fi2e««arcAes,&c 
voL  i.  p.  496),  that  Buldnr  is  only  slightly  brackish, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  oorreBponds  to  Arrian's 
description  (p.  604).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyage,  &c.  L  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Boodur,  as  he  calls  it,  aa 
baring  water  too  bitter  for  fii^  to  live  in,  and  aa 
abounding  in  wild-fewL 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  "  five  days"  of  Alex- 
ander firam  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  truly  stated.  [6.  L.] 

ANAURUS  ("Ayaupos),  a  small  river  in  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  past  Idoos  into  the  Paga- 
nean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  one 
of  his  sandals.  (ApoIL  Bhod.  i.  8 ;  Simonid.  ap, 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172,  e;  Apollod.  L9.  §  16;  Strab.ix. 
p.  436 ;  Lucan,  vL  370 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iv.  p.  881.) 

ANAZABBUS  or  -A  CA^aptfof ,  'Ap^apfa  i 
nth,  *Apa(af€e6f,  Anagarbemui),  a  dty  of  COida, 
so  called,  according  to  Stephanos,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  fix»n  the 
founder,  Anaaaxbus.  It  was  rituated  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  11  miles  from  Mopsuestia,  according  to 
the  Pentinger  Table.  Suidas  {e.  v.  K^uv*8a)  says  that 
theoriginslnameof  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda; 
that  it  was  next  called  Diocaesarea;  and  {e.v.  'Avd- 
{of€es)  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qtuike,  the  onperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Anazarbus, 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valerius  (Amm.  Marc  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  called  Anazeriyus  in  Pliny's  time  (v.  27).  DIos- 
corides  is  called  a  native  of  Anazaibus ;  but  the 
period  of  IKosoorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarinnn,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anazarikis  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  diririon  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilicia  Secunda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  snflered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  stall  more, 
in  the  reign  of  lus  successor  Justin. 

The  rite  of  Anazart>us,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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Anawaty  or  Amnam/f  u  described  (^London  Gtog, 
Jowm.  Tol.yii.  p.  42 1),  bat  without  anj  exact  descrip- 
ti<»i  of  its  position,  as  containing  rnins  '*  backed  bj  an 
isolated  mountain,  bearing  a  castle  of  various  axr^- 
tectore/'  It  seems  not  unlikelj  that  this  moontain 
may  be  Cyinda,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
his  sacoessors,  was  a  deposit  for  treasure.  (Strab. 
p.  672 ;  Diod.  xyiu.  62,  xiz.  56 ;  Plut  Evmim.  c.  IS.) 
Staibo,  indeed,  places  Gjinda  above  Anchiale;  but 
as  he  does  not  mention  Anazaibus,  this  is  no  great 
difficulty;  and  besides  this,  his  geography  of  Cillda 
is  not  vezy  exact.  If  Pococke's  account  of  the  Py- 
ramus  at  AnaivoaMy  being  caUed  Quinda  is  true,  tlds 
is  some  coufinnation  of  the  hill  of  Anazarbus  being 
Quinda.  It  seems  probable  enough  that  Quinda  is 
an  old  name,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  hill  fort, 
even  after  Anazarbus  became  a  atj  of  some  import- 
ance. An  old  traveller  (WHlebrand  v.  Oldenburg), 
quoted  by  Forbiger,  found,  at  a  place  called  Naversa 
(manifestly  a  corruption  of  Anazaibus)  or  Anauxuy^ 
considerable  remains  of  an  old  town,  at  the  distance 
of  8  German  miles  from  Sis.  [G.  L.] 

ANCALITES,  a  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
the  hundred  of  JTian^,  a  locality  which,  probiU>ly, 
preserves  their  name.  Caesar  alone  mentions  them. 
Gale  and  Horsely  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were 
a  section  of  the  Attrebates  of  Ptolemy.  They  were 
the  most  western  Britons  with  which  Caesar  came 
in  contact    (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  21.)         [R.  G.  L.] 

ANCHI'ALE(*A7XM^ili  •A7x«^««i  'A-yxM^oj: 
Eih,  *A7x<<>^<^0)  ^  to^^  ^  Cilida,  which  Ste- 
phanus  («.  v,  *Ayxt^rf)  places  on  the  coast,  and 
on  a  river  Anchialeus.  One  story  which  he  reports, 
makes  its  origin  purely  mythical.  The  other  stoiy 
that  he  records,  assigns  its  origin  to  Sardanapolus, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in 
one  day.  Strabo  also  places  Anchiale  near  the 
coast.  [Anazabbus.]  Aristobulus,  quoted  by 
Stnbo  (p.  672),  says  that  the  tomb  of  Sanlanapalus 
was  at  Anchiale,  and  on  it  a  relief  in  stone  (r^op 
XiBivoy)  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  snapping  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  He  adds,  "  some  say  that 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  which 
reoonled  that  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiale  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day,  and  exhorted  the  reader  to  eat, 
drink,  and  so  forth,  as  everything  else  is  not  worth 
That — ,  the  meaning  of  which  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  showed."  In  the  text  of  Strabo,  there  follow 
six  hexameter  Greek  verses,  which  are  evidently  an 
interpdation  in  the  text  After  these  six  verses, 
the  text  of  Strabo  proceeds:  **  Choerilus,  also,  men- 
tions these  matters;  and  the  following  verses  also 
are  generally  drculated."  The  two  hexameters 
which  then  follow,  are  a  paiaphnse  of  the  exhort*- 
tion,  of  which  Strabo  has  ahready  given  the  sub- 
stance in  proee.  Athenaeus  (xlL  p.  529)  quotes 
Aristobulus  as  authority  for  the  monument  at  An- 
chiale; and  Amyntas  as  authority  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mound  at  Kinus  (iVmaoeA),  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  and  contained,  on  a  stone 
slab,  in  Chaldaio  characters,  an  inscription  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions;  and 
Athenaeus  says  that  Choerilus  paraphrased  it  in 
verse.  In  another  passage,  Athenaeus  (pw  386) 
quotes  the  six  hexameters,  which  are  interpolated 
in  Strabo's  text,  but  he  adds  a  seventh.  He  there 
cites  Chxysippus  as  authority  for  the  inscription 
being  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus;  but  he  does 
not,  in  that  passage,  say  who  is  the  Greek  para- 
phrast,  or  where  the  inscription  was.  Athenaeus, 
however  (p.  529),  just  like  a  mere  collector  who 
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uses  no  judgment,  gives  a  third  stoiy  about  a 
monument  of  Sardanapalus,  without  saying  where 
it  was;  the  inscription  recorded  that  he  built  Tar- 
sus and  Anchiale  in  one  day,  "  but  now  is  dead;" 
which  suggests  very  difierent  reflections  from  the 
other  version.  Arnan  (^Anab.  ii.  5),  probably  fd- 
lowing  Ptolemy,  says,  that  Alexander  marched  in 
one  day  finom  Anchiale  to  Tarsus.  He  describes 
the  figure  on  the  monument  as  having  the  hands 
joined,  as  clapping  the  hands;  he  adds,  that  the 
former  magnitude  of  the  city  was  shown  by  the 
circuit  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  This 
description  does  not  apply  to  the  time  of  Anian, 
but  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  for  Arrian  is  merely 
copying  the  historians  of  Alexander.  It  seems 
hMdIy  doubtful  that  the  Assyrians  once  extended 
their  power  as  far,  at  least,  as  Anchiale,  and  that 
there  was  a  monument  with  Assyrian  charKters 
there  in  the  time  of  AlexandOT;  and  there  mig:ht 
be  one  also  to  the  same  effect  at  Nineveh.  (See 
Cic.  TuacJHap,  v.  35;  Pdyb.  viii.  12;  and  as  to 
the  passage  of  Strabo,  Groskurd's  Translation  and 
Notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.)  Leake  (^Asia  Afmor,  p.  214) 
observes,  that  a  little  west  of  Tarsus,  and  between 
the  villages  Kazalu  and  KaraduaTf  is  a  river  that 
answers  to  the  Anchisleus;  and  he  observes  that 
^'a  large  mound,  not  far  from  the  Anchialeus,  with 
some  other  siniilar  tumuli  near  the  shore  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  Assyrian 
founders  of  Anchiale,  whidi  pnobably  derived  its 
temponuy  importance  from  being  the  chief  ma- 
ritime station  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  in  these 
seas.'*  [G.  L.] 

ANCm'ALE  CAyxidXii:  AkiaK),  a  small  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  north  of 
Apollonia,  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  subject. 
(Strab.  viL  p.,  319.)  The  Latin  writers,  who  men- 
tion the  place,  call  it  Anchialus  or  Anchialum. 
(Ov.  Tritt  L  9.  36;  Pomp.  MeL  ii.  2;  Plin.  H,N. 
iv.  18;  comp.  Ptol.  iiL  11.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHIASMUS.     [OHCHssacus.] 

ANCHI'SLL     [Mamtihkia.] 

A'NCHOE  ('Ayx^),  a  place  on  the  holders  of 
Boeotia  and  of  Locris,  near  Upper  Larymna,  at 
which  the  waters  of  the  Cephissns  broke  forth  from 
their  subterraneous  channel.  There  was  also  a  lake 
of  the  same  name  at  this  place.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  406, 
407  ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vd.  ii.  p.  289.)     [Labtmna.] 

ANOON  ('AyKiii'),  a  headland  and  bay,  as  the 
name  implies,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  east  of  Amisus. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaocus  (iv.  600)  in 
his  Argonautica,  after  the  Iris,  as  if  it  were  east 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Apollonius  Bhodins 
simply  speaks  of  it  as  a  headland  (ii.  369).  The 
ancient  authorities  do  not  agree  in  the  distances 
along  this  coast  (Steph.  «.9.  XaHtala;  Hamilton, 
Beeearckeef  voL  i.  p.  288).  The  oonclusiao  of 
Hamilton  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  that  JDer- 
bend  Boumou,  east  of  Amisus,  represents  Ancoo, 
as  it  is  the  first  headland  east  of  Amisus,  "  and  the 
only  place  before  xeadiing  the  mouth  of  the  Iris 
where  a  harbour  can  exist"  He  adds,  that  '^  at  the 
extremity  of  Derhend  Bournon,  a  small  stream  fells 
into  the  sea  between  two  precipitous  headlands, 
probably  the  Chadisius  of  the  andents."    [G.  L.] 

ANCaNA,  or  ANCON  QkyKAwi  Eth.  'ATrnfirtof, 
and  'AyjcwWnis,  Steph.  B.,  Anoonitanns:  the  form 
Anoon  in  Latin  is  chiefly  poetical;  bat,  aooonling 
to  Orelli,  Cicero  uses  Anoonem  fbr  the  aoc.  case), 
an  important  city  of  Pioenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
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(tm  oiled 
larj  which  forms 
la  to  protfcCf  and  Almost  encBoM  its  pcfft^  frnm  which 
dnTmnUuice  it  derned  it>  Gnek  uune  of  'A7ii^, 
UofJisw.  (Strmb-T.  p.!41;  UcU,iL4;  Prooup. 
£.  C  iL  13.  p.  197.)  Ptinj,  indeed,  mj^nn  to  n- 
pii  It  u  laiaed  fimj  its  posiliai  it  the  angle  or 
dbav  fcnned  bj  the  coMt  liu  at  ihia  poant  (m  ^m 
jfartwfii  M  orof  obMo,  iii.  13.  ■.  18),  but  this  ig 
pnibaUj  muuBuua.  The  pfnDKmtorj  at  which  the 
dIJ  iMf  i*  Btoaled,  ii  comViCtfd  (lith  a  man  loft; 
Tirnti™  mia  ibrmiiig  a  bold  hadland,  the  Cuiu- 
KUB  <tf  Hinj,  Mill  kncwa  ai  Monte  Coman.  Ad- 
mia  *a»  tlv  onlj  Qnek  aJraf  aa  thio  pazt  of  the 
toiet  of  Italj,  hsring  beEU  fbniided  ilxnt  380  B.  a 
bi  Sjncami  eiilt*,  who  fled  hithir  Id  aTod  the 
(^TBBTcf  tlKeb^DianTBna.  (Stiab.  Ic)  Hence 
it  ii  c^M  Dorica  Amam  by  jQTOnal  (ir.  40),  and 
n  m— "^"-^  by  SejUi  (g  17,  p.  6),  who  noticta 
■df  Gnck  dtWL  We  hare  no  acxomt  of  it*  ei- 
iitBn  at  aa  eariier  psiod,  fbr  thmgb  PUsj  rafin 
JU  fomdatui  to  the  ScdH  (Lc;  ne  alao  Solin.  !. 

LIO),  thii  ti  fnidddj  a  wtn  imKopce|«i(D  of  ttx 
*  that  it  wu  ■  eJno;  frvn  Solj.  We  lean 
TvtldDg  of  iti  eailj  hiitorj :  bnt  it  apjsan  to  have 
i^iidllj  rifBi  into  a  place  of  impc*tuiee,  owing  to 
tlae  entBtBcm  al  it!  pert  (the  cdIj  natnral  harbour 
along  thJa^DOof  coaat)and  the  gnat  fertility  of  tho 
^jmoBg  eooDtij.  (Stnb.  I.  c;  Plin.  air,  G.)  It 
via  Dofed  abo  ftr  its  ptn^  dje,  which,  accvding 
to  EiBm  Itafieiu  (TiiL  438),  wai  not  inferior  to 
Ihow  it  Pluenieia  «  Africa.  The  poiod  at  which 
it  became  mbject  to  the  BccouM  i*  nncdtMn,  bat  it 
pnUblT  ioDowed  tbo  fiite  (^  the  nit  of  Ficennm: 

oanl  itatiai  against  the  ISjrialll  md  IMrtaDB. 
(Ut.  ilL  1.)  On  the  ODtbreak  of  the  Cinl  Wu  it 
wn  ocenped  b;  Caoar  a*  a  place  of  impartann, 
immediately  after  he  had  paned  the  Bulncon;  and 
wc  lul  it  in  later  timea  lerTiug  u  the  {rindpal 
pert  fcr  eammmicatioa  with  the  oppaiite  coMt  of 
DahnUia.  (Caea.  £.  C  L  II;  Cic  ad  AIL  yu. 
U,mlFami.xTL  13;  Tac  .Jmi.  iii.  B.)  Ai  earl<r 
aa  the  Imw  cf  C.  Giacchnl  a  put  of  its  terTitaiT 
mpftan  to  havB  been  Assigned  to  Bmnan  odoniata ; 
and  ■obseqnaitlj  Antony  catablished  then  two 
legima  of  nttmn  which  had  icned  onder  J.  Cwmr. 
It  [ntiahlT  fint  acqoind  at  this  tine  the  rank  of  a 
RcDan  colony,  which  we  find  it  aijc^ing  in  the  time 
id  Plinj,  and  which  ia  commemonted  to  sermal  eX' 
tmt  inKTiptioDS.  (App.  B.  C.  v.  33;  Lib.  Cekn. 
pp.  195,  i27,  3S3;  Gnilar,  p^  491.  3,  46S.  6; 
KoopC'  ''•  Cobm.  p.  333.)  It  recond  great  bene- 
fiti  fnm  Tr^jsn,  who  impnmd  its  port  by  the  con- 
•tnetiin  o/  a  new  mde,  which  stiD  roDaini  in  good 
[eeseiiatjon.  On  it  wu  elected,  in  hoDonr  <tf  the 
BBpenr,  a  trinniphal  anh,  bnilt  eatinly  of  white 
mirUe,  winch,  both  frran  ita  pciftct  pnterration  and 
the  ligbtneaa  and  elegance  of  its  ardiitectnn,  i>  ge- 
«  of  the  meet  beantifol  mona- 


of  Ancna  m>der  the  Bcenan  Emfun.  Tiie  temple 
of  Vhu,  eekbntad  both  by  JanDal  and  CatuOas 
(inr.  ir.  40;  CatoD.  xxxri.  13^,  hae  altogether  dis- 
^fand;  tnt  it  in  all  pxibaMbty occupied  the  aame 
At  H  tbe  madeni  oatlkadrd,  on  the  stimmit  of  the 
Uh  Ufl  tint  cBOmuDda  the  whole  dty  and  ctrasti- 
tda  Ita  Tcnwikable  hodland  foan  whicb  it  daine 
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We  find  Adcoiu  pbying  an  impotant  part  during 
thecontestaof  Belisariniaiid  Karses  with  ths  Goths 
in  Italy.  (Pncop.  B.  0.  ii.  11,  13,  iii.  30,  ir.  33.) 
It  afterwards  becsme  oos  of  the  chief  dliea  of  the 
Eiarchata  of  Ratenna,  and  cmdnaed  IhittoghoDt 
the  Wddls  Ago,  as  it  doa  at  the  pnmt  day,  to  bs 

omtnl  Italy. 

The  annexed  con  of  Ansoa  beltogs  to  the  period 
of  the  Omk  ccdony :  it  bean  co  the  obroee  the 
head  of  Venus,  the  tDlehu^  deity  of  the  dty,  on  tbs 
nrtne  a  bent  ann  or  cAoM,  ia  allaiiaD  to  its 
a«n«.  [tH.B.] 


AKC0RA1UU3  HONS  (JtM  Ommttrii),  ■ 
mmstain  of  Haaretsnia  Csaarienris,  8.  of  Julia 
Caeaana,  belonging  to  the  Laier  Atlas  chain,  and 
fonaing  the  S.  limit  of  the  ralley  of  the  Chl- 
nalaph  {Shdlif).  It  was  celebrated  fn-  the  tree 
called  ciCrw  (a  species  of  cedar  or  joniper),  the 
wood  of  which  was  highly  ectiemed  by  the  Banana 
for  fatnitnre.  Pliny  mentiona  aeieral  instances  of 
the  extravagant  prices  girai  for  it  (Plia.  H.  N. 
xiii.  15.  S.S9;  Amm.UaicxxT.  5.)         [F.  8.] 

ANCyBA  CA7jin;pii:  fit*,  'hynptirit,  Ancy- 
ranos.)  1.  A  town  of  Phiygia  Epictetns.  Stnbo 
(p.  B67)  caQs  it  a  "lOiall  city,  or  hill-fbrt,  near 
Blaadoa,  towards  Lydia."  Ia  another  passsge  (p. 
9Te)  be  says  that  the  Bhyndacus,  which  flows  into 
the  PropontiA,  recdvca  the  Uaceatni  from  Ancyra 
Ahaiitia.  Cramer  (..Itia  UtKor,  ToL  ii.  p.  IS) 
comets  Abasitis  into  AUiaiti«,  on  ths  aathority  of 
the  cans  and  an  inscripticn  fbnnd  in  these  fvts. 
Aa  the  Haoatnn  is  the  Svjugherli  Svj  ot  the  Simaut 
^,  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  coarse,  Ancyra  mnst 
be  at  or  near  the  sonrce  of  this  riyer.  Tiie  lake  of 
Simaul  a  the  lonrce  of  the  Maceetns,  and  close  to 
tbs  lake  is  "  a  remarkable  looking  bill,  the  Acropolia 
of  an  andent  dty."  This  plaa  appean  to  be  An- 
cyra.    The  TiTer  flows  bom  the  lake  in  ■  deep  and 

le,     Simtiuj  seems  to  be  a  comptiai  of  Synnaas, 

Synans,  and  to  be  on  or  near  the  dte  of  SyoDans. 

Aacyn  was  m  the  lake,  7  0  3  milea  WNW.  of 

Simisl.     (Hamilldi,  Raiarcha,  ^.  ToL  Ii.  p.  124, 

se,.) 

S.  {Aaffora  or  fi^mreA),  a  town  of  GaUtia,  neu 
a  small  stream,  which  seems  to  enter  the  Saogarios. 
Ancyra  originally  belonged  to  Phryi^  The  my- 
thical fomxSr  wu  Uidas,  the  son  of  Gadina.  (Fans. 
.)  lEdas  fbnnd  an  azuJur  on  the  spot,  and  ac- 
cordmgly  gavs  the  name  to  the  town ;  a  story  which 
wtmld  im^  that  the  name  for  anchor  (S-)wi>pa)  waa 
Uie  same  in  the  Gnek  and  in  the  Fhiygian  lan- 
gnages.  Pansamas  confirms  the  story  by  saying 
that  the  anchor  remuned  to  his  time  in  the  templs 
ol  Zens.  Slephanns  (•.  V,  'kyrvft,)  j^th  another 
■toy  abmt  ths  name,  which  is  chronologically  fiilse, 
if  Ancyra  was  so  callsd  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
(Arrian.  Anoi.  ii.  4.)  The  town  became  the  chief 
place  of  the  TectossKcs  (Stmb.  p  567),  ■  Gallic 
tribe  from  the  adghhoorhood  of  Touloosc,  whkh 
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irtllsdiatl>cnput)>]wQtB.o.27T.  [OaUtu.] 
Tba  GalitM  w«n  talijectad  b;  tbs  Ronuia  UDikr 
Cn.  MuUina,  d.  o.  1S9,  *bo  tdvuuad  u  flu  u  An- 
cjn,  ud  feogfat  ■  battk  oith  the  Tsctmgei  dbu 
IhetinnL  (Lir. xxxviii. 34.)  Wlwn Gabtia wu G>- 
isHlly  mads  a  Bomui  pravinos,  b.  a  S5,  AiwTn  wu 
dignifisd  irilh  the  uuih  S«(iacti,  which  u  eqninloit 
to  Angosta,  wilh  ths  idditwo  of  Teetongniiii  to 
diBtiii|;uuh  it  from  PesEmiu  uid  Tkiiom,  which 
were  hanaared  with  ttie  lama  titl»  of  S«bute.  An- 
cyn  had  also  the  tills  i£  Matropolis,  ai  tha  taut 
iVom  Meio'i  tisw  iLow.  Moat  of  the  ooiiu  at  An- 
cjra  biTs  ■  figure  of  an  anchor  on  them. 

Tha  podtioa  of  Ancjra  mads  it  a  place  of  gnat 
trade,  for  it  la  J  on  Uie  nad  firom  Bjumtimii  to  Ta- 
Tirnn  and  Anniua,  and  abo  on  ths  nad  tnto  B7- 
canljiim  to  Sfiia.  It  ia  pnlable,  alao,  that  the 
tSkj  hair  i^  tbs  Angora  goat  maj,  in  andenC  u  in 
modsm  times,  hare  foncsd  one  of  ths  staples  of  tlis 
place.  The  hiUi  about  Angora  are  &Toiiiable  ta 
the  feeding  of  ths  grftt-  Tlie  chief  monnment  of 
antiqiutj  at  Ancyra  is  tho  marbla  templs  of  An- 
gnstna,  which  waa  hnilt  m  l£e  lifistime  i£  Iha  em- 
peror. Ths  walla  appear  to  be  entire,  with  the 
excsption  of  a  amall  portion  of  ons  ads  of  ths  cella. 
On  die  inaide  of  the  antas  of  the  templs  is  the  Latin 
iuseriptioa  canmonlr  called  the  Honnmentuio  or 
Marmor  Ancjranom.  Angnatm  (Soet.  Aug.  101) 
left  bshind  him  a  record  of  his  action^  which,  it  waa 
hii  will.  sbooM  be  cat  on  brome  tafaleta,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  frml  of  hia  Mansolemn.  A  copy  of 
thia  memorable  reoord  waa  cat  on  tha  walls  of  thia 
temple  at  AocTra,  both  in  Oieek  and  Latin.  We 
mnat  anppoas  that  ths  Ancjrani  ol]rtainsd  psnnianon 
{rqm  the  Rrauan  senate  or  Tlhsrina  to  haie  a  tran- 
script of  thia  record  lo  pUce  in  the  temple  of  An- 
goalns,  to  whom  Ihej  iiad  given  divine  hononra  m 
his  lifetime,  aa  the  pasaage  &om  Jossphus  (^Antiq. 
Jutxri.  10).  when  properlj  oonedsd,  shows.  (See 
la.  Caaanb.  in  ABcgraH.  Mamor,  Aatmade.')  Ths 
Lalin  inscription  appoui  to  have  been  first  copied  bj 
Bnsbeqnios  about  the  middle  of  the  siiteenlh  <xa- 
tajjt  and  it  has  bev  ooped  bj  asrsral  otheni  since. 
Tha  latest  eopj  has  been  made  bj  Ur.  Hamilton, 
and  lue  copy  contains  tome  contctioni  on  fanner 
tnunciipta.  A  Qnek  inscription  on  the  outer  vail 
of  the  cella  had  been  DOticad  bj  PococIlb  and  TotJot, 
bnt,  with  the  sxoaptioD  of  a  >iaaU  part,  it  waa  con- 
cealed bj  honaea  bnilt  against  the  temple.  Bj  n- 
rooring  the  mod  wall  which  waa  buUt  againat  the 
temple,  Hamiltm  was  enabled  to  copj  part  of  the 
Gresk  inscription.  So  much  of  it  aa  is  niU  l^ble 
ia  omteioed  in  ths  Appendix  to  hia  aeooi 
of  Retearditi  in  Alia  Minor,  ftc  Thia 
of  tha  Greek  Tersion  is  valoable,  becanee  i 
some  defuta  in  onr  copies  of  ths  Latin  oiigiuaL  A 
Greek  inscription  in  fnnt  of  ons  of  the  antes  of  the 
temple  seems  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated  ia  the 
god  Angnatua  and  the  goddeea  Borne.  Hucilt 
coped  numerona  Oreek  inscriptirais  fiom  varic 
puts  of  tha  town.    (Appmdiz,  *oL  u.)     One  of  the 


AKDEUATUNNinL 

of  ths  citadel  amtains  an  imnuoee  number  d( 
porti«iB  of  bBS-rshe&,  iascripCiopa,  fnnereal  dp)i 


of  a  rich  mnaenm."   (Hanulton.) 

Angora  ia  still  a  conaidBiible  town,  with  a  large 

popnlatka.  [O.  L.] 

AMCYBOTI  POLIS  f  Ay-op— '  »**",  PloL  \i. 

S  S7;  Staph.  B.  ».  w.\  EA.  ' KyiaifawiMnttX 

la  a  town  of  tGddla  Egypt,  lOmiles  sonlhwaidtf 

the  Hcptammits  Aphrodilopolis.     It  derived  ite  *p- 

pellatioD  tvaa  the  mannbctnre  of  atone  anchors 

it  from  the  nwghbooring  quaniss.     [W.  B.  D,] 

A24DA'KIA  ('ArSorls:  Eth.  'itrtarait,  'Arla- 

Di),  an  andeut  town  of  Hessenia,  and  tha  cafdUl 

of  the  kings  of  the  raca  of  the  Lslegea.     It  was 

xl  as  ths  birthplaM   of  Aristoaena,  bat 

the  end  of  the  seccnd  Heesenian  mi  it  wis 

deserted  by  its  inbabitanto,  who  took  refiigs  in  the 

Irong  fill  ti  ess  of  Iia.     Fi«n  this  time  it  was  only 

viUsga.  livy  (nxvL  31)  describee  it  aa  iparvm 

pptdws,  and  Pansanlaa  (iv.  33.  g  S)  law  only  iU 

iiina.    It  waa  alCoated  on  the  rnd  leading  Inm 

UessenitoUegelopidis.  Its  nuns,  according  toLoke, 

called  £flusLbiIJfciu(ro,  and  are  ritmded  npoo 

^   ,  Dstr  the  viUege  of  F^  or  FOia.    Tba 

Homeric  Oechalia  ia  idsntifiBd  by  Stisbo  with  Au- 

'    '  by  Pansaniaa  with  Camaaam,  which  wia 

lia  frwn  Anduia.     (Pane.  iv.  1.  g  3,  ir. 

U.  §7,  36.  §6,  38.  §6;Strab.pp,3S9, 

3Sd;  Sleph.  B.  l  v.;  Leake,  Morta,  voL  L  p.  386.) 

ANDECAVI,  a  GaUic  tribe,  who  were  stirred  up 

a  rising  by  Jnlius  Sacrovir  la  the  time  of  Ti- 

riua,  A.D.SI.     (Tac.Jiin.m.  40.)     AaTacitua 

thia  passage  conples  them  witli  the  Turcnii  cr 

Tnnma,  we  may  condode  that  they  are  the  tribe 

which  Caesar  caUa  Andes  (£.  G.  ii.  35),  and  which 

occupied  a  part  of  the  lower  valley  <^  the  Iimrs 

(Li^ds),  CO  the  north  bank,  west  of  ths  Tnnns. 

Thinr  positiai  is  atill  mors  accnratsly  definsd  by 

that  of  their  chief  town  Jnhomagaa,  or  Civitas  An- 

decavomm,  the  modem  Angen,  in  the  department 

of  Maine  tt  Loirt,  co  ths  Magtnne,  an  afflooit  cf 

the  Loire.  [G.  L.] 

AM>EIRA  CAvS*!^ :  EA.  'Avtaipardt),  aa  il  is 
written  m  Pliny  (i.  38),  a  town  rf  ths  Tnid,  the 
dte  of  irtiich  is  nitcertain.  There  was  a  tamjie  of 
the  Mother  <£  (he  Gods  here,  whence  she  bid  tbs 
name  Andeinne.  (SCeph.  B.  f.  c.  'Atttifa.)  As 
lo  the  stone  foniid  ban  (Slrab.  p.  610),  whidi,  when 
"  burnt,  becoues  iim,"  and  as  to  the  rest  (f  this 
passage,  tin  mder  may  consult  the  note  in  Gros- 
kard-atnii>latiinefStiabD(n^iLp.GgO>  [G.L] 
A2a)EhlATUNNUU,  the  chief  town  <tf  the  Ijn- 
gtSMa,  i*  not  mentioned  by  Caeear.  The  luuna  oc- 
curs in  tha  Antoiine  Itinsrary,  and  in  the  Panlinger 
Table;  and  in  Plolemaaoa  (Li.  9.  g  IB)  under  lbs 
form  'ArJeruiTvu»r.  According  to  the  Antaune 
Itin.  a  road  led  from  thia  place  to  Tnllnm  (_ToiJ). 
In  the  [«SBage  of  Eatrupos  (ii.  33)  "  drca  LJn- 
ecoias  "  means  a  city,  which  was  also  named  "  atitas 

is  that  of  tha  modem  town  of  I^ngrea,  on  a  Mil  in 
the  department  of  Saat»  Mamt,  and  near  the  soma 
of  tbs  Jfoms  (Hitrona).  Zangrtt  ccntaina  the 
remains  of  two  triumphal  arches,  ms  eiBCted  in 
hcaionr  of  tlie  emperor  Prnbna,  and  the  other  in 
honour  of  ConstanliuB  Chloma.  Tba  inscriptioB 
said  to  be  found  at  Lsngree,  which  maild  show  it  U 
have  been  a  Roman  colony,  is  declared  by  ValeHSS 
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ANDEBEITOMBA. 

to  le  tpancns.    In  old  French  Langre$  wu  ealkd 
Jjoagtme  or  Lamgomme,  [G.  L.] 

ANDERETIOMBA ;  another  reading  of  AN- 
DEBESIO,  a  town  of  Bntiun,  mentiwiftd  bj  the 
geographer  of  Bavcnna  only ;  in  whose  list  it  oomea 
Dert  to  CaHera  Atrehatnm,  or  SUehester,  Miba, 
a  name  eqnallf  unknown,  fiollows;  and  then  oomea 
IffBtaantonis,  a  military  station  in  the  sooth  of 
Sossez.  As  fiur  as  the  order  in  which  the  geogra- 
phical names  of  go  worthleBS  a  writer  is  of  any 
vdght  at  an,  the  relatJoD  of  Anderesio,  or  Ande- 
xeticonba,  cnmhined  with  the  fact  of  the  word  being 
eridently  oompoond,  snggesta  the  likelihood  of  the 
fint  finable  bdng  that  of  the  present  town  of  ^mf- 
flver.  [B.  G.  L.] 

ANDEBIDA,  is  mentioned  in  the  NatiUa  Imperii 
as  the  atalioa  of  a  detachment  of  Abald  (nnmeros 
Abokomm);  and  as  part  of  the  Littns  Sazoni- 
In  the  Ang3<>-Saxon  period  it  has  far 
praninence;  The  district  Anderida  coin- 
wkh  a  well-marked  natoral  division  of  the 
isknd,  the  Wealds  of  Sosaex  and  Kent.  The  gatdt 
and  green-sand  districts  belonged  to  it  also,  so  that 
it  reached  firam  Alton  to  Hythe,  and  from  East- 
booine  to  the  north  of  Maidstone  —  Bonmey  Marsh 
bcmg  especially  exdnded  from  it.  Thirty  miles 
fiom  N.  to  &,  and  120  from  £.  to  W.  are  the  dimen^ 
ckns  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chreoicle  (ad  Ann. 
893),  and  thia  ia  not  far  firam  the  actual  distance. 
The  name  is  Britiah;  amtred  meaning  uniRkabited, 
and  the  tana  in  fiill  being  Coed  Anehtdf  the  tm- 
imkahited  wood.  Uninhabited  it  was  not;  in  the 
central  ridge,  mining  Indnstry  was  applied  to  the 
iron  ore  of  Tilgate  Forest  at  a  Tezy  early  period. 
The  stiff  day  district  (the  oak-tree  day  of  the 
geokgista)  aromid  it,  however,  may  have  been  the 
resort  of  ontlawa  only.  Beonred,  when  expelled 
finom  Ifercia,  took  rcfoge  in  the  AndredetiBald, 
from  the  north-western  frontier;  and  the  Britons 
who,  aoeocdmg  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronide  of 
A.  D.  477,  fled  from  Adla  and  his  son,  did  the  same 
from  the  aonth.  Of  Anderidaj  as  a  district,  An- 
dredes&fl^  (Andredafea),  and  AndredesweaU  (the 
Weald  of  Aiidred),  are  the  later  names. 

Of  the  particular  station  so  called  in  tiie  Notiiia, 
the  determinatian  ia  difficult.  Feveneqf  has  the 
best  claim;  £or  remains  of  Boman  walls  are  still 
standing.  The  neighbonriiood  of  JErfut6oiinM,  where 
there  are  Boman  remains  also,  though  less  oonsider- 
abfe,  has  the  next  best  Cainden  &Toared  Newen- 
dem;  other  writen  haying  pieferred  Chicheeter. 
It  ia  safe  to  say  that  Anderida  never  was  a  Saxon 
town  at  aO.  In  a.d.  491,  AeDaand  his  son  Cissa 
"  alew  an  that  dwdt  therein,  ao  that  not  a  single 
BiiUn  was  left."  (Anglo-Saxon  Chronide,  ad 
ann.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

Ain>£BITUM,  a  town  which  Ptolemaens  calls 
'A99if9iow,  and  the  capital  of  the  Gabali,  whom 
CMnr  mentioDa  (A  O.  rii.  75)  as  subjects  of  the 
Arrcnu.  InthieiVbtiVot7.  ^d&it  iscaUedCiritss 
fi«>*«HViw^  having  taken  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
was  Uk  case  with  most  of  the  capitals  of  the  Gallic 
towns  ^w^^*»^  the  Lower  Empire.  D'Anville  infen, 
tnm  an  inacripdon  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jagok  or  Javomx,  wrhich  terminates  thus,  x.  p. 
OABAU.  V-,  thai  the  positian  atJavdt  may  repr&- 
icct  this  place.  Walckenaer  {Geog.^e.  dee  Gmdes) 
plaoei  Andefitom  mt  Anterrieiu.  Others  suppose 
Iht  ttbe  to  he  a/L  Mende.  Both  Javo2f  snd  Jf eiMfe 
■eio  tlie  Cr^vowfais,  a  put  of  the  mountain  region  of 
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ANDES    [An>BCATi.3 

ANDES,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
tua, knofwn  only  frran  the  drcumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  actual  birthplace  of  Vixgil  (Donat  Vit, 
Virgil,  1 ;  Hieron.  Cha-om.  p.  396),  who  is,  however, 
oommonly  called  a  native  of  Mantua,  because  Andes 
belonged  to  the  tetritoiy  of  that  dty.  It  is  oommonly 
suppoeed  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  of 
Pioola,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mindus,  about  2  milea 
bdow  Mantua,  but  spparently  with  no  other  anthori^ 
than  local  tradition,  which  is  in  general  entitled  to 
but  fitde  weight.  (See  MiUin,  Vogag^  done  le  Mi^ 
lanaie,  vol.  iL  p.  301.)  [E.H.B.J 

ANDETltlUM  ('AyS^pioy,  Strab.  p.  315;  'A^ 
94tt(nop,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  11;  'Ai^pior,  Dion  Cass. 
Ivi.  12),  a  fortified  town  in  Dahnatia  near  Salonae, 
which  offered  a  brave  resistance  to  Tiboius. 

ANDIZE'Tn  ('AySiC^ioi),  one  of  the  chief 
bibes  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  conntiy  about  the 
southem  part  of  the  C^ve.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
Plin.  iii.  28,  who  calls  them  Andizetea.)       [L.  S.] 

ANDOSINI,  a  people  in  Spain  between  the  Ibema 
and  the  Pyrenees,  mentioned  only  in  a  passage  of 
Pdybius  (iii.  35),  where  some  editors  proposed  to 
read  Aosetani. 

ANDBAPA  ("AySpora),  also  caUed  Neodandio- 
polis,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  river  Halys, 
in  the  later  province  of  Helenopontus,  snd  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  There  are  coins  of  this  town,  bearing 
the  dates  snd  effigies  of  M.  Auidius,  Septimina 
Severus,  and  Caracalla.  (Ptd.  v.  4.  §  6 ;  HierocL 
p.  701 ;  Justin.  Novell  23.) 

ANDBIACA  QApSpidierii  AndrdJa),  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Myrs  in  Lyda.  Appian  (B,  C.  iv.  82^ 
says  that  Lentulus  broke  through  the  chain  which 
croesed  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  went  up  the 
river  to  Myia.  Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  26)  givea 
the  name  AndrdJei  to  the  river  of  Myra.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entzance  are  the  remains  of  laige 
Boman  horrea,  with  a  perfect  inscription,  whidi 
states  that  the  horrea  were  Hadrian's;  the  date  is 
Hadrian's  third  consulate,  which  is  A.  D.  1 19. 

Andriaca  is  mentioned  by  Ptdemy;  and  Pliny 
has  *'  Andriaca  dvitas,  Myra"  (v.  27).  Andriaca, 
then,  is  clearly  the  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  snuUl 
river  on  which  Myra  stood,  20  stadia  higher  up. 
(Stesb.  p.  666.)  It  must  have  been  at  ^driaca, 
as  Cramer  observes,  that  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  put  on  board  the  ship  of  Alexandria. 
{Acts,  xxvii.  5,  6.)  [G.  L.] 

A'NDBIUS.    rTBOAs.] 

ANDBOTOLIS  CAyBpAir  ir^ir,PtoL iv.  5.  §  46; 
Hierod.  p.  724:  Eth,  ^Mporofdrris),  the  modem 
ChabuTf  was  the  diief  town  of  the  Andropolite  noma 
in  the  Ddta.  It  was  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  head-quartere  of  a  legion  (Not  Imp.), 
and  a  bishop's  see.  (Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Antio^ 
p.  776.)  From  its  name,  which  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  dtj  and  nome  of  Andropdis  was  that  of  the 
Manes  or  Siades  of  the  Dead.  (Manetho,  cqv. 
Etudf,  Chronieon,')  Geographers  have  attempted, 
not  very  successfhUy,  to  idoitify  Andropdis  with 
the  Archandropdis  ci  Heredotus  (ii«  98),  which,  the 
historian  adds,  is  not  an  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
the  Gynaecopolis  of  Straho  (p,  803).  IVAnviUe 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  dty  An- 
thylla  ('Ajr^XXa,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  revenues  of 
which  were  asrijprad  to  the  Egyptian  queens  as 
sandal-monqr,  or,  as  we  term  it,  pin-moo^.  This 
custom,  chancing  to  ooindde  ¥rilh  a  Persian  usage 
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(NepoSi  TkmnigL  10),  was  ooDtmned  bj  Gambyses 
and  his  snocessors.  [W.  B.  D.l 

ANDROS  ("AySpof :  Eth.  "AvSptof ,  Andrios :  A  n~ 
dro)j  the  most  northerlj  and  ano  of  the  lai^^est  islands 
of  the  Cjdades,  S£.  of  Enboea,  21  miles  long  and  8 
broad.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its  name 
either  from  AndrenSi  a  general  of  Rhadamanthns  or 
from  the  seer  Andrus.  (Diod.  ▼.  79 ;  Pans.  x.  13. 
§  4 ;  Gonon,  44 ;  Steph.  B.  9,  v.)  It  was  col(mized 
bj  lonians,  and  earlj  attained  so  much  importance 
as  to  send  colonies  to  Acanthus  and  Stageiia  in 
Ghalddice  about  b.  o.  654.  (Tfanc.  It.  84, 88.)  The 
Andrians  were  compelled  to  join  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  b.  c.  480;  in  consequence 
of  which  Themistocles  attempted  to  levy  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  upon  their  re- 
fusing to  paj  it,  laid  si^  to  their  citj,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  place.  (Herod,  riii.  Ill,  121.) 
The  island  however  afterwanls  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  and  at  a  later  time  to  the  Haoedonians. 
It  was  taken  bj  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip, 
B.  c.  200,  and  given  to  their  ally  Attains.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  45.) 

The  chief  citj  also  called  Andros,  was  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Its  citadel 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(f.  c).  It  had  no  harbour  of  its  own,  but  it  used 
one  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gaurion  {Tadptoy) 
by  Xenophon  QHeU.  i.  4.  §  22),  and  Gaureleon  by 
Li\7  (/.  c),  and  which  still  bears  the  ancient  name 
of  Gavrian.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  are  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Ross,  who  discovered  here, 
among  other  inscriptions,  an  interesting  hymn  to 
Lus  in  hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a  copy  in  the  Ckunoal Muteum  (vol.  i.  p.  34,  seq.). 
The  present  population  of  Andros  is  15,000  souls. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  silk 
and  wine.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  wine  in 
antiquity,  and  the  whole  island  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  There  was  a  tradition  that, 
during  the  festival  of  this  god,  a  fountain  flowed 
with  wine.  (Plm.  ii.  108,  xxxi.  13;  Pans,  vi  26, 
§  2.)  (Thevenot,  Traveh,  Part  i.  p.  15,  seq.; 
Toumefort,  Voyage^  vol.  L  p.  265,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Seiscy  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  seq.;  and  especially  Roes, 
Jiaten  au/d.  Griech.  ItuelUj  voL  ii.  p.  12,  seq.) 


GOIK  OF  ANDB08. 

ANDROS.     [Edbos.] 

ANDXTSIA,  a  town  known  only  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  aiNhnetj  or  at  Andme  (Walckenaer, 
G^og.  fc).  The  name  still  exists  in  the  small 
town  of  Andute  on  the  (rordbn,  called  the  Gordon 
d'AnduMf  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  on  the  right 
bank,  between  Avignon  and  Aries.  (D*Anville, 
Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

ANEMOREIA,  subseqoently  ANEMOLEIA 
f  Arcfufipcio,  'ArcfUftXcM:  £tk,  'Arc^pciff),  a  town 
of  Phods  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  situated  on  a 
height  on  the  borders  of  Phods  and  Delphi,  and  is 
flaid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
H'hich  blew  on  the  place  from  the  tops  of  Mt.  Par- 


ANGRIVARII. 

nassns.  (Horn.  IL  iL  521 ;  Strab.  p^  428;  Stcph. 
B.  s.  9.) 

ANEMO'SA  CAvffjUMra),  a  vUlage  of  Arcadia  in 
the  district  Maenalia  on  the  Helisson  near  Zibovin, 
(Pans.  viiL  35.  §  9;  Leake,  Pelopoimenaoa, 
p.  238.) 

ANEMITRIUM  (^Ayttw6ptw:  Cape  Anamur), 
the  most  southern  point  of  Am  Minor,  which  *'  ter- 
minates in  a  high  bluff  knob."  Strabo  (p.  669) 
places  Anemurinm  at  the  nearest  podnt  of  OiHcia  to 
Gyprus.  He  adds  that  ^  the  distance  along  the  coast 
to  Anemurinm  from  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  (that 
is,  from  Goracesium)  is  820  stadia,  and  the  remin- 
der of  the  coast  distance  to  Soli  is  about  500  stadia." 
Beaufort  (^Karamania^  p.  201)  suspects  that  the 
numbers  in  Strabo  have  been  accidentally  misplaced 
in  the  MSS.,  **  for  from  Anemurium  to  Soli  is  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  the  former  place  from  Cora- 
cedum."  But  the  matter  would  not  be  set  quite 
right  merely  by  making  the  numbers  change  places, 
as  the  true  distances  ^rill  show. 

Strabo  does  not  mention  a  dty  Anemurium,  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Scylaz.  Beaufort  found  there  the  indications  of  a 
considerable  andent  town.  The  modem  castle,  which 
is  on  one  dde  of  the  high  bluff  knob,  is  BD]^lied 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  are  channels 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  but  wher«  they  cross 
ravines  they  are  supported  by  arches.  Within  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  fivtified  walls  of  the  castle 
there  are  the  xBmains  of  two  theatres.  All  the  co- 
lumns and  the  seats  of  the  theatre  have  been  carried 
away,  probably  to  Gyprus.  There  is  also  a  large 
necrt^xilis  full  of  tombs,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
sound,  though  the  tombs  have  been  nmsacked.  It 
does  not  appear  to  what  period  these  remains  belong, 
but  the  theatres  and  aqueduct  are  {Hxsbably  of  thft 
Roman  period.  There  are  many  medals  of  Ane- 
murium of  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [G.L] 

ANGE'A,  a  place  in  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  dte.    (Liv.  zxxii.  13.) 

A'NGELE.     [Attica-] 

ANGITES  CAt^^tiij:  A'nghiiia^,  a  river  of 
Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Gercinitis,  about  6 
or  8  mUes  to  the  N  of  Amphipolis.  (Herod.  viL 
113;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iiL  pu  183.) 

ANGI'TLAE  LUGUS.     [Fdcdtds.] 

ANGLn  or  ANGLI  CAyy^iXoi,  ''A«>7iAoi),  were 
according  to  Tadtus  (^QemL  40),  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11),  atribe^of  theGermanraoeof  theSuevi  Tadtus 
does  not  mention  the  country  they  occupied;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  they  were  tiie  greatest  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  Gennany,  extending  further  east  than 
the  Langobardi,  and  to  the  north  as  &r  as  the  river 
Albis.  Subsequently,  in  oomwction  with  other  tribes, 
they  immigrated  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Sazoos 
into  England.  A  district  in  Schlesfrig  stUl  bears  tbe 
name  of  Angeln,  but  it  is  donbtfbl  whedier  that 
name  has  any  connection  with  the  andent  Anglii' 
(Ledebur,  in  the  AUgem.  Arckiv.  fur  die  Getek. 
dee  Prema.  StaaU,  xiii.  p.  75,  fbIL)         [L.  S.] 

ANGRIYAHn  (*A77piovri^<),  a  German  tribe 
dwelling  on  both  ndes  of  the  river  Yisurgis  (  Weaer\ 
but  mainly  in  the  territory  between  that  river  and 
the  Albis  (^Elbey,  they  were  separated  in  the  south 
from  the  Gherusd  by  a  mound  of  earth.  (Tadt  Ann. 
ii.  19 ;  Ptol.  iL  11.  §  16.)  Their  name  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  word  Anger^  that  is,  a  meadow. 
The  Angrivarii  were  at  flrst  on  good  terms  with  the 
Romans,  but  this  rehUaon  was  intermpted,  though 
only  for  a  short  time,  by  an  insurrectian  in  A.  d.  16, 
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wben  Uiej  joined  the  Imgne  of  tiie  CheniML  The 
Gcnnans  were  defeated  on  that  oceaaioii  in  two  great 
battks,  at  iBtavtsos,  and  at  a  ^point  a  little  more  to 
theaoatfa.  (Tadt^wkii.  8,22,41.)  AhoatA.D. 
100,  irbea  the  Chenucan  hagas  was  broken  np,  the 
Aognrazii,  in  oonjnnctiQn  with  the  Chamavi,  at- 
tacked the  neighhooiisg  Brocteti,  and  made  them- 
BeSree  xiastets  of  their  coontxy,  so  that  the  cotm^ 
bearing  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Angaria 
(Emgern),  became  part  of  their  territory.  (Tadt. 
Gtrvi.  34 ;  oomp.  Wilhehn,  Germauien,  p.  162,  fell. ; 
L^rimr,  Ltmdu,  VofkdarBmckrer^  ppu  121, 240, 
fidL)  [L.S.] 

AKGTJLUS  QKyyouKis :  £ih,  Angnlanus),  a  dtj 
of  the  Vertzm,  mentioned  both  bj  Plinj  and  I^lemjr, 
aa  wdl  as  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  313),  where  the 
aame  is  written  Aitgehimf  a  cormption  which  appears 
to  have  earl j  oome  into  general  use,  and  haa  given 
rise  to  a  coriona  metamorphoeis,  the  modem  town 
retaining  its  ancient  name  as  that  of  its  patron  saint: 
it  is  now  called  Cicita  SatU  Angdo,  It  b  sitoated 
on  a  hoD,  abont  4  miles  fiom  the  Adriatic,  and  S.  of 
the  river  Hatrinos  {la  Piomba)  which  separated  Hhid 
Vesdni  from  the  territory  of  Adria  and  Picennm. 
The  Itinexaiy  erroneonalj  places  it  S.  of  the  Atenms, 
in  which  case  it  wonld  have  belonged  to  the  Fren- 
tam.  (Ffin.in.12.  8.  17;  PtoL  iii.  l.§59;  Clnver. 
JtaL  p.  751 ;  BomaneOi,  voL  iii  p.  254.)  [E.H.B.] 

AKIGEAEA.     [Aboos.] 

AXI'GBUS  CArrypos :  Jf(wro-potam6,  i.  e.  BJack 
Bieeryy  a  small  river  in  the  Trij^jlian  Elis,  caUed 
IGnydiis  (ManH^os)  by  Homer  {IL  id,  721),  rises 
in  lit  Lapithas,  and  before  readung  the  Ionian  sea 
kees  itself  near  Samicam  in  pestUential  marshes. 
Its  waters  had  an  ofiendve  smdl,  and  its  fish  were 
not  eatable.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  Centaurs 
having  washed  in  the  water  after  they  had  been 
woaaded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Herades.  Near 
Sanocnm  were  caverns  sacred  to  the  nymphs  Ani- 
gridtu  QKytypS^s  or  ArcypidScs),  where  persons 
with  cataneoQS  diseases  were  cored  by  the  waters  of 
the  river.  General  Gordon,  who  visited  these  caverns 
in  1835,  found  in  one  of  Uion  water  A\iA^^\r\g  ftam 
the  ndc,  and  bringing  with  it  a  pure  yellow  sulphur. 
The  AdkiBs,  which  some  perscHis  regarded  as  the 
Xudarms  of  Homer,  flowed  into  the  Amgms.  (Strab. 
ppi  344—347;  Paus.  v.  5.  §§  3,  7,  seq.  v.  6.  §  3; 
Ov.  McL  XV.  281 ;  Leake,  Morea^  voL  L  pp.  54, 66, 
aeq^  Pebponnesiooa,  pp.  108, 110;  Boss,  JZeuen  «ra 
Pekpotmes,  vol.  i  p.  105.) 

ANINETUM  CA»'tFirror),  a  town  in  Lydia  of 
vaoertain  site,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  whidi  coins 
are  extant,  bearing  the  epigraph  ^Kvuntaltw^  (Hie- 
xocL  pi  659,  with  Wesseluig's  note ;  Sestini,  p.  105.) 

ATilO  or  AIOEK  (the  latter  form  is  the  more 

aittient,  whence  in  the    oblique  cases  AiOKNig, 

Anxirn,  &c.  are  used  by  all  the  best  writers:  but 

the  nominaiivB  AmEX  is  fonnd  only  in  Cato,  ap, 

iViscMNL  VL  3.  p.  229,  and  some  of  the  later  poets. 

Stat.  SSh.L3. 20,  5.  25.    Of  the  Greeks  Strabohas 

'AvW,  Dionysins  uses  *Ay(i|f ,-irros).    A  celebrated 

river  of  Latimn,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 

the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  now  called  the  Teverone. 

It  riaai  in  the  Apennines  about  3  miles  above  the 

town  of  Treba  {Trevt)  and  just  bdow  the  modem 

village  of  Fikttino.    (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Frontin. 

deAqwKdueL  §  93;  Strabo  erroneously  connects  its 

Mates  with  the  Lake  Fndnus,  v.  p.  235.)    From 

thesoe  it  descends  rapidly  to  Subiaco  (Snblaqueum), 

inunediatdy  above  which  it  formed  in  andent  times 

a  SBill  kke  or  rather  a  smes  of  lakes,  which  were 
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probably  of  artifidal  constmetion,  as  all  trace  of 
them  has  now  disappeared.  [Sublaquevii.]  It 
flows  from  thence  fior  abont  10  miles  in  a  KW. 
direction,  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  between 
lofty  mountains,  until  just  below  the  village  of 
BovianOf  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  SW.  and 
pursues  its  course  in  that  direction  until  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  at  Tibur  (TVeofi),  dose  to  which 
town  it  flnrns  a  celebrated  cascade,  &]]ing  at  once 
through  a  hdght  of  above  80  fret  The  present 
cascade  is  artindal,  the  waters  of  the  river  having 
been  carried  through  a  tunnd  constructed  for  the 
purpose  in  1834,  and  that  which  previously  existed 
was  in  part  also  due  to  the  labours  of  Pope  Sixtns  V . ; 
but  the  Anio  always  formed  a  striking  water-fiJl  at 
this  pdnt,  which  we  find  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
andent  writers.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Dionys.  v.  37; 
Hot.  Carm.  L  7.  13;  Stat  SUv,  i.  3.  73,  5.  25; 
Propert.  iiL  16.  4.)  After  issuing  from  the  deep 
glen  beneath  the  town  of  TwoHj  the  Anio  kses 
much  of  the  rapidity  and  violence  which  had  marked 
the  upper  part  of  its  current,  and  pursues  a  winding 
course  through  the  plain  of  the  Can^fogna  tUl  it 
joins  the  Tiber  about  3  miles  above  Borne,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  andent  Antenmae.  During  this  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  was  commonly  regarded  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
territory  (Dionys.  2.  c),  but  on  this  subject  there 
is  great  discrepancy  among  ancient  authors.  From 
below  Tibur  to  its  confluence  the  Anio  was  readily 
navigable,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  fcnr 
bringing  down  timber  and  other  building  materials 
from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  for  transporting  to 
the  dty  the  building  stone  from  the  various  quarries 
on  its  banks,  espedaUy  from  those  near  Tibur,  which 
produced  the  celebrated  Icypii  Tiburtinutf  the  7Va- 
vertino  of  modem  Italians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Anio  reodves  scarcely  any  tributaries  of  im- 
portance :  the  most  considerable  is  the  Digentia  of 
Horace  {Ep.  I  18.  104)  now  called  the  lAcenza 
which  joins  it  near  BcardeUa  (MandeU)  about  9  miles 
above  Tivoli,  Box.  miles  bdow  that  town  it  receives 
the  sulphureous  waters  of  the  AiJiTTiiA.  Several 
other  small  streams  fidl  into  it  during  its  course 
through  the  Campagna,  but  of  none  of  these  have 
the  andent  names  bwn  preserved.  The  waters  of  tl^e 
Anio  in  the  upper  port  of  its  course  are  very  limpid 
and  pure,  for  which  reason  a  part  of  them  was  in 
andent  times  diverted  by  aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  the  dty  of  Bome.  The  first  of  these,  called  for 
distinction  sake  Anio  Vetus,  was  constmcted  in 
B.a  271  by  IF.  Curius  Dentatus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus:  it  branched  off  about  a  mile  above  Tibur, 
and  20  miles  from  Bome,  but  on  account  of  its  ne- 
cessary windings  was  43  miles  in  length.  The 
second,  constmcted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
known  as  the  Anio  Kovus,  took  up  the  stream  at 
the  distance  of  42  miles  from  Bome,  and  6  from 
Sublaqueum:  its  course  was  not  less  than  58,  or 
according  to  another  statement  62  miles  in  length, 
and  it  preserved  the  highest  levd  of  all  the  numerous 
aqueducts  which  supplied  the  dty.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquaeduct,  §§  6,  13,  15;  Nibby,  JHtUomif  voL  i. 
pp.  156--160.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AKIT0B6IS,  or  ANIST0B6IS,  a  town  in  Spain 
of  uncertain  site,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  32), 
supposed  by  some  modem  writers,  but  without  suffi- 
dent  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Conistorsis.     [CoNi- 

8TOR8IB.1 

ANNAEA  or  ANAEA  ("Afwua,  »Awfo:  Eth. 
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'Avwbf,  'AMfnyr),  is  placed  by  Stepbasw  («. «. 
^ApoUC)  in  Coria,  tfid  opposite  to  SEunos.  EpharoB 
%7B  that  it  was  bo  called  from  an  Amazon  Anaea, 
who  was  buried  there.  If  Anaea  was  opposite  Samoa, 
it  must  have  been  in  Ljdia,  which  ^d  not  extend 
Bonth  of  the  Maeander.  From  the  ezpressioDS  of 
Thncjdides  (iii.  19,  82,  iv.  75,  viii.  19),  it  may 
have  been  on  or  near  the  coast,  and  in  or  near  the 
valley  of  the  Uaeander.  Some  Samian  exiles  posted 
themselves  here  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
passage  of  Thncydides  (iv.  75)  seems  to  make  it  a 
naval  station,  and  one  near  enoiogh  to  annoy  Samos. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  it  was  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Maeander,  and  on  the  coast;  ot  if  not 
on  the  coast,  that  it  was  near  enough  to  have  a  sta- 
tion for  vessels  at  its  command.  [6.  L.] 

A'NNIBI  MONTES  (tA  "Amffa  Hfm,  Ptol.  vi. 
16),  AKNIVA  (Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
principal  mountain  chains  of  Asia,  in  the  extreme 
N£.  of  Scythia,  and  running  into  Serica:  cor- 
respondiog,  apparently,  to  the  LUtU  AUai  or  the  NE. 
part  of  the  AUai  chain.  [P.  S.] 

ANOPAEA.    [Thsbmoptlajb.] 

ANSIBA'Bn  or  AHPSIVA'Bn,  that  is,  <'  saQorB 
on  the  Ems  "  (Enufdhrer),  a  Gennan  tribe  dwelling 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Amisia  (^Em»), 
During  the  war  of  the  Bomans  against  the  Cherusd, 
the  Ansibarii,  like  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  the  G^hnan  ocean,  supported  the  Bomans,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  general  insurrection  (ailed 
forth  by  Aixninius,  and  were  severely  chastised  for 
it  by  Qermanicus.  In  a.  d.  59,  the  Ansibarii,  ac- 
cor^ng  to  TadtuB  (Afm.  xiii.  55,  56),  were  ex- 
pelled firom  their  seats  by  the  Chauci,  ai^  being  now 
homeless  they  asked  the  Bomans  to  allow  them  to 
settle  in  the  ooontiy  between  the  Bhine  and  Yssel, 
which  was  used  by  Uie  Bomans  only  as  a  pasture  land 
for  thdr  horses.  But  the  request  was  haughtily  re- 
jected by  the  Boman  oonmiander  Avitus,  and  the 
Ansibarii  now  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bructeri  and 
Tenchteri;  but  bong  abandoned  by  the  latter,  they 
applied  to  the  Usiioi  and  Tubantes.  Being  rejected 
by  these  also,  tibey  at  last  appealed  to  the  Qiatti  and 
Cherusci,  and  after  long  wanderings,  and  enduring 
all  manner  of  hardahips,  their  young  men  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  those  unable  to  bear  arms  were  dis- 
tributed as  booty.  It  hsBbeen  supposed  that  arem- 
nant  of  the  Ansibarii  must  have  maintained  them- 
selves somewhere  and  propagated  thdir  race,  as  Am- 
mianuB  MaroellinuB  (zz.  10)  mentioDs  them  in  the 
rognof  Julian  as  fbiming  a  tribe  of  the  Franks;  but 
the  reading  in  Amm.  Maroellinus  is  v«ry  uncertain, 
the  MSS.  varying  between  AUuarii,  AmpHvaru^  and 
AnwarU,  It  is  equally  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  291,  292^  as 
''AfN^ayoi  and  Kx^v^uanl  are  the  same  as  the  Ansi* 
barii  or  not.  (Gomp.  Ledebur,  iMnd  «.  VoUc  der 
Bructerer,  p.  90,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANSOBA.    [AuBOBA.] 

ANTAEOTOLIS  (^Arrcdov  WXif,  PtoL  iv.  5. 
1 71 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §§  9,  38;  Pint  de 
Sokrt  Anim,  23;  It.  Anton,  p.  731 :  JEth.  *Ayraxo- 
itoXinis)j  was  the  cajntal  of  the  AntaeopoUte  name 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
theNile,inlat.27^irN.  The  plain  below  Antaeo- 
polis  was  the  traditional  soene  of  the  oombat  be- 
tween Isis  and  Typhon,  in  which  the  former  avenged 
herself  for  the  munier  of  her  brother-husband  Osiris. 
(Diod.  i.  21.)  Under  the  Christian  emperors  of 
Borne,  Antaeo^lis  was  the  centre  of  an  episcopal 
see.    Medals  struck  at  this  city  in  the  age  of  Trajan 
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and  Hadrian  are  still  extant  The  site  of  Antaeo- 
polis  is  now  occuj^ed  by  a  straggling  village  Gmt' 
el-Keb^,  A  few  blocks  near  the  river's  edge  are 
all  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  Antaeus.  One  of 
them  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator  and  his  queen  Arsinoe.  Its  last  vertical 
column  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1821. 
But  the  ruins  had  been  previously  employed  as  ma- 
terials for  building  a  palace  for  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The 
worship  of  Antaeus  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (^Dio- 
tionary  of  Biographic  #.  r.)  [W,  B.  D.] 

ANTANDBUS  (ffunanhfMti  EOL  'Atn-MpMs: 
AtUandro),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  on  the  N.  dde, 
and  W.  of  Adramyttium.  According  to  Aristotle 
(Steph.  B.  #.  V,  "Ai^aySfKys),  its  original  name  was 
Edonis,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  a  Thradan  tribe  of 
Edooi,  and  he  adds  "  or  Cimmeris,  from  the  Cim- 
merii  inhabiting  it  100  years."  Plmy  (v.  30)  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  Aristotle  also.  It  seems,  then, 
that  tiiere  was  a  tradition  about  the  Cimmerii  having 
seized  the  place  in  thor  incursion  into  Aria,  of  which 
tradition  Herodotus  speaks  (i.  6).  ^rodotus  (viL 
42)  gives  to  it  the  name  Pelasgis.  Again,  Akaena 
(Strab.  p.  606)  calls  it  a  city  a£  the  Ldeges.  From 
tiiese  vague  statements  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
a  very  old  town;  and  its  advantageous  poaitiofn  at 
the  foot  of  Aspanens,  a  mountain  belonging  to  Ida, 
where  timber  was  cul^  made  it  a  desirable  possession. 
Virgil  makes  Aeneas  build  his  fleet  here  (^en.  iii. 
5).  The  tradition  as  to  its  being  settled  from  An- 
dros  (Mela,  i.  18)  seems  merely  founded  on  a  ridicu- 
lous attempt  to  explain  the  name.  It  was  finally  an 
Aeolian  settlement  (Thuc  viiL  108),  a  fitct  which 
is  historicaL 

Antandros  was  taken  by  the  Persians  (HerY)d.  ▼• 
26)  shortly  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelopoimesian  war  it  was 
betrayed  by  some  Mytilenaeans  and  others,  exila 
from  Lesbos,  bang  at  that  time  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens;  but  the  Athenians  soon  recovered 
it  (Thuc.  iv.  52,  75.)  The  Persians  got  it  again 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  the  townspeople, 
fearing  the  treachery  of  Arsaoes,  who  comxnanded 
the  ganrison  there  fat  Tissaphemes,  drove  the  Perw 
sians  out  of  the  acropolis,  B.C.  411.  (Thuc  viii. 
108.)  The  Persians,  however,  did  not  lose  the  place. 
(Xen.  BeU,  i.  1.  §  25.)  [G.  L.] 

AKTAllADUS  CAw^po^*!  PtoL  v.  15.  §  16; 
Hierodes,  p.  7 1 6 :  Tartus)^  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  sita- 
ated  at  its  northern  extremity,  and  on  the  mabland 
over  against  the  island  of  Axadus,  whence  its  name. 
According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  Peutingcr 
Table,  it  was  24  M.  P.  from  Balanea,  and  50  M.  P. 
from  Tripolis.  The  writer  m  Ersch  and  Griiber^s 
Bncsfclopddie  («. «.)  plaoes  Antaradus  on  the  coast 
about  2  miles  to  the  K.  of  Aradus,  and  identifies  it 
with  Came  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  or  Camos,  the  port  of 
Aradus, according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p^  753 ;  comp.  PHn. 
V.  18).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Coostantins, 
A.  D.  346,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia. 
(Gedren.  HitL  Comp.  p.  246.)  It  retained,  how- 
ever, its  former  name,  as  we  find  its  bishopB  under 
both  titles  in  some  councils  after  the  reign  of  C(m- 
stantius.  In  the  crusades  it  was  a  populous  and 
weU  fortified  town  (GuiL  Tyr.  vii.  15),  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Tortosa  (Tasso,  (reraso- 
l«n,  Ltberata,  i.  6;  Wilken,  Die  Kreuzz^  voL  L 
p.  255,  il  p.  200,  vii.  p.  340, 713).  By  MaundreO 
and  others  the  modem  Tortus  has  been  confounded 
with  Arethusa,  but  incorrectly.    It  is  now  a  mean 
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viBage  of  S41  iazaUe  MoOmxa  Koi  44  Qreeks,  ao- 
CQcdu^  to  ihb  Amwican  TniMionarieB.  (^BiUiodkeea 
S^roy  ToL  r.  p.  247.)  Tlw  wmUs,  built  of  hevrj 
tiBwftrf  stoBea,  «e  still  remamiqg  —  the  most  im- 
podi^  ■^wjiiiiH  of  PlwaDidaa  fiatification  in  Sjria. 
{Mimoirm  Mr  In  Pkaddmu  pw  lAbM  Mignot, 
Aead.d»BdlnLeUrt»,  voLzxsiv.p.  239;  £dria, 
^«-  Jamkri,  pi  129,  ISO.)  [£.  B.  L] 

ANTEMNAE  CArr^mu :  J?ll.  AntoiniiM,  Ids), 
s  Ter]r  aodait  atj  of  Latinm  sitiuted  only  three 
mike  fnomlfeiiie,  jost  bekv  the  oooflnoioe  of  tibe  Anio 
viihtheHber.  It  deriTed  its  name  fion  this  poeitioii, 
onfeMMMi.    (Vanr.  <fe  XwXw  ▼.  §  28;  Fest  p.  17; 
Serr.  ai  Am^  viL  631.)  All  anthors  agree  in  repre- 
SBotingit  asaTexyamsflDtcitj.  Virgil  mentions  the 
*^  tower-bearing  Anteninae"  among  the  fire  great 
dtia  vMch  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Trojaxw  {Aen.  yu.  631),  and  Silins  Italicns  tells 
OS  that  it  vaa  even  more  ancient  than  Cnutuminm 
(priaoo  Cnistiunio  prior,  TiiL  367).  Dionjsiiis  calls 
it  a  city  of  the  Aborigines,  and  in  one  passage  says 
ix|ai!atly  that  it  was  founded  by  them:  while  in 
another  he  TCpseaents  them  as  wresting  it  from  the 
Sieofi  (L  16,  ii.  35).    From  its  pcorimity  to  Borne 
it  was  natnially  one  of  the  first  pbboes  that  came 
into  ^■J^^"*"  with  the  rising  city;  and  took  up  arms 
together  with  CacnInA  and  Crostiimerinm  to  avenge 
the  rape  of  the  women.    They  were  howerer  nnsac* 
cesafol,  the  dty  was  taken  by  Bomolos,  and  part  of 
the  ?T'^»*'*^**"^*  rcmored  to  Bome,  while  a  Boman 
edony  wm  sent  to  supply  their  place.    (Lir.  i  10, 
II;  Dionya.  u.  32-^35;  FluL  RomuL  17.)  Flu- 
tarch  enoaeoiialy  supposes  Antenmae  to  have  been 
a  StAhm  city,  and  thu  Tiew  has  been  adopted  by 
many  Tnt^^^im  wiiterB;  but  both  Livy  and  Dionynos 
ckaily  regvd  it  as  of  Latin  origin,  and  after  the 
expokion  of  the  kix^  it  was  one  of  the  first  Latin 
dties  that  took  up  anns  against  Bone  in  &TDnr  of 
the  ezHed  Tarquin  (Dionys.  r.  21).      But  firam 
thk  tane  its  name  disappeaxs  finom  histoiy  as  an 
indqpeodoit  city:  it  is  not  fimnd  in  the  list  of  the 
30  dtieB  of  the  Latin  league,  and  must  have  been 
eady  destroyed  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
depeiduee  upon  Bome.    Yaxro  (A  c.)  speaks  of  it 
as  a  decayed  plaoe;  and  thoo^ XHonyaios  tells  us  it 
was  still  inhabited  in  his  time  (L 16)  we  learn  from 
Strabo  (r.  pw  230)  that  it  was  a  mere  village,  the 
pmpeity  of  a  prrrate  individuaL   Pliny  also  enume- 
lates  it  among  tiie  cities  of  I«atinm  which  were 
uttady  eadinct  (iiL  5.  s.  9).    The  name  is  how- 
ever mentiooed  on  occasion  of  the  great  battle  at 
the  Coffine  <Hte,  B.  c  82,  when  the  left  wing  of 
tiie  s^mmtam  irag  pursued  by  Grassus  as  &r  as 
Antemuae,  where  the  next  momiiig  they  surren- 
dered to  SoDa.    (Plut  SmiL  30.)  At  a  much  kter 
period  we  find  AUxio  enraanping  on  the  rite  when 
he  advaneed  upon  Bome  in  A.  D.  409.    This  is  the 
fast  Botiee  of  the  name,  axid  Uie  rite  has  probably 
wwrirmed  ever  since  in  its  present  state  of  doolation. 
Bat  avfiriige  of  the  city  now  remains,  but  its  rite  is 
so  cieaily  marked  by  nature  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  oaim'tuesB  of  its  identification.   It  occupied  the 
level  Bonaanit  of  a  hiD  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded 
en  all  sides  bj  steep  dedirities,  which  rises  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Salaria,  immediately  above  the  fiat 
meadows  which  extend  on  each  ride  of  the  Anio  and 
the  Tiber  at  their  conflnenoe.      (Gell^s  Topogr,  of 
£mbm,  p.  65;  li3)fay, /)M<onw  A'iZomo,  voL  L  p  163 ; 
DemiB's  Etrwria,  vd.  L  pu  64.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

AliTHElX}N  CAj^hMt:  EO^  'Ar^ifi^tos.Axi' 
ftedoBQs),  a  town  of  Boeoria,  and  one  of  the  dties 
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of  ^  iMgOBj  ma  ritoated  on  the  Euripos  or  the 
Euboean  sea  at  the  foot  of  lit  Itosi^ius,  and  was 
distant,  aooordmg  to  Dicaearchus,  70  stadia  from 
Chalds  and  160  from  Thebes.  Asthedon  Is  men- 
tioned  by  Homer  (//L  ii.  508)  as-  the  fturtheimost 
town  of  Boeotia.  The  inhabitants  derived  their 
origin  from  the  sea-god  Glaucos,  who  is  srid  to  have 
been  originally  a  native  of  the  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  diflbrent  race  from  the  other  people 
of  Boeotia,  and  are  described  by  one  writer  (Lyo^pnr. 
754)  as  Thradans.  Dicaearchus  informs  us  that 
they  were  diiefly  mariners,  shipwrights  and  fisheiu 
men,  who  derived  their  subsistence  from  trading  in 
fish,  purple,  and  sponges.  He  adds  that  the  i^ocm 
was  surrounded  with  a  double  stoa,  and  planted  with 
trees.  We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  the  Cabeiri  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
surrounding  a  temple  of  those  drities,  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  Demeter.  Outside  the  walls  was  a  temple 
of  ifionyEUs,  and  a  spot  called  *'  theleapof  Glaucus." 
The  wine  of  Anthedcm  was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  are  rituated  1|  mile  fifom 
LuHsu  (Dicaearch.  Bfoi  'ZWdios,  p  145,  ed. 
Fuhr;  Strab.  pp  400,  404,  445;  Psus.  ix.  23.  §  5, 
ix.  26.  §  2;  Athen.  pp.  31,  296,  316,  679;  Steph. 
B. «.  V. ;  Ov.Jfet  viL  232,  xiiL  905 ;  Leake,  AbrOem 
Greece,  voL  Ii.  p.  272.) 

Ain^HEDON  CArMoiir:  JTA.  *Ai^oWn|f), 
a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  20  stadia  dis- 
tant from  Gasa  (Sosomen.  EitU  Eeckt.  v.  9),  to 
the  south-vrest.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  13.  {  3; 
comp.  15.  §  4.)  Bestored  by  Gablpius  (xiv.  5.  $  3). 
Added  to  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Augustus  (xv.  7.  §  3).  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Agrippiss  by  Herod.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii  13.  §3.) 
In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was  much  addicted  to  Gen- 
tile superstition  and  idoUtry  (Sosomen.  I  e.))  par^ 
ticularly  to  the  worriiip  of  Astarttf  or  Venus,  as 
appears  from  a  coin  of  Antoninus  and  Caracalla,  given 
by  Vaillant  (Numitm.  Colon,  p  115).       [G.W.] 

ANTHEU  ("Ai^m:  EtL  'Ai^c^):  1.  A 
town  in  Meesenia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (A  ix.  151), 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  fiaBv\*(imif,  supposed  by 
later  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Thniia,  though  some 
identified  it  with  Arine.  (Strab.  viii.  p  360 ;  Paos, 
iv.  31.  §  1 ;  Lake,  IToreo,  toL  L  p  453.) 

2.  A  town  in  Troezene,  founded  1>y  Anthesi 
(Pans.  iL  30.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

3.  [Patrab.] 

4.  A  town  on  the  Hellespont,  founded  by  the 
Milprians  and  Phocaeao&  (Steph.  B. «.  v. ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  743,  22.) 

ANTHEXA.    [Thzrxoftlas.] 

A'KTHEMUS  CAi^/<ovr,  ^urrof :  Eih.*Aw9e^ 
fw6ffios^f  a  town  of  Macwdoma  of  some  importance, 
belonging  to  the  early  Macedonian  monarchy.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  SE.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  of 
Chalddioe,  since  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  its 
territory  bordered  upon  Bisaltia,  Crestonia  snd  Myg- 
donia.  It  was  given  l>y  Philip  to  the  Olynthians. 
Like  some  of  the  other  chief  dties  in  Macedonia,  it 
gave  its  name  to  a  town  in  Aria.  (St^.  B. «.  v.) 
It  continued  to  be  mentioned  by  writers  under  the 
Boman  empire.  (Herod,  y.  94;  Thuc  ii  99,  100; 
Dem.  Phil  ii.  p  70,  ed.  Brisk.;  Diod.  xv.  8;  Plin. 
iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  36;  liban.  JDedam,  xiii.;  Aristid. ii. 
224;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p  450.) 

ANTHEMU'SLA    [Mtodohia.] 

ANTH£MirSIACAy6c/iov«r(a,*Ay0cfiovf:  EA. 
*Ay09faoCfftos),  a  town  of  Mesopotamia.    Stnbo  (p. 
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347)  speaks  of  the  Aboms  (JTAoftir)  flowing  sioimd 
or  about  AnthemnsUt,  and  it  seems  that  he  must 
mean  the  region  Anthemnsia.  Tadtos  (^Ann.  Ti. 
41)  gives  the  town  what  is  probablj  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Anthemnsias,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
Macedonian  fbondations  in  this  coontiy.  Accord- 
ing to  Isidore  of  Charaz,  it  fies  between  Edeesa 
iOrfa)  and  the  Euphrates,  4  schoeni  from  Edessa. 
There  is  another  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Anthemusia  as  a  place  (r&wos)  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  he  seems  to  place  it  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  notes  to  Harduln's  Pliny  (y.  24),  a 
Boman  brass  coin  of  Anthemusia  or  Anthemus,  as  it 
was  also  called,  is  mentioned,  of  the  time  of  Caza- 
calla,  with  the  epigraph  AW^c/iotxriW.      [G.  L.] 

ANTHElirE  CAv^yn,  Thuc. ;  'Ay^dro,  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  'A^vn,  Pans.:  Eth.  'ApBwf^s,  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  in  C  jnuria,  originallj  inhabited  by  the  A^- 
netans,  and  mentioned  hy  Thucydides  along  with 
Thyrea,  as  the  two  chief  places  in  C jnuria.  Modem 
traTellen  are  not  agreed  respecting  its  site.  (Thuc. 
T.  41;  Paus.  iii.  38.  §  6;  Harpocr.  «.v.;  Leake, 
Jforea,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  Boblaje,  p.  69;  Boss,  Pdo- 
ponnesy  p.  163.) 

ANTHYLLA  ("Ai^XXo,  Herod.  iL  97 ;  'Ak- 
ruAAo,  Athen.  i  pu  33;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.:  JEth.  'Ay- 
$v?iKcuos)y  was  a  considerable  town  upon  the  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  fisw  miles  SE.  of  Alexandreia. 
Its  reyenues  were  assigned  by  the  Persian  kings  of 
Egypt  to  their  queens,  to  provide  them,  Herodotus 
says,  with  sandals;  Athenaeus  says,  with  girdles. 
From  this  usage,  Anthylla  is  believed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  the  same  dty  as  Gynaeoopolis,  wUch, 
however,  was  farther  to  the  south  thui  Anthylla. 
(Mannert,  Geomr,  der  €fr.  tmd  Bom,  voL  z.  pu  596.) 
[  AzTDROPOUS J .  Athenaeus  commends  the  wine  of 
Anthylla  as  t&  best  produced  by  Egyptian  vine- 
yards. fW.  B.  D.] 

ANTICINOXIS.    [Cmous,  or  CDfOLm.] 

Ain'ICIRBHA.     u^imcTRA.] 

ANTI'CRAGUS.     [Craoub.] 

ANTrCTBA  qfunlKt^  Dicaeareh.,  Strab., 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  form;  next  *AinUcvp^ 
Eustath.  adJl  ii.  520;  PtoL  liL  15.  §  4;  and  ksUy 
'A^rfin^a,  which  the  Latin  writers  use:  Eth,  'Avrt- 
icvpc^f ,  *AyTuevp<uos^, 

1.  ^Atpra  Spitia)^  a  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on 
a  pminmila  (which  PUny  and  A.  Gellins  erroneously 
call  an  island),  on  a  bay  (Sinus  Anticyranus)  of  the 
Corinthian  gcdf.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour  on  this  sheltered  gulf,  and  to 
its  convenient  situation  for  communications  with  the 
interior.  (Dicaeareh.  77 ;  Strab.  p.  418 ;  Plin.  xzv. 
5.  s.  21 ;  GelL  zviL  13;  Liv.  xxxii  18;  Paus.  x.  36. 
§  5,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Cyparissus,  a  name  which  Homer  mentions  (/L  ii. 
519 ;  Pans.  I  c.)  Like  the  other  towns  of  Phocis  it 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  at  the  dose  of 
the  Sacred  War  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  1,  x.  36.  §  6);  but 
it  soon  recovered  from  its  ruins.  It  was  taken  by 
the  consul  T.  Flamininus  in  the  war  with  Philip 
B.  c.  198,  on  account  of  its  convenient  situation  fac 
Dulitaiy  purposes  (liv.  L  c.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  <k  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and 
of  Pausanias,  the  latter  of  whom  has  described  some 
of  its  public  buildings.  Anticyra  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  best 
hellebore  in  Greece,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for 
madness.  Many  persons  came  to  reside  at  Anticyra 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  cure.  (Strab.  L  c.) 
Uence  the  proverb  ^AyrtKi^pas  at  8<r,  and  Naviget 
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jlffittcyrom,  when  a  person  acted  fooliahly.  (Hor.  SaL 
ii.  3.  83, 166;  comp.  Ov.  ePowL  iv.  3.  53;  Pers.  ir. 
16;  Juv.xiiL97.)  The  hellebore  grew  in  great  quan- 
tities around  the  town :  Pausanias  mentions  two  kinda, 
of  which  the  root  of  the  black  was  used  as  a  cathartic, 
and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic  (Strab.  I.  c. ; 
Pans.  X.  36.  §  7.)  There  are  very  few  andent  re- 
mains at  Atpra  SpfHa^  but  Leake  discovered  here 
an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Anticyra. 
(Leake,  Nortkem  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  541,  seq.) 

S.  Atown  in  Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis  at  the 
month  of  the  Sperdieus.  (Herod,  vii.  198;  Strab. 
pp.  418,  434.)  Accordmg  to  Stephanus  («.  v,  *Af. 
rhcupai)  the  best  hellebore  was  grown  at  this  place, 
and  one  of  its  dtizens  exhibited  tiie  medicine  to 
Heracles,  when  labouring  under  madness  in  Hub 
ndghbouihood. 

3.  A  town  in  Locris,  which  most  modem  com- 
mentators identify  with  the  Phodan  AnficTra. 
[No.  1.]  Livy,  however,  expressly  says  (xxvi  26) 
thai  the  Locrian  Anticyra  was  situated  on  the  Idft 
hand  in  entering  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  a  short 
distance  both  by  sea  and  land  from  Nanpactns| 
whereas  the  Phocian  Anticyra  was  nearer  the  ex- 
tremity than  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  was  60  miles  distant  from  Naupactus.  More- 
over Strabo  speaks  of  three  Anficyrae,  one  inPhods, 
a  second  on  tiie  Maliao  gulf  (p.  418),  and  a  third 
in  the  country  of  the  western  Locri,  or  Loeri  Ozolae 
(p.  434).  Horace,  Ukewise,  in  a  well-known  passage 
{Ar9  PoH,  800)  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  and 
represents  them  all  as  producing  hellebora.  (Leake, 
Ibid,  p.  543.) 

ANTIGONEIA  QAmyitf^wL,  'AvrtyavU,  Anti- 
gonSa,  Lir. :  Elh,  *ApTcyw€6Sf  Antigonensis).  1. 
A  town  of  Epirus  in  the  district  Chaonia,  on  the 
Aous  and  near  a  narrow  pass  leading  from  lUyria 
into  Chaonia.  (T&  wop*  'AMrryvfo'ciar  <rrci^  Pd.  iL 
5,  6;  ad  Antigoneam  fauces,  Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  The 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  in  their  war 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliii.  23.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Plmy  (iv.  1)  and  Ptdemy  (iiL  14.  §  7> 

2.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district  Cruaa  in 
Chalddice,  placed  by  Livy  between  Aenda  and 
Pallene.  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  It  is  called  by  Ptdemy 
(iii.  13.  §  38)  Psaphara  Q¥aipapdL)  probably  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  frnn  Antigoneia  in  Paeonia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  460.) 

3.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  Paeonia,  placed  in  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  between  Stena  and  Stdn.  (Scym- 
nus,  631 ;  PHn.  iv.  10  s.  17 ;  Ptdem.  iiL  13.  §  36.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Mantineia.    [MAMmnaA.] 

5.  A  dty  in  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  founded 
by  Antigonus  in  b.  a  307,  and  intended  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Ipena, 
B.  a  301,  in  whidi  Antigonus  perished,  the  in- 
habitants of  Antigoneia  were  removed  by  his  sue- 
oessfiil  rival  Sdeucus  to  the  dty  of  Antioch,  which 
the  latter  founded  a  littie  lower  down  the  river. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  Diod.  xx.  47;  liban.  AnHoch, 
p.  349;  Malala,  p.  256.)  Diodorus  erroneously 
says  that  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Sdeuoeia. 
Antigoneia  continued,  however,  to  exist,  and  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  after  the  defeat 
of  Crassus.    (Dion  Cass.  xL  29.) 

6.  An  earlier  name  of  Alexandreia  Troas.  [Alxx- 
ANDREiA  Troas,  p.  102,  b.] 

7.  An  earlier  name  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.     [Ni- 

GABA.] 

ANTILI'BANUS  CAmXiiwfos :  Jebd  esi- 
ShSrki),  the  eastern  of  the  two  great  paralld  ridges 
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of  mooDteint  which  enckae  the  viUej  of  Code-Syria 
Profier.  (Stnb.  xri.  p.  754;  PtoL  t.  15.  §  8; 
FfiiL  T.  SO.)  The  Hebcew  name  of  Lebanon  (AJU 
Avor,LXX.),  which  has  bean  adopted  in  Europe,  and 
Bjnnfiea  **  white,"  from  the  white-grey  coIoiub  of 
the  Bmertnnr,  conxprehenda  the  two  ranges  of  Li- 
banns  and  AntOibanns.  The  general  directimi  of 
Antilibaniu  is  from  N£.  by  SW.  Nearly  opponte 
to  Damascoa  it  biforcatBe  into  direiging  ridgca;  the 
mtmanwit  of  the  two,  the  Hermon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
taoeat  (Jebd  eMk-Skeikk^j  oontinnea  its  SW.  ooarse, 
and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of  AntHibsnna,  and 
ittains,  in  its  hig^ieat  eHeviiftion,  to  the  point  of  aboat 
10,000  ftefc  fiom  tha  sea.  The  other  ridge  takes  a 
more  wetteifyoocine,  is  long  and  low,  and  at  length 
ustes  ^Rith  the  other  b1n&  and  span  of  Libanos. 
The  E.  branch  waa  called  by  the  Sdonians  Sirion, 
■ad  by  the  Amorites  Shenir  {DetiL  iii.  9),  both 
uaMB  dgnifying  a  coat  of  niaiL  (Rosenmflller, 
Jfierlft.w>LiLp.2S5.)  In  l^ent.  (it.  9)  it  is  called 
lltSkD,**(wclesaf»ofi.''  Lathelaterbooks(l  CAron. 
T.  23;  Sot.  Sonfff  iv.  8)  Shenir  is  distingniahed 
from  Hennon,  properly  so  called.  The  latter  name 
in  the  Arabic  Ibrm,  SiUr,  was  applied  in  the  middle 
^es  to  Antifibanna,  north  of  Hermon.  (Abnlf .  Tab, 
&fr.  pi  164.)  The  geology  of  the  district  has  not 
beat thoroogbty  inTestigated;  the  fonnations seem  to 
bdoDg  to  tibe  upper  Jnra  formaticn,  oolite,  and  Jnra 
dflkonte;  the  fofiax  is  diaiacteristic  of  its  yegetation. 
The  outlying  promontoriea,  in  common  with  those 
of  Libanos,  aoppfied  the  Phoenicians  with  abundance 
cf  timber  fiarship-birilding.  (Qn^  Bitt,  of  Grtecej 
vdL  nL  pi  358;  Ritter,  ErdtrntdSj  tdL  iL  pu  434; 
Sumer,  i\i2asfMta,  pp.  29 — 35;  BoiUuudt,  Tra- 
tdt  m  Sgria  ;  Bobinaon's  Buearckett  roL  m,  pp. 
344,345.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

ANTINCOPOLIS,  ANTfNOE  ('Aj^iyrfw  t6- 

Ais,  PtoL  17.   5.  §  61;  Pans.  tiii.  9;  Dion  Cass. 

box.  11;  Amm.  l&rc  xix.  12,  zxiL  16;  Aor.  Vict. 

Cneaar,  14;  Spavtian.  ffadriam,  14;  Chnm.  Pasch. 

p.  254,  Paris  edit.;   It  Anton,  pi  167;  Hierod. 

p  730;  'Arrmina,  Steph.  B.  «.  9.  'ABpuufo&woXts: 

£tk.  *Arr0«cfc),  waa  bnilt  by  the  emperor  Hadrian 

in  A.  IK  12S,  in  memoiy  of  his  &yonrite  Antinoos. 

{IHciia9taryafBioffre^hyf».v.^    It  stood  upon  the 

eastern  bank  of  the  NUe,  hit.  26^  N.,  nearly  oppo- 

ajie  Heimopolia.     It  ooenpied  the  site  of  the  Tillage 

cf  Beia  (Biftrtm),  named  after  the  goddess  and  orade 

cf  Bcsa,  wUdi  waa  consulted  occasionally  even  as 

kte  as  the  age  of  Gonstantine.    Antinoopolis  was  a 

fittle  to  the  south  of  Besa,  and  at  the  loot  of  the  hill 

upon  which  that  Tillage  was  seated.    Agrotto,  once 

inhabited  by  Cfaxistian  andiorites,  probably  marks 

the  seat  of  the  eduine  and  onde,  an^  Grecian  tombs 

vith  inscriptiaos  point  to  the  necropolis  of  Anti- 

BoopdGs^    The  new  dty  at  first  belonged  to  the 

Heptanomis,  but  waa  afterwards  anrmred   to  the 

Th^aid.    The  district  around  became  the  Anti- 

acitenome.    The  dty  itsdf  was  governed  by  its  own 

senate  and  Piytaneus  cr  President.     The  senate 

ms  choeen  from  the  members  of  the  wards(^Aai), 

of  whidi  we  kam  the  name  of  one — 'ABipft^  — 

from  inscriptions  (Orellx,  Na  4705);  and  its  decrees, 

as  wdl  as  those  of  the  Prytsneus,  were  not,  as  usual, 

subject  to  the  rerision  of  the  nomardi,  Imt  to  that 

of  die  prefect  (#ri«Tp<(r^70f )  of  the  Thebaid.    Di- 

Tine  honoors  were  paid  in  the  Antinodon  to  Antinoos 

aa  a  local  deity,  and  gamca  and  cbariot-raoes  were 

ammany  exhibited  in  coannemomtion  of  his  death 

and  of  Hadrian's  sorrow.      {DietioHarff  of  A»- 

<>9«Me«,  I.  V. 'Aftv^m.)  The  dty  of  Antinoopolis 
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exhibited  the  Giaeoo-Boman  ardiiteetim  of  Tnyan's 
sge  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  style. 
Its  ruins,  which  the  Copts  call  Eminek,  at  the  Til- 
lage of  Shdk-Abadeh,  attest,  by  the  area  which 
they  fill,  the  aadent  grandeur  of  the  dty.  The  di- 
rectum of  the  prind]^  streets  may  still  be  traced. 
One  at  least  of  them,  which  ran  from  north  to  south, 
had  on  dther  nde  of  it  a  oonidor  mxpporieA  by 
columns  for  the  conTenience  of  foot-passengers.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  near  the  southern  gate,  and 
thoee  of  the  hippodrome  without  the  walls  to  the 
east,  are  still  extant.  At  the  north-western  ex- 
treooity  of  the  dty  was  a  portico,  of  which  four 
odnmns  remain,  inscribed  to  ^  Good  Fortune,"  and 
bearing  the  date  of  the  14th  and  Uat  year  of  the 
rdgn  of  Alexander  SoTerus,  a.  d.  235.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  fiom  the  space  covered  with 
mounds  of  masonry,  Antinoopdis  wss  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad. 
Kear  the  Hippodrome  are  a  well  and  tanks  apper- 
taining to  an  andent  road,  which  leads  firom  the 
eastern  gate  to  a  Talley  bdund  the  town,  ascends 
the  mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  desert  by 
the  Wddee  Tarfa^  joins  the  roads  to  the  quarries  of 
the  Mens  Porphyrites.  (Wilkinson,  Topograpkif  <(f 
TkthtM,  p.  382.) 

The  ^tindte  name  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
rsTsge  of  iuTading  annies;  bat  they  have  inflicted 
lesa  havoc  upon  its  captal  and  the  neigbouring  Her^ 
mopolis  than  the  TurUsh  and  Egyptian  governments, 
which  have  converted  the  matwuds  of  these  dties 
into  a  lime-quany.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Anti- 
noopolis is  a  grotto,  the  tomb  of  Thoth-otp,  of  the 
age  of  Sesortssen,  containing  a  lepiesentation  of  a 
colossus  fastened  on  a  sledge,  which  a  number  of 
men  drag  by  ropes,  aooording  to  the  usual  [mode 
adopted  by  tibe  Egyptian  masons.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  are  only 
three  silver  coins  of  Antinons  extant  (Akerman, 
Bomum  Comtf  i.  p.  253);  but  the  number  of  temples, 
busts,  statues,  &o.  dedicated  to  his  memoiy  by 
Hadrian  form  an  epoch  in  the  declining  art  of  an- 
tiquity. (Origen,  «i  Cbjmm,  ill;  Euseb.  EitL 
jEocfe*.  iT.  8.)  LW.B.  D.] 

ANTrXUH,  a  dty  of  the  Maidans,  stiU  caUed 
Civitii  dAnimOj  ntuated  on  a  lofty  hill  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Uris  (now  called  the  FoiZs  di  Bovito), 
about  15  miles  from  Sora  and  6  from  the  Lake 
Fndnus,  from  which  it  is,  however,  separated  by  an 
intervening  mountain  ridge.  It  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  ^iii.  12.  §  17),  who  enumerates  the  Ati- 
VATBS  among  the  dties  of  the  Maruans;  but  the 
true  fonn  of  the  name  is  preserved  to  us  by  numerous 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  modem 
villsge,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  it  must  have 
been  a  mnnidpal  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Besides  these,  then  remain  several  portions  of  the 
andent  walls,  of  polygonsl  construction,  with  a  gate- 
way of  the  same  style,  which  still  serves  for  an  en- 
trance to  the  modem  village,  and  is  called  Porta 
Campamle.  The  Boman  inscriptions  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  as  to  the  dty  bdng  a  Mardo  one 
(one  of  tiiem  has  ^  popnli  Antinatinm  Ifarsorum "); 
but  an  Oscan  inscriptian  which  has  been  found  there 
is  in  the  Vobdan  dialect,  and  renders  it  probable 
that  the  dty  was  at  an  eariier  period  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Hommsen,  UfOer^ItaUtdten  Diakkte, 
p.  321.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  '*  castellnm  ad  lacnm  Fudnum "  mentioned 
by  Livy  (iv.  57)  as  conquered  from  that  people  in 
B.  a  408;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.     (Bomandli, 
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▼oL  liL  pp.  28S---^233;  QraDi,  Inter,  146,  8940; 
CntTen's  AbryaA,  toL  i  pp.  117—122;  Hoato's 
Claariad  TcwTj  toL  i.  p.  339,  &c.;  Kramer,  Der 
Fvcmer  /See,  p.  54,  note.)  [E.H.B.] 

ANTIOCHEUor  -£ACAm^X«M:  ^<^  'Ai^«»- 
Xc^f,  'AvTi^cioff,  Antiocheoeis;  ^(^'.  'AyTioxurt^ff 
AntiocheiniB),  the  capital  of  the  Qreek  IdngB  of 
Sjiia,  sttuated  m  the  angle  where  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  nmning  eastwards,  and  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  ronning  northwards,  are  brooght  to  an 
abrupt  meeting,  Sad  in  the  opening  formed  by  the 
river  Orantee  between  tiie  ranges  of  Meant  Tanros 
and  Moont  Lebanon.  Its  podtion  is  nearly  where 
the  d6th  parallel  of  latitude  interaects  the  36th  me- 
ridian of  longitade,  and  it  is  abont  20  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  aboat  40  W.  of  Al^fpOf  and  aboat 
20  S.  of  Scanderoon.  [See  Map,  pu  115.]  It  is 
now  a  sobordinate  town  in  the  pachaKlr  of  Aleppo^ 
and  its  modem  name  is  still  AtUakieK,  It  was  an^ 
dentlj  distinguished  as  Antioch  bj  the  Onutes 
CA.  m  'Op^TTp),  becanse  it  was  sitoated  on  Uie 
left  bank  of  that  river,  where  its  coarse  tarns  ab- 
raptlj  to  the  west,  after  ronning  northwards  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antllebanon  [Obohtes]  ; 
and  also  Antioch  by  Dai^me  ('A.  M  AcC^it?,  Stnib. 
xvi.ppL749— 751 ;  Plat.  LucuU,21 ;  ^«p^r  Ad^miP, 
Hierod.  p.  711 ;  A.  Epidaphnes,  Plin.  r.  18.  s.  21), 
becanse  of  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  whi(di 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boarhood.     [Daphnb.] 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  sitoation  may 
be  briefly  described.  To  the  south,  and  rather  to 
the  west,  the  oone  of  Mount  Casius  (Jebd-^Akrab  ; 
see  GoL  Ohesney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rojf.  Geog, 
8oe,  vd.  viii.  p.  228)  rises  symmetrically  ftom  the 
sea  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  6000  feet  [Ga« 
BiUB.]  To  the  north,  the  heights  of  Mount  AxA- 
HU8  are  connected  with  the  range  of  Taurus;  and 
the  BeSan  pass  [Axahtoes  Ptkub]  opens  a  com- 
munication with  Cilicia  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  interval  is  the  valley  (obKSu^f  Malala,  p.  1 36), 
or  rather  the  pUdn  of  Antioch  (rh  rwr  ^Amtox^ 
v^iiov,  Strab.  t  &),  which  is  a  level  space  i^out 
5  mUes  in  breadth  between  the  mountains,  and 
•boot  10  miles  in  length.  Throogh  this  plain  the 
river  Orontes  sweeps  m»n  a  northerly  to  a  westerly 
ooorae,  receiving,  at  the  bend,  a  tribatary  from  a 
lake  which  was  about  a  mile  distant  ftom  the  an- 
dent  dty  (Gul.  Tyr.  iv.  10),  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  bay  of  Antioch  near  tiie  base  of  Mount  Ga- 
sus.  "  The  windings  (fiom  the  dty  to  the  month) 
give  a  distance  of  about  41  miles,  whilst  the  joamey 
by  land  is  only  16|  miles.'*  (Ghesney,  /.  a  p.  230.) 
Where  the  river  passes  by  the  dty,  its  breadUi  is 
said  by  the  traveller  Niebuhr  to  be  125  feet;  but 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  bed.  An 
important  part  of  andent  Antioch  stood  upon  an 
island;  but  whether  the  channd  which  insulated 
that  section  of  the  dty  was  artifidal,  or  changes 
have  been  produced  by  earthquakes  or  more  gradual 
causes,  there  is  now  no  island  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude, nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
time  of  the  Grusades.  The  distance  between  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  on  the  south  is 
from  one  to  two  mOes;  and  the  dty  stood  partly  on 
the  level,  and  partly  where  the  ground  rises  in  ab- 
rupt and  prsdpitous  forms,  towuds  Mount  Gadus. 
The  heighta  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  the 
two  summits  of  Mount  Silpius  (Mai.  passim;  and 
Suid.  «.  9.  lei.),  the  easternmost  of  whidx  feU  in  a 
more  gradnal  dope  to  the  plain,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  I 
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cultivation  of  vineyards,  while  the  other  was  higher 
and  more  abmpL  (See  the  Phm.)    Between  them 
was  a  deep  ravine,  down  which  a  mischievous  torrent 
ran  in  winter  (Phyiminns  or  Parmenius,  rov  ^iatcot 
rod  Xryofiimfv  ^vpfiimWf  MaL  p.  846;  Tla^/uvUm 
XC<M^W<>v,  pp.  233,  339;  cf.  Fncop,  de  Aedif, 
IL  10).    Along  tiie  crags  on  these  heights  broken 
masses  of  andent  walls  are  still  eonspicuoas,  while 
the  modem  hafaitatioos  are  on  the  levd  near  the 
river.    The  appearance  of  the  ground  has  doabtkss 
been  much  altoed  by  eartiiquakes,  which  have  been 
in  all  ages  the  scourge  of  Antioch.    Tetaverygood 
notion  may  be  dytwned,  from  the  descriptions  of 
modem  travellers,  of  the  aspect  of  the  andent  dty. 
The  advantages  of  its  podtion  are  very  evidenL   By 
its  harixynr  of  Sbueugbia,  it  was  in  communication 
with  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean;  and,  through 
the  open  country  behind  Lebanon,  it  was  oonve- 
nientiy  approadied  by  the  caravans  from  Mesopo- 
tamia Slid  Arabia.    To  these  advantages  of  mere 
podtion  must  be  added  the  fedlities  afforded  by  its 
river,  which  brought  down  timber  and  v^etaUe 
produce  and  fish  from  the  lake  (Liban.  ^ii<«bdL  pp^ 
860,  861),  and  was  navigable  bdow  the  dty  to 
the  mouth,  and  is  bdieved  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  navigable  again.     (i2ay.  Geoff.  Soc  voL  viii. 
p.  230;  cf.  Strab.  I  c;  Pans.  viiL  29.  §  3.)     The 
fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  is  evident  now  in  its 
nnasristed  vegetation.    The  Qrantes  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  Wye.    It  does  not,  like  many  Eastern 
riven,  vary  between  a  winter-torrent  and  a  diy 
watercourse;  and  its  deep  and  rapid  watere  are  de- 
scribed as  winding  round  the  bases  of  high  and 
predpitoos  di£b,  or  by  richly  cultivated  banks, 
where  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtie,  the  bay, 
the  ileXf  and  the  arbutus  are  mingled  with  dwarf 
oak  and  sycamore.    For  descriptions  of  tiie  soeneiy , 
with  views,  the  rtader  may  consult  Game's  J^fria 
(i.  5, 19,  77,  ii.  28.).    We  can  well  understand  the 
charming  residence  whidi  the  Seleudd  princes  and 
the  wealthy  Bomans  found  in  **  beantiful  Antkich  * 
('A.  4  Ka\%  Athen.  L  p.  20 ;  Orientis  apex  palcher, 
Amm.  Maro.  zziL  9),  with  its  climate  tempered  witii 
the  west  wind  (Liban.  p.  346;  d  Herodian.  vi.  6), 
and  where  the  salubrious  watere  were  so  abundant, 
that  not  only  the  public  baths,  but,  as  in  modem 
Damascus,  almost  every  house,  had  its  fountain. 

Antioch,  however,  with  all  these  advantages  of 
dtuation,  is  not,  like  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest 
dties  of  the  world.  It  is  a  mere  imagination  to 
identify  it  (as  is  done  by  Jerome  and  some  Jewish 
commentatoTB)  with  the  Biblah  of  the  Okl  Testa- 
ment. Antioch,  like  Alezandreia,  is  a  moonmeiit  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  and  was  the  most  fanxnis  of 
sixteen  Asiatio^ties  built  by  Seleucns  Nicator,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father  or  (as  some  say) 
of  his  son  Antiochus.  The  dtuation  was  evidently 
well  chosen,  for  communicating  both  with  his  posses- 
dons  on  the  Mediterranean  and  those  in  Mesopotamia, 
with  which  Antioch  was  oonnected  by  a  road  leading 
to  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates.  This  waa  noi  the  first 
dty  founded  by  a  Macedonian  prinCe  near  this  plaee. 
Antigonus,  in  b.  a  307,  founded  Antigonia,  a  short 
distance  further  up  the  river,  for  the  porpose  of 
commanding  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (Diod. 
zz.  p.758.)  But  after  tiie  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.o.  301 , 
the  dty  of  Antigonus  was  left  unfinished,  and  An- 
tioch was  founded  by  his  successful  rival  The 
sanction  of  auguries  was  sought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  metropolis.  Like  Bomulus  on  the 
Palatine,  Seleucns  is  sdd  to  have  watched  the  flight 
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of  biidi  frgm  tlie  rammit  of  Moimt  Gaaoa.    An 
mgle  earned  s  fitagmeat  of  the  flesh  of  the  aecrifioe 
to  a  point  on  the  nft-ohare,  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of 
the  mooUi  of  the  Orontee;  and  there  Selenoeia  ma 
hcnh.    Soon  after,  an  eagle  decided  in  the  same 
mamwr  thai  the  metzopolb  of  Sdeoras  was  not  to 
be  Jbitigama,  by  canyiiig  the  flesh  to  the  hill  Sil- 
jnM,    Between  this  hill  and  the  river  the  city  of 
Antiodi  was  (bonded  in  the  spring  of  the  year  300 
B.  <x,  the  12th  of  the  em  of  the  Seleiiddae.    This 
hgaid  is  often  Aopreseuted  on  coins  of  Antioch  by  an 
e^^  which  sometxmes  cacriea  the  thig^  of  a  Tictim. 
On  many  coins  (as  that  engnved  bdow)  we  see  a 
nm,  which  is  often  combined  with  a  star,  thns  indi- 
Citing  the  renal  sign  of  the  xodiao,  under  which 
the  o^  wna  fixinded,  and  reminding  as  at  the  same 
time  of  the  aabdogieal  propenities  of  the  pec|de  of 
Antioch.  (See  Ecfchel,  i>Baer^p(»o  Numomm  Antio- 
tUae    Striae,   Yienna,  1786  ;  VaiUant,  Sdeud- 
/mfMrtHM,  MM  MUtoria  Begum  ^priae,  ad 
w—iiiwufii  aocommotkttci,   Paris,  1681.) 
The  Gi^  of  Seleaeos  was  built  in  the  plain  (jh 
<rf  v«8tft8i  nS  oiAiwPWf ,  MaL  p.  200)  between  the 
rirer  and  the  hill,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
latter,  to  anroid  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
thelamaAs.    Xenaens  was  the  architect  who  raised 
the  waOa,  which  skirted  the  river  on  the  north,  and 
£d  not  reach  so  fiff  as  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
aonth.    This  was  only  the  eailieet  part  of  the  city. 
Ttartb  other  parts  were  snhseqnenily  added,  each 
anrwunded  by  its  own  wall:  so  that  Antioch  be- 
csme,  as  Strabo  says  (L  c),  •  TetrogpoUs,     The 
fint  infaafaitantB  (as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the 
materials)  wen  brought  finom  Antigonia.    Besides 
these,  the  natives  of  the  sDironnding  district  were 
leceired  in  the  new  dty;  end  Selenens  raised  the 
Jews  to  the  same  pofiticai  privileges  with  the  Greeks. 
(Joseph.  ^i>f»^.  xii  81,  e.  Ap.  ii  4.)  Thns  a  second 
diy  was  formed  oontigaoDs  to  the  fint  It  is  probable 
thai  the  Jewa  had  a  separate  qnarter,  as  at  Alex- 
sndiciik    The  dtiiens  were  divided  into  18  tribes, 
distribiited  locally.    There  was  an  assembly  of  the 
people  (ftiyios,  Liban.  p.  321X  which  need  to  meet  in 
the  tfacaire,  even  in  the  time  of  Vespadan  and  Titos. 
fTae.  HuL  fi.  80;  Joseph.  B,  J.  viL  5.  $  2,  8. 
{  S.)    At  a  later  period  we  read  of  a  senate  of  two 
hmidred.    (JnL  Mitopog,  p.  367.)    The  character 
of  the  iidii^atanfes  of  Antioch  may  be  easily  de- 
The  dmiate  made  them  eflBeminate  and 
A  high  Greek  dvilisalaon  was  mized 
with  vsnooB  Oriental  elements,  and  especially  with 
tile  anperslitkns  of  Chaldaean  astrology,  to  which 
GhrjBMtom  oomphdns  that  even  the  Christians  of 
hia  day  were  addicted.  The  love  of  firndons  smnse- 
came  a  pawinn  in  the  contests  of  the  Hippo- 
On  thcae  oecasions,  and  on  many  othen, 
the  violeot  leelings  of  the  people  broke  ont  into  open 
fcrtkwa,  and  canMd  even  bkwidshed.    Another  fault 
sheold  be  mentioned  as  a  mailed  chaneteristic  of 
AntiDdi.     Her  dtixeDS  were  dngnlariy  addicted  to 
ridkale  spod  aenrrilDns  wit,  and  the  invention  of 
nkknamea.    Jnfian,  who  was  himself  a  snfierer  from 
tin  eanae,  said  that  Antioch  contained  more  bnf- 
Smus  than  citizens.  ApoDonxos  of  Tyana  was  treated 
b  the  aame  way;  and  the  Antiochians  provoked 
fhrir  own  destmction  by  ridicnling  the  Peraans  in 
the  invasion  of  Chosroes.     (Procop.  B.P,  ii.  8.) 
To  the  same  canse  mnst  be  referred  the  origin  ^ 
the  name  "  Christian,''  which  first  came  into  exist- 
ence m  this  city.    iAetSf  zL  26;  Life,  ^.  of  St, 
iW,vQLip.l3a    See  page  146.) 
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There  is  no  doobt  that  the  dty  boDt  by  SetsBcoa 
was  on  a  regnUur  and  magnifioent  phm;  bnt  we 
possess  no  details.  Some  temples  and  other  bond- 
ings were  dae  to  his  son  Antiochns  Soter.  Sdencos 
Callinicus  boilt  the  New  dig  (Hr  r4e»,  Liban.  pp. 
809,  356;  r^r  itaitnp^,  Evsg.  Hi$t,  £ocl  ii.  12) 
on  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  (L  c),  thoogh 
Libanins  assigns  it  to  Antiochns  the  Great,  who 
broQght  settlers  from  Greeoe  doring  his  war  with 
the  Bomans  (aboat  190  B.  o.).  To  this  writer,  and 
to  Evagrins,  who  describes  what  it  snlfered  in  the 
earthqoake  onder  Leo  the  Great,  we  owe  a  particular 
accoont  of  this  part  of  the  dty.  It  was  on  an 
island  (see  bdow)  which  waa  jomed  to  the  old  dty 
by  five  bridges.  Henoe  Pdybins  (v.  69)  and  Pliny 
(v.  21.  s.  18)  rightly  speak  of  the  Orontes  as  flow- 
ing tkrough  Antioch.  The  arrangement  of  the 
streets  was  simple  and  symmetrical.  At  their  in- 
teraectkm  was  a  fbnrfeld  arch  (TelnyylMm).  The 
magnifioent  Poftios  waa  on  the  north  side,  dose 
npon  the  river,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
snbmbs  and  the  open  coontry.  Passing  by  Sdeacns 
Philopator,  of  whose  poblio  works  nothing  is  known, 
we  come  to  the  eighth  of  the  Sdenddae,  Antiochns 
Epiphanes.  He  was  notorioosly  fbnd  of  building; 
anidy  by  adding  a  foorth  dty  to  Antioch,  he  com- 
pleted the  Tetrapdis.  (Strab.  L  e.)  The  dty  of 
Epiphanes  was  between  the  dd  wall  and  Honnt 
Silptns;  snd  the  new  wall  endosed  the  dtadd  with 
many  of  the  di£b.  (Prooop.  de  Aedif,  I  e.)  Thta 
monarch  erected  a  eemU&-hou9e  {fiwKtvrfipiw\ 
and  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jnpiter  Capitdinos, 
which  is  described  by  Livy  as  magnifioent  with  gold 
(Liv.  xli.  20);  bnt  his  great  work  was  avast  street 
with  doable  colonnades,  which  ran  finom  east  to  west 
for  fbor  miles  throngh  the  whole  length  of  the  dty, 
and  was  perfectly  levd,  thoogh  the  gxxnmd  originally 
was  mgged  and  uneven.  Other  streets  crossed  it 
at  right  angles,  to  the  river  on  one  sids^  and  the 
pxTves  and  gardens  of  the  hill  on  the  other.  At  the 
mtenection  of  the  prindpal  strert  was  the  Omphahitf 
with  a  statoe  of  Apollo;  and  where  this  street 
tondied  the  river  was  the  Nyn^fhaemn  (Nv/«^o4by, 
Evag.  EieL  EeeL  I  «.;  Tpdv^t^,  Hal.  p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  Omphalos  is  shown  to  have  been 
oppodte  the  ravine  Paimenins,  by  some  allnsions  in 
the  rdgn  of  Tiberias.  No  great  change  appean  to 
have  been  made  in  the  dty  dniing  the  interval  be- 
tween Epiphanes  and  Tigranes.  When  Tigranes 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  Antioch  was  re- 
stored by  Lncullas  to  Antiochns  Philopator  (Anat^ 
ens),  who  was  a  mere  pappet  of  the  Bomans.  He 
boilt,  near  Monnt  Silpins,  a  Mtieeum,  like  that  in 
Alezandrma;  and  to  this  period  bdongs  the  literary 
eminence  of  Antioch,  whidi  is  alluded  to  by  Cicere 
in  his  speech  for  Archias.    (Cie.  pro  Arch,  8,  4.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Boman  period,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Antiodi  covered  the  full  extent  of  ground 
which  it  occupied  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  In 
magnitade  it  was  not  much  infiuior  to  Paris  (G.  O. 
Hfiller,  Antiq,  AnHock, ;  see  bdow),  and  the  num- 
ber and  splendour  of  the  public  buildings  were  very 
great;  for  the  Seleadd  Idngs  snd  queens  (Mai.  p. 
812)  had  vied  with  each  other  in  embdiishing  their 
metropolis.  But  it  reodved  still  further  embellish* 
ment  firom  a  long  series  of  Boman  emperors.  In 
B.  o.  64,  when  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  province, 
Pompey  gave  to  Antiodi  the  privilege  of  autonomy. 
The  same  privilege  was  renewed  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  a  public  edict  (n.  a  47),  and  it  was  retained  till 
Antoninus  Pius  made  it  a  coloma.    The  era  of 
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AA.  City  of  Selan™  Wator. 

9.  Benite  Hoon. 

BB.  NdW  CitJ  of  Seloooos  CilU- 

gg.  W>nof  Jastdmui. 

10.  UoMom. 

nicait 

11.  T«ncred'>CMllo. 

CC.  CilT  rf  Antiochui.  Eppfumes. 

ii.  Godfrtj'.  Cuaip. 

IS.  Tniui'i  Aqnednct 

DD.  Mount  ^pin». 

l.AlUrrfJnpita-. 

13.  Hidiiu's  Aqueduct. 

EE.  Modem  Town. 

U.  CiUgnlk'i  Aqnedoct. 

«.  Ktbt  Oronla. 

3.  ThMtrc. 

IS.  Cmow'i  AqTiedoct. 

bb.  B«d  to  Solaoodi. 

*.  Cit4>del. 

16.  XjWus. 

CC  Rotd  to  taplme. 

9.  CutleoftfaeCrottJen. 

17.  Hcrod'i  ColMimde. 

6.Cunriiim. 

«>.  WiOl  of  EpiphHM  •»]  Ti- 

7.  Omphdu.. 

IS.Pil.^ 

boioi. 

8.Fc™n. 

SO.  Cimu. 

Pbuwlia  mi  introduced  *t  Antiocli  in  lumcmr  of 
CuBU,  nbo  erected  minj  pnblio  vorka  Uien : 
■inoog  otlien,  a  Aeatn  under  the  nulu  of  ^pin> 
(ri  6wi  Ty  1^1  AioTptr),  ud  an  ainj)Ai(A«i(n, 
beaidu  ui  aqiudact  ud  bitlia,  ind  a  baailic*  called 
C^uaoriiBO.  Aaguitni  ifaoinil  the  ume  bToor  to 
the  people  of  Antioch,  aod  wa*  aimilarl;  flattered 
hj  them,  and  the  era  of  Actinm  wai  intnidaced  into 
tbfdr  Bjitem  of  cbnnologT.  In  thia  rtdgn  Agrippa 
boilt  a  eaborb,  and  Herod  the  Great  oonEributed  a 
road  and  a  colonnade.  (JoBeph.  Ant.  iri.  5.  g  3, 
£.  J.  L2I.  g  11.)  The  moat  tDemorable  eroit  of 
the  lei^  of  llbHius,  connected  with  Antioch,  wu 
the  death  (f  Gtrmauiciu.  Along  catalogoe  of  worki 
erected  b;  mcccaaiTe  omperorg  might  bo  given ;  but 
it  ii  Riongh  to  refer  to  the  ChronogiiyAia  of  Ua- 
lala,  which  eeema  to  bo  tued  on  t^ual  docnmenta*, 
and  which  maj  be  eanlj  conaolted  by  meani  of  the 
Index  in  the  Born  edition.  We  netd  only  inilancs 
the  hatha  of  Cahgnla,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  tho 
paving  of  the  giat  street  with  Egyptian  giniuts  bj 
Antoninua  Fiua,  the  Xyjfiu  or  pi^lic  walk  built 
bj  Commodna,  and  the  palace  boilc  by  Diocletian, 

*  Gibbcm  saji ;  "  Wa  may  distingniah  hia  au- 
thentic information  of  domeatic  facte  from  hia  groBB 
ignorance  of  general  hietarj."  Ch.  Ii.  vol,  ii.  p.  414, 
ed.Hilman. 


alamitiea  of  tho  period  wtn  the  earthquake  it 
Tnyan^a  rtign,  dijring  which  the  emperor,  who  waa 
then  at  Antioch,  took  rafbgs  in  the  Circvs:  and  tJie 
captuie  li  tho  city  by  the  Paraiana  onder  Sapor  in 

tently  occnped  m  the  theatre,  when  the  enany  anr- 
priaed  them  from  the  rocka  above.     (Aaua.  Marc. 

The  mterval  betwem  Ccautantlne  and  Jnatinian 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  Byaantine  period  of  tbe  bia- 
tory  of  Antioch.  After  the  founding  of  Conatanli' 
nople  it  osaed  to  be  the  principal  ci^  of  tbe  Eaat. 
At  the  same  lime  it  b^au  to  be  pnnoiaeut  u  a 
Chriatjan  city,  ranking  aa  a  Patriarchal  aee  with  Con- 
atantinople  ondAlexandnda-  With  the  former  of  these 
dliu  it  was  connected  by  the  great  i»d  throngh  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  tbe  latter,  by  Um  coaat  read  through 
Caesarea.  (See  Wcaseling,  Ant  Itm.  p.  147 ;  Itiu. 
Hieros.  P.SS1.}  Ten  cooncUs  wen  held  at  Antioch 
between  tbe  years  259  and  380 ;  and  it  became  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  a  new  style  d  building,  in  ccnnection 
with  Chrieltan  worship.  One  chnA  especially, 
b^nn  by  Conetantine,  and  fiuiiLhod  by  hii  sen,  de- 
mands our  notice.  It  was  the  same  church  which 
Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  Cbristiaii  nae, 
and  the  lame  in  which  ChryMStom  preached.     He 
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deaaibes  it  as  richly  flnuunented  with  Moiaic  and 
ftetoOb    The  roof  was  domical  (cr^ojfMMid^s),  and 
of  gnat  hdght;  and  in  its  octagonal  plan  it  was 
CTDihu'  to  iht  drarch  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Bavenna. 
(See  Eoaeb.  ViL  CcnsL  iii.  50.)    From  the  prera- 
knoe  of  eariy  churches  of  this  fonn  in  the  East,  we 
mast  suppose  either  that  this  edifice  set  the  example, 
or  that  this  mode  of  dinrcb-huilding  was  aheadj  in 
use.     Among  other  buildings,  Antioch  owed  to 
Constastine  a  haaUiai,  a  praetorium  fur  the  rest- 
dcoce  of  tfas  Goont  of  the  East,  boilt  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  ancient  Mnsenm,  and  a  xenofi  or 
ho^ioe  near  the  great  chnrch  for  the  reception  of 
trsreUeia.      Constentins  qtent  much  time  at  An- 
tioch, 90  that  the  place  received  the  temponuy  name 
of  OmwUmHa.     His  great  works  were  at  the  har- 
bour of  Seleooeia,  and  the  tzaces  of  them  still  remain. 
Johan  took  mneh  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people  of  Antioch.     His  disappointment  is  ez- 
[suBid  in  the  Hisopogon.    Valens  undertook  great 
improremeotfi  at  the  time  of  his  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  opposite  the  ravine  Parmenins  he  baUt  a 
somptnoas  ybrcim,  which  was  paved  with  marble, 
and  deoonted  with  Dljrrian  columns.    Theodosius 
was  oompdled  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against 
the  citiscns,  in  consequence  of  the  sedition  and  the 
brtakiDg  of  the  statues  (a.  d.  387,  388),  and  An- 
tioch was  deprived  of  the  rank  of  a  metropolis.    We 
are  now  bniaght  totiw  time  of  Libanius,  from  whom 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  and  of  Chrysostom,  whose 
scfmoDs  eontain  so  many  incidental  nodoes  of  his 
native  city.     Chxysostom  gives  the  population  at 
S00,000,  of  which  100,000  were  Christians.     In 
ttaeee  numbcn  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  in- 
dode  the  children  and  the  slaves.  (See Gibbon,  ch.xv. 
and  lClman*a  note,  voL  iL  p.  363.)  For  the  detailed 
dwrriptiffli  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  of 
the  dty,  we  must  refer  the  rea^  to  Libanius.   The 
increase  of  the  suburb  towards  Daphne  at  this  period 
induced  Theodosins  to  build  a  new  wall  on  this  side. 
(See  the  Fkn.)     Passmg  over  the  reigns  of  Theo- 
dosias  the  Younger,  who  added  new  decoratiaDS  to 
the  city,  and  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  whose  tame  it  was 
dfniated  by  an  earthquake,  we  come  to  a  period 
wfaidi  was  made  disastrous  by  quarreb  in  the  Hippo- 
naaaacrea  of  tiw  Jews,  internal  fiiettcns  and 
from  without.     After  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Justin,  A.  i>.  526,  the  dty  was  restored  by 
Ephrem,  who  was  Count  of  the  East,  and  after- 
wmnls  Patriarch.     The  reign  of  Jusdnian  is  one  of 
the  moat  important  eras  in  the  history  of  Antioch. 
It  was  rising  under  him  into  fresh  splendour,  when 
it  ^was  again  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  soon 
afterwards  (A.  i>.  538)  ntteriy  desolated  by  the  in- 
irassoo  of  the  Persians  under  Chosroes.     The  ruin  of 
tbe  city  was  oomplete.     The  citizens  could  scarcely 
find  the  sites  of  Uicir  own  houses.    Thus  an  entir^ 
new  dty  (which  received  the  new  name  of  Tkeu- 
potm)  rose  under  Justinian.    In  dimensions  it  was 
eonsiderahiy  less  than  the  fbimer,  the  wall  retiiing 
from  the  river  on  the  east,  and  touching  it  only  at 
one  point,  and  also  hirUufing  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  cfiffii  of  Mount  SOpius.     This  wall  eridently 
corresponds  with  the  notices  of  the  fortifications  in 
the  times  of  the  crusaders,  if  we  make  aUowance  for 
the  inflated  language  of  Prooopius,  who  is  our  au- 
thority iat  the  pnblk  works  of  Justinian. 

The  histoity  of  Antioch  during  the  medieval  period 
mM  one  of  varied  fortunes,  but,  on  the  Whole,  of 
ptdaal  decMj.  It  was  first  lost  to  the  Roman  em- 
fine  k  the  timeof  Heradius  (a.  d.  635),  and  taken, 
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with  the  whole  of  Syria,  by  the  Saracens  in  the  first 
burst  of  thdr  militaiy  enthusiasm.  It  was  recovered 
in  the  10th  century  under  Nicephoms  Phocas,  by  a 
surprise  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Persians  b^ 
came  masters  of  it;  and  iis  strength,  population, 
and  magnificence  are  celebrated  by  a  writer  of  the 
period  (Leo  Diao.  p.  73),  though  its  appeamnoe  had 
doubtless  undergone  considerable  changes  during 
four  centuries  ^  Mahomedan  occupation.  It  re- 
mained subject  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  till 
the  time  of  the  first  Comneni,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Se^uks  (a.  d.  1084).  Fourteen  years  kter 
(a.  d.  1098)  it  was  besieged  by  the  Latins  in  the 
first  Crusade.  Godfifey  pitched  his  camp  by  the 
ditch  which  had  been  dug  under  Justinian,  and 
Tancred  erected  a  fort  near  the  western  wall.  (See 
the  PhuD.)  The  dty  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  Juno, 
1098.  Boemond  I.,  the  son  of  Robert  Gniscaid, 
became  prince  of  Antioch ;  and  its  history  was  again 
Christian  for  nearly  two  centuries,  till  the  time  of 
Boemond  VI.,  when  it  foU  under  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  Mamelukes  (a.  d.  1268). 
Fhrni  this  time  its  declension  seems  to  have  beoi 
rapid  and  continuous:  whereas,  under  the  Franks, 
it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  strong  and  splendid 
dty.  So  it  is  described  by  Phocas  (^Acta  Stmct, 
Mai  voL  V.  p.  299),  and  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  is 
the  great  Latin  authority  for  its  histoiy  during  this 
period.  (See  especially  iv.  9-:-14,  v.  23,  vi.  1,  15; 
and  compare  xvi  26,  27.)  It  is  unnecessaiy  for 
our  purpose  to  describe  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
families  through  wliich  the  Prankish  prindpality  of 
Antioch  was  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
BoeuMHid.  A  full  account  of  them,  and  of  the  coins 
by  which  they  are  illustrated,  will  be  found  in  De 
Sanlcjr,  NtmimaHque  det  Croitadetf  pp.  1 — ^27. 

We  may  consider  the  modem  history  of  Antioch 
as  coincident  with  that  of  European  travellers  in  the 
Levant.  Beginning  with  De  k  Brocqui^,  in  the 
15th  century,  we  find  the  dty  already  sunk  into  a 
state  of  insignificance.  He  says  that  it  contained 
only  300  houses,  inhabited  by  a  fow  Turks  snd 
Arabs.  The  modem  Antaldeh  is  a  pocnr  town, 
situated  in  the  narth-?reetera  quarter  of  the  andent 
dtjt  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge.  No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  its 
population.  One  traveller  states  it  at  4000,  another 
at  10,000.  In  the  census  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  1835,  when  he  thought  of  making  it  again  the 
capital  of  Syria,  it  was  said  to  be  5600.  The 
Christians  have  no  church.  The  town  occupies  only 
a  small  portion  (some  say  ^,  some  ^,  some  ^)  of  the 
andent  endosure;  and  a  wide  space  of  unoccupied 
ground  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  or 
Aleppo  £^te  (called,  alter  St  Paul,  Bab-Boulon§), 
near  wMdi  are  the  remains  of  andent  pavement. 

The  walls  (doubtless  those  of  Justinian)  may  be 
traced  through  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  They  are 
built  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  Rooum  tiles,  and 
were  flanked  by  strong  towers;  and  till  the  earth- 
quake of  1822  some  of  them  presented  a  magni- 
ficent appearance  on  the  difis  of  Mount  Silpius.  The 
height  of  the  wall  differs  in  different  places,  and  tra- 
velleni  are  not  agreed  on  the  dimensions  assigned  to 
them.  Among  the  recent  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed Antioch,  we  may  make  particular  mention  of 
Pococke,  Kinndr,  Niebuhr,  Buckingham,  Bichter 
{Wa^fahrten  tm  Morgenlcmde),  and  Michaud  et 
Poujodat  (^Corrtipondimoe  ^Orient,  &c.).  Since 
the  earthquake  winch  has  just  been  mentioned,  the 
most  important  events  at  Antioch  have  been  its 
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iiecD;«Uca  t^  Ibnhim  Pulu  in  1833,  U>d  tb 
ybitMa  czpeditiaii,  eondDCtcd  bj  CoL  Cbesnej.  (Sm 
the  recoitlj  poblishcd  TdamH,  London,  18900 

Ths  uiuied  figure  rafrwimta  tbt  Geilitu  of  Att- 
^oA, — ^ibr  10  irith  Amoiiuini  Bfucellinni  (i 
1),  ■  utiTa  of   tha  pl«e,  ire  maj  tnniUle 
nlxq  'tarmxAas,  or  tht  fiuninu  aUegoiic*!  st 
irlikh  penoniSad  tlu  d^.    It  irai  tba  -Kock.  of 


En^chidn  rf  Scjon,  a  pajul  of  Ljiippus,  vhcee 
achoot  of  ut «»  dooelf  ctmusettd  with  tha  Mnce- 
daum  pincce.  It  i«preaanted  Antiocli  u  •  fcmile 
flgnre,  fated  on  the  rock  Siipina  ind  cnnnied  with 
towera,  with  on  of  com,  nod  icmttjiiies  k  palm 
branch  in  her  hkiid,  and  with  Um  riTer  Orontei  (t 
her  feeL  Thii  fignn  appean  conatuit];  on  tha 
lalar  cdiu  of  Antjoch ;  uid  it  is  sud  to  hm  (ome- 
timBs  decanted  the  oSdal  ehjkin  of  the  Banum 
praetor?  in  the  proTjnceii,  in  coryiinction  with  repre- 
BenlatJona  of  Rome,  AieaAndreia,  lud  Constuitijiople. 
The  engnTing  here  giren  ia  tioni  ■  statne  of  the 
time  of  Septimins  Seremfl  in  iha  Vatian.  (Viaconti^ 
JfuHDi>HiCfei«iil>wi,iii.46.)  The  onginil  dstne 
wae  plic«d  within  a  cell  of  fonr  cotunuu,  open  on  all 
■idea,  Dear  the  liier  Onmtse,  and  oltimald;  wilhui 
the  MjmfJiaenni. 

A  conjectural  plan  of  the  ancient  dtj  is  given  in 
Uichaud'B  Biiloin  da  Craiiadtt  (voi  iL).  Bnt 
the  beat  ia  in  C.  0.  HUller's  Anliqidtatt*  Antio- 


lorj  of  Antioch.  A  coinpendiona  aocoont  of  thii 
cit;  ia  given  in  Conjbeare  and  HawKm'a  Life  and 
EpiUla  of  St.  Fail  (Loodon,  ISSO— 53),  from 
which  work  ecmia  rart  of  the  preaait  article  has  been 
taken.  [L  &  H.] 


ANTIOCHEIA.    I.  Caluhrqob.  [EDima.] 

3.  UtODOHUE.      [NiaiBis.] 

3.  CiuciAB,iaplacadbT&tephaaus(>.«:'An-u- 
X'la)  <»  the  river  PTramn)  in  CUida,  and  tha  St«di- 
umua  agieei  with  turn.   Bnt  Craiacrobservea  (.Ina 


ANTlOOHEtA. 
Minor,  tdL  IL  p.  353),  that  ILere  are  medala  with 
the  e[Hgraph  ArrioxiMr  rur  v^i  tih  3apmL,  b7 
whicii  the  aama  piace  is  probablj  meant,  Ihaagh, 
according  to  the  medala,  it  naa  OQ  tha  Garni. 

4.  Ax>  Ckaocm  CAmixiw  M  Kfiyv,  P>^ 
V.  S.  gS).  StrabD(p.«69)iDiDliaiaaroekCngDa 
on  the  coait  of  Cihria,  betwem  the  livs-  Sdimu  and 
the  fort  and  harbour  of  Chaiadnu.  Appiaii(Jf>lipul. 
c  96)  menliaiiB  both  Cngoa  and  Antkiagtia  in  Ci' 
lida  as  vary  atr<xg  forts;  bat  there  ma;  be  Btaw 
errw  here.  Beanlort  (A^aronumu,  p.  193)  con- 
jectnna  that  the  ale  ma;  be  betweeo  Sclin^  and 
Katadnm  (the  Chaiadini  of  Stribo):  ha  obaerred 
aeveral  oolnmna  there  "  whcM  ahafla  wen  aingla 
blocki  of  poliihed  nd  gianila."  A  •qoare  difi',  the 
top  of  wluch  pniject*  into  the  •(«,  haa  bean  fiirti- 
fled.  There  ia  alio  a  flight  of  ctepa  cut  in  the  rock 
t*f^»rg  fnm  tha  l«nding  place  to  the  gatca. 

G.  Ad  HAKUtDBDH  ('A.  wpii  HwJi9pf),  ft 
■man  cit7  oo  the  Uaeandai,  in  Caiia,  in  the  part 
adjacent  to  Fhrjgia.  Then  waa  a  bridge  tlieie. 
The  citj  had  a  large  and  fertile  tenilic;  oa  both 
■idea  of  the  river,  which  wu  noted  far  its  fi^  Tlw 
tract  waa  anbject  to  earthqaakeo.  (Stnb.  p.  630.) 
Flinj  (v.  2S)  aaye  that  the  town  waa  surtamded  by 
the  Orstnns, — ct  Uoeynos,  as  some  md  Che  OUD*, 
— by  which  tie  oeeuis  to  mean  that  it  is  in  the  angle 
fctmed  by  tba  junction  of  this  bquU  rirer  with  the 
Uaeandar.  Hamilton  (AawureW,  ifc,  voL  i.  p. 
529)  fixH  the  pootioi  between  4  and  5  miles  SE.  uf 
Kuyma,  "  and  near  tha  month  of  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Kara  Si,  which  it  cccomands,  as  vail  as  tha 
)ad  to  Qfura,  tha  anoent  Aphrodisasa."  The  re- 
laini  ara  not  conaiderahla.  They  mnnst  of  the 
lasBve  walla  of  tha  Acropolis,  and  an  inner  ctMe  ic 
mds  and  baifaarona  s^le,  withont  any  tram  of 
Hellenic  cliaractar;biittiieTeia  a  atadiom  built  in  the 
■tyla,  and  tlds  •eema  lo  show  the  sntiqnity  of 
Eut  of  the  acropolis  there  an  many  raaains 
of  archea,  vaolto,  and  lubctmctiooa  of  biuldinga. 
Tbeia  is  aln  the  site  of  a  mall  thaalre.  (Comp. 
Fellows,  DtKOveria  in  Lyda,  p.  27.) 

Pliny  aaya  that  Antiodida  ia  wbera  the  towns 

fre.  Ciauaoa  ia  an  approjaiaCe  name  for  the  nle 
of  Antiocheia.  Stephauns  (j.  e.  'An-wxau)  aaya 
that  the  original  name  of  the  place  waa  Pythopolis, 
and  that  Antiochna  son  of  Sdeocua  built  a  town 
here,  wliich  he  named  Aniiadiaa,  iSUn  hia  mother 
The  ociunl  Co.  Uaidina  (Dcatnped  at 
(b.  c.  189)  en  hia  mardi  ^ainat  the 
,  I.  xnriiL  13).  This  city  was  the  tnitb- 
place  of  I>iatie{jiea,  a  diatinguiahcd  soiJuat,  wbcee 
pupil  Hybnas  waa  the  greataot  rhgtariciao  rf  Stiabo'a 
lima.  Then  are  nnmarooa  medala  cf  this  town  cf 
tba  imperial  period. 

e.  UAKQiuia  ('A.  Hi^uEni),  a  dty  im  both 
idea  ef  the  river  Maigna,  in  Uatpana.  (Plinj,  vL 
6;  Btrab.p.SlG.)  It  is  awd  to  have  hem  fboDdcd 
by  Aleiander,  bat  his  dty  having  been  deetnTsd  by 
the  boibariaua,  AntiochiJ  L  SoKr  rtotoced  it,  and 
gave  to  it  hia  own  name.  It  lay  in  a  fertilB  plain 
aorroanded  by  deaarta;  and,  to  ^eui  it  against  the 
barbarians,  Antiocbita  aaiToanded  tha  plain  with  a 
wall  1500  stadia  in  circiut  (Strabo),  Pliny,  who 
■a  to  have  refemd  to  tha  aame  aoorces  as  Stnbo, 
perhaps  lo  others  sLn,  stalea  that  the  tq;iiEi  ia 
of  great  fertilitj,  and  aurroojided  by  mDonlMiia ;  and 
he  makei  the  circuit  IMO  stadia,  bat  emita  Is  not- 
great  wall,  which  ia  pebahlj  a  fidioo. 
Tba  dty  waa  70  stadia  in  drcoiL    Tba  tioo'  which 
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fkmed,  iMtween  Che  two  puts  of  the  town  was  used 
hrimg^&HL  Pluj  adds  thai  the  adldien  of  Cns- 
SH,  wtoi  QndsB  took  prisonen  (Pint  Crat$,  o.  31), 
wen  settled  henk  The  plaee  appeais  to  be  Jferv, 
<n  the  Mmyk'^mb,  the  aodenfc  Margns,  where  there 
are  NBoains  of  an  oU  town.  Jferv  hes  neai^  due 
north  of  HeraL 

7.  PlBiDXABCA.4trf^iTp  nwiSf^'A-Ti^f  HnriSietf, 
AeL  ApetL  sin.  14),  was  situated  on  the  6.  aide  of 
the  m^mtain  hoimdaiy  between  Phxygiaand  Fkidia. 
Stimbo  (p.  577)  pUMB  Philomdium  on  the  north 
side  of  this  nnge  and  dose  to  it,  and  Antiocheia  on 
the  flooth.  AhMur  oocrcsponds  to  Philoineiiiun 
and  TaUbaiA  to  Antiorhria.  *^  The  distance  fiom 
yatotorifc  to  AhA/Ar  ii  ox  hoois  over  the  nuxm- 
tainsy  Ahtkdur  heiqg  exactly  opposite."  (Haanlton, 
.£(«Mrdbes,  ^,  ToL  i  p.  472 ;  Arnndell,  i>jioooerMf, 
^  pd.  L  p.  281.)  Strabo  describee  Philomeliam 
as  Vmw  in  n  phun,  and  Antiocheia  on  a  small  emi- 
;  and  this  descriptian  exact]/  soita  Ahth/thr 
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Anmdell  fizat  described  the  lemains  of  Antiocheia, 
vhieh  an  nnmenos.  Hs  mentions  a  large  bnildiiig 
eonatnieted  of  pndigioiis  8toneB,of  which  &  groond- 
pianand  the  cixcnlar  end  fiir  the  faemawere  remain- 
ing. He  snpposes  Una  to  hsYo  been  a  chorch. 
There  are  the  nnns  of  a  wall;  and  twenty  perfect 
arehea  of  an  aquednct,  the  stones  of  which  are  with- 
oat  oeiaDent^  and  of  the  samp  large  dimensions  as  thoee 
in  the  walL  There  are  aleo  the  remains  of  a  temple 
of  DioafBOi,  and  of  a  small  theatre.  Another  eon> 
etmctioD  is  cnt  in  the  rock  in  a  semicirenlar  finn, 
ID  the  centre  of  which  a  mass  of  lock  hss  been  left, 
whacfa  is  hol]ow«d  out  into  a  eqnare  chamber. 
Messes  of  highly  finished  marble  oonoices,  with 
several  hroken  filled  coinmne,  are  spread  abont  the 
bsUow.  Thia  phoe  may  have  been  the  adytnm  of 
a  tempSe,  as  the  remsins  of  a  portico  are  eeen  in 
£mit ;  and  it  has  heen  ooqjectared  that  if  the  edi- 
fice waa  a  temple,  it  may  be  that  of  Mm  Ameos, 
I  woBddpped  at  Antioeh.  The  temple  had 
HaMiDliat  oopisd  ssveinl  inscriptionB,  all 
xeptone.  The  site  of  this  city  is  now  eilearly 
«»•*— ^^«»^  by  die  verification  of  the  deecription  of 
Strabo,  and  this  £sei  is  a  Taloahle  addition  to  our 
knowledigs  of  the  geograpliy  of  Aria  Minor. 

AntJofftrfn  is  said  to  have  been  finmded  by  a 
colony  from  Magrosiaj  on  the  Maeender.  (Strabo.) 
The  Bomnns,  says  Strabo,  "•  roleaeed  it  from  the 
kings,  St  the  time  when  they  gave  the  rest  of  Asia, 
witlun  Tsomsy  to  Eamenes."  The  kings  are  the 
^rian  kings.  After  Antaochns  IIL  was  defeated 
by  the  Ronams  at  Magnesiai  b.  a  190,  they  en- 
la^^  the  dominions  of  Eumenes  IL  kii^  of  Peiga- 
mas,  and  Antioeh  was  included  in  the  grant.  It 
afterwwds  csnae  into  the  poeeession  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  made  a  ookny,  vnth  the  title  of  Caeearea 
(Pfin.  T.  4X  A  nsme  which  waa  giren  it  apparently 
esriy  in  the  imperial  period.  Hamilton  finmd  an 
ioscriptioa  with  the  words  astioghsab  CAiBUKn, 
the  rest  being  efiaoed;  sod  there  is  the  same  evi- 
dence on  oosns.  The  nsme  of  the  god  mebt.  or 
MnflB  also  nppena  on  coins  of  Antioeh. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  An- 
tioeh is  the  visit  of  Panl  and  Barnabas.  The  place 
thai  t^tt^a^m^  a  large  nnmber  of  Jews.  The 
pnaefaii^  of  Panl  produced  a  great  efiect  upon  the 
Greeks  hot  the  Jews  raised  a  perseentian  against 
the  ApostleSy  and  expelled  them  firom  the  town. 
Theyi  however,  psid  it  a  second  visit  (^c<f,  xiv.  21), 
end  ooofirmed  tlie 


Antioeh  was  the  capital  of  the  Boman  provinoe 
Pisidia,  snd  had  the  Jos  Italicom.  (Psalus,  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.8.8.) 

8.  Ad  Taubuh  ('A.  wp^f  Ta^),  is  eniunecated 
by  Stephanos  («. «.  *Ayrc^x*'<^)  among  the  cities  of 
this  name  (M  rif  To^  h  Koftfueyn'^}.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (▼.  10.  J  10).  There 
seems  no  soffident  evidence  for  fixing  its  position. 
Some  gpognptun  phuw  it  at  Awtabf  aboot  70  miles 
N.byE.  from  Aleppo.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPATBIA  or  -EA,  a  town  of  lilyricnm 
sitoated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsos,  in  a  narrow 
pass.  (Liy.  xxzi  97;  Leake,  Northern  Greece 
voLL  p.  861.) 

ANTIPATRIS  ('Amnrr/»(r :  Etk.  'ArrtMmrpt. 
nrs),  a  city  hnilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  after 
his  fiither  Antipater.  It  was  aitoated  in  a  well- 
watered  and  richly-wooded  phdn  named  Capbar- 
saba  (Ka^c^ff«iCa,al.Xa«c^dCa,  Joseph.  ^fi<.  xvi.  5. 
§9),  so  called  from  a  more  ancient  town,  whose  site 
the  newdty  oocapied.  (lb.  xiiL  15.  $1.)  A  stream 
ran  nnmd  the  city.  Alexander  Jamiaens,  when 
threatened  with  an  invasian  by  AnUochns  (Dionysns), 
drew  a  deep  trendi  between  this  place,  vriuch  was 
sitoated  near  the  moontains,  and  the  sea  at  Joppa, 
a  distance  of  120stadia.  The  ditch  was  fiirtified  with 
a  wbU  and  towers  of  vrood,  which  were  taken  and 
bmnt  by  Antiochns,  snd  the  trench  was  filled  np^ 
(iB.J.l4.§7;oomp.^nt.xiiL15.  §1.)  ItUyon 
tibe  road  between  Caesareia  and  Jenualem.  (B.  J, 
iLl9.§l.)  Here  it  was  that  the  escort  of  Hqtlites, 
who  had  accompanied  St  Panl  on  his  noctonial 
jooxney  from  Jenualem,  left  him  to  proceed  with 
the  horsemen  to  Caesareia.  (^AeU,  xxiii.  81.)  Its 
ancient  name  and  site  is  stall  preserved  by  a  Mnalim 
village  of  considerable  sise,  built  entirely  of  mud,  on 
a  slight  drcnlar  eminence  near  the  western  hills  of 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  shout  three  hoon  north  of 
Jafia.  Ko  ruins,  nor  indeed  the  leest  vestige  of 
antiquity,  is  to  be  discovered.  The  water,  too,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  (Mr.  Eli  Smith,  in  BUfUo' 
tkeca  Saera,  1848,  p.  498.)  [G.  W.] 

ANTIPHELLUS  ('Ayr  ff«AAof:  Eth, 'Ayr  ti^K- 
Xinit  and  'Aj^i^^AAcfnys:  AntqMo  or  AmdyUo), 
a  town  of  Lycia,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  head  of 
a  bay.  An  inscription  copied  by  Fellows  at  this 
phwe,  contains  the  ethnio  name  ANTI4EAAEITOT 
iDisooveriea  m  Lgcia,  p.  186>  The  Uttle  theatre 
of  Antiphellos  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proBoeninm.  Fdlows  f^vee  a  page  of  drawings 
of  specimens  of  ends  of  sarcophagi,  pediments,  and 
doors  of  tombs.  Strabo  (p.  666)  incorrectly  places 
ijitiphellus  among  the  inland  towns.  Beaufort 
(Karamamaj  p.  13)  gives  the  name  of  VaAjf  to 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  Antiphellus  stands, 
and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  this  ancient  site. 
There  is  a  grovmd-pkn  of  Antiphellus  in  Spratt's 
Lfda.  There  are  coins  of  Antiphellus  of  the  im* 
perial  period,  with  the  epigraph  'Am/^XXttnn 
Kothing  is  known  of  the  lustory  of  this  pkoe. 

pHBLLUB  (*<^AAof)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  with 
Antiphellus.  Fellows  phu»s  the  site  of  PheDus 
near  a  village  caUed  Soared,  WNW.  of  AntipheUus, 
and  separated  from  it  by  mountains.  He  found  on 
a  summit  the  remains  of  a  town,  and  inscriptions 
in  Greek  characters,  but  too  much  defieu^d  to  be 
legible.  Sprstt  (X^cio,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  places  the 
I^ha  of  Pliny  (v.  97)  at  Saarti,  and  this  poeiaon 
agrees  better  with  Pliny's  words  :  '*  Antiphellos 
quae  quondam  Habeesns;  atque  in  receesu  Phellns; 
deinde  Pynha  itemque  XanUius,"  &c.    It  is  more 
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coDBistent  with  this  pMsage  to  look  for  PheDiis 
north  of  ADtiphellos,  than  in  anj  other  direction; 
and  the  mins  at  Tchookoorbye^  north  of  Antiphel- 
lufl,  on  the  spar  of  a  mountain  called  FdUrdagh, 
seem  to  be  thoee  of  Phellns.  These  rains,  which 
are  not  those  of  a  large  town,  are  described  in 
Spratt's  Lyda.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPHRAE  {'kvrttppax,  Strab.  xvu.  p.  799; 
•AKri>pa,  Steph.B.,  PtoL ;  'KmvppA,  Hierod.  p.  734 : 
Eth.  *AyTtipfHuos)y  a  small  inknd  town  of  the  Libjae 
Nomos,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  a  little  W.  of 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  its  poor  "  Libyan  wine," 
which  was  drank  by  the  lower  classes  of  Alexandria 
mixed  with  sea-water,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  inferior  description  of  the  "  Mareotie  wine  " 
of  Viigil  and  Horace  {Georg,  iL  91,  Carm,  1.37. 14; 
comp.  Ath.  i.  p.  33,  Lncan.  x.  160).         [P.  S.] 

ANTITOLIS  QhvriitoKisi  Eth.  Antipolitanns: 
An^ibei\  a  town  in  Gallia  Naibonensis.  D'Anville 
(^NotuXy  &c.)  observes  that  he  beUeves  that  this 
town  has  preserved  the  name  of  AntSbouL  in  the 
Provencal  idiom.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Massalia  {ManeilU)  in  the  ooantry  of  the  Dedates; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  settlements  which  Massalia 
established  with  a  view  of  checking  the  Salyes  and 
the  Liguiians  of  the  Alps.  (Strab.  p.  180.)  It 
was  on  the  maritime  Roman  road  which  nn  along 
this  coast  Antlbes  is  on  the  sea,  on  the  east  mde 
of  a  small  peninsnla  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Varus  (  Var).  It  contains  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  scxne  Roman  constructions. 

Stmbo  states  (p.  184),  that  though  Antipolis  was 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  it  was  released  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
Italian  towns,  while  Nicaea,  which  was  cast  of  the 
Var  and  in  Italy,  still  remained  a  dependency  of 
Massalia.  Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  15)  calls  it  a  muni- 
cipium  of  Narbonensis  Gallia,  which  gives  us  no 
exact  information.  Pliny  (ill.  4)  caUs  it  "  op- 
pidum  Latinum,"  by  which  he  means  that  it  had 
the  Jus  Latium  or  lAtinitas ;  but  the  passage  in 
Sirabo  has  no  precise  meaning,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Antipolis  had  the  Jus  Italicum.  Antipolis, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  the  two  Gallic  cities, 
Lngdonum  and  Vienna  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8), 
which  were  Juris  Italic!;  imd  we  may  perhaps, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  take  the  statement  of 
Pliny  in  preference  to  tliat  of  Strabo. 

Tliere  an  coins  of  Antipolis.  It  seems  to  have 
had  some  tunny  fisheries,  and  to  have  prepared  a 
pickle  (muria)  for  fish.  (Plin.  xxxi  8 ;  Martial, 
xiu.  103.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTIQUAmA  (Ant.  Itin.  p.  412 :  AtUequera), 
a  munidpium  of  Hispania  Baetica.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  the  fonn  Aiiticaria  in  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  a  coin  with  the  legend  A2fnK.,  the  reference 
of  which  to  this  place  Eckhel  considers  very  doubt- 
ful. (Muratori,  pi  1026,  nos.  3,  4;  Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.63S ;  Eckhd,  voL  L  p.  14;  Rasche, 

«.  V.  AMTIK.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'RRHIUM.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  a. J 
ANTISSACAyruTira:  Eth.  *APTuraa!os),  a  city 
of  the  island  Lesbos,  near  to  Cape  Sigrium,  the 
western  pdnt  of  Lesbos  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "AmrtavOy 
following  Strabo,  p.  618).  The  place  had  a  harbour. 
The  ruins  found  by  Pooocke  at  CtUat  Umneonat^ 
a  little  NE.  of  cape  Sigri^  may  be  those  of  Antissa. 
This  place  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre. 
Antissa  joined  the  Mytilenaeans  in  their  revolt 
fhun  Athens  in  the  Pdoponmsian  war  b.  o.  428, 
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and  sacoessfully  defended  itself  against  the  Me- 
thymnaeans  who  attacked  it;  but  after  Mytilene 
had  been  compelled  to  suxrender  to  the  Athenians, 
Antissa  was  recovered  by  them  also  (Thuc.  iiL  18, 
28).  Antissa  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  after 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (b.  c. 
168),  because  the  Antissaeans  had  received  in  thdr 
port  and  given  supplies  to  Antenor,  the  admiial  of 
Perseus.  The  people  were  removed  to  Methymna. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31;  Plin.  v.  31.) 

Myrsilus  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  60)  says,  that 
Antissa  was  once  an  island,  and  at  that  time  Lesbos 
was  called  Issa;  so  that  Antissa  was  named  like 
many  other  places,  Antiparos,  AntipheUus,  and 
others,  with  reference  to  ^e  name  of  an  opposite 
place.  Pliny  (ii.  89)  places  Antissa  among  the 
lands  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  jdned  to  the  main- 
land; and  Ovid  (Met.  zv.  287),  where  he  is  speak- 
ing rf  the  changes  which  the  earth's  suifaoe  has 
undergone,  tells  Uie  same  stoiy.  In  another  passage 
(v.  31),  where  he  enumerates  the  andent  names  of 
Lesbos,  Pliny  mentions  Lasia,  but  not  Issa.  Lasia, 
however,  may  be  a  corrupt  word.  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
"leraa)  makes  Issa  a  dty  of  Lesbos.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  Antissa,  when  it  was  an  island,  may 
have  had  its  name  from  a  place  on  the  mainland  of 
Lesbos  oppodte  to  it,  and  called  Issa.       [G.  L.] 

ANTITAURUS.    [Taurdb.] 

A'NTIUM  CAi^fov,  Strab.  Dion.  HaL  &c.:  later 
Greek  writers  have  'Ai^iof,  Procop.  Philoetr. : 
Eth.  Antias,  -fttis),  one  of  the  most  andent  and 
powerful  dties  of  Latium,  situated  on  a  prcMnofntoiy 
or  projecting  angle  of  the  sea-coast,  at  the  distance 
of  260  stadia  from  Ostia  (Strab.  y.  p.  232),  and 
38  miles  from  Rone.  It  is  still  called  JPorto 
d'Anzo.  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Ardea  and  Tusculum,  to  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72 ; 
St«ph.  B.  9.  v.),  while  others  referred  it  to  Ascanins 
(Solin.  2.  §  16).  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  one 
of  those  Latin  dties  in  which  the  Pelasgian  element 
prep(mderated,  and  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  thai 
people.  (Niebnhr,  voL  L  p.  44.)  In  consequence 
of  its  advantageous  maritime  position  the  inliabit- 
ants  seem  early  to  have  devoted  themselves  to 
commerce  as  well  as  {nracy,  and  continued  down 
to  a  late  period  to  share  in  the  piratical  practices 
of  their  kindred  dties  on  the  coast  of  Etroria. 
(Strab.  I  c.)  It  seems  doubtful  whether,  in  eariy 
times,  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  League;  Dionysias 
represents  it  as  first  jdning  that  coi^ederacy  under 
Tarquinius  Superbos  (Dion.  HaL  iv.  49),  hut  he 
is  certiiinly  mistaken  in  representing  it  as  then 
already  a  Vobdan  city.  (See  l^ebtdir,  vol.  xi.  p. 
108.)  And  though  we  find  its  name  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Romans  with  Carthage  among  the 
Latin  dties  which  were  subject  to  or  dependent 
upon  Rome  (Pd.  iii.  22),  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thurty  towns 
whidi,  in  b.  c.  493,  constituted  the  Latin  League. 
(Di(m.  HaL  v.  61.)  That  author,  however,  repre- 
sents it  as  sending  assistance  to  the  Latins  before 
the  battle  of  Regillus  (vi.  3),  and  it  was  probably 
at  that  time  still  a  Latin  dty.  But  within  a  few 
yean  afterwards  it  must  have  &llen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Volsdans,  as  we  find  it  henceforth  taking 
an  active  part  in  thdr  wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Romans,  until  in  the  year  b.  a  468  it  was  taken 
by  the  latter,  who  sought  to  secure  it  by  sending 
thither  a  odony.  (Liv.  ii.  33, 63, 65,  iiL  1 ;  Dion. 
Hal.  vi.  92,  U.  58,  59;  Niebnhr,  yd.  u.  ppw  S46— 
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248.)  A  £ew  jvara  afterwards,  however  (b.  g.  459), 
Andmn  again  reroHed ;  and  though  it  is  represented 
bj  the  annalists  as  haTing  bieen  leoanqnieied,  this 
appean  to  be  a  fiction,  ani  we  find  it  firam  henoe- 
firward  enjoying  complete  independence  for  near 
120  years,  doring  winch  period  it  lOBe  to  great 
opnloice  tad  power,  and  came  to  be  regaxded  as  the 
chief  dltf  of  the  Volsdans.  (Ut.  iii.  4,  5,  23 ; 
IGebohr,  toL  xL  ppi  254, 255.)  Daring  the  fonner 
part  of  this  period  it  continned  co  fikndly  terms 
with  fionie;  hat  in  b.  g.  406,  we  find  it,  finr  a  short 
tiBMi,  joming  with  the  other  Volsdan  cities  in  their 
ho^ilities:  and  after  the  inTsaion  of  the  Gaols,  the 
kniimtwnB.  todc  the  ksd  in  declaring  war  against 
the  Bomana,  which  they  waged  almost  withont 
inteRiussian  £or  13  years  (b.  c.  386 — 374)»  nntil 
repeated  defiaats  at  length  compelled  them  to  soe 
ibr  peace.  {lAr.  ir.  59,  tL  6 — S3 ;  Niebohr,  roL  ii. 
ppu  465,  58^ — 593.)  Notwithstanding  this  lesson, 
they  again  provoked  the  hostility  cf  Rome  in  b.  c. 
348,  by  "WMJing  a  ooka^  to  Satricom;  and  in  the 
great  Latin  War  (b.  c.  340 — 838)  they  once  more 
took  the  lead  of  the  Volsdans,  in  unitmg  their  arms 
with  those  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  shared 
in  their  defeats  at  Pedtmi  and  Astaia.  Their  de- 
feetiaB  was  severely  ptmiahed;  they  were  dejffxved 
of  an  their  ships  of  war  (the  beaks  of  which  served 
to  adorn  the  Bestrm  at  Borne),  and  prohibited  from 
an  maiitime  oomxneree,  while  a  Boman  ookmy  was 
sent  to  ganrisoQ  their  town.  (Liv.  vii.  27,  viii.  1, 
12—14;  Nic^Kihr,  vol.  iii.  p.  128,  140—144.) 

From  this  time  Antiom  figores  only  in  history  as 
ene  of  the  maritime  o(donies  of  Bome  (Liv.  zzvii. 
38,  Z3avi.  3);  bat  Stxabo  states,  that  tiie  inhabit- 
ants did  not  diacontinae  their  piratical  habits  even 
after  they  had  become  subject  to  Borne,  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Demetrins  (Poliorcetes), 
swceanvely  sent  embassies  to  oomjdam  of  their 
depndatifHB.     (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)    It  was  taken  by 
Marina  dnring  tiie  civil  wars  (Appian.  B,  C.  i.  69); 
and  anfiered  severely  from  the  ravages  oi  his  fd- 
kwera  (Lir.   Eptt.  bzz.),  bat  appears  to  have 
qoickly  recovered,  and  bMame,  dniing  the  latter 
days  cif  the  Bepnbfic,  aa  weO  as  under  the  Boman 
Empire,  a  fiiTDmrite  ]^aoe  of  resort  with  wealthy 
Bomans,  who  adorned  both  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bomhood  with  ^endid  villas.'  (Strab.  I  c.)   Amraig 
others,  Cicero  had  a  villa  here,  to  which  he  re- 
peated aUndes.     (^d^«.ii.  1,  7,  11,  &c)    Nor 
was  it  kas  in  favoor  with  the  emperorB  themselves; 
it  was  here  that  Angnstns  first  received  from  the 
pe^de  the  title  of  "*  Pster  Patriae '^  (Soet.  ulfii^.  58) ; 
it  was  abo  the  birth-place  of  CaHgnla  (Id.  Cal  8), 
as  wdl  as  of  Nero,  who,  in  consequence,  regarded 
it  with  especial  fiivoar;  ajod  not  only  enlarged  and 
beautified   the  imperial  viUa,  but  establuJied  at 
Antimn  a  colos^  of  veterans  of  the  puetorian  guard, 
and  canstmcted  there  a  new  and  splendid  port,  the 
remains  of  whidi  are  still  visible.    (Id.  Ner.  6.  9; 
Tac  Aim.  xiv.  27,  xv.  23.)      It  ^fas  at  Antium, 
abo,  that  be  received  the  ^iings  of  the  great  con- 
flagntian  of  Bome.     (Ibid.  xv.  39.)     £»ter  em- 
perors continued  to  r^ard  it  with  equal  &vonr;  it 
was  indebted  to  Antoninus  Pins  for  the  aqueduct,  of 
whidi  some  portions  stiD  remain,  and  Septunios 
Sefcms  added  lai^ly  to  the  buildings  of  the  im- 
perial residence.     (Capitol.  AfO,  Pim,  8;  Philostr. 
Fit.  ApM.  virL  20.)     The  population  and  import- 
ance of  the  town  appear,  however,  to  have  declined ; 
and  tbongfa  we  kam  that  its  port  was  still  ser- 
vieeaUe  in  a.  D.  537  (Procop.  B.  G,  i.  26),  we  find 
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no  subsequent  mention  of  it;  and  during  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  the 
few  inhabitants  having  established  themselves  at 
Netttmo,  The  attempts  made  by  Innocent  XIL 
and  subsequent  popes  to  restore  the  port,  though 
attended  with  ^ry  imperfect  success,  have  agam 
attracted  a  smaU  population  to  the  spot,  snd  the 
modem  village  of  Porto  tTAngo  contains  about  500 
inhabitantB. 

Antium  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Fortune, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  {0  Diva  gnUmm  quat  rtgit 
AntkuHf  Hor.  Cmjn.  L  35  ;  Tao.  Ann.  iii.  71), 
which  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Latium,  on 
which  account  its  treasures  were  laid  under  con- 
tribuUon  by  Octavian  in  the  war  against  L.  An- 
tomus  in  B.  c.  41  (Appian.  B,  C.  r.  24),  as  weU  as 
for  one  of  Aesculapius,  where  the  god  was  said  to 
have  landed  on  his  way  from  Epidaurus  to  Bome 
(Val  Max.  L  8.  1 2;  Ovid.  MeL  xv.  718).  The 
neighbouring  small  town  of  Netitmo  probably  derives 
its  name  frcni  a  temple  of  Neptune,  such  as  would 
naturally  belong  to  a  dty  so  much  devoted  to  mari- 
time pursuits.  The  same  phu%  is  genendly  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ce50,  which, 
as  we  learn  Cram  Livy  and  Dionysius,  served  as  the 
naval  station  and  areenal  uf  Antium  (Liv.  ii.  63; 
Dion.  Hal.  ix.  56.)  Besides  this,  several  other  towns, 
as  Longula,  Pollusea,  and  Satrioum,  were  dependent 
upon  Antium  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volsdan 
dij  are  some  trifling  firagments  of  its  walls ;  it  ap- 
pean to  have  occupied  the  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  modem  town,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  extensive  ruins  which  adjoin  the  andent  port, 
and  extend  along  the  sesp^xwst  for  a  oonsidemble 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  promontoiy,  are  wholly 
of  Boman  date,  and  belong  dther  to  the  imperial 
villa,  or  to  those  of  private  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  those  immediately  adjdning  the  outer  molo 
may  be  refened,  from  the  style  of  their  constmction, 
to  the  rdgn  of  Nero,  and  evidently  formed  part  of 
his  palace.  Excavations  which  have  been  made, 
firom  time  to  time,  among  these  ruins,  have  brought 
to  light  numerous  works  of  art  of  the  first  order, 
of  which  the  most  cdebrated  are  the  statue  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  that  commonly  known  as  the 
Fighting  Gladiator.  (Nibby,  Dwtomi  di  JUma^ 
vd.  L  p.  187.)  The  remains  of  the  port  constracted 
by  Nero,  which  are  extensive  and  well  preserved, 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  artificial,  and  formed  by 
two  moles,  the  one  projecting  immediately  from  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  the  other  opposite  to 
it,  enclosing  between  them  a  basin  cS  not  lees  than 
two  miles  in  drcumfinnence.  Great  part  of  this  is 
now  filled  with  sand,  but  its  circuit  may  still  be 
readily  traced.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  work,  Antium  could  have  had  no  regular  port 
(Strabo  expressly  teUs  us  that  it  had  none),  and 
notwithstanding  its  maritime  greatness,  was  ]no- 
bably  content  with  the  beach  below  the  town,  which 
was  partially  shdtered  by  the  projecting  headland 
on  the  W.  The  ruins  still  visible  at  ijitinm  are 
fuBy  described  by  Nibby  (^Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  181 — 197);  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  which 
have  been  found  there,  the  most  important  are  given 
by  Orelli  (Noe.  2273,  2648,  8180),  and  by  Nibby 
(/.  c).  Among  them  is  a  valuable  firagment  of  an 
ancient  calendar,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished: for  the  fixst  time  by  Volpi  {Tabula  Anita- 
tina,  4to.  Bomae,  1726),  and  by  Orelli  (vol.  iL 
pp»  394 — 405.) 
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Q.  Valerius,  the  Bomin  amialiBt,  was  a  native  of 
Antinm,  firom  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of 
AntiaSf  by  which  he  is  oommonly  known.  [£Ji.B.] 

ANTIYESTAEUH     [Bbllbbiux.] 

ANTONA.    [AuFOMA.] 

ANTONIin  VALLUM.     [BarAHHiA.] 

AirrONINOTOLIS.    [€k>iiffrABTiA,  or  Coh- 

ANTRON  ('Arrpidr,  Horn.  Strab.;  *Arrpdrcs, 
Dem.:  Etk,  *Arrp^iosi  F(md)j  a  tovm  of  Thessaly 
in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Maliac  golf,  and  oppoeite  Oreos  in  Euboea.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ilind  (ii.  697)  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  ProtesilanSf  and  also  in  the  Homerio  hymn  to 
Demeter  (489)  as  under  the  protectioii  of  that  god- 
dess. It  was  porchased  bj  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Peiaeas. 
(Dem.  Phil  ir.  p.  133,  Reiske;  Liv.  zlii  42,  67.) 
It  probably  owed  its  long  existence  to  the  composition 
of  its  rocks,  which  formshed  some  of  the  best  mill- 
stones in  Greece ;  hence  the  epithet  of  ver^cis  given 
to  it  in  the  hymn  to  Demeter  (2.  c).  Off  Antnm 
was  a  sunken  rock  (tpfui  S^MiAor)  called  the^Oaws 
*AyTp&yos,  at  mill-stone  of  Antron.  (Strab.  p.  435; 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Hesych.  «.  v.  MJAif ;  Enstath.  m  11. 
L  c;  Leake,  N<»Hhem  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  349.) 

ANTUNNACUM  (^Amdamach),  a  Roman  poet  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  R^ne,in  thetenritotyof  theUbiL 
[Treviri.]  It  is  placed  in  the  Itineraries,  on  the 
road  that  ran  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
it  is  also  placed  by  Ammlanns  Haroellinns  (zviii.  2) 
between  Bonna  {Bonn)  and  Bingium  (JSmgeny,  in 
his  list  of  the  seven  towns  on  the  Rhine,  which  Ju- 
liauus  repaired  during  his  govenunent  of  Gaul. 
Antunnacnm  had  been  damaged  or  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  with  other  towns  on  tUs  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Antonnacum  is  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  quarters  of  the  L^gio 
X.  Gemina;  and  the  transitioa  to  the  modeni 
appellatioa  appears  bom  its  name  *' Antenacfaa," 
in  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (Foringer,  ifafidftiie& 
der  aUen  Geog,  vol.  iiL  p.  155, 248.) 

The  wooden  bridge  which  Caesar  constructed 
(B.a  55)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  troops 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  was  probably  be- 
tween Andemaeh  and  CobteK^  and  perhitps  nearer 
AndennuA.  The  passages  of  Caesar  firom  which 
we  must  attempt  to  determine  the  positiaQ  of  his 
bridge,  for  he  gives  no  names  of  places  to  guide  us, 
are :  — B,  O.  iv.  15,  &&,  vL  8,  35.  [G.  L.] 

ANXAinJMorANXACA7{ayoir:JS:«ib.Anzanus, 
Plin. ;  Anzas,  -Uis,  Anzianus,  Inscrr.)  1.  A  dty  of 
the  Frentani,  situated  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  firom  the 
Adriatic,  and  8  firam  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sagrus 
or  SanffTO,  It  is  not  mentioned  in  histosy,  but  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  tlie  Frentani;  and  firom  numerous  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  municipal  town  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Its  territory  appears  to  have  been  assigned 
to  military  colonists  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  did 
not  retain  the  rank  of  a  cdony.  (Plin.  iiL  12. 
s.  17;  PtoLiii.  l.§  65;  Lib.  Colon. pw 259;  Zumpt, 
tk  Colon,  p.  307.)  The  name  is  retained  by  Uie 
modem  city  of  Xonckmo  (the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  floniiahiog  places 
in  this  part  of  Italy),  but  the  original  site  of  the 
ancient  dty  appears  to  have  been  at  a  spot  called 
II  CoMteUturef  near  the  church  of  Sta,  Ginfto,  about 
a  mile  to  the  NE.  ei  the  modem  town,  where  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  as  well  as  foundations  and  vestiges 
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of  ancient  buildings,  have  been  discovered.  Other 
inscriptions,  and  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  mosaic 
pavements,  &c.,  have  also  been  found  in  the  part  of 
the  present  dty  still  called  jMmciamo  FeodUo,  which 
thus  appears  to  have  been  peopled  at  least  under  the 
Roman  empire.  From  one  of  these  inscriptions  it 
would  appear  that  Anzanum  had  already  become  an 
important  emporium  or  centre  of  trade  for  all  the 
suiTonnding  country,  as  it  continued  to  be  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  which  it  still  owes  its  present 
importance.  (Romanelli,  vdL iiL  pp. 55—62;  Giu»- 
tiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  voL  t.  pp.  196 — ^205.)  The 
Itmeraries  give  the  distanfies  firam  ^n^nnnm  to  Or- 
tona  at  ziiL  miles  (probably  an  error  for  viiL),  to 
PaUanum  xvL,  and  to  Histonium  (iZ  Vattei)  zanr. 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  818;  Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A  town  of  Apulia  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  Sipontum  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Aufidtts.  The  Tab.  Peut.  places  it  at  9  M.  P.  finom 
the  former  dty,  a  distance  which  cdnrides  with  the 
Torre  di  Rivoli,  where  there  are  some  andent  re- 
mains.   (Romanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  204.)    [£.  H.  B.} 

ANXUR.      [TABBAGIHA.J 

A'ONES  C^*^0>  ^  >»°>^  0^  MOM  of  the  most 
andent  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  derived  their 
origin  firom  Aon,  a  son  of  Posddon.  (Strab.  p.  401, 
seq.;Paus.iz.  5.  §  1;  Lycophr.  1209;  Ant. Lib.  25; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V9.  "Aorcs,  BomritL)  They  appear  to 
have  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  rich  plains  about  Thebes, 
a  portion  of  which  was  called  the  Aonian  plain  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  412).  Both  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  Boeotia  is  frequently  called  Aonia, 
and  the  adjective  Aonius  is  used  as  synonymoos 
with  Boeotian.  (Callim.  JkL  75;  Serv.  ad  Viay. 
Aen.  vL  65;  GelL  ziv.  6.)  Hence  the  Muses,  who 
frequented  Mt.  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  are  called  Aooides 
and  Aoniae  Sorores.  (Ov.  Met,  v.  833;  Jnv.  vii. 
58,  et  ahbi;  of.  Httller,  Orckomenoe,  p.  124,  seq. 
2nded.) 

ACNIA.    rAoiraa.] 

AOBNUS  (fi^AoffPos  wcrpo,  I  9,  the  Soek  mae- 
ceeeible  to  Mrxb).  1.  In  India  inta  Gangem,alofty 
and  predpitouB  rode,  where  the  Indians  of  tlw 
countcy  N.  of  the  Indus,  between  it  and  the  Cophen 
(Ca6iiQ,  and  particularly  the  people  of  Baura, 
made  a  stand  against  Alexander,  b.  a  327.  (Ar- 
rian.  Anab,  iv.  28,  foil.,  Ind,  5.  §  10;  Died.  xviL 
85;  Curt  viiL  11;  Strab.  xv.  p.688.)  It  is  d». 
scribed  as  200  stadia  in  circuit,  and  firom  11  to  16 
in  height  (nearly  7000 — 10,000  foet),  perpen- 
dicular on  all  aides,  and  with  a  level  Bommit, 
abounding  in  springs,  woods,  and  cultivated  grannd. 
It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  used  as  a  refuge 
in  war,  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  The 
tradition,  that  Hercules  had  thriioe  foiled  to  take  it, 
inflamed  still  more  Alexander's  constant  ambition 
of  achieving  seeming  ImpossibilitieB.  By  a  com- 
bination of  stratagems  and  bold  attacks,  which  are 
related  at  length  by  the  historians,  he  drove  the 
Indians  to  desert  the  post  in  a  sort  of  pamc,  and, 
setting  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  destauyed  most 
of  them.  Having  celebrated  his  victory  with  sacri- 
fices, and  erected  on  the  mountain  altan  to  Minerva 
and  Victoiy,  he  established  there  a  garrison  under 
the  command  of  Sidcottns. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  oertuntj,  the  po- 
sition of  Aonios.  It  was  dearly  somewhere  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Indus,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
Cophen(Ca6i(Q.  It  was  very  near  a  dty  called  Em- 
bohma,  on  the  Indus,  the  name  of  which  points  to  a 
podtionat  the  mouth  of  some  tribntaiy  river.    This 
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to  be  Uk  onlj  gramid  <»  which  Bitter  pliioes 
ymktJUmm.  at  the  ooofluenfie  of  the  Gophen  uad  the 
lodoB.  But  the  irhole  ooane  of  the  namtiTe,  in 
the  histnrime,  eeema  dearly  to  leqidre  a  positioD 
higher  vp  tiie  Indue,  at  the  mootiiof  thejBMrrMdoo 
for  ^'^'^r'*  "thtX  Aanaa  itadf  alao  ivaa  doae  to 
tbs  Indne,  la  atated  bj  Diodoroa,  Ooitioa,  and 
Straho;  and  thoo^  the  aame  wooJd  acaroelj  be 
jufcucd  fran  Anian,  he  aaja  nothing  poeitivelj  to 
the  eentnry.  The  miatake  of  Sbabo,  that  the 
of  the  rock  ia  mahed  bj  the  Indoa  iMor  te 
18  not  BO  Teiy  great  aa  might  at  fint  aigfat 
;  fer,  in  fiomTnnn  irith  the  other  andent 
he  nndentanda  bj  the  aoHree  of  the 
indoa,  the  pface  whan  it  braaika  throogh  the  chain 
of  the  JKwflfayg. 

The  name  Annnia  ie  aa  eiample  of  the  ngnifi- 
which  the  Greeka  were  find  of 
cmmpliona  o^  or  aobstitntea  for, 
the  native  namea.  In  like  manner,  DionTdna  Pe- 
riegeteaca]ktlwJiiDM<ayo''Ao|»i'ir(1151).  [P.  8.] 

2.  A  (otf  in  Ractrianai  Ainan  (liL  89)  apeaka 
of  Aonoaand  Bactim  aa  the  laigeat  cttiea  in  the 
ooaatrj  of  the  BaotriL  Aomna  liad  aa  acropolia 
(ttKlpa).  in  wUeh  Afcrraadar  kft  a  garrison  atfter 
taking  the  place.  There  ia  no  indication  of  ita  die, 
ezeept  thai  Akiandwr  took  it  befive  he  reached 
Oiena.  [G.  L.] 

AOBSI  CAsp^M:  Strab.,  PtdL,  PHn.,  Steph.B.), 
or  ADOfiSI  (Tae.  Jim.  ziL  15),  a  nrnnerona  and 
powerfii]  people,  both  ia  Enrope  and  in  Aaia. 
Ptofanj  (m.  5.  S  22)  aamaa  the  Enropean  Aoid 
anong  die  peofka  of  Sannatia,  between  tlie  Venedic 
Gnlf  {Baiiie)  and  the  RUpaeaa  moantaina  (i  e. 
in  the  eaatem  p»rt  of  Praaaia),  and  plaoea  them 
a  of  the  Agm&Tid,  and  N.  of  the  Pagyritae. 
Ihe  Aaiade  Aeni  he  placea  in  Sejthia  intra 
Lnaam,  on  dw  NK  ahore  of  the  Gaapian,  between 
the  Adotae^  who  dwelt  E.  of  the  month  of  the  river 
Bha  (Fo^),  and  the  Jazartae,  iHio  extended  to 
the  lirv  Jazartea  (d.  14.  §  10).  The  hitter  ia 
auppeaed  to  hsve  been  the  original  poaition  of  the 
people^  aa  Straho  expreaslj  atatea  (xi  p.  506); 
baft  §£  oonzae  the  aaoOM  qneation  ariaea  aa  ia  the 
of  the  other  great  tnbee  foond  both  in  Enro^ 
Sarmatta  and  Adatio  Scjthia;  and  ao  Eidi. 
wald  aedo  the  original  dwdea  of  the  Aord  in  the 
Bneriao  provinoe  St  Vologda,  on  the  atrangth  of 
the  TCeemUaaioe  of  the  name  to  that  of  theFinniah 
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tof  the  jE^je,  now  fimnd  there.  (^Geoff,  d,  Cdtp, 
MmroB^  ppL  858y  fidL)  Plinj  mentiaoa  the  Earo- 
widi  the  Bamaxobii,  aa  tribea  of  the 
in  the  genonl  aenae  of  that  woid,  in^ 
dadingthe  '^  Seythin  racea  '  who  dwdt  doog  the 
K.  ootfft  of  the  Endue  E.  of  the  month  of  the 
Daanbe;  and  more  apedficallj,  next  to  the  Getae 
(it.  12.a.25,  xLa.l8> 

The  chief  aeat  of  the  Aorai,  and  where  they  ap- 
pear in  faistarj,  waa  in  the  ooontiy  between  the 
Taaab,  the  Evxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Gaocaena. 
Here  Stnho  phM»a  (xL  p.  492),  S.  of  the  nomade 
SeythiaBa,  who  dwdl  oo  waggona,  the  Sarmatianw, 
who  na  alao  Scjthiana,  namely  the  Aord  and 
Sizad,  —tanking  to  the  S.aB&raathe  Caoeaaian 
moantaina;  aome  of  them  bdng  nomadea,  and 
othcn  dwdfing  in  teata,  and  euMrating  the  knd 
(enp-froi  nd  'yteyyeQ.  Farther  on  (pw  506),  he 
ipeaka  more  paitiealady  of  the  Aord  and  Shad; 
bat  the  "TMMnrfwg  18  obaciuwl  by  errors  in  the  text. 
The  aenae  aeeme  to  be,  aa  given  in  Groaknrd'a 
♦■^^mhtrm,  that  thoe  were  tiftea  of  the  Aord  and 


the  Sirad  on  the  £.  dde  of  the  Paloa  Maeotia 
(Sea  ofAmfv)^  the  fanner  dwelling  on  the  TanaXi, 
and  the  latter  farther  to  the  S.  on  the  Achaideoa, 
a  river  flowing  from  the  Caocaaoa  into  the  Maeotia. 
Both  were  powerfol,  for  when  Plianiaoea  (the 
aen  of  Mithridatea  the  Great)  hdd  the  Idngdom  of 
Bospoma,  he  waa  fonudied  with  20,000  horaemen 
by  AbeMSoa,  king  of  the  Sirad,  and  with  800,000 
I7-  ^adinea,  king  of  the  Aord.  Bat  both  theee 
peoplea  are  regarded  by  Straho  aa  only  exilea  of  the 
great  nation  S  the  Aord,  who  dwdt  farther  to  the 
north  (rSfv  kimripm^  ol  tbwXAopaoi),  and  who  as- 
aiated  Phamaoea  with  a  atill  greater  force.  These 
more  northern  Aord,  he  adds,  poeeeMed  the  greater 
part  of  the  ooaat  of  the  Caapian,  and  carried  on  an 
exteodve  traffic  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  merchan- 
diaa,  which  they  brooght  on  camda  from  Media  and 
Annama.  Th^  were  rich  and  wore  oroamenta  of 
gdd. 

In  A.  D.  50,  the  Aorai,  or,  aa  Tadtna  calls  them, 
Adorai,  dded  Cotya,  king  of  Bosporaa,  and  the 
Bomana  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  agdnst  the  rebel 
Mithridatea,  who  waa  aadated  hj  the  Sirad.  (Tac. 
Afm»  ziL  15.) 

Some  modem  writers  attempt  to  identify  the 
Aord  with  the  Avars,  ao  celebrated  in  Byzantine 
and  medieval  hiatory.  [P.  &] 

AOUS,  more  rarely  AEAS  ("Amos.  'AAot,  'A^, 
PoL  Strah.  liv.:  Alar,  Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  p.  316; 
S(7ha,  a.  9.  'lAAi^i;  Staph.  B. «.  v.  Aiducfmw;  Yd. 
Max.  i.  5.  est.  2;  erroneooaiy  called  Amua,  "Anos 
by  Pl^  Com.  38,  and  Ahab,  "Ayor ,  by  Dion  Gaaa. 
xfi.  45 :  Fttfas,  VuUoaf  Foeiiasa),  the  chief  river 
of  IDyria,  or  Ejirna  Nova,  xiaes  in  Moont  Lacmon, 
the  northern  part  of  the  lOQge  of  Monnt  Pindoa, 
Sows  in  a  nora-westerly  direction,  then  ^  saddenly 
taxna  a  little  to  the  aoathward  of  west;  and  having 
parsoed  thia  coarse  for  12  mileB,  between  two 
moantaina  of  extreme  ateepneaa,  then  recovers  ita 
north-western  direction,  which  it  parsaea  to  the 
sea,"  into  which  it  falls  a  little  a  of  Apollonia. 
(Herod,  ix.  93;  Strab.,  Staph.  B.,  U.  ee,;  I«eake, 
Northern  GreteOy  voL  iv.  pw  384.)  The  two  moon- 
tuna  mentioned  above  approach  very  near  each 
other,  and  form  the  odebrated  paas,  now  called  the 
SUna  o/tho  Vi6ia^  and  known  in  antiqaity  by  the 
name  of  the  Faucbi  AanQomaraBa,  from  ita  vi- 
cinity to  the  city  of  Andsoneia.  (Faoces  ad  An- 
tigoneam,  liv.  xzzii  5 ;  rd  wV  'Arrryrfwior  tfrtid, 
PoL  ii.  5.)  AntigoneU  (JtptUm)  waa  dtoated 
near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  paaa  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Aoaa  with  a  iiver,  now  called  Dkryno, 
Drinoj  or  JDrtmo,  At  the  termination  of  the  paaa 
on  the  aonth  ia  the  modem  village  of  KHaira,  a 
name  which  it  has  obviously  recdved  from  its  dto- 
ation.  It  waa  in  thia  pasa  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  prqgreea 
of  the  Bonian  cobsoI,  T.  Qoinctiaa  Fhonininaa,  into 
Epirna.  Philip  was  encamped  with  the  main  body 
of  hia  Unces  on  Mount  Aeropoa,  and  hia  general, 
Athenagoraa,  with  the  light  troqpa  on  Mount  Aa- 
nana.  (liv.  /.  c.)  If  Philip  waa  encamped  on  the 
right  beak  of  the  river,  aa  there  seems  every  reason 
for  bdieving,  Aeropua  corresponds  to  Jfoted  7Ve6i»- 
dia,  aad  Amaoa  to  MimiU  NtmirUika.  The  pasa  ia 
wdl  described  by  Plntardi  {Flanma,  8)  in  a  passage 
which  he  probably  borrowed  from  Pdybioa.  He 
compares  it  to  the  defile  of  the  Pendna  at  Tempe, 
adding  *<  that  it  is  defident  m  the  beautifal  grovea, 
the  vodant  fbreete,  the  pleasant  retreats  and  mea- 
dows which  border  the  Pendus;  bat  m  the  lofty 
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and  pracipiioQS  monnteiiw,  in  the  prafoiidity  of  tlie 
oarrcm  fitsnre  between  them,  in  the  npi^ty  and 
magnitade  of  the  riyer,  in  the  ringle  narrow  path 
along  the  bank,  the  two  placee  are  exactly  idike. 
Henoe  it  is  diflBcolt  for  an  annj  to  {mms  nnder  an j 
circnmatances,  and  impoflsible  when  the  jdaoe  is 
defended  hj  an  enemj.**  (Quoted  by  Leake,  vol.  L 
p.  389.)  It  ia  tme  that  Plutarch  in  this  passage 
calls  the  river  Apsus,  bnt  the  Aons  is  eridentlj 
meant.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  L  pp.31, 
seq.,  383,  seq.  toL  ir.  p.  116.) 

APAMEIA,  -EA,  or  -LA  dAwdfuia:  Eth,  'Aw- 
AM^s,  Apameensis,  Apamenas,  Apamenos,  ApamSns), 
1.  CKHiat  d-MudlUe),  a  large  city  of  Syria,  sitnated 
in  tile  valley  of  the  OranteB,and  capital  of  the  provinoe 
of  Apamene.  (Steph.  B.  «.  tr. ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752 ; 
Ptol.  Y.  15.  §  19;  'Festos  Avienna,  t.  1083;  An- 
ton. Itin. ;  Hierodes.)  It  was  fortiSSed  and  enlarged 
by  Selencns  Nicator,  who  gave  it  its  name  after  his 
^dfe  Apama  (not  his  mother,  as  Steph.  B.  asserts; 
oomp.  Strab.  p.  578).  In  pursnanoe  of  his  policy 
of  **  Hellenizuig "  Syria,  it  bore  the  Macedonian 
name  of  Pella.  The  fortress  (see  Groskmd's  note 
on  Strabo,  p. 752)  was  placed  upon  a  hill;  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Orantes,with  the  lake  and  marshes,  gave 
it  a  peninsular  form,  whoice  its  other  name  of 
Xtf^infitrot.  Selencns  had  his  commissariat  there, 
500  elephants,  with  30,000  mares,  and  300  stallions. 
The  pretender,  Tryphon  Diodotus,  made  Apamea 
the  basis  of  his  operations.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  Josephns 
{AnL  xIt.  3.  §  2)  relates,  that  Pompeius  marching 
south  from  his  winter  quarters,  probably  at  or  near 
Antioch,  razed  the  fortress  of  Apamea.  In  the 
revolt  of  Syria  under  Q.  Caecilins  Bassus,  it  held 
oat  for  three  years  till  ihe  arrival  of  Cassins,  b.  c. 
46.  (Dion.  Cass.  zlviL  26—28;  Joseph.  jS.  J.  L 
10.  §  10.) 

In  the  Crusades  it  vras  still  a  flourishing  and 
important'  place  under  the  Arabic  name  of  FdnUeh^ 
and  was  occupied  by  Tancred.  (Wilken,  Oesek, 
der  K%,  vol.  ii.  p.  474 ;  Abulfeda,  Teh,  Syr.  pp.  1 14, 
157.)  This  name  and  site  have  been  long  forgotten 
in  the  country.  Miebnhr  heard  that  Fdmieh  was 
now  called  KOat  O-Mndlk,  (Reite,  voL  iii.  p. 
97.)  And  Burckhardt  (TVoveb,  p.  138)  found  the 
castie  of  this  name  not  fiir  from  the  lake  El  TcUtah; 
and  fixes  upon  it  as  the  site  of  Apamea. 

Ruins  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  and  of 
an  enormous  extent,  are  still  standing,  the  re- 
nuuns,  probably,  of  the  temples  of  whi<^  Sosomen 
speaks  (vii.  15);  part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  In  an 
ancient  casUe  situated  on  a  lull;  the  remainder  is 
to  be  found  in  the  plain.  In  the  adjacent  lake 
are  the  celebrated  black  fish,  the  source  of  much 
wealth.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  city  in  Mesopotamia.  Stepnanns  (s.  v, 
'Airdiftcia)  describes  Apameia  as  in  the  territory 
of  the  Meseni,  *'  and  surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  at 
which  place,  that  is  Apameia,  or  it  may  mean,  in 
which  country,  Meeene,  the  Tigris  ia  divided ;  on 
the  right  part  there  flows  round  a  river  Sellas,  and 
on  the  left  the  Tigris,  having  the  same  name  with 
the  large  one."  It  does  not  appear  what  writer  he 
is  copying ;  bnt  it  may  be  Arnan.  Pliny  (vi.  27) 
says  of  the  Tigris,  *^  that  anmnd  Apameia,  a  town 
of  Mesene,  on  this  side  of  the  Babylonian  Seleuceia, 
125  miles,  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  channels, 
by  one  channel  it  flows  to  the  sonih  and  to  Seleuceia, 
washing  all  along  Mesene;  by  the  other  channel, 
turning  to  the  north  at  the  bade  of  the  same  nation 
(Mesene),  it  divides  the  plains  called  Canchae :  when 
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the  waters  have  muted  again,  the  river  is  called 
Pasidgris."  There  was  a  place  near  SeSenoe  called 
Coche  (Amm.  Marc  xxiy.  5,  and  the  notes  of  V»> 
lesius  aiad  Lindelnog) ;  and  the  ate  of  Seknoeta 
is  below  Bagdad.  These  are  the  only  points  in  the 
description  that  are  certain.  It  seems  difficult  to 
explam  the  passage  of  Pliny,  or  to  determine  the 
probable  site  of  Apameia.  It  cannot  be  at  jEbmo, 
as  some  suppose,  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  for  both  Stephanns  and  PUny  plaoe  Apameia 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  is  divided.  Pliny 
places  Digba  at  Koma,  "  in  ripa  Tigris  circa  oon- 
flnentes," — at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Bnt  Pliny  has  another  Apameia  (vL  31),  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  Tigris;  and  he  |daoes  k  in 
Sittaoene.  It  received  the  name  of  Apameia  from 
the  mother  of  Antiochns  Soter,  the  first  of  the  Se- 
lenddae.  Pliny  adds:  '*  haec  dividitur  Archoo,"  as 
if  a  stream  flowed  through  the  town.  D'Anville 
(L'^^i^pArate  e<  20  7y^)  supposes  that  this  Apameia 
was  at  the  point  wim  die  jD^eiJ,  nowdry,br«ndwd 
off  from  the  Tigris.  D'Anville  places  the  bifnrcatian 
near  Samarrah,  and  there  he  puts  Apameia.  But 
Lynch  {London  Qtog.  Journal,  voL  ix.  pc  473) 
shows  that  the  DijeU  brsnched  off  near  Jibbaraky  a 
Uttle  north  of  340N.lat  He  supposes  that  the  i)^ 
once  swvpt  the  end  of  the  Median  wall  and  flowed 
between  it  and  Jibbarah.  Somewhere,  then,  about 
this  place  Apameia  may  have  been,  for  this  point  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Tigris  is  one  d^reeof  latitude 
N.  of  Seleuceia,  and  if  the  course  of  the  river  is 
measured,  it  wUl  probaUy  be  not  far  from  the  dis- 
tance which  Pliny  gives  (cxxv.  M.  P.).  The  Me- 
sene then  was  between  the  Tigris  and  the  D^eil;  or 
a  tract  called  Mesene  is  to  be  placed  there.  The 
name  Sellas  in  Stephanua  is  probably  corrupt,  and 
the  last  editor  of  Stephanns  may  have  done  wrong 
in  preferring  it  to  the  reading  Delas,  which  ia  nearer 
the  name  DijeU.  Pliny  may  mean  the  same  place 
Apameia  in  both  the  extracts  that  have  been  given ; 
though  some  suppose  that  he  ia  speaking  rf  two 
dififorent  places. 

3.  In  OsrhoSne,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  opposite  to  Zeugma,  founded  by  Selencns 
Micator.  (Plm.  t.  21.)  A  bridge  of  boats  kept  up 
a  communication  between  Zeugma  and  Apameia. 
The  place  is  now  BuaP'hala, 

4.  (IfedaiMa,  MmUmia),  in  Bithynia,  waa  origi- 
nally called  M^pAeia  (Steph.  B.  a.  9.  'A«4^ui), 
and  was  a  colony  from  Colophon.  (Plin.  t.  32.) 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  frther  of  Perseus,  took  the 
town,  as  it  appears,  during  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  against  the  king  of  Pei^amus,  and  he  gave  the 
place  to  Pmsias,  his  ally,  king  of  Bithynia.  Pru- 
sias  gave  to  Myrlea,  iriiich  &us  became  a  Bithj- 
nian  town,  the  name  of  his  wifis  Apameia.  The 
place  was  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cins,  and  NW. 
of  Prusa.  The  fiomans  made  Apameia  a  colony, 
apparently  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  Julius  Caesar;  the  epigraph  on  the  coins 
of  the  Roman  period  contains  the  title  Julia.  The 
coins  of  the  period  before  the  Roman  dominion  have 
the  epigraph  Kwofumy  VLvpiKwrmr.  Pliny  (Ajp. 
x.  56),  when  governor  of  Bithynia,  asked  for  the 
directions  of  Tngan,  as  to  a  daim  made  by  this  co- 
lonia,  not  to  have  their  accounts  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure examined  by  the  Roman  governor.  From 
a  passage  of  Ulpian  (JHg.  50.  tit.  15.  a.  11)  we 
learn  the  form  Apamena:  "  est  in  Bithynia  colonia 
Apamena." 
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i.  CH  KiCvr^),  A  town  of  Phi7gU,  boiK  OMr 
C^oBB  b;  ABtiodmi  jSoIer,  mnd  nuned  kfter  bis 
aaOtr  Afima.  Stnbg  (p.  STT)  Hfa,  tbat  "  the 
tom  1»  at  the  nnn*  (JH^AAf)  of  ttM  Uanju, 
ud  the  nrs-  flm  tlmxigh  tba  middle  of  (be  eH;, 
bniog  it*  oiigm  in  tbe  dtj,  md  being  auned  dawn 
to  tin  nliiirtB  with  aTioleDtaiid  pndpitoiiieiinait 
il  janH  tbe  Miieniin  "     This  puMtge  11117  '"^  1" 

Gnakiad'a  nuulttiai  (Genua  TVoiuL  o/Slrabo, 
W.  iLp.  &ai).  Stnbo  obeerra  tbit  (be  Muutda- 
nana,  bdbn  ita  jmctica  with  tbe  Hirajita,  * 
itreieB  caited  Orgafl»  vhicb  flvwB  genttj  tbnugb  ■ 
kni  egontij  pii»imi«B].  Tbii  npd  itnam  ii 
'  -  -  by  Herodotn*  (tii.  36>  The 
w  fixed  U  Dmair,  when  there 
»  Stnbo'a  dcecii|i(ini  (Ha- 
lei,  ^  Td.  ii.  p.  4S9}.  Leak* 
(^•H  jrnitr,  p.  lS6,&c.)haa  collected  Iheandent 

^,  nd.  L  p.  901)  WB  tba  fint  who  dsily  nJ 
that  Anamcia  man  be  M  ikoHSr ;  and  hia  cooda- 
a  Latin  inacnjitian  which  he 
at  a  white  marble,  which 


iS"sr^ 

midtntUii 

ne,    Hamittaii  copied 
Omoir  (Appeoto, 

j^^J^^it^ 
w»  collected  in  tbia 
ia  a  chert  or  oefler. 
fint  Celaenae,  thsi 
bich  camut  be  qtiite 
a  different  place  trim 
But  there  ma;  bare 

*oLn.>     TlM  mme  Cibotite 
efApuseia,  adit  baa  been  0 
eo  called  6«n  ^  wealth  that 
peal  emperiom;  (br  .Arrrf. 
PliBj  (..  S9)  .ija  that  it  w. 
CihutM,  MDd  th«.  Apameia;  . 
anect,  bteaw  Celaenae  wu 
Ap^neia.  thoogh  «>r  it. 

caDxd  Cihotna.     There  are  tfa 


When  Strafao  wrote  Ajamna  waa  a  place  of  great 
trade  b  tbe  Banan  pnniDce  of  Aaia,  neit  in  tm- 
putaaca  to  Epbena.  Ita  commerce  waa  owing  to 
ita  pootiai  on  tbe  grtat  nad  to  Cappadocia,  and  it 
waa  ako  the  ceotie  ef  other  roada.     When  Cicero 

within  bii  jnriadictica  (od  Fam,  oil.  67),  but  the 

ili aia.  or  anTCotaa,  of  Apuneia  waa  afterward* 

irttacbed.to  tbe  pnrince  1^  Ana.    PlinT  mnmeratei 

maa,  and  he  ut«erT«»  that  there  were 
ofKltkiBle. 

TIm  Botmtrj  ahmt  Apameia  baa  been  ahaken  bj 
carthqoakeat  caie  ot  whieb  ia  recorded  aa  having 
h^ipaied  in  the  time  of  Claadill*  (TadL  ' 
ziL  M):  aid  on  tbia  occwioo  the  pajmctit  of 
to  the  Bianana  waa  ranilled  for  five  jear*.  Nico- 
las at  DamHCUB  (Alhea.  p.  33S) 
■aitlajBake  at  A|iiiDaa  at  a  imioaa  date,  daring 
the  Mithridetic  war;  lakes  appeared 
WS1  hetiare,  and  rirsa  and  apingi ;  and 
exiBted  befcn  diaBppeand.  6(r*bo  (p.  579)  apaiki 
of  thi*  great  calsabvphe,  and  of  i  ' 


toaaiaitUd  bj  Hiecaclfs  ammg  the  epiJcopU  citic) 
of  ^aidia,  to  which  drriaiao  it  bad  beei  tranaferred. 
Tba  Uabopa  of  Apanxia  nt  in  the  onnciia  of  Ni- 
oea.  AinuUl  oootMida  that  Apameia,  at  an  earljr 
period  b>  tbe  birtci;  of  CbriitiBnity,  had  a  cbnrcb, 
■bI  b«  '—*'""  tUs  optoioD  bj  the  fact  of  there 
bong  the  mina  of  a  Chriatian  dumb  there.  It  is 
fnfaaUe  cnoBgh  that  Chiiilianiq'  was  (mrty  eeta- 
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bliabeil  hoe,  and  ma  that  St.  PaiJ  nuted  tbe 
place,  fcr  be  went  tbimghont  PhiTgia.  Bnt  tbe 
mere  Hrmmrtanm  of  tbe  remains  ot  a  choirb  at 
*[-'■—''  pimn  nothing  aa  to  the  time  wben  Chria- 
ttamt7  was  eatabliihed  then. 


,  A  otj  of  PaRtua,  nev  Bbagae  (Sej) 
ga*  waa  500  atadia  fraa  tbe  Cupiae  Pjlaa, 
(Strab.  p.  513.)  ApuDSia  waa  one  cf  U»  towns 
bnilt  in  these  puts  bj  the  Greiki  atler  the  Mace. 
dmias  oooqaeeU  ni  Asia.  It  •eeoii  to  be  the  same 
Apamma  which  is  mmliaied  hj  Ammianns  Uar- 
teUinna  (iiiii.  6).  [G.  L.] 

APANESTAJi,  or  APENE8TAE  {AT*»*rrai), 
a  town  CO  the  coaat  rf  Apnlia,  placed  bj  Ptttlem; 
ammg  the  Daonian  ApnhaDB,  near  Spcaitanj. 
PHn;,  OD  tbe  contrarj,  ennminta  tile  Afaukb- 
TDn,  pnbablj  tbe  lame  people,  amoDg  the  "  Cala- 
biwnm  Heditemnd."  Bat  it  haa  been  pbiosiblj 
oonjecinred  that  *'  Amealo,'  a  name  otherwise  an- 
known,  which  appeara  in  tlie  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  315), 
between  Baiimn  and  Egnalia,  ia  a  coinption  of  Ibe 
Batne  name.  If  this  be  corect,  the  distaticee  then 
given  wonld  lead  ua  to  place  it  at  S.  Vita,  3  miles 
W.  of  Foligmiaio,  where  then  an  aome  remaiiia  if 
an  ancient  town,  (Plin.  iii.  II,  16;  Pld.  iii.  1. 
§  18;  BomaneUi,   yd.  iL  p.  IBS.)         [E.  H.B.] 

AFARNL     [PiBMi.] 

AFATU'RCU,  or  APATITBUS  (;Awiiaifer, 
Strab.]  -/LtiirovfBI,  Staph.  B.,  PtoL),  a  town  of 
the  Sindae,  on  llie  Pcoilas  Eniinns,  near  tbe  Boo- 
poma  CimmerioB,  which  was  almoet  uninbabitcd  ia 
Plinj'a  time.  It  poaaeaeed  a  cdebnled  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Afatnma  (tbe  Deceiver);  and  there  wai 
also  a  temple  to  tbia  goddcaa  in  the  ndgbbotmng 
town  of  Phanagoria.  (Stnb.  li.  p.  493;  Plin. 
vi.  6;  Ptol.  T.  9.  §  S;  SUfb.  B.  1.  v.) 

Al'AVARGTICE'NE  CAToMipftrw^Mt.  Md. 
Char.  pp.S,  7,  ed.  Hodson;  'Aprmji^,  or  fTapav*- 
Tunp^,  Ptol.  tI.  9.  g  1 ;  Apatobtdik,  Plin.  vl 
IB.  s.  18j  ZaPADBTaRE,  Jnitin.  ili.  fi),  a  diiliict 
of  Paribia,  in  tbe  soath-eastem  part  of  ibt  country, 
with  a  atroDglf  IbrtiSed  dly,  called  Daniom,  or 
Dnra,  bailt  hj  Amces  I.,  aitoaled  on  tbe  moontaiu 
of  the  Zapaortsni.     (JualiiL  Lc.) 

APENNI'NUS  UONS  (1  'Aw^rrinr.  -ri  '/irir. 
rttvf  opor.  Tbe  sLngolar  form  ia  generaUj  nsed,  in 
Greek  aa  well  aa  Latin,  but  both  Poljbioa  and 
Stiabo  nrraainiallj  have  vd  'Aw/rrira  fpi).  In 
Latin  tbe  siDgabir  onlj  ia  need  by  tbe  best  writen), 
Tbe.Jpeiina«(,acbataof  moonlaina  which  tnrenia 
alnwst  the  wbde  length  of  Italj,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  constituting  the  backbone  of  that  coun- 
try, and  detemuning  its  conSgunUon  and  pbjidcal 
cbaracteis.  The  name  ia  prebablj  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  craitaina  tbe  root  Pec,  a  hud  or  haght,  which 
ia  Ibond  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects.  Whether  it  may 
origiualiy  have  been  applied  to  aotne  particular  mass 
or  group  of  monntaina,  from  which  it  wu  sulw- 
qocntly  extended  to  the  whole  chain,  aa  tbe  mngular 
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form  of  the  Dame  might  lead  us  to  siupeet,  ia  im- 
certain:  but  the  more  extensive  oae  of  the  name  ia 
folly  eatabliahed,  when  it  first  appears  in  histoiy. 
The  general  featores  and  direotioa  of  the  chain  are 
well  described  both  by  Poljbins  and  Strabo,  who 
speak  of  the  Apennines  as  extending  from  their 
janction  with  the  Alps  in  an  unbroken  range  almost 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  bat  taming  off  as  they  ap> 
proached  the  coast  (in  the  neighboorhood  of  Aiind- 
nnm  and  Ancona),  and  extending  from  thence 
thronghont  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  throogh 
Samniom,  Lacania,  and  Bruttiom,  antil  they  ended 
at  the  promontory  cf  Leaoopetrai  on  the  Sicilian 
Sea.  Polybias  adds,  that  throoghoat  their  coone 
from  the  plains  of  the  Pados  to  their  soathem  ck- 
tremity  they  fonned  the  diyiding  ridge  between  the 
waters  which  flowed  respectively  to  tiie  Tyrrhenian 
and  Adriatic  seaa^  The  same  thing  ia  stated  by 
Lacan,  whose  poetical  description  of  the  Apennines 
is  at  the  same  time  distingnisheil  by  geographical 
accaracy.  (PoL  iL  16,  iiL  110;-  Stzab.  iL  p.  12B, 
V.  p.  SIX;  Ptol.iiil.§44;  Loean.  xL  396— 438; 
CUadian.  de  VI.  Cam,  Son,  286.)  But  an  aoca- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  coarse  and  physical  characten 
of  this  range  of  moontains  is  so  neoessaxy  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  the  seography  of  Itsly,  and 
the  histoiy  of  the  nationa  that  inhahit4Ml  the  diffi»- 
rent  provinces  of  the  pfninsnla,  that  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give  in  this  pboe  a  more  detailed  aocoant 
of  the  phjiical  geography  of  the  Apennines. 

Thoe  was  modi  diffennca  of  opimon  among 
ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  geographers,  in  regard 
to  the  point  they  asuigned  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Apennines,  or  nSher  for  their  jnnotion  with 
the  Alps,  of  which  they  may,  in  &ct,  be  considered 
only  as  a  great  o&hoot.  Pdybins  describes  the 
Apennines  as  extending  almost  to  the  nflighhooihood 
of  MaasiHa,  ao  that  he  amt  have  comprised  under 
this  appellation  all  that  part  of  the  Muitime  Alps, 
which  extend  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  west  of 
Genoa,  and  even  beyond  Nice  towards  MarseilleB. 
Other  writers  fixed  on  the  port  of  Herenles  Monoecns 
(Jfonaeo)  as  the  point  of  demarcation:  but  Strabo 
extends  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  as  fiur  £.  as 
Vada  Sabbata  (  Vado\  and  says  that  the  Apennines 
begin  about  Genoa:  a  distinctiaa  apparentiy  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  the  Romans,  who  fre- 
qaently  apply  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
country  of  the  Ingram,  about  Albmgn.  {Iav* 
xxviiL  46;  Tac.  Hitt.  iL  12.^  Nearly  the  same 
distinction  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  modem 
geographers,  who  have  rqparded  the  Apennines  as 
commencing  from  the  neighboozhood  of  Sawma,  im- 
mediately at  the  back  of  which  the  range  is  so  low 
that  the  pass  between  tiiat  dty  and  Caroarty  ia.  the 
valley  of  the  Bormida,  does  not  exceed  the  height 
of  1300  leet  But  the  limit  must,  in  any  case,  be 
an  arbitrary  one:  there  is  no  real  break  or  inter- 
mption  of  tile  mountain  chain.  The  mountains  be- 
hind Genoa  itself  are  still  of  very  modente  deration, 
but  after  that  the  range  increases  rapidly  in  height, 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  extends  in  a  broad  unbroken 
mass  almost  in  a  direct  line  (in  an  £S£.  direction) 
till  it  approaches  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Through- 
out this  part  of  its  oouise  the  range  fivms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy, 
which  extends  without  intemption  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet, 
while  its  average  height  ranges  between  3000  and 
4000  feet    Its  northern  declivity  presents  a  re- 
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markable  anifonnity :  the  long  ranges  of  hills  wfaidi 
descend  from  the  centrsl  <£am,  neariy  at  right 
angles  to  its  durectioa,  constantly  apprnarhmg  wittia 
a  few  miles  of  the  straight  line  of  the  Via  Aeiniha 
throughout  its  whole  length  from  Aziminom  te 
Placentia,  but  without  ever  eroasing  iL  On  iti 
southern  side,  on  the  contnry,  it  sends  out  eerveral 
detached  arms,  or  lateral  rsnges,  some  cf  which 
attain  to  an  elevatioa  littie  inferior  tB  that  of  the 
central  chain.  Such  is  the  kAj  and  ragged  laqge 
which  separates  the  vallies  of  the  Macn  and  Anaer 
(SercMo),  and  contains  the  cdebnted  raarl»le  quar- 
ries of  Carrara ;  the  highest  point  of  which  (the 
Pitao  dUcoeUo)  is  not  kss  than  5800  feet  abore 
the  sea.  Similar  ridges,  though  of  somewhat  kss 
eleration,  divide  the  upper  and  lower  vallies  of  the 
Anus  fitim  each  other,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tiber 
from  the  former. 

But  after  approaching  within  a  ahovt  ^Ustanoe  of 
the  Adiiatio,  so  as  to  send  down  its  lower  akpes 
withm  a  few  miles  of  Ariiiiiinmi,  the  chain  of  the 
Apenmnes  suddenly  takes  a  tnm  to  the  SSK,  and 
assumes  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  it  preserves,  with  little  atteration, 
to  the  frontien  of  Lucania.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
range  that  all  the  highest  summits  of  the  Apemunes 
are  feimd:  the  MonH  dtUa  SUnBa^  in  whidi  an 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  {Nero)  rise  to  a  hei^it  of 
7200  feet  ahore  the  sea,  while  the  Jfonls  ComOj 
or  Gram  Saato  dliaUa,  near  Afmk^  the  Utie^ 
summit  of  the  whole  chain,  attains  to  an  lAwatiuii 
of  9500  feet  A  little  farther  &  is  tiw  McmU 
MqjtUa^  a  huge  mountain  mass  between  Sohna  and 
tile  coast  of  the  AdxfeHae,  not  less  than  9000  feet  in 
height,  while  the  M<mU  FeiMo,  N.  of  the  Lake 
Fnrittus,  and  neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
attains  to  8180  feet,  and  the  Jfonls  T^rmmOh, 
near  Zeonecso,  NE.  of  BMi,  to  above  7000  feet. 
It  is  especially  in  these  Centanl  Apenmnes  that  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  chain  dsrelope  themselves. 
Instead  of  presenting,  like  the  Alps  and  the  more 
northern  Apennines,  one  great  unbEonn  ridge,  with 
transverse  vallies  leading  down  from  it  towards  the 
sea  on  each  side,  the  Oe^xal  Apennines  oonstitate  a 
nvwmt^iw  rouB  of  vsry  considerable  breadth,  oom- 
poeed  of  a  number  of  minor  nnges  and  groups  of 
mountains,  which,  notwithstanding  great  jii^ula> 
rities  and  variations,  preserve  a  general  panUdism 
of  direction,  and  are  separated  by  nphinl  valfies, 
some  of  which  are  thenraelves  of  considenUe  ele- 
vation and  extent.  Thus  the  basin  of  Lake  Fucinns, 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass,  and  almost  eomctly 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  is  at  a  level  of  8180 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemua, 
near  Amitennim,  not  less  than  2380  feet;  whik 
between  the  Fudnua  and  the  Tynhenian  Sea  we 
find  the  upper  vallies  of  the  Lhis  end  the  Anio 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  but  separated  by 
lofly  mountain  ranges  from  each  other  aihd  from  ttw 
basin  of  the  Fudnus.  Another  psculiarity  of  the 
Apennines  is  that  the  loftiest  summits  scarcely  efver 
form  a  continuous  or  conneeted  range  of  any  gnat 
extent,  the  bluest  groups  being  frequently  separated 
by  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  which 
aflfbrd  in  consequence  natural  passes  across  the 
chain.  Indeed,  the  two  loftiest  mountain  msHiwn  of 
the  whole,  the  Oram  Sano,  and  the  MmeUa,  do 
not  belong  to  the  central  or  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines at  all,  if  this  be  reckoned  in  the  customary 
manner  along  the  line  of  the  water-shed  between 
the  two  seas.    As  the  Apennines  descend  into  Sam- 
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niiiBi  tlie^  iHnrinhh  in  hogfat,  thoagh  stall  farming 
aTBst  mass  of  momitains  c2  rvry  inn^liilar  fbnn  and 
stmctiiro* 

From  the  Jbfonte  N«r<mef  near  tiie  acnxrces  of  the 
Metaonu,  to  the  'vaUej  of  the  Sagros,  or  Samgro, 
the  main  range  of  the  Apemunee  continiiee  much 
nearer  to  the  Adriatic  than  the  I^henian  Sea; 
80  that  a  yeiy  narrow  strip  of  Urn  ooontry  interrenes 
between  the  foot  of  the  moontains  and  the  sea  on 
tiieir  eastern  side,  while  on  the  west  the  whole  broad 
tract  of  Etmria  and  Latinm  aepaiates  the  Apennines 
from  the  Tyirhenian.  This  is  indeed  broken  by 
nmnerons  minor  ranges  of  hills,  and  even  b j  moon* 
tains  of  ooosiderabk  deration  (such  as  the  Jf onto 
AmkUaf  near  Radieofam),  some  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  dependencies  or  oatlins  of  the  Apen- 
nines; while  others  are  of  Tokanic  origin,  and 
wholly  independent  of  them.  To  this  last  dass 
belong  the  Mois  Cinunns  and  the  Alban  Hills ;  the 
range  of  the  Yolscian  Moontains,  on  the  contraiy, 
now  called  Monti  Lepmi^  which  separates  the  Tal- 
lies of  the  Trems  and  Uis  Liris  from  the  Pontine 
Matdies,  certainly  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Apennines,  whidi  here  again  descend  to  the  shore 
of  the  western  sea  between  Tanacina  and  Gaieta. 
From  thence  the  western  ranges  of  the  chain  sweep 
round  in  a  semicircle  aronnd  the  fertile  plain  of 
Campania,  and  send  ont  in  a  SW,  direction  the 
bold  and  lofty  ridge  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
Naples  from  that  of  Salerno,  and  ends  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerra,  of^xnte  to  the  island  of  Capreae. 
On  the  £.  the  mountains  gradoally  recede  from  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  leaye  a  broad  plain 
between  thdr  bwert  dopes  and  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tends withoat  intermption  from  the  month  of  the 
Frento  {Forton)  to  that  of  the  Anfidns  {Ofanto): 
the  lofty  and  m^ed  mass  of  Monnt  Garganns,  which 
bas  been  generally  described  from  the  days  of  Pto- 
lemy to  oar  own  as  a  branch  of  the  Apennines, 
being,  in  fiM!t,  a  wholly  detached  and  isolated  ridge. 
[Gaboahus.]  In  the  soathem  parts  of  Samninm 
(the  r^on  of  the  Hxrpini)  the  Apennines  present  a 
very  confased  and  irr^nlar  mass ;  the  central  point 
or  knot  of  which  is  fonned  by  the  gronp  of  moon- 
tains about  the  head  of  the  Anfidns,  wUch  has  the 
longest  course  fipom  W.  to  £.  of  any  of  the  rivers  of 
Italy  S.  of  the  Padns.  From  this  point  the  centrd 
ridge  assumes  a  southerly  direction,  while  numoroaa 
offishoots  or  brandies  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
Lucania,  extending  on  the  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  and  on  the  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentom.  On 
the  E.  of  the  Hirpini,  and  immediatdy  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  rises  the  conspicuous 
mass  of  Mount  Vnltur,  which,  though  dosely  ad- 
joining the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  is  geologically 
and  j^yncally  distinct  from  them,  being  an  iso- 
lated mountain  of  ydcanio  origin.  [Vitltub.] 
But  immediately  S.  of  Mt.  Vultur  there  branches 
off  from  the  centrd  mass  of  the  Apennines  a  chain 
of  great  hills,  rather  than  mountains,  which  extends 
to  the  eastward  into  ApuUa,  presenting  a  broad 
tract  of  barren  hiSy  country ,  but  gradually  declining 
in  height  as  it  aj^nnaches  the  Asiatic,  until  it  ends 
on  that  coast  in  a  range  of  low  hills  between  Egnatia 
and  Bmndudum.  The  peninsula  of  Cala^ia  is 
travened  only  by  a  ridge  cf  low  calcareous  hills  of 
tertiaiy  origin  and  of  vny  trifling  elevation,  though 
magnified  by  many  maps  and  geographicd  writers 
into  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines.  (Cluver.  ItcU. 
p.  30;  Swinburne,  Trmel§  in  the  Two  Sicilies^ 
ToL  i.  pp.  210,  211.)    The  main  ridge  of  the  latter 
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approadies  very  near  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Po/icof  fro  (BuxentumX 
and  retains  this  proximity  as  it  descends  through 
Bruttium ;  but  £.  of  Consentia  (Cosenca)  lies  the 
great  forest-covered  mass  of  the  Sila,  in  some  de- 
gree detached  frxsn  the  main  chain,  and  ntoated 
between  it  and  the  coast  near  Crotona.  A  little 
further  south  occurs  a  remarkable  break  in  the 
hitherto  continuoos  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
appears  to  end  abruptly  near  the  modem  rillage  of 
Tiriolo,  so  that  the  two  gulfr  of  Sta  Eu/emia  and 
Sqmllaee  (the  Sinos  Terinaeus  and  ScyUetinus)  are 
separated  only  by  a  low  neck  of  land,  less  than 
20  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such  small  elevataon 
that  not  only  did  the  dder  Dionysius  ooncdve  the 
idea  of  canying  a  wall  across  this  isthmus  (Strab.  vL 
p.  861),  but  in  modem  times  Charles  IIL,  king  of 
Naples,  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  it.  The 
mountains  whidi  rise  again  to  the  &  of  this  re- 
markable intermption,  fbnn  a  lofty  and  rugged  mass 
(now  called  J^promonte),  which  assumes  a  SW. 
direction  and  continues  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Itdy,  where  the  promooUny  of  Lenoqpetra 
18  expresdy  designated,  both  by  Strdx>and  Ptolemy, 
as  the  extremity  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
211;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  44.)  The  loftiest  summit  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  Apennines  is  the  Monte 
PoUinOf  near  the  south  frontier  of  Lucania,  which 
rises  to  above  7000  feet:  the  highest  point  of  the 
Sila  attains  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  the  summit  of 
Aspromonte  to  above  4500  feet  (For  further  de- 
tails'coDceraing  the  geography  of  the  ApennineB, 
especially  in  Centrd  Ita^,  the  reader  may  consult 
Abeken,  Mittel-ItaUen^  pp.  10— -17,  80—65 ;  Kra- 
mer, Der  Fudner  See,  pp.  5—1 1.) 

Almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  Apennines  consists  of 
limestone:  primaiy  rocks  appear  only  in  the  southero- 
noost  portion  of  the  duun,  particularly  in  the  range 
of  the  Aepromonte^  which,  in  its  gedogicd  structure 
and  physacd  characters,  presente  much  more  analogy 
with  the  range  in  the  N£.  of  ISdly,  than  with  the  rest 
of  the  Apennines.  The  loftier  ranges  of  the  latter 
are  fer  the  most  part  bare  rocks ;  none  of  them  at- 
tain such  a  height  as  to  be  ooveted  with  perpetud 
snow,  though  it  is  sdd  to  lie  all  the  year  round  in 
the  lifts  vod  hoDows  of  Monie  MajeUa  and  the 
Gran  Sauo,  But  all  the  highest  summits,  indud- 
ing  the  Monie  VeUno  and  Monte  TermmiUo,  both 
of  whidi  are  visible  from  Bome,  are  covered  with 
snow  early  in  November,  and  it  does  not  disappear 
before  the  end  of  May.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ex- 
aggeration in  Yixgil's  expression, 

Vertioe  se  attdkns  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras.** 
^eo.  xiL  703;  see  also  SiL  ItaL  iv.  743. 
The  flanks  and  lower  ridges  of  the  kftier  moun- 
tains are  still,  in  many  places,  covered  with  dense 
vroods ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  the 
forests  were  fur  more  extendve  (see  PUu.  xxxL  3. 
26):  many  parts  of  the  Apennines  which  are  now 
whdly  bare  of  trees  being  Imown  to  have  been  co- 
vered  with  forests  in  the  middle  ages.  Pine  trees 
appear  only  on  the  loftier  summits:  at  a  lower  levd 
are  found  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  while  chesnuts 
and  hohn-oaks  (tUcet)  clothe  the  lower  slc^pes  and 
vallies.  The  monntam  regions  of  Samniom  and  the 
districts  to  the  N.  of  it  afibrd  excellent  pasturage 
in  summer  both  fer  sheep  and  cattle,  on  which  ac- 
count they  were  frequented  not  only  by  their  own 
herdsmen,  but  by  those  of  Apulia,  who  annudly 
drove  their  flocks  from  their  own  parched  and  du;»ly 
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plains  to  the  upland  vallies  of  the  neighbooring 
Apenmnes.  (Varr.  de  12.  i2.  ii.  1.  §  16.)  The 
same  districts  furnished,  like  most  mountain  pas- 
tarages,  excellent  cheeses.  (Plin.  zi.  42.  s.  97.) 
We  find  ytrj  few  notices  of  any  pecnliar  natnnJ 
prodnctioDs  of  the  Apennines.  Vaxro  tells  as  that 
wild  goats  (by  which  he  probablj'  means  the  Boa- 
quetin,  or  IbeK,  an  animal  no  longer  fennd  in  Italj) 
were  still  numeroos  about  the  Montes  Fiscellus  and 
Tetrica  (cfe  B.  R.  ii.  1.  §  5.),  two  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  nmge. 

Very  few  distinctiye  appellations  of  particular 
mountains  or  snmmitB  among  the  Apennines  hare 
been  transmitted  to  us,  though  it  is  probable  that 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times,  almost  every 
conspicuous  mountain  had  its  peculiar  local  name. 
The  MoKS  FiscBLLVS  of  Varro  and  Pliny,  which, 
according  to  the  latter,  contsined  the  sources  of  the 
Nar,  is  identified  by  that  circumstance  with  the 
Monti  delta  SUntta,  on  the  firantiers  of  Picenum. 
The  MoKS  Tbtrica  {Tetricae  horrenUa  rupetj 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  713)  must  have  been  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  perlups  a  part  of  the  same  group, 
but  cannot  be  distinctly  identified,  any  more  tlum 
the  Mojsrs  Seybrus  of  Virgil,  which  he  also  assigns 
to  the  Sabines.  The  Moms  Cuhabus,  known  cmly 
from  Servius  (ad  Aen.  x.  185),  who  caUs  it  *'  a 
rooontain  in  Picenum  "  has  been  supposed  by  CluTer 
to  be  the  one  now  called  II  Gran  Saeto  d'ltaUa  ; 
but  this  is  A  mere  conjecture.  The  '*  Gurouses, 
alti  montes  "  of  Varro  (de  iZ.  J2.  ii  1.  §  16)  ap- 
pear  to  hare  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beate. 
AU  these  apparently  belong  to  the  lofty  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines :  a  few  oth^  mountains  of 
inferior  magnitude  are  noticed  from  their  prozimi^ 
to  Rome,  or  other  accidental  causes.  Such  are  the 
detached  and  oonspcuous  haght  of  Mount  Soracto 
(Soractb),  the  Morn  Lucretilis  (now  Monte 
Gennaro)^  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  of 
Apenmnes  immediately  fronting  Rome  and  the 
plains  of  Latinm ;  the  MoNs  Tifata,  adjoining  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  Mons  Cai^licula,  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  country  and  Samnium,  both  of  them 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal ;  and  the 
MoNB  TABVRznTS,  in  the  territory  of  the  Caudine 
Samnites,  near  Benerentum,  still  called  Monte  Ta- 
bumo.  In  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  Apen- 
nines we  find  mention  by  name  of  the  Mons  Ai/- 
BiTRNtJS,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sllarus,  and  the  Sila 
in  Bruttium,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  Mons  Vnltur  and  Garganus,  as  alrady 
mentitmed,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Apennines, 
any  more  than  Vesuvius,  or  the  Albsn  hUls. 

From  the  account  above  given  of  the  Apennines 
it  is  evident  that  the  passes  over  the  chain  do  not 
assume  the  degree  of  importance  which  they  do  in 
the  Alps.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  range  from 
Liguria  to  the  Adriatic,  the  roads  which  crossed 
them  were  carried,  as  they  still  are,  rather  over  the 
bare  ridges,  than  along  the  vallies  and  courses  of  the 
streams.  The  only  dangers  of  these  passes  arise 
from  the  violent  storms  which  rage  there  in  the  winter, 
and  which  even,  on  one  occasion,  drove  back  Hanni- 
bal when  he  attempted  to  cross  them.  Livy's 
striking  description  ot  this  tempest  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modem  witnesses,  little,  if  at  all, 
exaggerated.  (Liv.  xxL  58;  Niebuhr,  VortrSge 
&>er  AUe  LSnder^  p.  336.)  The  passes  through 
the  more  loffy  central  Apennines  are  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  frequented  fnnn  a  veiy  early  period  as  the 
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natural  lines  of  communication  firam  one  district  to 
another.  Such  are  especially  the  pass  from  Beate, 
by  Interocrea,  to  the  valley  of  the  Atemus,  and 
thence  to  Teate  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  and, 
again,  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  fium  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Anio  to  the  Lake  Fudnus,  and  thence 
across  the  passage  of  the  Forca  Cameo  (the  Mens 
Imeus  of  ihe  Itineraries)  to  Corfinium.  The  de- 
tails of  these  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Apennines 
will  be  best  given  under  the  heads  of  the  respective 
regions  or  provinces  to  which  they  bekng. 

The  range  of  the  Apennines  is,  as  remarked  by 
ancient  auSiors,  the  source  of  almost  ail  the  rivers 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Padus  and 
ito  northern  tributaries,  and  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  numeroos  rivers  which  water  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennine  chain,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Ariminum,  all  unite  their  waters  wiu  those  of  the 
Padus ;  but  from  the  time  it  takes  the  great  turn 
to  the  southward,  it  sends  off  its  streams  on  both 
sides  direct  to  the  two  seas,  forming  throoghofat  the 
rest  of  ita  course  the  watershed  of  Italy.  Few  of 
tliese  rivers  have  any  great  length  of  coarse,  and 
not  being  fed,  like  the  Alpine  stresms,  frtni  per- 
petual snows,  they  mostly  partake  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  torrente,  being  swcdlen  and  violent  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  nearly  dry  or  reduced  to  but  scantf 
streams,  in  the  summer.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions:  the  Amus  and  the  Tibcn*  retain,  at  all 
seasons,  a  conadersble  body  of  water,  while  the 
liris  and  Vultumus  both  derive  their  origin  fitxn 
subterranean  sources,  such  as  are  common  in  all 
limestone  countries,  and  gush  forth  at  once  in  oo|nous 
streams  of  clear  and  limpid  water.       [E.  H.  B.] 

APERA'NTIA  CAwtpayrla:  Etk  *A'np«vr6s), 
the  name  of  a  district  in  the  NE.  of  Aetolia,  pro- 
bably forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Agraet 
Stephanos,  <m  the  authority  of  Polybius,  mentions  a 
town  of  the  same  name  ('Awtpdrreta')^  which  ap- 
pears to  have  heea  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Petitarus  with  the  Achelous,  at  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  PreventeOf  which  may  be  a  c(nTupti<Mi  of  the 
ancient  name,  and  where  Leake  discovered  some 
Hellenic  ruins.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Aperantia  ;  but  it  was  taken 
from  him,  together  with  Amphilochia,  by  the  Aeto- 
lians  in  B.  c.  189.  Aperantia  is  mentioDed  again 
in  B.  G.  169,  in  the  expedition  of  Perseus  against 
Stratus.  (PoL  xxii.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  3,  zliii.  22; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  141.) 

APERLAE  ("AircpAu:  Eth,  ^AittpKeirrit),  a 
place  in  Lycia,  fixed  by  the  Stadiasmus  60  stadia 
west  of  Somena,  and  64  stadia  west  of  Andriace. 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  188)  supposes  Somena  to  be 
the  Simena  of  Pliny  (v.  27).  Aperke,  which  is 
written  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  "  Aperrse,"  and  in 
Pliny  **  Apyrae,"  is  proved  to  be  a  genuine  name  by 
an  inscription  found  by  Cockerell,  at  the  head  U 
Hassar  bay,  with  the  Ethnic  name  'Avf^Acirwr 
on  it  But  there  are  also  coins  of  Gordian  with  the 
Ethnic  name  'Avcppairwr.  The  confrwoa  between 
the  I  and  the  r  in  the  name  of  an  insignificant  place 
is  nothing  remarkable.  [G.  L.] 

APERO'PIA  CAwcpow(a),  a  small  isknd,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  lying  off  the  promontory 
Buporthmus  in  Hermionis,  and  near  the  island  of 
Hydrea.  Leake  identifies  Buporthmus  with  C  Mn- 
zdH  and  Aperopia  with  Dhoho,  (Paus.  ii.  34.  §  9; 
PUn.  iv.  12.  8. 19;  Leake,  Peloponnenaca,  p.  284.) 


APEBKAE. 
APERRAE.  [ArBKUB.] 
ATESAS  CA'rfff":  Ftia),  m  mountain  in  Pt- 
lopnuMsm  aban  Noncm  in  thv  territxtrj  of  CIkhuc, 
^Kre  Pcnois  it  >iud  to  have  bc«D  tbs  fint  peiwn, 
wbo  ncriSced  tn  Z«u  Apnaotini.  (L«ke,  Morta, 
nL  iu.  p.  32S;  EoB,  Pehpoima,  p.  40.) 

ATHACA  CA«iiitn:  ^/fco),  «  Vjwn  of  Sjri», 
midnj  bttwccn  Hcliopolia  ud  Bjbliia.  (Zotam.  L 
5S,)  In  the  naf^hboaiiiood  wu  ft  murvEoiu  Uke. 
(CdDip,  ScDK.  tjwal  Nat.  in.  SS.)  Hsre  m  ■ 
tonplc  of  Aplin)dit«,  ctlcbrMed  for  its  unptm  mi 
AbAiinKbLe  rites,  uid  dotrojfld  fa^  Crautantine. 
(Eiiseb.  de  Pita,  iii.  SS;  Siboid.  IL  5.)  Aphek  in 
the  land  asgigud  to  tbc  tribe  of  Atba  (Jobua,  nz. 
soy,  bat  irhich  thejdid  not  occupy  (Jndgfe,  i-  31), 
Im  been  idenliGcd  wiUi  it.  (Winer,  Seal  Worl. 
irt.  JpAet.)  Borckbwdt  (TVerkjIi,  p.  S5)  epaki 
of  ■  lake  UmiHH,  3  hnm'  diftan»  fhim  ^V^^ 
tot  amid  bar  of  no  remum  tiwra.  (Conp,  paper 
bj  Ber.  W.  Tboaaan,  in  Am.  BibHotiitea  Sacra, 
nLt.f.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

AFHEK.     [AfhAci.] 

ATHETAE  CK^*tJl  or  'A^ai:  E&.  'A^ 
TWf ),  ■  port  of  Uagnenia  in  TlmBa];,  Aud  to  iuTe 
doiTcd  itinvoiefnjni  tJiadBpartfincfliie  Argoninti 
fnn  it.  The  Pertian  fleet  occnped  tb»  t«j  of 
Apbftae,  pcrnoiu  to  the  biilUe  of  Artemiiiiun,  fntoi 
wbich  Ai^wUb  ne  distant  80  stadia,  acxoding  to 
Uerodctni.  Lake  idoitiGea  ApheUe  witb  tbe 
mdem  barbmr  of  TVtjterf,  17  vitli  t)i4G  betwefa 
Ibe  ifland  of  Pakd  Trikeri  and  tbe  mun.  (Bend. 
TO.  193,  I9S,  n>i.4;Stnb.  p.436;  ApoiLBbod.  i. 
S9I;  Slej^  B.  (.r.;  Leake,  JVorCAena  ^Mce,  vol. 
ii.  p.  397,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  943,  neq.) 

APHIDNA,  (b-APHIDKAECa^'b.  'A^IJ™  : 
£tL  'Afitput),  CDS  of  the  twet™  ancient  towiu  of 
Attira  (Stnb.  iz.  p.  397),  ii  olebnted  in  the  mjth- 
ical  period  aa  tbe  place  wbere  Tbceeus  depoaiud 
Helen,  entnuting  ber  to  tbe  care  of  his  friend 
Aiihidnna.     Wben  the  Dioscnri  invaded  Attica  in 

ecaled,  and  ahomd  than  the  waf  lo  Aphidna.  Tbe 
Dioeaiii  tfasmpia  took  tbe  town,  uid  cairied  off 
tfaeirBiUr.  (HeraL it  73 ;  Dioi ir. 63 ;  Pint  TAet 
39;  Pans.  L  17.  §  5,  41.  §  3.)  We  learn,  from  a 
decree  iiooted  bj  Danoatluiie*  (ifc  Cortm.  p.  136), 
that  Apbidna  was,  in  hie  time,  a  firtified  town,  aiid 
at  a  pvala-  distance  tbui  190  itadia  fma  Athens. 


tribes  Aaanti*  (Phit.  (^uaiL  ^np.  L  W;  Har- 
poentx.*.  eiipi«n>«).L<«ili*(SIepfa.B.j  Har- 
poetaL  L  &),  PtolsiDais  (HoTch.),  aod  Hadiunis 
(B5(kh,  Corp.  Iimr.  376> 

Ltake,  fUknring  Flnkj,  pbcee  Aphidna  between 
—     ■  ■         '  "  I,  in  tbs  upper  valley  of  tbe 

»  it  to  have  sltod  on  a 
<1  Kalr6ni,Tifaa 

16  niks,  half  ai  nnMli  fion  Uanthon,  and  sane- 
tliiif  k«  fria  Decdos.  (Leake,  i)enio/^tlica, 
?■  19.  -?■> 

APHLE,  er  APLE,  a  town  of  Sonsna,  60  M.  P. 
bebw  Son,  oi  a  lake  wUch  Flinjr  (ri.  S7,  >.  31) 
calk  tbe  laent  Ckaldaiau,  appatmtl;  a  lake 
tinned  bj  tbe  Paittigris.  He  speaks  elaewbeiB 
(tL  93. 1.  26)  </  a  lake  (onaed  bj  tbe  Ei  ' 
■nd  Tigria,  «ar  Cham,  that  ia  at  the  head 
Pmian  Giilf  j  bat  tliii  caDDOt  be  tbe  laeui  ClKd- 
dmcmet  tte  etber  pMnge,  nnlM  Uwre  ia  same 
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peat  amfnncm,  no  nnuntal  thing  with  Plbljr. 
Tbe  sie  of  Aphis  is  soppond  to  have  been  at 
Ahma  (Rn.).  It  is  inppiMed  to  be  the  Aginis  of 
Ncarchna  (p.  73,  Hndson),  and  tbe  Aj;sn  id 
Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

APHNITIS.    [DiBcnjna] 

APHBODI'SIAS  (^'tifpoinnii :  Etk.  'A^im. 
ttrait,  ApbrodiHeniis).  I.  (CAers)  an  ancient 
town  of  Caiia,  ntoated  at  Ghera  or  Otyra,  sonth 
of  Astiocbria  on  tin  Haeaader,  as  is  jcond  bj  ia- 

iplioni  which  have  been  coped  by  lorOTal  tra- 
velleni.  Diawings  d  the  nsnaina  of  Apbndisiaa 
have  been  made  by  (he  order  of  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety. There  are  Uie  nmains  of  an  Ionic  Imple  of 
Aphrodite,  the  goddees  from  wbcm  the  place  took 
tlw  name  of  Apbiodinas ;  fifteen  of  the  whits  marble 
«dnmas  are  B^ll  Btandin^.  A  Greek  isecriptloo  on 
-  tablet  records  the  delation  <^  cue  of  tbe  columns 
I  Aphrodite  and  tbe  demns.  Fellowe  (L^da,  jx 
3S)  has  described  the  remains  of  Aphndisiu.  and 
given  a  view  of  the  temple.  Tbe  route  of  Fellows 
was  from  Antiocheia  on  Ibe  Haeander  Dp  the  lalley 
of  tbe  Moaynna,  which  appears  to  be  the  ancient 
name  of  the  stream  that  joins  the  Haeander  at  An- 
tiocheia ;  and  Aphrodiaiaa  bee  to  the  cast  of  tbe  head 
of  tbe  valley  in  which  the  Hoeynns  rian,  and  at  a 
ccosiderable  elevation. 

Stephanna  (a.  e.  HtToAJivXil),  aya  that  it  was 
■t  a  city  of  tbe  Lel^es,  and,  on  account  of  Ita 
magmtade,  was  called  Megalopolia;  and  it  was  also 
called  Ninoe,  from  fjinna  (see  also  «.  ■.  NirA)),  —  a 
confnied  bit  of  history,  and  nsrfnl  (or  nothing;  except 
r  that  it  was  probably  a  city  of  old  fbondatidD. 
(p.S7G)  assigns  it  to  the  divisiintrfPtuTitia; 
Pliny  (v.  29)  it  is  a  Carian  city,  and  a  free 
city  (ApbrodimnuKs  Hbeii}  in  the  Reman  leoss  of 
that  period.  In  tbe  time  of  Tiberias,  when  there 
wu  an  inquiry  abont  the  right  of  aayla,  which  wu 
claimed  aod  exercised  by  many  Greek  ddea,  the 
Apbrodinenflce  relied  m  a  decree  of  the  dictates 
CaSMir  ftif  their  servicee  lo  his  fmrtj,  and  on  a  recent 
denes  rf  Angnstns.  (Tac  .dm.  iiL69.)  Shoard, 
m  170S  or  1716,  co^  an  inscription  at  Aphro- 
disias,  which  he  commnnicated  to  Chishull,  who  pub- 
lisbed  it  in  his  Anttquilala  Atialkae.  This  Greek 
inscription  is  a  Conxnltum  <£  the  Ronan  aenate, 
which  ccnflmu  the  privileges  granted  by  tbe  Dic- 
tator and  tbe  Triumviri  to  the  AfimidisienBeo.  Tbe 
C<osnltnm  ia  alio  pinted  in  Oberlin's  Tacitiu,  and 

'"■-  " '' '-IS  freedom  to  the 

Aphredinos.  It 
of  tbs  godilces  Aphrodite 
in  the  city  of  the  Flarasas  and  the  Aphrodlsjeia  to 
have  tbe  ume  rights  as  tbe  temple  of  the  Epbena  at 
Epbeani;  and  the  tonnHS  was  declared  to  be  an 
isjlmn.  Placaa  then,  also  a  city  of  Carta,  and 
Ai^midieiae  were  in  some  kind  of  alliance  and  inlj- 
mate  relation.  There  an  cons  of  Plsran;  and 
"  cons  with  a  legend  of  both  names  are  also  not 
very  nnaflnmco.''     (Leake.) 
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2.  A  city  of  CiHcift.  Stepfaamis  (s,  v.  'A^po- 
9tiridsy  qnottt  AlezBoder  Polyhistor,  who  quotes 
Zopynu  as  an  authority  for  this  place,  being  ao  called 
fiom  Aphrodite,  a  hict  which  we  might  assume. 
The  Stadiasmus  states  that  Aphiodisias  is  nearest  to 
Cyprus,  and  500  stadia  north  of  Aulion,  the  NE. 
extremity  of  Cyprus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodoros 
(ziz.  61);  and  by  Livy  (zzziii.  20)  with  Cora- 
oeoium,  Soli,  and  other  places  on  tlds  coast  It 
seems  from  Pliny  (▼.  27,  who  calls  it  *'  Oppidnm 
Veneris  ")  and  other  authorities  (it  is  not  mentioaied 
by  Strabo)  to  have  been  situated  between  Celenderes 
and  Sarpedon.  It  was  on  or  near  a  promontoiy  also 
called  AphrodiBias.  The  site  is  not  certain.  Leake 
snppoees  that  the  cape  near  the  Papadula  rocks  was 
the  promontoiy  Aphrodisias,  and  that  some  vestiges 
of  ^  town  may  be  found  near  the  harbour  behind 
the  cape.   (See  also  BeauforfsJraramaiua,  p.  211.) 

S.  A  promontory  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria  (Hela, 
L  16;  Plin.  y.  28),  between  the  gulft  of  Schoenns 
and  Thymnias.  llie  modem  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  who  passed  nrand  it  (jBeMorcAss, 
vol.  ii.  p.  72).  It  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  Cynos  Sema  of  Strabo,  which  is  Cape 
Volpo.  [G.  L.] 

APHBODFSIAS  CA^tpo^Mri^),  an  uknd  ad- 
jacent  to  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  marking  the 
extent  westward  of  the  people  called  Giligammae 
(Herod.  !▼.  169).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of 
tile  islands  off  the  coast  of  QyzeDalca,  calling  it 
also  Laea  (Amh  1^  *A^^(n}s  prjiros,  iv.  4.  §  14; 
Steph.  B.  s.  «.)  ScyIaz  (p.  45,  Hudson,  p.  109, 
Gronov.)  places  it  between  the  Chersonesus  Magna 
(the  £.  headland  of  Cyreoalca)  and  Naustathmos 
(near  its  N.  point),  and  mentions  it  as  a  station 
for  ships.  The  anonymous  Periplus  gives  its  po- 
sition mofe  definitely,  between  Zephyrinm  and 
Chersis;  and  calls  it  a  port,  with  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  perhaps,  correspond  with  the 
island  of  Al  Hiera,  (Mannert,  v<^  z.  pt  2.  p. 
80.)  [P.  a] 

APHBODPSIAS,  in  Spain.    1.  [Gadbb.]    2. 

[PORTUS  VeNKBIS.] 

APHRODI'SIAS  CA^poSurkf),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Laoonia,  on  the  Boeatio  gulf,  said  to  hava 
been  founded  by  Aeneas.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  §  11,  vilL 
12.  §  8.) 

APHBODrSIUK.  1.  CAippMinov,  Strab.  p^  682 ; 
Ptol.  V.  14;  *App<aunity  Steph.  B.  «.  v.:  Eth. 
'A^poSitf-icte),  a  d^  of  Cyprus,  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  tne  island,  only  70  stadia  from 
Salamis.  (D^AnviDe,  in  Jf^  d^  X^  voL  zzzii. 
p.  641.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  small  place  in  Arcadia,  not  fiur  fimn  iSajf^ 
kpoliSfOntheroadtoM^gakypoIisandT^gea.  (Pans. 
viiL  44.  §  2.) 

3.  [Abdba.] 

APHRODI'SIUS  MONS  (rh  *A<ppc»i<nw  fyos), 
a  mountain  in  Spain,  mentianed  by  Appian  as  a 
stronghold  of  "Vlriathus;  but  in  a  manner  insuffi- 
cient to  define  its  position  (Iher.  64,  66).  [P.  S.] 
APHRODI'TES  PORTUS.  [Mtob  Hobmus.] 
APHRODITOTOLIS^  APHRODITO,  VENE- 
RIS OPPIDUM  QAippoiirris  w6?uf,  'A^Sir^ 
woAiy,  *A^po9iTUi  Eth,  *A0po8iroiroXln)r),  the 
name  of  several  cities  in  Egypt  L  In  Lower 
Egypt,  1.  [ATABBECHI&]  2.  A  town  of  the 
Komos  LeontopoliteB.  (Stnib.  zvii  p.  802.)  —  II. 
In  the  H^pUmomUf  or  Middle  Egypt.  8.  Afro- 
DITO  (Jtin,  Ant  p.  168:  A^oMrw,  Hieroc.  p.  730, 
Atjytij  mounds,  but  no  Ru.),  a  conskdeiable  city 
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on  the  E.  side  of  the  l^e;  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopoltes.  (Strab.  zviL  p.  809;  PtoL)  It 
was  an  episcopal  see,  down  to  the  Arab  conquest. 
Its  coins  are  extant,  of  the  rdgns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  with  the  epigraph  A^POAEITOHOAL 
(Basche, «.  tr.)  — 3.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  ThAaie, 
4.  {Taehta)  on  the  W.  side  of  the  IGle,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  bebw  Ptokmais  and 
Panopolis;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Aphioditopolites 
(Plin.  V.  9,  10.  B.  11,  Venerit  Uerum^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  No.  5 ;  Strab.  zvii.  p.  813;  Agatharch. 
de  B»A,  Moir,  p.  22;  Prokesch,  Erumenrngeny 
voL  i.  p.  152.)  5.  (i>etr,  Ru.),  on  the  W.  ade  of 
the  Nile,  mucJi  higher  up  than  the  fonner,  and, 
like  it,  a  little  £stanoe  from  the  river;  in  the 
Nomos  Hermonthites,  between  Thebes  and  Apol- 
lonopolis  Magna;  and  a  little  NW.  of  Latopolia. 
(Plin.v.  10.  S.11.)  [P.S.] 

APHTHITES  NOMOS  {h  'A^iviys  voii6t\  a 
nomos  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  between  those  of  Bubastis  and  Tanis; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  mentions  snch 
a  city  as  Aphthis.  The  name  seenos  to  point  to 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Phthah,  the  Egyptian 
Hephaestus.    (Hearad.  ii  166.)  [P.  &] 

A'PHYTIS  ("A^wTif ,  also  'A^^,  "h^vros :  Elk. 
'A^vrflubs,more  eaily  'A^vtm^s,  *AJ^ci^,  *Kipvrti- 
(Tior:  A'liifftOy  Leake,  JVbrtftem  Greeosy  voL  ilL  p^ 
156),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  a  little  below  Potidaea. 
(Herod,  vii.  128:  Thuc  i.  64;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330.) 
Xenophon  {HeU,  v.  3.  §  19)  says  that  it  possoased 
a  temple  of  Dionysius,  to  which  the  Spartan  king 
Agesipolis  desired  to  be  removed  before  his  death; 
but  it  was  more  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  AnuxMin, 
whose  head  appean  on  its  coins.  (PluL  Lye.  20; 
Pans.  iii.  18.  §3;  Steph.  B.  «.«.) 

ATLA.    [PEtopoKEnESUB.] 

APIDANUS.     [EMPBUS.J 

APILA  (PlaUimdna),  a  river  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, rising  in  Mt.  Olympus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Heradeia.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406.) 

APrOLAE  ('AirioAai:  Eth.  *AmeKea4t),  aa  an- 
dent  dty  of  Latium,  whidi  took  the  lead  among  the 
Latin  cities  in  the  war  against  Tarquinins  Pr^cus, 
and  was  in  oonseqiienoe  beneged  and  taken  b j  that 
monarch.  We  are  told  that  it  was  rased  to  the 
gronikd,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  we  find  no  subsequent  mentiQii  of 
it  in  history.  Tet  it  appeara  to  have  been  pre- 
vioosly  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  livy  teDa  ns 
the  spoils  derived  from  thence  enabled  Tarquin 
to  celebrate  the  Ludi  Magni  for  the  first  time  ; 
while,  according  to  Valerius  of  Antium,  they  fur- 
nished thefonds  with  which  he  oommenoed  the  eoo- 
struction  of  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  L  35;  Dioo.  Hal. 
iii.  49 ;  Valerius,  ap.  Plm.  iii.  5. 1. 9.) 

The  site  of  a  dty  destroyed  at  so  early  a  poiod, 
and  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  any  oertaintj;  but  Gell  and 
Nibby  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  a  spot  abont  1 1 
miles  from  Rome, and  amile  to  the  S.(^the  Appian 
Way,  where  there  are  some  remains  whidi  indicate 
the  site  of  an  andent  dty,  as  well  as  othen  of  later 
Roman  date.  The  position  was  (as  usual)  a  par> 
tially  isolated  hill,  rising  immediately  above  a  aznall 
stream,  now  called  the  Foeso  deOe  FratoecUe, 
whichwas  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge(destroyed  in 
1832),  known  as  the  Ponte  dette  Strtyke.  Ita 
position  would  thus  be  intennediate  between  So- 
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Tillae  on  the  £.,  and  Pofitoiiain  and  TdleDAe  on 
Oh  W.  (Nibbj,  JDnKomt,  vol.  i.  p.  211  ;  Topo- 
Sn^iHf  of  Rom^  p.  87 ;  Abeken,  Mittd-ItaBmi, 
p.  69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

APIS  C^"')*  *  eeapart  town  (Pdyb.  Mguf,  Lejf, 
115)  on  tha  N.  eoMt  of  Africft,  aboat  11  or  12  ndles 
W.  of  PanfltoDinm,  urnnMinwH  reckoned  to  Egypt, 
and  aumelinwM  to  Kunnrica.  Scjlaz  (p.  44)  plaoee 
it  at  the  W.  boondazy  of  Egypt,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Mannazidae.  Pfcolemj  (vr.  S.  §  5)  mentioiis  it 
aa  in  tbe  libyae  Nomos ;  and  so  doee  Pliiij,  who 
caSa  it  mobHu  r^Uffione  AegfipH  locii$  (v.  6,  where 
the  eoBBnon  text  makea  ita  dktanoe  W.  of  Pazaeto- 
niiim  79  Bonamnulea,  hat  one  of  the  beet  MSS.  gives 
12,  wludh  agreea  with  the  distaooe  of  100  sta&  in 
Stnbo^  xrii.  p:  799).  It  seems  ywj  donbtfol 
whether  the  Apia  of  Hendotns  (iL  18)  can  be  the 
same  place.  [P.&] 

APOBATHHI  CA«^&itf;<eOf  *  >™^  ^*^  ^ 
Aigolis,  near  the  frontierB  of  Gjnniia,  was  said  to 
haTB  been  so  called  from  Danans  lackding  at  this 
^oL  (PanSb  ii.  38.  §  4.)  The  sarronndiiig  ooontiy 
waa  abo  called  Pyramia  (Iliydyuja),  from  tlu 
menaiwents  in  the  ftnn  of  pyxamids  feond  here. 
rPIoL  J)frrk»  83;  Boss,  Siitm  tsi  Mcpmmeif 
pul52.) 

APaCOPA  CAwifaova,  Staph.  B.  #.  v.;  Per^. 
jr.  J5rya.p.9;Pfeol.i.  17.  §  7),  Idagna  and  Parra, 
reepeetiTcly  JMU  dAgoa  «id  Cope  Bedotm  were 
two  smaStowm  in  mbaj  of  similar  name  (PtQl.L  17. 
§  9),  on  the  coast  9i  Africa  Barbaiia,  between  the 
headlands  of  Baptnm  and  Prasom.  Their  inhabitants 
were  AftiiioiMTO  (Al0(orct  'Pdn^uu,  PtoL  ir.  8. 
§  3>  rW.  B.  D.] 

APODOTL     [Aktoua,  p.  65,  a.j 

APOXUNIS  PBOHOKTOBIUH  CAw^KKmws 
In^or),  in  N.  A&iea.  1.  Also  called  'AvoXAi^uwr 
(^rab.  xriL  pi  832),  a  pramontoiy  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Afiica  Previa,  near  Utica,  and  forming  the  W. 
hfftihwfl,  aa  the  Uercorii  Pr.  fonned  the  £.,  of  the 
great  gnlf  of  Utica  or  Carthage.  (Stnb.  lie.)  This 
dwarripfinn,  and  all  the  other  refiarenoes  to  it,  identify 
it  with  a  J'nraM  or  Jiat  Sidi  AU-al-Mekhi,  and 
not  the  more  weateri j  C,  Zib^  or  Rat  SiA  Bou- 
Skmtka,  (It  is  to  be  obaerred,  however,  that  Shaw 
applies  the  name  Zibeeib  to  iht  former),  lArj 
(azz.  34)  moitjons  itaa  in  sight  of  Carthage,  whi^ 
wffl  ap^  to  the  fanner  cape,  bat  not  to  &  latter. 
Ifeia  (L  7)  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  great 
**— «"*«^«  on  tfaia  coast,  between  the  other  two.  Can- 
didnm  and  Mercorii.  It  is  a  high  pointed  rock,  re- 
BUBkabb  for  iu  whiteness.  (Shaw,  p.  145 ;  Berth, 
Wamdertmgen,  4^  ^^  ^  P*  71). 

It  is  ahnoat  certain  that  this  cape  was  identical 
withtbe  Pduxbum  Pb.,  at  which  Sdpio  landed  on 
his  expeditko  to  doee  the  Second  Ponio  War;  and 
which  had  been  fixed,  in  the  fint  treaty  between  the 
Bninans  and  Carthagmiaiis,  as  the  bonndaij  of  the 
voyages  of  the  ftrmer  towards  the  W.  (Folyb.  iii 
22;  liv.  xziz.  37;  Msmierty  toL  z.  pt  2,  pp.  393, 
fiin.) 

2.  Anromontoixof  Manretania  Caesanensis,  a^a- 
ceot  to  the  dty  of  Julia  Caesarea.  (Plin.  v.  2.  a.  1 ; 
PtoL)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLIKOTOLIS  CAwdXAMWs  v6\u:  EtK 
*kwo\XMPvttckJ^nis)f  the  name  of  several  cities  in 

%7Pt— 

1.  AfOIXDIOFOIIS     KaOHA     (itiKa     lASydXfl 

'Av^AAMWf ,  Strah.  xviL  p.  817 ;  Agartharch.  p.22 ; 
Plin.v.  9.  S.I1;  Pint.  Is.  et  Otw,  50;  Aelian. 
ffitLAn.  X.  2;    PtoL  it.   5.  §  70;  *AwoAA«y(a, 
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Steph.  Byzant.  s,  v,;  'AwoAXi»vuCf,  Hievod.  p. 732; 
It.  Ant.  p.  160,  174;  Not  Imp.  Orient,  o.  143. 
ApoQonos  Snperioris  [nrbe]),  the  modem  JE^ffoOf 
was  a  city  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  western  baiUc  of 
tiie  Nile,  in  Lat^  25^'  N.,  and  about  thirteen  miles 
below  the  leaser  Cataract.  Ptolemy  (L  e.)  assigns 
ApoUinopolis  to  the  Hermonthite  nome,  bot  it  was 
mote  commonly  regarded  as  the  capital  town  of 
the  nome  ApoUopolites.  Under  the  Boman  em- 
peron  it  was  the  aeat  of  a  Bishop's  see,  and  the 
head-qnarters  of  the  L^o  II.  Tnyana.  Its  in- 
habitants were  enemies  of  the  crocodile  and  its 
worshipperB. 

Both  the  ancient  dty  and  the  modem  hamlet, 
however,  derived  their  principal  reputation  from 
two  temples,  which  vn  considered  second  only 
to  the  Temple  of  Denderah  aa  specimens  of  the 
sacred  stroctores  of  £gypt.  The  modem  JE^foo  is 
flmitained  within  the  ooarts,  or  boilt  upon  the  plat* 
form  of  the  prindpal  of  the  two  tonpjee  at  ApoUi- 
nopolis. The  lai;g^  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
but  is  partially  boned  by  the  sand,  by  heaps  of 
robbish,  and  by  the  modem  town.  The  smaller 
temple,  sometimes,  bat  improperly,  called  a  Typho- 
nium,  is  apparentiy  an  appendage  of  the  latter,  and 
its  Bcnlptnres  represent  the  Urth  and  education 
of  the  youthful  ddty.  Horns,  whose  parents  Noam, 
or  Kneph  and  Athor,  were  worshipped  in  the  lai|;er 
edifice.  The  prindpal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Noam, 
whose  fljmbd  is  the  diso  df  the  son,  tapporUd  by 
two  asps  snd  the  eitended  wings  of  a  vnlture.  Its 
sculptures  represent  (Boedlini,  Jiomm,  del  CvUOf 
p.  240,  ta/0,  xacxviiL)  the  progress  of  the  Sun, 
Phre-Hor-Hat,  Lord  of  Heaven,  moving  in  his  bark 
{Bari)  through  the  drde  of  the  Hours.  The  local 
name  of  the  district  round  Apolfinopolis  was  P*t^ 
and  Noam  was  styled  Hor-hat-kah,  or  Horus,  the 
tntehuy  genius  of  the  land  of  Hat  This  ddty 
fbrais  slso  at  ApoOinopdlis  a  triad  with  the  goddess 
Athor  and  Hor-Senet  The  members  of  the  fariad 
are  youthful  gods,  pdnting  their  finger  towards 
thdr  mouths,  and  before  the  disooveiy  of  the 
hieroglyphic  character  were  regarded  as  figures  <^ 
Harpo(aates. 

"Hie  entrsnce  into  the  laiger  temple  of  Apdli- 
nqpolis  is  a  gateway  (wvAiii^  50  fret  high,  fianked 
by  two  conveiging  wings  (wreftd)  in  tiie  forai  of 
truncated  pyramid,  rising  to  107  feet  The  wings 
contain  ten  stories,  are  piereed  by  round  loop-holes 
frr  the  admiseinn  of  light,  and  probably  served  aa 
chambers  or  dnnnitorieB  for  the  priests  and  servitors 
of  the  temple.  From  the  jambe  of  the  door  project 
two  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  intended,  as  D&on 
supposes,  to  support  the  heads  of  two  odossal 
figures.  This  pcopykeon  leads  into  m  large  square, 
suirouided  by  a  colonnade  roofed  with  squared 
granite,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  pronaos  or 
portico,  53  fret  in  height,  and  having  a  trijde  row 
of  cdumns,  six  in  each  row,  with  variously  and 
gracefrJly  fdiaged  capitals.  The  temple  is  145 
fret  wide,  and  424  fret  long  from  the  entrance  to 
the  opponte  end.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  covered 
with  faierpglyphics,  and  the  main  conrt  ascends 
gradually  to  the  pronaoa  by  broad  steps.  The 
whole  area  of  the  building  was  suirounded  by* 
wall  20  fret  high,  of  great  ^ckness.  Like  so  many 
of  the  Egyxitian  temples,  that  of  Apdlinopolis  was 
capable  of  being  employed  aa  a  fortress.  It  stood 
about  a  third  of  a  nule  from  the  river.  The  sculp- 
tures, although  carefully  and  indeed  beautifully 
executed,  an  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  the  earlieet  por- 
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tion  of  the  temple  having  been  erected  by  Ptolemj 
Pbilometor  B.  a  181. 

The  temple  of  Apollinopolie,  as  a  sample  of 
Egyptian  sacred  architectore,  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Penny  Cydopedioj  art.  Ed/u^  and  in  the  1st 
▼olmne  of  Briiish  Mtueum,  Egyptian  AntiquUieSj 
where  also  will  be  found  a  gronnd  plan  of  it.  See 
also  Belzoni,  and  Wilkinson's  Egypt  and  Thebeif 
pp.  435—488. 

2.  Apollikopolis  Parva  (^*Air6xXmvos  ^  puKpdj 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  'Av^AX«r  fUKp6Sf  HierocL  p.  731; 
ApoUonos  minoris  [orbs],  It.  Anton,  p.  158),  was 
a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Lat  27^  N.,  upon  the 
western  bank  <^  the  Nile.  It  stood  between  Hyp- 
sda  and  Lycopolis,  and  belonged  to  the  Hypeeliote 
Dome. 

3.  Apollikopous  Pabta  (^'Aw6\^ionfos  w6\is 
fwcpd»  Ptol.  W,  5.  §  70;  *AT6XKo0yot  w^ty,  Strsb. 
zviL  p.  815;  Apollonos  Vicas,  It  Anton,  p.  165), 
was  a  town  of  the  Thebaid,  in  the  Coptite  Nome, 
in  Lat.  26°  N.,  situated  between  Thebes  and 
Coptos.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Berenice  and 
Myos  Hormos,  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Apollinopolis 
Parra  was  22  miles  distant  from  Thebes,  and  is 
the  modem  Ktut,  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the 
Maximianopolis  of  the  later  emperors. 

4.  Apollinopous  (Steph.  B.  «.v.;  Plin.  ri.  35), 
was  a  town  of  the  Megabari,  in  eastern  Aethiopia. 

5.  Apollokos  Htdbbium  (Plin.  tL  26;  It 
Anton.),  stood  upon  the  high  road  from  Coptos,  in 
the  Thebaid,  to  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  was 
a  watering  station  f(nr  the  caravans  in  their  transit 
between  those  dtles.  [W.  B.  D.] 

APOLLCXNIA  CAvoAAwWa :  Eth,  'Avo\AAwtd. 
T7f  f ,  ApoUoniates,  ApoUinas,  -litis,  Apolloniensis),  in 
Europe.  1.  A  city  of  Sicily,  which,acoording  toSteph. 
Byz.,waft  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aluntium 
Calacte.  Cicero  also  mentions  it  (  Or.  tn  Verr.  iii.  43) 
and  in  conjunction  with  Halontium,  Capitium,  and 
Enguium,  in  a  mannerthat  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily  with  these  cities; 
and  we  learn  from  Diodoms  (zvi.  72)  that  it  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  Leptines,  the  tyrant  of  Enguium, 
from  whose  hands  it  was  wrested  by  Timoleon,  and 
restored  to  an  independent  condition.  A  little  later 
we  find  it  again  mentioned  among  the  dties  reduced 
by  Agathocles,  after  his  return  from  Africa,  b.c. 
307  (Diod.  zx.  56).  But  it  evidently  regained  its 
liberty  after  the  fiUI  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  was  still  a  municipal  town  of  some  im. 
portanoe.  (Or.  in  Verr.  iii.  43,  v.  33.)  From 
this  time  it  disappears  from  history,  and  the  name 
IS  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy. 

Its  site  has  been  much  disputed;  but  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  point  distinctly  to  a  position  in  the 
n(»rt)i-eBstem  part  of  Sicily;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  modem  PotUnOj  a  small  town  on  a  hill,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  8  or  9  E.  from  Crfaluj 
occupies  its  site.  The  rsaemblanoe  of  name  is  cer- 
tainly entitied  to  much  weight;  and  if  Enguium  be 
correctly  placed  at  OaH^  the  oonnezion  between 
that  dty  and  Apollonia  is  easily  explained.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Stephanos  require,  in 
this  case,  to  be  oonstroed  with  considerable  latitude, 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  that  writer. 

The  coins  which  have  been  published  as  of  this 
dty  bdong  dther  to  Apollonia,  in  niyria,  or  to 
Tauramenium  (Eckhd,  voL  i.  p.  198.)    [£.  H.  B.J 

2.  The  name  of  two  dties  in  Crete,  one  near 
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Cnos8us(Steph.B.  s.  v.),  the  inhabitants  of  which  wero 
most  trcMcherously  tr^ted  by  the  Cydoniatae,  who 
were  their  friends  and  allies.  (Pdyb.  xzviL  16.) 
The  dte  is  on  the  coast  near  ArmgrOj  or  periiaps 
approaching  towards  Megalo  Ktutronf  at  the  Gki- 
dfero.  (Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  L  p.  261.)  The  site 
of  the  other  dtjf  which  was  once  called  Eleuthera 
('EAcMc^  Ste^.  B.),  is  unoertauL  The  philoso- 
pher Diogenes  ApoUoniates  was  a  native  of  Apol- 
loniates  in  Crete.  {DieL  of  Biog.  t,  tr.)  [E.B.J.] 
3.  (^PoUma,  or  PoOmmi),  a  dty  of  Dlyria,  situ- 
ated 10  stadia  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Adds, 
and  60  stadia  frtim  the  sea  (Strsb.  vii.  p.  316),  or 
50  stadia  according  to  Scylax  (p.  10).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans  in  the 
seventh  centuxy  before  the  Christian  era,  and  b  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Gylaceia  (PvAtCircia), 
from  Gylax,  the  name  of  its  oecist  (Thuc  L  26 ; 
Scymnus,  439,  440;  Pftus.  v.  21.  §  12,  22.  §  3; 
Strab.  L  c. ;  Stej^.  B.  *.  9.)  Apollonia  soon  beoune 
a  flourishing  place,  but  its  name  raxdy  occura  in 
Grecian  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  dvil  wars 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  a  fortified  town 
with  a  dtadel;  and  the  possession  <xf  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  Caesar  in  his  campaign  against  Pom- 
pey in  Greece.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii  12,  seq.)  Towaids 
the  end  of  the  Roman  republic  it  was  celebrated  as 
a  seat  of  learning;  and  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
were  accustomed  to  send  thdr  sons  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
GrMoe.  It  was  here  that  Augustus  spent  six 
months  befiire  the  death  of  his  uncle  summoned  him 
to  Rome.  (Suetuli^.  10;  Veil.  Pat  iL  59.)  Cicero 
calls  it  at  this  period  **  urbs  magna  et  gravis.** 
Apollonia  is  mentioned  by  Hierodes  (p.  653,  ed. 
Wesseling)  in  the  sixth  centuiy ;  but  its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  vrriters  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
vUlage  of  Anion,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Apollonia, 
appean  to  have  increased  in  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  Apollonia  declined.  According  to 
Strabo  (p.  322),  the  Via  Egnatia  oommenoed  at 
Apollonia,  and  according  to  others  at  Dyrriiachium ; 
the  two  roads  met  at  Clodiana.  There  are  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  andent  city  at  the  present  day. 
Lc«ke  discovered  some  traces  of  walls  and  of  two 
temples;  and  the  monasteiy,  built  near  its  site,  con- 
tains some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  SboimI 
in  ploughing  the  fidds  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  toL  L  p.  368,  seq.;  Ta&l,  De  Via 
Egnatia,  p.  14,  seq.) 
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4.  (JSisBiMt),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pontos 
Euxinus,  a  little  S.  of  Mesambria,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians.  It  had  two  laige  harbonrs,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  situated  on  a  amall 
island.  It  posssMed  a  celebmted  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  acolossal  statue  of  this  god,  30  cubits  in  hoght, 
which  M.  Lucullus  carried  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the 
Capitol  (Herod,  iv.  90 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  3 19,  xii  p.  541 , 
Plin.  xxxiy.  7.  s.  18.  §  39;  Scymnus,  730;  Arrian, 
PeripL  p.  24,  Anon.  Per^  p.  14.)  It  was  sub- 
sequentiy  called  Sozopous  QSmiintoKMS,  Anon.  Pe- 
ripL p.  14)  whence  its  modem  name  SieeboU, 
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5.  (^PolHtid),  a  town  of  Mygdfloia  in  ICaoedonm, 
&  of  the  lake  Bdbe  (Athen.  ym.  pw  334,  e.),  and 
K.  of  the  ChaJdffian  noantaiiu,  on  the  road  from 
Thnaakniea  to  Amphipolia,  as  we  Jeam  from  the 
Ada  of  the  Apoetlea  (xriL  1)  and  the  Itineraries. 
(AntoD.  Itxn.  pp.  320,  330;  Itin.  HiaoooL  p.  605; 
Tak  Pratmg.)  Pliny  (It.  10.  s.  17.  §  38)  men- 
tioM  this  ApAonia. 

6.  iPoUfi^ero),  the  chief  town  of  Chalddice  in 
Mscgdiwia,  situated  N.  of  Olynthns,  and  a  little  S. 
of  the  Chahadisn  moontaiDS.  That  this  ApoUoooia 
is  a  difiennt  place  from  Ka  5,  appean  from  Xeno- 
phoB,  who  describes  the  ChalddiaD  ApoQoDia  as  dis- 
tsot  10  or  12  miles  finm  Oljnthns.  (Xen.  HelL  t. 
12.  I  1,  seq.)  It  was  probablj  ^iis  ApoUonia 
which  struck,  die  beontifiil  Chalddian  coins,  besring 
ea  the  obverse  the  hesd  of  Apollo,  sod  on  the  le- 
vene  has  iTre,  with  the  legend  XaAjc«84wr. 

7.  A  town  in  the  peniiwnla  of  Acte,  or  Mt.  Athos 
in  Usfoedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  whidi  were  called 
MaetQUL     (Pfin.  it.  la  s.  17.  §  37.) 

8.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  according  to  Livy's 
nanatiTs  (xzzvnL  41),  between  Maraoeia  and  iJ>. 
dexa,  but  ttrtmtKmty  placed  by  the  Epitomizer  of 
Stnbo  (tiL  p.  331)  and  by  Pomponins  Meb  (iL  2) 
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The  fibnr  towns  last  menlaoned  (Nos.  5 — 8)  are 

hy  Leakey  who  ens,  however,  in  making  the  passsge 
of  Atbenseos  (tSL  p.  834,  e.),  refer  to  Na  6,  in- 
stesd  of  to  Koi  5.  (^Northern  Greece,  toL  ixi.  p. 
457,  seq.) 

9.  A  town  CD  the  frontien  of  Aetolia,  near  Kan- 
psetns.    (Lit.  xxviiL  8.) 

APOLLOIOA,  in  Ana.  1.  The  chief  town  of 
a  distiiet  in  Assyria,  named  Apofloniatis.  ApoUooia 
■  iaooneetly  placed  by  Stephanos  («.  v,  'AwoA^ 
^^MP<a)  between  Babylon  and  Sosa.  Stntbo  (p.  732, 
sad  524)  says  that  ApoUoniatas  is  that  port  of 
Bsbykoa  which  borders  on  Susis,  that  its  original 
ssme  was  Sittaeene,  and  it  was  then  called  Apollo- 
nistis.  The  uunes  ApoQonia  and  Apolloniatis  were 
crideotly  given  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  Apollo- 
BcatB  is  in  fiwt  one  of  the  dirisions  of  Assyria  in  the 
geogxaphy  of  the  Greeks;  bat  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termiDe  its  limits.  Polybius  (y.  44)  makes  Meso- 
potamia and  Apolloniatis  the  soathem  boundaries  of 
Media,  and  ApoDamatu  is  therefore  esst  of  t^ 
Tigris.  This  appears,  indeed,  fitxn  another  passage 
in  Piolybias  (t.  51),  winch  slso  shows  that  Apallonia 
was  esst  of  the  Tigris.  The  ccnntiy  was  fertile,  but 
it  slso  eontained  a  hilly  tnct,  that  is,  it  extended 
some  distance  east  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There 
is  evidently  great  confusion  in  the  divisions  of  As- 
■Ttis  hf  the  Gcedc  geographers.  If  we  piece  Apol- 
iDoiatii  south  of  the  disteict  of  Ari>e1a,  and  make  it 
extend  as  fiv  as  Bagdad,  there  may  be  no  great 
emr.  There  seems  to  be  no  authmi^  for  fixing 
the  sate  of  ApoUonia. 

2.  An  island  on  the  cosst  of  Bithynia  (Arrian, 
/Vr^.  p.  13),  200  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Gsipe  (Kirpe).  It  was  called  Thynias,  says  Pliny 
(vi  12),  to  distingnish  it  from  another  island  Apol- 
loois.  He  plaoes  it  a  Roman  mile  from  the  coast. 
Thynias,  Tfayne,  Thynia,  or  Thynis  (Staph.  B.  «.  v, 
Omif ),  may  have  been  the  original  name  of  this 
idaad,  and  Apt^looia  a  name  derived  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  built  after  tibe  Greeks.  The  other  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  Thyni  of  the  opposite 


3.  A  town  of  Myria,  on  sn  emmence  east  of  Per- 


gamnm,  on  the  way  to  Sardis.  (Strab.  p.  625; 
Xen.  Anab.  rii.  8.  §  15.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia.  The  site  does 
not  appear  to  be  detennined. 

4.  Staph.  B.  («. «.  'AwoAAttyta)  mentions  Apol- 
Ionia  in  Pisidia,  and  one  also  in  Phiygia;  but  it 
seems  very  probaUe,  fiton  comparing  wlut  he  says 
of  the  two,  that  there  is  some  confusion,  snd  there 
was  perhaps  only  one,  and  in  Pisidia.  In  StnUra 
(p.  576)  the  name  is  ApoUonias.  The  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Arundell  (Diecaweriee,  fe.  vol.  i.  p. 
236)  at  a  place  called  Ohu  Borhm.  The  soropotis 
stands  on  a  lofty  cng,  from  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  xkh  phuns  to  the  NW.  This 
place  is  in  38<'  4'  N.  lat.,  and  in  the  dinct  line  be- 
tween  Apamea  and  Antioch,  so  fiu  as  the  nature  of 
the  coonitiy  will  admit.  (Hamilton,  JReeearckee,  4c. 
voL  u.  p.  361.)  The  Pentinger  Table  phbces  it 
24  miles  from  Apameia  Cibotus.  Several  Greek 
inscriptions  from  ApoUonia  have  been  copied  by 
Arundell  and  Hsmilton.  One  inscription,  which 
contains  the  words  i^  fimfkn  jcot  6  hiftos  twk  *AwoA- 
Awi'iarMy,  decides  the  question  as  to  the  site  of  this 
idaoe.  Two  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Bomsn  period 
coped  by  Arundell  give  the  full  title,  **  the  Boole 
and  Demus  of  the  Apollaniatae  Lycii  Thraces  Co- 
km,"  from  which  Arundell  oondudes  that  **  a  Thra- 
dan  colony  established  themselves  in  Lycia,  snd  that 
some  of  the  latter  Hounded  the  oity  of  ApoUonia;" 
an  interpretation  that  may  be  not  quite  correct 

Stephanos  says  that  ApoUonia  in  Pisidia  was  ori- 
ginsUy  called  Mordiaeon,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
quinces.  (Athen.  p.  81.)  It  is  stiU  noted  for  its 
quinces  (Arundell),  which  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  being  eataUe  without  drasipg.  The 
coins  of  ApoUonia  record  Alexander  the  Great  ss  the 
founder,  and  also  the  name  of  a  stream  that  flowed 
by  it,  the  ffippopharas.    (Forbjger,  toL  ii.  p.  334.) 

5.  Of  Mysia  ('A.  4w\  'Pvy«a«^,  Strab.  p.  576),  a 
description  whidi  misled  some  trsyeUers  snd  geo- 
gmphers,  who  fixed  the  site  at  Ukibad  on  the  Bhyn- 
dacus.  But  the  site  is  Abuttiaitie,  which  is  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  the  ApoUoniatis  of  Stiabo^ 
who  says  that  the  town  is  on  the  hike.  Some  high 
land  advances  into  the  lake,  and  forms  a  narrow 
promontoiy,  ^  off  the  SW.  point  of  which  is  an 
isUmd  with  the  town  of  AhulUoiUe.'*  (Hsmilton, 
Reeearchee,  ^.  vol.  iL  p.  87.)  The  remains  of 
ApoUooia  are  incoosiderable.  The  Bhyndaeus  flovrs 
into  the  lake  ApoUoniatiB,  and  issues  from  it  a  deep 
and  muddy  river.  The  lake  extends  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  studded  with  many  islands  in  the  NE. 
part,  on  one  of  which  is  the  town  of  ApoUonia. 
(HamUton.)  The  drcuit  of  the  lake  is  estimated 
by  some  traveUers  at  about  50  mUes,  and  its  length 
about  10;  but  the  dimensions  yaiy  oonsidersbly,  for 
In  winter  the  waters  are  much  higher.  It  abounds 
in  fish. 

6.  In  Lycia,  is  conjectured  by  Spratt  (Lgcia, 
vol.  i.  p.  203)  to  haye  been  at  SareAkajik,  whero 
there  are  remains  of  a  Greek  town.  The  modem 
site  is  in  the  interior  NW.  of  PhaseUs.  The  author 
discovered  an  inscription  with  the  letters  "  Ap  "  on 
it  Stephanos  («.  v.)  mentions  an  island  of  the 
name  belonging  to  Lycia;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  a  town  of  the  name.  There  are,  however,  coins 
vrith  the  epigraph  'AwoAXtfnarw  Auk.  and  *AtoA. 
Xuviaraw  Auk.  Bpeue,,  which  might  indicate  some 
pkce  in  Lycia.  But  these  belong  to  ApoUonia  of 
Pisidia.  [G.  L.]  ^ 

7.  (-4r4/*),  a  town  of    Palestine,  situated  be- 
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tween  Caesarea  and  Jo{ypa.  (Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
T.  16;  Plin.  v.  14;  Pent.  Tab.)  The  origin  of 
ita  naoie  is  not  known,  but  was  probably  owing  to 
tbo  Macedonian  kings  cf  either  Aegypt  or  Syria. 
After  having  safferMl  in  their  wars,  it  was  repaired 
by  Gabinins,  prooonsol  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  B,J, 
i.  6.)  ArtAf  on  the  coast,  a  deserted  Tillage  upon 
the  Ndhr  Art&f,  represents  the  ancient  ApoUonia. 
(Robinson,  Bibl  Rea,  vol.  iii.  p.  46 ;  Irby  and 
liangles,  TVov.  p.  189;  Q\iioss»jy  Exped,  Eujphrai. 
▼ol.  L  p.  490.)  Ar9&fyttA  famons  in  the  tune  of 
the  Cmsades.  (Wilken,  die  Kreme,  yoI.  iL  pp.  17, 
S9,  102,  Tol.  iy.  p.  416,  vol.  vii.  pp.  325,  400, 
425.)  The  chnmiders  confounded  it  with  Antipatris, 
which  lies  ftuiher  inland. 

8.  A  town  of  Syria.  The  name  attests  its  Mace- 
dooian  origin.  (Appian.  Syr.  57.)  Strabo  (p.  752) 
mentiona  it  as  tribatary  to  Apamea,  bnt  its  position 
is  nnoertain.  [B.  B.  J.] 

APOLLCXNIA  {Mctrta  S<mtah),  in  Africa,  one 
ef  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Cyrane,  and 
is  mentioned  by  S^lax  (p.  45)  simply  as  soch, 
without  any  proper  name ;  bnt,  like  the  other  ports 
on  this  coast,  it  grew  and  flourished,  especialfy  imder 
the  Ptolemies,  till  it  eclipsed  Cyrene  itK]£  It  was 
the  birthpkoe  of  Eratosthenes.  (Stnb.  zvii  p.  837 ; 
Mek,  i.  8;  Plin.  y.  6;  Ptol.  iy.4;  Died.  zyilL  19; 
Steph.  B. «.  V.)  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Sozusa 
(St^^bvo-a)  of  later  Greek  writers  (Hierool.  p.  732; 
Epiphan.  ffaeret,  73.  26);  and  this,  which  was  yeiy 
probably  its  original  name,  has  given  rise  to  its  mo- 
dem appellation.  The  name  Apollonia  was  in  honour 
ci  the  patron  deity  of  Cyrene.  The  site  of  the  dij 
is  marked  by  splendid,  though  greatly  shattered 
ruins,  among  which  are  those  of  the  dtadel,  temples, 
A  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  (Barth,  Wanderfmaatf 
^.,  pp.  462,  foil.)  [P.  S.J 

APOLLONIA'TIS.     [AFOi.iiOHiA.] 

APOLLCXNIS ('AToXA4vr(f:  Eth.'AwoXXityihis, 
ApoUonidensis),  a  town  the  position  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  ApoUonia  in  Mysia.  South  of 
this  Apollonia  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  after  crossing  which 
the  road  to  Sardis  had  on  the  left  Thyatira,  and 
on  the  right  ApoUonis,  which  is  300  stadia  from 
Pergamnm,  and  the  same  distance  from  Sardis. 
(Strab.  625.)  A  village  Builene^  apparently  the 
same  place  that  Toumofort  calls  Balamimtf  seems  to 
retain  part  of  the  ancient  name.  The  place  was 
named  after  ApoUonis,  a  woman  ci  Cyadcus,  and  the 
wife  of  Attalus,  the  &nA  king  of  Pergamum.  Cicero 
mentions  the  place  (jtro  Flaee,  c  21,  32,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  L  2).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which  suffered 
in  the  great  earthquake  in  these  parts  in  the  time 
of  Tibwius.  (Tao.  Aim,  ii.  47.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  PHny  (v.  30)  as  a  small  place.  It  was  subse- 
quently the  see  of  a  bishop.  There  are  both  autono* 
mons  and  imperial  coins  of  ApoUonis  with  the 
epigraph  'AvoAA«v»8««r.  [G.  L.] 

APOLLONOS  HIEBON  {'AttoXXmwos  Upw: 
Eth.  ApoUonos  hieritae),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
29).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  place  as  Apollonia  in 
Mysia.  Mannert  coigectures  that  the  name  Apol- 
lonia or  ApoUonos  Hieron  was  afterwards  changed 
into  Hierocaesarea,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tadtus 
■^Ann.  il.  47)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Asia  that  suf- 
fered from  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius; 
but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
Pliny  does  not  mention  it  by  that  name.       [G.  L.] 

ATOKUS,  or  ATONI  PONS,  a  celebrated  source 
ef  mineral  and  thermal  waters,  situated  near  the 


APSAEUa 

foot  of  the  Euganean  hiUs,  about  6  mOes  6W.  of 
Patavium,  on  whidi  account  the  springs  were  often 
termed  Aquas  Patayinas  (Plin.  iL  103.  s.  106, 
zzxi.  6.  s.  32.) 

The  proper  name  of  these  springs  was  supposed 
to  be  dnived  from  the  Greek  (a  and  w6ns)j  and  is 
retained  with  Uttle  change  in  their  modem  name  of 
Bagni  dAhano.  They  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively reeorted  to  for  their  healing  properties,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighboaiiog  Pktavium, 
but  by  patients  from  Borne  and  aU  parts  of  Italy; 
and  are  aUuded  to  by  Martial  as  among  the  most 
popular  baUiing  pbces  of  his  day.  (liUxt.  vL  42. 
4;  Lucan,  vii.  193;  Sil.  ItaL  ziL  218.)  At  a  later 
period  we  find  them  described  at  considerable  length 
by  Claudian  (JdyJL  6),  and  by  Theodoricin  a  letter 
addressed  to  Cassiodorus  {Var.  ii.  39),  from 
which  we  learn  that  extensive  Thennae  and  other 
edifices  had  grown  up  around  the  spot  Besides 
their  medical  influenoes,  it  appears  that  they  were 
resorted  to  for  purposes  of  divination,  by  throwing 
Udi  into  the  basin  of  the  source,  the  numbers  St 
which,  from  the  extreme  deamess  of  the  water, 
could  be  veadUy  discerned.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  an  orade  of  Geiyon.   (Suet.  7V5.  14.) 

From  an  epigram  of  Martial  (i.  61.  3),  it  vronld 
appear  that  the  historian  T.  Livius  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  spot,  rather  than  at  Patavium 
itsdf ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  poet 
uses  the  expression  "  Apona  teUus**  merely  to  desig- 
nate the  territfliy  of  Patavium  (the  ager  Paimrimui) 
in  general.  (See  Clnver.  ItaL  p.  154.)     [£.  H.  B.J 

A'PPIA  ('A«w<a:  Eth.  Appisnus),  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  which,  according  to  Plmy  (v.  29),  belonged 
to  the  convvntos  of  Syniuda.  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii 
7)  speaks  of  an  apfdication  being  made  to  him  by 
the  Appiani,  when  he  was  governor  of  CilidA,  ahaot 
the  taxes  with  which  they  were  burdened,  and  about 
some  matter  of  building  in  thdr  town.  At  this 
time  then  it  was  induded  in  the  Province  of  CiUcia. 
The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  [Cr.L.] 

APRILIS  LACUS,  an  extensive  marshy  lake 
in  Etnuia,  situated  near  the  searahore  between 
Populonium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Umhro,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  CattiffUone.  It  eommnnicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  outlet,  where  there  was 
a  station  for  shipping,  as  weU  as  one  on  the  Via 
AureUa.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  292,  500.)  Tba  **  amnis 
PriUe,"  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii  5.  s.  8),  between 
Popoknium  and  the  Umbro,  is  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Prilis,  and  it  is  prdlMhle  that  the  Prelins 
Lacus  noticed  by  Cicero  (|>ro  MiL  27),  is  only 
another  form  of  the  same  name.  [Pbbuus  La- 
cub.]  [E.H.B.1 

APBUSTUM,  a  town  m  the  interior  of  Brattiom, 
meniaoned  by  PUny  (iu.  11.  §  98),  who  teOs  us 
that  it  was  the  only  inland  atj  of  the  Brutlians 
(mediterra$»ei  BruUiorum  Aprmtam  lonfmn).  It 
is  evidently  the  same  pboe  caUed  in  our  texts  of 
Ptdemy  (iiL  1.  §  75),  'ASwrrpor,  for  which  we 
should  probably  read  "Atpvffrw.  he  a880cia,tes  it 
with  PeteUa,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  viUsge  of  Afyutto,  near 
CkSaravaUoj  on  ahiU  about  6  miles  fhn  the  Golf  of 
SquiUace,    (Bomandli,  vd.  i.  p.  189.)   [£.  H.  B.] 

ATSABUS  C^impos/Ainppos},  or  ABSARUH 
(Plin.  vi.  4),  a  river  and  a  fixt,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
"iniaudbus,"  140  M. P.  esst  of  Trqiesus  (7Ve^ 
9ond).  Arrian  (PeripL  pw  7)  places  this  noilitaiy 
station  1000  stadia  from  Tnqpezus,  and  450  or  490 
stadia  south  of  the  Phaais,  and  about  the  point 


AFSLAE. 
■iM*  tin  cent  tanu  mtb.  Ths  diitiDn  if  liT 
BilH  n  tte  Fntingar  Tabk  agna  •nth  Anim. 
AondiBetr  (nwal  gMgnphan  pUc*  Abnnua  DMT 
■  Wnaltad  Goiwi.  Iti  ihbb*  wm  conMCtcd  with 
tbiaiTdiiif  Hedes  lod  W  bntlur  AbeTTtoi,  md 
in  K^poal  BUM  ni  AlHJilQi.  (Staphan.  >.*. 
'A^affiaR.)  Pncophu  (Ata  (ML  ir.  1)  ipaaki 
if  ika  mBim  of  it«paUicbniliUagia*iniriiigthit 
it  wia  caea  a  bIm*  tf  aoma  importasM. 


APUAKL 


ICS 


ntiaaiaiii,  and  Plinr  maka  the  Afaana  and  Annt- 
|aia  t«o  Jifeit  liran.  Th*  Aeaipjaii  cf  Aniaa 
d  to  Im  tba  IwR*  rirtr  Jvruk, 


»  AnncBia.    Thi*  d»- 
D  only  i^iptr  to  tka  Jorvt,  vUdi  It  ou 
of  i^  lBg«r  liw*  af  Amaua,  aad  tha  pnaoil 

1 J«ij  liiCairin  tha  Padialicki  of  TnUitod  iod 

Kan.  (BnBt,£«iidmG*iif.J'nnLTal.Ti.p.l930 
Plohoj'a  aeooOBt  of  hla  AtnToa  agiHa  with  that 
it  FGsj,  and  ha  aaji  that  It  ia  fbmud  bj  tha  tmim 
sf  tm  larga  atnsna,  tha  OUncBi  aod  Ljcoa  ^  and 
tt*  Jont  ca^Mtl  of  two  brge  InndKa,  «  caltad 
tha  Jarwt  ud  tb*  aOtm  tbi  ^jEnO,  vhicfa 


lo  ^  mat  ant  hf  ^iBrnmlt  inHtn.  Mlthri^taa, 
b  Ua  figfat  attm  b^g  dcAatad  bj  Cb.  Panntdm, 
ft***  te  tha  EaphratM,  aod  Umi  to  tbi  Titv  Apai^ 
rab  (jrUrMIc  101.)  It  i>  oiiqJ»c«u«d  that  tha 
linr  wbkk  Xcnolba  (^aat.  It.  B,  1)  nMoUooi 
witbot  ■  uma,  aa  tba  booodan  <<  tha  HacrooM 
*Bd  tfaa  SoTtUai,  naj  ba  tbi  .foniib;  and  thk  b 

AFSILAS,  ABSILAK,  APSILH  ('AifUiu,  'A^ 
lUBi),  a  p«^  of  Csk^  m  tba  CDUt  (f  tba  Suma, 
wtgact  awmaivdy  to  the  Ungi  of  PaHoa,  tha  Ba- 
Bam,and  IbaLaoL  Tbaj  an  mcDtknad  bf  Pi<»- 
■UMia  aa  baring  hng  baca  CAriMtaoa.  Id  tbair 
tanits;  ma  tha  dtiea  rf  SabaatoptOia,  PMiB,  and 
Tibdaca.  (Anim,  Ftr^  FaM.  Sam.;  Stoph.  B.; 
Fia.TL4;  JwtmfaiL /fa*A  S6;  Fraeap- A  O.  ir. 
>;  A«Mtte,  liL  16,  ir.  13.)  [RR] 

APsnrrHn  <r  APsr'NTHn  (^A^Crfw,  'AfiSv- 

■Ml),  ■  paafia  <f  Tbnea,  bordaring  co  tba  Thnuum 
rbimiiaaai  (Hood.  tI  Si,  ix.  119.)  Tha  ait; 
af  AaoHVaaalaaallad  Apa]rtthiia  (Staph.  B.  a.  •*. 
Ab«,  'Af«i«af);  aad  Dioijiiu  Pariegataa  (S77) 

AF8U8  CA*<").  ■  miBdnabb  rirer  of  Dlrria, 


tmas  tha  lima  Oanuai  <n  tba  K.  wd  tba  Adds  <D 
tha  S.  It  flowa  in  a  natb-inatBa  fnctiiai  till  it 
~     ~       d  br  tba  Eodalaaa  (.D-it), 


af  mffk.     B<fa< 


thfonghdM  gnat  maritbna  pUn 
n  ita  aaiiB  with  tha  DaU,  li» 


Ut^ii,  and  after  lU  aoiao  Ara- 

tba  moolh  it  tha  Apana  ia 

ipaiin  af 


■  tba  l)A  bank  rf  tba  rinr, 
1  the  ngbl  hn^k.  (Stnh.  p.  316; 
;  Cbm.  B.  C.  iiL  13,  19,  80;  Km 
C«a.xH.47;  ApfitB,  B.  C  tL  M,  when  tha  rirar 
ii  amueeualy  railed  'AAitpa ;  Leaka,  JVoHJUm 
tfww,  T«J.  L  pp.  aM,  »*a,  wL  ir.  pp.  lis,  1*8.) 


APSTHTIDES.    [AnamTDO.] 

APTA  JULIA  CApl\  a  citr  of  tha  Tnlgiotaa, 
CD  tbe  Rwi  fim  AnIMa  iArUi),  tm  the  Rhoia, 
along  tbe  nlitj  of  tha  Donace,  to  Angota  Tanri- 
-- —  (IW«h).    Tha  nama  Jalia  bnpliei  that  it 


Latin  town,  tbat  ia,  a  towa  whkb  hwl  tha 
Jna  Latiam.  The  modein  (own  of  Apt,  ea  the 
CoWiM  or  CoKln,  a  bnnch  af  tha  Dirmic*,  mu- 
taina  aaoH  anciimt  remain*.  [G.  L.I 

ATTERA  CA"')~.  Staph.  B.  *,  ».-.  A-rvta 
PtoLiiLn.  5. 10(  Apt<nD,Plin.  ii.SOi  XIA.  'Avr*. 
fmSn:  PnUtikailnm),  a  dt7  of  Crete  Binilad  la 
the  E.  <tf  PalrnhMik,  Hid  BO  atadia  (Mn  Crd^ 
(8tiab.z.p.479>.  Berawaa  pheed  tha  aoDecf  the 
hgnd  of  the  ocaKeet  betwani  the  Sim  and  the 
Hoeee,  wbm  after  the  Tictorj  of  tbe  tatter,  tha 
Binni  loal  the  inthara  of  thu  wing*  (nun  tb^ 
abodldan,  and  biTing  thna  beoona  white  caat  them. 
Mlree  into  the  pea, — wbewe  tha  name  of  th*  dty 
Apten,  and  of  the  neigfabooiing  ialand*  Lencae. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  •.)  It  wu  at  one  time  in  dBunca 
with  Cneeeoi,  bnt  w*a  a(Ww«rd*  compelM  by  Ih* 
PoljniMniina  to  tide  with  than  againat  that  dtr 
(Pol.  ir.  6S.)  Th*  port  of  Apian  unrding  to 
Strabo  was  Cttamoa  (p.  479;  comp.  Hiowke,  p. 
eSO;  aod  Paatingar  Tab.).  Mr.  Fubler  (7>uHb, 
T[il.Lp.48)ea;qioaatbattban:'        -  -  ■     - 


U>  AMcra,  and  tbat  its  port  ia 
nr  iaiftit.  Diodmi  (t.  «4) 
in   th*  diatrict  af  the  ApUr 


(Tbe  old  te«liag  m*  emoided  bj  Henrrins,  Oeta, 
p.84.)  Thii  Doontafai  be*  ban  fdmtifled  with  tbe 
BMdeni  JfaUao,  wUdi  ftm  its  graritie  *Dd  tdiWa* 

>— ■ >pllaawittathei«qwategeDl.^alooMUtiai* 

^ . — ...u — ,_.    ifwearatobrtleTe 

iroo  wan  hne  am  dieooraml,  and 
b7tb*IdaeanDaet7k.   [E-RJ] 


for  tba  ezisteaae  of  matalUe  te 


AFUAin,  a  Ugmian  tribe, 
bj  Lirj.     Plan  £t  dreamstai 
appears  that  Iber  wwetha  moat  aaatarijof  th*  J 
tribe*,  and  oocapad  tba  n]^tr  nll^  of  " 

Bba(itAiii(niiuli,tbatnKtkDowBfaitbei „_ 

maKOar/asnaaa.  Hot  an  Bnt  nwatioBsd  to  B.a 
1ST,  wbao  we  an  tuU  Uiat  Ihej  ir«e  delstad  and 
radoeed  to  aubananoa  bj  lb*  conaol  C.  FlamiBina; 
bot  tbe  PMt  fear  th^  ajnaar  agaiii  m  arms,  and 
deCaated    the  oowiil  Q.  Henna,  wHb  the  k«  rf 


■Tfngad  tha  neit  jear,  tnt  *A«  aerenl  ncoaeiTa 
oUDpuf^  the  (Wmla  fat  tha  jeer  IBO,  P.Conie- 
liiia  and  U.  BuUne,  had  nconne  (o  the  expedient 
whole  nation  bom  thai  abodn, 
tbam,  to  tbe  nnmber  at  40,000, 
and  ehildran,  into  the  bout  of 
Hera  th^  wna  settled  in  the  Twant 
plains,  which  had  fbmierij  beknged  to  Tanraoa 
(hmce  ailed  Camfd  Taonflni),  and  appear  to 
hare  beome  a  Baniiabing  cumnnnitf .     'I  he  nrzt 
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jear  7000  more,  who  had  been  in  tii«  fint  instaooe 
Boffisred  to  Temain,  were  removed  bj  the  oonsal 
Fulvios  to  join  their  countiTmen.  We  meet  with 
them  long  afterwards  among  the  '*  popoli"  of  Sanv- 
ninm,  enbeisting  as  a  separate  oGmmnnitj,  under 
the  name  of  *'  Ligures  Comeliaoi  et  Baebiani,"  as 
Ute  as  the  reign  of  Tnyon.  (Ur.  zzxix  2,  20, 
S2,  zL  1,  38,  41;  Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16;  lib.  Colon, 
p.  235 ;  Henzen.  Tab.  Alim,  p.  57.)  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  eiistftnce  of  a  dtf  of  the  name  of  Apoa, 
as  assumed  bj  some  writers.  [£.  H.  B.] 

APU'LIA  ('AvovXk),  a  province,  or  region,  in 
the  SE.  of  Italy,  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  boxmded  by  the  Frentani 
on  the  N.,  by  Calabria  and  Lucania  on  the  S.,  and 
by  Samninm  on  the  W.  It  is  stated  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers  (Mannert,  Cramer,  Forlnger)  that 
the  name  was  sometimes  a^ilied  to  the  whole  S£. 
portion  of  Italy,  including  the  peninsula  of  Mes- 
sapia,  or,  as  the  Romans  tenned  it,  Calabria.  But 
though  this  eztensioQ  was  given  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  to  the  term  of  PugUa, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Bomans  ever  used  the 
name  with  so  wide  a  signification;  and  even  when 
united  for  administrative  purposes,  the  two  regions 
preserved  their  distinct  appeUatioqs.  Thus  we  find, 
even  under  the  later  periods  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
the  "  provinda  Apuliae  et  Calabriae  "  (lib.  Colon,  p. 
261 ;  Treb.  PolL  Tetric.  24),  '< Corrector  Apuliae  et 
Calabriae"  (NotitDign.iL  p.  64.),  &c  The  Greeks 
sometimes  used  the  name  of  lapygia,  so  as  to  in- 
clude ApnUa  as  well  as  Messapia  (Herod,  iv.  99 ; 
Pol.  iiL  88);  but  their  usage  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  local  names  applud  to  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  very  fluctuating.  Straho,  after  describing  the 
Messapian  peninsula  (to  which  he  confines  the  name 
of  lapygia)  as  inhabited  by  the  Salentini  and  Cala- 
bri,  adds  that  to  the  north  of  the  Calabri  were  the 
tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Peucetians  and  Dannians, 
but  that  all  this  tract  beyond  the  Calabriam  was 
called  by  the  natives  Apulia,  and  that  the  appel- 
lations of  Dannians  and  Peucetians  were,"  in  his 
time,  wholly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Italy  (vL  pp.  277,  283).  In  anotiier  pas- 
sage he  speaks  of  the  "  Apulians  properly  so  called," 
as  dwellii^  around  the  gulf  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus;  but  says  that  they  spoke  the  same  language 
with  the  Dannians  and  Peucetians,  and  were  in  no 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  them."  (p.  285.) 
The  name  of  Dannians  is  whoDy  unknown  to  the 
Boman  writers,  except  such  as  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks,  while  they  apply  to  the  Peucetians  the 
name  oi  Pbdicuu  or  Pobdiculi,  which  appeare, 
from  Strabo,  to  have  been  their  national  appellation. 
Ptolemy  divides  the  Apulians  into  Dannians  and 
Peucetians  CAirovAot  Aavrioc  and  *'Atou\o(  IIcia- 
Jc^Tioi,  iiL  1.  §§  15, 16,  72,  73),  including  all  tiie 
southern  Apulia  under  the  latter  head;  but  it  ap- 
pears certam  that  this  was  a  mere  geQgraphl<»l 
arrangement,  not  one  founded  upon  any  national 
difierences  still  subsisting  in  his  time. 

Apulia,  therefore,  in  the  Boman  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  bounded  on  the  SE.  by  a  line  drawn 
from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Messapian 
peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  W.  of  that 
dty,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  coast  be- 
tween Egnatia  and  Brundnsium.  (Stiab.  vi.  p.  277 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.)  According  to  a  later  distribution  of 
the  provinces  tx  r^ons  of  Italy  (apparently  under 
Vespasian),  the  limits  of  Calabria  were  extended  so 
a9  to  include  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
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of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Poediculi,  or 
Peucetians  (Lfl>.  Colon.  L  c),  and  the  extent  of 
Apulia  proportionally  diminished.  But  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  Tovwds  Lucania,  the  river  Bradanus 
appeare  to  have  fonned  the  boundary,  at  least  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course;  while  on  the  W.,  to- 
wajrds  the  Hirpini  and  tSamniTim,  there  was  no 
natural  frontier,  but  only  the  lower  slopes  or  under- 
fiUls  of  the  .Apennines  were  included  in  Apulia;  all 
the  higher  ridges  of  those  mountains  belonging  to 
Samninm.  On  the  N.  the  river  Tifomns  appears 
to  have  been  the  recognised  boundary  of  Apnha  in 
the  time  of  Mela  and  Pliny  (Mela,  Z.  c;  Plin.  iiL 
11.  s.  16),  though  the  territory  of  Larinum,  ex- 
tending from  the  TiTenius  to  the  Frento,  was,  by 
many  wnten,  not  induded  in  Apulia,  but  was 
dthw  regarded  as  constituting  a  separate  district 
(Caes.  B,  C.  L  23),  or  induded  in  tiie  territoiy'  of 
the  Frentani.  (PtoL  iiL  1.  §  65.)  Apulia,  as  thus 
defined,  comprehended  nearly  the  same  extent  with 
the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  now 
called  the  CapiUmtUa  and  Terra  di  BarL 

The  physical  features  of  Apulia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  must,  in  all  ages,  have  materially  in- 
fiuenced  its  history.  The  northern  half  of  the  pro- 
viooe,  from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Aufidns,  ooosists 
almost  entirely  of  a  great  plain,  sloping  gently  froDi 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  extending  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  former  —  of  which  onlj- 
some  of  the  lower  slopes  and  offshoots  were  induded 
in  Apulia,  —  and  this  isolated  mountain  mass  oC 
Mt  Gaxganus,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Spur  of  Italy.  This  portion  is  now  oamnxml jr 
known  as  '*  Puglia  piama^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  province,  called  "  Pti^^ia 
peirota,**  fromr  a  broad  chain  of  rocky  hills,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Apennines,  near  VenusiA,  and 
extend  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  which  they 
reach  near  the  modem  Oettmij  between  Egnatia  and 
Brundudum.  The  whde  of  this  hilly  tract  is,  at 
the  present  day,  wild  and  thinly  inhabited,  great 
part  of  it  being  covered  with  forests,  or  given  np  to 
pasture,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  andent  times  also.  (Stnb.  vL  p.  2831)  Bat 
between  these  barren  hills  and  the  sea,  there  inter- 
venes a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  extending  aboat 
50  miles  in  length  (from  BarkUa  to  MonopoUy, 
and  10  in  breadtii,  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  anid 
which  was  studded,  in  andent  as  wdl  as  modem 
times,  with  a  number  of  small  towns.  The  great 
plains  of  Northon  Apulia  are  described  by  Stnbo 
as  of  great  fertility  (irdfi^op^s  re  jcal  wohi^opos, 
vi.  p.  284),  but  adapted  especially  for  the  rearing 
of  horses  ud  sheep.  The  latter  appear  in  aU  uge^ 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  jooductions  dT  Apulia, 
and  their  wool  was  reckoned  to  surpass  all  others 
in  fineness  (Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  73),  but  the  pastures 
become  so  parched  in  summer  thi^  the  flocks  can 
no  longer  find  Bubdstenoe,  and  hence  they  are  driven 
at  that  season  to  the  mountains  and  upland  vmllies 
of  Samninm;  while,  in  return,  the  pluns  of  Apulia 
aficod  abundant  pasturage  in  winter  to  the  flot^  of 
fiamnium  and  the  Abrimiy  at  a  season  when  tbeir 
own  mountain  pastures  are  covered  with  aaoow. 
This  arrangement,  origioating  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cesdties  of  the  two  regions,  probably  dates  frran  a 
very  eariy  period  (Niebuhr,  voL  iiL  p.  191);  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Varro  {de  12.  i2.  ii.  1)  as  customary 
in  his  day;  and  under  the  Boman  empire  became 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactment — a  vcctigaif  or 
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tax,  bang  kried  on  all  sheep  and  cattle  tiuu  mi- 
grating.    The  cakareooB  nature  of  the  soil  renders 
tiieae  Apnfian  pfauna  altogether  diftrent  in  character 
fnsn  the  rich  alluTial  tracts  of  the  North  cf  Italj; 
the  seardty  of  "water  resultiiig  firom  this  caose,  and 
the  paarebed  and  thinty  aspect  of  the  coontry  in 
Eommer,  sre  repeatedlj  annded  to  bj  Horace  (Pau- 
per ogmtm  Dammt^  Camk,  iii.  SO.  11;  SUiaiioiae 
ApuUmey  Epod,  3.  16),  and  have  been  feelingly  de- 
scribed by  modern  txa-veUers.     Bnt  notwithstuiding 
its  sriditf ,  the  soil  is  weQ  adapted  £9r  the  grofwth 
of  wheat,  and  nnder  a  better  system  of  iirigation 
aad  agrienltore    may  have  folly  merited  the  en- 
eondnm  of  Strabo.      The  sonthem  portions  of  the 
inmnce,  in  rommen  wiUi  the  neighbooiing  region 
of  Cakhria,  axe  especaally  finronrable  to  the  growth  of 
the  olive. 

The  pq^nlafioa  of  Apulia  was  of  a  very  mixed 
kind,  and  great  ooofnsioa  exists  in  the  aoeoonts 
toDsmtted  to  ns  concerning  it  by  ancient  writers. 
Bat,  ca  the  whole,  we  may  distingpish  pretty  clearly 
three  distinct  national  elements.     1.  The  Aruu, 
or  Apafians  properly  so  called,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  member  of  the  great  Oecan,  or  Aosonian, 
race;  their  name  is  oasidered  by  phUologers  to 
eoidtaiB  the  same  elements  with  Opicns,  or  Opscns. 
(^Gdbnhr,  Vortroift  mber  LSnder  u.  VoOter,  p.  489). 
It   seems  certain  that   they  were  not,  like  their 
ncighboms  the  Lncaniaos,  of  Sahellian  race;  on  the 
eoBtiaiy,  they  appear  on  hostile  torms  with  the 
Sammtes,  who  were  pressing  npon  them  from  the 
interior  of  the  eoontiy.    Strabo  speaks  of  them  as 
dwciBng  in  tiie  aordKrn  part  of  the  province,  abont 
the  Sbob  Unas,  and  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16)  appears 
to  m&ate  the  river  Geibalns  (Certwtrs)  as  having 
fatatbi  the  fimit  between  them  and  the  Daonians, 
a  statement  which  can  only  refer  to  seme  very  early 
period,  as  in  his  time  the  two  races  were  certainly 
eorapletdy  iutennlsed.*     2.  The  Dauniahs  were 
pnhaijij  a  Pelaagian  race,  like  their  neighboors  the 
IVweiirtiw,  and  the  other  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Seotheni  Italy.     They  appear  to  have  settled  in  the 
great  plains  akng  the  coast,  leaving  the  Apolians 
in  pnsfffsiioD  of  the  more  xnland  and  moontainoos 
legioaB,  as  w^  as  of  the  northern  district  already 
mcBtnied.    This  is  ^  view^  taken  ly  the  Greek 
gCDealo^sts,  who  represent  lapys,  IHimiius,  and 
PieoDetins  as  three  sods  of  Lycaon,  who  settiled  in 
th»  part  of  Italy,  and  havii^  ^lelled  the  Anaonisns 
ga;ve  name  to  the  three  tribes  of  the  lapygians  or 
MssiiimsiiM,  Dannians,  and  Pencettans.    (Nicander 
apL  Antwrin  liberaL  31.)    The  same  notim  is  con- 
tamed  in  the  statement  that  Daonos  came  originally 
fireaa  IByria  (Fast.  s.  v.  Z^sanja),  and  is  coi^imed 
hy  othtf  argmnents.     The  l^ends  so  preralent 
among  the  Gieeks  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
IKoiiMd  in  these  regions,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
fawndafinn  of  aB  the  principal  cities,  may  probably, 
as  in  otbCT  similar  cases,  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  6ct  of  this  Pelasgian  descent  of  the  Dannians. 
The  same  dreomstanoe  ndght  explain  the  facility 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy,  at 
a  kler  period,  adopted  the  sorts  and  manners  of  their 
Greek  neigfaboctn.    But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
&tinctiQn  may  have  originally  existed  between  the 
^tnfaniT  and  Apolians,  the  two  races  were,  firam 
the  time  when  they  first  appear  in  hiatoiy,  as  com- 
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*  ft  is,  pahapB,  to  these  northern  Apolians  that 
ybjjast  before  ffirm  the  name  of  "  Tcani,"  but 
tkfmage  m  hopektBlj  oanfiwed. 


pkftely  blended  into  one  as  were  the  two  oompcoent 
elements  of  the  Latin  nation.  3.  The  Pkucetians, 
or  PoKDicuu  (Ilfvic^toi,  Strab.  et  aL :  no(8<icAoi, 
Id.),  —  two  names  which,  however  di6erent  in  ap- 
pearance, are,  in  &ct,  only  varied  forms  of  the  same, 
—  appear,  en  the  contraxy,  to  have  retained  a 
separate  nationality  down  to  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Their  Pelasgian  origin  is  attested  bj  the 
l^end  already  cited;  another  form  of  the  same 
txadition  represents  Pencetins  as  the  brother  of 
Oenotros.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Dion.  HaL  i.  13;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16.)  The  hjpothesis  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sooth-eastern  extremis  of  Italy  should  have 
come  directly  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  which  th«y  were  sqMuated  by  so  narrow  a 
sea,  is  in  itself  a  very  probable  one,  and  derives 
strong  ooDfirmation  from  the  recent  investigations 
of  Mommsen,  which  show  that  the  native  dialect 
spoken  in  this  part  of  Italy,  indnding  a  portion  of 
Peocetia,  as  wdl  as  Messapia,  was  one  wholly  dis- 
tinct finom  the  SabelUan  or  Oscan  language,  and 
closely  related  to  the  Greek,  but  yet  sufficienUy 
different  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
colonists.  {Die  UiUet^ItaU$cMem  DiaUkte,  pp.  43 
— 98.  Concerning  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
Apnlian  tribes  generally,  see  Nicbuhr,  voL  i.  pp.  146 
—154;  VortrSge  Olber Lander  «.  VoOoer,  p. 489— 
498.) 

We  have  scarcely  any  information  conoeming  the 
histray  of  Apulia,  previous  to  the  time  when  it  fint 
appean  in  oonnectioB  with  that  of  Bome.  But  we 
learn  inddentalfy  from  Strabo  (vi  p.  281),  that  the 
Dannians  and  Peucetians  were  under  kingfy  govern- 
ment, and  had  each  their  separate  ruler.  These 
appear  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Messapians;  and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  coonection  with  Tarentum  was  not  a  casual 
or  temporary  one,  bat  that  we  may  ascribe  to  this 
source  the  strong  tincture  of  Greek  civilization  which 
both  people  had  certamfy  imbibed.  We  have  no 
acoo«mt  c^  any  Greek  co^oiwes,  properly  so  called, 
in  Apulia  (exclusive  of  Calabria),  ami  the  negative 
testimony  of  Scjkx  (§  14.  p.  170),  who  enumerates 
all  those  in  lapygia,  but  mentions  none  to  the  N. 
of  them,  is  condusive  on  this  point.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cities  of  Peuoetia,  and  some  of 
those  of  Daunia  also,  —  eqiecially  Arpi,  Canusium, 
and  Salapia,  —  had  adopted  the  arts,  and  even  the 
language  of  their  Greek  neighboors,  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  thdr  coins,  ahnoet  all  of  which  have 
pure  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
l»onzes  and  painted  vases,  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  recent  excavations.  The  number  of 
these  last  which  has  been  discovered  on  the  sites  of 
Canusium,  Buhi,  and  Egnatia,  is  such  as  to  vie 
with  the  richest  deposxts  of  Campania;  but  their 
style  is  inferior,  and  points  to  a  declining  period  of 
Greek  art  (Mommsen,  I.  e,  pp.  89,  90;  Gerhard, 
Rapporto  dei  Van  VolcenH^  p,\\%\  Bunsen,  in 
Ann,  deU.  IiuL  1834,  p.  77.) 

The  first  mention  oif  the  Apufians  in  Roman  his- 
tory, is  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
in  B.  a  326,  when  they  are  said  to  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Borne  (Liv.  viii.  25),  notwithstand^i 
ing  which,  they  appear  shortiy  afterwards  in  arms 
against  her.  They  seem  not  to  have  constituted 
at  this  time  a  regular  confederacy  or  national  league 
like  the  Semnites,  but  to  have  been  a  mere  aggre- 
gate of  separate  and  independent  cities,  among  which 
,  Arpi,  Canusium,  Luoeria,  and  Teanum,  appear  to 
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have  stood  preemineDt.  Some  of  these  took  part 
with  the  Bomanfl,  others  sided  with  the  Samnites; 
and  the  war  in  Apulia  was  carried  on  in  a  desoltoiy 
manner,  as  a  sort  of  episode  of  the  greater  struggle, 
till  B.G.  317,  when  all  the  principal  dties  submitted 
to  Rome,  and  we  are  told  that  the  subjectioo  of 
Apulia  was  completed.  (liv.  viil  37,  iz.  12,  13^ 
16,  20.)  From  this  tune,  indeed,  thej  appear  to 
liaye  oontinned  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fiiint  demoostiatioa  in  fiiroor  of  the  Sammt^w  in 
B.G.  297  (Uy.z.  15),  •—  mitil  the  airiTal  of  PyxThiia 
in  Italy;  and  even  when  that  monsrch,  in  lus  se- 
cond campaign  b.  a  279,  carried  his  arms  into 
Apalia,  and  rednced  several  of  its  cities,  the  rest 
continned  stedftst  to  the  Boman  cause,  to  which 
scHne  of  them  rendered  efficient  aid  at  the  battle  of 
ABcnlom.  (Zonar.  viii.  5;  DionyB.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed. 
Didot) 

During  the  Second  Panic  War,  Apolia  beesmei, 
for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  diief  scenes  of  the  con- 
test between  Hannihal  and  the  Roman  genersls.  In 
the  secQDd  campaign  it  was  ravaged  bj  the  Car- 
thaginian leader,  who,  after  his  operations  against 
Fabius,  took  np  his  quarters  there  for  the  winter; 
and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  memorable  defeat 
of  the  Romans  in  the  plains  of  Cannae,  b.  g.  216. 
After  this  great  disaster,  a  great  part  oif  the  Apa- 
lians  declared  in  £svonr  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  The  resooroes  thns 
placed  at  his  command,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  conntry,  led  him  to  establish  lus  winter-quarters 
fer  several  successive  years  in  Apulia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  notice  here  the  militaiy  opentions  of 
which  that  country  became  the  theatre;  but  the 
iwult  was  unfavourable  to  Hannibal,  who,  though 
uniformly  succesBful  in  the  field,  did  not  reduce  a 
single  additional  fortress  in  Apaha,  while  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Arpi  and  Salapia  sncoenively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (liv.  xxiv.  47, 
xxvi.  38.)  Tet  it  was  not  till  B.C.  207,  after  the 
battle  of  Metaurus  and  the  death  of  Haadrubal, 
that  Hannibal  finally  evacuated  Apulia,  and  with- 
drew into  Bnittium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revolted  cities 
were  severely  punished  by  the  Romans;  and  the 
whole  province  appean  to  have  suiBfered  so  heavily 
from  the  ravages  and  exactions  of  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  is  firom  this  time  we  may  date  the 
decline  of  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  Social  War, 
the  Apulians  were  among  the  nations  whidi  took 
up  arms  against  Rome,  the  important  dties  of 
Yenusia  and  Canuaium  taking  the  lead  in  the  d^ 
fection;  and,  at  first,  great  successes  wore  obtained 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  by  the  Samnite  leader  Vettius 
JudaciliuB,  but  the  next  year,  B.  o.  89,  fortune 
turned  against  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  Apuha 
was  reduced  to  submission  by  the  praetor  C.  Coe- 
comus.  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  39,  42,  52.)  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  told  that  Salapia  was  destroyed,  and 
the  territories  of  Larinum,  AjBculum,  and  Venusia, 
laid  waste;  probably  this  second  devastatiaQ  gave  a 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Apulia  firam  wludi  it 
never  recoveredl  It  is  certain  that  it  appears  at 
the  dose  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  a  state  of  decline  and  poverty.  Strabo 
mentions  Arpi,  Canuaium,  and  Luceria,  as  decayed 
dties;  and  adds,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Italy  had  been  desolated  by  the  war  of  Hsnnibal, 
and  those  subsequent  to  it  (vi  p.  285). 

Apulia  was  comprised,  together  with  Calabria 
and  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of  Augustus 
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(Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16),  and  this  anangement  appears 
to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  Constantine, 
except  that  the  Hirpini  were  separated  from  the 
other  two,  and  plaoed  in  the  lat  region  with  Cam- 
pania and  Ttatium  YitMB.  flM  time  of  Oonslantine, 
Apulia  and  Calabria  wen  umted  under  the  same 
authority,  who  was  styled  Corrector,  and  consti- 
tuted one  province.  (lib.  Cdon.  pp^  260 — ^262; 
Notit  Dign.  voL  iL  pp.  64,  125 ;  P.  Diac  iL  21 ; 
OreUi,/«scr.  1126,3764.)  After  the  feU  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  poaseasion  of  Apulia  was  long 
disputed  between  the  Byzantine  emperon,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Saracens.  But  the  fbnner  ap- 
pear to  have  always  retained  some  feotiog  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  in  the  10th  century  were  aUe  to 
re-establish  their  dominioa  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  province,  which  they  governed  by  means  of  a 
magistrate  termed  a  Catapan,from  ^Hienoe  has  been 
derived  the  modem  name  of  the  OapUatieUaf  —  a 
corruption  of  Catapanaia.  It  was  final^  wrested 
fixnn  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  Normans. 

The  principal  rivers  cf  Apulia,  are:  1.  the  Ti- 
FBBMUS,  now  called  the  Bifemo^  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  bounded  it  on  the  N.,  and  sqwrated  it 
from  the  Frentani;  2.  the  Fbkiito  (now  the  For- 
tore),  which  bounded  the  territoiy  cf  Larinum  on 
the  &,  and  iB  therefore  redconed  the  northern  limit 
of  Apulia  by  those  writers  idio  did  not  indnde 
Larinum  in  that  region;  3.  the  Cbbbalus  of  Pliny 
(iii.  11.8. 16),  still  called  the  Cereoro,  which  riaee 
in  the  mountaina  of  the  Hirpini,  and  flows  into  the 
sea  between  Sipontum  and  the  lake  of  Salapia  It 
is  probably  this  river  which  is  designated  by  Strsbo 
(vi.  p.  284),  but  without  naming  it,  as  serring  to 
convey  com  and  other  supplies  ftom  the  interior  to 
the  coast, near  Sipontum ;  4.  the  Aufidub  (Q/bntoX 
by  fer  the  kigest  of  the  rivers  cf  this  part  of  Italy. 
[AunDua.]  All  these  streams  have  nearly  panM 
courses  fitm  SW.  to  NE.;  and  all,  except  the  Tifer- 
nuB,  partake  more  of  the  character  of  mountain 
torrents  than  regular  rivers,  beiqg  sulgect  to  sudden 
and  violent  inui^tions,  while  in  the  rammer  their 
waters  are  scanty  and  trifling.  From  the  Aufidns 
to  the  limits  of  Calabria,  and  indeed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lapygian  promontOKy,  there  does  not 
occur  a  single  stream  worthy  of  the  name  of  river. 
The  southern  dope  of  the  Apnlian  hiUs  towards  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  on  the  contraiy,  is  furrowed  by 
sevend  small  streams;  but  the  only  one  of  wbadi 
the  andent  name  is  preserved  to  us,  is,  6.  the  Bra- 
DANVB  {Bradtmo)f  which  forms  the  boondary  be- 
tween Apulia  and  Lucania,  and  fells  into  the  sea 
dose  to  Metapontum. 

The  remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Gab- 
QAHUB  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Gar- 
OAirus.]  The  prominence  of  thia  vast  headland, 
which  pngects  into  the  sea  above  30  milee  from 
Sipontum  to  its  extreme  point  near  Fieali^  natu> 
rally  forms  two  bays;  the  one  on  the  N.,  called 
by  Strabo  a  deep  gulf,  but,  in  reality,  little  mariced 
by  nature,  was  cdled  the  Simub  Ubiab,  iiram  the 
dtyofUmuM,  orHTBiUK,  dtuatcd  on  its  coast 
(Mtehs  ii.  4;  Strab.  vL  pp.884,  285.)  Of  that  on 
the  S.,  now  known  as  the  Cfuff  of  Mat^fredoma^  no 
andent  appellation  has  been  preserved.  The  whole 
coast  of  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gacganus, 
is  bw  and  flat;  and  on  each  side  of  that  grsat  pro- 
montoiy  are  lakes,  or  pods,  of  consideraUe  extent, 
the  stagnant  waters  of  which  are  separated  from  the 
sea  only  by  narrow  strips  of  sand.  That  to  ths 
north  of  Gaigannsy  adiidning  the  Sfams  Uiias  (no- 
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ticed  hf  Sftnbo  nithoat  mwitioiiiitg  its  nanM)  is 
cdled  1^  Plioj  Lacus  Paktaiius:  it  is  now  known 
SB  the  Logo  di  Letma^  firam  a  smsU  town  of  that 
Booe.  (Flin.  nL  11.  s.  16.)  The  mora  extensiTe 
iske  to  the  S.  of  Gargmns,  between  Sipontom  and 
the  month  of  the  Anfidns,  was  named,  from  the 
aaghhoBTing  citj  of  Selapia,  the  Salafiha  Palvb 
(Locan.  r.  877),  sad  is  stiU  called  the  Logo  di 
SalpL 

OpfMsite  to  the  hfadlenti  of  Gaijpmns,  about  15 
gBO^  miles  firom  the  month  of  the  FtentOi  lie  the 
two  small  islands  named  Ikbulax  Diomsdeax, 
now  the  /sole  di  TremOL 

The  towns  in  ApaUa,  mentiooed  bj  andent  writeis, 
are  the  IbOowing*,  beginning  from  the  northeni 
frontier:  1.  Befeween  the  Tifenns  and  the  Frento 
itood  Labdtux  and  CLrnacaA,  besides  the  two 
■Bsn  iutticasos  or  *'casteQa'*  of  GxBumuM  and 
Calsla.  S.  Between  the  IVento  and  the  Anfidns 
woe  the  important  towns  of  Tbakux,  snnuuned 
Apofann,  to  «H*HTtg«tai»  it  from  the  cttjr  of  the  same 
name  in  Campania,  Lucesu,  Asgas,  and  Ascu- 
jJOMy  on  the  hiDs,  which  farm  the  last  off-shoots  of 
the  ^i'*""'"*^  towards  the  pkins;  while  in  the  plain 
itself  were  Abit,  SAiiAFia,  and  Hkbdonia;  and 
SiFoannf  on  tbe  sea  show,  at  the  fi)ot  of  Ut  Gar- 
gams.  The  less  eonsidefaUe  towns  in  this  part  of 
.^oEa  WHS^  VzBoruM  (Sovmo)  among  the  hst 
ranges  of  the  Apemiines,  AccuA,  near  Lnoeria, 
CouAXiA  (CdOmUma)  at  the  western  ftot  of  Ut. 
Gai^snoB,  CnftAinnuA  {Cm'ignola),  near  the  An- 
fidns: and  Eneiiiuiff  on  the  road  frian  Teanmn  to 
Symtaan  (Ti^  Pmt.),  supposed  bj  Holitenins  to 
be  the  ■udein  &  Setmro.  Aronnd  the  promontoiy 
tl  Gaigaavs  wen  the  small  towns  of  Merinom, 
IVtBs  Agnsns,  and  Foftns  Qaraae  [Gaboaiiub], 
as  wdl  m  the  HYBtUK,  or  Univic,  of  Strabo  and 
Pbdony.  Along  the  ooost,  between  Sipontum  and 
tlM  month  of  the  Anfidns,  the  Tafank  phues  Ahx- 
AMUMj  DOW  T0mdiRitoU,mid  Salinae,  pnM>l7 
a  nMre  estahfishmentof  salt-WQiiu,bnt  more  distant 
fiem  ths  month  of  the  Anfidns  thsn  the  modem 
Stdme,  a.  £Mt  of  the  Anfidns  was  the  important 
city  of  C  AjrmuJif,  as  well  as  the  smsB,  hot  not  less 
celebrated  town,  of  Gairiax;  on  the  road  ttom 
CMp^jffn  to  FePTt**ft  we  find  in  snocession,  Bum, 
BurmrruM,  Oakua,  Azcnux,  and  Nobba.  The 
Ncnuv  of  Slnbo  nrast  be  plsoed  somewhwe  on 
the  same  fine.  Akqg  the  coast,  beeides  the  im- 
poitaBt  towns  of  Babujm  and  Eokatia,  the  fbl* 
bwii^  small  plaoes  are  ennmented  in  the  ItiDeraries : 
BaidnhiBi,  6  K.  P.  £.  of  the  mooth  of  the  Anfidns, 
BOW  BarkUOj  Tnrennm  (TVoim),  Ibtiolom  (Bi$^ 
ceglk\  and  Bespa,  aooording  to  BomaneUi  MoifiUa, 
more  pnbablj  CfJownaao,  about  18  K.  P.  from 
£.  of  that  city  we  find  Aznestnm  (probaUj 
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a  eocraptian  of  Apavbstax),  and  Dertum,  which 


beplaeadnearlfoMywIi.  Nbapous,  a  name 
not  fiamd  in  anj  ancient  anther,  bnt  dearlj  es- 
tmkiuiMyi  by  its  coins  and  other  remsins,  may  be 
pboed  with  certsintj  at  PoOgmmo,  6  M.  P.  west 
cf  Jfiwayo/i.  4.  In  the  interior  of  Apulia,  towards 
the  fientfain  of  Lncama,.  the  chief  place  was  Vb- 
■miA,  with  the  ndghbonrimg  smaller  towns  of 
Babtxa,  and  Fbbbmtum.    Gn  the 


*  In  the  fiiflowing  list  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  iKiaum  the  distinctioa  between  the  Dannians 
and  Penoetians;  it  is  clear  frxnn  Strabo,  that  no 
sadb  ^jiHrrtim  resOy  svbsisted  in  the  time  when 
the  geogs^hen  wioteu 


Via  Appia,  leading  fixm  Yennsia  to  Tarentnm,  were 
SiLTimt,  Plen  (snmnsed  to  be  the  modem  (rrs- 
iwki),  end  Lnpatia  (AUamura),  S.  of  this  line  of 
road,  towsrds  the  river  Bradanns,  Mateola  (Mateo- 
hmi,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  was  evidently  the  modem 
Mciera,  end  Gennsinm  (Gennsini,  Id.  t  a  ;  Lib. 
Colon.  P.26S)  still  n^aiu  the  name  of  Gmota, 
(For  the  discnsnoi  of  these  obeenre  nsmes,  see 
Holsten.  Not  «•  Cfcir.  pp.  261,  990;  PratOfi,  Via 
AppiOf  It.  7;  Bomandli,  voLiL  pp.  180 — 188.) 

Sereral  other  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny  (t  c.) 
which  probsbly  belong  to  this  region,  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown;  bnt  the  names  given  in  his  list 
are  so  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty,  which  belong  to  Apuha,  and  which  to 
Calabria,  or  the  Hirpini  Amoqg  those  to  which 
at  least  a  oanjectaral  locality  may  be  assigned,  are: 
the  Gmmbestini,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
Gmmnm,  now  (TnsRO,  a  Tillage  abont  9  miles  8. 
of  BUeiUo,'  the  Pslionenses,  or  people  of 'Palio^  pro- 
bably PtilOf  a  Tillage  half  way  between  Grmmo  and 
Bitoniof  the  Tutini,  fiir  which  we  should,  peihaps, 
read  Tmrini,  from  Tumm  or  Turium,  indicated  by 
the  modem  7\irt,  abont  16  miles  £L  £.  of  Bari; 
the  fitrapeOini,  whose  town,  Strapellum,  is  supposed 
to  be  R/qtottOy  between  Yenuna  snd  the  Pons  An- 
fidi  The  Borcsni,  Corinenses,  Dirini,  Tnrmentim, 
and  Ulnrtini,  of  the  same  author,  are  altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia  was  ti'STeraed  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Appgan  Way,  which  separated  at  Benerentum, 
and  led,  the  one  direct  to  Brnndusium,  the  other  to 
Tarentum.  The  first  of  these,  called  the  Yia  Tra. 
jana,  from  its  reoonstmcdan  by  that  emperor,  passed 
through  Aecae,  Herdonia,  Canushun,  and  Butontum, 
to  the  sea  at  Baiinm,  and  firam  thence  akmg  the 
coast  to  Brnndusium*  ;  while  a  nearly  parallel  line, 
parting  firam  it  at  Bntnntnm,  led  by  Caelia,  Aze- 
tium,  and  Norta,  direct  to  Egnatia.  The  other 
main  line,  to  which  the  name  ct  Yia  Appia  seems 
to  hsTO  properly  belonged,  entered  Apc^  at  the 
Pom  Anfidi  (Poate  Sta.  Vmete),  snd  led  through 
Yennsia,  SUvium,  and  Plem,  doect  to  Tsrentum. 
(For  the  frdler  examination  of  both  these  lines,  see 
VIA  ArriA.) 

Besides  these,  the  Tsbula  leeoids  a  line  of  road 
ficm  Larinnm  to  Sipontum,  and  from  thenoe  does 
akng  the  sea-shore  to  Barium,  where  it  joined  the 
Yia  Trajana.  This  must  hare  formed  an  important 
line  of  communicataon  from  Pioenum  and  the  northem 
parts  of  Italy  to  Bnmduaum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APULUM  CAwouAor,  Ptol  iii.  8.  §  8;  OieD. 
Tntor.  Nos.  8663,3826;  in  all  the  other  inscriptions 
the  name  is  abbreriated  ap.  or  atvl.,  Nos.  991, 
1225,  2171,  2300,  2696,  8686),  or  APULA  {Tab. 
PeuL),  or  CGLGNIA  APULENSIS  (Ulpian.  d9 
Cmnbm^  Dig.  1.  tit  15.  §  1),  an  important  Roman 
colony,  in  Duia,  on  the  riTer  Marissa  {Matotdi),  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Co/Mmrg  or  WtiutuSmrg^  in 
TVonjylsaata,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  other  ruins.  If  ths  readii^  of  one  inscription 
given  by  Grater, — Alba  Julia, — be  correct,  the 
place  has  preserreditsandont  name,  Alba=g  W^iitm 
burg,  [P.  S.] 

AQUA  FEREKTIKA.    [Fxbebtiiiab  Lucus.] 

AQUAYIYA.    [SOBAOTB.] 

AQUAE,  ths  name  given  by  the  Bomans  to 

*  It  is  this  Une  of  road,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it 
along  the  coast,  thst  is  erroneously  called  hy  Italian 
topogrephers  the  Via  Egnatia.     [Eobatia.] 
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many  niedicinnl  jsprings  and  bathu^g-plaoes.  The 
moni  important  are  mentianed  below  in  alphabetical 
order. 

AQUAE  ALBULAE.    [Aiauul] 

AQUAE  APOLLINAltES,  was  the  name  given 
to  some  warm  springs  between  Sabate  and  Tarquinii, 
in  Etroria,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable thermal  establiishment  Thej  are  eri- 
dentlj  the  same  designated  bj  Martial  (vi.  42.  7) 
by  the  poetical  phrase  of  "  Phoebi  vada.**  The  Tab. 
Pent,  places  them  on  the  npper  road  from  Borne  to 
Tarqoinii  at  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  latter 
dty,  a  position  which  accords  with  the  modem  Bagni 
di  Stigliano.  Clarerins  conibnnds  them  with  the 
Aqdae  Cakretanab,  DOW  Boffni  dei  SattOy  which 
were  indeed  but  a  few  miles  distant.  (Holsten.  not 
ad  Cluver.  p.  85.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  AURE'LIAEorCOLCKNIA  AURE'LIA 
AQUENSIS  (Baden-Baden),  a  watering  place  in  a 
lovely  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  is  stated  in  a  doubtful  in> 
scription  of  a.  d.  676,  to  have  been  bnUt  by  Hadrian, 
but  it  did  not  acquire  celebrity  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Sevems.  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE   BILBITANO'BUll     [Aquas   His- 
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AQUAE  BOBMCXNIS  (Bourbon  rArcham- 
banlt).  The  site  of  these  hot  springs  is  marked  in 
the  Tlieodosian  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  build- 
ing which  indicates  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  name 
Bormo,  which  D'Anville  erroneously  would  have 
altered  to  Borvo.  It  is  also  marked  as  on  a  road 
which  communicates  to  the  NW.  with  Avaricum 
(Bourgee),  and  to  the  NE.  with  Augustodunum 
(AtUun).  The  hot  springs  of  Bourbon  are  a  few 
miles,  from  the  left  bai^  of  the  Allier,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire. 

At  BomhopmeAee-Bainiy  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Mame,  there  are  also  hot  springs,  and  the 
Theodoeian  Ti^le  indicates,  as  D*AnviIle  supposes, 
this  fact  by  the  usual  mark,  though  it  gives  the 
place  no  name.  D'Anville  (Notice^  &c)  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aquae  Borvonis,  founding  the  name  <m 
an  inscriptiandiBOOvered  there ;  but  the  correct  reading 
of  the  inscription,  according  to  more  recent  autho- 
rities, is  BORBOMI  THKRMABUM  DBO  MAJfHOKAE, 

&c.  It  is  probable  that  Bormo  may  have  been  the 
deity  of  both  places,  as  the  modem  names  are  the 
same.  Thus  the  god  of  the  hot  springs  gave  his 
name  to  the  place,  and  the  place  gave  a  name  to  a 
family  which,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  GAESARIS  (prob.  Ukm,  Ru.),  7  M.  P. 
south- west  of  Tipasa,  in  Numidia,  and  evidently, 
from  the  way  in  whidi  it  is  marked  in  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana,  a  much  frequented  phu».    fP.  S.] 

AQUAE  CAERETATYAE.     [Casbb.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE.  The  position  of  this  place 
is  marked  in  the  Theodosian  Table  by  its  being  on 
the  road  between  Augustonemetum  (Clermoni)  in 
the  Auvergne  and  Rodnnma  (Rouanney  The  dis- 
tance from  Augustonemetum  to  Aquae  Calidae  is 
not  given;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aquae  Calidae 
is  Vichp  on  the  Allier,  a  place  now  frequented  for 
its  mineral  watere. 

D'Anville  (Notice,  &c.)  remarks,  that  De  Valois 
confounds  the  Aquae  Calidae  with  the  Calentes 
Aquae  menticmed  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  which 
are  Chandes-aigues  (hot-waters)  in  the  department 
of  Gantal.  The  whole  of  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Auvergne  abounds  in  mineral  waters.     [Q.  L.] 
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AQUAE  CAXIDAE  ('TScra  9^  K0\m-ia, 
Ptol.  :  Hammam  Meriga,  huge  Bn.  and  hot 
springs),  in  Manretania  Caesariensis,  almost  due  S. 
rf  Caesarea,  at  the  distance  of  25  M.  P.  It  was 
important,  not  only  for  its  hot  springs,  but  for  its 
commanding  the  pass  of  the  Lesser  Atias,  from 
Caesarea,  imd  other  cities  on  the  coast,  to  the  valky 
of  the  ChinalsfA.  This  explains  its  having  acquired 
the  rank  of  a  colony  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  in 
the  Antonine  Itaneraiy  it  is  called  simply  Aquae. 
Its  ruins  are  fully  described  by  Shaw  (p.  64, 
Isted.).  [P.  a] 

AQUAE  CAXIDAE  (HtmmamOmhoe,  with  hot 
springs),  in  Zengitana,  on  the  gulf  of  Carthage, 
direcUy  opposite  to  the  city  :  prohaUy  identical  with 
Cabfis.  (Liv.  XXX.  24;  Tah.Pemt,,  odAfmu; 
Shaw,  p.  157,  or  p.  87,  2nd  ed.;  Berth,  Wattder- 
ungen,  <^  p.  128.)  There  are  also  hot  springs  at 
Hamman  VEnf,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  which 
may  be  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  near  Tunes 
(xvii.  pu  834).  [P.  8.] 

AQUAE  CAXIDAE,  in  Britain.  [Aqvab 
Sous.] 

AQUAE  CONVENA'BUM.  These  watecs  are 
placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  to  Tolosa  (Tovloum),  and  on  this  side 
of  Lngdunum  Convenarum.  Some  geographers  iden- 
tify the  place  with  Bagnirea-de-Bigorre  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hamiei  PgrdnSea,  a  place  noted  for  its 
mineral  springs;  but  D'AnviUe  fixes  the  site  at  Cap- 
bera.  Walckenaer,  however,  pUces  it  at  Bagnirte. 
Strabo  (p.  190),  after  mentioning  Lngdunum,  speaks 
of  the  warm  springs  of  the  Onesii(rMr  'On}cri«r),for 
which  unknown  name  Wesseling  and  others  would 
read  Korovcywy.  Xylander  (Hdzmann)  ptvposed 
to  read  Mon}<rW,  and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  mentions  the 
Monesi,  whose  name  seems  to  be  preserved  In  that 
of  the  town  of  Jfoneins  on  the  jBoase,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ffautet  PgrMee.  Groaskurd  (Tremelation 
ofStrabOt  vol.  i  p.  327)  assumes  that  Aqoae  Con- 
venarum is  Bagneree  in  Commmgee,  Bagmhee  de 
Bigarre  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  the  pnblio 
fiwintain  to  be  the  Aqnensis  Vicus  of  the  Romans, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  named  Aquenses; 
vribich  seems  to  confirm  the  ojanion  that  A<niae 
Convenarum  was  a  difierent  place.  [G.  L.J 

AQUAE  CUTI'LIAE.    [CDnLiAB.J 

AQUAE  DACIGAE,  m  the  interior  of  Manre- 
tania Tingitana,  between  Volubilis  and  GOda.  (/Im. 
iifi<.p.23.).  [P-&] 

AQUAE  GRATL/L'NAE,  in  the  territofy  of  the 
Allobroges,  appear,  from  inscriptions,  to  be  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  Aix,  north  of  Clmmbery,  in  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  and  a  little  east  of  the  lake  of  Bomget,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  823  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  pe(^  were  also  called  Aquenses.      [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  HISPA'NICAE.  (1.)  Bujutanobux 
(Alhama),  a  town  with  baths,  in  Hispania  Tanaoo 
nensis,  about  24  K.  P.  west  of  Bilbius.  (It,  AnL) 
There  were  numerous  other  bathing  places  in  Spain, 
but  none  of  them  require  more  than  a  hare  mention : 
(2)  Aq.  Ceuenae,  CitSNAE,  or  Ceumab  (Cal- 
dae  del  Reg);  (3)  Flaviax  (Chaoet  on  the  To- 
mega,  with  a  Roman  bridge  of  18  arches;  (4)  Lab- 
VAB  (*T8ara  Amd,  PtoL;  (5)  Obioikis  (Bmmo$  de 
Bande  or  Orenee);  (6)  Cebcsbnab,  Qukrqueb- 
kab,  or  QuACEBHOBUM  (Ru>  Caldof  or  AnAres  de 
Zarraconesf);  (7)  Vogoxab  (Caldea  de  Mala- 
veUa),  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  LABANAE  (rk  AafiopiL  08«ra),  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  as  oold  sulphureous 
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naienanlogOQB  in  their  medical  propertieB  to  those 
of  the  AJbaikL,  and  flitaated  near  Nomentum:  thej 
are  dearij  the  same  nour  called  Bagni  tU  Grotta 
Manaa  about  3  miles  N.  of  MaUanOj  the  ancient 
Komntam.  (IGhbj,  Dintomi  di  Jiomoy  toL  iL 
fL  144.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  LESITA'KAE.  [Lesa.] 
AQUAE  MATTIAGAE  or  PONTES  MATTI- 
ACI,  a  watering  place  with  hot  springs,  in  the 
taairy  of  the  Mattiaci,  that  is,  the  dutriet  be- 
tuven  the  Maine  and  the  Lafan.  (Plin.  zzzi.  17; 
Asm.  MareelL  tkjx.  4.)  The  place  is  generallj 
b^eved  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Wieibaden, 
where  Rmains  of  Boiman  bath-boildingB  have  been 
dbcoreied.  (See  Dahl  in  the  AnnaUn  dea  Vertina 
Jfv  NauoKiwche  AUeriktmuhmdej  vol.  i.  part  2, 
p  27,  leq.)  [L.  S-l 

AQUAE  NEAFOLITA'NAE.  [HBAroiJ8.J 
AQUAE  KERI.  So  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Tbeodoaan  TaUe;  fat  which  we  ought  probablj  to 
vrite  Ai{iiae  Nerae,  as  D'AnviUe  suggests.  It  ap- 
peals to  oorrespood  to  Niru,  which  Gr^;ar7  of 
Toon  caOs  Vlcos  Nenensis.  NM»  is  in  the  de- 
parteMOt  «r  AWer,  [6.  L.] 

AQUAE  NISINEn,  is  designated  hi  the  Theo- 
donoi  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  building  which 
isficatca  vnneFal  waters  [Aquae  Bobmoios],  and 
B  placed  on  the  raad  between  Deoetia  (i^^cise)  and 
AngnatoduBum  (Jtiftm).  This  identifies  the  place 
with  Awrftoa-Tllfiei,  where  there  are  Boman  con- 
stractioBS.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAS  PA'SSERIS,  one  of  the  numerous  places 
k  Itruria  frequented  ibr  its  waim  baths,  whidi  ap- 
pear  to  hare  been  in  great  Togne  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
tial (tL  42.  6>  It  is  placed  hj  the  Tab.  Pent  on 
^  nad  firam  Vdanii  to  Borne,  between  the  fonner 
dtf  sad  Forum  Cassii:  and  was  probablj  situated  at 
a  ^et  now  called  Boetcooo,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Vu 
*bAo,  where  there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  ruins, 
of  Roman  date,  and  some  of  them  cer^unlj  baths, 
wUle  the  whole  ndghbourhood  abounds  in  thermal 
^ringk  (Clnver.  ItaL  p.  561 ;  Dennis's  Etruria, 
T«L  L  ppw  202.  211.) 

An  inscriptian  published  bj  Orioli  (Afm.  d.  InaU 
yd.\.^  174 — 179)  writes  tiie  name  Aqvak  Faa- 
HTirfATTia  FE  H  B 1 

AQUAE  PATAVI'KAE.  [Aponi  Fohs.] 
AQUAE  POPULCyNIAE.  [FoFULOinuic.] 
AQUAE  BE'GIAE  {Haaamam  Tnuza,  or  the 
Btt.  on  the  xirer  Mergtdeelf  S.  of  TruBsoy  Sbaw), 
a  place  of  eonaderable  importance,  near  the  centre 
of  BTiaoena,  on  the  high  road  leading  SW.  frmn 
Hadnnnetnm.  (JlMk  AnL  pp.  47,  53, 54,  55,  56  \ 
Tak,  Aat ;  NotiL  Ecd.  J/r.)  [P.  &] 

AQUAE  SEGESTA'NAE.  [Sbobbta.] 
AQUAE  SEGESTE,  a  place  denoted  in  the  Peu- 
tioger  TaUe  as  the  site  of  minecsl  waters.  D*An- 
▼iile  (iVofjee,  &c.)  places  it  at  Fmrikres^  which 
Ubi  nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  Ori^aiw  and  iSsfw, 
OQ  wUrii  Toate  it  was,  according  to  the  Table. 
There  are  chalybeate  springs  at  Ferriirea,  But 
the  diitancea  in  the  Table  do  not  agree  with  the 
attusl  ^stances,  unless  we  change  xzii.,  the  distance 
betireen  fines,  the  first  station  from  Orleans  {Gena- 
hm),  and  Aquae  Segesta,  into  xr.  The  distance 
of  xxn.  from  Aquae  Segesta  to  Sena  (Agedmcum) 
alsonqmrss  to  be  reduMd  to  xt.,  on  the  suppodtion 
«f /VrrMret  being  the  true  site.  Ukert  and  others 
place  Aquae  Segesta  at  FantamthleaUj  which  seems 
to  fie  too  fitf  out  of  the  direct  road  between  Orleana 
sod  Sema.  [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  SEGETE,  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
Theodoeian  Table,  which  may  possibly  be  corrupt. 
It  is  designated  as  the  site  criT  mineral  waters,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  S^gusianomm,  or 
FeuTf  in  the  department  of  Hante  Loue.  The  exact 
site  of  the  place  does  not  appear  to  be  certain. 
D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Aiaaummf  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire:  others  place  it  near  if on<6risof».  [G.  L.1 

AQUAE  SELIKU'NTIAE.     [Sbuxus.] 

AQUAE  SE'XTIAE  CAix),  in  the  department 
of  Bouehaa  du  JRMna,  is  18  Boman  miles  north  of 
Kas&ilia  {MaraeSUy,  In  b.  a  122,  the  prooonsul 
C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  having  deftated  the  Salyes  or 
Salnvii,  founded  in  their  territory  the  Boman  colony 
of  Aquae  Sextiae,  so  caDed  from  the  name  of  the  Bo- 
man general,  and  the  springs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
which  he  found  there.  (JAy,  £p.  lib.  61 ;  Veil.  i. 
15.)  These  hot  springs  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(pp.  178,  180:  rd  bipiM  Viaera  ri  l^ia)  and  by 
other  ancient  wiiters.  Strabo  obserres  that  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  hot  springs  had  become  cold. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs  is  now  only  a 
moderate  warmth. 

In  the  neighbomhood  of  Aix  was  fought,  B.a  102, 
the  great  battle,  in  which  the  Boman  consul  C.  Ma- 
nns defeated  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  with  immense 
slaughter.  (Pint.  Mar,  c.  18;  Florus,  iiL  8.) 
Plutarch  states  that  the  people  of  Massilia  made 
fences  for  their  vineyards  with  the  bones  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  that  the  soil,  idiich  was  drenched  wxtii 
the  blood  of  thousands,  produced  an  unusual  orop 
the  following  year.  lyAnville  observes  that  the 
battle  field  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  JLor, 
about  four  leagues  above  Aix;  but  Fauris  do  St. 
Vincent  (quotMl  by  Forbiger)  fixes  the  site  of  the 
battle  at  Mtitaguea,  two  leaguea  finom  Marseille, 
which  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Campos  da 
Marianids.  Fragments  of  swords  and  spears,  and 
bones,  are  still  found  on  this  spot. 

There  are  Boman  remains  at  Aix;  and  its  iden- 
tity with  Aquae  Sextiae  appears  firom  the  ancient 
Itineraries  and  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a  Boman  colony,  with  the  title  Julia. 
Strabo's  words,  indeed,  show  that  it  was  a  Boman 
colony  from  the  first.  Yet  Pliny  (iii.  4)  places 
"  Aquae  Sextiae  Salluviorum "  among  the  C^pida 
Latina  of  Gallia  Harbonensb,  or  those  which  had 
the  Jus  LAtium ;  in  which  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Ptdemaeus  also  calls  it  a  colonia.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SICCAE,  a  name  which  the  Anton. 
Itin.  places  between  Calagorris  and  Vemosole,  on  the 
road  from  Aquae  Tari)eUicae  to  Tolosa.  The  site 
is  uncertain.  If  Seiekea  near  Toulouse  be  the  place, 
the  distances  in  the  Itinenuj  require  correction. 
(lyAnville,  NotUx.)  Walckenaer  calls  the  place 
Aygwta-See,  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SINUESSA^NAE;    [SnriTsaaA.] 

AQUAE  SUUS  iBath),  in  Bzitain,  mentsoned 
under  this  name  in  the  ItmenriMm  Awtonmiy  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  28),  as  •Woto  btpijd.    [R  G.  L.] 

AQUAE  STATIELLAE  ('A/ro^  Srari/AAcu, 
Strab.),  a  city  of  Liguiia,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Apennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida:  now 
called  Acqui,  Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  mineral  springs  which  were 
found  there,  and  Pliny  notices  it  (xxxi.  2)  as  one 
of  Uie  most  remarlcable  instances  where  this  circum- 
stance had  ^ven  rise  to  a  considerable  town.  It  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  im-. 
portance  until  after  the  Boman  conquest  of  Liguria 
nor  do  we  find  any  actual  mention  of  it  under  tlie 
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Bepublic,  bat  it  ww  already  a  considenble  town  in 
the  cUjB  of  Strabo^  and  nndar  the  Bcnnan  Empire 
became  one  of  the  most  flonrishing  and  important 
cities  of  LignriA,  a  poeitaon  which  we  find  it  retain- 
ing down  to  a  late  period.  The  inhabitants  bear  on 
an  inscriptian  the  name  **  Aqnenses  StaUellenses.** 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  StatdeixZi 
and  one  of  the  principal  military  statioos  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  t.  p.  217 ;  Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  7 ; 
OrdL  Intor.  4927;  Inscr.  ap.  Span,  iftse.  Ant  p. 
164;  NotitDign.p.121.}  It  is  sdU  mentioned  by 
Panlos  Diaoonns  among  the  chief  cities  of  this  pro- 
▼inos  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion:  and 
lintprand  of  Cremona,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  oen- 
tnxy,  speaks  of  the  Boman  Thermae,  oonstmcted  on 
•  scale  of  the  greatest  splendoor,  as  still  existing 
there  in  his  time.  (P.  I>iac  iL  16  ;  lintprand, 
BieL  ii.  11.)  The  modem  city  oiAequi  is  a  large 
and  flonriaUng  place,  and  its  mineral  waters  are 
still  mnch  frequented.  Some  remains  of  the  andent 
baths,  as  well  as  portions  of  an  aqnednct,  are  still 
visible,  while  veiy  numerons  inscriptions,  chiefly  8fr> 
pnlchral,  have  been  discovered  there,  as  well  as  in- 
nnmerable  nxns,  lamps,  coins,  and  other  reEos  of  an- 
tiquity. 

We  leani  finm  the  Itineiaries  that  a  branch  of 
the  Tuk  Anrelia  quitted  the  ooast  at  Yada  Sabbata 
(Fodio)  and  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Aquae  St»- 
tieUae,  inm  whence  it  communicated  by  Dertona 
with  Plaoentia  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  The  distance 
finom  Vada  Sabbata  to  Aquae  is  given  as  52  R.  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  294;  Tab.  Pent)  [K  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TAGAPITA'KAE  (El  HamnuO-d' 
Khaba)t  so  caUed  firom  the  importent  town  of  Ta- 
GAPB,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtia  Minor,  finom 
which  it  was  distant  18  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  (Ant 
Ituk  pp.  74,  78.)  [P.  a] 

AQUAE  TABBEXLICAE  (Dax  or  Jkusqt)  or 
AQUAE  TARB£LLAE,as Ausonius  calls  it  iPratf. 
Tnt,  l^fragrio),  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name 
TaibeUa  Civitas  (p.  68,  ed.  Oberiin).  In  the  Not 
OaU,  the  name  is  Aquensium  Oivitas.  The  word 
Aquae  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  name  A^oeAct, 
which  the  Gascons  made  Dojv  or  i>ax,  l^*  uniting 
the  preposition  to  the  name  of  the  place.  Ptolemy 
is  the  only  writer  wlio  gives  it  the  name  of  An- 
gustae  (piara  Aiyo^ord).  This  place,  which  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  on  the  road  from 
Afitnrica  (^Attorgd)  to  BurcUgala  ( Bordeoiia;),  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aturus  {Ad»ur)»  There 
are  or  were  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  the  town, 
and  Boman  constructions  near  the  wann  springs  in 
the  town.  The  mineral  springs  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (xxxi.  2).  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  TAUBI,  another  of  the  numerons  wa- 
tcring-pUces  of  Etruria,  situated  about  three  mUes 
KE.  of  CentumceUae  (Cmto  Vecchiay.  They 
are  now  called  Ba^  di  Ferraia,  The  thermal 
waten  here  appear  to  have  been  in  great  vogue 
among  the  Bomans  of  the  Empire,  so  that  a  town 
must  have  grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  we  find  the 
**  Aqnensea  cognomine  Tanrini  "  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  8)  among  the  sepante  communities 
of  Etruria.  The  baths  are  described  by  Butilius, 
who  caUs  tiiem  Tanri  Thennae,  and  ascribes  their 
nameto  their  accidental  disooreiy  by  a  bnlL  (RutiL 
/«M.  L  249—860;  Tab.  Pent.;  Clover.  JiaL  p. 
486.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TIBILITA^NAE  (HammamMeakotUm, 
or  perhaps  JJammam-e^Berda),  in  Numidia,'iiear 
the  river  Bubiicatns,  on  the  high  road  from  Cirta  to 
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Hippo  Regius,  64  M.  P.  £.  of  the  fimner,  and 
40  M.P.  SW.  of  the  latter.  (AtiL  Itm.  p.  42;  Tab, 
PeuL)  It  formed  an  episcopal  see.  (Optat.  e.  Donat, 
i.  14.)  Bcmains  of  large  baths,  of  Boman  workman- 
ship^ are  still  found  at  Hammam  Methoutm. 
(Shaw,  p.  121,  Ist  ed.;  Baith,  Wandenmgmt  ^ 
p.  71.)  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  VOLATEBRAIIAE.  [Volatbbbae.] 
AQUENSIS  VICUS.  [Aquas  Covyxharux.] 
AQUILA'BIA,  a  pilaoe  on  the  ooast  of  Zengitana, 
22  H.  P.  firam  Clupea,  with  a  good  sammo'  road- 
stead, between  two  projecting  headlands,  where  Curio 
landed  from  Sicily  be&re  his  defeat  and  death,  b.  a 
49.  (Caes.  JB.  C.  iL  23.)  The  pilaoe  seeoM  to  cor- 
respond to  Alhowareahf  a  littk  SW.  of  (7.  Bon  (Pr. 
Mereurii),  wliere  are  the  romains  of  the  great  stooe- 
qxuuries  used  in  the  building  of  Utica  and  Carthage. 
These  quarries  run  up  finom  the  sea,  and  farm  great 
eaves,  lighted  by  openings  in  the  roof,  and  supported 
by  pillars.  They  are  dinbtleas  the  quarries  at  which 
Agathocles  landed  from  Sicily  (Diod.  sz.  6);  and 
Shaw  oonmdoiB  them  to  answer  ezactiy  to  Viigil's 
description  of  the  landing  place  of  Aeneas.  (Aen, 
L  163;  Shaw,  pp.  158,  159;  Barth,  Wandaniiiffm, 
^.,  pp.  132, 183.)  [P.&j 

AQUILEIA  ('Aicv\i|ta,  Strah.  et  alii  ;  *Aium- 
\nta,  PtoL:  EUl  'AkvA4I6«,  Staph.  B.,  but  *Aicv- 
\^^iof,  Herodian.;  Aquilleicnsis),  the  cspatal  of  the 
province  of  Venetia,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
dties  of  Northern  Italy,  was  sttnated  near  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  riven  Alsa  and 
Natiso.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  60  stadia  from 
the  sea,  which  is  just  about  the  truth,  while  Pliny 
erroneously  places  it  15  miles  inland.  Beth  these 
authors,  as  well  as  Ifda  and  Herodiaii,  agree  in 
describing  it  as  situated  on  the  rivnr  Natiso;  and 
Pliny  says,  that  both  that  river  and  tiie  Turros 
{Naiito  cum  Tmro)  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Aqoi- 
leia.  At  the  present  day  the  river  Torre  (evidenUy 
the  Turruaof  Plmy)  fidls  into  tiie  NatUtma  (a  con- 
siderable  mountain  tomnt,  which  rises  in  the  Alps 
and  flows  by  CMdaU,  the  ancient  Fomm  Julii), 
about  13  mfles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  their  ccmbined 
waters  discharge  thems^ves  into  the  Immao^  about 
4  miles  NE.  of  that  city.  But  ftfm  the  kw  and 
level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  violence  of 
these  mountain  streams,  there  is  much  probability 
that  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  really 
flowed,  in  ancient  times,  as  described  by  Stzabo  and 
Pliny.  An  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  eommimirating 
from  Aquileia  with  the  sea,  is  still  caUed  NaUua, 
(Strab.  V.  p.  214;  Plin.  iU.  18.  a.  22;  Meh,  ii.  4; 
Herodian,  viiL  2,  5;  Cluver.  /teL  p.  184.) 

All  authors  agree  in  ascribing  the  first  fcnndation 
of  Aquileia  to  the  Bomans;  and  Livy  expressly  tells 
us  that  the  territory  was  previously  uninhabited, 
on  which  account  a  body  of  Transalpine  Gauls  who 
had  crossed  the  mountains  in  search  of  new  abodes, 
endeavoured  to  fonn  a  settfement  there;  but  the 
Bomans  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  oompeSed  them 
to  recross  the  Alps.  (liv.  zxziz.  22,  45,  54,  55.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  soch  an 
attempt,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  ftrtile  plains  of 
Italy  from  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  on  its 
NE.  finutier,  that  the  Bomans  determined  to  esta- 
blish a  colony  there.  In  b.  o.  181,  a  body  of  3000 
colonists  was  settied  there,  to  whidi,  12  years  later 
(b.  o.  169),  1500  more  fiuniUes  were  added. 
(Liv.  3d.  34,  zliii.  17;  YelL  Pat  L  15.)  llie  new 
colony,  whidi  received  the  name  of  Aquilida  from 
the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of  its 
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fcmditicnCJvln-  Or.  ILd^seti,  C<mtL\  Enstoth. 
otf  iMoa.  l>ler.  878X  qiiicklj  rose  to  greit  wMldi  and 
jrapaot^,  and  becasM  an  important  oommeraal  mhp 
fsffiam;  ftr  irludi  it  naa  munlj  iiWiphtod  to  Us  fi»- 
iMBiUi  poaitkn,  as  it  mn^  at  tlM  entoanea  of  Italj, 
■daifbafcotof  tfaapMBof  MoqBt  Ocia»wliiohinQst 
tbmgu  lunre  bean  tlis  aadert  paaeaga  fi«n  tba  K£. 
iato  tha  Italiaa  pbioa.  TIm  aotadantal  diaooroy 
of  valoaUa  gold  omias  in  ihn  Bot^^iboiiriqg  A^ 
i&  tiw  timo  cf  Pa^riaiia,  donbtloa  ooBlribatad  to  Ha 
fkw^fBukj  (PoL  ^.  Ara6.  iT.  p.  208);  bat  a  more 
peraMHBi  aooxca  of  naalth  waa  tba  tnde  carried 
on  tfiere  with  tbe  barbarian  tribaa  of  tba  mocmtams, 
aid  eqwffiaHy  with  tbe  Dlyriana  and  Pannoniana  on 
tbe  Danaba  and  ita  tribntariea.  Tbeee  broqgbt 
elavaa,  catOa  and  bidea,  iHuoh  thcj  CBcbanged  tat 
tbe  wiaa  and  ofl  of  Italy.  AU  tbeee  iitdoctiooa 
•ere  tzaneportad  bj  kad  carriage  as  fitr  aa  Kaa- 
poftna,  and  thenea  bj  tbe  Sare  into  tbe  Danube. 
(Stzab^iT.  pu207,  ▼.  p.214.)  After  tbe  prannncee  of 
llljrria  and  Paanonia  bad  been  pennanently  united 
to  the  Booiaa  Empire,  tbe  increaeed  interooone 
tbe  cast  aal  weil  neoessarilj  added  to  tbe 
pnspecitjof  Aqnikia.  Kor  was  it  less 
laimfitafyponitof  riav.  Caesar  made 
it  tbe  bcad-qaartacs  of  Us  legions  in  Cisalpine  Ganli 
prabably  vhb  a  Tiew  to  operatiflns  against  the 
lUTTiaaa  (Caes.  A  G.  L  \0\  snd  we  afterwards 
fiaid  It  repeatedly  mentioned  as  tba  poet  to  which 
tbe  enapenv^  or  their  generals,  rspaixed  for  tbe 
of  tba  NK  firantier  of  Italy,  or  the  fiiat 
Uch  waa  occnpied  by  tbe  aimiee  tbat  en- 
tend  ii  from  that  qnarter.  (SiuLAf^.  20,  rt&7, 
Va^  6;  Ta&^M&iL  4€,85,  iii  6,8.)  Tbe  same 
dreamstanoeezpoeed  it  to  repeated  dangers.  Under 
tbe  icign  of  Angaatns  it  was  attaiAed,  thoagh 
withent  iMfCfan.  l^tbe  lapodee  (Appian.  TUffr,  18); 
sad  ai  a  later  period,  baring  bad  tbe  couiage  to 
its  gatea  against  tbe  tyrant  Marimini  it  was 
to  tha  fint  brant  of  bis  ivy,  but  was  able 
to  (kfy  an  hia  eficrta  daring  a  pnitncted  siege, 
wbich  waa  at  length  tenninat<ed  by  tbe  asBSssinatifln 
of  tba  empiTor  by  bis  own  scddieis,  A.  d.  238. 
(Bendian.  tiILSI— 5;  CapitoL  Maaemin,  21—23.) 
At  tins  tima  Aqailwa  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
impwtant  and  floariabtng  dties  of  Italy,  and  daring 
tbe  next  two  cenfcaries  it  cmtiTiaed  to  enjoy  the 
ssae  pRiaperity.  It  not  only  zetained  its  colonial 
lank,  bat  becuie  tiie  acknowledged  capital  of  the 
pntrinee  of  Vanetia;  and  was  the  only  city  of  Italy, 
befldes  Borne  itscdf,  that  bad  the  privUegeof  a  mint. 
OwL  Dign.  iL  pw  48.)  Aoaonins,  aboat  the  middle 
ef  the  fbailfa  oentmy,  ranks  Aqaikia  as  the  ninth 
of  tba  great  citiea  of  the  BoBBon  empire,  and  infierior 
soMBg  theaa  ef  Ita^  only  to  Milan  and  Capaa. 
{Ordo  Ntb.  Urb,  ^)  Thoogh  aitoated  in  a  plain, 
it  waa  strongly  fortined  with  walls  and  towers,  and 
to  bare  eigoyed  the  repotation  of  an  impreg- 
Ibrtreea.  (Amm.  Mare.  zzL  12.)  Daring 
the  ktcr  yem*  of  tbe  empire  it  waa  the  scene  of 
actaiTe  events.  Tbos,  in  a.  d.  340,  the 
Jonshintine  was  defeated  and  slsin  on  the 
ef  the  rirer  Alsa,  almost  beneaUi  its  walls. 
(Vletar.  BpiL  41.  §  21;  Eatzopu  z.  9;  Hieron. 
Cftme.  ad  ami,  2356.)  In  388  it  witcessed  the 
ddeat  and  death  of  the  nsoxper  llaximas  by  Tbeo- 
dodoa  tbe  Gfcat(Zosim.  ir.  46;  Victor.  JE>i&  48; 
IdaL  CAroa.  p.  11  ;  Anson,  ke.);  and  in  425, 
that  €t  Joannca  by  the  genends  of  Theodosias  IL 
(Pneop.B.F.i2;  Phikata>g.xiL14.)  Atlength 
in  A.  IK  452  it  was  besieged  by  Attila,  king  of  the 
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Hans,  with  a  formidable  host,  snd  after  maintauiqg 
an  nbirtinata  defence  for  abore  three  montha,  was 
finaDy  taken  by  aasadt,  pfamdered,  and  bomt  to 
tbe  gnond.  (Caariod.  CAroa.  pw280;  Jomaad. 
G^42;Pnoop^B.F.i.4.pb880;  MareeUin.CAr0a. 
p.  290;  Hist.  Miscell.  zr.  pw  549.)  8o  complete 
waa  its  destraotioa,  that  it  nerer  rose  again  from  ita 
aahea;  and  kter  writers  speak  of  it  ae  baring  left 
ecaroely  any  rains  aa  veetiges  of  ita  eiistenca. 
(Joraand.  L  e,;  lintprand.  ilL  2.)  But  these  «x- 
pressians  most  not  be  oonstraed  too  strictly;  it 
never  became  again  a  piUoe  of  any  importance,  bat 
waa  at  least  partially  inhabited;  and  in  the  sixth 
centoiy  was  still  the  resideooe  of  a  bishop,  who^  on 
the  mvesion  of  the  Lombsrds,  took  refoge  with  all 
tbe  other  mbabitanta  of  AqoHeia  la  tbe  neigbboor- 
ing  isfamd  of  Gradns,  at  the  entnuioe  of  tbe  lagimes, 
(Cassiodor.  Var.  xiL  26;  P.  Diao.  iL  10.)  Tha 
bishops  of  Aqnileia^  who  aasomed  tbe  Oriental  title 
of  Patriarob,  continaed,  notwithstanding  the  decay 
of  the  dfy,  to  maintain  their  pretenaiana  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  tbe  eity  itself  cer- 
tainly maintained  a  sickly  erlstanoe  thxtmghoat 
the  middle  agea.  Ita  final  decay  is  probably  to  be 
attribnted  to  tbe  increasing  nnhealtluneee  of  tbe 
sitoation.  At  tbe  present  day  AqmUia  is  a  mere 
straggling  riUage^  with  aboat  1400  inhabitants, 
and  no  pablio  boildings  except  the  oathedraL  Ko 
nnna  d  any  ancient  edifice  are  risible,  bat  the 
site  aboonds  with  remains  of  aatiqinty,  coins,  en- 
graved stones,  and  other  minor  objeots,  aa  wdl 
as  shafts  and  capitak  of  colomas,  fin^^nents  of 
fiiezes,  ftc,  the  spleodoor  and  bean^  of  which  saf* 
fidently  attest  the  magnificenoe  of  the  andent  dty. 
Of  the  nnmeTDos  inscriptions  discovered  there,  the 
most  interesting  are  those  whieb  relate  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Belenna,  a  looal  deity  whom  tbe  Bomana 
identified  with  ApoDo,  and  who  waa  believed  to  have 
co-operated  'm  the  defence  of  the  dty  agunst  Mazi- 
min.  (OreIL/a#er.l967,1968,&c.;  Herodian.viiL3; 
CapitoL  Mamnm,  22;  BertoG,  AniiokUd  diAqm- 
Uo,  Venice,  1739,  p.  86—96.) 

Besides  its  commercial  and  military  importance, 
Aqoileia  had  the  advantage  of  poeeesaing  a  territory 
of  the  greatest  fertility;  it  was  especially  noted  for 
the  abandanoe  of  ita  winow  (Harodisn.  viii.  2.)  Nor 
was  the  dtoation,  in  aadant  times,  conddered  on- 
healthy,  tbe  neigbboaring  lagnnee,  like  thoee  of 
Altinmn  and  Bavemia,  bong  ooea  to  the  flax  and 
reflux  of  tbe  tides,  wMdi  are  oistinctiy  sendble  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic  (YitniT.  L  4.  §11; 
Strab.  T.  p.  212;  Procop.  B,  (7.  i  1.  p.  9.)  8tiabo 
speaks  of  tbe  river  Natiso  as  navigable  np  to  the 
very  walls  of  AqoilsiA  (▼.  p.  214);  bat  this  coold 
never  have  been  adapted  for  large  vessels,  snd  it  is 
probable  that  there  existed  fitm  sn  eariy  period  a 
port  or  emporium  on  the  little  island  of  Gradns,  at 
tbe  moath  of  the  river,  and  entrance  of  the  lagones. 
We  even  learn  that  this  isUmd  waa,  at  one  time^ 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  paved  canaeway,  which 
most  certainly  have  been  a  Boman  work.  Bat  the 
name  of  Gradns  does  not  oocor  till  after  the  &11  of 
the  Western  Empire  (P.Diaa  iL  10,  aii.  25,  v.  17), 
when  it  became,  for  a  time,  a  oonddetaUe  dty,  bat 
afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and  is  now  a  poor  place, 
with  aboat  2000  inbabitantB;  it  is  still  called 
Cfrado,  [£.  H.  B.] 

AQOILOmA  CAMvOimla,  PtbL>  Tbe  exist- 
enoe  of  two  cities  of  this  name,  bcAh  aitoated  in 
Samnium,  appears  to  be  clearly  established;  though 
they  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  aa  iden- 
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Iksl  1.  A  citj  of  ths  Srpni,  ntiwt«d  mu  Uw 
fimdin  of  Apuli*,  is  nMoUoud  bj  Plinj  ud  Plo- 
lemj,  both  of  wham  diitinctlj  isdgn  it  to  the  Hir- 
pini,  mnd  not  to  Eamninm  pnper;  wbila  the  Tabnli 
jJios  it  oa  the  Vin  Appil,  3T  H.  P.  from  Aecaluimn 
■ui  6  &HI1  ths  Pona  Anfidi  (Pants  Sta  FoHre)  m 
the  nal  Co  VenasL  TbcH  diiUnces  cnndde  weil 
with  tfaa  Btution  of  ths  modern  citj  of  Laeedogna, 
the  num  if  whkli  cloeelj  nKmblea  ths  Oku 
IbnD  of  Aqnikiua,  which,  u  we  le4ni  fram  coiis, 
WW  **  AkndaimiiL''  The  combimtioD  of  theee 
cbciunMaiMes  leiTC*  little  doabt  thM  Laetdogna, 
wtucb  ia  certainlj  u  udent  d^,  repnaenti  the 
Aquilooi*  cf  Plinj  «nd  Pttdemj,  u  well  ea  Hut  of 
tbeTsbul*.  (Plln.  iii.  11.  i.  16;  PtoL  iiL  I.e.  71; 
Teh.  Pent;  Uobtm.  Not.  ad  Ctac.  p.  374;  BouiB- 
nrili,  ToL  iL  p.  MS.)  But  it  mods  imporabke  to 
rscoocils  this  potitiai  of  Aquilonii  with  ths  de- 
tiUe  gJTen  bj  IAyj  (x.  38 — 13)  aoutniiig  ■  dtf 
of  the  auDs  Dams  in  Sanmiiun,  which  ban  tn  im- 
portuit  {Bit  ia  the  ounpaign  of  the  caoinla  Cwri- 
liua  ud  Pkpiritis  in  b.  c.  3S3. 

S.  Thedtf  thni  uwntioiwd  b;  Liyyappcan  to 
hiTs  been  eituted  in  the  comitrT  of  tlie  Pentii  at 
eeatrtl  Samuitee,  to  whidi  ths  wbttt  openlicaig  tf 
tfae  campaign  seein  to  hare  been  cmfined,  but  it 
t  be  caiTeeatd  that  the  geographj  of  them  ia 
oliecan.  It  via  Ettle  nvxe  than 
SO  mibB  trim  Cominiam,  ■  place  of  whkh  the  ate 
ia  nnfoitiinalelr  eqnellj  nncertaia  [Counoinf],  and 
■pparentlj  not  niare  than  a  long  daj'a  march  finn 
Bcnianmn,  as  aft«r  the  defeat  of  the  Sanmitee  bj 
Fa^uitia  near  Aqoilmia,  we  ere  told  that  the  ootHli^ 
and  carelrj  Cor^  refnge  at  Bovianmn,  and  the  le- 
maina  of  the  cohoita  which  had  been  acnt  to  Canu- 
nioiD  made  ^ood  thdr  retreat  to  the  eame  citf . 
Pqarina,  aiW  making  himaelf  master  of  Aqnilteiia, 
which  he  burnt  to  the  gronnd,  proceeded  to  beside 
Eaepinom,  atillintfaedirectiai  rf  Barianam.  Hence 
it  aeema  certain  that  bctii  Aqoiknia  and  Cominiimi 
mtat  be  pUced  in  the  lieart  of  Samnipm,  in  the 
conntij  of  the  Fcntri:  but  the  exact  mte  of  nather 
can  be  determined  with  anj  certainty :  and  it  ia 
probable  that  the7  were  both  dcatroTed  tX  an  earlj 
poiod.  Ropumelli,  who  jnati;  re^rda  the  Aqnl. 
Ionia  of  IAtj  as  distiDCt  from  the  d^  t£  the  Hir- 
pini,  is  CD  the  other  hand  certainlj  miataken  in 
tTanafsrring  it  to  Jgiumt  in  the  north  of  Samnium. 
(Banauelli,  toL  ii.  p.  498—500.) 

The  cdna  which  bear  the  Oeou  legend  akvsvk- 
irrr  in  retrograde  characten,  attjibuted  bj  earlier 
nnnusmatista  to  Acherontia,  are  now  admittad  to 
belong  to  Aqnilonia  (PriedUnder,  OiHichtii  Jffai- 
(ew,  p.  M),  and  maj  be  aodgned  to  the  dty  of  that 
name  in  ttie  coontrf  of  the  Hirptm.      [£.  H.  B.] 

AQUIIIUU  CAxeimn  EA.  Aqninas,  -Ida  : 
^^■BHO^  1.  One  cf  the  meat  important  citiee  of  the 
VolsciMnB,  was  aitaated  on  the  Via  Latina  between 
Fabiateria  and  Casnam,  about  4  miles  from  tfae  left 
benlc  of  Ihs  Liria.  Strabo  emmeoualj  describee  it 
as  situated  oh  the  iiTer  Melpis  (Jfei/Tj,  from  which 
it  B  iu  hot  distant  abcre  A  milee.  In  common  with 
the  other  Voladan  citiee  it  vai  indukd  in  l^um 
ID  the  more  extended  uae  of  that  tcrrc:  hence  it  is 
nienljoned  bj  Ptolemj  as  a  Latin  dtj,  and  is  in- 
cluded bj  Piinj'  in  the  Firrt  H^on  of  Ilsly,  acootd- 
inK  to  the  diiiomi  of  Augnatns.  (Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  63; 
Plin.  iii.  9.  a.  9;  Stnb.  t.  p.  237;  Itin.  AuL  p. 
303.)  Its  name  ia  not  nwntiaKd  in  history  daring 
the  wars  of  the  Bomaoa  with  the  Volsdass,  or  those 
with  the  Samnilea;  and  is  flnt  found  during  the 


AQUIKUU. 
Sec«^  Funic  War  on  oocasiDn  of  the  march  of  Han- 
nibal upon  Rome  bj  the  Via  Latina.     (Ut.  zxvL 
9;  SL  ItsL  IiL)     But  eU  writers  agree  in  dewvib- 

latter  period  of  tlie  Boman  Bepnblic  Cicero,  who 
had  a  Tills  there,  and  m  account  of  it<  ndghbour- 
hood  to  Arpnom,  n^peatedlr  allndes  to  it,  tarns  it 
"  freqnens  mrmid^mn,"  and  Silins  Italicns  "  ingena 
Aqainum."  Stiabo  also  caUs  it  "  a  large  dt;.'  (Cic. 
pro  Cbtatk6S,  PliiLa.il,  pro  Pbme.  9,  ad  AIL 
T.  I,  ad  Fam.  a.  H.&c;  SO.  BtL-mHOS -.Staab. 
T.  p.  337.)  We  leam  frcm  tlw  liber  Cdonianua 
that  it  receiTed  a  Boman  cokarj  under  the  Second 
TiiumTirate,and  both  Phnj  and  Tadtoa  UMOtion  it 
as  a  place  of  coloDisl  rank  nnder  the  Empire.  Nn- 
merona  inscriptions  also  jffOTe  that  it  condnned  a 
flouiiahingdty  thronghoat  that  period.  (lib.  Cakn. 
p.  339 ;  Tac  Biit.  L  88,  ii.  G3;  Plin.  i:  c)  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Jarenal,  as  he  himaelf 
tells  ns  (iiL  316):  aa  well  aa  rf  the  Emperor  Pes. 
cennina  Niger.  (AeL  Spartiau.  Pfc  L)  Horacs 
apeaka  of  it  aa  DOt«d  for  a  kind  cf  purple  dye,  hot  of 
inferior  qoalitr  to  the  finer  sorts.  (Ep.  L  10,  S7.) 
The  modem  dtj  OF  AqaimB  u  a  Ter;  pan-  pi"*, 
with  litUe  more  than  1000  inhaUtanta,  but  still  re- 
tains ita  epascofal  sets  which  it  pceaerred  throoghoat 
the  nuddle  ages.  It  >tiU  oecnpn  a  part  tS  the  sile 
cf  the  andmt  dt;,  ui  a  batiad  fart^  [Jaui,  which 
extends  fitan  the  foot  of  the  ApenniDeB  to  the  rinr 
liiis  m  one  side  and  the  Mdfu  on  the  other.  It 
waa  oompletelj  traversed  bj  Uie  VU  Latina,  cond- 
denble  portiooa  of  which  are  atill  pafaerred,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  andent  walLi,  built  of  large  attaiea 
without  cement.  An  old  church  called  the  r<ssci>~ 
eado  ia  built  ont  of  the  mine  of  an  ancisit  tnnple, 
and  con^derabie  remains  of  two  othen  are  still  ri- 
sible, which  are  commonlj  rc)^aided,  but  without  atijr 
real  aothoritj,  ss  thcee  li  Cene  Helnn*  and  Dian^ 
alluded  to  l>7  JuTenal  (iiL  320).  Besides  these  there 
exist  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  dtj  the  mina  of  aa 
amphitheatre,  a  theabe,  a  trinm[^  arch,  and  vn- 
edificea,  moatlj-  canstmcted  of  brickwork 


prieels,  as  well  as  companiee  of  artisans :  all  pioring 
ths  impoitasce  of  Aqainum  under  the  Bcmsn  Em- 
pire. (Hoere's  <:fa«BaJri»ir,mLLpp.a7»— 383; 
Bomanelli,  toL  iii.  pp.  334 — 388;  Csyro,  Storia  di 
Aquino,  W  Nap.  1808,  where  all  the  iDScriptiaxiB 
rehitiiig  to  Aquinum  will  be  found  collected,  tuL  i. 
p.  360,  &c,  but  incladiog  many  spnrioaa  onea.) 
There  exist  ooina  of  Aquinnm  with  ths  head  of 
Unern  (n  one  side  and  a  cock  m  the  other,  preciael; 
aimilar  to  thoee  of  the  neighbouring  cttusofCaieaBnd 
SOOM.    (l£liingBn,.VwMn.dsr/tilIie,p^230.) 


tX>III    OF    AQLtHUH. 

2.  Among  the  obacnre  namee  oinmsraled  by 
Pliny  (iiL  1 S.  s.  SO)  in  the  ii«[hth  Begioa  (Gidliit 
CiafBdana)  are  "  Saltus  Qaltiani  qui  coguaninaiitnr 
Aqainates,"  bat  Ihdr  poeiticai  and  ths  origin  at  tb* 
name  are  vboOj  nnknowiL  [E.  H.  B.] 


AQUITANIA. 

AQUITA'NIA,  AQUrrAin  CAxvfror^  'Kkui^ 
TwoC,  Stnb.).  Caesar  {B,  G,  i.  1)  makes  Aqui- 
taoia  ooe  of  tilie  three  diTisioiB  of  the  eoontiy  wkich 
ke  calls  GalHa.  The  Gammna  (^Garoime)  divided 
tile  Aqoitaiii  from  the  Geltae  or  the  Ga]]i,  as  the 
BaoBaos  called  Umou  Aqmtaiiia  eiiended  from  the 
Ganmmft  to  the  Pyrenees:  its  western  hoondaiy 
was  the  ocean.  Its  homidaries  are  not  more  aocn- 
rstdy  defined  hj  Caesar,  irbo  did  not  visit  the  coui* 
tiy  mitil  B.  a  50.  (JS.  G.  viii.  46.)  In  b.  g  56 
he  sent  P.  CnasQs  into  Aqnitania  with  a  force  to 
|Rf«at  the  Aqnxtani  asnsting  the  Galli  (jB.  (r.  iiL 
U,  SO,  &e.);  and  he  inferms  ns  inddentallj  that 
the  tomas  of  Tolosa  (^Touknm),  Carcase  (Cereo*- 
Mm\  and  Naibo  {Newbonne)  were  indoded  within 
the  Raman  GaUia  Provinda,  and  thus  enables  ns 
to  fix  the  eastern  hoondazy  of  Aqnitania  at  this  time 
within  oertain  finuts.  A  huge  part  of  the  Aqni- 
tud  SDhmitted  to  Cnssns.  Finalfy  all  the  cities  of 
Aqnitania  gave  Caesar  hostages.  {B.  G,  viiL  46.) 
Angnstos,  b.  c.  27,  made  a  new  division  of  GaUia 
into  foor  parts  (Sirah.  pu  177);  but  this  division 
did  not  a&et  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Aqnitani, 
who  woe  still  divided  as  before  from  the  Celtae  (who 
were  inrfaded  in  Kaibonensis)  on  the  east  by  the 
heights  on  the  Cevenna  (Ceveimef);  wiiich  range 
is  stated  by  Strabo  not  qnite  oorrecUy  to  extend 
fram  the  Pyraiees  to  near  Lyon.  But  Aognstns 
extended  the  boondaries  of  Aqnitania  north  of  the 
Garamna,  by  adding  to  Aqnitania  fourteen  tribes 
aorth  flf  the  Garonne.  Under  the  Lower  Empire 
Aqnitama  was  fdrther  subdivided.     [Galua.] 

The  chief  tribes  inchidcd  within  the  Aqnitania 
«f  Angnstas  were  these:  Tarbelli,  Cocosates,  Bi- 
gsriaoea,  Sbnzates,  Preciani,  Convenae,  Ansa, 
Garitea,  Garamni,  I^Uii,  Sotaates,  Osquidates  Cam- 
peitresy  Sncasaes,  Tamsates,  Vocates,  Vasates,  £lu- 
wtes,  Atures,  Bitnriges  Vivisci,  Moduli;  narth  of 
t]»  Ganunna,  the  Pctrooorii,  Kitiobiiges,  Cadurci, 
Bntoii,  Gabali,  VeDaTi,  Arvemi,  Lemovices,  San- 
tones,  Pictonea,  Bitnriges  CobL  The  Aqnitania  of 
AngBstoa  eomprehended  all  tiiat  country  north  of 
the  Gmrotme  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
AUier,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Zotre,  below  the 
infiDx  of  the  AUUr^  and  a  large  part  of  the  Celtae 
were  thns  indaded  in  the  division  of  Aqnitania. 
Strabo  indeed  observes,  that  this  new  arrangement 
qtpfried  Aqnitania  in  one  part  even  to  the  banks  of 
the  Bhone,  ftr  it  took  in  the  HelviL  The  name  Aqui- 
taoia  was  retained  in  the  middle  ages;  and  after  the 
dismembermaxt  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Aqui- 
tamafecmedone  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  France, 
the  other  two  being  the  France  of  that  period  in  its 
proper  restricted  sense,  and  Bretagne;  and  a  king  of 
Aqnitane,  whose  power  or  whose  pretensions  extended 
frnn  the  Loire  to  the  Pyraiees,  was  crowned  at 
Poilieriw  (T\uienj,LeUrestwrffi8toiredeFrancef 
Koi  xL)  Bat  the  geogra|^cal  extent  of  the  term 
Aqnitania  was  limited  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Baaqoes  or  Vasoones,  who  settled  between  the  Py- 
renees and  the  Garonne,  and  gave  their  name  Gas- 
eogne  to  a  part  of  the  SW.  of  France.  The  name 
Aqnitania  became  corrupted  into  Gvienne,  a  di- 
raon  of  France  up  to  1789,  and  the  last  trace  of 
the  ancient  name  of  Aqnitania. 

The  Aqnitani  had  neither  the  same  language, 
nor  the  same  physical  characters  as  the  Celtae. 
(Caes.JS.  6^.Ll;  Strab.pp.  177, 189;  Amm.Marc 
XT.  11,  who  here  merely  copies  Caesar.)  In  both 
tbeM  respects,  Strabo  says,  that  they  resembled  the 
Iberi,  more  than  the  Celtae.     When   P.  Crassus 
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invaded  this  ooontiy,  the  Aqnitani  sent  for  and  got 
assistanoe  from  their  nearest  neighbours  in  Spain, 
which,  in  some  degree,  confirms  tibe  opinion  of  their 
being  of  Iberian  stMsk.  When  they  opposed  Crassus, 
they  had  fior  their  king,  or  commander-in-chief, 
Adcantnannns,  who  had  about  him  a  body  of  600 
devoted  men,  called  Sddnrii,  who  were  bound  to 
one  another  not  to  survive  if  any  iU  luck  beM  their 
friends.  The  Aqnitani  were  skilled  in  countermin- 
ing,- for  which  operation  thij  were  qualified  by 
worldqg  the  minerals  of  their  country.  The  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  Aqnitani  was  eflected  b.  a  S8, 
by  the  proconsul  K.  Yalecins  Mwwrslla,  who  had  a 
triumph  for  his  success.  (Suetoo.  Aug,  81 ;  Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  iv.  38;  Tibullns,  ii.  1.  33.)  As  the 
Aqnitani  had  a  marked  nationality,  it  was  Boman 
policy  to  confound  them  with  the  Celtae,  which 
waa  eflSscted  by  the  new  division  of  Augustus.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  Aqnitani  is 
derived  from  ihe  numerous  mineral  aprings  (aquae) 
which  exist  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrcnee*; 
which  supposition  implies  that  Aq  is  a  native  name 
for  "water."  Pliny  (iv.  19),  when  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  of  Aquitanica,  speaks  of  a  peo{^  called 
Aqnitani,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
tiy.  In  another  passage  (iv.  17),  he  says,  that 
Aquitanica  was  first  called  Armorica;  which  as- 
sertion may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  blun- 
ders of  this  writer.     [Abjiobica.] 

The  Aqnitania  of  Caesar  comprised  the  fiat, 
dreary  region  south  of  the  Garomtey  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  called  Lea  Landeij  and  the  na- 
meroos  valleys  on  the  north  fiuse  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  are  drained  by  the  AdaWf  and  by  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  Garonne,  The  best  part  of  it 
contained  the  modem  departments  of  Battet  and 
Hanae$  Pyriniea.  [G.  L.] 

AB.     f Arbofox^b.] 

ABA  LUGDUNENSI&    [LuoDuinTif.] 

ABA  UBICBUM,  an  altar  and  sacred  pkce  in 
the  territory  of  the  'Obii,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Bhine.  The  priest  of  Ihe  place  was  a  German. 
(Tacit.  Aim.  i.  57.)  This  altar  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  14,  Gexmanicus 
was  at  the  Ara  Ubiorum,  then  the  moter-quarters 
of  the  first  and  twentieth  legions,  and  of  some 
Veterani.  (Tacit.  Jna.  i.  39.)  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian  (Tadt.  Hut,  iv.  19,  25),  Bonna  {Bonn\ 
on  tiie  Bhine,  is  spoken  of  as  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  fiiTBt  legion.  As  the  winter-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  stations,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Ant  Ubiorum  and  Bonna  maybe  the  same  place.  The 
Ara  Ubiorum  is  placed,  by  Tacitus,  sixty  miles  (sexa- 
gesimum  apud  lapidem,  Jim.  L  45),  from  Vetera, 
tiie  quarters  of  the  fifth  and  twoity-fint  legions ;  and 
Vetera  is  fixed  by  D'Anville  at  Xonten,  near  the 
Bhine,  in  the  fonner  duchy  of  Cleves.  This  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  road  by  the  Bhine  brings 
us  about  Bonn.  The  distance  from  Vetera  to  Co- 
hffne,  which  some  writers  wonld  make  the  site  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorom,  is  only  about  42  Gallic  leagues, 
the  measure  which  D'Anville  assumes  that  we  must 
adopt  If  we  go  a  few  miles  north  of  Bonn,  to  a 
small  eminence  named  Godesberg,  which  may  mean 
God's  Hill,  or  Mons  Socer,  we  find  that  the  (^stance 
from  Vetera  is  57  Gallic  leagues,  and  this  will  suit 
very  well  the  60  of  Tacitus,  who  may  have  used 
round  numbers.  If  we  compare  the  passages  of 
Tacitus  (Aim,  i.  37,  39),  it  appears  that  he  means 
the  same  place  by  the  **  Civitas  Ubiorum,"  and  the 
"Ara  Ubiorum."      By  combining  these  passages 
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with  one  in  the  Histories  (Agrippmeoses,  ir.  28), 
some  have  ooDcluded  that  &e  An  Ubiomm  is 
Cologne.  Bat  Gologne  was  not  a  Roman  foandation, 
at  least  nnder  the  name  of  Colooia  Agrippinensis, 
until  the  time  of  Candins,  a.  .  51 ;  and  the  iden- 
titj,  or  pixndmitj,  of  the  CiTitas  Ubiomm,  and  of 
the  An  Ubiornm,  in  the  time  of  Tiberias,  seems  to 
be  establiahed  by  the  expressions  in  the  Annals  (i. 
87, 89) ;  and  the  An  Ubioram  is  near  Bonn.  [G.L.] 

ARA'BIA  (^  *Ap«$ia:  JSth.  "Apoifr;  'Apd€tos, 
Her.;''Af>aSor,  Aesch.  Pers,  318,  fern.  'Apigurtra, 
Tzets. ;  Anbs ;  pi.  "ApoBts,  *Apd8ioi,  "ApaSoi,  Ar&bes, 
AriU>i,  Anbii:  Adj.  'Apdeuts,  'Apeauc6s,  Anbos, 
Arabios,  Anblcos:  the  A  is  short,  bat  forms  with 
the  A  long  and  the  r  donbled  are  also  fbond :  native 
names,  Bddd-el-Arabf  L  e.  Land  of  the  Arabtf  Jeei- 
rdt-^Arabf  L  e.  Pemntula  of  ike  Arabt  ;  Persian 
and  Turkisb,  Arabitidn :  Arabia),  the  westernmost 
of  the  three  great  peninsnlas  of  Soathem  Aria,  is  one 
of  the  most  imperfectly  known  regions  of  the  dyiUzed 
Worid;  bat  jet  among  the  most  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  who 
have  preserved  in  it  their  national  characteristics 
and  independence  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  present  hoar  ;  and  as  the  source  and  centre  of 
the  most  tremendoos  revolation  that  ever  altered  the 
condition  of  the  nations. 

I.  Namei.  —  The  name  by  which  the  coontiy 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  by  whi(ji 
we  still  denote  it,  is  that  in  use  among  the  natives. 
Bat  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Hebrews, 
from  which  we  derive  oar  first  information,  did  not 
use  the  name  Arabia  till  after  the  time  of  Solomon: 
the  reason  may  have  been  that  it  was  only  then  that 
they  became  aoqoainted  with  the  coontiy  proper/^ 
80  called,  namely  the  peninsTila  itself,  S.  ^  a  line 
dnwn  between  the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gal£  The  notion  that  the  whde  coon- 
tiy was  assigned  to  Ishmael  and  peopled  by  his  de- 
scendants is  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  (See  below,  §  IV.)  It  was 
only  in  the  N.  part  of  Anbia  that  the  Ishmaelites 
settled;  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  coontiy, 
almost  ezclasively,  that  we  most  apply  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
as  EreU-Kedem  or  Kedemahj  i.  e.  Land  of  the 
JBastf  and  its  people  as  the  Beni-Kedem,  i.  e.  Sons 
of  the  Eaetj  tiie  region,  namely,  immediately  East 
of  Palestine  (^Gtn,  xzv.  6;  Judgei,  vL  3 ;  JbS,  L  3; 
1  Kings  iv.  SO;  Jsaiahf  zi.  14:  comp.  ^  amroA^, 
Matt.  ii.  1).  When  the  term  Kedem  seems  to  refer 
to  parts  of  the  pminsnla  more  to  the  S.,  the  natoral 
explanation  is  that  its  ose  was  extended  indefinitely 
to  regions  adjoining  those  to  which  it  was  at  first 
applied. 

The  word  Ardbj  which  first  occors  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  is  also  applied  to  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  coontiy.  like  such  names  as  Moab,  Edom, 
and  others,  it  is  used  both  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
tiy  and  as  the  collective  name  of  the  people,  who 
were  called  individoally  Arabif  and  in  later  Hebrew 
Arbi,  jlL.Arlnm  and  Arbiim.  Those  denoted  by  it 
are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  K.  deserts  and  the 
commercial  peoiOe  along  the  N.  part  of  the  £.  shore 
of  tiie  Red  Sea  (2  Ckron,  ix.  14,  xviL  11,  xxL  16, 
xxu.  1,  xxvi7;  /soioA,  xiiL20,  xxi.  13;  Jer,  iiL  2, 
XXV.  24;  £eek.  xxvii.  21 ;  Neh,  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  At 
what  time  the  name  was  extended  to  the  whole 
peninsula  is  uncertain. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Arabf  various  opinions 
have  been  broached.    The  cammon  native  tradition 
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deduces  it  firom  Yarab,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  race.  Thelate  Professor  Rosen  derived 
it  firam  the  yeibal  root  ffaraba  (Heb.  ara6.),  to  wet 
or  go  down  (as  the  sw»),  with  reference  to  uie  posi- 
tion of  Arabia  to  theW.  of  the  Eaphimtes  and  the 
earliest  abodes  of  the  Semitic  race.  Otfaen  seek  its 
origin  in  atabah,  a  desert,  the  name  actoally  em- 
ployed, in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  denote  the  region  E.  of  the  Jocdan  and  Dead  Sea, 
as  far  S.  as  the  Aelanitio  or  K  head  of  the  Red  Sea; 
in  fiu!t  the  (nriginal  Arabia,  an  important  part  of 
which  district,  namely  the  valley  extoiding  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Aelanitio  Gulf,  bean  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Watfy-el-An^ah. 

The  Greeks  received  the  name  from  the  Eastern 
nations ;  and  invented,  according  to  their  pnctioe 
of  personifying  in  such  cases,  an  Arabta,  wife  of 
Aegyptos.    (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

II.  Situation,  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Dwi- 
sions.  —  The  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  fies  between  12^  and  30^  N.  lat., 
and  between  82^  and  59^  £.  long.    It  is  partly 
within  and  pardy  without  the  tropics;  being  divided 
into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
which  passes  through  the  dty  of  ifuseat,  abaut 
1^  K  of  the  E.  promoatoiry,  and  on  the  W.  nearly 
half  way  between  Afecca  and  Medina.    It  projects 
into  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  in 
a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  being  boonded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Anbicos  Snus  {Bed  Sea'),  as  for  as  its 
southernmost   point,  where  the  narrow  strait    of 
Baib-el-Mandeb  scarcely  cuts  it  off  from  Africa;  on 
the  &  and  SE.  by  the  Sinus  Paragon  ((?ff{f  q/ 
Onkm),  and  Eiythraeum  Mare  {IndSan  Ocean); 
and  on  the  NE.  by  the  Persicus  Sinus  {Pernan 
Otdf),    On  the  N.  it  b  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  extending  for  about 
800  miles  across  firom  the  month  of  the  Tigris  at 
the  head  of  tiie  Persian  Gulf  to  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aebuaiti- 
cus  ((r.  of  Akabah).    A  line  drawn  across  this 
Isthmus,  and  coinciding  almost  exactly  with  the 
parallel  of  30^  N.  lat.,  would  represent  veij  nearly 
the  northern  boundary,  as  at  present  defined,  and  as 
often  understood  in  ancient  times;  but,  if  used  to 
represent  the  view  of  the  ancient  writers  in  general, 
it  would  be  a  Umit  altogether  arbitraiy,  and  often 
entirely  false.   From  the  very  nature  of  the  coontiy, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  N.  Arabia,  the  children  of 
the  Desert,  always  did,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  roam 
over  that  triangular  extension  of  their  deserts  which 
rons  up  northwards  between  Syria  and  the   Eu- 
phrates, as  a  region  which  no  other  people  has  ever 
disputed  with  tiiem,  though  it  has  often  been  as- 
signed to  Syria  by  geographers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  including  the  Arabs  themselves.   Generally, 
the  ancient  geographers  followed  nature  and  fact  in 
assigning  the  greater  part  of  this  desert  to  Arabia; 
the  N.  Imiits  of  which  were  rooghfy  determined  by 
the  presence  of  Palmyra,  which,  witii  the  sunxmnd- 
ing  coontiy,  from  Antilibanus  to  the  Eophrates,  as 
for  S.  on  the  river  as  Thapsacus  at  least,  was  always 
reckoned  a  part  of  Syria.     The  peninsula  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  reckoned  a 
part  of  Arabia.   Hence  the  boundary  of  Arabia,  on  the 
land  side,  may  be  drawn  pretty  much  as  follows :  from 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  HeroSpolis  ((?.  qf  Suets),  an 
imaginary  and  somewhat  indeterminate  line,  run- 
ning K£.  across  the  desert  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  *^  river  of  Egypt'*  (the  brook  £1- 
Arish),  divided  Arabia  from  Egypt :  tiienoe,  tomiqg 
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■stwwd,  the  boandttj  towards  FiBlestiiie  raiied 
with  the  rwryiof;  fortmies  of  the  Jews  tad  Idameus 
[I1M71CAKA.3 :  then,  paniig  raaad  the  SE.  pert  of 
the  Dead  Sm,  end  keepng  E.  of  the  valkj  of  the 
Jarian,  go  ae  to  leave  to  Palestine  the  district  of 
Plena;  than  nmniog  akng  the  E.  feot  of  Anti]i- 
hnoa,  or  letiriiig  farther  to  the  E.,  aooording  to  the 
vujiii^eiteniaaBigDedtoCoKLBSrBiA;  andton- 
iBgeaBtwardat  ahout  84^  N.  laL,  so  as  to  paaa  S.  of 
the  territny  of  Fahnyza;  h  reached  the  right  bank 
cf  the  Eophntea  eomeirhera  S.  of  Tha{isacos;  and 
fiOewed  the  eonne  of  Uiat  river  to  the  Persian 
Gntf^flseepfc  ithen  portions  of  land  on  the  right 
bank,  in  the  actoal  poneesion  of  the  people  of 
BabjIaBia,  wen  redconed  as  bekmging  to  that 
conDtiy.  (Gcmp.  Strab.  zri.  p.  765;  Pfin.  tL  28. 
1.38;  PtttLr.  17.) 

Bat  even  a  wider  extent  is  often  given  to  Arabia 
bath  OB  the  HE.  and  en  the  W.  On  the  Ibnner 
■de,  Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Arabia'  to  the 
asadjtmei  on  the  E.  bank  of  tiw  Enphrates,  in 
Ifesopotamia  S.  of  the  Cbabons,  or,  as  he  esUs  it, 
Anns  {Khabtmr);  snd  certamlj,  aoeoidhig  to  his 
Bdnate  and  lively  desoriptioQ,  this  region  was  tho- 
TOQghlj  Arabian  in  its  physieal  chaia^erfstieB,  ani- 
ma3s,  and  products  (^Anab.  L  5.  §  1).  The  &  part 
of  Mesopotamia  is  at  present  called  Irak-Arabi 
PKnj  slao  applies  the  name  of  Arafaoa  to  the  part  of 
Ifcsuputainia  adjoimngthe  Enphrates,  so  fiur  N.  as  to 
inelade  Eilima  and  tlw  oooat^  opposite  to  Comma- 
gene;  ahnost,  therefoEe,  or  quite  to  the  confines  of 
Axmcnia;  and  he  makes  Singara  the  capital  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs,  eaDed  Praetavi  (v.  24.  9.20,  21); 
and  when  he  comes  expressly  to  describe  Arabia,  he 
lepcatB  his  etateinfnt  more  distinctly,  and  says  that 
Arabia  descends  from  IL  Amsnns  over  against 
CiBda  and  Gommagene  (vi.  28.  s.  82;  comp.  Plat. 
Pos^k  39;  Died.  ziz.  94;  Tac  Aim.  xii.  12>  On 
the  wert,  Hendoins  (B.  12)  regards  S^ria  ss  ferm- 
iqr  the  seaboard  of  Arabia.  Damiucns  and  its 
tonioiy  behx^ed  to  Arabia  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
(GdL  L  17);  aad  the  whole  of  Palestine  £.  of  the 
Jordan  was  frequently  indnded  nnder  the  name. 
Kay,  even  on  tfaeW.  ndeof  theBedSea,the  part 
of  Egjrpt  between  the  margin  of  the  Nile  vAey 
aui  tin  canst  vras  eaDed  £abiae  Nomos,  and  was 
i!ifi%K>riH  by  Hendotos  as  part  of  Arabia.  The 
jKupiiBt^  of  the  deoignadan  will  be  seen  nnder  the 
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The  sniCaoe  of  Anbia  is  caknlated  to  be  sboat 
fimr  Am—  that  of  Fhmce:  its  greatest  length  firom 
K.to  S.  about  1,500  mUes;  its  avenge  breadth  about 
600  miles,  and  its  area  aboot  1,200,000  sq.  miles. 

The  Gredc  and  Roman  writers  in  general  divided 

Arabia  into  two  parts,  Asabia  Dessbt a  (fi  ffnu»ot 

'ilfoSta),  nasK^,  the  northern  desert  between  Syria 

and  theEophrates,  and  Arabia Fblix(4  ^Atlimv 

'Aft^tta),  comprinng  the  irhde  of  the  actnal  penin- 

sola  (Died.  Sic  iL  48.    IblL;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767; 

lfda,m.8;P1in.vi28.s.32>   Reniectmg  the  origin 

eftheqipdlafiQn/W«x,seebelow(§m).  Thetlmd 

dirisifln,  Ababia  Pktraxa  (4  Ilrrpala  *Apa^a)  is 

ihst  &tinctly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  1). 

lixDchidBd  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  two 

gnlfi  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  moimtain  range  of 

Unmea  (1ft.  Seir),  irhich  mns  from  the  Dead  Sea 

to  the  Adanitic  QuifiGvlfo/Akabah);  and  de. 

and  its  -'m'^,  primarily,  man  the  dty  of  Pbtra 

fil  *A^aCla  i^  Ir  n^P9,  Dioeoor.  <2e  if  at  Jfed  L  91 ; 

i  Kork  t4»  n^pea^  *Apa£ia,  Agathem.  Geoffr,  iL  6), 

sot,  as  M  often  sappoeed,  from  its  physical  character. 


as  if  the  iSitony  or  JSodlgrJraUa,  however  well  the 
name,  in  this  sense,  would  apply  to  a/wrtjoa  of  it 

This  division  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
bisns  themselveB,  who  confine  the  nsme  of  iiroft- 
kmd  to  the  peninsula  itself,  and  aaaign  the  grester 
part  of  Petraea  to  Egypt,  and  the  rest  to  871M,  and 
call  the  deeert  N.  of  the  peninsuk  the  Sfnm 
Desert,  notwithstanding  that  they  thensdves  are 
the  mastos  of  it. 

HL  Ph^tUnd  tmd  DeaoripUm  Gtogropkg.-^ 
Though  assigned  toAsia,]BthedivisioooftlM  world 
which  has  always  prevailed,  Arabia  has  been  often 
ssid  to  belong  moR  properly  to  Afiica,  both  in  its 
physical  characteristicB  and  in  its  position.  The 
remark  lerts  on  a  somewhat  hatfty  aaak^  ;  what 
there  is  in  it  of  ionndnees  merelyi  amounts  to  an 
iDustration  of  ths  entire  want  of  sdentiile  chunAea- 
tion  in  our  division  of  the  world.  EikikograpkioaUiff 
Arabia  bdongs  decidedly  to  Western  Ana,  but  so  do 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa :  they  all  belong,  in  fiust,  to  a 
great  xone,  extending  NW.  and  SE.  from  In^  to 
the  Atlantic  K.  of  M.  Atlsa.  PkgMOsy  Arabia 
belongs  neither  to  Africa  nor  to  Asia,  but  to  another 
great  sone,  which  extends  from  the  AUantio  S.  of 
the  AUas  through  Central  Afinca  and  Ckntrsl  Asia; 
consisting  of  a  high  table>land,  for  the  nuMt  part 
desert,  supported  on  its  N.  and  S.  margins  by  lofty 
mountains;  and  broken  by  deep  transverse  vallies, 
of  which  the  basins  of  the  Nile,  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Thus 
Arabia  stands  in  the  closest  physical  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  great  African  Desert  (JSa^ 
hcurd)^  in  whidi  Egypt  Proper  is  a  mere  chssm,  snd 
on  the  other  hsnd,  with  the  great  Deeert  of  Inm  ; 
the  oontbuity  being  broken,  on  the  fonner  side,  by 
the  valley  of  the  Bled  Sea,  uid  on  the  latter,  by  that 
of  the  Tigris  snd  Euphrates  and  the  Perdan  Gulf; 
which  deiermmB  the  fimits  of  the  coont^inthout 
$eparatmg  it  physically  firom  the  great  central  desert 
plateau  which  intersects  our  tripartite  continent. 

General  Oudme,  —  The  outune  of  the  countiyis 
defined  by  the  strongly  marked  promontories  of  Po- 
seidonium  ( JSoi  Mohammed)  be^reen  the  two  heads 
of  the  Bed  Sea;  Palindrofmns  (C  Bab^3fcmdeb)  on 
the  SW.,  St  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea  ;  Syagms 
or  Corodsmum  (Rat^Had)  on  the  extreme  E.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paragon  Sinus  {G^of  Oman); 
snd  Maoela  (i2as  Jfiwm<iom),  NW.  of  the  former, 
the  long  tongue  of  land  whidi  extends  northwards 
firom  Onuni,  dividing  the  Gnlf  of  Omem  from  the 
Penian  Gtiff.  Thne  headlaTtds  msik  out  the  coast 
into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  along  the  Red  Sea, 
fiirms  a  slightly  concave  waving  line  (neglecting  of 
course  minor  irregularities)  findng  somewhat  W.  of 
SW.;  the  second,  along  the  Erytbraeum Hare  (^Gvlf 
of  Bab-d-Mandeby  aai.  Arabicm  8ea)  form  an  ir- 
regular convex  Hne  fadng  the  SE.  generally  (this 
side  might  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  Ba$  Fariak, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gidf  of  Bah-d-Mcmdtb,  W.  of 
which  the  aspect  is  somewhat  S.  of  SE.):  the  third, 
along  the  GuLf  of  Oman,  forms  a  waving  concave 
line  fiuang  the  K£.;  and  the  fourth,  along  the  Pet- 
eia»  Gtdf  sweeps  round  in  a  deep  curve  convex  to 
the  K.,  as  for  as  Et-Katif  broken  however  by  the 
great  tongue  of  land  which  ends  in  Bat  Anjtrf  and 
from  El-Kat^fjk  passes  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in 
a  line  nearly  straight,  fodng  the  KE.  The  last 
two  portions  might  be  included  in  one,  as  the  NE. 
nde  of  the  peninsula.  The  SW.  and  SE.  sides  are 
very  nearly  of  equal  length,  namely,  in  round  num- 
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ben,  above  1000  geographical  miles  in  a  stnught 
line,  and  tiie  whole  N£.  side  is  little  less,  perhaps 
no  less  if  the  great  cnnre  of  the  Persian  Golf  be 
allowed  for.  The  form  of  the  peninsnla  has  been 
likened  above  to  a  hatchet ;  the  ancients  compared 
it  also  to  the  ddn  of  a  leopard,  the  apott  denoting 
the  oatet  in  the  desert:  bnt  some  take  this  figure 
to  refer  to  the  Syrian  Desert,  or  Arabia  Deserta. 

Structure  of  Surf  ace. — The  peninsnla  consists 
•f  an  elevated  table-Und,  which,  as  fitr  as  anj  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  in  onr  very  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  interior,  seems  to  rise  to  about  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  N.  it  slopes  down  gradually  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  other  sides  it  de- 
scends more  or  less  abruptly,  in  a  series  of  mountain 
temoes,  to  a  fiat  belt  of  simdy  ground,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  (Gvifof  Akabah)  ;  but  with 
very  difierent  breadths.  The  interior  table-land 
is  called  EUJabdl,  the  EilU,  or  EUNtjd,  the 
Highkmdsf  and  the  fiat  margin  EUGaur  or  El- 
Tehdma^  ^  LowUmds.  The  latter  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea;  and  the  process  is  going  on,  especially  on  the 
W.  coast,  where  both  the  land  azid  the  coral  reefii 
are  rising  and  advancing  towards  each  other. 

Along  the  N.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  {El  He- 
jag),  the  hills  come  very  near  the  sea:  further  S., 
on  the  coast  of  J^^  Yemen,  the  TeMma  widens,  being 
two  days' joumey  across  near  2x>Aeta  and  JTocfetdEo,  and 
a  day's  joumey  at  Mohhctj  where  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
is  marlud  by  the  town  of  Muza  (Jfoi»a),  which  is 
mentioned  as  a  seaport  in  the  PeripUu  ascribed  to 
Arrian  (c.  5),  but  is  now  several  miles  inland.  Along 
the  SE.  coast,  so  fitr  as  it  is  known,  the  belt  of  low- 
land  is  narrow;  as  also  on  the  coast  of  Onum,  except 
about  the  middle,  where  it  is  a  day's  joumey  wide: 
in  other  parttf  the  hills  almost  join  the  sea. 

Of  tl^ighlind  very  little  is  known.  It  appears 
to  posseSTno  considerable  rivers,  and  but  few,  com- 
paratively to  its  size,  of  those  sheltered  spots  where 
a  spring  or  streamlet,  perennial  or  intermittent,  fiows 
through  a  depression  in  the  sur&ce,  protected  by 
hills  frtMU  the  sands  around,  in  which  the  palm  tree 
and  other  plants  can  flourish.  The  well-known 
Greek  name  of  such  islands  in  the  sea  of  sand,  oati* 
or  a/uatiif  seems  to  be  identical  ^th  the  Anibio 
name  Watfyf  which  is  also  used,  wherever  the  Ai;fi- 
bians  have  settled,  to  denote  a  vidl^  through  which 
a  stream  flows.  So  few  are  these  spotsin  the  high- 
land that  water  must  generally  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging deep  weUs.  The  highland  has  its  r^ular  rainy 
season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  mi  of  Sep- 
tember. The  rains  fall  much  less  frequently  in  the 
lowlands,  sometimes  not  for  years  t<^gether.  At 
other  times  there  are  slight  showers  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  dew  is  copious  even  in  the  driest  dis- 
tricts. As,  however,  the  periodic  rains  of  the  high- 
land £lll  also  in  the  mountains  on  .its  margm,  these 
mountains  abound  in  springs,  which  form  rivers  that 
flow  down  into  the  thirsty  soil  of  the  Tehdma,  Such 
rivers  are  fiir  the  most  part  oat  in  the  sand  ;  but 
others,  fidling  into  natural  depressions  in  the  sur- 
iace,  fbrm  veurdant  iMufyi ,  especially  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  W.  coast  (£/•  Yemen),  where  some  consider- 
able streams  reach  the  sea. 

The  fisrtility  of  these  wadyt,  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  sands,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  the  overhanging  terraces,  enriched 
with  aromatic  plants,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
"Happy,"  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  applied 
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first,  it  would  seem,  to  Yemen,  and  then  extended  to 
the  whole  peninsula.  (Plin.  xii.  13.  a.  SO,  foil.: 
Strab.,  Herod.,  Agathem.,  &c.  &c ;  and  especially 
the  verses  of  Dion.  Perieg.  985,  foil.).  Even  for 
the  former  district,  the  titie  of  Arabp  the  Bleet  is 
somewhat  of  a  poetic  fiction;  and  its  use  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supponng  much  Oriental  exaggera- 
tion in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabs  of  their 
country,  and  no  little  freedom  of  fimcy  in  those  who 
accepted  them ;  while,  in  its  usual  application  to  the 
peninsnla  in  general,  the  best  parallel  to  Arabia 
Felix  may  be  found,  —  passing  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  *' from  beds  of  ragingfin  to  starve  in  ice,"  and 
from  the  poetic  to  the  prosaic,  —  in  that  climax  of  all 
mfeUcUoue  nomenclature,  Boothia  FeKx.  Indeed 
Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that,  in  the  ancient  ex- 
ample as  in  the  modem,  the  misnomer  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  euphemism;  for  that  Fdix  is  only  a 
mistranslation  of  El-  Yemen,  which  signifies  the  right 
hand,  and  was  applied,  at  first,  by  the  N.  Arabs  to  the 
peniiisula,  in  contradistinction  to  Syria,  Esh-Sha$nj 
the  left  hand,  the  face  being  always  supposed  by 
the  Oriental  geographers  to  be  directed  towards  the 
EasL  (Asseman.jgt&iL  OrienL  iiL  2.  p.  553.)  Uenoe 
El  Yemen  is  the  Southern  Land,  the  very  name 
applied  to  it  as  the  country  of  the  queoi  of  Sheba. 
(Matt.  xii.  42. ;  Saba.)  But  the  Greeks,  interpret- 
ing "  the  country  of  the  right  hand,"  with  reference 
to  their  ideas  of  omens,  called  it  the  ^  country  of 
good  omen  "  {Mal/tmw),  or  the  "  blessed,"  and  then 
the  appellation  was  explained  of  its  supposed  fier- 
tility  and  wealth:  the  pTDcess  of  oonfudon  being 
completed  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  wotd 
happy. 

On  the  NE.  coast,  along  the  Chdf  qf  Oman,  the 
lowlands  are  better  waterd  and  toai^s  are  more  fxe- 
qnent  than  in  any  other  part  except  El^  Yemen. 
Two  considerable  riven  reach  the  Indian  Ooean. 

The  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  almost  entirely 
desert  Of  navigable  riven,  Arabia  is  entirely  des- 
titute. 

Mountauu.  —  The  mountain  range  which  nins 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Lebanon  range; 
and  the  chains  along  the  other  sides  of  the  penin- 
snla  resemble  it  in  character.  Their  strocture  is 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Their  general  height  ia 
from  3000  to  5000  feet;  the  latter  being  the  pre- 
vailing devation  of  the  range  along  the  SE.  coast : 
while  some  summits  reach  6000  feet,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  three  mountains  that  overlook  Uie  chief 
angular  points  of  the  peninsnla  ;  namely,  oa  the 
NW.  Jebel  Tibout,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gtdf  of 
Akabah;  Jebel  Yafai,  on  the  SW.  angle  (6600 
feet)  ;  and,  on  tlie  £.,  Jebel  Ahdar  in  the  centre  of 
Oman. 

Clunate,  —  The  atmosphere  of  Aralna  is  probably 
the  driest  in  the  world.  In  the  Tehdma,  the  average 
temperature  is  very  high,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is 
intense.  In  the  lowland  of  Yemen  Niebuhr  observed 
the  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  98^  in  August 
and  86^  in  January  ;  and  cd  the  E.  coast,  at  Mus- 
hat  in  Oman,  it  ranges  in  summer  from  92^  to  102^. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  the  climate  varies  frxim  that 
of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  according  to  the  elevation  and  exposure;  while 
in  the  highland  the  winter  is  comparatively  cold, 
and  water  is  said  to  freeze  sometimes. 

Every  reader  of  poetry  and  travels  is  femiliar  with 
the  pestilential  wind  of  the  Desert,  the  eimoom  (or, 
more  properly,  earn,  aamum,  or  eamicl),  which  de- 
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mv  its  oppranive  character  from  the  ezoessiTe  heat 

iBd  dzTDess  it  acquires  in  pasong  orer  a  Ttmi  range 

of  kad  searched  hj  the  sun.     It  is  onlj  the  N.  part 

of  the  pwriniwihi  aiid  the  parts  adjouuDg  the  STxian 

Dwrt  that  are  mach  ezpofled  to  the  viatatioo,  ibo  S. 

portion  baqgpniflciiied  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the 

7wr3f  the  prevailing  winds.     For  eight  mootha  ont 

cftte  twdre,  theSW.  nxHisoon  prevaila ;  and  tiioogh 

tohijf  it  a  not  pestxferoaa.      Travelleni  give  vivid 

deecnptiona  of  the  change  in  the  atmoe^ere  in  S. 

Anlaa  from  a  dzyneas  which  parchea  the  akin  and 

makea  piper  ciack,   to   a   dampnfwg  which  coven 

emy  object  with  a  cJmxmny  nMiistiire,  according  as 

the  viiid  UowB  froan  the  I>e8ert  or  the  Sea.  As  i^ove 

itiiedf  the  HgM^T^iii  have  a  xainj  season,  which  ia 

pofKoJUj  fitin  the  t"HHUi    of  Jane  to  the  end  of 

&{(teniber;  but  in    Otnan   from  November  to  the 

niddk  of  FehmazT',  and  in  tlie  narthem  deserts  in 

December  and  January  only. 

PnimHomt,  — The  very  name  cf  Arabia  snggests 
the  idea  of  that  richness   in  aromatic  plants,  for 
vtidi  it  haa  been  pruveihial  fixxn  the  age  of  the 
H^Rw  prophets.       [Saba,  Sasaki.]    Herodotos 
(n.  107)  speaks  cf  its  firankincense,  mjrrh,  oaasia, 
rimainnn,  and  ladannm  (a  land  of  gum);  batiUke 
ether  maentwritersyhis  information  does  iiot  seem  to 
kave  torn  aof&dent  to  distingoiah  between  the  pro- 
dneta  of  Aiahia  ^fc«^if»Ti<l  thoseof  Indiaand  the  eastern 
ishndS)  vhidi  were  imported  into  Egypt  and  Peraia 
tfaioB^  the  4***M*^»  ports.      Thej  name  as  its  pro- 
iadnia,  dates,  aloe,  cotton,  balsam,  cinnamon  and 
atber^Bcea,  a  sweet  flag  Qnpobably  the  angar  cane), 
mjnh,  frankinoenBe,  mastich,  cassia,  indigo,  predooa 
ttooea,  geld,  alver,  salt,  lions,  panthers,  camels,  gi- 
nfts,  dephants,  buffaloes,  horses,  wild  aases,  sheep, 
'  doga,  fioD-ants,  tottcaacs,  serpents,  ostriches,  bees, 
kaBtB,aad  some  others.  ^Herod.Le.;Agathareh.  op. 
HndsoD,  voL  L  p.  61  ;  Strah.  xvL  pp  768, 774,  782, 
783,  784 ;  IKod.  Sic  iL  49,  52,  93,  iiL  45,  46, 47  j 
Q.  Curt  V.  1.  |  11  ;  IHonjs.  Perieg.  927,  fell; 
Hefiod.  AeOdop.  z.  26  ;  Flin.  vi  32,  xiL  30,  41, 
zizfL  12,  xzxvS.  15)    In  illustratian  of  this  list,  it 
■mat  aaffioe  to  enomerate  what  are  now  the  chief 
FodoclaaBB  of  the  soil : — spices,  gams,  resins,  and 
nriona  dniga  ;  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo^  cotton,  and 
the  finest  oofiee,  the  last  grown  chiefly  on  the  moan- 
tain  temoes  of  J^ Femes;  the  varioos  species  of 
pnlsc  and  cereaBa  (excepting  oats,  the  horses  being 
fed  OD  baiiej^  which  are  grown  chiefly  in  Femes 
and  Oaeon;  ta"**'i~^,  grapes  (in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phet), and  various  kinds  of  figs  ;  many  spedes  of 
large  tzeea,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  date  and 
ether  pahna,  and  the  acacia  vera,  from  which  the 
wcil-kDown  gnm  Arabic  ezodes  ;  bat  there  are  few 
if  say  fbreats.    In  the  open  deaerts  dried  wood  is  so 
acane  that  cameFa  dmig  is  the  only  faeL 

The  fiune  of  Axahia  among  the  ancients  for  its 
prvcaona  metala  seems  to  have  been  earned  by  its 
trafic  rather  than  its  own  wealth :  at  least  it  now 
yields  no  gold  and  verj  little  silver.  Lead  is  abtm- 
daaft  in  Oiias,  and  iron  ia  foand  in  other  parts. 
Amoeig  ita  other  minexal  prodacta  are  basalt,  blae 
r,  and  aome  ptedoos  stones,  as  the  emerald 
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The  camd,  so  woDdroosly  adapted  to  the  coontrj, 

the  hone  of  the  pare  breed  possessed  by  the 

neoflcdaa  «f  the  K.  deserts,  would  soffioe  to  dutin- 

gnash  the  aoology  of  Arabia.    Its  wild  ass  is  superior 

to  the  hones  of  many  other  coantries.    The  other 

dniiMalk  animals  are  oxen  (with  a  hnmp) ;  goats ; 

and  aiheepy  two  spedes  of  which,  with  fat  talis,  are 


said  bj  Herodotos  (iiL  113)  to  be  indigenous.  TIm 
mosk^deer,  fox,  and  rock-goat  are  foand  in  the  hiU 
ooontzy ;  the  gazelle  fineqoenta  the  OHite  lonelj  wadgi  ; 
and  monkeys  abound  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Temen. 
Of  wild  beasts,  the  lion  ia  constantly  alloded  to  in  the 
poetiy  of  the  andent  Arabs,  thongh  it  is  now  scarce; 
and  the  hyena,  panther,  wolf,  and  jackal  prowl  in  the 
desert  about  the  tents  of  the  Pfi^aiii"ff  and  the  track 
of  the  caravans. 

Arabia  has  several  spedes  of  birds  of  prey,  indud- 
ing  the  carrion  vnlture,  the  scavenger  of  tropical 
countries;  domestic  fowls  in  the  cultivated  parts ; 
ostriches  abound  in  the  desert;  and  pelicana  and 
other  sea  fowl  cq  the  Bed  Sea  coast  The  most  re- 
markable  of  ita  insects  is  the  too  cekbrated  locuat, 
which  makes  some  compensatioa  &r  ita  ravagea  by 
furnishing,  when  dried,  a  favourite  food.  Fiah  are 
abundant^  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  (Tmos,  the  people 
on  both  coasts  of  which  were  named  Jkkeatera 
QxPoo^drfoi)  by  the  andents:  in  the  present  day 
the  doenestio  anUnala  of  Omem  are  fiaheatera  too,  and 
a  large  residue  are  used  for  manure.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  about  the 
Bahrein  Idands,  were  known  to  the  andents.  ( Ar- 
rian,  PeripL  Mar,  Erytkr.  9.) 

rV.  InhabiUmU,  —  It  has  been  ahead j  stated 
that  the  common  notioo,  which  derives  the  descent 
of  the  Arabs  in  general  from  Ishmael,  ia  a  miacon- 
oeption.  Manj  dt  the  Arabs,  indeed,  cEng  to  the 
tradition,  and  Mohammed  enoouiaged  it,  as  making 
them,  as  weD  as  the  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
But  iha  Ishmaelitee  beliMig  exclusively  to  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsnla,  and  the  adjacent  deserts. 

The  geoeral  survey  of  tlie  esrliest  ethnography 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (c.  x.)  intimates  a  connection 
between  the  people  of  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsuk, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  ( Ae- 
thiopia),  bj  mentioning  as  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Cuah,the8oaof  Ham,**Seba,andHaviliai,and  Sabta, 
andBaameh,andSabtecha:  andthesonsof  Baameh; 
Sheba  and  Dedan."  {Gtn,  x.  7,  8.)  Most  of  theae 
names  of  peoples  can  be  traced  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia;  and,  according  to  some  writers,  in  other  parte 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  about  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  their  oonnectiai  with  Aethiopia  ia 
ooofirmed  by  many  indications.  In  £Mt,  the  Scrip- 
ture ethnography  pointa  to  a  period,  when  the  whole 
bract  from  about  tiie  moutha  of  the  Tigris  to  Pales- 
tine and  southwards  over  the  whole  peninsula,  was 
peopled  by  the  Coshite  race,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  subsequently  passed  over  to  Aethiopa.  There  are 
strong  reasons  fbr  refemng  to  Arabia  several  state- 
ments in  Scripture  respecting  Cush  and  Cushan,  which 
are  commonly  understood  of  Aethiopia  (2  Kinga 
xix.  9;  2  Chron,  xiv.  9;  Eaek.  xxix.  10;  Hab.  iii. 
7).  In  these  ethnographic  researches,  it  shoold 
be  carefully  remembered  that  a  dutrict^  having 
received  its  name  firom  a  tribe,  often  retains  that 
name  long  after  the  tribe  has  been  displaced.  Fur- 
ther on  (v.  26 — 30),  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  the 
grandson  of  Shem,  b  represented  as  the  father 
^  tribes,  some  or  all  of  which  had  their  dwellinga 
in  the  peninsula,  the  natural  interpretation  bei^ 
that  this  was  a  seoood  element  in  the  population  ^ 
Arabia.  Thirdly,  there  are  indicationa  of  a  further 
population  of  Arabia  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham in  several  different  ways :  first,  when  Sheba  and 
Dedan  are  made  the  sons  df  Jokshan,  son  of  Abra^- 
ham  by  Keturah  (Creo.  xxv.  1 — 8),  where  the  re- 
semblance of  names  to  the  Cushite  tribes,  in  Qtn, 
X.  7, 8,  is  accounted  for  on  the  prindple  just  notioed, 
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the  Ketoralte  tribes  being  called  hj  tbe  names  al- 
ready given  bj  the  former  inhabitantB  to  the  districts 
tbej  occQpied.  The  most  importaat  tribe  of  the 
Ketoraltes  was  the  great  people  of  Midiav.  Again, 
the  twelve  sons  of  bhmael  are  the  heads  of  twelve 
tribes  of  Arabs.  ((Ten.  z.  12 — 16.)  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  other  deseeodants  of  Hagar 
in  Arabia,  for  elsewhere  the  Hagarenes  are  distm- 
gnished  from  the  Ishmaelites  {Psabn  lyxiiii.  6; 
oomp.  1  Chron.  T.  10,  19,  22);  and  we  have  other 
indications  of  a  distinct  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
Hagarenes,  both  in  the  NW.  and  N£.  of  the  penin- 
sula. Another  branch  of  the  Abrshamide  Arabs 
was  famished  bj  the  descendants  of  Esau,  whose 
earliest  abocte  was  M.  Seir  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
who  soon  coalesced  with  the  Ishmaelites,  as  is  in- 
timated bj  the  marriage  of  Esau  with  IshmaSl's 
daaghter,  the  sister  of  Neb^joth  ((Ten.  zziz.  9),  and 
confirmed  bj  the  dose  connection  between  the  N»- 
bathaeans  and  Idomeans  throogfaout  all  their  histoiy. 
[Edom;  Idumaka;  Nabathakl] 

These  statements  present  considerable  difficulties, 
the  full  discussion  of  which  belongs  to  biblical 
science.  Thej  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  three 
stages  in  the  populatioin  of  Arabia;  first,  on  the 
west  coast,  hy  the  descendants  of  Cush,  that  is,  tribes 
akin  to  those  whose  chief  seats  were  found  in  Ae- 
thiopia ;  secondlj,  bj  the  descendants  of  Eber,  that 
IS,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of 
the  great  Semitic  race,  who  migrated  finom  the  pri- 
mitive seats  of  that  laoe  and  spread  over  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  in  general;  and,  lastly,  a  later  im- 
migration of  younger  tribes  of  the  same  race,  all 
belonging  to  the  Abrahamic  famQy,  who  came  from 
Palestine,  and  settled  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  position  of  these  last  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  known  historical  tribes  which  bear  the 
same  names,  as  Nebajoth,  Ishmael*s  eldest  son 
[Kabathaei],  and  also  by  the  prediction  (or  rather 
appointment,  that  Ishmael  should  **  dwell  to  the  Ecut 
of  all  his  brethren.**  (Ge».  zvi.  12,  where  in  face  of 
means  to  the  eatt  of) 

To  these  main  elements  of  the  Arab  population 
most  be  added  several  of  the  minor  peoples  on  the 
S.  and  E.  of  Palestine,  iHio  belong  to  Arabia  both  by 
kindred  and  position:  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Uz  and  Buz,  the  sons  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
who  appear  as  Arabs  in  the  history  of  Job.  the 
dweller  in  Uz,  and  his  friend  Elihn  the  Buzite  (OeiK 
xzii.  21 ;  Job.  i.  1,  zzzii.  2);  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot  [Aidcoititab  : 
Moab]  ;  and  some  others,  whose  loeslities  and  affini- 
ties are  mors  difficnlt  to  make  oat 

The  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves  respect- 
ing their  origin,  though  obscured  by  poetic  fiction, 
and  probably  corrupted  from,  motives  of  pride,  famfly, 
national,  and  (since  Mohammed)  reli^ous,  have 
yielded  valuable  results  already ;  but  th^  need  fur- 
ther investigation.  They  fimush  a  strong  general 
confirmation  to  the  Scripture  ethnography.  Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions  the  mhabitants  of  Arabia  from 
the  earliest  times  are  firstdivided  into  two  races  whidi 
belong  to  distinct  periods ;  theoMiene  and  ihefoodem 
Arabs.  The  ancient  Arabs  included,  among  others, 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamnd,  Tasm,  Jadia, 
Jorham  (not  to  be  ooofoandedwith  the  later  tribe  of 
the  same  name),  and  Amalek.  They  are  long  since 
extinct,  bat  are  remembered  in  fitvonrite  popular 
traditions,  which  tell  of  their  power,  luzuiy,  and  ar- 
rogance: of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
■toiy  of  Irem  Zai^Emad,  the  terrestrial  paradise 
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of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad,  in  which  he  was  strack 
to  death  with  all  his  race,  and  which  is  still  believed 
to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  Yemen,  in  the  district  of 
Seba  (Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  note  to  chap.  zL  vol. 
ii  p.  342).  That  this  race,  now  become  mythical, 
oorresponds  to  the  first  Cushite  inhabitants,  seema 
most  probable. 

The  modient  Arabs,  that  is,  all  the  inhabitants 
subsequent  to  the  former  race,  are  divided  into  two 
dassea,  the  pure  Arabs  (Arab  d-Araba,  i.  e.  ArabM 
of  the  Arabif  an  idiom  like  a  Hebrew  of  the  He^ 
hrenae)  and  the  mixt  or  naturaUzed  Arabs  {Mosta- 
rabi,  l^  Arabes  faet^.  The  former  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Kahtan(^  Joktan  of  Scripture); 
whose  two  SODS,  Tarab  and  Jorham,  founded  the 
kingdoms  of  Yemen  in  the  &  of  the  peninsula  and 
Hejag  in  the  NW.  The  subsequent  intrusion  of  the 
Isbjnaelites  is  represented  by  the  marriage  of  Ish- 
mael, a  daughter  of  Hodad,  king  of  Hejaz,  which 
district  became  die  seat  of  the  descendants  of  this 
marriage,  the  Moetarabi^  so  called  because  their 
father  was  a  foreigner,  and  their  mother  only  a  pure 
Arab:  their  ancestral  head  is  Adnan,  son  of  Ish- 
mael. Thus  we  have  that  broad  distinction  esta- 
blished between  the  Arabs  of  the  N.  and  Sl  divisions 
of  the  peninsula,  uriiich  prevails  through  all  their 
histoiy,  and  is  better  known  by  the  later  names  of 
the  two  races,  the  Koreish  in  the  N.  and  the  Him- 
yari  in  the  S.  The  latest  researches,  however,  go 
fiir  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  Eweish  with 
Ishmael,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  invention  of  the 
age  of  Mohammed  or  his  successors,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  out  the  prophet,  who  was  of  the  Kormah, 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  These  researches 
give  the  following  ethnical  genealogy.  Yarab,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  son  of  Kahtan,  and  the 
eponymus  of  the  whole  Arab  race,  became,  throngh 
three  generations,  the  ancestor  of  Soia,  the  name 
under  which  the  southern  Ardbs  were  most  generally 
known  to  the  andents.  Of  Saba's  numerous  pro- 
geny, two  have  become  the  traditional  heads  of  the 
whole  Arab  race,  namely,  Himtfar  of  those  in  the 
Sontii  (Femm),  and  Kahlan  of  those  in  the  North 
(^Hejag),  According  to  this  view  the  Tshmaditiea 
are  put  back  into  their  ancient  seats,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula.  The  Himyarites,  who  in- 
habited El- Yemen  and  EUHadramaut  (both  in- 
duded  inyemeninits  wider  sense),  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Homebttak. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  some  very  interestixig 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  S.  An^ia,  in  what 
is  behoved  with  great  probability  to  be  the  ancient 
Himyaritic  dialect;  and  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  same  language  is  still  spoken  by  some  obscoro 
mountain  tribos  in  the  SE.  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
who  call  themselves  EhKkm^i.^.freemien,  This 
language  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Syro-Arabian  language  recognized 
byGesenius,  namely,  the  Aramaean,  €Sanaaniti£,  and 
Arabian;  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and 
comes  nearer  to  Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  to  Aimbic ; 
and  it  has  close  affinities  with  both  the  Ethiopic  dia- 
lects, the  Gh^  and  the  Amharie,  especially  with  the 
former.  It  is  needless  to  point  oat  how  strikingly 
these  discoveries  confirm  the  viewa,  that  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  population  have  passed  over  the  penin- 
sula from  N.  to  S. ;  that  the  di*<p]aoed  tribes  have 
been  driven  diiefly  westward  over  the  Bed  Sea,  leav- 
ing behind  them,  however,  raimants  enough  to  guide 
the  researdies  of  the  ethnographer;  and  that  the 
present  population  is  a  mixed  race,  formed  by  suo- 
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eosninBingis&Da  of  Hie  same  great  Sjio-Ait^ 

luaHackwhkli  b»v«  followed  one  another  cm  the 

&»  of  the  land,  IHdb  saocesmvia  strata  of  a  homo- 

geoBou  material  beneath.  Ha  smfiMe.     For,  just  as 

tbe  Anb  geneak^es,  as  explained  above,  trace  the 

vbote  na&n  up  to  tbur  commoii  Shemide  anoeetor 

Eahian,  lo  doea  their  actoal  oonditiaii  testify  amidst 

)DDor  divciailiea  cff  form,  oamplexion,  and  langfoage, 

to  a  eanmnuuty  of  race  and  character.    Sostrikkig 

B  this  nnitj,  thai  what  there  aetoalfyis  of  dirersitj 

witida  it  ia  dearijto  be  traoedyiiot  so  mnchtodeecent, 

m  to  mode  of  life.     Thus  the  most  marked  dxvision 

sBMBf  the  Axabe  is  into  thoee  of  the  towns  and 

those  of  the  desert.     The  description  of  the  peeofiar 

dianrtw  of  each  hekmga  rather  to  uniyenal  than  to 

aadent  geography,  though  indeed  in  Arabia  the  two 

deyartmwita  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished :  at  all 

erealB  it  is  aaperftooos  to  attempt  to  condense  into 

a  psKagraph  of  this  article  those  vivid  impressions 

cf  Ai^  life  and  character,  with  which  we  are  all 

&DB&r  from  childhood  thrcngh  the  magio  pages  of 

the  ''Thoasaad  and  One  Mights" ;  and  to  the  p«r- 

feetkm  of  which  scarcdj  anything  remains  wanting 

■iace  the  poblication  of  iir.  Lane's  Notes  to  that 

fnllertinn.    Both  i^ysically  and  intellectnally,  the 

Arab  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  typa  of  the  homan 

laoe.    A  most  vivid  desoription  cf  his  physical  cha- 

ncteristies  is  given  by  Chateanbriand,  in  his  /f  me- 

rary  to  JermeUemj  qnoted,  with  other  descriptions, 

in  PriehanTs  /SeiearcAes  into  the  Physical  History 

ofMoMkutd,  voL  iT.  pp.  588,  fell.     (On  the  Arab 

Ethnogiaphy  in  general,  besides  Prichaxd,  the  fol- 

kiving  worka  are  impmtant:    Perron,  Lettre  tnr 

IHittoire  des  Arabes  aoant  VIsiiamsme,m  theiVoiir. 

/Mrm.  AsiaL  3""  series;  Fresnel,  Quairieme  Lettre 

sir  rffistomre  de»  Arabes  avant  fislitmismey  in  the 

Now.  Jomm.  AsiaL  6  Aoftt^  1838;  Forster,  His- 

torieal   Geography  of  AnMa,   a  moet  valuable 

woric,  hot  mitten  perhaps  with  too  determined  a 

Rsotatiai  to  make  oat  fects  to  correspond  to  every 

detail  of  the  Seriptand  ethnography ;  it  contains  an 

Alplabet  and  Gkissary  of  tlM  Himyaritic  Inscrip- 

tkoa:  for  farther infennation  on  the  Inscriptions,  see 

WeDsted,  Narratioe  of  a  Journey  to  the  Ruins  of 

Nakab'ai^Hajar,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geogr.  Soc, 

ToL  xn.  p.  30,  afao  his  copy  of  Uie  great  inscription  in 

the  Jomrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  voL 

u.  1834,  and  hia  Journal,  2  ydis,  8vo. ;  Cmttenden, 

Narraiiee  of  a  Journey  from  M6M.  to  San^d  ; 

Mareel,  Jf^ln.  aar  Us  Inscriptions  Koufques  re- 

ruriJKes  en  Egypt^  in  the  Description  de  VEgypte, 

Etat  Modems,  toL  L  p^  525 ;  on  the  geography  of 

Anfaia  In  genacal,  besides  the  above  wcdks,  and  the 

weQ-koowB  travels  of  Bnickhardt  and  Carsten  Kie- 

bohr,  ezeeOent  epttomes  are  ^iven  in  the  article 

ArMi,  in  the  Pcmiy  Cydopaediti,  by  Dr.  Boeen, 

and  the  article  by  finmnel  in  the  Halle  EncyTdo- 


V.  ArMsL,  as  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

— Ihe  posttioD  of  the  Arabian  peninsula — between 

two  great  gulfe  whose  shores  touch  those  countries 

vhidi  were  the  seats  of  the  earliest  drilization  of 

the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  direct  path 

between  Europe  and  vrestem  Asia,  on  the  one  lumd, 

and  India  and  eastern  and  soathem  Africa,  on  the 

c^her — would  naturally  invite  its  people  to  com> 

OKreial  activity;  while  thnr  physical  power  and 

RsUesi  energy  would  equally  tend  to  bring  them  into 

c<a>tact  with  their  neighboun  in  another  character. 

Accor^gngly,  while  we  frid,  from  the  earliest  times, 

pvtB  cetaUiahed  on  the  coasts  and  an  important 


trade  eanied  on  by  ships  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
by  caravans  across  the  desert;  we  also  find  Egypt, 
l^xia,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  not  only 
infested  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabians, 
but  in  some  cases  actually  subjected  by  them.  Re- 
ference has  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
of  modem  Orientalists,  that  Mimrod,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  was  an  Arabian;  and,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  most  probable  that 
tiie  Hyksos,  or  ''Shepherd  Kings,"  who  for  some 
time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Arabians.  Their 
peaceful  commerce  vras  diiefly  conducted  by  the 
Kabathaki,  in  the  NW.,  the  Homerttak  in  the 
S.,  and  the  Omaititaje  and  Gkrrajei  in  the  E.  of 
the  peninsnla.  The  people  last  mentioned  had  a 
port  on  the  Persian  Golf,  named  Gerrha  (near  El- 
Eatif),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Chaldacans, 
and  found  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander; whence  Arabian  and  Indian  merchandixe  was 
carried  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans  to  all  parts  of  Western  Asia.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  also  carried  on 
a  considerable  commerce  by  way  of  the  Axabian  gulf. 

Through  these  diannels  there  were  opportunities 
for  the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  Arabians  at  a  very  early 
period.  Accordingly,  in  that  epitome  of  Grecian 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earfh,  the 
wanderings  of  Menelaus  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  the 
Arabs  of  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  under  the  name  of 
Erembi  (the  m  being  a  mere  intonation:  Od.  iy.  83, 
84):  — 

K^por  ^oadierir  re  iral  AtyirrrCovs  ^woXi^clr, 

AlBunrdt  d*  bcifiris  ical  Xiioi^iovs  Ktd  *Eptfi8ohs 

Kol  Ai€^vpf: 
where  the  enumeration  seems  to  show  that  the 
Erembi  included  all  to  the  E.  and  S£.  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  (Libya  is  only  the  coast  adjacent  to  Egypt : 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  he. ;  Strab.  i.  p  42,  xvi.  pp.  759, 
784;  Hellanic.  <q>.  Etym.  Mag,  s.  v.  'Ep«/ti?ol,  and 
Tzetz.  ad  Lyeoph,  827,  Fr.  153,  ed.  Didot;  Eustath. 
ad  Dion,  Perieg.  180;  Ukert,  voL  L  pt.  1,  pp.  32, 
69).    In  this  view,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

*Apa6ias  iptiov  &y9os 
to  the  rock  where  Prometheus  suffers,  in  Aeschylus 
{Prom.  420),  is  not  so  unaccountable  as  it  seems,  for 
both  are  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  earth,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ocean. 

But,  for  the  earliest  information  of  a  really  his- 
torical character,  after  what  has  already  been  ga- 
thered from  Scripture,  we  must  turn  to  Herodotus, 
who  extended  his  travels  to  the  part  of  Arabia  con- 
tiguous to  Egypt,  and  learnt  much  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia,  respecting  the  country  in  general. 
In  ii.  12  he  contrasts  the  soil  of  Egypt  (the  Nile- 
▼alley)  with  that  of  Libya,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Arabia  on  the  other;  that  part  of  Arabia,  namely, 
which  extends  along  the  sea  (L  e.  the  Mediterrar- 
nean)  and  is  inhabited  by  Syrians,  and  which  he 
therefore  calls  also  Syria;  which  he  says  is  argilla^ 
ceons  and  rocky :  the  whole  passage  evidentiy  refen 
to  the  district  between  the  Delta  and  Palestine, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  being  subject,  from 
Jenysus  to  Cadytis  (Jerusalem),  to  the  king  of 
Arabia,  i.  e.,  some  Bedu^n  Sheikh  (iii.  5).  In 
iii.  107,  he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  Arabia, 
which  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  hia 
theory  that  the  most  yaluable  productions  came 
from  the  extremities  of  the  mth:  Arabia  is 
the  last  of  the  inhabited  r^ons  of  the  earth,  to- 
wards the  south,  and  it  alone  produces  frank- 
incense, and    myrrh,    and  cassia,  and  ciimamon, 
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and  laduinm  (sM  above,  §in.):  and  respectang 
the  methods  of  obtaiiung  these  treasures,  he  tells  as 
some  marvellous  stories;  oonclndiug  with  the  state- 
ment that,  through  the  abnndaiioe  of  its  qaces, 
gnms,  and  incense,  the  oonntr7  sends  forth  a  won- 
derfully sweet  odour  (iii.  107—113).  As  to  the 
situation  of  Arabia,  in  relation  to  the  surrounding 
countries,  he  says  that,  on  the  W.  of  Asia,  two  pen- 
iusulas  (irral)  run  out  into  the  sea:  the  one  on  the 
K.  is  Am  Minor:  the  other,  on  the  S.,  beginning  at 
Persia,  extends  into  the  Bed  Sea  ('Epi;0/»^  ddAoirira, 
L  e.  Indian  Ocean% — iDomprising,  first,  Eersia,  then 
Assyria,  and  lastly  Arabia;  and  ending  at  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  into  wUch  Darius  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Nile;  not,  however,  ending,  except  in  a  enstomaiy 
sense  (oft  khyowra  c2  /a^  y^M'/i  ^  qualification 
which  means  that,  though  the  peninsula  is  broken 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  really  continues  on  its 
western  side  and  includes  the  contanent  of  Libya. 
On  the  land  side,  he  makes  this  peninsula  extend 
from  the  Persians  to  Phoenicia,  after  which  it  touches 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  part  adjacent  to  Palestine 
and  Egypt:  he  adds  that  it  includes  only  three 
peoples,  that  is,  the  three  he  named  at  first,  Persians, 
Assyrians,  and  Arabians  (iv.  38,  39).  It  must  be 
observed  that  Aaayria  is  here  used  in  the  wide 
sense,  not  uncommon  in  the  eady  writers,  to  include 
the  £.  part  of  Syria.  Of  the  people  of  Aratia,  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak,  in  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Cambyaes  into  Egypt  through  the  part 
already  mentioned  (iii.  5)  as  subject  to  an  Arabian 
king,  namely,  the  later  Idumaea;  but  his  description 
is  applicable  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  {BeAnaa) 
in  general.  They  keep  faith  above  all  other  men, 
and  they  have  a  renuurkable  ceremony  of  making  a 
covenant,  in  ratification  of  which  they  invoke  Di(xiy- 
sus  and  Urania,  whom  they  caU  Orotal  and  Alilat 
(i.  e.  the  Sun  and  Moon);  and  these  are  the  only 
deities  they  have  (iii.  8,  oomp.  i.  131).  He  mentions 
their  mode  of  earrying  water  across  the  desert  in 
earners  skins  (iii.  9);  and  elsewhere  he  describes  all 
the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  mounted  on 
camels,  which  aie,  he  says,  as  swift  as  horses,  but  to 
which  the  horse  has  such  an  antipathy  that  the 
Arabs  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  ^e  whole  army 
(viL  86,  87).  These  Arabs  were  independent  allies 
of  Persia:  he  expressly  says  that  the  Arabians  were 
never  subjected  to  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  88),  but 
they  showed  their  frieadship  for  the  Great  Emg  by 
an  annual  present  (Z&pov,  expressly  opposed  to 
^6poi)  of  1000  talents  of  frankincense  (iii  97),  the 
regularity  of  which  may  have  depended  on  how  far 
the  king  took  care  to  humour  them.  With  refisrence 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  distinguishes  the 
Arabs  who  dwelt  above  Egypt  from  the  rest:  they 
were  joined  with  the  Aethiopians  (viL  69).  As  they 
were  independent  of  the  Persians,  so  had  they  been 
of  Uie  earlier  empires.  The  alleged  conquests  of 
some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  afiected 
small  portions  of  the  countxy  on  the  N.  and  NW. 
(Diod.  i.  53.  §  3.)  Xraophon  gives  us  some  of  the 
information  which  he  had  gathered  from  his  Persian 
friends  respecting  the  Arabs.  (^Cjfr.  i.  1.  §  4,  5.  § 
2,  vi.  2.  §  10.) 

The  independence  of  Arabia  was  supposed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  schemes  entertained  by  Alexander 
after  his  return  from  India.  From  anger,  as  some 
thought,  because  the  Arabs  had  n^lected  to  court 
him  by  an  embassy,  or,  as  others  supposed,  impelled 
only  by  insatiable  ambition,  he  prepared  a  fieet  on 
the  Euphrates,  whose  destination  was  undoubtedly 
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Arabia,  but  whether  with  the  nsh  design  of  sub- 
jugating ithe  pemnsula,  or  with  the  more  modest 
intention  of  opening  a  Idghway  of  commercial  enter- 
prise between  Alexandria  and  the  East,  modem  cri- 
ticism  has  taken  Ieav«  to  doubt  (Arrian.  Anaib.  vii. 
19«  folL;  ThirlwaU,  HuL  of  Greece,  vol.  vii  c.55.) 
He  sent  out  expeditions  to  esLplore  the  coast;  but 
they  e£bcted  next  to  nothing;  and  the  project,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  expfared  with  its  author. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  in  Syria  experienced 
the  difficulties  which  vkd  thdr  kader  woold  havo 
fiuled  to  surmount.  Diodarus  relates  the  unsncoess- 
fril  campaigns  made  against  the  Nahathaean  Arabs, 
by  Older  of  Antigonus,  in  which  his  lienfeenant, 
Athenaeus,  was  signally  defeated,  and  his  son  De- 
metrius was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
enemy  (xix.  94 — 100).  Under  the  Selenoidae,  the 
Arabs  of  Arabia  Petraea  cultivated  friendly  relft- 
tions  with  Syiia,  and  made  constant  agguesBons  on 
the  S.  frontier  of  Palestine,  which  wen  repelled  by 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  Maocabaean  prinoes,  till  at 
last  an  Idumean  dynasty  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  [Idumaxa:  IHet.  ofBiog. 
art  JSTsrodet.] 

Meaniriiile,  the  oommenaal  enterprise  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  which  Alexander  had  given  the  great 
impulse  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  oauMd  a 
vast  accession  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of 
Arabia,  some  important  results  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  work  of  Agatharodes  on  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (Phot  Cod.  250,  pp.441— 460,  ed.Bekker).  A 
great  step  in  Advaaoewas  gained  by  the  expedition  sent 
into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus  in  B.a  24,  under 
Aelius  Gallus,  who  was  assisted  by  Obedas,  king  of 
Petra,with  a  force  of  1,000  NabathaeanArsbs.  Start- 
ing from  Egypt,  across  the  Aralnan  Gulf,  and  landing 
at  Leuce  Gome,  the  Romans  penetrated  as  fiur  as  the 
SW.  corner  of  the  peninsula  to  Maxsyabae,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sabaeans;  but  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  dreadful  suffsiingsfrom  heat  and  thirst,  scarcely 
escaping  from  the  ooontxy  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
booty.  The  allusions  of  the  poets  prove  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Augustus  engaged  in  this  unSnrta- 
nate  expedition  (Hor.  Cami,  i.  29.  1,  35.  38,  iL  12. 
24,  in.  24.  1,  ETpuL  L  7.  35;  Propert  iL  8.  19); 
and,  though  it  failed  as  a  scheme  of  conquest,  it  ac- 
complished more  than  he  had  set  his  heart  on. 
Aelius  Gallus  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  among 
his  friends  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  aocompanidl 
him  to  Egypt,  ud  became  the  historian  both  of  the 
expedition  and  of  the  impivtant  additions  made  by 
it  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  767,  foil.).  A  very  frdl  ac- 
count of  the  people  and  products  of  the  countxy  is 
also  given  by  his  contemporary  Diodorns  (iL  48 — 54, 
xix.  94 — 100).  Of  subsequent  writers,  those  who 
have  collected  the  most  important  notices  respecting 
ArabU  arc,  MeU  (L  2,  10,  iii  8);  PUny  (ri.  28. 
s.  32.  el  a/»6.);  Arrian  (Anab.  ii.  20,  iii.  1, 5,  v.  25, 
viL  1,  19,  20,  21,/fMi.32,  41,43);  Ptolemy  (v.l7, 
19,  vi.  7,  et  alih^\  Agathemerus  (ii.  11,  e<  aiSb^\ 
and  the  author  of  the  Per^plMS  Maria  Erytkrati^ 
ascribed  to  Arrian.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the 
detuls  of  these  several  descriptions,  which  all  cor- 
respond, more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  aoooonts 
which  modem  writers  give  of  the  still  unchanged  and 
nnconquered  people.  The  following  summary  com- 
pletes the  history  of  Anbia,  so  fiur  as  it  belooigs  to 
this  work. 

In  AJ>.  105,  the  part  of  Arabia  extending  £.  of 
Damascus  down  to  the  Bed  Sea  was  taken  poasea- 
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iiaa  of  Irf  A.  Gomdiiis  Pahna,  and  formed  into  a 
Saman  pnoinnce  under  the  nune  of  Arabia.  (Dion. 
Cms,  Ixriii.  14;  Axnm.  Marc.  zIt.  8.)  Its  prin- 
ripal  towns  were  Petra  and  Boetra,  the  former  in 
tJw  &  and  the  ktter  in  tiie  N.  of  the  provinoe. 
[Petra;  BoflTTRA.]  The  pnmnce  was  enlarged 
in  A.D.  195  hy  Septimlos  Severos.  (Dion.  Cass. 
IzxT.  1,  2;  Eatrop.  viii.  18.)  Entropins  speaks  of 
this  emperor  femung  a  new  province,  and  his  ao- 
oonnt  appears  to  be  confixmed  bj  the  name  of 
Arabia  Major,  which  we  find  in  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tkn,  io  which  A.  W.  Zmnpt  assigns  the  date  of  211 
(Inter,  Lot.  SeL  Na  5366).  The  proTince  was 
rabject  to  a  Legstos,  sabseqnently  caUodConsalaris, 
who  had  a  legion  under  him.  Aiter  Coostantine 
Aiafaia  was  diTided  into  two  provinces;  the  part  S. 
of  Palestine  with  the  capital  Petra,  forming  the 
province  of  Palaestina  Tertia,  or  Sahitaris,  under  a 
Fnescs;  and  the  part  £.  of  Palestine  with  the 
capital  Boetra  beang  under  a  Praeses,  snbseqnentlj 
nnier  a  Dux.  (Marqoardt,  J3eeiber'«  R6m,AUer- 
tSum.  voL  iiL  pt  L  pw  201.) 

Seme  partial  tonparazy  footing  was  gained,  at  a 
nnidi  later  period,  on  the  SW.  coast  by  the  Aethio- 
pians,  who  displaced  a  tyrant  of  Jewish  race;  and 
both  in  this  directian  and  from  the  N.,  Christianity 
wss  introduced  into  the  oocmtry,  where  it  spread  to 
a  great  extent,  and  oontintied  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  dd  religion  (which  was  Sabaeism,  or  the 
wtRstop  of  hesve^  bodies),  and  with  some  admix* 
IniB  a€  Judaism,  until  the  total  revolution  produced 
bj  ihd  rise  of  Mduunmedanism  in  ajd.  622.  While 
w""*"'"^"g  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  have  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  andent 
fonn  of  government,  whidi  is  strictly  patriarchal, 
under  heads  of  tribes  and  fomllies  {Emira  and 
Skakkay,  In  the  more  settled  districts,  the  pa- 
triarchal antiuiEity  passed  into  the  hands  of  kings; 
and  the  people  were  divided  into  the  several  castes 
of  schoIazB,  warriors,  ^ricnlturists,  merchants,  and 
mechanics.  The  Mnhammedan  revQlutien  lies  be- 
yocdoDr  limits. 

VL  Geoffngtkical  DetoA.— 1.  AnOna  Petraea. 
[Prba;  Idumara;  Nabathabi]. 

2.  Arabia  Demria  (^  t^^uts  'ApaSia),  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  N.  of  the  peninsula  of  An^  Propec, 
between  the  Euphrates  on  the  £.,  Syria  on  the  N., 
and  Coeksyria  ud  Palestine  on  the  W.,  was  entirely 
inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  (the  Bedmfu,  or  more 
pn^erly  Bedmoee),  who  were  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  appellation  of  ScE3fiTAE  (XniriToi, 
Suab.  xvi.  p.  767  ;  Plin.  vi  28.  s.  32 ;  Ptok)  from 
their  dwellnig  in  tents,  and  Komadae  (No/uCSai) 
from  their  occupation  as  wandering  herdsmen,  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  SARACEzn  (So^Munp^oQ,  a 
name  the  origin  of  which  is  sdH  disputed,  while  its 
rmown  has  been  spread  over  the  world  by  its  mis- 
bken  appiicatkni  to  the  great  body  of  tiie  Arabs, 
who  burst  forth  to  subdue  the  world  to  £1  Islam 
(Pfin.  I  &;  PtoL;  Ammian.  ziv.  4,  8,  xzii.  15, 
xxnL  5,  6,  xziv.  2,  xxzi  16;  Procop.  Per*.  iL 
19, 20).  Some  of  them  served  the  Romans  as  mer- 
cenary light  cavalry  in  the  Persian  ezpedition  of 
Julian.  Ptolemy  (v.  19)  mentions,  as  separate 
tribes,  the  Candiabeni,  on  the  Euphrates ;  the  Ba- 
tanad,  en  the  confines  of  Syria  [Batanaea},  the 
Aguboii  and  Bhaabeni,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia 
¥t^ ;  the  Orcheni,  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  bo- 
twren  the  above,  the  AeseitM,  Masani,  Agraei,  and 
^■Ttft*  He  gives  a  long  list  of  towns  along  the 
coarse  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
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Thapsacos  downwards ;  beades  many  in  the  inland 
parts ;  most  of  which  are  merely  wells  and  halting 
places  on  the  three  great  caravan-routes  which  cross 
the  Desert,  the  one  from  Egypt  and  Petra,  eastward 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  second  from  Palmyra  south- 
ward into  Anilna  FeUx,  and  the  third  frcmi  Pafanyra 
SE.  to  the  month  of  the  Tigris. 

3.  Arabia  FeUx  ('ApoCta  i^  Zl)9aifuw\  inchded 
the  peiunsula  proper,  to  which  the  name  was  ex- 
tended from  the  SW.  parts  (see  above).  The  op- 
posite case  has  happened  to  the  modem  name  El- 
Yemenf  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, but  is  now  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  the 
SW.  part,  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast. 
Ptolemy  makes  a  range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  the  isthmus,  the  North  boundary  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  side  ef  Arabia  Deeerta;  but  no  such 
mountains  are  now  known  to  exist.  The  tribes  and 
dties  of  this  partion,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
are  for  toe  numevons  to  repeat;  the  chief  of  them  are 
treated  of  ki  separate  artieles,  or  under  the  following 
titles  of  the  most  importaBt  tribes ;  beginning  S.  of 
the  Nabathabi,  on  the  W.  coast:  Uie  Thamy- 
DBNi  snd  MniTAB  (in  the  south  part  of  Hejax)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macoraba  (Mecca)  ^  the 
Sabaei  and  Hohertfab  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
peninsula  (Tmnm);  on  the  SE.  coast,  the  Cuatra- 
MOTTTAB  and  Adraiotae  (in  El-Hadramaut^  a 
country  very  little  known,  even  to  the  present  day); 
on  the  E.  and  NE.  coast  the  Omanitab  and  Da- 
RACHBNi  and  Gbrbaei  (in  Omauj  and  El-Ahsa 
or  El^ffefeh).  [P.  S.] 

ARABIA  FELIX  ('ApaSia  9i>9aifMy,  Peripl 
p.  14 ;  'Apaitaa  iforSptor,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  9  ;  ^  'Apa- 
eia  rh  ifiir6pu}y,  viu.  22.  §  8),  or  Attan ab  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  8.  32,  Sillig,  'ASdunri,  Phikstoig.  B.  E.  iu.  4; 
Aden)y  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  (?  Arabia  Felix, 
whence  its  name ;  the  native  name  being  that  given 
by  Pliny  and  Philostorgius.  It  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Homeritae,  in  the  extreme  Si  of  the  peninsula, 
about  1|^  £.  ef  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  in 
45<>  lO^  B.  long.,  and  12°  46'  N.  laL  Ptolemy 
pkces  it  in  80°  long,  said  1 1^^^  N.  kt  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  <rf)eervation ; 
its  kkngest  day  being  12  hrs.  40  min.,  its  distance 
E.  fin>m  Alexandreia  1  hr.  20  min.  The  author  of 
the  Peripbtt  ascribed  t»  Arrian  states  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  which  ean  only  refer  to  the 
expedition  of  Aelins  Gallus,  under  Augustus.  The 
blow,  however,  was  som  recovered,  for  the  port  con- 
tinued to  flourish  t31  eclipsed  by  Mokha,  Its  recent 
occupatian,  in  1839,  as  our  packet  station  between 
Suez  and  Bombay,  is  raising  it  to  new  consequence; 
its  population,  which,  in  1839,  was  1,000,  was  nearly 
20,000  in  1842.  The  ancient  emporium  of  Arabian 
spices  and  Indian  wealth,  restored  to  importance, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  a  station  and  coal 
depdt  for  the  overland  mail,  exhibits  a  curious  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  civilization  of  the 
East,  and  a  strange  example  of  the  cycles  in  which 
htstOTy  moves.  Aden  is  undoubtedly  the  Arabia 
of  MeU  (ui.  8.  §  7),  though  he  pkces  it  within 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Mchaelu  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  but  his  opinion  is  op- 
posed by  Winer  (Bibl,  Realworterhw^,  s.  v.  Eden). 
Some  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture. 
[Ophir].  [P.  S.] 

ARABIAE  and  ARABICUS  MONS  (rris  'Apo- 
tffijr,  th  *Ap4eutv  olpos  :  Jebel  Mokaitem,  (fc.),  the 
name  given  by  Herodotus  (iL  8)  to  tho  range  of 
mountains  which  form  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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Nile-Talle7|  and  wpBiated  it  firam  the  part  of  Arabia 
W.  of  the  Arabian  Golf.  The  range  on  the  west 
Bide  towards  Libya  he  namesi  in  the  same  way, 
Libjd  Montee.  [Aeotftus.]  [P.  S.] 

ARA'BIGUS  SINUS,  or  MABE  RUBRUM  (a 
*ApdSios  K6\iros,  Herod.1  Sec;  in  some  htter  writers 
*Apa€uchs  k6\ifos;  *Epv$pit  dcUcurira,  its  usual 
name  in  LXX.  and  N.  T.:  Arab.  Bahr-d-Kolsum: 
Jled  Sea)j  the  long  and  narrow  golf  which  extends 
northwards  from  the  Indian  Oceaiif  between  Arabia 
on  the  £.  and  Africa  (iLdyMMua,  and  Nvbia^  and 
Egypt)  on  the  W.,  between  12^  40"  and  30°  N.  lat 
and  between  43°  30'  and  32°  30^  E.  long.  Its  di- 
rection is  NNW.  and  SSK  :  its  length  1400  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  nearly  200  miles. 

It  was  first  known  to  tiie  ancients  in  its  N.  part, 
that  is,  in  the  western  bay  of  the  two  into  which  its 
head  is  parted  by  the  peninsola  of  Mt  Sinai  ((?»{/* 
ofSueg).  The  Israelites,  whose  miracobos  passage 
(^  this  gulf,  near  its  head,  is  the  first  great  event  in 
their  history  as  a  nation,  called  it  ^  *^dgy  sea. 
It  seems  to  have  been  to  this  part  also  (as  the 
earliest  known)  that  the  Greek  geographers  gave 
the  name  of  Red  Sea,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Indian  Oceim ;  while  the  Med  Sea 
itself  came  to  be  less  often  called  by  that  name,  bnt 
receiyed  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Arabian  Cfuiff, 
But  it  never  entirely  lost  the  former  name,  which  it 
now  bears  exclusively.  To  find  a  reason  for  its 
being  called  Bed  has  puzzled  geographers,  from 
Strabo  (xvi  p.  779)  to  the  present  day.  The  best 
explanation  is  probably  that,  from  its  washing  the 
shores  of  Arabia  Petraea,  it  was  called  the  Seia  of 
Edom^  which  the  Greeks  traosUted  literally  into 
il  4pu$pii  ^i\cur(r<L 

The  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  gnlf  are 
various  and  interesting.  Herodotus  (ii.  11)  calls  it 
a  gulf  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Egypt  (L  e.  tiie  Nile- 
valley),  flowing  in  from  the  sea  called  'Epvtfp^,  up 
to  Syria,  in  length  forty  days*  rowing  from  its  head 
to  the  open  sea,  and  half  a  day  *s  voyage  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  with  a  flood  and  ebb  tide  every  day.  In 
c  158,  he  speaks  of  Necho's  canal  as  cut  into  the 
Red  Sea,  which  he  directly  afterwards  calls  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Southern  Sea;  the  mixture  of 
the  terms  evidently  ari^ng  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
speaking  of  it  simply  as  part  of  the  great  sea,  which 
he  caXlsSouthemf  to  distinguish  it  fitmi  the  Northern^ 
i.  e.  the  Mediterranean.  So,  in  iv.  37,  he  says  that 
the  Persians  extend  as  far  as  the  Southern  or  Bed 
Sea,  M  tV  potItiv  biXaffataf  r^v  'JLpvBpHiv  ira- 
\tvfA4nVf  i.  e.  the  Persian  Golf,  which  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Exythraean  Sea,  in  its  wider 
sense;  thus,  he  makes  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
fall  into  that  sea  (i.  180,  vi  20).  Again,  in  iv.  39, 
speaking  of  Arabia,  as  forming,  with  Persia  and 
Assyria,  a  great  peninsula,  jutting  out  from  Asia 
into  the  Red  Sea,  he  distingmshes  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  its  W.  boundary;  and  he  extends  the  Erythraean 
sea  all  along  the  S.  of  Asia  to  India  (c.  40).  Again, 
in  c.  159,  he  speaks  of  Necho's  fleet  ^  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea"  (M  tf  *£pv0f>p  da- 
Xdffcii');  and,  in  relating  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  under  that  king,  he  says  that  Necho,  having 
finished  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gufff  caused  some  Phoeniciana  to  embark  for  the 
expedition;  and  that  they,  setting  forth  from  the 
Bed  Sea^  navigated  the  Southern  Sea  (fipyafiiirres 
4k  rijs  ^ZfwOp^s  daXdfftnis  trkvoy  r^v  porlifp  dd' 
\aa-ffav),  and  so  round  Libya  by  the  Pillan  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt  (iv.  42).    These  passages  show  that 
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Herodotus  knew  the  Bed  Sea  as  a  narrow  gulf  of 
the  great  ocean,  which  he  snppooed  to  extend  S.  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  that  his  noti<Ri  of  the  con- 
nectioQ  between  the  two  was  veiy  vague;  a  view 
oonfirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  regards  Arabia  as  the 
southernmost  country  of  Asia  (iii.  107).  Respecting 
the  gulf  which  forms  the  western  head  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  accurate 
information  in  Lower  Egypt,  even  if  he  did  not  see 
it  himself;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives  its  width  cor- 
rectly as  half  a  day's  voyage  in  its  widest  part  (the 
average  width  of  Uie  Gvlfof  Suez  is  thirty  miles); 
bnt  he  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  whde  aea 
to  be  the  same  average  width.  For  its  length  he 
was  dependent  on  the  accounts  of  traders ;  and  he 
makes  it  much  too  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  the 
forty  days  by  his  estimate  of  700  stadia,  or  even 
500  stadia,  a  day,  which  would  give  2,400  and 
2,000  geoff.  miles  respectively.  But  these  are  his 
estimates  rar  aoi&fi^,  and  the  former  under  the  most 
favourable  circnmstanoes ;  whereas  his  forty  daya 
are  expressly  for  rowing^  keeping  of  course  near  the 
coast,  and  that  in  a  narrow  sea  aifocted  by  strong 
tides,  and  full  of  impediments  to  navigation.  More- 
over, the  Gidf  of  Bab-d-Mandeh  should,  perliaps 
be  included  in  his  estimate.  Herodotus  regarded 
the  Nile-valley  and  the  Red  Sea  as  originaUy  tvio 
parallel  and  equal  gulfe,  the  one  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  the  (^er  of  the  Southern ;  of  which  the 
former  has  been  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nile 
in  two  myriads  of  years,  a  thing  which  might  happen 
to  the  latter,  if  the  Nile  were  by  any  chance  to  be 
turned  into  it  (ii.  11).  How  little  was  generally 
blown  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  down  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Damastes,  the  logographer,  a  disciple  of  HeUanicus, 
believed  it  to  be  a  hdce.  (Strab.  L  p.47.) 

Another  curious  conjecture  was  that  of  Sbsbo, 
the  writer  on  physics,  and  Eratosthenes,  who  tried 
to  account  for  the  iparine  remains  in  the  soil  of  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  by  supposing 
that  the  sea  had  a  much  higher  level,  beforB  the 
disruption  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  that,  nntil 
a  passage  was  thus  made  for  it  into  the  Atlantic,  its 
exit  was  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  the  Red 
Sea  CEpv6f>&  diXaffoa),  This  theory,  the  latter 
part  of  which  was  used  to  explain  Homer's  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Menelaus  to  the  Aethiopians,  is 
mentioned  and  opposed  by  Strabo  (L  pp.  38, 39, 57 ; 
Eratosth.  Frag.  p.  33,  foil.  ed.  Seidel.) 

The  ancient  geographen  first  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Red  Sea  nnder  the  Ptdemies. 
About  B.o.  100,  Agatharchides  wrote  a  full  de- 
scription of  both  coasts,  under  the  titie  IIcpl  ri|r 
iffuBpas  ddXae-nis,  of  the  1st  and  5th  books  of  whidi 
we  have  a  full  abstract  by  Photius  (God.  250, 
pp.  441—460,  ed.  Bekker;  and  in  Hudson's  Gee 
graphi  Graeei  MinoreSj  voL  i.) ;  and  we  have  nrune- 
rous  notices  of  the  gulf  in  Strabo,  Mela,  PUnT*,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Agathemerus.  Thtj  describe  It  as  one 
of  the  two  great  gulfo  of  the  Southern  iSea  ( j^  rorla 
daAcwo'a,  Strab.  p.  121),  or  Indian  Ceeanf  to  which 
the  names  of  'Epv0p&  sidXacrffa  a^id  Mare  Bnbrum 
were  now  usually  applied,  the  Red  Sea  itself  being 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  and  sometimes 
by  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabian  Gulf.  Ptolemy 
carefully  distinguishes  the  two  (viii.  16.  §  2);  as 
also  does  Agathemerus,  whose  Bed  Sea  (jEpvBfA 
ddKBuraa)  is  the  Gulf  of  Bah-el-Mandeb.  It  ex- 
tended from  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  coast  of  the  Tioglodytae  in  Aethiopia,  being 
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aickeed  on  the  W.  hj  Egypt  and  Aetiuqna,  on  the 
£.  bj  Axabis  Fdix.  Stnbo,  who  mdndes,  under 
the  Dsne  of  Aethiopuuu,  all  the  people  of  the 
exbeme  south,  firom  the  nang  to  the  settiiig  saii| 
BsjB  thiit  the  Aethkpians  are  divided  by  nature 
into  two  parts  by  the  Arabian  Gnif,  its  fty  luarntf 
fipbnv  Kmc\ov  Tfjefifutri  h^uiXSy^  (i.  p.  35;  see 
Groaknid  and  the  oonunentatoiB).  He  places  the 
Axabian  and  Persian  Gnlf  opposite  the  Enzine  and 
the  Caspian  zcspectxrelj,  which  is  qnite  right  (ii 
pu  121).  Its  &  entrance  was  a  narrow  strait, 
Faaecs  Maris  Bnbri  (t&  <rrcyA  iw  if  %w$f>f  da- 
Ai£<rv|r,  PtoL ;  StraUt  of£ab-^Manddf%  enclosed 
by  the  pranontoiy  of  Deire  or  Dere  (Ais  S^fcm) 
on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Pafindnxnos  ((7.  Bab-d- 
MndA\  on  the  E.  (Ptol.  i.  15.  §  11,  hr.  7.  §  9, 
?i  7.  §  7,  TiiL  16.  §  12.)  Its  length  was  dif. 
fierently  estimated;  by  Eratosthenes  (qp.  Plin.)  at 
13/)00  stadia;  bj  Strabo,  at  15,000  (l  puS5:  in 
n.  pu  100,  only  10,000,  bat  the  reading  should 
probably  be  altered);  by  Agrippa,  at  14,000  or 
13,776  (1722  M.P.  op,  Plin.),  and  by  Agatbemems 
at  10,000  stadia,  or  1,333^  M.P.;  besides  other 
calcnlataoDs,  foUainng  the  line  of  either  coast.  Its 
breadth  is  liiJl  more  TaxioaBlj  stated,  probably  firom 
its  being  taken  at  difierent  parts;  by  Thnosthenes 
{op,  PGn.)  at  2  dqrs' journey  (about  1,200  stadia); 
by  Strabo,  at  not  mnch  more  than  1,000  stadia  at 
its  widest  part;  while  the  general  estimate  reached 
3,800  stMfia,  or  475  HP.  The  width  of  the  strait 
is  60  stadia,  according  to  Strabo  and  Agathemeros, 
or  from  6  to  12  M.P.  according  to  difierent  aooonnts 
puijciied  bj  Plinj  :  it  is  roJlj  20  miles.  The 
dangers  of  this  strait,  which  have  given  to  it  the 
name  of  Bdl^^MtadA  (i.  e.  Gate  of  Teard)  are 
Dot  made  mnch  of  by  the  ancient  writers.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  Strabo  often  compares  it 
to  a  river. 

At  the  northern  end,  the  sea  was  parted  into  two 
bays  by  the  peninsnla  of  Arabia  Petraea,  consisting 
of  the  Black  Mountains  of  Ptolemj  (rA  fUXaya  Bpni^ 
PtoL  T.  17.  §  3,  vi.  7.  §  12 ;  the  Snaitic  gnmp),  ter- 
minating on  the  S.  in  the  promontory  of  Posddomom 
(/2as  ifoAoimnecO  i>^  28<>  N.  lat.  Of  these  bays, 
the  western  and  longer,  running  NW.  to  30^  K.  kt. 
wss  eaOed  the  Sinns  Heroopolites,  or  HeroSpoliticas 
fHpMsireAiTiff  KiKros  or  fiAxos^  ^Upwts  ir({Airor, 
TheopfarasL  H.  PL  iv.  8,  K6\iros  ASyvrruutSSf  Jo- 
WB]^AmL  Jttd.  TiiL  2 ;  Bakr  Es-Suet,  G^dfofSuez), 
from  the  city  of  Heboofoub  ('HfKi»r  iroAis),  near 
its  head,  on  the  canal  which  Necho  made  to  connect 
it  with  the  Kile.  It  divided  Middle  Egypt  from 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
nnean  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  head  seems  to 
have  retired  in  ooosequence  of  the  sand  washed  up 
by  the  strong  tides  and  prevailiQg  S.  winds.  The 
tide  in  this  narrow  gulf  is  so  strong  as  to  raise  its 
sniftce  above  that  of  the  Heditemmean.  The 
eastern  bay  was  called  Aelanites  snd  Aelaniticus,  or 
Elaaites  and  Elaniticus  Sinus  (AUarfnys,  'EAo- 
WrqY,  *tXaanTiKhs  K^Kros  or  Ai^oy  :  Gv\f  of 
AkiAay,  from  the  city  of  Aelaha.  It  was  regarded 
as  the  iimermost  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (fiifxos, 
Herod.  Strab.,  &c;  Sinus  intimus,  Plin.).  Pliny 
si^  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  Laeanitae,  who 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  whose  cajntal  was  Laeana,  or, 
according  to  otiiers,  Aelana;  he  then  adds  the  various 
forms  iUIiniticus,  Alemticus  (from  Artemidorus) 
and  Laeniticam  (from  Jnba).  It  extends  KNE.  to 
29<'86'N.]aL,  with  an  average  breadth  of  12mfle8, 
between  roeky  and  precipttooa  shores. 
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The  charaoter  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  given  by  the 
ancients,  is  stormy,  rugged,  deep,  and  abounding  in 
marine  animals.  Its  ooral  reefs  and  violent  shifting 
winds  have  always  made  its  navigation  difficult: 
but  from  the  earliest  times  of  reoorded  history  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and 
Arabs,  as  a  great  highway  of  commerce  between 
lodia  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  general,  and  the  countries  round  the  Mediter^- 
isnean.  It  had  several  important  harbours  on  both 
coasts ;  the  chief  of  which  were  Mtos  HoBMoe, 
Bkrxnxcx,  Ptolbmais  Thsrok,  and  Adulb  on 
the  W.,  and  Aklaxa,  Lxucb  Comb,  Mdza, 
AciLA,  and  others  on  the  east.  Ptolemy  gives  the 
names  of  some  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Red 
Sea;  those  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  mentioned  by 
Herudotus  as  a  place  to  which  Persian  exiles  were 
sent,  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod.  II  ce.\ 
Diod.  iii.  14,  15;  Eratosth.  H  ec.;  Strab.  i.  pp.  35, 
38, 47, 57,  ii.  pp.  100, 121, 132,  xvL  p.  779;  Mcb, 
liL  8;  Plin.  ii  67,68,  v.  11,12,  vi.  24,26,32,33; 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  13,  7.  §§  4, 27,  v.  17.  §§  1, 2,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,  36,  43,  viL  5.  §§  1,  2, 10,  viii.  16.  §  2, 20. 
§2,22.  §2;  Agathem.i.2,  iL2,5,ll,14;Bennel, 
Gtog,  to  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 91 ; 
Gosselin,  Utber  die  Geogr.  KemUiuu  der  AUen 
vom  Arab.  MeerbtueHf  in  Bredow's  UfUertuekmgm, 
vol.  ii;  Beichard,  Mjfoa  HorwMt  «.  die  aggptisek' 
alhiopieche  KOete  dee  ekua.  Zeitakers,  the  Neu, 
Gtogr,  Epkem,  vol.  zxvilL;  Bitter,  Erdkmde^  voL 
ii  pp.  226,  foil.,  245,  fbH)  [P.  S.] 

ABABIS  ("Apo^if,  PtoL  vi  19.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Gedrosia,  which  flowed  firom  the  Montes  Baeti  (  Wik- 
that*),  through  the  country  of  the  Arabii,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  now  called  the  PyraU.  The 
names  of  this  river  and  of  the  people  who  lived  on 
its  banks  are  variously  written  by  andent  authors. 
Thus,  Arabius  QApdiiof,  Airian,  Anab.  vi.  21), 
Artahis  CA/>Taf  If,  Harden),  Artalnus  (Amm.  Marc 
xxiii.  6).  The  people  are  called  Arabitae  ('Afw- 
etrai),  Arbii  (Plin.  vi  24),  Arabics  (Apd«i<r,  Ar- 
rian,  Ind.  21,  22),  Arbies  (^ApeUs,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
720),  Aribes  CApifts,  Dion.  Perieg.  1096),  Arbiti 
("Ap^rroi.  Marcian).  From  this  people  the  Arbiti 
Mantes  CApftro  5pij,  PtoL  vi,  21.  §  3,  vii  1.  §  28; 
called  Baibitani  by  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii  6)  appear  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Ptolemy  has  mistaken 
the  course  of  this  river  when  he  makes  it  flow  N.  of 
I>rangiana  and  Gedrosia,  and  has  apparently  con- 
found it  with  the  Etymander  {Bebnend);  and 
Pliny  has  placed  it  too  &r  to  the  W.  on  the  edge  of 
Garmania  ( JTinnan),  whereas  it  really  divides  Sa- 
ranga  (r3k  Sdpoyxa)  from  the  Oritae  COpcrrai). 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  (vi  21.  §  5,  viii  25.  §  14.), 
speak  of  a  town  in  Gedxttsia  called  Arbis.  Plinyaays 
(vi.  23)  that  it  was  founded  by  Kearchns.        [Y.! 

ABABITAE.     [Arabis.] 

ABABBFCA  i'Apaigpiya:  Arabrioenses:  Abtt- 
jner),  a  stipendiary  town  of  the  Lnsitani,  in  ffiupmia^ 
Lusitanica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tsgus,  K.  of 
Olisipo;  the  Jerobriga  of  the  Itinersry«  (Plin.  iv. 
22.  S.35;  Ptd.  ii.  5.  §  7 ;  Ji.  AttL  pp.  419,  421; 
Florea,  xiv.  174.)  [P.  S.] 

ABACCA  CApwrxo,  Ptd.  vi.  3.  §  4;  Aracha, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  town  in  Susiana,  on  the 
Tigris.  Bocbart  (ad  Gen.  x.  10)  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  Exech,  and  Michaelis  with  Edessa. 
If^  however,  it  was  in  Susiana,  ndther  of  these  iden- 
tifications will  answer.  [V.] 

ABACEXI  (^iib.  Aracetitanus:  ffuoHeAraqml)^ 
a  stipendiary  town  of  the  Yascones,  in  the  conv  Atu 
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of  CaesanngusU,  in  HispanU  TamooneoBU,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  24  M.  P.  west  of  Pamplona, 
on  the  little  riyer  AraqmL  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  IHn, 
Ant.  p.  455.)  [P.  S.] 

ABACHNAEUM  (rh  'Apaxvaiop  Bpos),  a  moun- 
tain in  Peloponnesns,  forming  Uie  boundary  between 
the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Epidaoms.  (Pans, 
ii.  25.  §  10;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Hesych.  «.  v.  iirfriXi' 
¥W ;  L^ake,  Morta^  toI.  ii.  p.  417,  seq.,  toI.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

ABACHCSIA  {^h  *kpax»iriai  Eth,  'Apox««Toi, 
Stmb.  XT.  p.  723;  Arrian,  Anab.  Ti.  17  ;  *Apax»- 
ratf  Dion.  Perieg.  r.  1096,  Plin.  y.  20.  s.  23 ;  Aracho- 
sii,  Plin.  vi.  9.  s.  21),  a  province  of  Eastern  Penda, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Paiyeti  M.  (ffaxdrat,  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisns,  Hindu- 
Ktuh\  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  Gedixv 
sia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Drangiana.  It  comprehends 
the  present  putmnoes  of  the  KE.  part  of  BabtchisUmj 
Cutchj  Gankawi,  Kandahar,  Sewutan^  and  the  SW. 
portioD  of  K&buUitan.  Col.  Bawlinson  (Joum. 
Gtogr.  Soc  toI.  ziL  p.  113)  has  snppoeed  die  name 
to  be  derived  from  Harakhwati  (Sansc  Saraswati), 
which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Bakhaj  (ap- 
plied generally  to  Kandahar)^  and  on  the  Atyhand- 
afh-river.  According  to  WiliMin  (^ArituMj  p.  158), 
there  is  a  jdaoe  called  Rohty  or  Rokhaj^  on  the 
route  from  Bost  to  Ghizni. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  rich  and  thickly  peopled 
province,  and  acquired  early  importance  as  being 
<Hie  of  fJie  main  routes  from  India  to  Persia.  Its 
chief  mountains  were  called  Paiyeti  (Haz(hra»),  in- 
cluding probably  part  of  the  SoUman  Koh  and  Uieir 
SW.  branch  the  Khojth  Amran  mountains.  It  was 
watered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal 
bore  the  name  of  Aiachotus  [Arachotus]:  and 
contained  the  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Paryeti,  Sidri, 
Bhoplutae,  and  Eoritae.  Its  most  andent  capital 
was  Arachotus  or  Arachosia  [  Abachotus]  ;  and  in 
later  times  Alezandreia  or  Alezandreiopolis,  a  name 
probably  given  to  it  subsequently  in  honour  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Strab.  zv.  p.  723,  seq.;  Arrian, 
Anab.  iiL  28 ;  Steph.  <.  v, ;  PtoL ;  Bawlinson,  AVilson, 
W.  cc.)  [v.] 

ABACHCTI  PONS.    [Arachotus,  No.  2.] 

ABACHOTUS.  1.  (^hf>dxtoroi,  Ptol.  vL  20. 
§  5;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Arachoti,  "fipax^- 
roi,  Strab.  zi.  p.  514;  Steph.  B ;  Arachosia,  Plin. 
vL  33),  the  chief  city  of  Arachosia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Semiramis  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  and  to  have 
been  watered  by  a  river  which  flowed  frtm  the 
Indus  eastward  into  a  lake  called  *Apdx»Tos  Kp^irri 
(PtoL  VI.  20.  §  2),  and  by  Solinus  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  Etymander«  Some  difierence  of 
opinion  has  existed  in  modem  times  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  this  town,  and  what  modem  dty  or  ruins 
can  be  identified  with  the  andent  capital  M.  Court 
(Joum,  AtioL  SoeieL  Beng.)  has  identified  some 
ruins  on  the  ArgKaaan  river,  4  parasangs  from  Kan^ 
dahar,  oil  the  road  to  ShikarpWf  with  those  of  Ara- 
chotus; but  these  Prof.  WiliMm  considers  to  be  too 
much  to  the  SE.  Bawlinson  (Joum,  Gtog,  Soo, 
vol.  xii  p.  1  IS)  thinks  that  he  has  found  them  at  a 
place,  now  called  U'ldn  BobdL  He  states,  what  is  in- 
deed curious,  that  the  most  andent  name  of  the  dty, 
Cophen,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  and  Pliny,  has  given 
rise  to  fiie  territorial  designation  of  K^nn,  applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  ruins 
are  of  a  very  remarkable  chwacter,  and  the  mea- 
surements of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  aie,  he  oon- 
eiders,  decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  site.    Stepha- 
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nns  has  apparently  contrasted  two  dtiei, — Ara- 
chosia, whidi  he  says  is  not  fiur  fixsn  the  Massagetac^ 
and  Arachotus,  which  he  calls  a  town  of  India.  CoL 
Bawlinson  believes  the  contiguity  of  the  Massa- 
getae  and  Arachoda  may  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
podtion  that  by  Massagetae  Stephanus  meant  the 
Sacae,  who  colonised  the  Hazarah  MomUamg  <ni 
their  way  from  the  Sinckt-Kuah  to  Saeattan  or 
SeisUm. 

2.  {'Apax»r6s,  Steph.  B.;  Idd.  Charax;  Plin. 
vi.  23),  the  river  of  Arachosia,  which  flowed  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Caucasus  (ffmdu-Kush), 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  capital  (Steph.  B.) 
Ptolony  has  committed  an  error  in  extending 
this  river  to  the  Indus;  but  he  has  in  part  at- 
tained the  truth  in  connecting  it  with  a  lake 
(A//u^,  1i[Tts  jroXcrroi  'Apdx^trot  xp^mf,  PtoL  vi 
20.  §  2;  *"  Arachoti  Pons,"  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  26: 
perhaps  the  modem  Dooree).  The  chief  point  is 
to  determine  what  river  Ptolemy  refers  to,  as  he 
does  not  give  its  name.  The  Etymander,  Hennan- 
dus,  or  Erymanthus  (now  ffelnund),  flows  finom  the 
mountains  W.  of  Kabul  into  Lake  Zarak ;  and  VL 
Bumouf  has  supposed  this  to  be  the  Arachotus, 
Zend  ffaraquaiH  (Sansc  Saran>ai()  bdng  a  name 
common  to  a  river,  and  implying  connection  with  a 
lake.  Wilson  oondders,  however,  the  present  Ar- 
hand-Abj  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Helmemd,  as 
answering  best  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  Another 
tributary  called  the  Tumuk  flows  through  a  small  lake 
called  Dooree  in  Elphinstone's  map.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  Arachotus  may  have  been  fonnerly 
applied  indiscriminatdy  to  the  three  tzibutariea  of  the 
Hebnend,  the  Arhand-abf  Tumuk,  and  ArghataUf 
which  are  all  rivers  of  about  the  same  volume. 
(Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  156, 157.)  [V.] 

ABACHTHUS  C^X^'i  PoL  xxii.  9;  PtoL  iii. 
13 ;  Liv.  xliii.  22 ;  Plin.  ir.  1 ;  "AparBos,  Stzab.  pp. 
325,  327;  *Arare6s,  Dicaearch.  42,  p.  460,  ed. 
Fnhr;  "ApaiOoSf  Lycophr.  409  ;  Tzetz.  ad  loe. ; 
Arethon,  liv.  xxxviii.  3;  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  p.  325  :  ^rte),  a 
river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  Mount  Tymphe  and  the 
district  Paroraea,  and  flowing  sontiiwardB  first 
through  the  mountains,  and  then  through  the  phun 
of  Ambrada  into  the  Ambradot  gul£  The  town  of 
Ambrada  was  atuated  on  its  Idt  or  eastern  bank^ 
at  the  distance  of  7  miles  hoax  the  sea,  in  a  direct 
line 

The  Arachthus  formed  the  boundary  between 
Hellas  proper  and  Epirus,  whence  Ambrada  was 
reckoned  the  first  town  in  Hellas.  The  oountxy 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  frill  of  marshee.  The 
entrance  to  the  present  mouth  of  the  Aria,  which 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  andent  mouth,  is  so  obstructed 
by  swamps  and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  aocesdble 
even  to  boats;  but  on  crossing  this  bar  there  are 
16  or  17  feet  of  water,  and  rarely  less  than  10  in  the 
channel,  for  a  distance  of  6  mfles  up  the  river.  Three 
miles  higher  up  the  river  altogether  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, not  having  more  than  5  feet  in  the  deepest 
part,  and  greatly  dbetracted  by  shoals.  Tbeoofurse 
of  the  river  is  veiy  tortuous;  and  the  9  miles  up  the 
river  are  only  about  2  from  the  gulf  in  a  direct 
line.  At  the  entrance,  its  width  is  about  60  yards, 
but  it  soon  becomes  much  narrower;  and  9  miles 
up  its  width  is  not  more  than  20  yards.  At  Am- 
brada, however,  its  bed  is  about  200  yards  across; 
but  the  stream  in  summer  is  divi^  by  sand-banks 
into  small  rivulets,  shallow,  but  rapid,  running  at 
least  4  miles  an  hour.    Above  the  town,  it  appears 
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coBBpsntHtfy  dnniinitiTB,  and  5  or  6  miles  higher 
up^is  lost  among  the  hiDa.  This  is  the  present 
fimMjHjn  of  the  xirer,  as  described  by  Lieatenant 
Wdfift,wlioTisited  it  in  18S0.  (Journal  of  the  Geo- 
grofiiad  Sodetgf  toI.  liL  pu  81.) 

ARk'ClA  QApoKia,  PtoL  vL  4.  §  8 ;  Plin.  Ti.25), 
aa  Uaod  off  the  coast  of  Persis,  whidi  appears 
from  Ptdkmj  fee  hanre  bonie  also  the  name  of  Alex- 
andri  Insula.  [V.] 

ABACILLTXIf  iArcdSOot,  near  FottUbre  and 
Jiejfmm),  a  townof  tiie  Cantabri,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
Tm^tmimamm^  Hot  to  be  coofoanded  with  Abaobu. 
(Ora.  tL  21 ;  Florex,  iv.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACmiTHUS  QApdKwBos:  Zgg6s),  a  range 
cf  mocortaios  m  AetoUa  rmming  in  a  soo^-easterlj 
diiectaon  finm  the  Acheloos  to  &e  Erenns,  and 
sepandi^  the  loirer  plain  of  AetoUa  near  the  sea 
from  the  upper  plain  above  the  lakes  Hjiia  and 
Triehonis.  (Stzab.  ppi  450,  460;  Dionjs.  Perieg. 
431;  Lufca,  Nortkem  Grieee,  toL  i.  p.  121.) 
P&j  ^.  8.  §  3)  and  Sohnos  (7.  §  22)  erroneoaslx 
^n  Agacynthos  a  monntain  of  Acarnania.  Ifwe 
can  tnst  the  aaihorify  of  later  writers  and  cf  the 
BoBian  poets,  then  was  a  naoontain  of  the  name  cf 
AneyBlfana  both  in  Boeotia  and  in  Attica,  or  pexw 
haps  on  the  firontien  of  the  two  oonntries.  Thos 
Stephanna  B.  (a. «.)  and  Servins  (ad  Virg.  EcL  iL 
24)  speak  oC  a  Boeotiaa  Aiacyntiins;  and  Sextos 
Empukos  (jade.  Gramm,  c.  12,  p.  270),  Lntatins 
(tMiStaL  TTkeb.  iL  239),  and  Vibins  Sequester  (de 
MomL  pi  27)  raoitioa  an  Attic  Ancjnthas.  ^Hie 
mountain  is  euunected  with  the  Boeotian  hero  Am- 
phion  both  by  Propertins  (iii  IS.  42)  and  by  Yiigfl 
(.edLii.24);  sod  the  line  of  Yhgil— "  Amphmn 
Diicaeos  in  Adaeo  Aracyntho" — would  seem  to 
pisee  the  mountain  on  the  ihmtfers  of  Boeotia  and 
Atcia.  (Compi  BrandstSter,  DU  Geach.  detAeU>L 
LmSet,  p.  108.) 

AKAD  QApJX),  a  city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  S. 
ef  Palestine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wilderness 
of  Kadssh.  When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  monn- 
tains  of  Seir,  at  the  time  of  Aaron's  death,  the  king 
of  And  attacked  them,  and  took  some  of  them  pri- 
soDos.  (Nmnb.  xzi.  1,  zxzm.  40;  Jttdffes,  i.  16.) 
The  eity  was  oonseqnen^  devoted  to  desbnction  by 
the  Israelites;  bat  the  acoompfishment  of  their  yow 
(Areaaft.  xzi.  8)  is  only  leoorded  by  anticipation,  for 
it  was  exeeated  moder  Joehoa  (Joeh,  xiL  14).  £a- 
aebiiis  and  Jerome  place  And  20  M.  P.  from  Hebron 
and  4  Irani  Malatha,  Dr.  Bobinson  identifies  it,  on 
the  ground  of  the  general  agreement  in  position  and 
the  identic  of  name,  with  an  eminence  on  the  road 
from  Petn  to  Hebron,  called  Tell  *Arad.  (Be- 
tcareke»,  voL  in.  p.  12.)  [P.  S.] 

A'RADEN  (;Apa^ :  EO.  ^Apa^yios,  Steph. 
B.  «.«.),  a  city  of  Crete,  formerly  called  Anopolis. 
Iq  Kiepert^s  map  it  appears  on  the  SW.  coast  oliho 
'vikaidy  near  the  Phooux  Portns.  Bemains  of  an- 
ckat  waOs  are  fomad  at  the  modem  Anopolis. 
(i^uhky,  Crete,  voL  iL  p.  205.)        [£.  B.  J.] 

AltADUSw  1.  (^  'A/mSos  :  Eth,  'ApdSios,  Ara- 
£iis:  0.  T.  Arrad,  Arradite,  Gm,  x.  18,  1  Ckron. 
L  16;  *ApJi5tM  LXX.:  Euad),  an  island  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  at  a  distance  of  20  stadia  from 
the  majnland,  (Stiah.  p.  753.)  Plmy  (v.  17),  in 
SBtimafing  this  distance  at  only  200  paces,  falls 
abort  of  the  troe  measurement  (peihaps  we  should 
read  2,200  paces;  see Tzschocke,  ad  Pomp.  MeL  iL 
7. 1  6).  Strsho  (L  c.)  deecribes  it  as  a  rock  rising 
firam  the  midst  of  &e  wares,  7  stadia  in  dr- 
Modem  tnTellers   state  that  it  is 
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of  oblong  shape,  with  a  slight  rise  towards  the 
centre  and  steep  on  every  aide.    Though  a  rock 
rather  than  an  island,  it  was  extremely  populous, 
snd,  contrary  to  Oriental  custom,  the  houses  had 
many  stories.    According  to  Strabo,  it  owed  its 
foundation  to  Sidonian  exiles.    (Comp.  Joseph.  Awl, 
i.  6.  §  2.)    The  city  of  Aradus  was  next  in  im- 
portance after  T^  and  Sidon.     Like  other  Phoe- 
nician cities,  it  was  at  first  independent,  and  had  its 
own  kings;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  strip  of  land 
extending  firom  Paltus  to  Simyn  was  dependent 
upon  it.     In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezeldel  (xxrii. 
8, 11)  it  supplied  I^re  with  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Along  with  Uie  rest  of  Phoenicia,  it  became  subject 
to  Persia.    Afterwards,  during  the  campaign  of 
Alexander,  Gerostratus,  king  of  Aradus,  was  serring 
in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autopfaiadates,  when  his 
son  Straton  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Gerostntus 
assisted  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  T^re. 
(Arrian,  Anab,  L  13,  20.)    It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Lagidae,  when  Ptolemy  Soter, 
B.  G.  320,  seized  on  Phoenicia  and  Code  Syria.    Its 
wealth  and  importance  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
rights  of  asylum  they  obtained  from  Seleucus  Calli- 
ulcus,  B.  o.  242,  whom  they  had  supported  against 
Antdochus  Hierax;  so  much  so  that  it  was  enabled 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Pol.  V.  68.)    Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
had  previously  become  independent,  probably  in  the 
war  between  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Antiochus 
Theos.     The  fikct  of  its  autonomy  is  certain  from 
coins.    (See  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.)    All  &eee 
advantages  were  lost  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
whOf  on  his  retam  from  Aegypt,  took  possession  of 
the  town  and  district    (Hieronym.  in  Ban,  xi.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  Gxypos  and  Antio- 
chus Cyzioenus  it  declared  itself  in  fiivour  of  the 
latter;  and  when  he  was  slain  by  Seleucus,  Antio- 
chus Eusebes,  his  son,  found  shdter  there,  and  by 
its  aid,  in  concert  with  other  cities,  maintained  him- 
self with  varying  success,  till  Syria  submitted  to 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  finally  came  imder 
the  dominion  of  Rome.    In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  it  was  mixed  up  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  69,  v.  1.)    Coins  of  Aradus, 
ranging  from  Domitian  to  Elsigabalus,  are  enume- 
rated in  Eckhel  (I.  c).  Under  (Smstans,  Md  kwiyah, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  khaUf  Omar,  destroyed  the 
city,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.     (Cedren.  ffirt, 
p.  355;  Theophan.   pw  227.)     As  the  town  was 
never  rebuilt,  it  is  only  the  island  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  historians  of  the  Crusades.     Tanus 
was  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Aradus.    (Dion  Chiys. 
Orat.  Tareen.  ii.  p.  20,  ed.  Beiske.)    A  maritime 
population  of  about  3,000  souls  occupies  the  seat  of 
this  once  busy  and  industrious  hive.    Portions  of  . 
the  old  double  Phoenician  walls  sre  still  found  oo 
the  NE.  and  SE.  of  the  ishmd,  and  the  rock  is  per- 
forated by  the  cisterns  of  which  Strabo  speaks.   The 
same  author  (see  Groskurd's  note,  p.  754)  minutely 
describes  the  contrivance  by  which  the  inhabitants 
drew  their  water  frtun  a  submarine  source.  Though 
the  tradition  has  been  lost,  the  boatmen  of  Euad 
still  draw  fresh  water  firam  the  spring  Ain  Ibrahim 
in  the  sea,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  of  the  opposite 
coast  Mr.  Walpole  (The  Amoffrii,  voL  iii.  p.  391) 
found  two  of  these  springs.    A  few  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, taken  from  columns  of  black  basalt,  which,  as 
there  is  no  trap  rock  in  the  island,  must  have  been 
brought  over  from  the  mainland,  are  given  (in  the 
B^liotheca  Saera,  New  York,  voL  v.  p.  252)  by 
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theBeT.  V.  TbomKn.  (Mignot,  Mtm.  dt  lAcnd. 
da  InteripL  nil.  iniT.  p.  329 ;  Winer,  ifrol  Wert. 
Buck.  $.  V.  Arvad  ;  Eoaam^aet,  Band.  Bib.  Alt. 
voL  iL  pt.  i.  p.  7,  WU)  Uu  Eitmda  ban  HuindnB, 
6h»w,  Poeocks,  and  Vdatj;  Ctwen^,  Expei.  Ett- 
phrat.  vi^  i.  p.  491.) 


3.  (Ank,  Ands,  Sank),  u  isluid  in  ths  P<r- 
BAonfiit.  (Stepb.B.)  Ptol.Ti.  7.  §47.)  Stmbo 
(p.  766;  (xmp.  Graaknid,  ad  loc.^  plaon  it  at  10 
dajs'  Tojigs  from  Tendon,  and  me  boai  the  pro- 
mociloiT  of  Maki.  The  ishtUtanta  of  thia  ialand 
and  the  neighbonring  one  Tyma  aaaerted  that  they 
Here  the  fonndeia  of  the  ireU-kiiawn  Phoenician 
dtiM  of  the  aame  name.  (Cccnp.  Herod,  i.  1 ; 
D'Anville,  Mem.  dt  tAcad.  dti  Itucryit  loL  in. 
p.  147;  GoawUn,  to),  iii.  pp.  103,  seq.  ISS,  134; 
Niebohr,  Dacripl.  de  FAriMe,  p.  277;  Chesoe;, 
£i9'Ara(.  Td.  i.  p.  647.)  [E,  B.  J.] 

ABAE   ALEXAMDRI,  CTBI,  &c.      (Ahsx.- 

ARAE  HE'IJPERI  {S.  Luear  la  ifasor).  a  tarn 
at  Uitpania  Baetica,  W.  of  HiepaUa  (5n>«![e),  men- 
tioned w  an  inacription  aa  haTing  been  dntnifid, 
and  nbnilt  bj  Caesar,  with  the  new  name  of  Bolia, 
K  SoUnroo.  (Floret,  Etp.  &  toL  ii.  p.  115; 
Uliert,i.  l.p.373.>  [P.S.] 

ARAE  PHILAENO^UM  (al  liv  *Aaimr 
fi^fUli,  Stub.  Ice,  bat  si  tiJudrm  B^iuA,  PDljb. 
iiu  39,  X.  40),  a  poaitian  ier<r  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Great  Sjnia,  en  the  N.  eout  of  A&ica,  which 
marked  the  bonndaiy  between  the  temtoriea  of 
Cacthage  and  CTTeoe,  and  ajteiwaida  between  Tri- 
politana  and  Cyrenaica.  (Poljb.  If.  oe. ;  SalL  Jug. 
19,  79;  Strab.  iiL  p.  171,  irii.  p.g36;  Plin,  t.4; 
Mela,  i.  7.  §6;  S(?[ai,p.47;  PloL;  Stadiaam.; 
Tab.  Pmt.)  The  name  ia  derired  from  a  nmantic 
itory,  for  irtiieb  Sallnat  ia  the  (srlieat  anthoiitj. 
{Jag.  79,  ctrop.  Val.  Haz.  T.  8.  Mrt.  4.)  At  the 
time  when  Iha  Carthaginiani  ruled  over  the  gnater 
part  of  Noith  Alrica,  and  the  Greek  colonigta  of 
CjTens  were  aln  lery  peineifn],  Img  wan  anae 
respecting  tbeit  boundariw,  which  were  left  nn- 
defimd  bj  the  nalnre  of  the  eoontiT  m  the  shona 
of  the  Sfrtag,  a  aandf  waate,  with  neithn  riTer  nor 
inannMin  to  aerra  for  a  land-mark.  (A  deacription, 
howerer,  not  qnita  accurate;  Mt  Stbhs.)  At 
lengtli  it  was  agreed  to  Gi  the  bonndarj  at  the 
point  of  meeting  of  enrojB  sent  out  at  the  aame 
time  tram  each  atf.  Whether  bj  dihgence, 
trickery,  or  ohanoe,  the  Carthaginian  envojii  per- 
fimned  eo  much  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
(in  &ct  abonl  7-9thi,  a  diepriipartion  sofficiant  of 
itself  to  diapoas  ef  the  Uifaricaiialne  of  the  atorj), 
that  the  Greeki  vers  prepared  fbr  any  oonree  rather 
than  to  letnni  and  risk  the  penalty  of  thcdr  aef- 
lect  They  wooid  only  conaent  to  the  bonndaiy 
being  fixed  at  the  placa  ti  meeting,  m  the  conditiiBi 
that  tlxe  Carthaginians  wonld  inbmit  to  be  bnried 
alrro  on  the  spot ;  if  not,  they  demanded  to  advance 
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fallow-dtiiau  conascratad  thtdr  herdam  by  hctkotin 
to  their  memory  at  h(me,  and  by  monnmcnta. 
named  afUv  tbcsn,  on  the  apot  of  Iheir  living  intcr- 
numt.  like  other  tnch  l«iiilni»rh,  erecl«d  both  to 
perpetuate  a  boundary  and  the  memoiy  of  aoma 
great  erent  which  fixed  it,  Iheae  mcmumenta  wers 
oallid  obora.  (See  the  temarks  of  Strabo  eo  inch 
mimnmaita  in  general,  iii.  p.  171.)  The  mna- 
luenta  were  do  laager  to  be  seen  in  the  time  o( 
Stiabo  (L  c),  but  the  name  was  pteserred.  Fliny 
(t.  4)  menticns  the  arae,  and  adds,  ex  \artma  nut 
eat !  perhap  coanectinj;  the  name  with  acOM  ex- 
iating  hilla,  or  tamoli,  while  Stialio  had  looked  for 
artificial  mcnnments.  The  pcmtion  ia  darly  fixed 
by  the  pasaagn  above  quoted.  It  was  ntuly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gnti  Syitis,  a  Uttle  W.  of  Aalo- 
mala,  which  wa^  at  the  very  bottom  of  th«  Qnlf 
(Stiab.  p.  836) ;  notwithslaai^  that  Sallast  (Jug. 
19)  appeara  to  came  it  as  W.  of  Leptia  Uagna,  ani 
that  Strabo  (p.  171)  pUoa  it  i^otU  tke  middit  </ 
llu  eouatiy  bthneta  At  Sj/rtet  (nui  >'4iri)r  nv 
riir  nrrafb  rmw  S^em  Tqr).  Both  writara,  in 
their  other  and  chief  paangea  on  the  subject,  place 
the  altars  where  we  have  slated.  The  apparent 
discrepancy  m  Sallast  it  eaaily  remnred  by  a  inpo 
mode  of  connecting  the  parts  <£  the  sentence  (see 
Cortina  and  Kriti  a<ibc  and  HanDerti.2.  p.117); 
and  the  phrase  need  by  Strabo,  "  the  land  6«liDeni 
the  £yrt«,'  ia  ooDtinaaUy  employed  tm  th«  whole 
eoast  betwem  the  onter  extrBniliea  of  the  two  gnl^ 
Hrri  fi^imv  nu  being  also  evidently  ned  vagnely. 
The  place  doea  not  occor  in  the  Antouioe  Ilinniy, 
bnt  its  poailion  ia  oocnpied  by  a  atatko  called 
Banadedui,  pohably  the  native  Libyan  or  Pnnic 
name.  The  locality,  as  Bied  by  the  andent  writere, 
coTTBipondB  to  a  poation  a  Utile  W.  of  MonUUar, 
the  present  bonndary  of  Sfrl  and  Barea,  near 
which  Captain  Beechey  (p.  310)  mentima  a  i^ 
markable  lable-hiU  called  JeieUAUah,  which  has 
very  likely  ae  good  claims  (howerer  feeble  they  may 
be)  to  be  con^dered  one  of  the  BO-caUai  Altars,  as 
any  other  bill  or  monrid  seen  or  imsgined  by  the 
ancients.  A  discnaidon  of  the  histoncal  valne  of 
the  legmd  of  the  Philaeni  ia  soperflnonai  besidu 
ohviona  weak  pdnts,  it  biu  all  the  charactor  of  a 
story  invented  to  acccnnt  &r  Bixne  striking  otgect, 
snch  as  twnuli;  and  the  singnlar  *i>^lnv  in 
PiJybins  deservea  notica.  (Beoch^,  Prtxeadbtgt 
ofAa  Expedition  lo  expbm  the  JV.  Coat  of 
Africa,  clip,  vi.;  Barth,  Wandermgt^  fc  pp. 
344,  foil,)  [P.  S] 

AKAE  SESTUlfAE  <3T|irrlw  B-fioI  bfmr), 
three  altars  erected  in  honoor  of  Angostna  id  a 
promontory  our  the  NW.  txtrtmity  rf  Sfain. 
puny  (iv.  20.  a.  34)  and  Ptolemy  (iL  C.  8  3)  place 
the  headland  a  little  N.  of  Neriam  Pr.  (C.  Fuiia- 
teire),  which  wonld  cmremond  to  C-Viflmo,-  Mela 
(iiL  1.  §  9)  carriea  it  ftirther  eaatward;  the  tmnxt 
ia  the  mere  probable  poritioa.  [P.  S.] 

ABAETHVBEA  CApa.ft.pfa>,  the  anient  aji- 
tal  of  Ffaliasia,  la  said  by  Panswnaa  to  have  been 
flflginaliy  named  Anmtia  ('Aporria),  after  Ana,  its 
fbunda,  and  to  have  been  called  Antethyra  aAn-  a 
danghler  of  Ana  of  this  name.  The  nam*  of  in 
fbonder  was  nlainel  in  the  linte  of  Pansaniaa  in  the 
hill  Arantiima,  on  which  it  stood.  Honur  mtntitns 
Araethyiea,  (Hom. /I  H.  67 1 1  Stnb.  viiL  p.  383 ; 
iFaDs.ii.13.  S|4,S.)    WelearafaimS«iabo(lc.) 
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flat  its  infasUtazitB  quitted  AmethTrea,  and  fimnded 
F1ifiiis,at  the  distance  of  SO  stadia  from  the  fenner 
tovn.  Heoee  the  statement  of  tiie  gnumnaijaiis, 
that  Aiaethjrea  and  Aiantia  were  both  ancient 
samas  of  Phfios.  (Steph.  B.  #.  w.  *Aiout,  'A^ov- 
via;  SdnL  ad  ApoO.  BhacL  L  115.)  Boss  snp- 
posBB  the  rains  on  Mt.  Pioi^enffo  to  be  those  of 
AtudsjTOL  Leake  had  erroneooslj  sappoeed  ^em 
to  be  the  rune  of  Phfins.  (Boss,  Reiien  im  Pelo- 
p&met,  ToL  L  pu  27,  seq.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iiL 
p.  339,  seq.)     fpHUXTa.] 

A'BAGUS^  AkAGON,  ABBHABOK  Chmot, 
'A^yii,  *Afifm8w:  Aragui,  or  ^roib),  a  river  of 
Iberia,  in  A^a,  floinng  ficom  the  Gancssus  into  the 
Cjna.  it  is  the  onlj  tribataiy  of  the  Cyrns  in 
Iberia,  iHudh  Strsbo  mentioDa  by  name.  (Stzab. 
XL  pi  500,  where  the  MSS.  have  'Afyeryftvo,  'A^o- 
7«»a,  and 'A/^^firo.) 

The  same  ziver  is  eridenflj  meant  a  litUe  foither 
on,  where  Strabo,  in  descxilnng  the  ftfor  mountam 
pases  into  Iberia,  sajrs  that  that  on  the  K.  from  the 
oooBtzy  of  the  Nomades  is  a  difficult  ascent  of  three 
dsTs'  jonnej  Cakng  the  Terek);  after  which  the 
ned  passes  thoraogh  the  defile  of  ^e  river  Aragns,  a 
joiini^  of  fbor  days,  ^e  pass  being  closed  at  the 
krwtr  end  by  an  impregnable  walL  This  is  the  great 
central  pais  of  the  Cancasos,  the  Cancasiao,  or  Sar- 
matieaePy!ae,now  the  Pasto/DarieL  [Caucasus.] 
Bat  Stobo  adds,  as  the  text  stands,  that  another 
of  the  Ibor  Iberian  passes,  namely,  the  one  leading 
from  Aimema,  lay  upon  the  rivers  Cyras  and 
Aragaa,  near  which,  befixe  their  confluence,  stood 
ftvtified  cfties  built  oo  rocks,  at  a  distance  of  16 
stadia  from  each  other,  namely,  Haimozica  on  the 
C/raa,  and  Seomaia  on  the  other  river.  Through 
tJ^  pass  Pompey  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia  (pp. 
500,  501).  Acconiing  to  this  statement,  we  must 
seek  the  pass  near  MuheH,  M.  of  Tifiu}  but  it  is 
tttiyubeJ,  by  Grosknrd  and  others,  tiiat  the  name 
An^us  in  this  last  passage  is  an  error  (whether 
of  Straho  l^tmitlfj  cr  of  the  copyists),  and  that  the 
pass  refined  to  is  veiy  modi  farther  westward, 
OB  the  great  hi^  road  from  Erzerofan,  through 
Xars,  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  river  wrongly  called 
Axagns  is  the  small  stream  falling  into  &e  Cyras 
scar  AXkaittOt,  where  the  ruined  castles  of  Horum 
Zkhe  (at  Armatnche)  and  Ttumar  are  thought  to 
pranrve  the  names,  as  well  as  sites,  of  Strabo's 
Uamucka  and  Seiunan.  (Beinegg,  Beschreib.  <L 
Came,  vol.  iL  Pl89;  BJaproth,  Voyage  av  Came 
ToL  L  p.  518.)  The  river  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 
betfaePeik)n]a<ifI>ionCa8sius(zzxvii.2).  [P.S.] 

ABAINUS  CAfdZraf),  a  small  place  in  Laconia, 
on  the  western  side  of  ib&  Laconian  gulf,  contabung 
the  mamment  of  Las,  who  founded  a  town  called 
La«  alter  him.  Boblaye  places  Arainus  at  Aghink' 
mm  (Pans.  ixL  S4.  §  10;  Bobfaiye  JUfAerehes,  &c 
p.  ^;  eompu  LeiikB,  Pdopomtenaea,  p.  173.) 

ARAMA£L     [Stbia.] 

ABA2a>IS  QApoj^U,  Ptd.  iL  5.  §6;  Aninni, 
fL  AnL  pu  426,  Geogr,  Rao,  iv.  43;  Aranditani, 
Plin.  IT.  22.  s.  35:  prob.  OuHque),  a  stipendiary 
town  of  the  Cdtid,  in  Lositania,  on  the  high  rood 
from  the  month  of  the  Anas  to  Ebora,  60  M.  P. 
north  of  Ossonoba.    Some  take  it  for  the  modem 

ABANGAS  {6  'Apttyiefu  4|  *Ap<iryyas  Spos%  a 
mountain  of  Inner  Libya,  phused  by  Ptolemy  imme- 
diately N.  of  the  Equator,  in  47  i^  long.,  and  l^  35' 
N.  ]a£,  in  a  part  of  Central  Africa,  now  entirely 
nnknmn.    (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  12.)  [P.  S.] 
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ARA'KTIA,  ABAKTIimS  MOKS.     [Ahas- 

THTBBA.^ 

ARAPHEN.     [Attica.] 

ABAR,  or  AlUBIS  C'AfNy,''Apa^:  .SiAm),  a 
river  of  Qallia,  which  rises  in  the  high  land,  con- 
nected with  the  Voeges  (Vosegus),  which  lies 
between  E'pinal  and  PhmbiireSf  in  the  modem 
department  of  Vosges.  The  Sadne  has  a  general 
south  course  past  Chahne  eur  Safine,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bhone  at  Lugdunum  (X^fon).  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  about  300  miles.  The  current  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  is  very  slow.  (Caes. 
B.  0,  i.  12.)  It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  at  Verdm 
9ur  SaSne,  by  the  Dnbis  or  Alduasdnbis  (Dontbe), 
Strabo  (p.  186)  makes  both  the  Arar  and  the  Dubis 
rise  in  the  Alps,  but  he  does  not  mean  the  High 
Alps,  as  appears  fixnn  his  description,  for  he  makes 
the  Seine  rise  in  the  same  mountains  as  the  Safine. 
Vibius  Sequester  (Arar  Gernumiae)  makes  the  Arar 
rise  in  the  Vo$ge$.  In  Caesar's  time,  the  Arar  from 
Lgon^  at  least  to  the  confluence  of  ih»  DaufUf  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Sequani  on  the  east,  and 
the  Aedui  on  the  west;  and  the  right  to  the  river 
tolls  (8(o7o«7uc&  r4Krif  Strab.  p.  192)  was  disputed 
between  them.  The  navigation  of  the  Sa^ne  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  Seine  by  a  portage,  and 
this  was  one  line  of  ooomiercial  communication 
between  Britain  and  the  valley  of  the  Bhone. 
(Strab.  p.  189.)  It  was  a  design  of  L.  Yetua,  who 
oommanded  in  Germania  in  tibe  time  of  Nero,  to 
unite  the  Arar  and  the  Mosella  {Moad)^  by  a  canal 
(Tadt.  Atm.  ziu.  53);  and  thus  to  effect  a  com- 
munication between  ue  Phone  and  the  Rhine, 

The  laiger  rivers  of  France  retain  their  Gallic 
names.  ThOiSb^iie  is  an  exception,  but  its  true 
Gallic  name  appears  to  be  Sancona.  (Amm.  Marc. 
XV.  11.)  [G.L.] 

ABABAT.    [Abmenia.] 

ABABUS  Qhpa^si  perhaps  the  Ahaa\  a  river 
of  European  Scythia  (aft.  in  Dada),  flowing  from 
the  N.  into  the  later.    (Herod,  iv.  48.)    [P.  S.] 

ABATISPI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near 
Caiuehe  el  viejo,  5  leagues  from  Malaga,  (Inscr. 
ap.  Florez,  xii.  p.  296.)  [P.  &] 

ABAUBIS  ('Apo^piof:  HeroMH),  The  name 
'Pa^popir  in  Strabo  (p.  182)  is  a  false  transcript  for 
^ApaApts,  Strabo  describes  the  river  as  flowing 
from  the  C^vennes  (KififAwor),  Mela  also  (ii.  5) 
makes  it  flow  from  the  C^vennes,  which  he  calls 
Gebennae,  and  enter  the  sea  near  Agatha,  Agde, 
The  river  is  therefore  the  H^rault  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department  of  H^rault.  Yilnus  Se- 
quester (ed.  Oberlin)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrta,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Agatha.  This  must  be  the 
H^rault;  and  the  name  Cyrta  may  be  Greek,  and 
have  been  given  by  the  Maasaliots,  the  Greek  colo- 
nizers of  Agatha. 

There  was  a  town  Araura,  also  called  Cesero,  on 
this  river,  iriiich  is  identified  with  a  place  called 
S.  Tiberi.  [G.  L.] 

ABAUSIO  (^Kpavcimvi  Orange\  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares  or  Cavari  (Strab.  p.  185), 
north  of  Arelate  (Arlea)^  on  the  road  from  Arelate  to 
Vienna  (Vienn^f  and  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Bhone,  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Bhone. 
Orange  is  in  the  department  of  Vanclnse.  It  ap- 
pears frx>m  Mela  (ii  5),  who  caDs  it  "  Secunda- 
norum  Arausio,*'  to  have  been  made  a  Boman  cdany, 
and  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who  hss  the  same  expression, 
calls  it  a  colonia.  The  name  Secundani  denotes 
some  soldiers  or  cohorts  of  the  Secunda  legio,  which 
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we  most  snppofle  to  have  been  settled  here.    A 
medal  of  Goltzius,  if  gennine,  crnifirms  thia. 

Orange  contains  a  great  nnmber  of  Boman  re- 
muns.  Kear  the  town  is  a  trimnphal  arch,  aboat 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  of  which  the 
central  arch  is  laiger  tiian  the  other  two.  On  one 
of  the  attics  tiie  name  "  Mario  "  still  exists,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  arch  was 
erected  in  hoooor  of  G.  Marias,  the  concmeror  of  the 
Teutones  at  Aix.  [Aquae  Sextiae.J  Bat  this 
arch  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period  tiian  the  age 
of  Marios.  The  amphitheatre,  of  which  some  re- 
mains existed  till  recently,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
the  stones  having  been  carried  off  for  boilding.  At 
Vaison,  a  few  miles  from  Orange,  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  aquedact  [G.  L.] 

ARAVI,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Norba  Gaesarea,  mentioned  in  the  inscriptian 
on  the  bridge  of  Alcantara.  (Grater,  p.  162 ;  Florez, 
3du.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAVISCI  QkpoSUntoi,  PtoL  iL  16.  fS;  Eva- 
visci,  PUn.  liL  25.  s.  28),  a  people  of  Pannooia,  in- 
habitmg  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  whose  lan- 
goage  and  costoms  were  the  same  as  the  Osi,  a 
German  poqde.  Bat  it  was  onoertain  whether  the 
Aravisci  had  emigrated  into  Pamionia  from  the  Osi, 
or  the  Osi  had  passed  over  into  Germany  from  the 
Aravisci.    (Tac  Gtrm,  28.) 

ABAXACApo^a:  Eth.  'Apa^clfr),  a  dty  of  Lyda, 
according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  Uie  second 
book  of  his  Lysiaca.  (Steph.  #. «.  ''Apa^a.)  Ptolemy 
places  it  near  Sidyma.  A  rare  coin,  with  the  epi- 
graph ATKIAN  APA.y  is  attribnted  to  this  place 
by  Sestini.  [G.  L.] 

ARAXATES,  a  river  in  St^diana.  (AmnL  Marc, 
zxiii.  6.)     [Jaxartbs.] 

ARAXES  CApci^r^O-  \,{EraMkk,JRakhn,Arai, 
Rcut)j  a  laige  river  (^  Armenia,  which  takes  its  rise 
from  a  namber  of  sooroes  in  Mt.  Abas  (£<n  G61) 
(Steph.  B.  $.v.\  Strab.  p.  531;  Plin.  vi.  10;  PtoL 
V.  13.  §§  3,  6,  9),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Eaphrates. 
The  general  coarse  may  be  described  as  E.,  then 
S£.,  and  after  flowing  in  a  N£.  direction,  it  re- 
sames  its  SE.  coarse,  and  after  its  janddon  with 
the  Gyras  (Kvir\  dischaxges  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian Siaa.  (Col.  Mooteith,  in  London  Geog,  Joum, 
vol.  iii.,  with  accompanying  Map.)  Of  its  nome- 
roos  tribataries,  Plmy  (J.  e.)  only  mentions  one, 
the  Masas  (^Murtti).  The  ancient  geography  of 
this  river  is  involved  in  mach  obscarity.  Hero- 
dotas  (L  202,  iv.  40)  describes  the  Araxes  as  flow- 
ing E.  from  the  ooantiy  of  the  Matieni;  as  it 
approached  the  Caspian,  it  divided  into  40  channels, 
only  one  of  which  made  its  way  dear  to  the  lake, 
the  rest  were  choked  np,  and  formed  swamps.  If 
this  statement  be  compu^  with  that  of  Strabo 
{I,  c),  there  can  be  little  doubt  bat  that  the  Araxes 
of  Herodotas  mast  be  identifled  with  the  river  of 
Armenia.  If  this  sappositioo  does  not  remove  all 
difficulties,  which  it  does  not,  we  must  remember 
that  Herodotus  was  generally  unaognaintad  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  (For  a  full 
discassioa  on  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Tzchucke,  in  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  §  5,  and  Mhn, 
de  I  Acad,  de$  InaoripL  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.69,  seq.) 
Ritter  {ErdhtndA,  vol.  x.  p.  389^  identifles  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  (AntA.  iv.  6.  $  4;  comp.  Ein- 
neir,  Travdi  m  Armenia^  p.  489)  with  the  Araxes; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Araxes  ctf  the  same  author 
XAnab.  l  4.  §  19)  is  held  to  be  the  Khdbur,  an 
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affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  The  description  of  tbo 
course  of  the  Araxes  in  P<imp.  Mela  (iiL  5)  has 
much  pictaresque  merit,  and  in  the  main  agrees  with 
the  aocounto  of  modem  travellers.  The  "  pontem 
indignatus  Araxes "  of  Viigil  (Aen.  viiL  728 ; 
comp.  "  Patiens  Latii  jam  pontas  Araxes  "  of  Sta- 
tins, SUv.  i  4.  §  79)  now  endures  four  bridges;  and 
the  rained  renuuns  of  others  are  still  found  on  its 
banks.  The  fall  in  the  river  of  not  more  than 
six  feet  high,  which  occurs  at  the  great  break  in 
the  mountain  chain,  about  40  miles  below  DjtUfa 
(Erttpar  or  AraAar^j  must  be  the  same  as  the 
cataract  to  which  Strabo  (JL  e.)  alludes,  though  the 
andent  author  assigns  to  it  so  much  larger  pro- 
portions. Strabo  (JL  c),  in  accordance  with  the 
national  custom  of  referring  foreign  names  to  a 
Greek  origin,  oonnecta  the  word  Araxes  with  iipda^am^ 
and  adds  that  the  Peneus  was  once  called  Araxes, 
on  account  of  its  having  separated  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pas  at  the  gorge  of  Tempe.  The  xemaxk  in  itself 
is  of  no  importance;  but  it  is  coriooa  to  observe  the 
various  rivers  and  places  in  remote  countries  which 
bore  this  name.  Besides  the  one  in  Mesopotamis 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  another  Araxes,  which 
flowed  through  moontainoas  Persia,  and  entered  the 
lake  of  Bakhtegan,    (See  below.) 

Like  the  Celtic  Avon,  Araxes  was  probably  an 
appellative  name.  According  to  Bennel  (Geog,  He- 
roti^  p.  205)  the  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes ;  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus  (JSirr  and  JihoiC)  are  confounded  together, 
and  the  particulars  which  refer  to  both  rivers  are  ap- 
plied to  one.  The  account  Herodotas  gives  of  its  ori- 
gin and  course  has  served  to  identify  it  with  the  Ar- 
menian river.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Voiga 
or  Rha.  M.  de  Gmgnes  holds  that  the  Araxes  of  the 
4th  book  is  indisputably  the  Armenian  Aiaxes,  but 
distinguishes  it  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  1st 
bode  M  de  la  Name  argues  in  fitvour  of  the  riew 
advocated  here.  Full  particolars  as  to  all  the 
rivers  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  D'Anrille, 
Mhii.  de  TAcad,  da  InteripL  voL  xxxvL  p.  79; 
St  Martin,  Mhn.  tttr  tArmmie^  vdL  L  p.  38; 
Chesney,  Exped  EuphraL  voL  L  pp.  9,  96,  SIC, 
219.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  river  c£  Persis,  which  rises  in  ue  monntainB 
of  the  Uxii,  and  flows  E.  m  the  L,  BaUUegan  (the 
Salt  Lake).  Its  present  name  is  Jrvn»-/tpiis  (De 
Bode,  Lwristan,  fe.,  vol.  i.  p.  75),  or  Bendamir, 
[Gyrus.]  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Curt  v.  4;  comp. 
Morier,  TraveU  m  Penioj  voL  i.  p.  124.) 

3.  A  river  in  Eastern  Scythia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Massagetae,  another  name  for  the  Jaxartes. 
(Strab.  XL  p.  512.)  4.  The  Araxes  of  Xenophca 
lAnab.  L  4.  §  19)  is  probably  tiie  Chaboras  (J»d- 
hur)  of  other  writers.  [V.J 

ABAXUS.     [AcHAXA,  p.  IS,  b.] 

ARBA  (ilrfte),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ulyria. 
(Plin.  iii.  21.  §  25.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  16  [17].  §  13) 
calls  Arba  and  Collentum  two  towns  in  the  island 
of  Scardona.  He  appears  to  have  confovmded  the 
island  of  Arba  with  tiie  small  island  to  the  south, 
now  called  Seardo,  Soarda  or  Soordo.  (Fortnger, 
vol.  iii.  p.  845.) 

ABBACA  ('A/i€dUa),  a  town  of  Arachona  of  un- 
certain site.     (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Ptol.  vi.  20. 

§  4)  [VO 

AltBACE  CA/'^'M:  E^  'Ap^omubs),  a  dty  of 

Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  in  Cdtiberia,  according  to 

Juba  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.);  probably,  from  the  mune, 

belonging  to  the  Arevad.  [P.  &] 

ABBALO,  a  place  in  Gennany,  when  Dnisaa 
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paaed  a  yvAorj,  Imt  its  positioii  is  quite  tmoertain. 
(Ffin.  zi.  18;  Ukeit,  toL  ui.  pt.  L  p.  434.) 

ABBEJA,  ocean  in  the  Notiiia  DCgnUatum. 
Ibme  lor  name  it  wancideB  inih  /re5y  in  Cmnber- 
Imd;  but  those  who  kj  much  stress  on  the  n^ative 
eviteice  of  the  absence  of  Boman  xenuuns  at  Irtbff 
pdar  Mort^  in  the  same  oonntj.  Now,  the  -hff 
m  each  of  these  irarda  is  Damah ;  and  Arheja  is 
oe  of  the  fonnB,  which  have  been  quoted  in  ikTonr 
of  the  dodziDe  of  Ikmith  Settlements  m  Great 
BrUam,  aaiedat  to  the  Saxon  inrasion,  held  l>7mQre 
than  oDe  eumpetent  inTestigatcr.  [B.  6.  L] 

ABBEUL     1.  (rii  'Ap^ttKa:  £A,  *Af«i)Xmu, 

Sfarab. XL  pt  737;  JhaL  xvii.  53;  Arrian,  Anab,  m. 

8, 15;  Cmt.  ir.  9 ;  Anun.  Hare,  xxiii.  6),  a  town  of 

eartBfBAdMbcD^aaeof  tbeprarinces  of  Assyria,  be- 

taca  the  Ljciia  (the  greater  Zab")  and  the  Caprns 

(tke  lesser  Z6ii).    Hb  present  name  is  Arbil  (Nie- 

bohr,  Voy.  toL  iL  p.  277).    Strabo  states  that  it 

WW  in  Atoria,  and  belonged  to  Babylonia;  which  is 

trae,  if  we  suppose  that  ^L]rcas  was  the  bonndaiy 

between  Bahylooia  and  Assyria  Ptoper.    Arbela  has 

been  ceirtnited  as  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  be- 

twan  DsRiaa   and  Alexander  the  Great.     The 

battle,  however,  xealfy  took  place  near  the  Tillage  of 

GsngaiDda  ("the  camel's  hoose,"  Strab.  xriL  p. 

737)1  en  the  hanks  of  the  Bnmodos,  a  tribntery  of 

the  LyeoB,  shoot  SO  milea  to  the  KW.  of  Arbela. 

(J}uAnJl^ But. e/Greece,T6LYly, 217.)  Dareias 

left  his  baggisge  and  treasores  at  Arbela,  when  he 

ad^aneed  to  meet  Alexander.  [V.] 

S.  (KOai  Ilm  Mt^an),  a  village  in  Galilee,  m 

the  neilgjhboialiood  of  which  were  certain  fortified 

This  Arbela  of  Galilee  was  probably  the 

of  the  projAei  Hosea  (x.  14).     The 

first   mentioned   in  connection  with 

ihe  martii  of  Bacchides  into  Jndaea;  they  were 

flMB  occupied  hy  tdsbj  fog^tiTes,  and  the  Syrian 

geaensl  eocamped  at  Aibela  long  enongh  to  make 

hsaaelf  master  of  them.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  11.  §  1.) 

This  is  pnbahlj  the  same  event  as  that  recorded 

(1  Ifaoe.  ix.  2),  where  Baochides  is  said  to  have 

evbdoed  lieasaloth  in  ArbeU.    The  word  Messaloth 

(Mc(r<niX^0),  probably  meaning  steps,  stories,  ter- 

lacoB.     When  Herod  the  Gnat  took  Sqpphoris  these 

carema  were  occapied  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who 

eummitled  gieat  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and 

were  irxth  difiBcnlty  extenninated  by  Herod.    After 

<lpfp«ljiig  the  robbers,  Herod  laid  siege  to  the  caverns; 

but  as  ^ey  wece  sHoated  in  the  midst  of  steep  difis, 

cveAmaffng  a  deep  valley  with  only  a  narrow  path 

l*'**^"*g  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  very  difficult. 

Parties  of  soldjerB  were  at  length  let  down  in  large 

hoses,  suspended  by  chains  from  shove,  and  attacked 

those  who  defended  the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword, 

or  dragged  them  oat  with  kng  hooks,  and  dashed 

them  down  the  precipices.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15. 

i%  Aj  5,  B.  J.  L  16.  §§  3—4).    The  same  caverns 

bj  Josephns  himself  dnring 
his  rximnMwd  in  Galilee  against  the  Romans;  in  one 
pince  he  speaks  c/[  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela 
(  VUa,  ^  37),  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  (B.  J.  iL  20.  §  6).  Acooi^iing 
to  tl»  Tahnnd  Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberiaa.  (Lightfbot,  Chorog.  Cent.  c.  85.)  For 
theae  reasons  Bobinson  identifies  the  Arbela  of  Ga- 
Elee  and  its  fintified  caverns  with  the  present  K^at 
Ilm  MdoM,  and  the  adjacent  site  of  Mins,  now 
known  as  Irbid,  a  name  which  b  apparently  a  cor- 
mpbon  of  IrM,  the  Arabic  form  of  Arbela.  These 
BBgnlar  lesuuns  were  first  mentioned  by  Pooocke 
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(ii.  p.  67),  who  describes  them  under  the  name  of 
Baksida.  Thej  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
Iiby  and  Kangles,  who  write  the  name  £rbed. 
(TVotr.  p.  299.)  BnrckhardVs  account  (TVoe. 
p.  331)  agrees  remarkably  with  that  given  by  Jo- 
sephos.  He  describes  them  as  natural  caverns  in 
the  calcareous  rock,  witii  artificial  passages  cut  in 
them,  and  fortified;  the  whole  affwding  refuge  to 
about  six  hundred  men. 

There  was  another  Arbela,  a  large  village  in 
Gadara,  £.  of  the  Jordan  (Eoseb.  et  Hienm.  C>no- 
moit. ». «.),  now  called  Irlni  or  Erhad  (Bnrkbardt, 
Trov.  pp.  268,  269 ;  Wmer,  Real  WSrL  b.  v.; 
Bobinson,  Pa^(jne,VQLiiL  pp.  251, 279).   [£.BJr.] 

ABBELI'TIS  CAf»*i|A?ri»  x^  PtoL  vi  1.  §  2), 
the  district  around  Arbela,  which  Pliny  (vi.  13.  a. 
16)  calls  a  part  of  Adiabene.  In  Strabo  (xvi  p. 
738)  the  district  around  Arbela  is  called  Abtackhk 
QApTcucffpii)j  a  name  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
Scaliger  (ad  TUndL  iv.  1.  142)  connects  the  name 
with  the  Ebbch  of  Scripture  ((Tea.  x.  10),  and 
therefore  proposes  to  read  Abactkhx  (*A/Mum)rii); 
but  Eredi  was  not  in  this  poeition;  and  we  ought 
probably  to  read  Abbelenb  in  Strabo.  (See  Groe- 
kurd*s  Strabo,  voL  iiL  p.  208.)  [V.] 

A'BBITI  MONTES.     [Asabis.] 

ABBOCALA,  ABBUCALA.    [Albuoelul] 

ABC  A  CAfin},  "Apxai,  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  Ptd.  v. 
15:  Area,  Plin.  v.  16:  BA.  'ApicaSos,  Aroenus:  At- 
kite,  Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chron.i.  15:  LXX.  'Apmmatos), 
a  town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  between  Tripolis  ai^ 
Antaradus,  at  the  NW.  foot  of  Libanus.  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  L  6.  §  2 ;  Hieronym.  tn  Gen.  x.  15)  It  lay 
a  parasang  from  the  sea  (Abnlf.  Tab,  Syr.  p.  11), 
and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  writers. 
(Michaelis,  S^icO.  ii.  23 ;  Schultens,  Vita  SaiadmL) 
It  became  fiimons  for  the  worship  paid  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte.  (Macrob.  Saturn. 
i.  21.)  After  the  Macedonian  oonquest  a  temple 
was  erected  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  in  this  temple,  to  which 
his  parents  had  repaired  during  a  festival,  a.  d.  205. 
(Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caes.  xxiv.  1.)  In  consequence 
of  this  event  its  name  was  changed  to  Caesarea 
(Lamprid.  A  lex.  See.).  It  was  fortified  by  the  Arabs 
after  their  conquest  of  Syria.  In  a.  d.  1099  it  sus- 
tained a  long  siege  from  the  first  Crusaders  ( Wilken, 
die  KreuKZ.  vol.  ii  p.  259),  but  was  not  taken. 
Nor  was  it  captured  till  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I.,second 
kmg  of  Jeniusalem,  bj  ll^iam  Count  of  Sartanges. 
(Albert.  Aqnens.  xi  1 ;  Wilken,  ii.  p.  673.)  The 
Memlooks,  when  the^  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
Syria,  destroyed  it  Bnrkbardt  (JSyriOj  p.  162) 
fixes  the  site  at  a  hill  called  Tel- Aria,  4  miles  S. 
of  the  Nahr-EUK^bir  (Elentherus).  (Gamp.  Shaw, 
Obtervat  p.  270;  for  present  condition  see  Biblio* 
ikeca  Sacra  (American),  vol.  v.  p.  15.)     [E.B.J.] 

ABCADIA  CAfMcoS/a;  *ApK48cr,  Steph.  B.  pro- 
bably Eth.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which  in  Hierodes  is 
placed  between  Lyctus  and  Cnossus;  but  in  Eiepert's 
map  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Didymoi 
Kdlpoi.  It  disputed  the  daims  of  Mt  Ida  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Zeus.  The  Arcadians  were  first  allies 
of  Cnossus,  but  afterward  joined  Lyctus.  (Pol.  iv. 
53.)  According  to  Theophrastns,  when  the  town 
fell  into  the  huids  of  enemies  the  springs  ceased  to 
flow;  when  recovered  by  the  inhabitants  they  re- 
sumed  their  course  (Senec  Quaeet,  Nat.  iiL  2;  Plin. 
xxxi.  4).  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABCADU  ('Afwoa/a:  Eth.  'A^ictif ,  pL  *Af>K6b€s, 
Areas,  pi  Arc&des),  the  central  countiy  of  Pelopon- 
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nesnSi  was  bomided  on  tho  E.  by  AigoIiB,  on  the  K. 
by  Aduua,  on  the  W.  bj  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  bj 
Messenla  and  Laoonia.  Next  to  Laconia  it  was  the 
largest  conntiy  in  Peloponneens ;  its  greatest  length 
wafi  about  50  mOes,  its  breadth  varied  firom  85  to 
41  milee,  and  its  area  was  aboat  1700  square  miles. 
It  was  sorronnded  on  all  sides  hy  a  ring  of  moun- 
tains, ibrmmg  a  kind  of  natural  wall,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  other  Peloponnesian  states ;  and  it 
was  also  traversed,  in  its  interior,  by  various  ranges 
of  mountains  in  all  directions.  Arcadia  haa  been 
aptly  called  the  Switzerland  of  Greece. 

The  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Arcadia  differed 
considerably  in  their  physical  features.  In  the 
western  region  the  monntains  were  wild,  high,  and 
bleak,  doeely  piled  upon  one  another,  and  possessing 
vallies  of  small  extent  and  of  little  fertility.  The 
mountains  were  covered  with  forests  and  abounded 
in  game ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii. 
23.  §  9),  not  only  wild  boars,  but  even  bears  were 
found  in  them.  It  was  drained  by  the  Alj^eius 
and  its  tributary  streams.  This  part  of  Arcadia 
was  thinly  populated,  and  its  inhaHtants  were 
redconed  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  the  rear- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  re^on  is  inter- 
sected by  mountains  of  lower  elevation,  between 
which  there  are  several  small  and  fertile  plains,  pro- 
ducing com,  (ol,  and  wine.  These  pLuns  are  so 
completely  indosed  by  mountains,  that  the  streams 
which  flow  into  them  from  the  monntains  only  find 
outlets  for  their  waters  by  natural  chasms  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  limestone  moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  streams,  after  disappearbig 
beneath  the  ground,  rise  again  after  a  greater  or 
less  interval  These  chasms  in  the  mountains  were 
called  (4^Bpa  by  the  Arcadians  (Strab.  p.  389), 
and  are  termed  katav6thra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
(Leake,  Marea,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  In  these  plains, 
enclosed  by  monntains,  were  situated  almost  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Arcadia, — Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchome- 
nns,  Stymphalus,  and  Pheneos,  whose  territories 
extended  along  liie  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sicyon 
and  Pellene,  in  Achaia. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  Arcadia  the  best  known 
were  its  asses,  which  were  in  request  in  every  part  of 
Greece.  (Yarr.  R.  B.  ii.  1.  §  14 ;  Plin.  viii.  43. 
8.  68;  Plant.  Attn.  ii.  2.  67  ;  Strab.  p.  888;  Pers. 
iii.  9,  "  Arcadiae  pecuaria  rudere  crediu.") 

The  prindpal  mountains  in  Arcadia  were :  on  the  N. 
Gyllene,  in  the  N£.  comer  of  tibe  country,  the  highest 
point  in  the  Peloponnesus  (7788  feet),  which  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be> 
tween  Achaia  and  Elis,  and  was  known  undw  the 
names  of  Crathis,  Aroanius,  and  Erymanthus.  On 
the  W.  Lampeia  and  PholoS,  both  of  them  a  southem 
oontinuati(m  of  Erymanthus,  and  the  other  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Elis,  but  the  names  of 
which  are  not  preserved.  On  ihe  E.  Lyrcdus,  Ar- 
temisium,  Parthenium,  and  the  range  of  moxmtains 
separating  Arcadia  frt>m  ArgoUs,  and  connected  with 
the  northern  extremity  of  Taygetus.  In  the  S. 
Maenalus  and  Lycaeus.  Of  these  mountains  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  their  respective  names. 

The  diief  river  of  Arcadia,  which  is  also  the 
prindpal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  the  Alphdus. 
It  rises  near  the  southem  frontier,  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  recdves  many  tributaries. 
[AiPHBius.]    Besides  these,  the  Styx,  Eubotab, 
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and  Ehasdtus,  also  rise  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  nmne- 
rous  small  lakes  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  most  im- 
portant was  Stymphalus,  near  the  town  of  that 
name.    [Stymphalus.] 

The  Arcadians  regarded  themselves  as  the  most 
andent  inhabitants  ^  Greece,  and  called  themselves 
'WfMO'iK'nifoif  as  laying  clum  to  an  antiquity  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon,  though  some  modem  writers 
interpret  this  epithet  differently.  (Apdl.  Bhod.  iv. 
264 ;  Ludan,  de  AatroL  c.  26  ;  SchoL  odArtBtO]^ 
Nub.  397 ;  Heyne,  De  ArcadSntt  kma  OKtiqmorilntt^ 
in  Opuiculat  voL  iL  ppi  333 — 355.)  They  derived 
thdr  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  .^jcas,  the 
son  of  Zeus,  though  hu  genealogy  is  given  diflerentlj 
by  different  writers.  (JXcL  cjBiogr,  ar^.  ^rcos.^ 
The  Greek  writers  call  them  indigraioas  (airrox^ 
re$),  or  Pelasgians,  and  Pelasgus  is  said  to  have 
been  their  first  sovereign.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Cynurians  were  the  only  two  peoples 
in  Pdoponnesus  who  had  never  changed  their 
abodes ;  and  we  know  that  Arcadia  was  inhabited 
by  the  same  race  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  records.  (Herod,  viii.  73, 
and  i.  146,  'ApwdScf  Hk\aaryoi ;  Xen.  HeU,  viL  1. 
§  23 ;  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  §  261 ;  Pans.  viiL  1 ; 
Strab.  p.  338.)  Shut  up  within  their  mountains 
the  Arcadians  experienced  fewer  dianges  than  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  are  represented 
as  a  people  simple  in  their  habits,  and  moderate  in 
their  desires;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
their  countryman  Polybius,  they  retained  down  to 
his  time  a  high  reputation  among  the  Gredu  for 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  piety.  He  ascribes  these 
excellendes  to  their  social  institutions,  and  especiaUy 
to  their  cultivation  of  music,  which  was  supposed 
to  counteract  the  harshness  of  character  which  their 
rugged  country  had  a  tendency  to  prodnce ;  and  he 
attributes  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cynaetha  to  their  neglect  of  music.  (PoL  iv.  20, 
21.)  We  know  from  other  authorities  that  music 
formed  an  important  part  of  their  education ;  and 
they  were  cdebrated  throughout  antiqui^  both  for 
Uieir  love  of  music  and  for  the  success  with  which 
they  cultivated  it.  (Comp.  e.  g.  Vlrg.  Eel,  x.  32.) 
The  lyre  is  siud  to  have  been  invented  in  their 
country  by  Hermes.  The  syrinx,  also,  which  was 
the  musical  instrument  of  shepherds,  was  the  in- 
vention  of  Pan,  the  tutelary  god  of  Arcadia.  The 
simplidty  of  the  Arcadian  character  was  exaggerated 
by  tiie  Boman  poets  into  an  ideal  excellence ;  and 
its  shepherds  were  represented  as  living  in  a  state 
of  innocence  and  virtue.  But  they  did  not  possess 
an  equal  reputation  for  intelligence,  as  is  shown  bj 
the  proverbLd  expressions,  Arcadici  senjsf,  Ara^ 
dicae  aurety  &c. :  a  blockhead  is  called  by  Juvenal 
(vii.  160)  Arcadiau  Juvenia.  The  Arcadians  were 
a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers ;  and,  like 
the  Swiss  in  modem  Europe,  th^  oonstantfy  temd 
as  mercenaries.    (Athen.  i.  p.  27  ;  Thuc  vn.  57.) 

The  religion  of  the  Arcadians  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
huntsmen.  Hermes  was  originally  an  Arcadian  di« 
vinity,  said  to  have  been  bom  on  Mt.  CyBene,  and 
brought  up  on  Mt.  Acaoesius ;  but  the  ddty  whom 
they  most  worshipped  was  his  son  Pan,  the  great 
guardian  of  flocks  and  shepherds.  Another  andent 
Arcadian  divinity  was  Artemis,  who  presided  over 
the  chase,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  originaUy 
a  different  goddess  frtsn  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  though  the  two  were  afterwards  CGofbunded. 
{Diet,  of  Biog.  art  Ariemu.')    The  wonhip  of 
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Zens,  nuiMxiied  LTtaeos,  was  also  ifty  ancient 
ia  Axcafia,  and  was  eeletumted  wilJi  human  sacri- 
&es  em  down  to  tlifi  Macedonian  period,  a  &ct 
vych  prores  that  the  Axcadiana  atOl  xetained  mncfa 
of  their  ori^nal  rode  and  savage  chaiaeter,  notwith- 
tiMBSng  the  praises  of  their  ooontzTman  Poljbtos. 
(The^.  api  Porphyr.  de  Abtim,  iL  27;  comp. 
Pani.  jSL  38.  §  7.)  Despoena,  danghter  of  Po- 
BodoB  and  Demeter,  was  likewise  wonhipped  with 
gnat  nlomiity  in  Arcadia.    (Pans.  viiL  87.) 

Of  the  histaiy  of  the  Arcadians  little  reqaires  to 
be  wuL    Paasanias  (viiL  1,  seq.)  giyes  a  long  list 
cf  the  eaxtj-  Arcadian  kings,  respecting  whom  the 
corioiis  in  soeh  matters  wIQ  find  a  minnte  aooomit 
in  CEBton.    (FatL  HdL  ydL  i  ppw  88—92.)    It 
appesis  £nin  the  genealogf  of  these  longs  that  the 
Arcadiaos  were,  finom  an  earlj  period,  divided  into 
acTenl  independent  states.    The  most  ancient  divi- 
sdo  sppeais  tohsTe  heen  into  three  separate  bodies. 
This  is  aOnded  to  in  the  aocoont  of  the  descendants 
(f  Areas,  iHbo  had  three  sons,  Azan,  Aphetdas,  and 
Ebtos,  fitan  whom  sprang  the  difierent  Arcadian 
kb^  (Pans.  TxiL  4) ;  and  this  triple  division  is  also 
seen  m  the  geographical  distribntions  of  the  Arca- 
dians  into  Aames,    Parrhasii,    and  TrapeznntiL 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V,  'AQada.)    In  the  Trojan  war,  how- 
erer,  there  is  cnlf  one  Arcadian  king  mentioned, 
Agapenor,  the  sen  of  Ancaeos,  and  descendant  of 
Aphddas,  idio  saaled  with  the  Arcadians  against 
Troj,  in  60  ships,  which  had  been  supplied  to  them 
bf  AgameanusL    (Horn.  IL  iL  609.)     Previons 
to  the  Tn^an  war  wions  Arcadian  cobnies  are 
sa^  to  hare  been  sent  to  Italj.     Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  settled 
en  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  spot  where  Borne 
was  afterwards  baUt,  and  called  the  town  which  he 
hah  Pallantinm,  after  the  Arcadisn  place  of  this 
same,  finm  which  he  came.  [PAixAimuic.]  That 
these  Arcadian  colonies  are  pore  fictions,  no  one 
woqU  think  of  doobting  at  the  present  day ;  but  it 
has  been  soggested  that  an  explanation  of  them  may 
be  foimd  in  the  nxppositian  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
aats  of  Lstrom  were  Pelssgians,  like  the  Arcadians, 
and  may  thna  have  posseaaed  certain  traditions  in 
coEmnon.    (Ccmp.  ICebohr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  L 
PL  86.) 

On  the  invasion  of  Pdopomiesas  by  the  Dorians, 
the  Arcadiaas,  protected  by  thdr  moontains,  main- 
tained their  independence  (Herod,  ii  171 ;  Strab. 
p.  S33) ;  hnt  the  Spartans,  when  their  power  be- 
easne  noere  fnilly  developed,  made  varions  attempts 
to  obenia  *""^'w»»  over  tiie  Arcadian  towns.    Ao- 
eordin^iiy,  the  Arcadians  fbnght  en  the  side  of  the 
1f>  HH  iiliiifi  in  their  wars  against  Spsrta ;  and  they 
abovnd  tfadr  sympathy  for  the  Messenians  by  re- 
t&nxkf^  tfaera  into  thdr  oonntry,  and  giving  them 
their  dang^!iters  in  marriage  at  the  close  of  the  second 
M^wtfrnan  vrar  (n.  c:  631),  and  by  putting  to  death 
Aristocrates,  king  of  Orchomenns,  because  he  trea- 
cfcerooalj  nhandfrnifd  the  Messenians  at  the  battle 
of  the  Treneh.    (Diod.  zv.  66 ;  PoL  iv.  33 ;  Paus. 
viiL  &  §  10,  seq.)    Since  the  Arcadians  were  not 
wcited  by  aoDj  polkical  league,  and  rarely  acted  in 
coaoert,  till  the  feondation  of  Megalopolis  by  Epa- 
mzDcndaa,  in  B.C.  371,  their  hisUny  down  to  this 
period  is  the  Hstoiy  of  their  separate  towns.    It  is 
only  necnamj  to  mention  here  the  more  important 
events,  leftrring,  for  details,  to  the  separate  articles 
ni4er  the  names  of  thesse  towns.    Most  of  the  Ar- 
cadian famns  were  only  viUages,  each  independent 
cf  the  other,  but  on  the  eastern  froatier  there  were 
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some  ooosiderable  towns,  as  has  been  mentianed 
above.  Of  these  by  fiur  the  most  important  were 
Tegea  and  Mantlneia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and 
Atgolis,  their  territories  consisting  of  the  plain  of 
TripoiUtdL 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Spartans 
made  various  attempts  to  extend  their  dixmnion 
over  Arcadia.  The  whole  of  the  northern  teiritoiy 
of  Sparta  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Arcadian  inhabitants.  The  districts 
of  Scbitu,  BeleminStis,  MaleStis,  and  Caryfttis, 
were  at  one  time  part  of  Arcadia,  bnt  had  been 
conquered  and  annexed  to  Sparta  before  b.  o.  600. 
(Grote,  Ei$L  of  GreeeSy  voL  ii.  p.  588.)  The  Spar- 
tans,  however,  met  with  a  formidahle  resistance  from 
Tegea,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle,  which 
lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Spartans  had  been  frequently  defeated, 
that  Tegea  at  length  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  about  b.  o.  560.  [Tboxa.]  From  this 
time  T^ea  and  the  other  Arcadian  towns  appear 
as  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  ob^ed  her  orders  as  to 
the  disposal  of  thdr  military  force;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  thdr  independence,  and  never 
became  the  subjects  of  Sparta.  In  the  Persian 
wars,  the  Arcadians  fought  under  Sparta,  and  the 
T^eatans  appear  as  the  second  military  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  the  place  of  honour  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  allied  army.  (Herod,  ix.  26.)  Between 
the  battle  of  Plataea  and  the  b^inning  of  the  third 
Messenian  war  (».  e.  between  B.a  479  and  464),  the 
Arcadians  were  again  at  war  with  Sparta.  Of  this 
war  we  have  no  details,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
Spartans  gained  two  great  victories,  one  over  the 
Tegeates  and  Aigives  at  Tegea,  and  another  over 
all  the  Arcadians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Man- 
tineians,  at  Dipaea  (^i'  AnracMnv)  in  the  Maenalian 
territory.  (Herod,  ix.  35;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §  7.)  In 
the  Pebponnesian  war,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  re- 
mained fikithftd  to  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantineia;  but  this  city,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
the  democratical  interest  in  Arcadia,  formed  an 
alUanoe  with  Argos,  and  Athens,  and  Elis,  in  b.  c. 
421,  and  declared  war  against  Sparta.  The  Man- 
tineians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
renew  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  B.a  417.  (Thuc 
V.  29,  seq.,  66,  seq.,  81.)  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  Spartans,  jealous  oi  the  power  of  Mantineia, 
razed  the  waUs  of  the  city,  and  distributed  the  in- 
habitants among  the  four  or  five  villages,  of  which 
they  had  originally  consisted,  b.  a  385.  (Xen. 
i?e/i:v.2.  §§l-^;Diod.xv.  19.)  [MAiminEiA.] 
The  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
by  Epaminoidas  and  the  Thebans  (b.  c.  371), 
destroyed  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  restored  the  independence  of  the  Arcadian 
towns.  This  victoxy  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  restoration  of  Mantineia,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  by  the  fnmation  of  a  political  confederation  in 
Arcadia.  The  person  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  effecting  this  union,  was  a  native  of  Man- 
tineia, named  Lycomedes,  and  his  project  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotian 
chie&.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  aristocraticsl 
parties  at  Orchomenns,  Tegea,  and  other  Arcadian 
towns,  but  it  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Arcadian  people.  They  resolved 
to  found  a  new  dty,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  new  government,  and  to  be  called  Megalopohs, 
or  the  Great  City.  The  foundations  of  the  city 
were  immediately  laid,  and  its  population  was  drawn 
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finom  about  40  pettj  Arcadian  townabips.  |,Me- 
OAix>POUB.]  Of  tJie  ooDstitutiaa  of  the  new  ood- 
federatioa  we  have  veiy  little  information.  We  onlj 
know  that  the  great  coundl  of  the  nation,  wlii<^ 
used  to  meet  at  Megalopolis,  was  called  ol  M^ioi, 
or  the  *<  Ten  Thousand."  (Xen.  ffett.  vi.  5.  §  3, 
eeq.,  viL  1.  §  S8;  Pans.  Tiii.  27;  Diod.  X7.  59.) 
Tins  council  was  evidently  a  representative  assem- 
bly, and  was  not  composed  exdusivelj  of  Megalo- 
pditans;  but  when  and  how  often  it  was  assembled, 
and  whether  there  was  any  smaller  council  or  not, 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  (For 
details,  see  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.88.) 
A  staxiding  army  was  also  formed,  called  EpariH 
('Eirc^tToi),  consisfang  of  5000  men,  to  defend  the 
common  interests  of  &e  confederation.  (Xen.  ffelL 
vii.  4.  §  34,  vii.  5.  §  3{  Diod.  zv.  62,  67 ;  Hesych. 
8.  V,  iwop^ou)  Supported  by  the  Thebans,  the 
Arcadians  were  able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Spartans  to  prevent  the  new  confederacy  from 
becoming  a  reality;  but  they  sostained  one  signal 
defeat  from  die  Spartans  under  Archidamus,  in 
B.  o.  367,  in  what  is  called  the  *^  Tearless  battle," 
although  the  statement  that  10,000  of  the  Arcadians 
and  their  Aigive  allies  were  slain,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  on  the  Spartan  nde,  is  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  (Pint  Ajee.  33;  Diod.  zv.  72; 
Xen.  HelL  vii.  1.  §  28,  seq.)  In  b.  o.  365,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  in 
which  the  fotnner  were  not  only  successful,  but  took 
possessioD  of  01ymj»a,  and  gave  to  the  Pisatans  the 
presidency  of  ihe  Olymfac  games  (364).  The 
members  of  the  Arcadian  government  appropriated 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  treasures  at  Olympu  to  pay 
their  troops;  but  this  proceeding  was  warmly  cen- 
sured by  the  Mantineians,  who  were,  for  some 
reason,  opposed  to  the  supreme  government  The 
latter  was  supported  by  Tegea,  as  well  as  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  Mantineians,  in  consequence,  were 
led  to  ally  tiiemselves  with  their  ancient  enemies 
the  Spartans.  (Xen.  JSTe^Lvii.  4;  Diod.  zv.  77, 
aeq.)  Thus,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia 
were  again  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  confiBderation  was  destroyed 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  di8tuii)ed 
state  of  Arcadia  brought  Epaminondas  at  the  head 
of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus,  in  b.  o.  362 ; 
and  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  was  fbl- 
lowed  by  a  general  peace  among  all  the  belUgerents, 
with  the  ezoepticn  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent 
disturbances  in  Greece,  we  hear  little  of  the  Ar- 
cadians; and  though  Megalopolis  continued  to  be 
an  impoHTtant  city,  the  political  confederation  lost  all 
real  power.  After  the  death  of  Alezander  the  Great, 
we  find  many  of  the  Arcadian  dties  in  the  hands 
of  tyrants;  and  so  little  union  was  diore  between 
the  cities,  that  some  of  them  joined  the  Achaean, 
and  others  the  Aetolian,  league.  Thus  Megalopolis 
was  united  to  the  Achaean  League,  whereas  Oroho- 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantineia,  were  members  of  the 
Aetolian.  (Pol.  il  44,46.)  Subsequently,  the 
whole  of  Arcadia  was  umezed  to  the  Achaean 
League,  to  which  it  continued  to  belong  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  league  by  the  Bomans,  when 
Arcadia,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  [Achaia.] 
like  many  of  the  odier  countries  of  Greece,  Arcadia 
rapidly  declined  under  the  Boman  dominion.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  almost  deserted  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote;  and  of  all  its  ancient  cities  T^ea  was  the 
only  one  still  inhabited  in  his  day.    (Strab.  p.  388.) 
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For  our  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  conn* 
try  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Pausanias,  who  has 
devoted  one  of  his  books  to  a  description  (k  its  dties 
and  their  remains. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia* 
1.  In  TegeatU  (Ttywru),  tiie  SE.  district,  Tk- 
6KA,  with  the  dependent  plaices  ManikgreOfJ^lace, 
GariBo,  Cwytheit, 

2.  In  Mantmioe  (MaprwuHi),  the  district  K.  of 
Tegeatis,  Mahtineia,  with  the  dependent  places, 
Maerckj  Petroaaoct,  Phoezon,  Neatane,  Melangeiay 
Elpniau 

3.  In  StympKaUa  (yLrvpupaXUC),  the  district  N. 
of  Mantinice,  SrYMPHAiiVS,  Ouotrtum,  Alka. 

4.  In  MaenaUa  (VLaupaXid),  so  called  from  Mt 
Maenalos  [Maknalus],  the  district  &  and  W.  of 
Blantinioe,  and  W.  of  Tegeatis:  on  the  road  from 
M^alopoUs  to  Tegea,  Ladoceia  ;  Haemomae 
(^Aliwputr)^  probably  on  the  western  side  of  Mt. 
Tzimbarti  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §3,  44.  §  1;  Ste]^.  B. 
9.  v.;  Leake,  PeloponnencKM,  p.  247);  Orestha- 
siuM,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  Apkroditium 
('A^>poSt(ruir,  Pans.  viii.  44.  §  2);  Athemakum; 
AsEA;  PAUJumuM.  On  the  road  from  Mega- 
lopolis to  Maenalus,  along  the  valley  of  ^e  Helis^ 
Peraetheii  (ncpcutfcis.  Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  27.  §  3, 
36.  §  7),  Ltcoa,  Dipaea,  Suhatia,  Mjilenalus. 
K.  of  Maenalus,  Anemosa  and  Heusboit.  Between 
Pallantium  and  Asea  Eutaea.  The  inhabitants  of 
most  of  these  towns  were  removed  to  Meoaijopous, 
(m  the  foundation  of  the  latter  dty,  which  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Maenalia.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  tlie 
towns  in  the  districts  Maleatis,  Cromitis,  Parrhasia, 
Gynuria,  Eutreda. 

5.  In  Jfaieatis  (Ma\cari5),  a  district  S.  of  Mae- 
nalia, on  the  borders  of  Laomiia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  and  of  Gromitis,  are  called  Aegytae 
by  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  §  4),  because  the  Lacedae- 
monian town  of  Aegys  originally  bdonged  to  Arcadia. 
Malea;  Leuciba,  orLEucTBux;  Phalaesbae; 
Sdrtonvum  (^iprd^rioy,  Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4),  of 
uncertain  dte. 

6.  In  CromUit  (Kpwju^tr),  a  district  west  of 
Maleatis,  on  the  Messenian  frontier:  Cbomi,  or 
Gbomnus;  Gatheae;  Pkaedriat(^*aufylas,Faxu, 
viii.  35.  §  1),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Gamadum,  perhaps  on  the  height  abovB  NeoHAdri, 
(Leake,  Pekpotmenaeoj  p.  236.^ 

7.  In  Parrhasia  (na^^curtic^,  Thuo.  v.  33),  a 
district  on  the  Messenian  frontier,  N.  of  Gromitis 
and  Messenia,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  plain 
of  the  Alphdus:  Macabbab;  Daseae;  Acacb- 
siuif ;  LroosuBA;  THOCsnJL;  Basius;  Gypsela; 
Bathos  ;  Tbapezus  ;  Acontiitm  and  Proieii 
(*Aic^moy,  Ilpoo-ct;),  both  of  uncertain  dte.  (Pans. 
viiL  27.  §  4.)  The  Parrhasii  (Ilo^^^ioi)  are  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  andent  of  the  Arcadian 
tribes.  (Strab.  p.  388;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'A^oFk.) 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Mantineians  had 
eztended  their  supremacy  over  the  Parrhasu,  but 
the  latter  were  restored  to  indqwndenoe  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  421.  (Thucv.  33.^  [Max- 
TDnEiA.]  Homer  mentions  a  townParrkana,  sdd 
to  have  been  founded  by  Parrhasus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or  by  PelsQgus,  son  of  Arestor,  wl^  Leake  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  Lycosuia.  (Hom.  //. 
ii.  608;  Piin.  iv.  10;  Steph.  B.  «. «.  nafipturia.) 
[Ltcosura.]  The  Boman  poets  frequently  us-j 
the  adjectives  Parrhatitis  and  Parrhatis  as  equi- 
valent to  Arcadian.    (Viig.  Aen,  viii.  344,  zL  31 ; 
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Dr.  ItA  Tiu.  315.)      Thna   wa   find  ParrhaMa 

■~       •        "  '1(0.  fart.  iir.  677);   "" 


e.  Inf)^;a)ii»,W.  of  PuriusMMidN.of  Ms- 


9.  1b  ty—'ia,  N.  o(  Ptugdca  mnd  Puriusii; 
£yca«  [(«  Ltoo«]  ;  Thbhoa  ;  Bbixthb  ; 
AkiKuK  ('PuT^),  at  tiw  anSneiKC  of  the  G<r- 
tpnu  ud  AIjlidDa  (Paul.,  nii.  38.  §3);  Tht- 
uiCK ;    drpscs  ;    GobttB  or  GoBmiA ;  Ui- 

KATHA;    BcFOAOJUia;    AUPHEHA. 

la  Id  Ewtnmt  (E^pi^irla),  a  diitiict  betwEcn 

CXoL  BdL  Tu.  1.  §  29.),  (rf  which  ths  fbllaw- 
jng  iDwiB  an  enamoalsd  bf  Panaiuu  (niL  37. 

I  G);  ZocteHim  err  Zoefia  (Zs^fwr  or  Zairh,  Tiii. 
35. 1  6);  CidrUH  (Xsfucria,  viii.  3.  %  4,  35.  §  S); 
nnUcTMl  (nTOAOipfia);  OuMum  (Knvirar); 
Pdwhs  (t^^iitt,  viii.  3S.  g  6).  In  Enlnua, 
then  ns  ■  TiIlEge,  &siu  (Ziciid),  13  stadia  fiim 
H^alDpotB;  then  fclkwed  in  order,  narthoardA, 
CianMi,  nvolom,  Zoetaun  a  Zaeiii,  ai^  Paro- 
rria;  hot  titt  pontkn  nf  t^e  <itliBr  ftMoi  a  doubt- 
ftiL  StnliBmiB  ■peak)  of  a  town  CiilmH  (1;  P- 
Efrpwu),  aid  Unjcliiiii  of  a  town  £^n  ((.  v. 
Elni^);  but  in  PanBamai  tin  name  ii  anlj  fbniid 
uthM  of  Dm  people. 

II.  fa  fffraeatU  (*Hpaf«rii),  iJw  district  in  tha 
V.  IB  tha  badm  of  ™',  Wintg.  tad  Melak- 

13.  lo  Orekomama  CO|>X'>f">'B),  Uie  diitrict 
K.  i£  EoCisi*  and  Cjnoria,  and  E.  of  Heieatii ; 
0»;ifoi<KViJ9 ;  AuLus  ;  Hetbtdhiuii  ;  Fba- 
LAHTBCii;  ThbiboA;  TBDTHia;  A^i>nacru,CaJfiit, 
•nd  Dipoma,  ibrming  ■  Tripolii,  bat  ottienriee 
ankiBwn.  (Paua.  liiL  37.  §  4.)  TUa  Nonacri) 
miut  mat  be  coidbiuidiid  with  the  Nonacrii  in  Phe- 
aesu,  wlare  tha  Stji  Kea. 

13.  In  CapkifotiM  (Kn^uSru),  the  district  N.  and 
W-ofOrcbamema:  Catrtai  and  JToh  (Noirai),  00 
tkeriiBTngaa.     (Tana.  ™L  S3.S§  3,  9.) 

14.  In  nateatiM  {ttrmx,'),  the  dintiict  S.  of 
Caphjatia,  and  ia  tha  N£.  of  Arcadia,  on  tb( 
fnnliiniif  Acbaia:  Phkbkdb;  LtCckia;  Cabtai: 
Pditblkitm:  NoMAcsn. 

15.  In  datoria  (KAiirepfa),  the  diitrict  W.  of 
Pfacneatia:  CLsnoB;  Lusi;  Pads;  Seitaa (tiifiai, 
Paaa.  niL  33.  §  9;  nr.  DeUimi,  Laike,  fWDpon- 
Bouca,  p.  231),  on  the  fimrtierB  if  PujAudia; 
Leuamim    (Anniiriar),    Uaaboa    (MtoMoa), 

a  (Nair«),  Onz  or  Balv  COM.  'AA«iH},  and 

aJHMfa  (AiXiiUfi),    all   «  ths  lirer   Ladon. 

(Paua.  *m.  2S.   S  3;  Leake,  PdepomiavKa,  p. 

16.  CivABTBA,  witb  a  null  ticntorj  N.  of 

17.  In  P^ipUdia  (Jufitia),  a  dirtrict  W.  ef 
OiUvia,  en  the  frmtiosof  Elil:  FsoPHIS,  with 
tke  Tillafe  Tnpaaa. 

18.  b  T^fwria  (e4A.nofa),  the  diitrict  S.  of 
the  preceding,  al»  on  the  timtien  of  Elii;  Thel. 
raaA,  and  Oacatnt  or  Oucab. 

The  lile  of  the  fiiUowing  Arcadian  towna,  men- 
tinned  b7  Stcphnmi  Bj^antiniui,  ii  quite  unknown: 
AOiMtt  CA^Utimi);  AtiAana  CAiMm);  Aaiin 
(AEa^);  Dtrta  (A^p«a);  Diopt  (Aii«j) ;  £[» 
CHAif);  Epl^ra  rE^vpa);  £110  (Efa);  Eujeia 
(E*)w«J,-  ^^  (Tri.)!   ife<fc  CN*l)i  A'er— - 
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(NHTTmrla);   tToitia  (Notfrln);    OeiAalia  (Olxa- 
Afa);  ^iu(ntl\a>);  Phoriria  (*<if>ltia.);  Thauu 


ffiirtu);  Tk^raam  (aufajar). 


AKCATfUH.     [AwTlrDif.] 

ARCESINE,     fAi(OBO<M.J 

AECEUTHUS  ('Aptrnfoi),  a  (mall  tribntarr  of 
the  Ormtta  in  Sjria,  Bowint;  thnmEh  the  idiiii  of 
Antioch.     (Stnb.  itL  p.  761 ;  UalaL  Tiii.  p.  84.) 

A'BCHABIS  ('ApK"*"),  a  riier  of  Pontm.— or 
Anbis,  BB  it  utanda  in  the  lert  of  Gcjlai  (p.  39), — 
appean  to  be  the  Arhiea.  The  distance  from  tlw 
Archabis  to  the  Apaania  v«  reckoned  SO  atadia. 
The  Aichabii  ia  [daced  between  the  PTiitea  and  the 
Apsania.  [G.  L.] 

ARCHAEOTOLIS  qAiixv6n\o\  a  ntj  of 
Colchia,  on  tbe  bctden  of  Iberia,  in  a  to;  strong 
poaition  on  a  rock  near  the  rirer  Phaaii.  At  the 
time  of  the  Bjiantins  eoipre,  it  was  the  cajatal  of 
tha  Lazic  kinnhm.  (Pncop.  B.  G.  iT.  13i  Agalh. 
iii.S,8,17.)  [P.S.] 

AECIIANDBO'POLISCAf.;<:<W(>™ir,lAi.,Harod. 
ii.  97,98;  Steph.B.  I.e.:  fU.'ApxorV'"^'")'),  ■ 
city  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  Nancratia  and  Sail, 
wluch  deriTed  its  name,  according  to  Herodotn;,  from 
Archaudrca  of  Thia,  the  bther-in-lav  of  Danani. 
Ha  ofaeerrea  that  ArchaDdjaa  ia  hot  an  Egyptian 
appellatioiL     fARDBOpoLn  ]  [W.  B.  D.] 

ARCHELA^IS  ('A(>:«;uirt).  1.  In  Cappadoda, 
indon  theBalya,  BIPlinTItatce(vi.3):afgDDd•- 
t»n  of  Aichelaua,  the  Ual  king  of  Capp^oda,  which 
the  emperor  Chradins  made  a  Colonia.  The  aite  i* 
aanuned  to  be  Ah-terai  (Hamilton,  RaeanAa,  id. 
ii.  p.33O;i'0niI.(;ec9.  Jo«n(.Tal.Tiik  p.146);  hat 
Ak-trai  la  nnt  m  the  Hal^  *a  Leake  anppoaea. 
Ah-trai  is  in  38°  Siy  N.  iat.,  "in  an  epen  and 
weU-cnltivaled  Talley,  thmngb  which  a  amall  atream 
called  the  Beyai-Sa  flowa  into  the  uJt  lake  of  Koch- 
luear."  Ai^terai,  howeFcr,  agreea  TB17  well  with 
tha  pnition  of  Archalaia  aa  laid  down  in  the  Itine. 
lariea,  and  Plinj  may  ha*a  been  mialed  in  anjqnaing 
the  Btnam  cm  which  it  atood  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Halya.  [G.  L.] 

S.  A  TiBaga  built  b;  Arcbelana,  aoo  of  Herod 


Tablea  ISIlP.noithof  Jericho.  (Reland. i>abejl. 
p.  376,  oomp.  plBle,  p.  4!1.)  [E.  B.J.J 

ARCI,  a  ei^  of  Hiapama  Btatica,  ud  a  colwy, 
ia  identified  by  ccena  and  inaCTpticHia  with  tbe  Tuina 
at.dmuonthe  ffiunJaJeCa,  E.ofXcr«t.  (Floru, 
ix.  p.  90,  1.  p.  48.)  [PS.] 

ABCIDA'VA  (roi.  PeuL;  -AiiytSaBa,  Ptol.  iii. 
8.  §  9),  a  dtj  of  l>aiaa,  m  the  rowl  from  Vhnint. 
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ciom  to  Tiviscomi  probably  near  Safka  or  <SZtilMa, 
on  the  river  Nera,  [P.  S.3 

ABCOBBI'GA  ('A^^piTa,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §58: 
Arcobrigensea,  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4:  Arco9)j  a  atipen- 
diary  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  HiwpKnia  Tarnuxmensis, 
between  Segontia  and  Aquae  Bilbitanonun,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesamnguata.  (Jti$L 
AnL  pp.  437,  438.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGONNE'SUS  (^hpit6vvii<ros),  a  small  ishmd  of 
Garia,  near  to  the  mainland,  and  south  of  Halicar- 
nassoB.  It  is  now  called  Orak  Ada,  When  Alez^ 
ander  besieged  Halicamassns,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  this  island.  (Arrian,  Anab,  i.  28 ;  Strabo,  p. 
656;  Chart  of  ike  Prom,  qfEaHcaimasnUj  ^.,  in 
Beaufort's  JTaramofMa;  Hamilton,  i2eMarc^,ii.  34.) 

Strabo  (p.  643)  mentions  an  island,  Aspis,  between 
Teos  and  Lebedns,  and  he  adds  that  It  was  also 
called  Aroonnesns.  Ghandler,  who  saw  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  says  tiiat  it  is  called  Carabash. 
Barbie  da  Bocage  (Trandation  of  Chandler's  Tra- 
9e2»,  i.  p.  422)  says  that  it  is  (^ed  in  the  charts 
Sa^nU-EttphiiniB,  This  aeems  to  be  the  island 
Maoris  of  Liyy  (zxxvii.  28),  for  he  describes  it  as 
opposite  to  the  promontory  on  whidi  Myonnesns  was 
situated.  Gramer  {Aaia  Minor,  toL  i.  p.  355^  takea 
Maoris  to  be  a  different  island  from  Aspis.    |[G.  L.^ 

ABDABDA,  AKDAUDA  Qkp^iS^  'ApSo^ida), 
signifying  the  dty  of  the  teoen  godtj  was  Uie  name 
given  by  the  Alani  or  the  Tauri  to  the  city  of 
Thbodobia  on  the  Tauric  Ghersanese.  (^Anon, 
PeripL  Pont.  Evx.  p.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ARDAKIS  or  ABDAKIA  CApSoyls  fr/ia,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §  2;  Peripi.;  'ApSoyfo,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  cor- 
rupted into  'ApSoi^irf,  xriL  p.  838 :  JZos-o^i/tZAr), 
a  low  promontoiy,  with  a  roadstead,  (m  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  that  part  of  Marmarica  which  belonged 
to  Gyrene,  between  Petra  Magna  and  Mcaielans  Por- 
tos;  at  the  point  where  the  coast  suddenly  fidls  off 
to  the  S.  before  the  oommenoement  of  the  Gatabath- 
mus  Magnus.  [P.  S.] 

A'BDEACA/)5^:  Eih.  'ApMrnis,  Ardeas,  -fitis), 
a  very,  ancient  dty  of  Latium,  still  called  Ardea, 
aitoatod  on  a  small  river  about  4  mileafrom  the  sea* 
coast,  and  24  milea  S.  of  Borne.  Pliny  and  Mela 
reckon  it  among  the  maritime  dties  of  Latium: 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  more  oorrectiy  place  it  inland, 
but  the  former  great^  overstates  its  distance  frxon 
tbesea  at  70  stadia.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9 ;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Strab.  T.  p.  232;  Ptol.  iu.  1.  §  61.)  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  adty  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerfrd'in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Giroe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  V,  *Api4a);  but  the  more  common  tradi- 
tion, followed  by  Virgil  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  So- 
Itnus,  represented  it  as  fonnded  by  IhtnaB,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Both  accounts  may  be  consi- 
dered as  pointing  to  a  Pelasgic  origin;  and  Niebuhr 
regards  it  as  the  capital  or  chief  dty  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  considers  the 
name  of  its  king  Turmit  as  connected  with  that  of 
the  Tyrrheniant,  (Yiig.  Aon,  viL  410;  Plin.  Ic; 
Solin.  2.  §  5;  Niebohr,  voL  i.  p.  44,  vd.  ii.  p.  21.) 
It  appeals  in  the  legendary  hiBtory  of  Aeneas  as  the 
capital  of  the  ButnU,  a  people  who  had  disappeared 
or  become  absorbed  into  the  Latin  nation  before  the 
commencement  of  the  historical  period:  but  their 
king  Tumus  is  represented  as  dependent  on  T^Mipti^i, 
thoogh  holding  a  separate  soverdgnty.  The  tra- 
4ition  mentioned  by  Livy  (xzi.  7),  that  the  Ardeana 
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had  united  with  the  Zacynthians  in  the  foundation 
of  Sagxmtum  in  Spain,  also  points  to  the  eariy  power 
and  prosperity  ascribed  to  the  dty.  In  the  historical 
period  Ardca  had  become  a  purely  Latin  dty,  and 
ita  name  appears  among  the  thlrtjT  which  constituted 
the  Latin  League.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  61.)  According 
to  the  recdved  hbtory  of  Borne,  it  was  bedeged  by 
Tarquinins  Superbus,  and  it  was  during  this  long- 
protracted  dege  that  the  events  occurred  which  led 
to  the  ezpulfflon  of  this  monarch.  (Liv.  L  57 — 60 ; 
Dion.  Hal.  iv.  64.)  But  thongh  we  are  told  that, 
in  consequence  of  that  levdution,  a  truce  for  15 
years  was  concluded,  and  Ardea  was  not  taken,  yet 
it  appears  immediately  afterwards  in  the  first  trmty 
with  Garthage,  as  one  of  the  dties  then  subject  to 
Borne.  (PoL  ilL  22.)  It  is  equally  remarkable 
that  though  the  Booian  lustorians  speak  in  high 
terms  of  tibe  wealth  and  prosperity  it  then  enjoyed 
(Liv.  i.  57),  it  seems  to  have  frtsn  this  time  sunk 
into  compantive  indgnificanre,  and  never  appears  in 
history  as  takmg  a  prominent  part  among  the  dties 
of  Latimn.  The  next  mention  we  find  of  it  is  on 
occadon  of  a  dispute  with  Arida  for  possession  of  the 
vacant  territory  of  Gorioli,  whidi  was  referred  by 
the  consent  of  the  two  dties  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Bomans,  who  iniquitoudy  pronounced  the  disputed 
lands  to  belong  to  theinadves.  (Liv.  iiL  71,  72.) 
Notwithstanding  this  injury,  the  Ardeates  were  in- 
duced to  renew  their  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Borne :  and,  shortly  after,  their  dty  being  agitated 
by  internal  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, the  former  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Bomans,  with  whose  aid  they  overcame  the  popular 
party  and  their  Volscian  allies.  But  these  troubles 
and  the  expulsion  of  a  large  number  of  the  defeated 
party  had  reduced  Ardea  to  a  low  condition,  and  it 
was  content  to  reodve  a  Roman  colony  for  ite  pro- 
tection against  the  Volscians,  b.  c  442.  (Uy.  iv. 
7,  9,  11 ;  Diod.  xiL  34.)  In  the  legendary  hiatofj 
of  GamUlus  Ardea  plays  an  important  part :  it 
affiuded  him  an  asylum  in  his  exfle;  and  the  Ardeates 
are  represented  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  very 
apocryphal  rict<nries  by  which  the  Bntnans  are  said 
to  have  avenged  themadves  on  the  Gauls.  (Lir.  t. 
44,  48;  Plut.  CamilL  23,  24.) 

From  this  time  Ardea  disappears  fitm  history  as 
an  independent  dty;  and  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
on  occasion  of  the  great  final  struggle  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  in  B.  a  340.  It  appears  to  have  gra- 
dually lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  "  Colo- 
nia  Latina,"  and  was  one  of  the  twdve  which  in  b.  c. 
209  declared  themsdves  unable  to  bear  any  longer 
their  ahare  of  the  burthens  cast  on  them  by  the  Second 
Punic  War.  (Liv.  zzvii.  9.)  We  may  hence  pre- 
sume that  it  was  then  already  in  a  dedining  state; 
thongh  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  podtion,  we 
find  it  selected  in  b.  a  186  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment of  Mhiius  Geninius,  one  of  the  chief  persons 
implicated  in  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  (Liv. 
xxiix.  19.)  It  afterwards  sufeed  severdy,  in 
common  witii  the  other  dties  of  this  part  of  riatium, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites  during  the  dvil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla:  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place.  Virgil 
also  tdls  us  that  there  remained  of  Ardea  only  a 
great  name,  but  ite  fortune  was  past  away.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  232;  Tug.  Aen.  vu.  413;  SiL  Ital.  L  291.) 
The  unhealthiness  of  its  dtuation  and  neighbour- 
hood, noticed  by  Strabo  and  various  other  writera 
rstrab.  p.  231;  Seneca,  Ep,  105;  MJartial,  iv.  60), 
doubtlees  oontrQ)uted  to  its  decay:  and  Juvenal  tells 
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Tu  that  in  liis  tone  the  tune  elephants  hftlnnging  to 
the  emperor  woe  kept  in  the  territorj  of  Ardea  (zii. 
105);  aproof  that  it  most  have  been  then,  as  at  the 
jRHot  day,  in  great  part  nncoltiyated.  We  find 
meotionof  aiediatribatianof  its  ^ager"  by  Hadrian 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  which  woold  indicate  an 
attempt  at  its  reviya], — bat  the  effort  seems  to 
have  been  nnsnccessfiil:  no  ftuther  mentian  of  it 
oeenxs  in  histoiy,  and  the  aheence  of  ahnost  all  in- 
flcri^iops  of  imperial  date  coofirms  the  fiujt  that  it 
bad  sank  into  insignificance.  It  probaUy,  however, 
oever  ceased  to  exist,  as  it  retained  its  name  unaltered, 
and  a  **■  casteQmn  Aideae  ^  is  mentifmed  early  in  the 
middle  ages, — probably,  like  the  modem  town,  occn- 
pyin^  the  ancient  citadeL    (Nibby,  yoL  L  p.  231.) 

The  modem  Tillage  of  Artka  (a  poor  place  with 
€aiy  176  xobabitants,  and  a  great  castellated  man- 
na bekmiging  to  the  Dukes  of  Cesarini)  occnpies 
the  level  sxurfiMse  of  a  hill  at  the  conflnence  of  two 
sarrofw  TaDejB :  this,  which  evidnitly  coostitated  the 
•Dd«Bt  Arx  or  citadel,  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to 
a  much  broader  and  more  ejEteosiTe  plateau,  on  which 
itood  the  andent  dty.  No  vestiges  of  this  esist 
(though  the  site  ia  still  called  by  the  peasants  Ci- 
rata  Vecdkid);  bat  on  the  NE.,  where  it  is  again 
jaaed  to  the  tdble-land  beyond,  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
is  a  Tut  mound  or  Agger,  eztendbg  across  from 
▼aOej  to  Tall^,  and  tiarersed  by  a  gateway  in  its 
oentre;  while  aboat  half  a  mile  farther  is  another 
simikr  Domd  of  equal  dhnpnaons.  These  ramparts 
were  protahfy  the  only  regular  fortifications  of  the 
cxtytelf;  the  predpitoos  banks  of  tafo  rock  towards 
the  ^sUkfa  on  each  side  needing  no  additional  de- 
fmee.  The  dtadel  was  fortified  on  the  side  towards 
the  dtf  by  a  double  fosse  or  ditch,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
ss  well  as  bj  massiTe  walls,  huge  portions  of  which 
are  still  prKenred,  aa  wdl  as  of  those  which  crowned 
tl»  cnst  of  the  d^  towards  the  valleys.  They  are 
built  ci  imgnlar  square  blocks  of  tofo:  bat  some 
portiens  appear  to  liave  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
(Gdl,  Tcp.  of  Borne,  pp.  97—100;  Nibby,  Dm- 
form  di  BomOj  voL  L  pp.  233 — ^240.)  There  eadst 
no  other  remains  of  any  importance :  nor  can  the 
mte»  be  traced  of  the  ancient  temples,  which  coati- 
nned  to  be  objects  of  veneraticm  to  the  Bomans  when 
Anfea  had  already  fiJIen  into  decay.  Among  these 
PliBf  particalarly  mentions  a  tempJe  of  Jono,  which 
was  •^H^»«>^  wiUi  andent  pointings  of  great  merit; 
for  the  cseentioa  of  which  the  painter  (a  Greek 
artist)  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  dty.* 
In  another  passage  he  speaks  oi  paintings  in  tem- 
pfes  at  Azdea  (probably  different  from  the  above), 
which  were  believed  to  be  more  andent  than  the 
fbandatioa  of  Borne.  (Plin.  zzzv.  3.  s.  6, 10.  s.  37.) 
Bcddes  these  temples  in  the  dty  itself,  Strabo  tells 
OS  that  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  temple  of 
Yenns  (^K^paUoiOp),  where  the  Latins  annually  as- 
sembled fiv  a  great  festival  This  is  evidently  the 
sfcit  mentianed  by  Flinj  and  Mela  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  it  a  town  of  the  name 
of  ApBBODiiiuif ;  its  exact  dte  is  unknown,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  between  Ardea  and  Antium, 

*  CoDceniing  tlie  name  and  origin  of  the  painter, 
which  are  written  in  the  common  editions  of  Pliny 

**  Marcus  Ludins  Elotas  AetoUa  oriundus,** 
fiv  wludi  SiUig  would  substitute 

**  Pltotias  Maicns  Cleoetas  Alalia  exoriundus,*' 
see  the  art  Jjudmt,  in  Biogr.  Diet,  and  Sillig's  note 
a  the  pasaagey  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny.    But 
^  <™wyfflfipn  Alalia  is  scarcely  tenable. 
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and  not  &r  from  the  sea-coast    (Sirab.  t.  p.  232  ; 
Plin.  ill  5,  9;  MeU,  ii.  4.) 

The  Via  Akdkatika,  which  led  direct  from 
Bome  to  Ardea,  is  mentioned  in  the  Curioaum  Urhit 
(p.  26,  ed.  PreUer)  among  the  roads  which  issued 
from  the  gates  of  Bome,  as  well  as  by  Festus  (v 
Beiricibue,  p.  282,  Jf. ;  Inscr.  ap,  Gruter,  p.  1139. 
12).  It  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a  short  distance 
fnm  Bome,  and  passed  by  the  fimns  now  called 
Tor  Naranekt,  CiccAiffnola,  and  Tor  di  Noma  (so 
called  from  its  pontion  at  the  nmt4  mile  from  Rome) 
to  the  jSoZ/orola,  15  B.  mOes  finom  the  dtj :  a  spot 
where  there  is  a  pool  of  oold  sulphureous  water, 
partly  suixounded  by  a  rocky  ridge.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  sooree  mentioned  by  Vitru- 
vius  ('  Pons  in  Ardeatino,'  viii.  3)  as  analogous  to 
the  Aquae  Albnlae ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  the  site  also  of  the  Oracle  of  Fannus,  so  pictu- 
resquely described  by  Mrgil  (Am.  vii.  61).  This 
has  beoi  transferred  by  many  writers  to  the  source 
of  the  Albula,  but  the  locality  in  question  agreea 
much  better  with  the  description  in  Virgil,  though 
it  has  kst  much  of  its  gloomy  character,  since  the 
wood  has  been  cleared  away ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Albunea  may  not  have  had  a  shrine  here  as 
weU  as  at  Tibur.  (See  Gell.  2.  c.  pw  102 ;  Nibby, 
vd.  ii.  pw  102.)  From  the  Solfarata  to  Ardea  tlie 
ancient  road  coincides  with  the  modem  one :  at  the 
church  of  Sta  Procvla,  4^  miles  frxim  Ardea,  it 
crones  the  Bio  Torto,  probably  the  andent  Numi- 
dus.  [Numcius.]  No  andent  name  is  preserved 
for  the  stream  which  flows  by  Ardea  itself,  now 
called  the  Fotto  delF  Jncattro.  The  actual  dis- 
tsnce  from  Bome  to  Ardea  by  this  road  is  nearly 
24  miles ;  it  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  at  160 
stadia  (20  R  miles),  while  Eutropius  (i.  8)  calls  it 
only  Id  miles.  [£.  H.  B.] 

A'BDEA  ("A/^Sca),  a  town  m  the  interior  of 
Persis,  &W.  of  Pereepolis.  (Ptd.  zi.  4.  §  5 ;  Amm. 
Marc  zxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

ABDELICA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Puchiera,  at 
the  S£.  angle  of  the  Lacos  Benacus  {Logo  di 
Garda),  just  where  the  Mincius  issued  from  the 
lake.  The  name  is  found  under  the  oormpted  f^rm 
Ariolica  in  the  Tab.  Pent,,  which  correctly  places  it 
between  Brizia  and  Verona;  the  trae  ibrm  is  pre- 
served by  inscriptions,  from  one  of  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  trading  place,  with  a  corporataon  of 
ship-owners,  '*  collegium  navlculariomm  Ardeliceur 
slum."     (Orell.  In$er,  4106.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ABDETTUS.     [Athehab.] 

ABDEBICCA  ('Apd^ucxa),  a  small  place  in  As- 
syria on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Herod,  i. 
185),  about  which  the  couxse  of  the  Euphrates  was 
made  very  tortuous  by  artificial  cuts.  The  passage 
of  Herodotus  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  the  site  of 
Arderioca  unknown. 

Herodotus  (vi.  119)  gives  the  same  name  to 
another  place  in  Gissia  to  which  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  removed  the  captives  of  Eretria.  It  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  210  stadia  finom  Susa  {Sug), 
and  40  stadia  from  the  spring  firom  which  were  got 
asphalt,  salt,  and  oil.  [Q.  L.] 

ABDIAEI  ('ApSiaZoi),  an  niyrian  people  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  probably  inhabited  Mt.  Aidion, 
which  the  same  geographer  describes  as  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  through  the  centre  of  Dalmatia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

ABDOBBI'OA  (Cortina),  a  sea-port  town  of  the 
Artabri,  in  the  NW.  of  Spain,  on  the  great  golf 
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caUed  Portas  Aitabronmi  (Boy  of  CoruRa  and 
Ferrol),  The  above  is  probaUj  the  right  fonn  of 
the  name,  bat  the  MS6.  difier  greatlj.  (Mda,  iii 
1.  §  9.)  [P.  S.1 

ABDUENNA  (^Ap»o6on>a  0Xi|:  Ardemieti),  the 
laigest  forest  in  Gallia  in  Oaesai's  time.  (B,  G, 
Y.  3,  tL  29,  33.)  He  describes  it  in  one  passage 
as  extending  from  the  Rhine,  through  the  midst  of 
the  territtny  of  the  Treriri,  to  the  borders  of  the 
territorj  of  the  Bemi;  and  in  another  passage  as 
extending  from  the  bsnks  of  the  Bhine  aai  the  bor- 
ders of  Uie  Treviri  more  than  500  Boman  miles  to 
the  Nervii.  From  a  third  passage  we  maj  collect 
that  he  supposed  it  to  extend  to  the  Scaldis,  Schdde. 
Accordinglj  it  was  inelnded  in  the  coonfary  of  the 
Belgae.  D'AnviUe  coigectores  that  the  readmg  of 
Caesar,  instead  of  "  miUibosque  amplins  ID  in 
longitadinem,"  shoold  be  €L.  Orostos  (vL  10), 
who  is  here  cq>7ing  Caesar,  has  "  plus  qnam  qnin- 
genta  millia  passwun"  (ed.  Haysiicamp);  but  the 
old  editions,  according  to  D^Anville,  have  L  in- 
stead of  IkJ.  Strabo  (p.  194)  says  that  the  Arda- 
enna  is  a  forest,  not  of  lofty  trees;  an  extensive 
forest,  but  not  so  huge  as  those;  describe  it  who 
make  it  4,000  stadia,  that  is,  500  Boman  miles,  or 
exactly  what  the  text  of  Caesar  has.  (See  Gros- 
knrd's  Translation,  toL  i.  p.  835,  and  his  note.) 
It  seems,  then,  that  Strsbo  must  then  be  reforing 
to  what  he  found  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  He 
makes  the  Ardoenna  indude  the  eountry  of  the 
Morini,  Atrebates,  and  E3>urones,  and  consequently 
to  extcaid  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  and  into 
the  Belgian  province  of  lAegb  on  the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  500  Boman  miles  is  a  great 
error,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Caesar  made  the 
mistake.  The  error  is  probably  due  to  his  copyists. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coblenz,  the  most  eastern 
limit  that  we  can  give  to  the  Arduenna,  to  the 
source  of  the  Sambre,  is  not  above  300  Boman 
mOes;  and  the  whole  distance  frtnn  Coblenz  to  the 
North  Sea,  measured  past  the  sources  of  tiie  Sambre, 
is  not  mudi  more  than  800  miles.  The  Arduenna 
comprehended  part  of  the  Prussian  territoiy  west  of 
the  Bhine,  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembouxg,  of  the 
French  department  of  Ardennes,  to  ^Hiidi  it  gives 
name,  and  a  small  part  of  the  south  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a  rugged  country,  hilly,  but  not  mountainous. 

The  name  Arduenna  appears  to  be  descriptive,  and 
may  mean  "  forest."  A  woodland  tract  in  Warwick- 
shire is  still  called  Arden.  It  was  once  a  iaige  forest, 
extending  frxym  the  Trent  to  the  Severn.      [G.  L.] 

ABDYES  C^vcf),  A  tribe  of  Celtae,  whom 
Polybius  (iii.  47)  places  in  the  upper  or  noorthem 
▼alley  of  the  Bhone,  as  he  calls  it.  His  description 
clearly  applies  to  tin  Valais,  down  which  the  Bhone 
flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  canton  of 
Valais  there  is  a  village  still  caDed  Ardon  in  the 
division  of  the  Valais,  named  Gont^.       \Q.  L.] 

ABEA,  or  ABIA.     [Aretias.] 

ABEBBIGIUM,  a  town  or  village  of  the  Salasri, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on 
the  road  from  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  pass  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  25  M.  P.  from  the  farmer  city.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp^  345,  347;  Tab.  Pent.)  This  distance 
coincides  with  the  position  of  Pri  St  Didietf  a  con- 
siderable village  in  an  opening  of  the  upper  valley 
of  AottOf  just  where  the  great  streams  ftcm  the 
southern  fiank  of  MotU  Bhme  join  the  Dorc^  which 
descends  from  t^e  Pedt  St,  Bernard.  As  the  first 
tolerably  open  space  in  the  valley,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  halting-place  of  Hannibal  after 
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his  passage  of  the  Graian  Alps.  (Wickham  and 
Cramer,  Pcutetge  of  ffannibaif  p.  113,  seq.)  It  is 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Cramont,  a  moun- 
tain whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  Cbe- 
MONis  Juouic.     (Liv.  XXL  38.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

ABECCMICL    [VoiiCAK.] 

ABEIO'PAGUS.    tATHmrAB.] 

ABELA'TE  (also  Arelatum,  Arelas,  *Ap^^rat: 
Eth.  Ardatensis:  Aries),  a  city  of  the  Provincia  or 
GalKa  Narbonensis,  first  menticoed  by  Caesar  {B.  C. 
L  36,  ii.  5),  who  had  some  ships  buHt  there  for  the 
siege  of  Masdlia.  Hie  place  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhone,  where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches.  It  was  connected  by  roads  with  Valentia 
(Valenee)^  wi&  Masdlia  (^MctrteiUe);  with  Forum 
Julii  (/V^'ms),  witli  Bardno  in  Spain  {Bareehna); 
and  with  other  places.  This  city  is  supposed  to  be  the 
pkce  called  Theline  in  the  Ora  JfaHiima  (v.  679) 
of  Festus  Avienus ;  and  as  Theline  appears  to  be  a 
significant  Greek  term  (.^X^),  D*Anville  (A"o- 
iiee,  &c,  AreiaUt)^  and  others  found  a  confirmation 
of  the  name  of  Avienus  in  a  stone  discovered  near 
Aries,  with  the  inscription  Mammillaria ;  but  the 
stone  is  a  mfle-stone,  and  the  true  reading  on  it  is 
*'  MassiL  MOliar.  L",  that  is,  the  first  mile -stone  on 
the  way  from  Arelate  to  Mawsilia ;  a  signal  instance 
of  the  blunders  which  may  be  made  l^  trusting  to 
careless  copies  of  inscriptions,  and  to  fidse  etymo- 
logies (Walckenaer,  G^.  dee  Gautety.  Arelate  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Sdyes,  after  whose  conquest 
by  the  Bomans  (b.  c.  123),  we  may  suppose  that 
the  place  fell  under  their  dcxninion.  It  became  a 
Boman  cdony,  apparently  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
with  the  name  of  Sextani  attadied  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  soldiers  of  ihe  sixth  I^on  being 
settled  there  (Plin.  ilL  4) ;  and  this  name  is  con- 
firmed l^^  an  inscription.  Another  inscription  gives 
it  also  the  cognomen  Julia.  In  6tzabo*8  time 
(p.  181)  it  was  the  centre  of  consLdersble  trade,  and 
Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Arelate  as  one  of  the  diief 
cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  place  was  im- 
proved by  Constantaue,  and  a  new  town  was  baUt, 
probably  by  him,  opposite  to  the  old  one,  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  stream;  and  fn»n  this  circumstance 
Arelate  was  afterwards  called  CcHistantina,  as  it  is 
said.  Ausooins  (^Urh.  NobiL  viiL)  accordingly  calls 
Arelate  Ag»kXy  and  speaks  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
on  the  river.  The  new  dty  of  Constantiiie  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  suburb  of  THnquetaille,  in 
the  ishmd  of  La  Camargtiey  which  is  fiwmed  by  the 
bifrircation  of  the  Bhone  at  ^rliss.  Arelate  was  the 
residence  of  the  praefect  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of 
Honorius ;  and  there  was  a  mint  in  the  city. 

The  Boman  remains  of  Arlet  are  very  numerous. 
An  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  was  found  buried 
with  earth  some  centuries  ago,  and  it  was  set  np  in 
1675  in  one  of  the  squares.  It  seems  that  the 
obelisk  had  remained  on  the  spot  idiere  it  was  ori- 
ginally landed,  and  had  never  been  erected  by  the 
Bomans.  The  amphitheatre  of  Arlet  is  not  so 
perfect  as  that  of  Nemausus  (iVimes),  but  the  di- 
mensions are  much  larger.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
was  capable  of  coihaining  at  least  20,000  persons. 
The  larger  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  is  466  foet 
A  part  of  the  old  cemetery.  Campus  Elysiiis,  now 
Elitoampt,  contains  ancient  tombs,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian.  [G.  L.] 

ABEMOBICA.    [Abmorica.] 

ABENACUM,  is  mentioned  by  Tadtna  (^ffisL 
T.  20)  as  the  station  of  tiie  tenth  legion,  when 
Civilis  attacked  the  Bomans  at  Arenacnm,  Bata- 
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Todanon,  tuad  other  pkoes.  Some  geogni]dierB  have 
Hafl^ifM^  Axenacfun  with  Amkmm,  bat  D'Anville 
ad  Wakkoiaer  place  it  at  Aert  near  Henemi. 
In  the  AnUmaob  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Lvgdonnm 
(Ldden),  to  Argentoratnm  (JSirauburg),  &e  fifth 
fbod  from  Loi^danam,  not  indnding  Lngdunun,  is 
HareDstio,  whldh  is  the  same  as  Arenacimi.  The 
next  (iaee  oo  the  nwite  is  Bugiiiatio.  Boxginatio 
ako  frUowa  AienatiG  in  the  Table ;  bat  the  phuie 
before  Aienatio  in  the  Table  is  Noviomagos  (iVt- 
ac^ea};  in  the  Itin.  the  station  which  precedes 
Harenado  ia  Carro  (^Bhenm),  ss  it  is  sapposed. 
It  is  eertain  that  Arenatio  is  not  Amkeim.  [Q.  L.] 
AUKS XV.  MONTES)  according  to  the  common 
text  at  Hiny  (iii*  1.  s.  3),  are  the  sand-hills  (Are- 
Mat  Gcrdas)  along  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
NW.of  the  month  of  the  Baetis.  Bat  Sillig  adopts, 
frcmsome  of  the  beat  USSw,  tiie  reading  Maruni 
HoDtes.     [Uabiakvb.]  [P.  S.] 

ABE'NE  CA^mf),  a  town  mentioned  bj  Homer 
ss  bdoDging  to  the  dominions  of  NestoTi  md  ntn- 
ated  near  the  spot  where  the  Minjeios  flows  into 
the  Ma.  (Ham.  77.  iL  591,  jd.  723.)  Italsoooeais 
m  the  Honwric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (423),  in  ooignnc- 
tka  with  other  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelo> 
pomesos.  Aooording  to  Poasanias  (ir.  2.  §  4,  3. 
§  7%  it  was  boiH  hj  Aphareos,  who  called  it  after 
Areae,  bodi  hia  wife  and  his  sister  by  the  same 
mother.  It  was  oommaolj  sapposed  in  later  times 
that  Aioe  oocopied  the  site  of  Samoa  or  Samia  in 
TiiphjIiB^  near  the  month  of  the  Anigrns,  which 
was  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mmjeias.  (Strab. 
ToL  pi  346;  Pans.  t.  6.  §  2.) 

ABEOH  (*Af«<ir),  a  smiJl  stresm  m  Persis. 
(Azrian,  Imdic  38.)  [V.] 

ASEOPOLIS,  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab.  S. 
Jerome  expiains  the  nsme  to  be  oompoonded  of  the 
Heteew  word  (T?  Ar  or  Ir)  signiiying  "  dty  "  and 
its  Greek  equhaicBt  (w6his\  "non  nt  pleriqne 
esatxmaiit  qnod  "ApwSj  i.  e.  Martis,  dvitas  sit "  (in 
Jtm.  zt.)l  He  states  that  the  waBs  of  this  dty 
were  sb^cen  down  by  an  earthquake  in  his  infimcy 
(cire;,  a.  d.  31 5).  It  was  dtnated  on  the  soath  side 
of  the  BiTcr  Amroir,  and  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Isiaefites  (Heat  il.9,  29;  Eoseb.  OnomatL  tub  ifoc. 
^Afnew),  Bwkhsrdt  soggests  that  its  site  may  be 
maked  by  the  mined  tank  near  Mehatei-el'HqiJ,  a 
fittle  to  the  Booth  of  the  Anon  (pu  374).  [G.W.J 

ASETHirSA.  1.  CApc0o«era:j&Cl.*AfcM(riof, 
AreChnsniay  Plin.  t.  23),  a  dty  of  Syria,  not  &r  finom 
Apamea,  sitoated  between  Ejnphania  and  Emesa. 
(Anion.  lizn.;  Hierodea.)  Sdeocos  Nicator,  in  por- 
Boanoe  of  his  naoal  pQli<7',  Hdlenlzed  the  name. 
(Apfian,  Sfr.  57.)  It  supported  Caedlias  Bassos 
in  hb  lenitL  (Strab.  p.  753),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Zodnma  (L  52)  as  racerring  Amelian  in  his  cam- 
paign  ^gainst  Zeaobia.  (For  Marcos,  the  well-known 
bishop  of  Aiethaaa,  see  Diet,  of  Biog,  «.  v.)  It 
aftowanh  took  the  Mme  of  Ra»tam  ( Abnlf .  Tai>, 
Sfr.  p.  22),  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by 
the  flame  author  (An.  Mm,  ii.  213,  ir.  429).  Irby 
and  Mangles  Tidted  this  place,  and  foond  some  re- 
maina  (p^  254). 

2.  (Nazuk"),  a  lake  of  Armenia,  throagh  which  the 
Tigris  fltnrs,  aooording  to  Pliny  (vL  31).  He  de- 
sc^Ms  the  rirer  as  flowing  thxoogh  the  lake  with- 
out any  iatenniztaie  of  the  waters.  Bitter  (Erd- 
hmdtf  ToL  X.  pp.  85,  90,  101 ;  comp.  Kinneir, 
TrwBdg,  p.  383)  identifies  it  with  the  lake  NasAJe, 
wbich  is  shoot  13  miles  in  length,  and  5  in  breadth 
sf  ihi  oeatie.    The  water  is  stated  to  be  sweet  and 
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wholesome,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  ao- 
coont  of  PHny.  [£.  B.  J.] 

3.  A  foontain  at  Syracose.     [Stbacusax.] 

4.  A  foontain  dose  to  Chalds  in  Eoboea,  which 
was  sometimes  distorbed  by  rolcanio  agency.  Di- 
caearchos  says  that  its  water  was  so  abondant  as 
to  be  sa£Sdent  to  sapply  the  whok  dty  with  water. 
(Dicaearch.  B(ot  i^t  *£>Ad8ot,  p.  146,  ed.  Fnhr; 
Strab.  i.  p.  58,  X.  p.  449;  Eorip.  Ipiig.  m  A^ 
170;  PUn.  iy.  12.)  There  were  tame  fiah  kept 
in  this  fountain.  (Athen.Tiii  p.  331,  e.  f.)  Leake 
says  that  this  celebrated  fointain  has  now  totally 
disappeared.    (Ncrtkem  Greece,  voL  ii.  p^  255.) 

5.  A  foontam  in  Ithaca.     FIthaca.] 

6.  A  town  of  Bisaltia  in  Macedonia,  in  the  pass 
of  Anion,  a  little  N.  of  Bromiscos,  and  odebrated 
for  oontainixig  the  sepolchre  of  Eoripides.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxrii.  4;  Itin.  HierosoL  p.  604;  Leake, 
Northern  Qreeee,  toL  ilL  p.  170.)  We  learn  from 
Scylaz  (c.  67)  that  it  waa  an  ancient  Chreek  cdony. 
It  was  probiJ)ly  foonded  by  the  Chalddians  of  Eo- 
boea, who  may  have  called  it  after  the  celebrated 
foontain  in  the  neighboorfaood  of  thdr  city.  Ste- 
phanas B.  (s.  «.)  erroneoosly  calls  it  a  dty  of 
Thrace.  It  was  dther  firam  tins  pkoe  or  firom  Bro- 
miscos that  the  fortified  town  of  Rentine  arose, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
historians.     (Tafd,  TheuahnicOf  p.  68.) 

ABE'TIAS  CApifTfdf),  a  small  ishmd  on  the 
coast  of  Pontos,  30  stadia  east  of  Phanuuaa  ( JTero- 
twU)j  called  *Apeos  v^vos  by  Scymnos  (Steph.  B. 
a.  V,  "hpeos  r^of )  and  Scylax.  Here  (ApoUon. 
Bhod.  ii.  384)  the  two  qoeens  of  the  Amaxans,  Otrere 
and  Antiope,  boih  a  temple  to  Ares.  Mda  (ii.  7) 
mentions  this  place  nnder  the  name  of  Area  or  Aria, 
an  island  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Goldiis.  Aretias  appears  to  be  the  rodsy  islet  called 
by  the  Torks  Kertwmt  Ada,  which  is  between  3 
and  4  mOes  finom  KeragmU,  **  The  rode  is  a  black 
Tdcank  breeds,  with  imbedded  firagments  of  trap, 
and  ifl  corered  in  many  phioes  with  broken  oysterw 
shells  brooght  by  goUs  and  sea-birds."  (Hamilton, 
Retear^ee,  L  262.)  This  may  explain  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  birds  that  fireqoented  this  spot  Pliny 
(vi.  12)  giyes  to  the  isknd  also  the  name  of  Chal- 
oeritis.  [G.  L.3 

ABETIAS.    [AmAB.] 

A'REVA,  a  tribotary  of  the  riyer  Durius,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  frtxn  which  the  Areyaci 
deriyed  their  name.  It  is  probably  the  Ucero,  which 
flows  from  H.  to  S.,  a  little  W.  of  3^  W.  long.,  and 
falls  into  the  Denre  S.  of  Oema,  the  ancient  Uzama. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

ARETAGI,  ABETAGAE  QApwwiKoi,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  1^;  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  56;  'Apauaxai,  PoL  xxzv. 
a;  ^Apowucoiy  Appian.  Bisp,  45,  46),  the  most 
powered  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  Gdtiberi  in  His- 
pania  TarraeoneDas,  S.  of  the  Pdendones  snd  Be- 
Tones,  and  N.  of  the  Carpetani.  They  extended 
along  the  opper  coorse  of  the  Dorios,  from  the 
PistOTBca,  asfar  as  the  soorces  of  the  Tagos.  Pliny 
(iii.  3.  s.  4)  assigns  to  them  six  towns,  S^ontia, 
IJxama,  Scoria,  Noya  Aogosta,  Termes,  md  Clonia, 
on  the  boidera  of  the  Gdtiberi.  Nomantia,  whidi 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  Pelendooes,  is  menti<med  by 
other  writen  as  the  chief  dty  of  the  AreyacL  [Ku- 
MAimA.]  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  also 
mention  Lagni,  Malia,  Sergrmtia  or  Sargantha,  Ce- 
sada,  Golenda,  Miacnm,  Pallantia,  Segida,  Arbace, 
Confloenta,  Tocris,  Vdnca,  and  Setortialacta.  The 
Areyad  were  distingoished  for  their  valoar  in  the 
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CelUbeiian  or  Ntinumtind  war  (b.  c.  148 — 133) 
and  espedallj  for  the  defence  of  NuMAirriA. 
(Strab.,  Polyb.,  Appian.,  II.  ee.)  [P.  S.] 

AKQAEUS  CA^yaws:  Arffishy  or  Erfith  DagK), 
a  lofly  moontam  in  Cappadoda,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  Mazaca.  It  is,  says  Strabo  (p.  538),  always 
covered  with  snow  on  tiie  snmmit,  and  those  who 
ascend  it  (and  they  are  few)  say  that  on  a  clear  day 
they  can  see  from  the  top  both  the  Enxine  and  the 
bay  of  Issos.  Oappadoda,  he  adds,  is  a  woodless 
country,  but  there  are  forests  round  the  base  of  Ar- 
gaeus.  ItismeDtiooedbyGlaadian.  (InRuf.iL^.) 
It  has  been  doubted  if  the  summit  dT  the  mountain 
can  be  reached;  but  HamUton  {Researches^  ii.  274) 
reached  the  highest  attainable  point,  aboye  "  which  is 
a  mass  of  rock  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to 
a  height  of  20  or  25  feet  above  the  ridge,"  on  which 
he  stood.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  enable 
him  to  verify  Strabo's  remark  about  the  two  seas, 
but  he  doubts  if  they  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  which  intervene  to  the  N.  and  the 
S.  He  estimates  the  height  above  the  sea-level  at 
about  13,000  feet  Argaeus  is  a  volcanic  mountain. 
It  is  the  culminating  point  in  Asia  Minor  of  the 
range  of  Taurus,  or  rather  of  that  part  which  is 
called  Antitaunis.  [G.  L.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  CApyay^ytos,  'Apyoi'ffj^v, 
Steph.«.v.  *Apyay$<&v:  Adj.  *Apyay$<»vtios)f  a  moun- 
tain range  in  Bithynia,  wldch  finms  a  peninsula,  and 
divides  the  gulfs  of  Oius  and  Astacus.  The  range 
terminates  in  a  headland  which  Ptolemy  calls  Poei- 
dium:  the  modem  name  is  KaHrU,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  BoxAurun  according  to  others. 
The  name  is  connected  with  the  mythus  of  Hylas 
and  the  ArgonauUc  ezpeditian.  (Strab.  p.  564; 
ApolL  Rhod.  L  1 176.)  [G.  L.] 

ARGAlilCUS  SINUS  (PaWs  Ba^),  a  large 
bay  of  India  intra  Gangem,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Taprobane  {Ceylon) ^  between  the  promontoiy  of 
Coiy  on  the  S.,  and  the  city  (£  Gurula  on  the  N., 
with  a  city  upon  it  named  Argara  or  Argari.  (Ptol. 
1.  13.  §  1,  vii.  1.  §  96;  Arrian.  Peripl^     [P.  S.] 

ARGEIA,  ARGEII.     [Argos.] 

ARGENNUM  {'A(rf*wo¥,  *Apyiyov,  Thucyd. 
viii.  34),  a  promontoiy  of  the  territory  of  Erythrae, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Posidium  in 
Chios,  and  distant  60  stadia  from  it.  The  modem 
name  is  said  to  be  called  Cap  Blanc,        [G.  L.] 

ARGENOMESCI  or  ORGENOMESCI,  a  tribe 
of  the  Cantabri,  on  the  N.  coast  of  HLspania  Tarraco- 
neosis,  with  a  city  Argenomescum  (prob.  Argo- 
medo)f  and  a  harbour  Vereasueca  (prob.  P,  S. 
Martin,  Plin. iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  51).  [P.S.] 

ARGENTA'RIA  (Amm.  Marc.  xzzi.  10 ;  Oroe. 
vii.  33;  Aur.  Vict.  EpU.  c.  47),  also  called  AR- 
GENTOVARIA,  may  be  ArtzenhHm  in  the  old 
province  of  Alsace,  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhine.  D'Anville  {NoHcey  ^.),  in  an  elaborate 
article  on  Argentovaria,  founded  on  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  the  Table,  has  come  to  this  probable  con- 
clusion as  to  the  site  of  Aigentaria.  Gratian  defeated 
the  Alemanni  at  Aigentaria,  a.d.  378.     [G.  L.] 

ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS,  a  remarkable  moun- 
tain-promontoiy  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  still  called 
MonU  Argentaro,  It  is  foraied  by  an  isolated 
mass  of  mountains  about  7  miles  in  length  and  4  in 
breadth,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainlaad  only 
by  two  narrow  strips  of  sand,  the  space  betwem 
which  forms  an  extensive  lagune.  Its  striking  form 
and  appearance  are  well  described  by  Rutilius  {Itin. 
i.  315 — 324);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  mention 
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of  its  naine  is  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  though  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
fSeatures  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  Strabo,  however, 
notices  the  adjoining  lagune  (Xt/iyoMXarra),  and 
the  existence  of  a  station  for  the  tunny  fisheiy  by 
the  promontory  (v.  p.  225),  but  without  giving  the 
name  of  the  latter.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity 
was  the  small  but  wdl-sheltered  port  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  Pobtus  Hercu- 
Lis  ('HpoirAcovf  Aiju^,  Strab.  I  c;  Rutfl.  i.  293), 
and  still  known  as  Porto  d'Ercole.  Besides  this, 
the  Maritime  Itinenuy  mentions  another  port  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Incitaria,  whidi  must 
probably  be  the  one  now  known  as  Porto  S.  Stefano, 
farmed  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  headland; 
but  the  distances  given  are  conrufrt;.  (Itin.  Marit.  p. 
499.)  The  name  of  Mans  Argentarius  points  to  the 
existence  here  of  silver  mines,  oif  which  it  is  said  that 
some  remains  may  be  still  discovered.    [E.  H.  B.] 

ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS  (Avien.  Or.  MariL 
291 ;  'A(rrvpovp  6pos,  Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  that  part 
of  M.  Obospeda  in  the  S.  of  Spain  in  which  the 
Baetis  took  its  rise;  so  called  bcm  its  sflver  mines. 
(Gomp.  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Tapn^o-tr^f ;  Pans,  vi  19.) 
Bochart  {PkaUg.  i.  34,  p.  601)  agrees  with  Strabo 
in  supposing  that  the  wwd  Orospeda  had  the  same 
sense  as  argentarius.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTEUS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Karix)nensis, 
mentioned  by  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  a  letter  to  Cicero, 
B.  c.  43  {ad  Fam.  x.  34)1  Lepidus  says  that  he 
had  fixed  his  camp  there  to  oppose  the  force  of 
M.  Antonias  ;  he  dates  his  letter  from  the  camp  at 
the  Pons  Aigenteus.  The  Aigoiteus  is  tbe  river 
ArffentSf  which  enten  the  sea  a  little  west  of  Fonmi 
JuUi  {Frejtui);  and  the  Pons  Aigenteus  lay  on 
the  Roman  road  between  Foram  Vooonii  (^Canet), 
as  same  suppose,  and  Forum  JuliL 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  seems  to  make  the  Argentens  flow 
past  Forum  Julii,  which  is  not  quite  exact ;  or  be 
may  mean  that  it  was  within  the  territory  of  that 
Colonia.  The  earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus 
has  pushed  the  land  out  into  the  sea  near  3,000  feet. 
Walckenaer  {GSog.  des  GaxdeSj  &c  iL  10)  tiiinks 
that  the  Argenteusof  Ptolemy  cannot  be  the  Aigenteus 
of  Cicero,  because  Ptolemy  places  it  too  near  Olbia. 
He  concludes  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  cany 
us  to  the  coast  oi  ArgenH^e^  and  the  small  river  of 
that  name.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  error  is 
in  the  measures  of  Ptolemy.  A  modem  writer  has 
conjectured  that  the  name  Argenteus  was  givm  to 
this  river  on  account  of  the  ^esX  quantity  of  mica 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has  a  ailvezy  ap- 
pearance. [G.  L.] 

ARGENTEA  REGIO.     [Ikdia.] 

ARGENTE'OLUM  (It.  Ant  p.  423 ;  'Afiytv- 
r4o\a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  28:  Toriento  or  Tomerasf), 
a  town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
14  M.  P.  south  of  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTOMAGUS  {Argenton),  a  place  in  Gaul, 
which  seems  to  be  identified  by  the  modem  name, 
and  by  the  routes  in  the  Ant<niine  Itin.  Argenton 
is  SW.  of  BourgeSf  and  in  the  department  of  Indre, 
The  form  Argantomagus  does  not  appear  to  be 
correct.  [G,  L.] 

ARGENTORATUM,  or  ARGENTORATUS 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11:  Strasshtarg  on  the  JZMie), 
is  fint  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  position  is 
well  ascertained  by  the  Itineraries.  It  has  the 
name  of  Stratisburgium  in  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  and  Strataburgum  in  the  Notitia.  Mith«rd, 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  oentuiy  (quoted  by  D'Anville 
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apdcthen),  sptmHa  of  it  as  faaTing  once  tha  name  of 
AxgmitMxm  "mmcuntian  StraUbuig  vulgo  didtor; " 
Imtieb  pnbaUy  mistakken  in  gmqg  it  the  name 
€f  AjgtottnM  instead  of  Aigentoratnm.    fAsoKir- 
TAMiX,]     ZnanmH    (liL  S)    calls  the  plifice  'Ap- 
y«Tmp.    It  ma  or^^inaBj  a  town  of  the  TriboccL 
The  Baaana  bad  m  mann&ctoiy  of  anns  at  Argm- 
torstnm;  and  JuUan  defeated  the  Alenuumi  here. 
(Amm.  MncdL  zri.  12.>  fG.  L.] 

ARGENTOVArRIA.  [Abokhtabxa.] 
ABGIDA'VA.  [AncTDATA.] 
A'BGILUS  ("A/yyiAos:  £th,  *ApylXu>s),a  dtj  of 
M****""*  in  IIm  district  Bisaltia,  between  Amphi- 
polii  and  BromiBena.  It  -was  fonnded  bj  a  colonj 
IhmAadroa.  (Thnc  it.  lOd.)  It  appears  from 
Hendotes  (m.  115)  to  haTe  been  a  little  to  the 
lifdit  of  the  roata  of  the  axm j  of  Xerxes,  and  mnst 
tboefixv  hare  been,  situated  a  little  mland.  Its 
tontaiy  moat  have  been  extended  as  far  as  the  right 
huk  of  tbe  Siiymuii,  since  Gerdjiimn,  the  moon- 
tain  immediately  ofipasite  Amphipolis,  belonged  to 
Aiplns.  (Thnc  ▼.  6.)  The  Argilians  readily 
joined  Bia^das  in  b.  c  424,  on  aooonnt  of  their 
ieebaiy  of  the  important  citj  of  AmphipoUs,  which 
the  Ati*****^Mi»  lukd  founded  in  their  ndghboorhood. 
(Thnc  TT.  103;  comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake, 
Kcrtkem  Greece,  toI.  iii.  p-  171.) 

ABfiUnrSAJS     C<^    'A^o^omtoi),    thrra  small 

mImmW  mv  the  Tnftinli^***^  of  Aeolis,  and  near  Canae 

on  the  ^nainUnA.     (Stxab.  pi  617.)     Thej  laj  be- 

tweea  Ceaae  and  Mjtflenein  Lesbos,  and  120  stadia 

fen  Hjtileiwi.      Thneydides  (viiL  101)  speaks  of 

Aipnosae  of  the  mainlaDd,  as  if  there  were  a  place 

oatbemainlMid  ao  caUed.     Off  these  islands  the  ten 

geaeiala  of  the  Athenians  gained  a  naval  ykUffj  over 

tlK  Spartaaa,  b.  c  406.     (Xen.  HeU.  i.  6.) 

Stephaxraa  (jt^v.^Afryhnwrtra)  describes  Aifgennnsa 
V  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Troas,near  a  promontoiy 
Aigamon.  This  de8cription,givai  on  the  aathoritjr  of 
ABdralkm,doea  not  snit  the  Aiginnsae ;  bntStephanns 
4ne  not men^on  them  daewbare.  Plin7(T.3I)plaoes 
the  Aipmeaie  rr.  H.  P.  from  Aege.  The  modem 
■ane^^theklaadsiasaidtobe  Joaot     [0.  L.] 

ABGIPP  A£I  (^AfytmuM,  aeooiding  to  the  com- 
mon tot  of  Herod,  ir.  23;  bat  two  good  MSS.  have 
"(VywicvaZec,  which  Dindoff  adopts;  'Opyi^/uvcoi, 
Znob.  Prov,  t.35  ;  Arimphaei  or  Arjinphaei,  Mek, 
Pfin.  &«!/'.  ce.),  apeople  in  the  north  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ing beTond  the  Scythians,  at  the  foot  of  inaccessible 
moontains,  beyond  which,  says  Herodotus  (c  25), 
the  comitry  was  unknown;  only  the  Aigippaei  stated 
that  these  monntains  were  inhabited  by  men  with 
goats*  leK,  and  that  beyond  them  weiB  other  men  who 
sfept  fer  six  months;  '^  bat  this  stoiy,"  he  adds,  ^  1 
de  not  St  all  accept"  East  of  the  Axgippaei  dwelt 
the  lasedones;  but  to  the  N.  of  both  nothing  was 
known.  As  fitf  sa  the  Axgippaei,  however,  the 
people  were  well  known,  throogh  the  traflic  both  ot 
the  Scythians  and  of  the  Graek  colonies  on  the 
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These  po^  wen  all  bald  from  their  birth,  both 
men  and  women;  flat-nosed  and  long-chinned.  They 
spake  a  distinct  language,  hot  wore  the  Scythian 
dresa  They  lived  on  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  cherry 
(probably  the  Prumis  padtu,  or  Mn^cAerrsr),  the 
thick  joioe  of  which  th^  strained  through  cloths, 
and  dnnik  it  pure,  or  mingled  with  milk;  and  they 
made  cakes  with  the  pulp,  the  juioe  of  which  they 
called  ierxy.  Their  flocks  were  lew,  because  the 
psstan^  was  aeaaAj.  Each  man  made  his  abode  I 
voder  a  tree,  sboot  whkh  a  sort  of  blanket  was  | 


hong  m  the  winter  only.  The  bald  people  were 
esteemed  sacred,  and  were  unmolested,  though  carry- 
ing no  arms.  Their  neighbours  referred  disputes 
to  their  decision;  and  idl  fugitives  who  reached 
them  enjoyed  the  right  of  eanctuaxy.  Throogiumt 
his  account  Herodotus  calls  them  cAs  htUd  people 
(ol  ^dKcucpoC)^  only  mentioning  their  proper  name 
once,  where  the  reading  is  doubtfoL 

Mehi(i.  19.  §  20),  enumerating  the  peoples  E.  of 
the  Taoals,  says  that,  beyond  the  Thyssagetae  and 
Turcae,  a  rocky  and  desert  r^on  extends  far  and 
wide  to  the  Arymphaei,  of  whom  he  gives  a  de- 
scription, manifestly  copied  from  Herodotus,  and 
then  adds,  that  beyond  them  rises  the  mountain 
Bhipaeus,  beyond  which  lies  the  shore  of  the  Ocean. 
A  precisely  similar  position  is  assigned  to  the  Arim- 
phaei by  Pliny  (vL  7,  13.  s.  14),  who  calls  them  a 
race  not  unlike  the  Hyperborei,  and  then,  like  MeU, 
abridges  the  description  of  Herodotus.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Marc.  xxS.  8.  §  38 ;  Solin.  21.  s.  17;  Mar- 
cian.  Cap.vi.  p.  214.) 

An  account  of  the  varions  opinions  respecting 
this  race  will  be  found  in  Baehr's  Notes  on  the  pas- 
sage m  Herodotns.  Th^  have  been  identified  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Bnlmuns  or  Lamas,  and  the  Cal- 
mocks.  The  last  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  or  the  description  of  Herodotus  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Mongols  in  general;  for  there  are  several 
striking  points  rf  resemblance.  Their  sacred  cha- 
racter has  been  explained  as  referxing  to  the  dass  of 
priests  among  them;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  form 
of  the  oelebnted  fiiUe  of  the  Hyperiwreaos.  The 
mountains,  at  the  fix>t  of  which  they  are  placed,  are 
identified,  according  to  the  diflerent  views  about  the 
people,  with  the  Uraij  or  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
AUaij  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai.  (De  Gu^oes, 
Mem,  de  TAcad.  det  Ineenp,  voL  xxxv.  p.  551 ; 
Ritter,£rd!l!«nde,  voLii.  pp.  691,  765,  892,  Vor- 
kalle,  p.  292 ;  Heeren,  Idem,  i  2,  p^  299 ;  Bohlen, 
Indiea,  L  p.  100;  Ukert,  liL  2.  pp.  543—546; 
Forbiger,  ii.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

ABGISSA.     [Arovra.] 

ARGITA  CApyfra),  the  river  Ban,  m  Ulster,  in 
Irehnd.    (PtoL  ii.  2.  §  2.)  [B.  G.  L.1 

AfiGITHEA,  the  capital  of  Athamania,  a  dis- 
trict  of  Epims,  situated  betwixt  rocky  mountains 
and  deep  valleys.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situ- 
ated abo7e  the  bridge  of  Kordku,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Achelous,  and  that  the  ruins 
fonnd  at  a  small  village  called  Knisovo  are  those  of 
Argithea.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Ch^ece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  272,  526.) 

AKGITI.     [AK008.] 

ARGOB  CVy«Mi  L^^:  ^24^>  Robinson,  Po- 
leetme,  vol.  Hi.  App.  p.  166),  a  district  in  Bashan, 
£.  of  the  lake  of  Genneeareth,  which  was  given  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manassefa  {Devi  m.  4,  13);  sfter- 
wards  jdaoed  under  the  government  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's purveyors.  (1  Kinge^  iv.  13.)  Rehnd  (fa- 
laeti,  p.  959)  finds  traces  of  tins  name  in  the  trans- 
Jordanic  town  Ragsb  ('Payofd,  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
18.  §  5),  which  Eusebius  (Onomagt.  e.  v.  Argob) 
places  1 5  M.  P.  west  of  Genua.  Burkhardt(7Vai«i:t 
p.  279)  supposed  that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of 
this  ci^  in  those  of  EUHoem  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
lake  of  Genneeareth,  but  Mr.  Bankes  (CJworterZjf  Re- 
view, vol.  xxvi  p.  389)  oonoeives  this  to  have  been 
the  site  of  GamaU.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARGO'LICUS  SINUS  (fi  'A^yoKiAs  k6\wo9\ 
Uie  gulf  between  Argolis  and  Laowiia,  but  sometimes 
used,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  indicate  the  whole 
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sea  between  the  promontory  Miilea  in  Laoonia  and 
the  promontory  ScyUaemn  in  Troezenia,  thns  in- 
clading  the  Hermonicna  Sinna.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
335,  368;  PoL  v.  91;  PtoL  iu.  16.  §  10;  Plin.  iv. 
5.  8.  9.) 

AOIGOLIS.     [Aboos.] 

AB60S  (  rh  ^Apyos :  Eth,  *AfyubSy  Aiglvus, 
and  in  the  poets  AigSos),  is  said  by  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  372)  to  have  signified  a  plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Tiiessalians;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  it  contains  the  same  root  as 
the  Latin  word  '*  ager."  There  were  several  places 
of  the  name  of  Argos.  Two  are  mentioned  in  Homer, 
who  distingnishes  them  by  the  names  of  the  "  Pe- 
laagic  Argos  "  (rh  IlcXacryiicby ''ApTos,  II.  iL  681), 
and  the  "  Achaean  Argos"  ("Airyos  'AxcuSkbi^,  IL 
is.  141,  Od.  iii.  251).  The  Pelasgic  Argos  was  a 
town  or  district  in  Thessaly.  [Asoos  Pklasgi- 
CUM.]  The  Achaean  Argos,  or  Argos  simply,  is 
used  by  Homer  in  three  different  significations:  1. 
To  indicate  the  city  of  Argos  where  Diomedes 
reigned.  (//.  u.  559,  vL  224,  ziv.  119.)  2.  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom,  of  which  Mycenae  was  the  ca- 
pital. (//.  1.  30,  u.  108,  287,  iii.  75,  vL  152.) 
3.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  in  oppositian  to 
Hellas,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmns  of  Corinth 
(ica0*  'E\A(£5a  ica2  ^o-ov  "ApTos,  Od,  L  344;  comp. 
Od.  iv.  726,  IL  ix.  141,  283;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  369, 
370).  In  this  sense  Homer  caUs  it  the  "  lasian 
Aigos "  ("lourov  "Apyos,  Od.  xviii.  246),  from  an 
ancient  king  lasus,  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne. 
(ApoIIod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  In  consequence  of  this  use  of 
Argos,  Homer  fesquently  employs  the  word  *Afytun 
to  signify  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
Roman  poets,  in  imitation,  use  Argivi  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  the  Greek  writere  Argos  is  used  to  signify 
both  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  more 
frequently  the  city  itselfl 

I.  Argot,  the  district. 

Aroos,  the  territory  of  Argos,  called  Aboous 
(i^  *ApyoXis)  by  Herodotus  (L  82),  but  more  h^ 
quently  by  other  Greek  writere  Aboeia  (ri  ^Apytia, 
Thnc.  v.  75 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  37 1)  et  passim), — some- 
times Arooucb  Qh  'ApToAxir//,  Strab.  viii.  p^  376). 
By  the  Greek  writen  these  words  were  used  to  sig- 
nify only  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  whidi 
was  bounded  by  the  tenitories  ol  Phlius,  Cleonae, 
and  Corinth  on  the  N. ;  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Epi- 
daurus;  on  the  S.  by  the  Argolic  gulf  and  Cynuria; 
and  on  the  £.  by  Arcadia.  The  Bcnoans,  however, 
used  the  word  Argolis  in  a  more  extended  sense,  in- 
clnding  under  that  name  not  only  the  territories  of 
Phlins  and  Gleooae  on  the  N.,  but  the  whole  actA  or 
peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfi, 
which  was  divided  in  the  tames  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dqnoe  into  the  districts  (tf  Epidauria,  Troezenia,  and 
Hermionis.  Thus  the  Roman  Argolis  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Saronic  gulf  and  Myrtonm  sea;  on  the  S.  bj  the 
Hermionic  and  Argolic  gulfs  and  by  Cjnuria;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  But  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Argeia  of  the  Greek  writere,  re- 
ferring to  other  articles  for  a  descripti<»  of  the  dis- 
tricts included  in  the  Roman  Argolis.  [Phlius; 
Clbonab;  Epidaubos;  Tbobzbn;  HBBMioins; 
Cyncbia.] 

The  ArgBia,  or  Aigdis  proper,  extended  firtxn  N. 
to  S.  from  the  fnmtiera  of  Phlins  and  Cleonae  to  the 
frontien  of  Cynnria,  in  direct  distance  about  24 
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English  miles.  It  was  separated  from  Areadia  on 
the  W.  by  Mts.  Artemisium  and  ParUienium,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  on  the  E.  by  Mt. 
Arachnaeum.  Lessa  was  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Epidauria  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  1);  and  finom  this  town 
to  the  frontiere  of  Arcadia,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  28  English  miles.  These  limits  give  about 
524  square  English  miles  for  the  territory  of  Argos. 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  424.)  The  pbun  in  which 
the  city  of  Argos  is  situated  is  one  of  the  laigest 
plains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  being  10  or  12  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  width.  It  is  shut  in  an 
three  rides  by  mountains,  and  only  open  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Sophocles 
(Oed.  CoL  378)  t^  KotKw^Kpyos.  This  pliunwas 
very  fertak  in  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  horses.  ("Apyos  bnr6€oTov,  Horn.  IL  ii. 
287 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  388.)  The  eastern  ride  is  mnch 
higher  than  the  western;  and  the  former  suffera  ss 
much  from  a  deficiency,  as  tiie  latter  does  from  a 
superabundance  of  water.  A  recent  traveller  says 
that  the  streams  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain 
**  are  aU  drunk  up  by  the  thirety  soil,  on  quitting 
their  rocky  beds  for  the  deep  arable  land," — a  fact 
which  ofifen  a  palpable  explanation  of  the  epithet 
"very  thirety"  (woAu8£^iov)  applied  by  Homer  to 
the  land  of  Argos.  {IL  iv.  171.)  The  western 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  contrary,  is  watered  by  a 
number  of  streams;  and  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  near  the  sea  there  is  besides  a 
large  number  of  o<^ons  springs,  which  make  this 
part  of  the  country  a  marsh  or  morass.  It  was  hera 
that  the  marsh  of  Lema  and  the  fathomless  Alcyooian 
pool  lay,  where  Heroules  is  said  to  have  conqoered 
the  Hydra.  [Lebna.]  It  has  been  weU  observed 
by  a  modem  writer  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over 
this  fiffy-headed  water-snake  may  be  Tmderstood  of  a 
sucoessftd  attempt  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  Argive 
plain  to  bring  its  marshy  extremity  into  cultivation, 
by  draining  its  sources  and  embankiiig  its  streams. 
(Mure,  Tow  in  Greece,  voL  ii  p.  194.)  In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  {Meteor.  L  14)  this  part  of  the 
plain  was  well-drained  and  fortile,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  again  covered  with  marshes.  With  respect 
to  the  present  productions  of  the  plain,  we  learn 
that  the  **  dryer  parts  are  covered  with  com;  where 
the  mdsture  is  greater,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown ; 
and  in  the  marehy  parts,  towards  the  sea,  rice  and 
kalambdkkL"    (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  il  p.  348.) 

The  two  chief  riven  in  the  plain  of  Argos  are  the 
Inadius  and  the  Erasinus. 

The  Imachus  (^Iraxos:  Bcmtea)  rises,  according 
to  Pausanias  (u  25.  §  3,  viii.  6.  §  6),  in  Mt.  Arte- 
misium, on  the  borden  of  Arcadia,  or,  acootding  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  370),  in  Mt.  Lyroeium,  a  northern 
o&hoot  of  Artemisium.  Near  its  sources  it  receives 
a  tributary  called  the  Ckfhissus  (Ki|^i<r<r^f),  whirh 
rises  in  Mt.  Lyroeium  (Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  ii.  38.)  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
£.  of  the  city  of  Azgos,  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  This 
river  is  often  diy  in  the  summer.  Between  it  and 
the  dty  of  Argos  is  the  mountain-tonent  named 
Chabadbcb  {Xd^nipot:  Xerio),  which  also  rises 
in  Mt.  Artemirium,  and  which,  firom  its  proxinnty 
to  Argos,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
Inadins  by  modem  travellers.  It  flows  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer, 
whence  its  modem  luune  of  X«rid,  or  the  Dry  Biver. 
It  flows  into  the  Inachus  a  little  below  Argos.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadms  that  the  armies 
of  Argos,  on  their  retum  fmrn  nulitaiy  expeditions. 
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mn  obliged  to  undBrgo  a  ooart  of  rnqnixy  belbre 

tfae^ven  pennltted  to  enter  the  cit}r.  (Thnc. y.  60; 

coap.  FMis.  ii.  25.  §  2;  Leaks,  Morea,  toL  H.  p. 

364,itfcpowMMaeo,  p.  267;  Mure,  tqI.  u.p.  161.) 

lie  ERASiKini  ('EfMuriarof ,  also  'Af<rfiwf ,  Strab. 

Tin.  p.  871:  K^thaUn)  is  the  onlj  m«r  in  the 

phin  of  Aipia  which  ficms  dnrmg  tiie  irhole  year. 

Its  Mtoal  ooorae  in  the  plain  of  Aigos  is  veiy  short; 

bat  it  vas  uniTOraaHy  believed  to  be  Ae  same  stream 

B  the  lircr  of  Stymphaliis,  which  disappeared  nnder 

Mt.  Apebanm,  and  made  its  reappeawDoe,  after  a 

nibtexniMan  eonxse  of  200  stadia,  at  the  foot  of  die 

locks  cf  mt.  Chaoo,  to  the  SW.  of  Argos.    It  iBsaes 

from  titese  rocks  in  sevend  large  streams,  forming  a 

irna'  of  onsiderable  size  (hence  '*  ingens  Erasinns,'* 

Or.  MtL  XT.  275),  whidi  flows  dixictly  across  the 

pkin  into  the  Ai|^cgulf.    Thewaters  of  thisriver 

tam  a  great  nmnber  <^  miDs,  firam  which  the  place 

is  now  called  **  The  lOs  of  Argos"  {pi  ijdtKot  rov 

'hffyoviy.    At  the  spot  where  the  ErasinTts  issaes 

fiom  Ml  Chaon,  **  there  b  a  fine  lofty  cavern,  with 

a  roof  like  an  acate  Gothic  arch,  and  extending  65 

yards  into  the  moimtaan."    (Leake.)     It  is  perhaps 

from  this  caTeni  that  the  mountain  derives  its  name 

(from  x^i  X^f^i  X^^'^^'^y    "^^  O'Dfy  tribatary  of 

the  Eiwiniifl  is  the  Phxixns  (fpi^os,  Pans.  ii.  36. 

§  6, 38.  §  1),  vriuch  joins  it  near  the  eea.    (Herod. 

vL  76;  Sixab.  vL  p.  275,  viii.  p.  389;  Pans.  ii.  36. 

§§  6,  7,  24.  § 6^  viiL  22.  §3;  Dbd.zv.49;  Senec. 

dlf.m.  26;  Stat.  Thd>,  i.  357;  Plin.  iv.  5.  §  9; 

Leake,  Jforeo,  toL  ii.  p.  340,  seq.,  vol.  liL  p.  112, 

seq^  Pdcpan.  p.  384;  Ross,  Reitm  tm  Pehpotmu, 

p.  141.) 

The  other  rivers  in  the  Aigeia  an  mere  mountain 
tcRtnta.  On  the  Aigolic  gnl^  we  find  the  folkfwing, 
praeeeding  firom  S.  to  N. :  1.  Tahub  (Tdb'or,  Pans, 
ii.  88.  §  7),  or  TASAva  (Tara^s,  Enrip.  Eleetr. 
413),  now  the  river  of  Imku,  fanning  the  boondaiy 
between  the  Axgda  and  Gynnzia.  (Leake,  Pelopon, 
pp.808, 340.)  2.  PoKTiHUS  (IIoKriyor),  rising  in  a 
mooiiain  of  the  same  name,  on  which  stood  a  temple 
of  Atheaa  Saitis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Da- 
BBoa.  (I^os.  iL  36.  §  8;  Leake,  Jforeo,  vol.  ii.  p. 
473,  Pdcpon^  p.  868.)  3.  AxriiOinB  {'Afuffii- 
^X  ^'hkh  descenda  finm  the  same  mountain,  and 
hianediatdy  enters  the  lake  of  Lerna.  [Lsbka.] 
4.  Chexmabbhub  (Xeifio^s^  between  the  lake  of 
Lema  and  the  Erasmus.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  7 ;  Leake, 
MortOf  voL  S.  p^  338.)  In  the  interior  of  the 
coontiy  we  find:  5.  Agrssaov  {'AartpUuf),  a  small 
tomot  fioinng  on  Uie  south-eastern  side  of  the  He- 
raeao^  or  temple  of  Hera,  the  waters  of  which  are 
said  by  Pansanias  to  disappear  in  a  chasm.  No 
trace  of  this  chasm  has  been  found;  but  Mure  ob- 
Mrred  that  its  waters  were  absorbed  in  the  earth  at 
a  BnaU  distance  from  the  temple.  (Pans.  iL  17.  § 
2;  Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  180;  Leake,  Pdopon.  p.  262, 
SB).)  6.  Eleutbzbion  (*EAcv0^pior),  a  small  tor- 
RDt  flcmiag  on  the  north-western  sidle  of  the  He- 
aeom.  (Pans.  iL  17.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Pdopon.y.272.) 
From  a  paasage  of  Enstathins  (in  Od.  ziiL  408), 
qaotod  by  Lei^e,  we  learn  that  the  source  of  this 
tarrcBt  was  named  Cynadra  {KvMpd), 

In  the  time  of  the  Pebpoonesian  war  the  whole 
of  the  Aigeia  was  subject  to  Azgos,  but  it  originally 
eoolained  several  independent  cities.  Of  l^ese  the 
most  important  were  Mycenae  and  Tizyns,  which  in 
the  heroic  ages  were  more  Celebnted  than  Argos 
kadL  Argos  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
sea.  Mycenae  is  between  6  and  7  miles  N.  of  Argos; 
and  Toyns  about  5  miles  SE.  of  Axgos.    Nauplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  is  about  2  miles  beyond  Tiryns. 
A  list  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  diflfisrent  roads  leadmg  from  Argos. 
Of  these  roads  the  following  were  the  meet  impor- 
tant:— 

1.  The  North  road  to  Cleonae  issued  from  the 
gate  of  Eileithyia  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  3),  and  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Argos  to  My- 
cenae. Shortly  after  leaving  Mycenae  the  road 
entered  a  long  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains, 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Nemea  in  the  territory  of 
Cleonae.  This  pass,  which  was  called  the  Tsetos 
(6  Tfifr6i)  firom  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  the  carriage-road  in  the  time  of  Paussnias 
from  Cleonae  to  Aigos;  and  is  now  called  Dervtn&ki, 
The  mountain  is  also  called  Treton  by  Hesiod  and 
Diodorus.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  hannt  of  the 
Nemean  lion  shun  by  Hercules.  (Hes.  Theog,  331 ; 
Diod.  iv.  11;  Pans.  iL  15.  §§  2,  4.)  Pausaniaa 
mentions  (JLe.)  a  footpath  over  these  mountains, 
whidi  was  shorter  than  the  Tretus.  This  is  the 
road  called  by  other  writers  Coxtofobia  (Korro- 
iropta,  PoL  xvi.  16;  Athen.  ii.  p.  43). 

2,  3.  The  two  roads  to  Mantineia  both  quitted 
Argos  at  the  gate  called  Deiras,  and  then  imme- 
diately parted  in  diftrent  directions.  (Pans.  iL  25. 
§§  1—4.)  The  more  southeriy  and  tiie  shorter  of 
the  two  roads,  called  Pbinus,  fbllowed  the  course  of 
the  Oharadrus:  the  more  northerly  and  the  longer, 
called  Cluiax,  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus. 
Both  Boss  and  Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus 
the  southern,  and  the  Climax  the  noiihem  of  the 
two  roads,  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  ^e  French 
surveyors.  (Boss,  Beuen  tm  PetoponnUy  p.  130,  seq. : 
Leake,  PtHopon,  p.  37 1 ,  seq.)  For  further  details  re- 
specting these  roads  see  Mahtdisia.  The  Prinus 
after  crossing  the  Charadrus  passed  by  Oenoe,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  fOKirox] ; 
it  then  ascended  Mt.  Artemisium  {MaUv6$)f  on 
whose  summit  by  the  road  side  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  and  near  it  the  sources  of  the  Inachus. 
Here  were  the  boundaries  of  ths  territories  of  Man- 
tineia and  Argos.  (Pans.  iL  25.  §§  1 — 3.) 

The  Climax  first  passed  by  Lyrceia  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  next  Omeae,  — 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Phliasia,  at  the  distance  of 
60  stadia  finm  Omeae.  (Pans.  iL  25.  §§  4—6.) 
[Lybceia;  Orkxab.]  It  appears  from  this  ac- 
count that  the  road  must  have  run  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction,  and  have  foUowed  the  course  ci  the 
Inachus,  since  we  know  that  Lyrceia  was  not  on  the 
direct  road  to  Phlius,  and  because  120  stadia  by 
the  direct  road  to  Phlius  would  carry  us  fiur  into 
Phliasia,  or  even  into  Sicyonia.  (Boss,  Ibid.  p.  134, 
seq.)  After  leaving  Omeae  the  road  crossed  the 
mountain  and  entered  the  northern  ccvner  of  the 
Argon  Plain  in  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  [Man- 
TINEIA.3 

4.  The  road  to  Tegea  quits  Argos  near  the  theatre, 
and  first  runs  in  a  southerly  directum  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Lyoone.  After  crossing  the  Erasi- 
nus  {Keph(Udri)f  the  road  divides  into  two,  the  one 
to  the  right  leading  to  T^gea  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  to  tiie  left  leading  through  the  plain 
to  Lema.  The  road  to  Tegea  passes  by  Cenchreae 
rCsNGHRBAs]  andthesepttlchral  monuments  (iroAv- 
oi^Spia)  of  the  Argives  who  conquered  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Hysiae,  shortly  afterwards  crosses  the 
Cheimarrhus,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  Mt.  Pontinus 
in  a  westerly  direction.  It  then  crosses  another 
I  mountain,  probably  the  Creopoluh  (Kp€vw6Kov^ 
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of  Strabo  (viiL  p.  376),  and  turns  scmtliwardB  to  the 
Khan  of  DaotiKf  whie  it  u  joined  by  a  foot-path 
leading  {ram  Lenia.  From  this  spot  the  road  rons 
to  the  W.,  passes  Hjsiae  [Htbiab],  and  crossmg 
ML  Fartheniomenten  the  territory  of  Tegea.  (Pans, 
ii.  24.  §  5,  seq.;  Leake,  ilforeo,  vol.  ii.  p.  337,  seq. ; 
Boss,  i.  p.  131,  seq.)  At  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  Erasinns,  and  aboat  half  a  mile  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  remams  of  a  pyramid  are 
fiaaAf  occapying  the  smnmit  of  a  rodcy  eminence 
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among  the  lower  dedivities  of  Mt  Chaon.    Its  site 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  sepolchral  monuments  of 
the  Argives,  mentioned  by  Pansaniss  (ii.  24.  §  7); 
but  its  style  of  architecture  would  lead  us  to  assign 
to  it  an  early  date.    "  The  masonry  of  this  edifice 
is  of  an  intermediate  style  between  the  Cyclopian 
and  polygonal,  consisting  of  large  irr^rniar  blocks, 
with  a  tendency,  however,  to  quadrangular  forms 
and  horizontal  courses;  the  inequalities  being,  as 
usual,  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces.    The  largest 
stones  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  thickness.    There  are  traces  of 
mortar  between  the  stones,  which  oo^t,  perhaps,  to 
be  assigned  rather  to  subsequent  repaixs  than  to  the 
original  workmanship.     The  synunetry  of  the  struc- 
ture is  not  strictly  preserved,  being  interrupted  by  a 
rectangular  recess  cutting  off  one  comer  of  the 
building.    In  this  angle  there  is  a  doorway,  con- 
sisting  of  two  perpendicular  side  walls,  surmounted 
by  an  open  gable  or  Gothic  arch,  formed  by  hori- 
zontal layers  of  masonry  converging  into  an  apex,  as 
in  the  triangular  opening  above  the  Gate  of  Lions 
and  Treasury  of  Atreus.    This  door  gives  access  to 
a  passage  between  two  walls.    At  its  extremity  on 
the  right  hand  is  another  doorway,  of  which  little  or 
nothing  of  the  masonry  is  preserved,  opening  into 
the  interior  chamber  or  yaidt"    (Mure,  voL  ii  pw 
196.)    This  was  not  the  only  pyramid  in  the  Ar- 
geia.    A  second,  no  longer  existing,  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (ii.  25.  §  7)  on  the  road  between  Ar- 
gos  and  Tiryns;  a  third,  of  which  remains  exist,  is 
described  by  Gdl  (^Itinerary  of  Greece^  p.  102),  on 
the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Epidaurus;  and  there 
was  probably  a  fourth  to  the  S.  of  Lema,  since  that 
part  of  the  coast,  where  Danaus  is  said  to  have 
unded,  was  called  Pyramia.     (Plut.  /yrA.  32; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  §  4.)    It  is  a  curious  drcumstanoe 
that  pyramids  are  found  in  the  Argeia,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  Greece,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  the  Aegyptian  colony  of 
Danaus. 

5.  The  road  to  Thyrea  and  Sparta  is  the  same  as 
the  one  to  Tegea,  till  it  reaches  the  Erasinus,  where 
it  branches  off  to  the  left  as  described  above,  and 
runs  southwards  through  the  marshy  plain  across 
the  Gheunarrhus  to  Lema.  [Lkrna.]  (Pans.  iL 
36.  §  6,  seq.)  After  leaving  Lema,  the  road  passes 
by  Genesium  [Genbuum],  and  the  place  called 
Apobathmi  [Apobathmi],  where  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  landed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
village  of  KyuM.  To  the  S.  of  Kyteri  begins  the 
rugged  road  across  the  mountains,  anciently  called 
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Anignea  CAptypata),  running  along  the  w«gt  into 
the  plain  of  Thyrea.  [Ctnuria.]  (Pans.  ii.  36. 
§  4,  seq.)  Shortly  before  descending  into  the  Thyre- 
atic  phun,  the  traveller  arrives  opposite  the  And' 
voloi  (^*AMd/Sokos)y  which  is  a  copious  source  of  firesh 
water  rising  in  tbw  sea,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firam 
the  narrow  beach  under  the  diflb.  Leake  observed 
that  it  rose  with  such  force  as  to  fbnn  a  oouTex 
sur&ce,  and  to  disturb  the  sea  for  several  hundred 
feet  round.  It  is  evidently  the  exit  of  a  subter- 
raneous river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  corre- 
sponds with  the  Dine  C^iyrf)  of  the  andsnts,  which, 
according  to  Paosanias  (viii.  7.  §  2),is  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  Argon  Pedion  in  the  T>i*nt.imAf>. 
(Leake,  vol.ii.  p.  469,  seq.;  Boss,  p.  148,  seq.) 

There  were  two  other  roads  leading  firam  Lema, 
one  along  the  coast  to  Nauplia,  and  the  other  acroaa 
the  country  to  Hysiae.  On  the  fenner  road,  which 
is  described  by  Pausanias,  stood  a  small  village 
caUed  Tsioenion  (Trifidvtoy),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  Doric  hero  Temenus,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  It  was  sitaated  on  an  isolated 
hillock  between  the  mouths  of  the  Inadms  and  the 
Erasinus,  and  on  that  part  at  the  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  Aigos.  It  was  distant  26  stadia  fiom 
Argos,  and  15  from  Nauplia.  (Starab.  viii  p.  368; 
Pans.  ii.  38.  §  1;  Boss,  p.  149,  seq.)  On  theother 
road  leading  to  Hysiae,  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  stood  Elaeus.     [Elakus,  Now  2.] 

6.  The  road  to  Tiryns  issued  finxn  the  gate  Diam- 
pares.  [Tibtits.]  From  Tiryns  there  were  three 
roads,  one  leading  to  Nauplia  [NaupuaI,  a  second 
in  a  south*easterly  direction  past  Asine  [Ajboie]  to 
Troezen,  and  a  thud  in  a  more  easterly  direction  to 
Epidanms.  Near  the  last  of  these  roads  Midea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated.     [Midba.] 

7.  The  road  leading  to  the  Heraeum,  or  temple  of 
Hera,  issued  from  the  gate  betvreen  the  gates  Diam- 
pares  and  Eileithyia. 

IL  Argot,  the  CUy, 

Aboo6  (rb  "ApYor),  usually  called  Arox  (-omm) 
by  the  Romans,  was  sitaated  about  three  miks  ftonx 
the  sea,  in  the  plain  which  htm  already  been  de- 
scribed. Its  dtadel,  called  Larisa  or  Larissa,  the 
Pelasgic  name  for  a  citadel  (Ad^o,  Adpurmty  Pans, 
ii.  23.  §  8;  Strab.  viiL  p.  370;  Dionys.  i.  21),  was  a 
striking  object,  being  built  on  an  insulated  conical 
mountain  of  900  feet  in  height,  with  steep  rocky 
sides,  divennfied  with  grassy  slopes.  (Mure,  vol.  iL 
p.  183.)  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  town  flowed  the 
river  Charadros,  a  tributary  of  the  Inachus.  [See 
above,  p.  200,  b.] 

According  to  the  general  testzmeny  of  antiquitj, 
Argos  was  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece.  It  wee 
ori^nally  inhabited  by  Pehsguns,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Pelasgic  chief  Inachus,  or  hj 
his  son  Phoronoiis,  or  by  his  grandson  Aigus.  Pho- 
nneus,  however,  is  more  commanly  represented  as 
its  founder;  and  from  him  the  city  vras  called  Acrw 
^opmyuc6p,  (Paus.  ii.  15.  §  5.)  The  descendante 
oi  Inachus  ruled  over  the  country  for  nine  genera- 
tions; but  Gelanor,  the  last  king  of  thb  race,  was 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  fiom  Egypt.  From  this  Danaus  was 
derived  the  name  of  Danai,  which  was  a|^ied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Argeia  and  to  the  Oraeks  in 
general.  (ApoUod.  ii!  I.)  Danaus  and  his  two 
successors  Lynceus  and  Abas  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  the  Argda;  but  Acrlsius  and  Proetos,  the  two 
sons  of  Abas,  divided  the  territory  between  tilea^ 
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the  tanDer  nSng  at  Argos,  and  the  la^er  at  Tuyns. 
Perwos,  the  eon  of  DanaS,  and  grandaon  of  Acririns, 
£Dandfld  tlie  dtj  of  Mjoeoae,  which  now  became  the 
chief  city  in  the  Axgeia.  (Pans,  ii  15.  §  4,  16. 
§  5;  ApaOod.  S.  2.)  EniyBtheos,  the  grandson  of 
Peneos,  was  sQooeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae 
bf  Atrm,  the  son  of  Pelops.  The  latter  tama- 
ntitiad  hb  pofwer  to  his  son  or  grandeon  Agamemnon, 
*^  kiog  of  men,*  who  exerciBed  a  kind  of  eorerogntj 
ofcr  the  whole  of  the  Axgdan  territcxiy,  and  a  con- 
adenUe  part  of  PelqMinnesiia.  Homer  reprasents 
If  jeeaae  aa  the  &8t  city  in  Pekponneeos,  and  Argoe, 
whkh  was  tiie&  ginrenied  by  Diomedes,  as  a  subor- 
dinate plaee.  Orestes,  the  aon  of  Agamemnon, 
mated  nnder  his  sway  both  Argoe  and  Mycenae,  and 
sobaeipiently  Lacedaonon  also,  by  his  marriage  with 
Benniane,  liie  daughter  of  Menelans.  Under  Orestes 
Ai^oB  mgdn  became  the  chief  dty  in  the  Aigeian 
territocy.  In  the  rdgn  of  his  snooessor  Tisaznenns, 
the  Dgiians  invaded  Peloponnesns,  expeUed  Tisame- 
noSf  and  Twoune  the  mlers  of  Argoe.  In  the  three- 
fold friaion  of  Pdoponnesas,  amcoig  the  descendants 
of  Hocules,  Aigos  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenns. 

We  now  oome  to  the  first  really  historical  event 
in  the  Idstory  of  Axgos.  The  preceding  namtive 
bdoi^  to  I^end,  tiie  tmth  of  wbidi  we  can  neither 
deaj  ner  affinn.  We  only  know  that  before  the  Do- 
rian invaaoD  the  Aigeian  territory  was  inhabited  by 
AA«a»«ig  who,  at  some  period  unknown  to  histoiy, 
bad  sapfdanted  the  original  Pelasgic  population. 
[AcnAKL,]  According  to  the  common  legend,  the 
Dorians  oaDcpmed  the  Pelopomiesns  at  once,  and 
drareoot  the  Achaean  popnla&on;  bat  it  is  now  gene* 
nlly  aHiTiitfu^l  that  the  Doriana  only  slowly  and 
gndnally  made  themselTee  masters  of  the  countries 
in  vhich  we  find  them  subsequently  settled;  and  we 
know  in  particular  that  in  the  Aigeia,  most  of  the 
towBB,  witk  the  exception  of  Ar;^,  kog  retained 
thor  original  Adiaean  popubtion. 

Evd  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  Aigos  appears  as 
the  fint  riate  in  Peloponnesns,  Sparta  being  second, 
and  MeaMne  third.  Herodotus  states  (L  82),  that 
io  andent  times  tiie  whde  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
pBoncwis  down  to  Gape  Malea,  induding  Cythera 
aad  the  other  ishmds,  belonged  to  Aigos;  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  also  indicated  hj  the  le- 
gend, whkh  makes  Temenus  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Heradeids.  The  power  of  Argoe,  however,  was  not 
derived  ezdnsively  from  her  own  territory,  but  also 
from  d»  fut  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  a  league  of 
seveial  other  important  Doric  cities.  Oleonae, 
Phfius,  SicyoD,  Epidanrus,  Troezen,  HermioDe,  and 
A^ina  were  aU  members  of  this  league,  which  was 
OBteoaibly  finamed  fiir  religious  purposes,  though  it 
in  reality  gave  Argos  a  political  aMxndency.  This 
Vagoe,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  was  called  an 
Aispfaictyonia  (Paua.  iv.  5.  §  2);  and  its  patron  god 
wu  Apdkt  PythaSna.  There  was  a  temple  to  this 
rod  in  eadi  of  the  confederated  cities,  while  his  most 
holy  aaactnary  was  on  the  Larissa,  or  acropolis  of 
Argoa.  This  league  continned  in  existence  even  as 
hte  aa  B.  a  514,  when  the  power  of  Aigos  had 
foeatly  declined,  since  we  find  the  Argivee  in  that 
year  condemning  both  Sicyon  and  Aegina  to  pay  a  fine 
«f  SOO  talents  each,  because  they  had  fhrnisbed  the 
Spartan  king  Cleoinenes  with  ships  to  be  employed 
HEfost  the  Aig^  territory.  (Herod,  vi.  92.)  The 
veHpoos  snpremacy  contiiitLed  till  a  later  time;  and 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives  still  claimed 
^nbnagB  firem  the  oonfederB.te  states  to  the  temple  of 
Apa2b  I^rthaena  on  the  Larissa.    (Thuc  v.  58; 
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comp.  HfiUer,  Doriantj  i.  7.  §  14.)  The  great 
power  of  Aigos  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
history  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Argoe,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  and  who 
rdgned  between  b.  g.  770  and  78a  He  attempted 
to  establish  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans,  he 
seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  m 
the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  o.  747);  but  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Eleans. 
The  details  of  his  history  are  given  elsewhere.  (jDict 
o/Biogr,  art.  Pheidon.) 

After  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  power  of  Argoe  gr»- 
dually  declined,  and  Sparta  eventually  becune  the 
first  power  in  Peloponnesus.  The  two  states  had  long 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  district  Cynuria  or 
Thyreatis,  which  separated  the  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  Aigos.  Several  battles  between  the  Lacedae* 
monians  and  Argives  are  recorded  at  an  early  period, 
and  particularly  a  victory  gained  by  Uie  la^  near 
Hysiae,  which  is  assigned  to  b.  c.  669.  (Paus.  ii. 
24.  §  7.)  But  about  b.  c.  547  the  Spartans  ob- 
tained  permanent  poeaessian  of  Cynuria  by  the  memo- 
rable combat  of  the  300  champions,  in  which  the 
Spartan  Othiyades  earned  immortal  fame.  (Herod, 
i.  82;  DieL  o/Biogr,  art.  Otkiyades.)  But  the 
great  blow,  which  effectually  humbled  the  power  of 
Aigos,  and  gave  Sparta  the  undisputed  pre-eminence 
in  Peloponnesns,  was  dealt  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes,  who  defeated  the  Aigivea  with  such 
slaughter  near  Tiiyns,  that  6000  dtixens  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  retreat.  (Herod,  vi.  76,  seq.) 
According  to  later  writers,  the  dty  was  only  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Aigive  women,  who,  headed 
by  the  poetess  Telesilla,  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
the  walls  (Pans.  ii.  20.  §  8;  Pdyaen.  viii.  33;  Pint 
de  Virt  Mvi.  p.  245;  Suid.  «.  v,  TtXieiXXet);  but 
we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  Cle<»nenee  never  attacked  the  dty.  This  great 
defeat  occurred  a  few  years  before  the  Persian  wars 
(comp.  Herod,  vii.  148),  and  deprived  Argos  so 
completely  of  men,  tiiat  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  poesesdon 
of  it  till  the  sons  of  tiiose  who  had  fallen  were  grown 
mto  manhood.  It  is  further  rdated,  that  when  the 
young  dtizens  had  grown  up,  they  expelled  the 
slaves,  who  Uxk  refiige  at  Tiryns,  where  ^ey  main- 
tained themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  eventually 
subdued.  (Herod.  vL  83.)  These  slaves,  as  MtUler 
has  remarked  (Dotmww,  iii.  4.  §  2),  must  have  been 
the  Gymnedi  or  bondsmen  who  dwelt  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  dty;  since  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  fbidgn 
countries  could  have  managed  a  Grecian  state.  The 
Argives  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  partly  on 
account  of  their  internal  weakness,  and  partly 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans ;  and  they  were 
even  suspected  of  remaining  neutral,  in  oousequenee 
of  recdving  secret  offers  from  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii. 
150.)  But  even  after  the  expnldon  of  the  bonds- 
men, the  Dorian  dtizens  found  themsdves  compelled 
to  give  the  dtisenship  to  many  of  the  Perioed,  and 
to  distribute  them  in  the  immediate  ndghbonrhood 
of  the  dty.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  2.  §  8.)  Further,  in 
OTder  to  increase  their  numbers  and  tiieir  power, 
they  also  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  dties  in  the 
surrounding  cocmtiy,  and  transplanted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Argos.  In  the  Persian  wars  Tiiyns  and 
Mycenae  were  independent  dties,  which  followed  the 
commmd  of  Spart&  without  the  consent  of  Argoa 
The  Argives  destroyed  Mycenae  in  b.  c.  468  (Diod 
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zi.  65;  camp.  Pans.  viii.  16.  §  5);  sad  aboat  the 
same  time  we  roaj  place  the  destruction  oi  Tiryns, 
Hysiae,  Midea,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia. 
(Pans.  viii.  27.  §  1.) 

The  introdoction  of  so  manj  new  citizens  gave 
new  life  and  vigoor  to  Argos,  and  soon  re-established 
its  prosperity  luid  wealth  (Diod.  zii.  75);  but  at  the 
same  time  it  occasioned  a  complete  change  in  the 
oonstitntioQ.  Up  to  this  time  Argos  had  been  essen- 
tiallj  a  Doric  state.  It  contained  three  classes  of 
persons :  —  1 .  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  Dorians,  original^  divided  into 
tluee  tribes,  to  which  a  fonrth  was  afterwards  added, 
named  Hyrnathia,  rontaining  families  not  of  Doric 
origin.  (MaUer,  Dorians,  in.  5.  §§  1,  2.)  2.  A 
dass  of  Perioed,  oonsbting  of  t^e  ancient  Achaean 
inhabitants.  MUller  (Ibid.  iu.  4.  §  2)  supposes  that 
these  Perioeci  were  called  Omeatae  fixun  the  town  of 
Orneae;  bat  there  are  good  reasons  for  questioning 
this  statement  [Obnsak.]  3.  A  dass  of  bond- 
slaves, named  Gymnesil,  corresponding  to  the  Helots 
of  Spiurta,  and  of  whom  moition  has  been  made  above. 

There  was  a  king  at  the  head  of  the  state.  All 
the  kings  were  descendants  of  the  Heradeid  Temenus 
down  to  Mdtas,  who  was  the  last  king  of  this  race 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  §2;  Plat.  Alex,  Virt.  8);  and  after 
hun  another  dynasty  idgned  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  Herodotos  (vii.  149)  mentions  a 
king  of  Argos  at  this  period;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  abolished  soon  afterwards,  probably  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ndghbouring  towns  were  recdved 
as  dtizens.  (Hermann,  OnecK  StaaiaaU,  §  23. 
n.  6.)  The  royal  power,  however,  was  always  very 
limited  (Pans,  ii  9.  §  2);  for  the  Goondl  (fiovKfi) 
possessed  extensive  authority.  At  the  tame  of  the 
Pdoponnesian  war  we  find  Argos  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  democratic  constitution ;  but  of  the  details  of 
this  constitution  we  possess  hardly  any  accounts. 
(Thuc.  V.  29,  41,  44.)  In  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Aigos  and  Atiiens,  which  Thucydides  (v. 
47)  has  preserved,  we  find  mention  at  Argos  of 
the  "Boule,"  the  "Eighty,"  and  the  "Artynae" 
(*ApTvrai).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
"Eighty**  was  a  more  aristocratical  ooundl,  and 
that  the  Artynae  may  have  acted  as  presidents  to 
this  council  (Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  I,  c);  but  nothing  is 
really  known  of  these  two  bodies  except  their  names. 
The  ostracism  was  one  of  the  democratical  insti- 
tutions of  Axgos.  (AristoL  PoL  v.  2.  §  5;  Schd. 
ad  Arittoph.  Eq.  851.)  Another  democratical  in- 
stitution was  a  military  court,  which  the  eddiers,  on 
returning  from  an  ezpedition,  hdd  on  the  river 
Charadrus  before  entering  the  dty,  in  order  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  (Thuc 
V.  60.) 

The  Argives  remained  neutral  during  the  first 
ten  years  df  this  war,  in  consequence  of  a  truce  for 
30  years  which  they  had  previously  fonned  with  the 
Spautans.  (Thuc.  v.  14.)  During  this  time  they 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  weal&;  while  Sparta 
had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  her  contest  with 
Athens.  Moreover,  shortly  before  the  expbation  of 
the  truce,  the  Spartans  had  given  great  ofience  to 
her  Pdoponnesian  allies  by  conduding  the  peace 
with  Athens,  usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias. 
(b.  c.  421.)  The  time  seemed  favourable  to  Argos 
for  the  lecevery  of  her  former  supremacy  in  the 
Pdoponnesus;  and  she  accordingly  formed  a  league 
against  Sparta,  which  was  joined  by  the  Mantindans, 
Corinthians,  and  Eleians,  b.  a  481.  (Thuc.  v.  31.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  420)  the  Athenians  also 
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were  persuaded  by  Aldbiades  to  form  a  treaty  with 
Argos  (Thuc  v.  43—^7);  but  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Mantinwa  (b.  o.  418),  in  iriiidi  the  Aigives  and 
thdr  oonfedentes  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  not 
only  broke  up  this  alliance,  but  placed  Argos  in  dose 
connecti<m  with  Sparta.  There  had  always  been 
an  oligarducal  party  at  Argos  in  fiivour  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  About  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Nidas,  the  Aigive  government  had  formed  a  separate 
regiment  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  consisting 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  con- 
stant militaiy  training  at  the  public  expense.  (Diod. 
xii.  75;  Thuc  v.  67.)  At  the  battle  of  Mantinda 
this  raiment  had  been  victorious  over  the  troopa 
opposed  to  them,  while  the  democratical  sddieiv  had 
been  put  to  the  rout  by  the  enemy.  Supported  by 
this  regiment,  the  oligarchical  party  obtained  the 
upper  hand  at  Argos,  and  oonduded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sparta;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
417),  asnsted  by  some  Spartan  troops,  they  over- 
threw the  democratical  form  of  government  by  force. 
(Thuc  V.  71 — 81.)  But  thqr  did  not  retain  their 
power  long.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  peq^e 
rose  against  their  oppreeson,  and  after  a  sharp  ood- 
test  expelled  them  firam  the  dty.  The  Argives  now 
renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  com- 
menced erecting  long  walls,  in  order  to  connect  their 
dty  with  the  sea;  but  before  they  had  time  to  finish 
them,  the  Tiacedawnonians  invaded  their  tenitory, 
and  destroyed  the  walls.  (Thuc  v.  82, 83.)  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war  the  Argives 
continued  foithfnl  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  sent 
troops  to  the  Athenian  armies.  (Comp.  Thuc  vi. 
29,  vii.  57,  viu.  25.) 

At  a  later  time  the  Argives  were  always  ready  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Sparta.  Thus  they  united  with 
Athens,'  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  other  states  to 
oppose  Sparta  in  the  war  which  was  set  on  foot  by 
the  Persian  king  in  b.  o.  395 ;  and  even  when 
Athens  assbted  Sparta  agamst  the  Thebana,  the 
Aigives  would  not  make  cause  with  thdr  oild  allies, 
but  fought  on  the  dde  of  the  Thebans  against  their 
andent  enemy,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  EdL  vii  5.  §  5.) 
It  was  about  this  time  that  party  hatred  perpetrated 
the  greatest  excesses  «t  Argos.  The  digarchical 
party  having  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  democracy,  the  people  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  they  put  to  death  most  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  state.  On  this  oocadon 
1200  men,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  1 500, 
were  slain;  and  even  the  demagogues  shared  the 
same  fate.  This  state  of  things  was  called  by  the 
name  of  SucvroXur^f ,  or  dvMmo,  (Diod.  xv.  58 ; 
Plut  iVoee.  Re^.  Ger,  p.  814,  b. ;  Mfilkr,  /WdL  ill. 
9.  §  1.)  Little  requires  to  be  said  respectiiig  the 
subsequent  history  of  Argos.  The  most  memforable 
occurrence  in  its  later  history  is  the  attempt  of 
Pyrrhus  to  surprise  the  dty,  in  which  he  met  with 
his  death.  (Plat.  P^h,  34;  for  details  see  Diet, 
o/Biogr,  art.  PjfrrkusJ)  Like  many  of  the  other 
dties  in  Pdoponnesus,  Argos  was  now  governed  by 
tyrants,  who  maintained  l£eir  power  by  tiie  sapport 
of  the  Macedonian  kings;  but  when  Aratos  had 
succeeded  in  liberating  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  he  per- 
suaded Aristomachus,  the  tyrant  of  Aigos,  volun- 
tarily to  resign  his  power;  and  the  Aigives  then 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  b.  c.  229.  (Pol.  iL  44 ; 
Plut  AraL  35.)  Argos  feU  for  a  time  into  the 
hands  of  Cleomenes  (PoL  ii.  52),  and  subsequently 
into  those  of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  his  cruel 
wife  (Pd.  xvii.  17;  Liv.  xzzii.  18);  but  with  the 
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coqiW  id    Givws    bj    tfas    Bmani,  B.  O.  146, 
(SnLtuL  j^  37S,  377.) 

Alfa  wBB  one  of  the  largtat  aod  moat  pooikiaa 
cios  in  GraeoB.      We  hmva  minadr  iMn  Ilut  m  the 
nr  nlh  Cleameius  it  knrt  fiOOO  Of  ha  dtinuij  bat 
<  Ibc  tana  i£  the  Peloponneeian  mr  it  bid  gre*!]; 
tnotaed  in  nnmbera.       Lyaiaa,  !□  B.  c.  *0S,  nji 
tint  itgta  aqnalled  Athens  in  the  nmnber  of  bu 
oliiai  (INDnjs.  ijjf-    p-  531);  and  tiMnmn  pro. 
UtrmtltMthjii)  16,000  Atbtcduidliiauittlut 
&*.     But  16,000   citiMoa  wiU  gir*  t  toUI  li^    : 
pjfnktkBof  66,O0O.       If  to  tluH  we  add  Iln  al 
ul  the  Poioeci,  the   mg^^regite  nkuUtiaii  cai 
biitin  Ibs  UuiD  110,fMXI  panmi  fix  Argn  ud    i 
in  mriacf.     (ClintOD,  F.  B.  Tot.  ii.  p.  4!4,  seq.) 

Fn  lona  in  Qrveoe  paid  more  kttentian  to  tha 

•mlnp  of  the    goda    tlian  Argoa.     Hara  wai  tha 

lun  irbcaa  they  rereiencvd.  abort  all  othen.     Thii 

pliim  vaa  an  Achaean  mther  than  a  Dorian  dj-    i 

TiniEy,  sK^  auueacs    in    the  Iliad  aa  tba  guaniiaa    i 

Mfrftba  Aigina;  bat  her  wonhjp  wia  adopted   i 

b;  the  Dorian  coDqacToas,   end  na  ceMm' 

th  patnt  hnmora  down  to  the  lst«at  time 

i  a-c  195  WB  find  AiiatMnoa,  tin  goieni 

ArkHBi  Icagnai,  iimiking,  "Juno  ngina,      _ 

lu^  Aigi  sont,"      (TJT-  luUT.  34.)     Tba  diirf 

teiqle  rf  thia   goddeaa,  called  the  Henema,  vu 

Blaattd  between  Argoa    and  Ujcanaa,  bat  much 

iMnr  to  the  latter  thm  to  tin  fbnner  dtj' ;  and  hi 

the  hocae  age,  when  Hjcenaa  wai  tha  cMrf  dtj  in 

At  Ai^aa,  the  iubaintanta  of  this  dtj  pndiablj  had 

At  naoaganait  of  the  tonple.     (Gnte,  nd.  i.  pp. 

EM,  127.')     In  the  hiotiaica]  age  tha  tc — '-  ' 

^^f/A  ta  the  AigiTie,  who  had  the  eulr 

Mgsdfnt  cf  it*  a&in.      The  high  pieatn*  of  the 

■m^  beU  ho-  lAst  for  life ;   and  the  ArgiTH 

cosBed  tlMirTeua  trf  the  data  oTWcOc*.  (Thoe 

i-  3.)    Onee  in  finr  Tean,  probaj}!^  in  the  Kcond 

Jrar  of  «TS7  Olympiad,  there  iru  a  magnificent 

jiiiiiMiii  fitan  Ai^    to  thi*  tonple,  in  which 

ahui  lilt  whide  pc^nlatiiiD  of  the  aXj  took  part. 

The  pricMtaB  nde  in  a  chaiiot,  drawn  ^  two  white 

aocn.    (Herod.  LSI  J  Cie.  TWe.  1.47  i  for  det^Li, 

B>  DieL  of  Am*,  art  Seraaa.)     BopectiDg  the 

nt«  of  thia  temple,  which  waa  ene  of  the  meet  nug- 

nifioait  in  Gnece,  arxoa  tMUarki  an  made  below. 

In  the  eil;  itnlf  there  wen  also  two  tamplei  of 
Hen,  aoe  cfHeia  Acraaa  en  the  aanntte  the  Acro- 
pdia  (Pana.  iL  34.  g  1),  and  the  other  of  Hera 
Antheia  in  the  Imnr  jMit  of  the  atj  (Pana.  il  33. 
5  1}-  Bat  tha  temple  of  Apollo  Ljcdna  ia  de- 
■cdbedbj  Panianiaa(iL  I9.§3,  aeq.)  aa  by  far  the 
mart  ecWntnlofall  the  temples  in  the  o^.  TiB- 
ftiisi  ascribed  iti  bondatia)  to  DaiUHia.  It  stood 
OB  me  nde  of  the  Agora  (Tbitc  t.  47),  which  So- 
|Jirili»  Ifaerrfxa  caDa  "  the  Lycatan  Agira  of  the 
— Hf  nlajrng  god "  (rov  Xjmvrrinru  i^ov  ityopit 
Aimui,  S^.  Ebctr.  6 ;  COD9.  Plot.  Ffrrh.  91 ; 
Leake,  JforHi,ToLiJ.  P.40I,  eeq.).  Tberewualaa 
a  tOBpk  (f  ApoUa  Fytliaeiia  m  the  Acropolia,  which, 
aa  we  hm  alnadf  aeen,  waa  a  cnmnBi  lanctiiarT  i 
far  the  Dsiia  alate*  bekoging  to  the  aodmt  / 
enfedcra^  (Paoa.  iL  S4.  §  1  ;  Thnc  t 
Thoe  woe  Ucofin  to  nnral  other  goda  in  Argoa; 
hot  WB  may  pan  them  orcr,  with  ttie  excepdon  of  ' 
tha  tanpki  oF  Zeof  Ifisaaana  and  of  Athens,  both  1 
•f  irtiU  erDwiwd  the  nmnnit  of  the  Bcnpolia  (Pana. 
H.»*.J3!  Stoab.  viii.  p.  370). 
Tbe  gnat  number  of  temples,  and  cfstaloea  with 
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which  they  wen  adorned,  neaeaaaiily  lad  to  (he  cnl- 
tiratico  of  the  fl»  arte.  Aigos  becanM  the  aeat  of 
cf  the  nUBt  celebnted  achoola  of  itatoaiy  in 
Gnece.  It  me  to  the  greateat  renown  m  tba  Sth 
ceaCtuy,  B.C.,  under  Ageladu.who  waa  the  teacher 
of  Pheidiaa,  Myron,  and  Polydeitos,  tires  of  tfae 
gnateet  acalptin  in  antiqnlty.  (See  thtee  namea  in 
ibalHcLo/BKigr.')  Uneicwaa  alio  eultinledwith 
at  Argoa  at  an  eariy  period  ]  and  in  the 
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homnr,  cooddanble  Tcniga  of  oUur  linea  of  nil, 
of  ouisaira  Cjclopun  ilnctun,  on  tb«  udes  Mid 
base  of  tbe  hill  cooDoctiug  tin  citadel  wilh  the 
lower  town."  (Miin,TeL  ii.  p.  184.)  Earipida,  in 
own  than  one  puuee,  alloda  to  the  C  jdopun  inilli 
of  Arp».  (  A(>Toi,  Int  Til^it  Aiia  KwtA^i' 
oipdna  riiiarriu,  Tnwd.  1087  ;  "Apl^ra  TifxT  lal 
KvtAirwtiar  wi>jr.  Sere.  Fur.  IS.)  It  appeua 
from  the  udeut  nobttructiaiu  that  the  aDcient  acro- 
polis, like  the  modoni  clladBl,  coasBted  of  an  ooter 
wall  or  rampait,  and  of  an  iuiBi  ktepor  auHie.  Thg 
lattar  occsped  a  square  of  ibont  300  feet. 

Fnm  dthn  end  of  Ihe  oatei  fbrtifimtion,  the  dtj 
valla  ma;  be  traced  on  tht  dcarsnt  irf  the  hill.  The; 
are  tnarked  irith  a  black  line  in  the  plan  on  the  pie- 
ceding  page.  The  dotted  line*  indicate  the  probable 
direcliaa  of  the  walli,  of  which  there  an  no  remaina. 
A*  DO  Tamaki  of  the  citj  tiallt  can  be  traced 
.  in  the  plain,  it  ia  diScnlt  to  fonn  an  estimate  of  the 
dimsnuooa  of  tbe  ancient  dtj ;  but  Leake  conjec- 
tnrei  that  it  ooold  not  have  been  leas  than  5  miles 
in  chcamrerence. 

We  learn  from  Lir;  that  Ai^  had  two  cjtadela 
C  nam  doae  [arces]  haijent  Argi,"  Liv.  miv.  2S). 
This  aecoud  atadel  was  probabl;  sitoated  at  the  ei- 
bemitj  of  the  bill,  which  fimna  the  Donh-eait«m 
pnjection  ti  the  mountain  of  Larisaa,  and  which 
riaei  to  about  one-third  of  the  hdgbt  of  the  latter. 
The  ridge  connecting  this  bill  with  the  Lariasa  is 
called  Ddiai  (,Aiifiit)  bj  Fauaonias  (il  114.  §  1). 
The  second  citadel  was  called  Aspia  ('Aff»(i,  Pint. 
jyrA.  3a,  Cleora.  17,  21),  tince  a  tUdd  waa  sos- 
pended  here  as  the  insignia  of  tbe  town ;  *beace  the 
proterb  i»  r^r  ir  'Apyti  iirwlta  miBtX^.  (Ze- 
Dob.  ri.  9a J  P]ot.  Pnm.  Alexattd.  U;  Said.;  MUl- 
lei,  Doriam,  App.  tL  §  8.) 

There  are  coniidenU>le  nunaina  of  the  thntie, 
which  waa  eicavated  on  the  Kmthem  elope  of  the 
Larissa.  In  fr<xit  of  the  western  wing  at  the  thcatn 
there  are  sane  brick  niins  of  the  Boman  period.  At 
the  BoDth-ncatem  end  of  Ihe  Larissa  Ibere  are  re- 
nuins  of  an  aqueduct,  which  maj  be  traced  two 
milea  bejond  the  Tillage  of  Belisai  to  Ihe  SW. 

The  Agora  appears  to  have  stood  nearlj  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  cit;.  In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  waa 
tbe  mainnient  of  PjiriiDa,  a  building  of  while 
mariile;  on  which  wen  ecnliMred  the  anns  worn 
\n  this  nionarch  in  his  wars,  and  some  figorca  of 
wE^ants.  It  waa  erected  in  the  spot  where  the 
bod;  of  Pjrrbai  waa  bornt;  bat  his  remaina  were 
depontcd  ui  the  neighboortng  temple  ol  Bemeter, 
where  ho  died,  and  his  abield  was  affixed  aboie  the 
entrance.  (Pana.ii.ai. §4.)  A  Bti»t  named  Code 
(KofAq,  Pdos.  ii.  S3.  §  1)  appean  to  have  led  from 
the  Agora  to  the  Laiuaa,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
hj  the  ridge  of  Deina.  At  tbe  loot  of  the  hill 
Deiras  waa  a  subterraneona  bailding,  which  is  said  to 
haie  oDCe  contained  tbs  bruen  chamber  (i  x"^""' 
<M\a^i}  in  wtudi  DanaX  was  confined  bj  her  father 
Acrisina.  (Pans.  ii.  33,  §  7  ;  comp.  Soph.  Amiig. 
9ii;  oomp.  llof.  Conn.  iiL  16.  1.)  The  gjmna- 
nnm,  called  Cti.uiabu  (KuXifaSit'),  from  the  son 
of  Stbcndos,  was  situated  outeide  the  citj,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  300  paces  accotdrng  lo  Liv;. 
(Paoa.  iiaa.  ^S;  LIt.  »iuT.a6i  Pint.  Ciaon.  17.) 
The  gate  which  led  to  it  waa  called  Diampercs 
(^^ta/aripit).  It  was  through  this  gate  that  Pjnhaa 
entered  the  dt;  on  the  night  of  his  death.  (Pint. 
/ynL  3a.)  The  kmg  fell  near  Ihe  sepnlchro  of 
ljc;mnios  m  a  street  leading  fnm  the  agora  to  the 
—       ■  --      (Plut.  Ps/rrh.  34;  Paus.  ii.  22.  §  8.) 


Theprindpol  gate*  •/Argea  appear  lebaTelieen; 
1.  Tbe  gate  of  Eiifithjia,  bo  calfed  from  a  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  this  goddeai,  leading  to  Hjieoae 
andCleonae.  (Faua.  ii.  Ig.  §  3)  3.  The  gate  of 
Ddras  (u  mAol  ol  irpii  tj  Aiifdti),  leading  to 
Uantineia.  In  the  lidge,  eaUed  Deiraa,  Leake  ob- 
serted  an  opening  in  the  line  of  tbs  ancient  walls, 
which  marks  pradsel;  the  poBticn  cf  this  gate. 
fPauB.iLSa.  §1.)  3.  The  gate  leadmg  to  Ti«ea. 
(Pans.  ii.  24.  §  5.)  4.  The  gate  leading  to  Teme- 
ninm.  fi.  The  gate  Diamperea,  leading  to  Tirjni, 
Nanplia  and  Ejsdaurni.  G.  A  gate  leading  to  tbe 
llerueum.  (Respecting  the  topegrajJij  of  Argoa, 
see  Leake,  Morta,  Td.  ii.  p.  394,  seq.) 

It  ramuns  to  speak  of  the  rite  cf  the  Heneuoi, 
which  long  duded  the  researcbH  of  all  traTaUers  in 
Greece.  Its  remain*  were  discorcred  fer  tbe  first 
time  in  1B31,  b;  General  Gordon,  the  cemmander  nl 
the  Greek  tiroes  in  the  Peliiponnesus.  Faasanias 
dcacribea  (ii.  17.  §  I)  the  Heracnm  as  atoaled  at 
the  distance  of  IS  stadiii  from  Mycenae,  to  (he  left 
of  the  mate  between  that  dt;  aod  Argoa,  on  tbe 
lower  decUviliea  of  a  mountain  called  Euboeaj  and 
he  adds,  that  ou  ons  aide  of  it  flowed  the  Eientlurion, 
and  on  Ihe  other  flawed  tbe  Aiterioo,  which  disap- 
peared in  aa  ab;BB.  "  Theee  detula  are  all  rerified 
on  the  grnund  explored  b;  Gtnenl  Gordoi.  It  is  a 
rock;  height,  rising,  in  a  aomewhat  insiilnled  focm, 
^m  the  base  of  oio  of  the  higbeat  mountains  that 
bonnd  the  plain  towards  the  east,  distant  about  two 
English  miles  &om  H;cenae,  which  corns 
Marly  to  the  1 5  stadia  of  Pausania*.-  (Mnn 
ii.  p.  178.)  The  remaina  of  tbe  temple  an  diataul 
from  Argoa  between  5  and  6  miles,  whidl  correspoed 
Co  the  45  stadia  of  Herodolua  <i.  31>  Strabo  (riiL 
p.  368}  tajs  that  the  temple  was  distant  40  stadia 
from  Argoe,and  10  (nm  ll;cenac,  bat  roch  of  these 
meaaarementa  is  bdow  the  truth.  Tbe  dd  Heranun 
was  burnt  in  Ihe  ninth  jear  of  the  Peloptmneeian 
war  (d.  c.  423),  ij  the  negligence  of  Ihe  priestess 
(Thuc.  IT.  133),  wbetenpon  Eupdemos  was  em- 
plojed  to  erect  the  new  tem]de,  described  b;  Psnsa- 
luaa.  The  new  Eeraeum  waa  buill  a  little  bdow 
the  ancient  one ;  but  the  sabetnictiona  of  the  latter 
were  etill  aeen  bj  Paiuanias  (ii.  17.  §  7).  The 
eminence  sa  which  tbe  rains  are  situated  is  an  im- 

towards  Mount  Euboea,  and  its  base  towards  Argos. 
Tbe  surfsco  is  divided  into  three  eeplanades  or  ler- 
racee,  rising  in  gradation  one  abore  the  other,  Erem 
the  lower  ts  the  npper  eittemi^.    The  oaotnl  on* 
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of  1^  time  is  tappcrted  by  a  maasve  Cydopian 
solMtnicftioa,  sdll  in  good  preservation,  and  a  oon- 
gpkaoos  object  from  Bome  dlstanice.  This  Cycbpian 
waB  tt  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  andent  temple 
wludi  Paoaainae  saw.  On  the  kmesfe  of  the  tenaoes 
stood  tiiB  Heraeom  built  by  EnpolemnB.  Hero  Qe- 
neni  Gocdon  made  some  esicavatiaiis,  and  disoofveted, 
aasflog  edMT  things,  the  tail  of  a  peacock  in  white 
nmbfeL  Hxis  teriaoe  has  substrnctioDS  of  xegtUar 
Hdkme  maaomy,  fianning  a  breastwork  to  the  base 
of  the  tnangle  towards  the  plain.  The  length  of 
Hie  sufice  of  the  hiU  is  aboat  250  yards;  its 
greatest  breadth  aboat  half  Its  length. 

Of  the  two  tomnta  between  which  the  Heraeom 
fltood,  the  noftb-western  was  the  ElentherioD,  and  the 
saoth-eaoteni  the  AsterioD.  [See  above,  pw  201,  a.] 
BaosaoiaB  says  that  the  river  Asterion  had  three 
daagfaters,  Enboea,  Prosynma,  and  Acraea.  Enboea 
was  the  maontaan  on  the  lower  part  of  whidi  the 
Henemn  stood;  Acraea,  the  height  which  roee  over 
agaiBBt  H;  and  Prus/imia  the  region  below  iL 
(More,  ToL  u.  p.  177,  seq. ;  Leake,  Pdopcn,  p. 
258,  eeq.) 

Naaplia  was  the  haibonr  of  Aigos.   fKAUFUA.] 
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ABGOS  AMPmLaCHIGTJM  CA/^yof  th  'Am^i. 
'kafxmim'.  Eth.*Afiywti  JVeoAAort), the  chief  town 
of  Amphilacfaia,    sitoated  at  the  eastern  extra- 
BBtj  of  the  Ambradot  gnlf,  on  the  river  Inochns. 
Its  territory  was  called  Axgc^CAfO^).   Its  inha- 
bitaBtilaid  daim  to  thdr  city  having  been  colo- 
BKzed  firam  the  oelebmted  Aigos  in  Peloponneens, 
though  dw  l^ends  of  its  foondation  somewhat  dif- 
fered.    Aeoordxng  to  one  tnidition,  Amphilochns, 
aoB  of  AmphiazaSa,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
«f  tiunga  in  ArgQS  oo  his  retom  firam  Troy,  emi- 
giatod  firam  hia  native  place,  and  fbonded  a  dty  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Ambradot  golf.    Aocor^ng 
to  another  tndition,  it  was  fiionded  by  Alcmaeon, 
who  calfed  it  after  his  brother  Amphilochns.  (Tbne. 
iL  68;  Stiab.  pi  326;  oomp.  Apo^od.  iiL  7.  §  7.) 
Bat  whether  the  dty  owed  its  origin  to  an  Aigive 
colony  or  not,  we  know  that  the  Amphilochi  were 
n^gaided  aa  baibariaBs,  or  a  noo-HeUeDic  race,  at  the 
eemmoMBenient  of  ^  Pdoponnesian  vrar,  toA.  that 
afaortly  before  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Aigoe 
weretheonly  portion  of  the  Amphilochi,  who  had  be- 
eooie  Hdle^aed.    This  they  owed  to  some  colonists 
frem  Ambrada,  whom  they  admitted  into  the  city 
to  reside  along  with  them.     The  Ambradots,  how- 
ever, soon  ezpdled  the  original  inhabitants,  and  kept 
the  town,  w^  its  territoiy,  exdostvely  for  them- 
idves.    The  expelled  inhalatants  placed  themedves 
nnder  the  prote^ian  of  the  Acamanians,  and  both 
pa>ple  appfied  to  Athena  for  assistance.    The  Athe- 
mans  accordingly  sent  a  force  nnder  Phonnio,  who 
took  Aigos,  sold  the  Ambradots  as  slaves,  and  re- 
ttond  the  town  to  the  Am^iilochians  and  Acama- 
Baa^  Mil  of  wham  now  coodnded  an  alliance  with 


Athens.  This  event  probably  happened  in  the  year 
before  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  b.o.  432.  Two  years 
afterwards  (430)  the  Ambradots,  anzioos  to  re- 
cover the  lost  town,  marched  against  Argos,  bot 
were  nnable  to  take  it,  and  retired,  after  laying 
waste  its  territory.  (Thnc  iL  68.)  In  b.c.  426 
they  made  a  still  more  vigoroos  efibrt  to  recover 
Argos;  and  as  the  history  of  this  campaign  illos- 
trates  the  podtion  of  tiie  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aigoe,  it  requires  to  be  related  a  little  in 
detaiL  The  Ambradots  having  recdved  the  pro- 
mise of  assistaiioe  from  Euiybchns,  the  Spartan 
commander,  who  was  then  in  Aetolia,  marched  with 
3000  hopfites  into  the  territory  of  Aigos,  and  cap- 
tured the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae  TOAvai),  dose  upon 
the  Ambradan  gnlf,  25  stadia  (about  3  miles)  from 
Argos  itself,  "niereupon  the  Acamanians  marched 
to  the  protection  of  Aigos,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion at  a  spot  called  Crenae  (K^mu),  or  the  Wella 
at  no  great  distance  from  Axgos.  Meantime  Eoiy- 
lochtts,  with  the  Pdoponnesian  forces,  had  marched 
through  Acamama,  and  had  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  Ambradots  at  Olpae,  passing  nnperodved 
between  Argoe  iteelf  and  the  Acamanian  force 
at  Crenae.  He  then  took  post  at  Ifetropolis 
(Mrrrp6wo\ts)f  a  phice  probably  NE.  of  Olpae. 
Shortly  afterwards  Demosthenes,  who  had  heea.  in- 
vited by  the  Acamanians  to  take  the  command  of 
thdr  troops,  arrived  in  the  Ambradot  gulf  with  20 
Athenian  ships,  and  anchored  near  Olpae.  Having 
disembarked  his  men,  and  taken  the  command,  ha 
encamped  near  Olpae.  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  dmp  ravine:  and  as  the  ground  was 
favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  some 
men  in  a  bushy  dell,  so  that  they  might  attack  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  success- 
fol,  Demosthenes  gamed  a  decisive  victory,  and 
Eurylochus  was  sldn  in  the  battie.  This  victory 
was  followed  by  another  still  more  striking.  The 
Ambradots  at  Olpae  had  some  days  before  sent  to 
Ambrada,  to  beg  for  rdnforcements;  and  a  large 
Ambradot  force  had  entered  the  territory  of  Amphi- 
lochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  d  Olpae  was 
fought.  Demosthenes  being  informed  of  their  march 
on  the  day  after  the  battie,  formed  a  plan  to  sur- 
prise them  in  a  narrow  pass  above  Olpae.  At  this 
pass  there  were  two  conspicuous  peaks,  called 
reepectivdy  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Idomene 
(*Iob/ii^Kif).  The  lesser  Idomene  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  noirthem  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  greater 
Idomene  at  the  southern  entrance.  As  it  was  known 
that  the  Ambradots  would  rest  for  the  night  at  the 
lower  of  the  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  the  next  morning,  Demosthenes  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  secure  the  higher  peak,  and  then 
marched  through  fiie  pass  in  the  night.  The  Am- 
bradots had  obtained  no  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
their  comrades  at  Olpoe,  or  of  the  approach  of  De- 
mosthenes; they  woe  surprised  in  their  sleep,  and 
put  to  the  sword  without  any  posdbility  of  resist* 
ance.  Thncgrdides  condden  the  loss  of  the  Ambnu 
ciots  to  have  been  the  greatest  that  befell  any  Gre- 
cian cifr^  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Nidas;  and  he  says,  that  if  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acamanians  had  marched  agunst  Ambrada  at 
once,  the  dty  must  have  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  The  Acamanians,  however,  reftised  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise,  foaring  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  more  troublesome  ndghboun  to  them  than 
the  Ambradots.  On  the  oontrazy,  they  and  the 
Amphilochians  now  condudcd  a  peace  with  the  Am- 
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bndntu  for  100   jeat.      (Thac   iii.    105—114; 
Grow,  Bitl.  of  Gretce,  toL  li.  p.  408,  ii.) 

Wfl  know  little  tnotB  of  the  history  of  Argo». 
Some  time  alter  the  duth  of  Aleiandei  the  Great, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetoliuis,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Ainhncu:  and  it  whb  here  tb&t  the 
liomim  genenl,  M,  Fulviiu,  took  up  hie  qoaiten, 
when  he  conottided  the  treaty  between  Binne  ind 
the  AaloliuB.  (Lit.  ixiriii.  10;  PoL  xzii.  13.) 
Upon  the  foimdibai  of  Nicopidis  by  Augnstiu, 
■fta  the  bkttla  of  ActiniD,  tha  HihibilmM  of  Axgn 
were  t«moTed  to  the  brmer  citj,  >Dd  Argm  wu 


1.  Argo*  Amt^ulochicnni. 


5.  Bc^ofK. 

4.  CnOH  {Armgrti). 

6.  01pM(Jn^> 

6.  Hetrofolii. 

7.  The  gnalar  Idonens. 

5.  The  kner  IdamcDe  (^PaUopfrgo), 
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heuxfbrth  d««ct«d.     (Anth.  Gnec  ix.  S53.)     It 

'  .  howerer,  mentioned  bj  Uter  writers.     (Flin.  it. 

:  Mel.  ii.  3;  PloL  iii.  14.) 

THe  site  of  Argoa  hu  been  ■  nil^actof  diipals. 
Thucydidea  njs  (iiL  105),  thitt  it  wat  aitiuted  an 
■.  Polrbini  (uii.  13)  desciibn  it  u  distwit 
. . .  itadii,  and  Lit;  (ixniiL  10)  3S  milt)  fhun 
Anihimdi.     Letke  plKea  it  in  the  plain  cf  VtSJia, 

'  tho  modem  Tillage  cf  jVeojUori,  wbBi«  ai«  tl]« 
ni  of  an  ancieDt  citj,  the  walla  of  which  wen 
about  a  mile  in  drcamfenncQ.  The  chief  ol^jecticn 
toXaoklimaa  the  idi«  of  Aigta  ii,  that  A'eolLiar* 
is  dtnaled  at  a  ahort  dialanc«  fncn  the  coast; 
whereas  Thacjdidee,  as  wb  haie  already  Men,  de- 
scribes Argoa  as  a  maritini*  dty.  Bat  it  is  Tery 
probable  that  the  marah  or  lagocm,  which  now  se- 
paat«  NeotAori  from  the  inlet  a!  Anngro,  maj 
tiare  been  rendered  aballower  than  it  wss  formerly 
bj*  allarial  depoaitioiis,  and  that  it  may  onc«  have 
iffindod  a  conunodioos  harbour  to  Argco.  The  dis- 
taooe  of  Iftokiori  fhjm  the  mini  of  Ambraoa  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  asoigned  by  Poljbina  atul 
livy  between  ArgM  and  Ambraci*.  Near  NteUurri 
alao  ia  the  riTer  of  Ariadha^  corrceprKiding  to  the 
Inachns,  on  which  Argoe  is  said  to  have  been  sitiutted. 
The  only  other  ruins  in  the  neigbboorbMd,  whicli 
could  be  regarded  u  the  nmains  of  Argoi,  an 
those  further  aoath,  at  the  head  (<  the  b^r  of 
Karvaiara,  which  Lientenaat  Wolf^,  who  Tiwted  the 
eoiuitr?  in  1S30,  mppoan  to  haTe  been  the  oils  of 
Atgoe:  but  there  are  atmng  irasoni  for  belierini; 
that  this  is  the  site  tt  Linuiaaa  [LikxAba]. 
Inline  the  aile  (€  Argoa  at  NioUwri,  we  an  able 
to  identify  the  other  jJacas  menticoied  in  the  history 
of  the  campaign  of  B,  c.  4S6.  Cr«nu  probably 
Boneepands  to  Armfro  on  tha  eoaat,  SW.  of  Argoa  j 
and  Olpae  to  Arapi,  also  oi  the  coast,  NW.  at 
Argos,  at  both  of  which  plana  there  are  Hellenic 
nmuns.  At  Arofi  at  present  there  ia  a  oonaider. 
■hie  lagoon,  wMch  was  pobably  not  ao  large  in  an- 
ient limes.  The  ravine,  which  separated  the  arm^ 
of  Demoathenn  from  that  of  Eurylochns,  aaeou  to 
bare  been  the  tarnmt  which  entua  the  lagoon  frmi 
the  north,  and  Hetropohs  to  have  been  a  [dac*  on 
its  right  bank,  at  the  aontheni  eitrani^  of  tha 
moimtaina  called  ifajtrtnoro.  Thocydldes  ex- 
preasly  mmtionB  OI|«e  and  UeliDpolis  as  two  dif- 
ferent pUcea;  and  there  ia  no  loiaoa  to  snppoae 
them  only  different  namea  of  one  place,  aa  aoDO  mo 
dem  commentators  hare  done.  The  pan,  where 
DemoathencB  gained  hia  aecmd  Tictcry  over  the  Am- 
bradots,  ia  the  pass  of  JVo^Hiuro,  which  ia  one  of 
the  m(et  important  in  thia  part  of  Greece.  The 
aoathem  extremis  of  the  mountain  coneapiHida 
to  the  greater  Idinnene,  Hhich  Demcathenea  eoco- 
pied;  while  the  oorthem  eitremity,  where  the  Am- 
bcadcta  were  attacked,  waa  the  leoacr  Idnnoie.  On 
the  latter  are  renuuna  of  andent  fortificaticatt,which 
bear  the  [U>ma  of  Pa3topyrgo.  This  acoonnt  mill 
be  rendered  clearer  by  the  plan  cf  '  * 
Inmn.  The  outline  if  tie  Co       * 
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eartef ;  tbe  names  are  inserted  on  Leake's  anfhonty, 
to  lifaom  ire  axB  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding 
pBUiaria.  (Leaks,  Norlkem  Greece^  vol.  ir.  p.  238, 
seq.;  Wolfe,  Jomrnal  of  Choffrapktcal  Socktjft  toI. 
SL  p.  84,  seq.) 
ABGOS  HITPIUM.  [Akpl] 
ABGOS  OBE'STICUM  CVXOs  'O^wtikSv), 
the  diirf  town  of  the  Orestae,  said  to  have  been 
fconded  bj  Orestes,  when  he  fled  from  Argos  after 
the  mnxder  of  his  mother.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  326.) 
^rabo  (L  &}  places  these  Orestae  in  Epims;  and 
the^  must  probebfy  be  distingniahed  from  the  Mace- 
doidan  Ore«tae,  who  dwdt  near  the  sources  of  the 
Hafiaemcn,  on  the  fiontiera  of  lUyria.  Stephanos  B. 
(jL  V.  ^AfTfos)  mentioiis  an  Afgos  in  Macedonia,  as 
weO  as  Aigos  Oresticom ;  and  Hierodes  (p.  641} 
a]ao  speaks  of  a  Macedonian  Aigos.  Moreover, 
Ptolemj  (SL  13.  §§  5,  22)  disdngnishes  dearlj 
becwoen  an  Epiiot  imd  a  Marf^nnian  Orestias,  as- 
B^inisg  to  each  a  town  Amantia.  Hence  the  Maoe- 
dooisn  Axgos  appears  to  have  been  a  different  place 
firam  Aigos  Orasticam.  The  former  was  probably 
Htnated  in  the  plain  of  ^iwasffteo,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Hafiacmon,  which  plain  is  caDed  ^  Aigestaeos 
Cam|Ris''  bj  lAxf  (xxviL  33;  Leake,  NorUum 
Greeot,  vol.  iv.  p.  121,  who,  however,  oonfoonds  the 
Maoedadan  A^gos  with  Aigos  Oresticom).  The 
nte  of  Argos  Oresticam  is  uncertain;  hot  a  modem 
writer  plaees  it  near  Ambrada,  since  Stephanos  calls 
the  Oicstae  (a.  «.)  a  Molossian  people.  (Tafel,  in 
Paoljr^s  Reaime^  voL  L  p.  738.) 

ABGOS  PELA'SGIGUM  CA^TOf  ncAiurxiiniy), 
was  prohablj  empk>jed  bj  Homer  (72.  iL  681)  to 
qgnify  the  whole  of  Theasaly.     Some  critics  have 
wpyoeed  that  bj  Pelasgio  Axgos  the  poet  aUnded  to 
a  city,  and  that  this  d^  was  the  same  as  the  Thes- 
aafian  Larissa;  bat  it  has  been  oorrectlj  observed, 
*  tkd  the  line  of  the  Catalogue  in  which  PeUsgic 
Argos  is  named  marks  a  separation  of  the  poet's 
topogiapibj  of  Soadiem  Greece  and  the  Islands  from 
tint  «f  Korthera  Greece;  and  that  bj  Pelaagic  Ar- 
gos he  meant  Pdasgic  Greece,  or  the  coontiy  in* 
daded  within  the  moontaina  Cnemis,  Oeta,  Pindns, 
and  Oljmpas,  and  stretching  eastwsrd  to  the  sea; 
in  short,  Tfaeesalj  in  its  most  extended  sense." 
(Leake,  NorUum  Grteee^  voL  iv.  p.  532.) 
ABGOTTS  POBTUS.    [Ilta.] 
ABGITRA  CA^yovpa:  Eih,  'Ap7ovpa2bs).     1. 
CaDed  ABOiaaa  CApTurtra)  in  Homer  (il  ii.  738), 
a  town  in  Pdaqgiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneos, 
and  near  Larisaa.    The  diatance  between  this  pUoe 
smd  Larissa  is  so  small  ss  to  explain  the  remark  of 
the  Srhffliast  on  ApollQoias,  that  the  Aigissa  of 
HiogDcr  was  the  same  as  Larissa.    Leake  supposes 
the  «te  of  Aigura  to  be  indicated  by  the  tnmnli  at 
a  fittfe  distance  from  Larissa,  extending  three  qoar- 
ten  of  a  mile  from  east  to  west^    (Strab.  ix.  p.  440; 
SchoL   m  Apoa.  Rhod.  L  40;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
^««***J*    ttl  7L  I  c;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
v«L  iiL  p.  367,  Td.  iv.  p.  534.) 

2.  Abo  called  Abousa  Q'Afyowra),  a  town  in 
Enboea  of  nncertain  site.  (Dem.  m  Mid.  p.  567 ; 
Stqih.  B.  9.  v.;  Gnunm.  Bdck.  pp.  443. 18.) 

ABGYTHEA  C^/O^^X  *  P^^*^  mentioned  in 
tte  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (432)  along  with 
AioK,  and  thev^Cbre  probably  a  town  in  Tripliylia. 
AISGTBE  (^Apryvfin  tarrp&roXts),  the  capital  of 
the  isige  isfand  of  Jabadia,  which  Ptolemy  places 
&  of  the  Anna  Chertonesos  (Jialaif  Pemnauld), 
MPiMMd  by  some  to  be  Smnatray  by  others  Jaioa. 
(Ptai  Til  «.  §  29,  i-iii.  27.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 
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AR6TBA.    [Patrab.] 

ABOTKIA  QApyvpia),  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plns  of  Arrjan  (p.  17)  as  20  stadia  east  of  TripoHs 
(7%pe6oK),  in  Pantos.  Hamilton  (JieseareAes,  ^, 
vol.  L  p.  259)  ftfond  the  old  silver  mines,  from  wUch 
thejplace  took  its  name,  2^  miles  from  Tireboii, 

TlierB  was  another  place  Argyria,  in  the  Troas, 
near  Aenea  (^ae  or  ^inteA),  according  to  Gn»knid*s 
Note  (  TrangUUum  of  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  580)so  called 
also  from  the  silver  mines  near  there.        [G.  L.] 

ABGYBI'NI  ('A/ryvpu'iN),  an  Epirote  people 
dweUing  on  the  Cerauuan  nMontains,  whose  name 
is  probably  pieseifud  in  Argkjfr6k(uiro,  a  place  near 
the  river  I>krjfm>,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
jnnction  of  this  river  with  the  Aoos.  Cramer,  fel- 
lowing  Meletins  and  Maxmert,  erroneonsly  snppose 
Arghyr6kaitro  to  represent  the  site  of  Antigonda 
(Lycq>hr.  1017;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'Apyvptvot;  Cra* 
ma's  Greece^  voL  i.  p.  98 ;  Leake,  Northern  Grteee, 
vd.  i.  p.  78;  comp.  AimooHXiA;  Aous.) 

ARGYBIPA.     [Arpi.] 

A'RIA  (4 ''Apia,  Steph.  B.:  'Apcfo,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§  1 ;  Air.  Anab.  iii  24, 25;  *Afw/«r  7n,  Ind.  Gha- 
rax :  Eth.  "Apuu  and  "Apcioi,  Aiii),  a  province  on  the 
N£.  of  Persia,  boonded  on  the  K.  by  the  moontaina 
Sariphi  (the  Haearae),  which  separate  it  from  Hyr- 
cania  and  Margiana,  on  the  £.  l^^  the  chain  of 
Bagoos  (the  Ghor  MomUaime\  on  the  S.  by  the 
deserte  of  Carmania  (Jrirman),  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  moontains  Masdoianns  and  Parthia.  Ito  limite 
seem  to  have  varied  very  much,  and  to  have  been 
dther  imperfectly  investigated  by  the  andente,  or 
to  have  been  confemided  witii  the  more  extensive 
district  of  Ariana.     [ Abiana.] 

Herodotos  (vii.  65)  classes  the  Arians  in  the 
anny  of  Xerxes  with  the  Bactrians,  and  gives  them 
the  same  equipment;  while,  in  the  description  of  the 
Satrapies  of  Dardns  (Herod.  iiL  93),  the  Parthians, 
Ghoraanians,  Sogdians,  and  Ariiins  ("Apcioi),  are 
gionped  together  in  the  sixteenth  Satrapy.  Where 
he  states  (Herod.  viL  2)  that  the  Medea  were  ori- 
ginally called  Arii,  his  meaning  is  an  ethnographical 
one.    [Ariana.] 

Acceding  to  Strabo  Aria  was  2000  stadia  long 
and  300  brrad,  which  would  limit  it  to  the  conntiy 
between  Meahed  and  Herdiy — a  position  which  ia 
recondleable  with  what  Strabo  says  of  Aria,  that  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  Margiana,  possessed 
monntuns  and  wdUwatered  valleys,  in  which  the 
vine  flourished.  The  bonndaries  of  Aria,  as  steted 
by  Ptolemy,  agree  very  well  with  those  of  Strabo ; 
as  he  says  (vi.  17.  §  1)  that  Aria  has  Margiana  and 
Bactria  on  the  N.,  Parthia  and  the  great  desert  of 
Carmania  (that  ia  the  great  desert  of  Yezd  and 
Kimum)  m  the  W.,  Drangiana  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Paropamisan  monntains  on  the  £.  At  present  this 
district  contains  the  eastern  portion  of  Khordsdn  and 
the  western  of  Afghdnitt&n,  It  was  watered  by 
the  river  Anns  [Arius],  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing dties:  Artaooana,  Alexandria  Ariana,  and  Aria. 
Ptolemy  gives  a  long  list  of  provinces  and  dties, 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  and  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  contained  within  the  narrow 
limite  of  Aria,  thongh  they  may  have  been  compre- 
hended within  the  wkter  range  of  Ariana.       [V.J 

ARIA,  is  mentioned  by  Fkxrez,  Ukert,  and  other 
writers  as  a  town  of  HiBpania  Baetica,  on  tiie  autho- 
rity of  coins  bearii^  the  inscriptions  aria,  gnaria. 
cuNBARiA.;  bat  Eckhd  regurds  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  these  coins  bdong  as  nncertain  (voL  i. 
p.  14).    Ukert  supposes  the  site  of  Aria  to  be  a* 
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ArizzOf  near  SemUe  (vol.  L  pt  ii.  p.  876;  Florez, 
Med,  dd  Esp,  i.  p.  156,  iii.  p.  8).  [P.  S.] 

AKIA  CIVITAS  ('Ap^ra,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  §  7 ;  Aris, 
Tab.  PeuHnger.).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doobt 
that  the  ancient  Aria  is  represented  hj  the  modem 
fferdtf  which  is  dtnated  on  a  small  stream  now 
called  the  Heri-Rud;  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  gronnds  for  supposing  that  the  three  principal 
names  of  cities  in  Aria  are  reaDj  but  different  titles 
for  one  and  the  same  town.  Different  modifica^ 
tions  of  the  same  name  occur  in  different  authors; 
thos  in  Arrian  (^Anab.  iii.  25),  Artacoana  ('Apra- 
jcdova);  in  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  'A^euccira ;  in  PtoLvL. 
5. 4,  'Aprcwr^o,  or  ^kpriK&uiwa^  placed  bj  him  in 
Parthia, — where  also  Amm.  Marc.,  zziii.  6,  places 
Artacana;  in  Isid.  Char.  *A(nitcdvay;  and  in  Plin. 
yL  23.  25,  Articabene.  All  these  are  names  of 
the  chief  town,  which  was  situated  on  the  ri^er 
Anus.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  mentions  also  Alez- 
andreia  Ariana  ('AXc|<(v8pcui  ^  iv  *AfUois\  Pliny 
(▼i.  17.  23)  Alexandria  Arion  (L  e.  'Ape(«y),  said 
to  hare  been  built  bj  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river.  Now,  according  to  a  memorial  Terse 
still  current  among  the  pec^  of  fferdty  that  town  is 
believed  to  unite  the  claims  of  the  ancient  capital 
built  bj  Alexander,  or  more  probably  repaired  bj 
him, — for  he  was  but  a  short  time  in  Aria.  (Mdiun 
LalL  Joum.  As.  8oc.  Beng.  Jan.  1834.)  Again, 
the  distance  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Alexandreia 
fitivours  its  identification  with  Serdt.  Artacoana 
(proved  by  M.  Court  to  be  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
— Arde  koun)  was,  if  not  the  same  place,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by  M. 
Barbid  de  Socage  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Fvth- 
ing,  a  town  on  ti^e  Heri  river,  one  stage  from  Herdt, 
and  by  M.  Court  to  have  been  at  ObSi,  ten  farsakhs 
from  HerdL  Ptolemy  placed  it  on  the  Arian  lake, 
and  D*Anville  at  Famh ;  but  both  of  these  spots 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  small  province  of  Aria. 
Heeren  has  considered  Artacoana  and  Alexandreia 
as  identical.  On  the  Persian  cxmeifarm  insc  Hariva 
represents  the  Greek  'Apta.  (Bawl.  Jouim,  As.  Soc, 
xi.  pt.  1.)  Many  ancient  cities  received  new  names 
from  their  Macedonian  conquerors.  (Wilson,  Ariana^ 
pp.  1 50—153 ;  BarUtf  de  Bocage,  SistorienB  d'AIes^- 
andre,  App.  p.  193;  M.  Jacquet,  Jown,  AncOiqUief 
Oct.  1832;  Heeren,  RuearcheBf  vol  i.)         [V.] 

ARIA  INSULA.     [Abbtias.] 

ARIA  LACUS  (4  'Apia  Ai/u^,  PtoL  vi.  14.  §  2), 
a  lake  on  the  NW.  boundary  of  DrangiauA  and  the 
Desert  of  Kirman, — now  odled  Zarah  or  Zerrah, 
It  has  been  placed  by  Ptolemy  too  fiff  to  the  N.,  and 
has  been  connected  l^  him  with  the  river  Axius. 
M.  Bumouf  (Coimn.  tur  le  Taqna,  p.  xcvii.)  derives 
its  name  and  that  of  the  province  to  which  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  from  a  Zend  word,  Zarayo  (a  lake).  It 
may  have  been  called  the  Arian  Lake,  as  adjoining 
the  wider  limits  of  Ariana.  [V.] 

ARIACA  CA^ioic^  SoStvAi'),  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  India  intra  Gangera,  idong  the  W.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  corresponding  apparently  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  presidency  of  £>mbay.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions in  it  two  rivers,  Goaris  (Pod^if)  and  Benda 
(B^y8a),  and  several  cities,  the  chief  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  Hippocnra  ('Itnr^ovpa)  in  the  & 
(Bangalore^  or  Hydrabad)^  and  Baetana  (Botroi^a, 
prob.  Beder)  in  the  N.,  bendes  the  p<»t  of  Simylla. 
(PtoL  vii.  1.  §§  6, 82 ;  Peripl  p.  80.)         [P.  S.  j 

ARIACA  or  ARTIACA,  a  town  of  Gallia,  which 
is  represented  by  Arcit-tur-Aybe^  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  which  places  it  between  Trojfea  and 
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CMiont.  It  is  placed  M.  P.  xviii.,  Lengas  xiL,  from 
Tricasses  (7Voye«);  and  IL  P.  xxxiii.,  Leugas  xxii, 
from  Durocataikuni  (^Chdlotui).  In  both  cases  the 
measurement  by  Roman  miles  and  Lengae,  or  Gallic 
leagues,  agrees, — for  the  ratio  is  1 1  Baman  miles  to 
a  Leuga.  The  actoal  measurements  also  agree  with 
the  Table.    (D'Anville,  J^o<m:«,  ^.)        [G.L.] 

ARIACAE  CApubcoi),  a  peoide  of  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  along  tiie  &  bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  §  14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIALBINNUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  lyAn. 
vi]leaboutBMnin^near.8d^inSwitaeriand.  Beich- 
ard  places  it  at  Bunrngen.  [G.  L.] 

ABIALDU'NUM,  a  considerable  inland  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of  Corduba,  and 
the  district  of  Bafitetania.  (Plin.iii.l.s.3.)  [P.S.] 

ABIA'NA  (^  'ApioK^,  Strab.;  Ariana  Begio  and 
Ariana,  Plin.  vl  23:  Eth,  'A/>n^o(,  Dion.  Perieg. 
714  and  1097;  Arianus,  Plin.  vi  25,  who  distin- 
guishes between  Arii  and  Ariani),  a  district  of  wide 
extent  in  Central  Asia,  comprehendii^  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Persia;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Bactriana,  Margiana,  and  Hyrcania, 
on  &e  £.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  &  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Pendaii  Gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  S.  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Its  exact  limits  are  laid  down  with 
little  accuracy  in  ancient  authors,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  confounded  (as  in  Plin.  vi.  23, 
25)  with  the  small  province  of  Aria.  It  compre- 
hended the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Are- 
chosia,  Paropamtsus  mountains,  Aiia,  Parttiia,  and 
Carmania. 

By  Herodotus  Ariana  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Steph. 
B.  and  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  narrative  of  Arrian.  It 
is  fully  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  696),  and  by 
Pliny,  who  states  ^t  it  included  the  Arii,  with 
other  tribes.  The  general  idea  which  Strabo  had  of 
its  extent  and  form  may  be  gathered  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it.  On  the  £.  and  S.  he  agrees  with  himselC 
The  £.  boundaiy  is  the  Indus,  the  S.  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  The  western  limit  is,  in 
one  place  (Strab.  xv.p.  723),  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Carmania;  in  another 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  723)  Eratosthenes  is  quoted  aa  describ- 
ing the  W.  boundaiy  to  be  a  line  separating  Parthyene 
from  Media,  and  Carmania  from  Paraetaonoe  and 
Persia  (that  is  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
modem  Yezd  and  Ainraan,  but  excluding  Fars). 
The  N.  boundaries  are  said  to  be  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  tiie  continuation  of  which  forms  the  N. 
boundary  of  India.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  On  the  au- 
thority of  ApoUodorus  the  name  is  a]^ied  to  stxne 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  to  the  N.  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723) ;  and  Bactriana  is 
also  specified  as  a  prindpal  part  of  Ariana.  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  686.)  The  tribes  by  whom  Ariana  was  inha- 
bited (besides  the  Persians  and  Bac^ians,  who  are 
occasionally  included),  as  enumerated  by  Strabo,  are 
the  Paropamisadae,  Aril,  Drangae,  Azacboti,  and 
GedrosiL  Pliny  (vL  25)  spedfiea  Uie  Arii,  Dorisci, 
Drangae,  Evergetae,  Zarangae,  and  Gedrosii,  and 
some  others,  as  the  Methorid,  Auguttnri,  Urbi,  the 
inhabitants  of  Daritis,  the  Paaires  and  Ict^iyophagi, 
— who  are  probably  referred  to  by  Stnibo(xT.  p.  726), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Gedroaeni,  and  others  along 
the  coast  towards  the  south.  Pliny  (vi  23)  says  that 
some  add  tolndia  four  Satrapies  totheW.of  that  river, 
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— tbe  GedroBn,  Anchodi,  Ani,  and  Paropanuaadne, 
«3  &r  as  the  rirer  Cophes  (the  river  of  Kdlnd).  Pliny 
therefoTp  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Straba  Dionj- 
snis  Periegetea  (1097)  agrees  with  Strabo  in  ez« 
tendh^  the  N.  boundary  ci  the  Ariani  to  the  Paro> 
f«nw«i^  and  (714)  speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting 
the  ahfltee  of  the  ^ythraean  Sea.  It  is  probable, 
from  Strabo  (xr.  pw  724),  that  that  geographer  was 
induced  to  indnde  the  E.  Perdans,  Bactrians,  and 
Sogdiaiia,  with  the  people  of  Axiaoa  below  the 
moantaxnsi,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  one 
speech,  lliere  can  be  no  doabt  the  modem  Iran  re- 
presents the  andent  Ariana, — a  word  itself  of  native 
origin ;  a  view  which  is  borne  oat  by  the  traditioiis 
of  the  countiy  preserved  in  the  Mohammedan  writers 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, — aocoiding  to 
wikom,  consistently  with  the  notices  in  ancient 
aothon,  the  greater  part  of  Ariana  was  IroM  or 
(Firdnsi,  in  the  Shah  Namah;  Mirichond, 

The  names  Aria  and  Ariana,  and  many  other  an- 
dent  titles  of  which  Aria  b  a  component  element,  are 
'■*«««MT**^  with  the  Hindu  term  Arfa^  "  excellent," 
"*  bcooaxable."  In  Mann,  Aryi,  toartta  is  the  <'  holy 
land  or  abode,"  a  eoontiy  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  and  boonded  on  the  N.  and  & 
hy  the  HimMa  and  Vmdhjfa  Ifomttamt.  The  nar 
tive  name  of  the  Hindus  was  Afyang.  The  ancient 
Persian  name  of  the  same  district  was,  according  to 
Anqnedl  Dnperron,  Arifanmn  Vaefo  (Sense.  Aryet- 
aorsAa).  Bnnouf  cidls  it  Airya$M  or  Airifa^ 
daffga  (Sense.  AfTfa-^ksa,  and  Arifa-bhumi,  "  the 
kndof  the  Aiians");  and  the  researches  of  De  Sacy, 
St.  Martin,  Longperier,  and  others,  have  discovered 
the  word  Iran  on  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  princes. 
We  may  tiierefiire  conclude  that  Airya  or  Airyana 
are  old  Persian  words,  and  the  names  of  that  region 
to^which  the  Hindus  extended  the  deagnation  of 
.4rsfa,  which  the  Sassanian  coins  denominate  Iran^ 
and  which  the  CSiedcs  of  Alexander's  time  under- 
stood. On  the  Pttsian  cuneiibrm  inscription  the 
original  word  is  Ariya.  (Rawlinson,  A$,  Joum,  xi. 
pLl.) 

The  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  Ariana  are 
dcBcxibed  under  its  prorincos.  f  Abachosia,  Dbav- 
oxAHAf&c]  (Wi]son,^rMna,pp.ll9 — 124;  Bor- 
Boof,  Comm.  amr  U  Taqna^  Text  Zend.  p.  cxxxvi 
and  DoL  pw  cv.;  Pott,  Etym.  Fomih,  pp.  Ixx.  Ixxii.; 
Lassen,  Iwi.  AUerOL  vol.  i.  pt  2;  De  Sacy,  Aniiq. 
de  la  Perm;  St  Martin,  Huk  de  rArmen.)  [V.] 
ASIASPAE  i'Aptcunrai,  Airian,  iii.  37 ;  Curt. 
▼iL3.fl),  a  tribe  of  the  province  of  Drangiana,  who 
Eved  apparently  at  its  southern  extremity,  adjoining 
Gedxoeia.  Their  name  has  been  spelt  variously,  as 
Agriaspae  (Curt  vlL  3.  1),  Zariiispae  (Plin.  vi. 
23.  25X  'oaA  Arimaspaa  (Diod.  xviL  81).  Arrian 
(ilL  27)  states  that  ^is  was  their  originid  title,  but 
that,  having  aided  Cyrus  in  his  Scythhm  expedition, 
they  were  subsequently  called  Evergetae  (benelac- 
ton).  IXodorus  has  probably  confoimded  them  with 
the  Scythian  tribe  of  tiie  Arimaspi.  (Herod,  iii.  116.) 
Ptfdamy  (vL  19.  §  5,  andviii.  25.§  9)  speaks  of  a  city 
caQ^  Anaspa  (*Apid4nrq),  which  was  the  second 
city  of  Drai^iiana,  probably  situated  on  the  Ety- 
mander  (^Bhmeiid),  Wilson  and  Bumonf  agree  in 
considering  the  Greek  Ariaspa  as  equivalent  to  tiie 
Sanscrit  Aryiiiswa,  *' rearers  or  riders  of  excellent 
honesw*  (Wilson,  Ariana^  p.  155;  Bumouf,  Comm. 
mm'  k  Taf$My  not  p.  cr.)  [V.] 

ABIASSUS  (^Apuurff6s\  a  city  of  Pisidia,  which 
my  be,  as  Cramer  suggests  (^Atia  Mnt.  vol.  ii. 
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[G.  L.] 
pie  of  Sar- 


p.  299),  the  same  city  which  Strabo  (p.  570),  ful- 
lowing  Artemidorus,  menti(ms  as  one  (^  the  cities  of 
Pisidia.  There  are  coins  of  Ariassns  of  the  time  of 
Sept  Sevems. 

AHIGHI  ("Apixoi,  "V^cxoi),  a  peopi 
matia  Asiatics,  near  M.  Corax,  probably  identical 
with  the  Arrecbi.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  §  18.)      [P.  S.] 

ARrCIA  CApiaCo,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B.;  'ApU 
Kcia,  Dion.  HaL:  Eih.  ^hpuaivtSy  Dion.  Hal.;  *Api- 
icoior,  StejA.  B.,  Aiicfiaus:  La  Riccia),  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  dty  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  from  Rome.  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  by  Cassius  Hemina  to  a  SicnUan  chief 
named  Aiefailochus.  (Solin.  2.  §  10.)  We  have 
no  more  authentic  account  of  its  origin:  but  it  ap- 
pears in  the  cariy  history  of  Rome  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  important  dties  of  the  Latin 
League.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when  its  chief,  Tumus 
Herdonius,  took  the  lead  in  oj^wsing  the  pretensions 
of  Tarquin  to  the  supremacy  over  Latium,  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  indicates  that  Aricia  was  power- 
ful enough  to  aspire  to  this  supremacy  for  itself, 
(liv.  L  50,  52;  Miebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  549,  not.)  For 
tiie  same  reason  it  was  the  principal  object  against 
which  Ponena  directed  his  arms  after  Imving 
humbled  Rome;  but  the  Aricians,  being  supported 
by  auxiliaries  from  the  other  cities  of  Latium,  as 
well  as  from  Cumae,  proved  victorious.  Aruns,  tbe 
son  of  Porsena,  who  commanded  the  Etruscan  anny 
was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  forces  utterly  defeated. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  36.)  The  shelter  and 
oountenauM  shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  vanquished 
Tuscans  is  said  to  have  led  the  Aiidans  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  wsr  of  the  Latins  against 
Rome,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  the  Lake 
Regillns,  b.  o.  498.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  51,  61,  62.) 
But  they  unquestionably  joined  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Sp.  Cassius  in  b.  c  493  (Niebnhr, 
vol.iL  pp.  17,  24),  and  from  this  tune  their  name 
rarely  appears  as  acting  separately  from  the  other 
Latins.  In  b.  c.  495  a  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Aricia  between  the  Romans  and  Auruncans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  totally  defeated.  (Liv.  ii  26; 
Dion.  HaL  vi.  32.)  In  b.  g.  446  we  find  the  Ari- 
cians waging  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Ardea 
for  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  had  be- 
longed to  CorioU;  but  the  dispute  was  ultimately 
retored  to  the  Rcnnans,  who  appropriated  the  lands 
in  question  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72;  Dion. 
Hal.  xi.  52.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Aricia 
occurs  previous  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c  340; 
but  on  that  occasion  they  joined  their  arms  with  the 
confederates,  and  were  defeated,  tc^ether  with  the 
forces  of  Antium,  Lanuvium,  and  Veiitrae,  at  the 
river  Astura.  In  the  general  settlement  of  Latium 
which  followed  the  Aricians  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv. 
riii.  13,  14;  Festns,  on  the  contrary,  v.  Muni- 
eipkim,  p.  127,  M.,  represents  them  as  obtaining 
only  the  "  civitas  sine  sufirapo.")  From  this  time 
Aricia  became  a  mere  munidpal  town,  but  appears 
to  have  continued  in  a  flourishing  conditiorL  In 
b.  c.  87  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Marius,  but 
was  shortly  after  restored  and  refbrtiiied  by  Sulla 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixxx.;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  230),  and  Cicero 
speaks  oif  it  as  in  his  time  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
mmiicipinm.  {Phil  iii.  6;  Ascon.  ad  Milan,  p.  32.) 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and  her  father,  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  were  natives  of  Aricia,  from  whence 
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also  the  Vooonian  familj  deriftd  its  origin.  (Cic. 
I  c.)  Its  positioa  on  the  Appian  Waj,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Borne  (Hor.  Siu,  i.  5.  1 ;  Itin.  AnL 
p.  107),  doabtless  oontribnted  mnch  to  its  pros- 
peritj,  which  seems  to  have  continued  nnder  the 
Boman  empire;  bnt  the  same  drcumstance  exposed 
it  at  a  later  period  to  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, from  which  it  seems  to  have  soflfered  se- 
verely, and  fell  into  a  state  of  decay  early  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  DirUorm  di  jRoma,  vol.  L 
p.  249,  seq.;  Westphal,  Bom.  KampagnBy  p.  27.) 

The  modem  town  of  La  Rieaa  occapies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citadel  (probably  that  also  of  the 
original  city),  on  a  steep  hill  rising  above  a  basin- 
shaped  hollow  or  valley,  the  ancient  Valus  Asi- 
ciNA,  still  called  VaUe  JUana,  which  was  evidently 
at  one  time  the  basin  of  a  lake,  analogous  to  those 
of  Albemo  and  Nemi,  and,  lilu  them,  at  a  stUI 
earlier  period  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  would 
seem  that  some  traces  of  this  lake  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny;  bnt  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
must  have  been  drained  in  very  early  times.  (Plin. 
xix.  8.  s.  41 ;  Abeken,  MiUel  Jitdien,  p.  166.)  In 
the  days  of  Stnbo  the  town  of  Aricia  spread  itself 
down  into  this  hollow  (Strab.  v.  p.  239),  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  ^e  Appian  Way, 
which  was  carried  directly  across  the  valley.  This 
part  of  the  ancient  road,  resting  on  massive  snb- 
atmctions,  is  still  very  well  preserved.  The  descent 
from  the  hill  above  into  the  hollow— which,  not> 
withstanding  the  great  work  just  mentioned,  is  still 
sufficiently  steep  —  was  the  Clivus  Aricinus,  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  aneient  authors  as  a  &vourite 
,  fesort  ii  beggan.  (Juv.  iv.  117;  Martial,  xii.  32. 
10;  Pers.  vi.  56.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Aricia  stiU  exist  near  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
dem town  leading  towards  AlbanOy  as  well  as  the 
rains  of  a  temple  on  the  slope  towards  the  VaUe 
Riocia,* 

Aricia  was  celebEated  throughout  Italy  far  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  situated  about  3  miles 
from  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forests  that 
clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mons  Albanus,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a  small  crater-shaped  lake.  The 
sanctuary  was  coounonly  known  as  Nexus  Diamab 
( Vitmv.  iv.  8.  §  4 ;  Stat  Silv,  iv.  4 ;  Arieimim 
Triviae  Nemm,  id.  ib.  iii  1. 55;  *AfiT§idffUi¥  h  ko- 
Xowri  V4ftas,  Strab.  p.  239;  Ktftosrh  hf  'Apuel^ 
Philostr.  ViL  ApoiL  iv.  86),  from  whence  the  lake 
came  to  be  named  Lagus  Nkmqrkotis  (Property 
iii.  22),  while  Aricia  itself  obtamed  the  epithet  of 
Nemoraus.  (Ov.  FatL  vL  59;  Lucan.  vL  74.) 
The  lake  was  also  frequenUy  termed  Speculum 
Diamab  (Serv.  ad  Aeti,  vii.  516),  and  is  still  called 
the  Laffo  di  Nemif  so  celebnted  by  all  travellers 
in  Italy  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  mnch 
smaller  than  the  Lacus  Albanus,  and  more  regular 
in  its  crater-like  form,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered  with  wood.  The 
worship  of  Diana  here  was  considered  by  some  an- 
cient writers  to  be  directly  derived  ficun  Tauris 
(Strab.  V.  p.  239),  while  others  ascribed  its  intro- 
duction to  Hippolytus,  who,  after  having  been 
brought  to  life  again  by  Aesculapius,  was  supposed 
to  have  settied  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Virbius. 
(Pans.  iL  27.  §  4 ;  Yirg,  Aeik  vii.  761—777 ;  Serv. 

*  Concerning  the  architecture  and  probable  date 
of  this  temple,  to  which  a  very  high  antiquity  had 
been  assigned  by  Gell  and  Nibby,  see  Abeken,  in 
the  Ann,  delT  InsL  vol  xii.  pp.  23—34. 
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ud  he.")  It  was  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  and 
baibarons  custom,  retained  even  in  the  day's  of 
Stxabo  and  Pausanias,  that  the  high-priest  (who 
was  called  Bex  Nemorensis)  was  a  fugitive  slave, 
who  had  obtained  the  situation  by  killing  his  prede- 
cessor, on  which  aceount  the  priests  went  always 
armed.  (Strab.,  Pau&,  IL  ec;  Suet  CaL  35.) 
The  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (^Art. 
AtnaL  i.  260)  and  by  Statins  ^SUv.  iii.  1.  55). 
Like  most  celebrated  sanctuaries,  it  acquired  great 
wedth,  and  was  in  consequence  one  of  those  on 
which  Augustus  levied  contributions  during  the  war 
with  L.  Antonius,  b.  c.  41.  (Appian.  B.  C,  v.  24.) 
No  vestiges  of  the  tonple  remain;  bnt  it  iqppears  to 
have  beoi  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
when  there  grew  up  around  it  a  village  or  small 
town  called  Nemub,  of  which  the  modem  village  of 
Nemi  is  probably  the  sucoessor.  The  lake  has  no 
visible  outlet,  bnt  its  waters  aie  carried  off  by  an 
artificial  emissary,  probably  of  very  ancient  con- 
straction.  (Abeken,  M.I.  p.  167.)  Among  the 
sonroes  which  supplied  it  was  a  fountain  sacrad  to 
Egoria,  whose  wonhip  here  appears  to  have  been 
established  at  least  as  early  as  at  Borne.  (Strab. 
L  c;  Viig.  Aen.  vii.  763;  Ov.  Fati.  UL  261,  MeL 
XV.  488,  547 ;  Val.  Flacc.  iL  304.)  So  beaotifiil  a 
situation  could  not  fail  to  be  ecmght  by  Bomaa 
nobles  as  a  place  of  retirement,  and  we  hear  that 
J.  Caesar  commenced  a  villa  here,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  it  in  a  fit  of  caprice.  (Suet  Caa.  46.) 
Some  foundations  still  visible  beneath  the  waters  o^ 
the  lake  have  been  thought  to  be  those  of  this  villa. 
(Nibby,  vd.iL  p.  396.)  Vitellius,  too,  is  mentioned 
as  dawdling  away  his  time  "  in  Nemore  Axidno," 
when  he  should  have  been  preparing  for  defence. 
(Tac.  fftML  iii.  36.) 

The  Vallis  Aricina  appears  to  have  been  in  an« 
cient  times  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility  as  at  the 
present  day:  it  was  particularly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  (Plin.  xix.  6.  s.  33,  8.  s.  41; 
CdumelL  x.  139;  Mart  xiiL  19.) 

The  name  of  Moxb  Abtbmisius  has  been  applied 
by  seversl  writers  (Gell,  Nibby,  &c)  to  the  summit 
of  the  Alban  hills,  which  rises  inunediately  above 
the  lake  of  Nemiy  and  is  now  called  Manie  Ariamo  ; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancksnt  appdlation 
assigned  to  it  Strabo  (pp.  239,  240)  uses  'A^c 
fiiatop  of  the  temple  or  sanctuary  itself,  and  the 
word  ipos  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation. 
(See  Groskurd  snd  Kramer,  a3  loe.) 

For  the  description  of  the  situation  and  existing 
remains  both  of  Aricia  and  Nemus,  see  GcU  {Topo^, 
of  Jiome,  pp.  103—107,  324—^27)  and  Nibbj 
(Dmtomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L  pp.  254,  255,  voL  ii. 
pp.  395—397.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABICCNIUM  iWetton,  in  Httefordshire),  the 
third  station  of  the  Itinenrinm  Antonini,  on  the 
road  from  Caerleon  to  Silchester,  between  Blestom 
(ifoMnotit&X  <uad  Qlevum  ((TtoMoester).   rB.G.L.J 

ABIGAEUM  {'Aptytuoif),  a  dty  of  the  Paio- 
pamisus,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  India  (properly  beyond 
its  boundary),  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Aspasu,  who  inhabited  tiie  valley  of  the  ChoSs 
(JiTameA).  The  inhabitants  sbandoned  and  burnt  it 
on  Alexander's  approach,  b.  c  327 ;  but  the  plaoe 
was  so  important,  as  oommanding  a  psssage  from 
the  valley  of  the  Chofis  to  that  of  the  Guraeua,  that 
Alexander  assigned  to  Gratems  the  task  of  its 
storation,  while  he  himself  pursued  the  fugitii 
(Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  24.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  at  Atkira  or  Atichmrg,  [P.  S.] 


ARU. 

ABIL    [Lron.] 

ASUfASPI  QApituumt),  a  Sefthian  pec^e. 
Tlw  fint  exttmt  nodoe  of  the  Aximaspi  u  in  Hero* 
dotns ;  bat,  eazlier  than  this  there  ma  the  poem  of 
Aristees  of  ProconeBsiis,  called  Armtupea  (^fwHt 
^Apipda-na,  Herod,  ir.  14);  and  it  is  upon  the 
endoDce  of  this  poem,  xmther  than  npon  the  iode- 
pcndent  testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  the  stnnger 
ftstements  cuuceiumg  tiie  people  in  question  rest 
Sndi  are  thoee,  as  to  their  being  one-cjed,  and  as  to 
their  stealing  the  gold  from  the  Grypes;  on  the  other 
hand,  hgweTer,the  more  prosaicparts  of  theHerodotean 
account  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  inTesti- 
gatioDs  on  the  part  of  the  historian  himself,  espe- 
ctaDj  the  deriTation  of  their  name.  (Heroi.  It.  27.) 
Respecting  this  his  eridenoe  is,  1st,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Scjthian  language;  Sndlj,  that  it  iras  a 
compound  of  orMnasBone,  and  spo«a>«ye;  each  of 
these  iroids  being  Sqrthie  glosses ;  or,  to  speak  more 
pndselj,  glosses  from  the  language  of  the  Skoloti 
(XbAAotoc).  Hence,  the  name  was  not  natiye ;  t.  e. 
Arim-atpi  was  not  an  Arimatpian  word. 

If  we  deal  with  this  compound  as  a  gloss,  and 
attonpt  to  discover  the  existing  tongue  in  which  it 
is  still  to  be  fixmd,  our  results  are  whoU j  negatiTe. 
In  none  of  the  numerous  languages  of  Caucasus,  in 
none  of  the  SlaTonic  dialects,  and  in  none  of  the 
Turk  and  Ugrian  tongues  of  the  Lower  Volga  and 
Don  do  we  fiod  either  one  word  or  the  other.  Yet 
we  hare  speomens  of  ereiy  ezistmg  form  of  speech 
fir  these  ports,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  tn^ne  of  the  ancient  Skoloti  is  extinct.  On  the 
oanCzary,  one  of  the  Herodotean  glosses  (oiorwmman) 
h  Turk.  Mnch,  then,  ss  it  maj  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  cutting  rather  than  untying  the  Ckvdian 
knot,  the  tranaJation  of  Arimatpi  by  Vlow6^6QtKftos 
mast  be  looked  upon  as  an  inaccuncy. 

If  the  kss  of  the  final  -/»,  and  the  change  of  the 
w »r«"~i  sihilant  (a  sound  strange  to  Gnek  ears) 
at  the  b^;inning  of  the  word  Arinuup,  be  admitted 
as  l^gitjmsto,  we  may  find  a  popuktioa  that,  at  the 
present  thne,  agrees,  name  fiw  name,  and  place  for 
place,  with  tins  mysterious  nation.  Their  native 
aame  is  Mari'^memf  and,  as  Arimatpi  was  not  a 
■atiTe  name,  they  may  have  been  so  called  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  "nie  name,  however,  by  which 
they  are  known  to  their  neighbours  is  Tsheremit, 
Thar  kxality  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
in  the  goreinments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  and  Santtoy; 
a  locafity  which  is  sn£kiently  near  the  gold  districts 
of  the  Uimlian  Range,  to  fuhSl  the  conditioDS  of  the 
Herodotean  account,  which  pboes  them  north  of  the 
Tssedonps  (themselTes  north  of  the  Scythae,  or 
Skoloti),  and  south  of  the  Grypes.  The  Tsheremiss 
beloBg  to  the  Ugrian  fiunily ;  they  ha^e  no  appear- 
ance of  bdqg  a  recent  people ;  neither  is  there  any 
xeaaoa  to  aasmne  the  extinction  of  the  Herodotean 
ArimaspL  Lastly,  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Olbiopdis,  is  likely  to  be 
the  name  (aDowing  for  change  of  form)  by  which 
they  are  known  to  the  occupants  of  the  same  parts 
St  present.  [B.  G.  L.] 

ABDfATHEA,  "  A  dty  of  the  Jews'*  {Luke, 
axis.  51),  placed  bj  St.  Jerome  near  Diospolis  or 
Lydda  (^Epiit^lL  PamL'),  which  would  correspond 
very  weU  with  the  situation  of  Ramleh,  where  a  late 
tiaditiooiiDdsthecity  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
aignments  a^^unst  this  hypothesis  are  fully  stated  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  (PofeslMtf,  toL  iii  pp.  sa,  &c.)  He 
CBodadee  t***^  its  site  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Soam  writen  identic  it  with  Rama.  [G.  W.] 
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ARI'MINUH  QAplfu^m^i  £tk,  Ariminensis:  Hi- 
mm£),  one  of  the  most  important  and  oelebnted 
cities  of  Umfaria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
ckise  to  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Ariminus,  from  which 
it  derired  its  name  (Feat  «.v.),  and  only  about 
9  miles  S.  of  the  Rubicon  which  formed  the  boundaiy 
of  Cisalpme  GaoL  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  Umbrian  dty  (v.  p.  SI  7.):  it  must  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  during 
the  time  that  they  possessed  the  whole  of  this  trsct 
between  the  Apennmes  and  the  sea:  but  we  have  no 
mention  of  its  name  in  history  previous  to  the  year 
B.  G.  968,  when  the  Romans,  who  had  expelled  the 
Senones  from  all  this  part  of  Italy,  established  a 
cdooy  at  Ariminum.  (Liy.  Epit  xv.;  Eutrop.  iL  16 ; 
Ven.  Pat  L  14;  Strab.  L  c)  The  position  of  tiiis 
new  settlement,  dose  to  the  extxcow  veige  of  Italy 
towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  just  at  the  point  when 
the  hst  skpes  of  the  Apennines  descend  to  the 
Adriatic  and  bound  the  great  plains  which  extend 
fipom  thence  without  intomption  to  the  Alps,  ren- 
dered it  a  militaiy  post  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  it  was  justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Cisalpine 
Gaol  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  on  the  other.  (Strab.  r.  p.  826 ;  PoL  iu.  61.) 
At  the  same  time  its  port  at  the  month  of  the  river 
maintained  its  communications  by  sea  with  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  at  a  later  period  with  the  countxieB  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adiiatic 

The  importance  of  Ariminum  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  opening  in  b.  c.  221  of  the  Via 
Flamtnia  which  led  firom  thence  direct  to  Rome, 
and  subsequentiy  of  the  1^  Aemilia  (b.  c.  187) 
which  established  a  direct  ooomiunicaticn  with  Pla- 
centia.  (Liy.  Epit  xx.  xxxix.  2.)  Hence  we  find 
Ariminum  repei^dly  pUtying  an  important  part  in 
Roman  history.  As  early  as  b.  a  225  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Roman  army  during  the  Gaulish  wsr:  in 
B.  a  218  it  vras  the  place  upon  which  Semproniua 
directed  his  legions  in  order  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  Second  Pnnio 
War  it  vras  one  of  the  paints  to  which  the  Romaaa 
attached  the  greatest  stnti^c  importance,  and  which 
they  nuely  foiled  to  guard  with  a  considerable  anny. 
(PoL  iL  23,  iiL  61,  77 ;  Lir.  xxL  51,  xxir.  44.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  as  holding  a  similar  place  during 
the  Gallic  war  in  b.  o.  200,  as  well  as  in  the  dvil 
wan  of  SuUa  and  Marius,  on  which  occasion  it  suf- 
fered severely,  for,  having  been  occupied  by  Carix),  it 
was  vindictively  plundeieid  by  Sulla.  (Li v.  xxxL  10, 
21 ;  Appian.  B.  C.  I  67,  87,  91 ;  Cic  Verr.  L  14.) 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  it  was  the  first  object  of  the  former  to  make 
himself  master  of  Ariminum,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  subsequent  operations  both  against  Etruria  and 
Picenum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  8, 11 ;  Plut  Caet,  82 ;  Cic 
oJJVxm.  xvi  12;  Appian.  J9.  C.  iL  85.)  So  also  we 
find  it  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  Antonius  and 
Octavius  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  46,  v.  33);  in  the  dvil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  (Tac.  Bi$t»  iii. 
41,  42);  and  again  at  a  much  later  period  iu  tlie 
contest  between  Belisarius  and  the  Goths.  (Procop. 
B,  G.  n.  10,  17,  iii.  87,  iv.  28.) 

Nor  was  it  only  in  a  military  point  of  view  that 
Ariminum  was  of  importance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a  floiuishing  colony:  and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  in  B.a  209,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  still 
able  to  fomish  its  quota  of  men  and  money.  (Liv. 
xxviL  10.)  It  was  uideed  for  a  time  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inferiority  by  Sulhi,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
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rapport  it  had  afibrded  to  fau  enemies.  (Cicpro  Caea, 
85*^  for  the  yarious  expknatioiis  which  have  been 
giyenof  this  much  disputed  passage  see  Savignj,  Ver- 
mUchte  Schr{ft«n^  toI.  i.  p.  18,  &c  and  Marqnardt, 
Handbttch  der  Rdm.  AUerthumeTf  toL  iii.  p.  39 — 
41.)  Bat  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  heavy  cala- 
mity which  it  had  previously  suffered  at  his  hands, 
it  appears  to  have  quickly  revived,  and  is  mentianed 
in  B.  a  43  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  iburishii^ 
cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C,  iv.  3.)  At  that  period 
its  lands  were  portioned  out  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Triumvirs:  but  Augustus  afterwards  atoned  for 
this  injustice  by  adorning  it  with  many  splendid 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant:  and 
though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  during  the  Roman 
empire,  its  continued  importance  throughout  that 
period,  as  well  as  its  colonial  rank,  is  attested  by 
innumerable  inscriptioDs.  (OrdL  Inter,  80,  3049, 
3174,  &c;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20.)  After  the  &11  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolisj  which  continued  subject  to  the  Exarchs 
of  Bavoma  until  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  at  the 
dose  of  the  6th  century. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Ariminum  was  situated  between 
the  two  rivers  Abimimus  and  Aprusa.  The  former, 
at  the  month  of  which  was  situated  the  port  of 
Ariminum  (Stnab.  v.  p.  217)  is  now  called  the  J/a- 
recchiay  and  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on 
the  N.  side.  The  Apmsa  is  probably  the  trifing 
stream  now  called  Atuoy  immediately  S.  of  JUmim. 
In  the  new  division  of  Italy  under  Augustas  the 
limits  of  the  8th  region  (Gallia  Cispadiuia)  were 
extended  as  far  as  tibe  Ariminns,  but  the  city  of 
Axinxinnm  seems  to  have  been  also  included  in  it, 
though  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  that  river.  (Plin. 
L  c ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  22.)  The  modem  city  of  Rimini 
still  retains  two  striking  monuments  of  its  ancient 
grandaor.  The  first  is  the  Roman  bridge  of  five 
arches  over  the  Ariminus  by  which  the  town  is 
approached  on  the  N. :  this  is  built  entirely  of  marble 
and  in  the  best  style  of  architecture :  it  was  erected, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  still  remaining  on 
it,  by  Augustus,  bat  completed  by  Tiberius:  and  is 
Btill,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and  the  bean^y 
of  its  oQOstmctioa,  the  most  striking  monument  of  its 
class  which  remains  in  Italy.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town  the  gate  leading  to  Pemro  is  a  trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honoor  of  Angnstos:  it  is  built 
like  the  bridge,  of  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  in  a  very  pure  style  of  aichitectan,  though 
partially  disfigured  by  some  later  additions.  (Eustace, 
CkusuxU  ToWy  vol.  L  pp.  281,  282;  Rampoldi,Z>ts. 
Corogr,  voL  iii.  p.  594.  The  inscriptions  are  given 
by  Munttori,  p.  2006;  and  Oralli,  604.)  A  kind 
of  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  sporioos 
inscription,  pretends  to  be  the  Sitggettnm  from  which 
Caesar  harangued  his  troops  at  Ariminum,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 

The  coins  of  Ariminum  which  bear  the  Latin 
legend  Arih  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARIMPHAEL     [Aroippaei.] 

ARINGUI,  a  tribe  of  the  Tauri,  according  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  8.  s.  33).     [P.  SwJ 

ARIOLA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  <m  the  road  from  Durooortoram  (iZAeuns), 
through  Tullnm  (ro«Q,  to  Divodumm  (J/ete). 
But  geographers  do  not  agree  about  the  place. 
Walckenaer  makes  it  to  be  Mont  Ckurm;  D'Anville 
fixes  it  a  pbco  called  VroiL  [6.  L.] 

ARIOLICA.     1.  A  station  and  viUage  on  the 
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road  over  the  Graian  Alps,  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  passage  of  the  mountain  itself.  The  Tabula, 
in  which  alone  the  name  occurs,  places  it  6  M.  P. 
from  the  station  on  the  sonunit  <€  the  pass  (in  Alpa 
Graia),  and  16  from  Anbrigium;  but  this  last  dis- 
tance is  greatly  overstated,  and  should  certainly  be 
corrected  into  6,  as  the  distances  in  the  Table  wonld 
in  this  case  coincide  with  those  in  the  Itinerary, 
which  gives  24  miles  in  all  from  Axebriginm  (iV^ 
St.  DidUr)  to  Bergintrum  (Awry  SL  Mam^ee), 
and  this  is  just  about  tiie  truth.  Ariolica  probably 
occupied  the  same  site  as  La  TWBe,  in  the  first 
little  phun  or  opening  of  the  valley  wldch  occors  on 
the  descent  into  Italy.  The  name  is  erroneously 
given  as  Abtouca  in  the  older  editions  of  the  Ta~ 
bula,  but  the  original  has  Ariolica.      [E.  H.  B.J 

2.  A  station  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Tables  on 
the  road  frtxn  Urba  (Or6e),  in  the  Pays  de  Vand  in 
Switzerland,  to  Vcaontio  {Beaan^oni)  in  France,  and 
seems  to  represent  Pontarlier  on  the  Doubsj  bat 
the  distances  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  do  not  agree  with 
the  real  diatances,  and  D'Anville  resorts  to  a  trans- 
position of  the  numbers,  as  he  does  occasianally  in 
other  cases.  The  Theodosian  Tab^  names  the  place 
Abrolica, — possibly  an  error  of  transcriptian.  [G.L.] 

3.  [Ardeuca.] 

ARIS  f'Apir:  Pidhima),  a  tributary  of  the  Pa- 
misus  in  Meesenia.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  2;  Leake, 
Moreeiy  vd.  i.  p.  357,  &c.) 

ARIS.     [Arla  Civitab.] 

ARISBA  ('ApUrSri:  Eth,'Api<r€tuos),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  mentianed  by  Homer  (TiL  ii.  837),  in  the 
same  line  with  Sextns  and  Abydns.  It  was  (Steph. 
D.  «.  V.  *Apla€ii)  between  Peroote  and  Abydos,  a 
colony  of  Ifytilene,  founded  by  Scamandrius  and 
Ascanins,  son  of  Aieneas;  and  on  the  river  Seilleis, 
supposed  to  be  the  Mouaaorchai;  the  village  of 
Mouaaa  may  represent  Arisba.  The  anny  <^  Alex- 
ander mustered  hero  after  crossing  the  Hellespont. 
(Arrian.  Anab.  i.  12.)  When  the  wandering  Galli 
passed  over  into  Asia,  on  the  invitation  of  Attains,  they 
occupied  Arisba,  but  were  soon  defeated  (b.c.  216) 
by  EingPrusias.  (PoLv.  111.)  In  Stiabo's  time 
(p.  590)  the  place  was  almost  forgotten.  There 
are  coins  of  Ansbe  of  Tngan^s  time,  and  also  autono- 
mous coins. 

Then  was  an  Arisba  in  Lesbos,  which  Herodotns 
(i.  151)  speaks  of  as  being  taken  by  the  Methym- 
naei.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  »,v,  *Apia§ii.^  Pliny  (v.Sl) 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    [G.  L.] 

ARrSTERAE  (^Apurrtpat),  a  small  lahmd  off 
the  ooast  of  Troezenia,  near  the  Scyllaeum  pfomon- 
tory.    (Pans.  iL  34.  §  8 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

ARISTONAUTAE.     [Pellehr.] 

ARITIUM  PRAETORIUM  ('Aplrior,  Ptol.  iu 
5.  §  7 :  SeUvaHerra  or  BenevetUe)^  a  town  of  Lnsi- 
tania,  on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  (Liffton)  to 
Emerita  (^Merida^  38  M.  P.  from  the  fbrmer.  (/I. 
Ant  p.  418;  Gtog,  Rao,  iv.  44.)  [P.  &] 

ARIUS  (4  'Api^r,  Strab.  pp.  515,  518;  'ApcMt, 
Arrian,  iv.  6 ;  *AfMiat,  PtoL  vi.  17.  §  2  ;  'A#«w^s, 
Dionys.  Peri^.  v.  1098 ;  Arius,  Plin.  vi  23.  8.S5 ; 
Arias,  Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  the  only  river  of  Atia  (now 
the  HeriRudy,  It  rises  at  Obeh  in  the  Paropamisan 
monntains,  and  having  ran  westerly  by  Htrdty  tnma 
to  the  NW.,  and  is  lost  in  the  Sands.  (Elphinstonc, 
Kdtniiy  i.  p.  155.).  Strabo  and  Arrian  both  stated 
that  it  was  lost  in  'the  Sands.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  it  two  aims,  of  which  the  western 
flowed  from  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  the  eastern 
from  the  Paropamisus  ;  and  made  it  tenninate  in  a 
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hkt,  ooofi)iiii£2ig  it  (as  BeimeU,  Kiimdr  and  Man- 
xKit  have  done)  with  the  Ferrah  Rudf  which  doos 
fij]  mio  the  Lake  Zanh.  (Wiboo,  Ariana,  p.  150 ; 
Smzieir,  Mem.  oflfm  ofPerma^  p.  172.)     [V.] 

ABIZANTI  CAp<C"^o(,  Her.  L  101),  one  of 
the  six  tribes  of  ancient  Media  mentioiied  bj  Hero- 
dfotos.  The  name  is  derived  finam  the  Sanscrit  ^ryo- 
ZomHu  "of  noble  nee."  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Gr.  i.  p.  213.) 
ChxTsantas  (Xpv<r<£rru,  Xen.  Cfrop.  ii.  S.  §  5)  is 
a  name  of  similar  origin  and  sign&cation.      [V.J 

AfilfEMECApM^  or  *Apft£^:jFtft.  'Ap^cytuor). 
SCepfaamis  («.  v.  'Ap/tdr^^  obeenres  that  Xenophon  in 
the  AnabatU  (^  1.  §  15)  writes  it  'Apfc^yq  (9tit 
Tojr  ^).  The  Ten  Thoosand  on  their  return  anchored 
their  ships  here,  and  stajed  five  days.  The  pUee 
beknged  to  the  Sinopians.  It  was  50  stadia  west 
of  SiDope  (Smtdl),  and  had  a  port.  (Strab.  p.  545.) 
A  small  rirer,  named  Ochosbanea  bj  Mardan  (p.72), 
»ad  named  also  Ochthrananes  in  the  AnooTmons 
Peripfais,  and  Ocheraenos  bj  Scjhz,  fiUls  into  the 
haxboar.  [G.  L.] 

ABME'NIA  C^ftfuviai  Etk  'ApfjJvios,  Arme- 
mas,  ArmeniacDs).  There  is  so  mnch  difficoHj  in 
fixing  the  natural  limits  of  the  coontiy  designated 
bj  dus  name,  that  its  political  boondaries  have  been 
exposed  to  omtinna}  changes. 

If  taken  in  the  most  oomprehensiTe  eense,  the 
Euphrates  rnxj  be  eonaidend  as  forming  the  central 
line  of  the  oonntij  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ar- 
moita.  £.  of  this  river  it  extended  as  fsr  as  tiie 
Caspian  Sea,  and  again  W.,  over  a  part  of  what  is 
nsnali^  eon^dered  as  Asia  Minor.  The  former  of 
thne  two  great  portioDs  was  almost  nniversally 
Idonrn  as  Armenia  Major,  and  the  ktter  went  under 
the  title  of  Armenia  Minor. 

The  natzre  and  Bjuntine  historians  make  nse  of 
many  s&b^visians,  tiie  names  of  which  thej  men- 
tkaa ;  bat  the  Gredc  and  Boman  geographers  confine 
themadTes  to  those  two  great  divisions  originallj 
made,  it  woald  seem,  bj  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Gnat.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  9.) 

In  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  allnrion  to  Armenia 
bj  name,  thoogh  we  meet  with  the  following  Hebrew 
dprignatinm,  refenii^  to  it  either  as  a  whole,  or 
to  paitiealar  districts.  (1.)  TooAiofAH,  a  name 
which  not  only  appears  in  the  Ethnographic  table 
in  Generis  (x.  3;  comp.  I  Chron.  i.  6),  but  also  in 
Eadad  (xxviii.  6),  where  it  is  clasMd  sloog  with 
Gomer,  and  (xxviL  14)  by  tiie  side  of  Meshedi  snd 
TnhaL  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  national  tra- 
ditions speak  of  one  common  progenit<n'  of  this  name. 
However  fittle  credit  may  be  assigned  to  the  Annenian 
Chronicles,  as  regards  the  remote  period  of  their  his- 
tory, there  can  he  litdetjuestion  but  thattheTogarmah 
ef  Sciiptuie  bdongs  to  this  country.  (2.)  Ababat, 
the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  which  the  Ark 
rested  (Gen.  vxiL  4);  to  which  the  eons  of  Senac- 
cherih  fled  after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kings^ 
xix.  37 ;  /so.  xxxvii.  38);  and  one  of  the  kingdoms 
sannnoDed  akog  with  Minni  and  Ashkenas  to  arm 
against  Babykn  {Jer,  11.  27).  The  province  of 
Aiarai  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
acconBng  to  the  native  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene 
(J7irtor.  Armem.  ii.  c  6,  p.  90),  divided  into  twenty 
prorinees.  (3.)  Mnon,  cited  above  {Jer.  L  c), 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  Minyas,  with  regard 
to  which  and  the  accompanying  traditions  about 
the  Dduge  Jbeephns  (^AnHq.  i.  1 .  §6)  quotes  Nicholas 
of  Damascns.  (BosenmtOler,  bAl  Alt  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 

p.  25I> 
Hendtitm  (▼.  S*)  xeprescnts  Armenia  as  having 
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Cillcia  for  its  border  on  the  W.,  being  separated 
fiom^  this  country  by  the  Euphrates.  Towards  the 
N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  same  river 
(i.  180).  The  limits  to  the  S.  and  E.  were  not 
distinctly  defined,  probably  Mount  Marios  separated 
it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  Araxes.  (Rennel,  Gtog.  Herod, 
vol.  i.  p.  369.) 

In  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  Armenia  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  Me->opotamia  and  the  Taurus ;  on  the  E.  by 
Great  Media  and  Atropatene;  on  the  N.  by  the 
Iberes  and  Albani,  with  Mounts  Paracboatras  and 
Caucasus;  on  the  W.  by  the  Tibareni,  Mts.  Pa- 
ryadres  and  Skydises  as  far  as  the  Leaser  Armenia, 
and  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  which  separated 
Annenta  from  Cappadoda  and  Commagene.  Strabo 
(p.  530)  quotes  Theophanes  for  the  statement  that 
Armenia  was  100  schoeni  in  breadth,  and  200 
schoeni  in  length ;  the  schoenus  here  is  reckoned  at 
40  stadia.  He  objects  to  this  admeasurement,  and 
assigning  the  same  number  of  schoeni  to  its  length, 
allows  50  for  its  breadth.  Neither  statement,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  correct  (see  Groeknrd's  note); 
as  at  no  period  was  its  superficies  so  extended  as 
Theophanes  or  Strabo  wooM  make  it.  The  rough 
and  inaccurate  statements  of  Pliny  {I.  c),  and  Justin 
(xlii.  2)  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth. 

In  a  natural  divirion  of  the  country  Armenia 
takes  its  place  as  belonging  to  the  N.  Highlands  of 
the  gigantic  pUteau  of  /ran,  extending  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  between  the  angles  of  tluee  seas,  the 
Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoco. 
This  great  separate  mass  forms  an  elevated  plateau, 
from  which  the  principal  mountains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  W.  Asia  diverge  towards  the  four  seas  at  the 
furtheanost  extremities.  Its  plains  rise  to  7,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  summits 
of  Mt  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plauis,  attain  the 
height  of  17,260  English  feet  If  we  look  at  the 
more  striking  objects,  —  the  mountains,  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  great  blanches  quit  the  high  land 
about  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
take  difierent  directions ;  but  chiefly  E.  S.  and  W. 
from  the  smmnits  of  Aruat.  Arant,  the  common 
root  from  ^lich  these  branches  spring,  raises  its 
snow-dad  summits  in  a  district  nearly  equidistant 
firom  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  larger  plain 
10  miles  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
covered  with  lava,  and  the  formatian  of  the  mass 
itself  indicates  the  presence  of  that  volcanic  agency 
which  caused  the  great  earthquake  of  1840.  Two 
vast  conical  peaks  rising  far  above  all  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  form  the  great  centre  of  the 
**  Mountains  of  Ararat,"  the  loirer  one  is  steeper 
and  more  pomted  than  the  higher,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  sloping  plain  on  the  NW.  side.  The 
ascent  of  the  greater  one  is  easier,  and  the  sunomits 
have  been,  in  effect,  gained  by  the  Gennan  traveller 
Parrot. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  considerable,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  local  and  expressive  name,  of 
Aghri  Tdgk,  or  painful  mountain.  Though  a  vol- 
cano, it  has  no  crater,  and  bears  no  evidence  of  any 
recent  eruption ;  it  is,  however,  composed  entirely 
of  volcanic  matter, — consisting  of  different  varieties 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  seems  to  be  a  subaqueous 
volcano  of  extreme  antiquity,  retaining  no  traces  of 
the  movements  by  which  its  materials  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  position. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  cliains  which  descend 
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from  thifl  eolmiiuitiiig  pdnt  of  the  whole  sjBtein,  h 
the  elevftted  nuogei  fonning  the  hsckbone  of  the 
AMjrian  monntains,  which,  with  its  principal  nuni- 
ficationSf  Is  the  seat  of  the  yalkys,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntiy.     This 
ridge  mns  from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  at  its 
northern  eztacmity,  in  a  SSE.  direction  between  the 
Lakes  of  Vdn  and  Urvmiydh,  along  the  W.  side  of 
Azerbaijan^  the  ancient  Atanopatene,  to  the  extre- 
mis of  the  province.  This  main  nmge  of  KurdUtdn 
is  identified  with  the  chain  which  Strabo  (p.  522) 
sajs  some  called  the  Gordjaean  Mountains,  and  to 
whidi  Mt  Masins  belongs,  having  on  the  &  the 
cities  of  Nisibb  and  Tigranocerta.     It  is  composed 
of  red  sandstone  and  basalt,  terminating  in  needle 
points  at  a  considerable  elevation,  while  the  irr^gnlar 
sides  are  frequently  wooded,  and  form  basins  or 
amphitheatres.     From  this  chain  branches  diverge 
towards  the  W.    These  assume  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle,  which  has  its  apex  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
its  base  resting  on  the  Kurdutdn  range,  while  its 
sides  an  formed  hj  porti<His  of  the  ranges  of  Taurus 
and  Antitaurus.    The  S.  branches  oonstitnte  what 
was  properly  called  the  Taurus,  and  those  to  the  N. 
the  Antitaurus.    Antitaurus  extends  from  the  bor- 
den  of  Commagene   {El  Bottan)^   and  Melitene 
(i/iit/a%aA)  towards  tiie  N.,  enclosing  Sc^hene  in 
a  valley  between  it  and  Taurus  Proper.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  521.)    This  statement  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  range  running  W.  from  Mt  Ararat 
in  two  parallel  chains  to  Deyddlny  where  it  separates 
into  several  branches,  the  upper  one  taking  a  general 
W.  direction,  having  to  the  ncnthward  the  great 
abutments  of  AUget-Beg,  Keban-Tdgh,  Kat-Tdgh, 
with  oihen,  the  Paryadres  and  mountains  of  the 
Moschi  of  Strabo  (I  c).    At  Degddin,  the  S.  chain 
of  the  Antitaurus  bifurcates;  the  N.  branch  taking 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Mttrddf  and  the  lower 
range,  enclosing  the  S.  side  of  the  valley.    In  these 
different  ridges  limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with 
basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.    It  separates  Ar- 
menia from  Mesopotamia,  and  also  Acisilene  fnm 
Sophene.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  521,  527.)     Near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  main  ridge  of  KurdUtdn^  the  range 
designated  Taurus  Proper  diverges  from  the  Zagros 
in  two  almost  parallel  lines,  ud  divides  Sopbsne 
and  part  of  Armoua  from  Mesopotamia.  (Strab. 
Pb  522.)     The  farmation  is  chi<dy  of  limestone, 
with  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  occasionally 
jasper ;  conical  baro  summits,  with  irregular  sides 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  less  or  more  peopled,  are 
the  characteristics  of  that  portion  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  which  lies  E.  cf  the  river  Tigris.    In  cross- 
ing Upper  Mesopotamia  the  Taurus  is  mora  rocky 
and  less  contmuons  than  before, — and  at  Mdrdin 
the  height  of  the  Umestone  summit  of  Mount  Masius 
scarcely  exceeds  2,300  feet     It  appeare  from  the 
investigations  of  recent  tnvellen,  that  the  whole 
tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the  Euxine 
and  Casjaan  Seas  exhibits  the  jdienomena  of  volcanic 
actum.    It  has  been  ooi\]ectnied  that  this  region,  at 
a  period  not  veiy  remote,  geologically  speaking,  was 
at  one  time  covered  with  water,  which  formed  a  vast 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  other  laige 
sheets  of  water  are  the  remnants.     The  first  move- 
ment belongs  to  the  Jura  limestone,  or  oolitic  series; 
a  subsequent  depositicm  of  schistose  and  arenaceous 
sands  then  took  place,  which,  from  the  fossils  they 
contain,  are  identified  with  the  cretaceous  and  green 
sandstone  formations.  This  country  must  have  then 
presented  the  picture  of  a  narrow  sea,  bounded  on 
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the  N.  by  the  chain  beknging  to  the  chalk  fomntion, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  Jura  Hmestone  range,  the  result 
of  the  previous  upheaval.  At  this  epoch  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  b^;an  which  have  so  much  modified 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  eruption  of  these 
masses,  besides  filling  up  valleys,  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  chain  farmed  great  circular  basins,  or  "  am- 
phitheatres,**— some  of  which  now  exist  as  lakes, 
while  othen  have  been  filled  up  with  tertiary  de- 
posits, showing  the  |Miar  date  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
by  which  they  are  encircled.  Belonging  to  these  is 
the  volcanic  lake  of  Sevangha,  supposed  to  be  the 
Lychnitis  (Jixrxytni)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  8) 
5,000  feet  frtrni  the  sea,  surrounded  by  trap  and 
porphyxy  formations.  SW.  of  this  lake  is  the  great 
volcanic  amphitheatre  of  Central  Armenia,  com- 
posing  a  circus  of  several  conical  mountains  con- 
taining craten.  As  the  lakes  of  Vdn  and  Uru- 
miyah  have  no  outlet  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
they  were  produced  in  the  same  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  basin  of  Central  Armenia  contains 
vast  deposits  of  rock-salt,  a  further  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  salt  lake.  (Daubeny  on  Vol- 
eanoeij  p.  366.) 

The  high  mountains,  and  the  snows  with  which 
they  are  covered,  are  the  feedere  of  a  considerable 
number  of  rivers.  The  elevated  plateau,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt  Ararat  into  N.  Ar- 
menia {KurdUtdn),  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  oontaina 
the  sources  of  these  great  channels  of  cammunicatkm 
from  Armenia  to  the  several  nations  of  Europe  aud 
Asia.  1.  The  Halts  has  its  sources  at  two  places, 
both  of  which  are  much  further  to  the  £.  than 
generally  represented  on  maps.  Of  these  sources 
the  most  northern  are  on  the  sides  of  Gtmin  BeU- 
Taghf  but  the  others  are  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Paryadres  or  Kara-Bil  group,  which  separates  the 
springs  of  this  river  from  those  of  the  Euphrates. 

[HALTa] 

2.  The  Araxes,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  takes  a  S£.  course  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  Cyrus.  [Arajues  ;  Cyrus.] 

3.  The  AcAMPSiS  ('AKOfo^is ;  Jordk,  Arrian, 
Perifhu;  Plin.  vL  4),  unites  the  watere  on  the  N. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  mountains,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Harpasus  and  W.  Euphrates, 
which  serve  as  drains  to  the  vaUeys  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain.  It  bounds  Coldus  to  the  W., 
and  is  probably  the  Bathys,  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (vi.  4),  is  a  river  of  Colchis. 

4.  The  TioBis  QTlypis)  has  in  Central  Armenia 
two  principal  sources,  both  of  which  spring  from 
the  S.  sbpe  of  the  Antitaurus,  near  those  of  the 
Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and  not  far  firam  those  of 
theHalys.  [Tiobis.] 

5.  The  Cehtrites  (KcyrffrnOy  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Anab,  iv.  3.  §  1),  as  (Uviding  Armenia 
frtxn  the  countxy  of  the  Carduchi,  is  identified  with 
the  Buhtdnchdij  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Tigris. 

6.  The  Euphrates,  which  is,  in  hd,  the  con- 
fiuence  of  the  two  great  streams,  the  Murddckdi 
and  the  Kard  S&j  has  two  great  sonroes  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.    [Euthratjes.] 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia  is  that  of  Absexr 
QApaiiiHii  Vdn')f  situated  in  the  S.  of  the  oountxy 
towards  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Arsissa  (L  c.% 
and  it  also  went  by  the  name  of  Thospites,  Sepa- 
rated firom  it  to  the  £.  by  a  chain  of  hiUs  lies  the 
lake  MANnAKK  (Marruurfi :  Urumij^ah)  of  Stnbo 
(p.  529),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lake  of  Spauta, 
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of  "K^i^A  iht  same  aathfr  speaks  in  his  dieseription 
of  Atxopoteoe  (p.  523)i.  Near  ErivaH  fies  the  Lake 
(romteUsay  cr  Sevangha,  which  has  abeady  been 
meotiaDed,  and  idenliBed  with  the  Lychnitis  of  Pto- 
kmj  (v.  13). 

0«^  to  tiie  height  of  the  table-land  and  the 
extreme  eleratian  of  the  monntains  the  temperatora 
of  Aimenia  is  much  low«r  than  that  of  other  regions 
Bitoated  on  the  same  pandld  of  latitude.  The 
thmwands  of  tribntaiy  streams  which  feed  its  lai^ 
mas  can7  fertility  in  eveiy  direction  throogh  its 
Talkys.  Its  rich  pasture  lands  were  fiimons  fer 
their  hocses.  "  Harses  from  the  house  of  Togarmah" 
are  cnamented  hj  Ezckiel  (xzviL  14),  among  other 
aitkies  brooght  for  sale,  or  exchanged  at  Tyre. 
Stzabo  (pu  5^)  praises  tlie  breed,  s^  states  that 
the  Annenian  satnp  presented  the  king  with  20,000 
yoQE^  hofBes  at  the  annnal  feast  of  Mithra.  Strabo 
(L  c),  and  Plinj  (xxxriL  23),  notice  the  wealth  of 
Aimenia  in  the  predons  stones  and  metals ;  Strabo, 
in  pactiealar,  speaks  of  gold  mines  at  a  plaioe  called 
KflnhJa  in  the  ooontiy  of  Hysinratis,  probablj  in 
the  N.  of  Armenia,  between  the  rirerB  Knr  and 
PhaoB,  which  were  worked  by  the  natives  at  the 
tiaoe  of  AfexandsK^s  expedition.  The  same  anthor 
iafenDS  US  that  Pompeius  demanded,  as  a  contri- 
botion  £ram  Aimenia,  6,000  talents  of  silver.  And 
we  are  told  that  tibe  Romans,  on  redacing  this  to 
ooe  of  tibdr  provinces,  carried  king  Alavasdns  to 
Rome  in  golden  fetters.  (Philost.  VUa  ApoUon. 
n.  4.)  Acoordii^  to  Plinj  {U  c.)  the  whole  region 
i«s  divided  into  120  praefectures,  or  arparhyuu, 
Ptolemy  gives  the  names  of  twenfy-cne  of  these  snb- 
£ri«iiis;  Stnho  and  Tadtns  also  mention  certain 
The  native  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene, 
Armema  Major  into  fifteen  pnmnces,  and 
187  sabdzvisions.  St.  Martin  {Mim,  mr  fArmeme, 
voL  i.  p.  64)  enumerates  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  laigio'  divisiotts.  Malte-Brun  (G^.  VmoeT' 
sdle,  TotL  in.  p.  120)  has  a  taUe  of  these  dividons 
aoal  aaibdxrisiaos,  and  compares  them  with  those 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed there  is  considerable  uncertainly  in  making 
out  and  explaining  the  presumed  correspondence. 
The  ^Aenlty  is  increased  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  no  pcsiod  was  the  whole  of  this  r^on  com- 
pnsad  nnder  one  govenunent ;  and  in  the  course  of 
its  histaty  w«  find  its  limits  exposed  to  continual 
changes.  At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided 
amoi:^  Pereia,  Rusria  and  Toikey,  Mount  Ararat 
femniag,  as  it  were,  the  central  boundary  stone  to 
these  three  empres. 

The  Armeniaas  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
nsee  ;  their  diafect  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Arian  family :  while  thdr  early  tra- 
dttkns  comnct  them  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Medes 
toad  IVgaians,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
peofile  of  lean,  though  separated  from  them  at  an 
mrfy  period.  CPnehard,  Nat.  HisL  of  Many  p.  178 ; 
eomp.  Bitter,  JBrdhmde,  voL  x.  p  577.)  Xenophon 
(^AmoA,  hr.  5.  §  25)  describes  the  villages  of  Armenia, 
which  are  s^  built  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
(Kimeir,  Tra9,  as  ArmentOy  p.  487.)  The  houses 
weie  under  ground ;  the  mouth  resembling  that  of  a 
weil,  bat  spacious  bdow;  Uaere  was  an  entrance  dug 
ior  the  oitle,  but  the  inhabitants  descended  by 
hMidefs.  In  these  houses  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and 
fowls,  with  their  yooi^.  There  was  also  wheat  and 
haxley,  vegetables  and  beer  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt 
itaelf  floated  eva  with  the  brims  of  the  vessels,  and 
^'ith  h  Tuds  or  straws,  some  large  and  others  smaU, 
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without  joints.  These,  when  any  one  was  thirsty, 
he  was  to  take  into  his  month,  and  suck ;  the  liquor 
was  strong,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  those  who 
were  used  to  it.  The  same  anthor  speaks  of  the 
intense  cold.  Plutarch  (Lucetf.  32),  in  his  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by  LuciUlus,  states  that 
before  the  close  of  the  autumnal  equinox  the  weather 
became  as  severe  as  in  the  midst  of  winter;  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  snow,  the  riven 
were  frozen ;  and  at  night  tiie  army  was  compelled 
to  encamp  in  damp  muddy  spots,  wet  with  melting 
snow.  The  religion  of  Armenia  appean  to  have 
been  made  np  of  elements  derived  partly  fimn  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  partly  from  Eastern  Nature- 
worship,  with  certain  rites  of  Scythian  origin. 
Their  chief  ddty  was  Aramazt,  the  Onnuzd  of  the 
Magian  system,  but  their  temples  were  crowded 
witii  statues,  and  their  altan  reeked  with  animal 
sacrifices ;  usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magianism 
of  Persia.  The  Babykamm  impersonation  of  the 
passive  principle  of  generatian,  Anaites  or  Anahid, 
was  one  of  their  most  celdSmted  divinities ;  and  at 
the  frmerel  of  their  great  king  Artaces,  many  persona 
had  immolated  themselves,  after  the  Scythian  or 
Getic  custom,  upon  his  body.  (Milman,  HitL  of 
Christ  vol.  u.  p.  320 ;  Chamich,  AvdaXTs  Tram. 
voL  i.  p.  145.)  It  has  now  been  satis&otorily 
shown  that  Armenia  was  the  fint  nation  which 
embraced  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people;  and  the  remark  of  Gibbrai 
(Vindieaticnf  Mite  Workty  voL iv.  p.  577),  "  that 
the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may 
dispute  with  Constantine  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  sovereign  who  embraced  the  Christian  reli^kai," 
placed  bepmd  all  question.  About  a.  d.  276,  the 
king  Tiridates,  of  the  race  of  the  Arsacidae,  was 
converted  by  ^  Gregory,  snmamed  the  lUnnunator 
{Diet.  o/Bioff.  s. «.),  like  himself  of  the  race  of  the 
Arsaddae,  but  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of 
that  femily,  which  had  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Persia.  (SL  Martin,  Add.  to  Le  Beau,  Hitt.  du 
Bat-Empirty  voL  L  p.  76 ;  Mem.  mr  VArmenUy 
voL  i.  p.  305.)  In  A.  D.  311  Tiridates  had  to  sus- 
tain a  war  agidnst  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  Chris- 
tianity. (Eoseb.  H.  E.  ix.  8.)  During  the  early 
ages  of  the  Empire  Armenia  was  slways  an  object 
of  open  strug^  or  secret  intrigue  between  the  con- 
fiicting  powers  of  Parthia  and  Rome.  Every  suc- 
cessful invasion,  or  other  means  by  which  Persian 
predonmiance  in  Armenia  was  established,  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions, 
which  were  endured  with  the  most  Christian  and 
patriotic  heroism  by  this  unhappy  people.  The 
Vartobed,  or  patriarch  of  Armenia,  fell  the  first 
victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Persian,  and  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
melancholy  acknowledgment  must,  however,  be  made 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  triumph  unaccompanied  by 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The 
province  of  Dara,  the  sacred  r^on  of  the  Arme- 
nians, crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made  a 
stem  and  resolute  resistance.  The  priests  fought 
for  their  ancient  frdth,  and  it  was  only  by  the  sword 
that  churdies  could  be  established  in  that  district. 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wan  which 
were  waged  in  Armenia  is  given  in  the  History  of 
Vartan.  (TVons.  5y  C.F.Neumann.)  The  Ar- 
menian chureh  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches 
and  the  Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,  as  they  were 
called,  after  the  revival  of  thdr  opinions  in  the  6th 
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centaiy,  Tinder  Jacob  Bandoeos,  bishop  of  Edcssa, 
to  which  it  oontiniies  to  adhere. 

Little  or  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
aoooonta  which  the  Greek  and  Boinan  wxiters  give 
of  the  origin  of  the  Armenians.  Herodotus  (viL  73), 
in  mentioning  the  &ct  that  a  bodj  of  this  people 
served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  expresses  his  opnion 
that  the  Armenians  were  a  colony  of  Phrygians. 
According  to  others  they  are  to  be  considered  of 
Thessalian  origin.  (Strab.  pp.  503,  530 ;  Justin, 
xlii  3 ;  Tac.  Arm,  vi  34.)  The  histoiy  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  though  not  so  important  or  so 
interesting  as  that  of  other  Eastern  kingdoms,  shoold 
be  studied  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  great 
empires,  which  successively  established  themselves 
in  this  region. 

This  countxy  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  con- 
tinual wars,  either  when  its  kings  defended  their 
independence  against  Persians,  Greeks,  Arabs  and 
others,  or  when  they  stood  passive  spectators  of  the 
great  struggles  wMch  were  to  decide  the  iato  of 
Asia.  Passing  over  Tigranes,  the  national  hero  and 
friend  of  Cyrus  the  Elder  (^Dict.  o/Biog,  vol  iii. 
pb  1129),  we  find  but  little  mention  of  Armenia  till 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians, though  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsaddae,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  them,  as  the  national  chroniclers  are 
silent  on  the  histoiy  of  this  epoch.  A  Persian, 
named  Mithrenes,  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iii.  16.) 
Availing  themselves  ci  the  dissensions  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  the  Armenians  throw  off  the 
yoke  under  Ardoates  (b.c.  317),  but  after  his  death 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Seleucidae.  Subse- 
quentiy  (b.  c.  190),  two  Armenian  nobles,  Artaxias 
and  Zariadns,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Bomans,  freed  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Syrian  kings.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
menia Muor  and  Armenia  Minor.  Artiixias  became 
king  of  Annexdi  Major,  and  Zariadris  of  Armenia 
Mimnr.  The  Sophenian  Artanes,  or  Arsaoes,  a  de- 
scendant of  Zariadris,  was  conquered,  and  deposed 
by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia  Major,  who  thus 
became  ruler  of  the  two  Armeniss.  (Strab.  xi. 
pp.  528, 531.)  The  descendants  of  Artaxias  reigned 
in  Armenia  till  their  conquest  by  the  Arsacidae,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kings  of  that  £unily.  For 
the  histoiy  of  Armenia  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidae,  from  b.  c.  149  to  A.  d.  428,  full  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  JHct,  of  Biog,  (vol.  i. 
p.  361,  seq.),  with  an  account  of  the  dynasties, 
which  for  a  period  of  almost  a  thousand  years 
reigned  in  this  country  after  the  fiUl  of  the  Ar- 
sacidae. This  later  history,  till  the  death  of  the 
last  king  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  A.D.  1393,  has  been 
detuled  by  St  Martin,  along  with  chronological 
tables  and  lists  of  the  difierent  kings  and  patriarchs. 

Ptolemy  ((.  c.)  gives  a  list  of  Armenian  towns, 
most  of  which  are  never  met  with  in  history,  and 
their  site  remains  unknown.  The  towns  which  are 
best  known  in  connection  with  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are:  Abtaxata,  or  Artaxiasata;  Ti- 

ORAKOGERTA  ;  ThBODOSIOPOUS  ;  CaRCATHIO- 
CERTA  ;  ArhobaTA  ;  AbtaQEIRA  ;  NaxuAKA  ; 
MoRUNDA;  BuAKA;  BiZABDA;  Amida.  (Rittcr, 
Erdhmde^  vol.  z. ;  St.  Martin,  Mhn,  sur  TAr- 
menie;  Chesney,  Exped.  EuphrtU.  vol.  i.;  Kinndr, 
Memoirs   of  the  Persian  Empirs^  and   Travels 
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in  Armenia;  Morier,  Trwfds  in  Persia^  voi  i. ; 
Ker  Porter,  Traods  ;  London  Journal^  Geog.  vols.  iii. 
vi.  z.;  Grote*s  Greece^  ix.  p.  157.         [£.  B.  J.] 

ARME'NIAE  PYLAE  QApiuvUtv  n^Xoi),  the 
Armenian  gates  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80), 
are  identified  by  modem  geographers  with  Gergen 
Kal*ah-si,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus.  The  Euphra]tes, 
sweeping  round  through  Mount  Taurus,  a  few  miles 
above  Dtrishdj  attains  at  that  pcnnt  its  most  easterly 
curve,  rolls  over  rapids  immediately  above  the  village 
so  named,  and  then  turning  again  below  the  cliff  of 
the  castie  of  Gergen,  passes  through  a  very  narrow 
gorge  above  400  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  second 
repulse  the  river  meets  with,  as  tiie  first  is  placed  at 
Tomisa  {ToymaJSu),  (Bitter,  Erdkuntky  vol.  z. 
p.  985.)  The  beds  in  the  lower  valley  consist  of 
red  sandstone  end  sandstone  conglomerate  supporting 
limestone.  (Ainsworth,  London  Geog.  Journal^ 
vol.  z.  p.  338 ;  Chesney,  Eaqxd,  Eujpkral.  vol.  i.  pp. 
70,71,293,350.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARMEiaUM  ('ApM^wor:  MagUa),  a  town  of 
Pelasgiotis  in  Theesaly,  situated  between  Pherae  and 
Larissa,  near  the  lake  Boebels,  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Armenns,  who  accompanied  Jaaon  to 
Asia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country  of  Armenia. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  tale,  like 
so  many  others,  arose  from  the  accidental  similari^ 
of  the  names.  *' The  J/<^tUa  is  a  drcnlar  eminence 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  drcmnference,  which  has 
some  appearance  of  having  been  snrroonded  with 
walls;  and  whore  though  Uttie  is  observable  at  pre- 
sent except  broken  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery,  these  are  in  such  an  abundance  as  leaves  no 
doubt  i£  its  having  been  an  Hellenic  dte.**  (Strah. 
zi.  pp.  503,  530;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vcd.  iv. 
p.  451.) 

ARMONI'ACUS  (Tab,  PeuL\  A'BMUA  (Plin. 
V.  3.  s.  2 :  Mafrag\  a  river  of  Numidia,  betveen 
Hippo  Begins  and  the  Tnsca.  [P.  &  j 

ABMO'BICI  or  ABMO'BICAE  CIVITATES 
(Caes.  B.  G,  v.  53),  are  those  people  of  the  Geltica  of 
Caesar  who  occupied  the  coast  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  The  name  is  derived  fitm  the  Celtic  ar^ 
"  on"  or  "  near,"  and mor,  "  the  sea."  The  same  ele- 
ment  appears  in  the  term  Morini,  who  occupied  the 
cosst  about  Calais.  It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  that 
Armorica  had  not  a  very  definite  geographical  signi- 
fication. In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (viL  75) 
Caesar  speaks  of  all  the  stales  which  border  on  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  called,  according  to  thdr  cus- 
tom, Armoricae:  he  enumerates  the  CnrioBolites, 
Bhedones,  Ambibari,  Caletes,  Osismu,  Lemovices 
(as  it  stands  in  the  tezts),  Veneti,  and  UneUi. 
For  Lemovices  we  should  read  Lezovii,  or  omit  the 
name.  The  Caletes  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  Pays  de  Cauz.  In  this  passage 
Caesar  does  not  mention  the  Nannetes,  who  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  near  the  mouth.  The 
Ambibari  in  Caesar's  list  are  a  doubtfrd  name.  We 
must  add  the  Abrincatni,  Viduoasses,  Baiocaaoesy 
and  perhaps  the  Corisofnti,  to  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
moric  states.  These  states  seem  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  confederation  in  Caesar's  time,  or  at  least  to 
have  been  united  by  a  common  feeling  of  danger  and 
mterest.  They  were  a  maritime  people,  and  oom- 
manded  the  seas  and  their  ports,  llie  most  powerful 
state  was  the  Veneti.  [Veneti.]  The  name  Ar- 
morica in  the  middle  ages  was  limited  to  Bretagne. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  says  **  Aqnitanica,  Aremorkm  antoa 
dicta,"  and  he  says  nothiog  of  the  Aimoricae  Civi- 
tates  of  Caesar.    This  lo&s  very  like  a  Uonler 
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Strabo  (p.  194)  mentians  a  diTisum  of  the  Bdgae, 
wbam  ha  calls  Uaptunawriu;  and  he  particnhurlj 
noDea  the  Yened  aad  Osiamii.  Thej  are  therefore 
tJae  AimoricL  [6.  L.1 

ASMOrSOTA  '<ff  ABSAMCySOTA  QAp/tArtna, 

FbljbL  TuL  25;  'Aproft^oro,  PtoL  v.  IS;  Annosote, 

P]xii.Ti9 ;  AiaamaBatayTaculfiMatxv.  10 ;  l^anheim, 

cfe  17m  Awmi.  p.  903,  haa  a  ooin  of  K.  AorefioB, 

witb  the  epigraph  APMACAITTHNAN),  a  town  of 

Annenia^aitaatednar  the  Enphratee.  (Pirn.  t«.)  In 

the  timea  of  the  cmpencs  of  the  East,  it  ibnned  the 

rtflumi  or  nutitary  dirtrict  of  Asmoaat,  which  waa  in 

the  neighboariiood  of  Haadsith  or  Chanzith.  (Conat 

Potph.  d»  Admin.  Imp.  c  50,  p.  182,  ed.  Mean.) 

Bitter  (Erdbmtde,  tqL  xL  p.  107)  plapes  it  in  So- 

pbeoe  (^Kharpdty,  and  oouudera  that  it  may  be  re- 

preacpted  bj  the  modern  Ss'W, — the  Tigranooerta 

of  IXAnTiUe.     (Lieut.  CoL  Sheil,  Londtm  Geog.  Soe. 

ToL  TuL  pt.  77 ;  St.  Martin,  Jfent,  tur  VArm/mie^ 

toL  i  p.  106.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABMOZONPBOM.    [Harmozon.J 

ABXA    CA^:   Etk.  Amas-Stis),  a  dtj  of 

Umbria,   mentioned  both  bj  Klins  Italicna  and 

Ptoieaaj,  as  well  as  by  Plinj,  who  ennmerates  the 

Anatee  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  province. 

(SO.  Ital.  rSL  458;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  54;  Plin.  iii.  14. 

8.  19.)     Both  SQioa  and  Ptolemj  aasodate  it  with 

Hispeflinn,  Mevania,  and  other  cities  in  the  western 

part  of  Umbria;  and  the  inacriptions  discovered  at 

CiduMa  dAmo,  a  small  town  on  a  hill  about  5 

mileB  E.  of  Pemgia,  bat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

Tiber,  leave  no  doobt  that  this  ooeapies  the  site 

of  Arna.    Some  remains  of  a  temple  still  exist 

there,  and  beeideB  inscriptions,  some  of  which  attest 

ita  monidpal  rank,  nnmeroua    minor  objects  of 

aatiqaitj  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot.    (Cla- 

ver. /fa/.  ^  ^^6;   VermigUoli,  DelV  antica  CitUi 

d  Arma  Umiro-Eirutca,  8yoL,    Perogia,    1800; 

OrdL  laser.  90,  91.)    Claverias  and  others  ha^-e 

mpyosed  the  Ahama,  or  Adhoma  of  Livj  (z.  25), 

to  be  the  same  with  Ana,  but  this  is  probably  a 

mf state    ^Ahabxa.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABNA.     [Xasthub.] 

ABHAE  Q'Ap«/),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
Chakadke,  a  day's  march  from  Anion  and  Bro- 
nieeiis ;  hot  ita  ste  is  uncertain.  (Thoc  iv.  103.) 
Leake  sapposea  Axnae  to  be  the  same  as  the  place 
caOed  Cahma  by  Stephanas  (s.  v.  Kd^opra),  the 
csiflteoee  of  whidi  near  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
abcrwn  by  the  name  Tarns  Calamaea,  which  Mela 
(B.  3)  menUiiuB  as  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
faasboor  Caproe.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  170.) 

ABNE  CA^mv :  EO,  'A^muos).  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Aedian  Boeotians  in  Theasaly,  which 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Ame,  a 
dangfater  of  Aeohis.  (Pans.  ix.  40.  §  5.)  The  town 
vraa  aud  to  have  been  founded  three  generations 
be&re  the  Trojan  war.  (Died.  iv.  67.)  According 
to  Thacyfides  (i.  12)  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
expelled  from  Arne  by  the  Tbessalians  sixty  years 
nSiec  the  Trojan  war,  and  settled  in  the  country 
eaDed  Boeotia  after  them;  bat  other  writers,  in- 
wrti]^  the  order  of  events,  represent  the  Thessalian 
Ame  as  founded  by  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  country  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  401, 41 1,  413 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  K.  0.  Mflller 
has  brought  forward  many  reasons  ftr  believing  that 
the  Aeolian  Boeotians  ooeuined  the  centre  of  Thes- 
aaly,  and  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  Thessaliotis 
of  later  times;   and  bis  views  are  confirmed  by 
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Leake*8  discovery  of  the  site  of  Cibbium  (Kj/^mt), 
which,  according  to  Stephanos  B.  («.  v.  "'Afuni)  was 
identical  with  Ame,  and  which  must  be  placed 
at  Maiardnga^  between  the  Epinens  or  Apidanna, 
and  a  tributary  of  that  river,  probably  the  andent 
Cnralins.  For  details  see  Cniuuic.  (Miiller,  Do' 
rions,  vol.  iL  p.  475,  seq.  transl. ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  500,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (JU 
ii.  507),  and  probably  founded  by  the  Boeotians 
after  their  expulsion  from  Thessaly.  Some  of  the 
andenta  identified  this  Boeotian  Ame  with  Chae- 
roneia  (Paa&  ix.  40.  §  5),  others  with  Acraephium 
(Strab.  ix.  pi  413) ;  and  others  again  supposed  that 
it  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Gopais.  (Strab.  L  p.  59,  ix.  p.418.) 

ABNEAE  ('AfwW:  Etk.  'A^^rcdnys),  a  smaU 
city  of  Lycia  mentioned  by  Capito  in  his  JeanKrioa, 
(Steph.  s.  9.  'Aprea/.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  a 
place  called  EmeM,  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  about 
36°  26'  N.  lat  There  are  said  to  be  remains  there. 
(SpmU's  I^etb,  voL  i.  p.  101,  and  the  Map.)    [O.L.] 

ARNISSA  CA^ior<ra),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  province  Eoidaea,  probably  in  the  vale  of 
(Xetroro,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  over  the  mouU' 
t;uns  which  separated  Lyncestis  from  Eordaea. 
(Thuc.  iv.  108 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii 
p.  315,  seq.) 

ABKON  CAprwr,  LXX.:  Wady-el-MSjib),  a 
river  which  separates  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine  from 
Moab.  {Nrnn.  xxi.  13,  26 ;  De^.  ii.  24,  in.  8, 1 6 ; 
Josh.  xii.  1 ;  /so.  xvL  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  20.)  Its  prin- 
dps]  sooroe  is  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  Katrane  (Burk- 
hardt,  p.  878 ;  oomp.  Joseph.  AnL  ir.  5.  §  1),  whence 
it  porsues  a  circuitous  course  into  the  I>nd  Sea, 
flowing  in  a  rocky  bed,  which  in  snmmer  is  almost 
dried  up,  but  huge  masses  of  rock  torn  from  the 
banks  mark  its  impetuosity  during  the  rainy  season. 
(Bobinson,  PaheHne,  voL  iL  pp.206,  213,  569; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  461.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABNUS  {"A  pros  I  Amo),  the  prindpal  river  of 
Tuscany,  and  next  to  the  Tiber  the  most  eonsider- 
able  river  of  Central  Italy.  Strabo  describes  it  as 
flowing  from  Arretinm,  and 'seems  to  have  r^arded 
it  as  ridng  near  that  dty;  but  its  real  sources  are 
nearly  30  mUes  further  to  the  N.,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  groups  of  the  Tuscan  Apenninee,  now  called 
Monte  Falterona.  From  thence  it  has  a  oootm 
nearly  due  S.  till  it  approaches  within  a  iew  miles 
d[  Arezzo  (Arretium),  when  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  NW.,  and  pursues  thb  direction  lor  about  30 
miles,  as  far  as  PowUudeve,  where  it  sgain  makes 
a  sudden  turn,  and  from  thence  holds  its  course 
nearly  due  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  coarse  it  flowed  under  the  walls  of 
Florentia,  and  the  more  andent  dty  of  Pisa; 
immediately  below  which  it  recdved,  in  andent 
times,  the  waters  of  the  Auser,  or  Serchio,  which 
now  pursue  their  own  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
[AusER.]  Strabo  gives  an  exaggerated  account 
ol£  the  vident  agitetion  produced  by  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
at  times  veiy  considerable,  when  they  were  both 
swoln  by  floods.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
8.8;  Pseud.  Arist  de  Mirab.  §  92;  ButiL  Itm.  i. 
566.)  Still  more  extraordinary  is  his  statement 
that  the  stream  of  the  Amus  was  divided  into  three, 
in  the  upper  part  of  ite  coarse ;  though  some  writers 
have  maintuned  that  a  part  of  ite  waters  formeriy 
turned  off  near  Arretinm,  and  flowed  through  the 
Val  di  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.     [Clakis.  J     Its 
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mouth  WEB  distant,  aooording  to  Strabo,  oolj  20 
stadia  from  Pisa;  an  estimate,  probably,  below 
the  truth,  bat  the  coast  line  has  certainly  receded 
considerably,  from  the  constant  accumulation  of 
sand.  The  present  mouth  of  the  Amo,  which  is 
above  six  miles  below  Pisa,  is  an  artificial  channel, 
cut  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  rentuxy.  (Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti,  Vtaggi  in  Toscanaj  toL  ii.  pp.96, 97.) 
The  whole  length  of  its  oourae  is  about  140  Italian, 
or  175  Roman,  miles. 

The  Amo  receives  in  its  coarse  nnmexous  tri- 
butary streams,  but  of  ncme  of  these  have  the 
aneient  names  been  preserved  to  us.  It  has  always 
been  subject  to  violent  floods,  and  inundates  the 
flat  country  on  its  banks  throughout  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  This  must  have  been  the  case  in 
andent  times  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  thus 
were  formed  the  marshes  through  which  Hannibal 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way  on  his 
march  to  Arretium.  (PoL  iii.  78,  79;  Liv.  xxii. 
2,  3.)  Strabo,  indeed,  supposes  these  marshes  to 
have  been  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Padus  (v.  p.  217);  but  this 
seems  to  be  certainly  a  mistake;  Livy  expressly 
refers  them  to  the  Amus,  and  this  position  is  at 
least  equally  oondstent  with  the  narrative  of  Poly- 
bius,  who  affords  no  distinct  statement  on  the  point. 
(Niebuhr,  Led,  on  Rom.  Hitt.  vol.  L  p.  181 ;  Van- 
doncourt,  Hiti,  det  Campagnet  dAntubal,  vol.  i. 
pp.  136, 156.)  The  marshy  lakes,  called  the  PctduH 
di  Fucecchio  and  di  Bientinaf  still  existing  between 
the  Apennmes  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  Amo,  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  state  of  things  formerly 
much  more  extensively  developed.  At  a  still  earlier 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  or  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Faesulae,  in  the  centre  of  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Florence^  was  likewise  a 
marsh,  and  that  the  narrow  rocky  gorge  through 
which  the  river  now  ^^capes  Qnst  below  the  village 
of  SignOf  10  miles  fhxn  Florence)  was  formed,  or 
at  least  widened,  by  artificial  means.  (Niebuhr, 
Vorirage  ub.  Volher  «. Lander,  p.  339.)  [E.H.B.] 

ABOA'NIUS  (^Apodiftos),  the  name  of  three  rivers 
in  Arcadia.  1.  Or  OLsros  ("OASioi),  called  Anias 
C  AWos )  by  Strabo,  a  river  rising  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Pheneus,  and  falling  into  some  caverns 
called  katavothra,  near  the  latter  city.  When  these 
caverns  happened  to  be  blocked  up,  the  waters  of  the 
river  overflowed  the  whde  pkun,  and  communicated 
with  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
389;  Paus.  viu.  14.  §3, 15.  §  6.) 

2.  {KatzAna),  a  tributary  of  the  Ladon,  and 
flowing  past  the  weatem  side  of  Cleitor.  (Paus.  viii. 
19.  §  4,  21.  §  1.)  Polybius  (iv.  70),  without  men- 
tioning  the  name  of  the  river,  properly  describes  it 
as  an  impetuous  torrent  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  tzout  in  the  Aroanius  are  sud  to  have 
sung  like  thrushes.  (Pans.  viii.  21.  §2;  Athen. 
viii.  p.  331,  e.;  Plin.  ix.  19;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  241, 263,  seq.)  This  river  rose  in  the  Aroanian 
mountains  (Spv)  'ApocUia,  Paus.  viii.  18.  §  7),  now 
called  Khelnuk,  which  is  7726  feet  hi  height 
(Leake,  Peloponnenaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Erymanthus,  flowing  on  one 
side  of  Psophis.    (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  3.) 

AROE.     [Patkab.] 

AROER,  a  city  of  the  Amorites  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Amon  (  Waefy-el-Mdjib)  (DeuL 
iL  36,  iii.  12),  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  Qfvmb, 
xxxiL  34).  Eusebius  says  that  the  site  of  the  city 
existed  in  his  day  on  the  top  of  a  hill  (Onomast 
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«.  9.).  And  Burckhardt  was  shown,  cm  the  top  of  the 
precipice  which  forms  the  northern  brink  of  the 
Wadg-d-MSjtb,  tiie  ruins  of  Araa^,  which  he  con- 
cludes to  be  the  Aroer  of  the  Scriptures.  (TVaMJr, 
p.  372.)  [G.  W.] 

ARO^MATA  PROMOKT(rRIUM  QA(»Aisarm, 
iKpovKoi  ifi'w6pioy,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  10;  "Apttfta,  Steph. 
B.  8.  o.;  Arrian,  Perip.  Mar.  Eryth.  7,  8,  17,  33: 
Eth.  *ApcofA€6st  the  modem  C€q>  Giurdafin),  was 
the  easternmost  headland  of  Africa,  in  laL  1 1^  N. 
The  promontory  was  a  oontinnation  of  Mount  Ele- 
phas,  and  the  town  Aromata  was  the  principal  ctly 
in  the  Regie  Cinnamonifera  (ji  KanmfM^6fH>s  X'^P^ 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  774.)  Ptolemy,  indeed  (iv.  7.  §  34), 
places  the  region  of  cinnamon  and  spices  further  to 
the  west  and  nearer  to  the  White  Kile.  The  district 
of  which  Aromata  was  the  capital  hounded  Africa 
Barbaria  to  the  north,  and  the  Long-lived  Aethio- 
pians  (Macrobii)  are  placed  by  some  geqgraphen 
immediately  south  of  it  The  quanti^  of  spioea 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  ein> 
balming  rendered  their  trade  with  Aromata  actiTe 
and  regular.  Diodoms  (L  91)  mentions  cinnamon  aa 
one  of  the  usual  condiments  of  mummies.   [W.  B.  D.] 

AROSAPES  (PUn.  vL  23 ;  Arusaces,  Mela,  iiL  7), 
a  river  of  Ariana,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Persia ;  oao- 
jectured  by  Forbiger  (^AlL  Geogr.  voL  iL  p.  537) 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Arghasan,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Hdmend.  From  Mela  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Pattalene.  f  V.] 

AllOSIS  ("Apoo-u,  Arrian,  Jnd.  39),  a  river 
which  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  and  Persis.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Oroatis  COpodrif;  in  Zend.  AurtDol,  "swift*') 
of  Sbnabo  (xv.  pp.  727,  729),  and  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
4.  §  1).  Arrian  and  Strabo  both  state  that  it  iras 
the  cldef  river  in  those  parts.  It  answers  to  the 
Zarotis  of  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  '*  oetio  diffidlis  nisi 
peritis."  It  is  now  called  the  Tab.  {Geogr.  A^m6. 
p.  123 ;  Otter,  vol  iL  p.  49.)  Cellarius  (iiL  c.  9) 
has  coi^ectured  that  the  AroeLs  of  Arrian,  the  Bo- 
gomanis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  §  2),  and  Anmu  Marc 
(xxiii.  6),  and  the  Peraan  Ajaxes  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  729),  are  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
river  :  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.     [V.J 

AROTREBAE.    [Abtabbi.] 

ARPI  CApToi,  Ptol. :  Eth.  *ApvarJf ,  Azpamis, 
Plin.,  Arpinns,  Liv.:  Arpd),  called  also  ARGY'- 
RIPA,  or  ARGYRIPPA  (Aigyripa,  Virg,  SiL 
Ital.;  *Apy6ptTira,  Strab.  Pol. ;  'Apyvpirreafos, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
cities  of  Apulia,  situated  in  the  cenUe  of  the  great 
Apulian  plain,  about  18  miles  E.  of  Luceria,  and 
20  from  the  sea  at  Spontum.  (The  Tab.  Pent, 
gives  21  M.  P.  to  Sipontum.)  Its  foundation  is 
generally  attributed,  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  to  Diomedes,  who  is  said  to  have  originally 
named  it  afler  his  native  city  Argos  Hippiam  C^P" 
yos  "imnof'),  of  which  the  name  Argyrippa  was 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption.  (Strab.  vL  p.S83; 
PliiL  iiL  11.  S.16;  Appian.  ^iimi.  31 ;  Lycophr. 
Alex.  592;  Viig.  ^en.  xi.  246;  Justin,  zx.  1; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.  'Apy^tmta.)  But  this  is  probably 
a  mere  etymological  fancy ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  name  of  Argyrippa,  though  so  con- 
stantly used  by  Greek  authors,  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  in  historical  times.  Their 
coins  always  bear  *Apin»ot;  and  Dionysius  expressly 
says  that  Argyrippa  was  in  history  called  ArpL 
Nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a  Greek  colony:  its  name  is  not  found  in 


Si^IaX,  et  ScTnonu  Cluu,  who  Dsticc  all  tlu  citiM 
In  which  tiwr  ucribe  *  QnA  origin,  lod  though 
■•  find  both  Arpt  od  Ctmiaiun  called  bj  Stnbo 
rAui  iTo^Uvrttif,  ^  which  Iw  certainly  mnn* 
ftnli™  ffrmrt  thii  pnibihlj  n(cn  nwrdj  to  (hsir 
Rpitsd  fctmluion  bj  IMnnedei.  It  ii  DCrtUD, 
bonnr,  btwa  it*  cntii,  u  well  m  other  »ooictb, 
that  it  h^  rtOTTBd,  in  ccnunoo  with  Um  neigh- 
bonm^citT  of  Camuiiun,  ■  gntt  uviniit  of  Greek 
iDflaencc  ud  cnicivntion.  (Homnuen,  U.  I-  Dia^ 
Um.  pp.  S9— 9S0  Iti  mime  first  .pptUB  in  histOT 
dBiui^Vw  mn  betwHQ  tlie  Bonuns  mid  tlie  Sun- 
BJta,  wboi  the  Arpani  an  mratimed  u  en  hoatilB 
tenn*  with  tha  latter,  and  in  anaaqneace  iupi^iod 
the  Boaao  eeoni]  P^irina  with  pnnimottt  and  other 
■npplB  fix  Ob  OEga  cf  Lnciria,  D.  c  330.  (Ut. 
ii.  13.)  It  ii  aingnlaT  that  ita  name  does  not 
occnr  again  duiiiig  tbcae  van;  pnbablj  it  eaa- 
tiniHd  atead&ist  to  the  Bjanan  alliance,  aa  wc  fiiJd 
ii  fi*iDg  a  Btriking  )TDof  of  fidelitj  iu  the  wu  with 
Fprhoi,  on  which  DCcasioD  the  Arpasi  fumiihed 
k  coAingeDt  of  400O  foot  and  400  hone,  and  ren- 
dand  agnaj  waiitance  to  the  Bomana  at  the  battle 
<(  Aacnhun.  (Dicafa.  n.  Fr.  nor.  cd.  DidM.) 
b  the  Seccod  Panic  War  it  pUjB  an  important 
taj^  Donng  the  fint  inraelon  of  Apnlia  bj  Hao- 
Bbal(B.c.  817),  ita  territaj  was  1^  waite  bj 
tW  Cvtbaginiaiu;  bot  afta  the  battle  of  Canoae 
it  waa  am  of  the  fint  to  i^ien  ita  gatea  to  the  con- 
nenr,  who  to^  np  hia  qoarten  in  il>  feitila  plain 
Itr  tha  aBmng  winter.  It  ocntinn«l  in  hii  power 
tiB  B.C  313,  when  it  waa  betrajed  by  the  in- 
baUtasli  into  tha  Iwnda  of  Fabina  Huirani,  thongh 
rf^^pwl  Bt  the  tinu  bj  a  j^arriaaD  of  5000  Cartha- 
^man tnopa.  <Pid.iiL  88, 1 18;  tlT.iiiL  9,12,  iiiv. 
3,45 — i7;  ApjAau.  Aimih.  31.)  So  ponerful  *u 
jbp  It  this  panod  that  it  fnmLdHd  CO  me  occuirai 
3000  taStj  anncd  tniope,  bnt  it  sufiend  uieiely  &am 
the  cfibeta  of  the  war,  and  not  onl;  tutct  apptan  lo 
hare  nguoed  ita  former  importunce,  hnt  we  may  date 
frcan  tUa  period  the  commenoement  of  its  total  de- 
efiia.  (Honnnam,  V.  I.  DiiJitU,  p.  86.)  It  ia  only 
otKe  ^;aia  mattkawl  in  hiattry,  when  Cuaar  halted 
then  tar  a  night  <n  hia  march  to  Bnmdniiiun. 
(Cit,  odAlt-ix-  3.)  Strabo  telle  na  (l  t),  that 
'  't  of  the  walla  atill  ramainiiig 
X  magoitndB  d  the 
dty,  bot  it  waa  then  greatly  decayed. 
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(SwinbnnM,  TtomU,  rol.  i.  p.  148;  1 
ii.  pp.  319,  SSOi  Holaten.  KoL  »  CImkt.  p.  380.) 
All  Uta  onni  of  Arp  bear  Greek  It^enda;  the 
a  annexed  haa  the  name  of  a  ma^atiate  AAZOT, 
eridently  the  tame  which  the  Latuu  wrote  Daaloa, 
aa  in  the  caae  of  Danui  Ahiniui  meotiaDed  by 
Livy.     (Momnaen.  Le.  p.73.>  [E.H.B.] 

ARPI'NTJM  CA/irin,  Died. ;  Etk.  Arpinaa,  -Uil  i 
Arpmo),  a  very  ancieDt  and  cilebnted  dty  of  the 
Vidaciaiu,  utnated  on  a  hill  riging  above  the  Tatlc^ 
be  Liria,  near  ita  jnnction  with  the  Fitrmna, 
abmt  e  milea  &  of  Eon.  (^  ItaL  Tiii.  401.) 
The  etOl  extant  remaint  of  jt*  audeat  walla  pron 
'  aie  been  a  d^  of  importance  at  a  Tery  early 
period;  JuTenai  uprcaely  telle  na  that  it  waa  in 
the  Vdadaa  tenitoiy  (riii.  S45),  bat  no  menticn 
'  ''  is  fonnd,  any  man  than  rf  the  other  Vol- 
rities  ID  thia  jart  of  Italy,  during  the  wan  of 
mana  with  that  people,  and  it  had  been  wrested 
fnro  them  by  the  Samnitee  before  ita  name  ajipran 
in  hiatory.  In  B.C.  30.1  it  wu  comjnertd  mm  the 
latter  by  the  Bomana,  but  Irom  Livy'a  expreauon 
rtctpla  ab  Samoitibui,''  it  appeara  that  it  hnd 
already,  u  wall  ae  Son,  penoualy  been  in  their 
handa.  (Lir.  ii.  44;  Died.  u.  90.)  A  few  yean 
later,  B.C.  303,  it  obtained  the  Soman  banchise, 
bat  without  the  right  ol  aofia^,  which  waa  Dot 


n  Empire  to  arreat  it 


B  under  the 


The  penod  of  its  total  dotmctini 
,  there  now  remain  mly  bint  tiacea  of 
iu  waD*,  baodaa  eepakhrn  and  other  ngna  of 
anfjHit  Vtii»-'i~'  at  a  apot  atiU  called  Arpa,  abmt 
S  mika  N.  of  tha  modem  dty  of  Foggia.  The 
pii^ieiity  of  thia  Uat  city,  one  of  the  meat  popolotu 
■ad  flooriahing  in  the  Me^nlitan  Hmiiniun^  hiB 
jatiaUy  afcatotatad  tha  complete  decay  of  Arpi. 
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enrolled  in  the  Cmielian  bibs.      (lir. 

36 ;  Fntua.  i.  *.  JfanictpHan.)  During  the 

Utter  period  of  the  Bcman  republic,  Arianom  waa 

-  floonahing  mnnidiial  town,  but  ita  chief  celebrity 

derired  btaa  its  having  beco  the  Irirth-place  of 

•0  cf  the  moat  iUnatriooa  men  in  Bonan  hiatory, 

C.  UariuB  and   U.  Tollius  Cicezo.       Tha   fbnner 

)f  ignoble  birth,  and  is  (ud  to  hure  failed  in 

obtaiaing  some  local  magistncj  in  hia  satiTO  place, 

the  family  of  Cicero  waa  certainly  one  rf  the 

t  andent  and  ooiuideTaUe  at  Arpinom,  and  hia 

father  waa  of  equestrian  razik.     (Cic  pro  Pieatc.  8, 

de  Leg.  a.  1,  3,  iii.  16;    SalL  Jtig.  67;  Val.  Max. 

ii.  a.  §3,  Ti.  9.  §14;  Jnv.  Tiii.  337— 948.)     The 

writingB  of  Cicero  abonnd  with  allnaiona  to  hia 

natire  place,  the  inhabilanta  of  which,  in  ccnmxn 

thoae  <f  the  ndghbonring  Volacian  dtiea,  he 

ibea  aa  niitic  and  ilmple  in  their   mannen, 

&om  the  nigged  and  tnoantainona  character  of  th« 

'  moDntaineera ;  and  he  applita  to  Ar^nm  the 
^tUknowD  linee  in  tlie  Odyaeey,  coooaming  Ilhaoa  i 

(Cic  pro  Flaac.  8,  oii-i«.  ii.  II,  dt  Ltgs.  u.  1,  S, 
&c.)  He  inherited  boat  hia  bther  an  ratate  in  the 
plun  benwth  the  town,  on  tha  tianka  of  the  littJe 
river  Ubienus,  where  hia  Eavonrite  villa  wu  eitnatod, 
DC  an  isUnd  anrronnded  by  the  waten  of  that  bean. 
Ufnl  stream.  [Fibebuds.]  liere  ia  no  authority 
for  sappoaing  that  he  had,  beeidea  this,  a  honee  in 
lie  eowa  of  Arpinnm,  aa  bu  been  aaaanwd  by  local 
antuaariaiis :  though  the  allied  remaina  of  the 
Coso  (S  CicerOM  are  atill  ahown  in  the  andent 
dtadeL     (Dionigi,  Viaggio  net  Ltmo,  p.  SI.) 

Vary  little  notice  ia  found  of  Arjmimn  onder  the 
Boman  smpiTe.  Tta  name  ia  not  mentioned  either 
by  Stnbo  or  Ptolemy,  thoagh  nidadad  by  Pliny 
(iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  dtica  of  the  First  Itf^on  : 
it  was  nndonbtedly  reckoned  a  dty  of  Latiom,  in  the 
ilater  acceptation  of  that  name.  Bnt  tew  inacriptiona 
of  imperial  timea  have  been  discovered  here  :  bnt 
I  from  two  of  these  we  learn  that  it  already  pceaesaed, 
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under  the  BDmam,  the  wwlIeD  maaatifluna  irhicli 
■re  Btitt  oDe  of  its  chief  •onriH  of  prnperitj.  (Ro- 
manelli,  tol.  iii.  p.  374.)  It  Mum,  faowever,  tobave 
dMlined  during  Hit  later  tga  of  tlie  emjare;  but 
Gootiniud  to  snbaist  thronghont  the  middla  tgea, 
■ud  is  atill  ■  onudenbla  town  with  aboot  9000  io- 
lubilinU. 

Arpinum  cfnUiiu  tcwtelj  mj  nmaiiu  of  Bcnu 
dikle,  but  itfl  udent  iraUAfboilt  m  tbflC  jdopema  Btjb, 
of  Urge  poljgoDa]  or  imgolftr  blocks  of  stoAB,  are  one 
of  the  mnt  Btriicing  apedmeiu  ri  Uiia  atjle  of  con- 
atruction  in  ItaJj.  Thej  extend  mlong  tho  nortbera 
brow  of  the  bill,  occupied  bj  the  pn»nt  town,  na  6a 
as  tfae  uicient  dlulel  now  called  CivitaVtixhia  en  iu 
bigheet  inmmiL.  Kearl;  at^funing  tbia  u  an  nudeut 
gate  of  Tei7  lingalBr  eonNnictiisi,  bdng  Ibimed  of 
rongblj  hewn  >t«Des,  the  incceaiuve  connea  of  which 

C'ect  ova  adi  other  till  theJ  toeet, »  aa  to  form  a 
I  of  pointed  arch.     Soma  Rcembbuice  maf  cer- 
tainlj  be  tracsd  between  Ihja  gateway  uid  thoaa  at 

■0  class  as  mainlainsd  by  Gell  and  other  writen. 
I^nnr  down  the  hill  is  a  fine  Bonan  anb,  MrTing 
as  (oe  of  the  gates  of  the  modem  town  j  and  near  it 

■epulchnl,  wliich  a  local  antiqiury  (ClaTcUi)  main- 
taiiu  to  be  the  tomb  of  king  Satumiu  (I),  who,  ac- 
COfdiug  to  popular  belief,  was  the  founder  of  Arp- 
nani.  (Bomaneili,  toI.  iiL  pp.  371 — 375;  Clarelli, 
Storia  di  ArjmOjfp,  II,  12;  KeliuJI,  J'imrwy  to 
Arpimi,  GoneTn,  lB20.pp.63 — 79;  Craven, .^triao, 
vol.  i.  pp.  107 — 109;  DioniKi,  Viaggio  ad  oisaw 
Ciai  M  Laao,  pp.  47 — 53.) 


Cicero  rtpeat«dl7  allndes  to  a  rtlla  belonging  lo 
his  brotlier  QiuDtus,  between  Arpinnm  and  Aqoi- 
nnn,  to  which  be  girea  the  name  d  Abcandk  (ad 
0-  Fr.  iiL  1,  9,  odAtL  t.  1).  Hence  it  has  been 
snppa«d  that  the  modem  rills^  of  .^rce,  aboat 
7  miles  S.  of  Aj^otn,  «ai  in  andant  times  known 
as  Asz  1  and  indeed  it  is  abwij  mentioned  nnder 
that  name  by  P.  Diaoonns,  in  the  seventh  centoir. 
(ffiit.  tL  37.)  Then  is,  howeier,  no  gronnd  for 
corniecting  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Ronianelli  and 
othere)  with  tbe  AIJ  of  Plulemy  (iii.  1.  g  57), 
which  11  placed  bf  that  writer  among  Iho  Mar^i.  It 
was  probably  doIt  a  Tillage  in  the  territory  of  Arju- 
nnm ;  though,  if  we  can  tmst  to  the  inscriptioiiB 
pobliehed  by  local  writets  in  which  Ariue  and 
ARKANuMarefoand,  it  mnjt  have  beena  town  with 
munidpalprinieges.  (lto(DaDelli,Tol.iii.pp.3Gl,37S; 
but  eomp.  Muratori,  later,  p.  Iioa.  i.)  The  villa 
of  Q.  Cicero  was  placed,  like  that  of  't'l  broibir,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Uris,  beneath  the  hill  now  occn;^ 
bj  A  rce :  and  some  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  that  locality  are  ref^arded,  with  much  pUusibility. 
as  Ihoxe  of  the  villn  il&olf.    The  inscriptions  alleged 
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to  have  boon  diacovered  there  ate,  luwaior,  li  very 
doubtful  anthmCidty.      (Bnnanelli,  voL  iiL  p.  376, 
Dionigi,  I.  c.  p.  4S;  OnU.  Itucr.  571,  579.) 

Plntanh  {Uar.  3}  mentiaas  a  village  which  ha 
calls  Cin-haeaton  (Ki^^ai^w),  in  the  tarritoiy  of 
Arpinnm,  at  which  he  talli  ns  that  Marina  waa 
brought  ap.  Tha  name  is  pnbably  a  cormptioo  of 
CiBBATAB,  but  if  K.  he  is  certainly  miitakm  in 
assigning  it  to  the  immediate  ndghhonrhood  of  Ar- 
jminm.     [Cebxatal]  [E.  H.  B.] 

AR^  I.  (JfamA,  jrdorra),  atownof  Chal- 
ddice,-in  Syria,  SO  U.P.  E.  of  Cbaldi  {H.AnL 
p.  194).  InAhnlfeda  (Fai.  i^.  pp.Sl,  III),  it 
appear!  as  a  considerable  place,  under  tha  DaiDe  of 

S.  ('A^^  i^fiT),  FtoL  Ti.  7.  §  30),  an  inland 
town  of  AraUa  Felix,  the  aame  apparently  which 
Pliny  calls  Areni  (vi.  28.  s.  38).  [P.  S.1 

ARBABO  ('AjA*^,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  5,  iL  IG.  §§  I, 
S).  I.  A  river,  one  i^  the  feeders  of  the  Danabe, 
and  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lowsr  Pan- 
nonia.  It  ento^  Che  Danube  just  below  the  dm>- 
dem  loyal  borough  of  BaiA. 

a.  Arbabohe  (in  the  ablative  case,  Geo^ 
Ravenna,  iy.  19),  a  Abkabona,  in  its  later  farm, 
was  a  city  of  Panoonia  ntiiat«d  near  the  junction  of 
the  rirer  Arraho  with  tha  Danube.  It  was  a  plant 
of  some  importance  under  the  lower  emjare,  and 
was  gsrrisoucd  by  detachmente  of  the  loith  and 
fontteentb  t^ona.  It  is  probably  the  Ausoa 
('ApeBf)  of  Polyhius  (ii.  11).  The  mjii  borough 
of  Baab  cotrespcrnds  nearly  irilh  the  andent  Arrslio. 
(/(.  Antm.  p.  346;  Tat.  Pea^iigtr.  \  Natitia  Iwf 
ptrii.-)  [W.  B.  D.] 

A'BRABON,  A'RRAGON.     [Akaous.] 

ABitE'CHI  ('A^xoO'  ■  <"">  of  ^'  UaeoUe, 
on  the  E.  tide  of  the  Palus  Maeotia  (Stiab.  li.  p. 
495 :  Sleph.  B.  t.  f. ;  Plln.  vi.  T)  ;  pmbably  the 
Arichi  C**"***)  rf  Ftolmy  (v,  9.  G  IB).       [P.  &] 

ABRE'TIUM  ('A#4tuw:  Etk.  "A^^wei,  Are- 
tinus,  Flin. ;  but  inamptiona  have  ^wayi  Arretinua : 
Arrao),  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  powerU  dliea 
of  Etnu^,  atuated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amos, 
about  4  miln  &  of  that  river.  Stnbo  says  tlut  it 
■-as  the  most  inland  city  of  Etreria,  near  the  fbo(  of 
the  Apennines,  and  reckooa  it  1,300  stadia  fnin 
Rome,  wlucfa  rather  exceeds  the  truth.  Tha  Itine- 
raries place  it  00  the  Via  Ckidia,  50  M.  P.  {mm 
F]orentia,and37fi'0DiClnsinm.  (Strah.  v.  p.  336: 
Ilin.  Ajit.  p.  3S5;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  aammta  agne 
in  itpmenting  it  as  m  early  agea  one  of  the  meat 
important  and  powerful  ciliee  irf  Etiuria,  and  it  waa 
uDtjontionably  oos  of  the  Iwelte  which  ampoaed  the 
Doniedentiou  (Uflller,  Etrvtktr,  voL  i.  p.  345), 
tbongh,  m  cooMqueuce  of  its  ranotoieaa  from  Biane, 
we  bear  compaiatiTely  little  of  it  in  history.  IB  ii 
GnC  mentirated  during  the  nign  of  TBn|uinina  Pri». 
cua,  when  we  are  tidd  that  five  cf  the  Etruscan 
dties,  Anttium,  Cluuum,  Volateirae,  Rusellae,  and 
Vetulonla,  united  lb«r  arma  with  tlM  Latins  and 
Sabinea  aj^alnst  the  growing  power  of  the  Bocnan 
king.  (Dtcnys.  iii.  SI.)  Finm  this  time  we  bear 
no  more  of  it  for  more  than  two  cenlariM,  till  the 
ext«neiou  of  the  Roman  anna  again  brought  Lhern 
into  collison  with  the  more  distant  dties  of  Etruria; 
but  among  these  Arietium  secma  to  have  been  the 
least  hoetile  in  its  dispoaitian.  In  B.  c.  309  we  ar* 
lid  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Etruscan  dtiea 
hi(.'h  did  not  join  in  tha  war  against  Rome,  and 
tliourh  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  diawn 
the  league,  it  hastened  in  the  following  year  lo 
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condude  a  pnoe  with  ibe  Bepablie  far  30  ymm, 
<Lir.  iz.  3S,  37;  Diod.  xz.  35.)  It  would  seem 
that  the  Anednes  were  again  in  arms  with  the  other 
Etniacane  in  b.  c.  894,  lut  were  oompelled  to  sae 
far  peace,  and  pordiaeed  a  trace  for  40  years  with  a 
large  som  of  money.  (Id.  z.  37.)  Liyy  speaks  of 
Arretinm  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etnxria,  "  capita  Etrariae  popoloram ;"  bat  we  leam 
that  they  were  agitated,  uod  probably  weakened  by 
domestic  dissensiaos,  which  in  one  instance  involved 
thrm  in  open  war.  (Id.  z.  3.)  The  occasion  on 
•wbkii  they  passed  into  the  can<fition  of  subjects  or 
dependents  of  Borne  is  nnknown,  bat  it  was  appa- 
rently by  a  peacefal  arrangement,  as  we  hear  of  no 
triomph  over  the  Arretaaes.  In  b.  c  283  they  were 
bniiingrrf  hy  the  Senonian  Gaols,  and  a  Roman  srmj 
which  advanced  to  their  relief  was  defoated,  bot  the 
dlj£d  not  £dlmto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (Pol. 
fl.  19.) 

After  the  Romans  had  eompileted  the  oonqnest  of 

Italy,  Anvtinm  was  regarded  as  a  military  post  of 

the  hi^Mst  inqxirtanoe,  as  cwnmanding  the  western 

cntflBioe  into  Etraria  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 

from  Cisalpine  GanL     The  high  road  across  the 

AjMwmiM^  £nom  thenoe  to  Bononia  vras  not  oon- 

Btmcted  tin  B.  c.  187  (Liv.  zzziz.  2),  bat  it  is  ckar 

that  this  nxitewas  one  previoasly  freqnented;  hence, 

in  the  Second  Panic  War,  Fhuninios  was  posted  at 

Airctiom  with  his  annv  in  order  to  oppose  the  ad' 

Tsnee  of  WMwifl**!,  while  Serrilios  occapied  Arimi- 

nom  with  the  like  objecL    (Pol.  iii.  77,  80;  liv. 

zzn.  2,  3.)     Doring  a  later  period  of  the  same  war 

snspidflns  were  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Arre- 

tiBm;  bat  Maroellas,  having  been  sent  thither  in 

hsste,  prevented  an  open  defection,  and  severe  pre- 

caotiatts  were  taken  for  the  fdtore.    (Liv.  zxvii.  21, 

22,  24.)     Bat  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  205) 

the  AiietiucB  were  among  the  fwemost  of  the  cities 

of  Etraria  to  famish  arms  snd  military  stores  of 

varioos  kinds  £br  the  armament  of  Scipio.    (lAv. 

zxviiL  45.)    In  the  dvil  wars  of  Snlla  and  Marios 

they  took  part  with  the  latter,  for  which  they  were 

■everaly  ponMhed  by  Salla,  who  deprived  them  of 

the  ri^bts  of  Roman  dtizens,  and  confiscated  their 

hmda,  bat  did  not  actoaDy  carry  oat  their  partition. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  afterwards  joined  the  caase 

of  Gatiline.    (Gic.  pro  Caee»  33,  jfro  Murm,  24, 

odAtL  I.  19.)    At  the  oatbresh  of  the  Civil  War 

in  B.  a  49,  Arretiam  was  one  of  the  first  places 

which  Camar  hast^aied  to  occupy  immediately  after 

he  hsd  p«Bsed  the  RoUcon.     (Caes.  B,  C,  i.  11; 

Cic  ad  Fom,  xvi.  12.)    From  this  time  its  name 

Is  aearody  mentkned  in  histoxy;  but  we  leam  from 

the  liber  Cokanarom  that  it  received  a  colony 

mder  Angaaias,  apparently  the  same  to  which  Pliny 

pTes  the  title  of  Arretiam  Jolinm.    (Lib.  Cdon. 

pL  215;   PBn.  iiL  5.  s.  8.)     That  anthor,  indeed, 

dmrrlifn  the  Anetines  ss  divided  in  his  time  into 

the  Axetini  Veteies,  Aretini  Fidentes,  and  Aretini 

Jofienees.     That  these  ooostitated  separate  mnni- 

cipal  bodies  or  commonities  is  certain  from  an  in- 

acf^tiaD,  in  which  we  find  the  "  Becariones  Arreti- 

Boram  Yetenim  ^  (Orell.  Inter,  100),  bat  it  is  not 

dear  that  they  inhabited  altogether  distinct  towns. 

Stiabo  makes  no  allusion  to  any  sach  distinction,  and 

other  insoiptioos  mention  the  *'  Ordo  Anretinoram," 

without  mj  fortber  addition.     (lb.  1300 ;   Mnr. 

Jnacr,  p.  1094.  2.)      It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

they  were  merely  the  names  of  distinct  colonies  or 

bodies  of  settJen  which  had  for  some  resson  received 

a  separate  manidpal  otgrniaation.     The  Arretioi 
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Jnlienaes  w«xe  evidently  the  oobmsts  settled  by  An- 
gostas:  the  Arretini  Fidentes  probably  dated  from 
the  time  of  Snlla,  or  perhaps  from  a  still  earlier 
period.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Arre- 
tiam Yetus,  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  did  in  fiKst 
occnpy  a  site  difierent  from  the  modem  ilreseo, 
which  hss  probably  succeeded  to  the  Roman  dty. 
The  ruins  of  the  former  have  been  pointed  out  on  a 
height  called  P^^gio  di  S,  ComMo,  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  SE.  of  ^f^eeo,  where  there  are  some 
remains  of  aneient  walls,  apparently  of  Etruscan 
construction.  The  only  ruins  visible  in  the  modem 
dty  are  some  small  partioDs  of  an  amphitheatre,  de- 
ddedly  of  Roman  date.  (Repetti,  £Hm,  Geogr,  di 
To9cana,  voL  i.  p.  585 ;  MkaU,  Man,  Ined.  p.  410; 
Ilennis's  Eirwia,  voL  ii.  pp.  421—431.) 

The  other  relics  of  antiquity  discovered  at  Areeeo 
an  fiur  more  interesting  snd  vsluable.  Among  these 
are  numerous  works  in  bronse,  especially  the  Chi- 
maera  and  the  statue  of  IGnerva,  both  of  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Qidlery  at  Florence,  and  are 
among  the  most  interesting  spedmens  of  Etruscan 
art.  Much  pottery  has  also  been  found,  of  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  bright  red  ware  with  ornaments  in 
relief,  wholly  diffarent  from  the  painted  vases  so 
numerous  in  Southern  Etraria.  The  Roman  inscrip- 
tions on  them  confirm  the  statement  of  Pliny  (zzzv. 
46),  who  spesks  of  Arretium  as  still  celebrated  in 
his  time  fbr  its  pottery;  which  was,  however,  re. 
garded  with  contempt  by  the  wealthy  Ramans,  and 
used  only  for  ordinary  purposes.  (Hart  i.  54.  6, 
ziv.  98;  Pers.  i.  130.)  Vitravios  snd  Pliny  both 
speak  of  the  walls  of  Arretiam  (meaning  apparently 
the  ancient  Etruscan  dty)  as  built  of  brick,  and 
remarkable  fbr  the  ezoellence  of  their  construction. 
(Vitmv.  ii.  8.  §  9;  Plin.  zzzv.  14.  s.  49.)  No  re. 
mains  of  these  are  now  visible. 

Haecenas  is  oommonly  regarded  as  a  native  of 
Arretium.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  proof  that  he 
vras  himself  bom  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
frmfly  of  the  Cilnii  to  which  he  belonged  wss  at  sn 
early  period  the  most  powerfid  and  oonspicoous  of 
the  nobiHty  of  that  city  (liv.  z.  3,  5;  compare 
Hor.  Carm,  iiL  29.  1,  Sat.  L  6. 1)  ;  and  the  jesting 
epithets  applied  to  his  &vourite  by  Augustus  leave 
Httle  doubt  of  his  Arretian  origin.     (Maciobw  ii.  4.) 

The  territory  of  Arretium  was  veiy  eztensive,  and 
induded  not  only  the  upper  valley  of  the  Araus,  but 
a  port  of  that  of  the  Tiber  also  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9),  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Clanis.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been,  in  ancient  as  well  ss  modem 
times,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundations;  and  the 
"Arretinum  Stagnum,**  mentioned  by  Julius  Ob- 
sequens  (§  100),  must  have  been  a  marshy  lake  in 
the  Vai  ai  Chiamu  Great  part  of  the  Arretine 
territory  was  eztremdy  fertile :  it  produced  wheat  of 
the  finest  quality,  aikL  several  choice  varieties  of 
vines.  (Plm.  ziv.  2.  s.  4,  zriiL  9,  s.  20.)    [E.H.B.] 

ARRHAPACHl'TIS  {'A^axnis,  PtoL  vi. 
1.  §  2),  a  district  of  Assyria  Proper,  adjoining 
Armenia,  named  probably  from  a  town  which  Ptol. 
(vL  1.  §  €)  calls  Arrhapa  (^AfJ^va).  The  name  is, 
perhaps,  connected  with  Arphazad,  as  Bochart 
{Geog.  Sacr,  ii.  c.  4)  has  conjectured.  [V.] 

AKRHE'NE.     [Arzanxnb.] 

ABRHU'N A  (rd  'A^^uiyd),  a  town  in  the  Tbia- 
dan  Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespant,  near  Cynoasema. 
mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104.) 

ARRI'ACA  {Tt.  Ant,  pp  436,  438)  or  GA- 
RACCA  (KipoKKo,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  57 ;  Geog,  JRav. 
iv.  44),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
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conen^,  on  tho  higli  road  from  Emeiite  to  Caesar- 
augnsta,  22  M.P.  NE.  of  Gomplntam  {Akald). 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Guadalajara^  on  tho 
Hettarety  where  the  bridge  acroes  the  river  is  built 
on  Roman  foundations.  As  to  the  variation  in  the 
name,  it  is  said  that  one  MS.  of  the  Itinerary  has 
the  form  Caraca.     (Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  429.)      [P.  S.] 

ARSA  Q'Apffa:  Etk.  ^Apffcuos:  Asuaffa)^  a  city 
of  the  Tnrduli,  in  the  district  of  Baeturia  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventns  of  Cor- 
doba. It  Uy  in  the  Siara  Morena  (M.  Uarianns), 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  with  Viriathus.  (Ap« 
pian.  Hup.  70;  Plin.  iil  1.  a.  8;  Ptol.  ii.4.  §  14; 
Steph.  B.  J.  o.)  Its  site  is  identified  by  ruins  with 
inscriptions.    (Florez,  iz.  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  or  VARSA  ("AfMro,  Otfofxra),  a  district  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  N.  (^  the  Pai^ab.  It 
was  that  part  of  the  ooontry  between  the  Indus  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Hydaspes  which  hiy  nearer 
to  the  former  river,  and  which  oontuned  the  dty  of 
Tazila  (t^  Tfi^iXa  or  Ta^iaKa\  the  capital,  in 
Alexander's  time,  of  the  Indian  Idng  Taxiles.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1.  §46.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA'CIA.    [Rhagae.] 

ARSADA,  or  ARSADU^  a  town  of  Lycia,  not 
mentioned,  so  fitr  as  appears,  by  any  ancient  writer. 
The  modem  site  appears  to  be  ulna,  **  a  small  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus." 
(Spratt's  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  There  are  rock 
tombs,  on  two  of  which  Lydan  inscriptions  were  ob- 
served. "  There  are  several  Greek  inscriptions;  in 
two  of  them  nwntion  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
place."  One  inscription  is  given  in  Spmtt*s  J^fcia 
(vol.  ii  p.  291),  fiom  whi<^  it  appears  that  the 
ancient  name  was  not  Area,  as  it  is  assumed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  but  Arsadus,  or  Araada  (like  Ary- 
ca'nda)j  as  the  Ethnic  name,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  inscription,  shows  (^kpaaJUmv  6  817/iOf,  and 
ApaeJitOf  in  the  accusative  singular.)  Tho  real  name 
is  not  certain,  because  the  name  of  a  place  cannot 
always  be  deduced  with  certainty  from,  the  Ethnic 
name.  The  inscription  is  on  a  sarcophagus,  and  re- 
cords that  the  Demus  honoured  a  certain  person  with 
a  gold  crown  and  a  bronze  statue  for  certain  services 
to  the  community.  The  inscription  shows  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  this  place.        [G.  L.] 

ARSAMOSATA.    [Abmobata.] 

ARSA'NIAS  CAfNToyfof :  ifyrd<i.cAdO,anafflu«nt 
of  the  Euphrates  according  to  Pliny  (v.  24,  vi.  31 ; 
comp.  Tac  Ann.  zv.  15  ;  Plut  LucuU.  31).  Ritter 
(Erdkunde^  voL  x.  pp.  85,  98,  101,  646,  voL  xi. 
p.  110)  considers  it  to  be  the  S.  arm  of  tho  Eu- 
phrates (St.  Martin,  MSm,  sur  rArmeniej  pp.  50, 
51,171).  [E.B.J.] 

ARSANUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  24),  but  mentioned  in  no  other 
writer.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARSENAIUA  (/<«».  Ant,  p.  14;  'Apo-crapOi 
KoXmtrla,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  3;  Arsennaria  Latinorum, 
Plin.  V.  2.  8. 1 ;  Arslnna,  Mela,  L  6.  §  1 :  Arzew, 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Numidla,  or,  according  to 
the  later  division,  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  3  M.  P. 
from  the  sea,  between  Quiza  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Chinalaph  (a  few  minutes  W.  of  the  meridian  of 
Grtsenwich).  That  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  is  proved  by  its  ruins,  among  which  are 
the  dstems  for  collecting  rain-water,  which  extended 
beneath  the  whole  town.  There  are  also  several 
Roman  inscriptions.  (Shaw,  pp.  29,  30,  or  p.  14, 
2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  ^.  p.  59.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSE'NE  (^AptnitHi:  Van),  a  largo  lake  situated 
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in  the  S.  of  Armenia.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529)  says  that 
it  was  also  called  Thonitls  (Swhis),  which  Gros- 
kurd  correda  to  Thospitis  (OcMnrlrif,  comp.  Ptol. 
T.  13.  §  7 ;  Plin.  vL  27.  s.  31).  The  lake  Araissa, 
which  Ptolemy  (I.  c.)  distinguishes  firam  Thospitis 
has  been  identified  with  Anene,  and  the  name  is  said 
to  survive  in  the  fortress  Arjishj  utuated  on  the  N. 
of  the  lake  (St.  Martin,  Mhn,  mr  VArmeme,  voL  i. 
p.  56).  On  the  other  hand,  Ritter  (JErdhunde,  vol. 
ix.  p.  786)  identifies  Arsissa  with  tiie  Mantiane  of 
Stri^,  and  Lake  Van,  It  must  be  recollected  that 
till  lately  this  district  has  been  a  terra  incognita, 
and  but  little  yet  has  been  done  fw  the  illustratioD 
of  ancient  authors.  Till  further  evidence  therefore 
has  been  collected,  it  would  be  premature  to  oome  to 
any  distinct  oondusiQii  on  these  points.  Strabo  (L  c.) 
describes  Arsene  as  abounding  in  natron,  so  much 
so  as  to  remove  stains  from  cloth  :  the  water  tna 
undrinkable.  The  Tigris,  he  adds,  flows  tfaroagh  it 
with  sndi  rapdity  that  the  waters  do  not  commingle ; 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Anene  is  the  same 
as  the  Arethnsa  of  Pliny  (Vi.  31,  oomp.  Ritter,  Erd- 
hmde,  vol.  x.  p.  90 ;  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Encyciopac- 
dia).  Lake  V&n  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  in  extreme 
length  from  KE.  to  SW.  about  70  miles,  and  in  ex- 
treme breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  28  miles.  The 
level  is  placed  at  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
water  is  brackish,  but  catUe  will  drink  it,  particu- 
larly near  the  rivers.  (Kinneir,  TVaoe^r,  p.  384  ; 
London  Gtog.  Joum,  vd.  iiL  p.  50,  voL  z.  pp.  391, 
398,410.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARSE'SA  CAp<n7<ni;  Arjish),  a  town  and  district 
of  Armenia,  on  the  NE.  of  Lake  V6n;  the  district  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  Arsia  ('Apo-ia)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  13).  In  the  10th  cen- 
tury it  was  called  "Apcts  or  "Apjct  (Const  Porph. 
de  Adm,  Imp,  c.  44.  p.  144.  ed.  Meurs.),  and  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulman  princes. 
In  A.  D.  993  it  was  recovered  by  the  Empire  ;  but, 
A.D.  1071,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  :  soon 
after  its  capture  by  the  Geoi^ans,  a.  d.  1206,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  (StMartin,  J/'ini.attp 
rArmenief  vol  i.  p.  136;  London  Goog.  J'oumal, 
vol.  x.  p.  402.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'RSIA,  a  small  rivor  of  Istria,  still  called  Am, 
which  became  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  H- 
lyricnm,  when  Istria  had  been  annezed  by  Angustus 
to  the  fermer  country.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  6, 19.  a. 23; 
Tab.  Pent)  Floms  represents  it  as  having  been  at 
an  earfier  period  the  liinit  between  the  niyiians  and 
Istrians  (ii.  4).  It  flowed  into  the  FlamUacus  Si- 
nus {Gol/o  di  Qvomero),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Istria, 
just  bey<nid  the  town  of  Nosactium  (^Cattd  Nnovo). 
The  existence  of  a  town  of  the  name  "  Civitas  Ar- 
sia,"  rests  <mly  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna  (iv.  31),  and  is  probably  a  mistake.  [E.H.B.] 

A'RSIA  SILVA,  a  wood  on  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  and  Vdentine  territories,  where  a  batde  was 
fought  between  the  Roman  consuls  Brutus  and  Va- 
lerius Poplicola  and  tho  eziled  Tarquins,  supported 
by  the  Vaentines  and  Tarquinians,  in  which  Amns, 
the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  Brutus,  were  both  slain. 
(Liv.  ii.  6;  Val.  Maz.  L  8.  §  5;  Plut  PopL  9,  who 
writes  the  name  O^or  &\crof.)  The  name  is 
never  again  mentionod:  it  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  sacrod  grove.  Dionysius  calls  it  fyvfihs 
hpibs  9ipw}s  'Opdrov  (v.  14);  but  the  last  name 
is  probably  corrupt.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ARSL/l'NA  (Amm.  Marc,  zziii.  6),  a  town  of 
Susiana.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the 
Tareiana  (T<v€icu«o)  of  Ptol.  (yi.  3.  §  5).     [V.] 


ABSIKAfilUM. 

ABSINA'SIUH  PB.  (ApirtpdptMf  ittpotOj  « 
liradlmiH  on  ^»  W.  coast  of  Libya  Literiar,  placed 
bj  Ftofcmy  O^.  6.  §  6)  in  S^'long^  and  12<'  N.  lat, 
Iwilmwai  the  two  great  riven  Damdns  (Smegal)  and 
StadMir  (^Gambia);  a  porition  exacilj  answering  to 
that  of  C  F«nfe,  the  westemmost  point  of  the  whole 
wintiiwiil>  of  Afirka.  It  is  tnie  that  Ptolemy  giyes 
paisfis  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  more  to  the  W.,  his 
weatermiMst  pdnt  being  the  Pr.  Cotes,  at  the  month 
of  the  Stndts,  wbich  he  places  in  long.  6°  [  Amx*b- 
jajSia,'];  tar  he  mistook  the  whole  shape  of  this 
OMwt,  captwnaHy  in  its  N.  portion.  But  still  his  Pr. 
Ananarinin  is  the  westenunost  point  of  the  coast  fior 
a  laog  distance  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  geogra- 
pbecB  who  place  this  cape  K.  of  C  Blanco  have  not 
gifcn  Ptokmy  sofkient  credit  ibr  the  accuracy  of 
hb  kt^tades.  [P.  S.] 

ABSI'NOE  CAfNTiyAr,  Strab.  p. 804;  PTin.  y.  II. 
8. 12,  tL  S9.  8. 33;  Sleph.  B.  p.  136;  Mart  CapeU. 
6.  §  677  :  £A»  'Apcvtihiis,  or  'Apo'u'oc^f),  the 
name  of  several  cities  which  derived  their  appdlation 
firm  Aninoe,  the  &vonrite  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
ddphnSy  who  erected  or  extended  and  beautified  them, 
aad  dedicated  them  to  her  hoDoor  or  memory.  Their 
erediaa  or  improvement  consequently  dates  between 
B.C.  2S4 — ^246.  Each  of  these  cities  apparently 
occupied  the  ate  of,  or  included,  previously  ftriafing 
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1.  A  dty  at  the  northeni  extremity  of  the  Heroo- 
pofite  gnlf^  in  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  the  capital  of  Uie 
Heroc^oGte  Dooe,  and  one  of  the  prindpiU  harbours 
bdongiiig  to  ^gypt.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  de- 
nrmtnalyrf  Cleopatris  (Strab.  p.  780)  and  Arsinoites 
(Pfio.  T.  9.  §  9;  Ordli,  Inter.  516).  It  is  slso 
oonjecfciired  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
FQwcfairoth  (^zodL  ziL  2,  9;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7; 
Wbier,  BMioA.  Reaboorterb.  iL  p.  309).  The 
modem  ArdaAar^  a  village  near  Suez,  corresponds 
to  this  Aninoe,  It  was  seiUwd  near  the  eastern  ter- 
miiratinn  of  the  Boyal  canal  which  communicated 
with  the  Pduaac  hnmch  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
Ptokmj  Fhiladelphns  carried  on  from  the  Bitter 
Lakea  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite  bay.  Arsinoe 
(Pfin.  T.  IS)  was  125  miles  from  Pelusium.  The 
rereoiifls  of  the  Axainoite  nome  were  presented  by 
that  mansrdli  to  his  sister,  and  remained  the  property 
of  aniiiewu^c  queens  or  princosseo  of  the  Lagid 
hMsStf.  The  shortnees  of  the  road  across  the  eastern 
desert  and  its  positiaa  near  the  canal  were  the  prin- 
cipal adTsntages  of  Arsinoe  as  a  staph  of  trade. 
Bat  aHhoogh  it  possessed  a  capacious  bay,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  sooth  wind,  and  the  difficulties  which 
sfaipB  eueouuteied  Dram  reefr  in  working  up  the  gulf 
ver«  oooHdenble.  Arnxtoe,  accordingly,  was  less 
eGgiblf  sitnated  fat  the  Indian  traffic  than  dther 
M JOS  Honnoo  or  Berenioeu  Li  common,  however, 
w^  other  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea  Arsinoe  improved 
in  its  oommerce  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
ftwaniB.  One  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  annually 
sailod  fium  Egyptian  havens  to  bring  from  western 
Ii»£a  sOk,  preeioas  stones,  and  aromatics  (Gibbon, 
2>.aiMfJ'.eh.ri> 

S.  In  the  Heptanomis,  was  the  capital  of  the 
BDme  AnfaMiles,  and  was  seated  on  Uie  western  bank 
of  the  Kile,  between  the  river  and  the  Lake  Moeris, 
south-west  of  Uemphis,  in  ht.  29°  N.  In  the 
Fhsaraaaie  era  Aisinoe  was  denominated  the  dty  of 
Crocodiles  (K^oSelA«r  wAKai),  from  the  peculiar 
Miv«nnee  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  that  animal  The 
Rgknk  in  which  Arsinoe  stood— the  modem  El- 
Ffwm  —  was  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt     Besides 


ooni  and  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the 
Nile  valley,  it  abounded  in  dates,  figs,  roses,  and  its 
vineyards  and  gardens  rivalled  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  iJexandria.  Here  too  alone  the  olive  repaid  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Arsinoite  nome  was  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  Lake  Moeris  {Berh^  A  ier^n)  watered 
by  the  Canal  of  Joseph  (BoAr  JmsO*  uid  contained, 
besides  various  pyramids,  the  necropolis  of  the  dty 
of  Crocodiles,  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  which  to- 
gether with  the  Lake  are  described  under  Moeris. 
Extensive  mounds  of  ruins  at  Mtdtnet-ei-Fyoomj  or 
e^/Viref  represent  the  site  of  Arsmoe,  but  no  remains 
of  any  remarkable  antiquity,  except  a  few  sculptured 
blocks,  hsve  hitherto  beim  fi>und  there.  In  the  later 
periods  of  the  Boman  empire  Arsinoe  was  annexed 
to  the  department  of  Arcadia,  and  became  the  chief 
town  of  an  episoopal  see.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809,  seq. ; 
Herod.  iL  48;  Diod.  i.  89;  Aelian.  H.A.  x.  24; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  U,  xxxvi.  16 ;  Mart.  GapelL  vi.  4  ; 
Belzoni's  TVoreb,  vol  iL  p.  162  ;  ChampoUion, 
VEgypU,  vol  I  p.  323,  seq.) 

3.  A  dty  in  the  Begio  Troglodytica  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  between  Philoteras 
{Kouar)  and  Myos  Hormoe.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  769.) 
It  was  previously  called  Olbia  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  *Ap- 
aufiri).  According  to  Agatharchides  (ds  Rnb.  Mar. 
p.  53),  there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighbouriiood. 
.^rsinoe  stood  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  limestone 
range  of  the  Arabian  hills  jdns  the  Moos  Porphy- 
rites,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Heroo- 
polite Gulf. 

4.  A  dty  in  Aethiopia,  north  of  Dir^  Berenices, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Bab-el- 
Afandeb).  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi. 
34;  Ptol  iv.  5.  §  14.)  [W.  B,  D.] 

6«  A  town  of  Crete  assigned  to  Lyctus.  (Steph. 
B.)  Berkelins  (od  loe.)  suppoees  that  an  error 
had  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  for  A6ktov  we 
should  read  AvkIos. 

Its  existence  has  been  confirmed  by  some  coins 
with  the  types  and  emblems  peculiar  to  the  Cretan 
mints.    (Eckhel,  vd  ii.  p.  304.) 

6.  A  town  in  the  £.  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montoiy  of  Acamas  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682;  Ptol  v.  14. 
§  4),  formerly  called  Marion  (M^iov ;  Steph.  B. 
$.v.;  comp.  S^Iax,  s.v.  Cyprus).  Ptolemy  Soter 
destroyed  this  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Paphos  (Died.  xix.  89).  For  coins  of  Marion  see 
Eckhel,  vol  iii.  p.  86.  The  name  of  Arsinoe  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Aegyptian  princess  of 
that  name,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  Hierocles  and  Const  Porphyr.  (^Them.  i.  15) 
place  it  between  Paphos  and  SoloL  The  modem 
name  is  PoUhnuoho  or  CriMCphoUj  from  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo 
(/.  e.)  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Zeus.  Cyprus, 
from  its  Bubjection  to  the  kings  of  the  Lagid  family, 
had  more  than  one  dty  of  this  name,  which  was 
common  to  seversl  princesses  of  that  house. 

Another  Arsinoe  is  placed  near  Ammochostus  to 
the  N.  of  the  ishnd  (Strab.  p.  683).  A  third  dty 
of  the  same  name  appears  in  Strabo  (L  c),  with  a 
harbour,  temple,  and  grove,  and  lies  between  Old  and 
New  Paphos.  The  andent  name  survives  in  the 
present  ArsdteUa  (D'Anville,  Mem.  ds  VAcad.  des 
Intcrip.  vol  xxsi.  ppw  537,  545, 551,  554 ;  Engel, 
Kyprot,  vd.  I  ppw  73,  97,  137;  Bfarati,  Vtaoffi, 
vol  i.  p.  200>  [E.  B.  J.J 

7.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Penta- 
pdis  in  CyrenaTca:  so  called  under  the  Ptolemies : 
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its    earlier   Duno  was    Taachein    or   TeucheinL 
[Taucheira.]  [P.  S.] 

8.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Gilicia,  mentioned  bj 
Strabo  (p.  670)  as  having  a  port.  Leake  places 
it  at  or  near  the  mined  modem  castle,  called  Sokhta 
KdUd,  below  which  is  a  port,  snch  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes at  Ananoe,  and  a  peninsula  on  the  east  side 
of  the  harbour  covered  with  raias.  (Jitia  3finor, 
p.  201.)  This  modem  site  is  east  of  Anemnxiom, 
and  west  of,  and  near  to,  Cape  Kidman,  (Beau- 
fort's Karamania).  [G.  L.  J 

9.    [PATARA.J 

10.  In  Aetolia.     [Conopx.] 

ABSISSA.    [Arsenb.] 

ARTABIA,  ABTABIUS.    [Arabia.] 

AITTABBI  CA/JToffpoi,  'ApoTp4€at,  Arrotrebae), 
a  people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  about  the  promontory  Nerium  (C.  FmU- 
terre)f  and  around  a  bay  called  by  their  name 
[Artabrorum  Sixub],  on  which  there  were  several 
sea-port  towns,  which  the  nulors  who  frequented 
than  called  the  Ports  of  the  Artabri  QAfn^ptop 
\tfi4pas),  Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  the  Artabri 
were  called  Arotrebae.  He  places  them  in  Lusitania, 
which  he  makes  to  extend  as  iar  as  the  N.  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  may  place  them  along  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  GaUicia,  which  looks  to  the  NW.  be- 
tween C.  OrUffol  and  C.  Fmisterre  (Strab.  iii.  pp. 
147,  153,  154 ;  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  22).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Geltici,  in  connection  with  the  Artabri,  as  ii 
the  latter  were  a  tribe  of  the  former  (p.  153);  which 
Mela  expressly  states  (iii.  1.  §  9  ;  but  the  text  is 
doubtful).  Ptolemy  also  assigns  the  district  of  the 
Artabri  to  the  Gallaed  Lucenses  (KoAAcukAv  Aou- 
KTiyaivPf  ie,  having  Lucns August!  for  their  captal : 
ii.  6.  §§  2,  4). 

Pliny  (iv.  20,  22.  s.  34,  35)  places  the  Airo- 
trebae,  belonging  to  tlie  conventus  of  Lucns  Augusti, 
about  the  promontoxy  Celticum,  which,  if  not  the 
same  as  the  Nerium  of  the  others,  is  evidently  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood;  but  he  confnses  the 
whole  matter  by  a  very  curious  error.  He  mentions 
a  promontory  called  Airtabrum  as  the  headland  at 
the  NW,  extremity  of  Spain  ;  the  coast  on  the  one 
side  of  it  looking  to  the  N.  and  the  Gallic  Ocean,  on 
the  other  side  to  the  W.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  he  considers  this  promontory  to  be  the  PT.  head' 
land  of  the  eituary  of  the  TagtUj  and  adds  that 
some  called  it  Magnum  Pr.,  and  others  Olisipone, 
from  the  city  of  Olisipo  (JLiAon).  He  assigns,  in 
£Ebct,  all  the  W.  coast  of  Spun,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  to  the  N»  coast ;  and,  instead  of  being 
led  to  detect  his  ernnr  by  the  resemblance  of  name 
between  his  Artabrum  Pr.  and  his  Arrotrebae  (the 
Artabri  of  his  predecessors,  Strabo  and  MeU\  he 
perversely  finds  fault  with  those  who  had  placed 
about  the  promontory  Artabrum  a  people  of  the 
same  name,  who  never  were  there  (Jbi  gentem  Ar- 
tabrum quae  nunquamfuity  manifesto  errore,  Ar- 
rotrebae entn»,  quos  ante  Ceiticttm  diximut  prO' 
montonum,  hoc  in  loco  posuere,  Utterit  permutatie: 
Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35 ;  comp.  ii.  118.  s.  112). 

Ptolemy  (L  c.)  mentions  Clandionerium  (KAou- 
tioviptop)  and  Kovium  (Nooi^toy)  as  cities  of  the 
Artabri. 

Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Poeidonius, 
that,  in  the  land  of  the  Artabri,  the  earth  on  the 
Burfiice  contained  tin  mixed  with  silver,  which,  being 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  was  sifted  out  by  the 
women  on  a  plan  apparently  similar  to  the  "  gold- 
washings  "  of  California  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147).  [P.S.] 


ABTAGEIRA. 

ABTABRCBUM  POBTUS  T Apro«p«r  Xi^V). 
a  sea-port  town  of  the  Artabri  (Gallaed)  S.  oif  Pr. 
Nerium.  (Ptol.  iL  6.  §  22  ;  Agathem.  L  4). 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  153)  uses  the  name  in  the  plnnd  for 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Artabri  further  N.  on  the  Bay 
ofFerrol  and  ComSku     [Artabri.] 

ABT  ABBOltUM  SINuS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  Artabri,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but  widening 
inwards,  having  on  its  shore  the  town  of  Ardo- 
bbica,  and  receiving  four  rivers,  two  of  which  were 
not  worth  mention  ;  the  other  two  were  the  Meams 
and  the  Ivia  or  Juvia  (Mela  liL  1.  §  9>  This 
descriptiQii  answers  exactly  to  the  gpeat  bay  on  the 
coast  of  GaOidOj  between  La  Coruna  on  the  S.  and 
C,  Priorino,  SW.  of  El  Ferrol,  oa  the  N.;  which 
divides  itself  into  the  three  bays  of  Cort^BSof  £e- 
tamoSf  and  El  Ferrd,  and  receives  the  four  rirers 
MerOf  MendOy  Eume^  and  Juvia,  Of  these  the  first 
and  last,  whose  estuaries  fbrm  respectively  the  bays 
of  Coruna  and  El  Ferrol,  correspond  in  name  with 
Mela's  rivers ;  but  the  other  two,  which  &11  into  the 
estuary  of  Betantoe^  are  quite  as  important  in  respect 
of  their  size.  The  bay  is  completely  land-locked  ; 
its  coasts  are  bold  and  lofty ;  but  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it  form  those  secure  harbours,  which  the 
ancient  writers  mention  (see  preceding  article),  and 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages. 

Notwithstanding  some  canfosion  in  the  numbers 
of  Ptolemy,  this  is  evidently  his  Bfagnns  Pintus 
(6  fUyas  Ai/t^y)  on  the  coast  of  the  Gallaeci  La~ 
censes  (ii.  6.  §  4).  [P.  S.] 

A'BTABRUM  PROM.     [Artabri.] 

ARTAOANA.    [Aria  CiyrrAS  and  Abtaea.] 

ART  ACE  QAfn£cri :  Eth.  *ApTaiciip6s,  'Afndmios^ 
*AfnaKt^s  t  Artaki  or  Erdek)^  a  town  of  Mjsia,  near 
Cyzicus  (Herod,  iv.  14),  and  a  Milesian  eoloaiy. 
(Strab.  pp.  582,  635.)  It  was  a  sea-port,  and  on 
tile  same  peninsula  on  which  Cyzicus  stood,  and 
about  40  stadia  from  it.  Artace  was  burnt,  toge- 
ther with  Proconnesus,  during  the  Ionian  revolt, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  L  (Herod.  vL  33.)  Probably 
it  was  not  rebuilt,  for  Strabo  does  not  mention  it 
among  the  Mysian  towns:  but  he  speaks  (p.  576) 
of  a  wooded  mountain  Artace,  with  an  ishmd  of  the 
same  name  near  to  it,  the  same  which  Pliny  (v.  32) 
calls  Artacaeum.  Timosthenes,  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus  («.  V.  ^AprdKrf)f  also  gives  the  name  Artace  to 
a  mountain,  and  to  a  small  island,  one  stadium  frani 
the  land.  « In  the  time  of  Prooopius,  Artace  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  a  suburb  of  Cyzicus.  (^BelL 
Pers,  i.  25.)  It  is  now  a  poor  place.  (Hamilton, 
Researches^  vol.  iL  p.  97.)  [G.  L.] 

ARTACE'NE,  or  ARAonsirE.    [Arbeutbs.] 

ARTACOANA.    [Aria  Civitas.] 

ARTAEA  (^Apraid,  Steph.  B.  :  Eth,  'A/>- 
Toiot),  a  district  of  Persia,  where,  according  to 
Hellonlcus  (Hellan.  Fragm,  No.  Ixiii.  p.  97,  Storz), 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  founded  several  cities 
(Steph.)  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Par- 
thian Artacana  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  5.  §  4).  Herodotna 
(vii.  61)  states  the  native  name  of  the  Persians  was 
Artaei ;  Stephanus  and  Hesychius  {s.v.  ^Aprds^ssLj 
tiiat  it  was  a  particular  epithet  given  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Persian 
romance  (Rawlinson,  Asiat,  Joum.  xi.  pt  i.  p.  35), 
no  doubt  nearly  connected  with  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Medes,  Arii,  with  the  Zend  Airya,  and  the  Sans- 
crit Arthya  (Pott,  Forschung.  8tc,  p.  Ixix.)    [V.] 

ARTAGEIRA,  a  city  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Geir,  in  44^^ 
long.,  and  18°  N.  lat  (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  32).  [P.S.] 


ASTAQB&A. 

ASTAGEltA  QApntyiipai^  6tnb.  zL  p^  529; 
^AfTttytipet,  Zoo.  z.  36;  ArUgera,yeD.  FkL  iL  102), 
a  town  of  Aimeoia,  sajqpoeed  to  be  the  same  aa  the 
Artagigarta  of  Ptolemj  QApraytyafra,  y.  13.  §  22) 
aod  the  Aitogecafisa  of  Amni.  Marcft11inua(3ami  12). 
It  iscaDed  hj  the  Axmenian  vnriten  ArtagSr  {Arda^ 
henf)  (SkMaitin,  Mim,  ntr  TArmaHMj  toL  L  p. 
123.)  B^bre  the  widlaofthucHyC.  Caesar,  grandaoiD 
of  Aoguatiic,  reo^ved  the  -wtmod  from  the  effects  of 
wlneh  he  died.  The  site  would  appear  to  have  been 
between  AzaaxDosata  and  Tigranooerta,  if  it  be  as- 
samedthaiit  is  the  same  place  as  the  Artagigarta 
efPtolaiijr.  [E.B.J.] 

AlETAMIS  C^^tus,  PtoL  ti.  11.  §§  2,  3; 
AitaimB,  Amm.  Marc.  zziiL  6),  a  river  of  Baetria, 
wfakb  ftnred  into  the  Zariaapis  (or  river  of  Baiih'), 
WlboQ  (^Ariamoy  p.  162)  coijeetores  that  it  is  the 
DaiaA,  which  flowa  NE.  in  the  direetioa  ci  BalkJL 
The  iMine  itnlf  is  pcobablj  of  Persian  origin.   [V.] 

ABTANES  QAprdjn9s%  a]so  written  Artannes 
and  Aitanoa,  a  small  river  of  Bithjnia,  placed  hj 
Armn  (pt  13)  150  stadia  east  of  Cape  Melaeoa, 
with  al]a;ven  and  temple  of  Yenns  at  tiie  month  of 
the  river.  [G.  L.] 

ABTAinSSA  CA/n-iiyurtra:  Telovef),  a  dtyof 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  between  the  Cyms  and  M.  Cancasna 
(Ptoi.  T.  1 1  §  3).  It  was  one  of  Ptdemj's  points 
of  Rcocded  astraoomical  observatians,  having  the 
kxtgest  daj  15  hn.  25  min.,  and  being  one  hoar  £. 
afAkxandria(viiL19.  §5).  [P.  &] 

ABTAUXUM  CAprawmf),  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  £art  which  Drasus  erected  on  mount  Taunos 
(Tadfc.  Atm,  L  56),  and  which  vras  aflerwazds  re- 
stored hf  Germanicos.  (Ptd.  ii  11.)  Some  find 
its  nte  in  SaBntrg^  near  Hominrg.  [L.  S.] 

ASTAXATA  QAfnifyKra,  'Apro^tAtrcera,  *Afh. 
r^tmrirai  Artazat»  sing,  and  plor.,  PUn.  vi.  10; 
Jtnr.  xL  170;  Tao.  AimaL  iL  56,  vi.  32,  xiiL  41, 
ziv.  23:  Etk,  ^Apra^a:njiif69\  the  ancient  capital  of 
Anscoaa,  fltrfVf^  on  a  sort  of  peninsnU  formed  by 
the  carve  of  the  river  Axaxes.  (Strsb.  zi.  p.  529.) 
TTamnhal^  njio  took  lefoge  at  the  ooort  of  Artaxias 
wbcB  Antiodins  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him, 
sBpemitcaded  the  bulding  of  this  city,  which  was 
so  called  in  hooonr  of  Artaziss.  (Stnib.  p.  528 ; 
Plot.  LuadL  31.)  Corbulo^  A.  d.  58,  destroyed  the 
town  (^DieL  of  Biog.  ».  v.),  which  was  rebnilt  by 
Tiridatea,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Keronia  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  bad  surrendered  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia  to  him.  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixiii.  7.)  The 
sabsB^oeat  history,  as  given  by  the  native  historians, 
win  be  finnd  in  St.  Martin  {Mem.  awr  fArmenie, 
v«L  i.  p.  118).  Formerly  a  mass  of  ruins  called 
TaH  7trieia<e  (Throne  of  Tiridates),  near  the  junc- 
lun  of  the  Araa  and  the  Zenffue,  were  supposed  to 
lepesent  the  ancient  Artaxata.  Col  Monteiui  (Xon- 
do*  Geog.  Jcmmal,  toL  in.  p.  47)  fixes  the  site  at 
a  remariaUe  bend  in  the  river,  somewhat  lower  down 
tban  this,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  the  ruins  of 
a  bridge  of  Greek  or  Roman  architectuxe.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABTEMI'SIUM  QAfirtfiiru^),  1.  Tbe  name  of 
the  aocthon  coast  and  of  a  promontory  of  Kuboea, 
immediatdT  opposite  the  Thesaalian  l^ignesia,  so 
ciJfed  hota  the  temple  of  Artemis  Proseoa,  belonging 
to  the  town  of  Hwtiswi  It  was  off  this  coast  that 
the  Grecian  fleet  fixight  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B.a48a  (Hend.viLl75,viiL8;  Pkit.rAem.7; 
OSsd.  zL  12.) 

2l  a  mnnnfatin  fanning  the  boondaiy  between 
Afgoiis  sod  Arcadia,  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  its 
It  is  58l4ftet  in  height,  and  is  now  called 
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the  Mountain  of  TVmOi.  (Pans.  iL  25.  §  3,  viii  5. 
§  6 ;  Leake,  Pe/bponnesioco,  p.  203.) 

3.  A  fortress  in  Macedonia,  built  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Theisa- 
lonica,  and  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Bechius.  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Aedif.  Iv.  3.)  The  Bechius,  as  Tafel  has 
shown,  is  the  river,  bj  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Bolbe  flow  into  the  sea,  and  which  Thucydides  (iv. 
103)  refers  to^  without  mentianiug  its  name.  (Tafel, 
Tkestalonica,  pp.  14,  seq.,  272,  seq.) 

4.  A  promontoiy  of  Caria,  with  a  temple  of  Ar- 
temis on  its  summit,  forming  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Glaucus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  651),  called 
by  others  Pbdauitx  (Mda,  i.  16  ;  Plin.  v.  28. 
S.29.) 

5.  A  town  in  Spain.     [I>UHn7iL] 

6.  An  isknd  off  Etruria.    [Dianium.] 

7.  A  mountain  near  Arida.     [Aricia.] 
ABTEMITA.     1.  ('A^^/ura,  Strab.  xi.  p.  519, 

zvi  p.  744 ;  PtoL  vi.  1.  §  6  ;  Ste]^.;  laid.  Char.  p.  5 ; 
Artemita,  Plin.  vi.  26 ;  Tab.  Peutmger.},a,  dty  of 
Assyria,  or  periiaps  more  strictly  of  Babylonia 
(Stnb.  zL  p.  519),  in  the  district  of  ApoUoniatiB 
(Isid.  Char.) ;  according  to  Strabo  (xvL  p.  744) 
500  stadia  {Tab,Peutmg.  71  milL)  £.  of  Selenda, 
and  8,000  stadia  N.  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Strab.  zi. 
p.  519.)  According  to  Tacitus  (vi.  41)  it  was  a 
Parthian  town,  in  iraich  Stepbanus  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Strabo^  though  that  geographer  does  not  say 
so)  cdncides  with  him.  Pliny  (vL  26)  places  it 
wrongly  in  Mesopotsmia.  It  was  situated  on  a  river 
called  tbe  Sillas.  The  modem  Sherbdn  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  [V.] 

2.  iVdn),  a  town  of  Armenia  (PtoL  v.  13. 
§  21),  founded,  according  to  tbe  national  tradi- 
tions, by  Seminunis.  A  canal,  which  in  some  maps 
has  been  converted  into  a  river,  under  the  name  of 
Shenirdm  Su,  is  attributed  to  this  reputed  foundress 
of  Vdn.  Mr.  Brant  {London  Geog.  Jommal,  voL  x. 
p.  389)  speaks  of  a  small  village  of  the  name  of 
Artemidj  at  no  great  distance  firam  Vdn.  He  was 
told  that  no  inscriptbns  were  to  be  found,  nor  were 
there  traces  of  any  buildings  of  antiquity.  D'An- 
ville  {Geog.  Ane,  voL  iL  p.  324;  corop.  Kinndr, 
Trav.  p.  385)  has  identified  it  with  the  large  and 
important  town  of  Fnfn,  which  St.  Martin  {M^n,  eur 
tArmeniey  voL  L  p.  138)  considers  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Buana  (Boudb^a)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §21). 
Vdn  was  considered  one  of  the  strongMt  places  in 
Armenia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  native 


chroniders  in  connection  with  their  history.     (St. 

[E.B.J.] 
ABTEMITA.     [Echinadjbs.] 


Martin,  2.  c.) 


ABTENA.  1.  A  dty  of  the  Volsdans,  known 
only  from  the  account  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  cf  its  siege 
and  capture  by  the  Romans  in  b.  a  404.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  had  a  very  strong  dtadd,  which  beld 
out  long  after  the  town  had  follen,  and  was  only 
taken  by  treachery.  Both  town  and  citadel  wera 
destroyed,  and  the  name  never  again  occurs.  Cell 
and  Kibby  have  supposed  the  remains  of  andent 
walls  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Monte 
Fortino,  still  called  La  CivUa^  to  be  those  of  Ar< 
tena;  but  they  are  regarded  by  Abeken,  with  mora 
probability,  as  bdooging  to  the  far  more  important 
dtj  of  Ecetra.  (GeU,  Top,  of  Rome,  p.  1 10;  Nibby, 
Diniomif  voL  L  pp.  263 — ^265 ;  Abeken,  Mittel 
Italienj  p.  75.)     [Ecktra.] 

2.  From  the  same  passage  of  Livy  we  learn  tbat 
thero  was  another  small  town  of  the  name  in  Etruria, 
between  Caere  and  Ydi,  and  a  dependency  of  tbo 
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fonner  cify.  It  was  destrojed  bj  the  Bonan  kings, 
and  no  other  trace  of  its  existence  presenred.  The 
positions  ascribed  to  it  bj  GeD  and  Wibhj  (U.  oc.)  are 
wholly  conjectural.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ABTIGI,  two  cities  of  Hlspanis  Baetica.  1.  In 
the  N.,  on  tiie  high  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita, 
36  M.  P.  £nom  Mellaria  and  32  from  Metellinam.  Its 
site  seems  to  be  at  or  aboat  Castuera,  {IL  AnL  p. 
416.) — ^2.  Aktioi  JuuEirsES  (Piin.iSi.  l.s.  3,  where 
the  common  text  has  AtHgi  t  *ApriylSj  Ptol.  u,  4. 
§11:  Alhamd)f  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Bastetania 
and  the  conToitns  of  Cordaba.  It  stood  in  the  heart 
of  M.  Ilipola  (the  Sierra  Nevada),  and  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  passes  from  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  the  valley  of  Oranada.  In  the  Moorish  wan  it 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  kcysof  Granada  f  and  its 
capture  by  the  Christians,  Feb.  28, 1482,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Moon,  whose  feelings  are  recorded  in  the 
'^very  monmful"  Arabic  and  Spanish  ballad,  ^Ay!  de 
miAlhamcT — ^AkuIfornufAlhama  r^well  known 
by  Byron's  translation.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.  122.)  [P.  S.] 

ARTISCUS  ('Af»rurir<{Oi  a  tribntaiy  of  the  He- 
bras  in  Thrace,  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Odxysae.    (Herod,  iv.  92.) 

ARTYMNESUS.  [Pinara.] 

ARTYNIA.  [DAflCYLTiis.] 

ABUALTES  ( ^  'ApoveUnjs  $pos),  a  monntain  of 
Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  a  little  to  the  K.  of 
the  Equator,  in  33^  long,  and  3^  N.  lat,  in  a  part 
of  Central  Africa  now  entirely  unknown.  In  it 
were  the  peoples  Nabathrae  (HaSiBpai)  and  XuHo- 
ces  (EuAiicie«7r  AiBlons),  the  latter  extending  to  M. 
Arangas.    (PtoL  iv.  6.  §§  12,  20,  23.)    [P.  S.] 

ARU'CI  CApovici).  1.  Adtyof  theCeltici,  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundax 
and  Adnipo,  in  the  conventus  of  Hispalis;  identified 
by  mscriptions  with  Aroche.  (PtoL  iL  4.  §  15 ;  PlizL 
iii.  1.  s.  3,  where  SiUig  gives  the  true  reading  from 
one  qS  the  best  MSS.;  others  have  AruA,  Arvnei, 
Anmgi,  in  fact  the  copyists  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  consecutive  words  Anmda  and  Aruci :  Florez, 
JEsp.  5.  ix.  p.  120  ;  Grater,  p.  46;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p. 
382.) — 2.  (ifotira),  a  dty  of  Lusitania,  80  M.  P. 
E.  of  Pax  Julia.  {It.  Ant  ^  427).  [PS.] 

ARUNDA  (A^vrSa :  Bonda),  a  dty  of  the 
Celtid,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of 
Hispalis  (Ptol.  iL  4.  §  15 ;  Piin.  iiL  1.  s.  3,  ed. 
Sillig,  comp.  Abuci,  Inscr.  ap,  Muratori,  p.  1029, 
No.  5.).  Some  writers  place  Arunda  at  Honda  la 
viqa,  which  is  usually  taken,  on  the  authority  of 
inscripticms  there,  for  Acinipo  ;  on  the  ground  tiiat 
tiie  inscriptions  at  Ronda  bearing  the  name  of 
Anmda,  have  been  brought  frmn  the  ruins  ni  Ronda 
la  viqa  (Ford,  p.  98) ;  but  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
make  Adnipo  and  Arunda  diflerent  places.  [P.S.] 

ARU'PIUM  (It  Ant:  Arypium,  Tab.  Pent ; 
*ApoinrVot,  'Apoinrtiwr,  Strab. :  EA,  Ahpovwofoi, 
App.;  Anertpergt  or  nr.  Mtmgavd),  a  town  of  the 
lapydes  in  lUyricum,  which  was  taken  by  Augustus, 
after  it  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  (Ap- 
pian,  /7^  16 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  814.) 

ABUSim  CAMPL    [BxinsvEirruif.1 

ABVA  {AlooUoy  Ru-X  *  munidpinm  <n  Hispania 
Baetica,  on  the  right  back  of  the  Baetis  (jGvadal- 
fuMr),  two  leagues  above  Corduba  (^Cordota), 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  dark 
mari)Ie.  There  are  considerable  ruins,  with  nume- 
rous inscriptiais,  one  of  which  runs  thus;  oroo 
uunapn.  flavu.  AByszr8i&  (Gmter,  p.  476, 
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No.  1.)  There  are  coins  of  Arva  eztaut,  inscribed 
ARVA.  and  M.  ABVisM.  (Eckhd,  voL  L  pp.  14,  15.) 
Pliny  mentions  Arua  among  the  Celtic  towns  in  the 
conventus  of  Hispalis  (iii.  1.  s.  3).  [P.  S.] 

ARVAD.     [Aradus.] 

ARVARNI  ('Apoifapwi),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  W.  of  the  river  Maesolus,  along  the  river 
Tyna,and  as  far  N.  asthe  Omdi  M.;  having,  am<»g 
ottier  dtaes,  the  emporium  and  royal  residence  Ma- 
]anga(MdUa77a),  which  somosuppoee  to  heMadnu, 
(PtoL  viL  1.  §§  14, 92.)  [P.  S.] 

ARVEBNI  i*Kpov4ppoi,  Strab.  p.  190),  a  nation 
of  Celtica,  and  in  Caesar's  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  cif  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  rival  of  the 
Aedui  for  the  supremacy  (£.  0.  \.  31).  In  the 
great  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Verdngetoriz,  b.  c. 
52,  the  Eleutheri  Cadurd,  Gabsli,  and  VelUumi  are^ 
mentioned  {B,  (7.  vii.  75)  as  being  accustomed  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  ArvemL  It  is  doubtful  if  Eleotheri 
is  a  qualification  of  the  name  Cadurd:  it  is  probable 
that  under  this  conrnpt  form  the  name  of  some  other 
people  is  concealed.  The  reading  VeUaani  is  also 
doubtful:  the  people  are  called  Vellavi  in  Strabo*s 
text  (p.  190;  Walckenaer,  GSog,  des  Gatdee,  fe., 
vol.  I  p.  339)1 

On  the  S£.  Caesar  makes  the  Mons  Cebenna  (Ce- 
vennet)  the  boundary  of  tlie  Arvemi,  and  their  ndgfa- 
bours  on  this  side  were  the  Hdvii  in  the  Provinda, 
afterwards  called  Gallia  Narbonensis  (B.  G,  yiL  8). 
But  the  proper  territory  of  the  Arrenri  did  not  ex- 
tend so  fiir,  for  the  Vellavi  and  the  Gabali  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  HdviL  Strabo  makes  thdr 
territory  extend  to  the  Ldre.  They  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  valley  of  the  Elaver  {AlUer),  perhaps 
neariy  to  its  jxmction  with  the  Loire,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  highlands  of  central  France.  The  name 
is  still  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  mountain  region 
of  Awferffne.  Their  neighbours  on  the  E.  were  the 
Aedul,  on  the  W.  the  L«novices,  and  on  the  NW. 
theBituriges.  The  Cadurd  were  on  the  SW.  Thdr 
actual  limits  are  sud  to  ooindde  with  the  old  dioceses 
of  Clermont  and  S.  Flour,  a  determination  which  is 
only  useful  to  those  who  can  consult  the  maps  of  the 
dd  diocesan  divisions  of  France.  The  Arvemi  are 
represented  by  Strabo  as  having  extended  thdr 
power  as  far  as  Narboime  and  the  froutlerB  of  Mar^ 
toHe;  and  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  (Strab.  p.  191.)  If  this  statement  is  true, 
it  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  their  tenitosy,  hot 
of  their  power  or  influence  when  they  were  the  do- 
minant people  in  Gallia.  In  Caesar^s  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  states  in  subjeetion  to  them  were  only 
those  in  their  inunediate  neighbourhood.  Tbeir  pre- 
tended consanguinity  with  the  Romans  (Lucan,  L 
427) — if  it  means  any  thing  at  all,  and  is  not  a 
blunder  of  Lucan — may  merely  indicate  their  arro- 
gance before  they  fdt  the  edge  of  the  Roman  sword. 
Livy  (v.  34)  mentions  Arvemi  among  those  who  ae- 
oompanied  Bellovesus  in  the  Gallic  migration  into 
Italy. 

The  podtion  of  the  Arvemi  is  determined  with 
some  precision  by  that  of  thdr  capital  Aoi^astone- 
metum,  which  Strabo  calls  Nemossus,  which  is  now 
ClermoiU,  the  chief  town  of  the  Auvergne.  Caesar 
does  not  mention  this  place.  In  his  time  the  capital 
of  the  Arvemi  was  Geigovia  (B,  G,  viL  36),  which 
he  unsuccessfully  bede^d. 

When  Hasdmbal  paraed  into  Gallia  on  his  road  to 
Italy,  to  join  Hannibal,  the  Arvemi  recdved  him  in  a 
friendly  way.  (Liv.  xxvii.  39.)  Whether  any  of 
them  joined  him  does  not  appear.    A  king  of  the 
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Arrmd,  named  Luer,  is  inpntlfliwd  bj  Stnbo,  who  as 
be  nide  id  Jut  diariat  used  to  throw  about  Um  gold 
aad  siher  eoin,  £ar  the  people  to  pick  np.  He  waa 
the  ftther  of  Bitnitiis,  king  of  the  Arverai  at  the 
tme  of  the  eampai^gn  of  Fafains  Maadnma. 

He  "«»»■"■  aeeuA  to  ha^e  fixst  met  the  Arrerni 
m  A.  a  181.     The  Aedni  and  Allobn^gea  were  at 
vir,  aod  the  AQobrogee  had  the  Aryerm  and  Bateni 
•9  aOiaa.     Q.  Fabias  Majaznos  defeated  the  Alio* 
hngm  aad  their  aUies  with  great  aUnghter,  at  the 
coaflaaioe  of  the  Rhone  mnA  the  Isire,    (Fkirns,  iiL 
2;  TeU.  Fat.  iL  lO;  Oroa.  v.  14.)     The  Allobn^ 
VCR  made  Boman  aabjecta,  bat  the  Anrenu  and  the 
Rateni  lost  none  of  their  tetritocy  (B,  G,  I  45).    In 
fiKt  their  pogjtio"  defended  theno,  for  the  wall  of  the 
CtfrenneB  was  the  nataral  bonndaiy  of  the  Provincia 
oi  the  KW.     Sooke  jears  be&re  Caesar  waa  procoo- 
sol  of  GaDla  the  Arrerni  had  joined  the  Sequani  in 
iimtng  Ancnristos  and  his  Gennana  into  Gallia,  in 
drier  to  >*^i*tm»«>  the  power  of  the  Aedni,  who  were 
affies  of  the  "Rinmanit       The  German  had  became  the 
tjnnt  f£  the  Scqnam,  bat  the  tenitocy  of  the  Ar- 
Terai  had  not  been  tooched  by  him  what  Caeaar  en- 
tered Gallia  (b.c.  5S>.     In  B.C.  52,  when  Gallia 
wu  tranqaiDized,  as  Caeaar  aaja,  a  geiMral  rising  of 
the  Galli  took   plaea.      The  Canmtes  broke  oat 
fint;  and  next  Vercangetoriz,  an  Arvemian,  whoee 
bkher  had  held  the  chief  power  (prindpatna)  in  all 
Gal£a,  rooaed  his  coontrTmen.    Tins  waa  the  be- 
^nning  of  a  great  contest  and  the  last  atroggle  of 
the  GaHL    Yerdngefcorix  oommanded  the  combined 
frn»  (B.  (?.  viL  63, 64).     The  war  waa  finished  bj 
the  capture  of  iMnria,  and  V ennngetoriz  feU  into  Hm 
hands  of  Caesar.    He  was  carried  to  Bome,and  kept 
a  priaoner  till  Caesar's  great  triumph,  when  the  life 
of  this  brave  and  xinsaooessfal  Gbral  was  ended  in 
Sianaa  Cft^on  by  the  hands  of  the  execationer,  after 
he  had  adoraed  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  procession. 
(Dica  Caas.  xliiL  19.) 

la  the  diriacn  of  Gallia  nnder  Aiagnstus  the  Ar- 
ifcni  were  inclnded  in  the  extended  Hmits  of  Aqui- 
tania.  Pliny  (iv.  19)  calla  them  '*  liberi;"  and,  if 
thia  ia  oonect,  we  moat  soppoee  that  in  Plhiy's  time 
the  Arreni  oijoyed  the  privileges  which,  nnder  the 
Boman  gofcnment,  were  secnred  to  those  provindals 
who  had  the  title  of  **  liberae  dvitates."  [G.L.] 
ARYn,  are  only  mentioped  hy  Ptolemy,  wh^ 
plaoea  them  in  Gallia  LngdnnensiB,  next  to  the  Dia- 
Uintes.  D*AnnriDe  ascertained  the  position  of  this 
people,  who,  with  the  Cenomani  and  the  Disblintea, 
oocapied  what  was  sfterwards  the  diocese  of  Mant, 
He  diaoorered  the  aite  of  the  capital  of  the  Arvii, 
which  preserves  the  nsme  of  Erre  or  ilrre,  on  the 
baaks  it  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  river  Sarthe, 
near  Sable.  The  Sarthe  joins  the  Mayenne,  which 
cntcRi  the  Loire  below  Angers.  The  name  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvii  in  Ptolemy  is  Vagori- 
torn.  [G.  L.] 

ABYCANDA  ('Afr^KoySa:  EA.  'ApuKta^vs), 
a  ci^  in  Lycia  (Staph,  a.  v.  'ApvsdySa;  Schol.  ad 
PndL  OL  Od.  7),  on  the  river  Aiycandns,  a  branch 
of  the  limyrns  (Plin.  v.  27,  29).  Its  site  has  been 
aanrtained  by  Fellows  {lido,  p  221),  who  found 
near  the  river  Aiycandns,  and  35  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  rains  of  Ajycanda,  which  are  identified  by  a 
Greek  inseripdon.  There  are  the  remsins  of  a  the- 
atre, tembSy  sod  some  fine  specimens  of  doorways. 

There  sre  ooios  of  Arycanda.  Fellows  fbond  one 
■noi^  the  rains,  with  the  name  of  the  city  on  it 
aod  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Qoidian.  Leake 
(AmJfmor,  p^  187)  speaks  of  a  stream  which 
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jchis  the  sea,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Limyms,  as 
probably  the  Arycandns  of  Pliny.  In  the  map  of 
Fellows,  only  the  name  Aiycandns  appean,  and  no 
Limyrus;  bat  the  Limyros  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  map  in  Spratt's  Lgcia  as  a  small  stream  flowing 
from  limyra,  and  joining  near  ita  month  the  larger 
river  Orta  Tchy,  the  A^candua.  Compare  the  ao- 
count  of  Arycanda  in  Fellows  and  in  Spratt's  L$fcia 
(vol.  L  p  153>  [G.  L.] 

ABYMPHAEL     [Abgifpaxi.] 

ABXATA  CAp^ara)),  a  town  of  Armenia,  si- 
tuated on  the  bordere  of  Atropatene.  (Stiab.  zL 
p  529;  Eckhd,  voL  iii.  p  202.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABZEN  C^C't  Cedren.  BisL  Comp.  vol.  il.  p 
722),  a  town  <k  Armenia  to  the  E.  of  TheodosiqpoliB 
(frarum).  According  to  native  writers  it  contained 
800  churches,  A.D.  1049.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Seljnk  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Theo- 
dosiopolis.  No  remains  of  this  dty  are  to  be  found 
now.  (St  Ifartin,  Mhn.  awr  FArmeme^  vol.  i. 
p  68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABZANE'NE  CApCay*ir4,  also  'Ap^,  Procop 
de  Aedif.  in.  2),  a  province  in  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  extending  to 
the  K  as  &r  as  the  valley  of  Bittttj  and  bounded  on 
the  S.  and  W.  by  Meaopotamia.  It  derived  its  name 
frtHn  the  lake  Arsene,  or  the  town  Anen,  situated  on 
this  lake.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  writen 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Eutrop.  vi.  7 ;  Amm.  Marc. 
zzv.  7,  9 ;  Prooop.  B,  Pert.  i.  8.)  Ptolemy  calls 
the  district  Thospitis  (eoMnrrris,  v.  13.  §  18),  a 
name  which  he  also  gives  to  the  lake  Arsene  (v.  13. 
§  7).  The  district  Arrhene  in  Pliny  (vi.  31)  ia 
probably  the  same  as  Arzanene. 

This  province  was  the  subject  and  the  theatre  of 
continual  wan  between  the  emperon  of  Constan- 
tinqile  and  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  is  now  compre- 
hended in  the  Pashalik  of  DjfAr  Bekr.      fE.  B.  J.] 

ASA  PAULIKI,  a  place  on  the  rood  m>m  Lug- 
dunum  (^Lffon)  to  Augustodunum  (^Ataun),  It  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  z  Gallic  leagues,  or 
zv  M.P.  from  Lugdunom,  and  this  distance  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  ^nse.  Asa,  in  the  Itin.,  per- 
haps ought  to  be  Ansa.  [G.  L.  J 

ASAEI  ('A^roioi),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
near  the  Soardeni  ud  the  upper  course  of  the  Ta- 
nals.  (PtoL  v.  9.  §  16).  They  are  aho  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  according  to  the  oomm<m  tezt,  as  having 
been,  before  his  time,  among  the  most  celebrated 
peoples  of  Scythia;  but  Sillig  gives  a  difierent  read- 
ing, namely  Chroasu.  (Plin.  vL  17.  s.  19.)  [P*S.] 

ASAMA  CAo-dfia),  a  river  of  Maureltania  Tingi- 
tana,  &llmg  into  the  Athmtic,  in  32^  N.  kt.  (Ptol. 
iv.  1.  §  3>,  30'  &  of  Port  Bhnsibis,  and  20^  N.  of 
the  river  Diour.  All  along  this  coast,  the  positions 
may  be  safely  determined  by  Ptolemy's  latitudes 
(his  Jongitudet  are  greatly  out);  consequently  Asama 
'aWadi'Teimftf  the  river  which,  in  its  upper  course, 
flows  past  Morocco :  Portus  BhusibiB  is  Saffee^ 
and  the  river  Diour  is  Wad-al-Goredy  which  fiUla 
into  the  ocean  by  Mogador.  (Camp.  Bennell,  Geog, 
of  Herod.  voL  iL  p  16.)  Pliny,  who  calls  it  Asana, 
places  it,  on  the  authority  of  native  report,  150  M.P. 
from  Sala  {SeMee  :  it  is  nearly  200  in  a  direct  line), 
and  adds  the  description,  ^  marmo  Juxuetu  ted  portu 
tpectdbUt^  (v.  1.  s.  1).  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
1m  the  same  as  the  river  Anatis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions a  little  before,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  as 
205  M.  P.  from  Lizus ;  but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  Some  also  identiiy  it  with  the  Anidus  ("Avt- 
^os)  or,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Salmablus, 
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Adonis  of  Scylax  (p.  52,  or  p.  123,  od.  Gronor.); 
bat  that  river  is  much  farther  N.,  between  Lixns 
and  the  Straits.  [P.  S.] 

ASBYSTAE  CAirtf^TW,  Herod,  rr.  170,  171; 
Lyoophr.  Alex.  895;  'A<r€vraij  Ptd.  iv.  4.  §  10), 
a  Libyan  Uibe,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Gyrenaica,  S. 
of  Gyrene,  and  W.  of  the  Giliganimae;  diBtingaished 
abdve  the  other  Libyan  tribes  ibr  their  skill  in  the 
nse  of  fbar-honsed  chariots.  (Herod.  /.  c.)  Diony- 
sius  Periesetes  (211)  names  them  next  to  the  Na- 
samones,  mland  (Aico^vctpoi).  Pliny  also  places 
them  next  to  the  Nasamones,  bat  apparently  to  the 
W.  of  them  (v.  5).  Ptolemy's  position  for  them,  E. 
of  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  agrees  well  enoogh  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. StephEmos  Byzantinus  mentions  a  city  of 
Libya,  named  Asbysta  (^Acr^^oTa,  Eth.  *A<r€6<rrrfsyf 
and  quotes  the  following  line  from  Gallimachus: — 

oTi}  Tc  Tplrcevos  j^'  SSainv  *Aff€v<rTao:  — 

where  the  mention  of  the  Triton  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  of  the  Asbystae,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  other  writers  ;  for  the  Triton  is  fi^e- 
quently  placed  near  the  Gardens  <tf  the  Hesperides, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Gyrenaica.  [Tbtton.]  [P.  S.] 
A'SGALON  CA(TKd\»y,  ^KctkoXi&vwv^  Ascalo, 
Plin.  V,  14. :  Eth,  'AffKoXuvlrriSj  ^AffKoX^ioSj 
fern.  ^AffKoXuyls,  Steph.  B.,  Saidas,  Hierodes,  As- 
calona,  Ascalonios :  'AskuUtn),  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (Joak,  »u.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17), 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Jamnia  (Joseph.  B.  J,vr.  11.  §  5), 
520  stadia  (Joseph.  B.  J,  iii.  2.  §  l\  or  53  M.  P., 
according  to  the  Pentinger  Tables,  nom  Jerusalem ; 
and  16  M.  P.  from  Gaza.  (Anton.  IHn.,  PtoL  v.  16.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judges^  L  18), 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession  (Judges^ 
iii.  3);  and  during  the  wars  which  the  Hebrews 
waged  under  Saul  and  David  with  the  Philistines 
Aacalon  appears  to  have  c(mtinued  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.)  The  prophets 
devoted  it  to  destruction  (Amoa^  i.  8;  Zeph,  ii.  4,  7 ; 
Zech.  ix.  5 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7).  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  fkte  of  Phoenicia 
and  Judaea,  and  was  sometimes  subjected  to  A^gypt 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  425),  at  other  times  to  the 
Syrian  kings  (I  Mac.  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  33.) 
Herod  the  Great,  though  it  was  not  in  his  dominions, 
adorned  the  city  with  fountains,  baths,  and  colon* 
nades.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12.  §  11.)  After  his 
death,  Ascalon,  which  had  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
(B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  5),  was  given  to  his  sister  Salome 
as  a  residence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xyu.  11.  §  5.)  It 
suffered  much  in  the  Jewish  wars  with  the  Remans. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  1,  iH.  22.  §  I.)  And  its 
inhabitants  slew  2500  of  tiie  Jews  who  dwelt  there. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  5.)  In  very  early  times  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Deroeto  (Died.  iL  4), 
or  Syrian  Aphrodite,  whose  temple  was  plundered 
by  the  Scythians  (Herod,  i.  105).  This  goddess, 
representing  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  was 
woishipped  under  tiie  fonn  of  a  fish  with  a  waman*s 
head.  (Gomp.  Ov.  Fatt.  ii.  406.)  Josephus  (J9.  J, 
iii.  2.  §  1),  speaks  of  Ascalon  as  a  strongly  fortified 
place.  (Gomp.  Pomp.  Mek,  i.  II.  §  5.)  Strabo 
xvi.  p.  759)  describes  it  as  a  small  town,  and  re- 
marks that  it  was  famous  for  the  shallot  (^Allium 
Aacalonicum;  French,  ^cAo/ofte;  Italian, jSScalo^na, 
a  corruption  of  Ascalcmia).  (Gomp.  Plin.  xix.  6 ; 
Athen.  iL  p.  68;  Dioscor.  i.  24  ;  Golnmell.  xii.  10; 
Theophr.  PUmO,  vil.  4.)     In  the  4th  centuiy  As- 
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caloo  was  the  see  of  a  Insbop,  and  remained  so  till 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  Abdl-fedA  (ra6.  %•.  p.  78) 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  fiunoos  strai^fllds  of 
Islam  (Schnltens,  Index  Gwg,  s,  9.  EtbisL,  par 
Jaubertf  vol.  i.  p.  340);  and  the  Orientals  speak 
of  it  as  the  Bride  of  Syria.  The  coast  is  simdy, 
and  difiicult  of  access,  and  therefore  it  eqjoyed  but 
littie  advantage  fran  its  port.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  tiio  history  of  the  Grusades.  Its  for- 
tifications were  at  length  utterly  destroyed  by  Saltan 
Bibars  (a.  d.  1270),  and  its  port  filled  up  with 
stones  thrown  into  the  sea,  fi>r  fear  of  further 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Grosaders.  (Wilken,  die 
KreuzZy  vol.  vii.  p.  58.) 

D'Arvieux,  who  visited  it  (a.  d.  1658),  and  Von 
Troilo,  who  was  there  eight  years  afterwards,  de- 
scribe the  ruins  as  being  veiy  extensive.  (Rosen- 
mfiller,  ffandbuch  der  BSd.  AUerthem.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2, 
p.  383.)  Modem  travellers  repesent  the  ntUAtion 
as  strong;  the  thick  walls,  fianked  with  towers, 
were  built  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  that  en- 
circles the  town,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea. 
The  ground  witiiin  sinks  in  the  manner  of  an  am- 
phiUieatre.  ^Ashddn  presents  now  a  most  mournful 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  (Robinson,  Pakettnct  vol. 
iLpu369.)  rE.B.J.] 

ASGAiaA  LAGUS  or  ASGA'KIUS  CAinmriai 
lenik^y  a  large  lake  in  Bithynia,  at  the  east  extre- 
mity of  which  was  the  dty  <^  Nicaea.  (Strab.  p.  565, 
&C.)  ApoUodorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  681), 
says  that  there  was  a  place  nlled  Ascania  on  the 
hJce.  The  lake  "  is  about  10  miles  loi^  and  4  wide, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  woody  slopes, 
behind  which  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Oljm- 
pus  range."  (Leake,  Aeia  Minora  p.  7.)  Gnuner 
refers  to  Aristotie  (^Mirab.  Auee.  c.  54)  and  Pliny 
(xxxL  10),  to  show  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  are 
impregnated  with  nitre;  but  Aristotie  and  Pliny 
mean  another  Ascania.  This  lake  is  finesb ;  a 
river  floYfs  into  it,  and  rons  out  into  the  bay  of  Cios. 
This  river  is  the  Ascanius  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  and 
Strabo. 

The  Ascanius  of  Homer  (/I  iL  862)  is  supposed 
to  be  about  this  lake  of  Strabo  (pi  566),  who  attempts 
to  explain  this  passage  of  the  riiad.  The  country 
around  the  lake  was  called  Ascania.  (Steph.  s.  9. 
'Acrjcat'ta.) 

The  salt  lake  Ascania,  to  which  Arist^AIe  and 
Pliny  refer,  is  a  lake  of  Pisidia,  the  lake  of  Buidw 
or  Burdur.  The  salt  lake  Ascania  of  Arrian 
(Anab.  L  29)  is  a  difierent  lake  [Axaya].  [O.  L.] 

ASGATANGAE  {'AincaTdyKat),  a  people  of 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  a4jacent  to  the  mountain 
called  AsCATASGAS :  extending  E.  of  the  Tapori, 
as  fitf  as  M.  Imaiis:  somewhere  about  the  SE.  part 
of  Independent  Tartarv,  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  §  8.)  [P.  S.] 

ASGATANGAS  ( Aincarccyirar),  a  mountain 
range  of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  tiie  E.  boondary 
which  divided  the  land  of  the  Sacae  firam  Scythia. 
Extending,  apparentiy,  KW.  and  SE.,  it  joined,  at 
its  SE.  extronity,  the  bnmch  of  M.  ImaBs  which 
ran  N.  and  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy  [bcAtml,  at  a 
point  which  he  defines  as  the  halting-place  (^pynp- 
'Hipiov)  of  the  caravans  on  their  way  to  Sera,  and 
which  he  places  in  140<^  Ion.  and  48^  lat.  (vL  IS. 
§  I).  Now,  fdlowing  Ptolemy's  lofttedlB,  which  is 
seldom  far  wrong,  and  the  direction  of  tiie  roads, 
which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  nature  where  great 
mountains  have  to  be  crossed,  we  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong  in  placing  Ptolemy's  caravaneerai  at  the  spol 
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mazked  bj  tlie  rock-hewn  monanient  called  Takhl- 

I  limitimtan  (Le.  Solomom's  Tkromi),  near  Och,  in 

a  latnal  TsDef  of  the  npper  Jazartes  (^Sihoun), 

— vbkh  is  stOl  an  important  oommercial  station, 

from  its  pim*«"  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of  Terek 

eivcr  the  great  MemMsowr  Twogt,  "PUAemfB  N.  branch 

of  the  Ima&i.     The  Ascatancas  might  then  answer 

to  the  AUiiam  Jf.  or  the  Kho^hakhai  M.;  and  the 

man  northeiij  Anarei  M.  of  Ptolemj  might  be  the 

KhaUn  or  TuAmgit;  both  NW.  bnmchee  of  the 

MouM9(mr  laoge:  but  it  is,  of  coarse,  imposaible  to 

make  the  identificatioo  whh  any  certainty.     Am- 

Bnamis  Mazodlinns  (zjdn.  6)  appeara  to  refer  to  the 

BUM  monntuns  by  the  name  of  Ascanimia.  (Bitter, 

Enlkmtdvy  tpL  L  pi  513;  Heeren, /(feen,  L  2.  p.  487 ; 

Fori)^,  ^x)L  iL  p.  469.)  [P.  &] 

ASCIBITBGIUM,  or  ASCIBUBGIA  ('Atrici- 
ge^p>ior),  a  town  near  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
IQdix,  the  foondadon  of  which  was  attributed  to 
CljBes,  aooonling  to  an  ahenid  story  reported  by 
Tadtoa  (Germem.  8).  It  was  a  Roman  station  in 
A  j>.  7a  (Tac  HisL  ir.  33.)  In  the  Peatinger 
Table  it  is  placed  between  Noveeinm  or  Neuet,  op> 
paste  to  DOBseMoif  on  the  Bhine,  and  Vetera,  pro- 
bably Xtmtem,  Asdborgimn  then  will  conespond  to 
Admrfff  which  is  on  die  bjgfa  road  between  Neuee 
maiXtmUen,  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Geldnba  and 
Calo  between  Noveeinm  and  Vetera,  and  omits  Asd- 
IfBigmm*  ^Gr.  Ii.J 

ASCOBDUSL    [AoABSA.] 
ASCRA  ^KaKpni  £tk  ^Atntpaios),  a  town  of 
Boeotia  on  Moont  Hdloon,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Thes|iae,  finom  which  it  was  40  stadia  distant 
(Sbah.  ix.  pu  409.)    It  is  oelebrated  as  the  rendenoe 
of  Hesiod,  whose  fiither  settled  here  after  leaying 
Cjrae  in  Aeolis.     Hedod  complains  of  it  as  a  dis- 
i^ieeable  xesidenoe  both  in  summer  and  winter.  (Hes. 
Op.  638,  aeq.) ;   and  Endoxos  fonnd  stOl  more  £aalt 
with  it.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  413.)      Bnt  other  writers 
speak  of  it  as  abonnding  in  corn  (voAvAifiof,  Pans. 
ix.  38.  §  4),  and  in  wine.      (Zenod.  ap,  Strab.  p. 
413.)    According  to  the  poet  Hegesinos,  who  is 
quoted  by  Pansanias,  Ascrawas  founded  by  Ephialtes 
and  Otoa,  the  sons  cf  Aloeus.    In  the  time  of  Pan- 
Maias  a  single  tower  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town.     (PttoB.  ix.  29.  §§  1,  2.)     The  remains  of 
Aacia  are  fonnd  **  on  the  smnmit  of  a  high  conical 
bin,  or  xather  rock,  which  is  connected  to  the  KW. 
with  Uoont  ZagarA,  and   more  to  the  westward 
with  the  proper  HeUcon.      The  distance  of  these 
nnns  frata  Le/ka  corresponds  exactly  to  the  40 
stades  which  Strabo  places  between  Thespiae  and 
Asoa ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  a  sngle 
tower  is  the  only  portion  of  the  ruins  oonspieuously 
presenred,  jost  as  Fftusanias  describes  Asoa  in  his 
time,  though  there  axe  also  some  Testiges  of  the  walls 
■nRuanding  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  inclosing 
a  space  of  no  great  extent    The  place  is  now  called 
J^iy&ki  from  the  tower,  which  is  formed  of  equal 
and  regolar  layers  of  mascoiy,  and  is  uncommonly 
huge:*     (Leake,  Nartkem  Greeee^  voL  ii.  pu  491.) 
The  Bflnuin  poets  firequenUy  use  the  adjective  As- 
craeas  in  the  sense  of  Hesiodiic.  Hence  we  find  *' As- 
craeom  carmen*  (Vlxg.  Georg.  it  176),  and  rimilar 
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ASCBPVIUlf  CAffKpo&ov)f  a  town  of  Dahnatia 
in  Ulyiicnm  of  uncertain  site.  (PtoL  IL  17.  §  5  ,- 
Pfin-iiiSS.) 

A'SCUA,  a  city  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania 
Tarraoooensis.  (jUr.  zziiL  27 :  Gronorius  pnyposeb 
to  read  Atemt;  £pisL  iii.  in  Drakenborch's  Xrtcy, 


Tol.  tH.  p.  129.)  The  coins  with  the  epigraph  abcv. 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  thu  place.  (Sestini,  pw  27{ 
Ukert,  L  2.  p.  370.)  [P.S.] 

A'SCULUM.  1.  CA^raXor,  Pint  Dionys. :  Etk. 
'AffKXjDuot,  Appian.,  Aaeulanus:  ^jooli),  a  city  of 
Apulia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  and  27  6W.  of  Canu- 
simn.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  which  was  fought  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  269.  (^or.  i.  18. 
§9;  Plut  iyrA.  21;  Zonar.  viu.  5;  Dionys.  xx. 
Fr.  mrr,  ed.  Didot.)  Ko  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  prorious  to  this  occasion,  bnt  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  consequence,  as  we  learn  from  its 
having  struck  coins  as  an  independent  dty.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name 
was  AuscuLUM  or  Adsclum  (written  in  Oscan 
Auhusclvm),  whence  we  find  Osculum  and 
"  OscnUma  pugna"  cited  by  Festus  from  Titinius. 
(Friedlilnder,  Oekieche  Muwaen^  p.  55;  Festus,  p. 
197,  ▼.  OeatUma  pugna,)  It  is  again  mentioned 
during  the  Social  War  in  conjunction  with  Larinum 
and  Venusia  (Appian.  B,  C.  i.  52),  and  we  learn 
.from  the  lAber  Cotcmanm  (p. 260)  that  its  terri- 
tory was  portioned  out  to  colonists,  first  by  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  again  by  Julius  Caesar.  An  inscription 
preserved  by  Lupoli  (JUtr  Vemum,  pi  174)  proves 
that  it  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  other  inscriptiaos  attest  its  continued  ex- 
istence as  a  considerable  provincial  town  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Valentinian.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little 
singular  that  no  mention  of  it  is  found  either  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy.  We  might,  indeed,  sus- 
pect that  the  AuBscuiiAin  of  Pliny  (iiL  11.  s.  16) 
were  the  people  of  Asculum,  bnt  that  he  seems  (so 
for  as  his  very  confused  list  enables  us  to  judge)  to 
place  them  among  the  Hirpini.  The  modem  dty  of 
AscoK  retains  nearly  the  ancient  site,  on  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  hill,  forming  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plain  of  Apulia.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  d^  are  still  visible 
among  the  vineyards  without  the  modem  walls;  and 
many  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c. 
have  been  found  there.  The  battle  with  I^bus 
was  fought  in  the  plain  beneath,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  hills,  to  which  part  of  the 
Roman  forces  withdrew  for  protection  against  the 
cavalry  and  elephants  of  the  king.  (See  the  newly- 
discovered  fragment  of  Dionysius,  published  by  C. 
Miiller  at  the  end  of  Didot's  editian  of  Josephus, 
Paris,  1847.)  The  name  of  Asculum  is  not  found 
in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  from  an  andent 
milestone  discovered  on  the  spot  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a  branch  ef  the  Appian  Way,  which  led 
direct  from  Beneventum  to  Canusium.  (Romanelli, 
voL  ii.  pp.  248 — ^251;  Lupufi,  Iter  Vemutm.  pp. 
157—175;  Pratini,  Via  Appia,  p.  509.^ 

2.  f'Atf-irovAoy,  Ptol.;  "Ao'icAor,  Strab.),  a  dty  of 
Picenum,  situated  on  the  river  Truentus  or  TroniOf 
about  20  miles  frvm  its  mouth,  and  still  called  Ap^ 
eoU.  It  was  finequently  termed  Ascnhun  Picenum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Apulia.  (Caes.  S,  C.  L  15.^  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a  place  of  great  strength,  from  its  inaccessible 
position,  and  the  rugged  and  difikult  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  (v.  p.  241);  and  we  learn 
from  Florus  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest, the  capital  tatj  of  the  PicenL  Hence  its 
capture  by  the  consul  P.  Sempronins  Sophus  in  b.  c 
268  appears  to  have  led  to  the  submisdon  of  the 
whole  nation.    (Flor.  L  19.)    It  bore  an  unportant 
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part  in  the  Social  War,  the  massacre  of  the  pro- 
consol  Q.  Servilios,  his  legate  Fonteins,  and  all  the 
Bonum  citizens  in  the  town  hj  the  peofde  of  Aa- 
culom,  having  given  the  first  signal  for  the  actoal 
oatbreak  of  hostilities.  Pompeins  Strabo  was  in 
consequence  sent  with  an  aimj  to  lednce  the  re- 
fractory city,  bat  was  defeated  by  the  Pioentians; 
and  even  when  the  tide  of  fiDrtnne  was  b^inning  to 
tnm  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  in  the  seoond  year  of 
the  war,  Pompeins  was  unable  to  reduce  it  tiU  after 
A  long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  Italian  general 
Judacilius,  himself  a  native  of  Asculum,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life; 
and  Pompeins,  wishing  to  make  an  example  of  the 
city,  put  to  deatJi  all  me  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens,  and  drove  the  other  inhabitants  into  exile. 
(Appian.  B,  C.  i.  38,  47,  48;  Oros.  v.  18;  VelL 
Pat.  iL  81 ;  Flor.  ilL  19;  Liv.  EpiL  IxxiL,  Ixxvi.) 
If  we  may  trust  the  expressions  of  Floras,  the  city 
itsdf  was  destroyed ;  but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration, and  it  would  appear  to  have  quickly  recovered 
from  the  blow  thus  infiicted  on  it,  as  we  find  it  soon 
after  mendoned  by  Cicero  (jiro  SuU.  8)  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  and  it  was  one  of  the  pboes  which 
Caesar  hastened  to  seize,  after  he  had  passed  the 
Kubicon.  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  had  previously 
occupied  it  with  10  cohorts,  fled  on  his  approach. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  I  15.) 

Pliny  terms  Asculum  a  colony,  the  roost  illus- 
trious in  Picenum  (iiL  13.  18);  and  its  oolaoial 
dignity  is  further  attested  by  inscriptions;  but  the 
period  at  which  it  attained  this  rank  is  uncertain. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  oolooies  of  Augustus. 
(Lib.  Cohn.  p.  227;  Grater,  Imer,  p.  465.  5,  10; 
Orelli.  /fuer.  3760;  Zumpt  de  Cohn,  p.  349.)  We 
lean  from  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  until  a  late  period  of 
the  Roman  empire;  during  the  Gothic  wars  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Totila;  but  is  agun  men- 
tioned by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  tiie  chief  cities  of 
Picenum.  (Procop.  iii.  11 ;  P.  Diac  ii.  19.)  The 
modem  city  of  Ascoli,  which  retains  the  ancient 
site,  is  still  an  important  place,  and  the  capital  of 
a  province,  with  a  population  of  about  8000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Itineraries  place  Ascalnm  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
which  from  &ence  descended  the  vaDey  of  the 
Traentos  to  Castrum  Truentinum  at  its  moutli, 
and  thence  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Ancona. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  307,  317.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASCURIS  {Ezero),  a  hike  in  Thessaly  in  the 
range  of  Mt.  Olympus.  The  castle  Lapatrus, 
which  Livy  describes  as  above  the  lake  Ascuris, 
probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  castle  near  R&p- 
aani.  (Liv.  xliv.  2;  Leake,  Norihem  Greece^  voL 
iii.  pp.  349,  418.) 

A'SEA  Oi  *Aff4tL:  'Atf-finis),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
in  the  district  Maenalia,  situated  near  the  frontier  of 
Lacouia,  on  the  road  from  Megalopdis  to  Pallantium 
and  Tegea.  Asea  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
M^alopolis,  to  which  city  most  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved (Pans.  viii.  27. 1  8,  where  for  *laff€da  we 
ought  to  read  'Atrofa  or  AvkC);  but  Asea  continued 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  since  the  Aseatae  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Mi^opolitae,  Tegeatae, 
and  Pallantieis,  as  joining  Epaminondas  before  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§  5.)  At  a  later  time,  however,  Asea  belonged  to 
Megalopolis,  as  we  see  from  the  descriptkns  of 
Stiabo  and  Pausanias.  The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  w1k>  mentions  its  acropolis.    In 
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its  tsrritory,and  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia  from  the 
dty,  on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  were  the  sources  of 
the  Alpheius,  and  near  them  tJioee  of  the  Enrotas. 
The  two  riven  united  thdr  streams,  and,  after  flow- 
ing in  one  channel  for  20  stadia,  disappeared  beneath 
the  earth ;  the  Alpheius  rising  again  at  P^ae,  and 
the  Enrotas  at  Belonina  in  Laoonia.  North  of  Asea, 
on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  and  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Boreium  (JTr^toort),  was  a  temple  of  Athena 
Soteira  and  Poseidon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Odysseus  on  his  return  from  Troy,  and  of  which  tlw 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Leake  and  Rosa.  The  re- 
mains of  Asea  are  to  be  seen  on  the  hdght  which 
rises  above  the  copious  spring  of  water  called  Frtm- 
ffdvrysi,  '*  Frank-spring,"  the  sources  of  the  Alpheius. 
(Stnib.  pp.  275,  343;  Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  viiL  44.  §  3, 
viiL  54.  i  2;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Leake,  Mcrea^  vol.  L 
p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  P^opoimeriactk,  p.  247 ;  Boss, 
Reitm  im  Pelqponne§f  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

ASHER.    [pAULBsmfA.] 

ASHDOD.    [AzoTus.] 

ASHTAROTH  and  ASETTABOTH  GARKAIM 
CAarap^,  'Aarap^  icol  Kapv^^  LXX,,  El-Me- 
tAHb)y  a  town  of  Bashan  (^Deui.  i.  4;  Joth.  ix.  10), 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh,  xiii.  81),  which  was  afterwaids  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (\  Chron,  vi.  71).  Eusebius 
{OnomtuL  m  ^Aarapid  and  'A^opcM)  places  it  6 
M.P.  £rom  Adraa  and  25  M.  P.  from  Bostra.  This 
town  existed  in  tiie  time  of  Abraham  ((fSis.  xiv.  5). 
The  epithet  of  **  Kanuum"  or  '* horned"  is  referred 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon  under  the  name  of  Ash- 
taroth  or  Astarte.  This  goddess,  the  Deroeto  of  the 
Gre^s,  had  a  tem]^  CArapyarcior)  mt  Caniian 
(2  Afacc.  xii.  26 ;  ccmp.  I  Ifaoe.  v.  43),  which  is 
identified  with  Ashtaroth,  and  is  described  as  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  but  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  who  slew  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  (2  Mate. 
xu.  26;  Joseph.  AnUq.  zu.  8.  §  4.)  El-MesMb, 
which  Colonel  Leake  {Preface  to  Bnrkhardfs 
TraveUy  p.  xiL)  identifies  with  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
first  resting-place  for  the  caravans  on  tlks  great 
Ha^j  Boad  from  Damascus  to  Mekkah.  Burkhardt 
(TVav.  p.  241)  mentions,  that  dose  to  the  castle 
where  the  pilgrims  collect,  built  by  the  Sultan 
Selym,  is  a  lake  or  pond,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference. In  the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  island, 
— and  at  an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  pro- 
montoiy,  advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a  sort  of 
chapel,  around  which  are  many  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.  There  are  no  other  ndns.  (Buckingham, 
Arab.  Tribes,  P- 162  ;  Chesney,  Ea^ed.  Ev^kraL 
vol.  i.  p.  511 ;  Capt  Kewbold,  Lond.  Geoff.  Joum, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  333.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'SLA.(i^  'A^rfo,  sc.T^;  Poet  'A<r£f,  -iSof,  Aesoh. 
Pets.  763,  'A<rU  dhij  Dion.  Perieg.  20,  'Aa-fSos  liwtU 
poto;  Asm,  Ov.  MeL  t.  648,  ix.  448:  Eik  and 
A€fj,  ^Affu»6s,  *AffidT^Sf  Ion.  'Ao-c^n^,  ^Aatosf 
frequent  in  Homer  as  a  proper  namej  ^Acauos, 
Stq>h.;  'Atf-foruc^s,  Strab.;  'A<riaT07«r4f,  Aesch. 
Pers.  12;  'A0-ia7ci^f,  Dio  Chrysost,  Lob.  Phyn. 
646:  Fem.  'Ao-ioW^,  'Airi^if,  and  *Affthris,  with 
xMr,  7^,  toZb,  m.  Trag.;  *A(r(f,  *Afftis,  -JiSos,  ap. 
Trag.,  with  ^H$,  and  especially  with  itMpa,  for 
the  three-stringed  lyre  of  the  Lydians,  called  sunply 
^  *  Air  ids  by  Aristoph.  Thetm.  120,  comp.  Schol., 
Suid.,  Hesch.,  Etym,  Mag.,  $.  v.:  Asianus;  Asius, 
Poets  and  Varr.  ap.  Non.  466.  3;  Asiaticas,  adj. 
Asiagenes,  not  only  in  poets,  but  in  old  Latin, 
for  Asiaticns,  applied  to  Scipio,  Liv.  xzzvii.  58, 
Inscr.,  and  to   Sulla,   Sdoo.    Carm.  m  80,  seft 
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Foredlmi,  «.  v.;  Gnoar.  06t,  ir.  891,  ^  5S1, 
Frataeh;  lutly,  tliefonn  Anaeos,  Ov.  Met  zii.  588, 
lofeB  oidy  m  a  fthe  reading.  On  the  qaantity  of 
the  A,  aee  Jalm,  ad  Or.  MeL  t.  648> 

This  mort  importaDi  geogimjdiieal  name  has  the 
UkmiDg  signifieatioDa.  1.  The  oondnent  of  Aria. 
—  2.  Ajsa  llnroB  (aee  heiow). — 3.  The  kmgdom 
of  Ttvj  (Poet  €.ff.  Or.  MtL  laSL  484).— 4.  The 
kiDgdom  of  Pkboam(J8.  —  5.  The  Roinan  province 
of  Asa  (aee  the  Article).  —  6.  A  dtj  of  Ljdia  (see 
fadow,  Noi  I.).  — 7.  An  island  of  AeUiiopia,  aooord- 
Bg  to  Steph.  B.,  who  gives  'Atf'iinif  fcr  a  citizen, 
and  EdL  'Aff-M^    TfaL  article  is  cm  the  continent 
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L  OrigmamdApplkaii€mofiheNaKM.'--Th» 
gri^  of  the  names,  hoth  of  Eorope  and  Aria,  is  lost 
in  antiqnity,  hat  perhaps  not  imooreiably.  Tia^ 
QittA.  niitcn  give  two  derivatians.  First,  on  tlieir 
sjBtem  of  xefemx^  the  names  of  tribes  and  ooon- 
tries  to  a  petson  as  epooTmns,  thej  tell  ns  of  a 
ajmph  Asa  as  ooe  of  the  Ooeanids,  danghten  of 
OcesniM  and  Tethys  (Hes.  Theog.  359),  the  wife  of 
lapctos,  and  mother  of  Promethens  (ApoOod.  i.  8. 
f  S;  Eastath.atf/)MMi.iV.270,6SO;  £^rm.ifag. 
«.«.;  Schi^  Ljoophr.  1412),  or,  aooording  to  others, 
thewifeofPraDetheoa.  (Herod.iv.25;  Schfd.Apd- 
loD.L  444;  Sleph.B.  #.9.)  In  this  mjthical  gene- 
akigj,  it  ahoold  be  ncAiced  that  Aria  is  connected 
with  the  Titanic  deities,  and  Eorope  with  the  race 
of  Zsoa.    (Bitter,  VcrkaXfe^  p.  456.) 

The  other  class  of  deriviEtions  connects  Aria,  in 
tte  first  instaaoe,  with  Lydia,  which  some  of  the 
giaHHiiatiana  distinctlj  state  to  have  been  at  first 
called  Aaa;  an  opinioa  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  the 
achocl  of  Demetrins  of  Scepsis.  (Strsb.  ziii.  p.  627 ; 
SdioL  Aiistoph.  Thum.  120;  SchoL  Apcdl.  Rhod. 
tL  779.)  We  an  told  of  a  city  called  Asia,  near 
ILTmdas,  where  the  Lydian  Ijre  was  invented 
(£%■!.  Jfo^.  t.  v.;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  and  to  which 
Kdchel  (voL  iiL  p.  93)  refers  the  Lydian  coins  bear- 
v%  the  incdptian  ASIEON. 

Hcndotoa  say*  that  the  Ljdians  themselves  de- 

rivvd  the  name  of  Aria  firom  one  of  their  ancient 

hic^s,  Arias,  the  son  of  Gotjs,  the  son  of  Manes, 

vdioee  name  eontinned  to  be  bone  by  the  ^A^ 

'AtfMb  in  the  <aty  of  Sardis  (Herod,  iv.  45;  Eo- 

siath.  od  Diom,  Ptneg.  270, 620),  and  whose  chapel 

near  the  Cajster  was  still  shown  in  Strsbo's  tiine. 

(Stnh.  zhr.  p.  650.)    A  similar  accoont  is  given  by 

Dioqysiiia  of  Haficaniassos,  in  his  discnssion  respect- 

ii^  the  Etiuaeans,  the  supposed  emigrants  from 

Lydia  Q,  p.  21,  ed.  Sylbnig).    Another  instance  of 

the  ooBDectioQ  of  the  name  with  Lydia  is  famished 

hy  the  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  we  have  slso  the 

CM  — **"r'*  ^  ^^  ''"^  ^'^  ^  ^  Greek  writer 
(/t  u.  461): — 'AirW  ip  Xttfmn,  KaDrrptov  k/i^ 
Pi^Bfo.  (GompLlMan.Pbieg.88&-838.)  In  this 
paaa^c^  the  ancient  gmmmarians  read  ^Afflm  as  the 
genitive  of  'Atfiof,  not  *hffi^  the  dative  of  "kxriot, 
(SchoL  Aiistoph.  JLtk.  68 ;  Strab.  ziv.  p.  650,  oorap. 
nn.  pu  627;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Enstath.  ad  Dion, 
Pmitg.  620,  otf  Bcmi.  pp.  204.  10;  Etym.  Mag. 
a.  r.)  But  even  if|  with  some  of  the  best  modem 
aehoian,  we  adopt  tho  raading  thns  rgected  by  the 
ancienta,  *haUp  shoold  still  be  taken  as  the  adjective 
ooonected  with  *Aff»da^  L  e.  <Ae  meadow  §acred  to 
t&e  kero  AnoM.  (Hermann,  ad  Hymn,  m  Apoll 
250;  Thiendi,  Gramm,  §  178,  Na  26;  l^tzner, 
ad loCmZ  of  conrscL  no  axgnmcnt  can  be  drawn  firom 
Tifgirs  Ada  prata  Ca^atri,  Otorg,  L  383,  884, 
whidi  is  a  meie  imitation ;  comp.  Atn,  viL  701, 


Atiapaim,  The  ezphmation  of  i^  as  the  adjeo* 
tive  of  ioiSf  mad  or  dime,  barely  requires  mention, 
Steph.  B.  #.9.;  Eostath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  620.) 
The  text  of  Homer  confirms  the  statement  of  ancient 
writeiB,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Atia,  as  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  world,  any  more  than  of  £•- 
ropa  or  lAbgay  snd  that  such  a  system  of  division, 
among  the  Greeks  at  lesst,  was  probaUy  sabsequent 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  (Strsb.  zH.  p.  554;  Steph. 
B.  9. 9.)  He  also  nses  "A^iot  or  'Ao'ior  as  a  proper 
name  of  more  than  one  hero  anaong  the  Trojan  allies 
(see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art  Jmh*),  and  it  deaerves 
notice  that  one  tradition  derived  the  name  of  the 
continent  firam  the  sage  and  seer  Asins,  who  pre- 
sented the  palladium  to  Tros  (EnstiUh.  ad  Dion, 
Perieg.  620;  Soid.  «.  v.  UaXXditw);  indicationa 
that  the  root  was  known  hi  other  parts  of  W.  Asia 
besides  Lydia.  Another  trsdition  of  considerable 
importance  is  pi-eseiied  by  Strabo  from  the  poet 
Callinns;  namdy,  that  when  the  Cimmerians  in- 
vaded Aria,  and  took  Sardis,  the  people  whom  they 
drove  oot  of  the  city  were  called  *Haiorq«r,  which 
the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Demetrins  cf  Scep- 
sis interpreted  as  the  Ionic  fbnn  of  ^Aatopw, 
(Strab.  ziiL  p.  627.)  Neither  should  we  altogether 
overlook  the  fiw|Qency  of  the  syllable  Af  in  Trojan 
and  other  Asiatic  namea,  snch  as  'Ao'O'dpamt,  'Ao-xd- 
riot,  and  severs]  others. 

Scholan  who  are  aooostomed  to  regard  antiquity 
only  from  a  Gredan  point  of  view,  are  content  to 
draw  from  these  premises  the  oonclnsian,  that  Asia 
was  the  name  first  applied  by  the  X>reeks,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  natives  or  not,  to  that  part  of  the 
r^cn  east  of  the  Aegean  Sea  with  which  they  first 
became  acquainted,  namdy,  the  plains  of  Lydia; 
that  the  Greek  cdonisti,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  that  region,  were  natnrslly  distinguished  from 
thoes  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  Greeks  of  Asia  ; 
and  that  the  name,  having  thus  become  comnMm, 
was  extended  with  their  extending  knowledge  of  the 
country,  first  to  the  regions  within  the  Halys  and 
the  Taurus,  snd  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  confessedly  a  mere 
hgpothegis;  fer  the  expression  of  an  optftton  on  such 
a  subject  by  an  ancient  writer,  who  conld  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  certain  hnou^edge^  must  not  be 
taken  as  ponHve  evidence^  rimply  because  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  fcnm  of  a  statement  made  by  one  whom 
we  accept  as  an  authority  on  matten  within  tiie 
range  of  his  knowledge;  nay  more,  snch  statements, 
when  reduced  to  their  true  value,  as  opinions,  are 
often  deserving  of  mnch  less  regard  than  the  specu- 
lations of  modem  scholars,  baMd  on  a  wider  foun- 
dation, and  guided  by  a  sounder  criticism.  There 
is  a  tdence  dT  andent  history,  even  as  to  its  j^^ictf , 
which  is  ever  advandng,  like  all  other  sciences,  and 
fer  similar  reasons.  Loist  of  all  csn  it  be  permitted 
to  the  inquirer,  wilfully  to  restrict  himself  to  one 
kind  of  evidence;  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  as- 
sertions and  hmts  of  dasrical  writers  at  their  utmost 
value,  while  rejecting  the  results  of  Oriental  and 
other  leaning. 

If  the  primeval  history  of  Asia  is  ever  to  be  settled 
on  a  basis  of  probability  (and  few  objects  of  learning 
yield  in  interest  to  this),  it  must  be  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  patient  criticism,  cautious  but  not  timid, 
of  an  the  existing  sources  of  information,  in  history, 
ethnography,  philology,  mythology,  and  antiquities; 
whether  dermd  from  the  West,  the  East,  or  the 
North;  from  direct  testimony,  indirect  evidence,  or 
well  conducted  specidatioD;  from  sacred  or  secular 
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Authorities;  firom  ancient  reooards,  or  from  modem 
schoUiship.  The  choice  ia  between  the  use  of  this 
method  bj  oompetent  inqnirers,  and  its  abuse  hj 
scioliats;  for  the  third  course,  of  keeping  within  the 
imaginary  confines  Tfor  certain  limits  there  are 
none)  of  "poaiHoe**  knowledge,  is  not  Hkelj  to  be 
followed  tall  men  foiget  their  natural  thirst  for  in- 
formation concerning  paat  ages. 

In  such  a  spirit,  the  questi(m  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  has  been  discussed  by  various  writers, 
especially  by  Carl  Ktter,  in  his  VorhaUe  Euro- 
paiacher  VoOoergtachichUn  vor  Herodotus,  Berlin, 
1820,  8to.  Even  an  outline  of  the  discussion,  as 
thus  conducted,  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.    It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  result 

In  the  first  place,  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
writeilB  already  quoted  point  to  a  wider  use  of  the 
name  in  the  West  of  Asia  Afinor  than  the  limits  of 
Lydia  Proper;  and  moreover,  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  name  was  in  use  among  the  Asiatics  them- 
selves. Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  some 
Orientalists  seek  for  a  purely  Phoenician  origin  of 
ihe  name;  a  view  as  narrow  as  that  which  would 
make  it  purely  Greek.  (See,  for  both  views.  Pott, 
EtymoL  Forachungenj  vd.  ii  pp.  190, 191.)  But 
a  wider  inquiiy  shovrs  us  the  root  AS,  among  va- 
rious peoples  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  Asia, 
from  India,  through  Scythia,  roond  the  shores  of  the 
Euzine,  up  to  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  W.  Asia,  in  such  ooonectigns  as  leads  to  the 
strong  presumption  that  its  primary  reference  u  to 
the  &m,  especially  as  an  object  of  religions  wocabip; 
that  the  Asians  are  ih6  people  of  ihe  Sun,  or,  in  the 
secondary  fonn  of  the  notion,  the  people  from  the 
East ;  and  that  of  Asia  itself,  it  is  as  good  ety- 
mology as  poetiy  to  say :  — 

**  Tis  the  clime  of  the  East,  'tis  the  land  of  the 
Sun," 

The  correlative  derivation  of  Eubopa,  from  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  root  Ereb,  Oreb  or  Erob 
(not  unknown  also  to  the  Indo-European  languages), 
signifying  the  etfening,  sunset,  and  hence  the  West, 
is  admitted  even  by  plulologiBts  who  are  cautious  of 
orientalisms.  At  all  events,  be  the  etymology  sound 
or  not,  the  Jact  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  that  th0 
earliest  distinction  between  the  two  continents  made 
by  the  Greeks  was  expressed  with  leferenoe  to  the 
relative  positwas  of  the  known  parts  of  each,  as  to 
the  East,  and  to  the  WesL  (Bitter,  VorhaUe,  pp. 
300,  foil.,  456,  foil.;  Pott,  I  c;  Sprengel,  Cfesch, 
d.  Geogr,  Entdech  p.  59;  Sickler,  AUe  Geogr,  pp. 
58,  61 ;  Bemhardy,  ad  Dion,  Perieg.  836,  p.  754; 
Ukert,  vol.i.  pt  iL  pp.  207—211.) 

Proceeding  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  Greek 
writers,  as  tbe  name  of  the  continent,  we  find  the 
applications  of  it  vexy  difibrent  As  already  stated. 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  the  division  of  the  wtnrld 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica  (Libya).  The  earliest 
allusions  to  this  division  are  ftmnd  in  the  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  namely  Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus,  and  the  Iqgqgnphers  Hecataeus  and 
Pherecydes.  Piodar  merely  refers  to  the  part  of 
the  continent  opposite  to  Rhodes  as  a  "  promonUny 
of  Asia"  (^*Afflas  ift€6\xp,  OL  vii.  33.  s.  18);  but, 
in  several  passages,  he  speaks  of  Libya  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  ^ows  a  knowled<;e  of  the  tripartite 
division.  {Pyth,  iv.  6,  42,  259.  v.  52,  ix.  57,  71, 
109, 12\,  Jaih,  ill.  72.)  Aeschylus  spcwks  of  **  the 
abode  of  pore  Asia'*  as  a^ljaoent  to  the  pUce  where 
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Prometheus  tnfiers  (Prom,  412;  tweuew  a>vas 
'Aalas  tHos,  where  the  epithet  inclines  ua  to  think 
that  'Aaias  is  the  nymph  Asia,  and  the  *A^iat  l8os 
the  country  named  from  her).  In  w.  730 — 735,  he 
distingnishefl  betweoi  the  land  of  Europe  and  the 
continent  Asia,  as  divided  by  the  Cimmerian  Boa- 
poms;  but  elsewhere  he  makes  the  river  Phasis  the 
boundary  (jPr.  177).  He  also  mentions  Libya  (Supp. 
284,  Eum.  292).  Hecataeus  and  Pherecydes  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  whole  earth  as  divided  into  two 
equal  parts — Europe  on  the  N.,  and  Asia  with  Li- 
bya on  the  S. — by  the  stnit  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules ia  the  W.,  and  the  Phasis  (or  Araxes)  and 
Caucasus  on  the  £.,  the  subdivision  of  the  southern 
half  into  Asia  and  Libya  being  made  by  the  Nile; 
and  they  keep  to  the  old  notion  of  the  poets,  that 
the  eartii  was  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  as  a  river  cir- 
culating round  it  {Frag.  ed.  Didot;  Ukert,  Unter- 
such.  &fer  die  Geogr.  des  Hekataus  u.  Damastes, 
Weimar,  1814;  Id.  Oeogr,  vol.  i.  pti.  p.  213;  For- 
biger,  voL  i.  pp.  49 — 63):  and  this,  with  some  var- 
riation  as  to  the  boundaries,  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  view  down  to  Uie  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  c<HnplaiD8  of  the  division  as  altogether  arbitinary. 
*'  I  wonder,"  he  says  (iv.  42),  "  at  those  who  dis- 
tingush  and  divide  Libya  and  Asia  and  Europe  Qi.e. 
as  if  they  were  equal  or  nearly  so],  for  there  is  no 
small  difi^rence  between  theuL  For,  in  length,  Eu- 
rope extends  along  both  the  others;  but,  as  to  its 
breadth,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  whUe  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  others."  He  seems  to  mean  that 
they  are  so  much  narrower,  which  he  illustrates  by 
relating  the  drcmnnavigation  of  Libya,  and  the 
voyage  of  Scylax,  under  Dareius  I.,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Arabisn  gulf.  He  proceeds:  ^*  But, 
as  for  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  dis- 
covered whether  it  is  surrounded  by  water,  either  on 
the  E.  or  towards  the  K.,  but  it  is  ascertained  to 
extend  in  length  all  along  both  the  other  parta  (L  e. 
Libya  and  Asia).  Nor  am  I  able  to  oonjectuie  who 
gave  to  the  earth,  which  is  one,  three  difiorent  names, 
derived  from  the  names  of  wcKoen,  and  assigned  as 
their  boundaries  the  Egyptian  river  Nile  and  the 
Colchian  river  Phasis;  but  others  say  they  are  the 
Maeotic  river  Tanais  «nd  the  Cimmerian  Straits* 
(iv.  45).  He  regects  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the 
river  Ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  and  laughs  at 
those  who  drew  maps  showing  the  earth  roonder 
than  if  it  had  been  struck  out  with  a  pur  of  com- 
passes, and  making  Asia  equal  to  Europe  (iv.  36, 
comp.  iv.  8,  ii.  2 1 ,  23).  His  notion  of  Aua  ia  some- 
what as  follows: — The  central  part  of  the  oontinent 
extends  from  the  Southern  Sea,  also  called  the  Bed 
Sea  ('£pv<^^:  Indian  (Toeon),  to  the  Northern  Sea 
(i.  e.  the  Heditenanean,  with  the  Enxine),  into 
which  the  river  Phasis  fidls,  forming  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Asia  (iv.  37).  This  central  portion  is  inha- 
bited by  four  peoples:  namely,  from  S.  to  N.,  the 
Pendans,  the  Medes,  the  Saspeirians,  and  the  Col- 
chians.  (See  the  articles.)  On  the  W.  of  this 
central  portion,  two  peninsulas  (AktoO  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  first  begins  on  the  N.  at  the  Phasis, 
and  extends  along  the  Pontus  and  the  Hellespont,  as 
far  as  Sigeum  in  Troas,  and,  on  the  S.  side,  firam  the 
Myriandrian  gulf,  adjacent  to  Phoenioe,  to  the  Trio- 
pian  promontory  (iv.  38);  namely,  it  is  the  poiin- 
suU  of  Asia  Minor:  he  adds  that  it  ii  inhabited  by 
thirty  peoples.  The  other  peninsula  extends  into 
the  Southern  Sea,  including  Persis,  Assyria,  and 
Arabia,  and  ending  at  Egypt  and  the  Aiabian  gulf, 
aooordiog  to  the  ooomion  notion  of  it  (c.  39;  ccHnp. 
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Arjibia,  Ik  180,  ooL  I);  bat  libya  rally  ioRiM  a 
put  of  tittfl  cune  pennnila  (c  41).  As  to  the 
liaaidary  between  Asia  and  Ubja,  he  himadf  would 
pfaee  it  aa  the  W.  border  of  EgTpt;  but  he  telle  na 
that  the  beandaxy  iwai^iiiied  bj  the  Cfaneeke  waa 
the  2Gk:  tiw  lonima,  however,  ngarded  the  Delta 
•f  ^Tpt  aa  bfiwign^  oeitlMr  to  Asia  nor  to  Libja 
(U.  16,  17>  On  the  other  aide  of  the  oentnl  por- 
tHB,  the  {orta  bejond  the  Ponians,  Medee,  Seq«- 
itaia,  and  Colehianw,  extend  eestward  along  the 
Bed  Sea  (/iidlia»  Odam),  and  northwaid  is  ftr  as 
the  fWp*"  Sea  and  the  mer  Aiaxes  (bj  which  he 
seeDM  to  mean  the  Ozns).  Asia  is  inhabited  as  far 
as  India,  to  the  east  of  which  the  earth  is  desert  and 
unknown  (c  40).  For  this  reason  he  does  not  at- 
teospt  to  define  the  boondaiy  between  Eorope  and 
Aoa  oo  the  east;  bat  he  does  not,  at  least  oommon^, 
extend  the  latter  name  bejood  India. 

From  the  tinoe  of  Herodotos  to  that  of  Strabo, 
thwos  opimona  prsraSed  as  to  the  distinction  of  the 
three  ooBtineKita.  These  opimons  Eratosthenes  di- 
rtied mto  two  dasses:  namely,  some  made  rtaert 
the  boonderiK,  namely  the  N3e  and  the  Tanals, 
thus  makiag  tiie  oontinento  i»Umd»;  while  others 
pboed  the  boandaries  across  UAmutet,  namely,  that 
between  the  Eiudne  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  be- 
tweea  the  Arabian  golf  and  the  Serl)anian  lake, — 
thas  making  the  continents  pmkmJM.  Erato- 
sthenea,  like  Herodotns,  made  light  of  the  whole 
distiDctian,  and  cited  this  dtBi^gieement  as  an  aigo- 
aocst  against  it;  bnt  Strabo  maintains  its  utility. 
(Strab.  i  pp.  65-— 67.)  The  boondaries  adopted  by 
Stnbo  ImnftfJfj  and  generally  reoeiTed  from  his  time, 
and  finally  aet^kd  by  the  anthority  of  Ptolemy,  were, 
OB  the  side  of  Eoxope,  the  Tanais  (Jkm),  Maeotis 
{Sem  of  AMOv)f  Cunmerian  Bospoms  (jStrmti  q/* 
Ke^aS,  the  Pontna  or  Enzine  (Blade  Sea),  the 
Tbacjan  Boepoma  (Channel  of  Constantinople'), 
PrapoBtis  (6«ea  of  Marmora),  HeUespont  (Jktrd^ 
ne&ff),  A^ean  (Ardtipeiaffo),  and  Mediterranean ; 
aad,  on  the  aide  of  Libya,  the  Anbicos  Sinus  (Red 
Saa)andthaisthmnsQfArBinoS(<SlK«*).  The  opinion 
had  also  beeome  established,  in  Strain's  tone,  that 
the  £.  and  K.  parts  of  Aaa  were  sorroiandBd  by  an 
eeean,  wfaidi  aho  anrnmnded  the  enter  parts  of  Li- 
bya mad.  Ennpe;  bat  some,  and  eren  Ptolemy,  r&> 
Terted  to  the  old  notion,  which  we  find  in  the  early 
puets^  that  the  aoath-eastem  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
libyn  were  nnited  by  conttnooos  land,  enclosing 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  Uie  £.  and  S.:  this  **  unknown 
land  "  cadends  from  Cattigaia,  the  soathmost  city  of 
the  Sane,  to  the  promontory  Pnumn,  his  soathmost 
point  on  the  E.  coast  of  Libya,  in  aboat  the  parallel 
«f  20P  S.  kt     (PtoL  Tii.  8.  §  6,  5.  §§  2,  5— S.) 

IL  Partkaiar  KnowMge  of  JUSa  amomg  the 
Grttke  amd  Romant. — Sodi  were  the  general  no- 
tioEis  attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  at  different 
timea,  to  the  wxad  Asia,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
dif  iswais  of  the  then-known  worid.  In  proceeding  to 
give  a  bnefacooont  of  the  niore  particalar  knowledge 
whadi  they  posseaped  of  the  contment,  it  will  be  ne- 
fi  laaij  to  revert  to  the  histflffy  of  their  interooone 
with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  gndoal  extension  of 
tiam-  somces  of  infiannation  respecUi^  its  geography. 

The  first  Imowledge  which  the  Qieeks  posseesed 
of  the  oppQstto  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  be. 
fere  the  earfiest  historical  records.  The  legends  re- 
i^peetii^  the  Aigooantic  and  Trojan  expeditions  and 
ether  mythical  storiea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  al- 
lawns  to  eanunflnaal  and  other  intereourae  inth  the 
^BOfks  of  Aaia  Minor,  Syria,  and  E^jpt,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  iafieaton  cortHn  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  from  the  moDth  of  the  Phaab,  at  the  E.  ex- 
trenuty  of  the  Bkck  Sea,  to  the  month  of  the  Nile. 
The  Hemerie  pocma  show  a  fionifiar  aeqoaintanoe 
with  the  W.  eoaat  of  Ana  IGoor,  and  a  vagner  know- 
ledge of  ito  N.  and  S.  ahoras,  and  of  the  SE.  coasta  of 
the  Meditenanean;  as  fur  as  Ck>lchis  and  the  land  of 
the  Amazons  on  the  foimer  side,  aad  Phoenicia  and 
Lower  Egypt  on  the  latter.  Hesiod  had  heard  of  the 
river  Pfaasis,  and  of  the  Nile,  which  was  known  to 
Homer  onder  the  name  of  Aegyptns  (T^eo^.  S38, 
839).  The  cydic  poets  indicate  a  gndnally  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  shores  of  western  Asia.  (For 
the  details,  see  Ukert,  vol.  L,  and  Forbiger,  vd.  i.) 

This  knowledge  waa  improved  and  increased  by 
the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  aad  S.  coasts  of  Asia 
Mmor,  and  by  the  rehtioas  into  which  these  Gre^ 
colomes  were  brooght,  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then 
with  the  Persian  Empires.  Under  the  Ibnner,  their 
knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extended  be- 
yond the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  &r  as  the  Halys, 
— and  that  not  in  any  accurate  detail;  bat  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lydian  empire  by  Cyras,  in  b.c.  546, 
and  the  oonqaest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  the  Per- 
sians, opened  ap  to  their  inqoiries  all  Asia,  aa  fifv  at 
least  as  the  Caspisn  on  the  N.  and  the  Indns  on  the 
£.;  and  their  ooUirion  with  the  Persian  Empire 
made  it  their  interest  to  gain  information  of  its  ex- 
tent and  resonroes.  The  ooort  of  Persia  was  visited 
by  Greeks,  who  there  iband,  not  only  means  of  satis* 
fying  their  cariosity,  bat  <k  obtaining  employment, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Demooedes.  (Herod. 
iiL  129.)  In  B.  G.  501—500  Aiistagoras  of  MOe- 
tos  was  able  to  exhibit  at  Sparta  a  map,  on  copper, 
of  the  oonntries  between  Ionia  and  Sasa.  (H^od. 
V.  49.)  The  settlement  of  the  Persian  Empire 
nnder  Dareias,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  compilation  of  reooids,  of  whicJi  the 
still  extant  coneifonn  inscriptions  of  Behutun  may 
serve  as  an  example.  It  most  have  been  by  the  aid 
of  snch  records  that  Herodotns  composed  his  full 
account  of  the  twenty  satnpaes  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire (iiL  89,  vii.  61);  and  his  personal  inqoiries  in 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  enabled  Imn  to  add  forther  de- 
tails respecting  the  SW.  parte  of  Asia;  whOe,  at  the 
opposite  extrenuty  of  the  civilized  world,  he  heard 
fn»n  the  Greek  oolonisto  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Euxine  marvellous  stones  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia.  His  knowledge,  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, extends  as  far  as  the  Caocasus  snd  Caspian,  the 
Saoromatae  (Saimatiana),  the  Massagetae,  and  other 
northern  peoples,  the  Cams  (probably),  Bactria,  W. 
India,  and  Arabia.  The  care  which  Herodotus  takes 
to  distinguish  between  the  fikcto  he  learnt  from  re- 
cords  and  from  personal  obeervataon,  and  the  vague 
acoounte  which  he  obtained  from  traveDers  and 
tradera,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  Father  of 
Geography,  as  well  as  ffistoiy. 

The  co^lBdition  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  file 
Ten  Thousand  added  little  in  the  way  of  dtred 
knowledge,  except  with  respect  to  the  regions  ac- 
tually traversed;  but  that  entexprise  involved,  in  ite 
indirect  consequences,  all  the  fruito  of  Alexander's 
oonquests.  Ifeanwhile,  the  Greek  physician  Ctesias 
was  collecting  at  the  comt  of  Artaxerzes  the  ma- 
terials  of  his  two  works  on  Persia  and  India,  of  which 
we  have,  unfortunately,  only  fragmente. 
■  A  new  epoch  of  geographicid  discovery  in  Asia 
was  introduced  by  the  conqueste  of  Alexander. 
Besides  the  personal  acquaintance  which  they  en- 
abled the  Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of 
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the  Penum  Empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them 
bjr  report,  his  campaigns  extended  their  knowledge 
over  the  r^ons  watered  hj  the  Indns  and  its  five 
great  tributaries  (the  Panjab  and  Scinde)^  and,  even 
fhrther  than  his  arms  actoally  penetntod,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  lower  coarse  of  the 
Indns,  and  the  shores  between  its  month  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gnlf,  were  explored  bj  Kearchns; 
and  some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
nomad  tribes  which  named  (as  they  still  do)  ow 
the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  bj  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  N£.  bejond  the 
Jaxartes  {Sihon)\  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanoed  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especiallj  at  Alexandrda, 
whither  vojagers  constantly  brought  accounts  of 
the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  fiir  as  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  and  eyen  beyond  this,  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin-China.  The 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
was  embodied  in  a  map  by  Dicaearchus,  a  disdi^e 
of  Aristotle. 

On  the  E.  and  N.  the  wars  and  commerce  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
direction  of  India,  where  Selencus  locator  (b.c.  314) 
led  an  expedition  as  fiv  as  the  Ganges,  and  sent 
ambaisadoTB  to  Palxbothba,  where  their  pro- 
longed residence  enabled  them  to  learn  much  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  Toyage  of  Patroclas  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  deserves  men- 
tion. (Diet,  ofBiog,  art  Patrodei.)  Of  coarse 
more  acquaintance  was  gained  with  the  countries 
already  subdued,  until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians 
shut  out  the  Greeks  from  the  country  E.  of  the 
Tigris-valley;  a  limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their 
turn,  were  never  able  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  great  seat  of  .his  Eastern 
Empire,  Alexander's  genius  was  bearing  fruits  which 
we  are  still  reaping.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  cooqueror  of  Gveece  uid  Persia,  the 
founder  of  AUasandreia  demands  an  exalted  jdaoe 
among  those  who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge.  There,  in  a  poeitian  ac- 
cessible by  sea  frtnn  all  the  coasts  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west^  commerce  was  maintained  and  extended  by 
the  advance  of  science,  whose  aid  she  rewarded  by 
contributions  of  fresh  knowledge  frcnn  remote  coun- 
tries ;  and,  under  the  protecticm  of  the  first  Ptolemies, 
mathematical  and  physical  theories,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  travdlers  and  merchants,  advanced 
hand  in  hand,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  real 
ttfttem  of  geographical  science.  Whatever  aid  the 
records  of  past  inquiries  could  furnish  was  provided 
for  by  the  foundation  of  the  oelebrated  Ubrsiy,  which 
we  may  safely  assume  to  have  contained  aoooonts  of 
Phoenician  voyages,  which  the  oooquest  of  Tyre 
transferred  to  the  Macedonians.  Anstotle  had  al- 
ready established  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  now  Eratosthenes  (about  b.o.  270 — ^240)  made 
the  great  stride  forwards  in  mathematical  geography, 
of  drawing  lines  upon  its  snr&oe,  to  which  to  refer 
the  positions  of  places,  namely,  from  £.  to  W.  the 
Aeqoator  and  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  seven  other 
parallels  of  latitude  through  important  places;  and 
from  N.  to  S.,  two  boundaiy  lines,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  known  world,  and,  between  these, 
seven  meridians  through  important  places.  (See 
Did.  of  Biog,  art.  Eratoathenet.')  Instruments 
having  been  invented  for  taking  latitudes,  and  those 
latitudes  being  compared  with  ine  standard  parallels, 
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the  positioos  of  places  were  now  laid  down  with  an 
accuracy  previously  unattainable.  Still,  however, 
the  geographer  was  dependent,  for  the  detenninatioa 
of  lof^itudety  on  computations  by  days*  journeys, 
and  so  forth.  During  the  same  period  the  means  of 
information  were  increased,  not  only  by  the  increase 
of  commerce  in  ihe  Indian  Ocean,  but  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Gredc  kingdom  of  Bactria  in 
Central  Asia.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Eratosthenes  and  his  fbllowen  embraces  the 
great  mountain-chains  N.  of  India,  the  Pabopa- 
Misus,  Ekodus,  and  Imaus,  and  extends  E.  as  £» 
as  tiie  Sebes.  The  mathematical  geography  of 
Eratosthenes  was  greatly  improved  by  Hipparcfaus^ 
B.  G.  150.    (See  art  in  DicL  of  Biog,) 

The  extension  of  the  Soman  empire  avtr  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  their  wan  with  Mithridates 
and  the  Parthians,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  information  respecting  Weatem 
Asia,  but  extended  it,  on  the  N.,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasian  countries,  a  Rgion  of  which  the  Grredcs 
had  scarcely  any  knowledge;  while,  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  made 
them  fiu:  better  acqnaint^l  with  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  [Akabia.]  The  fruits  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  stored  up  by  the  administrative  ability 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Augostas,  and  Agrippa,  who  caused 
measurements  and  observations  to  be  taken,  and 
recorded  in  maps  and  itineraries;  and  by  the  liteiary 
labours  of  the  great  geographer  Strabo,  whoee  im- 
mortal work  is  fimndcd  on  an  extensive  knowledge 
and  diligent  criticism  of  the  writings  of  tiie  Gre^ 
geographers,  on  the  further  discoveries  made  up  to 
his  time,  and  on  his  own  personal  obeervaUons  in 
extensive  travels.  (See  the  art  in  the  DicC,  of 
Biog.)  The  brief  epitome  of  Pomponius  Mela,  ^ho 
wrote  under  Claudius,  and  the  elabarate  compilation 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  complete  the  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Soman  knowledge  of  Asia  (as  of  the  other  con- 
tinents), under  the  first  Caesars. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had 
become  the  fbial  limit  of  the  Soman  empire  to  the 
E.,  further  advances  were  made  in  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus;  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  nomad  tribes 
of  the  North  became  better  known;  and  uifbnnation 
was  obtained  of  a  great  cantvan  nmte  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  Sie  Caspian,  through  Bactria,  and 
of  another  commercial  tnck,  leading  over  the  high 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  to  the  di^ant  r^oos  of 
the  Sebeb.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Borne  and 
her  chief  provinces  were  making  continually  new 
demands  on  the  energies  of  commerce,  which  led  to 
constant  accessions  ^  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
extreme  r^ons  of  SE.  Asia.  Meanwhile,  a  fmh 
Btep  in  the  scientific  part  of  geography  was  made  by 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  150. 
(See  art  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

Under  M.  Aurelius,  the  geography  of  the  andents 
reached  its  highest  point,  in  tiie  celebrated  work  of 
Ptolemy,  a.  d.  160,  which  remained  the  text-book 
of  the  science  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  art 
in  DicL  of  Biog.)  He  improved  the  system  of 
Marinus;  constructed  a  map  of  the  worid  on  a  new 
projection;  and  tabxJated  the  results  of  all  the  geo- 
graphical knowledgeof  his  timein  alistof  oountries, 
and  the  chief  places  in  them,  with  the  longitade  and 
latitude  of  eadi  appended  to  its  name.  His  dUi" 
gence  and  judgment  have  received  continual  oon- 
firmaticm  from  new  discoveries;  the  greatest  defect 
of  his  woric  being  that  which  resulted  necessarily 
from  the  want  of  a  method  for  fixing  the  kmgitiide 
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cf  plaoeB.  Bis  duef  extenskm  of  tlie  hkcmltdgd  cf 
Aais  refen  to  the  pwiwiwila  of  Indk  bejond  the 
Gu^gee,  and  a  email  portloa  of  the  adjaoeDt  port  of 
CSdna  [Thihak],  ud  eome  of  the  istends  of  the 
Eaetani  Archipelago;  to  the  large  xirers  and  great 
eaBanadal  dtiee  m  the  N.  of  China  [SbrbbJ  ;  to 
eome  of  the  monntain  ranges  of  the  taUe-kmd  of 
Coitnd  Asia  [bcAUS,  &cl ;  and  to  the  namei  of 
ScTtfaiaii  tribes  in  the  North.     [Sctibia.] 

Saoft  fiuther  diaooyeries  were  made  in  parts  of 
Ana,  of  which  we  have  the  reends  in  the  works 
cf  Agatbonenis,  Dionjsios  Foiegetes,  Mercian  of 
Hendeia,  and  olher  Greek  and  Rnnan  writers,  ra- 
xioM  JUp^rXat,  and  espedall  j  in  the  geographical 
lezioan  cf  St^hanns  BTzantinns;  bat  the  only 
ftiM'<3^?"*  to  the  knowledge  of  Ada  worth  mentio&- 
ii^,  are  the  cmhaasj  of  Justinian  II.  to  the  Toiks 
in  the  steppee  W.  and  &  of  the  Altai  moantams, 
A.  D.  569,  aad  in  the  incnased  knowledge  of  India, 
C^kn,  and  China,  gained  bj  the  Tisits  of  Cosmas 
IndMopleastes.    (See  art  in  DieL  ofJBiog.} 

Ob  manjr  points  there  was  a  positive  retrogression 
from  knowledge  pmrioosly  secored ;  and  this  maj 
he  tni»l  more  or  less  throogh  the  whole  histoiy  of 
andeofc  geogiaphj.  Thns,  Herodotos  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  AralMaa  Gnlf  than  some  later 
wiitoa,  who  took  it  fiir  a  lake ;  and  he  knew  the 
Caspun  to  he  a  lake,  while  Strabo  and  MeU  make 
it  a  Golf  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Herodotos,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Stnho,  knew  that  the  Great  Southern 
OeesB  aorroonded  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  jet 
mai7  eminent  wiiters,  both  befive  and  after  Strabo, 
Hipparehns,  Polybina,  and  Marxnns,  for  example, 
hSi  into  the  error  of  connecting  India  and  Africa  by 
a  SoBthexn  Continent,  which  was  at  last  perpetoated 
bf  the  anthoritf  of  Ptolemj  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
aIj  diqidled  by  the  Gircamnarigation  of  Africa. 

The  notiona  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size 
and  fiirm  of  Asia  ware  such  as  might  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  stated.  Distances  computed 
from  the  aoeoants  of  trarellers  are  always  ezi^- 
goated ;  and  faaaoe  the  &  part  of  the  continent  was 
iW|yosed  to  extend  nrach  farther  to  the  E.  than  it 
naD  J  does  (about  60^  of  long,  too  much,  aooording 
to  Plokoy),  while  to  the  N.  and  N£.  parts,  which 
mre  quite  onknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
snii^iMiil  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
■ofaaeqiieot  to  Hetodotns,  except  Pliny,  agreed  in 
cwmridering  H  the  laigest  of  the  three  dxmons  of 
tfaewuid. 

Fliofy  b^ered  Europe  to  contain  ll-24ths.  Ana 
9.38tha,  and  Africa  13.60ths  of  the  hmd  of  the 
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Etatosthenea  reckoned  the  distance  from  the 
Gaaofse  month  of  the  IGIe  to  the  E.  point  of  India, 
48;300  stadia.  (Strab.  L  p.  64.)  Stiabo  makes  the 
dHda  of  Tanrna  from  laros  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
Aria,  45^00 stadia  (xL  p. 490);  Pliny  gtres  the 
length  of  the  continent  as  5375  M.P.,  or  43,000 
stadm  (▼.  27.  s.  26) ;  and  Ptolemy  asdgns  to  it 
abore  120^  of  longitude,  or,  messuring  along  the 
panBd  of  Rhodes,  above  48,000  stadia.  Ptdemy 
makes  ita  greatest  breadth  60^,  or  30,000  stadia; 
Emtasthsnea  and  Stiabo,  28,000  stadia;  while  Ar- 
tomidania  and  laidoms  calculated  the  breadth  from 
the  &  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Tanais,  at  6375 
M.  P.,  or  51,000  stadia.  (Plin.  y.  9). 

HL  SkASvmanM  qf  the  CofKinent.— The  most 
gsneml  dimon  of  Aaia  was  into  two  parts,  which 
were  difinnt  at  difiemit  times,  and  known  by  dif- 
Stnat  fff^f^     To  the  eariioBt  Greek  cokmists,  the 


riyer  Halys,  'the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  king- 
dom, focmed  a  natural  diyision   between  Uppmr 
and  Lower  Asia  (h  turn  'Asia,  or  rk  turn  'Airfiir, 
and  4  irtlrw  'Avia,  or  rii  itdtrm  rris  'Arhis,  or 
*A^a  iirrhs  *AAm»»  von^iov;  and  afterwards  the 
Euphrates  was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  boundary. 
Another  division  was  made  by  the  Tanrns  into 
Asia  inira  Tam-um,  i  e.  the  part  of  W.  Aria  N. 
and  NW.  of  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  extra  raamm, 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent.     CAo-(b  irrhs  rov 
ToBbpov,  and  *Affia  herhs  roO  Ta^pou,)  The  diyision 
ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the  4th 
eentnry  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A.  Mt^jor  and 
A.  Minor, — (I.)  Abia  Major  (*A.  i^  A«ry«Ui|) 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  E.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  an  imaginaiy  line  drawn  from  the  Euxine 
at  Trapezas  {Trshimmd)  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 
the  Mediterranean :  thus  it  included  the  countries 
of  Sarmatia  Ariatka,  with  all  the  Scythian  tribee  to 
the  E.,  Cdohis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Babykmia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Mediai 
Susiana,  Persia,  Ariaaa,  Hyroania,  Maigiana,  Bae- 
truuoa,  Sogdiana,  India,  the  land  of  ths  Smae,  and 
Serica;  respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
(2.)  Abia  Mxhob  (^Kffla  it  /Aucpd  :  Anatolia%  was 
the  pwrinsnla  on  the  extareme  W.  of  Ana,  bounded 
by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.,  W.,  and  S. ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  mountains  on 
the  W.  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.    It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  fertile  country,  intersected 
with  mountains  and  riyers,  abounding  in  minerals, 
possessing  excellent  harbours,  and  peopled,  from  the 
earliest  known  period,  by  a  variety  of  tribes  from 
Asia  and  from  Europe.    For  particulars  respecting 
the  country,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles  upon  the  parts  into  which  it  was  divkled  by 
the  later  Greeks,  namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  W.;  Lycia,  Pam^ylia,  and  Cilida,  on  the  S.; 
Bithynia,  PapUagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  £.;  and 
Phrygia,  Piaidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadoda,  in  the 
centre ;  see  also  the  articles  Abia  (the  Roman  Pro- 
vince), Tboab,  Aeolia,  Ionia,  Doris,  Lycaomia, 
Prboaxto,  Halts,  Sakoarivb,  Taurus,  &e. 

IV.  (kneral  Form  and  Structure  of  Asia.  — 
The  descriptian  of  the  outlines  and  internal  strocture 
of  the  sevoal  countries  of  Aria  is  given  in  the  re- 
spective articles  upon  them.  As  a  kind  of  mdex  to 
the  whole,  we  now  give  a  description  of  the  continent 
in  its  most  striking  general  features. 

The  boundaries  of  the  continent  are  defined  on  all 
sides  by  its  coast  line,  except  at  the  narrow  isthmus 
(of  Sues)  where  it  touches  Africa,  and  the  £u  wider 
track  on  the  NW.,  which  unites  it  to  Europe.  On 
this  side  the  boundary  has  varied.  Among  the  an- 
cients, it  was  the  river  Tsnais  (I>(m) ;  it  u  now  farmed 
by  the  Oural  mountains  and  the  river  Ouralf  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  Cau- 
casus between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine;  two 
boundaries  across  two  difierent  isthmuses. 

On  looking  at  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  comparing  the  three  continents,  two  things  will 
strike  an  intelligent  observer;  their  inequality  of 
size,  and  their  difierence  of  form.  Asia  is  neuiy 
five  times  the  size  of  Europe,  and  one-third  greater 
than  Africa :  their  estimated  areas  being :  Europe, 
3,595,000  sq.  miles;  Africa,  12,000,000  sq.  miiee ; 
Ana,  16,000,000  sq.  miles.  In  comparing  their 
forms,  we  may  adc^  the  obvious  resemblance  of  a 
great  mass  of  land,  with  its  penlnsuhtf  and  promon- 
tories, to  a  body  sod  its  limbs.  In  this  view,  Afii<;a 
is  a  body  without  limbs ;  Europe  hss  numerous 
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limbs,  its  G.  put  forming  ooly  a  mudl  body,  which 
IB  in  &ei  a  part  of  that  of  Aaia ;  while  Ana  fonns 
a  huge  body,  from  which  limbs  project  £^  S.,  and 
SW.,  the  body  farming  about  4^ths  of  the  whole.  Of 
coune  the  oatlying  islands  most  be  r^arded  as  de- 
tached limbs,  sfid  with  these  Asia  is  fu  more  abon- 
dantly  prorided  than  either  of  the  other  continents. 
To  trace  in  detail  the  features  thns  indicated  is  the 
promoe  of  a  man  general  work  than  the. present ; 
oat,  in  connection  with  ancient  geography,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  vast  inflnenoe  on  the  histoiy 
and  ctTilization  of  the  worid,  which  has  resnlted 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent  parts  of  W. 
Asia,  S.  Enrope^  and  N.  Africa,  with  their  prqjecting 
members  and  inteoecting  seas,  are  related  to  one 
another. 

The  stmctore  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Asiatio 
oonUnent  is  pecnliaxly  interesting.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  four-sided  fignre,  extending  hi  length  £.  and  W., 
and  in  breadth  N.  and  &,  bat  mach  wider  on  the 
eastern  than  an  the  western  side.  The  reason  of 
this  is  soon  made  evident  The  map  shows  that  the 
continent  may  be  xooghly  divided  into  three  portaoos, 
by  two  great  monntain  chains,  ranning  frcm  W.  to 
£.,  and  oontinoally  diverging  from  each  other.  Both 
may  be  regarded,  in  a  fint  xoogh  view,  as  beginning 
from  the  K.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  Caspian.  The 
N.  chain,  which  we  may  call  the  AUai  from  the 
name  of  its  chief  portion,  at  first  intermpted  by 
extensive  pbins,  follows  a  general,  thoaffh  irregnlar, 
direction,  not  fiu:  from  the  parallel  of  5(P  K.  lat.,  till 
about  110°  £.  long.,  where  it  strikes  off  NE.  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  contment  at  Bekring 
&rttiL  The  other  (which,  for  a  like  reason,  we 
may  call  ^eHimaXajfa  chain)  diverges  more  steaulily 
to  the  southward  of  its  eastern  course,  till  it  reaches 
100^  E.  long.,  where  it  meets  a  transverse  chain 
nmning  down  from  a  still  mora  easterly  point  of  the 
K.  chiw,  and  extending  southwards  till  it  runs  out 
into  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
These  two  great  chains  and  the  one  which  unites 
them  on  the  east,  are  the  margins  or  walls  of  a  vast 
elevated  plateau  or  table-land,  attaining  in  Bome 
places  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Tartary, 
outside  of  which  the  other  portions  of  the  continent 
slope  down  to  the  surrounding  seas,  but  in  different 
modes.  The  Northern  portion  descends  gradually 
in  a  wide  and  nearly  unbroken  tract  of  kmid  to  the 
Arotio  Ocean ;  on  the  E.,  the  masses  of  land,  though 
more  broken,  are  huge,  and  round  in  their  outlines; 
but  on  the  south,  where  the  mountain  wall  is  highest, 
the  descent  from  it  is  also  the  most  sudden,  and 
the  tract  of  intervening  land  would  be  exceedingly 
narrow,  were  it  not  prolonged  in  the  vast  peninsula 
of  India.  How  much  of  the  natural  advantages  and 
pohtical  importance  of  India  results  from  this  form- 
ation,  it  is  not  our  province  to  do  more  than  hint  at. 
But,  westward  of  India,  the  descent  from  the  great 
central  plateau  needs  particular  attention.  Instead 
of  felling  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Aralnan  Sea  and 
the  Persian  GiUf^  the  land  formsadistinct  and  much 
kwer  plateau  (about  4000  feet  high),  called  that  of 
Jrtm,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Bdoo- 
ckigtan  and  Persia,  whence  the  range  skirts  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  This  lower  table-land  (of 
Jram)  is  separated  on  &e  £.  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  great  plam  of  NW.  India  (the  J^m- 
jab\  by  a  range  of  mountains  (the  SoUman  if.), 
which  run  N.,  meeting  that  part  of  the  ffinudaya 
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range,  which  is  called  the  Indian  Caneasua  or  Hh^ 
doo  Koa$h,  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Panfabf  KE. 
of  Cabod,  whence  it  contxanes  towards  the  Altai 
range,  catting  the  plateau  of  Tartary  into  the  two 
unequal  parts  of  Ind^^endmi  and  Chme$9  Tbr- 
tory.  The  plateau  of  Iran  is  continued  on  the  SW. 
in  Uie  highlands  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  terminated 
(for  the  present:  for  it  ascends  again  in  Africa)  bj 
tiie  range  of  moantains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  are  continued,  in  the  Lebanon  range, 
along  the  £.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  t^ 
join  the  Taurus  and  Amanns,  nAioh  bekog  to  the 
chain  which  borders  the  plateau  of  ban  on  the  sooth. 
Finally  the  peninsula  cif  Asia  Minor  is  formed  by 
the  western  prolongations  of  the  last-named  chain, 
and  of  that  of  the  Himalaya,  under  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Taurus,  for  the  chain  along  the  S.  aide 
of  the  peninsula,  aiod  Antitanrus,  Olympus,  and 
other  names,  for  the  more  broken  portions  of  the 
northern  chain.  In  feet  the  penimmla,  from  the 
Caucasus  «id  Caspian  to  the  Aegean,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  almost  continuoua  highland,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  chains.  To  what  extent  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  irith  this  monntain  qratenif 
and  by  what  names  they  designated  its  seven!  parts, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  articles  Taubub, 
Amtitaubds,  Caucasus^  Imaus,  Emodus,  &c. 
The  genenl  view  now  given  will  si^ke  to  indicate 
the  reasons  why  the  histoiy  of  Asiatic  civilisation  has 
always  been  cwfined  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
continent. 

The  seas,  hJces,  and  riven  of  Ana  are  described 
under  the  respective  countries.  [P.  S.] 

A'SIA  (*  Acria),  a  Roman  provincial  division  of  the 
country,  which  we  call  Asia  Afinor.  The  Roman 
province  of  Asia  originated  in  the  testamentary  be- 
quest of  Attains  (b.  o.  133),  the  last  king  of  Pcr- 
gamum,  to  the  Romans;  and  after  the  rising  of  Aris- 
tonicus  (b.  a  131—139)  was  put  down,  the  province 
was  formed  (b.  g.  129)  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
oonsul  M*.  Aquillius  vnth  the  assistance  of  ten  Ronoan 
commissioners.  (Strab.  p.  645.)  Straboobeervesthat 
the  province  was  reduced  to  the  same  form  of  polity 
which  existed  in  his  time;  but  this  gives  no  exact 
informati<m  as  to  the  limits.  Cicero  (jpro  JFlacoo, 
c.  27)  mentions  **  Phxygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia  ** 
as  the  component  parts  of  the  province.  Within 
these  limits  Aeolis  and  Ionia  were  of  coozae  in- 
cluded; and  probably  the  Dorian  towns  on  the  main- 
land. But  the  province  was  not  originally  so  ex- 
tensive. Phrygia,  which  had  been  m  the  possession 
of  Mithridates  VL,  was  declared  free  after  it  was 
taken  from  him.  (Appian,  Mithrid,  c.  57.)  Cicero 
(Ferr.  Act  iL  I.  c.  38)  speaks  of  Phrygia  (Phry- 
giam  totam)  as  one  of  the  countries  which  Dola- 
bella  and  his  quaestor  Verres  plundered;  and  the 
province  of  Dolabella  was  Cilicia  (b.  a  80). 

In  the  republican  period  the  province  of  Asia  vras 
generally  governed  by  a  Propraetor,  who,  however,  is 
often  aJled  Praetor,  and  sometimes  Proconsul.  Upon 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustas  and 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  had  Aria,  which  was  governed 
byaProconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840.;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  IS.) 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  after  the  close  of  the  Mithn- 
datic  war  (b.o.  84),  divided  Aria  into  40  BegioDai, 
a  division  which  was  made  apparentiy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nusing  mon^,  and  particulariy  the  heavy 
contribution  which  Sulla  Ind  on  Aaa.  (Plat. 
iSv/b,  c.  25;  Clc  add  Fr,  I  1,  11,  pro  Flaeeo^ 
c  14).  This  province  contained  a  large  nnmber  of 
rich  towns ;  five  hundred  are  mentioned  in  the  lint 
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cfiAtuy  of  amp  Mn,  a  nmnbor  which  mnsi  hsm  hi- 
dnded,  as  one  may  sappoee,  every  place  that  ooold 
he  called  a  town.  These  40  zegioos  coatamed  as 
towns,  and  thej  also  mduded  all  the 
aad  the  yedigalia  for  these  serend 
to  hare  heen  let  at  their  lespeotiTe 
But  in  oonseqnoioe  of  tlie  extortioDS  of 
the  PnUieaiii,  the  dictator  Caesar  no  longer  allowed 
the  Poblieam  to  fium  the  taxes.  He  remitted  to  the 
one  third  of  the  payments,  which 
to  be  made  to  the  Pablicani,  and  allowed  the 
to  ooOect  the  decnmae  from  the  eoltiyators 
(ApfisB,  B,C.  ▼.  4;  Dion  Cass.  zliL  6)l  Under 
this  amngement  many  smaller  towns  were  phM»d 
under  ibe  higer  towns,  as  oontiibatory  places,  and 
Tcdneed  to  the  rank  of  dependent  places  (&iniK6oi 
jrayMi)u  in  these  diief  towns  were  the  offices  (dif>X«M, 
ypoftfiarw,  ypafifiaro^XdKia^  which  contained 
the  doeamcnto  thiat  related  to  the  taxes  on  produce, 
the  titles  to  land,  and  the  contracts  of  hypothecation. 
There  was  another  dinsion,  later  than  that  of 
SoBa,  into  "  ccnntntDS  juridid,**  as  in  other  Roman 
prariDees,  tar  judicial  purpoees,  as  Cicero  says  (pro 
Fiaoeo,  c  29:  'uU  ...  jus  a  nostro  magistrata 
didtur  *),  and  for  other  boaness  which  it  was  neces- 
aaiy  to  do  be£cse  a  oooxt.  These  were  moch  larger 
thaia  the  40  districts,  and  qnito  xndopendent  of  them. 
The  ioDowing  were  the  chief  places  of  these  oon- 
TsntuB,  so  frr  as  we  know  them:  Epbesus,  Tralks, 
fLimi^ttA*  Laodieea  (or  the  JuiisdKto  Cibyratica, 
whidi  contained  25  towns :  see  PSn.  t.  28),  Apamea 
Cihotus,  Synnada;  Sardes  containing  all  Lydk^  but 
Ffaihddpfaiain  the  second  century  was  also  the  chief 
town  of  a  Ccnventus;  Smyrna;  Adramyttium,  and 
These  CouTentns  were  also  called  dio- 
(SuMin^fxt:  Strab.  p.  629).  Cicero  (jodFam. 
xm.  67),  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilkaa,  mentions 
three  j^^i^***  of  Asia,  Cibyratica,  Apamensis,  and 
Sjnaadenais,  which  belonged  to  Phry^,  as  attached 
to  his  province  of  Cificia ;  but  this  arrangement  ap- 
pean  to  lutve  been  only  temporary.  (StraK  p.  631, 
™«tM**f  the  (Sbyratica  as  belonging  to  Asia.)  The 
40  Tegkns  probably  disappeared  altogether,  for  the 
£visMn  into  Conventos  seems  to  have  been  the  divi< 
Bon  for  all  administrative  purposes. 

Cinder  the  empire  tbora  was  a  division  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  aooor£ng  to  rank.  The  chief  dties 
were  called  Metropoleis  (Modesdnos,  Dig.  27,  tit  1. 
s.  6,i>e  EsccnaaiiamlmB).  Besides  Ephesus,  there  are 
meiitioffied  as  Ifatropdleis  —  Smyrna,  Sardes,  Pergar- 
xnum,  Lampeacns,  and  Cyzicus.  Epbesus,  which 
was  always  oonsidered  the  chief  place  of  the  Province, 
was  called  **  first  of  all  and  the  greatest,"  and  "the 
IfetropoliB  of  Asia."  Metropofis  (/tiyrp^oXif )  in  this 
sense  cf  chief  town  is  qnito  different  from  the  earlier 
Gredc  meaning  of  "  mother"  or  "  parent  dty."  As 
one  pru^iiaee  contained  several  of  these  Metropoleis, 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  conferred  merely  as  a 
title  of  honour,  at  least  in  the  case  of  theee  cities  of 
Asia.  If  any  privilege  was  connected  with  the  name. 
It  is  conjectured  tlut  the  dties  which  had  the  title 
of  Metropolis  were  in  turns  the  Traces  at  which  were 
held  the  great  festival  of  Asia  Qrh  xoufitp  'Affias), 

There  were  also  autonomous  towns  in  Asia,  towns 
which  had  the  sdf-govemment  (ainoyofjUay.  The 
term  tArow^tot  corresponds  to  the  Latin  '*  libera 
dvitas."  Such  towns  are  sometimes  described  as 
having  "  freedom  and  immunity  from  taxation  " 
{jlXndtpia  vol  itnXtia).  The  second  term  is  ex- 
pnaeed  by  the  Latin  **  imnmnitas."  The  following 
Uet  of  aatoDomoos  towns  in  Asia  has  been  made  out: 
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Alahonda,  ApoUoDis,  AphrocBdas,  the  ishmd  Asty- 
palaea,  Caanos,  Chios,  Halicanuasas  (doubtfol), 
Cnidos,  Cos,  Cpdlcos,  Ilium,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
Mylilene,  Mylasa,  Phoeaea,  Samoa,  Stratonicea,  Teru 
mora  in  Caria,  and  Tecs  These  places  reodved 
their  privileges  at  various  times  and  under  varioos 
drcnmstanoes,  so  that  this  list,  which  is  also  pro- 
bably inoomplflte,  mi^  not  be  exact  as  to  any  one 
tune.  Alexandria  'Hnas,  and  Parium,  were  mads 
Boman  odoniae,  and,  as  it  appears,  Tralles  alsou 

The  liunto  of  the  province  Asia  have  been  deter* 
mined  from  the  classical  writan.  In  the  Aeti  of 
the  Apottiu  (u.  9,  xvL  6),  Phrygia  is  exduded  from 
Ada,  which  means  the  province  Asia;  and  in  the 
Apoea^gMe  (i.  4),  when  the  seven  ehurches  of  Asia 
are  addressed,  the  term  also  ssems  to  have  a  limited 
dgnificatifln.  This  discrepancy  may  arise  from 
Phrygia  hadng  been  divided,  the  south  and  east  part 
of  it  bdng  attached  to  Qalatia.  (Strab.  pp.  568, 569.) 
But  there  appean  to  be  some  difficulty  about  this 
matter  of  Phrygia. 

At  the  dose  of  the  4th  oentuiy  Aria  was  divided 
into  dx  dividons.  I.  Asia  pixioonsularia,  a  strip  slong 
the  coast  from  Assns  to  the  Maeander,  with  Ephesus 
the  capital.  2.  HeUespontus,  with  Cyacus  the 
capitaL  3.  Lydia,  with  Sardes  the  capital.  4. 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  the  north-east  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  Eucaipia  the  capitaL  5.  Phrygia  Pacadana, 
the  west  part  of  Phrygia,  extending  to  Ancyra  of 
Phrygia  and  Aezani  or  Azani,  witib  Laodieea  the 
capitd.    6.  Caria,  with  Aphrodidas  the  capital. 

The  islands  wMch  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Asia  were  formed  into  a  Provinda  Insnlarnm  {iwap- 
X^  irliffwv')^  by  Vespasian  as  it  appears.  In  the 
time  after  Constantine  it  contained  53  islands,  of 
which  Bhodes  was  the  Metropolis.  (Becker,  Rom, 
Alterth.  vd.  iii.  pt.  i.  by  J.  Marqoardt)  [Q.  L.] 

ASIA'NI,  ASn  QAauani,  "Atriox),  a  Scythjan 
tribe  in  the  part  of  Asia  £.  of  the  Caspian,  who 
made  war  upon  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  511 ;  Trog.  Pomp.  xE.  Arff,;  Ukert,  voL  iii. 
pt.2,p.343.)  [P.S.] 

ASiaX>(int)b.  Xerei  de  la  FroiUera),  an  inland 
dty  of  Hi;<pania  Baetica,  bdonging  to  the  oonventns 
of  Hispalis.  It  was  a  cdooy,  with  the  epithet  Cae- 
sariana,  and  appean  to  be  the  "Ao-iySor  of  Ptdemy 
(iL  4.  §  13.)  Nomerons  coins,  and  other  Boman 
antiquidee,  have  been  found  at  Xeres,  its  supposed 
dte.  Some,  however,  take  Xeres  for  the  ancient 
AsTA,  and  Medina  Sidonia  for  Asido.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Florez,  E^, &  x.  15,  Med,  de  Eep,  i.  p.  164, 
iii.  p.  13;  Ukert,  iL  1.  pp.  356, 367.)         [P.  S.] 

ASINAEUS  SINUS.     [AsurE,  Na  2.] 

ASINABUS,  or  ASSINABUS  ('AirfMipos,  Died. 
Pint.  'Affirirapos,  Thuc),  a  small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sidly,  between  Syracuse  and  Hdoms; 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Nicias  with  the  remains  of  his  dividon  of 
the  army.  (Thuc.  viL  84,85;  IHod.  xuL  19; 
Plut  Nic.  27.)  It  is  dearly  identified  by  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  retreat  (as  related  in  detail  by 
Thucydides),  with  the  river  now  called  the  Fal^ 
oomxraj  but  mora  commonly  known  as  the  Fmme 
di  NotOj  from  ito  proximity  to  that  city.  It  rises 
just  below  the  sito  of  the  andent  Neetum  (Noto 
Veccki6)y  and  after  flowing  under  the  walls  of  the 
modem  A^oto,  enters  the  sea  in  a  little  bay  called 
BaSata  di  Noto,  about  4  miles  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Hdorus  (F.  Ahieto).  Bdng  supplied  from 
several  subterranean  and  perennial  sources  it  has 
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a  oonsidfirable  body  of  water,  as  described  by  Tha- 
cjdides  in  the  above  passage.  A  curious  monomeiit 
still  extant  near  Heloram  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  the  Syracosans  on  this  occasion;  bat  it  seems 
too  fitf  from  the  river  to  haye  been  designed  for 
snch  an  object  [Hblobitk.]  Plutarch  tells  us 
(iVik*.  28),  that  the  Syracosans  instituted  on  the 
occasion  a  festival  caUed  Atmatia;  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  stiU  celebrated  at  the  present  day, 
though  now  oonyerted  to  the  honour  of  a  saint. 
(Smyth's  SieUg,  ^  179;  FaselL  <U  JUb,  Sic.  ir.  I. 
p.  198 ;  Gluver.  SicU.  p.  184.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASINDUM.    TAsiDO.] 

A'SINE  Coffin}:  £th,  'Affomtbs,  'A^riyc^). 
I.  A  town  in  tiie  Aigeia,  on  the  coast,  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  (/I  ii.  560)  as  one  of  the  places  subject 
to  Diomedes.  It  u  said  to  have  beoi  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  who  originally  dwelt  on  Mt.  Parnassus. 
In  one  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Aigives,  the  Adnaeans  joined  the  fenner 
when  they  invaded  the  Axgive  territory  under  their 
king  Nicander;  but  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
returned  home,  the  Argives  laid  siege  to  Asine  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the  temple  of 
the  PythaSns  Apollo.  The  Asinaeans  escaped  by 
sea;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  them,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  a  portion  of  the 
Measenian  territory,  where  they  built  a  new  town. 
Nearly  ten  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  dty 
its  ruins  were  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  found  the 
temjde  of  Apollo  still  standing.  (Pans,  ii.36.  §  4,  iii. 
7.  § 4,  W.  14.  §  3,  34.  §  9,  seq.;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
Leake  places  Asine  at  Toldtij  where  a  peninsnlar 
maritime  height  retains  some  Hellenic  renudns.  The 
description  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  it  (ii.  36.  §  4) 
immediately  after  Didymi  in  Heznuonis,  might  lead 
us  to  place  it  further  to  the  east,  on  the  ccmfines  of 
Epidauria;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  373)  places  it  near  Nauplia;  and  Pausanias  him- 
self proceeds  to  describe  Lena,  Temenium,  and 
NaupHa  immediately  after  Asine.  Perhaps  Asine 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  plain  of  /rt,  which  is 
further  to  the  east.  The  geographers  of  the  French 
Commission  place  Asine  at  KSndia^  a  village  between 
Tolon  and  /rt,  where  they  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains above  the  village,  and,  at  a  mile's  distance 
from  it  towards  /rt,  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  But,  as 
Leake  observes,  "  the  objection  to  JTdfKiiia  for  the 
site  of  Asine  is,  that  it  is  not  on  the  sea-shore,  as 
Pausanias  states  Asine  to  have  been;  and  vdiich  he 
repeats  (iv.  34.  §  12)  by  saying  that  the  Messenian 
Asine,  whither  the  Arinaei  of  Ajqgdis  migrated,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  dty  by  the  Argives,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Asine  in  Aigolis."  (Leake,  PtHopOfmeaiaoa,  p.  290, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  iSecAercAes,  ^  p.  51.) 

2.  A  town  in  Meswenla,  which  was  built  by  the 
Diyopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Asine  in  the 
Ai^da,  as  related  above.  (Pans.  U.  cc.)  It  stood  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  Asinaean  gulf,  from  this  town 
QAffunuot  KiKwos,  Strab.  viiL  p.  359;  Asinaeus 
Sinus,  Plin.  iy.  5.  s.  7).  Asms  was  distant  40  stadia 
north  of  the  promontory  Aeritas,  40  stadia  from  Co- 
lonides  (Pkus.  iv.  34.  §  12),  15  miles  from  Methona, 
and  30  miles  from  Meseene  {Tab.  Pent).  Its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  Kor6mj  which  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  jutting  out  into  the  sea  above  C.  (ratio  (the 
andent  Aeritas).  The  andent  town  of  Corone  was 
situated  further  north ;  and  it  has  been  reasonably  oon- 
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jectured  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  removed  from 
their  town  to  the  deserted  site  of  AAine,  and  canied 
with  them  their  andoit  name, — such  a  migration 
of  names  not  bdng  uncommon  in  Greece.  (Boblaye, 
jRecherchetf  fc»  p.  112;  Leake,  Peiopomn.  pw  195.) 

The  Messenian  Asine  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  from  its  foundation  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  Messenian  war  tiU  the  sixth  oentniy 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  b  mentioned  by  Hierodes. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  as  a  town  of 
the  Diyopes,  and  its  name  occurs  in  the  histovy  of 
the  Pdoponnesian  war,  and  in  subsequent  events. 
(Thuc.  iv.  13,  54,  vi  93;  Xen.  Bea.  viL  1.  §  25.) 
When  the  Messemans  returned  to  their  own  countiy 
after  the  battie  of  Leuctra,  b.  a  371,  the  A<dn^i>>M 
were  not  molested  by  them ;  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  still  gloried  in  the  name  of  Diyopee. 
(Paus.il34.  §  11.) 

3.  An  Asine  in  Laoonia  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  as  situated  between  Amathus  (a  false 
reading  for  Psamathus)  and  Gythium;  and  Stepha- 
nus  B.  (s.  o.)  speaks  of  a  Laconian  as  well  as  of  a 
Messenian  Asine.  Pdybius  (v.  19)  likewise  rektes 
that  Philip,  in  his  invasion  of  TjMxmia,  snffiered  a  re- 
pulse before  Atine,  which  aj^ieara  from  his  narrative 
to  have  been  near  Gythium.  But  notwithstanding 
these  authorities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
was  a  town  of  the  name  of  Asine  in  Laoonia.  Pau- 
sanias, in  describing  the  same  event  as  Polybius,  says 
that  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Las,  which  originally 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  '*  Asia.**  (Pans.  iii.  24. 
§  6.)  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Las**  of  Pausanias  and  the  ^  Asine"  of  Polybius 
are  the  same  place;  and  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  ^  Aaa  '*  snd  "  Asine  "  probably  led  Poly- 
bius into  the  error  of  calling  Las  by  the  latter  name; 
an  error  which  was  the  more  likdy  to  arise,  because 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  speak  of  the  Messenian 
Asine  as  a  town  in  Tiaconia,  since  Messenia  formed 
a  part  of  Laoonia  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
error  of  Pdybius  was  perpetuated  by  Strabo  and 
Stephanus,  and  has  found  its  v/ay  into  most  modem 
wonu.  (Boblaye,  /2ecAereAe«,  4^  P*  87 ;  Leake, 
MoreOf  vol.  i.  p.  279.) 

ASI'SIUM  (;AffUnoif'.  but  AhrUrio^,  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  53,  and  AXatoif  in  Strab.  v.  pw  227,  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  name:  £tJL  AcrurZror, 
Asisinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  12  miles  £. 
of  Perusia,  and  20  S.  of  Iguviunu  Its  name  is 
found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  its  mnnidpal 
rank  and  oondderation  are  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Procopius  (iiL  12.  p.  326)  mentions  it  as  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila. 
The  modem  dty  of  Astisi  (celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  SL  Fntnds)  retains  the  ancient  site, 
as  well  as  name,  and  contains,  besides  numerooa 
inscriptions  and  other  minor  antiquities,  the  well- 
preserved  portico  of  an  andent  temple,  now  coo- 
verted  into  that  of  a  church.  Some  remains  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  and  baths  are  also  visible. 
(Plm.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  in.  1.  §53;  QrdL  /mct. 
1250;  Bampddi,  Corograjta  dUT  ItaUa,  voL  I  p. 
139.)  r£.H.B.] 

ASMABAEUS.    [Ttaka.] 

ASMIRAEA  QAfffupaia),  a  district  of  Series, 
N.  of  the  Asmirad  M.  (rk  'Aanifma  Kpif),  with  a 
dty  of  the  same  name  (PtoL  vL  16.  §§  2,  3,  5,  6; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6) ;  perhaps  KhamU  at  Hamit 
a  considerable  emporium  of  Chinese  Tartaiy,  in  42*^ 
30'  N.  lat.,  and  93^^  40*  £.  loqg.  [P.  8^  J 
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ASNAU&  [A£ROFU&] 
ASOTIA  or  ASO'PUS.  [Asopus,  No.  2.] 
ASOTUS  CA<ranrtff).  1.  A  river  of  Boeotaa, 
flowing  tbrongfa  the  sonthem  part  of  thia  coimtiy,  in 
an  easterlj  directkn,  aad  fidling  into  the  Enripos  in 
the  tenitoiy  of  Attica,  near  Oropos.  It  is  fanned 
bj  the  cQofinenoe  of  fiereral  small  streams,  one  rising 
near  Thespiae,  and  the  others  in  Mount  Cithaeroo. 
Its  principal  eoorces  are  at  a  spot  jnst  under  the 
Tillage  of  Kriakiki,  where  are  two  trees,  a  well,  and 
wereal  springs.  In  the  npper  part  of  its  course  it 
fc^ms  the  boondaiy  between  the  territories  of  Thebes 
and  Plataeae,  flowing  through  a  plain  called  Para- 
sonA.  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  then  forces  its  waj 
through  a  rockj  ravine  of  no  great  length  into  the 
jhm.  of  Tanagra,  after  flowing  through  which  it 
agam  tiavwsea  a  rocky  defile,  and  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Orapns.  In  the  npper  part  of  its 
eoQxse  the  river  is  now  called  Farinnt,  in  the  lower 
VmieadL  Homer  describes  it  as  "  deep  grown  with 
mshea,  and  gnssj  "  (fioB^irxoivaw^  Xtx^oltiPfll.  iv. 
383).  It  is  fieqnently  drj  in  summer,  but  after 
beavv  rains  was  not  easy  to  fefd.  (Thnc  ii.  5.)  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  memorable 
battk  of  Plataeae  was  fought,  B.a  479.  (Herod,  vl. 
108, iz.  51 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  408,  seq.;  Pans.  v.  14.  § 
3  ;  Ov.  Atn.  iiL  6.  33  ;  Leake,  NarAem  Greece, 
vol  iL  pi^  326,  424, 442,  448.) 

2.  (£hier  of  St.  Charge),  a  river  of  Peloponnesas, 
riaog  in  the  mmintains  S.  of  Phlius,  and  flowing 
throogii  ScyoDia  into  the  Gorintiiian  gulf.  Hence 
the  pkin  of  Scjcnia  was  called  Asofis  or  Asopia. 
Its  principal  aoorcee  are  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Gavrid, 
&i  ^  npper  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  clear  tranquil 
stream,  bat  in  passing  through  Sicyonia  it  becomes 
apid,  white,  and  turtud.  It  flows  past  the  city  of 
SwyoB  on  the  east,  and  joins  the  sea  a  little  east- 
wsrd  of  a  ronnd  height  in  the  plain.  (Strab.  viL 
pw  271,  viiL  p.  382,  iz.  p.  408 ;  Pans.  iL  5.  §  2, 
I&.  §  1;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  ill. 
pp.  343,  355,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Bedurehee,  p.  31.) 

Eespecdng  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  frequently 
ocean  in  mythology,  see  DieL  qfBiogr.  and  Myth, 

3.  A  river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mt. 
Oeta,  and  flowing  into  the  Kalic  gulf  at  the  pass  of 
Thennopylae.     For  details  see  The&moftlab. 

4w  A  river  in  Faros,  mentioned  only  by  Strsbo 
(viiL  p^  382). 

5.  A  town  of  the  Elenthero-Lacones  in  Laoonia, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf ,  snd  60  stadia 
aonth  of  Acrue.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  the  Boman 
empoon,  and  on  the  citadel  a  temple  of  Athena  Cy- 
parosia.  At  the  distance  of  12  stadia  above  the 
town  there  waa  a  temple  of  Asdepius.  (Strab.  viiL 
Pl3S4;  Ftoia.iiL21.§7,22.§9:  PtoL  iii.  16.§9; 
*Ac^mXa,  HieroeL  p.  647.)  Strabo  (L  e.)  spnks 
cf  Cyparisaia  and  Asopus  as  two  separate  places; 
bttt  it  appears  that  Asopus  wss  the  later  name  of 
Cjparissia.  Pansanias  (iii.  22.  §  9)  says  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Asopus  were  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  the  Achaei  Paracyparissii.  Strabo  de- 
scribes Cypaiissia  as  '*  a  town  with  a  harbour,  si- 
tuated upon  a  Chersonese,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
site  of  BUtrcL  The  latter  is  on  the  high  rocky  pen- 
xBsola  of  Ktwo  X^H,  east  of  which  there  is  a  deep 
inlet  of  the  aea  and  a  good  harbour.  The  acropolis 
of  CyperiBsia  or  Aaofoa  must  have  occupied  the 
aantaiit  of  Kavo  XyHL  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p. 
225,  SM].,  Pekpotmesiaea,  pb  169.) 

6.  [Laodicka  ai>  Ltcum.] 

ASFA  LUCAf  in  Aqnitania,  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Anton.  Itin.,  on  the  road  between  Caesantugusta 
^Saroffoeta),  and  Beneharmum,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Walckenaer  (^G4og.  ^,  vol.  i.  p.  304) 
fixes  this  place  at  Aecom,  in  the  valley  qH  Aepe; 
the  river  A^pe  is  a  branch  of  the  Adour.  At  PoiU 
Leequit,  near  ^ocotw,  the  valley  contracts,  but  it 
ojpaa  again,  and  forms  a  pass  into  SpMU.  Walckenaer 
conjectures  that  the  Apiates,  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassias  (xxxiz.  46),  among  the  people  of  Aquitania, 
whom  P.  Giassus  subdued  during  Caesar's  Gallic 
wars,  are  the  Aspiates,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Aspe,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  correct 
Apiates  into  Sotiates.  But  Caesar's  narrative 
(^B.  G.  iii.  20)  applies  to  the  Sotiates,  and  Dion  has 
the  same  story  in  substance  with  the  name  Apiates 
in  the  present  text,  instead  of  Sotiates.     [G.  L.] 

ASPABOTA  (Aowoffi^a),  a  town  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  on  Uie  Caspian  (^Sea  o/Aral),  N.  cf 
the  mouth  of  the  Qxus.  (Ptd.  vi.  14.  §  2,  viii.  23, 
§  15 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiiL  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPACA'RA,  ASPACA'RAE  CAowwcc^  'A<r- 
woica^ou),  a  city  and  people  of  Serica,  S.  of  the 
Issedones.  (PtoL  vL  16.  §§5,  7;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxili.  6,  Asparata.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPASl'ACAE.    [Aspian.] 

ASP ABAGIUM,  a  town  of  lUyria,  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachium,  where  P(xnpey  was  encamped  for 
some  time  in  his  campaign  against  Caesar,  n.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.  C,  ilL  30,  41,  76.) 

ASP  ASH  CA^t^'oS  V.  B.*'A<nrioi),  a  tribe  of 
the  Paropamisadae  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Paropamisus 

S Hindoo  Kooth\  about  the  river  Choes  or  Choaspes 
KameK),  whom  Alexander  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  B.  a  327.  (Arrian.  Anab,  iv.  23,  24.) 
Strabo  calls  them  Hippasii  ('Iswdo-ioi,  xv.  pp.  691, 
698),  aconding  to  Casaubon*s  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  text:  and  modem  scholars  have  observed 
that  the  names  are  identical,  both  meaning  horse- 
men, for  the  root  aap  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian  is 
equivalent  to  /aw  in  Greek.  (Schmieder,  odAxnuu 
Ind.  6 ;  Groskurd,  German  Tramlaium  o/ Strabo, 
p.  119.)  Their  cliief  cities  were  Gobtdala  and 
Abiqaeux.  [P.  S.] 

ASPAVIA,  a  fortress  m  the  S.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Caesar's  campaign  against 
Sext.  Pompeios  (BeU.  Hup.  24)  as  5  M.  P.  fi:t>m 
Ucubis.  The  places  here  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sought  in  the  mountains  of  Baetica  (JSi^ra  Mo- 
reno) above  Cordoba  (XJkert,  voL  iL  pt.  1.  pp.  351, 
352.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPEKDUS  ("AoweySoi:  Eth.  'K<nF4vZtot\t,  city 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  Euxymedon,  60  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  an  Argeian  colony  (Strab. 
p.  667).  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vilL  81, 
87,  108)  as  a  port,  or  at  least  a  place  up  to  which 
ships  might  asoend.  The  town  was  situated  on  high 
ground;  on  a  mountain,  as  Pliny  (v.  27)  caUs  it; 
or  a  very  lofty  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
sea.  (Mela,  i.  14.)  The  site  must  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  an  eTamination  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Eurymedon.  From  an  extract  in  Spratt's  Lyda 
(vol.  iL  p.  32)  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  b 
still  Aspendus;  it  is  described  as  6  or  8  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  a  lofty  city.  One  aigument  that  is 
urged  to  prove  the  identity  is,  that  a  great  marsh 
near  it  is  still  called  Capru,  a  name  identical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  marsh  or  lake  Capria.  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  Capria,  and  then  the  Eurymedon; 
and  he  may  mean  that  the  lake  or  marsh  is  near  the 
river.  The  brief  extract  as  to  Aspendus  in  Spratt 
is  rather  obscure.     Pliny  (xxxL  7)  mentions  a  lake 
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i4S  ASPHALTITES  LACUS. 

■t  Aspendni,  when  salt  wu  prodacM  bj  tnpin~ 
tioTU     In  tha  nughboarhood  the  olive  wab 
cnltivitcd. 
Thujbnhu  lost  his  lift  at  Aspendm ;  bMDg  nir- 

C'  ed  in  bia  tent  bj  Uw  Aipandiuis,  on  ^um  ha 
levied  ctmbibatioiis.  (Xeo.  £«iL  iv.  S ;  Diod. 
xiT.  99.)  Aleuodar,  in  iu«  Asiatic  «ipeditioD, 
vidtfd  Aspendofl,  and  tlu  plan  floirendeivd  apon 
pnparatioD  h&ng  mada  bj  the  Jdng  to  beaiega  it. 
(Arrian,  Am^,  L  36.)  It  waa  a  populooi  place 
ftft«T  Aleividu'B  time,  for  it  nisad  on  one  oo 
4000  hoplkes.  (Pol;b.  v.  73.)  The  coami. 
Hanlins,  when  moTing  Jomrd  In  invade  Galalia, 
came  nau  Tarmaunu,  and  mada  a  show  of  entering 
Paraphilia,  which  bmoght  tiim  a  aam  ol  ainaaj  from 
the  Aspendii  and  othar  i^mphjUaiu.  (Lir.  ixxviii. 
ISi  Poijb.  nii.  18.) 

The  old  medals  of  AipendoB  hare  the  ep- 
gmph  ES.  EST,  E3TF,  E2TFEANT1.,  but  those 
of  more  recant  date  have  the  commm  tona  AS. 
AZnENAION.  (Cnmer,  Atia  Minor,  voL  ii.  p. 
S82.)  [G.L.] 


ASPHALTITES  LACOa    [Pir^BOTia*.] 
ASPIS.    [PBOcoHVBstia.] 

ASPIS  ('Affirli),  aft,  Imnra  bj  (be  Roman  tnma- 
lation  CLU'PEA,  CLYPEA  (KAiJwm,  Strab.  PtoL 
Kalibiah,  Ro.),  an  important  fortified  cilr  of  the 
Carthaginian  terrilory,  and  sAenriaia  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  (Zen^itAca).  It  derived  itfl 
Greek  mid  Roman  names  tram  its  site,  oq  a  hill  of 
■liicld-lilcB  stupe,  adjnnin^  the  promontorj,  which 
ms  sometimeB  called  bj  the  tame  nauM,  and  also 
Taphitie  (i^pa  To^mi,  Strab.  ivii.  p,  834),  and 
wlucb  forma  the  E.  pact  of  the  toDgoe  rf  land 
that  rntia  out  HE.,  and  leraiinalea  in  Meretuii  Pr. 
(C.  Boa),  the  NE.  baidlaod  of  K.  Africa.  The 
iahutdof  CosBTraUeaoS'it  to  Che  £.,  and  Liljbaemn 
in  Sidlj  i>  diiKtl;  oppoeite  to  it,  to  Che  N£.  (Strab. 
vi,  p.  277.)  At  the  8.  foot  of  the  prtmontory  ia  a 
■mall  ba;,  tunning  a  harixtor  protected  qd  everj 
■ide,  and  i^vini;  acceea  to  a  hirge  open  plam.  No 
■pot  conld  be  more  tsvoambla  for  an  invader;  and  a 
mythical  traditioi  ehoee  it  as  the  landing-plan  of 
Cadmna  (Nonn.  Dioim.  iv.  386),  vhik  another 
made  it  the  scene  irf  me  atnggle  of  Beracla  vritb 
Antaeua  (Procop.  Ymd.  ii.  10).  We  an  not  in- 
fbnoed  whether  then  was  a  Ponic  fortress  on  the 
■pot :  it  is  incredUile  that  the  Carthaginiana  tbonld 
have  K^lscted  it  \  bnC,  at  all  events,  Agathoclea, 
irbo  laadcd  <n  the  other  ride  of  the  penmsula  (sec 
Aquilaru),  perceiTad  ita  unportancs,  and  built 
the  ci^  known  to  the  Greeki  and  Bouuu  B.  c  310 
(Strab.  ivu.  p,  834).  In  the  Fin*  Panic  War  it 
wal  the  landing-place  of  Manlins  and  Begnlns, 
whose  first  action  was  to  take  it,  B.  c  S5G ;  sod  ita 
posseesion  afforded  the  snrviTon  of  the  nnfortonate 
army  a  plac«  of  ntbge,  from  which  they  were 
carried  off  in  laietr  by  the  victorions  flest  of 
Aemilius  and  Falvius  B.  c  25S.  (Poljb.  L  39  36j 
Appian.  Phk.  3.) 


A£PintGtAHI. 

In  the  Second  Pnnic  War,  panng  ma  a  nml 
skirmish  off  Clopea,  B.  c  308  (Liv.  xivii.  29),  the 
plBJn  beneath  the  city  becanu  Eunoos  for  Uasiniasa'a 
narrow  escape  ailer  his  defeat  by  BocchaTi  what 
the  wonsded  prince  was  only  Hived  by  the  su^fia- 
sitioQ  that  he  had  j«riabed  in  the  hu^  river  which 
flows  through  the  plain  {WaA)-el-ASA\  bnt  to 
which  (he  anoenta  give  no  name,  B.  c.  304  (Lir. 
uii.  33).  In  the  Third  Pnnio  War,  the  ccosul 
Piso,  B.  a.  146,  besieged  it  by  knd  and  sea,  hot 
was  repnieed.  (Ap^iui.  ftin.  UO.)  It  is  men- 
tioned  more  than  ons  in  the  Julian  Ciril  War. 
(Caee.  £.  C.  Ii.  S3;  Hirt.  A  4/r.  3.)  It  stood  30 
U.  P.  bttD  Cnrabib  Dndsir  the  Banaas  it  wu  a 
free  city  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3  ;  PteL  iv.  3.  §§  T,  8), 
when  KAin-^  and  'Aorii  an  distingmshed  by  IS' 
of  long. :  probably  the  Ibnner  ia  meant  for  the  town 
and  the  latter  for  the  cape  (Uela,  i.  7.  §  3;  Sta- 
diasm.  p.  453;  SI.  iii.  343;  SoUn.  37;  /in  AnL 
{IP.S5,  S7,  493,  S18;  TU.J^Ht.).  It  was  a  di»- 
tingtushtd  iptacofiil  eee,  A.D.4U — 646,  and  the 
last  spot  on  wludi  the  AfHcan  Christians  made  a 
stand  against  the  Mohammedan  ocoqaeron.  (Hor- 
celli,  Africa  Chriitiana,  a.  v.;  Anb  wiiloi,  re- 
ferred to  by  Barth,  p.  186.) 

Its  interesting  mins,  partly  en  and  partly  below 
the  hill,  and  ai  ■'"  ...-■-- 


d  by  a 


1.134- 


tP.S.] 


p.  8S,  3d  ed. 

ASPIS  C'Aowd;  Man  ,  „ 
promontory  cf  N.  Africa,  to  the  coast  of  the  Gnat 
SyrtiB,  with  the  best  harboor  in  the  Syrtia,  600 
■tadia  S.  at  Tunis  Enphnntis  near  the  bottoni  of 
the  SjTtis.  (Stnb.  xrii.  p.  836)  Beecbey,  p^  140; 
Barth,  p.  869),  [P.  S.] 

ASPl-SU  OAoTrfffmanifta),  apeOfOerfScythia 
btra  Imaom,  N.  of  the  Jaiartes,  and  W.  of  tlia 
Af^isii  Uimtcs  (ri  'AfTflina  6^1):  Ptd.  vi.  14. 
§§  6,  13).  The?  appear  to  be  the  same  as  tin 
'AtrwaffiOKai  NofMii,  between  the  Oxoa  and  the 
Tanais,  mentioned  by  Potjbins  (x.  45).         [P.  S.] 

ASPLE'DON  CAir»M|M»:  Elh.  •turw\rfiJru„% 
also  caUed  SPLEDON,  an  ancient  rJty  of  Boeatu^ 
mentioned  by  Uomer  (/il  ii.  510),  distant  30  stadia 
from  Orchomeons.  The  river  Udas  flowed  betwcm 
the  two  dties.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  416;  Plin.  iv.  7.  i. 
13;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Etym.  H.  t.  B.)  Sliabo  uys 
(L  c.)  that  it  was  sabaaqosntty  called  Eni>EIEI.i.-3 
(EUIi(i\i>[),  from  its  snnny  utualicn ;  but  Pausaidaa 
(ii.  38.  §  9)  relat«  that  it  was  abandcsicd  m  his 
time  fiwn  a  want  of  water.  The  town  ia  said  to 
have  derived  its  Dame  fnxn  Aspiedon,  a  son  of  Po- 
sudon  and  the  nymph  Mideia.  The  site  of  As[dedm 
is  uncertur;.  Leake  (JVorlJWii  Grttea,  toL  ii.  p. 
163)  places  it  at  Tiaindii,  but  Forchhammar  (_Brl- 
Itnica,  p.  177),  with  more  probability,  at  Avn>- 

A'SPONA  or  ASPUKA  C'Aimn),  a  plan  m 

of  Galatia.     It  lay  m  the  read  finm  An^n  to  Cae- 
Uaaaca.    The  mt«  does  not  seem  to  be  detn- 


[G-L.] 
:,  V.B.^A«o»> 


ASPURGIAin  ('Arrwovpvianl,  V.B.^A«vov> 
^iTorel),  a  tribe  of  the  Anallc  HaeoUe,  cc  the  E. 
ride  of  the  Cimraeriao  Bosponu,  in  the  n^m 
called  ^ndica,  between  Phanagoria  and  Gorgip^u. 
They  wen  among  the  Uaeolic  tiiba  whom  I'ole- 
moD  I.,  king  [f  PoDtns  and  the  Bospuiia,  in  tba 
rdgn  of  Augnstns,  attempted  to  snbdua;  bnt  thej 
took  him  prismar  and  put  him  to  death.     (Strab. 


xLp.495,  uLj^SSe;  Ste^B.  (.*.;  nt  mUn'i 

i>{gia  <t  tlia  nasM  of  Au,  VeriaSU,  pp.  !96,  hill.). 
Tber  hbh  to  be  tba  Aitnricuii  if  Ptoltm;  (t.  9. 
I  7).  [P.  8.] 

*SSA  fAirn:  £11.  'Ainruii),  ■  towo  of  ChaU 
d£ce,  in  UKcdflnu,  oc  the  Siogitio  gal£  (HemL 
liL  131.)  It  ia  protablj-  th«  nme  ton  u  tlu 
A^"^TT1  (rf  Thef^nnpas  (Steph.  B.  r  v.  'Anrtipa)^ 
■nd  the  C^MBU  of  Plinj  (i*-  10)i  it*  territorT 
bong  cmlkd  Amtbitis  ('AirffvpvTii)  bj  Ariatotle 
(fitA  ^a.  iu.  I!).  Hen  wu  &  linr  wUdi  ni 
eallnl  Uk  Tiix^  lioi'  >>•  coUoMi.  (ArbtoL  L  c) 
Ltakc  [iliiM  Aam  *t  th*  b«*d  of  Uw  Singitie  gnlt| 
mt  nnc  nuns  called  Paleoiortrg,  abtnit  midwaj, 
bj  lud,  between  frwtf  ud  Fumirf.  (A'brdUni 
»«(«,Tfd.jiLp.I33.) 

AS&ACA'SI  (Curt  toL  10.  i.  38),  ASSACETJI 


(Aar. 


nl,  Aniaa,  .Xhj.  it.  S9,  t.  30;  V 


■r^ef,  Stnb.  xt.  p.  G9S  \  bat  Aniim  dutingoiihei 
the  naioH  u  thoee  of  ■epu'atc  tribee,  /ml  1..  and 
Suabo  dutii^iuihca  hii  Astaceni  from  the  vnbjcct* 

<f  rTiie I     if  tli«  djitinctico  be  nal,  it  is  oov 

iiapiaeilile  to  draw  it  dFfiuitel;),  ana  cf  the  tribea, 
and  ^jparentl^  [he  largnt  of  thorn,  wbton  Alexander 
aconnland  in  the  district  of  the  Panpamiwdae, 
in  the  liittnl  Taliej*  on  tbe  S.  of  the  Pannaminu 
{miidei>  SooA'),  between  the  Cophen  (CoM)  ud 
tbe  Indnij  and  wbou  he  ■nbdncd  on  hie  march 
DtobA,  B.C.337.  The  othen  were  theAspAin 
mA  OnuB,  ta  wkv  Stiaba  (ILc.)  adds  the 
Miouai  and  NrtAD. 

Tbe  temto?  ot  tbe  Assaceni  appean  to  bate 
Iiin  betnesi  the  Indiu  and  Cf^JiBi,  at  and  aboat 
thor  JDoctui,  ai  far  W.  aa  the  valley  f£  tbe  Goraetis 
{Pmgkari).  Their  chief  ddee  wen  Uawica  or 
"■•-g-,  theii  capita],  lad  Peucbi^  (Anian.  Ind. 
1.  j  S),  beaidee  tbe  ftrtrwece  ef  Oai,  Bezi&a, 
AoKSDi,  ObobaTH^  Ehbouiu,  and  Dista.  At 
tbe  timerf  Alexander'!  inrasoD,  the^  wen  gorenied 
Vij  (  prince  whoci  tb*  Grteki  called  bf  the  name 
rf  Ui  bribe,  Auacalu  (like  Taiilea,  the  Ung  if 
Taiila),  «  by  hii  motheT  CleojJiii  (Cut). 

T^  breoght  into  tbe  field  an  annf  of  30,000 
loot,  30,000  btne,  and  30  elefJunMi  but  thii  Ibne 

thar  nal  itiHiKth.  Tbej  wen  the  kart  bard;  lod 
conngeoiB  of  all  the  moootaineen  of  H.  India,  and 
bad  alreadj  bwo  th*  eubjeeta  <£  the  SDcoaaiTe 
Asatic  Mnpirta,   Aiejiian,  Uedian,  and   Peniaii, 


letbejwi 

Sddh  Btodeni  acholan  think  that  the  AffgSamt 
fmenie  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

ASSnWIIES.    [bUDcunt.] 

ASSE'BA.  rAflai?! 

ASSEWS  (Avnaii;  Elk.  'Aar^iM),  a  town 
intb*lMcilaf7of  l£leto>(Hei<iid.LI9,  S9;  Stepb. 
B.  t  w.  'Aari^'),  witli  a  tanple  vT  Athena,  which 
«*■  dcHnred  I7  fin  in  a  war  between  the  HileDana 
and  AlfiUia,  k^  id  Lydia.  The  kii^.  Mowing 
tbe  adriCB  t£  tbe  Frthia,  built  two  temidee  at  Ai- 
■aoa,  in  place  cfthM  which  wBedeatrayed.   [G.  L.] 

ASS03US  ('Avaupoi,  and  -Aaaipior,  Stepb. 
B.;  'A*«v«,PtoLi  ElJt.'Affatif!nt,  Ajeoriniu; 
jUaro),  a  atf  ct  the  intmor  of  Sidl]',  eiCtuted 
^■Dt  baif  waj  batweea  Agriinm  and  Emu.  It 
*ai  a  dt7  gf  the  Sicttli,  and  appean  nerer  to  bare 
noeiTed  a  Gnek  coloof .  In  b.  a  396  it  is  men- 
timed  bj  Dimkm*  aa  the  onlj  Sicaliau  town  wbirh 
tHBHDed  £uUlfbI  to  DionJBDS  o#  Sjracnae,  at  tiie 
time  sf  the  great  Carthaginian  opedJlioQ  nad«T 


d  Jeanug  li 
(Diod.  li 


poaMaeirm  of  their  indepeodeni 
78.)  At  thit  tim*  it  wonld  SMDi  to  naTa  doo 
a  place  of  Hine  importance ;  but  no  lubeeqnent 
mention  of  it  ocean  until  the  dajs  U  Cicen,  in 
whcae  time  it  appcan  to  bare  been  bat  a  amali 
town,  thoogh  ntaiuing  tti  monicipal  independence, 
and  pceMseing  a  tenitorj  fertile  in  cos.  It  luf- 
fered  MnvAj,  in  common  with  the  neigbbouring 
towns,  finn  the  eiactinia  of  Verm.  (Cic.  ■>  Kerr, 
iii.  18,  43,  IT.  41.)  We  leani  baa  Phnj  and 
Ptolem  J,  that  it  eontinned  to  exiet  nnder  the  Beouii 
empin  (Plin.  iiL  8. 1.  14;  Ptol,  iii.  4.  $  13),  and 
the  modem  town  of  Asorv  nndoabledlj  occnpiea 
tbe  nta,  u  well  as  ntains,  with  little  allantion, 
the  name  of  Anomi.  According  to  Faicllo,  the 
naoaine  of  the  andsit  walla,  and  ceie  of  the  f;ates, 
were  still  Tiaibla  in  big  tune.  It  was  aitnated  «■ 
a  loft;  hill,  at  the  fool  of  wbidi  Sowed  the  rirer 
Chrraas  (now  called  tbe  ZHIIaiao),  the  tatelar]' 
deitj  of  whicb  was  wonbipped  widi  peculiar  re- 
Termce  bj  the  Anorini,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
neigbbouring  dtiia.  Hia  temple  waa  situattd,  aa 
'  sm  from  Cicero,   at^  a  short  ditlanoe  trun 


it  deemed,  that  areD  Verni  did  not  ti 
to  Tiolat*  it,  bat  bis  emianriee  made  ■ 
ful  attempt  to  carrj  off  the  atatoa 
in  the  nigbL  (Cic  Vtrr.  ir.  44.)  Faiello  as 
that  cooaidenble  reinaisa  of  thia  temple  were  still 
extant  in  hia  iiif\  bat  the  deacripCion  ha  giiea 
of  them  TTOold  bad  OS  to  aupposa  that  tbej  must 
hSTe  belonged  to  an  aodenC  edifice  of  a  different 
daae.     (FazelL  de  Uti.  Sic.  i.  S.  p.  440.) 

The  coins  of  Aaaorus  bear  on  the  reverse  a  stand- 
ing fignni,  with  the  nsnie  amieied  of  CbrTsas. 
Thej  an  foowt  oiilj  of  copper,  and  are  eridentlf 
cf  lata  data,  fran  tbe  fact  that  tbe  legends  an  in 
Latin.  [E.  H.  B.] 


ASSlfBAE  (/(.  Ant.  pp.  49,  61;    TiA.  PtKL; 

aaaufot,  PtoL  it.  3.  §  30;  Oj^nm  AiniJtanDin, 

in.  T.  4.  g  4 1  Zimfomr,  Bn.),  a  conuienble  inlaud 

dt;  of  the  Bcman  prorince  Africa,  in  the  N.  al 

BjiacaD*,  near  the  Bigiadaa  and  the  confines  of 

Nomidia,  13  H.  P.  north  of  Tocca  TanlnnthiiHi, 

and  30  U.  P.  eonth  of  Unati.     It  was  the  station 

Bonan  garriaoa.     It  le  identified  b;  inacrip- 

one  <i  which,  on  a  gate  or  trininjihal  irch,  de. 

■  the  edifice  to  tbe  emperor  Seplimias  Serenu, 

b;  tbe  title  divu  optmut  Seutrtu,  and  to  his  wife 

JiJia  DonHia,  who  is  atrlsl  luter  AugutH,  whtch 

fixe*   the  date  if  the  inacription  to  the  nign  of 

Caracalla.      There  an   Mbar  considerable    mins, 

J  which  an  a  small  tanpLe  Trith  Corinthian 

pilut«re,  and  a  theatre,  the  latter  outside  the  walls. 

(Barth,  Waadenngai,  fc.,  pp.  339,  230).  [P.  S.] 

ASSUS  CA"'«i    El*.  -Affffiat  and  'Amr.*!; 

Alto),  a  d^  of  H/iia,  on  the  gulf  of  Adnnrlliam, 
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between  Cape  Lectnm  and  Antandros.  It  was  si- 
toated  in  a  stnxig  natural  poeition,  was  wdl  walled, 
and  connected  with  the  sea  bj  a  long,  steep  ascent 
(Strab.  p.  610.)  The  harbonr  was  fonned  hj  a 
great  nude.  MTrsilos  stated  that  Assas  was  a  setUe- 
ment  of  the  Methymnaei.  Hefiaucos  calls  it  an 
Aeolic  city,  and  adds  that  Gargara  was  fimnded  bj 
Assns.  Plinj  (▼.  32)  gires  to  Assus  also  the  name 
Apollonia,  which  it  is  conjectored  that  it  had  from 
Apollonia,  the  mother  of  Attains,  Idng  of  Pergamas. 
That  Assns  was  still  a  place  yisited  hj  shipping  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  appears  firom 
the  travels  of  St.  Panl.     {AcU,  zx.  18.) 

The  neigfabonrhood  of  Assus  was  noted  for  its 
wheat.  (Stmb.  p.  735.)  The  Lap&B  Asaius  was  a  stone 
that  had  the  property  of  consuming  flesh,  and  hence 
was  called  sarcophagus:  this  stone  was  accordingly 
used  to  inter  bodies  in,  or  was  pounded  and  thrcmn 
upon  them.     (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  ^Atra-os;  Plin.  iL  96.) 

Hermeias,  who  had  made  himsdf  tjrsnt  of  Assus, 
brought  Aristotle  to  reade  there  some  time.  When 
Hermeias  fell  into  the  hands  ofMenmontheBhodian, 
who  was  in  the  Persian  service,  Assus  was  taken  by 
the  Pendans.  It  was  tiie  birthplace  of  deanthes, 
who  succeeded  Zeno  of  Cititun  in  his  sefaool,  and 
transmitted  it  to  ChrydSppus. 

The  remains  of  Assus,  which  are  very  eondlderable, 
have  often  been  described.  The  name  Atso  appears 
to  exist,  but  the  village  where  the  remains  are  found 
is  called  BeriamKalesi^  or  other  like  names.  From 
the  acropolis  there  is  a  view  of  Mytilene.  The  wall 
is  complete  on  the  west  side,  and  in  some  places  is 
thirty  feet  high:  the  stones  are  well  laid,  without 
cement.  There  is  a  theatre,  the  remains  of  temples, 
and  a  large  mass  of  ruins  of  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. Outside  of  the  wall  is  the  cemetery,  with 
many  tombs,  and  sarcophagi,  some  of  which  are  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long.  LeaJce  observes,  "  the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfSact  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
tiiat  any  where  eadsts."  (^Atia  Minor ^  p.  128 ;  see 
also  Fellows's  Atia  Minor^  p.  46.) 

Autonomous  auns  of  Assus,  with  the  epigraph 
A22ION,  are  rare.  The  coins  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial period  are  eomnum.  [G.  L.] 


ooor  or  jlssds. 

ASSUS  C'A<r<roj :  KwUia),  a  river  of  Phocis, 
flowing  into  the  Cejdiissus  on  its  left  bank,  near  the 
city  of  the  Parapotamii  and  Mount  Edylium.  (Plut 
SuU,  16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  195.) 

ASSyRIA  (^  'Kirirvpiai  Herod.  iL  17,  iv.  39: 
PtoL vi.  1.  §  1 ;  Steph.B.;  Arrian, J«mi6.  vii.  21 :  As- 
Syria,  Tacit.  Amu  xiL  13;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6; 
'Arovpfa,  Strab. zvi.  p.  736;  Steph.  #.  o.  NTyos;  Dion. 
Cass.  Izviii.;  Athuri,  on  Pers.  Cun.  Inscr.,  and 
Assura,  on  the  Median,  Bawl  J,  At.  Soc.  xl  pt.  L 
p.  10 :  Eih,  Assyrii,  *A4r<r^i,  St^.  ;  Herod,  i. 
193;  "Kvcvp^s,  Steph.;  Eostath.  in  Dion,  de  Siiu 
Orhie,  p.  70),  a  district  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  variously  given  in  the  Greek  and  Boman 
writers,  but  which,  in  the  strictest  and  most  original 
sense,  comprehended  only  a  long  narrow  territory, 
divided  on  the  N.  from  Armenia  by  M.  Niphatee,  on 
the  W.  and  SW.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
by  the  Tigris ;  on  the  $£.  from  Susjana,  and  on  the  E. 


ASSYRIA. 

fxtim  Media, by  the  chain  of  the  Zagrus.  It  was,  in  finct, 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  modem  Pacha-lik  of 
Mowlj  including  the  plain  land  below  tiie  KurdUUin 
and  Peraian  moontakis.  Its  original  name,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  is  best  repre- 
sented by  Atnria  CAroupia),  wt&ch  Strabo  (xvi.  736) 
says  was  part  of  Assyria  {as  understood  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote) :  al^ough  Dion  Caseins  seems  to 
consider  that  this  form  of  the  name  was  a  bar- 
barous mis-pronunciation.  In  later  times,  as  ap- 
pears firom  Pliny  (vi.  12)  and  Ammianns  Marcelii- 
nus  (xxiii.  6),  it  bore  the  name  of  Adiabene,  which 
was  properly  a  small  province  betweoi  the  Tigris, 
Lycus  (or  Zabatus),  and  the  Gordiaean  mountains. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxvilL;  PtoL  vi.  1.  §  2.) 

In  the  wider  sense  Assyria  comppehended  the 
whole  country  which  was  included  ia  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  736),  while  it  was 
often  confiranded  with  wQoining  nations  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers :  thus,  in  Virg.  {Georg.  ii.  465), 
"Assyrio  veneno"  is  used  for  "Tyrio;"  in  Nonn. 
Dionys.  (xli.  19)  the  Libanus  is  called  Assyrian ;  and 
in  Dion.  Perieg.  (v.  975)  the  Lenoo-Syrians  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadoda  are  tenned  Assyrians.  It  is  carious 
that  Scylax  of  Caryanda  placed  Assyria  among  the 
nations  on  the  Pontus  Enxinus,  between  the  Chalybcs 
and  Paphkgonia,  and  includes  in  it  the  river  Ther- 
modon  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Thermodon,  Sinopc, 
and  Hannene.  (ScyL  Car.  ap.  Hudson.  Geogr.  Graec. 
Min.  p.  33.)  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  has  preserved  a  tradition  (^Etgm.  Magn.  in 
voc.)  from  Xenocnites,  that  this  land  was  originally 
called  Euphratis,  then  Chaldaea,  and  hutly,  from 
Assyrus  the  son  of  Suses,  Assyria:  he  appears  also 
to  consider  it  as  the  same  as  Babylonia. 

The  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria  are  known 
imder  the  general  name  of  the  chiun  of  Zagrus, 
which  extoided,  under  various  denominations,  along 
the  whole  of  its  eastern  frontier  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
separated  it  from  Media  and  Persia. 

Its  rivers  may  be  all  considered  as  feeders  of  the 
Tigris,  and  bora  the  names  of  2Sabatns  (ZdEtforor), 
Zabas,  Zerbis,  or  Lycus,  which  rose  in  the  N.  moun- 
tains of  Annenia;  the  Bum^us  or  Bumddua;  the 
Caprus;  the  Tomadotus  or  Physcus  (;^6okos); 
the  SiUa  or  Delas,  —  probably  tiie  same  stream 
which  elsewhera  bean  the  names  of  Diabas,  Durus 
(AoG/Mf),  and  Gorgns  (P^pTvt);  and  the  Gyndcs. 
Its  provinces  aro  meoticDed  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabo 
under  the  following  names:  Atnria,  Calaome  or  Ca- 
lachene,  Chazene,  Arrhapachitis,  Adiabene,  Axbditis, 
Apolloniatis  or  Chalooitis,  and  Sittacene;  though 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  two  geogiapheis, 
both  as  to  their  relative  extent  and  as  to  their 
positions. 

Its  chief  cities  were:  Nimis  (i^  Kt^os),  its  roobt 
ancient  and  celebiated  capital,  Nineveh;  Ctceiphan 
(il  KTir<ri^y),  tiie  seat  of  government  under  the 
Parthian  rulers;  Arbela  (rk^Aptrika),  Gaugamela 
(t&  rauyafiii\a)f  Apollonia  ('AvoXAwrla),  Artemita 
(;Afn4fura),  Opis  Cnw«)i  CJ»«1»  (X4a«)  or  Ce- 
lonae  (KiAarrai),  and  Sittace  (Xtrrdxif)  or  Sitta 
(2(tto). 
^  A  full  description  of  these  mountains,  riven,  pro- 
vinces, and  towns  is  given  under  their  respe^Te 
names. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  distinguish  as 
accurately  as  we  can  between  the  hnd  or  territoiy 
comprehoided  under  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  the 
kingdom  or  empire  which  was  established  in  that 
country.    The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  strictly 


ASSYRIA. 

tfeakjaag,  only  a  small  pnnrixkoe,  at  first  probably 
fittie  iDOR  than  the  district  to  the  KE.  of  the  juno 
tioD  of  the  Tigria  and  the  Zahatna.  The  latter 
Taried  Ttxj  mnch,  both  m  power  and  extent,  accord- 
i^  to  the  indrndnal  influence  and  sncoessful  con- 
qeestB  of  particnlar  kings.  For  the  historj  of  the 
Aassynaa  empire  the  materials  at  oar  comniand  are 
extrandj  fimitod,  and  the  soorces  firom  which  we 
mast  draw  our  ooBclnflUMis  hare  not — with  the  ex- 
oeptkn  of  the  Bible,  whidi  onlj  describes  the  later 
pRtkn  of  As^rian  hktocy — been  preserved  to  ns  in 
the  works  of  the  original  writers.  Ckmsidenble  dia- 
oepaoej,  tfaaefine,  prevails  in  the  acconnts  which 
the  eofTkts  of  the  more  ancient  docnments  have  left 
to  as;  so  that  it  is  bj  no  means  easy  to  derive  from 
th^  eompBiuoQ  a  satia&ctorjr  view  of  the  origin  or 
pn^n^QS  of  this  andent  empire. 

It  seeoBs,  however,  useful  to  pat  together  sb  coi^ 
dself  as  possible  the  results  of  Uie  narratives  which 
occur  in  the  three  principal  and  differing  authorities; 
so  that  the  amonot  of  rod  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
fnm  them  may  be  more  readily  perceived.  We  shall 
tboefixe  state  what  is  known  of  Assyrian  history 
from:  1.  The  Bible.  2.  Herodotus.  3.  Cte8ias,and 
othen  who  have  more  or  less  borrowed  from  his 
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1.  Tke  BSbU.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  carfiest  notice  which  we  have  of  Assyria  is  that 
in  Gtm^  x.  10,  et  seq.,  in  which  Itimrod,  the  grand- 
soa  of  l^on,  is  mentioned  as  possessing  a  kingdom 
at  the  cities  of  Babd,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calndi,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar;  and  Assnr  as  having  gone  oat 
b^Bk  that  kad,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Besen.  The  inference  from 
tins  statement  is  that  the  countiy  round  Babel  (after- 
wards called  Babylonia)  "^na  the  elder  empire,  and 
.Assyria  (which,  according  to  universal  opinion,  has 
derived  its  name  finom  Assur)  a  colony  or  depen- 
d£ocy  of  Nimxod's  original  kingdom.  After  this  first 
notice  a  loog  period  dapsed,  duiiag  which  the  Bible 
has  BO  alhiuBnffi  to  Assyiia  at  all;  for  the  passages 
whire  that  name  oceurs  (iVtini.  zxiv.  22 ;  PsoL  Ixriii. 
9)  have  no  histmcsl  importance;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  Iffsnahftm,  king  of  Israel,  b.  a  769,  that 
we  have  any  mentioa  of  an  Asayiian  king.  From 
that  time,  bowever,  to  the  absorption  of  the  empire 
of  Assyria  Proper  into  that  of  Babylon,  we  have  a 
fiae  of  kings  in  the  Bible,  who  shall  be  briefly  men- 
tkned  here,  together  with  the  dates  during  which 
they  reigned,  according  to  the  general  consent  of 
ehraoologcn.  I.  Pul,  the  first  king  of  Aseyiia  in 
Holy  Scriptore,  invaded  Palestme  about  the  fortieth 
year  of  Uzriah,  B.  a  769  (2  Kings,  zv.  19),  but  was 
ladaoed  by  Menahem  to  retire,  on  receiving  a  present 
of  1000  taknts.  2.  Tiglath-pileser,  who  succeeded 
rul,  was  on  the  throne  befine  the  death  of  Pekah, 
king  of  lend,  b.  a  738,  and  had  previously  con- 
({oered  Syria  (2  Kings,  xv.  29,  xvi  5 — 9);  though 
the  precise  date  of  his  aecesnon  is  not  determinable. 
3.  About  ten  years  later  Shalmaneser  was  king,  in 
thebegizmingof  the  reign  of  Hoshea,B.c  730,  and  he 
was  stin  living  at  the  capture  of  Samaria,  b.  c.  721. 
(S  KingM,  xviL  1—9,  zviiL  9—11.)  4.  Senna^ 
dberib  was  on  the  throne  eight  years  after  the  fall  of 
Sasnaria,  and  must  therefore  have  succeeded  his 
&ther  between  b.  o.  721  and  713.  (2  Kings,  zviii. 
13;  Is.  zzzvi.  1.)  He  was  slain  by  his  sons  fifty-five 
dajB  after  his  flight  from  Palestine,  b.  c.  71 1 .  (Clin- 
ton,  F.  H.  pu  273;  TMi^  L  21.)  5.  Esariiaddon, 
bid  son,  sncceeded  Sennacherib  (2  Kings,  six.  37), 
bat  we  have  no  means  of  determining  from  the  Bible 


to  what  lenjgih  his  reign  extended.  During  some 
portion  of  it,  it  may  ^  inferred  from  the  story  of 
Manasseh  (2  Chnm,  zxxiiL  11)  that  he  was  master 
of  Babyl(HL  6.  Nabuchodonoeor  is  the  last  king  of 
Assyria  mcntioBed  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  he  im- 
mediately succeeded  Esarhaddon  we  have  no  means 
of  telling.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  fixed  to 
B.  c.  650,  as  it  coincided  with  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  Manasseh.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Median  king  Arphaxad  (Phraurtes), 
B.  c.  634,  and  the  expedition  of  Holophenies  against 
Judaea  ia  b.  a  633.  During  the  last  part  of 
it,  also^  the  invadon  of  the  Scythians  must  have 
occurred.  Subeequently  to  Nab«ichodoaosor  no 
kmg  of  Assyria  Proper  appears  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  may  be 
detenniiwd  to  the  year  b.  c.  606.     [Niirus.] 

2.  Eerod^tus.  The  notice  in  Herodotus  of  the 
history  of  Assyria  is  very  brief;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  because  he  had  already 
treated  of  As^rria  in  another  w(Hrk  which  is  now  lost 
(Hei.  L  106 — 184);  if,  indeed,  we  may  infer  from 
those  passages  that  Herodotus  really  did  compose  a 
separate  work  on  Assyrian  histcvy. 

According  to  him  (Her.  i  95),  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  lasted  520  years,  when  the  Medians  re- 
volted. Now,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the 
Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  Sennacherib^  ia  b.  c.  711.  According,  therefore, 
to  this  theory,  the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  dated 
from  about,  b.  o.  1231.  Josephus  (^Ant.  x.  2)  con- 
firms this  for  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the 
Modes;  though  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  Bible 
proves  that  &»  Assyrian  empire  was  not  overthrown, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  Median  dkefiM;iion.  Herodotus 
mentions  afterwards  (Her.  L  106)  the  capture  of 
Ninns  (Nineveh)  by  Cyaxares  the  Mede;  the  date  of 
which  — allowing  for  Uie  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
nomad  ScTthisn  iavaaon — eoinddes,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  ^Nnrus},  with  the  year  b.  c.  606.  Herodo- 
tus says  httle  more  about  Assyria  Proper.  When, 
as  in  i.  177 — 178,  he  speaks  of  Assyria  and  the 
great  cities  which  it  contamed,  it  is  dear  from  the 
context  that  he  is  speaking  of  Babylonia;  and  when, 
as  in  vii.  63,  he  is  descrilmig  the  arms  of  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  evidently  means 
the  inhabitants  of  K.  W.  Mesopotamia,  for  he  adds 
that  the  people  whom  the  Greein  called  Syri,  were 
termed  by  the  Barbarians,  AssyriL 

3.  CUsias»  The  remains  of  Assyrian  history  in 
Cteaas,  preserved  by  Diodoms  (ii.  1 — 31 X  difler 
widely  from  the  Bible  and  Herodotus.  According  to 
him,  l^ns,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  Semi- 
lamis,  and  she  by  her  son  Ninyas,  who  was  followed 
by  thirty  kings,  of  whom  Sardanapalus  was  the  last. 
A  period  of  1306  years  is  given  to  these  thirty-three 
reigns,  the  last  of  which,  according  to  his  chronology, 
must  have  been  in  b.  a  876, — as  Gtesias  adds  four 
reigns  (158  years)  to  the  128  years  which  Herodo- 
tus gives  for  the  continuance  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Medes.  On  this  theory,  the  commencement  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  in  b.  c.  2182 ; 
and,  to  make  the  story  in  Gtesias  harmonize  at  all 
with  the  Bible  and  Herodotus,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Median  revolts:  the  first,  a  partial 
one,  in  b.  c.  876,  when  the  Medes  became  indepen- 
dent of  Assyria,  but  did  not  destroy  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment; and  the  second,  and  more  complete  one,  in 
B.  c,  606,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians, 
they  sacked  Ninus  (Nineveh),  and  put  an  end  to  the 
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nparmte  ezisteiioe  of  the  Aflsyriaa  empire.  Cteslas 
himaelf  imagmed  that  Ninereh  wm  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Median  rerolt  (Diod.  ii.  7), — the 
onlj  one,  indeed,  mentioned  hj  him. 

Many  writers  have  more  or  less  foDowed  Ctesias 
in  assigning  a  veiy  high  antiquity  to  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Thus  Stmbo  (xvi.  p.  737) — grooping  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  together,  as  coontries  inhabited 
l^  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  generically  Syrians 
— states  that  Ninns  founded  Nineveh,  and  hu  wife 
Semiramis  Babylon;  and  that  he  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  his  descendants  to  the  time  of  Sardana- 
palns  and  Arbaces.  He  adds  that  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  Modes,  and  that  Ninus  (its  capital)  ceased  to 
exist  in  consequoice   (it<paylff&ri  wapaxprifia  fierii 

Nicolcnu  I>am.{ap.  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  229)  makes 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  the  first  rulers  of  Kinus. 
AemUuu  Sura  (ap.  Fie/Zetum,  L  1,  6)  gives  1995 
years  as  the  time  from  Ninus  to  Antiodius,  which 
would  place  the  commencement  of  the  emjure  at 
B.  c.  2185.  Justin  (i.  1, 3)  mentions  Ninns,  Semi^ 
ramis,  and  Ninyas,  in  succession,  and  adds  that  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  afterwards  called  Syrians,  ruled 
1300  years,  and  that  Sardanapalus  was  their  last 
king.  VeUeim  (i.  6)  gives  1070  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  makes  its  trans- 
ference to  the  Medes  occur  770  years  before  his 
time.  Durit  {ap.  Athenaeum,  zii.  p.  529,  a.)  men- 
tions the  names  of  Arbaces  and  Sardanapalus,  but 
describes  the  fate  of  the  latter  differently  from  other 
writers.  Abydemu  {ap.  Euad>.  Ckron,  i.  12,  p. 
36)  speaks  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  places  the 
last  king  Sardanapalus  67  yean  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  840.  Castor  {ap.  Euseb.  Chron. 
i.  13,  p.  36)  calls  Belus  the  first  Assyrian  king  in 
the  days  of  the  Giants ;  and  names  Ninus,  Semiramis, 
Zames  (or  Ninyas),  and  their  descendants  in  order, 
to  Sardanapalus. 

CephaUon — according  to  Suidas,  an  historian  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  15,  p.  41) — 
followed  Otesias  in  most  particulars,  but  made  Sar- 
danapalus the  twenty-sixth  king,  and  placed  his 
accession  in  the  1013th  year  of  the  emjnre,  throwing 
back  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  270  years. 
According  to  him,  ^erefore,  the  Median  independence 
b^an  in  B.C.  1150,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
B.  a  2184.  Eusebius  himself  mentions  thirty-six 
kings,  and  gives  1240  years  from  Ninus  to  Sardana- 
palus; placing  the  Median  revolt  fbrty-three  years 
before  01.  1,  or  at  B.  a  813.  (Euseb.  Chron.  i. 
p.  114.)  Gtorgvus  SynceUus  (p.  92,  B.)  commences 
with  Belus,  and  reckons  forty-one  reigns,  and  1460 
years ;  placing  the  commencement  in  b.  c.  2285,  and 
the  termination  in  b.  c.  826.  His  increased  number  is 
produced  by intenmlating  four  reigns  after  the  twenty- 
seventh  king  of  Eusebius.  Lastly,  AgatkUu  (ii.  25, 
p.  120)  gives  1306,  and  Augustine  {Civ.  Dei,  xviii 
21)  1305  years,  for  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning  the 
Ttews  of  Ctesias  and  his  sucoessors  on  the  subject  of 
the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  because  it  seemed 
of  importance  that  all  which  hi^  been  handed  down  to 
OS  should  be  made  accessible  to  students.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  maintain  that  Ctesias  has  given  us  the  his- 
tory as  it  really  was,  because  it  is  contrary  to  universal 
experience  that  there  should  be  so  numerous  a  succes- 
sion of  kings,  reigning  in  order  for  the  nxmiber  of 
years  which  must  on  the  average  have  fallen  to  each, 
—and  this,  too,  in  an  Oriental  land,  where  the  per- 
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petuity  of  any  one  dynasty  is  &r  Ices  oommon  than 
m  Europe.  Yet,  though  the  list  of  kings  and  their 
number  may  be  wholly  imaginary,  though  thoe  may 
never  have  been  either  a  Ninus  (vSeminuniSjthe  state- 
ment of  Ctesias — who,  as  Court  Physician  to  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  had  abundant  opportuni^  of  consult- 
ing, and  did  consult  the  royal  records  (/SmrtXijraf  S<- 
<p04pai) — is  valuable,  as  indicating  a  general  belief 
that  the  As^rian  emjnre  ascended  to  a  far  remoter 
antiquity  thui  that  assigned  to  it  by  Herodotus.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  neoessaxyto  suppoee  that  the  records  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  contradict  each  other;  thoogh, 
as  we  have  shown,  there  is  considerable  discrepancy 
between  them.  A  veiy  acute  writer  (Fei^g;iissan, 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  PersepoUs,  Land.  1851, 
p.  43)  has  conjectured,  and,  we  think  with  soom 
probability  on  his  side,  that  the  two  accounts  ocni&in 
and  elucidate  one  anotiier,  and  that  one  is  the  neoes- 
sazy  complement  to  the  other;  though  we  oonfbss 
we  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  some  of  the  chrono- 
logical arguments  which  he  adduces. 

Aocor^ig  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  earlier  period 
given  by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  revolt,  which  that 
author  says  took  place  by  the  agency  of  Aibaces  the 
Mede  and  Belesys  the  Babylonian,  is  tobe  aoooonted 
for  on  the  suppontion,  that  the  result  of  the  out- 
break was  the  establishment  of  Arbaoes  and  his 
descendants  on  the  throne  of  Ninus,  under  the  name 
of  Ari>acidae ;  and  that  Herodotus  does  not  allude  to 
tliis,  because  he  Is  speaking  only  of  a  native  revolu- 
tion under  Deiooes,  which  he  placed  100  years  later. 
Mr.  Fezgnsson  considers  that  this  theory  is  proved 
by  a  passage  whidi  Diodorus  quotes  frotD.  (possibly 
some  lost  work  of)  Herodotus,  in  which  Herodotus 
states  that  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
.empire  by  the  Medes,  and  the  election  of  D^oces  an 
interregnum  of  several  generati<ms  occurred  (Diod.  ii. 
32).  We  confess,  however,  that,  though  much  in- 
genuity has  been  shown  in  its  defence,  we  are  not 
converts  to  this  new  theory,  but  are  content  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  B.C.  711,  and  that 
even  then,  agreeably  with  what  the  Bible  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  suppose,  no  change  of  dynasty 
took  place  —  and  that,  though  Media  continued  fat 
some  years  mdependcnt  of  the  As^rrian  power,  it 
was  not  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Ninus  (Nineveh) 
about  B.  c.  606,  that  the  Medes  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely subduing  the  territory  which  had  belcmged 
for  so  many  years  to  the  Elder  Empire. 

With  r^ard  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  commencing  with  Pul,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  identifications  with 
classical  names  which  have  been  determined  by  chro- 
nological students.  Mr.  Clinton  {F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  263 
— ^283)  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  lean- 
ing, az^  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  outline  of 
what  follows.  According  to  Mr.  Clinton,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Sennacherib  of  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
correspond  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Pdyhistor  and 
Abydenus,  who  have  ascribed  to  him  many  scis 
which  are  much  more  likely  to  be  true  of  his  son 
Esarhaddon.  Esathaddon  (under  the  name  of  Sar- 
danapalus)  loses  the  Median  Empire,  and  is  com- 
memorated as  the  founder  of  Tarsus  and  Ancfaiale 
(Schol.  ta  Aristoph.  Aves,  ▼.  1022  ;  Athen.  zii.  p. 
529).  Again,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus  is 
meet  likely  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Ju- 
dith, who  reigned  44  years,  and  invaded  Judaea 
27  years  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The 
combined   testimony  of  HeUanicuSi   Callisthenes, 
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and  Cfitaidiiis,  go  to  eBUUiah  the  &ct  that  the 
aodcnts  bdieWid  in  two  Svdanapali — one,  a  war- 
Eke  prince  who  was  reigning  when  the  Medee  re- 
TQlted,and  who  seems  to  oorrespond  with  the  Scrip- 
toral  EsBzliaddan ;  and  the  other,  named  Saiacos  bj 
AbjdenQSfbntby  Ct«rias,iSiHlanajmlos,whowasluxn- 
rioiis  and  efienunate  in  his  habits,  bat  who,  when 
hs  capital  was  attacked,  made  a  galhmt  defence, 
and  was  bomt  in  his  palaoe,  on  the  capture  of  his 
city.  The  Bible,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  king  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
tzmeof  the  fidl  of  Nineveh.  Again,  it  appears  from 
ALrrtuUr  Poljhistor  and  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
that  Bal^kn  laid  always  kings  of  her  own  from  the 
cariiest  timese  thai  they  were  sometimes  subject  to 
tbe  Aflsynans,  and  sometimes  independent — and 
thai  they  nerer  acquired  extensive  dinninian  till  the 
time  of  Kdmchadnexzar.  The  same  view  is  oon- 
finned  aa  we  have  seen  from  the  narrative  in  the 
Bible  (S  Kkifft  xviL  24. ;  Em^  ir,  2). 

li  may  be  remarked,  thai  Clinton,  agreeing  with 
Usher  and  Prideanx,  attempts  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  and  they  call  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  supposing  thai  the  first  tenni- 
nsted  in  the  revolts  of  Uie  Modes,  but  that  the  latter 
was  t^i^itrtmmA  to  tho  tuno  of  the  final  destruction  of 
luneveh.  We  confess  thai  we  see  no  advantage  in 
maintaining  any  sudi  distinction.  It  is  dear  thai 
an  Assyrian  Boyal  house  continued  exerdaing  great 
power  tiU  the  hSl  of  Kineveh,  whether  we  tenn  that 
power  an  empire  or  a  monsJxJiy ;  and  we  are  not 
oonvineed  that  there  is  any  statement  of  weight  in 
soy  andent  author  from  which  it  may  be  satis- 
fibctocily  inferred  thai  there  was  any  change  in  the 
rafing  dynas^.  One  great  impediment  to  the  correct 
compariaon  of  the  account  in  the  Bible  with  those  in 
profrne  antiiors,  is  the  great  variety  of  names  under 
which  the  Asayrisn  rulers  are  named — add  to  which 
the  strong  probability  that  at  the  period  ct  the  com- 
pletion of  the  records  of  the  Bible,  the  name  As- 
syria was  not  used  with  its  proper  strictness,  and 
beoee  that  some  rulen  who  are  there  called  kings  of 
Assyria  were  xcaDy  chief  governors  of  Babylonia  or 
MBBopotamia. 

TIk  late  remarkable  discoveries  in  Assyria,  many 
of  them,  as  may  &iriy  be  presumed,  upon  the  rite 
of  its  andent  capital  Ninus,  have  thrown  an  unex- 
pected ligbt  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  peqile  of  that  land.  The  world  are 
greatly  indditod  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  excava- 
tioos  in  that  oonntiy  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Layard  and  M.  Botta,  and  it  is  probably  only 
nrfiisiisry  that  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  have 
been  disinterred  should  be  fully  decyphered,  for 
us  to  kaofw  more  of  the  eariy  history  of  Assyria 
than  we  do  at  present  of  any  other  Eastern  na- 
tion. Already  a  great  step  has  been  made  to- 
wards this  enid,  and  CoL  Bawfinson,  who  has  been 
so  hunomably  distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
decyphennoit  of  the  Bock  Inscriptions  of  Da- 
reins  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  with  other  scholars  in 
Fi^JaiMJ  and  France,  has  made  oonsidersble  pro- 
gress in  detennining  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Assyrian  Cundform  records.  It  is  premature  here 
to  attempt  to  lay  before  the  public  the  results  of 
their  investigaiions,  as  the  constant  discoveij  of  new 
'inscripCioos  tends  almoet  necessarily  to  change,  or  at 
least  to  modify  oonsiderably,  previous  statements, 
sod  earlier  theories.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
generally,  thaiall  that  has  yet  been  done  appears  to 
show  thai  the  monuments  oi  andent  Assyria  ascend 
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to  a  veiy  early  period  ;  that  many  towns,  known 
from  other  sources  to  have  been  of  very  andent 
foundation,  have  been  recognised  upon  the  inscrip. 
tions,  and  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ruling  dty 
Minns  and  the  kings  resident  in  it  poesessed  a  veiy 
extensive  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the  15th  ccn- 
tniy  B.  c.  Those  who  widi  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  Uie  disooveries  of  the  inscriptions  will  find  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  Bawlinson,  Jottnu  of  At.  Soc 
voL  xii.  pi.  2,  voL  xiv.  pt  1 ;  Hincks,  Jbid.  vol.  zii. 
pt.  1  ;  Botta,  MSm.  sur  TEcrUm-e  Autfr,,  Paris, 
8vo.  1846;  Lowenstein,  Zttaide  dechiffr.  de  TEcriL 
Augr.  Paris,  4ta  1850.  [V.] 

ASTA  ("Airra),  a  oonsidersble  dty  in  the  in* 
tenor  of  Liguria,  on  the  river  Tanarus,  still  called 
AhL  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy; 
the  former  reckons  it  among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  ** 
of  Uguria,  while  the  latter  ssngns  it  the  rank  of 
a  colony.  It  probably  became  such  under  the  em- 
peror Tr^.  (Plln.  ill.  5.  s.  7;  PtoL  iii.  I.  §  45; 
Zumpt,  d6  Cohniity  p.  403.)  We  learn  from  Pliny 
that  it  was  noted  for  its  manulscture  of  pottery 
(xxxv.  12.  S.46).  Claudian  alludes  to  a  rictory 
gained  by  Stilioon  over  the  Goths  under  the  walls 
of  Asta,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  such 
an  event.  (i>e  VJ.  Cons.  Honor.  204.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Boman  empre,  and  we 
learn  from  Paulina  Diaoonus,  who  terms  it  "  Civitas 
Astensis,"  thai  it  still  continued  to  be  so  under  the 
Lombards.  (P.  Disc.  iv.  42.)  The  name  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  Tabnla  to  B(uAa  or  Hana.  The 
modem  dty  of  Atti  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  I^edmont,  and  gives  the  name  oSAstigiana 
to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  an  epi- 
scopal see,  and  contains  a  popuktion  of  24.000 
souls.  [E.  H.  Bi] 

ASTA  (^Atm:  Astensis:  Ro.  at  Mua  de  A»ta)j 
an  sndent  city  of  the  Celtid  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  an  aestuary  of  the  Ovif  of  Cadiz^  100  stadia 
from  the  port  of  Gades.  (StraU  Hi.  pp.  140,  141, 
14.3.)  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  406)  places  it 
on  the  bigh  road  from  Gades  to  Hispalis  and  Cor- 
duba,  16  M.  P.  from  the  Portus  Gaditanus,  and  27 
fromUgia.  MeU  (iii  l.§4)8peaks  of  it  as  procv/ 
a  Utore.  It  was  the  ancient  and  usual  place  of 
meeting  for  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Gades 
(Strab.  p.  141),  and  its  importance  is  confirmed  by 
its  very  antique  autonomous  coins.  The  old  Spanish 
root  AsT,  fbimd  also  in  Astafa,  Anrioi,  AnuBA, 
Aktures,  AsrruBXGA,  is  supposed  to  signify  a  hiU- 
'Jortrett. 

Under  the  Bomans,  Asta  became  a  colony,  with 
the  epithet  Begia,  and  bdonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Hispalis.  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  8;  coin  with  epgraph 
p.  COL.  ABTA.  RE.  F.)  It  is  mentioned  tWloe  in 
Roman  history.  (Liv.  xxxix.  21,  b.  a  186;  BelL 
Hup.  36,  B.  c  45.) 

Its  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  road 
through  it,  are  seen  ona  hill  between  XereM  and  Tri- 
hiffena,  which  bears  the  name  of  Meta  de  Asia. 
Some  place  it  at  Xeres,  which  is  iiMre  probably  the 
andent  Abido.  (Flores,  JSsp.  S.  xii.  p.  60,  Med. 
Esp.  iiL  98;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  15;  Ukert,  iL  1,  p. 
856.)  [P.S.] 

ASTABE'NE  QArrngip^,  Idd.  Charax  :  Eth. 
Astabeni ;  'Acrrafftyf of,  or  'A<rravi|f o(,  or  Sroviirof, 
PtoL  vL  9.  {  5,  vi.  17.  §  3),  according  to  Isidore,  a 
district  between  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  containing 
twelve  villages  and  one  town  of  note  called  Asaac, 
or,  more  probably,  Anacia.     It  eeems  doubtful 
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whether  the  mune  of  the  region  and  its  inhabitants 
ought  not  to  be  Artabene  and  Artabeni  respectively. 
According  to  Ptolemy  the  Astabeni  were  a  people 
of  Hjrcania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspan.  The 
AsTACEKi  <k  Plin.  (IL  105, 109)  an  probably  the 
saine  people.  [V.] 

ASTABORAS.     [NilusJ 

A'STACUS  CAffroKos :  Eth.  'Affrcuniuls,  'Atrrd- 
Kios)j  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Acamania,  on  the  bay 
now  called  Dragamutif  one  side  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  promontory  anciently  named  Crithote.  The 
ruins  of  Astacus  are  probably  those  described  by 
Loake  as  below  a  monastery  of  St.  Elias,  and  which 
he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Crithote.  There  was, 
however,  no  town  Crithote,  but  only  a  promontory  of 
this  name;  and  Leake  has  misuiulerstood  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  (p.  459),  in  which  Crithote  is  men- 
tioned.* A&tacns  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Cephallenia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  it  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  named 
Evarchns,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Athenians  (b.c. 
431 ),  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a  Greek  inscription,  the  date  of  which 
is  subsequent  to  B.a  219.  (Strab.  /.  e.;  Steph. 
Byx.  «.  v.;  Thnc.  ii.  30,  33,  102;  Scylax,  p.  13; 
Ptol.  iii  14;  BSckh,  Cwrpiu  Inaeript.,  Ko.  1793; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  4,  seq.) 

A'STACUS('A<rToic<J*:  £tA. 'Aaroic^wr,  'Aord- 
Kior),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  and 
a  colony  from  Megara  and  Athens.  (Strab.  p.  563.) 
Menmon  (Phot  Bibl,  224)  says  that  the  first  co- 
lonists came  from  M^ara,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeentli  Olympiad,  and  those  from  Athens  came 
afterwards.  Mela  (i.  19)  calls  it  a  colony  of  Megara. 
It  appears  that  this  city  was  also  called  Olbia;  for 
Scylax  (p.  35),  who  mentions  the  golf  of  Olbia  and 
Olbia,  does  not  mention  Astacus;  and  Strabo,  who 
namesAstacuSjdoes  not  mention  Olbia.  Hie  mythical 
stoiy  of  Astacus  being  founded  by  Astacoa,  a  son  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Olbia,  &vour8  the  sup- 
position of  the  Identi^  of  Astacus  and  Olbia.  (Steph. 
t.  V.  'AffraK6s.)  Astacus  was  seized  by  Doedalsus, 
the  first  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  war  between  Zi- 
poetes,  one  ^  his  successors,  and  Lysimachus,  the 
place  was  destroyed  or  damaged.  Nioomedes  II., 
tlie  son  of  Zipoetcs,  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
his  city  of  Nicomedia  (/smtiii),  b.  o.  264.  Astacus 
appears  to  have  been  near  Uie  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Astacus,  and  it  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  a 
spot  called  OvoscAt^,  and  also  BathkeU. 

Nicomedia  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  Astacus 
[Nicomedia]  ;  it  is  described  by  Memnon  as  oppo- 
site to  Astacus.  [G.  L.J 

A'STAPA('A<rraira:  i:<A.'A<rrav«ubi,  Astapenses: 
EsteplHy  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in 
an  open  plain  on  the  S.  maigin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baetis,  celebrated  for  its  fate  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Its  firm  attachment  to  Carthage  had  made 
it  so  obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  that,  though  it  was 
perfectly  indefensible,  its  inhabitants  resolved  to  hdki 
out  to  the  las^  when  besieged  by  Marcius,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sdpio,  and  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
city  by  fire,  nther  than  fall  into  his  hands.  ( Appian, 
Hitp.  33 ;  Liv.  xxviii.  22.)    A  coin  is  extant,  bear- 

*  The  word  voKlxmi  in  this  passage  refers  to  the 
place  of  tliis  name  in  the  Thradan  Chersonesus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  cursorily,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  promontory  in  Acar- 
nania.     (Hoffmann,  Grieehmlandf  p.  450.) 
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ing  its  name,  the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  is 
questionable.  It  was  not,  as  Hardooin  thought,  the 
OsTiPPO  of  Pliny:  its  total  destruction  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  its  name  from  the  Itineraries  and  tlie 
pages  of  the  geographers.  (Morales,  Ant  xL  28 ; 
Florez,  vol.  iii.  p.  16;  Sestinl,  p.  33;  Eckhd,  vol.  i. 
p.  16;  Ukert,  i.  2,  p.  360.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTAPUS.     [NiLUS.] 

ASTE'LEPHUS  ('A<rrcA.c^f),  one  of  the  small 
rivers  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  and  &lling 
iato  the  Euxine  120  stadia  S.  of  Dioscorias  or  Se- 
bastopolis,  and  30  stadia  N.  of  the  river  Hippus. 
(Arrian.  Perip.  PonL  Etae.  9,  10;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  It 
is  also  called  Stdippon  (jGeogr,  Bav.)  and  Stempeo 
(Tab.  Peuf.).  Di&rent  modem  writars  attempt  to 
id«itify  it  with  different  streams  of  the  many  on  this 
coast:  namely,  the  Marhhotda  or  Tamisiaek,  the 
Mohri  or  Abt»j  the  Shijam  or  KeUukol^  and  the 
Kodor.  (Ukert,  voL  iiL  pL  2,  p.  204;  Mannert,  voL 
iv.  p.  394;  Fort)iger,  voL  ii.  p.  443.)        [P.S.] 

ASTEltL/L  [Demw.] 

ASTE^RION.    [Aroos,  p.  201,a.] 

A'STERIS  CAoTfpfs,  Hom., 'A(rr«p<a),  an  island 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  where  the  suitora 
laid  in  wait  fax  Telemachus  (m  his  return  fimnn  Pe- 
loponnesus (Hom.  Od.  iv.  846).  This  island  gave 
rise  to  considerable  dispute  among  the  ancient  com- 
mentators. Demetrius  of  Scepsis  maintained  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  existence;  but  this  was  denied 
by  Apollodoms,  who  stated  that  it  contained  a  town 
called  Alaloomenae.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  x.  pp.  456, 
457).  Some  modem  writers  identify  Asteris  wiUi  a 
rocky  islet,  now  called  DysoalUo;  but  as  this  island 
lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait  between 
Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  suitors  as  a  place  of  ambush  fbra 
vessel  coining  from  the  south.  (Mure,  Tow  w 
Groeee,  voL  i.  p.  62 ;  Kruse,  ItdUu,  vol.  iL  pt  iL 
p.  454.) 

ASTE'RIUM  CAordpiov:  Eth.  *AoTtptAnis\  a 
town  of  Thessaly,  menti<Mied  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  "  Asterinm  and  the  white  summits  of  Titanus." 
(^'Aeripiov  Tirdyotd  re  A.cvir&  jrcffnymi,  JL  iL  735.) 
Asterinm  was  said  to  be  the  same  dty  as  Peiresia  or 
Pdresiae  (Steph.  B.  #.  v.  *Aar4ptov),  which  is  do- 
scribed  by  ApoUanius  Rhodins  (i.  35)  as  placed  near 
the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeos,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Or|diica  as  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Apidanos  and  Enipeus.    (Orphic  Argon.  164.) 
Leake  remarks  that  both  these  descriptians  may  be 
applied  to  the  hill  of  Vhkkdj  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  the  Enipeus 
and  that  of  the  united  stream  with  the  Pendus,  and 
at  no  great  distance  firom  either  confluence.     Then 
are  some  ruins  at  VhkkOf  which  represent  Asterinm 
or  Pdresiae;  while  the  white  calcareous  rocks  of  the 
hill  explain  and  justify  the  epitliet  which  Homer 
gives  to  Titanns.    Strabo  (ix.  p.  439),  who  places 
Titanus  near  Ame,  also  speaks  of  its  white  colour. 
Pdresiae  is  said  by  ApoUonius  (L  c.)  to  have  been 
near  Mount  PhyUdum,  which  Leake  suj^oaes  to  be 
the  heights  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  of 
VloiAd.     Near  Mount  Phylldum  Stnbo  (ix.  p. 
435)  places  a  dty  Phyllus,  noted  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  PhyUdus.     Statins  {Thd>.  iv.  45)  calls  this 
dty  Phylli.    The  town  of  Irksiae,  mentioned  by 
Liyy  (xxxii.  13),  is  perhaps  a  false  reading  for 
Peiresiae.     (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p. 
322,  seq.) 

ASTI'GI,  ASTFGIS  C^ortyls,  PtoLu.  4.  §  14; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  141,  corrupted  into  '^irr^rat  in  all  the 
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3ISS.).  1.  AanarTjLXA  Colohia  Auousta  Fir- 
XJL  (^Ecija),  was,  under  the  Bomans,  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Tfi^fimia  Baetica,  and  the  seat  of  a 
comrtiUifB  jwridicm.  It  stood  in  the  plain  of  the 
Baeds,  some  distance  5.  of  the  river,  on  its  tribataiy 
the  ShyiKg  (GemZ),  which  b^an  here  to  be  navi- 
gable. It  was  mt  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Cgcdnha  (Cordovo)  and  Emerita  (Merida)  to  His- 
poiis  (JSevSle)^  at  the  respectiTe  distances  of  36  M.  P., 
105  IL  P.,  and  58  M.  P.  (/<i».  AnL  pp.  413, 414; 
Meia,  iL  6.  §  4;  PUn.  iiL  1.  s.  3;  Florez,  Etp.S,  z. 
PL  72.) 

9.  AsTiGi  Vetvs  (^AUaneda)^  a  free  dty  of  His- 
pasoa  Baedca,  N.  of  Antiqoaria  {AnUquera)^  be- 
loDcii)^  to  the  Ckmventus  Astigitanns  [see  No.  1]. 
(Plin.  iiL  1.  8.  3;  Flares,  Etp,8.  z.  p.  74.) 

3.  JjTlAESSES.      [AkTIGI.]  [P.  S.] 

ASTBAEUM  (Liv.  xl.  24;  ^Atrrpaia,  Steph.  B. 
«.  r.;  htrrpmovj  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  27),  a  town  of 
Paeooia  in  Macedonia,  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Striaatta.  Adian  (JS.  An.  xv.  1)  speaks  of  a  river 
Astncna,  flowing  between  Thessalonica  and  Berrhoea, 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Vis- 
tritzm.  Ta&I,  however,  oonjectnres  that  Astraeos 
in  Aelim  is  a  fiUse  reading  for  Axins.  (Leake, 
Sorihem  Greece,  vol.  iiL  pp.  293,  466,  seq.;  Tafel, 
Tkeeaalamea^  p.  312,  seq.) 

ASTRT7HCA<rr/Mir:^«<r«0*  1.  AtowninCynoria 
oi  the  coast,  and  tlw  first  town  in  Argolis  towards 
the  firootien  of  Laoonia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pto> 
kmj  akfoe  (iiL  16.  §  11),  bat  is  coijectared  by 
Leake  to  hare  been  the  maritime  fivtress  in  the 
Voildni^  of  which  the  Aeginetae  were  internipted  by 
the  At>?«^t*«i  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  (Thnc.  iv.  57.)  The  place  was  situated 
on  a  pctxnontoiy,  which  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Ha«  there  are  still  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient 
walL  (Leake,  JlTorea,  voL  ii.  p.  484,  seq.;  Boss, 
Ptiopotmeej  pi  162.) 

A'STUBACAoTvpa).  1.  A  small  islet  on  the  coast 
of  Latiam,  he^reen  Antium  and  Circeii,  at  the  month 
of  a  zifvr  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  at  the 
soutfaan  loot  of  the  Alban  hiBs,  and  has  a  coarse  of 
ahoot  20  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  Storas  (2t^ 
pas)  \fj  Stiabo,  who  tells  us  that  it  had  a  place  of 
aacbofage  at  its  month  (▼.  p.  232).  It  was  on  the 
bazkks  of  this  obscure  stream  that  was  fought,  in 
B.  c.*338,  the  last  great  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Latins,  in  which  the  oonsnl  G.  Uaenios  to- 
tally defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Antium,  Lanu- 
'nam,  Axida  and  Velitrae.  (Liv.  viii.  13.)  At  a 
mndh  later  period  the  little  island  at  its  mouth,  and 
itit  whole  aiyacent  coast,  became  occupied  with  Bo- 
man  villas;  among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  Cicero,  to  ^iriuch  he  repeatedly  alludes  in  his 
fettecB,  and  which  ho  describes  as  "  locus  amoenus 
ct  in  man  ipso,**  commanding  a  view  both  of  Antium 
and  Circeii  {ad  Att.  xiL  19,  40,  ad  Fam.  vi.  19). 
It  was  from  thence  that,  on  learning  hu  proscription 
by  the  trinmvirs,  he  embarked,  with  the  intention  of 
eaea|ang  to  join  Brutus  in  Haoedonia;  a  resolution 
idttch  he  afterwards  unfortunately  abandoned.  (Plat. 
Cic  47.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  also  that  Astura 
was  the  owaffi<ypal  resort  both  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Suet.  Ayff.  97,  Tib.  72),  and  existing  remains 
prove  that  many  of  the  Boinan  nobility  must  have 
had  villas  there.  (See  Nibby,  Dmiomi  di  Roma, 
vtd.  L  pp.  267 — ^277.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  ever  was  a  town  of  the  name,  as  asserted  by 
Senrius  (ad  Aen.  vii.  80 1 ).  The  island  was  at  some 
time  or  other  joined  to  tlie  mainland  by  a  bridge  or 
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causeway,  and  it  thus  became,  as  it  now  remains,  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  fortified  tower,  called  the  Torre  di  Aetura,  a 
picturesque  object,  con8|»cttous  both  from  Antium 
and  the  Circeian  headland,  and  the  only  one  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  low  and  sandy  coast  be- 
tween them.  The  Tab.  Peut.  reckons  Astura  7  miles 
from  Antium,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  true 
distance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Storab  of  Strabo  is 
the  same  with  the  Astura,  which  Festus  also  tells 
us  was  often  called  Stnra  (p.  317,  ed.  MQll.);  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  **  Satnrae  ptdus" 
of  Virgil  {Aen.yiL  801)  to  refer  to  the  same  lo- 
cality. [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  (Ezla  or  Eetola),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonensis,  in  the  NW.,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Cantabri,  the  prokingatioD  of  the  Pyrenees, 
flows  S.  through  the  country  of  the  Astubks;  and, 
after  receiving  several  other  riven  that  drain  the 
great  plain  of  Leon,  it  fidls  into  the  Durius  (Douro) 
on  its  N.  side.  (Floras,  iv.  12;  Oros.  vL  21;  Isi- 
dor.  JSiym.  ix.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

A'STURES  (sing.  Astur,  in  poets;  Atrrvpct, 
Strab.  ilL  pp.  153,  155,  167 ;  Dion  Cass.  liit.  25; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Qrater,  InecripL 
p.  193,  No.  3,  p.  426,  No.  5,  &c:  At{j.  Astur  and 
Astnricns;  Astnrica  gens,  SO.  ItaL  xvi.  584;  'Air- 
ro^ioi,  Strab.  p.  162;  'Acrroupot,  Ptol  ii.  6.  §  28; 
i.  e.  nighkmdersj  see  Asta),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  extending  from  the  N.  coast 
to  the  river  Durius  (Dom^),  between  the  Gallaeci 
on  the  W.  and  the  Cantabri  and  Celtiberi  on  the 
£.,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  W.  of  the  great  plain 
of  Leon  and  partly  in  the  plain  itself.  They  were 
dirided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cantidirian  mountains 
(M.  Vinnius);  those  between  the  mountains  and  the 
coast  (in  the  Astunas)  being  called  Trahsmom- 
TANi,  and  those  S.  of  the  monntauis  (in  Leon  and 
VaUadolid)  Auoustahi,  names,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  difierence  between  the  Roman  subjects 
of  the  plain  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast  They  comprised  a  population 
of  240,000  free  persons,  divided  into  22  tribes  (Plin. 
I.  c),  of  which  Ptolemy  mentions  the  following 
names :  Landati  (Landenses,  Plin.),  Brigaecini 
(Trigaecini,  Flor.),  Bedunenses,  Omiod,  Lungones, 
Saelini,  Superatii,  Amad,  Tibures,  Egnrri  or  Gi- 
gurri  (Cigurri,  Plin.),  and  the  Paedci,  on  the  pe- 
ninsula dl  C.  dt  PeRae  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34),  to 
which  Pliny  adds  the  Zoelae,  near  the  coast,  cele- 
brated for  their  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  4,  xix.  2.) 

The  country  of  the  Astures  (Astoria,  Plin.:  'Ad*- 
rovpia,  Ptol.),  was  for  the  most  part  moTmtainons 
ftnd  abounded  in  mines  More  gold  was  found  in 
Astuiia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
supply  was  regarded  as  more  lasting  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  (Plm.  xxxiiL  4.  s.  21.) 
To  this  the  poets  make  frequent  allusions:  t,g. 
SU.IU1.L231: 

Aitur  avarfu, 

Comp.  viL  755. 

Callaicit  quidqmd/odit  Astur  in  arviSy 

Mart.  X.  16. 

Merterit  Atturii  scrutator  pallidiu  auri, 

Lucan.  iv.  298. 

(according  to  Oudendorp's  emendation:  comp.  Stat. 

SUv.  iv.  7.  13,  Pallidua  fossor concolor 

auro,  and  Claudian.  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybr.  50.) 
Asturia  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
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the  small  ambling  Spanish  jennet,  described  by 
Pliny  (Tin.  42.  s.  67),  Silios  Itaficus  (UL  335— 
337 :  in  the  preceding  lines  the  poet  derives  the 
name  of  the  people  from  Astor  the  son  of  Memnon), 
and  Martial  (xiv.  199): 

**  Hie  brevis,  ad  nnmerom  npidos  qui  odligit  nngnes, 
Vemt  ab  anriferis  gentibnSi  Astor  equns." 

The  species  of  horse  was  called  AtturcOj  and  the 
name  was  applied  to  horses  of  a  nmilar  character 
bred  elsewhere,  as  Astorco  Maoedomcns.  (Petnn. 
8(U.  86 :  oomp.  Senec.  Ep.  87.) 

The  Astnrians  were  a  wild,  nigged,  and  wErliloe 
Tace.  (Strab.  i.  e. ;  SiL  Ital.  i.  252,  exerciiug  Attur; 
zii.  748,  beUiger  Aatttr;  Flor.  It.  12,  CcuUahri  et 
Asturet  vctluUisimae  gentet,')  Their  monntains  have 
idways  been  the  stronghold  oif  Spanish  independence. 
In  the  war  of  Aognstos  against  the  Cantabri,  b.  o. 
25,  the  Astnrians,  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
Boinans,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  on  the 
banks  ci  the  river  Astnra,  and  retreated  into  Lan- 
cia, which  was  taken,  after  some  resistance.  (Dion 
Cass.  /.  c;  Flor.  iv.  12.  §  56,  ed.  Duker;  Oros.  vL 
SI ;  Cfinton,  #.  a.)  These  addons  ended  the  Cui- 
tabrian  war,  as  the  lesolt  of  which  the  ooonby 
wuth  of  the  moontains  became  subject  to  Borne; 
but  the  highlands  themselves,  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  (the  modem 
Attunaa)^  still  furnished  a  retreat  to  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  sheltered  the  remnants  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Arab  invasion,  and  became  the  cradle  of 
the  modem  Spanish  monarchy.  In  its  retired  po- 
sition, its  mountainous  surface,  and  in  a  certain 
resemblance  of  climate,  the  Atturiaa  is  the  WaUt  of 
Spain;  and,  in  imitation  of  our  principality,  it  gives 
to  the  heir  apparent  his  title. 

Under  the  Romans,  Asturia  possessed  several  flou- 
lishing  cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  old  Iberian 
towns :  most  of  them  were  situated  in  the  S.  division, 
the  valleys  and  plain  watered  by  the  Abtura  and  its 
tributaries.  The  capital,  AarruRicA  Augusta  {A»- 
torga)i  the  city  of  the  Amad,  was  the  centre  of 
several  roads,  which,  with  the  towns  upon  them, 
were  as  follows  (comp.  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  29):  —  (1)  On 
the  road  SW.to  Bracara  AuousTA(.8ra^  in  Por- 
tugal; THn.  Ant  p.  423):  Arokntiolum,  14  H.  P. 
(TMenso  or  Tomenut  La  Medutas^  Ford):  Pe- 
taTonium,  15  M.  P.  (^Pogbueno  or  Congottaf}.  (2) 
NW.  also  to  Bracara,  branching  out  into  thzee  dif- 
ferent roads  though  Gallaeda  (/t  AnL  pp.  423, 
429,  431):  Interamnium  Flavium,  30  K.  P.  (Pof»- 
ferradaas  Bembibrety,  Bergidum,  16  M.  P.  (prob. 
CoMtro  de  la  Fentosa,  on  a  hUl  near  ViUa  Franca, 
in  a  Swiss-like  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
pbBS  leading  into  QaUaeda),  beyond  which,  the  fol- 
lowing places  on  the  same  road,  which  would  seem 
to  belong  property  to  Gallaeda,  are  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  Asturia:  F<Hiun  Cigurrorum  (TeyoO^v^ 
corrected  fixnn  *E'Yo6f^p),  the  Forum  of  the  Itine- 
rary, the  chief  dty  of  the  Cigurri  (Plin.),  now 
Cigarro$a  or  S.  Estevan  de  Vol  de  Orret,  with 
ruins  and  a  Boman  bridge,  where  the  people  preserve 
a  tnulition  that  an  old  town  once  stood  there,  named 
Guigurra:  Nemetobiiga  (Jfendbya),  the  dty  of  the 
Tiburi.  (3)  E.  to  Oaesarauousta  (JZaragozaj  IL 
AnL  pp.  448, 453):  Vallata,  16  M.  P.  (prob.  Puenie 
de  Orvigo)i  Interamnium,  13  Bl  P.  (FtQaroofie): 
Palantia,  14  H.P.  (Jakneia  de  S.  Jvm):  Vimi- 
nadttm,31  H.P.(Fa2dera<luet  or  J?eceraf):  at  the 
next  station,  Laoobrioa,  10  M.  P.,  in  the  Vaooaei, 
this  road  wis  joined  by  that  from  the  militaiy  sta- 
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tion  of  Lboio  VIL  GmmrA  (Leon^,  NE.  of  Astu- 
rica  (/<L  Ant.  pi  395):  between  Legio  VH.  and 
Lacobriga  were  Lakcb  orLancia,9K.  F.(SoOetnco  or 
ManaUlat),  and  Gamala  (C^m/);  (4)  A  lower  road 
to  Cae8araugnsta(/<.  Ant.  pp.  439, 440):  Bednnia, 
20  K.  P.  (jmib.  La  Ameco),  dty  of  the  Bedunenses: 
Brigaednm,  20  K.  P.  (prob.  Benooente),  £he  capital 
of  the  BrigaednL  In  tibe  district  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast,  the  chief  dties  were  Lucus  A»- 
turam  (Ptol.:  prob.  Oviedo),  perhaps  the  Ovetnm 
of  Pliny  (zzziv.  17.  s.  49);  Koeoa,  and  Flavio- 
navia  (PtoL :  Avilee^  on  the  coast  To  these  may 
be  added,  in  the  S.  district,  Intercatia,  the  city  of 
the  Omiad;  Pelontium,  d^  of  the  Lungones;  Nar- 
dinium,  dty  of  the  Saelini  (coins,  Sestini,  Med.  Itp. 
p.  172);  Petavonium,  dty  of  the  Snperatii;  and  two 
or  three  more,  too  insignificant  to  name.  (Ukert, 
voL  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  440  443;  Forbiger,  vol.  iL  ppu 
83— «5.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTURIA.    [Ajtitrbs.] 

ASTUiaGA  AUGUSTA  {KlrpxboTa  'AarwplKo, 
PtoL :  ^Aarmfpuuu^oi,  Asturicani :  Atiorga,  Bu.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Ajbturbb,  in  EBspania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Amad,  stood  in 
a  lateral  valley  of  the  NW.  mountains  of  Asturia,  on 
the  upper  oouxse  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  As- 
tnra {jStla).  Under  the  Boinans,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  conoentue  Aehtrieaniu,  one  of  the  seven  ooneei*- 
tuejwridici  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis.  Bespecting 
the  roads  from  it  see  Astturks.  It  obtained  the 
title  Augusta,  doubtless,  after  the  Cantabrian  war, 
when  the  southern  Astures  first  became  the  subjects 
of  Borne;  and  from  it  the  people  S.  of  the  mountains 
were  called  Angustani.  Pliny  calls  it  urbt  magnl- 
fica;  and,  even  in  its  present  wretched  state,  it 
bears  traces  of  high  antiquity,  and  *'  gives  a  perfect 
idea  of  a  Boman  fortified  town."  (Ford,  p.  308.) 
"  The  walls  are  singularly  curious,  and  there  arc 
two  Boman  tombs  and  inscriptions,  near  the  Puerta 
deHierro:'  (Ibid.)  The  mythical  tradition  of  the 
descent  of  the  Astures  from  Astur,  son  of  Menmon 
(Sil.  Ital.  iii.  334),  is  still  cherished  by  the  people 
of  Astargay  who  make  the  hero  the  founder  of  their 
dty.  There  are  two  coins  ascribed  to  Astorica: 
one,  of  uncertain  ap|dication,  inscribed  ooi*.  Airr. 
AUGUSTA.,  which  may  belong  to  Asta  or  Asnoi ; 
the  other,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  with  the  epigraph 

CX>L.  ASTURXCA.  AMAKUR.  AUGUSTA. 

Asturica  is  one  of  Ptdemy's  points  of  astronomical 
observation,  being  3  hrs.  25  min.  W.  of  Akxandria, 
and  having  15  hrs.  25  min.  for  its  longest  day. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.4;  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  36,  viii.  4.  §  5;  It. 
Ant. ;  Sestmi,  p.  104 ;  Eckhel,  vol  I  p.  85.)    [P.  S.] 

ASTYCUS  QAffrvK6i :  Vrdvmtm,  or  river  of 
Ittih\  a  river  of  Paeonia,  flowing  into  the  Aziua,  on 
which  was  situated  the  residem»  of  the  Paeonian 
kings.  (Polyaen.  Strai.  iv.  12;  Leake,  Nortikem 
Greece,  vol  iii  pp.  464, 475.^ 

ASTTPALAEA  ('AtmnriXaia).  1.  A  pranoo- 
tory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  between  the  promon- 
tories Zoster  and  Sunium  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Elenssa.  (Strab.  is.  p.  398 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  v. ;  Leake, 
Demi,  p.  59.) 

2.  {Eth,  'AonnraAcuf^t,  ^kfm/raKauJer^t,  Asty- 
palaeensis:  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  Aitre- 
palaea,eDd  by  the  Franks  5tempalia),an  island  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  called  by  Strabo  (z.  p.  392)  one  of  the 
Spondee,  and  by  Stephanus  B.  (a. «!)  one  of  the  Cy- 
dades,  said  to  be  125  (Boman)  miles  from  Cadistus 
in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23),  and  800  stadia  from 
Chalda,anjs]aiidnearBhode8.  (BtX9b.lc)  Pliny 
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jMuibea  AsiypalMa  (L  c.)  as  88  miles  in  drenrn- 
Tlio  island  consists  of  two  laxgB  rocl^ 
united  in  ibi  osntre  bj  an  isthmoa,  which 
in  iiB  natiowaat  part  is  on] j  450  or  500  foet  aeroas. 
On  the  N.  and  &  the  sea  enters  two  deep  bajs  be- 
twten  the  two  hahres  of  the  island;  and  the  town, 
which  bora  the  same  name  as  the  island,  stood  on  the 
wBstem  side  of  the  soothem  hay.  To  the  S.  and  E. 
of  this  hmy  lie  several  desert  islands,  to  which  Ovid 
(Jr.^ak  iL  83)  alindes  in  the  line: — "dnctaque 
piseona  Astypslaea  vadisJ*  From  the  castle  of  the 
town  there  ia  an  eztensiye  proiqiect.  Towards  the 
£.  may  be  seen  Cos,  NisTros,  and  Telos,  and  towards 
the  &  in  dear  weather  Casos,  Garpathos,  and 
Crate. 

Of  the  history  of  Astypahea  we  haTS  hardly  any 
aoeoont.  Stephanns  says  that  it  was  originally  called 
PyTTfaa,  when  the  Carians  possessed  it,  then  Pyhwa, 
next  the  Table  of  the  Gods  (Bwif  T/M(irc{a),  on 
acoeant  of  its  verdnre,  and  lastly  Astypalaea,  finom 
the  mother  of  Ancaeoa.  (Comp.  Pans.  tIL  4.  §  1.) 
We  leani  from  Scymnos  (551)  that  Astypakea  was 
a  eokny  of  the  M^gaxians,  and  Oyid  mentions  it  as 
oneoftbeislandasnbdned  by  Minos.  (''Astypaleia 
n^na^"  Jfel:  viL  461.)  In  b.  a  105  the  Bonans 
ooDchided  an  alliance  with  Astypalsea  (BSckh,  Inscr, 
TnLiin.3485X  a  distinction  probably  granted  to  the 
island  in  eonseqnenoe  of  its  excellent  haiboors  and  of 
its  oentxal  position  among  the  European  and  Asiatic 
isfands  of  the  Aegaean.  Under  the  Boman  emperors 
Astypalaea  was  a  "  Ubera  dvitas."  (Plin.  I  e.) 
The  modem  town  oontsins  250  houses  and  not 
qoite  1500  inhaintants.  It  bdongs  to  Turkey, 
and  is  subject  to  Uie  Pashah  of  Rhodes,  who 
aDowB  the  i^2abitants,howeyer,  to  govern  themselves, 
only  *^*At;wg  {nm  them  the  small  yearly  tribute  of 
9500  piastres,  or  about  60^  sterling.  This  small 
town  "nw^f?"*  an  eztnunrdinary  number  of  churches 
and  c^T***»  eometimes  as  many  as  six  in  a  row. 
Thiy  are  built  to  a  great  extent  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  temples,  and  they  contain  numerous  in- 
acripdone.  In  every  part  of  the  town  there  are  seen 
capitals  of  edumns  and  other  andent  remains.  We 
kara  fton  inscriptiflns  that  the  ancient  dty  con- 
tained many  tooiples  and  other  andent  bufldings. 
The  fiiTOorite  hero  of  the  island  was  Cleomedes,  of 
whose  romantic  history  an  account  is  given  elsewhere. 
{DieL  of  Biogr.  art  Chomtdf,)  Cicero  probably 
ronfonnds  Achilles  with  this  Cleomedes,  when  he 
says  (<l8  NaL  Deer.  iiL  18)  that  the  Astypalaeenses 
wonhip  Achilles  with  the  greatest  veneration. 

Hegieaander  related  that  a  couple  of  hares  having 
been  broo^it  into  Astypslaea  from  Anaphe,  the 
iskad  became  so  overrun  with  tiwm  that  Uie  inhsr 
bitants  were  d>figed  to  consult  the  Ddfdiic  onusle, 
winch  advised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and 
tiiaft  in  this  way  more  than  6000  were  caught  in  one 
year.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  400,  d.)  This  tale  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  one  abont  the  bnu»  of  partridges  in- 
trodneed  from  AstypahMa  into  Anaphe.  [Anaphb.] 
PUny  (viiL  59)  says  that  the  muscles  of  Astypalaea 
were  vei^  cdebrated;  and  we  learn  from  Roes  that 
they  an  still  tsken  off  the  coast  (Ross,  J2eiMi»  oat/* 
dm  Grieek,  Intdn,  voL  ii.  p.  56,  seq.;  for  inscrip- 
tions, see  Backh,  Inter,  n.  2483,  seq.;  Ross,  Inter, 
metL  XL  153,  seq.) 

8.  A  town  in  Samos,  aocoiding  to  Stephanns 
(a. «.),  said  by  others  to  be  dther  the  acropolis  of 
the  city  of  Samoa  (Polyaen.  £^Hit  L  23.  §  2),  or  the 
of  half  of  the  dty.    (Etym.  K.) 

4.  A  town  in  the  idand  of  Cos,  which  the  inhar 
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bita&ts  abandnmed  in  order  to  build  Coa.  (Stiab. 
xiv.  pw658;  Steph.  B.) 

5.  A  pramontoiy  in  Caiia,  near  Myndns.  (Strab. 
xiv.  pi  657.) 

A'STYRA  (''A^rrvpa,''A<rrvpor:  Eth,  'Atfnipii* 
p6s)j  a  small  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  plain  of  Thebe, 
between  Antandros  and  Adiamyttium.  It  bad  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  of  which  the  Antandrii  had  the 
superintendence.  (Strab.  p.  613.)  Artemis  had 
hence  the  name  of  Astyrene  or  Astirene.  (Xen.  Ifett* 
iv.  1.  §  41.)  There  was  a  lake  Sapra  near  Astyra, 
which  communicated  with  the  sea.  Pausanias,  from 
his  own  observation  (iv.  35.  §  10),  describes  a 
spring  of  bUck  water  at  Astyra;  the  water  was  hot 
But  he  places  Astyra  in  Atameus.  [ATiiBNSus.] 
There  was,  then,  dther  a  pbioe  in  Atameus  called 
Astyra,  with  warm  springs,  or  Pausanias  has  made 
some  mistake;  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  pod- 
tion  of  the  Astyra  of  Strsbo  and  Mela  (i.  19). 
Astyra  was  a  deserted  place,  according  to  Pliny's 
authoriUes.  He  caUs  it  Astyre.  There  are  sdd  to 
be  coins  of  Astyra. 

Strabo  (pp.  591, 680)  mentions  an  Astyra  above 
Abydos  in  Troas,  once  an  independent  dty,  but  in 
SMw's  time  it  was  a  ruined  place,  and  belonged  to 
the  inhabitsnts  of  Abydus.  There  were  once  gdd 
mines  there,  but  they  were  nearly  exhausted  in 
Strabo's  tune.  [6.  L.] 

ATABY'RIUM  CAroff^r,  Steph.  B.  Hesych.; 
nraS^toif  LXX. ;  9a£^ :  Jebd-et^T^h-^y  or  Tabor, 
a  mountain  of  GaJilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and 
Issachar.  (Jo$k.  xix.  22;  Joseph.  Aniiq,  v.  1.  § 
22.)  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  SE.  from  the 
high  land  around  Naaareth;  while  the  north-eastern 
aim  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdradon  sweeps  around 
its  base,  and  extends  far  to  the  N.,  forming  a  broad 
tract  of  table-land,  bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan 
valley  and  the  basm  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  It  was 
before  Mount  Tabor  that  Deborah  and  Barak  as- 
sembled the  warriors  of  Israd  before  their  great  battle 
with  Sisera.  (Jndffetj  iv.  6,  12, 14;  Joseph.  Antiq, 
V.  5.  §  3.)  The  beauty  of  this  mountain  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  selected  Tabor 
and  Hermon  as  the  representatives  of  the  hiBs  of  his 
native  hmd;  the  former  as  the  most  gracefrd;  the 
hitter  as  the  loftiest  (P#.  hoxix.  12 :  comp.  Jer. 
xhi  18;  ffos,  v.  1.)  In  b.  c.  218  Antiochus  the 
Great  ascended  the  mountain,  and  came  to  Ata- 
byrium,  a  place  lying  on  a  breast-formed  height, 
having  an  ascent  of  mora  than  15  stadia;  and  by 
stratagem  and  wile  got  possession  of  the  dty,  which 
he  afterwards  fortified.  (PolyU  v.  70.  §  6.)  About 
53  B.  c.  a  battle  took  place  here  between  the  Roman 
fbroes  under  the  proconsul  Gabmiua,  and  the  5ewB 
under  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobnlus,  in  which  10,000 
of  the  latter  wero  slain.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  6. 
§  3,  B.  /.  i.  8.  §  7.)  In  the  New  Testament  Mount 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In  later  times  Josephus 
(B,J,  ii  20.  §6,  Ffta,  §37)  relates  that  he  bad 
himself  cansed  Mt  Tabor  to  be  fortified,  along  with 
various  other  places.  He  describes  the  mountdn  as 
having  an  ascent  of  30  stadia  (Rnfinus  reads  20  sta- 
dia, which  corresponds  better  with  the  15  stadia  of 
Pdybiua,  and  is  nearer  the  tmth).  On  the  N.  it 
was  inaooesdble,  and  the  summit  was  a  plain  of 
26  stadia  In  drcumferenoe.  The  whole  of  this  cir- 
cuit Josephus  endosed  with  a  wall  in  for^  days,  in 
whidi  time  the  inhabitants  had  to  bring  water  and 
materials  from  bdow,  since  they  had  only  nun- 
water.  (B.  J,  iv.  1.  §  8.)  Still  hiter,  when  Jo. 
sephus  had  hunsdf  folleo  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Bomans,  a  great  nmnber  of  the  Jews  took  refuge 
in  this  fortress ;  against  whom  Vespasian  sent  Pla- 
cidns  with  600  horsemen.  Bj  a  feint  he  indaced 
the  great  bodj  to  pnrsne  him  into  the  pUin,  where 
he  slew  many,  and  cat  off  the  return  of  the  multi- 
tude to  the  mountain;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  suffenng  from  want  of  water,  made  terms,  and 
surrendered  Uiemselves  and  the  mountain  to  Plad- 
dtis.  (Joseph.  I  c.)  Nothing  farther  is  heard  of 
Mount  Tabor  till  the  4th  century,  when  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (^OnomasL  s.  v.  Thabor  Ita- 
byrium),  but  without  any  allusion  to  its  being  re- 
garded as  the  scene  of  the  TransfiguratioD.  About 
the  middle  of  this  oeotury,  the  first  notice  of  Tabor 
as  the  i^aoe  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured  ap- 
pears as  a  pasung  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(^Cat,  zii.  16,  p.  170);  and  Jerome  twice  mentions 
the  same  thing,  though  he  implies  that  there  was 
not  yet  a  churdi  upon  the  summit.  (Hieron.  Ep. 
,  44,  ad  J/oreeS.  Ik  522,  Ep,  86;  Epitaph,  Fauhe, 
p.  677.)  Light&ot  (Bor.  J7e6r.  in  Marc  iz.  2) 
and  Belaud  (PtUaesL  pp.  334 — 336)  haTB  inferred, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  that  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gaesarea  PMHpp.  BosenmUller 
(^BUd,  Alt,  vol.  iL  pt  i.  p.  107)  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  connected  with  this  mountain.  The 
existence  of  a  fortified  city  upon  the  spot  so  long 
before  and  after  the  event  of  the  Transfiguration 
would  seem,  as  Robinson  (^PaletHnef  vol.  iiL  p.  224) 
ai^gues,  to  decide  the  question.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  in  the  lime  of  the  Crusades,  many  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Moslems; 
and  in  modem  times  a  victory  was  here  gained  by 
Napole(m  over  the  Turks.  Mount  Tabor  consista 
wholly  of  limestone;  standing  out  isolated  in  the 
plain,  and  rising  to  a  height  c^  about  1,000  feet,  it 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  Seen  firom  the 
SW.,  its  form  is  that  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere;  to 
the  KW.  it  more  resembles  a  truncated  cone.  The 
sides  are  covered  up  to  the  smnmit  with  the  valonia 
oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs.  Its 
crest  is  table-land  of  some  600  or  700  yards  in 
height  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  half  as  much  across. 
Upon  this  crest  are  remains  of  several  small  half- 
ruined  tanks.  Upon  the  ridges  which  enclose  the 
small  plain  at  the  summits  are  some  ruins  belonging 
to  different  ages;  some  are  of  large  bevelled  stones, 
wliich  cannot  be  of  later  date  tiban  the  Bomans. 
(Robinson,  PalegUne,  vol.  iiL  p.  213;  Borkhardt, 
Travelsy  p.  332.)  Lord  Nugent  describes  the  view 
as  the  most  splendid  he  had  ever  seen  from  any  na^ 
tural  height.  (Ixmda  Ckusicai  and  Saoredy  vd.  iL 
p.  204;  Bitter,  Erdkimde,  Wut  Anen,  vol.  xv.  p. 
891 ;  Baumer,  PaletUnOj  p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ATABYBIS  MONS.     rBKoous.] 

A'TAGIS.     [Athesis.] 

ATALANTA  iAra^tUnv :  Eth.  'AToXorroiOf.) 
1.  (^Takmdoniti)f  a  small  island  off  Locris,  in  the 
Opontian  gulf,  said  to  have  been  torn  asunder  from 
the  mainland  by  an  earthquake.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnedan  war  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Locrians 
in  their  attacks  upon  Euboca.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
tlie  war  a  part  of  the  Athenian  works  was  destroyed 
by  a  great  immdation  of  the  sea.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61, 
ix.  pp.  395,  425;  Thuc.  u.  32,  iii.  89;  Diod.  xii. 
44,  59;  Pans.  x.  20.  §  3;  Liv.  xxxv.  37;  Plin.  ii. 
88,  iv.  12;  Sen.  Q.  JV.  vi.  24;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A  small  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
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between  Salamis  and  Peiraeeus.    (Strab.  ix.  pp.  395, 
425 ;  Steph.  B.  8. 9.) 

3.  A  town  in  Macedonia,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Anus.  (Thuc  iL  100.)  Cramer 
(^Ancient  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  230)  suggests  that  the 
Atalanta  of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  town  called 
AUante  by  Pliny  (iv.  12),  and  Stephanus  B.  («.  v. 
*AA\(£vn7);  the  latter  says  that  Theopompas  named 
it  Allantium. 

ATABANTES  Qhri^aants),  a  people  of  Inner 
Libya,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  (^Sahara\ 
in  an  oasis  formed  by  salt  hills,  between  the  Gar»- 
mantes  and  Atlantes,  at  a  distance  of  ten  days*  jour- 
ney from  each  (Herod,  iv.  184),  apparently  in 
Fezzan,  They  used  no  individual  names;  and  Hasj 
were  accustomed  to  curse  the  Sun  for  ite  bnmizig 
heat  (ji>d^  ihrep^tUAoyri,  the  tun  a»  it  pauet  over 
their  headSf  or  when  its  heat  ii  excessive  ;  the  cofm- 
mentators  difier  about  the  meaning).  In  all  the 
MSS.  of  Herodotus,  the  reading  is  "AtXoitcs.  But, 
as  Herodotus  goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  At- 
lantes, the  editors  are  agreed  that  the  reading  in  the 
first  passage  has  been  corrupted  by  the  oommon 
confosion  of  a  name  comparatively  unknown  -with 
one  wen  known;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fiict  that  Mela  (L  8.  §  5)  and  Pliny  (v.  8)  give  an 
account  of  the  Atiantes,  copied  from  the  above  state- 
ments of  Herodotus,  with  the  addition  of  what  He- 
rodotus affirms  in  the  second  passage  of  the  Atlantes 
(where  the  name  is  right),  that  tfa^  saw  no  vistoos 
in  their  sleep.  The  reading  'Arc(parr«f  is  a  correc- 
tion of  Salmasius  (ad  SoUn.  p.  292),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  from  the  Aehcnea  of  the  Alexan- 
drian writer  Bhlanus  (a/>.  Eustath.  ad  Dion,  Perieff. 
66:  comp.  Steph.  B.#.v.'ATAayTCf;  Niool.  Damasc 
ap.  Stob.  Tit.  xUy.  voL  iL  p.  226,  Gaisf.;  Diod.  Sic 
iii.  8;  Solin.  hc\  Baehr,  ad  Herod.  L  c;  Meineke, 
Anal  Alex.  pp.  181,  182.)  ^    [P.  S.] 

ATABNEUS  or  ATABNA  CAto^kc^j,  "Aropw : 
Eth.  'Aropyevf,  'Araprc/n}* ),  a  city  of  Mysia,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  and  a  strong  place.  It  was  on  the 
road  from  Adramyttium  to  the  plain  of  the  Caicus. 
(Xen.  Anab,  vii.  8.  §  8.)  Ataraeas  seems  to  be  the 
genuine  original  name,  though  Atama,  or  Atamea, 
and  Ateme  (Pliny)  niay  have  prevailed  afterwards. 
Stephanas,  who  only  gives  the  name  Atanm,  con- 
sistently makes  the  ethnic  name  Atameus.  Herodo- 
tus (L  160)  tells  a  story  of  the  city  and  its  territory, 
both  of  which  were  named  Atameus,  being  given  to 
the  Chians  by  Cyrus,  for  their  having  surrendered 
to  him  Pactyes  the  Lydian.  Stephanus  (s.  v,  "Aweu- 
eras)  and  other  ancient  authorities  consider  Atameus 
to  be  the  Tame  of  Homer  (72.  v.  44);  but  perhaps 
incorrectly.  The  territory  was  a  good  com  country. 
Histiaeus  the  Milesian  was  defeated  by  the  Pereians  at 
Malene  in  the  Atameitts,  and  taken  prisoner.  (Herod, 
vi.  28,  29.)  The  place  was  occupied  at  a  later 
time  by  some  exiles  fhun  Chios,  who  from  this  strong 
position  sallied  out  and  plundered  Ionia.  (Diod.  xiiL 
65;  Xen.  ffeU,  iiL  12.  §  11.)  This  town  was  once 
the  residence  of  Hermeias  Uie  tyrant,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle.  Pausanias  (viL  2.  §  11)  says  that  the 
same  calamity  befel  the  Ataroeitae  whidi  drove  the 
Myusii  from  their  city  [Mrus] ;  but  as  the  positaoa 
of  the  two  cities  was  not  similar,  it  is  not  quite  dear 
what  he  means.  They  left  the  place,  however,  if 
his  statement  is  ^ne;  and  Pliny  (v.  30),  in  his  time, 
mentions  Atameus  as  no  longer  a  city.  Pausanias 
(iv.  35.  §  10)  speaks  of  hot  springs  at  Astyra,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  in  the  Atameus.  [AnrRA.] 
•    The  site  of  Atameus  is  generally  fixed  at  JHtdi- 
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Koi    There  tat  antflnamons  coins  of  Atarneos,  with 
the  epigraph  ATA.  and  ATAP. 

There  was  a  place  near  Pitane  called  Atarnens. 
(Stiab.  p.  614.)  [6.  L.] 

ATAX  CAto^:  Aude),  or  ATTAGUS,  a  nver 
of  GalKa  Naz^nensis,  which  liaea  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  by  CarcoMOfMie  and  Naiho 
(iVoi'ftoiwie),  below  which  it  eaten  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  E'tamg  d!s  Vendrtg,  Strabo  (p. 
182)  makes  it  rise  in  the  CevemuM^  which  is  not 
correct.  Mela  (iL  5)  and  Plinj  (iiL  4)  place  its 
sooice  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  navigable  to  a  short 
distance  abore  Naiba  A  ftw  miles  higher  np  than 
Narbomm  the  stream  divides  into  two  arms;  one 
arm  flowed  Into  a  lake,  Bnbresos  or  Babrensis  (the 
A^ivv  N«^Cb0irrrit  of  Strabo) ;  and  the  other  direct 
into  die  se*.  The  Bnbresos  is  described  by  Mela  as 
a  Toy  Urge  piece  of  water,  which  commonicated 
vith  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage.  This  appears  to 
be  the  E^tang  Sigean ;  and  the  canal  Bobine 
dAudty  which  runs  from  Xarbonne  to  this  Etang, 
rrpreients  tbe  Atax  of  the  Bomans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  yalley  of  the  Atax  were 
called  AtacinL  Mela  calls  Narbo  a  colony  of  the 
Atadni  and  the  Decmnani,  from  which  Walckenaer 
{tiA.  L  p.  140)  draws  the  conclosion  that  this  place 
WIS  not  the  original  capital  of  the  AtacinL  Bat 
Mda  emptoys  like  terms,  when  he  speaks  of  "  Tolosa 
Tectosagnm"  and  "  Vienna  Allobrogmn ;"  so  that 
we  may  reject  Walckenaei's  oonclosioa  from  this 
passage.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a  **  Vicas 
Atax,"  as  Eosebins  names  it,  or  Vlcas  Atadnos, 
the  birtb-plaee  of  P.  Terentins  Varro:  and  the 
SchoGast  CO  Horace  {SaL  i  10. 46)  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, when  he  says  tiiat  Varro  was  called  Atacmos 
from  the  river  Atax.  Polybias  (ili.  87,  xxxiv.  10) 
calls  thia  river  Karbo.  [G.  L.] 

ATELLA  ("ArcAAa:  EA.  'ArcAXoi'ds,  AteUa- 
nas),  a  dtj  of  Campania,  sitnated  on  the  road  from 
Capoa  to  Neapolis,  at  the  distance  of  9  miles  from 
cadi  of  tlkose  two  cities.  (Steph.  B.  #.  v. ;  TtA,  Petit) 
Its  naow  is  not  fimnd  in  history  daring  the  wars  of 
the  Bomans  with  the  Gampanians,  nor  on  occasion  of 
the  sefctkment  of  Campania  in  B.  c.  836 :  it  probably 
loiknred  the  fortones  of  its  powerfal  neighboar  Capoa, 
thoBgfa  its  indepcndenoe  is  attested  by  its  coins.  In 
tbe  second  Panic  war  the  Atellani  were  among  the 
first  to  dedare  for  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (lir.  xxii.  61;  ^.  ItaL  xi.  14):  hence, 
when  they  ieQ  into  the  power  of  the  Bomans,  after 
the  redaction  of  Capoa,  b.  c.  211,  they  were  very 
aevvidy  treated:  the  chief  citizens  and  anthers  of 
the  revolt  were  cxecnted  on  the  spot,  while  of  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  the  greater  part  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  othen  removed  to  distant  settlements. 
The  next  year  (SIO)  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 
vere  aanpelled  tondgnte  to  Calatia,  and  the  citizens 
of  Noccria,  whose  own  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
HsnnibaljVraresettfedatAtella  in  their  stead.  (Liv. 
xxvL  16,  83,  84,  xxviL  8.)  After  this  it  appears 
to  have  qoicklj  revived,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as, 
in  his  tin^  a  fiooxishing  and  important  mamdpal 
tcuni.  It  was  onder  the  especial  patmage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  great  orator  himself,  bat  we  do  not 
know  what  was  the  origin  of  this  pecnliar  connection 
between  them.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iLZl^ad  Fam, 
xiii.  7y  adQ,  Fr.  xL  14.)  Under  Aogostas  it  re- 
ceived a  oolooy  of  military  settlers;  £it  continacd 
to  be  a  place  only  of  mnnidpal  rank,  and  is  classed 
by  SCobo  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Campania. 
(riuLiti.  j.  S.9;  Strab.  v.  p.  249 ;  PtoLiiL  l.§68j 
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Ore]].  JfMcr.  180.)  It  oontmned  to  exist  as  an 
episcopal  see  till  the  ninth  centory,  bat  was  then 
mach  decayed;  and  in  a.d.  1030  the  inhabitants 
were  remored  to  the  neighboaring  town  of  Avtrta^ 
then  lately  foanded  by  the  Norman  Coant  Bai- 
nnlphos.  Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  other  rains 
are  still  visible  at  a  spot  about  2  miles  E.  of  ^  versa, 
near  the  villages  of  6L  Aiymo  and  S.  Etpidio;  and 
an  old  chnrch  on  the  site  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
AieUa.  Nomeroos  inscriptions,  terracottas,  and 
other  minor  antiqoities,  have  been  foand  there.  (Hol- 
sten.  Not  in  Cluv,  p.  260;  BomanelH,  vol.  iii.  p.  592.) 

The  name  of  AteUa  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  pecoliar  class  of  dramatic  representations 
which  derived  from  thence  the  appellation  of  "  Fa- 
bolae  AtelUnae,"  and  which  were  borrowed  from 
them  by  the  Bomans,  among  whom  they  enjoyed  for 
a  time  especial  fitvoor,  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the 
penalties  and  disqoalifications  which  attached  to  the 
actors  of  other  dramatic  peiformsnces.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  they  degenerated  into  so  licentions 
a  character,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias  they  were 
altogether  prohibited,  and  the  actors  banished  from 
Italy.  These  plays  were  originally  written  hi  the 
Oscan  dialect,  which  they  appear  to  have  mainly  con- 
tribated  to  preserre  m  its  piuity.  (Liv.  vii.  2 ;  Strab. 
r.  p.  288;  Tac.  Atm.  iv.  14.  For  farther  parti- 
colars  cooooning  the  Fabnlae  Atelknae  see  Bern- 
hardy,  Rdmi9chs  LOtraiur.  p.  879,  &&)  The  early 
importance  of  Atella  is  further  attested  by  its  coins, 
which  resemble  in  thdr  types  those  of  Cspna,  bat 
bear  the  legend,  m  Oscan  chsncters,  "  Aderl," — 
evidently  the  native  form  of  the  name.  (Millin^en, 
Numism,  de  VltaKe,  p.  190;  FriedlSnder,  OekUche 
Mimem,  p.  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATEB  or  NIGEB  MONS,  a  monntain  range  of 
Inner  Libya,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Great  Desert 
(SoAora),  dividing  the  part  of  Boman  Africa  on  the 
Great  Syrtis  from  Phazania  (Fesam).  It  seems  .to 
correspond  either  to  the  Jebel^Soudan  or  Black 
MomUdnSj  between  28°  and  29°  K.  hit,  and  from 
about  10°  £.  long,  eastward,  or  to  the  SE.  pro- 
longation of  the  ssme  chain,  called  the  Slack 
Harutehj  or  both.  The  entire  range  is  of  a  black 
basaltic  rock,  whence  the  andent  and  modern  names 
(Plin.  y.  5,  vi.  80.  s.  85;  Homemann,  Reieen  wm 
Kttiro  nach  Femm,  p.  60).  [P.  S.] 

ATEBNUM  ('ATfpiw:  Peeeard),  a  dty  of  tho 
Vestmi,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Atemus,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  It  was  the  only  Vestinian  city  on  the  sea> 
coast,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  serving 
as  the  emporium  not  only  of  the  Vestini,  but  of  the 
Peligni  and  Marrucini  also.  (Strab.  y.  pp.  241 ,  242.) 
As  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  importance:  having  joined  the  cause  of  Han- 
nibal and  theCarthaginians,itwas  retaken  in  b.c.218 
by  the  praetor  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  when  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  as  well  as  7000  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47.) 
Under  Augustas  it  reodved  a  odony  of  veterans, 
among  whom  its  territory  was  porti<med  out  {Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253),  but  it  did  not  d>tain  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  Various  inscriptions  attest  its  munidpal 
condition  under  the  Boman  Empire.  One  of  these 
mentions  the  restoration  of  its  port  by  Tiberius  (Bo- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  82);  another,  which  commemo- 
ntes  the  continuation  of  the  Via  Valeria  by  Clau- 
dius to  this  point  (OrelL  Inecr.  711),  speaks  only  of 
the  *'  Ostia  Aterni,"  without  mentioning  the  town  of 
that  name;  and  tfaue  same  expresdon  is  found  both  in 
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Mela  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itinerary.  (Mel. 
n.4;  PtoLiii.l.§20;  Itin.Ant.p.313,batmpw  101 
it  is  distinctly  adled  "  Atemo  eimtcu.*')  From  ex- 
isting remains  we  leam  that  the  ancient  city  occniued 
both  banks  of  the  river  dose  to  its  month,  which 
was  conyerted  by  artificial  works  into  a  port  Some 
vestiges  of  these  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  rains  of 
an  ancient  bridge.  (Bomanelli,  voL  iii.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
The  modem  city  of  Petcara,  a  very  poor  place, 
thoogh  a  strong  fortress,  is  situated  wholly  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river:  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
known  by  its  modern  appellaticni  in  the  time  of  P. 
Diaconns,  who  mentions  it  nnder  the  name  of  Pis- 
caria(ii.  21).  [E.H.B.] 

ATERNUS  ('Arcpras:  Aterno\  a  considerable 
river  of  Centnd  Italy,  flowing  into  tiie  Adriatic  Sea 
between  Adria  and  Ortona.  Strsbo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  (v.  p.  241)  as  rising  in  the  neighboorfaood 
of  Amitemnm,  and  flowing  tluvogh  the  territory  of 
the  Vestini:  in  this  part  dT  its  coarse  it  has  a  S£. 
direction,  bnt  close  to  the  site  of  Gorfiniom  it  turns 
abrnptiy  at  right  angles,  and  pnrsnes  a  N£.  ooono 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  jost  under 
the  walls  of  Petcartt,  At  its  month  was  situated 
the  town  of  Ateraum,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
**  Atemi  Ostia."  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course, 
according  to  Strabo  (/.  c),  it  formed  the  limit  be- 
tween the  Vestini  and  Munrndni;  and  there  is  littie 
doubt  that  this  statement  is  correct,  though  Pliny 
and  Mela  extend  the  confines  of  the  Frentani  as  fiur 
as  the  Atemus,  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  mouths 
both  of  that  river  and  the  ^trinus  in  the  territory 
of  the  MarrucinL  (Plin.  UL  12.  s.  17 ;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
flows  through  a  broad  and  trough-like  valley,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  very  loffy  mountains,  and  itself  ele- 
vated more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  nar- 
row gorge  between  two  huge  masses  of  mountains 
by  which  it  escapes  from  this  upUmd  valley,  must 
have  always  formed  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication in  this  part  of  Italy;  though  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  the  Via  Valeria  was 
carried  along  this  line  from  Corfinium  to  the  Adriatic. 
(Inscr.  ap.  OrelL  711.)  Strabo  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  river  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Corfinium, 
near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  PopoUg  a 
point  which  must  have  always  been  of  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view:  hence  we  find  Domitius 
during  the  Civil  War  (b.  c  49)  occupying  it  with 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  advance  of  Caesar.  (Caes. 
B,  C,  i  16.)  The  Atemus,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  AtemOf  but 
below  PopoU  is  known  only  as  the  Fiume  di  Pe$- 
earOf — an  appeUaticm  which  it  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed as  early  as  the  seventh  centuxy,  when  we  find 
it  called  "  Piscarius  flavins."  (P.  Diao.  iL  20.)  It 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Apennines,  in  respect  of  the  vdome  of  its 
waters,  whidi  are  fad  by  numerous  perennial  and 
abundant  sources.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATESTE  CArctrr^,  Ptol.:  ^t^  Atestinus:  £ste), 
a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Venetia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Enganean 
hills,  and  about  18  miles  SW.  of  PaUvium.  (PtoL 
iii.  1.  §  30;  Plin.  iiL  19  s.  23;  Martial, x.  93;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  281,  where  the  distance  from  Patavinm  is 
reckoned  25  M.  P.)  We  leam  fiK>m  Pliny  that  it 
was  a  Roman  colony;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  by 
Tacitus  {Hist.  iiL  6)  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shoirs 
it  to  have  been  a  place  of  consideration  nnder  the 
Roman  Empire.     Bat  an  inscription  preserved  by 
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Maffei  (ifttt.  Veron.  p.  108;  OrelL  /Msor.3110) 
proves  that  it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  impor- 
tance as  early  as  b.  c.  136,  and  that  its  territory 
idjoined  that  of  Vioentia.  The  modem  city  of  Este 
is  fiimons  for  having  given  title  to  one  o£  the  most 
illustrious  famines  of  modem  Europe;  it  is  a  consi- 
derable and  flourishing  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains,  except  numerous  inscriptions.  These  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  the  Abbate  Forla- 
netto.  (Padova,  1837,  8vo.) 

About  5  miles  E.  of  Eite  is  IfonseUioe,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Panlns  Diaconns  (iv.  26),  nnder  the 
name  of  Moxs  Siucxs,  as  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  Lombards;  but  the  name  is  not  fbnnd  in 
any  earlier  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATHACUS,  a  town  in  the  uyper  part  of  Mace> 
donia,  of  uncertain  site,  probably  in  Lynoestis.  (liv. 
xxxi.  34.) 

ATHAMA'NIA  ^ABofua^ :  £ih.  'AOafJF, 
-aifos]  in  IHod.  xviii.  11,  'A04^iayr«t),  a  district 
in  the  SE.  of  Epeirus,  between  Mount  Pindos  and 
the  river  Arachthus.  The  river  Acheloos  flowed 
through  thie  nanxiw  district  Its  chief  towns  were 
Aigithea,  Tetraphylia,  Heradeia,  and  Theudoria; 
and  of  these  Aigithea  was  the  capitaL  The  Atha- 
manes  were  a  rode  people.  Strabo  classes  them 
among  the  Thessalians,  but  doubts  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Hellenes.  (Stnb.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  449.)  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  but  on  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  kingdom, 
they  appear  as  an  independent  people.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  Epirot  tribes,  which  obtiuned  political 
power.  The  Athamanes  and  the  Aetolians  destroyed 
the  Aenianes,  and  the  former  extended  their  dooii- 
nions  as  £eu:  as  Mt  Oeta.  (Stnh.  p^  4S7.)  The 
Athamanes  were  most  powerful  under  their  king 
Amynander  (about  b.c.  200),  who  took  a  prominpnt 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  Philip  and 
Antiodau.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.Kti,  Amynander.)  They 
were  subsequently  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  erased  to  exist  as  a  sepa- 
rate people  (ix.  p.  429).  Pliny  (iv.  2)  ernneonsly 
reckons  Athamania  as  part  of  Aetolia. 

ATHAMA'NTIUS  CAMPUS  C^eofidrrww  ir«. 
8ioy).  1.  A  plain  in  Boeotia,  between  Acraephium 
and  the  lake  Copais,  where  Athamas  was  said  to 
have  formerly  dwelt.  (Paus.  ix.  24.  §  1;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  306.) 

2.  A  phun  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  ronnd  Halos 
or  Alus,  so  called  from  Athamas,  the  founder  of 
Halns.  (ApolL  Bhod.  ii.  514;  Etym.  M.  s.  v.; 
Leake,  Ihid,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 

ATHANA'GIA,  a  dty  of  Spain,  within  the 
Iberus,  the  capital  of  the  Beig^  according  to 
Livy  (xxi  61),  bat  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  Ukert  (voL  ii.  pt  1.  p.  451)  takes  it  for 
AgramcnU^  near  the  ancient  Derda.  [P.  S.] 

ATHE'NAE  CAtf^ii^ai).  Besides  the  celehiated 
city  of  this  name,  Stephanos  B.  («.  v.)  mentions 
eight  othen,  namely  in  IjM^onia,  Caria,  Ugnria, 
Italy,  Euboea,  Acamania,  Boeotia,  and  Pootiis. 
Of  these  three  only  are  known  to  us  firem  other  au- 
thorities. 

1.  DxADES  (Ak(5«f),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  near  the 
promontory  Cenaeum,  founded  by  the  Athemau 
(Strab.  X.  p.  446),  or  according  to  Ephorus,  by  I>isS) 
a  son  of  Abas.    (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

2.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eleosis,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407;  Fans. 
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xz.  24.  §  S  ;  Leakey  Ncrtkem  Grtece,  Tol.  H.  pp. 
136,  S93.) 

ATU£'M AE  iA  tmak\  a  citj  and  port  of  Pontus 
(Seeph.  B.  JL  V.  'A^mu),  with  an  Hellenic  temple. 
Aetorduqg  to  Anian  (pu  4,  &c.).  It  was  180  stadia 
east  of  tha  rxTer  Adienna,  and  380  stadia  west  of  the 
Apsuna.  Brant  (^Lomdon  Geog,  Joum,  toL  ti. 
p.  192)  mentions  an  insignificant  place,  called 
Ateauh,  on  the  coast  between  Trebieimd  and  the 
month  of  the  Apeams,  bat  the  distance  on  his  map 
between  Atenak  and  the  month  of  the  Apsams  is 
much  man  than  980  stadia.  The  distance  oif  Rhizins 
(^Rizaky,  a  well-known  position,  to  Athenae  is  270 
sbidia,  which  agrees  prettj  well  with  the  map.  If 
then  the  Apsams  [Afsabus]  is  rightly  identified, 
and  Atemak  k  Athenae,  there  is  an  error  m  the 
siadis  berween  Athenae  and  the  Apsaras. 

Fincopias  derires  the  name  of  the  place  from  an 
anfiftit  princess,  whose  tomb  was  there.  Arrian 
speaJcs  of  Atbeoae  as  a  deserted  fort,  bat  PrDcoptni> 
Ascribes  it  as  a  popolons  place  in  his  time.  (Bell. 
Perm.  5.  29,  BdL  Goth.  It.  2.)  Mannert  as8ame^ 
it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Odeinins  of  Scjlsj 
(p.  S2),  and  Cramer  (Jsia  Iftnor,  toI.  i.  p.  292) 
«ftffny™>¥  the  site  of  Athenae  to  be  a  place  csIImI 
Ordtmma.  [6.  L.! 

ATHE7CAE  CAtf^Mu ;  in  Horn.  Od,nu  80,'A94i^ : 
mJL  *Atf ijwBjef,  fem.  'Atfiyni^a,  AJieniensis),  thr 
capital  of  Attica. 

I.  SitMaHon, 

Aibcns  is  ntnated  about  three  miles  from  the 
in  the  central  plain  of  Attica,  which  is 
by   monntains  on  every  side  except  the 
•oath,  whoe  it  is  open  to  the  sea.    This  plain  is 
bounded  oo   the  NW.  by  Mt.  Fames,  on  the  K£. 
by  Mt.  Peotelicaa,  on  the  SE.  by  Mf.  Hymettns, 
asJ  oo  the  W.  by  Mt.  Aegaleos.     In  the  aonthem 
p^rt  of  the  plain  there  rise  several  eminences.    Of 
then  the  most  prominent  is  a  lofty  inimlated  moon- 
tain,  with  a  conical  peaked  snmmit,  now  called  the 
Bia  of  St.  George,  which  used  to  be  identified  by 
.  tupMgiaphers  with  the  ancient  Anchesmaa^  tot  which 
is  now  admitted  to  be  the  more  celebrated  l^cabettas. 
This  monntain,  which  was  not  incladed  within  the 
aacsent  walls,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Athens,  snd 
fonns  the  most  strildng  featare  in  the  enTirons  of 
the  dty.     It  is  to  Athens,  as  a  modem  writer  has 
apdy  remazked,  what  Yesayins  is  to  Naples  or 
Arthur's  Seat  to  Edinbnrgh.    Soath-weat  of  Lyca^ 
bettos  there  aie  fear  hi]&  m  moderate  height,  all 
of  which  fiaemed  part  of  the  dty.    Of  these  the 
aeaiest  to  Lycabettna,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
fiem  the  l^ter,  was  the  Acbofous,  or  citadel  of 
Atfana,  a  square  craggy  rock  rising  sbraptly  about 
150iiBCt,with  a  flat  snmmit  of  aboat  1000  feet  long 
from  cast  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  firom  north  to 
sonth.     Immediately  west  of  the  Acropdis  is  a  se- 
eaod  hill  of  irregular  form,  the  Abbiopaous.    To 
the  south-west  there  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pntz,  on 
wbaefa  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and 
to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as 
the  MosBiuic     On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  ci^  then  run  two  small  streams,  both  of  which 
are  nearly  eshansted  by  the  heats  of  summer  snd  by 
the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation  before  they  reach 
the  sea.    The  stream  oo  the  east,  called  the  lus- 
8C8,  was  joined  by  the  Eridsnus  close  to  the  Ly- 
odom  ootids  the  walls,  and  then  flowed  in  a  south- 
westerly direetioQ  through  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  city.    The  stream  oo  the  west,  named  the  Cb- 
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PHI8SDS,  mns  due  south,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls.  South  of  the 
dty  was  seen  the  Sarooic  Gulf,  with  the  hazbours 
of  Athens. 

The  Athenian  soil  and  climate  exercised  sn  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  buildmgs  of  the  dty. 
They  are  chaiacterized  by  Milton  m  his  noble 
lines: —   . 

'*  Where  on  the  Aegean  shore  a  dtj  stands 
Built  nobly,  pm^  the  air,  and  Ught  the  eotV* 

The  plam  of  Athens  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
Ti^etaUon,  with  the  exception  of  the  loog  stream  of 
oliyes  which  stretch  from  Mt.  Fames  by  the  side  of 
the  Cephiasus  to  the  sea.  **  The  builduigs  of  the 
dty  poesessed  a  property  produced  hnmediately  by 
the  Athenian  soiL  Athens  stands  on  a  bed  of  hard 
limestone  rock,  m  most  places  thinly  covered  by  a 
meagre  suz&ce  of  soiL  Fran  this  sur&ce  the  rock 
itself  fifequently  projects,  and  almost  always  is  visi- 
ble. Athenian  inganui^  suggested,  snd  Athenian 
dexterity  has  realized,  the  adaptation  of  such  a  soil 
to  architectural  purposes.  Of  this  there  remains 
the  fbllest  evidence.  In  the  rodcy  soil  itself  walls 
have  been  hewn,  pavements  levelled,  steps  and  seats 
chiseUed,  cisterns  excavated  and  niches  scooped  ; 
slmost  every  object  that  in  a  simple  state  of  society 
would  be  neoessaiy  dther  for  pnbUc  or  private  fa- 
brics, was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of 
the  dty  itaelf."  (Wordsworth,  A  them  md  Attica. 
p.  62.) 

The  suipassbg  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  Athe- 
nian atmoqihere  naturally  allowed  the  inhabitants  to 
pass  much  of  then:  time  in  the  open  air.  Hence,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  "  we  may  in  part  account 
for  the  practical  defects  of  ibdr  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  badness  of  their  streets,  and  the  pix>verbial 
meanness  of  the  houses  of  the  noblest  individuals 
among  them.  Hence  certainly  it  was  that  in  the 
best  days  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  worshipped,  they 
legislated,  they  saw  dramaUo  representations,  under 
the  open  sky."  The  transparent  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  noticed  by  Euripides  (Med  820),  who 
describes  the  Athenians  as  ocl  Sid  AoftrpoTcCrov 
fiaivorrts  hgp&s  al94pos.  Modem  travellen  have 
not  fidled  to  notice  the  same  peculiarity.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley speaks  "  of  the  transparent  dearaess,  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  an  Athenian  sky ;  of  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  tiie  marble  columns,  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  are  all  bathed  and  penetrated  by  an  illu- 
mination of  an  Athenian  sunset."  The  epithet^ 
which  Ovid  (ArL  Am.  iiL  889^  applies  to  Hymettus 
—  ^*purpttreoe  ooDes  Hymetta,"  is  strictly  correct ; 
snd  the  writer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  mentions 
**  the  violet  hue  which  Hymettns  sssumes  in  the 
evening  8k>  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  furnace  of 
the  rock  of  Lycabettus,  and  the  rosy  pyramid  of 
Fentdicns."  (Stanley,  in  Ckutical  jt/tuseieii,  voL  i. 
pp.  60,61.) 

We  draw  upon  mother  intelligent  traveller  for  a 
description  of  the  scenery  of  Athens.  "  The  great 
national  amphitheatre  of  which  Athens  is  the  centre, 
possesses,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  certain  features 
of  peculiarity,  which  render  it  the  more  difficult  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  its  scenery,  but  from  per- 
sonal view.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  certain  degree 
of  r^ularity,  or  rather  of  symmetry,  in  the  axxango- 
ment  of  the  prindpal  parts  of  the  landscape,  which 
enables  the  eye  the  better  to  apprehend  its  whole  ex- 
tent and  variety  at  a  single  ghmoe,  and  thus  to  enjoy 
the  full  effect  of  its  collective  excellenoe  more  per- 
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{ertiy  than  where  tlie  atteDtkn  is  distracted  hj  a, 
I»i  ord^j  acctuiralatioii  even  of  beaatif al  objects. 
Its  more  prominent  characteristics  are:  first,  the 
wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  the  centre;  seoondlj) 
the  three  separate  ranges  of  moantain, — Hjmettns, 
Pentdkns,  and  Parnes, — to  the  eje  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  and  boon^ng  the  plain  Bi  unequal  dis- 
taneea  on  tln^ee  sides,  to  the  south-east,  nvth-east, 
and  nortb-weat;  thiidlj,  the  sea  on  the  remainiiig 
ade,  vith  its  islands,  uid  the  distant  mainland  ^ 
PekpaDnesas:  ibnrthlj,  the  cluster  of  rocky  protu- 
berances in  the  centre  c^  the  plain,  the  moat  striking 
of  whJch  either  farm  part  of  the  site  of  the  dfy,  or 
are  grouped  azound  it;  and  fifthly,  the  line  of  dark 
dense  olive  groves,  winding  like  a  large  green  river 
thraogfa  the  heart  of  the  vale.  Any  formality,  which 
nnght  be  expected  to  result  from  so  symmetrical  an 
amagement  of  these  leaifing  elements  of  the  oompo- 
sition,  is  fnrther  intecmpted  by  the  low  grae^fUl 
ridge  of  Turcowmni,  eitending  behind  the  dty  up 
tJtt  ooitre  of  the  pfadn;  and  by  a  few  more  marked 
UDdulatians  of  its  surfiuse  shout  the  Peaiaeeos  and  the 
neigfaboaring  coast.  The  present  barren  and  deserted 
state  of  this  fiur,  but  not  fertile  region,  is  perhaps 
rather  fi&voanble  than  otherwise  to  its  foil  pic- 
toresqne  effect,  as  tending  less  to  interfere  with  the 
eothnes  of  the  landscape,  in  which  its  beauty  so 
greatly  eonsists,  than  a  dense  population  snd  high 
state  of  cnUoreb"     (Mure,  Tour  m  Qre9ce^  yqL  ii 
^37.) 

IL  HlflTOBT. 

It  is  pioposed  to  give  here  only  a  brief  aooonnt  of 
the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fidl  of  the  CUy, 
aa  a  necessary  introduction  to  a  more  detailed  ex- 
smimrtinn  of  ita  topography.  The  political  histoiy 
of  Athens  forms  a  prominent  part  of  Grecian  histoiy, 
and  ooald  not  be  narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient 
kngth  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  student.  The  city 
of  Athens,  like  many  other  Grecian  cities,  wss  ori- 
jnnally  confined  to  its  Acropolis,  and  was  afterwards 
ivcr  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  hills.  The 
fokf  on  the  Acropolis  was  ssid  to  have  been 
boilt  by  Cecrofa,  and  was  hence  called  Gecbopia 
(Kca;pMila)  even  in  later  times.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ; 
Korip.  SmpfiL  658,  EL  1289.)  Among  his  suc- 
ceason,  the  name  of  Erechtheus  L,  also  odled  Erich- 
thcoios,  was  likewise  preserved  by  the  buildings  of 
Athena.  This  king  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Athena  a  temple  on  the  Acropotis,  snd  to  have  set 
up  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess,  made  of  dive  wood, 
— known  in  later  times  as  the  statue  of  Athena  Po- 
liM,  the  most  sacred  objeet  in  all  Athens.  Erechtheus 
is  further  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  tem]^  of 
Athena,  which  was  henceforth  called  the  Erbch- 
THKiuM.  In  his  rdgn  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
who  were  originally  Pdasgians  and  called  Cnmai,  and 
who  were  afterwards  named  Cecropidae  from  Cecrops, 
vm  received  the  name  of  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  the  praminenoe  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
wonhip  of  Athena.  (Herod.  viiL  44.)  Theseus,  the 
aatianal  hero  of  Attica,  is  still  more  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  eaiiy  history  of  the  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  united  into  one  political  body  the 
twdve  independent  states  into  wliich  Cecrops  had 
divided  Attica,  and  to  have  made  Athens  the  capital 
of  the  new  state.  This  important  revdution  was 
feflowed  by  an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  dty, 
fer  whose  acoonnnodation  Theseus  enlaiged  Athens, 
by  building  on  the  gioond  to  the  south  of  the  Ce- 
cropa  <r  Acnipofis.    (Compi.  Thnc.  iL  15.)     The 
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beantifiil  temple — the  Thbseiuic — erected  at  a 
later  time  in  honour  of  this  hero,  remains  in  ex* 
istence  down  to  the  present  day.  Homer  mentions 
the  dty  of  Athens,  and  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  connection  with  Erechtheus.  (Hom.  //. 
ii.  546,  seq.)  It  was  during  the  mythical  age  that 
the  Pdasgians  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  Acro- 
pdis.  Their  name  continued  to  be  given  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  to  a  space  of 

round  below  tins  wall  in  the  plain.  (Paus.  i.  28. 
3;  Thuc.  iL  17.) 

In  the  historical  age  the  first  attempt  to  em« 
hellish  Athens  appean  to  have  been  made  by 
Pdsistntus  and  Us  sons  (b.  g.  560 — 514).  Like 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  despots,  they  erected 
many  temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Thus 
we  are  toM  that  they  founded  the  temple  of  Apollo 
I^rthius  (Thuc  vi.  54),  and  commenced  the  gigantic 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  remained 
unfinished  for  centuries.  (Aristot  PoL  v.  11.)  In 
B.  c.  500,  the  Dionysiao  theatre  was  commenced 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  fiilling  of  the  wooden  constrnction 
in  which  the  early  dxsmas  had  been  performed;  but 
the  new  theatre  was  not  completely  finished  till 
B.  G.  340,  although  it  must  have  been  used  for 
the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  time. 
(Pans.  L  29.  §  16  ;  Plut.  ViL  X,  OraL  pp.  841, 
852.) 

A  new  era  in  the  histoiy  of  the  dty  eommenoea 
with  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  who  reduced  it  almost 
to  a  heap  of  ashes,  b.  c.  480.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  development  of  tiie  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  Her  own 
increasing  wealth,  and  the  tribute  paid  her  by  the 
sutgect  states,  afforded  her  ample  means  fiur  the 
embellishment  of  the  dty;  and  during  the  half  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Salamis  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  erected  those  masterpieoea  of  archi- 
tecture which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Most  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens  were  erected  under  the  administration  of 
Themistodes,  Cimon,  and  Ferides.  The  first  of 
these  cdebrated  men  could  do  little  towards  the 
ornament  of  Athens;  but  Cimon  and  Pericles  nuuie 
it  the  most  splendid  dty  of  Greece.  The  fint  object 
of  Themistodes  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Athens  by  surrounding  it  with  fortified  walls.  The 
new  walls,  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  were 
60  stadia  in  drcumferenoe,  and  embraced  a  much 
greater  space  than  the  previous  walls;  but  the  whole 
of  this  space  wss  probably  never  entMy  filled  witii 
buildings.  The  waUs  were  erected  in  great  haste, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to 
interrupt  their  prepress;  but  though  built  with 
great  ixr^ularity,  they  were  firm  and  solid.  (Thuo. 
i.  93.)  After  providing  for  the  security  of  the  dty, 
the  'next  object  of  Themistodes  was  to  extend  her 
maritime  power.  Seeing  that  the  open  roadstead 
of  Phalerum,  which  had  been  previously  used  by  the 
Athenians,  was  insecure  for  ships,  he  now  resolved 
to  fortify  the  more  spadoos  harbonra  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Peiraeeos.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall, 
probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet  thick;  but  the 
town  was  fint  regularly  hud  out  by  Hippodamus,  of 
Miletus,  in  the  time  of  Perides. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  the  Thesdum 
was  built,  and  the  Stoa  Poedl^  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Micon,  Polygootus,  and  Fantaenus.    Ciwco^ 
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planted  and  adomod  the  Academy  and  the  Agora; 
and  he  also  built  the  soatliem  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
wliich  conUnued  to  be  called  by  his  name. 

It  was  to  Pericles,  however,  that  Athens  yna 
chiefly  indebted  for  her  architectural  splendour. 
On  the  Acropolis,  he  built  those  wonderful  works  of 
art,  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechtheium,  and  the  Pn>~ 
pylaea;  in  the  city  he  erected  a  new  Odeium;  and 
outside  the  walls  he  improred  and  enlarged  the 
Lyceium.  The  completion  of  the  Erechtheium  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  the  outbreiJc  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  but  the  Parthenon,  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  and  the  Odeium,  were  finished  in  the  short 
space  of  15  yean.  He  also  connected  Athens  with 
Peiraeeus  by  the  two  long  walls,  and  with  Phalerum 
by  a  third  wall,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Phaleric 
wall. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  put  a  stop  to  any  furUier 
public  buildings  at  Athens.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  b.o.  404,  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians; but  they  were  again  restored  by  Gonon 
in  B.  o.  393,  after  gaining  his  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidus.  (Xen.  HeU, 
iv.  8.  §  10;  IMod.  ziv.  85.)  The  Athenians  now 
began  to  turn  theur  thoughts  again  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  city;  and  tovrards  tiie  dose  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  orator  Lycurgus,  who  was  en- 
tnuted  with  the  managonent  of  the  &iances,  raised 
tiie  revenue  to  1200  talents,  and  thus  obtained 
means  for  defiraying  the  expenses  of  public  buildings. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  tilie 
Stadium  were  completed,  and  that  further  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  Lyceium.  Lycurgus  also 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  city  by  forming  a 
magazine  of  arms  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  buildmg 
dodk-yards  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Plut.  Vit.  X,  Orat. 
p.  841,  seq.) 

After  the  battle  of  Ghaeroneia  (b.  c.  338)  Athens 
became  a  dependency  of  Macedonia, — though  she 
eontinued  to  retain  her  nominal  independence  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Greece.  It 
was  only  on  two  occasions  that  she  sufiered  mate- 
rially from  the  wars,  of  which  Greece  was  so  l(mg 
the  theatre.  Having  sided  with  the  Romans  in 
their  war  with  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia,  this 
monarch  invaded  the  territory  of  Athens;  and 
though  the  walls  of  the  city  defied  his  attacks,  he 
destroyed  all  the  beautiful  temples  in  the  Attic 
plain,  and  all  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  b.  g.  200. 
(Liv.  xzzi.  26.)  Athens  experienced  a  still  greater 
cahimity  upon  its  capture  by  Sulla  in  b.  c.  86. 
It  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mlthridates,  and  was 
taken  by  assault  by  Sulla  after  a  siege  of  several 
months.  The  Roman  general  destroyed  the  long 
walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  ci^  and  of  Pei- 
raeeus ;  and  fo>m  this  tame  the  oommeroe  of  Athens 
was  annihilated,  and  the  maritime  dty  gradually 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  place. 

Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued  to  mjoy 
great  prosperity.  She  was  still  the  centre  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  literature  and  art,  and  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  as  a  school  of  learning  and  refinement 
Wherever  the  Grecian  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  Grecian  literature  stucUed,  Athens  was  held  in 
respect  and  honour;  and,  as  Leake  has  remarked, 
we  cannot  have  a  more  striking  {voof  of  this  fact 
than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected  at 
Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  power,  were  executed 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.  The  first 
•xample  of  this  gcneroei^  occurred  in  B.  g.  275, 
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when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  built  a 
gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus  (Paus.  i.  17. 
§  2).  About  B.  c.  240  Attains,  king  <^  Pcrgamus, 
ornamented  the  south-east  wall  of  the  Acropolis  with 
four  compositions  in  statuary.  (Paus  L  25.  §  2.) 
In  honour  of  these  two  benefactore,  the  Athenians 
gave  the  names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis  to  the 
two  tribes,  which  had  been  formed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  on  the  liberation  of  Athens  finom  Cas- 
sander,  and  which  had  been  named  Demetiias  and 
Antigonis  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and  his  fiUher 
Antigonus.  (Paus.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1 .) 

About  B.  G.  174  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commenced 
the  completion  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  the  Peisistratidae, 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla, 
Ariobarzanes  IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  repaired  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed in  the  siege.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico  of  Athena 
Arch^etis,  which  still  exists. 

But  Hadrian  (a.  d.  117 — 138)  was  the  greatest 
benefiMtor  of  Athoas.  He  not  only  o(»npleted 
the  temple  of  Zens  Olympius,  which  had  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  but  adorned  the  city  with 
numerous  other  public  buildings, — two  temples,  a 
gymnasium,  a  library  and  a  stoa, — and  gave  the 
name  of  Hadrianopdis  to  a  new  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  he  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
(Comp.  Pans.  i.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  a  private 
individual  emulated  the  imperial  munificence.  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  a  native  of  Marathon,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius,  built  a 
magnificent  theatre  on  the  soutb-westem  side  of  the 
AcropoUs,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  B^ilU, 
and  also  covered  with  Pentelio  marble  the  seats  in 
the  Stadium  of  Lyouigus. 

Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  The  great  works  of  liao  age  of 
Pericles  still  possessed  their  original  freshness  and 
perfection  (Plut  Ptricl  13);  the  colossal  Olym- 
pieium — the  largest  temple  in  all  Greece,^ — bad  at 
length  been  completed;  and  the  dty  had  yet  lost 
few  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art  It  wms  at  this 
epoch  that  Athens  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  to 
whose  account  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  know, 
ledge  of  its  topography.  From  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  Athens  received  no  ftuther  embellish- 
ments, but  her  public  buildings  appear  to  have 
listed  in  undiminished  glory  till  the  third  or  e%'eo 
the  fourth  century  of  tbe  Christian  era.  Their 
gradual  .decay  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
declining  prosperity  of  the  dty,  which  ooaM  not 
afford  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  partly  to  the  fidl 
of  paganism  and  the  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

The  walls  of  Athens,  which  had  been  in  ruins 
since  the  time  of  their  destruction  by  Sulla,  were  re- 
paired by  Valerian  in  a.  i>.  258  (Zosim.  L  29);  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  dty  protected  it  froai  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths  and  the  other  barbarians.  In 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  a.  d.  267,  the  Goths  farced 
thdr  way  into  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  by 
Dexippus,  an  Athenian.  In  a.  d.  396  Alarie  ap- 
peared before  Athens,  but  not  having  the  means  of 
taking  it  by  force,  he  accepted  its  £spitality,  and 
entered  it  as  a  friend. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  edicts  issued  against 
paganism  by  Theodoeius,  Arcadius,  Honarins,  and 
Theododus  the  younger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  oen> 
turles,  the  pegao  rdigioo  oontanned  to  flotiiish  at 
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Aikens  til]  the  abolition  of  its  schools  of  philosophy 
br  Jastlnian  in  the  sixth  centniy.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time  that  many  of  its  temples  were  converted 
into  cbDTcfaes.  Thus  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
tfae  Vitgin-f^das,  became  a  chnrch  oonseciated  to 
ihs  Viigin-Mother;  and  the  temple  of  Theseus  was 
dedicated  io  the  warrior  St.  Geoige  of  Oappadocia. 
The  watts  of  Athens  were  repaired  by  Jostanian. 
(Praoop.  de  Atdif.  iv.  2.) 

Dm^  the  noddle  ages  Athens  snnk  into  a  pro- 
mdal  town,  and  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers.  After  the  captnre  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins  in  1204,  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
feoat,  obtained  the  greater  part  of  noathem  Qreece, 
winch  be  governed  under  the  title  of  king  of  Thessa- 
knica.  He  bestowed  Athens  as  a  duchy  upcm  one  of 
his  icdlofwerB;  and  tiie  ci^  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Franks,  with  many  alternations  of  fortune,  till  its 
ineorporatiaii  into  tiie  Turkish  empure  in  1456.  The 
Partheoon  was  now  converted  firmn  a  Christian 
ehordi  into  a  Tm^iah  mosque.  In  1687  the  build- 
i^  of  the  Aeropdis  sufifexed  severe  injuiy  in  the 
a^  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini. 
Hitherto  the  Parthenon  had  remained  almost  unin- 
jured fiir  2,000  years;  but  it  was  now  reduced  to  a 
rain  by  the  ezploBion  of  a  quantity  of  powder  which 
bad  been  placed  in  it  by  the  Turks.  "  A  few  years 
befere  the  ss^e,  when  Wheler,  Spon,  and  De  Nointel 
risited  Athens,  the  Propjiaea  still  preserved  its 
pediment;  tiie  temple  of  Victory  Apterus  was  com- 
plete; the  Pardienon,  or  great  temple  of  Hinerva, 
was  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of 
tie  central  figures  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  or  three 
in  the  wcbtein  pediment;  the  Erechthdtmi  was  so 
fittJe  injured  that  it  was  used  as  the  harem  of  a 
TurkidihoDse;  and  there  were  still  remuns  of  build- 
ings and  statues  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Par- 
tbenoa.  If  the  result  of  the  siege  did  not  leave  the 
edifices  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  deplorable  state  in 
whkh  we  now  see  them,  the  injuiy  which  they  re- 
erired  on  that  occasion  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
dHapdatioQ  which  they  have  rinoe  suffered,  and  ren- 
dered the  transportation  of  the  &llen  firagments  of 
seniptare  ont  of  Turkey  their  best  preservative  from 
total  destmction.''  (Leake,  Topography  of  AQiem, 
pu  86.)  Span  and  Wheler  visited  Athens  in  1675 ; 
and  have  left  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Acffvpoiis,  as  th^  existed  before  the  siege  of  Moro- 
son.  In  1834  .A^ens  was  declared  the  capital  of 
ti»  new  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  since  that  time 
nnich  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  d^  by  the  labours  of  modem  scholars,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  course  of  the 
present  article. 

m.  ]>iyiaiOH8  OF  THB  ClTT. 

Athens  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  united 
within  one  line  of  fortifications.  1.  The  Acropolis 
or  Pou8  (^ 'Aicp^oAif ,  II^Aif).  From  the  city 
having  bem  originally  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
Istter  was  con^mtly  called  Polls  in  the  historical 
period.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
fiKt  ha  ndnd,  since  the  Greek  writers  frequently  use 
the  word  Poiis,  without  any  distinguishiDg  epithet 
to  inficate  the  Acropolis.  (Aesch.  Ewn,  687,  Dind. ; 
Aristoph.  LgBitkr,  759,  911 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.) 
H^Doe  the  2^ens  of  the  Acropolis  was  surnamed  IIo- 
Atc^,  and  the  Athena  noXi<iv.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  oiwerred  that  rdUt^  like  the  word  City 
in  Londbo,  was  used  in  a  more  extended  significa- 
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tion.  (Leake,  p.  221,  note.)  2.  Titk  Astt  (t^ 
"Aarv^f  the  upper  town,  in  opposition  tothe  lower  town 
of  Peiraeeus  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  10),  and  therefore, 
in  its  widest  sense,  including  the  Polis.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Asty  is  called  the  Lower  City  (^  irorw 
w^JXii),  in  opposition  to  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
To  prevent  confusion  we  shall  confine  the  term  of 
Polls  to  the  Acropolis,  and  Asty  to  the  Upper  City 
as  distinguished  from  the  Peiraeeus.  3.  Thb  Port- 
Towns,  Peiraeeus,  including  Munychia  and  Pha- 
lerum.  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia  were  surrounded 
by  the  same  fortifications,  and  were  united  to  the 
Asty  by  the  Long  Walls.  PhaJerum,  the  ancient 
port-town  of  Athens,  was  also  united  for  a  time  to 
the  Asty  by  the  Phaleric  wall,  but  was  not  included 
within  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus. 

The  topography  of  these  three  divisions  of  Athens 
will  be  given  in  succession,  after  describing  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  making  some  remarks  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  city. 

IV.  Waixs. 

The  true  position  of  theWslls  of  the  Asty  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Forchhammer,  in  his  able  essay  on 
the  Topography  of  Athens  (published  in  the  Kieler 
phUohguche  StucUen,  Kiel,  1 841 1  He  successfully 
defend^  his  views  in  the  Zeit$chri/t  fOr  dieAUer- 
thunuwissentchaft  (1843,  Nos.  69,  70),  in  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  Curtius;  and  most  modern  scholars 
have  acquiesced  in  the  main  in  his  opinions.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Athens,  taken  from  Kiepert, 
gives  the  direction  of  the  walls  according  to  Forch- 
hammer^s  views ;  but  as  Leake,  even  in  the  second 
edition  <^  his  Topography,  has  assigned  a  man 
Iknited  extent  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  the  matter 
must  be  examined  at  some  length,  as  it  is  one  of 
great  importance  for  the  whole  topography  of  the 
dty. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  western  and  southern 
portion  of  the  walls  that  Forchhammer  chiefly  differs 
from  his  predecessors.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
walls  buUt  by  Themistocles  ran  from  the  gate  Dipy- 
lum  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  Of  the  Nymphs,  of 
the  Pnyx,  and  of  tiie  Huseium,  and  then  north  of 
the  Hissus,  which  would  thus  have  fiowcd  outside 
the  walls.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
fact  that  aeross  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and 
Museium,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  of  some 
of  the  towers  are  clearly  traceable ;  and  that  vestiges 
of  the  walls  between  Museium  and  Enneacrunus 
may  also  be  distinguished  in  many  places.  Forch- 
hammer, on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these 
remains  do  not  belong  to  the  walls  of  Themistocles, 
but  to  the  fortifications  of  a  later  period,  probably 
those  erected  by  Valerian,  when  the  population  of 
the  dty  had  diminished.  (Zosim.  L  29.)  That  the 
walls  of  Themistocles  must  have  induded  a  much 
greater  circuit  than  these  remains  will  allow,  may  be 
proved  by  the  following  considerations. 

Thucydides  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Asty  and  tiie  Harbours, 
including  the  Long  Walls,  as  they  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  says  (ii.  13) 
"  the  length  of  the  Phaleric  WaU  {rh  ^aXitptahv 
rtixoi)  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty  was  85  stadia. 
The  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty  which  was  guarded 
was  43  stadia.  The  part  that  was  left  unguarded 
lay  between  the  long  wall  and  the  Phaleric  Now 
the  Long  WaHs  (rh  ftaieph  Tttxn)t  running  down  to 
the  Peiraeeus,  were  40  stadia  in  length,  of  which 
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the  outer  one  (rh  f^wOty)  was  gnarded.  The  whole 
circumference  of  Peuaeeus,  with  Munychia,  was  60 
stadia,  but  the  guarded  part  was  onlj  half  that  ex- 
tent^ It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Astj 
was  connected  with  the  port-towns  by  three  walls, 
namely  the  Phaleric,  35  stadia  long,  and  the  two 
Long  Walls,  each  40  stadia  long.  The  two  Long 
Walls  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Pdraeeos, 
parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  from  one 
another.  The  Phaleric  Wall  appears  to  have  run 
nearly  due  south  to  Phalerum,  and  not  parallel  to 
the  other  two;  the  direction  of  the  Ph^eric  Wall 
depending  upon  the  site  of  Phalerum,  of  which  we 
shall  sp^  under  the  port-towns.  (See  plan,  p. 
256.) 

The  two  Long  Walls  were  also  called  the  Legs 
(rk  Sic^Ai},  Strab.  iz.  p.  395 ;  Polyaen.  L  40 ;  Brachia 
by  Livy,  xxzi.  26),  Kod  were  distinguished  as  the 
Northern  Wall  (rh  B6p€ioy  rctxos.  Plat  de  Rep. 
IT.  p.  439)  and  the  Sovthem  Wall  (rh  N<frioy,  Har- 
pocrat.  «.  9  Aia/iitrov  ;  Aeschin.  de  Fah,  Leg,  § 
51).  The  former  is  called  by  Thucydldes,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  the  Outer  (rh  l(«9cy),  in  op- 
position to  the  /liner  or  the  JtUarmediaie  wall  (rh 
SutfUcou  ruxosj  Harpocrat  Lc;  Plat.  Gorg.  p. 455), 
which  lay  between  the  Phaleric  and  the  ofMrthem 
LongWalL 

The  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  Wall 
were  the  two  built  first.  They  are  said  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  commenced  by  Cimon  (Plut  dm.  13); 
but,  according  to  the  more  trustworthy  account  of 
Thucydides  they  were  commenced  in  b.  c.  457, 
during  the  exile  of  Cimoo,  and  were  finished  in  the 
foUowing  year.  (Thuc.  L  107,  108  )  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tbor  erectum  was  undertaken  at 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  was  thus  only  carrying 
out  more  fully  the  plans  of  Themistodes  to  make 
Athens  a  maritime  power  «nd  to  secure  an  unin- 
terrupted communication  between  the  dty  and  its 
harbours  in  time  of  war.  Between  b.  c.  456  and 
431, — the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
•—the  Intermediate  wall  was  built  upon  the  advice 
of  Pericle%  whom  Socrates  heard  recommending  this 
measure  in  the  assembly.  (Plat  Gorg.  p.  455; 
oomp.  Plut  Per.  13;  Harpocrat  «.  v.)  The  object 
of  building  this  intermediate  wall  wis  to  render  the 
oommnnication  between  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus  more 
secure.  The  distance  between  the  northern  Long 
Wall  and  the  Phaleric  was  considenble;  and  conse- 
quently each  of  them  required  the  same  number  of 
men  to  man  them  as  the  two  Long  Walls  together, 
which  were  separated  firam  one  another  by  so  small 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  harbour  of  Phalerum  was 
no  longer  used  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war;  and 
it  was  probably  considered  inexpedient  to  protect  by 
the  same  fortifications  the  insignificant  Phalerum 
and  the  all-important  Peiraeeos. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Intermediate  Wall,  the 
Phaleric  wall  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  took  Athens,  we  find 
mention  of  their  destroying  only  two  Long  WaUs  (Xen. 
ffeU.  ii.  2),  since  the  communication  of  the  Asty 
with  the  Peiraeeus  depended  entirely  upon  the  Long 
Walls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Conon 
rebuilt  the  Long  Walls  after  the  battie  of  Cnidus 
(b.  o.  393),  he  restored  only  the  Long  Walls  leading 
to  Peiflseeus  (Xen.  SeU.  iv.  8.  §  10 ;  Paus.  I  2. 
§  2);  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  their  restora- 
tion he  used  the  materials  of  the  Phaleric  Wall. 
From  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  men- 
.  tioD  of  only  two  Jjoog  Walk  (Comp.  Lys.  c.  AgoraL 
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pp.  451, 453 ;  Aeschin.  de  F<di.  Leg.  §  51 ;  liv. 
xxxi.  26.) 

Between  the  two  Txmg  Walls,  there  was  a  carriage 
road  (hiia^iT6s)  leading  from  the  Asty  to  Peiraeeus 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  10) ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  road 
there  appear  to  have  been  numerous  houses  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  probably  fonning  a 
broad  street  between  four  and  five  mi]«  in  length. 
This  may  be  inferred  ftom  the  account  of  Xenoi^ai, 
who  relates  (Hdl.  ii.  2.  §  3)  that  when  the  new-B 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aeffs^- 
potami  reached  Peiraeeus,  "  a  sound  of  lamentation 
spread  from  the  Peiraeeus  through  tiie  Long  Walls 
to  the  Asty,  as  each  pencil  announced  the  news  to 
his  neighbour."  Moreover,  it  appears  frum  a  passage 
of  Andocades  (de  Mget.  p.  22,  Beiske)  that  there  was 
a  Theseinm  within  the  Long  Walls,  which  most  be 
distinguished  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  Tb^ens 
in  the  Asty.  In  describing  the  stations  assigned  to 
the  infantry,  when  the  BMOtians  advanced  to  the 
frontiers,  Andocides  says  {L  c),  that  the  troops  in 
the  Astj  were  stationed  in  the  Ag<»a ;  those  in  the 
Long  Walls,  in  the  Theeeium ;  and  those  in  Pei- 
raeeus, in  the  Hippodameian  Agora.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  Andoddes  calls  the  Long  Walls  the 
Long  Fcrtreas  (rh  fjuucphv  r^ixoi),  aa  one  of  the 
three  great  garrisons  of  Athens. 

The  Long  Walls  were  repaired  more  than  once 
after  the  time  of  Ckmon.  A  long  and  interesting 
inscription,  originally  published  by  MUlIer  (Le  i/u- 
nmentie  Athmarunif  Gott  1836),  and  reprinted  by 
Leake,  contains  a  re^bter  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  for  the  repair  of  the 
walls  of  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus,  and  of  the  Long 
WaUs.  It  is  probable  that  this  contract  was  made 
about  B.  a  335,  in  order  to  continue  tiie  repairs 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Demosthenes  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c.  338).  But  between 
this  time  and  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Philip  in 
B.  c.  200,  the  walls  had  fidlen  into  decay,  since  we 
read  of  Philip  making  an  irruption  into  the  space 
between  the  ruined  walls  ("inter  angustias  semi- 
ruti  muri,  qui  brachus  duobus  Piraeum  Athenis 
jungiti"  Liv.  xxxi.  26).  Sulla  in  his  siege  of  Athens 
(b.  g.  87 — 86)  used  the  materials  of  the  Long  WaUs 
in  the  erection  of  his  mounds  against  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Pdraeeus.  (Appian,  Miihr.  30.)  The 
L<»ig  Walls  were  never  repaired,  for  Peiraeeus  sank 
down  into  an  insignificant  place.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  895.) 
The  ruins  (iptixia)  of  the  Long  Walls  are  noticed 
by  Pausanias  (L  2.  §  2).  Their  foundations  may 
still  be  traced  m  many  parts.  **  Of  the  northern  the 
foundations,  which  are  about  12  feet  in  thickness, 
resting  on  the  natural  rock,  and  fonned  of  la^ 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  commence  from  the 
foot  of  the  P^raio  heights,  at  half  a  mile  frtxn  the 
head  of  Port  Pdraeeus,  and  are  traeed  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  modem  road  fmr  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  towards  the  dty,  exactiy  in  the  directxn  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  Tlie  southern  Long  Wall, 
having  passed  through  a  deep  vegetable  aoU,  occa- 
pied  chiefly  by  vineyards,  is  le»  easily  trsceaUe 
except  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  of  Peineeos 
(not  Phalerum,  as  Leake  says),  and  for  half  a  mils 
from  thence  towards  the  dty.  Commencing  at  the 
round  tower,  which  is  situated  above  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Munychian  (not  the  Phaleric) 
bay,  it  followed  the  foot  of  tiie  hill,  along  tiie  edge 
of  the  marsh,  for  about  500  yards ;  then  assumc^i, 
for  about  half  that  distance,  a  direction  to  the  nofth- 
eastwardy  almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  preceding: 
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fttm  vlieiioe,  as  fitf  ns  it  is  traceable,  its  conne  b 
enetl  J  paraDel  to  the  Borthem  Long  Wall,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  550  feet  from  it."     (Leake,  p.  417.) 

Tbe  height  of  tiie  Long  Walls  is  now^iere  stated ; 
hut  we  may  prcsome  that  th^  wexe  not  lower  tban 
the  vaDa  of  Peizaeeos,  whidi  were  40  cubits  or 
iO  ftei  high.  (Appian,  Mitkr.  30.)  There  were 
toven  at  the  usnal  intenrals,  as  we  learn  from  the 
jpsaiption  already  referred  to. 

We  DOW-  retain  to  the  Walls  of  the  Astj.  It  is 
ewidot  that  the  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Astf ,  which 
Thaeydidea  says  needed  no  gnard,  was  the  part  be- 
tween the  northem  Long  Wall  and  the  Pbaleric 
Wafl.  The  length  of  this  part  is  said  by  the 
SrhflBifft  in  Thncydides  to  haTe  been  17  stadia,  and 
the  cncamfereDce  of  the  whole  wall  to  hare  becm  60 
■tadia.  Thus  ibo  dreoit  of  the  Asty  was  the  same 
as  the  dreoit  of  Peiiaeeus,  whidi  Thncydides  esti- 
BHtea  at  60  atadia.  The  distance  of  17  stadia  be- 
tween die  northexn  Long  Wall  and  tlie  Phaleric  has 
ben  eonsideEed  mneh  too  large ;  bat  it  may  be  ob- 
aerred,  fint,  that  we  do  not  Imow  at  what  point  the 
Phaleric  waJl  joined  the  Asty,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Boctham  Long  Wall  may  have  taken  a  great  bend 
IB  joiaiDg  the  Aatj. 

In  ■«"**"*«  to  this  we  hate  other  statements 
wUdi  go  to  show  that  the  circoit  of  the  Asty 
waa  larger  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Thus, 
Kaa  Cinyaostom  says  {Orat.  vl  p.  87),  on  the 
aalhority  of  IHqgenes  of  Sinope,  **  that  the  dreoit 
if  Athens  la  SOO  stadia,  if  one  indndes  the  walls 
of  the  Peiraeens  and  the  Intermediate  Walls 
(Le.  the  Long  Walls),  in  the  walls  of  the  dty." 
It  is  erident  that  in  this  calcnlatioD  Diogenes  m- 
daded  tha  portkms  of  the  walls  both  of  the  Asty 
and  the  Pdraeeos,  which  Uy  between  the  Long 
WaOs;  the  fiO  8ta£a  of  the  Asty,  the  60  stadia 
if  Pemwos,  the  40  stadia  of  the  northem  Long 
Wan,  and  Ute  40  stadia  of  the  aonthem  Long 
WaQ  making  the  300  stadia.  Other  statements 
'^|w  liFig  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Athens  are  not 
so  ddbnte.  Dionyams  of  HaUcainassus  (It.  IS,  iz. 
€8)  oonpaiea  the  waDs  of  Athens  with  those  of 
Bome,  v^  Plntarch  (Nie,  17)  with  those  of  Syrap 
eoae;  the  walla  of  Bome  bdng,  according  to  Pliny 
(m.  5),  23  miles  and  200  paces,  about  185  stadia ; 
and  thoBB  of  Syiaeoae,  aoooiding  to  Strabo  (tI. 
pw370),  180  stadia. 

Tboe  are  good  gronnds  for  belieying  that  the 
waOa  of  "niemiBtodeB  extended  from  the  gate  called 
Dipyfann,  akng  the  western  descent  of  the  hills  of 
Pi^  and  Unadum,  including  both  of  these  hUls 
within  tiieir  dreuit;  tiiat  they  ^en  crossed  the 
Ifisaas  near  the  western  end  of  the  Musdum,  and  ran 
along  the  heaghta  on  the  left  of  the  river,  indnding 
Ardettoa  and  the  Stadium  within  the  city;  after 
whkhy  raaikii^^  a  turn  to  the  north,  they  again 
erosaed  die  Ifissns,  and  leaving  ML  Lycabettus 
mk  the  eaat,  they  ran  in  a  semidrcnlar  direction 
tin  tfa(7  rejoined  the  IKpylum.  (See  the  plan  of 
Atfafiia.)  Aooording  to  this  account,  the  Acropolis 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Asty,  as  Strabo  states, 
while  Leake,  by  carrying  the  walls  aoroes  the  crest 
of  the  hiDs  of  Pigrx  sdod  Musdum,  gives  the  dty 
too  great  an  extensian  to  the  east,  and  places  the 
walls  almost  under  the  very  bdghts  of  Lycabettus, 
so  that  an  eiwmy  from  the  slopes  of  the  latter  might 
cadly  have  diachtfged  misdles  into  the  dty. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  Musdum  was 
within  the  dty  wnlla.  This  hill  is  well  adapted  for 
a  fiatnaa,  and  would  probably  have  been  chosen  for 
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the  citadel  of  Athens,  if  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
had  not  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Now 
we  are  told  that  when  Demetrius  PoUorcetes  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Lachares  in 
B.  c.  299,  he  first  kept  poesesdon  of  the  Pdraeens, 
and  after  he  had  entered  the  dty,  he  fortified  the 
Musdum  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it  (Paus.  i.  25. 
§8;  Pint  Demefr.  34.)  Pausanias  adds  (/.  c), 
that  **  the  Musdum  is  a  hill  vithm  the  ancient 
walls,  opponte  the  Acropdb."  Now  if  the  Musdum 
stood  within  the  walls,  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  tiie  western  slopes  of  the  Pnyx  hill  must 
also  have  been  induded  within  them.  Moreover, 
we  find  on  this  hill  remdns  of  cisterns,  steps,  foun- 
dations of  houses,  and  numerous  other  indications  of 
this  quarter  having  been,  in  ancient  times,  thickly 
inhabited,  a  fifM^  which  is  also  attested  by  a  passage 
in  Aeschines  (vcpl  rfiy  ohtfyrufP  rfir  ip  rf  UvkpI, 
Aesdu  m  Timareh.  p.  10,  Steph.  §  81,  Bekk.). 
There  is  likewise  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  all  on  the  supposition  that 
the  andeut  walls  ran  across  the  crest  of  the  Pnyx 
hill.  Plutarch  says  (Them.  19),  that  the  bema  of 
the  Pnyx  had  been  so  placed  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  removed  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  so  as  to  &oe  the  land,  because  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  de- 
mocracy, while  the  pursuit  of  agrioilture  was  £»- 
vourable  to  the  oligarchy.  The  truth  of  this  tale 
may  well  be  questioned ;  but  if  the  people  ever  met 
higher  on  the  hill  (for  from  no  part  of  the  phice  of 
assembly  still  remaining  can  the  sea  be  seen),  they 
could  never  have  obtained  a  sight  of  the  sea,  if  the 
existing  remains  of  the  waUs  are  in  reality  those  of 
Themistodes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  direc- 
tion of  the  walls  on  the  south  and  south-eastern 
side  of  the  Asty.  Thncydides  says  (ii.  15)  that 
the  dty  extended  first  towards  the  south,  where  the 
prindpal  temples  were  built,  namely,  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  the  Fythium,  and  those  of  Ge  and 
of  Dionysus  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  inhabitants 
used  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  CalHrriiog,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Peislstratidae,  was  called 
Enneacronns.  A  southerly  aspect  was  always  a 
fitvourite  one  among  the  Gtedcs;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  instoEd  of  oonlinuing  to  extend  thdr 
dty  in  this  direction,  they  suddenly  b^gan  building 
towards  the  north  and  north-east.  Moreover,  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  the  walls  should  have  been 
carried  across  the  hiUs  on  the  south  of  the  Ilissus, 
than  have  been  built  upon  the  low  ground  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  these  hills.  That  the  Stadium  was 
within  the  walls  may  be  inferred  from  the  splendour 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  other  Greek  dties,  as  fer  as  we  know, 
the  stadia  were  ntuated  within  the  walls.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  fountain  CallirrhoS,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtained  thdr  chief  supply  of  water, 
should  have  been  outside  the  walls?  Is  it  probable 
that  the  Heliastio  judges,  who  were  sworn  at 
Ardettus  (Harpocrat  i.  v.),  had  to  go  outside  the 
ci^  for  this  purpose? 

That  no  traces  of  the  walls  of  Themistodes  can 
be  discovered  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect 
the  enonnons  buildings  which  have  totally  disappeared 
in  places  that  have  continued  to  be  inhabited,  or  fkom 
which  the  materials  could  be  carried  away  by  sea. 
Of  the  great  walls  of  Syracuse  not  a  vestige  remuns; 
and  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  at  Athena 
is  the  less  strange,  because  wo  know  that  the  walla 
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facing  Hjmeitiis  and  Pentelicos  were  built  of  bricks 
baked  in  the  son.     (Yitrur.  it  8;  PUn.  zxxv.  14.) 

V.  EzTEirr  ahd  Population. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  Athens,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  into  aocotint  the  circuit  of  the  walls; 
thdr  /orm  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  or  else  an 
erroneous  opinion  will  be  formed  of  the  space  en- 
closed. Athens,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  circular 
cities,  each  60  stadia,  or  7^  miles,  in  circumferenoe, 
joined  by  a  street  oi  40  stadia,  or  4|  miles,  in 
length.  With  respect  to  the  population  of  Athens, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  proporti<ms  belonging  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  countiy.  llie 
subject  has  been  investigated  bj  manj  modem 
%rritera,  and  among  others  by  Clinton,  whose  cal- 
culations are  the  most  probable. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  population  of  Attica  is 
the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  taken  in  b.c.  317. 
(Ctesicles,  op,  Aihen,  vi.  p.  272,  b.)  According 
to  tliis  census,  Uiere  were  21,000  Athenian  citizens, 
10,000  metocci  (^fi4roiKoi)^  or  resident  aliens,  and 
400,000  slaves.  Now*  we  may  assume  from  various 
authorities,  that  by  the  term  dtisens  all  the  males 
above  the  age  of  20  yean  are  meant.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  proportion 
of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  2430  in  10,000. 
The  families,  therefore,  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  about  86,420  souls;  and  reckoning  the 
families  of  the  metoeci  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
total  number  of  the  free  population  of  Attica  was 
about  127,000  souls.  These,  with  the  addition  of 
the  400,000  slaves,  will  give  527,000  as  the  aggr^ 
gate  of  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  slaves  has  been  considered  exces- 
sive; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  agricultural 
and  mining  labour  of  Attica  was  perfonned  by  slaves ; 
that  they  served  as  rowers  on  board  the  ships;  that 
they  were  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in  general 
represented  the  labouring  classes  of  Modern  Europe. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hypereides,  preserved 
by  Suidas  (s.  v.  iretj^^t^ aro),  that  the  slaves  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour,  were  more  than  150,000.  It  appears  from 
Plato  (de  Rep.  ix.  p.  578,  d.  e)  that  there  were 
many  Athenians,  who  possessed  fiffy  slaves  each. 
Lysios  and  Polemarchus  had  120  slaves  in  their 
manufactory  (Lys.  c.  Eratosth,  p.  395);  and  Nicias 
let  1000  slaves  to  a  person  who  undertook  the  work- 
ing of  a  mine  at  Laurinm.  (Xenoph.  de  Vec^,  4.) 
There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  slaves  of  Attica  are  much  overrated  at  400,000, 
which  number  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  the  labouring 
classes  bear  to  the  other  classes  in  Great  Britun. 

If  we  go  back  from  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus to  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  history, 
we  shall  find  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens  gene- 
rally computed  at  about  20,000,  which  would  give 
about  half  a  million  as  the  total  population  of  Attica. 
Twenty  thousand  were  said  to  have  been  their  num- 
ber in  the  time  of  Cecrops  (Philochorus,  ap,  Schol. 
ad  Pind,  OL  ix.  68),  a  number  evidently  transferred 
from  historical  times  to  the  mythical  age.  In  b.  a 
444  they  were  19,000;  but  upon  a  scrutiny  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  nearly  5000  were 
■truck  dBT  the  lists,  as  having  no  claims  to  the  fran- 
chise, (Plut.  FericL  37;  Philoch.  ap.  SchoL  ad 
Arittoph,  Vetp,  716.)  A  few  years  afterwards 
(u.  a  422)  they  had  increased  to  20,000  (Aristop h. 
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Vetp.  707);  and  this  was  the  number  at  which  they 
were  estimated  by  Demosthenes  in  b.  c  331.  (Dem. 
c.  Aristog.  p.  785.) 

That  the  population  of  Attica  oonld  not  have  been 
much  short  of  half  a  million  may  be  inferred  from 
the  quontily  of  com  consumed  in  the  country.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  Athenians  imported 
annually  800,000  medimni,  or  876,302  bushels,  of 
com.  (Dem.  c  Leptvn,  p.  466.)  Adding  this  to 
the  produce  of  Attica,  which  we  may  redioo  at  about 
1,950,000  medimni,  the  total  will  be  2,750,000  me- 
dimni,  or  3,950,000  bushels.  "  This  would  gi^'e 
per  head  to  a  population  of  half  a  million  near  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  5](  medimni,  equal  to  a  daily 
rate  of  20  ounces  and  7-lOths  avoirdupois,  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  every  age  and  condition.  The  ordi- 
nary fuU  ration  of  com  was  a  choenix,  or  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a  medimnus,  or  about  28j^  ounces." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  population 
of  Athens  itself.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thuc^dides  (ii.  14)  that  the  Athenians  were  fond  of 
a  countiy  life,  and  that  before  the  Peloponnesion 
war  the  countiy  was  decorated  with  houses.  Sonne 
of  the  demi  were  populous :  Achamae,  the  laxgest, 
had  in  b.  c.  431,  3000  hoplites,  implying  a  free 
population  of  at  least  12,000,  not  computing  slaves. 
Atibens  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Greece  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  3.  §  24;  Thuc. 
i.  80,  ii.  64);  but  the  only  &ct  of  any  weight  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  city  is  the  statement 
of  Xenoph(xi  tJiat  it  contained  nu>re  than  10,000 
houses.  (Xen.  Mem,  iii.  6.  §  14,  Oeeon.  8.  §  22.) 
Clinton  remarks  that  "  London  contwns  7^  persons 
to  a  house;  but  at  Paris  formerly  the  proportion  waa 
near  25.  If  we  take  about  half  the  proportion  of 
Paris,  and  assume  12  persons  to  a  house,  we  obtain 
120,000  for  the  population  of  Athens;  and  we  may 
perhaps  assign  40,000  more  for  the  collective  in> 
habitants  of  Peiraeeus,  Munydiia  and  Pholerum." 
Leake  supposes  the  population  of  the  whole  dty  to 
have  been  192,000;  and  though  no  certainty  on  the 
point  can  be  attained,  we  cannot  be  for  wrong  iu  as^ 
suming  that  Athens  contained  at  least  a  thiid  of  tho 
total  population  of  Attica. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  fironi 
Clinton  {F,  H.  vol.  iL  p.  387,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  and 
Leake  (p.  618),  with  which  the  reader  may  com- 
pare the  calculations  di  B6ckh.  (AtUJe  Eoon.  of 
Athens  J  p.  30,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  The  latter  writ<ttr 
reckons  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  harbours 
at  180,000. 

VL  Qates. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  Asty  the  following  ore  UMntiancd 
by  name,  though  the  exact  position  o[  some  of 'them 
is  very  doubtful.  We  begin  with  the  gates  on  the 
western  side  of  the  dty. 

1.  Dipjflum  (Atirv^oy),  originally  called  the 
Tkriasian  GaU  (^uuriat  Tldkai),  because  it  led 
to  Thrio,  a  demus  near  Eleusia  (Plut.  Per,  30), 
and  also  the  Ceramic  Gate  (K«paficiical  niSAcu),  as 
being  the  communication  firom  the  inner  to  the  outer 
Cerameicus  (Philostr.  ViL  Soph,  ii.  8;  eomp.  Plat. 
SuU.  14),  was  situated  at  the  NW.  corner  of  the  dty. 
The  name  Dipylum  seems  to  show  that  it  was  con> 
stmcted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gate  6f  Megalo- 
polis at  Messene,  with  a  double  entrance  and  an  in- 
termediate court  It  is  described  by  Livy  (xzxi.  24) 
as  greater  and  wider  than  the  other  gates  of  Athois, 
and  with  corresponding  approaches  to  it  on  either 
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the  most  used  of  all  the  gato.  The  Btroet 
idtbin  the  citj  led  diroctlj  through  the  inner  Cera- 
meicQa  to  the  Agora;  while  oataide  the  gate  there 
were  two  roads,  both  leading  through  the  enter  Ce- 
camekais,  one  to  the  Academy  (Uv.  L  e, ;  Gic.  de 
FwuT.  I ;  Lncian,  Softh.  4),  and  the  other  to  Elen- 
Bs.  [Seebekw,  Na  9.]  The  Dipjlnm  was  some- 
thnes  calkd  An/udS^s  II^SAcu,  from  the  number  of 
pnstitatea  in  its  neighbooriiood.  (Lneian,  Dial. 
Jfer.  4.  §  3;  Hesjch.  «.  vo.  Atifudrtj  Ktpafitut6s\ 
SchoL  ad  Aristoph,  £qtdL  769.) 

h  is  exceedinglj'  improbable  that  Paassinas  en- 
tered the  city  by  the  Dipylmn,  as  Wordsworth,  Cor- 
tins,  and  seme  other  modem  writers  sappoee.  [See 
bflow,  Na  3.] 

9.  The  Sacred  Gate  CtU  Itpat  mKcu),  S,  oi  itm 
precedinirt  is  identifiod  by  many  modem  writers  with 
the  Dipyhun,  bat  Platarch,  in  the  same  chapter 
(SmlL  14),  speaks  of  the  IMpylnm  and  the  Sacred 
Gate  as  two  different  gates.  Moreover  the  same 
writer  says  that  Salla  broke  through  the  walls  of 
Athens  at  a  spot  called  Heptachalcon,  between  the 
PeiiBie  and  Uie  Sacred  Gates;  a  description  which 
woold  scarcely  have  been  applicable  to  the  Hepta- 
chaleon,  if  the  Sacred  Gate  had  been  the  same  as  the 
IMpylon.  [See  the  plan  of  Athens.]  The  Sacred 
Gate  moat  hate  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
tenmiatkii  of  the  Sacred  Way  to  Efensis.  But  it 
appears  that  the  road  kacUng  frxim  the  Dipjium  was 
sbo  calkd  the  Sacred  Way;  since  Pausanias  says 
(i.  36.  §  3)  that  the  monument  of  Anthemocritus 
wae  atuated  on  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to 
Eleosis,  and  we  know  from  other  authorities  that 
this  monoment  was  near  the  Dipylum  or  the  Thria- 
sian  Gate.  (Plut.  Per.  80;  Hesych. «.  9.  *Ap$€/t^ 
sjprrst.)  Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Sacred 
Way  divided  shortly  before  reaching  Athens,  one 
rood  leading  to  the  Sacred  Gate  and  the  other  to 
the  Dipylnm.  The  street  within  the  city  from  the 
Saezed  Gate  kd  into  the  Cerameicos,  and  joined  the 
street  which  kd  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Agora. 
We  resd,  that  when  the  soldiers  penetrated  through 
the  Sacz«d  Gate  into  tiie  city,  they  skw  so  many 
penoDs  in  the  narrow  streets  toad  in  the  Agora,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Ceiaroeicas  was  deluged  with  blood, 
wluefa  streamed  tfarongh  the  gates  into  the  suburbs. 
(Pfait.  SmO.  14.) 

3w  Tie  Pekraic  Gate  O  ncifNuk^  lliKu,  Plut. 
Tkee.  27,  SmU.  14),  S.  of  the  preceding,  from  which 
ran  the  9fw^i'r6t  or  carriage  road  between  the  Long 
WaDs,  froin  the  Asty  to  the  Peirseens.  It  has  been 
dready  remarked  that  the  Afia^rr Jy  hiy  between  the 
two  Long  Walls,  and  the  marks  of  carriage  wheels 
may  still  he  seen  upon  it.  It  was  the  r^ular  road 
froni  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeeus;  and  the  opinion  of 
Leake  (p.  234),  that  even  during  the  existence  of 
the  Long  Walls,  the  ordinary  route  from  the  Pd- 
raeens  to  the  Asty  passed  to  the  southwards  of  the 
L<Hig  WaDs,  has  been  satis&ctarily  refuted  by  Forch- 
hanmier  (pw  296,  srq.). 

The  position  of  the  Peiraic  Gate  has  been  the 
sttl^eet  of  much  dispute.  Leake  pkces  it  at  some 
point  between  the  hiU  of  Pnyx  and  IMpylnm ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Forchhanuner  is  more  correct 
in  his  sappoaition  that  it  stood  between  the  hills 
of  Pnyz  and  of  Moseinm.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  thor  respective  opunons  are  stated  at  length  by 
thew  writen.  (Leake,  p.  225,  seq.,  Forchhammcr, 
p.  296,  seq.)  Both  of  them,  howe><vr,  bring  for- 
wsid  convincing  arguments,  that  Pttusanias  entered 


the  city  by  this  gate,  and  not  by  the  Dipylum,  as 
Wonlsworth  and  Curtius  supposed,  nor  by  a  gate 
between  the  HiU  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Dipylum, 
as  Ross  has  more  recently  maintained.  (Ross,  fa 
KmuOflaH,  1837,  No.  93.) 

4.  The  MdUian  Gate  (ai  McAirfScr  II^AaiX 
at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  city,  so  called  from  the 
drains  Melite,  to  which  it  led.  Just  outside  this 
gate  were  the  Cimonian  sepulchres,  in  which  Thucy. 
didefl,  as  well  as  Oimon,  was  buried.  In  a  hill  ex- 
tending westwards  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Musciom,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  Porch- 
hammer  (p.  347)  discovered  two  great  sepnlchrex, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Cimonian  tombs.  The  valley  of  the  Ilissus  was  ]wve 
called  Coele  (Ko(Ai}),  a  name  applied  as  well  to  the 
district  within  as  without  the  Mclitian  Gate.  This 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (vi.  103),  who 
says  that  Cimon  was  buried  before  the  city  at  the  end 
of  the  street  called  8id  KoiAi^s,  by  which  he  clt\trly 
means  a  street  of  this  name  within  the  cityt  Other 
authorities  state  that  the  Cimonian  tombs  were  si- 
tuated in  the  district  callcil  Coeic,  and  near  the  Me- 
litian  Gate.  (Maicellin.  Vit.  Thuc.  §§  17,  32,  r>5; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Thuc  sub  fin.;  Paus.  i.  23.  §  9 ;  Plut. 
Cim.  4, 19.) 

Mtiller  erroneously  placed  the  Peiraic  Gate  on  the 
N£.  side  of  the  city. 
On  the  southern  side; — 

5.  The  Itonian  Gate  (oJ  'IrwWai  IlvAai),  not  far 
from  the  Ilissus,  and  Inuling  to  Phalerum.  The 
name  of  this  gate  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  named  Axiochut  (c.  I),  in  which  Axiochus 
is  said  to  live  near  this  gate  at  the  monument  of  the 
Amazon;  but  that  this  gate  led  to  Phalerum  is  clear 
from  Pausanias,  who,  in  conducting  his  i-cader  into 
Athens  from  Phalerum,  says  that  the  monument  of 
Antiope  (the  Amazon)  stood  just  within  tlie  gate. 
(Pans,  L  2.  §  1.) 

On  the  eastern  side : — 

6.  The  Gate  of  Dioeharee  (al  Aiox^povs  II^Aai) 
leading  to  the  Lyceium,  and  near  the  fountain  of 
Panops.    (Strab.  iz.  p.  397;  Hesych.  s.  v,  Udvo^.) 

7.  7^  Diomeian  Gate  {al  AiS^uoi  TlvAoi),  N. 
of  the  preceding,  leading  within  the  city  to  tlie 
demns  Diomeia,  and  outside  to  the  Cynoearges. 
(Staph.  B.  «.  w.  At6fUMy  Kvr^o^Tcs;  Diog.  Lacrt. 
TL  13;  Plut.  Them.  1.) 

On  the  northern  side:  — 

8.  The  Herian  Gate  (ol  *Hplo4  IlvXai),  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Dead,  so  called  from  ^/>^  a  place  of 
sepulture.  (Harpocrat,  #.  v.)  The  site  of  this  gate 
is  uncertain;  but  it  may  safely  be  placed  on  the 
north  of  the  city,  since  the  burial  place  of  Athens 
was  in  the  outer  Cersmeicns. 

9.  The  Achamian  GaU  (al  'Axapyucal  II^Aflu, 
Hesych.  #.  v.),  leading  to  Achamae. 

10.  The  Equestrian  Gate  (al  'I'rrdlZts  IlvXeu, 
Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849,  a),  the  position  of 
which  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  placed  by  Leake 
and  otlien  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  but  by 
Kiepert  on  the  NE.,  to  the  north  of  the  Diomeian 
Gate. 

11.  7^  Gate  of  Aegeue  (al  Aiy4ws  lUXoi, 
Pint.  Thes.  12),  also  of  uncertain  site,  is  placed  by 
Mtiller  on  the  eastern  side;  but,  as  it  appears  from 
Plutarch  (I.  e.)  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Olympieium,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  southern  wall. 

There  were  several  other  gates  in  the  Walls  of 
the  Asty,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown. 
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VIL  GsmERAL  Appearance  of  Hie  Crrr, 
Houses,  StreetSi  Water,  &c. 

The  first  sppeanmoe  of  Athens  was  not  pleasing 
to  a  stranger.  Dicaearchus,  who  visited  the  citj  in 
the  fourth  centuy  before  the  Christian  era,  describes 
it  "  as  dusty  and  not  well  supplied  with  water;  badlj 
laid  out  on  account  of  its  antiquity;  the  majority  ^ 
the  houses  mean,  and  only  a  few  good."  He  adds 
that  "  a  stranger,  at  the  first  view,  might  doubt  if 
this  is  Athens;  but  after  a  short  time  he  would  find 
that  it  was."  (Dicaearch.  Bios  r^s  *EAAct3of,  init., 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked;  and  the  meanneBs  of  the  private  houses 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  buildings.  None  of  the  houses  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  great  height,  and  the  upper  stories 
often  projected  over  the  streets.  Themistocles  and  Ari- 
steides,  though  authorised  by  the  Areiopagus,  could 
hardly  prevent  people  from  building  over  the  streets. 
The  houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  constructed 
either  of  a  frame-work  of  wood,  or  of  unbumt  bricks 
dried  in  the  open  air.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1.  §  7 ;  Plut 
Deni.  1 1 ;  Hirt,  BoMkuntt  der  AUen,  p.  143.)  The 
front  towards  the  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and 
was  usually  nothing  but  a  curtain  wall,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  plaster  (jcoriafta:  Dem.  dc  Ord.  Rep,  p. 
175;  Plut  Comp,  Arut,  et  Cat,  4) ;  though  occa^ 
sionally  this  outer  wall  was  relieved  by  some  onia- 
meiit,  as  in  the  case  of  Phodon^s  house,  of  which  the 
front  was  adorned  with  copper  filings.  (Plut  Phoc 
18;  Becker,  CharikleSf  voL  L  y.  198.)  What  Ho- 
race said  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  his  own  country, 
will  apply  with  still  greater  justice  to  the  Atheoians 
during  their  most  flourishing  period:  — 

**  Privatus  illis  census  eiat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum.** 

(Mure,  vol.  IL  p.  98).  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  had  decayed,  that 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  participating 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  hand- 
some private  houses.  **  Formerly,"  says  Demo- 
sthenes, *^  the  rnnibUe  had  abundant  wealth,  but  do 
individual  raised  himself  above  the  multitude.  If  any 
one  of  us  could  now  see  the  houses  of  Themistodes, 
Aristeides,  Cimon,  or  the  &mou8  men  of  those  days, 
he  would  perceive  that  they  were  not  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  houses  of  ordinary  persons;  while  the 
buildings  of  the  state  are  of  such  number  and  mag- 
nitude that  they  cannot  be  snxpassed;"  and  after- 
wards he  complains  that  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
ooostmcted  houses,  which  exceeded  the  public  build- 
ings in  magnitude.  (Dem.  o.  Arittocr.  p.  689, 
Oljfnth,  iU.  pp.  85,  36  ;  BSckh,  PubL  Econ,  rf 
Aihient^  p. 64,  seq.,  2nd  ed.;  Becker,  Charildeiy  voLL 
p.  188.) 

The  insignificance  of  the  Athenian  houses  is 
shown  by  the  small  prices  which  they  fetched. 
Bockh  (^Aid,  p.  66)  has  collected  numerous  instances 
from  the  oraton.  Their  prices  vaiy  from  the  low 
sum  of  3  or  5  minas  (12L  3«.  9d.  and  201.  6«.  Sd) 
to  120  mmaa  (4S7L  10«.);  and  50  minas  (2032. 
2$,  Bd.)  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

Athens  was  inferior  to  Rome  in  the  pavement  of 
Its  streets,  its  sewers,  and  its  supply  of  water.  "  The 
Greeks,"  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  236),  « in  building  their 
cities,  attended  chie^  to  beauty  and  fortification, 
harbours,  and  a  fertile  soiL  The  Bomans,  on  the 
«ther  handy  provided,  what  the  others  neglected,  the 
pavement  of  the  streets,  a  supply  of  water,  and  com- 
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mon  sewers."  This  aoeoont  must  be  tsken  with 
some  modifications,  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Athens  was  totally  unprovided  with  these  poblio 
conveniences.  It  would  appear,  however,  thiuk  few 
of  the  streets  were  paved;  and  the  scavengers  did 
not  keep  them  clean,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  city 
was  not  lighted  (Becker,  Chanldet,  voL  H.  p.  211); 
and  m  the  Wcupi  of  Aristophanes  we  have  an 
amusing  picture  of  a  party  at  night  packing  thdr 
way  through  the  mud,  by  the  ud  of  a  hmtem 
{Veep.  248);  and  during  a  period  of  dry  weather, 
as  further  appears  from  their  own  nmarks.  It 
would  seem,  finim  several  passages  in  Aristophaoes, 
that  Athens  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  towns  of 
southern  Europe  in  the  present  day;  and  that  her 
places  of  public  resort,  the  purlieus  of  her  sacred 
edifices  more  especially,  were  among  the  chief  reposi- 
tories of  every  kind  of  nuisance.  (Aristoph.  Plut, 
1 183,  seq.,  Nvb,  1384,  seq.,  JE'cc2ss.  320,  seq.,  Vetp, 
394;  firxim  Mure,  voL  iL  p.  46.) 

We  have  not  much  informatioD  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  at  Athens.  Dicaearchus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  says  that  the  city  was  deficient  in  this 
first  necessary  of  life.  There  was  only  one  source  of 
good  drinking  water,  namely,  the  celebrated  fountun, 
called  CallirhoS  or  Enneacrunns,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  Those  who  lived  at  a  distance  firam 
this  fountain  obtained  their  drinking  water  from 
wells,  of  which  there  was  a  considersble  number  at 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  1.)  There  were  other 
fountains  in  Athens,  and  Pansanias  mentaons  tm, 
both  issuing  from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  one  in  the 
cavern  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  another  in  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius;  but  they  both  probably  be- 
longed to  those  springs  of  water  unfit  fer  drixdcing, 
but  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  to  which  Vitravios 
(viiL  8)  alludes.  The  water  obtained  fimn  the  soil 
of  Athens  itself  is  impregnated  with  sslme  psrticks. 
It  u,  however,  veiy  improbable  that  so  populous  a 
city  as  Athens  was  limited  for  its  supply  of  drinkable 
water  to  the  single  fountain  of  CallirhoS.  We  still 
find  traces  in  the  dty  of  water-oonnes  (iipof^) 
channelled  in  the  rode,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
the  Attio  writers.  (Aristoph.  Ackam,  922,  &c) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Themistodles  there 
were  public  officers,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  (^hnoraroL  vw  Mrmv^  Plat 
Them.  31).  It  may  reasonably  be  conchided  that 
the  dty  obtained  a  supply  of  water  by  conduits  from 
distant  sources.  Leake  observes,  "  Modem  Athens 
was  not  many  yean  ago,  and  possibly  may  still  be, 
supplied  firom  two  reservoixs,  situated  near  the  jono- 
tion  of  the  Eridanus  and  Dissus.  Of  these  reser- 
voin  one  was  the  receptacle  of  a  subtemneoos 
conduit  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hymettus;  the  other,  of 
one  of  the  Cephissus  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pentelieajn. 
This  conduit,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  north  of 
AmbddpikOf  in  proceeding  from  thence  by  Koto 
Mofvati  to  JTi/Sfia,  where  a  series  of  holes  give  air 
to  a  canal,  which  is  deep  in  the  ground,  may  possibly 
be  a  work  of  republican  times.  One  of  these  in  par- 
ticular is  seen  about  midway  betireen  Athens  sad 
Kifieia,  and  where  two  branches  of  the  aqucdoci 
seem  to  have  united,  after  having  conducted  water 
from  two  or  more  fountains  in  the  streams  which, 
fiowing  fipom  Pames,  Pentelicum,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ridge,  form  the  Cephissus."  Among  the 
other  &voun  which  Hadrian  conferred  upon  Athens 
was  the  oonstructiou  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
whole  dty  probably  reaped  the  benefit,  thoogh  nooii- 
nally  intended  only  fer  tiie  quarter  called  after  his 
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■nunM.  Tbaa  rtvod  in  tbi  tima  rf  Etiurt,  at 
Ibt  fag*  of  tlic  loiitli-auteni  eztmnitf  of  Mt-  Ljor- 
httn,  tha  ranjuiiB  of  ta  arcli,  whicb  <ru  ftzt  of 
tki  faadapiDce  of  a  naerrcui  of  thii  iqaedoct.  Tbs 
poi  at  ■mc  (/  the  irchn  of  Ihii  aqaedoct  m  Mill 
cxtHit,  partieiiUrij  to  tbo  sustwuid  of  the  Hllnj^  of 
Du*iJl  nji,  Btb  or  lU  milea  to  ChaDoith  of  Athena. 
(Leake,  p.  903,  imd  Appendix  XUL,  "  On  Uu 
So;plr  of  Water  at  Atbeni.") 


VUL 


[B  ACBOFOUS  OB  PoUS. 


The  Aenipi^  as  we  hare  alreadj  nmarked,  la  a 
■qoafT  eraggj  rock,  liting  abnipdj  about  150  feeC, 
vilh  a  &t  nimmit  of  aboat  1,000  feet  fnini  eart  to 
mt,  b7  SOO  fcet  biod  fiisi  north  to  MUih.  It  a 
■MCDeaBbie  on  all  lidas,  except  the  wat,  where  it  u 
tmoiaiied  by  a  alerp  ilopa.  It  waa  at  one  and  tbe 
■KDe  time  tbe  fortzeas,  the  eanctnaiT,  and  tbe  mn- 
aenm  td  tbe  atj.  Althoogh  the  bite  of  the  original 
dty,  it  hud  caieed  to  be  inhabited  {mm  tho  time  of 
(be  PeraiHn  wua,  and  waa  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
■idp  of  Athena  and  the  other  gnardian  deities  of  the 
iitj.     It  «i>  one  gnat  wnrlnaTy,  and  a  therefin 
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caDad  bjr  Aiislophaaci  Uwrer  'A^JraAv,  hftr 
TJfinvi.  (£,j«u(r,  483 1  eornp.  Dm.  de  Fait.  Ltg. 
p.  43S,  lAm  ottoiii  lepu  Tflt  'AMfowitMa.)     Zj 

the  artiata  of  the  age  i^  Peridea  ita  pUtibrm  waa 
covend  with  the  maater-iaecca  of  ancient  art,  to 
whidi  additions  <mtlnn(id  to  be  made  in  auxeeding 
agte.  Tbe  mncloar;  thai  became  a  nnueam ;  and 
in  order  tfl  ferm  a  fOTpet  idea  of  it,  we  muet  inugint 
the  aonumt  of  Ihe  nek  itiipped  of  ererj  Uiing  ex- 
cept lemplee  and  sLatoee,  the  whole  fbnnuig  om  rait 
ccoipcBtiai  of  archilactore,  gculptan,  and  paintings 
the  daxiliig  whiteneaa  of  tb*  nurble  leliefed  bj 
brilliant  ooloiin,  and  glittering  in  the  taotepafeat 
cleameag  of  the  Athenian  atmoaphera.  It  waa  ban 
that  Art  achicTed  her  gnalaattrinmpha;  andtbodgb 
in  the  pneent  da;  a  aoene  cf  deeolatioa  and  iniD,  ita 
ruitu  an  acoie  of  the  moat  predooa  nliqttea  of  the 
andent  worid. 

The  Acropc^  ttood  in  the  eentn  of  the  d^. 
Hence  it  waa  the  heut  of  Athena,  as  Athena  wa* 
the  heart  of  Gnece  (Ariat.  Paaatk.  L  p.  99,  Jebb)) 
and  Pindar  no  doubt  alladed  to  it.  when  he  gpeaka 
of  brnot  liiitmti.1  Sniita  h  rau  Itfmli  'AMhu. 
(,FTag,  p.  S3S,  Oinen.)     It  waa  to  thia  aacnd  nek 


that  the  magniflccot  proeeaako  of  tlie  Panatlienaic 
fatini  took  plan  once  in  Ibar  jean.  Ttie  chief 
objert  if  thii  pnoasion  waa  to  cany  the  Feplui,  or 
embmidefed  robe,  of  Athena  to  her  temple  on  the 
Aoepitia.     iDict  of  Aid.  art  Pnodeaoea.)    In 

lingniih  between  the  dlrM  difleroit  Athenas  of  tbe 
Ampolia.  (ScbcJ.  ad  Anitid.  p.  320,  Dindorf.)  The 
fint  was  tbe  Atlvna  Poliaa,  the  moet  aiKient  of  all, 
made  tf  olive  wood,  and  eaid  to  have  lallen  fnm 
beBTm;  ita  lanctuar;  waa  tbe  Encbthduni.  Tbe 
■eocod  waa  the  Atbeaa  of  tbe  Parthenon,  a  Hatne  of 
iTotj  and  pdd,  the  work  of  Pbeidias.  The  third 
waa  the  Atbena  Promachne,  a  c^dnual  atatne  of 
braue,  alia  the  work  cf  Pbeidias,  standing  enct, 
with  bebnet,  spear,  and  shield.  Of  these  three  sta- 
tDB  we  shall  spak  mon  fbllf  horeafteri  bnt  it 
ranat  be  borne  in  mind  thst  the  Peplns  of  the  Pa- 


tae  of  Athena  Polias,  and  Dot  to  the  Athena  of  the 
FarthenDii.     (Wordiwottb,  p.l33,  Mf.) 

The  tfaiee  goddeaaea  an  allndad  to  in  the  follow^ 
ing  maikabk  paasaeea  of  the  Knights  (1 16S,  aeq.) 
<f  Aivteiiliaiiea,  irhicb  we  nlgdn,  inth  Wiads- 


KA.  Oai  fi^  am  Hjrle  ^lafliraur  iy*. 
AAA.  iyi,  {«  fiurtlXot  /u^mrTiAiifiivu 

AH.  Jiifif)iu>ilp'<'x*>,'*'^rriB,Tbi  UnTuAsf 
KA.  iyii  i'  frroi  f  iriinrQr  ttxpm  kbI  koA^. 
tjifon  V  aW  4  noAXif  i  nvAaifulxei.f 
AAA.  i  Aq;i'  itapymi  h  Sedi  r'  itieMwti, 

■al  rir  ivtpix"  ""•  X^P^  faweS  wA^. 

KA.  Towl  TifiaxB)  aattuttr  i  ^attuvrpimi, 

AAA.  4  ('  UpttuntiTiM  y  hplDa  U  iiimi  itpiut 

icol  x^ufoi  iiyiFTpov  ts  nol  yvrtfiii  ttfttt, 

AH.  laXw  y  hnitfit  nini  - 


•  L  e.  The  chijBelephsntine  statue  of  tho  god- 
dess in  the  Parthenon,   the  hands  of  wtiich  wen 

t  L  e.  The  IjroQze  coloesal  statue  of  Atbena  Pro- 
machos,  standing  near  the  Pcopjlaea  (HuAaJfiaxet). 
Ha  shield  and  spear  are  ben  ludicrously  conrerted 
into  a  x<^pa  and  Topfnj.  Her  gigantic  form  is  ej^ 
pressed  bj  4i«pVx*<- 

}  i.  e.  The  Athena  Poliaa  in  tbe  Erechthnuio: 
this  line  ia  a  coQiiiudi^  pecf  that  lb*  feplna  wt* 
dedicated  to  ber. 
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I.  WaB$  of  the  Acropolis. 

Being  a  citadel,  the  Acropolis  was  fortified.  The 
ancient  fortifications  ans  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
who  are  said  to  have  levelled  the  snnunit  of  the 
rock,  and  to  have  built  a  wall  anmnd  it,  called  the 
Pelaagio  Wail  or  Fortreu.  {ll%KwayiKhv  rtixoSj 
Herod,  v.  64 ;  rtlxt^fM  tltXoffyuclfy,  Callimach.  ap. 
Sehol.  ad  Arittoph,  Av.  832 ;  Hecatacus,  ap,  Herod. 
tL  137;  Myrsilas,  ap.  Diomy*.  i.  28;  Clddemns, 
ap.  Suid,  9.  w.  iar^Oy  ipr^i(o¥.)  The  approach  on 
the  western  side  was  protected  bj  a  system  of  works, 
comprehending  nine  gates,  hence  called  ivvtiirvKov 
rh  UtKanryiKiy.  (Clddem.  L  c)  These  fortifica- 
tions wero  snfficientl  J  strong  to  defy  the  Spartans, 
when  the  Peisistratidae  took  refdge  in  the  Acropolis 
(Herod,  v.  64,  65);  bat  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  of  the  despot,  it  is  not  improbiible  that  thej 
were  partlj  dismantled,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things,  since  tho  seiznre 
of  the  citadel  was  always  the  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotism  in  a  Greek  state.  When 
Xerxes  attacked  the  Acropolis,  its  chief  fortifications 
consisted  of  palisades  and  other  works  constmcted  of 
wood.  Tlie  Persians  took  np  their  position  on  the 
Areiopogns,  which  was  opposite  the  western  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  just  as  the  Amazons  had  done  when 
they  attacked  the  city  of  Cecrops.  (Acsch.  Eum. 
685,  seq.)  From  the  Areiopagus  the  Persians  dis- 
charged hot  missiles  against  the  wooden  defences, 
which  soon  took  fire  and  were  oonsamed,  thos  leaV' 
ing  the  road  on  the  western  side  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  kept  them  at  bay  by  rolling  down 
laige  stones,  as  tliey  attempted  to  ascend  the  road ; 
and  the  Persians  only  obtained  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  scaling  the  precipitous  rock  on  the  north- 
em  side,  close  by  the  temple  of  Aglaurus.  (Herod, 
viii.  52,  53.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this 
narrative  that  the  elaborate  system  of  works,  with 
its  nine  gates  on  the  western  side,  coald  not  have 
been  in  existence  at  this  time.  After  tlie  capture  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  Persians  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings upon  it;  and  when  they  visited  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  they  destroyed  whatever  remained  of 
the  walls,  or  houses,  or  temples  of  Athena.  (Herod, 
viii.  53,  ix.  93.) 

The  foandations  of  the  ancient  walls  no  doubt  re- 
mained, and  the  name  of  Pelagic  continued  to  be 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  fortifications  down  to  the 
latest  times.  Aristophanes  (Av.  832)  speaks  of 
T^r  v^\Mtt  rh  llt\afyiK6ify  which  the  Scholiast  ex- 
plains as  the  *'  Pelargic  wall  on  the  Acropolis;"  and 
Pausaniaa  (i.  28.  §  3)  says  that  the  Acropolis  was 
Borroanded  by  the  Pelasgians  with  walls,  except  on 
the  side  fortified  by  Gimon.  We  have  seen,  however, 
from  other  authorities  that  the  Pelasgians  fortified 
the  whole  hill;  and  the  remark  of  Pausanias  pro- 
bably only  means  that  in  his  time  the  northern  wall 
was  called  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  southern  the  Gimo- 
nian.  (Compw  Plut.  dm.  13.)  When  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  city  after  its  occupation  by 
the  Penians,  they  conunenced  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Asty ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  northern  wall 
had  been  rebuilt,  when  Cimon  completed  the  southern 
wall  twelve  years  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians. 
The  restoration  of  the  northern  wall  may  be  ascribed 
to  Thomistocles;  for  though  called  apparently  the 
Pelasgic  wall,  its  remains  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  of  more  recent  origin.  In  the  middle  of  it 
WD  find  courses  of  masonry,  formed  of  pieces  of  Doric 
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colamns  and  entablature;  and  as  we  know  front 
Thucydides  (i.  93)  that  the  mina  of  former  build- 
ings were  much  employed  in  rebnilding  the  walla 
of  the  Asty,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was 
the  case  in  rebuilding  those  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Pekufficum  sagnified  not  only  a  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  but  also  a  spaoeof  ground  below 
the  latter  (rh  UtXaayuchp  KoXo^tvw  rh  Mt  rV 
'Airp<$*-oA<y,  Thuc.  iL  17.)  That  it  was  not  a  wall 
is  evident  ftt>m  the  account  of  Thncydides,  who  saya 
that  an  oracle  had  enjoined  that  it  should  remain 
uninhabited;  but  that  it  was,  notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  built  upon,  in  oonseqnence  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  flocked  into  Athens  at  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Lucian  (Pi3- 
cator.  47)  represents  a  person  sitting  upon  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  letting  down  his  hook  to 
angle  for  philosophers  in  the  Peksgicum.  Tliis  spot 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians, who  fortified  the  Acropolis,  and  fhxn  which 
they  were  expelled  because  they  plotted  against  the 
Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Tkuc.  ii.  17;  Philochoma, 
ap.  SchoL  ad  lAteian,  Catapl  1 ;  Pans.  i.  28.  §  3.) 
It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  moat  other  authorities  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  A  recent 
traveller  remarks  that  "  the  story  of  the  Pekisgic 
settlement  under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  in- 
evitably rises  before  us,  when  we  see  the  black  shade 
always  falling  upon  it,  as  over  an  accursed  spot,  in 
contrast  with  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  wliich 
always  seems  to  invest  the  Acropolis  itself;  and 
we  can  imagine  how  naturally  the  gloom  of  the  steep 
precipice  would  conspire  wiUi  the  remembrance  of 
an  accursed  and  hateful  race,  to  make  the  Athenians 
dread  the  spof*  (Stanley,  Class.  Mus.  voL  i.  p.  53.) 

The  rocks  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis 
were  called  the  Long  Bocks  (Moirpa/),  a  name  under 
which  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ion  of 
Euripides,  in  connection  with  the  grotto  of  Pan,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus: 

iy6a  irpwr€6^in  xirpas 

Maicf>^  ica\oi^i  y^s  6jnucT9S  *At0£8m. 

(Eurip.  /on,  11,  seq.;  comp.  296,  506,  953, 1413.) 
This  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  length  d 
the  Acropolis  is  mnch  greater  than  its  width ;  bnt  it 
might  have  been  given  with  equal  propriety  to  tke 
rocks  on  tho  southern  side.  The  reason  why  the  sonth- 
em  rocks  had  not  the  same  name  aj^are  to  have 
been, that  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  could  be  seen 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  from 
almost  all  the  demi  of  Mt.  Pames;  while  those  on 
the  southern  side  were  only  visible  from  the  small 
and  more  undulating  district  between  Hymettns,  the 
Long  Walls,  and  the  sea.  In  the  city  itself  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis  were  for  the  most  part  concealed 
from  view  by  houses  and  public  bnikyngs.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  364,  seq.) 

The  surface  of  the  Acn^lis  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  platforms,  communicating  with  one  an- 
other by  steps.  Upon  these  platforms  stood  the 
temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monuments,  which  oocnined 
all  the  summit.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
m(muments  of  the  Acropolis,  it  will  be  adviseaUe  to 
give  a  description  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  recent  excavations  on  the  platform 
of  the  rock,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's important  work,  (^fi  InvestigaHom  of  CAe 
Prwc^)les  of  Athenian  Arekiiechtre,  by  F.  C.  Pen* 
rose;  London,  1851.) 


On  the  ■BCcnt  to  tlM  Acropolii  from  tlie  modeni 
tnwB  am-  fint  ■tttntion  'a  called  to  tlia  wgle  of  the 
Hritane  mil,  wot  of  the  nortbem  niof;  a  tlie  Fro- 
pjUa.  It  U  prntubls  llut  Ihii  wail  formed  the 
exlfiicr  defence  of  the  Acnrpolis  At  this  jxnnt.  Fol- 
Umiag  ^im  mill  imrtfawiinla,  ve  come  tin  A  bution, 
Inilt  iboat  the  j«r  \S23  bj-  the  Greek  general 
OdftBtm  to  drfnd  u  vioient  ireti,  U  irhich  ' 
is  acoa  within  the  butioii  b;r  *<>  ■nliqne  pa 
■nd  itaiti  of  nnic  length  cut  in  the  tock.  Turning 
fastwwdi  nnod  the  comer,  we  ccme  to  two  caT«, 
one  of  wbkfa  a  loppoeed  to  hare  been  dedicated  ta 
Pat  in  th(w  cavee  ve  tews  of  tablets  let  into  tho 
lock.  LeaTiQg  Iheee  cawa  we  oome  tA  a  large 
bottme,  after  which  the  wall  nmi  apOD  the  edge 
of  the  aeuij  mtical  ivck.  On  paanug  round  a 
■aliml  an^,  when  ii  a  gmsll  buttreis,  we  find  a 
nearij  atraight  Uiu  rfwsll  fijr  about  310  feet;  then 
a  short  bend  to  the  aonth-  east ;  afuirwarda  a  further 
Miaight  nach  for  abont  ISO  feet,  nearly  jnnllel  to 
the  fmner.  Tho*  two  lines  of  wiili  cootiun  the  re- 
mains of  Doric  coltunns  and  entahlatate,  to  wtiich 
tvferena  has  alreadj  been  mode.  A  mediaeval 
buttnai  abtnt  100  f«t  from  the  angle  of  tho  Emh- 
tbeiom  iivnis  the  tenninatioD  of  thia  sitoiid  reach  of 
waU.  Frvm  hence  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Acmpt^  when  there  is  a  tower  apparentljTnrkiBh, 
occur  lercral  largo  aqnaro  Btnnea,  which  abo  appear 
to  hare  belonged  to  aome  earlj  temple.  The  wall, 
bits  which  tluee,  as  well  as  the  before  mentioned 
f^^gments,  arc  bnilt,  aeeoia  to  be  of  Hellenio  origin. 
The  eastern  face  of  the  wall  appeara  to  hate  been 
mbrlT  biu'It  in  tho  Middle  Ai^ea  on  the  old  fbnnda- 
tiaB. '  At  the  »onlh-e«sl  angle  we  find  tho  Hellenic 
majDiRT  of  the  Soalhem  or  Cinwniim  wall.  At  this 
not  £9  cmrBM  mHAJn,  making  a  height  of  45  feet. 
Watwaid  of  this  pcant  the  wall  has  been  nhtKst 


1.  Temple  of  Apliradlto 
1.  TanplaoCTlKIiili. 


entirety  aaed  in  medioeTal  and  recent  times,  and  !■ 
fdrlber  supported  ij  9  bultinues,  which,  as  well  as 
those  oD  the  north  and  east  aidea,  ^pear  to  be  me- 
dULCFaL  Bat  the  Hellenic  niasoni;  of  the  Cioionian 
wall  can  be  traced  aU  along  as  fur  as  the  Propylaea 
under  tho  casing.  The  south-west  nacli  of  the 
Hellenic  wsll  t*nnlnates  westwBrdl  jn  a  solid  lower 
about  30  feet  high,  which  is  mrmountod  by  tht 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  described  below.  This 
tower  commanded  the  andiielded  side  of  anj  IiHi]a 
approactiing  tho  gate,  which,  there  ia  good  reaaou  to 
believe,  was  in  the  same  p«itian  aa  the  present  en- 
Inuics.  After  pasaing  through  the  gale  and  proceed- 
ing northwards  oodemeath  the  west  fitce  of  the  toner, 
we  come  to  the  Propjlaca.  Tha  effect  of  emerging 
from  the  dark  gale  and  narrow  (Bssa^e  to  ■' 


nntod 


bj  the  Propylaea,  mast  have  been  eiceedingly  grand. 
A  small  portion  of  the  ancient  Pelssgio  wall  still  m- 
mains  near  the  south-east  angle  of  tbe  soutbem  wing 
of  the  Propjlaea,  now  occnpied  bj  a  lofty  mediaeval 
towor.  After  pasaing  the  galewap  of  the  Propylaea 
we  come  upon  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  con^ 
eiderablj  more  than  half  has  been  ejcavaicd  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Greek  government  Upon  enter- 
ing tbe  enclisare  of  the  Acropolia  the  colcesal  ataCtw 

and  the  Fartheuoa  to  the  right ;  both  offeiing  angnlar 
views,  according  to  the  naual  cnstom  of  the  Greeka 
in  arran^g  the  approaches  to  their  public  buildings. 
The  road  leading  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Parthenon  is  slightly  workid  out  of  tbe  rock;  it  is 
at  lint  of  considerable  breadth,  and  afterwards  be- 
coma  narrower.  On  the  right  band,  as  we  leavo 
tho  Propjlaea,  and  im  the  road  itself,  are  traces  of 
S  votive  altars,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Athena 
Hygiria.     Further  m,  to  tho  left  of  the  mad,  is  th> 
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Bite  of  the  Btatu0  of  Athena  Promachtu.  North- 
muds  of  this  rtatae,  we  come  to  a  staircsM  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  partlj  hailt,  partly  cut  oat, 
leading  to  the  grotto  of  Aglaunu.  This  staircase 
posses  downwaids  thxoogh  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nearly  parallel  in  its  direction  to  the  enter  wall,  and 
opening  oat  in  the  face  of  the  diff  a  little  below  its 
foundation.  In  the  jear  1845  it  was  possible  to 
creep  into  this  passage,  and  ascend  into  the  AcropoUs; 
but  since  that  time  the  entrance  has  been  dosed 
up.  Close  to  the  Parthenon  the  original  soQ  was 
formed  of  made  groand  in  three  layers  of  chips  of 
stone;  the  lowest  being  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  next  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  nppermost  of 
Peirftic  stone.  In  the  extmsive  excavation  made  to 
the  east  of  the  Parthenon  there  was  fonnd  a  number 
of  drums  of  columns,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state, 
some  much  shattered,  others  apparently  rough  from 
the  quanj,  others  partly  worked  and  discuded  in 
consequence  of  some  defect  in  the  material.  The 
ground  about  them  was  strewed  with  marble  chips; 
and  some  sculptors'  tools,  and  jare  containing  red 
colour  wers  found  with  them.  In  front  c£  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  consider- 
able remains  of  a  level  platform,  partly  of  smoothed 
rock,  and  partly  of  Peiriiio  paving.  North  of 
this  platform  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis. 
Westwards  of  this  spot  we  arrive  at  the  area  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  ErechUieium,  which  sbpes 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Near  the  Parthenon 
is  a  small  well,  or  rather  mouth  of  a  cistern,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  which  may  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Close  to 
the  south,  or  Caiyatid  portico  of  the  Erechtheium, 
is  a  small  levelled  area  on  which  was  probably 
placed  one  of  the  many  altars  or  statues  surrounding 
that  temple. 

Before  quitting  the  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
Mr.  Penrose  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  parallelism  among  the  several  buildings. 
**  Except  the  Propylaea  and  Parthenon,  which  were 
perhaps  intended  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  one 
another,  no  two  are  parallel.  This  (uymmetria  is 
productive  of  very  great  beauty;  for  it  not  only 
obviates  the  dry  uniformity  of  too  many  pandld 
lines,  but  also  produces  exquisite  varieties  ii  light 
and  shade.  One  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  this 
latter  efiect  is  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  tiie  Propylaea.  The  fit9ade 
of  this  temple  and  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  which  is  op- 
posite to  it,  remain  in  shade  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  fin>nt  of  the  Propylaea  has  been  lighted  up; 
and  they  gradually  receive  every  variety  of  light, 
nntil  the  sun  is  suffidenUy  on  the  dedine  to  ^ine 
nearly  equally  oa  all  the  western  faces  of  the  entire 
groups"  Mr.  Penrose  observes  that  a  similar  want 
of  purallelism  in  the  separate  parts  is  found  to  obtain 
in  several  of  the  finest  mediaeval  structures,  and 
may  conduce  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the 
magnificent  Piazza  of  St.  Marc  at  Venice. 

S.  TheProp^aea, 

The  road  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
led  from  the  agora,  and  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
Pentelic  marble.  (Ross,  in  the  KumtblaUj  1836, 
Na  60.)  At  the  summit  of  the  rock  Pericles 
caused  a  magnificent  building  to  be  constructed, 
which  might  serve  as  a  suitable  entrance  (Tlpoir^ 
Aoia)  to  the  wonderful  works  of  architecture  and 
•culpture  within:— 
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npowvXalmf, 
'AAA.'  6ko\^arM    ^Kut^ofupouruf  rais   hpx"^*^*'^ 

Kol  3av/tfurrcus  fcal  voAvd/uvis,  V  6  xXcirsf  A^fi4^s 

(Aristoph.  EfnU,  1326.) 

The  Propylaea  were  considered  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Athenian  art,  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Parthenon  as  the  great  architectural  glory  of 
the  Peridean  age.  (Dem.  c  AndraL  p.  597,  Reiske; 
Philostr.  Vit,  Apoll  IL  5.)  When  Epaminondaa 
was  urging  the  Thebans  to  rival  the  gkny  of  Athens, 
he  told  them  that  they  must  uproot  the  Propylaea 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  phmt  them  in  front 
of  the  Cadmean  dtadd.  (Aesch.  de  Fak.  Leg,  p. 
279,  Beiske.) 


OBOUHD  FLAN  OF  THB  PBOFTLABA. 


A.  nnacotheca. 


B.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros. 


C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 

The  architect  of  the  Propylaea  was  Mnesides.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  ardionship  of  Eulhymencsy 
B.  a  437,  and  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of 
five  years.  (Plut  Perid,  \Z.)  It  cost  2000  ia. 
lents  (Harpocrat.  «.  v.  Tiporihma\  or  460,000<L 
The  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  168  feet  in  breadth.  The 
central  part  of  the  building  mnsistwl  of  two  Doric 
hexastyle  porticoes,  covered  with  a  roof  cf  white 
maiUe,  which  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
Pausamas  (L  22.  §  4).  Of  these  porticoes  the 
western  faced  the  dty,  and  the  esstem  the  interior  of 
the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  being  higher  than  the  former.  They  were 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a  wall,  pieroad 
by  five  gates  or  doors,  by  which  the  Acropolis  was 
entered.  The  western  portico  was  43  feet  m  deptli, 
and  the  eastern  about  half  this  depth;  and  thsj 
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cdkd  Propjlaea  btm  their  fbnning  A  ToCibole  ie 
the  Sn  gUa  or  doon  jnst  mcntioaed  Euh  poitica 
or  Tvatibnie  CDDSuMd  of  fe  frcnt  of  ax  £u1ed  Doric 
olmnu,  ftapfmluiK  >  pediinait,  tha  cotnnuiB  b«iig 
«4  fact  in  ^wneter,  uid  iKvly  £9  feM  in  bei^bt. 
df  the  fire  ^ts  tin  ooe  in  tbs  ctntn  W4B  Ibe 
lu^Ht,  Ukd  «■  «|iul  in  brudlli  to  tlw  spaca  bs- 
trcEIi  tbo  two  cenlnl  culumni  la  ibe  portico  in  frmt. 
It  vmt  bj  thifl  gilfl  that  th«  CBiriAf^n  mod  boraemm 
«nmvd  lh«  Acropi^iA,  and  tbe  Durka  of  tbf  chnziot^ 
vbeda  won  in  (he  rock  sn  itill  liaiblc.  The  doon 
en  ehlwr  nda  of  tha  coiCn]  one  wera  mnch  nnaUar 
both  in  haghl  and  breadth,  and  dc«gnad  fcr  (ha 
-*-'— i™  el  toot  fmoigm  aD]j.  Tlw  mal  of  tht 
a  Mil  I II  pstico  ma  Mippoftad  bj  two  nm  ct  thna 
Ibbc  eohumn  Mch,  b»n>MD  vlbch  wm  tha  raid  to 
Uia  catnl  gatc^ 

Tbe  eeoEnl  part  of  tha  building  whii^  in  ban 
bea  diambing,  waa  98  leet  in  bnsdcb,  and  caia»- 
qwntlj  did  not  oom  tha  vhde  width  of  tha  rock : 
tha  ronainder  mi  occapied  bj  two  winga,  which 
fngteted  3fi  hst  in  fraot  of  tht  weatsn  portico. 
Each  of  theae  vingt  na  bniH  in  tb«  fonn  of  Doric 

<f  the  grcM  portka  la  tha  nortben  wii^  (so  (b« 
kA  band  to  a  pcnoD  rncm^ng  the  Aerapolii)  a 
pnkcf  U  feat  ia  detiUi  Btodnclad  into  a  diuiuwi 


of  3S  feet  bj  30,  nanaOj  caUed  tbe  Fmacatlitai, 
from  ita  walla  bong  cormd  with  naintinga  (olnt^ 
fx»  TP^<1>,  I^lu.  L  S3,  g  6>  Tba  aoatbon  wing 
(m  Iha  right  hand  to  a  pareco  ucending  the  Acro- 
pcJia)  Cdnaiated  onlj  J  a  pnch  a  opm  gaDer;  at 
26  teet  b7  IT,  which  did  ut  nudnct  into  any 
chamber  behind.  On  the  western  front  of  tba 
Hiithnn  wing  etaod  the  amall  temple  of  Nike  Apia- 
na  (Nim  'AwT^fwi),  tha  Wingkaa  Victorj.  (Paoa. 
L  33.  §  4.)  Tha  rpot  occnpied  bj  thia  temple  ctm- 
nund*  a  wids  pnapect  of  die  itK,  and  it  waa  her* 
that  Aegetu  ia  laid  to  bare  watched  bii  acu'i  »- 
tam  bnn  Crete.  (Paua.  L  e.)  From  tbii  jmn  at 
the  nek  be  threw  bimaelf^  *ben  he  law  the  bLick 
tail  00  the  mait  of  TboBRia.  Latw  writer*,  in  oider 
to  accouDt  Sat  tha  name  of  Iha  Aegaean  xa,  reUto 
thai  Aegeo*  threw  himself  bun  the  Acnpolii  into 

Tber«  an  etill  cmaideraUe  noiaina  t(  tba  Pn>- 
jijlaea.  Tbe  eaatem  portico,  together  with  Iba  ad- 
jacent parts,  was  thrown  down  about  1S56  bf  an 
expkaan  of  gnnpinrder  which  had  been  dmouted  in 
that  placet  but  the  imwr  wsl],  with  ita  fira  gata- 
waja,  (till  aiista.  Tbe  mrtheni  wing  is  loloablj' 
perfect)  but  theaeothonia  abnoatnitinlr  dntn^td: 
two  oolomna  al  Ibe  latlir  an  Hen  imbadded  m  tba 
a^acant  walls  of  tba  madiaaral  tmnr. 


■  I  T.  Hill  corrtepcodlDf  ta  tlie  Plna- 


7^  7>a^«  <if  Kitt  Apttrot  nquirei  a  few 
words.  Intba  time  of  Pericles,  Nike  crVictof?  was 
Ggond  as  a  fonng  bnala  with  golden  wings  (Nlnj 
w^rtrw  mfiyvr  )a^tn!r,  Aristoph.  Av.  574); 
but  tbe  Rura  aadoit  atatwa  of  tha  goddaaa  an  ssid 
to  hare  baoi  without  wings.  (Scbot.  ad  Arvtoph, 
Le.'i  Nike  Aptsos  waa  identified  with  Athena,  and 
was  called  Nike  Athena.  (NbcT)  'AArn,  HeUodor. 
ap.  ifarjMontt  Snd.  i.  e.)  Standing  as  she  did  at 
tba  mt  from  tbe  Acropohs,  her  aid  was  natnrsUj 
iiiif4and  bj  peracni  starting  on  a  dsogeroos  enter- 
Trisa.  (N(n|  t"  'AMn  HcAiit,  1)  ir^fi  fi'  tul, 
SD|dL  TWoct.  194.)  Hmce,  tbe  ononenta  of  Lf- 
■Itfita,  Bpcn  reaclnng  the  Ii^  of  the  ascent  to  the 
Aaepofia,  famke  Nike  (JtHwaini  Nlni  (uyytruii), 
bc£n  wbsae  triple  ther  wan  stsoding.  (Aristopb. 
ifni«-.8l8;  &aDW(RdswD(tb,p.  lDT,aeq.)  This 
telBpIt  mi  liill  in  asiatanca  wboi  Spon  and  Wbeira 


Tinted  Athens  in  1676;  bnt  in  ITSl  notldng  n. 
mained  of  it  but  eone  tncea  of  the  fonndation  and 
fngnHnta  of  maaoni;  Ijing  in  the  oetghboorbaad  of 
its  fbrnier  die.  Then  wen  slso  fiwnd  in  a  neigh- 
booiingwall  fbnrtlabsof  its  scnlptnnd&ieae,  which 
sn  now  in  the  British  UnssnuL  It  seemed  that 
this  temple  had  perished  ntlerlji  bnt  tbe  atcnes  of 
wiiich  it  wss  built  ver?  discorend  in  the  sicaTstions 
of  the  jeac  1835,  and  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  the 
oriRinal  materials  nnder  lbs  aas[i«s  of  Bos*  and 
gchanbert.  The  greater  part  of  ita  friaie  wss  also 
discovered  at  tbe  sime  time.  Tbe  temple  now  stsnds 
on  ita  ori^nsl  dte,  and  at  a  distance  looks  Tetj  much 
hke  s  new  building,  with  ita  white  marble  oohunna 
sud  walla  glittering  in  the  snn. 

This  temple  is  of  the  clsss  called  Ampbipro- 
stjlos  Tetiaetjlus,  consisting  of  a  cells  with  lonr 
Italic  mlnmos  at  either  iroDl,  but  with  aaat  tn 
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the  nd».  It  a  raised  npon  k  ttj\(t»te  at  3  r«t, 
•□d  is  27  fc«t  in  lea^rth  Ikim  rut  to  Host,  and 
18  feet  in  l)readth.  Tbe  colnmns,  including  the 
bou  and  tb«  capiUl,  an  13}  ftet  high,  ud  Ihe 
total  hnght  of  the  Isniple  to  tbe  ipei  of  [Im  pedi- 
Disnt,  including  the  Btjlobste,  is  53  feet.  The 
friete.  which  rana  round  tho  whole  of  the  eiterior  of 
tbe  building,  i«  1  foot  6  iuchu  high,  and  ii  adonwd 
with  ecutptum  in  high  nlief.  It  originall}'  consisted 
of  fourteen  rieoee  of  stone,  <f  which  twdw,  or  the 
fragments  u  twelre,  now  nmaio.  Ssrtnl  of  these 
■If  H  mutilated  that  it  is  difficult  to  nuke  out  the 
subject  ;  but  some  of  Ihem  evidently  represent  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians,  or  other  Oriental 
baiharians.  It  is  snppoaed  that  tbe  two  long  sides 
were  occnped  with  combats  of  horsemen,  and  that 
the  wealeni  end  represented  a  battle  of  fixit  soldiera. 
Tliie  building  must  haye  been  erected  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  ginoe  it  couM  not  have  eacapsd  the  Per- 
sians, wbeo  they  destn^  arary  thii^  apon  the 
Acropolis;  and  the  i^la  of  Mi  ahows  that  it  oodd 
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not  h«Te  been  lator  than  the  age  of  Pericles.  But, 
as  it  is  nerer  mentioned  iimDng  the  buildiiigs  of  this 
statesman,  it  is  generally  ucribed  to  Cimon,  who 
probably  built  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  soutlierD 
wall  of  tbe  Acropolis.  Its  sa&lptarea  were  pnbablj 
intended  to  camnemotate  the  recent  victoriea  of  tlie 
Greeks  over  the  Persians.  (Die  Akropola  (wn 
AAm:  1  Abth.  Dtr  Taapel  der  A'ite  ApHmu,  Tat 
Rosa,  Schanbert  nnd  Hansen,  BeiL  1B39;  Laake, 
p.  Sa9,  seij.) 

Pedeilai  of  Agrippa. — On  the  westora  front  of 
the  northern  *ing  of  tbe  Propyla«i  there  stands  at 
present  a  lofty  pedestal,  about  12  feet  sqoare  aod  37 
high,  which  supported  some  figure  or  figures,  as  ia 
clear  &au  the  holes  fcr  stanctuons  on  ila  summit 
HoreoTcr  we  may  oondnde  from  the  siie  of  the  pe- 
destal that  the  figure  or  figuiea  on  ita  lommit  were 
colossal  or  equestrian.  Paiuaniaa,  in  deacritNng  tbe 
Piopylan,  speaks  of  tbe  slalna  tC  certain  hanemen, 
reepecting  wluch  Ih  was  in  doubt  wbetiier  thej  were 
the  KQS  of  Xenoplion,  or  made  Car  the  nke  of  onm- 


ment  (ji  ttvplruaty,  and  ■•  in  the  next  clanee  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  temple  of  Nike  on  the  right 
hand  (or  southern  wing)  of  the  Propylaea,  we  may 
conclnde  that  these  ststuea  stood  m  front  of  the 
northern  wing.  (Pane.  i.  S3.  §4.)  Now,  it  hss 
been  well  otmmi  by  Leake,  that  the  donbt  of  Pau- 

statucs  were  intended,  conld  not  hare  been  siocne ; 
and  that,  judging  fnm  his  manner  on  otha  nmilar 
occasions,  m  may  conclude  that  equestrian  statoca 
of  Gryllos  and  Diodonu,  the  two  sons  of  Xenophon, 
had  been  converted,  by  means  of  new  inscriptions, 
into  those  of  two  Bomaos,  whom  Pansanias  has  not 
named.  This  coDJactnre  is  cmliimed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  tbe  base,  which  nonrds  the  name  of  H. 
Agrippa  in  tus  tUid  consulship ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  other  Kmuu  was  Augostus  himself,  who  was  the 
colleagne  of  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship.  It 
appears  that  both  statnea  stood  on  tbe  same  pedestal, 
and  accordingly  they  are  so  repnsentad  in  the  accan- 
panying  restoration  of  the  Prepylaea. 

3.  Tit  Parthman. 


moat  perfect  production  of  Orecdan  ai 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athens 
Psrthenoa  ('Affiiv£  ndpiimt),  or  Athena  tbe  Virgin, 
a  namo  given  to  ber  as  the  invincible  goddess  of  wnr. 
It  was  also  called  Hecaiompedot  or  Secaiomptdan, 
tht  Temple  oF  0ns  Hundred  Feet,  fran  its  braadth 
(^'E.iiaTAfLitrtas,  sc.  ^t^r,  'EttarSfitt^n^  Etytn.  tL 
p.  321,21;  Harpocrat.6ni4».o.);  and  somclinva 
Pariltaiat  Htcatomptdoi.  (PluL  PericL  13,  <k 
Glor.  Alhtn,  7.)  It  was  bnilt  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericba,  and  was  canpleted  in  d.  o.  438. 
(Philocbv.  ap.  SchoL  ad  AriiK^  Pac.  604.)  We 
do  not  know  when  it  was  cotODiDOoed;  but  DOtwilh- 
sCanding  tbe  rapidity  ^th  which  all  the  woika  tt 
Pericles  were  eiecnleid  (FlnL  I.  c),  its  SKtieu  could 
Dot  have  oocapied  lees  than  dght  years,  sinoe  the 
Propylaea  occuped  five.  The  architects,  according 
to  Plutarch  (/.  c.),  were  Callicralea  and  Ictinns: 
othrawiilengenemllymeiition  Idinosaloiie.  (SIrah. 
ix.  p.  396  ;  Pans.  viiL  41.  g  9.)  Ictinos  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  temple.  (Vilmv.  vii.  Pm^.)  Tbe 
general  superintendence  of  the  erectioa  of  the  vhola 
building  was  entrusted  to  Phcidias. 

The  PutheooD  was  [lobably  built  on  the  site  of 
sn  earlier  temple  dcslrojad  by  the  Peisiau.  This 
is  expressly  asserted  by  an  ancient  grauunariaii,  who 
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itatn  tlut  the  Putbnm  wu  50  I«t  greater  tfaan 
the  tonple  burnt  by  ibe  rHsiim  (Hcsjch.  i.  c. 
'EnrJuTtSei),  a  ineaaiire  which  rnnst  b«is  reference 
to  tbe  bnadth  of  th«  leinple,  ind  not  to  ill  kngtb. 
Tbt  anlf  reasts  for  qneetianjng  thii  natemeat  ia 
the  alokce  of  the  nodeat  wiiten  n^spH:tiIlg  an  earlier 
Pulhtuon,  and  the  lUIemcnt  of  Heiiidotiii  (vii.  53) 
that  tha  Poidani  6«  fire  to  the  AcTOpolii,  «fter 
plaadcriDg  ths  temple  (rh  ip^),  ai  tf  thers  had  beeo 
only  (Dei  vhicb,  in  that  cue,  moat  have  been  the 
Enchthamn,  or  temple  of  Alfaenji  Poliai.  But,  on 
tbs  other  hand,  ne  find  onder  the  stjlobals  of  tlw 
proEDt  Paithcnm  the  foondaliona  of  ODOthoc  and 
moch  Mfi  building  (Penroee,  p.  73);  tod  to  this 
nun  aneicDt  temple  [mliBbly  belrmged  the  pnrtioQi 
of  the  tolimtni  inKited  in  the  northern  irall  of  the 
Aen^ii,  of  which  we  hare  alreadj  spoken. 

Tbe  l^rthemn  atood  en  the  highest  put  of  the 
Acn^BJis.  Ite  arehitectnre  was  of  the  Doric  older, 
and  of  the  pnnM  kind.  It  wai  bntlt  entirelir  of 
Psittlic  maibte,  and  rested  apon  a  rustic  basement 
tf  onlinaiy  limeatoie.  Tbe  conlnst  between  the 
tiiomUxK  of  the  baaonent  and  the  aplmdid  marble 
at  the  npentrncton  athaneed  the  beiutf  of  the 
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Utter.  CpOT  the  bwpnHnt  stood  the  sljIohMe  a 
pUtfo™,  hoiit  of  Penlclie  marble,  five  feel  and  a 
half  in  height,  sod  composed  of  three  steps.  Th» 
lempls  was  raised  so  high  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  both  by  iu  site  and  by  these  artificial 
means,  that  the  paTement  of  the  peristyle  was 
nearly  on  a  level  wHb  the  sommit  of  the  Fn,pj]at*. 
The  duueoaiou  of  the  Parthenon,  taken  from  tha 
upper  step  of  tbe  stylobate,  were  about  !28  feet 
in  length,  lOI  feet  in  breadUi,  and  66  feel  in 
bright  to  the  lop  of  the  pediment  It  consisted  ot 
a  nixii  or  cella,  snironnded  by  a  peristyJe,  which 
had  eight  colnmne  at  either  front,  and  seventeen  at 
either  side  (recktming  the  comer  coJuDma  twice), 
thus  contuning  torty-sil  colnmns  ia  a!L  Thfae  co- 
Inmns  were  6  feci  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  34  feel  in  height.  Within  the  peristyle  at  eitbar 
end,  there  waa  an  interior  nuige  of  six  colonua,  rf 
Sj  feet  in  diameter,  ilaading  before  the  end  of  tbe 
cdla,  and  (boning,  with  the  prolonged  wiUi  of  tbe 
cella,  an  apartment  before  the  door.  Th«e  interior 
colnmm  were  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  eel!*, 
and  were  ascended  by  two  steps  fnm  the  peristyle. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  two  chambm  of   un- 


eqoal  sUe,  of  which  tbe  Eastern  chamber  or 

naoswaa 

^mt  98  f«t.  and  the  Western  chamber 

tbodcmiis   aboot  43   feet*      The  caling 

rf  W^ 

the«  diambers  was  supported  by  inner  ro 

VBof  CO. 

lomna.     In  the  eutem  chamber  there  wen 

twentv- 

thiw  eohanna,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  two  [tones,  one  1 

ner  tbe  other,  ten  on  each  ode,  and  tfar 

M  on  the 

wortetti  ntam;  the  diameter  of  these  col 

aboGl  three  feet  and  a  half  at  the  base. 

In  the 

^r™^  «  the  upper  rtop 

101-341. 

Flank            .... 

228-141. 

Length  of  the  ceBaim  the  upper  step     - 

93733. 

Bnadlb  of  the  cella  on  the  upper  step. 

mnuuced  in  the  Opi»tbody.otui      - 

71  ■330. 

LfngthoftheNiwa  within  the  walls     . 

98-095. 

Bittdth  of  tbe  Na«  within  tbe  walls    - 

wall.     - 

w-re:. 

vraeteni  chamber  there  were  four  eolmnna,  the  pnsi- 
'kcd  by  four  large  tliha,  sym- 
metrically placed  in  the  pavement.      These  columm 

iboot  fbur  feet  in  diameter,  and  wei«  probably 

Ionic  order,  as  in  the  Propylsea.    Tedinically 
tbe  temple  ia  called  Peripteral  Oclasljle. 

Bcent  building,  which,  by  its  united  eicellencics  of 
itcrialj,  design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most 
rftct  ever  eiecntcd.  Its  (iiincnaiona  of  228  feet 
by  101,  with  a  hd^hc  of  6 G  feet  to  the  top  of  tb« 
cdimcnl,  were  aiifficiently  gnsl  to  give  a  apjsar- 
nre  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this  inipremon 
raa  not  dialurbod  hy  any  obtmsive  tuhdivision  of 
porta,  such  as  Is  found  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
:r  modem  buildings,  where  the  aame 
if  design  ia  not  apparent.     In  the  Par- 

.!.-__  -^  jjtert  the  apectator^ 

ipltnty  and  majesty  of 


ion  there 

temptation  frnrn  the  ain 

IS  and  onlline,  which  fbm 

kable  object  of  admiration 

the  statues  of  Ibe  pediiuenta 


le  first  and  m 
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which  wss  yerj  oonspicnooa  bj  ita  magnitude  and 
poeition,  having  been  indoaod  within  £nunes  which 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  designs  of  either 
front,  had  no  more  obtrusive  effect  than  an  orna- 
mented capital  to  an  unadorned  column."  (Leake, 
p.  334.)  The  whole  building  was  adorned  within 
and  wiUiout  witii  the  most  exquisite  peoes  of  sculp- 
ture, executed  under  the  direction  of  Pheidias  bj 
difierent  artists.  The  various  architectural  members 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  were  enriched  with 
positive  colours,  of  which  traces  are  still  found. 
The  statues  and  the  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  memben 
of  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various  colours; 
and  the  weapons,  the  reins  of  horses,  and  other  ac- 
cessories, were  of  metal,  and  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
figures  were  inlaid. 

Of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  the  grandest 
and  most  celebrated  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Goddess,  executed  bj  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himself.  It  stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  oella;  and  as  to  its  exact  position  some 
remarks  are  made  below.  It  belonged  to  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  chrjfselephanHnef 
ivory  being  employed  for  those  parts  of  the  statue 
which  were  uncbthed,  while  the  dress  and  other  or- 
naments were  of  solid  gold.  This  statue  represented 
the  goddess  standing,  dothed  with  a  tunic  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and 
an  image  of  victory,  four  cubits  high,  in  her  right. 
She  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and  had  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her 
side.  Tlie  height  of  the  statue  was  twenty-six 
cubits,  or  nearly  fiuty  feet.  The  weight  of  the  gdd 
upon  the  statue,  wluch  was  so  affixed  as  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  (ii.  IS) 
to  have  been  40  talents,  by  Philochorus  44,  and  by 
other  writers  50:  probably  the  statement  of  Philo- 
chorus is  correct,  the  others  being  round  numbers. 
(Wesseling,  ad  Died,  xii.  40.)  It  was  finally  robbed 
of  its  gold  by  Lachares,  who  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  was  besiegii^  tiie  city. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  §  5.)  A  fuller  account  of  this  master- 
piece of  art  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
[VoL  iu.  p.  250.] 

^e  sculptures  on  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon 
have  been  described  so  frequently  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  at  any  length  on  the  present 
occasion.  These  various  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
all  closely  connected  in  subject,  and  were  intended 
to  commemorate  the  histoiy  and  the  hononxs  of  the 
goddess  of  the  temple,  as  the  tuteUuy  deity  of  Athens. 

1.  The  Tympana  of  the  Pediments  (L  e.  the  inner 
flat  portion  Jt  the  triangular  gable-ends  of  the  roof 
above  the  two  porticoes)  were  filled  with  two  compo- 
sitions in  sculpture,  each  nearly  80  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  about  24  colossal  statues.  The 
eastern  or  prindpal  front  represented  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  the  western  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land 
of  Attica.  The  mode  in  which  the  legend  u  repre- 
sented, and  the  identification  of  the  figures,  have 
been  variously  explained  by  archaeologists,  to  whose 
works  upon  tiie  subject  a  reference  is  given  below. 

2.  The  Metopes,  between  the  Triglyphs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  (t.  e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions 
into  which  the  surface  between  the  columns  and  the 
roof  is  divided),  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high- 
relief.  Each  tablet  was  4  feet  3  inches  square. 
There  were  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on 
each  side.  They  represented  a  variety  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  goddess  hersdf,  or  to 
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those  of  the  indigenous  heroes  of  Atrica.  Those  on 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Centaurs:  of  these  the  British  Museum 
possesses  sixteen.  3.  The  Frieze,  which  ran  along 
outside  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  within  the  external 
oolunms  which  surround  the  building,  was  sculptured 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
very  low  relief.  Being  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
peristyle,  the  frieze  could  not  recdve  any  direct  light 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  entirely  lighted 
from  below  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  pavement; 
consequently  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  low 
relief,  for  any  bold  projection  of  form  would  have 
interfered  with  the  other  parts.  The  frieze  was 
3  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A  laxge  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  firieze  was 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  sixteen 
metopes  just  mentioned,  and  several  of  the  statues 
of  the  pediments:  the  whole  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  (On  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, see  Yisoonti,  Mhn.  mtr  U$  Ouvroget  de 
Sctdpturt  du  Parthenon^  Loind.  1816,  Wilkins,  On 
the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthefum,  in  Walpdes  7V». 
veltinthe  East,  p.  409,  seq.;  K.  0.  Miiller,  Com^ 
tnetUaiio  de  Parthenoms  Faatigio,  in  Comm.  Soe. 
Beg.  GotL  rec  vi.  CL  Hist.  p.  191,  foil.,  and  Ueber 
die  erhobenen  BUdwerhe  tn  den  Jfetopen  vnd  am 
Friese  des  Parthenon,  in  Kleins  SchriJUn,  voL  il 
p.  547,  seq.;  Leake,  Topography  qf  Athens,  p.  536, 
seq.;  Wdcker,  On  the  Sculptured  Qrovps  w  iks 
Pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  CIoMioal  Mu- 
seum,  vd.  iL  p.  367,  &a,  also  in  Gennan,  AUe 
Denkmaler,  erklSrt  von  Welcker,  vol.  i  ^  67,  seq.; 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  Expianation  of  the  Groups  m  the 
Western  Pediment  of  the  p€trthenon,  in  Ckusical 
Museum,  vol.  v.  p.  396,  seq.,  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  essay  of  Wdcker,  who  defeided  his  views 
in  another  essay  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  vi. 
p.  279,  seq.;  BrBnsted,  Voyages  et  Becherehes  en 
Gr^,  Paris,  1830. 

Among  the  many  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
we  may  menticMi  the  gilded  sliidds,  which  were 
placed  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two  firants  beneath 
the  metopes.  Between  the  shidds  there  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  dedicators.  The  impressioDS 
left  by  these  covered  shidds  are  still  visible  upon  tbe 
architraves ;  the  shields  themadves  were  earned  off  by 
Lachares,  together  with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  (Paus.  I  25.  §  5.)  The  inner  walls  of  the 
cdla  were  decorated  with  puntings;  those  of  the  Pn>- 
naos,  or  Prodoms,  were  partly  painted  by  Protqgenes 
of  Cannus  (Plm.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  20);  and  in  the 
Hecatompedon  there  were  paintings  representing  The- 
mistodes  and  Hdiodorus.    (Pans.  L  1.  S  2, 37.  §  L) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  tem^e  was  some- 
times called  Parthenon,  and  sometimes  EeoatompS' 
donf  but  we  know  that  these  were  also  names  of 
sepmte  divisions  of  the  temple.  There  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  Acropolis  many  official 
records  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  inscribed 
upon  marble,  containing  an  account  of  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  the  coin,  bullion,  and  other  ^raluables 
preserved  in  the  temple.  (BSckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Na 
137—142,  150—154.)  From  these  inscriptions 
we  lean  that  there  were  four  distinct  divisions  of 
the  temple,  called  respectivdy  the  IVonaos  (Jlfi- 
mos,  Xlpor1iiep),ilMffecatompedon  (*Eirartf/Air«^)v 
the  Parthenon  (TlapBtrAy),  and  the  Opisthodomm 
('Oirifftf^fios). 

Respecting  the  podtioD  of  the  /Vonoof  there  can 
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lie  nft'douVt,  u  it  was  the  name  ahrays  grren  to  tlie 
hall  or  amholatoiy  throngh  which  a  penon  passed 
to  tim  oelU.  The  Pronaoe  was  aho^  though  rarely, 
called  Pndomm.  (tlpdSofutf,  PhUcatr.  ViL  ApolL 
fi.  10.)  Bat  as  to  the  Oputhodonm  there  has  been 
gnat  difierence  of  opinioiL    Thers  seems,  however, 
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Vi% 


QBocm  luui  or  the  pabshbton. 


A. 

B. 

c. 


Perfalrlium. 
Prooaof  or  Prodomo*. 
w  Poe-^ 


D.  Hecatonpedon. 

0.  Statue  Of  the  GoddoM. 
B.  Paribenon,   afterwards 

Opistbodomat. 


food  leasQO  fiv  befierixig  that  the  Greeks  used  the 
word  OpiBthodomns  to  aigniff  a  correspoiiduig  hall 
in  the  hack-front  of  e  temple;  andthetasiV^iaos, 
or  Prodomma,  answered  to  the  Latin  tmticumy  so 
OpUthodomnu  was  eqniralcnt  to  the  Latin  poitiettm. 
(Th  9ph  [rev  o^ficov]  wp^ftos,  irol  rh  ttdrroww 
iwtaOiSoiias,  PoUoz,  L  6;  oompk  4if  rms  wpopdoa 
Kol  ro*9  imtff^oUiaoiMj  IMod.  xiv.  41.)  Lodan 
{Herod.  1)  describes  Herodotos  as  reading  his  hi»- 
torj  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Oljmpia  from  the 
OpistbodooiDa  of  the  temple  of  Zona.  If  we  sappoee 
Herodotos  to  hare  stood  in  the  hall  or  ambolatoiy 
Wdiwg  out  of  the  back  portico,  the  description  is 
inteUi^ibfe,  as  the  great  crowd  of  aoditors  might 
then  have  been  aasemUed  in  the  portioo  and  on  the 
steps  below;  and  we  can  hardlj  imagine  that  Lodan 
could  hsTO  cooceiTed  the  Opisthodomos  to  be  an 
inzicr  nxan,  as  some  modam  writeis  maintain.  Other 
piiniB|TTi  might  be  addoced  to  prove  that  the  0]m»- 
thodomos  in  the  Greek  templ»  ovdluarily  bore  the 
sense  we  have  giTon  to  it  (oomp.  Pans.  ▼.  13.  §  1, 
16.  §  1);  and  we  believe  that  the  Opisthodomos  of 
the  Parthenon  origi^y  indicated  the.  same  pMy 


though  at  t  later  time,  as  we  shall  see  presedtlj,  ^ 
was  usedin  a  different  significatioo. 

The  HtctOamptdim  most  have  been  the  eastern 
or  principal  chamber  of  the  cella.  This  follows  from 
its  name;  for  as  the  whole  temple  was  called  Heca* 
tompedon,  ftosn  its  being  100  feet  broad,  so  th6 
eastern  chamber  was  call«l  by  the  same  name  from 
its  being  100  feet  kng  (its  exact  length  is  98  feet 
7  inches).  This  was  the  naos,  or  proptf  shrine 
of  the  temple;  and  here  accordinglj  was  placed  the 
colossal  statue  bj  Pheidias.  In  the  records  of  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  the  Heeatompedon  contained 
a  golden  crown  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  statue  of 
Kike,  or  Victorj,  which  stood  upon  the  hand  of  the 
great  statue  of  Athma,  thereby  plainly  ehowing  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  placed  in  this  division  of 
the  temple.  There  has  been  considerable  dispute 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  columns  in  the  in-> 
terior  of  this  chamber;  but  the  removal  of  the 
Turkish  Hoeque  and  other  incumbrances  from  the 
pavement  has  now  pat  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject  It  has  alroady  been  stated  that  there  were 
lOodlomns  on  each  ride,  and  S  on  the  western  retuint 
and  that  open  them  there  was  anupper  rowof  the  same 
number.  These  columns  were  thrown  down  by  the 
explosion  in  1687,  but  they  were  still  standmg  when 
Spun  and  Wheler  visited  Athens.  Wheler  says, 
**  on  both  sides,  and  towards  the  door,  is  a  kind  of 
gallery  made  with  two  ranks  of  pillan,  22  below 
and  23  abova  The  odd  pillar  is  over  Uie  arch  of 
the  entrance  whidi  was  left  for  the  passage."  The 
central  odnmn  of  the  lower  row  had  evidently  been 
removed  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance  from  the  west, 
and  the  *'  aroh  of  the  entrance  "  had  been  substituted 
fer  it.  Wheler  says  a  "  kind  of  gallery,"  because  it 
was  probably  an  architrave  supporting  the  rank  of 
columns,  and  not  a  galleiy.  (Penrose,  p.  6.)  Se^ 
cent  obeervations  have  proved  that  these  columns 
were  Doric,  sad  not  Corinthian,  as  some  writen  had 
suj^Msed,  in  consequence  of  the  disooveiy  of  the 
fragment  of  a  capital  of  that  order  in  this  chamber. 
But  it  has  been  oonjectuied,  that  although  all  the 
other  columns  were  Doric,  the  central  cdnmn  of  the 
western  return,  which  would  have  been  hidden 
from  the  Pronaoe  by  the  statue,  might  have  been 
Corinthian,  since  the  central  colnmn  of  the  return  ol 
the  temple  at  Baeeae  seems  to  have  been  Corinthian. 
(Penraee,  p.  5.) 

If  the  preceding  distribotion  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  tempk  is  onrrect,  the  Parthenon  must  have  been 
the  western  or  smaller  chamber  of  the  cella.  Judg- 
ing fttim  the  name  alone,  we  should  have  naturally 
ccndnded  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  chamber  can* 
taining  the  statue  of  the  viigin  goddess;  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  reasons  why  this  name  was 
not  given  to  the  esstem  chsmber.  First,  the  length 
of  t£»  latter  naturally  suggested  the  appropriation  to 
it  of  the  name  of  Heeatompedon;  and  secondly,  the 
eastern  chsmber  occupied  the  ordinary  position  of 
the  adytum,  containing  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and 
may  therefore  have  been  called  from  this  drcum« 
stance  the  Viigin's-Chamber,  though  in  reality  it 
was  not  the  ab^e  of  the  goddess.  It  appears,  from 
the  inscriptions  already  referred  to,  that  the  Par- 
thenon was  used  in  the  Pelopounesian  war  as  the 
publio  treasuiy;  for  while  we  find  in  the  Heeatom- 
pedon such  treasures  as  would  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament,  the  Parthenon  contained  bullion,  and  a 
great  many  misoellaneous  articles  which  we  cannot 
suppose  to  have  been  plsoed  in  the  shrine  ahngsido 
of  the  statue  of  the  goddess.    But  Wf  know  froo 
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bter  MiUiontMB  that  the  tnasuiy  in  the  temple  wmb 
called  OpisihodoDraB  (Harpocrat.,  SiwL,  Etjm.  M., 
s  V.  'Owiffe6iot»os\  SchdL  ad  Arittoph,  Pha,  1193; 
BSckh,  Inter,  No.  76);  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  as  the  Paitheoon  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  boilding,  the  western  chamber  ceased  to  be 
called  by  this  name,  and  acquired  that  of  the  Opi- 
Bthodomtts,  which  was  originally  the  entrance  to  it 
It  appean  further  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scho- 
liasts (4ui  Arittoph,  le.'),  as  well  as  fh)m  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  temple,  that  the  eastern  and 
western  chambers  were  separated  by  a  wall,  and 
that  there  was  no  direct  eommnnication  between 
them.  Henoe  we  can  the  more  easily  nndsiBtand 
the  aoooont  of  Plutarch,  who  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  honoar  to  De- 
metrios  Polioroetes,  lodged  him  in  the  Opisthodomns 
of  the  Parthenon  as  a  guest  of  the  goddess.  (Plat. 
Jkmeir.23,} 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  Hecatom- 
pedon  there  is  a  place  covered  with  Peiraio  stone,  and 
not  with  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  paTement.  It 
has  been  nsnally  supposed  that  this  was  the  fbon- 
dation  on  which  the  statoe  of  the  goddess  rested; 
but  this  has  been  denied  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  who 
maintains  that  there  was  an  altar  upon  this  spot. 
There  can  however  be  little  doobt  that  the  common 
pinion  is  correct,  since  there  is  no  other  pbuse  in  the 
building  to  which  we  can  assign  the  position  of  the 
statue.  It  could  not  have  stood  in  the  western 
chamber,  since  this  was  separated  by  a  wall  from 
the  eastern.  It  could  not  have  stood  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  eastern  chamber,  where  Usslng 
places  it,  beoaose  this  part  of  the  chamber  was  oocu<» 
piod  by  the  western  return  of  the  interior  columns 
(see  ground-plan).  Lastly,  supposing  the 'spot 
covered  with  Peiraio  stone  to  represent  an  altar,  the 
statue  could  not  have  stood  between  this  spot  and 
the  floor  of  the  temple.  The  only  alternative  left 
is  placing  the  statue  either  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned spot,  or  else  between  it  and  the  western  return 
of  the  interior  columns,  where  there  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient space  left  ftr  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  coulroversy  among  mo- 
dens  scholars  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  eastern  chamber  of  the  piurthenon  was  hy- 
paethral,  or  pierced  with  an  opening  to  the  sky. 
Most  English  writers,  foBowing  Stuart,  had  arrived 
it  a  concinsion  in  the  affirmative;  but  the  discussion 
has  been  recency  reopened  in  Germany,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  OGndurion  upon 
thesttlyect.  (Comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Dm  ^jpdMmZ 
Ten^  de§  AUeHhmmty  1844;  Boss,  Keme  H^ 
p&tkral  Tempel  mehr,  in  his  ffeUmOa,  1846,  to 
which  Batticher  xepUed  in  Der  Hyp&thral  Tempel 
mtf  Grmtd  du  Vitrmitckm  Zeugmuety  1847.) 
We  know  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Grecian 
temples  had  no  windows  in  the  walls;  and  conse- 
quently the  light  was  admitted  either  through  some 
opening  in  the  roof,  or  throuj^  the  door  alone.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  smaller  tem- 
pleS|  which  could  obtain  sufficient  light  fmm  the 
open  door;  but  larger  temples  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  comparative  darkness,  if  they  received  light 
from  no  other  quarter.  And  although  the  temple 
was  the  abode  of  the  dei^,  and  not  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, yet  it  ia  in^Mssible  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
left  in  comparative  darkness  the  beautiful  paintings 
and  statues  with  which  thsy  decorated  the  interior 
ef^thflir  tampJes.  We  have  moreover  express  evi- 
dence that  light  was  admittied  into  temples  thfough 
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the  not  This  appeaza  to  have  been  dOM'in  twb 
ways,  either  by  windows  or  opemngs  in  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  or  by  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  latter  open 
to  the  sky.  The  fiunoDer  was  the  case  in  the  temple 
of  Elensis.  (Plut.  Per,  13,  Inuov  BcroicAi)s  ^iro- 
pi6^tnre:  oomp.  Pollux,  u.  54,  iweSw  ol  'Arrucol 
r^if  KtpofdHa  itUkKow^  %  r^v  hm^r  fix**'*)  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  naos  or  eastern  chamber 
of  the  Parthenon  must  have  obtained  its  light  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways;  but  the  testimony  of  Vitru- 
vius  (ill.  I)  cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  (Mf  the  Par- 
thenon bei^g  hypaethnl,  as  there  an  strong  reasons 
for  believing  the  passage  to  be  corrupt*  If  the 
Parthenon  was  really  hypaetliral,  we  must  place  the 
opening  to  the  sky  between  the  statue  and  the  east- 
em  door,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  ex- 
quisite work  as  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athens 
was  not  protected  by  a  coverod  roof. 

Before  quitting  the  Parthenon,  thero  is  one  inter- 
esting point  connected  with  its  constmetkin,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  has  been 
discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  that  in  the  Par- 
thenon, and  in  scxne  others  of  the  purer  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture,  there  is  a  systematic  deviation 
from  ordinary  rectilinear  constntction.  Instead  of 
the  straight  lines  in  ordinaiy  architecture,  we  find 
various  delicate  carves  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  ob- 
served that  ^  the  most  important  curves  in  point  ei 
extent,  aro  those  which  form  the  horixontal  lines  of 
the  building  where  they  occur  ;  such  as  the  edges  of 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  whidi  are 
usually  considered  to  be  straight  level  lines,  but  in 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  and  some  other  of  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  Doric  are  convex  curves, 
lying  in  vertical  plains  ;  the  lines  of  the  entaUatnre 
being  also  curves  neariy  parallel  to  the  stqis  and  in 
vertical  pbins.*'  The  existence  of  curves  in  Greek 
buildings  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (ill.  3),  bat 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1837,  when  mud)  of  the 
rubbish  which  encumbered  the  stylobate  of  the  Par- 
thenon had  been  removed  by  the  operations  carried 
on  by  the  (}reek  government,  that  the  curvature  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Genge  Pennetbome,  an  Engli&h 
architect  then  at  Athens.     Subsequently  the  curvee 

*  The  words  of  Vitruvius  in  the  usual  editloos 
are:  —  " Hypaethros  vero  decastylos  est  in  pronao  et 
postioo:  reliqua  omnia  habet  quae  dipteros,  sed  interi- 
ore  parte  cdumnas  in  altitudine  dupUces,  lemotas  a 
parietibus  ad  drcuitionem  ut  porticus  peristyliorom. 
Medium  autem  sub  divo  est  vne  tecto,  aditnaque 
valvaium  ex  utrinqne  parte  in  pronao  et  postioo. 
Hnjns  autem  exemplar  Romae  non  est,  sed  Atbenis 
octastylos  et  in  templo  Olympia"  Now,  aiB  the 
Parthenon  was  the  only  octastyle  at  Athens,  it  is 
supposed  that  Vitruvius  referred  to  this  temple  aa 
an  example  of  the  Hypaethros,  more  especially  aa  it 
bad  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristies  of  his 
hypaethros,  namely,  an  upper  row  of  interior  co- 
lumns, between  which  and  the  walls  there  was  an 
ambuktion  like  that  of  a  perisljle.  (Leakey  p.  562.) 
But  it  seems  absurd  to  say  **  Hypaethros  decaatylos 
est,**  and  then  to  give  an  octastyle  at  Athens  as  an 
example.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility that  the  ^  octastylos  "  is  an  interpolation,  and 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  read: 
**  Hnjus  autem  exemplar  Romae  non  est,  sed  Athems 
in  templo  Olympio."  Vitruvius  would  thus  refer  to 
the  great  teinple  of  Zeus  Olympios  at  Athens,  which 
we  know  was  a  complete  example  of  the  hypaethraa 
of  Vitnivias. 
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iiolioed  bj  MoMn.  Hofer  and  Sdurabert,  (3«r- 
mm  ■rdntects,  and  oonmmmaited  by  them  to  tha 
**  Wiener  Banaeitiiiig.*  More  recently  a  full  and 
dUMnlB  aoooODt  of  theae  correa  baa  been  given 
bj  Mr.  Penroaa,  who  went  to  Afthena  under  tJie  p»* 
trona^  of  the  Sodetj  of  Dikttanti  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  towtigathig  thia  aabject,  and  who  paUiabed  the 
resnlta  of  hia  icaearchea  in  the  magnificent  wu^, 
to  which  we  hare  already  ao  often  refeired.  Mr.  Pen- 
rase  reoMuka  that  it  ia  not  aorpriaing  that  the  onrvea 
were  not  aoonar  diaoovered  firam  an  ini|»ction  of  the 
bailding,  afaace  the  amoont  of  cnrvBtare  ia  ao  ezqni- 
Btely  nuuHiged  that  it  ia  not  peroeptiUe  to  a  atranger 
Hir"itT'»g  oppoeite  to  the  front ;  and  that  before  the 
czcaYstiflna  the  atepa  were  ao  ninch  encnmbered  aa 
toh«ve  prevented  any  one  looldng  along  thear  whde 
length.  The  cwatoremay  iiowbeeanlyremariDBd 
by  a  person  who  plaoea  hia  eye  in  aneh  a  poaition  aa 
to  htok  along  the  Unes  of  the  step  or  entahfaitore  from 
end  to  ei^  which  in  arohitectnral  language  ia  called 
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For  an  architeetnral  detaila  we  refer  to  Mr.  Pen- 
reae'a  woik,  who  haa  done  &r  more  to  explain 
the  euBrtiucUon  of  the  Parthenon  than  any  pre- 
viona  writer.  Then  are  two  ezoellent  modela  of  the 
Parthenon  by  Mr.  Lncaa,  in  the  Elgin  Boom  at  the 
Britah  Moaeam,  one  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  and 
the  other  ito  rained  aapeet.  (Comp.  Laborde  and 
Paccard,  Le  Parthiium^  Doeumenta  pomr  §ervir  h 
ane  J2effonifMNi,Pa(M,  1848  jUasing,  DeParthencm 
qmaqme  pirtSbms  DuputaHo,  Hanniae,  1849.) 

It  baa  been  already  stated  that  the  Parthenon  was 
eanfeited  mto  a  Christian  chordi,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin-Mother,  probably  in  the  sixth  oentory.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Athena  by  the  Tnzis,  it  was  changed 
into  a  moaqae,  and  down  to  the  year  1687  the  boild- 
tng  remained  almost  entire  with  the  exception  of  the 
not  Of  ito  ecBidition  before  this  year  we  have  more 
than  one  afioonnt.  In  1674  drawings  of  its  scnlp- 
tores  were  made  by  Carrey,  an  artist  employed  for 
this  pnrpoae  by  the  Marqais  de  Nointel,  the  French 
ambaandor  at  CoDstantino]de.  These  drawings  are 
atill  extant  and  hare  been  of  great  serrioe  in  &  r»- 
atorafion  of  tike  aenlptnrea,  especially  in  the  pedi- 
menta.  In  1676  Athena  waa  visited  by  Spon  and 
Whaler,  each  cf  whom  poblished  an  acooont  of  the 
Fkrthenon.  (Spon,  Fpyn^e  da  i>mm<,  1678 ;  WBe- 
ler,  Jommof  lato  GVeece,  1682.)  In  1687,  when 
Athena  waa  besiqyBd  by  the  Venetians  onder  Moro- 
■ni,  n  shell,  fidiing  into  the  Parthenon,  inflamed  the 
gnupuwder,  which  had  been  plaoed  by  the  Tujks  in 
the  eastern  chamber,  and  rednoed  the  centre  of  the 
Putfaenon  to  a  heap  of  mins.  The  walls  of  the 
caaterB  chamber  were  thrown  down  togetherwith  all 
die  interior  eofamms,  and  the  adJMning  odomns  of  the 
peristyle^  Of  the  northern  side  of  the  peristyle  eight 
colamna  were  wholly  or  partially  thrown  down  ;  and 
of  the  ffMthem,  six  oolnmna  ;  while  of  the  pronaos 
only  one  ednmn  waaleft  standing.  The  two  fronts 
ffnip*^!  together  with  a  portion  of  the  western 
chamber.  Moroaini,  after  the  oaptnre  of  the  city, 
attempted  to  cany  off  some  of  the  statnes  in  the 
wesUaa  pediment;  hot,  owing  to  the  mmkilfhlneBB 
of  the  Venetians,  they  were  thrown  down  as  they 
were  being  lowered,  and  were  dashed  in  pieced.  At 
tbe  beginning  of  tlie  present  centnry,  many  of  the 
finest  acolptnres  of  the  Parthenon  were  removed  to 
England,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  1827 
the  PartlMnon  received  finah  injnxy,  from  the  bom- 
baidment  of  the  city  in  that  year;  bat  even  in  its 
stote  of  deaolntioii,  the  magnifioenoe  of  its 


mins  Stan  strikes  the  spectator  with  astoDiahment 
and  admiration. 


4.  Tk^  ErtckOeii 


The  Erechtheium  QEp9X^9iO¥)  was  the  most  rs* 
vered  of  all  the  sanctnaries  of  Athens,  and  waa 
closely  oonneeted  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica. 
Erechthens  or  Erichthonins,  for  the  same  person  ia 
signified  nnder  the  two  names,  occopies  a  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  Athenian  religion.  His  story 
is  related  variously;  bnt  it  u  only  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
serve  to  illnstinto  the  following  account  of  the 
bnQding  which  bears  his  name.  Homer  represento 
Erechthens  as  bom  of  the  Earth,  and  brought  up 
by  the  goddess  Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  h^ 
ward,  and  instals  hmi  in  her  temple  at  Athens, 
where  the  Athenians  offiar  to  him  annual  sacrifices. 
(Hem.  //.  u.  546,  Od,  vii.  81.)  Later  writers  call 
Erechthens  or  Erichthonins  the  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  the  Earth,  but  they  also  ^te  that  he  waa 
brought  up  by  Atiiena,  who  made  him  her  com- 
panion in  her  temple.  According  to  one  form  of  the 
legend  he  waa  placed  by  Athena  in  a  chest,  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  diarge  of  Aglaurns,  Pandro- 
sus,  and  Herse,  the  daughten  of  C^rops,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  open  it;  but  that  Aglanrus  and  Herae, 
unaUe  to  control  their  curiosity,  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand; and  upon  seeing  the  cUld  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  entwined  with  a  serpent,  they  Were  seised 
m&  madness,  and  threw  themsdves  down  from  the 
steepest  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (Apollod.  iil  14* 
§  6;  Hygin.  Fab,  166;  Pans.  i.  18.  §  2.)  Another 
set  of  traditions  represented  Erechthens  as  the  god 
Poseidon.  In  the  Erechtheium  he  was  worshij^ed 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon  Erechthens;  and  one  of 
the  femfly  of  the  Butadae,  which  traced  their  de- 
scent from  him,  was  his  hereditaiy  priest.  (Apol- 
lod. iil.  15.  6  1 ;  Pint  ViL  X,  OraL  p.  843;  Xcn. 
Sj/mpoB,  8.  §  40.)  Hence  we  may  infer  with  Mr. 
Groto  (HigL  of  Greece,  voL  L  p.  264)  that  *"  the 
first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  the  sacred 
Acropolis  places  it  under  the  special  protection,  and 
represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  fevourite  abode 
of  Athena,  jobtly  with  Poseidon;  the  hitter  being 
the  inferior,  though  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
former,  and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  appel- 
lation for  the  cognomen  of  Erechthens." 

The  foundation  of  the  Erechthdum  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  religioD. 
We  have  seen  that  according  to  Homer  a  temple  of 
Athena  existed  on  the  Acropolis  before  the  birth  of 
Erechthens;  but  Erechthens  waa  usually  regarded 
aa  the  founder  of  the  temple,  since  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  estabHshing  the  religion  of  Athena  in  At- 
tica.  This  temple  was  also  &e  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  waa  named  after  him.  It  c(»tained  several 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  Athenian. 
Here  was  the  most  andent  statue  of  Athena  Polias, 
that  is,  Athena,  the  guardian  of  the  city.  This 
statue  was  made  of  olive-wood,  and  waa  said  to  have 
fellen  down  from  heaven.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  which  Athena  called  forth  from  the  earth  in 
her  contest  with  Poeeidon  for  the  possession  of  At- 
tica; here  also  was  the  weQ  of  salt  water  which 
Posddon  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  the 
impression  of  which  was  seen  upon  the  rock ;  and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  as  well  aa 
that  of  Erechtheos.  The  building  also  contained  a 
separate  sanctnary  of  Athena  Pdias,  in  which  thtf 
ftatoe  of  the  goddess  was  phced,  and  a  separat0 
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lanctoaiy  of  PimdrQeos,  the  only  one  of  tike  asten 
who  remained  fiuthfol  to  her  trust.  The  more  nsnal 
name  of  the  entire  Btructore  was  the  Erechtheium, 
which  oonsiflted  of  the  two  temples  of  Athena  Polias 
find  Pandrosus.  Bnt  the  whole  boiidzng  was  also 
frequentlj  called  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  in 
comsequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  edifice.  In  the  ancient  inscription  mentioned 
below,  it  is  simplj  called  the  temple  which  caa- 
tained  the  ancient  statne  (6  y*ifs  i¥  f  rh  iipxcuoy 

The  original  Erechtheiam  was  bomt  bj  the  Per- 
sians; bat  the  new  temple  was  boilt  npon  the  an- 
cient site.  This  oonld  not  have  been  otherwise,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  either  the  salt  well  or 
the  olire  tree,  the  latter  of  which  sacred  objects  had 
been  miracnlooslj  spared.  Though  it  had  been  bnmt 
aloDg  with  the  temple,  it  was  fonnd  on  the  second 
daj  to  hare  pat  forth  a  new  sproot  of  a  cabit  in 
length,  or,  according  to  the  sabsequent  improrement 
of  die  stoij,  of  two  cubits  in  length.  (Herod.  vilL 
55;  Pans.  L  27.  §  2.)  The  new  Erechtheiam  was 
a  singnlarlj  beaatifal  building,  and  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  Athenian  arohitecture.  It  was  of  the 
lonio  order,  and  in  its  general  appearance  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Parthenon  of  the  Doric  order 
bj  its  side.  The  rebuilding  cf  the  Erechtheiam 
appears  to  have  been  delayed  faj  the  determination 
of  the  peojrfe  to  erect  a  new  temple  exdosiyely  d»- 
▼oted  to  their  goddess,  and  of  the  greatest  splendour 
and  magnificence.  This  new  temple,  the  Parthenon, 
which  absorbed  the  pubUc  attention  and  means,  was 
Allowed  Ij  the  Propylaea ;  and  it  was  probably  not 
till  the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Erecbtlieium  was  commenced,  or  at  least  continued, 
with  energy.  The  Peloponnesian  war  would  natu- 
tally  cause  the  works  to  proceed  slowly  until  they 
were  quite  suspended,  as  we  learn  from  a  very  in- 
teresting inscription,  bearing  the  date  of  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diocles,  that  is,  b.  c.  409-8.  This  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  disooyered  by  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  the  Briti^  Museum,  is  the  report  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  an  account  of 
the  unfinished  parts  of  the  building.  Theoommissbn 
consisted  of  two  inspectors  (M<rriirai),  an  architect 
{&pXtT4icr9tif)  named  Philooles,  and  a  scribe  (7pofb- 
ftar^ds).  The  inscripdon  is  printed  by  BlSckh 
(Inter.  No.  160),  Wilkins,  Leake  and  others.  It 
appears  frt>m  this  inscriptiim  that  the  principal  parts 
of  the  building  were  finished;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  they  had  been  completed  some  time  before,  since 
Herodotus  (viii.  55),  who  probably  wrote  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  describes  the 
temple  as  containing  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well, 
without  making  any  allusion  to  its  being  in  an  in- 
oomplete  state.  The  report  of  the  oomnussion  was 
probably  followed  by  an  order  for  the  completion  of 
tiie  work;  but  three  yean  afterwards  the  temple 
sustained  considerable  damage  firom  a  fire.  (Xen. 
Sell.  L  6.  §  1.)  The  troubles  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  must  again  have 
withdrawn  attention  from  the  building;  and  we 
therefore  cannot  place  its  completi<»  much  before 
B.  G.  393,  when  the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Long  Walls  by  Gonon,  had  begun  to  turn 
their  attention  again  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
city.  The  words  of  Xenophon  in  the  passage  quoted 
above, — iwoKaubs  ttjs  'A(h|Wis  yctl»s, — ^have  created 
(lUBculty,  because  it  has  helm  thought  that  it  could 
pot  hare  been  called  the  old  temple  of  Athena,  in- 
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asumch  ib  it  was  so  new  as  to  be  yet  imfimshed^ 
But  we  know  that  the  *'  old  tonple  of  Athena  "  was 
a  name  commonly  given  to  the  Erechtheium  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Parthenon.  Thus  Stnbo  (ix. 
p.  396)  calls  it,  6  ipx"^^  "^^  ^  ''^'  TloKtdios. 

The  Erechtheium  was  sitoated  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  close  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acrc^lis.     The  existing  ruins  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  bat  the  arrangemeot  of  the  interior  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.    The  interior  of  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  Byzantine  church, 
which  is  now  destroyed;  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  bnt  a  heap  of  min^,  be-, 
longing  partly  to  the  ancient  tonple,  and  partly  to 
the  Byzantine  church.   The  difficulty  of  anderstiind- 
ing  the  anangement  of  the  interior  u  also  increased 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  description  of  Pausanias. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  every  writer 
upon  the  subject  has  diffived  from  his  predeceosor 
in  his  distribution  of  some  parts  of  the  building;, 
though  there  are  two  or  three  important  points  in 
which  most  modem  scholars  are  now  agreed.    The 
building  has  been  frequently  examined  nod  described 
by  architects;  but  no  one  has  devoted  to  it  so  much 
time  and  careful  attention  as  M.  Tetaz,  a  French 
architect,  who  has  paUished  the  results  of  his  per- 
sonal investigations  in  the  Revue  ArckMogiqite  fat 
1851  (paits  1  and  2).    We,  therefore,  follow  K. 
Tetaz  in  his  restoration  of  the  interior,  with  one  or 
two  slight  alterati<»8,  at  the  same  time  reminding  , 
our  readers  that  this  arrangement  must  after  all  be 
regarded  as,  to  a  great  extent,  oonjectuiaL     The . 
walls  of  the  ruins,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Tetaz,  are  20*034  French  metres  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  11*215  metres  in  breadth  from, 
north  to  south. 

The  form  of  the  Erechtheium  difiers  from,  every 
other  known  example  of  a  Grecian  temple.  Usually 
a  Grecian  tem|de  was  an  oblong  figure,  with  two 
porticoes,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the  other  at  its- 
westem,  end.  The  Erechtheium,  on  the  contrary, . 
though  oblong  in  shape  and  having  a  portico  at  tho 
eastern  front,  had  no  portico  at  its  vrastem  end ;  but 
from  either  side  of  the  latter  a  portico  pngected  to 
the  north  and  south,  thus  fcwming  a  kind  of  traii-> 
sept  Consequently  the  temple  had  three  porticoes, 
called  vpoarirus  in  the  inscription  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  southern  proetatie,  or 
portioo.  The  irregularity  of  the  building  is  to  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  difierence  of  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  eastern  portioo  standing  upon 
ground  about  8  feet  higher  than  the  northern ;  but 
still  more  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  diffisrent 
sanctuaries  and  religious  objects  belinging  to  the 
ancient  temple.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Athenian  ardiitectB  triumphed  over  these  difficultiesy 
and  even  converted  them  into  beauties. 

The  eastern  portico  stood  before  the  principal 
entrance.  This  is  proved  by  its  fiwang  the  east,  by 
its  greater  height,  and  also  by  the  dispositum  oi  its 
columns.  It  consisted  of  six  loiic  «^"nin»  standing 
in  a  single  line  before  the  wall  of  the  cella,  the  ex-. 
tremities  of  which  are  adorned  with  antae  opposita 
to  the  extreme  columns.  Five  of  these  cdlumns  are 
still  standing. 

The  northern  portioo,  called  in  the  inscriptioa 
^  4  vp6<rrtt4ns  ii  •*^s  rov  dvpcifiaros,  or  the  poftioo 
before  the  thyroma,  stood  before  the  other  chief  en- 
trance.   It  lUso  consisted  of  six  Ionic  oolunins,  but 
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onlT  bar  cf  Umm  nra  infroDl;  tb«  t*e  aOas  u« 
plaod,  OH  Id  each  Buk,  befora  ■  eorrnpoxiiDg  mnts 
Id  iIk  vmll  oa  either  nde  of  lbs  doer.  TheM  eolaomi 
UK  tH  Attfuiuig,  Tbej  ore  nLoiit  3  fnb  bi^er,  uid 
Darlj  6  iach«s  grvatcr  in  diuoeter,  than  ihfme  in 
Ibe  aEtem  psctico.  It  imut  not,  honKr,  ht  in- 
Semd  bora  this  circomaUiux  llut  the  Dcrtbem  por^ 
ticu  wms  caHdeml  of  mors  importiince  thaa  tlie 
sileni  cue ;  uDCe  the  iannar  «pf«>red  infeijor  fmn 
its  ■'—^'"^  on  lowor  gnxuid.  Each  of  thcH  porti' 
coca  Mood  befias  two  luge  doon  oraunantad  nith 
gTAt  mignififtinit 

Tbe  HathBtD  porticat  tlioagh  lito  aXiei  proslani 
m  tba  irv^ption,  wu  of  ui  entinlj  difTannb  ch^ 
tuter.  It*  roof  ni  sapportal  b;  sii  Carjutidra.  or 
colmniB,  vt  which  the  •iaHi  npraented  joniig 
maiflTT  in  long  draperiea,  called  al  K6ptu  in  lb« 
Ther  OTB  itniiij{«d  in  the  nioe  miu- 
Dlnuuis  in  tbe  nurtheni  portico. —  uidbI/, 
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fear  in  &oat,  ud  one  on  either  anU.  Tbcf  itand 
npco  a  iMMOMnt  e^bt  feet  aboTS  tlia  uleriDr  htti ; 
the  mcf  which  th(7  aopport  Is  Bat,  and  abont  1 9 
teet  abne  lbs  Boor  of  tbe  bnildmg.  Tbe  entin 
bogbt  of  the  porticD,  inclndinK  the  bamment,  wai 
little  more  than  half  tbe  bdght  <f  the  patched  m/ 
of  Iha  tanplb  Than  appean  t«  haTe  twen  De  m^ 
cesa  to  thi*  pratieD  fnni  the  esleiior  rf  tbe  bnitd- 
ing.  Tlien  wae  no  door  in  the  wall  bobind  thia 
portido;  afld  the  onlj  ac«iaa  to  it  bma  tbe  intnior 
of  the  boilding  wai  bj  a  amall  Bight  tl  itap* 
leading  ont  into  the  basement  of  tbe  portico  between 
tbe  Caijatid  and  tbe  anta  ea  tbe  <agtem  Sank. 
All  these  itepa  maj  (till  bs  traced,  and  twn  of 
tbeni  are  etill  fai  Ihegr  pkcs.  At  tbe  bottom  at 
them,  on  the  Boor  or  tbe  boildlrg,  Ibsrs  ie  a  doer 
opposite  the  great  door  of  tbe  northero  pot^  It  ia 
evident,  from  Ihig  amngement,  that  this  Knthem 
portico  formed  merelj  an  appsnd^  of  that  DoTt 


of  the  Erecbtbdom  to  which  tbe  great  ODrlhcrn 
door  gnre  accee*.  A  few  yaa  ^^  tbe  wbols  af 
thii  portico  wae  in  a  stale  of  rtuna,  but  in  1846  it 
wa*  iHtocvd  b;  IL  PimXLarj,  then  the  French  am- 
lawlrr  in  Gieeie.  Foot  of  tbe  Carjatidee  were 
eliB  atandingi  the  BfUi,  which  was  found  in  an  ez- 
caTation,  waa  rsetoid  lit  ita  former  |Jace,  and  a  new 
Ggiu«  waa  made  in  place  of  the  aixlh,  which  was, 
■nd  ta,  in  tbe  Briliah  Miucuni. 

a  eJld  of  tbe  bulldinj^  had  no  portico 


The  wall   at  thia  end   c 


iialed   of  i 


bssenent  oT  considerable  heiglit,  upon  which  ireio 
fbor  knic  oolmnns,  aupprrtng  an  entablature. 
Thew  finir  cdumui  had  half  their  diameters  ea- 
pigvi  ia  tbe  wall,  tbos  forming,  wilb  the  two  antaa 
at  the  ttfmera,  fire  intercolnmniatioiia,  correaponding 
to  tltt  fnot  cS  tiie  principal  portico.  The  wall  be- 
between  tl^  encaged  columns  in  the  centre. 

Tbe  frieae  of  the  boikllngwaa  compjgcd  of  bhck 


Eleusinian  marbls,  ailomed  with  figorea  in  low  relief 
in  nhilo  marble ;  but  of  tbia  friais  onlj  three  per* 
tioiu  are  atill  in  their  place  in  the  eastsra  portico. 

With  reepeet  to  Hie  interior  of  the  bnilding,  it 
appeoia  frcan  n  exstiination  cf  tbe  saiating  re- 
mains that  it  was  divided  bj  two  traiuvetse  walla 
into  thrae  compartmenla,  of  which  the  eastern  and 
the  middle  waa  about  24  feet  each  fran  eatt  to  wect, 
and  the  western  about  9  feet  The  last  waa  conie- 
qnentiy  a  paauge  along  tbs  wsetem  wall  of  the 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  waa  tbe  great  door  of 
the  northern  portico,  and  at  tbe  other  end  tbe  door 
of  tbe  btairCKie  leading  to  the  portica  of  tbe  Carra- 
lides.  There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  tbia 
paesege  served  aa  tbe  pronaoe  d  Ibe  esntial  com- 
partment. It,  tlierefora,  appear!  (rem  the  mini 
themaelres  that  tbe  Erecbtb»nm  contained  only  twv 
pnndpal  chambejs.  This  ia  in  accordance  with  the 
atatement  of  Pausaniaa.who  aaja  (i.  i6.  §  5)  that  tha 
ErecblheiumwaendoublcbuJldmBC''"'^"''''^''")- 
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H>  ftutbar  alalM  that  tlw  tampla  of  Pindiodl  vH 
UtAched  to  tlwt  of  Alb«oa  P<riiu  (tv  nf  rqi 
'ASi]!^  na>>Spdam  rait  mrtxhi,  L  17.  S  3). 
Jfow  Aincfl  Herodotiu  mnd  othor  uitbon  mcntioa  h 
l«n]Je  erf  ErechtbeOB.  it  wm  iofemd  hj  Stmut  wid 
otbOB  that  the  building  ccntunad  tlirsa  templs — 
ona  of  Ernhtluiii*,  %  wmid  cf  Athena  Pohiw,  uid  a 
Uuid  of  FudroBiu.  Bat,  *a  mi  hiia  ranwrkad 
•bore,  Um  Enabthdain  ma  the  hum  of  the  wbola 
boiLlinE.ud  it  doM  Dot  tpgtn  tbM  Erecbthcog  h*d 
ujr  ahniH  peculiar  b>  hiiiiMlf.  Thnaths  oGre  b«, 
irtuch  it  flMnxi  bj  HenxliitDJ  (tU.  &S)  in  tha  t«m- 
jJc  of  EcechtlmM,  la  aaid  bf  Mh«r  writara  to  baT* 
■tood  in  tbe  templa  of  Paadrom.  (Afnllod.  iiL  14. 
I  Ij  PhilDchonu,  ap.  DianfM.  da  Btimrck.  9.) 
Wo  mar  iWdbn  aafelT  oonclods  that  the  two  tm- 
flea,  of  which  tha  Endttbdmn  ODOoalvd,  won  tboM 
cf  AUmm  Poliaa  ud  of  Fandnnt,  to  winch  tban 
wu  KC«M  bj  tha  cutsm  and  the  natbMn  portieoia 
mpcBtiTelj.  That  the  eaiteni  ehambn  wia  tiM 
temple  rf  Athena  Poliaa  K^kiwi  from  tlw  eutera 
portica  baDg  !ha  mon  important  of  the  two,  ai  m 
haTt  already  ahown. 

The  diSinDce  ot  lerel  betwMO  the  floon  d  tho 
two  tomplea  would  Baem  to  abow  that  there  wu  an 
iHitd  rnnmniiioatioo  between  tbem.  That  then 
«aa.  howerer.  aome  means  of  conmunicatkm  bi>wiw 
dbjPhi- 


ontered  the  lenpla  at  Poliaa,  and  haring 
(liiffa)  fiom  tbnice  into  that  of  Pandn 
la;  down  at  the  altar  of  Zena  Heitani,  which  waa 
noder  tlte  oUre  tne.  Tttu  aappoMt  llut  the  tem- 
ple of  Ftdiai  WU!  Mpanted  ftnn  tlw  two  lateral 
walla  of  the  biulding  \ij  two  walla  parallel  to  th* 
latter,  bj  mean*  id  which  ^  paamgo  wM  finned 
on  either  ode,  aie-(H)  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
ut  the  temple  of  PoHaa,  and  the  other  (G)  on  tbo 
lerel  of  the  Baa  at  the  Pandroseinin ;  the  fbnner 
eommnnlcating  between  the  two  tonplea  b;  a  Bight 
■/■lep>(I),andtlielatterlewliiigtothe  aoulttnini 
of  the  bmldmg. 

A  portion  of  the  building  waa  caDed  the  Ceeio- 
plnm.  AntiochoB,  who  wrote  ihont  n.o.  433  [lee 
I>ic(.  o/fliojr.  vol.  t.  p.  I9S],  related  that  Ceoropa 
waa  boried  in  aome  part  of  the  leniple  at  Athaa 
Poliaa  (incloding  under  that  name  the  wliole  edi- 
iee).  (Jlofi  tV  IIoAfaiixo*'  ■i^t'i  Antiocb.  f. 
Thsodont  Tllgri^>mt.  8,  ir.  p.  906,  Schntie; 
Clem.  Alex.  Cohorl.  ad  GaU.  p.  13,  Sylboi^j  "  in 
Minerrio,"  Aniob.(Kfa.  GemL  li.  p.  66,  Bane,  164S; 
qnoted  by  Leahe,  p.  S80.)     In  the  inKription  aUo 


mentian  of  mj  aepnlcbral  moDomenta  either  iX 
Cecnpa  or  of  Ereehtbeua.  Hence  it  maj  be  h>- 
leind  that  aona  each  exiatAd;  and  that,  sa  in  the 
caae  of  Tbeaeoe  in  the  Tbesdom,  the  tndilioo  of 
their  inlennent  wia  [neened  b;  the  uaniea  <t 
Eiechtheinm  and  Cecmpom,  the  fbnner  bd].g  B|h 
pbed  to  the  whole  buildtag,  and  the  latter  to  a  pcr- 
tion  of  it  The  position  of  the  Cecropnm  is  deter- 
mined by  the  inacriptian,  wblcb  speska  of  the 
■Dnlbani  preatana,  or  portioo  of  Caryatidea,  aa  4 
•wp6irraffti  4  wp^r  t^  KtKfowUf.  The  northern 
portico  ia  deairlbed  u  wpkf  nw  tvp^^un-oi.  Fmn 
tbe  wp^  gonming  a  ^Shrent  ease  in  theae  two  in- 
■lanriia,  it  baa  bead  joatly  inicciHl  by  Wndivoith 
<p.  133),  that  in  lbs  bnnsr,  the  datire  cms  ogni- 
fiaa  Qua  the  Caryatid  portico  was  a  part  of,  and  at- 
tached to,  Iba  Ceonpinm;  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
pntlin  inJitatsi  that  tbe  aorthvn  portico  trai  only 
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b  the  Anetfaa  el  a  Itmardi  tbs  pcttaL  In  addl. 
tion  to  this  tbers  ia  no  other  [^  at  the  Pan- 
dnaeiom  to  which  the  Oeoropnra  can  be  aangned. 
It  camut  have  been,  aa  acme  wiiten  haw  aoppcaed, 
the  weetem  compartment,  —  a  pasnge  between  the 
northern  and  smlheni  portkoee,  —  sia»  thia  was  a 
pan  of  tbe  temple  of  Pandrcaoa.  as  we  learn  tnm 
tile  inacription,  which  deacribee  the  weatem  wall  as 
the  wan  Men  the  Pandnsanm  (6  roixfi  i  wp^ 
ToS  Oaftftatimi).  Still  leaa  conld  it  hare  bnn 
tbe  oeolral  apartmsH,  wUdi  was  ondonbtedly  the 
eslla  of  the  PandroseiDni.  Ws  may,  tberefin,  oon- 
chkls  that  tbe  Caryatid  porlioo,  with  the  nypt 
below,  waa  tbe  Cecnpinm,  or  aepDlehre  of  Cecrnps. 
It  is  andott  tbat  thia  building,  which  had  no  acraa 
to  it  tfxa  tlu  ezKcior,  is  not  so  taadi  a  pcdicn  aa 


nanto  af  AUMia  Pidlai. 
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■B  tuSjjOBtt,  or  ft  cthmpdof  the  PandroBeiiim,  intended 
tar  some  ymticiilar  purpose,  ae  Leake  has  obserred. 

Wemay  nam  praoeed  to  examine  the  diJftx«nt  ob- 
jseta  in  the  baUding  and  connected  with  it.  First, 
as  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  In  front  of  the 
pslioo  WBB  the  altar  of  Zens  Hypatns  (a),  which 
FtaHaniaa  deseribes  as  sitnaled  before  the  entrsnoe 
(«p^  rqt  #ir48ov>  In  the  portico  itself  (^ffA00tf<r^ 
Pens.)  were  altars  of  PoseidoD-Erechtbeas,  of  Bntea, 
and  of  Hephaestw  (jb,  e,  dL).  In  the  oella  (Ir  r^ 
Mi^  pnbably  near  the  western  wall,  was  the  Palla- 
dinm  (e),  or  atatoe  of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the 
latter  was  the  goUen  honp  (AX  made  hy  Callima- 
cfans,  which  waa  kept  bnrning  both  day  and  night; 
it  was  filled  with  oil  only  onoe  a  year,  and  b«i  a 
of  Garpaaian  flax  (the  minenl  Asbeetus), 
the  himp  was  called  i  iai^aros  A^ver. 
(Strsb.  iz.  p.996.)  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  of- 
ftnees  of  the  tyrant  Aiistian,  that  he  allowed  the  fire 
of  thb  hunp  to  go  ont  daring  the  si^  of  Athens  by 
Sulk.  (Dion  Caas.  Frag.  124,  p.  51,  Beimar.:  Plat 
A'aak  9.)  PaoasniaB  says,  that  a  brazen  pahn  tree 
iiBig  above  the  bmp  to  ^  roof  carried  off  the  smoke. 
In  other  parte  of  the  cella  were  a  wooden  Hermes, 
said  to  hvn  been  ptueeuted  by  Ceerope,  a  folding 
chair  made  by  Daedalns,  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
Penisns.  The  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered 
with  pietnieeof  the  Butadae. 

The  sCatoe  of  Athena  Polias,  which  was  the 
moot  sacred  statue  of  the  goddess,  was  made  of 
olive  wood,  it  is  ssid  to  have  fitUen  down  from 
heaven,  aad  to  hiive  been  a  common  ofibring  of  the 
^■■i  many  years  beloe  tiksy  were  nnited  in  the  city 
cf  Athena.  It  was  emphatifally  the  ancient  statoe; 
and,  as  Wordsworth  has  remaiked,  it  had,  in  the 
thne  of  Aescfaylns,  aoqnixed  the  charafier  of  a  pro- 
per name,  not  requiring  to  be  distingnished  by  the 
definite  artiek.  Henoe  Athena  says  to  Orestes 
(Acach.  JSiaa.  80.):  tfim  wuKeu^  ijKaBty  koMtf 
operas.  U  has  been  observed  above  [jv  265]  that 
tlm  Paaatbeaaie  peplos  was  dedicated  to  Athena 
Poliaa,  aad  not  to  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon. 
Thia  appcaa  from  the  following  pasasge  of  Axis- 
fophimiw  (Av.  826},  qooted  by  Wordsworth:*- 

ST.  rts  ftol  Bths 

nEI.  W  V  oic  *A9i|ratar  i&fAOf  IIoAidSa; 

Upon  which  pasaage  the  scholiast  remarks:  rf 
A0>p^  HoXi^  00o^  wHKos  iyivero  wafaroUctKo$ 
ir  ia^i^ftuf  hf  t§  vofurp  r«p  Tlantdiipaionf.  The 
statue  of  Athena  seems  to'haTe  been  covered  with 
the  pephis.  A  Yeiy  ancient  statue  of  Athena,  which 
was  dieooveied  a  few  years  back  in  the  Aglaorinm, 
is  sapposed  by  K.  0.  MBIler  to  have  been  a  copy  of 
the  old  Athena  Pdias.  A  description  of  this  statue, 
with  three  views  of  it,  is  gxveo  by  Mr.  Scharf  in  the 
Mmmm  of  Claatkal  AniiqmUk»*(yo\.  i.  pi  190, 
seq.).  '^  It  is  a  sitting  figure^  4  feet  6  inches  in 
beq^ht.  It  has  a  ywj  arcbide  character;  the  pos- 
ture is  Ibnnal  and  angular;  the  knees  are  close  to- 
gether, bvt  the  left  Cwt  a  little  adranced;  the  head 
and  anna  are  wanting.** 

With  leapect  to  the  dgecto  in  the  Pandroseium, 
Urn  ihst  thing  is  to  deteimtne,  if  poesible,  the 
poBition  of  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  weD.  That 
both  of  these  iren  in  the  Pandroseinm  cannot  admit 
of  doubt  Two  authors  already  qooted  (Apollod. 
ifi.14.  f  1;  inaktdiar.ap,J)iamf9,d»JMmar^ 
expressly  state  that  the  <dxve  tree  stood  in  the  temple 
•f  Faodsgras;  ami  tba^  nch  was  the  caqe  with  the 
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salt  wen,  also,  appears  fram  Paosanias  (i.  26.  §  5), 
who,  after  statiog  that  the  building  is  twofold,  adds  t 
**  ID  the  inner  part  is  a  well  of  salt  vrater,  which  is 
rsmaikable  for  sending  finth  a  sound  like  that  of 
wares  when  the  vrind  b  fttsn  the  sooth.  There  is, 
also,  the  figure  of  a  trident  upon  the  rock:  these  are 
said  to  be  eridenoes  of  the  contention  of  Poeeidon 
(with  Athena)  for  Attica."  This  salt  vrell  is  usually 
called  OdAcurcra  *Ep€x!h^t,  or  simply  BdKaavm 
(ApoUod.  iiL  14.  §  1;  Herod.  viiL  65);  and  other 
writcn  mention  the  visible  marks  of  Poseidon's  tri« 
dent.  ('Opw  r^r  dtMp^moKtp  irol  rh  mpi  r^t 
TfMlmif  fx«<  ri  ciitumft  H^gesias,  ap.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  396.)  Leake  supposed  thi^  both  the  well  and 
the  olive  tree  were  in  the  Cecropium,  or  the  southern 
portico,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  were  probably 
near  each  other,  and  that  the  southern  portaoo,  by 
its  peculiar  plan  and  construction,  seems  to  have 
been  mtended  expressly  for  the  olive,  since  a  wall, 
fifteen  foet  high,  protected  the  trunk  from  ii^Jury, 
while  the  air  was  f^ly  admitted  to  its  f<Jiage, 
between  the  six  stotoes  which  supplied  the  rraf. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  disproved  by  the  recent  invest!- 
gatioDs  of  Tetaz,  who  states  that  the  foundation  of  the 
fioor  of  the  portico  is  formed  of  a  oontinuoaa  mass  of 
stones,  whidi  could  not  have  received  any  vegetation* 
The  olive  tree  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
Mithem  portico.  M.  Tetaz  places  it,  with  much 
probability,  in  the  centre  of  the  cells  of  the  Pandro- 
seinm. He  imagines  that  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Polias  were  continued  under  the  form 
of  columns  in  the  Pandroeeium,  and  that  the  inner 
space  between  these  columns  formed  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Here  grew  the 
olive-tree  (o)  under  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceins  (p), 
according  to  the  statement  of  Philochoros  (qp.  Dio- 
figs.  L  c).  The  description  by  Mrgn  {Am.  ii.  512) 
of  the  altar,  at  which  Priam  was  skin,  is  appticablo 
to  the  spot  before  us : 

"  Aedibus  in  medcif,  n&doque  mA  o/etherii  axt 
Ingens  ara  iuit,  juxtaqne  veterrima  /Sewrus 
Incumbens  arae  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates." 

The  probable  position  of  the  salt  well  has  been 
determined  by  Tetaz,  who  has  discovered,  under  the 
northern  portioo^  what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of 
Poseidon's  trident.  Upon  the  removal,  in  1846,  of 
the  remains  of  a  Turkish  powder  magasine,  which 
encumbered  the  northern  portico^  Tetas  obeerved 
three  holes  sunk  in  the  rock;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  very  spot  shown  to  devout  persons, 
and  to  Pausanias  among  the  number,  as  the  memorial 
of  Poseidon's  contest  with  Athena.  A  drawing  of 
them  is  given  by  Mr.  Penrose,  which  we  sutgoin, 
with  his  description. 

**  They  occur  upon  the  surfooe  of  the  rock  of  th4 
Acropolis,  about  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  These  singular  traces  consist  of  three 
holes,  partly  natural  and  partly  cut  in  the  rock; 
that  lettered  a  in  the  plan  is  dose  to  the  eastern 
anta  of  the  portico;  it  is  very  irrc^lar,  and  seema 
to  form  part  of  a  natursl  fissure;  b  and  c,  near  the 
surface,  seem  also  to  have  been  natural,  but  are  hol- 
lowed into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  shape,  between  2 
and  3  feet  deep  and  8  and  9  in  diameter;  J  is  « 
receptacle,  as  may  be  presumed,  for  water,  cnt  1*0 
deep  in  the  rock,  and  connected  with  the  holes  b 
and  c  by  means  of  a  narrow  channel,  also  about  1*0 
deep.  The  channel  is  produced  for  a  short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  a,  but  was  perhaps  disoontinned 
m  ite  being  discovered  that,  owing  to  natural  cs^ 
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-vices,  it  would  not  hold  water.  At  tlie  bottom  of  b 
and  e  were  foand  fingments  of  ordixuury  ancient 
potteiy.  There  appears  to  hare  been  a  low  and 
narrow  doorway  through  the  foundation  of  tiie  wall, 
dividing  this  portico  fixxn  the  temple,  to  the  under'* 
ground  space  or  crypt,  where  these  holes  occur,  and 
also  some  communication  from  above,  through  a  slab 
nther  difierent  from  the  rest,  in  the  pavement  of 
the  portico  immediately  over  them.** 

Pausanias  has  not  expressly  mentioned  any  other 
oljects  as  being  in  the  Pandroeeinm,  but  we  may 
presume  that  it  contained  a  statue  of  Pandrosus, 
and  an  altar  of  Thallo,  one  'of  the  Horaei  to  whom, 
ha  informs  us  elsewhere  (iz.  35.  §  1),  tha  Athe* 
mans  paid  divine  haoonrs  jointly  with  Plandrosns. 
He  has  also  omittad  to  notice  the  oUmtpos  ^ts,  or 
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Erechthonian  serpent,  whose  haMtatian  in  the  Erech- 
theium  was  called  ipdnauKos,  and  to  whom  honey 
cakes  were  presented  every  montli.  (Aristoph.  Lg' 
gittt,  769;  Hend.  viii.  41;  Pint.  Them.  10,  I>em. 
S6;  Hesych.  «.  v.  OUovpop;  Soph.  «^.  Eiafmol  M. 
s.  V,  Ap<bcavAof .)  We  have  no  Means  of  detennin- 
ing  the  positiaa  of  this  SpcUovAof. 

The  Ereditheium  was  surrounded  oo  most  sides 
by  a  Temenos  or  sacrsd  indosnrs,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Acropolis  by  a  wall.  This  Temenos 
was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  temple,  and  the  descent 
to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  st^  close  to  the  eastern 
portico.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  wall, 
extending  from  this  portico  to  the  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  a  part  is  still  extant.  On  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  wall  extending  from  the 
southern  portico  towards  the  kfi  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  Its  limits  to  ti>e  west  cannot  be  aseertained. 
In  the  Temenos,  then  were  several  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  namey,  that  of  the  aged 
priestess  Lysimacha,  one  cubit  high  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxiT.  6.  a.  19.  §  15);  the  colossal  figures  in  brass 
^  Enchtheus  vpd  Eomolpos,  ready  to  enjsage  in . 
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6oAibat;  soote  andent  Wooden  rtatues  of  AUma 
in  the  half  burnt  state  in  which  they  had  beea 
left  by  the  Persians;  the  hunting  of  a  wild  boar; 
Gycnus  .fighting  with  Hercules  ;  Theseus  finding 
the  slippers  and  sword  of  Aqi^us  under  the  rock; 
Theseus  and  the  Marathonian  bull;  and  Cylon,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  the  tyranny  at  Athens.  In  the 
Temenos,  also,  was  the  habitation  of  two  of  the  four 
maidens,  called  Arrephori,  with  their  sphaerestra,  or 
place  for  playing  at  ball.  These  two  maidens  n* 
mained  a  whole  year  in  the  Acn^lis;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  greater  Panethenaea  they  received 
from  the  priestess  of  Polias  a  bnidoi,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unknown  to  themselves  and  to  the 
priestess.  With  this  burden  they  descended  into  A 
subterraneous  natural  cavern  near  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  in  tha  gardens,  where  they  deposited  the 
burden  they  fanxight,  and  carried  bade  another 
burden  ooTOvd  up.  (Paus.  i.  27.  §  3;  Pint  Vit.  X. 
OraL  p.  889  ;  Harpocr.,  Suid.,  s.  v.  Atnryo^6pou) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Anrephori  passed  through  the 
Agbmrium  in  thdr  descent  to  the  cavern  above 
moitioned.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Aglaorioin 
issued  from  the  Temenos;  and  it  is  not  impoesiUe, 
considering  the  close  connexion  of  the  woc«hip  of 
Aglanms  with  that  of  her  sister  Pandroeus,  that  the 
Aglancium  may  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Temenos  of  the  Erechthdnnu 

(Respectinjg  -the  Erechthdnm  in  general,  see 
Leake,  p.  574,  seq.;  Wordsworth,  p.  .130,  seq.; 
Mfiller,  De  Minervae  PoliadU  sacHs  ei  aedtn 
Getting.  1820 ;  Wilkms,  iVolnmofscf  ArckUtdto- 
nioiut^  part  I.;  Bockh,  Inaer,  vd.  i.  p. 261 ;  lawood, 
The  EPtdUheitm  of  Athms,  London,  1887;  Voa 
Quaest,  Daa  Ereeh&etun  tu  Athen,  uaek  dem  Wtrk 
det  Hr.  Imoood  mU  Fer6ess.  <fo.,  Berlin,  .1840 ; 
Forchhammer,  HellenikOy  P*  31,  aeq. ;  Thiersd^ 
Uber  dot  Erechihemn  arfder  AkropoUt  eu  Atken, 
Munich,  1849,  in  which  it  isi  maintainsd  that  the 
Erechtheum  was  the  domestic  palace  of  Kii^ 
Erechtheus;  B$tticher,  Der  PoUatUmpel  td»  Wok^- 
hams  de»  Komigs  Ereehthetu  nach  der  Amutkme 
9on.Fr.  Tkierwehj  Berlin,  1851,  a  rei^y  to  the  pre^ 
ceding  work ;  Tetaz,  in  Eeeue  ArchMogiqutj  for 
1851,  parts  land  2.) 

5.  Other  Momtment$  on  the  Acropdu. 

The  Propylaea,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechf 
thdum  were  the  three  chief  buildings  on  the  Acro- 
polis ;  but  its  summit  was  covered  with  dher  templeiv 
altars,  statues  and  workf  of  art,  the  number  of  which 
was  so  great  as  ahnost  to  exdte  oar  astoniithnient 
that  space  could  be  found  for  them  all.  Of  tbeeoi 
however,  we  can  only  mention  the  most  important 

(i.)  The  Statue  of  Athena  Promachm,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Pheidias,  was  a  colossal 
bronze  figure,  and  represented  the  goddess  armed 
and  in  the  vei7  attitude  of  battle.  Hence  it  was 
distinguished  from  the  statues  of  Athepa  .in  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheium,  by  the  epithet  of 
Promachus.  This  Athena  was  also  called  "The 
Bronse,  the  Great  Athena"  (^  X"^^'^  h  M*7^V 
A9i|va,  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  428.)  Its  position 
has  been  already  described.  It  stood  in  the  opes 
air  nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  and  was  one  <^ 
the  first  objects  seen  after  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  latter.  It  was  of  gigantic  sise.  Iti  towered  even 
above  the  roof  of  the  ParUienon;  and  the' point  of  it> 
■pear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
iwomontoiy  of  Soniom  to  dupe  appowchiqg  AUwoti 
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(Flifii.i:S8;§S;eQm^H«n)d.T.77.)  Widi  its  pedotal 
it  moBt  hare  Hood  about  70  feet  Ugh.  Its  paeition 
and  oolosnl  proportions  an  shown  in  an  ancient  ooin 
of  AtboB  figured  beloir  [pi  286],  containing  a  rode 
representatian  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  still  stsnd- 
iag  in  A.  Ou  395,  and  is  said  to  hsTe  firighteoed  away 
Alaric  when  he  came  to  sack  the  Acropdis.  (Zosim. 
T.  6.)  The  exact  site  of  this  statne  is  now  weU 
ascertained,  snce  the  fonndstions  cf  its  pedestal 
Aafe  been  disooyered. 

(ii.)  A  bratm  {htadriffa,  dedicated  firam  the 
^wOs  of  Cfaakis,  stood  on  the  left  hsnd  of  a  penon, 
aa  he  entered  the  AeropoUs  throogh  the  Propylsea. 
(Hcxod.  T.  77 ;  Pans,  i  28.  §  2.) 

(in.)  The  Gigammnfockia^  a  composition  in 
aealptan^  stood  upon  the  sonthem  or  Cimonian 
wall,  and  jost  above  the  DionjBiac  theatre  ;  for 
Phitardi  relates  that  a  riolent  wind  precipitated 
into  the  DiooTsiac  theatre  a  Dionysns,  winch  was 
one  of  the  %qr8  of  the  Gigantomachia.  (Pans. 
L  25.  §  2 ;  Pint.  AnL  60.)  The  Gigantomaehia 
was  one  of  four  compositions,  each  three  feet  in 
height,  dedicated  bj  Attains,  the  other  three  lepore- 
sentii^  the  battk  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons, 
the  battle  of  Ifaiathon,  and  the  destrnction  of  the 
Gaals  fagr  Attains.  (Pans.  I,  e.)  If  the  Giganto- 
maefata  stood  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  sonthem 
wall,  we-  maj  ooqclnde  that  the  three  other  com- 
positiaiia  were  ranged  in  a  amilar  msnnsr  npon  t]ie 
waD  towaids  the  west,  and  probablj  extended  as  far 
as  opposite  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Penrose  reUtes  that 
ioatfa-«ast  of  the  Parthenon,  there  has  been  dis- 
coveied  npoo  the  edge  of  the  Cimonian  wall  a  plat- 
fima  of  Firaic  stone,  containing  two  plain  marble 
slafas,  wfaidi  are  periiaps  connected  with  theee 
scnlptuies. 

(iv.)  Tea^pU  of  Artemis  Braurpnia,  standing 
betiKiieu  the  Propjlsea  snd  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
the  fiDondatioDs  have  been  reccntlj  diseorered.  (Pans. 
L  2S.  %  7.)  Kear  it,  as  we  learn  fitxn  Pansaniss, 
was  a  bcaaen  statne  of  the  Trojan  horse  (Tinrot 
SofpMos),  iiram  whidi  Menesthens,  Tencer  and  the 
aooB  of  TlwBeas  were  represented  looking  out  (^np- 
mim  I  tmn),  Fnm  other  authorities  ^  lesm  that 
Mpttn  pro^eeted  from  this  horse  (Hesych.  s.  v.  9o6* 
ptos  £ms;  oomp.  9o6p«o§  Iwwos,  Kffvar^  ifi- 
«i#X^  S^f  Bnrip.  Troad.  14);  and  also  that  it 
was  of  cokissal  siie  (Jhnrmw  Miim»  lUy^ot  tvw 
6  8e^pao9,  AristofA.  Jv.  1128;  Hesyeh.  *.  9,  Kpiot 
ia-tAydinpms).  The  basis  of  this  statne  has  also 
been  dttaorered  with  an  inscription,  fhnn  which  we 
leant  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Chaeredemns,  of  Coele 
(a  qnarter  in  the  dty),  and  that  it  was  made  by 
Stroi^fioo.  (Xaip^fioy  EMKyy4Xov  4k  KolKtis 
ia^^tlKtw.  "SrperyyvXiMf  4irolriaw ;  JMUehrift/ir 
die  AilertkmuBwiuentekafy  1842,  p.  832.) 

(▼.)  Temple  of  Borne  tmd  Atujtutmj  not  men* 
liooed  by  Panssnias,  stood  about  90  feet  before  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Farthenon.  Leake  observes 
(p.  353,  seq.)  that  from  a  portion  of  its  architrave 
Btin  in  existence,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  drenlar, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order, 
and  about  50  feet  in  height,  exclnsive  of  a  basement. 
An  inscription  found  npon  the  site  informs  ns  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people  b^  'VAnff 
ka«  JU€aertf  KodrofN.  It  was  dedicated  to  Rome 
and  Angustus,  becnse  this  emperor  forbade  the 
provinces  to  raise  any  temple  to  him,  except  in  con- 
junction with  Borne.  (Suet.  Avg,  52.) 
■  In  foDowing  Pansanias  throngh  the  Acropolis,  we 
fnppaaa.  that  lie  tamed  to  the  right  after. 
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paasiqg  through  the  Propyhua,  aid  went  stiaight 
to  the  Parthenon;  that  from  the  Parthenon  h€  pix>> 
ceeded  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  ro* 
turned  along  the  northern  side,  passing  the  Eiech- 
thehim  and  the  statue  of  Athena  Promacfaus. 


IX.   TOPOOBAPUT  OF  THB  AsTT. 

Before  acooDipanyinff  Pansanias  in  his  ronte 
throogh  the  dty,  it  will  be  conTenient  to  notice  the 
▼arioos  places  snd  monoments,  as  to  the  site  of 
which  there  can  be  little  or  no  donbt.  Theee  are 
the  hills  Areiopagos,  Pnyz,  of  the  Nymphs  and 
Mnsdum;  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  the  Odeiom 
of  Hendes  on  the  sonthem  side  of  the  Acropolis ; 
the  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  fountain  Clep- 
sydra, and  the  cave  of  Aglanms  on  the  northern  side 
•f  the  Acropolis ;  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  ti 
Zeus  Olympus;  the  Horologium  of  Andronicna 
Cyrrhestes;  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lyncrates; 
the  Stadium;  the  gateway  and  the  aqueduct  of  Uar; 
drian;  and,  lastly,  the  Agora  and  the  Cerameicus. 

A.  Places  and  MonmmeaUy  as  to  the  site  qf  which 
there  is  tittle  or  no  doubt, 

1.  7^e  Areiopaffus. 

The  Areiopagus  (4  *Kp9Mt  ir4rfos\  or  Hill  of 
Ares,  was  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  sepanted  only 
by  some  hollow  gxtmnd.  Of  its  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  both  from  the  descriptian  of  Pausaniasi 
and  from  the  acooont  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that 
it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  from 
which  the  Persians  assailed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  5;  Herod,  viii, 
52 ;  see  above,  p.  266,  a.)  According  to  tradition  it 
was  called  the  Hill  of  Ares,  because  Ares  was  brooght 
to  trial  hers  before  the  aaeembled  gods  by  Poseidon, 
on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the  son 
of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable  as  ue  i^aoi 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areiopsgus(^  hr^hp^Up 
wAy^  fitikii),  fluently  called  the  Upper  Coundl 
(^  iim  fiovXii),  to  distingnish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hilL  The  Council  of  Areiopagus 
met  on  the  eonth-eastem  summit  of  the  rock.  There 
are  still  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading 
up  to  the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora;  and  im« 
mediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex.. 
cavated  in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad* 
Fsngle,  and  feeing  the  south.  Here  the  Areiopagites 
sat,  as  judges,  in  the  open  air  (^iwaiBptoi  MurcU 
(orro,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  esstem  and 
weatem  sides  is  a  raised  block.  Wordsworth  sup. 
poses  these  blocks  to  be  the  two  rude  stones  which 
Pansanias  saw  here,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried 
in  this  court:— > 

&s  S*  c{f  "AptuMf  iyjkiv  fnow  h  8(infr  r* 

rh  8*  iXKo  irp4o9€iff  ffircp  Ijp  *Epar6»¥. 

(Enrip.  Iph.  T.  961 .)  Of  the  Coondl  itself  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  elsewhere.  (^Dict,  of  Ant, 
s.  9.)  The  Areiopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Christiad  as  ^  spot  from  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athene.  At  the  fbol 
of  the  height  on  th0  novth-eastem  «ick  th«re  acf 
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rniiB  of  a  anaB  ehintli,  dedksted  to  SLDionjeliiB 
the  Ardopagite,  and  comixiQinoratiRg  bis  oonTenuoa 
here  by  St  PaaL    (Act  Apoti,  xviL  34.) 

At  the  opposite  or  soath-eaetem  angle  of  the 
hUl,  45  or  50  jaxds  distant  from  the  stepSf  there 
is  a  wide  chasm  in  the  rocks,  leading  to  a  gloomy 
recess,  within  whidi  there  is  a  fbontain  of  veiy 
dark  water.  This  was  the  sanctoaxy  of  the  En- 
inenidesy  commonly  called  by  the  Athenians  the 
Senmae  (al  Sc/ivoQ,  or  Venerable  Goddesses.  (Pans. 
L  28.  §  6:  twMpKnKifS  T&f  ScAu^f  Bths  4v  ^Ap4i^ 
Trdy^t  Dinarch.  c.  i>0fii.  p.  35,  Rdske.)  The  cavern 
itsdf  formed  the  temple,  with  probably  an  artificial 
eonstraction  in  front.  Its  poeition  is  ireqnently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Tragic  poets,  who  also  speak  of  the 
chasm  <^  the  earth  (tcitoi^  wap^  aihr^  X^^f^  '^ 
amntu  x^'^^'i  Ev*  J?^<>  1271),  and  the  subter- 
ranean chamber  (d(£\<vMi  ....  «car&  T^f,  Aesch. 
Ewnen,  1004,  seq.).  It  was  probably  in  coose- 
qnenoe  of  the  sabterranean  nature  of  the  sanctuary 
of  these  goddesses  that  torches  were  employed  in 
their  ceremonies.  ''  Aeschylus  imagined  the  pro- 
cession which  escorted  the  Eumenides  to  this  their 
temple,  as  descending  the  rod^  steps  above  de- 
scribed from  the  platmrm  of  the  Areiopagns,  then 
winding  round  the  eastern  angle  of  that  hill,  and 
conducting  them  with  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
glare  of  tordies  along  this  rocky  ravine  to  this  dark 
enclosure."  (Wordsworth.)  Within  the  sacred  en- 
closure was  tile  monument  of  Oedipus.  (Pans.  i. 
23.  §  7.) 

Between  the  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  and  the 
lowest  gate  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  heronra  of 
Hesychus,  to  whom  a  mm  was  immolated  before  the 
sacnfices  to  the  Eumenides.  (Schd.  ad  Soph,  Oed, 
Col.  439.)  His  descendants,  the  Hesychidae,  were 
the  hereditary  priests  of  these  goddesses.  (Oomp. 
Miiller,  Eumenidety  p.  206,  seq.,  Engl.  Trans.) 
Near  the  same  spot  was  the  monument  of  Cylon, 
ereetsd  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain.  (Leake, 
p.  358.) 

2.  ThePH^ 

The  Pnyx  (ninfi(),  or  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Athenian  people,  Ibrnied  part  of  the  surfiioe  of  a 
low  rocky  hiO,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  nule 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areiopagns  hilL  **  The  Pnyx 
may  be  best  described  as  an  area  formed  by  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  which,  as  it  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  a  semidrde,  for  the  sake  of  condscniees,  we  shall 
assume  as  such.  The  radius  of  this  semidrde  varies 
from  about  60  to  80  yards.  It  is  on  a  sloping 
ground,  which  shelves  down  very  gently  toward  the 
hollow  of  the  andent  agora,  whidi  was  at  its  foot 
on  the  NE.  The  chord  of  this  sendcirde  is  the 
highest  part  of  this  dope;  the  middle  of  its  are  is 
the  lowest;  and  this  last  pdnt  of  the  curve  is  cased 
by  a  terras  wall  of  huge  pdygonal  blocks,  and  of 
about  15  fleet  in  depth  at  the  centra:  this  terras 
wall  prevents  the  soil  of  the  slope  from  lapnng  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  agora  beneath  it.  The  chord 
of  this  semidrcle  is  fionned  by  a  line  of  rock,  verti- 
cally hewn,  so  as  to  present  to  the  spectator,  stand- 
ing in  the  area,  the  fiwe  of  a  flat  wall.*  In  the 
middle  pdnt  of  this  wall  of  rock,  and  projecting 
Aram,  and  applied  to  it,  is  a  solid  rectangular  bk)ck. 


*  Hence  it  is  aptly  compared  by  Mure  to  a  theatre, 
the  shell  of  whkh,  mstoad  of  curving  upwards, 
flepeadowninNfds  from  the  orchestn. 
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hewn  from  the  same  rock."  (Wonbnrarth.)  This 
is  the  celebrated  Bema  (i9q;ca),  or  pulpit,  often 
called  '*  the  Stone  "  (^  KlBos,  corap.  i^  ieyopf  wpht 
r^  Ai#^,  Pint  Solon,  25),  firom  whence  the  orators 
addressed  the  multitude  in  the  semidreular  ana  be- 
fore them.  The  bema  looks  towards  the  NE.,  that 
is,  towards  the  agora.  It  is  1 1  fiset  bread,  riang 
from  a  graduated  basis:  the  summit  is  broken;  bat 
the  present  hdght  is  about  20  fret  It  was  aooes- 
nble  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  As  the  destinies  of  Athens  were  swayed 
by  the  ontora  from  tills  pulpit,  the  term  "  the 
stone"  is  fiuniliariy  used  ai  a  figure  of  tfas  gorem> 


PLAir  OF  THK   PNTX. 


A.  The  Bema. 

B.  Semicircular 

the  Pnyx. 


IC.  Rock-cut  wall. 
D.  lUmaliw  of  andent 
Bema? 


ment  of  the  state;  and  the  *<  master  of  the  stane" 
Indicates  the  ruling  statesman  of  the  day(S^(f 
KpoTu  m  rov  Xi^v  rev  V  rp  wvicW,  Ariatoph. 
Pax,  flSO;  oomp.  A<Aam.  688,  Smamqpi.  528, 
seq.)  The  podtion  of  the  bema  oommanded  a  view 
of  the  Propgfj^ea  and  the  other  magnificeDt  edifices 
of  the  Aerqxdis,  while  beneath  it  was  the  dty 
itself  studded  with  monuments  of  Athenian  gloiy. 
The  Athenian  oraton  frequenUy  rooaed  the  natuoal 
fedings  of  thdr  audience  by  p^iwtmg  to  "  that 
Propylaea  tiiere,"  and  to  the  other  spfendid  build- 
ings, which  they  had  in  view  from  the  Pnyx. 
(npowvKaSa  roirra,  Hesych.  s.  v.;  Dem.  c  AniircL 
pp.  597,  617 ;  Aesch.  cfe  FaU.  Leg,  p.  253.) 

The  podtion  and  form  of  the  remains  that  hare 
been  just  described  agree  so  pecfrcUy  with  the 
statements  of  andent  writere  respecting  the  Pnyx 
(see  authorities  quoted  by  Leake,  pw  179),  that  it  is 
surprisiqg  that  there  should  ever  have  been  soy 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Yet  Spoa  took  them  fior 
those  of  the  Areiqpagus.  Whder  was  in  doubt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Araiopagus  or  the 
Oddum,  and  Stuart  regarded  them  aa  those  of  the 
theatre  of  Begilhw  Thdr  true  identity  was  fiwt 
pointed  out  by  Chandler ;  and  no  aabsequent  writer 
has  entertained  any  doubt  oo  the  sul^ject 

The  Pnyx  appean  to  have  been  under  the  especial 
protection  of  Zeos.  In  the  wall  of  rock,  on  dther  nde 
of  the  bema,  are  several  niches  for  votive  offerings* 
In  clearing  away  the  earth  bdow,  several  of  thoe 
ofierings  were  disooversd,  conM«ting  of  has-reUeft  re- 
presenting di£brant  parts  of  the  bod  j  in  white  marble, 

and  dedicated  to  Zeus  tiie  SapreoM  (j^  'Tf<aTf> 
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Sat  rf  t^B  an  now  in  tlM  BrhaL  Hianm. 
(Lake,  p.  ISO ;  Dodmil,  tcI.  i.  p.  4M.) 

Tbs  m*  of  tba  Pnjx  Bntunsd  aiioDt  19,000 
Rpiuft  J>i^  Bod  oooU  tfaenfbn  cbbE  J  BcccfmiM- 
diCa  tl»  wbole  of  tbt  Atbeoan  dduns.    Tbt  i»- 


aot  hj  tbs  sQBtiiig  rauuDii.  Ws  know  aanont 
that  it  wat  not  pnrided  with  tMt,  with  tba  axcep- 
!«■  of  a  few  wmden  bmclia  ia  Un  fint  row. 
(Aiirtaiili.^atan.afi.)     Hatce  Uh  aHHobM  dH- 

■  atlia  Mood  cr  lat  on  Uw  ban  nek  Ow't 
'  u  r«qK  4S);  and  aooadinglj  Ifaa  Saoaig*- 
•OMr,  wins  b«  iKki  to  DDdenniiw  tba  |iopii)aril7 1£ 
Ckn,  o^n  a  enaliini  b>  th«  bmu.  (Aiirtopli 
^hL7S3.>  ItwaaiwtinTided.likatlulbHtrM, 
vnii  any  >peeica  of  awning  to  jntoct  tbt  anenibij 
faSD  the  nja  of  tin  mn ;  ud  tlui  «b>  doabtlna 
OM  r^Mi  wfa;  Uw  HBtmU;  »■  hcU  It  daj-bmk. 
(Uma,  nL  iL  p.  63.) 

It  feaa  bacn  moaned  lint  a  tmeDra  who  Dwonta 
tfaa  btma  if  tba  Pnji  may  aiMj  hj,  wIiM  paibaps 
cainnt  ba  aiid  wi^  eqnU  nttain^  of  any  MJbt 
aprt,  nd  df  ainr  Mhcr  body  <f  gnat  mm  in  aodqiuty : 
Bora  ban  ftood  DbdmbUwoo,  Pariclta,  Tbemiilocln, 
Aiiitidga,  and  Solm  Tbii  ramark,  bowntr,  wvuld 
DC*  ba  tnw  in  ita  (all  ataat,  if  wg  wgn  to  giTa  era- 


■•-IHtowiiidh 
aDndoo  hM  baoi  ilnady  ma^  Phtanlh  niatta 
that  tbe  bona  nigisaOy  bmkad  lawaidg  Um  ua,  and 
that  it  waa  aftawardf  noMwad  bj  tlu  Tfainy  Ty- 
laota  u  aa  to  boi  Um  land,  banun  tba  agrrralgii^ 
of  tfaa  aea  wat  tba  otigin  at  tba  democney,  whila  tba 
pomitof  agrionlniTawaaflnoonblatatMiriigiidiy 
fint  frnn  no  part  of  Uw  jntmt  Pnjx  coold  tba  mi 
bs  aean,  and  It  ia  aridoit,  fron  tba  aiiMiDg  rantaiBi, 
that  it  i>  of  tSDch  mtn  indnit  dale  than  tba  aga  «f 
tfaa  Tbir^  Tynnla.  Mortorer,  it  it  qnita  bxndibl* 
that  a  wc*t(  nF  (neb  glgaotlo  propoftkoa  abonld  bave 
bsBO  ancted  by  tba  Thirty,  who  ncrer  wna  ioin- 
nMoad  an  aaaainbly  if  tha  dtliana.  And  ana  If 
tbay  had  cfltetad  hhIi  a  4iaBga  b  tba  fltut  of 
mialing  for  tba  cIUhm,  woald  not  tb*  latter,  In  tba 
laitontiiiii  of  tba  damociaoy,  bar*  ictaroad  to  tfaa 
fcnner  dta?  Wa  h»o  tlioalbn  no  hodlatiia  in 
rqecHi^;  tba  wbola  atanr  ahnf  with  FerchhanmNr 
and  Mnia,  and  ef  tagardug  it  whb  tha  latter  writer 
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Wordawortb,  howerer,  acopta  Plntanfa'i  atiay, 
and  pointa  oot  nmaina  which  Im  eonaidara  to  ba  Iboaa 
of  tha  ancient  Pnjx  a  Ultla  bahlnd  the  preant  btoB. 
It  1*  tni)  that  there  ia  babind  Dm  axlitiDg  bona,  and 


an  O*  aaDHit  tf  (fat  TO^  an  tapknada  and  lanco, 
wUdi  te  mUtm}j  ben  aitifioally  leTeDedj  and 

grooal  wbicb  bare  bean  anppoead  to  beudun  the 
eiJMaaea  af  a  fmncr  bean.  It  haa  bacd  oaoally 
■tatad,  m  nfclatian  of  thia  hypolbwia,  that  not  aveo 
fnn  Una  Ugha  (pot  emld  tb*  ita  ba  aeeD,  becaaae 
tba  dty  wan  nn  acnaa  tba  tcf  <f  tha  hill,  and  would 
bara  (Aetoally  mtvnptad  any  Tiaw  {f  tin  KB )  bnt 
lUi  anawer  la  nat  mfflgiast,  rinea  wa  bare  bronght 

1  RMm  iv  bdiani«  tbat  tbia  was  not  tba 

nofUw       '    - 


n  fieMia  tbat  it  aemd  &r  pur- 
peaea  eaanteted  with  the  great  aaaiaibly  In  the  Fnyi 
b^vw,  Ui%  piAqe  oomad  in  part  witb  bmUinga 
V  beot^  lia  tba  eoDiwiiooa  if  Um  Piytaoaa,  (Eribaa, 
'    .    Kara  calla  Bttauica 

•■  SM): 

-»j"  tboDgh  tlN  Pnyx  ia  boa  need  in  buileaqna 
aiiiJi  alaii  to  tha  TheanK^fbcrinm,  whsa  the  female 
MMiiUii,  vov  bdd,  this  Eirenmatanca  doaa  not 
a  nut  of  tba  allndao.    (Unre,  toL  iL 


all  diiediiiia.     Ve  bare  alnady  had  oocarioa  ta 

pdnCODt  [eeaabora,  p.S61,  b.]  that  eren  the  wea^ 
em  aide  of  the  hSl  wat  eomad  with  hoosas, 

Thia  hm,  wblcb  lay  a  little  to  the  KW.  of  the 
Pnyi,  Deed  to  be  identified  with  the  eelebnted  Lyca- 
boKna,  which  wat  atoited  on  the  other  tide  aC  tin 
dty,  outside  the  Willi ;  bat  ita  proper  nanu  baa  bnn 
Raited  to  it,  frran  an  inscnpdon  fbond  m  ila 
lomnilt.  (BiSekh, /mot.  00.458;  Boas,  in  2«Ml- 
Uatt,1837,  p.  391.) 

4,  T^Jfuaebm. 

Tba  Hoadum  (t&  Hovnur)  waa  Ibe  UH  to  Um 
SW.  oftheAcnpolia,  &Kn  which  it  ii  aepanlad  by 
■n  intamdof  Taliey.  It  ii  only  ■  UUle  kiwer  than 
tha  Acnpdia  itself.  It  ia  deaciibed  by  Paoaaniaa 
(I.  as.  §  S)  aa  ■  hill  within  the  dty  nils,  nipoajle 
Um  jUmpidig,  wlMie  tb*  foiA  Unaeiia  waa  boried, 
and  wbn  a  nMonment  waa  (tvelad  to  a  oeitaln 


ineoripticDs  npon  wlucb  we  lean  that  it  w 
nuanment  of  Phili^ppoa,  the  grandaon  <£  Antio. 
chna,  who,  having  beoi  depued  hj  VaaiMtiui,  came 
to  Room  with  bis  two  aooi,  Epiphaoea  and  Callini- 
COS.     {Diet  o/Bio^.  «A  1.  p.  1»4,]  _  EjiitaiMa 
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tha  Sfata  to  lAcm  PMinniM  dlitde*.  "TUi 
iDonoDMit  wu  built  in  ■  fttm  slighUT  «nc«Te 
towarda  tbt  frait  Tbgchmdof  tbemrrawu  mboot 

-30  feet  in  length!  in  innt  it  pnMnted  Urns  uicln 
betww  Ibnr  aluten;  tli*  oentnl  nicbs  vu  wider 
than  Iht  two  Uenl  onM,  ooncan  and  witb  «  Bsmi- 
dreukt  top;  tin  oOmtb  wen  qutdnDgiil>r-  A 
•Mted  iMm  in  tbe  cmlnl  idcbe  wu  obrionalj  Uut 

.el  Iho  penoD  (o  irbom  tha  mDmunmt  wu  onctsd. 
An  inscriptian  btknr  tba  niche  dmwa  tlut  bo  wu 
DunKl  Flu]op*ppn8f  bdd  of  EpphEoo,  of  tho  demoa 
Bean  (*A4rawrot  'Zwifinm  Bijitek^i).  On  Chs 
righb  hand  of  thli  atatoa  iraa  *  king  Antiochiu,  aoa 
1/  >  king  Antiochos,  u  w<  Wm  from  (ha  iOBCrip- 
tion  baknr  it  ($aaAA%  'Arrlax"  fia<il\tiil  'Arrii- 
X"')-  In  t)<*  nicha  on  tha  Mber  aida  wu  aeatod 
Ssleornu  tCcatoI  (fiaai\tbt  X/htmai  'Arridxsi' 
Noting').  On  tha  plut«r  to  tlia  right  of  Pbilo- 
uppna  c^Bm  Is  tha  uucripdon  civutb  ai.iAB 
(L  a.  Cum  Jolios,  Cui  Slioa,  Fiitni)  AinrocBTB 
rtuLorArpvB,  ooo.  fhatbr  abvj 


Ua  that  to  tha  left  of  Fhilopappoa  wu  inscribad 
Baaikiiit  'Arrtex"  fiAJiranai,  0aaSXt^  'Eri- 
^drsirr,  Tsv  'ArTiJ;i;si>.  Betwaan  tba  nicbn  lui 
tlw  bass  cf  tbo  monnmenC,  there  ia  a  npreaBntadod 
ja  high  relief  c^  tho  trioinpb  of  a  Rcinan  ccnpamr 


tuiuUr  to  that  on  tho  arch  of  Titna  at  Bona. 

of  the  cvntial  and  eaBtam  nichca,  with  nmaine 
of  the  tno  plasten  on  that  »de  of  the  centra.  Tha 
itaCuea  in  two  of  the  nichea  etill  remain,  bat  without 
hcada,  ami  otharwiee  impaifect;  the  flgnna  tJ  the 
triiunph,  in  tha  lownr  eonpartmeot,  an  But  tniKh 
better  pieeeiwd.  Thia  moniunent  appears,  tma 
Spon  and  Whaler,  to  baTa  been  naarlj  in  tha  saioa 
Btale  in  1676  aa  it  ia  at  ffeasnt;  and  it  ia  to  Ciriaco 
d^Anoona,  who  Tiaited  Athena  two  centuries  earlier, 
that  we  are  indebtsd  (or  a  knowledge  of  tha  deficient 
parts  rf  the  mmnmant."  (Lake,  p.  494,  jeq,; 
comp.  Stuart,  toI,  iii.  c.  S;  Prohesch,  Denhcartiiff- 
ieitfli, Tol. ii.  p.383;  BBckh,/fiKr.no.362;  OibIU, 
Inter,  no.  800.) 

Orthafc(tnss,wbichDemelrinaPoliorret<a  erected 
en  the  Hnsajmn  in  b.0.  339  (Pani.  i.  35.  §  S; 
riut  Dtwietr.  34),  all  tnos  baa  diaappeand. 

Than  moat  bsTO  bean  rntnj  bonaea  on  the 
^[ittdini,  fin  Um  weatem  nda  of  tha  hill  ii  almiM 
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ooTcnd  nHh  tiitMi  of  bniMinga  cut  in  the  redd, 
and  (be  ranudna  of  alaira  ats  TielbJe  in  aetnal  ptacts, 
—  another  [vorf  that  tho  ancient  dtr  wall  ibl  iM 
run  along  tha  (op  of  this  hilL  [See  atnre,  p.  SGI.] 
There  are  aim  fbnnd  on  this  spot  ectna  wells  and 
detenu  of  a  circnlar  form,  hdlowed  cat  in  Um  reek, 
and  enlarging  towards  the  itase.  At  the  eastcn 
fast  of  (he  hill,  opposla  the  AcropiJis,  then  an 
three  andent  aicaTationa  m  ths  nek ;  (bat  in  tbe 
middle  ia  of  an  Intgular  fcsm,  and  the  otbar  two 
■ra  elaren  ftat  iqnanL  One  of  than  leads  tomdi 
another  anUBTaneona  chamber  of  a  drcnlar  f«ni, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  tba  bate,  and  dimunshing 
towards  tha  top,  in  the  ahapa  of  a  lielL    Theaa 


9.  Tie  DioHftiac  Titatre. 
Tha  stone  theatn  rf  Dioojma  was  eanmsiad  in 
D.  c.  GOO,  but  was  not  conpletslr  fliiahed  till  B.  o 
340,  daring  the  finandal  administratian  of  Ljoui^ 
(Pans.!.  39.  §16;  Plat.  Fit.X  Omt.  pp.B4],  SSI.) 
A  theatre,  howerer,  might,  as  a  Gothic  thnrch,  to 
nsed  for  centuriea  without  being  qoita  finiabed  i 
and  ther«  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  Man 
theatre  that  all  tba  great  prodnctiana  of  tba  Grecia 
drama  were  perfi<m*d.  This  theatre  laj  bcoeatb 
tile  southern  wall  t£  (he  Acropolis,  near  its  ext- 
ern eitnniitj.  The  middle  of  it  was  exomted 
out  of  the  rwJc,  and  ita  eitrwmitiea  were  eoppaned 
hj  solid  jattrt  of  maaonrj.  Tha  rowp  of  scata  were 
in  tba  form  of  curves,  riung  tms  above  anothv) 
Ihe  diameter  incmsad  with  ijbe  ascent.  Tuo  ron 
of  seats  at  tho  top  of  (be  theatrv  are  now  •■ibh; 
but  the  rest  are  concealed  bj  the  accumiilatKO  of 
sail.  The  accnrats  dimsnrions  oS  the  theatre  canoi* 
now  bo  ascenained.  Its  termination  at  Iha  snmniit 
is  evident ;  but  to  what  extent  it  deecendtd  into 
the  vallej  cannot  be  tnuxd.  Frroa  the  snmmit  to 
tha  hollow  below,  which  ma^,  however,  be  Ugbtr 
Umo  Iha  aoieient  snhastn,  tfw  slope  is  abont  SOB 
ftvt  in  length.  Tlieie  can  be  no  quotiea  that  it 
most  have  been  suffidoDtl;  large  to  have  sckid- 
modated  the  wlude  bodj  of  AUxnian  citiHn,  as 
well  ai  tba  strangen  who  flocked  to  the  Dioit^ 
feativiL  It  hu  bean  aoppooad  from  a  pasBga  it 
Plato,  that  tha  tbeabe  waa  lapabla  of  etntaimng 
more  than  30,000  apectatora,  sinca  Socrates  spaaknv 
of  Agatbon'a  dramalJD  vktny  in  tba  tbcatra  nn 
that  "  hia  gforj  wu  muuleated  in  Ibe  preNoc*  <f 
man  than  three  mrriada  of  Greeks'  (4<fa>V 
iyinn  it  itipnn  ri*  'Vk^^rwr  wAir  %  rpw- 
Mwp'on.  Fist.  Ss"P-  P-  175i  «■)  I'  n»7.  boirevtf, 
ba  doubled  whether  theHi  word*  an  to  b«  taken 
literally,  ahics  (ha  term  "  threa  mjriada  '  appfan  Is 
have  been  nsad  u  a  nnnd  numlw  to  signiiy  Iha 
whole  bodf  <^  adult  Athmian  (JtiEens.  Tkia  Be- 
rodotna  (v.  97)  laja  that  Aristagons  deceived  thna 
mpiade  (rf  Atlieniana,  and  Aristophanea  (fec'.llSt) 
emploja  the  weeds  roAiTMr  lAiuw  4  Tpw^uffav  ei- 

tiful  Chatra'  in  Ihe  world,  worthy  of  iweKion,  gnat 
and  wcmdeifnl '  (Us  ^r  tht  if  Tg  aUniiirf  iM- 
Aicrror  Biarpaw,  IfidAa^m,  /adya  ital  ftofuirrM 
Dicaaarch.    BJei  tvi   'Eudiai,   p.  140.)  *    Tba 
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nt  in  thg  tipea  lir,  bat  fntablj  protectnl 
^nm  tb«  i*Jt  of  the  inn  bj  u  mwning,  uid  &«n 
thor  elented  anU  the;  had  ■  dutinct  titw  of  tha 
Km  aod  of  the  pvaked  hillB  of  SalEmii  in  the  bonion. 
Abon  tbciD  mac  the  PvthSDon,  and  the  other 
builduigB  of  the  AcropoUa,  to  that  tbej  sat  onder 
the  abaidoir  cf  the  aoceatral  goda  of  their  c« 
The  podtkn  of  the  spvctatwa,  aa  Dtiing  onde 
temple  of  Atbena.  tod  the  itatoe  of  the  Zeiu  of  the 
Cttudel  (Ziirt  n>AiiDi,  Pans.  i.  St.  §  4),  ii  tn- 
dentlf  alluded  to  bj  Aiwthylna  (Emnai.  997,  ■«].}> 
lo  which  paaaage  Wonliworth  haa  directed  atten- 
tka:  — 


TT 


3ZZ 


Abon  the  nnjer  wati  (f  the  tbealn  and  the  Ci- 
swoiaa  vail  of  the  AcKipolii  ia  a  giotto  (cnrftAoior), 
which  waa  onfeited  into  a  unall  temple  bj  Thn- 
ifUas,  a  Tictnriooi  chongni,  to  commemorate  the 
Tictic?  of  hia  chorni,  B.  c.  320,  aa  we  learn  from  an 
memptiiii  npco  it.  Hence  it  is  oauallj  called  tin 
Chor^  Uoomnent  of  Thnsfllnc  Within  the  »- 
Ton  wtre  etatnee  of  Apollo  and  ArtcmiA  destrojiug 
the  children  cf  Niobei  and  upon  the  entabUture  of 
Ibe  tHspla  wai  a  caknal  6gan  of  Dionjioi.  Thia 
CgaKiencFwinlheBritlabHaseom;  but  it  has  loat 
ila  bead  and  aims.  Pansaniaa  (I  SI.  §  3),  in  Ui 
deicHptico  cf  the  eaieni,  spaaki  of  a  tripod  above  it, 
wjihmt  mentioning  the  etatue  of  DionTsu;  but 
thBi  it  a  hole  Huik  in  the  b4>  of  the  Matne,  in  which 


ed  bf  the  euerptor  Is  indicati 
deeoibed  bf  Dicaearcho*  was  not 
hii  tine ;  v  it  may  hare  been  uead  bj'  Dkaearcliua 
timitlf  inatead  of  iffrl  according  to  a  weH-known 
■*  <tf  tlM  Attic  wiiten.  (See  Fuhr,  ad  loe.) 
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«u  pnbablj  inserted  the  tripod.  Tbe  eutom  ol 
anpporting  tripods  bj  statnea  mm  not  imcoomica. 
(l«ke,  p.  186;  Vani,  Antiq.  m  Brilitk  Uutamt, 

p.  11*.)  This  canni  WM  labeeqnentlj  oonTvted 
into  the  chnrch  of  Panaghfa  Spilijtiaia,  or  the  H0I7 
Vir^  of  the  Grotto;  and  waa  used  as  inch  when 
Dodwell  Tinted  Athena.  It  It  now,  howerar,  • 
simple  cave  I  and  the  temple  and  Ilie  chnrch  are' 
biAh  in  mina.  A  large  figment  tt  the  architrave 
of  the  temple,  wiUi  a  part  of  the  iascriplion  npcn.it, 
is  now  l_ring  npon  the  tlnpe  of  tha  thatre:  it  bai 
been  hewn  into  a  drinking  tronfrb.  (Wordsworth, 
p.  90.)  The  iM.re  ia  abont  34  feet  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  30  feet.  The  entitfl  hdgbt  of 
the  monament  of  ThrwjIlBi  ii  39  ftet  S  incb«. 
(Stnart.) 

Abore  the  monnment  are  two  colnimis,  which 
eridmlljf  did  not  fnnn  part  of  the  building.  Th«r 
triingnlar  jammit*  lupporttd  tripodj,  dedicated  b^ 
chnagi  who  had  gained  prjirs  ia  tha  theatre  below. 
A  little  to  the  west  rf  the  care  is  ■  lai^e  rectMii 
nicbe,  in  which  no  doabt  a  atatoa  coce  stood. 


HUB  coin  of  AtheoB  hi  the  British  Uiuainn 

pTea  a  repnasntalicn  if  the  Dionjeiac  theatre  tiewed 

linn  below.     Tbe  seats  for  the  epeelaton  are  dl*- 

tincti;  teen,  together  with  (he  Cbmniiin  wall  of  tlie 
'  cropolis;  and  abore,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre, 
ith  the  Propjlaea  on  the  lelt.  The  artist  baa  also 
pmented  the  ca>e  between  tbe  theatre  anl  the 
■11  of  tbe  Acnpolis,  described  above,  together  with 

ether  smaller  excaTationi,  of  which  traeea  still  eiiat. 

Tlw  same  sobject  is  slso  rccnsentad  en  a  vaia  fbuM 
AnUs,  on  which  appeal  the  tbealn^  t 

of  Thrasjllns,  tbe  tripodtal  colnmns,  an 

the  polTgooal  walls  of  the  Acrofdia,  or 
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aeaw  that  thia  pmnt  of  vwn  mi 
gnatlj  adminid  bf  the  onciniU.  Ucatarehiu  illiidM 
10  tbU  tlnr,  wfaau  he  tpnka  (i.  c.)  of  "  Uw  m^^~ 
fiomt  tODpla  <f  Atbenm,  allol  the  Partlieiim,  rising 
■bora  Uw  thtatn,  and  tlilkiiig  tbe  ipscUltr  wiUi 
admiratini.''  (Liak*,  p.  1 B3,  nq.  g  Dndwall,  toL  L 
p.  SWi  Wocdnnrtk,  p.  S9,  nq.) 

6.  rk  OdgiH  o/Btroda  or  BtgOb. 
TIw  Odeioro  »  Undc-tbnln*  of  R^ilU  ■!»  Uf 
leDuth  the  wmtheni  wmll  of  the  Acn>po1u»  bat  at  its 
matem  eitnmity.  It  ni  built  in  Ibe  tim»  ol  the 
ADbnunu  bj  fieradn  Attieaa,  who  callsd  It  tha 
Odaam  of  BegiUa  in  boDOOC  cf  bis  dKoaed  wifa.  It 
la  not  moilicaed  bf  Pansuiu  in  hi*  descriptico  of 
Alluoa,  *ho  szpbJDi  tba  amisBCai  in  >  inbUqaeot 
put  of  hii  work  bj  ths  nmirk  that  it  wu  net  oran^ 
DMDced  at  the  lime  hewiMe  bit  flrat  book.  (Paiu.Tii. 
SO.  §  a.)  Pwumiiu  remark!  (I.  c.)  that  it  sorpuaed 
■11  otha  Odda  in  Gnen,  ai  well  in  dimonnax  ■• 
in  other  ntpecta;  ai^  ila  nnf  of  Mdar  wood  waa 
wrtiralarlj  admimL  (PhiloWr.  ViL  &ip*,  JL  1.  §  5.) 
The  length  of  its  diaicetar  within  the  walla  was 
aboat  S40  fxt,  aod  it  U  oalcalat«d  to  havB  fhr- 
tushcd  aceoDnaodatkn  for  about  6000  psmna.  There 
an  itill  Donddnable  ramaini  of  Uie  tmiidiDg;  but, 
"  in  iphe  it  their  extent,  good  preeemtim,  and  the 
mwaiTe  matnial  of  which  thef  an  oanpond,  thaj 
ban  a  poor  appennince,  owing  to  the  drfecti  of  the 
Soman  etjle  of  architectnre,  opedallj  of  the  nws 
of  laiali  and  appanntl;  nsaleas  udiea  with  which 
the  mora  aolid  poilioii*  cl  lbs  maMmy  an  per- 
f^jrated,  and  iha  oaaaeqnait  nnmber  of  invgnificwiC 
parti  into  which  it  )>  unia  ■abdivided.'*  (Man,  ml. 
it  p.Bl.)  It  {•  Hipriang  that  Stuart  thonld  lian 
aappoaed  t^  nmaiu  of  (hi*  oompaiMJielj  nnall 
Banan  bnikdlDg  to  be  thoia  of  the  great  DinralaG 
Ibealn,  in  whidi  tba  dmnaa  of  Iha  Atbanlan  poeti 


7,  Com  tff  ApoUe  cmd  Fan,  and  FomiaiK  of 
Cl^pifdra. 
Tba  Cm  rf  ApoDo  and  Fan,  men  nnallj 
MOed  tba  Can  of  Pan,  laf  at  the  baaa  of  the  NW. 
>Bg^  of  the  Aaofdlit.  It  ii  described  bj  He- 
ndotoa  (n.  105)  as  eitoated  below  tba  Acnfolii, 
and  br  Pauaaniaa  (L  18.  S  «)  aa  a  Utile  bahnr  the 
Propjlata,  with  a  aping  of  water  ami  it.  The 
vonhip  of  ApdLo  in  thia  cave  wai  probablj  of  gnat 
antiqnitj.  Uen  be  la  Mid  to  bare  had  ccoDeetion 
with  Cngaa,  tbi  motber  of  loa;  and  benoe  lite  care 
ia  fnqnentlj  menlioDed  in  the  "  Iod  "  of  Eoripidti. 
(Paoa.  L  0.;  Eurip.  Ton,  506,  959,  &c)  The  wor- 
vup  cf  Pan  in  thia  can  waa  not  iolndDCed  till  aAer 
the  battle  of  ""-""^j  in  conaequence  of  Ibe  Kericea 
wtiich  he  midend  to  the  Atlteniana  oo  that  ooanon. 
Ekitatnewaa  dedicated  bj  Uiltiadea,  and  fiimonidu 
wrote  the  inaeription  fir  it.  (Slnxnid.  Stiiaa.  -p. 
17S,  ed.  SchneidewiD.}  A  atatoe  cf  Pan,  now  m  the 
public  Ubnuj  at  Cambridga,  waa  diaeoTtred  in  ■ 
garden  a  little  below  the  cava,  and  naj  poauU;  b* 


TaogemeDti,  van  ainuhir  to  a  theatre,  from  which 
it  diBenid  chiefly  bj  bang  roofed  over,  in  orier 
to  nlain  the  lonnd.  It  appears  to  have  bsen  oii- 
ginallj  deaigned  chieflj  for  mnaicd  rebearaala,  in 
subordination  to  tite  great  choial  poifumianciB  m 
the  thntn,  and  oonaeijoaitlj  a  much  amailer  space 
was  n^nind  for  the  audicnoe. 
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the  idnlical  figun  dadicalad  bj  Miltiadaa.  Tba 
cave  maaanna  aboat  IS  feet  in  length,  30  in  height, 
and  IS  in  depth.  Then  are  two  aicsTatad  ledges 
cut  in  the  rock,  on  which  we  may  lapposa  statoee  of 
the  two  deiliea  lo  hare  stood,  and  also  nnmemia 
niehes  and  hoka  for  tlia  nceiJtioo  of  lOtiTe  ofisinga, 
Tbe  foontahi  near  the  cave,  ol  which  Pansaniaa 
doca  not  roeotJOD  Ihe  name,  waa  called  Cl^aj'dia 
(KAf+^Jpn),  mora  anciently  Empedo  ('£»«■*«>  It 
derived  tlw  name  of  CletHydra  from  its  Inng  mp- 
poeed  to  hara  had  a  snbterranaoaa  communicalkia 
witii  the  haiboor  of  Pikalenun.  (Aiiok^ih.  Lyiutr. 
eia,  ScboL  adlocad  Vap.  853,  Av.  1694;  Ha. 
■ych.  s.  m  KM^Mpo,  KMiilfpvta;  n A>.)  "  The 
ctily  acceea  to  this  fbunlaia  ia  from  the  eocloaad 
[4stfbnn  of  the  Acntpolis  ahora  it  Tbe  apfnach  la 
it  ie  at  the  mnth  o(  the  DortheEB  wing  of  tJbB  Pzopj- 
ls(B.  Here  wa  begin  to  daBoend  a  8i|^C  of  bttj. 
nvm  Btepa  out  in  the  rock,  but  partially  cased  vitb 
slabs  t£  mariila.  The  descent  is  arched  orar  with 
brick,  and  opens  t«t  into  a  nnall  sntplenanesD  ch^ml, 
wilb  aiches  cut  in  its  adea.  In  the  chapel  ia  a  well, 
eurmonnted  with  a  perislonunm  rt  martiie:  baknr 
which  is  the  water  now  at  a  distance  cf  about  30  feet.' 
(Woidsworth.)  This  Sight  of  steps  is  seen  in  Iha 
annexed  c«n  from  the  British  Uosenm,  in  which  Iha 
cave  of  Pan  ie  reprsenlsd  at  the  foot,  and  the  statna 
of  Athens  Promacbos  and  the  Partbencu  at  tha 
lit     Tbe  obvene  is  the  aim  cf  ttis  ocan  ;  (b* 


e.  Tin  Aylirf >«i. 

Tbe  lanctaaiy  gf  Aglanna,  OB  of  the  thna  daogli. 
tan  of  Cecropa,  was  also  a  cavom  sitoBted  ia  tb« 
northern  face  of  tha  AcnpoUjL  It  ia  avidiatt  fran 
serersl  paaaagea  in  the  f sa  «f  KuripidM  (6,  »9t, 
«>«,953,U13>thattheAglaiuiiunwasinsanHput 
ol  the  ueciiKKa  called  Ibe  Long  Books,  wUdi  ran 


\ 
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«tft«»idofi]iegrottoofPlui.  [SeealKnre,pL266,bw] 
It  is  Bud  to  hare  been  the  spot  from  whidi  AgknniB 
and  her  stater  Herae  threw  themsel^^  from  the  racks 
ef  the  Aeropdiis,  upon  opemng  the  chest  wfaidi  eon- 
tuned  Eriebtbonins  (Psns.  L  18.  §  2);  and  it  was 
abo  new  this  sanetiuiy  that  the  PeisiaDB  gained 
aeecBs  to  the  Aerapolis.    (Herod.  Tili  35.)     We 
fern  from  Pausamns  that  the  cave  was  situated  at 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  which  is  also  deacribed 
lyHerodotnsasprecipitonsatthispoint.  Atthedis- 
taaee  of  about  60  /aids  to  the  east  of  the  cave  of  Pan 
and  at  the  base  of  a  precipice  is  a  remarkable  cayem; 
and  40  jarda  f\irther  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
amCher  care  much  smaller,  immediatelj  under  the 
waU  cf  the  dtadel,  and  only  a  few  yards  distant  fiom 
the  northern  poctioo  of  the  Erechtheinm.  In  the  latter 
there  are  thirteen  niches,  which  prove  it  to  haTe 
bem  a  conaecrated  spot;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  larger  was  also  a  sanctuaiy,  though  nichea 
are  not  eqfuaUy  apparent,  in  cenaequenoe  of  the  sor- 
hot  of  the  rodL  not  being  so  well  preserred  as  in  the 
nailer  cavern.      One  H  these  two  caves  was  nn- 
doobced] J  the  Aglaurium.    Leake  conjectured,  from 
the  aoeoont  of  a  stratagem  of  Peiastratns,  that  there 
was  a  commgniratifln  finm  the  Aglaurium  to  the 
phtfbrm  of  the  dtadeL     After  Peisistntus  had 
Based  the  citadel,  his  next  object  was  to  disann  the 
Athenians.      With  this  view   he  summoned  the 
Atfarnianw  in  the  Anaoeium,  which  vras  to  the  vrwt 
of  the  Aglaoriom.    While  be  vras  addressing  them, 
Ihej  fand  down  their  anns,  which  were  aeized  bj  the 
partisans  of  Peisistcataa  and  conveyed  into  the 
Agbaiinm,  apparently  vrith  the  view  of  being  carried 
into  the  citadel  iteelf.    (Polyaen.  L  SI.)    Kowthis 
eoqjectare  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an 
aneieat  flight  of  stairs  near  the  Ereehtbeium,  'UmAing 
Into  the  cavern,  and  from  thence  passing  downwaids 
throngh  a  deep  deft  in  the  rode,  nearly  pandld  in  its 
dbcetien  to  the  outer  wall,  and  opening  out  in  the 
iweoC  the  diff  a  little  below  the  foundation.     [See 
above,  p.  268,  a.]  It  irould  therefore  appear  that  this 
cave,  the  imaUer  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  wss 
the  Agvaaliom,  the  aooeas  to  which  from  the  Acn>- 
pdis  was  dose  to  the  lanthem  portico  of  the  Eiechr 
tfaeiam,  which  led  into  the  sanctuary  of  Pandroens, 
the  oo^  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Geoope  who 
roaained  ftithiul  to  her  trust    Ledce  eoigectnree 
that  the  Aglamium,  which  is  never  described  as  a 
^ifie,  but  only  tm  a  sanctnarj  or  saored  enck)sure, 
wis  naed  in  a  more  extended  signtfication  to  com- 
prehend both  caves,  one  being  mora  e^ecially  sacred 
tsAgkarus  and  the  other  to  her  sister  Herse.    The 
position  of  the  Aglanrinm,  as  near  the  cave  of  Pan, 
and  in  fitat  of  the  Ereehtheium  and  Parthenon  (wp^ 
IlaAAifiSos  ««Mr),  is  desrly  shown  in  the  following 
pasesge  of  Euripides  (/on,  606,  seq.),  where  the 
iwa^^fctf  ftrntsptii  proUUy  nfer  to  the  flight  of 


£  nMf  baie^para  col 
vapavKifjavira  irirpa 
119X6^*^1  ficutpius, 

'ATpoifAotf  K6p€n  rpfyonu 

vt4Mm.  xAocj4  irp6  IlaAAdSoj  rodr. 

Wofdsmth  (pi  87)  conjectures,  with  acme  proba- 
hOity,  tfast  it  maj  have  been  by  the  same  secret 
fffliiiiiiiiiifatifln  that  the  Persians  got  into  the 
AeropQaa. 

Aeeofdiqg  to  one  tmditian  Aghorus  prodpitated 
heneif  fron  the  Acropolis,  as  a  ■'^Hflpt,  to  save 
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her  country ;  and  it  vras  probably^  on  this  account 
that  the  Athenian  ephebi,  on  recdving  their  first 
suit  of  armour,  were  accustomed  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  AgUurium,  that  they  would  defend  their 
country  to  the  last.  (Dem.  do  FaU,  Ltg.  p.  438 : 
PoUux,  viil  106 ;  Philostr,  YiL  ApoU.  iv.  21 ; 
Hermann,  Griech,  StacUsaUerth,  §  123.  n.  7.) 

9.  TheTheteium. 

The  Theadum  (etrtrcZw),  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  Uie  monuments  of  sncient 
Ath<ms.  It  is  dtuated  on  a  height  in  the  KW.  of 
the  dty,  north  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  near  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ptolemy.  (Pans,  L  17.  §  2;  Plut  fhes. 
36.)  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  tem^  and  a  tomb, 
having  been  built  to  recdve  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
which  Cimon  had  brought  from  Scyres  to  Athens  in 
B.  a  469.  (Thuc.  i.  98  ;  Plut  dm.  8,  Thet.  36; 
Diod.  iv.  62 ;  Pans.  I  c)  The  temple  appean  to 
have  been  commenced  in  the  same  year,  and,  sl- 
lowing  five  years  ftr  its  completion,  wss  probably 
finished  about  466.  It  is,  therefore,  about  thirty 
yean  dder  than  the  Parthenon.  It  posseased  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum,  in  which  runaway  sUves,  in 
particukr,  were  accustomed  to  tske  raftige.  (Diod. 
L  c;  Plut.  Thet,  I  c,  de  ExiL  17;  Hesych.,  Etym. 
M.  s.  9.  SiianoK')  Its  sacred  endosure  was  so  lai^ 
as  to  serve  sometimes  as  a  place  of  militarv  assem- 
bly. (Thuc  vL  61.) 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  was  built  of  PenteKe 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificid  foundation 
formed  of  lai^ge  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone. 
Ito  ardiitectnre  is  of  the  Doric  order.    It  is  a 
Peripterd  Hexastylc,  that  is,  it  is  sunounded  with 
colunms,  and  has  six  at  each  front     There  are 
thirteen  odumns  on  each  of  the  flanks,  *  indnding 
thoae  at  the  angles,  which  are  also  reckoned  among 
thoee  of  the  front,  so  that  the  number  of  columns 
surrounding  the  temple  is  thirty-four.  The  stylobate 
is  two  feet  four  indies  high,  and  has  only  two  steps, 
instead  of  three,  a  fact  which  Stuart  accounts  for 
by  the  fret  of  the  temple  being  an  heionm.    The 
totd  length  of  the  temple  on  the  upper  step  of -the 
stybbate  is  104  feet,  and  its  totd  breadth  46  feet» 
or  more  accuratdy  104-23  and  45-011  respectively. 
(Penrose.)    Its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  sty- 
lobate  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  is  33|  feet 
It  consists  of  a  cdla  having  a  prouaos  or  prodomus 
to  the  east,  and  an  opistho£»nus  or  posticnm  to  the 
west     The  pronaos  and  opisthodomus  were  each 
separated  from  the  ambuktory  of  the  peristyle  by 
two  columns,  and  perhaps  a  railing,  which  maj 
have  united  the  two  colunms  vrith  one  another,  and 
with  the  antae  at  the  end  of  the  prolangaUon  of  the 
walls  of  the  ceUa.     The  ceUa  is  40  feet  in  length, 
the  pronaos,  induding  the  eastern  portico,  33  feet, 
and  the  opisthodomus,  including  the  western  portico, 
27  feet    The  ambulatory  at  the  sides  of  the  temple 
is  six  feet  in  breadth.     The  cdumns,  both  of  the 
peristyle  and  in  the  two  vestibules,  are  three  feet 
four  indies  in  diameter  at  the  base^  and  nearly 
nineteen  feet  high. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  temple  was  the  prindpal 
one.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  depth  of  the 
pronaos,  but  still  more  dednvdy  by  the  sculptures. 
The  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  front,  with  the  four 
adjoining  on  dther  side,  are  exdndvely  adorned 
with  sculpture,  dl  the  other  metopes  having  been 
plain.  It  was  not  till  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon 
that  sculpture  was  empkyed  to  decorate  the  entire 
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fineze  of  the  peristyle.  The  two  peditnents'of  the 
porticoes  were  also  filled  with  scalptnres.  On  the 
eastern  pediment  there  ate  traces  in  the  marble  of 
metallic  fastenings  for  statues  :  it  is  nsoally  stated 
that  the  western  pediment  did  not  contain  any 
figores,  but  Penrose,  in  his  recent  examination  dl 
the  temple,  has  discovered  dear  indications  of  the 
positions  which  the  sculptures  occupied.  Besides 
the  pediments,  and  the  above-mentioned  metopes, 
the  only  oth^r  parta  of  the  temple  adorned  with 
sculpture  are  the  friezes  over  the  columns  and  antae 
of  the  pronaos  and  o|nsthodomus.  These  friezes 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  tiie  celia  and 
the  ambulatory,  and  are  38  feet  in  length. 


OBOUin>-PLAK   OF   TUB  THSSBIUK. 

Although  the  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  the 
sculptures  have  sustained  great  injury.  The  figures 
in  Uie  two  pediments  have  entirely  disappeared; 
kad  the  metopes  and  the  frieze  have  bera  greatly 
mutilated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
these  sculptures  belong  to  the  highest  style  of  Grecian 
art  The  relief  is  bold  and  safieut,  approaching  to 
the  proportions  of  the  entire  statue,  the  figures  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  be  only  slightly  attached 
to  the  table  of  the  marble.  The  sculptures,  both  of 
the  metopes  and  of  the  friezes,  were  painted,  and 
stall  preserve  remains  of  the  oolours.  Leake  observes 
that  "  vestiges  of  brazen  and  golden-coloured  arms, 
of  a  blue  sky,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red  drapery, 
are  still  very  apparent  A  painted  foliage  and 
maeander  is  seen  on  the  interior  cornice  of  the 
peristyle,  and  painted  stars  in  the  lacunaria."  In 
the  British  Museum  there  are  casts  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  friezes,  and  of  three  of  the  metopes 
from  the  northern  side,  being  tiie  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  commencing  from  the  north-east  angle. 
Th^  were  made  at  Athens,  by  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  from  the  sculptures  which  then  existed 
npon  the  temple,  where  they  still  remain. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  are  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  of  Hercules;  for  the  Thesdum  was  not 
only  the  tomb  and  heroum  of  Theseus,  but  also  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  companion  | 
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fiercoles.  The  intinutte  friendship  df'tbtte  two 
heroes  is  well  known,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  state* 
ment  of  an  ancient  writer  that,  when  Theseus  had 
been  delivered  by  Hercules  from  the  chains  of  Ai- 
doneus,  king  of  tiie  Molossi,  he  OMidncted  Hercules 
to  Athens,  tibat  he  might  be  purified  from  the  murder 
of  his  children :  that  Theseus  then  not  only  ehared 
his  property  with  Hercules,  but  resigned  to  the 
latter  all  the  sacred  places  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Athenians,  changing  all  the  Thcsda  of 
Attica,  except  four,  into  Heracleia.  (Philochoms, 
ap.  PbiL  The*.  35.)  The  Hercules  Forens  of  Eu- 
ri]udes  seems,  like  the  Theseium,  to  have  been 
intended  to  celebrate  unitedly  the  deeds  and  glory 
of  the  two  friends.  Hence  this  tragedy  has  been 
called  a  Temple  of  Theseus  in  verso.  Euripides 
probably  referred  to  this  Theseium,  among  other 
buildings  of  Athens,  in  the  passage  beginning  {Here. 
Fur.  1328):—' 

?irov  iifi*  ^iwf  wplhs  w<{A.io7ia  IlaXAdSos. 
^jcct  x^P^^  ^^^  hyvlaas  fuAirfjueros, 

In  the  sculptural  decorations  of  his  temple  The* 
sens  yielded  to  his  friend  the  most  conspicuonr 
place.  Hence  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the  temple 
are  occupied  by  the  Labonn  of  Hercules,  while  those 
on  the  two  fianks,  only  eight  in  all,  itlate  to  tlw  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus.  The  frieze  over  the  opisthodomna 
represents  the  combat  of  the  Centann  and  Lapithse, 
in  which  Theseus  took  part;  but  the  subject  of  the 
frieze  of  the  pronaos  cannot  be  made  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  sculptures*. 
Stuart  (vol.  iii.  p.  9)  supposes  that  it  represents 
part  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  espedally  the 
phantom  of  Theseus  rushing  npon  the  Persians  f 
MUller  (Denkmaler  der  alien  Kmut,  ^  11),  *^^ 
the  subject  is  the  war  of  Theseus  witJi  the  Pallan- 
tidae,  a  race  of  gigantic  strength,  who  are  said  to 
have  contended  vrith  Theseus  for  the  throne  of 
Athens ;  Leake  (p.  504),  that  it  represented  the 
battle  of  the  giants,  who  were  snbdiMd  mainly  by 
the  help  of  Hereulee.  Leake  ui^ges,  with  great 
prbbalnlity,  that  as  the  ten  metopes  in  front  cf  the 
building  were  devoted  to  tlie  exploits  of  Hercules, 
and  eight,  less  conspicuously  situated,  to  those  of 
Theseus;  and  that  as  the  frieze  over  the  opisthodo- 
mus  deferred  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  exploits 
of  Theseus,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  corre- 
sponding panel  of  the  pronaos  rebited  to  sooie  of  tne 
exploita  of  Hercules. 

The  Theseium  was  for  many  oentories  a  Chris^ 
tian  church  dedicated  to  St  George.  ''  When  it 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  diureh,  the  two  in« 
terior  columns  of  the  pronaos  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  altar  and  its  semicircular  enclosnref 
ttustomary  in  Greek  churches.  A  ]aig<s  doorwas  at 
the  same  time  pierced  in  the  wall,  which  separatoa 
the  cella  from  the  opisthodomns;  when  Athens  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding 
into  the  churches  on  horseback,  this  door  was  closed, 
and  a  small  one  was  made  in  the  southern  walL 
The  roof  of  the  oella  is  entirely  modem,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  beams  and  lacunaria  of 
the  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  otber  respects  the 
temple  is  complete."  (Leake.)  The  building  is 
now  converted  into  the  national  Museum  of  Athens, 
and  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  itv 
original  condition.  The  vaoltel  rodf  of  the  oella 
has  been  replaced  by  one  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
original  design  of  the  building. 
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Tba  thne  iiueiur  mils  or  ihc  Tbtiniiin  mra 
iecaoMi  with  fwntingi  bj  Uicoi.  ([>Ikii.  Le.) 
Tb*  Okco  opoo  which  (hej  wm  paintsd  ig  alilj 
■lipuHit,  and  ihowt  tfaM  neb  painling  cafmd  tfa* 
aim  wall  from  the  nuf  to  two  f«c  nine  incbcfl 
■ban  <f  Ibe  pavonut.     CL«k'--,  p.  St3.} 

TIh  idrntiScMkn  cf  tb«  cbiucb  of  6l  Georpi  with 
tbe  lempla  rt  Tbeanii  baa  alwaji  bedo  cnuidBre  i 
dv  of  the  Duct  cslaia  poiata  in  Atbeaiao  topo- 
{nphji  bat  it  hai  been  anacltsl  bj  Rim,  in  a 
pamphlM  wriuen  in  mndcrn  Grwk  (_ri  Orraiur  gal 
t  rwlt  Tsa  'A^wt,  Atbcn.  1838).  in  wbich  it  ii 
d  that  tbe  building  ibnalJj  calkd  tha  Tbe- 
4  in  m!i^  tbe  tsnple  of  Ark,  tnmtiuDKl 
uiM  (i.  8.  §  «>  RoH  aisna,  1.  That  the 
umpte  of  Tboseiu  is  dacribad  bj  Platarcb  a>  ■[|n- 
tMiu  the  centn  of  tbe  dtj  (^r  >i^  if  tiU«, 
riu.  3C),  wbona  tbs  niiling  temple  ii  near  tbe 
■nteni  nDcmitr  of  Uw  ancient  citj.  i.  That  it 
mppcan,  fron  the  tetl'unoBj  of  Cjliacni  cf  Annan, 
(bn  inTclkd  in  Grsace  in  1436,  that  at  that  lime 
tbr  siiiica  Ixn  tbe  name  of  the  temple  of  Area. 
3.  Tbai   ihere   hara 
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»-Cary. 


Midi,  npnatnling  hnman  fl^nna,  witb 
tails  for  Ibeir  lower  eatnoriiiee,  which  Koaa  a»- 
•idera  to  be  the  epooymoui  henm  of  lbs  Attii;  tribca 
nientiowd  bj  Pauuniu  aa  in  Ibe  immediate  nnBh. 
bonrhood  of  tli*  temple  of  Area,  4.  The  &ct  of  the 
iculptnita  of  the  temple  npnwnlin|  the  exploit)  of 
ThiMiu  and  Hercules  Roea  doea  not  connder  nif- 
flcisnC  to  pTDis  that  it  was  the  Thaeumj  lince  tba 
eipluita  of  ib«e  two  hrroM  an  eiaeilj  the  tabJMti 
which  lbs  Athmiuu  wonld  be  likeij  to  select  ai  the 
meet  ap)n[(iiile  deraiationa  of  [its  temple  of  tbs 

An  abatnct  of    Roat'a  ai^menti  ig   prta    bj 
Mnn  (vol.ii.  p.3i6)and  Wntennann  (in  Jabn'a 

JairiSelier,  mi.  xli.  p.  243);  but  ai  bii  hjpotbesii 
has  bea  gHwallj  irjwied  by  K-holaia,  it  ia  nnoe- 
c«SBi7  to  enl»r  Into  anjr  refntatioo  of  it.  (Cotnp. 
Piltikii,  in  ^  (Aen.  ,<  reidot  Zeitwj,  1838,  Kebr.and 
March;  (ierhard,  llaU.  lit.  Ztit.  1839,  No.  1S9; 
Ulricbe,  in  ^iHial.  d /f«t.  AreAaoI.  1842.  p.  74,  fulL ; 
CurtiDS,  ArclidoL  Ztittdtr^fl.  1843,  No.  G.I 


10.  Tit  Oifapieitm. 

The  Ac  of  the  Oijnipieiam  (^OXuia^tar),  or 

Trm^  of  Zena  Oljinpiu),  is  indicated  \>j  liiteen 

ricaotie  Corinthiiui  ootnmna  of  while  marble,  to  tbe 

ih  laet  of  lbs  Acntpolia,  and  mar  the  tight  bank 

'■f  the  IQaaua.  This  tsmpls  not  ODlj  uctaded  in 
niagninde  all  other  tfOipka  in  Athena,  but  waa  tbe 
Crralest  evs*  dedin-aled  to  the  Buprans  ddtj  of  tbe 
Gttidai,  and  ooe  vt  the  fwr  moat  rvmwned  etamplaa 
(f  aicbiueture  m  marble,  (he  lAlicr  three  being  the 
lonplB  of  EpboDS.  Bnncbidie,  and  Eleuaia.  (Vi- 
:niT.  liL  Praef.)  It  waaommenced  by  Peieiatiatiu, 
aad  ffaikhed  by  Hadrian,  alter  tnan;  angpenniona 
and  intemiptiana,  the  work  oecnpying  a  [eriod  of 
■earlj  700j«ar*.  Uencs  It  is  oiled  bj  PhUaatntas 
"  a  p«rt  stnnls  with  time  "  (j(firm  iJya  br/ii- 
nvitm,  ViL  ScpL  L  S5.  J  3).  Tbs  cngiaal  founder 
rf  tb*  Iraipla  ii  aaid  to  have  bsso  Deaoliim.  (Paoa. 
i.  la  {8.)     Tba  srcction  el  tka  toopla  «m  v- 


0  foar 


^Itnde.     Tbe  work 


of  Pnsiitratua;  but  after 
Atbena  it  remained  untouched  for  D 
It  ia  not  impoaaible,  aa  Mule  baa 
prejodice  a^nat  the  Felaiatratidae 
ratal  against  the  prosecution  of  their 
moaumeuta,  altbough  Do  alloslao  occu. 
writer  to  auch  a  motiTa  for  tt>»  nsptni 
work. 

The  PeUistnlidae  mnat  hiTa  nude  o 
progTsa*  in  tbe  worV,  nncs  tncient  writer 
it  in  ita  nnfiniahed  Mats  in  Ivma  of  the  li 
mimtinii.  It  sL»  appoara  frooi  these  a 
have  BufliBred  Utile  from  tbs  Psriiao  inv 
bably  from  ita  only  conaiating  at  (hat 


by  tbs  sons 
uL^on  from 
y  400  yea™, 
larked,  that 


the  tTMible  of  d 
archne,  who  Tiaited  Athena  |«ior  to 
Ibe  work,  describes  it,  "  thoogfa  hall 


tima  of  solid 
hardly 
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citinKUtoniihuiBiit  b;  the  dwgn  of  ths  buiUing,  md 
■hirji  would  hire  been  mat  adminbla  it  it  bul 
been  finiihod."     (^OKiinnar,  i^^TiAij  iiir,   koto- 

■yiri/uror  i*  &v  fii/vrurror,  iTrip  ffI>HT■;^^v»>|, 
p.  UO,  «d.  Fohr.)  Aiulotle  (PoUl.  t.  II)  men- 
ticms  it  *i  oa«  of  th«  iwIoisbI  andertskintrs  of  d»p<xic 
govenuiwnU,  (dicing  it  in  tb«  uma  cmt^orj  i*  tba 
pynunida  nf  Egjpl ;  tnd  Utj  (ili.  SO}  apeiilcs  of  it 
u"  Joria  Otj^pii  tempium  Athenia,  unum  in  tairii 
incboAtum  pro  miguiludina  dei,^  wbare  "  unorn"  in 
n»d  becaoHi  it  wu  K  gmtat  work  Ihui  any  otber 
tampla  of  Iha  god.  (Comp.  Stnb.  ii.  p.  39G ;  Plat. 
SoL  33  i  LaciMB,  Icaro-ittsip.  24.^)  About  b,  c 
174  Antiochui  EjnpLnnea  coninienccd  tha  com- 
platiun  of  tlia  temple.  He  amplajed  s  Romwi  urelii- 
tact  of  the  nune  uf  Coasutiua  to  pnxcad  iritli  it. 

ulliered  loin  theautseiiiientpnaacutionof  tlwKork. 
(Vitnu.  t  c;  Athcn.  t.  p,  194,  t;  V  Put.  L  10.) 
Upon  tha  dHth  of  Antiochiu  in  b.  c.  1 IH  tba  work 
ms  iclflTTUplad ;  mod  about  SO  jcus  aftaiwmrdu 
nme  of  ita  ooiumiu  wen  tnmaported  to  Boma  bj 
Sulln  for  tba  osa  of  tiia  Cajutoiiiia  tampla  M  Roma. 
(Plin.  uivi.  S.  a.  6.)  Ike  wwk  vria  not  ronnied 
till  thft  rei^i  of  Augustus,  Hhan  i  societj  of  princaa, 
alliaa  or  dapandanta  of  tha  Ronun  ampin,  undartook 
to  complata  tfas  building  at  thtdr  joint  eipansaL 
(SneL  Aug.  6a)  Bnt  tha  hmonr  of  ita  final  com- 
pletion was  zvaarred  far  Hndiian,  wbo  dadjatad  tha 
tampla,  and  aat  up  the  ilatua  of  the  god  wilhio  tha 
cclla.  (Paua.  L  18.  §  6,  aeq.;  Sputian.  Hob:  13; 
Dion  Caaa.  Iiii.  16.) 

Pauaanias  nji  that  the  whole  uleiir  indaaara 
waa  tinat  four  itadia  in  cimmfarence,  and  that  it 
waa  full  tl  Btatnt*  of  Hadrian,  dadicalad  b;  tba  Gre- 
cian ritiea.  Of  Ibeaa  itataea  manj  of  tha  pedaalali 
biTB  bc«n   fennd,  with    inamptioni    upon    tfaam. 
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(Btbkh, /luer.  No.  331— 346.)    Freni  tba  aiisting 

general  fbrni.  Aixonling  la  tbe  nuanuniMnti  of 
Mr.  Penmeo,  it  waa  354  feet  (more  »««Uy  3S4-aaS) 
in  length,  and  171  ftet  (17M6)  in  1)™iitll.  "ll 
coniisled  of  a  cella,  autmiDded  bja  psiatjle,  which 
had  lOcolumninfriHit,  andaoootfaendas.  Tbe 
periatfla,  being  double  in  tba  >ida,  and  hiring  a 
triple  range  at  either  end,  bendca  thit*  colampa 
between  antna  at  each  cod  of  the  cella,  omiiiltd 
altogether  of  120  colomni.'  (Laaka.)  Of  th» 
columm  16  are  now  atanding,  with  their  uthi- 
travea.  13  at  the  aouth-eastem  angle,  and  tha  n- 
maining  three,  which  are  of  the  interior  nw  of  tha 
wniiheru  aide,  not  far  from  tha  aouth-waiUni  u)Fle. 
Thfqe  an  tha  largat  columna  ri  marble  now  atand- 
ing in  Eompe,  being  six  and  a  half  ftsl  in  diamalar, 
and  abore  aiitj  feet  high. 

A  recent  tranller  Tenurka,  that  the  daolatJm  of 
the  tpot  on  which  they  itand  adda  much  to  tbe  ellici 
uf  thmr  tali  nuuntic  fonna,  and  that  icarcalj  nj 
ruin  ia  more  calculated  to  excite  atnogtr  tnutimii 
of  comhinad  admiratioi  and  awe.     It  is  difflcnll  lo 

of  which  thia  tampla  waa  built.  Ita  datmctiiia 
probubly  eommenced  at  an  aarlf  period,  and  lap- 
plied  fTYnn  time  to  time  building  matenala  lo  iha 
inhabitants  of  Athena  dnring  the  middle  agva. 

Under  tha  court  of  tha  temple  than  are  aonia 
Tcrj  htrgd  Mid  deep  Tauha,  which  ForcbfaamiDn 
considera  lo  be  u  portion  of  a  htfge  dilam,  alluded 
to  bf  Pansaniaa  as  the  chasm  into  which  tba  waJoa 
Aowad  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  From  thii  cb- 
lam  then  ia  a  conduit  running  in  tba  directim  af 
the  fonntain  of  CnllirriioE,  which  be  auppoea  to 
bsTB  itea  partlj  supplied  with  water  by  Ibii  mtani. 
(Leake,  p.  613;  Uura,  ToL  iL  p.  7»:  Forthhamroac 
p.  367.) 
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II.  Tin  SorvlafiHm  {jfAndnmieui  Cyrrlutlet. 
TUt  buildiiq;,  Tnlgarif  eikUtd  the  "  Tanph  of  tba 
Hindi,'  fraai  lbs  fiKana  of  ibc  vindi  npon  ita  &c«, 
■I  atulol  north  of  the  Acropoitg,  and  a  itil]  ei- 
UdL  Iti  dmts  ia  nncartain,  but  the  itjli  of  the 
icniptnv  and  udiitectsn  ii  Ihonght  to  belong  to 
tbe  pcciol  iftT  Akuiidir  tin  GnM.  UiUkr  inp- 
{■aoittDhBTclKti  enctcd  ■hontB.c  100;  ind  jta 
due  mmt  ba  piiiir  to  tbe  middle  t^  the  first  cmtnij 
B.C  BDCB  it  i*  nwmianid  bj  Vuto  (&  A  iiL  5. 
J  IT),  It  (crred  bslh  u  the  mklhercock  ud 
[idbie  dock  a  Atheui.     It  is  mti  octngooiil  tower, 


■reuclt.  (VitniT,  i.6.  S4.) 
d  A  hi?R)logiiim  bj  Vim 


ntli  it!  eigbt  nda  facing  itapectiTeljIbe  diTRtion  of 
tlie  eigfat  Hindi  ioto  ubich  the  Alheniui  compw 
m  dinded.  The  diiKtioni  ot  tb*  seven]  lidn 
■m  iadialed  bj'the  fitnmiuid  luunei  of  tbe  rigbt 
wind*,  which  were  icalptared  on  tbe  frieze  of  tbe 
fOtablature.  On  tbe  tununit  of  the  building  there 
tinoi  arigimdlj  a  braze  Ggan  of  a  Triton,  boldioE 
a  wmnd  in  bis  Hght  hand,  and  taming 
lo  ■•  to  wrrc  for  ■  wntbenwck.  '"" 

(L  c).     Ii  to 

<*a  nch  of  iu  eight  ndea,  benath   tbe  ligur 

the    wiadi.  noes  an  Kill  ntible,  wliich,  oitl 

gonOHOi  Ibat  dood  oot  above  them,  lunned  a 

of  mt-diab.     In  iLa  centn  of  the  iotoior  of  tbe 

bdiUiag    lhe»    was    a  cleisjdn, 

the  iBnaint  of    which    an    atill  tisible.     Od   the 

■DUth  sdi  cf   tbe   building  then  waa  a  cistern, 

wbicb  wu  rapi^ied   with  water  rnm   the  spring 

C3l1>d  Cleptfdn,   new   the  care  c€    Pan.     Leake 

itaiei  that  a  paction  of  the  aqnednct  existed  not 

long  Bue,  and  forn«d  put  of  a  modem  cooduit  for 

tbe  iBineTance  of  nter  to  a  neighbaaring  moeqiu, 

•  - ■--  ■'-•-  --  •'-'-  -MntioiB.     It 


which  I 


culled  fion  the  firantani  of  Ibe  oma 
ipplied  it  with  water:  the  similaritj 
ia   acddental.     The  n  "    ' 


of  Ihi 

fbnntaia  near  the  care  of  Pan  being  called  Clep- 
ajdra  haa  been  given  above.     [See  p,  3SS,  b.] 

The  height  of  the  bailding  from  its  fouDdilioo  n 
44  fint.  On  the  N£.  and  NW.  sidea  an  diitjla 
Corinthian  porticoes,  giving  accesa  to  the  interior; 
and  19  tbe  smlb  wall  is  affixed  a  aort  of  tnnrt, 
biTning  fime-ijiiarten  of  a  circle,  to  contain  the 
dMeni  wluch  sopplied  water  lo  ihe  depsjdn. 

12.  The  Chmgie  Ua—atenl  ofLytKratt*. 
This  elegant  nwnument,  vulgarlj  called  tbe 
"  Lantern  of  Demoglbenes,"  was  dedicated  by 
Ljucnles  in  b.c  33S — 4,  as  we  Inn  from  an  in- 
icripdtn  on  the  architrave,  which  raoords  that 
"  Ljsicntes,  son  of  Lysitbeidei  of  Cicjnna,  led  tba 
cborni,  when  tbe  boj>  of  the  tribe  of  Acimantis 
conqnend,  when  Tbean  pUjed  the  flale,  when 
Ljnades  wrnte  the  piece,  and  when  EncDetoa  »u 
archon.'*  It  was  the  practice  of  tbe  vidoriOQa 
cbonKi  to  dedicate  lo  DiooTsna  the  tripods  which 
tber  bad  gained  in  tba  contests  in  tlie  tbeatie. 
Soina  of  these  tripods  were  placed  apm  small  tem- 
ples, which  wen  erected  either  in  the  preciDcts  of 
tba  ibtalre,  oi  in  a  itnet  which  ran  along  the 
eastern  aide  of  tbe  Acropolis,  fnon  the  PiTtandnm 
to  tba  Laiaeuin,cr  aacrad  encloann  of  Dicnjsiu  near 
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the    thealn.   and   vhirh    wu    bence    calltil    the 

■  Stmt  of  Tripodi."     (Pmiu.  I.  SO.  §  1.) 

Of  (hoH  Mmpku  uilj  Iwo  now  remain;  tlmnoDD- 
DMit  of  Thrwyllua,  utDMed  ibon  tha  theatre,  of 
which  we  h*™  ttraij  »pokcn  [»«  p.  28S] ;  and  the 
TiMnam«it  tt  LTiicistes,  xhich  stood  in  the  etnet 
it»lf.  It  ippean  that  thii  Eti«et  was  tbnned  en- 
IJRlj  by  a  Hrioa  of  auch  monnmentii;  and  from  the 
inscriptinns  enjfrmved  on  the  architraTs  that  the 
dramalie  chninidM  or  didasraliaa  were  ntainlj  com- 
inled.  The  nuniunent  of  Ljaicntei  is  of  Ihe  Co- 
rinttiui  order.  It  is  a  small  dicalar  bnilding  on  i 
eqnara  lasement,  of  white  marble,  and  coTFied  bj  ■ 
cupola,  supported  hj  sU  Corinthian  colnmra.  its 
whole  hn^ht  was  31  feet,  of  which  the  eqnera  baeia 
was  14  feet,  the  bod;  of  the  building  to  the  enmmit 
of  the  coloinia  13  feet,  and  the  entablature,  laf;e- 
ther  with  the  cupolA  and  apex,  8  feet.  There  wu 
no  acoeia  to  the  interior,  whii^  was  onl}'  6  fe«t  in 
diunater.  The  rrioze,or which  Ihen  are  caats  in  the 
British  Museum,  represente  the  deetruction  of  the 
Tjrrrhetiiiui  ^rtUt  t^  IXunjio*  end  bia  attendants. 


13.  The  fountan  q/*  CaBirrlai,  or  Etmtacnmia. 

The  fountdn  of  Callirrhoit  (KaU'^iiTi),  or  En- 
neacmnui  CEi'1'nUfiouroi),  was  utuited  in  the  SK. 
of  the  citT.  It  waa,  as  has  been  slrrad;  re- 
marked, the  aaif  aonrte  of  )t°o(l  drinkable  water  in 
Athens.  (Pane.  i.  U.  §  1.)  It  wu  emplojed  in 
all  the  more  important  eeTTicea  of  reliffi^in,  and  bj 
women  prior  to  their  nuptials.  (Thuc  ii.  15.)  Ws 
le«n  from  Thucjdides  (t  c.)  thai  it  nas  original!}' 
named  Gallirrhoi!,  when  the  natunl  soureea  were 
open  to  Tiew,  bat  that  it  wu  nfterwards  named 
Knoeaenuius,  from  having  been  fitted  with  nine 
pipes  (npiiDHi)  hy  the  Peiaistretidae.  Hence  it  ap- 
peire  that  the  natural  sonrteo  were  covered  bj 
some  kind  of  building,  and  that  the  water  wae  con- 
ducted through  nine  jupes.  Enneacrunos  apjvara 
to  have  been  the  name  i/  the  fountain,  in  the  archi- 
tecture! sense  of  the  term ;  but  the  spring  or  source 
conlinned  to  be  ailed  Calliirholi,  and  is  the  luune 
which  it  still  bears.  (Compare  Stat.  Thdi.  lii.  SS9: 
"  V.t  quoa  Callirrhoi!r  uovies  errantibos  imdia  Im- 
plicat.")  It  has  been  supposed  from  a  fragment  of 
CtHtinus  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Ariitoph.  £^.  SSO; 
Euidae,  t.  v.  B:»lt«cl(jMuvgi)  thai  the  fuuntaln  was 
also  called  Doderacmnne;  hut  it  is  more  probable, 
u  Leska  has  renurbed,  that  the  poet  imptiiied  far 
the  sake  of  comic  effect  The  spring  flows  from  the 
foot  of  *  broad  ridge  of  recks,  which  eresies  the  bed 
uf  tU  lliasiu,  and  over  which  the  livcc  fonns  a 
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water-UI  when  it  is  full.  Bat  there  is  ftoemllr 
no  water  Id  this  part  of  the  bed  of  Um  lliasus;  and 
it  is  certain  IhU  the  fountain  was  a  eepataie  iriu 
of  water,  and  was  not  mpfJied  from  the  lliKaus. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain  were  made  to  pass 
through  small  pipes,  pierced  in  the  face  of  the  rwk, 
through  which  thej  descended  into  the  pool  betow. 
Of  these  ariflcea  seven  ere  atill  riaibls.  The  loui' 
tain  also  receired  a  anpply  of  water  fiwn  the  riitera 
in  the  Olympeium,  which  lias  been  sl.eadf  men- 
tioned. [See  abore,  p.  290,  K]  The  pool,  which 
receivea  the  watere  of  the  fouDtain,  "  would  he  mora 
copious,  but  for  a  canal  which  commences  near  it 
kud  is  carried  below  the  bed  of  the  llisios  to  Vwu, 
s  email  Tillage  a  mile  from  tlie  citj,  on  the  road  lu 


which  wen  in  nee  among  the  Greeks  bdoR  Iht  m- 
troduction  of  Roman  aqueducts,  bang  a  chann;! 
about  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  ll 
is  prohablf.  therribre,  an  ancient  work."  (Leake, 
p.    ITOj     Foixhhaminer,  p.    317;    Uurc,  voL  ii. 


5.) 


The  Panathenaic  Stadium  (ri  •rtiim  ii  navo- 
Sjiraliir)  was  situated  on  the  south  nde  of  lbs 
llisana,  and  is  dtscribed  by  Pausaniaa  as  "  a  hill 
riaiDg  above  tlie  Ilissus,  of  a  semicircular  form  In 
III  upper  part,  and  eilaiuling  from  thence  in  B 
doublerightlineto  thebank  oftheriTtrr."  (Paui.  L 
19.  §  6.)  Leake  obaorrtt,  that  "  it  is  at  once  re- 
parallel  heights,  partlj  natural,  and  pnrtlr  ccin|»(d 
of  large  masses  of  EDugh  subatmction,  which  rue  at 
a  small  distance  from  Ihe-left  bank  of  the  IliHU), 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  courae  of  (hat 
■trcam,  and  which  are  connected  at  tlie  furths  end 
by  a  third  height,  moi-e  indebted  to  art  iur  its  coin- 
position,  and  which  formed  the  semicirculsr  u- 
tremity  es.-.ential  lo  a  sladium."  It  ia  usually  elated 
that  this  Stadium  was  coiutmcted  by  Lycurgus, 
about  B.(;.  350  ;  but  it  appeva  from  the  pasuge 
ofplutarch  (Pit  X  OrW.  p.  8*1),  on  which  this 
Buppoaition  rests,  that  this  spot  must  bare  been  used 
previously  for  the  gymnic  contests  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic gamca,  lunce  it  is  said  tliat  Ljcuipu  com- 
pleted the  Panathenaic  stadium,  by  constructine  ■ 
podium  {ic|n)]rlt)  or  low  wall,  and  leverilng  the  M 
(Xiv^pa)  of  the  arena.  The  spectators,  howtT, 
continued  lo  eit  on  tlie  turf  for  nearly  five  centuii™ 
aftcirwards,  till  at  length  the  elopes  were  coTcitd  liy 
tierodes  Attiens  with  the  seats  of  Penlelic  marble, 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Pansamas. 
(Philoeti.  ViL  St^h.  il.  1.  §  5.)  These  saats  hare 
'"  ippeand,  and  it  is  now  only  a  long  h'Jl  ' 
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capable  of  accnnnnodatdng  40,000   peire 

marble  seats,  and  as  many  more  on  (he  slopes  of  the 

hilFs  aboTC  them  on  exuaordLnary  ocraaions. 

Philoetratna  slatn  that  a  temple  of  Tjcbe  or 
Fortune  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Stadium  :  and  si 
there  an  considerable  remaiiu  of  rough  masonry 
on  (he  summit  of  the  wcatem  hill,  ihii  is  suppoMd 
(0  have  been  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  tomb  i  < 
Herodes,  who  was  buried  near  the  Stadium,  msj 
hare  occupied  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hill.  Op- 
posite lite  Stndium  was  a  bHdge  arroie  the  HLvu!. 
of  vthlch  the  founiiatibns  still  eiiat.  (I.eake,  ^  I91-) 
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1.^.  Ardi  of  Hadrian. 
Tbig  Arch,  which  is  Btill  aUnt,  ig  opponte  lh« 
Mutb-WBleni  in;;!!  if  Ihc  Olrmpnum,  and  fnnnad 
•n  stnnce  to  tbt  pmbolna  of  the  temple.  It  ii  ■ 
[■ItrT  itnictiirT ;  uid  the  iljte  a  indeed  »  nuworthT 
of  the  ml  cnUrgemnit  uf  lure  which  Hidriui  ii 
■ckDCfwlolgTd  to  hare  displijed  in  the  fine  itrti, 
that  Mure  anjertam  with  mocli  probabilitj  iJiit  it 
my  hiTc  bern  ■  work  tnctsd  in  liis  hononi  bj  tlie 
Athmiui  iDiuiidpiililJ.  or  bj  »ine  other  clus  of 
■bninrs  or  flitlerpn,  nther  tbui  bj  himself.  ■■  This 
■Rh,  now  drpriTed  uf  the  Coriuthiiii  columns  whirh 
■denied  it,  uid  covend  Ht  the  bast  with  three  feft 
nl  rfniT""'*'*^  Hiil,  cnnusted  when  conplelf  of  an 


trrbwMj  20  fetl  wiile,  betweeD  pitn  abim  IS  feet 
square,  dsmled  wiih  a  column  and  a  pilaster  oD 
each  sdf  of  thn  arrb.  and  the  whole  fnttBling  an 
eifcljj  linular  appeanince  od  either  bee.  Above 
tbr  onlre  o(  the  arch  Bt^od  an  Dpper  order  lar- 
mnnted  bv  a  pediment  and  cOEuisting  oa  dther 
frnl  of  a  nirbe  betwem  Kmi-cdiunna;  ■  thin  |«r- 
ticiw  Kpanling  the  mrhts  from  each  other  li  the 
W-k.  Twn  oJomnfl  between  a  pilaater  flanked  thia 
^rnctore  at  either  end,  and  stood  inunedialelj  aboTe 
Hk  lai^Evr  CuHnthian  coliuniia  of  the  lower  order. 
The  heieht  of  the  lower  vder  to  the  summit  of  the 
cornice  was  »bant  33  feet,  that  of  the  upper  Co  the 
rammit  of  Ibe  paliment  abont  33."  (Leake,  p.  199.) 
The  iaflCfiptuns  apon  either  side  trf"  the  frie»  above 
the  eenlre  of  the  an-h,  describe  il  se  ditiding 
"Athens,  the  aDcient  city  it  Tbateiu"  fnm  tbe 
"  Cof  uf  Hadrian,"     On  the  nocth-wBtem  side : 

MT  •le'  'A»^ni  ensAM  i  »(!»  nJAii. 
Ob  tbt  socilh-eaitein  side : 

AB"  ila'  'AJfwwoS  itBtKl  Bvriat  foMi. 

Theae  Eem*  are  an  imitation  of 
laid  to  hare  been  engraved  bj  Thesena  npm 
n^mding  sidea  of  a  boiuHlaiy  column  on 
iKhmm  tt  Corinth  (Flot.  Tktt.  SS  ;  Strab. 
MH): 
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TiUT  Arf  I  neAevJnnxroi  qIm  luria. 
(Comp.  BBckh,  Inter.  No.  BSD.) 

We  know  that  a  qnaiter  of  Athena  waa  called 
Hadrianopolis  in  hmnir  of  Hadrian  (Spartian.  Ha- 
iriam.  SO) ;  and  the  abore-mentianed  inKriptiod 
proveg  that  this  name  was  jEiren  to  the  qoartar 
OD  the  soathem  aide  of  the  arch,  in  which  atood  th« 
mightj  temple  of  Zeiu  Oljmfdua,  conpleled  hf  thb 
emperor. 

IS.  The  AfuedHct  ofBadnaii. 
The  pmitinn  and  Rmaini  of  thia  aqnrdnet  Iiava 
been  almdr  ducribcd.     [S««  p.  364,  b.] 

17.  The  Agora. 

Befim  the  poblicatian  of  Forehhamtner's  work, 
it  was  nsoallj  inppond  there  were  two  market- 
plafB  at  Atliena,  one  to  the  weat  and  li»  other  to 
the  north  of  the  Acropolia,  the  former  bein^  called 
the  Okl  Afora,  and  the  latter  the  New  or  Eretnao 
Ajrora.  Thia  ermr,  which  baa  led  to  nch  nrioiia 
miilakea  in  Athenian  topi^^phv.  appean  to  have 
been  flnt  started  bj  Henniua,  aibi  haa  been  adopted 
hj  mbseqaent  writeti  on  tho  inbject,  including  erm 
Leake  and  HUller.  Forchhammer,  bowerer,  has 
now  clearlj  established  that  there  was  onlj  one 
Ago»  at  Athens,  which  was  sitQated  wnt  of  tli« 
Acropotis;  and  that  there  ia  no  jmofatall  Ibr  the 
eiiatence  of  the  New  Agora,  which  waa  placed  bj 
preceding  writers  directly  north  of  the  Acropolis  in 
the  midst  of  the  modem  towh  of  Athena. 

The  ^^enermi  position  <^  the  Agora,  mlgarfy  called 
the  OIJ  Agoni.  cannot  admit  of  dispole;  thon|;li  il 
is  almost  impoetible  to  dotennine  ita  exact  boon. 
dariea.  The  Agora  formed  a  part  of  the  Ceramdcns. 
It  ia  important  to  recollect  thia,  aince  Patuanias,  in 
his  description  of  the  Cermmeicna  (i  re.  3 — 17), 
gins  likewise  a  description  of  the  Agon,  but  with- 
out mentioning  the  latter  by  name.  It  onnol. 
howeier,  be  doabled  that  be  ia  actually  gtring  an 

Lycnrgna,  Denvjethenes,  HarmodiuiandAristo^lon 
which  ha  mcDtioiu  as  being  in  the  Cenimricus,  ar* 
exprea.'ily  stated  by  other  autboritjefl  to  have  been  in 
the  A^n.  The  statue  of  Lycnrf(as  is  placed  in 
the  Aeora  by  a  PsefJiiama,  quoted  by  Plutairh 
{ViL  X.  Oral.  p.  852);  Ihn.igh  the  wn«  writer,  in 
his  life  of  Lymrgns  {Ibid.  p.  3B4),  says  that  it 
stood  in  the  Cenmeirus.  So,  also,  the  statnea  of 
Harmodios  and  AriMogeiton  are  described  by  AirUn 
(^nai.  iii.  16),  as  bring  in  the  Cenuneicna,  but  are 
pLicer)  in  the  Agora  by  Aristotle  {Rhtt.  L  9). 
Lucian  (Purostl.  48),  and  Aristophanes  (Ir/tpiam 
t'  ir  Tnti  SwAoii  JRj  •AftFiaythort,  Lglittr. 
633.)  On  liie  east  the  Agora  eilended  as  ftr  as 
the  ascent  to  the  Prupylaoi.  This  is  eTident  fnm 
the  poeitiDn  of  tho  statues  of  Harmodins  and  Atis- 
togeiton,  which  stood  on  an  elevated  situation,  near 
the  temple  of  Nike,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
waa  immediately  in  front  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Pro|rrIara.  Qxtamu  ir  Ktfaiuar^  al  (I'lcJni,  f 
iyilttr  it  r6\ir  [i.  e.  the  AcTOpoliB]  icaTartiiipti 
TtS  Hirrpifou,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.)  The  eitent 
of  the  Agora  towards  the  east  is  lim  prored  by  the 
position  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemns, 
which  waa  at  the  foot  of  the  Propylara  (Paua.  i.  32. 
§  3 ;  iJr(Mi'  naft'  afrrV  flaAAdJoj,  Entip.  ff^ijw/ 
30),  but  which  is  also  eiptvssly  said  to  have  been 
ill  tho  Agora.    (Apollod.  ap.  Harpocmt.  t.  ■.  ni» 
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Zri/Ms  'A^poSirr}.^  On  the  west  the  Agom  appears 
to  hare  extended  as  fiu*  as  the  Pnyx.  Thus,  we 
find  in  Aristq)hane8,  that  Dicaeopolis,  who  had 
secured  his  seat  in  the  Fa^x  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  looks  down  upon  the  Agora  beneath  him, 
where  the  logistae  are  chasing  the  people  with  their 
vermilion  coloured  rope  (Ari^ph.  ^cAam.  21,  seq. 
with  Schol.)  For  the  same  reason,  when  Philip 
had  taken  Elateia,  the  reUdl  dealers  were  driven 
from  their  stalls  in  the  market,  and  their  booths 
burnt,  that  the  people  might  assemble  more  quickly 
in  the  Pnyx.  (Don.  de  Cor.  p.  284,  quoted  by 
Miiller.)  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Agora  was 
situated  in  Uie  valley  between  the  Acropolis,  the 
Areiopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Museium,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  by  the  Pnyx 
on  the  west,  by  the  Areiopagus  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  Moseium  on  the  south.  This  is  the  site  assigned 
to  it  by  Miiller  and  Forchbammer;  but  Boss  and 
Uhrichs  place  it  north  of  the  ravine  between  the 
Areiopagus  and  the  Acropolis,  and  between  these 
hills  and  the  hill  on  which  the  Theseium  stands. 
(JZeiUchrift  fwr  die  AUertkumswu$en9chaftj  p.  22, 
1844.)  Some  account  of  the  buildings  in  the  Agora 
will  be  given  in  the  description  of  the  route  of  Pau- 
sanias  through  the  city. 

The  existence  of  a  second  Agora  at  Athens  has 
been  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  supposition  require  a  little  examination. 
Leake  supposed  Uie  new  Agora  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  last  century  b.  c.,  and  conjectures  that  the 
ostensible  reason  of  the  change  was  the  defilement 
of  the  old  Agora  by  the  massacre  which  occurred  in 
the  Cerameicus,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla, 
B.  c.  86.  MUlIer,  however,  assigns  to  the  new  Agom 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  supposes  that  it  was  one 
of  the  markets  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
and  Demosthenes,  5inc«  boUi  tliese  writers  mention 
the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  which  he  places 
near  the  gate  of  tlie  new  Agora. 

The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  new  Agora 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  thus  stated : — 

1.  Apollodorus  speaks  of  the  ancient  Agora  (^ 
itpxcda  &7opA),  thereby  implying  that  there  was  a 
second  aiKl  more  recent  one.  (Tlduflhifiop  *AOiivri<riv 
K\ndriyai  r^v  itfuptUpvBuatuf  vcpl  r^v  apxcuouf  &70- 
pdr,  8(^  rh  iyravBa  -rdyra  rhy  9^f»oy  avpdrytffdai 
rh  mXaihy  iv  rdis  iKK\ii(rlatSf  &r  ixdKovy  ieyopdSf 
ApoUod.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.   Udu^rifMs  A^po5iT>;.) 

2.  It  is  maintained  from  a  passage  in  Strabo  that 
this  new  Agora  bore  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  Agora. 
The  words  of  Strabo  are:  "  Eretria,  some  say,  was 
colonisod  from  Madstus  in  Triphylia  under  Eretrieus, 
others,  from  the  Athenian  Eretria,  which  is  now 
Agora.'*  (^Ep4rpuip  8'  ot  fikv  iirh  MaicioTov  r^f 
Tpuf>v\iaf  iarotKi<r$fiycd  ^Huriv  6w*  *Ef»rrpi^«»T,  ol  8' 
iwh  rifs  *AOiivn(n¥  *ZpvrplaSy  ^  vvv  iarof  ir/opd, 
Strab.  X.  p.  447.)  3.  Pausanias,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  gives  a  description  of  the  buildings  in  the  (dd 
Agora,  but  without  once  mentioning  ^e  latter  by 
name.  It  is  not  till  the  17th  chapter  that  he  speaks 
of  the  Agora,  just  before  be  describes  the  gymnasitmi 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  old  Agora  had  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  market>place  in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  and 
that  the  Agora  mentioned  by  him  is  the  so-called 
new  Agora.  4.  The  chief  ailment,  however,  for 
the  existence  of  the  new  Agora  is  the  Doric  portico, 
which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  250  yards 
opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis.     It  is  maintained  that  the  style  of  archi- 
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tecture  of  this  building,  and  still  more  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  PropylaeaiD 
or  gateway  of  the  Agora;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  the  gate,  which  Pausanias  describes  as 
close  to  the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Stoa  Poecile  (i.  15.  §  1). 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observed: 
1.  Apollodorus  did  not  speak  of  an  ancient  market- 
place in  contradistinction  from  a  new  market-plaie; 
he  derives  the  name  of  ieyopd  from  the  astjcmbliog 
(^ffvy^ftrOau)  of  the  people,  and  calls  the  ]dace  where 
tiiey  assembled  the  ancient  Agora,  in  oider  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  their  lat^  place  of  assembly  on  the 
Pnyx.  2.  The  passage  of  Strabo  is  too  obscure  to 
be  of  any  authority  in  such  a  controyersj.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Agora  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  market,  or  a  market,  and  whether  it  was 
in  Athens  or  in  Attica.  Supposing  that  Stmbo 
meant  the  Agora  at  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  understand  him  to  allude  to  the  so- 
called  old  Agora^  8.  It  is  quite  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance that  Pausanias  uses  tlie  word  Agon  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  chapter. 
He  had  previously  described  the  Agora  under  the 
name  of  Cerameicus,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  he 
would  probably  not  have  used  the  name  Agora  at 
all,  had  not  the  mention  of  the  Hermes  Agorsens 
accidentally  given  occasion  to  it.  4.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  above-mentioned  Doric  portico  was 
not  the  gate  of  any  market,  but  the  portal  of  a 
building  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis,  and  erected 
by  donations  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 
This  portico  was  quite  different  from  the  gate  meor 
tioned  by  Pausanias  as  standing  close  to  the  statue 
of  Hermes  Agoraeus;  for  tliis  gate  and  statoe  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  old  Agora.  A  few 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Hermes  Agoraeus,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  an  ancient  authority  that  this  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  Agora,  {iyntajf  ^h^P?  TSpvroi 
'KpfAov  hryopalov  &ya\fuL^  Schol.  ad  Aritiofh,  EqmL 
297.)  Near  thb  statue,  and  consequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agora,  stood  a  gate  (v^Ai)),  which 
appears  from  the  account  of  Pausanias  (L  15.  §  1) 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  triumphal  ardi  erected  to 
onnmemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
troops  of  Cassander.  This  archway  probably  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  as  the  XIvKU  mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes (»«pl  Thp  *Epfi7fV  rhy  irphs  rf  wwA/8<, 
c  Everff.  et  Mnenb.  p.  1146),  and  may  even  have 
been  the  same  building  as  the  latter,  to  which  the 
trophy  was  subsequently  added.  The  Hermes  Ago- 
raeus, which  was  made  of  bronze,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  in  Athens,  partly  from  its 
position,  and  partly  from  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship. (Ludan,  Jup,  Trag,  33.)  This  **  Hermes 
near  the  gate "  ('^m^t  wphs  rp  wXiBi,  or  ««p^ 
rhv  wvK&ya)  was  frequently  used  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  Cerameicus  (Agora)  in  which  it  stood. 
(Dem.  I  e.f  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Phot  Lex.  'Eff»^» 
irpibs  rp  itvKlii.)  It  was  erected  by  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  the  time  when  the  fortifications  of  the 
Pdraceus  were  OMnmenced,  as  was  shown  by  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  preserved  by  Philocbwus  («^ 
Harpocrat  s.  9.  Ilp^sr^  wvAfSi  'Ep/t^O*  According 
to  Philochorus  {I  c.)  it  was  called  6  HvKuy  i  'A'*'' 
ruc6s:  for  the  latter  word,  which  is  evidentiy  cor- 
rupt, Leake  proposes  to  read  *Affrtic6s,  and  Fwth- 
hammer  ^Ayopwos.  Sometimes  the  "  Gate  "  alone 
was  employed  to  mdicate  this  locality:  thus  Isaeus 
speaks  of  a  lodging-hoose  '*  in  the  Cerameicus  nei^ 
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Ihc  Gate  "  (Tflt  h  Kipat""*  avmtlia,  rvt  wufA 
iV  *'>JSa,  <fe  PiaocL  htnd.  p.  5S,  Sleph.). 

Seeoodlj,  ollh  ngud  lo  Uk  Duric  portico  in  Ibt 
tn-altei  Dcv  Agm.  it  is  cridint  fmn  its  itjie 
rf  irdulRlilTV  th»t  it  wia  cnctid  nfVir  th*  time  of 
Cuonkr,  to  uj  Dothing  of  w  urlier  period.  It 
cglaisU  at  pnscDt  of  rour  Doric  columni  i  6xH 
tncba  in  dijunetcr  U  tbe  hue,  ind  26  feet  higb, 
itdwiiiig  tbr  capital,  tLe  rolamiiB  anjiponiiig  a 
ferment  mrmoDDlcd  bj  ■  largt  •crotfniiin  in  the 
(entm,  aul  bj  a  much  taallet  on  at  either  end.  If 
there  wm  in)'  doobt  respecting  the  rmniMratirelj 
late  dale  of  tUi  building,  it  would  be  remored  bi 
two  inacriptions  npoi  it,  of  Hhich  the  one  on  the 
iirbitraTe  ia  a  dtdjcation  to  Athena  Archegetia  bf 
Om  people,  and  records  that  the  building  had  beiMi 
SKted  b7  RKani  of  donitimt  from  C.  Jnlios  Cicur 
liidAiigDstiu<Bockh,/iui!r.  4'?);  while  tbf  second 
■n  liie  central  acroterinm  ihows  that  a  etalue  of 
Ludiu  Caesar,  the  giande-xi  and  adopted  ion  of 
AufiutDs,  bad  bee^  placed  on  tbe  mmmit  of  the 
prdiment.  (Bockb,  No.  313.)  It  would  tern  to 
lUbw  from  the  fint  of  these  iiucriptions  that  Iheae 
enltunna  with  Ibar  arrhitraTi  belonged  lo  a  small 
lemfle  of  Athena  Ardiegetit,  and  there  wonld  pro- 
labljbaTe  nera- beeil  uif  quation  ibont  the  matter, 
if  it  had  not  been  lor  two  other  inseriptiotui,  which 
•eon  to  auppuit  the  idea  of  its  occnpring  part  of  tlie 
^  of  the  »-calkid  new  Agora.  One  rtf  these  in- 
Krifliaa*  ia  upon  the  pededal  of  a  statue  rf  Julia, 
which  w*s  erwted  in  tbe  name  of  the  Ard^pagnn, 
the  Smale  of  Sii  Handled,  aild  the  people,  at  the 
eat  <tf  Dimysiiia  of  Uaiathnn,  who  was  at  the  time 
ApnmBios  with  Q.  Nurina  Hufns  of  Melite. 
(BSdlh,  So.  313.)  Tbe  lUIne  itself  has  diup- 
peand,  hat  tbe  basis  wss  foand  near  tbe  portico. 
We  do  not,  bnwerer,  know  that  the  atatae  originally 
itacid  wbert  tb*  ptdestal  baa  been  found ;  and  even 
if  it  did,  It  Is  abeord  to  cooclude  from  this  inN:Tiption 
that  it  iLciad  in  the  Agon,  simply  because  IMonjsiui, 
wbo  defnjvd  tlte  expenses  of  raising  the  nwnuiitent, 
indolged  in  the  pu^inable  Taiiity  of  indicating  tbe 
time  of  its  enclioi  by  the  Agoranomia  of  himself 
and  rf  RaRa.     Tbe  other  inscription  ia  an  edict  of 


been  cat,  and 


fbrtn  the< 

the  portico. 

There  is,  tbciefnra,  IM  reason  wlialsoever  ibr  be- 

Itering  this  portico  to  bave  been  a  gateway,  to  laj 

—"-'ig  of  a  gate  of  the  Agora;  and,  nuiBequently. 
ly  dismiss  as  quite  ontenable  tbe  auppMition 
1  mar*et-phicei  at  Athens.     Of  the  buildings 

1  Agora  an  accotint  is  given  below  in  tbe  route 

of  Pausauias  throngh  the  city. 


IB.  The  Cen 

There  were  two  districts  of  this  n 
apeetiv. 


I  empoor  Eadriao,  respecting  the  sale  of  ob  ithI 
>  datin  to  be  tud  upon  them  <B«ckh,  No.  35S); 
large  stone  upon  whirh  the  inscription  has 


-  —  ..-     -,r form  a  part  of 

ent  portico,  did  not  bekmg  to  it  originally, 

ptiHd  in  its  preivnt  puition  in  order  to 

'     '  luse,  whirh  waa  buUt  close  lo 


>,bnth 


belonj^^g  to  the  demus  aJ  K*fititiki7t,  tbe  fbrn 
oataide.  and  the  biter  within,  the  city  walla,  (els'i 
I  Kfpa^iudj'  i  ^r  ({■>  Ttixtvi,  i  V  irril, 
id.  Heaych.  s.  v.Kipa4itiiiii;  Stbol.  ad  Aritlnpi. 
£f.  969.)  Of  the  Outer  Cerwnricoi  we  shall  ipotk 
in  one  «i«oant  uf  the  aubnrba  of  the  city,  ThioDgh 
tbe  principal  part  of  the  Inner  Geramncus  then  ran  a 
wide  street,  honlcred  by  colwnadea, which  Mfrom  tbe 
Dipylom,  also  called  the  Ceramic  gate,  thrmgh  the 
Agora  between  tlie  Anaofsgna  and  the  AcmpoUaan 
one  aide,  and  tbe  hill  of  Nymphs  and  the  Fnyx  on 
tha  other.  (Himer.  SopMiL  Or.  iii.  p.  MB,  Wems- 
dorf ;  Ltv.ixii.  3i ;  Plul.  SiUt.  Hi  ramp,  el  Htfrnfi' 
ir  tdiai.  iilAut,  Aristoph.  Am.  1 ISS.)  We  ban 
alrea4y  seen  that  tbe  Agora  formed  ]art  of  the 
Ceramocua.  Af\er  pasaitJg  through  the  forma',  the 
street  wss  continued,  though  probably  tmder  anothei 
name,  as  far  as  the  founUin  of  Calli^ij.  For  a 
further  account  of  Ibis  ttrect,  aw  pp.  997,  a,  399,  a. 

B,  Firtt  Pari  of  the  Routt  of  Pa<a<miat   hrougk 
Uu   City,     from  the  Peiraic  Cole  lo  die  Ct- 

Tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that  Paosanias  entered 
the  citybytho  Priruc  gale, which,  as  we  hsTtaltewly 
seen,  stood  between  the  bills  of  Pnyx  and  Hoseium. 
[See  p.  B63.]  The  first  object  which  be  mentioned 
in  entering  the  city  waa  the  Pomprwn  (Tiajivf 7in-), 
a  building  containing  the  thingi  ncc«i>ary  for  tbe 
processions,  some  of  which  tbe  Athenians  ceiebrata 
erery  year,  and  othera  at  longer  interrils.  I,«akB 
and  Utlller  tnppose  lliat  Paosanias  allndea  to  tb« 
Panathenaea;  but  Forchhammer  cofi^era  It  more 
probable  that  ha  referred  to  the  Eknsinian  festival, 
for  reasons  which  are  stated  below.  In  this  boilding 
were  kept  vases  of  gold  snd  silver,  called  na/nrtla, 
used  In  the  proceasions.  (Phi  lochor.  ap.  Harpoeral, 
1. 1.  Tlaitriui;  Deni.(i..^«idrol.p61S;  Plut.Jfe. 
13;  Andoc.  e.  Aleib.  p.  196.)  Tbe  building  mnst 
have  been  one  of  considerable  aiie,  since  not  only 
did  it  contain  paintings  and  atatots,  itnong  which 
was  a  biaien  statue  of  Socrates  by  Lynpptu  (Diog. 
Laert  ii.  43),  a  picture  of  Isocrates  (Plat.  Vil.  X. 
OraL  p839},andBome  portraits  hy  Cratems(l'lin. 
nxv.  II.  •.  40);  but  we  iMd  of  com  and  floor 
being  depoeiled  here,  snd  measured  betbrelhe  pnpo' 
officers,  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  to  the  people. 
(Dem.  c  Phorm.  p.  9IS.)  The  Pompeium  waa 
probably  chmen  for  thi»  purpose  as  being  the  hkM 
suiUble  place  nar  the  road  to  the  Pnraeeus. 

The  street  front  the  Peirsc  gMa  to  the  Cerimri. 
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cos  passed  between  the  hills  of  Puyx  and  Maseiuin. 
The  whole  of  this  hillj  district  fonned  the  quarter 
called  Melite,  which  was  a  demus  of  Attica.  Pau- 
sanias  says,  that  close  to  the  Pompeium  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Demeter,  containing  statues  of  Demeter,  Core 
(Proserpine)f  a::d  lacchus  holding  a  torch;  and  as 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  in  Melite  into 
the  Lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries  (Schol.  odAristoph. 
Han.  504),  we  may  infer  that  the  above-mentioned 
temple  is  the  one  in  which  the  initiation  took  place. 
It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  a  temple  was 
built  to  Hercules  in  Melite,  in  which  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  there  was  dedicated  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Hercules  Alexicacns,  the  work  of  Ageladas. 
(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  L  c;  TzeU.  ChiL  viii.  191.) 
This  temple  u  not  mentioned  by  Pansanias,  pro- 
bably because  it  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  street* 

This  street  appears  to  have  been  (me  <^  consider- 
able length.  After  describing  the  Pompeium,  the 
temple  <^  Demeter,  and  a  group  representing  Poeei- 
doD  on  horseback  hurling  his  trident  at  the  giant 
Polybotes,  he  proceeds  to  say:  "  From  the  gate  to 
the  Cerameicus  extend  colonnades  (irroaQ,  before 
which  are  bnuen  images  of  illustrious  men  and 
women.  The  one  of  the  Uoo  eolanmidee  (^  Mpa 
rmf  irro&y)  oontaina  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a  gym- 
nasium of  Hermes,  and  the  house  of  Polytion,  wherein 
som«  of  tlie  noblest  Athenians  are  said  to  have  imi- 
tated  the  Eletisinian  mysteries.  Li  my  time  the 
house  was  consecrated  to  Dionyvns.  This  Diony- 
sus they  call  Melpomenus,  far  a  similar  reason  thiit 
Apollo  is  called  Mnsagetes.  Here  are  statues  of 
Athena  Paeooia,  of  Zens,  of  Mnemosyne,  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  Apollo,  a  dedication  and  work  of 
Eubnlides.  Here  also  is  the  dannon  Acratus,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whoso  foce  only  is 
aaen  projecting  from  the  walL  After  tlie  sacred 
enclosure  (r^jucyof )  of  Dionysus  there  is  a  building 
containing  images  of  clay,  which  represent  Am- 
j^etyon,  king  of  the  Athoiians,  entertaining  Diony- 
sus and  other  gods.  Here  also  is  Pegasus  of  Eleu- 
therae,  who  introduced  Dionysus  among  the  Athe- 


It  would  appear  that  the  otocU,  of  which  Pau- 
sanias  speaks  in  this  passage,  were  a  ciHitinuous 
series  of  colonnades  or  cloisters,  supported  by  jullars 
and  open  to  the  street,  such  as  are  common  hi  many 
continental  towns,  and  of  which  we  had  a  specimen 
a  few  years  ago  in  part  of  Regent  Street  in  London. 
Under  them  were  the  entrances  to  the  private  houses 
and  sanctuaries.  That  Pausanias  was  speaking  of  a 
ooDtinuotts  series  of  colonnades,  on  either  side  of  the 
Htraet,  is  evident  from  the  words  ^  irdpa  r&v  frro&v. 
Unfortunately  Pausanias  does  not  menti<«  the  name 
of  this  street  In  sneaking  of  the  house  of  Polytion, 
Pausanias  evidently  alludes  to  Alcibiades  and  his 
companions;  but  it  may  be  renuurked  tliat  an  accu- 
sation against  Alcibiades  speaks  of  the  house  of  Al- 
cibiades as  the  place  where  the  profanation  took 
place,  though  it  mentions  Polytion  as  one  of  the  ac- 
complices. (Plut.  Ale  22.) 

€.  Second  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pauaaniat, 
—  From  the  Stoa  Baeileku  in  the  Agora  to  the 
Temple  of  Eudeia  bejfond  the  Jliuue.  (Pans.  i. 
3—14.) 

In  entering  the  Cerameicus  fVxxn  the  street  lead- 
ing between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  the  Muaeium, 
Pausani«i  turned  to  the  right,  and  stood  before  the 
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Stoa  BasUeiutf  or  Royal  Colonnade,  in  wlddi  the 
Archon  Batdleus  held  his  court.  It  is  evident  frooi 
what  has  been  said  previously,  that  Pausanias  had 
now  entered  the  Agora,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  latter ;  and  the  buildings  which  he 
now  describes  were  all  situated  in  the  Agom,  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  Basileius  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing 
Sciron  into  the  sea,  and  of  Hemera  (Aurora)  cany- 
ing  away  Cephalus :  hence  it  has  been  infeired  that 
there  was  a  temple  of  Hemera  under  or  by  the  side 
of  this  Stoa.  It  appears  to  have  faced  the  east,  so 
that  the  statues  of  Hemera  and  Cephalus  would 
witness  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Near  the  portico 
there  were  statues  of  Conon,  Tunotheus,  Evagoras, 
and  Zeus  Elentherius.  Behind  the  latter,  says 
Pausanias,  was  a  stoa,  containing  pabtinga  of  the 
gods,  of  Thesetis,  Democracy,  and  the  People,  ami 
of  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  These  paintings  were 
hj  Enphranor,  and  were  much  celebrated.  (Plat,  de 
Glor,  Ath.  2;  Plm.  xxxv.  11.  s.40;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  12.)  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
this  stoa,  but  we  know  from  other  authorities,  and 
from  his  description  of  the  paintings,  that  it  wa:i  the 
Stoa  EkuthtriuB,  In  front  of  it  stood  tlie  statue  of 
Zeus  Eleutherins,  as  Pausanias  describes.  This 
stoa  probably  stood  alongside  of  tlie  Stoa  Basileius. 
(Plat.  Theag.  inlt. ;  Xen.  Oeoonom.  7.  §  1 ;  Har- 
pocrat  Hesych.  s.  r.  fiaat\uos  ^rod]  Eustath.  ad 
Odgee,  L  395.)  Near  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  the 
Temple  of  ApoUo  Patrow,  the  same  as  the  Pjthian 
Apollo,  but  worsliipped  at  Athens  as  a  guardian 
deity  under  the  name  of  Patrous  (r^v  *AiroAA«  rhr 
nvdioVj  hs  Uarp^Ss  iffri  rji  w6\u,  Dem.  de  Cor, 
p.  274;  Aristid.  Or.Panath.i.  p.  112,  Jebb;  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  V.) 

Pausanias  next  mentions  **  a  Temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods  (the  Metroon,  Mrirft^otf),  whose  statue 
was  made  by  Pheidias,  and  near  it  the  Boukuterwm 
{fiov\tvTfipiov)f  or  Council  House  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred." He  gives  no  indication  of  the  position  of 
these  buildiijgs  leUtively  to  those  previously  nien- 
tioniil;  but  as  we  know  that  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  stood  higher  u]>, 
near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  were  over  agaiibt 
tlie  Metroum  (icorayrurpir  rod  Mrirpt^,  Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  16),  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  ihey 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  Agora  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Stoa  Basileius  and  Stoa  Elen- 
therius. In  the  Metroum  the  public  records  were 
kept  It  is  also  said  by  Aeschines  to  have  been  near 
the  Bouleuterium  (Aesch.  c.  Cteeiph.  p.  576,  Beiske; 
Dem.  de  Fals.  I^.  p.  381,  c.  Arietog.  i.  p.  799; 
Lycurg.  e.  LeocraL  p.  184 ;  Harpocrat.  $.  v.  Mi^ 
rp^y;  Suidas,  t.  v.  Mirrpcryvpn^s.)  In  the  Bua- 
leuterium  were  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  Boulaeus  and 
Athena  Boulaea,  and  an  altar  of  Hestia  B^mlaea. 
Suppliants  placed  themselves  under  the  protectiisi 
of  Uiese  deities,  and  oaths  were  taken  upon  their 
altars.  (Xen.  HelL  iL  3.  §  52 ;  Andoc.  de  Mf$. 
p.  22,  de  RediL  p.  82,  Reiske;  Antiph.  de  Fals,  Ug- 
p.  227;  Diod.xiv.4.) 

The  Tholue,  which  Pausanias  places  near  the 
Bouleuterion  (i.  5.  §  I),  probably  stood  immediately 
above  the  latter.  It  was  a  circular  building,  and 
was  covered  with  a  dome  built  of  stone.  (Timaens, 
Lex,  Plat.,  Hesych.,  Snid.,  Phot.  t.  r.  06Kes\  Bek- 
ker,  Aneod,  Gr.  i.  p.  264.)  It  contained  some  small 
silverimagesof  the  gods,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
Piytanes  took  tiieir  common  meals,  and  offerrd  tbdr 
sacrifices.  (Pollux,  viii.  155;  Dem.  de  Pole.  1^9 
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p.  A\9.)  After  the  Tiioliu  there  foUowed,  liiglicr  ap 
(sMrriyw),  the  Staiuet  of  the  Epongnd,  or  heroes, 
fram  wfaoin  were  derived  the  names  of  the  Attic 
tribes;  and  after  the  latter  (amt^  ^  ria  tUiifws 
Twr  /nfinS^«»r,  L  8.  §  2)  the  statues  of  Amphiaraiis, 
aniof  Ejrene  (Peace),  bearing  Plutos  as  her  son. 
In  the  same  place  (^rroviki)  stood  also  statues  of 
hjcax^ta^  wn  of  Ljcrophnm,  of  CalUas,  who  made 
pace  with  Artazerxes,  and  of  Demosthenes,  the 
latter,  according  to  Plutarch  (  VU.  X.  OraL  p.  847), 
being  near  the  altar  of  the  12  gods.  Pauvanias, 
howerer,  says,  that  near  this  statue  was  the  TempU 
of  Aretf  in  which  were  two  statues  of  Aphrodite, 
floe  of  Ares  bj  Alcanaenes,  an  Athena  by  Locrus 
«f  Paina,  and  an  Enjo  bjr  the  sons  of  Praateles: 
araond  the  tem]^  there  stood  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  ApoUo,  and  likewise  statues  of  Calades  and 
Pindar.  Not  far  from  these  (oO  v6^^  stood  the 
ntstnee  of  Bannodiua  and  Aristogeiton,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  AUar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,  winch  Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention, 
stood  near  this  spot  in  Uie  Agora.  (Herod,  vi.  108; 
Thac  vL  54;  Xen.  EippamA,  3;  Lycuig.  e.  Leotr, 
p.  198,  Bdske;  Plut  Nie,  13,  ViL  X,  OraL  I  c.) 
Ckae  to  this  altar  was  an  indosure,  called  n«fM- 
VTC^mapm,  where  the  yotes  for  osbadsm  were  taken. 
(Pint.  VU.  X.  Oral.  L  c.)  In  the  same  neighboar- 
hood  was  the  Tempie  of  Aphrodite  PandenutSf 
placed  bj  Apollodoras  in  ^e  Agora  (ap.  Harpocrat 
s.  V.  Thb>9i§fi0s  'A^poiini^,  but  which  is  not  men- 
tioned bj  Pausanias  (i.  22.  §  I — 3)  till  he  returns 
from  the  Theatre  to  the  Propylaea.  It  mnst,  th^re- 
foce,  haTe  stood  above  the  statues  of  Hannodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  more  to  the  east. 

Upoa  reaching  the  temple  of  Afdlirodite  Panderous, 

which  be  would  afterwards  approach  bj  another 

route,  Paasaaias  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  along 

the  wide  street,  which,  as  a  continuation  of  the 

Cenxndcus,  led  to  the  lliwus.     In  this  street  there 

apipear  to  hsve  been  onlj  private  houses;  and  the 

first  monument  which  he  mentions  after  leaving  the 

statues  of  Hanuodios  and  Aristogeiton.  was  **  the 

theatre,  called  the  Odeium,  before  the  entrance  to 

vhich  are  statues  of  Egyptian  kings  "  (i.  8.  §  6). 

Then  fikUows  a  long  historical  digression,  and  it  is 

nut  till  be  amves  at  the  14th  chapter,  that  he 

resumes  his  topographical  description,  by  saying: 

"Upon  entering  the  Athenian   Odeium  there  is, 

amcsig  other  things,  a  statoe  of  Dionysus,  worthy  of 

inspection.  Near  it  js  a  fountain  called  Enneacmnns 

(L  e.  of  Nine  Pipes),  since  it  was  so  constructed  by 

petsistratns. 

The  Odewam  must,  therefore,  have  stood  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Ilissus,  to  the  SK  of  the 
Olympseiunif  since  the  site  of  the  Enneacronns,  or 
fbontain  of  Caflirhoe,  is  well  known.  [See  p.  292.] 
This  Odeium  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Odeinm  of  Perides,  of  which  Pausanias  afterwards 
speaks,  and  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  neaf  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre. 
As  neither  of  these  buildings  bore  any  distinguishing 
efsthet,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  is  meant,  when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
the  Oddum.  It  will  assist,  however,  in  distin- 
goishsng  tiieoi,  to  recollect  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pfcricles  must  have  been  a  building  of  comparatively 
small  aiie,  since  it  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
pointed  nof,  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes 
(Pint.  PericL  13);  while  the  Odeinm  on  the  IUbsus 
appeals  to  have  been  an  open  place  surrounded  with 
rtjw»  uf  sMtB,  and  of  considexable  size.     Hence,  the 
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latter  is  called  a  r^os,  a  term  which  could  hardly 
have  been  applied  to  a  building  like  the  Odeium  <rf 
Pericles.  (Hesych.  t.  v.  ^Ketor;  Schol.  ad  Arietoph. 
Vetp,  1148.)  This  Odeium  is  said  by  Hesychius 
Q.  c.)  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  the  rhap- 
sodists  and  citharodists  contended  before  the  crecti<ai 
of  the  theatre;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  theatre 
was  c(xnmenced  as  early  as  B.  c.  500,  it  must  have 
been  built  earlier  than  the  Odeinm  of  Pericles. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  latter,  the  earlier  Odeium 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose;  and  was 
employed  especially  as  a  public  granary,  where,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  com  was  sold  to  the  citizens  at  a 
fixed  jsrice.  Here,  also,  the  court  sat  for  tiying  the 
eases,  called  Siicai  eitWy  in  order  to  recovv  the 
interest  of  a  woman's  dowry  after  divm-ce:  this 
interest  was  called  <rrrof  (alimony  or  maintenance), 
because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  maintained.  It  is  probable,  fiwn  the 
name  of  the  suit,  and  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  tried,  that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  was 
called  upon  to  pay  the  damages  in  kind,  that  is, 
in  com  or  8(Hne  other  sort  of  provisions;  though 
it  was  soon  found  more  convenient  to  commute  this 
for  a  money  payment.  (Dem.  cPhorm,  pb  918, 
c.  Neaer,  p.  1362;  Lys.  c.  Agar,  pb  717,  ed.  Beiske; 
Suid.  9.  V.  4^uo¥ ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  irirof.)  Xe- 
nophon  relates,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  summoned 
within  the  Odeium  all  the  hoplitcs  (3000)  on  the 
catalogue,  and  the  cavalry;  that  half  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison  took  up  their  quarters  within  it; 
and  that  when  the  Thirty  marched  to  Ekusis,  the 
cavalry  passed  the  night  in  the  Odeium  with  their 
harses.  (Xen.  HeO.  ii.  4.  §§  9, 10, 24.)  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  could  not  have  been  the  roofed  build- 
ing under  the  Acropolis.  If  we  suppose  the  Odeium 
on  the  nissus  to  have  been  summnded  with  a  wall, 
like  the  Colosseum,  and  other  Roman  amphitheatres, 
it  would  have  been  a  convenient  place  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

Alter  speaking  of  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain 
Enneacr  nus,  Pausanias  proceeds :  **  Of  the  temples 
beyond  the  fountain,  one  is  dedicated  to  Demeter 
and  Core  (Proserpine),  in  the  other  stands  a  statue 
of  Triptolemus."  He  then  mentions  several  legends 
respecting  Triptolemus,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
brudcs  off  suddenly  with  these  words:  "  From  pro- 
ceeding farther  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  things 
relating  to  the  Athenian  temple,  called  Eleusinium, 
a  vision  in  my  sleep  deterred  me.  But  I  will  re* 
turn  to  that  of  which  it  is  lawful  for  all  men  to 
write.  In  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Triptolemus  [it  should  be  noticed,  that 
Pausanias  avoids,  apparently  on  purpose,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  temple],  stands  a  brazen  ox, 
as  led  to  sacrifice:  here  also  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
Epimenidea  of  Cnossus.  Still  further  on  is  the 
Temple  of  EuMa,  a  dedication  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Modes,  who  occujaed  the  district  of  Marathon.'* 

It  iiiU  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that 
Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of  the  city  walls^  which 
he  could  hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  they 
had  passed  between  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain  of 
Enneacrunus,  as  Leake  and  othen  suppose.  That 
he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  his  crossing  the  Ilissus, 
which  he  mnst  have  done  in  order  to  reach  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  almost  always  dry,  and  only  filled  for  a 
few  hours  after  heavy  rain.     Moreover,  as  there  can 
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be  little  doabt  that  tbiA  district  ww  covered  with 
houses,  it  is  probable  that  the  diy  bed  of  the  river 
was  wallod  in,  and  may  thus  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Pansanias. 

It  is  evident  that  tlie  temple  of  Demeter  and  of 
Can,  and  the  one  with  the  statoe  of  Triptolerans, 
stood  near  (me  another,  and  apparently  a  little  above 
the  fbuntidn.  Here  there  is  still  a  small  chapel, 
and  in  the  neighboarhood  foondations  of  widls. 
Wliether  the  Eleusinium  was  either  of  these  temples, 
or  was  situated  in  this  district  at  all,  cannot  be  in 
the  least  determined  from  the  words  of  Paosanias. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  was  a  small  Ionic  build- 
ing, which,  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  formed  a  church, 
called  that  of  Panaghfa  on  the  Rock  (Ucofoyla  ariip 
irirptuf).  It  has  now  totally  disappeared,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  drawings  of  Stuart.  This 
beautiful  little  temple  was  ^  an  amphiprostyle,  42 
feet  long,  and  20  broad,  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate.  There  were  four  columns  at  other  end, 
1  foot  9  inches  in  diameter  above  the  spreading 
base.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a  pro- 
naos  of  10  feet  in  depth,  leading  by  a  door  7  feet 
wide  into  a  vriKot  of  1.5 (  feet;  the  breadth  of  both 
12  feet**  (Leake,  p.  250.)  Leake  supposes  that 
this  is  the  temple  of  the  statue  of  Triptolemus ;  but 
Forchhammer  imagines  it  to  have  beoi  that  of  Eu- 
cleia.  If  the  latter  conjecture  is  connect,  we  have 
in  this  temple  a  building  erected  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon. 


lOHIC  TEMPLB  ON  THS  IUS8C8. 

D.  Third  Part  of  the  RouU  of  Pamamat.—Fnm 
the  Stoa  Banleius  in  the  Agora  to  the  Pryta- 
netifm.     (Paus.  i.  14.  §  6^18.  §  3.) 

After  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Eucleia  beyond 
the  Dissus,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  commenced  his  description  of  the  Ce- 
nuneicus  and  the  Agora.  Having  previously  de- 
scribed the  monuments  in  the  Agora  to  his  right, 
he  now  turns  to  the  left,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Agora. 
**  Above  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Stoa,  called  Basi- 
Idus,"  he  continues,  « is  a  temple  of  Hephaestus.  . . 
Near  it  is  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania  (c  14). 
....  In  approaching  the  Stoa,  which  is  called  Poe- 
cil^  (IIoiicfAii),  ttom  its  pictures,  is  a  bronze  Hennes, 
sumamed  Agonieus,  and  near  it  a  gate,  upon  which 
is  a  trophy  of  the  Athenians,  the  Tictors  in  an 
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equestrian  combat  of  Pleistarchus,  who  had  be<^ 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry  and 
foreign  troops  of  his  brother  Gasnander."  (c.  15.  § 
1 .)  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Stoa  Poecil^  after  which  he  proceeds:  "  Before 
the  Stoa  stand  brazen  statues,  Solon,  who  drew  up 
laws  for  the  Athenians,  and  a  little  further  Selencas 
(c.  16.  §  1).  ...  In  the  Agora  of  the  Athemans  i« 
an  Altar  of  Pity  ('E\(ov  /3a»/u^f),  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians alone  of  Greeks  give  divine  honours "  (c.  17 

It  would  appear  that  the  three  principal  buildinj^s. 
mentioned  in  tliis  passage,  the  TempU  ofHffkaes- 
tusy  the  Scmctuary  of  Aphrodite  UramOj  and  Um 
Stoa  PoecUe,  stood  above  one  another,  the  last,  at 
all  events,  having  the  hill  of  Pnyz  behind  it,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  Of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  of  the  gate  beside  it,  we  have 
already  spoken.  [See  p.  294.1  Near  the  temple  of 
Hephaestus  was  the  Etnysaceium,  or  heroam  of 
Eurysaces,  which  Pansanias  has  not  mentioned. 
(Harpocrat  «.  v.  KoXwWras.)  Eurysaces  was  the 
son  of  Ajax.  According  to  an  Athenian  traditicm 
he  and  his  brother  Philaeus  had  given  up  Salamis 
to  the  Athemans,  and  had  removed  to  Attica,  Phi- 
laeus taking  up  his  residence  in  Brauron,  and  Eu- 
rysaces in  Melite.  (Pint.  SoL  10.)  It  was  in  the 
latter  district  that  the  Enrysaceium  was  situated 
(Harpocrat.  «.  v.  E^/NHrcbrccoi^),  whidi  proves  that 
Melite  must  have  extended  as  fiir  as  the  side  of  the 
Agora  next  to  the  hill  of  Pnyx. 

In  the  Agora,  and  dose  to  the  Eniysacdnm  and 
temple  of  Hephaestus,  was  the  celebrated  hill  called 
ColomUf  more  usually  Cohmu  AgoramB^  or  Mis- 
thiut  (Ka\»vbs  kyopaioSt  or  fd<r$tos)j  which,  from 
its  coitral  position,  was  a  place  of  hire  for  labooren. 
It  recdved  its  surname  from  this  circumstance,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  demus  Oolonus  beyond  the 
Academy.  (Pollux,  vii.  133;  Harpocrat.  #.  v.  Ko- 
XMplras]  Ai^m.  iii.  ad  Soph.  OedL  Colon,  ed.  Her- 
mann.) This  hill  was  a  projecting  spur  of  the  hill 
of  Pnyx.  Here  Meton  appears  to  have  lived,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes 
(Av.  997),  in  which  Meton  says,  *'  Meton  am  I, 
whom  Hellas  and  Colonus  know  "  (Jkrrit  «ffi'  iy^; 
M(ra»i^,  hv  older  *EXXiis  x^  KoXwris).  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the  house  of  Meton 
was  dose  to  the  Stoa  Poecile.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  ziii. 
12.)  On  the  hill  Colonus  Meton  placed  some  "  as- 
tronomical dedication  "  (&ye(0q/tti  re  harpok«nfuth\ 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned;  and  near  it 
upon  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  Pnyx  where  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  he  set  np  a 
^Xiorp^coy,  which  indicated  the  length  of  the  solar 
year.  (ji\unp6'Kto¥  iv  rp  vw  oC<rp  iKKkriei^ 
vfAt  ry  Ttlx^i  Ty  ip  Tjj  IlKVKf,  SchoL  adAritUfph. 
Veep.  997 ;  Suid.  «.  v.  Mrrw.)  The  Scholiast  also 
says,  that  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  was  behind  the 
Macra  Stoa  (^  Maxpk  2to&)  ;  ^ut  as  no  other  writer 
mentions  a  Stoa  of  this  name  in  the  Asty,  it  is  pn>- 
bable  that  the  Scholiast  meant  the  Stoa  Baaileiiis. 

The  Stoa  Poecile  vras  the  Stoa  fix)m  which  the 
Stoic  philosophers  obtained  thdr  name.  (IK<¥- 
La&t.  vii.  5;  Ludan,  Demon.  14.)  It  was  origin- 
ally  called  Srocl  n«t<naMEimor.  (Pint  Cin-  ^i 
Diog.  LaSrt.  L  c. ;  Suid.  «.  v,  SrocC)  It  had  three 
walls  covered  with  paintings;  a  middle  wall  with  two 
large  pamtings,  representing  scenes  from  the  mythi- 
cal age,  and  one  at  each  end,  oontainiqg  a  painting 
of  which  the  subject  was  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory.   On  the  first  vrall  was  the  battle  of  Oenog  in 
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Uie  Aigeia,  between  fhe  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
aiana.  On  the  great  central  wall  waa  a  pictnre  of 
the  Athemana  imder  Theseus  fighting  against  the 
AmaaoDs,  and  another  xepresenting  an  assembly  of 
the  Giedc  diiefs  after  the  capture  of  Troy  deliber- 
■ting  respecting  the  Tiohition  of  Cassandra  by  A jaz. 
On  the  third  wall  was  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
fsdian.  These  paintings  were  rerj  celebrated.  The 
combat  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  was  the  work 
of  IGooQ.  (Aristt^.  l^nstr.  681 ;  Arrian,  Anab. 
Tn.  13.)  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  by 
Polyguutns,  Micon,  and  Tantaenas.  (Pint.  Ctm.4; 
Viiofr.  Laert.  viL  5 ;  Pfin.  zxxr.  8.  s.  34 ;  Aelian, 
dt  NaL  An.  Tii  38.) 

After  describing  the  Stoa  Poecile,  and  mentioning 
the  statnea  dt  Solon  and  Selencns,  and  the  Altar  of 
Pfty,  Pansanias  quits  the  Agora  and  goes  up  the 
street  of  the  Cerameicus  towards  Dipylum.  He 
passes  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areiopagus  with- 
out mentioDxng  «ther,  since  the  lower  parts  of  both 
were  cuveied  with  houses.  The  first  object  which 
he  mentions  is  the  Gymtuumm  of  Ptolemy^  which 
he  describes  as  not  far  from  the  Agora  (^'nii  ityopas 
hr*xaprt  ch  woX^),  and  named  after  its  founder 
Ptolemy :  it  contained  Hermao  of  stone,  worthy  of 
inspection,  a  bronze  image  of  Ptdemy,  and  statues 
of  Jttba  the  Libyan,  and  of  Chiysippus  of  SoH.  He 
nnt  describes  the  Temfie  of  The$eu§j  which  he 
pbees  near  the  Gymnaanm  (vphs  r^  yvftnurf^y 
c.  17.  §  2).  The  proiziniity  of  these  two  buildings  is 
also  noticed  by  Plutarch.  (Bi|(r«is — Kwrtu  iv  fiicrrji 
Tp  WXci  wttpdi  rh  WW  yvfOfdiinoPy  Thea.  36.)  Of 
the  temple  of  Theseus  we  haye  already  spoken. 
[See  p^  287.3  ^^  *^  *V^  Ptosauias  quitted  the 
Cerameicaa  and  turned  to  the  right  towards  the 
easL  If  he  had  gone  further  on  in  the  direction  of 
Dipyhun,  be  would  at  least  haye  mentioned  the 
or  monument  of  the  daughters  of  Leoe 
stood  near  the  IXpylum  in  the  inner  Cera- 
(Thue.  i.  20,  ii.  57 ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  zii. 
28 ;  Ck.  iie  ^Tot  Dear,  iiL  19  ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  396  ; 
HarpocnL  Hesych.  #.  o.  Ar^jr^piov.) 

Jt  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Geramei- 
cos  was  a  long  wide  street,  extending  from  Dipylum 
to  the  Agofm,  and  continued  under  another  name  as 
£ir  as  the  fcuntain  of  CaUirhoS,  and  the  temple  with 
the  statne  of  Triptolemns,  whidi  Forchhammer  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  ^e  Pherephattinm.  Thb 
street,  like  the  Gorso  of  the  Italian  towns,  appears 
to  have  been  the  grand  promenade  in  Athens.  Ihe 
fJlowii^^  passage  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
apunst  Canon  (p.  1258)  gives  a  lively  picture  ef 
the  locality:  "  Mot  long  afterwards,"  says  Ariston, 
**  as  I  was  taking  mg  itfuo/  waXk  in  the  evening  th 
Cfte  Agora  along  with  Phanostratus  the  Cephisian, 
one  ef  my  companions,  there  comes  up  to  us  Ctesias, 
the  son  of  this  defendant,  drunk,  at  the  XeooorMim, 
near  the  house  of  Pythodorus.  Upon  seeing  us  he 
fthonted  out,  and  havii^r  mid  something  to  himself 
like  a  dnmken  man,  so  Uiat  we  could  not  understand 
what  he  said,  he  went  past  ub  up  to  Meliie  {irphs 
M*Xir$iif  Ibw).  In  that  place  there  were  drinking 
(as  we  afterwards  learnt)  at  the  huose  of  Pamphilus 
the  fuDer,  this  defendant  Conon,  a  certain  Theo- 
tinnis,  Archebiades,  Spintharus  the  son  of  Eubulns, 
Tbeegews  the  son  of  Andromenes,  a  number  of 
petaons  whom  Ctesias  brought  down  into  the  Agora. 
It  happened  that  we  met  these  men  as  we  were  re- 
tunmig  finom  thePAefy|»4a<<twm,  iuid  had  in  our  walk 
again  naehed  the  Leoooriwn.''  It  is  evident  from 
tUs  account  that  the  house  of  Piamiiliilus  was  some- 
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where  on  the  hill  of  the  Nyraplis;  and  that  the 
Pherephattinm  was  in  any  case  to  the  south  of  the 
Leocorium,  and  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
nade: hence  it  is  identified  by  Forchhammer  with 
the  temple  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus. 

After  leaving  the  Theseium,  Pausanias  arrives  at 
the  Tempie  of  the  Dioacttri,  frequently  named  the 
Anaceium^  because  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux) 
were  called  ol  "Amurcr,  or  'AmucoI,  by  the  Athenians. 
(Plut.  TAe$.  S3;  Adian,  F.  if.  iv.  6;  Suid.  Etym. 
M.  t,  V.  'Ayojrof ;  Harpocrat  $.  r.  ^Apokuow,  Tlo- 
K^yrmrot,)  He  does  not,  however,  mention  either 
the  distance  of  the  Anaceium  from  the  Theseium, 
or  the  direction  which  he  took  in  proceeding  thither. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  turned  to  the  east, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  since  he  adds  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  above  the  temple  of  the  Dio- 
scuri is  the  nacred  enclosure  of  Aglaurus.  Tiie 
latter,  as  wo  know,  was  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  innmediately  under  the  Erech- 
theinm  [see  p.  2861 ;  and  that  the  Anaceium  was 
near  the  Aglaurium,  Bp{«ars  finom  the  tale  of  the 
stratagem  of .  Ptdsistratus  (Polyaen.  i.  21),  which 
has  been  already  related.  The  proximity  of  the 
Anaceium  and  Aglaurium  is  abso  attested  by  Lncian. 
{PueaJtor,  42.)  And  since  Pansanias  mentions  the 
Anaceium  before  the  Aglaurium,  we  may  place  it 
north-west  of  the  latter. 

Near  to  the  Aglaurium,  says  Pausanias,  is  tlie 
Prytemetufn,  where  the  laws  of  Sdon  were  preserved. 
Hence  the  Prytaneium  must  have  stood  at  the  north  < 
eastern  comer  of  the  Acropolis;  a  position  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Pansanias,  that  in 
proceeding  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  Sarapis, 
he  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  (Js  tk 
icdrw  T^s  w({\<wr),  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
street  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre  commenced  at 
the  Prytaneium'.    (Pans.  i.  20.  §  1.) 

North  of  the  Acropolis  there  were  some  other 
monuments.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis,  erroneously 
called  the  Propylaeum  of  the  new  Agora  [see  p.  295]^ 
and  the  Horologinm  of  Andronicns  Cyrrhestes.  Ap- 
parently north  of  these  should  be  placed  certain 
buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  which  Pansanias  does 
not  mention  till  he  had  spoken  of  the  Olympieium, 
the  greatest  of  the  works  of  this  emperor.  After 
describing  the  Olympiciuu),  Pausanias  remarks  (i. 
18.  §  9):  **  Hadrian  constructed  other  builduigs  for 
the  Athenians,  a  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a  sanctuary  common  to  all  the  gods 
(a  Pantheon).  The  most  conspicuous  objects  are 
120  columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  widls  of  the 
porticoes  are  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
same  place  are  apartments  (otir^/uara)  adorned  with 
gilded  roofs  and  alabaster  stone,  and  with  statues 
and  paintings :  books  are  deposited  in  them  (or  in 
this  sanctuary).  There  is  also  a  gymnasium  named 
after  Hadrian,  in  which  there  are  100  columns  from 
the  quarries  of  Libya."  The  ancient  remains  north 
of  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  portion  of  thebe  buildings.  *'  The  Co- 
rinthian colonnade,  of  which  the  sonthem  extremity 
is  about  70  yards  to  the  north  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  portico,  was  the  decorated  facade  (with  a 
gateway  in  the  centre)  of  a  qtiadrangnlar  incloeure, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  eastward  of  it.  A  tetra- 
style  propylaeum,  formed  of  cdurons  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  29  fiaet  high,  similar  to  those  before  the 
wall,  except  that  the  kUer  are  not  fiuted,  projected 
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22  feet  before  the  gate  of  the  incloeure,  which  wu 
376  feet  long,  and  252  broad;  round  the  imdde  of 
it,  at  a  distance  of  23  feet  from  tlie  wall,  are  vestiges 
of  a  colonnade.  In  the  northern  wall,  which  still 
exists,  are  the  remains  of  one  large  qoadrangalar 
reoesB  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircolar  recesses  nearly  equal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  church  of  M<^^  Fanaghia, 
which  stands  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  in- 
clotiure,  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  consisting  on  one  tiide  of  a  rained  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  an  arcliitrave  supported  by  a 
pilaster,  and  three  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  1  foot 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  somewhat  declining 
period  of  srt. ....  The  general  plan  was  evideiitlj 
that  of  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
having  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  work  of  Ilad^rian  which 
coutuned  stoae,  a  colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 

a  library The  building  near  the  centre  of 

the  quadi-angle,  which  was  converted  into  a  church 
of  the  Panaghta,  may  have  been  the  Pautlteon.  .  .  . 
Possibly  also  the  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  iudosure." 
(Leake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

E.  Fourth  Fart  of  the  Route  ofPautanitu. — From 
the  Prytaneiwn  to  the  Stadium,    (Paus.  i.  18. 

§  4-19.) 

Pausanias  went  straight  from  the  Prytaneinm  to 
the  Olympieium,  between  which  buildings  he  notices 
these  objects,  the  Temple  of  Sarapu^  Uie  place  of 
meeting  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  ami  the  Temple 
of  EUeithyicu  After  describing  the  Olympieium, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius, 
and  of  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Pythium  (Ilu^toi') 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athens. 
We  know  from  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  that  it  was  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Oiympieium,  and  from 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404),  that  the  Mcred  inclosures  of 
the  two  temples  were  only  separated  by  a  wall,  upon 
which  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapaeus.  The 
Delphinium  (^^*\<pivu>v)  was  apparently  near  the 
Pythium.  It  was  also  a  temple  of  great  antiquity, 
being  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aegeus.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  (ne  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
cashes  of  homicide,  called  t^  ^irl  ^tK^Uf.  (Plut. 
r^et.  12,  18;  Pollux,  viiL  119;  Paus.  i.  28.  §  10.) 

Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  The  Gardene  {oi 
iri|iroi),  which  must  have  been  situated  east  of  the 
aoove-mentioned  temples,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ilissus.  In  this  locality  was  a  temple  <^  Aphro- 
dite :  the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  "  Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,"  by  Alcamenes,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  piece:*  of  statuary  in  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  xzxvi.  5.  s.  4;  Lucian,  Imag.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
(/.  c),  misled  by  the  name  "  Gardens,"  places  this 
statue  outside  the  walls;  but  we  have  the  express 
testimcHiy  of  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (i.  27  • 
§  3)  that  it  was  ui  the  city. 

Pausanias  then  visits  the  Cynosarffes  and  Ly- 
eeium,  both  of  which  were  situated  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  below  in  the  account  of  the 
enburba  of  the  city.  From  the  Lyceium  he  returns 
to  the  city,  and  mentions  the  Altar  ofJBoreaSj  who 
carried  off  Oreithyia  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  the  AUar  of  the  Jliaaian  Muses,  both  altars 
being  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  (Comp.  Plat 
Phaedr.  c.  6;  Herod,  vii.  189.)  The  altar  of 
Boreas  is  described  by  Plato  (/.  &)  as  opposite  the 
temple  of  Arieiuia  Agrutera,  which  probably  stands 
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upon  the  site  cf  the  chnrch  of  StavronWaos  Pdrni. 
To  the  east  of  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  llissian  Muses.  In  1676  Spon  and  Whekr 
observed,  about  fifty  yards  aljove  Uie  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  fonndations  of  a  circular  temple,  vhich 
had,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stout 
This  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  llissian  Mosei, 
for  though  Pausanias  only  mentions  an  altar  of  the»« 
goddesses,  there  may  hax'e  been  also  a  temple. 

On  tlie  other  nde  of  the  Ilissus  Pausanias  eotemi 
the  district  Agrae  or  Agnt^  in  which  was  the  TmfU 
of  Artemis  Agrotera,  spoken  of  above.  A  part  of 
this  district  was  sacreid  to  Demeter,  tdnce  we  knoir 
that  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  cekbrotcd 
in  Agrae,  and  were  hence  called  rd  iv  'ATpius. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  "Aypa;  Plut  Demefr.  26.)  Ste- 
phanus  {L  e.)  says  that  Agra  was  a  spot  before 
the  city  (rp^  r^r  «-^«a»5),  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  name,  wliicb 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  tlie  coonti;, 
and  may  be  cUssed  together  with  the  abore-mai- 
tioned  error  of  Pliny  about  the  gardens.  The  F«- 
nathenaic  Stadium  was  also  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing which  [see  p.  292],  Pau»anias  retraces  hid 
steps  to  the  PrytaneiuuL  He  has  omitted  to  meoiion 
the  liill  Ardetlus  (ApSifTT^s),  situated  above  tiie 
Stadium,  where  the  Dicasts  were  sworn.  (Harpocnt, 
Hesych.,  Suid.  a  v.;  Pollux,  viU.  122.)  The  hij;l« 
ground  of  Agrae  appears  to  have  been  called  UeiiciA 
in  ancient  times.  (Cleidemus,  ap.  Bekker,  Anted. 
Graeo.  i.  p.  326.) 

F.  Fifth  Part  of  the  Route  qfPausamas.'-Frtm 
the  Prytaneium  to  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acro- 
polis. (Pans.  i.  20—22.  §  3.) 

In  this  part  of  his  route  Pausanias  went  roonl 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Acropolu. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytaneium,  he  weiit  domi 
the  Strtet  of  the  Tr^Hxls,  which  kd  to  tbe  Lecseam 
or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus.  The  position  of 
thb  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Choiagic  Mo- 
nument of  Lysicrates  [see  p.  29 1],  and  by  a  number 
of  small  churches,  which  probably  occupy  tbe  plM*^ 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Leoaeum,  which  ceo- 
tained  two  temples  of  Dionysus,  and  which  was 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  situated  in  the  district 
called  Limnae.  It  was  here  that  the  Diouvbiac 
festival,  called  Leuaea,  was  celebrated.  (Thac.iL  l&i 
Diet,  of  AnL  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lenieam 
must  be  placed  immediately  below  the  theatre  to  the 
south.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  tlie  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Acropolb,  was  the  Odeiwn  of  Pericles.  Its  a^^ 
is  accurately  determined  by  Vitruvias,  who  sxvs 
(v.  9),  that  it  Uy  on  tne  left  hand  to  penia» 
coming  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeiun,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  building  vith 
this  name  near  the  Ilissus,  was  built  by  l^^^p^ 
and  its  roof  is  said  to  have  been  an  imitatioQ  » 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (Plut  Per.  13.)  It  was  bunt 
during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulks  n.  c.  85,  hat 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobarzanes  IL,  king  of  CappaJocta, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  a.  a  63.  (App>*''t 
B.  Mithr.  38;  Vitruv.  L  &;  Bockh,  No. 357;  ^• 
of  Ant.  pp.  822,  823,  2nd  ed.)  All  traces  of  ths 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  saoe 
remains  of  a  succession  of  arches,  which  Leake  con 
jectures  may  have  belonged  to  a  portico,  bailt  br 
lierodes  Atticus,  for  the  purpose  of  a  cot'ered  con)- 
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n\unu*atii>n  between  the  theatre  and  the  Odeium  of 
Herodes.  Perhaps  thej  are  tlie  remains  of  the 
Porticut  Eumenioj  which  ajipears  from  Vitmvius 
(/.  c.)  to  have  been  close  to  the  theatre.  For  an 
account  of  the  theatre  itself,  see  p.  284. 

In  proceeding  from  the  theatre  Pansanias  first 
mentions  the  Tomb  of  Talos  or  CaloSy  below  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  Daedalns 
is  said  to  have  harled  him  down.  Pansanias  next 
comes  to  the  A»clepiehim  or  Temple  of  Asclepitu^ 
which  stood  immedOately  above  the  Odeiam  of  He- 
rodes  Atticos.  Its  site  is  determined  hj  the  state- 
ment that  it  contained  a  fountain  of  water,  celebrated 
as  the  fountain  at  which  Ares  slew  Halirrhotiiins, 
the  ma  of  Poseidon.  Pausanias  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  since  this  building  was 
not  erected  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  Athens. 
[See  p.  286.]  Next  to  the  Asclepieium  Pausa- 
nias, in  his  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  passed  by  the 
Temple  of  Themii^  with  the  Tomb  of  Hippolytm 
in  front  of  it,  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemua 
and  PeithOy  and  the  Tennpie  of  Ge  Curotropkue  and 
Demeter  Chloe  At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demus,  Pausanias  was  again  close  to  the  statues  of 
UannodiuB  and  Aristogeiton.  [See  p.  297,  a.]  The 
proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tomb  of  Uippolytus 
is  alluded  to  by  Euripides  {BippoL  29,  seq.).  The 
temple  of  Ge  and  Deineter  was  probably  situated 
beneath  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  supporting  the  platform  of  the  latter 
temple,  there  are  two  doors,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  ocmducting  into  a  small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrine  of  Ge  and  Demeter.  It  was  situated 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  travellef,  just  before  he 
commenced  the  direct  ascent  to  tlie  Propylaea;  and 
from  being  placed  within  a  wall,  which  fonned  one 
of  the  defences  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  (Soph,  ad  Oed.  Col. 
1600;  Suid.  e.v,  Kovporpo^s  F^.)  The  position 
of  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
Lytiistrata  of  Aristophanes  (829),  where,  the  Athe- 
nian women  being  in  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
Lysistrata  suddenly  perceives  a  man  at  the  temple 
of  Demeter  Chloe  approaching  the  citadel : 

AT.     *loh,  lohf  ywtuKts  .... 

ivip*  &y8p'  6p&  upoaiStrra  .... 
rr.     Ilov  S*  irrlp,  Strrlf  ^<rr/;    AT.  irapa  rh 
rijf  XA<$i}5. 

The  Eleutimum^  which  Pausanias  had  mentioned 
(i.  14.  §  3)  in  the  description  of  his  second  route 
[see  p.  297,  b],  Leake  conjectures  to  have  been  the 
great  cavern  m  tlie  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
easttem  end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Eleiibinium  is 
said  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Protr^t,  p.  13, 
Sylbnrg),  and  Amobius  (^adv.  Gent.  vi.  p.  193, 
Maire)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Eleusininm  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15) 
and  Xono|^on  (^ffippareh,  3),  but  without  any 
positive  indication  of  its  site. 

G.  Sixth  PaH  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias.— The 
Acropolis,  Areiopoffus  and  Acadetmf.  (Puuz». 
i.  22.  §  4—30.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
descending  from  it  Pausanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Pan  and  the  Areiopagus  [see  pp.  286, 281  ],  and  the 
place  near  the  Areiopagus,  whoe  the  ship  was  kept, 
which  was  dragged  through  the  city  in  the  great 
Panathenaic  festival,  surmounted  by  the  Peplus  of 
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Athena  as  a  sail  (i.  29.  §  1).  He  tlien  proceeds 
through  Dipylum  to  the  outer  Cerameicus  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  hitter  are  spoken  of  under  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

H.  Districts  of  the  Atty. 

It  is  remaikied  by  Isocrates  that  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  KAfuu  and  the  country  uito  S^/uoi  (BicA4$/tf- 
yoi  T^v  fiiy  w6\ty  irard  K^ftaSy  r^r  Hk  x^^9^  Kwii 
^fiovSf  Areop.  p.  149,  ed.  Steph.).  In  ocaisequeme 
of  this  remark,  and  of  the  frequent  opposition  be- 
tween the  veAiT  and  the  8^/i9(,  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Attic  denii 
were  within  the  city.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  city  demi  were  outside  the 
walls  when  the  demi  were  established  by  Cleisthenes, 
but  were  subsequently  included  within  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  city  by  Themistocles. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  to  all  the 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaeum,  for  example, 
as  well  as  others,  must  have  been  included  within 
the  city  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  A  Uttle  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  division  of  the  city  into  the  demi  iVom 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  by  Cleisthenes. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  enrolled 
in  some  demus,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  demi. 
Hence  the  city  must  have  been  formed  by  Cleisthenes 
into  one  or  more  demi;  for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  would  have  belonged  to  no  demus,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
were  few,  and  Iiad  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  city.  For  administrative  purposes  the  city 
was  divided  into  jvw/luu  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
bemg  called  KufiTtrcu.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Nub.  966, 
Lysistr.  5 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kal/uoi.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ci^  demi :  — 

1.  Cerameicns  (KtpafittKot  ;  £th.  Kfpafuis), 
divided  into  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicu-. 
The  Inner  Cerameicus  has  been  already  described, 
and  the  Outer  Cerameicus  is  spoken  of  below.  [Si^e 
p.  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Woidswonh 
maintains  (p.  171)  that  the  terra  Inner  Cerameicus 
was  used  only  by  hter  writers,  and  that  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterward}<^ 
there  was  only  one  Cerameicus,  namely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  tliis  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antiphon,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Cerameici 
(ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.),  and  of  Phanodemus,  who 
stated  that  the  Leocorium  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cerameicus  (ap.  Harpocrat>.  «.  v.  AtmKSpiotr). 

2.  Melite  (McX/n;:  Eth  MeKireis\  was  a  demus 
of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  west  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus. 
The  ej^t  limits  of  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
hilly  district  in  tlie  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  the 
Museium,  and  indiuling  within  it  the  separate  demi 
of  Scambonidae  and  Collytus.  Melite  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  dty,  and  contained 
several  temples  as  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Melite  were  the  Hephaesteium,  the  Eury- 
saceinm,  the  Colonus  Agomeos  [respecting  these 
Uiree,  see  p.  298];  Uie  temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 
cacus  [see  p.  296,  a] ;  the  Melanippeium,  in  which 
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22  feet  hetan  the  gate  of  the  indMare,  which  ww 
376  feet  long,  and  252  broad;  roand  the  inside  of 
it,  at  a  difltauoe  of  23  feet  from  the  wall,  are  vestigee 
of  a  colonnade.  In  tlie  northern  wall,  which  still 
exists,  are  the  remains  of  one  huge  quadrangular 
reoess  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircular  recesses  nearly  equal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  church  of  Megili  Panaghia, 
which  stands  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  in^ 
clobure,  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  consisting  on  one  side  of  a  ruined  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  an  architrave  supported  by  a 
pilaster,  and  three  oolonms  of  the  Ikxic  order,  1  foot 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  somewhat  declining 
period  of  art. ....  The  general  plan  was  evidently 
that  of  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
having  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  work  of  Iladrum  which 
coutuned  atoae,  a  colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 

a  libraiy The  building  near  the  centre  of 

the  quadrangle,  which  was  converted  into  a  church 
of  the  PanaghU,  may  have  been  the  Patitlieon.  .  .  . 
Possibly  also  the  temple  of  Hera  and.  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  iuclosure." 
(Leake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

E.  Fourth  Fart  of  the  Route  ofPautanias. — From 
the  Prytaneium  to  the  Stadium^  (Paus.  i.  18. 
§  4-19.) 

Pausanias  went  straight  from  the  Prytaneium  to 
the  Olympieium,  between  which  buildings  he  notices 
these  objects,  the  Ten^ple  of  Sarapis,  die  place  of 
meeting  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  and  the  Temple 
of  EUeithjfia.  After  describing  the  Olympieium, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythiu«, 
and  of  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Pythium  (UvBtoy) 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athens. 
We  know  from  Thucydides  (u.  15)  that  it  was  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  O'ympieimn,  and  from 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404),  that  the  MU^ied  bdosures  of 
the  two  temples  were  only  separated  by  a  wall,  upon 
which  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapaeus.  The 
Delphinium  (AeA^d'tof)  was  apparently  near  the 
Pythium.  It  was  also  a  temple  of  great  antiquity, 
being  said  to  have  been  founded  by  A^eus.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  one  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
cases  oi  homicide,  called  t^  /rl  AcA4^iy(^.  (Plut. 
Thee.  12,  18;  Pollux,  viiL  119;  Paus.  i.  28.  §  10.) 

Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  The  Gardens  (oi 
K^wot),  which  must  have  been  situated  east  of  the 
aoove-roentioned  temples,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ihssus.  In  this  locality  was  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite :  the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  "  Af^ro- 
dite  in  the  Gardens,"  by  Alcamenes,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  piece:!  of  statuary  in  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  zzxvL  5.  s.  4;  Lucian,  Jmag.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
(/.  c),  misled  by  the  name  "  Gardens,**  places  this 
statue  outside  the  walla;  but  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (i.  27. 
§  3)  that  it  was  in  tlie  city. 

Pausanias  then  visits  the  Cynoearget  and  X^- 
eettwi,  both  of  which  were  tdtuated  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  below  in  the  account  of  the 
Buburbs  of  the  city.  From  the  Lyceium  he  returns 
to  the  city,  and  mentions  the  Altar  ofBoreae^  who 
carried  off  Oreithyia  from  the  banks  <tf  the  Ilissus, 
and  the  Altar  of  the  Ilistian  MuseSj  both  altars 
being  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  (Comp.  Plat 
Phaedr.  c.  6;  Herod,  vii.  189.)  The  altar  of 
Boroas  is  described  by  Plato  (/.  c.)  as  opposite  the 
temjjkle  of  Artemis  Agrotera,  which  probably  stands 
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upon  the  site  cf  the  church  of  Stavronieoos  Pciroi. 
To  the  east  of  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  sitar  of 
the  Ilissian  Mnaea.  In  1676  Spon  and  Wliekr 
observed,  about  fifty  yards  aljove  the  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  fonndatinis  of  a  drcnUr  temple,  which 
had,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stuart. 
This  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  Ilissisn  Muses, 
for  though  Pausanias  only  mentions  an  altar  of  th^e 
goddesses,  there  may  have  been  also  a  temple. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus  Pausanias  entered 
the  district  Agrae  or  Agra^  in  which  was  the  Toiipfe 
of  Artemis  Agrotera,  spoken  oi  above.  A  pert  uf 
tlus  district  was  sacred  to  Demeter,  unoe  we  know 
that  the  lesser  Eleusuiian  mysteries  were  cdebnted 
in  Agrae,  and  were  hence  called  vd  4v  'Aypatt. 
(Steph.  B.  t.  V,  "Aypa;  PluL  Demeir.  26.)  Stfr> 
phanus  (^L  c.)  says  that  Agra  was  a  spot  bef«v 
the  city  (rp^  r^r  r^rws),  but  this  appears  tu  be 
only  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  name,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  countiy, 
and  may  be  classed  together  with  the  above-men- 
tioned error  of  Pliny  about  the  gardens.  The  Pi- 
nathenaic  Stadium  was  also  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing whidi  [see  p.  292],  Pao-sanias  retraces  lii« 
steps  to  the  PrytaneiuiiL  He  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  liill  Ardettui  ('ApSirrr^s),  situated  abt^ve  the 
Stadium,  where  the  IMcasts  were  sworn.  (Uarpocrat, 
Hesych.,  Suid.  «.  v.;  Pollux,  viii.  122.)  The  high 
ground  oi  Agrae  appean  to  have  been  called  Uelicuo 
in  ancient  times.  (Cleidemus,  ap.  Bekker,  Anecd. 
Graec,  i.  p.  326.) 

F.  Fifth  PaH  of  the  Route  ^ Pau»ttmaM.^Frm 
the  Prgtameuim  to  the  Propglaea  of  the  Jenh 
polis.  (Pans.  i.  20—22.  §  3.) 

In  this  part  of  his  route  Pausanias  went  roand 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Acropolis. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytaneium,  he  went  down 
the  Sirtet  of  the  Tr^pode,  which  led  to  the  Lesaeom 
or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus.  The  position  of 
this  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Choragic  Mo- 
nument of  Lysicrates  [see  p.  291],  ud  by  a  number 
of  small  churclies,  which  probably  occupy  the  plsi-c 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Lenaeum,  which  con- 
tained two  temples  of  Diunysus,  and  which  was 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  situated  in  the  district 
called  Limnae.  It  was  here  that  the  Dioiir&i»c 
festival,  called  Leimea,  was  celebrated.  (Thuc  iL  15; 
Diet,  of  AnL  p.  411,  b.  2tid  ed.)  The  Lenaeum 
must  be  placed  immediately  below  the  theatre  to  the 
south.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  Odeivm  of  Perides.  Its  nte 
is  accurately  determined  by  Vitruvins,  who  »p 
(v.  9),  that  it  Uy  on  tne  left  hand  to  persons 
oomiug  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeinm,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  building  with 
this  name  near  the  Ilissus,  was  built  by  Pericks, 
and  its  roof  is  said  to  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (PluL  Per.  13.)  It  was  borat 
during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  b.  c.  85,  bat 
was  rebuilt  by  Aiiobarzancs  IL,  king  of  Cappadoda, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  B.a  63.  (Appian, 
B.  Mithr,  38;  Vitaruv.  L  c;  Bockh,  No.  357;  l^- 
of  Ant.  pp.  822,  823,  2nd  ed.)  All  traces  of  this 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  some 
remains  of  a  sncoessioin  of  arches,  which  Leake  con 
jectures  may  have  belonged  to  a  portico,  built  by 
Ilerodes  Atticns,  for  the  purpose  of  a  covered  cow- 
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nmniratirfli  between  the  theatre  and  the  Odeium  of 
Herodes.  Perhaps  they  are  the  remains  of  the 
Porticua  Evmentaj  which  appears  from  Vitniviiis 
(/.  c.)  to  have  been  close  to  the  theatre.  For  an 
account  of  the  theatre  itself,  see  p.  284. 

In  proceedinjE^  from  the  theatre  Pansanias  first 
mentions  the  TonA  of  Taioa  or  Calos^  below  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  Daedalos 
is  said  to  have  hurled  him  down.     Pau>ianias  next 
comes  to  the  Aaclepieium  or  Temple  of  Asclepitu, 
which  stood  immediately  above  the  Odeium  of  He- 
rodes Atticus.     Its  site  is  determined  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  contained  a  fountain  of  water,  celebrated 
as  the  fountain  at  which  Ares  slew  Halirrhothius, 
the  son  of  Poseidon.     Pausanias  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  since  this  building  was 
not  erected  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  Athens. 
[See  p.  286.]      Next  to  the  Asclepieium  Pausa- 
nias, in  his  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  passed  by  the 
Temple  of  Tlwmie^  with  the  Totnb  of  Hippolyttu 
in  front  of  it,  the  Temple  of  AphrofUte  Pandetmu 
and  Peithoj  and  the  Temple  of  Ge  Cwoiropkus  and 
Demeter  Chloe     At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demus,  Pansanias  was  again  close  to  the  statues  of 
UannodiuB  and  Aristogeiton.    [See  p.  297,  a.]    The 
proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tomb  of  Hip[X)lytu8 
is  alluded  to  by  Euripides  (BippoL  29,  seq.).     The 
temple  of  Ge  and  Demeter  was  probably  sitnated 
beneath  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.     At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  snppoiting  the  platform  uf  the  latter 
temple,  there  are  two  doors,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  conducting  into  a  small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrine  of  Ge  and  Demeter.  It  was  situated 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  travelled,  just  before  he 
commenced  the  direct  ascent  to  the  Propylaea;  and 
from  being  placed  within  a  wall,  which  formed  one 
of  the  defences  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  (Soph,  ad  Oed.  CoL 
1600;  Suid.  «.v.  Kovparpo^s  P^.)     The  position 
of  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
Lysi^itrata  of  Aristophanes  (829),  where,  the  Athe- 
nian women  being  in  poesesnon  of  the  Acro[iolis, 
Lysistrata  suddenly  perceives  a  man  at  the  temple 
of  Demeter  Chloe  approaching  the  citadel: 

AT.     *Io^,  iohf  ywcuKfs  .... 

Avip*  Mp*  6pA  TpoaiSyra  .... 
rr.     now  «•  icrlv^  iirrls  iirri;    AT.  Tapd  rh 

The  Eieutimum,  wliich  Pausanias  had  mentioned 
(i.  14.  §  3)  in  the  description  uf  his  second  route 
[see  p.  297,  b],  Leake  conjectttres  to  have  been  the 
great  cavern  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Eleubinium  is 
said  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Protr^t,  P>  13, 
Sylbnrg),  and  Amobius  (adv.  GerU.  vi.  p.  193, 
Maire)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Kleusininm  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15) 
and  Xenophon  {Bipparek,  3),  but  without  any 
positive  indication  of  its  site. 

G.  Siapth  PaH  of  the  BofUe  qf  Paueanias.—The 
Acr^ypolitf  Areiopagiu  and  Academy.  (Puus. 
i.  22.  §  4—30.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
descending  from  it  Pausanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Pan  and  the  Areiopagus  [see  pp.  286, 281],  and  the 
place  near  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  ship  was  kept, 
which  was  dragged  through  the  city  in  the  great 
Panathenaic  festival,  surmounted  by  the  Peplus  of 
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Athena  as  a  sail  (i.  29.  §  I).  He  then  proceeds 
through  Dipylum  to  the  outer  Cerameicus  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  Utter  are  spoken  of  under  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

H.  Districts  of  the  Asty, 

It  18  remarked  by  Isocrates  that  the  dty  was  di- 
vided into  K&iuu  and  the  country  into  S^/ioi  (8t«A($/iff- 
voi  T^if  /t«K  xiXw  KOfT^  K^/JULSf  riiv  8i  X'h'**^  iwrd 
Hfu>vs^  Areop.  p.  149,  ed.  Stcph.).  In  consequence 
of  tliis  remark,  and  of  the  frequent  opposition  be- 
tween the  vdKts  and  the  8^/i9i,  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Attic  demi 
were  within  the  city.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  oontraij  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  city  demi  were  outside  the 
walls  when  the  demi  were  establi.5hed  by  Cleisthenes, 
but  were  subsequently  hicluded  within  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  city  by  Themistocles. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  to  all  the 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaeum,  for  example, 
as  weD  as  others,  must  have  been  included  within 
the  city  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  A  little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  division  of  the  city  into  the  demi  from 
the  first  institntion  of  the  bitter  by  Cleisthenes. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  enrolled 
in  some  demus,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  demi. 
Hence  the  city  must  have  been  formed  by  Cleisthenes 
into  one  or  more  demi;  for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  would  have  belonged  to  no  demus,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
were  few,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  city.  For  administrative  purposes  the  city 
was  divided  mto  Koifuu  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
being  called  Kta/iirrai.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Nub.  966, 
Lysittr.  6 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kcifuu.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  city  demi:  — 

1.  Cerameicus  (KtpofitiKot  :  £th.  KepafitTs), 
divided  into  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicu., 
The  Inner  Cerameicus  has  been  already  described, 
and  tlie  Outer  Cerameicus  is  spoken  of  below.  [See 
p.  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  Woidswonh 
maintains  (p.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Cerameicus 
was  used  only  by  later  writers,  and  that  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterwan^ 
there  was  only  one  Cerameicus,  namely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  tliis  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antiphon,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Cerameid 
(»p.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.),  and  of  Phanodemus,  who 
stated  that  the  Leocorium  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cerameicus  (ap.  Harpocrat  «.  v.  AtvKdptop'). 

2.  Melite  (MeAfnj :  £th.  McAircis),  was  a  demus 
of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  west  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus. 
The  e^ftct  limits  of  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained  ; 
but  it  appearo  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
hilly  district  in  tlie  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  the 
Museium,  and  including  within  it  the  separate  dena 
of  Scambonidae  and  CoUytus.  Melite  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  dty,  and  contained 
several  temples  as  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Melite  were  the  Hephaesteium,  the  Eury- 
sacdum,  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  [respecting  these 
three,  see  p.  298];  the  temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 
cacus  [see  p.  296,  a] ;  tlie  Melanippdum,  in  which 
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22  feet  befimc  the  gate  of  the  indoeare,  which  was 
376  fleet  long,  and  252  broad;  roand  the  huiide  of 
it,  at  a  distanoe  of  23  feet  from  the  wall,  are  vestaigee 
of  a  colonnade.  In  the  northern  wall,  which  still 
exists,  are  the  remains  of  one  Ui^  quadrangular 
recess  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircular  recesses  nearly  equal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  church  of  Meg^  Panaghfa, 
which  stands  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  in- 
closure,  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  consisting  on  one  side  of  a  ruined  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  an  architrave  supported  by  a 
pilaster,  and  three  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  1  foot 
9  inches  iu  diameter,  and  of  a  somewhat  declining 
period  of  art. ....  The  general  plan  was  evidently 
that  of  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
having  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  work  of  Hadrian  which 
contained  stoae,  a  colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 
a  library.  ....  The  building  near  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle,  which  was  converted  into  a  church 
of  the  Panaghia,  may  have  been  the  Pantheon.  .  .  . 
Possibly  also  the  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  iudosure." 
(Leake,  p.  256,  soq.) 

E.  Fovrih  Fart  of  ike  Route  ofPausanias. — From 
the  Prytaneium  to  the  Stadium.     (Paus.  i.  18. 

Pausanias  went  straight  from  the  Prytaneium  to 
the  Olympieium,  between  which  buildings  he  notices 
these  objects,  tlie  Temple  of  SarapiSf  Uie  place  of 
meeting  of  Theseus  and  Peirithons,  and  the  Temple 
of  EUeithifia.  After  describing  the  Olympieium, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius, 
and  of  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Pythiwn  (U^iov) 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athens. 
We  know  from  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  that  it  was  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Olympieimn,  and  from 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404),  that  the  Mcred  mdosures  of 
the  two  temples  were  only  separated  by  a  wall,  upon 
which  was  the  idtar  of  Zeus  Astrapaeus.  The 
Delphinium  (AeA^tviof)  was  apparently  near  the 
Pythium.  It  was  also  a  temple  of  great  antiquity, 
being  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aegeus.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  one  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
ca;$ea  of  homidde,  called  rh  iir\  /itKiptvlif,  (Plut. 
Thee.  12,  18;  PoUuz,  viii.  119;  Paus.  i.  28.  §  10.) 

Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  The  Gardens  (pi 
K^roi),  which  must  have  been  situated  east  uf  tlie 
aoove-mentioned  temples,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  lUssus.  In  this  locality  was  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite :  the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  **  Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,"  by  Alcamenes,  was  one  of  the 
most  cdebrated  pieces  of  statuary  in  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4;  Lucian,  Jmag.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
(/.  c),  misled  by  the  name  "  Gardens,"  places  this 
statue  outside  the  walls;  but  we  have  the  exfN'ess 
testimony  of  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (i.  27. 
§  3)  that  it  was  in  the  dty. 

Pausanias  then  visits  tiie  Cyaotargee  and  Lif- 
oeium,  both  of  which  were  situated  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  bdow  in  the  account  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  From  the  Lycdum  he  returns 
to  the  dty,  and  mentions  the  Altar  ofBoreae^  who 
carried  (^  Oreithyia  from  the  banks  of  the  Uissus, 
and  the  AUar  of  the  Jliesian  M%ue$^  both  altars 
bdng  upon  the  banks  of  the  llissus.  (Comp.  Plat 
Phaedr,  c  6;  Herod,  vii.  189.^  The  altar  of 
Boreas  is  described  by  Plato  (/.  &)  as  opposite  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera,  which  probably  stands 
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upon  the  nto  of  the  church  of  Stavronidnos  Petroi. 
To  the  east  of  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  Ihssian  Muses.  In  1676  Spon  and  Wheler 
observed,  about  fifty  yards  above  the  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  foundations  of  a  drcular  temple,  which 
had,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stuart. 
This  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  Uissian  Musa, 
for  though  Pausanias  <xily  mentions  an  altar  of  tlicse 
goddesses,  there  may  have  been  also  a  temple. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Iltssus  Pausanias  entered 
the  district  Agrae  or  Agra^  in  which  was  the  Temjpk 
of  Artemis  Agrotera,  spokot  of  above.  A  part  of 
this  district  was  sacred  to  Demeter,  since  we  know 
that  the  lesser  Eleusuiian  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  Agrae,  and  were  hence  called  vd  iu  'Aypats. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  "A^pa;  Plut  Demetr.  26.)  Ste- 
phanus  (JL  c.)  says  that  Agra  was  a  spot  before 
the  city  (rp^  r^f  riiXcws),  but  tliis  appears  to  be 
only  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  name,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  coantry, 
and  may  be  dassed  together  with  tlie  abore-men- 
tioned  error  of  Pliny  about  the  gardens.  The  Pa- 
natlienaic  Stadium  was  also  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing which  [see  p.  292],  Pausanias  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  Prytaneium.  He  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  Iiill  ArdeUMS  ('ApSirrr^s),  situated  above  the 
Stadium,  where  the  Dicasts  were  sworn.  (Harpocmt, 
Hesych.,  Suid.«:r.;  Pollux,  viii.  122.)  The  hi^h 
ground  of  Agrae  appears  to  have  been  called  UeliciAi 
in  andent  times.  (Clddemus,  ap.  Bekker,  Awtcd, 
Graec,  i.  p.  326.) 

F.  Fifth  Part  of  the  Rouie  t^f  Pausanias,— Frtm 
the  Prgtaneium  to  the  Propglaea  of  the  Jero- 
polis.  (Paus.  i.  20—22.  §  3.) 

In  this  part  of  his  route  Paosaiuas  went  round 
the  eastern  and  southern  aides  of  the  Acropolki. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytaneium,  he  went  down 
the  Street  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  Ler4u;ain 
or  sacred  enclosure  of  DioDjsus.  The  position  of 
this  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Choragic  Mo- 
nument of  Lysicrates  [see  p.  29 1],  imd  by  a  number 
of  small  churches,  which  probably  occupy  the  place 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Lenaeum,  wliich  con- 
tained two  temples  of  Dionysus,  and  which  was 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  situated  in  the  district 
called  Limnae.  It  was  here  that  the  Diouy&iuc 
festival,  called  Leuaea,  was  cdebrated.  (Thuc  iL  15; 
Diet,  of  AnL  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lenarom 
must  be  placed  immediatdy  below  the  theatre  to  the 
south.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  tlie  north-«a»teni  angle  of  the 
Acropdis,  was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles.  Its  site 
is  accuratdy  determined  by  Vitruvius,  who  says 
(v.  9),  that  it  lay  on  toe  left  hand  to  penons 
coming  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeiimi,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  building  with 
this  name  near  the  llissus,  was  built  by  Pericles, 
and  ite  roof  is  said  to  have  been  an  imiUtioo  of 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (Plut  Per.  13.)  It  was  bunt 
during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  b.  c  85,  bat 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobarzanos  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  ii.c.  63.  (Appian, 
B.  Mithr.  38;  Vltruv.  L  c;  Bockh,  No.  357;  Did. 
of  Ant.  pp.  822,  823,  2nd  ed.)  All  traces  of  Uiis 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  some 
remains  of  a  succession  of  arches,  which  Leake  eon 
jectures  may  have  bdonged  to  a  portico,  built  by 
Herodcs  Atticus,  for  the  purpoee  of  a  covered  com* 
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maniratifin  between  the  theatre  mad  the  Uleium  of 
HeiDdes.  Perlups  the/  are  the  rennira  of  the 
Fvrtieut  Emmema^  which  appears  from  VitniTiiu 
{L  c.)  to  hare  been  dose  to  the  theatre.  For  an 
aocoont  of  tlie  theatre  itself,  see  p.  284. 

In  proceeding  from  the  tlieatra  Pansanias  first 
mentiatts  tbe  Tomb  of  Tah*  or  Ccdot,  below  the 
steep  rocks   of  the  AcropolM,  from  which  Dnedalns 
»  said  to  have  hailed  him  down.     Pansanias  next 
comes  to  tlM  Asdepteium  or  Tempk  of  AtcUpUu^ 
which  stood  immediatelj  above  the  Odeinm  of  He- 
njdes  Atticas.     Its  site  is  detennined  bj  the  state- 
ment that  it  contained  a  foontain  of  water,  celebrated 
15  the  fimntain  at  which  Ares  slew  Halirrhothios, 
the  Mn  of  Poseidon.     Pansanias  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  since  this  building  was 
not  erected  when  he  wrote  hb  account  of  Athens. 
[r«e  p.  286.]      Next  to  the  Asclepieinm  Pausa- 
iRM,  in  his  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  passed  by  the 
Tempit  of  ThemUy  with  tiie  Toah  of  Hippobftm 
in  front  of  it,  the  TVmpfe  of  Aphrodite  Fandemui 
amdPtiiha,  and  the  Temple  of  Ge  Cwrotropkut  mid 
(kmeUr  CUoe     At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
d^nits,  Paosamas  was  again  close  to  the  statoes  of 
Uannodina  and  Aristogeiton.    [See  p.  297,  a.]    The 
proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tomb  of  Hip|Jol]rtos 
is  alluded  to  by  Euripides  {BippoL  29,  seq.).     The 
tenple  of  Ge  and  I^ieter  was  pn^bably  situated 
beneath  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.     At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  saj^Mirtiiig  the  platform  uf  the  latter 
traii4e,  there  are  two  doon,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  cooductii^  into  a  small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  ahrine  of  Ge  and  Demeter.  It  was  situated 
<m  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller,  just  before  he 
eonmenccd  the  direct  ascent  to  the  Propylaea;  and 
from  bciBg  placed  within  a  wall,  which  fbnned  one 
of  the  drfcDces  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometimes 
described  aa  a  part  of  the  hitter.  (Soph,  ad  Oed.  Col. 
1600;  Sn&d.  s.  v.  Kovporpo^s  Pq.)     The  position 
of  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
Lysirtxata  Of  Aristophanes  (829),  where,  the  Athe- 
nian wamen  being  m  possesaon  of  the  Acropolis, 
Lyststrata  suddenly  perceives  a  man  at  the  temple 
of  Doneter  CbkS  approaching  the  citadel : 

AT.     lov,  «o6,  ywaucts  .... 

ArSp'  ftySp*  SpA  xpoatiSmix  .... 
Dr.     IIov  V  Irrly,  terris  iorl^    AT.  irapd  rh 

The  FlemJnittm,  which  Pansanias  had  mentioned 
(L  14.  §  3)  in  the  description  of  his  second  route 
[see  IK  S97,  bJ,  Leake  oonjectares  to  have  been  the 
great  oavcm  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis,  llie  £lem»inium  is 
said  by  Clonens  of  Alexandria  {ProtrepL  p.  13, 
Syfbnig),  and  Arnobios  (ado.  (went.  vi.  p.  193, 
Maxre)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Elcnsmiam  is  abo  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (U.  15) 
and  Xenophon  (Bipparek,  3),  but  without  any 
positive  in£catioo  of  its  site. 

a  Sixth  Pari  of  the  Bonte  qf  Patuaniru.—The 
AeropoUt,  Areiopague  and  Academy.  (Puud. 
L  22.  I  4—^30.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
desoendii^  firaoi  it  Paoaanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Pan  and  the  AreiopBgas  [see  pp.  286, 281],  and  the 
place  near  the  Areiopagtis,  whore  the  ship  was  kept, 
which  was  dragged  through  the  city  in  the  great 
festiral,  somaounted  by  the  Peplus  of 
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Athena  as  a  sail  (i.  29.  §  1).  He  tlien  proceeds 
through  Dipylum  to  the  outer  Ceranmcus  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  Utter  are  spoken  of  under  the 
suburbs  of  tlie  city. 

H.  DUtricU  of  ihe  Aety, 

It  is  remarked  by  Isocrates  that  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  KAfuu  and  the  oountiy  into  S^^oi  (8icA^/*f- 
voi  Tipr  ftiy  v6\uf  fcord  K^fua,  r^r  Hi  X^!»poM  irard 
9^fiovf,  Areop.  p.  149,  ed.  Ste[rfi.).  In  oxisequenie 
of  this  remark,  and  of  the  frequent  opposition  be- 
tween the  veAif  and  the  8^/i9i,  it  was  fwmerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Attic  denii 
were  within  the  city.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  city  demi  wers  outside  the 
walls  when  the  demi  were  establi«hed  by  Cleisthenes, 
but  were  subsequently  included  within  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  city  by  Themistocles. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  to  all  the 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaeum,  for  example, 
as  well  as  others,  must  have  been  included  nithin 
the  city  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  A  little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  division  of  the  city  into  the  demi  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  by  Cleisthenes. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  enrolled 
in  some  demus,  and  tliat  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  demi. 
Hence  the  city  must  have  been  formed  by  Cleisthenes 
into  (Hie  or  more  demi;  for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dty  would  have  belonged  to  no  demos,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
were  few,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  city.  For  administrative  purposes  the  city 
was  divided  into  Kufuu  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
being  called  icwfi^cu.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Nub,  966, 
Lygietr.  5 ;  He^ych.  «.  v.  K£fjuu.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dty  demi:  — 

1.  Cerameicus  (KfpofMiKos  :  £th.  KtpafitTs), 
divided  into  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicu  • 
The  Inner  Cerameicus  has  been  already  described, 
and  tlie  Outer  Cerameicus  is  spoken  of  below.  [See 
p.  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Wordsworth 
maintains  (p.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Cerameicus 
was  used  only  by  kter  writers,  and  that  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterward>y 
there  was  only  one  Cerameicus,  namely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  tliis  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tm- 
tiraony  of  Antiphon,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Cerameici 
(ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.),  and  of  Phanodemus,  who 
stated  that  the  Loocorinm  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cerameicus  (ap.  Harpocrat  «.  v.  A«wic<$piov). 

2.  Melite  (McA/n;:  £th.  McAircIs),  was  a  demus 
of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  west  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus. 
The  e^^  limits  oif  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
hilly  district  in  the  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  the 
Museium,  and  indnding  within  it  the  sepaxate  denii 
of  Scambonidae  and  Collytus.  Melite  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  populotis  parts  of  the  dty,  and  contained 
several  temples  as  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Melite  were  the  Hephaesteium,  the  Eury- 
saceinm,  the  Colonus  Agorseus  [respecting  these 
three,  see  p.  298] ;  tlie  temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 
cacus  [see  p.  296,  a] ;  the  Meknippdum,  in  wliich 
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MeUnippus,  thB  son  of  TheMUS,  was  buried  (Har- 
pocxat  «.  V,  McXaylwffioi');  the  temple  of  Athena 
Aristobnla,  built  by  Thenustocles  near  his  own  boose 
(Plat  Them,  22);  the  house  of  Callias  (Plat  Par- 
men,  p.  126,  a.;  Schol.  ad  Ariitoph.  Ran.  504); 
the  house  of  Phodon,  which  still  existed  in  Plu- 
tarch's time  (Plat  Phoc,  18);  and  a  building, 
called  the  '*  House  of  the  Melitians,"  in  which  trar 
gedies  were  rehearsed.  (Hesych.  Phot.  Lex,  t,  v. 
MfXtT^wy  olicos.)  This  is,  perhaps,  the  same 
theatre  as  the  one  in  which  Aesohines  played  the 
part  of  Oenomaus,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  Collytus  (Harpocrat  s.  v,  "laxtuf^s ; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Ae$ch^\  since  the  distnct  of  Melite,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  subsequently  included  the 
demos  of  Collytus.  It  is  probable  that  this  theatre 
is  the  one  of  which  the  remains  of  a  great  part  of 
the  semicircle  are  still  visible,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  .of  Pnyx.  The  Meli- 
tian  Gate  at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  city  were  so  called, 
as  leading  to  the  district  Melite.  [See  p.  263,  b.] 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  11)  speaks  of  an  "  oppidum  Melite," 
which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  fortress  of 
the  Macedonians,  erected  on  the  hill  Mnseium. 
[See  p.  284,  a.] 

3.  ScamboMdae  (iMait^vittu)^  a  demus  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Leontis.  In  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Pausaniaa  (L  38.  §  2)  Miiller  placed 
this  demos  near  Eleusis;  but  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  city  demi.  It  was  probably  in- 
cluded within  the  district  of  Melite,  and  occupied 
the  Hills  of  the  Nymphs  and  of  Pnyx.  Its  con- 
nexion with  Melite  is  intimated  by  the  legend,  tiiat 
Melite  derived  its  name  from  Mdite,  a  daughter  of 
Myrmex,  and  the  wife  of  Hercules  ;  and  that 
this  Myrmex  gave  his  name  to  a  street  in  Scam- 
bonidae.  (Harpocrat  «.  f>,  lAtKirn ;  Hesych.,  «.  v. 
MvpfxriKos  &Tpair({r;  comp.  AristoiJi.  Thesm.  100; 
and  Phot  Lex.)  This  street,  however,  the  "  Street 
of  Ants,**  did  not  derive  its  name  from  a  hero,  but 
from  its  being  crooked  and  narrow,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  streets  to  have  been  in  this  hilly  district 
Scambonidae,  also,  probably  derived  its  name  from 
ihe  same  circumstance  (from  o-icafttf({f,  "  crooked.") 

4.  CoUytm  (KoXAurJf,  not  KQkvTr6s :  Eth, 
KoAAirrers),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  already  said,  sometimes 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Melite.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (i.  p.  65)  that  Col- 
lytus and  Melite  were  adjacent,  but  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  accurately  marked,  a  passage 
which  both  Leake  and  Wordsworth  have  erroneously 
supposed  to  mean  that  these  places  had  precise 
boundaries.  (It  is  evident,  however,  that  Colly tas 
and  Melite  are  quoted  as  an  example  of  /i^  ivrw 
ijcptSvp  Spvv.)  Wordsworth,  moreover,  remarks 
that  it  was  the  least  respectable  quarter  in  the 
whole  of  Athens:  but  we  know,  on  the  coDtrary, 
that  it  was  a  favourite  place  of  residence.  Hence 
Plutarch  says  (de  Extil  6,  p.  601),  '*  neit)ier  do 
all  Athenians  mhabit  Collytus,  nor  Corinthians 
Craneium,  nor  Spartens  Pitane,"  Craneium  and 
Pitane  being  two  favourite  localities  in  Corinth  and 
Sparta  respectively.  It  is  described  by  Himerius 
(ap.  Phot  Cod.  243,  p.  375,  Bekker),  as  a  irrt- 
yonro's  (which  does  not  mean  a  narrow  street,  but 
simply  a  street,  comp.  Diod.  xii.  10;  Hesych.  «. «.), 
situated  in  the  centre  q{  the  ci^,  and  much  valued 
for  ite  use  of  the  market  (iyopat  xp*^^  riiju&iuvos)^ 
by  which  words  we  are  probably  to  undentand  that 
It  was  oonvenientiy  situated  for  the  use  of  the  market. 
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Forchhanmier  plaoee  CoUytns  between  the  hills  of 
Pnyx  and  Museiam,  in  which  case  the  exprossiaD  of 
ite  being  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  must  not  be 
interpreted  strictly.  The  same  writer  also  supposes 
cr*wir6s  not  to  signify  a  street,  but  the  whole 
district  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museiam,  in- 
cluding the  slopes  of  those  hills.  Leake  thinks  that 
Collytus  bordered  upon  Diomeia,  and  aooordingly 
places  it  between  Melite  and  Diomeia;  but  the  au- 
thority to  which  he  refen  would  point  to  an  opposite 
condnsicm,  namely,  that  Collytus  and  Diomeia  were 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city.  We  are  told 
that  Collytus  was  the  &ther  of  Diomus,  the  fiivoarite 
of  Hercules;  and  that  some  of  the  MeUtenses,  under 
the  guidance  of  Diomus,  migrated  from  MeUte,  and 
settled  in  the  spot  called  Diomeia,  from  their  leader, 
where  they  celebrated  the  Metageitnia,  in  memory 
of  their  origin.  (Plat  dfi  ExnL  L  c.\  Steph.  B. «.  v. 
Ai4J^cia ;  Hesych.  «.  v.  Aio/Micts.)  This  l^end 
confirms  the  preceding  account  of  Collytas  being 
situated  in  Melite.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
was  a  theatre  in  Collytus,  in  which  Aeschines  played 
the  part  of  Oenomaus;  and  we  are  also  told  that  be 
Uved  in  this  district  45  years.  (Aesch.  Ep.  5.) 
Collytas  was  also  the  residence  of  Timon,  the  mis- 
anthrope (Lucian,  TVmon,  7,  44),  and  was  cele- 
brated as  tiie  demus  of  Plato. 

5.  Cydaihenaeutn  {KuZaB-iivaiov :  Eth,  KwSaOn- 
faifftf),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  PandioiuB. 
(Harp.  Suid.  Steph.  Phot)  The  name  b  apparently 
Gumpounded  of  Kvhos  **  glory,'*  and  ^KOifinuos^  and  is 
hence  explained  by  Hesychius  (s.  v.)  as  &8o(of 
'A^voibs.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  as  Leake 
has  suggested,  that  this  demos  occupied  the  The- 
seian  city,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
parte  a4Jaoent  to  it  on  ^e  south  and  soath-east. 
(Leake,  p.  443;  Miiller,  Dor.  vol. ii.  p.  72,  tnnsl) 

6.  Diomeia  (At<{ucia :  Eth.  Ato/Mis),  a  demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  A^^eia,  consiBtiagr  like 
Cerameicos,  of  an  Outer  and  an  Inner  Diomeia. 
The  Inner  Diomeia  comprised  the  eastern  part  of 
dty,  and  gave  ite  nanne  to  one  of  the  city-gates  in 
this  quarter.  In  the  Outer  Diomeia  was  situated 
the  Cynoearges.  (Steph.,  Suid.  «.  v.  Aid/UM;  He- 
sych. «.  V.  AiofUis ;  Steph.,  Hesych.  s.  r.  Kvn^ 
<rap7C9 ;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Ran.  664 ;  Pint  de 
ExaiL  L  c.)  The  Outer  Diomeia  oouM  not  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  walls,  since  the  demos 
Alopece  was  dose  to  Cynosar^,  and  only  eleven  or 
twelve  stadia  frwn  the  walls  of  the  ci^.  (Herod. 
V.  63;  Aesch.  c.  Tim.  p.  119,  Reiske.) 

7.  CoeU  (KoUn),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis.  It  lay  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  dty,  in  the  valley  between  tLe  Mrseiom  and 
the  biUs  on  the  southern  side  of  HJasna.  In  this 
district,  just  outeide  the  Melitian  gate,  were  the 
sepulchres  of  Thncydides  and  CimoD.  [For  aotho- 
rities,  see  p.  263.] 

8.  Ceirtadae  (KcipiiScu),  a  demos  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Harpocxmt,  Suid.,  Stepb. 
B.,  Hesych.  «.  v.)  The  position  of  this  demos 
is  uncertain;  but  Sauppe  brings  forward  msnj 
arguments  to  prove  that  It  was  within  the  atr 
w^ls.  In  this  district,  and  perhane  near  the  Me- 
troum,  was  the  Bi(fM(0por,  into  which  criminals  were 
cast  (For  authorities,  see  Sauppe,  pp- 17, 18.) 

9.  Agrae  (^Kypiuy,  was  situated  souUi  of  the 
Hissus,  and  in  the  S£.  of  the  dtj.  Bespecting  its 
site,  see  p.  300,  b.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
separate  demus,  and  was  perhaps  induded  in  the 
demus  of  Agryle,  which  was  situated  sooth  of  it 
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IOl  Lumme  (Aifumty,  mm  a  district  to  the  aonth 
cf  the  Acropolis,  in  wliich  the  temple  of  Diunjsiw 
ms  flxtoeteiL  (Thac.  ii.  15.)  It  was  not  a  demns, 
as  stated  hj  the  Scholiast  on  Callimachns  {ff.  in 
Dd,  1 7S),  who  has  mistaken  the  Limnae  of  Meaaenia 
fiir  the  r.ii¥iimw  of  Athens. 

CWomw,  which  we  hsTe  spoken  of  as  a  hill  in 
the  dty,  is  maintained  by  &mppe  to  have  been  a 
•eparate  dGmus;  but  see  above,  p.  298,  b. 

The  Eaboean  cities  of  Eretria  and  Hiwtiaea  were 
said  bj  some  to  hare  been  named  from  Attic  denu 
(Scntb.  X.  p.  445);.  and  from  another  passage  of 
SCnbo  (z.  p.  447)  it  has  been  iniiened  tlut  the  8o> 
called  New  Agon  occupied  the  site  of  Eretria.  [See 
p.  298,  b.]  It  is  doabtfol  whether  Eretria  was 
■toatad  in  the  city;  and  at  all  events  it  is  not  men- 
tiooed  elsewheie,  either  bj  writers  or  inscriptions,  as 
adensasL 

Biraqifrting  the  citv  doni  the  best  acooant  is  given 
br  Sttoppe,  De  Denm  Urbanit  Athenarumj  Wei- 
Boar,  1846. 

X>   SUBUBBS  OP  TUB   CiTT. 

1.  Tlie  (hUer  Ceramacnt  and  the  Aeaden^, — 

The  road  to  the  Academy  ('AjroSiifiia),  which  was 

disttant  six  or  eight  stadia  from  the  gate  named 

Dipylnm,    ran    throogh  the    Oater    Cerameicos. 

(LW.  zxxL  24;  Thnc  vi.  57;  Plat.  Farm,  2;  Pint 

Smil  14;  Cic  <i8  Fm.  t.  1 ;  Lucian,  Sqfth.  2.)     It 

is  ealled  by  Thoeydides  the  most  beautiful  suburb 

of  the  city  (^1  T»v  KaXXiarav  wpoacrrciov  rqt  v^ 

Xc«f ,  Thuc  ii.  84).    On  each  side  of  the  road  were 

the  monameiits  of  illustrious  Athenian.",  especially 

of  those  who  Imd  fidlen  m  battle;  fee  the  Outer 

Cerazneicos  was  the  plaoe  of  burial  for  all  persons 

who  were  honoured  with  a  public  fbmeral.    Hence 

we  read  in  Aristophanes  (Jves,  395): — 

6  Ktpafi^uchs  B4^€Tu  v6. 

Over  each  tomb  was  placed  a  pillar,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  dead  and  of  their  demi.  (Pans.  i. 
29.  §  4;  eosnp.  Cic  de  Leg.  iL  26.)  In  this  lo- 
eaitty  was  faaad  an  interesting  inscription,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  containing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  fidlen  at  Potidaea,  B.  c.  432. 

The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  hero  Academns,  sod  was  afterwiuds  converted 
into  a  gymnasium.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
by  Hipparehus,  and  was  adorned  by  Cimon  with 
walks,  groTUs,  and  fountains.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  7; 
Suid.  s.  «.  'hrudpxwrttxioy;  Plut  rtm.  13.)  The 
beauty  of  the  plane  trees  and  olive  plantations  was 
partifflilariy  oeld>rated.  (Plin.  zii.  1.  s.  5.)  Be- 
fore the  entraDce  wore  a  statue  and  an  altar  of  Love, 
and  within  the  indosure  were  a  temple  of  Athena, 
and  altars  of  the  Muses,  Prometheus,  Hercules,  &g. 
(Paos.  i  30.  §  1.)  It  was  firam  the  altar  of  Pro- 
metheus that  the  race  of  the  Laropade^oria  C(»n- 
mcnoed.  The  Academy  was  the  place  where  Plato 
taught,  who  posseasfd  a  small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
boorfaood,  which  was  lus  usual  place  of  residence. 
^  La&t  L  c;  AeHan,  F.  H,  is.  10.)  His 
conrinned  to  teach  in  the  same  spot,  and 
hence  called  the  Academic  philoeoj^MTs.  It 
eontiBiied  to  be  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  philosophy, 
and  was  spared  by  the  enemy  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who,  during  the  si^e  of  Athens,  caused  its 
«elebnited  groves  to  be  cat  down,  in  order  to  obtain 
tanber  far  the  oonstntctMn  of  his  militaiy  machines. 


(Pint  iSMI.  12 ;  Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  The  Academy, 
however,  was  replanted,  and  continued  to  ei^oy  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
Near  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Academy  were 
the  Moriae,  or  sacred  olives,  whidi  were  derived  from 
the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erechtheium.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  fint  olive  tree 
planted  in  Attica,  and  one  of  the  Moriae  was  shown 
to  Pausanios  as  the  second.  They  were  under  the 
guardianship  of  Zeus  Morins.  (Comp.  Suid.  «.  o. 
Mopi'cu;  Schol.  ad  Soph,  Oed.  CoL  730.)  A  little 
way  beyond  the  Academy  was  the  hill  oif  Colonus, 
immortalised  by  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles;  and  be- 
tween the  two  places  were  the  tomb  of  Plato  and 
the  tower  of  Timon.  (Paus.  i.  30.  §§  3,  4.)  The 
name  of  Akadhimia  is  still  attached  to  this  spot. 
'^  It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some  water-courses 
from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettos  are  consumed  in  gar- 
dens and  olive  plantations.  These  waten  still  cause 
the  spot  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  situ- 
ations near  Athens  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  pot- 
herbs, and  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  verdure  when 
all  the  surrounding  plain  is  parched  with  the  heat 
of  summer."     (Leake,  p.  195.) 

2.  Cj/nosargea  (Kur6<r9fy*s).  was  a  sanctuaiy  of 
Heronles  and  a  gymnasium,  sittuted  to  the  east  (k 
the  city,  not  far  from  the  gate  Diomeia.  It  u  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  white  dog,  which 
carried  off  part  of  the  victim,  when  sacrifices  were 
first  offered  by  Diomus  to  Heroule  .  (Paus.  L  19. 
§  3;  Herod,  v.  63,  vi.  116;  Pint  Them.  1;  Har- 
pocrat.  «.  V.  'HpdxKtm;  Hesych.  Suid.  Steph.  B. 
«.  r.  Kvv^apy€s.^  Antuthenes,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school,  taught  in  the  Cynosaiges.  (Diog.. 
LaSrt  vi.  13.)  It  was  surrounded  by  a  grove,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  together  with  the  trees  of 
the  neighbouring  Lyceium,  when  he  encamped  at 
this  spot  in  his  invasion  of  Attica  in  b.  c.  200. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  24.)  Since  Cynossrges  was  near  a 
rising  ground  (Isocr.  Vit.  X,  OraL  p.  838),  Leake 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Mount  Lycabettus,  near  the  point  where  the  arch 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  formerly 
stood.  The  name  of  this  gymnasium,  like  that  of 
the  Academy,  was  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
buildings,  which  thus  formed  a  suburb  of  the  dty. 
(Forchhammer,  p.  368.) 

3.  Ljfceium  (A^icciok),  a  gymnasium  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Lyceins,  and  surrounded  with  lofty  plane 
tr?es,  was  lUso  situated  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Cynoearges.  It  was  the 
chief  of  the  Athouan  gyn^nasia,  and  was  adorned 
by  Peisistratus,  Pericles,  and  Lycuigus.  (Paus.  i. 
19.  §  3;  Xen.  Hipp,  3.  §  6;  Hesych.  Harpocrat* 
Suid.  «.  V.  \iK9iov,)  The  Lyceium  was  the  place 
in  which  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  taught,  who 
were  called  Peripatetics,  from  their  practice  of  walk- 
ing in  this  gymnasium  while  delivering  their  lec- 
tures. (Diog.  Laert.  v.  5;  Cic  Acad.  QuaeeL  i.  4.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lyceium  was  a  fountain 
of  the  hero  Panops,  near  which  was  a  small  gate  of 
the  aty,  which  must  have  stood  between  the  gates 
Diocharis  and  Diomoa.    (Plat.  Lgt,  1;  Hesych. 

4.  Lycabettut  (AvKaCi}TT^f),  was  the  name  of 
the  lofty  insulated  mountain  overhanging  the  city 
on  its  north-eastern  side,  and  now  called  the  Hill  of 
SL  George^  from  the  churoh  of  St.  George  on  its 
summit.  [See  p.  255,  a.]  This  hill  was  identified 
by  the  ancient  geographere  with  Anchesmus  (^Ay- 
X^afUs)^  which  is  described  by  Pausanias  (i.  32 
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§  2)  ns  a  small  mountain  with  a  statue  of  Zetis 
Anchesmius.  Panaaniaa  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  Anchesmns;  but  since  all  the  other  hills 
around  Athens  have  names  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hill  of  St  George  must  have  been 
Anchesmns.  But  the  same  argument  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  Lycabettus,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  classical  writers;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  so  remarkable  an  object  as 
the  Hill  of  St.  George  could  have  remained  without 
a  name  in  the  classical  writers.  Wordsworth  was, 
we  believe,  t):e  first  "writer  who  pointed  out  the 
identity  of  Lycabettus  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Loake  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Topography,  by  Forchhammer, 
«nd  by  all  subsequent  writers.  The  celebrity  of 
Lycabettus,  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
^lountains  of  Attica,  is  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  Hill  of  St.  George. 
Strabo  (x.  p.  454)  classes  Athens  and  its  Lyca- 
bettus with  Ithaca  and  its  Neriton,  Rhodes  and  its 
Atabyris,  and  Lacedaemon  and  its  Taygetus.  Aris- 
tophanes {Ran,  10.57),  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
Lycabettus  and  Parnassus  as  synonymous  with  any 
celebrated  mountains: 

V  odv  ah  X^ypr  AvKaSfirrobs 

X/>i|<rr&  8iS(£(r«c€iy. 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  is  indicated  by  several  pas- 
sages. In  the  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
which  is  now  lost,  the  Clouds  were  represented  as 
vanishing  near  Lycabettus,  when  they  were  threaten- 
ing to  return  in  anger  to  Fames,  from  which  they 
'had  come.  (Phot.  Lex.  «.  v.  Tldptnris.)  Plato  (Cr»- 
tiaSf  p.  112,  a)  speaks  of  the  Pnyx  and  Lycabettus 
as  the  boundaries  of  Athens.  According  to  an  Attic 
legend,  Athena,  who  had  gone  to  Pallene,  a  demus 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  in  order  to  procure  a 
inoimtain  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  in  frorit  of  the  Acro- 
polis, was  informed  on  her  return  by  a  crow  of  the 
birth  of  Erichth<»iius,  whereupon  she  dropt  Mount 
Lycabettus  on  the  spot  where  it  still  stands.  (An- 
Cig.  Gar.  12 ;  for  other  passages  from  the  ancient 
writers,  see  Wordsworth,  p.  57,  seq.;  Leake,  p.  204, 
seq.)  Both  Wordsworth  and  Leake  suppose  Anches- 
mus  to  be  a  later  name  of  Lycabettus,  since  Pau- 
aanias  does  not  mention  the  latter;  but  Kiepert  gives 
the  name  of  Anchesmus  to  one  of  the  hills  north  of 
Lycabettus.     [See  Map,  p.  256.] 

XI.  Thb  Port-towns. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  SW.  of  the  Asty  is 
the  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  consisting  of  two  rocky 
heights  divided  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastern,  or  the  one  nearer  the  city,  being  the 
higher  of  the  two.  This  peninsula  contains  three 
natural  badns  or  harbours,  a  large  one  on  the  western 
side,  BOW  called  JMiko  (or  Porto  Leone),  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  called  respectively 
StraHotiU  (or  PatchaUnuau),  and  Fanari;  the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  tlie  ci^,  being  the  smaller 
«f  the  two.  Hence  Thucydides  describes  (i.  93)  Pei- 
raeeus as  x^^  Xifiivas  9x^^  rput  ahro^vtXs. 

We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  the  Athenians  had  only  one  harbour,  named 
Fhalerum  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  advice  of 
Themistocles  that  they  fortified  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
made  use  of  the  more  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bours in  this  peninsula.  Pausanias  says  (i.  1.  §  2): 
**  The  Peiraeeus  was  a  demus  from  early  times,  but 
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was  not  used  as  a  harbour  before  Tliemistocles  Ad- 
ministered the  aflSsdrs  of  the  Athenians    Befiwe  that 
time  their  harbour  was  at  Phalerum,  at  the  spot 
where  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  city.  ....  But 
Themistocles,  when  he  held  the  government,  per- 
ceiving that  Peiraeeus  was  man  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  navigation,  and  that  it  possessed  three  ports 
instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerum  (XiiUvas  rptts  iytf 
ivhs  txtw  rov  ^oKupoT)^  made  it  into  a  receptacle 
of  ships."    From  this  passage,  compared  with  the 
words  of  Thucydides  quoted  above,  it  would  seem  a 
natural  inference  that  the  three  ancient  ports  of 
Peiraeeus  were  those  now  called  Drdko,  StraUotikif 
and  FanAri ;  and  that  Phalerum  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  but  was  situated 
more  to  the  east,  where  the  sea-diore  is  nearest  to 
Athena.     But  till  within  the  last  few  years  a  very 
different  situation  has  been  assigned  to  the  ancient 
harbours  of  Athens.   Misled  by  a  false  interpretation 
of  a  passage  of  the  Sclicdiast  upon  Aristophanes 
(Pac.  145),  modem  writers  supposed  that  the  laige 
harbour  of  Peiraeeus  (Drdho')  was  dirided  into  three 
ports  called  respectively  Cantharus  (KiivOapos),  the 
port  for  ships  of  war,  Zea  (Zca)  for  coAi-ships,  and 
Aphrodisium  ('A^poSicriov)    for    other  merchant- 
ships;  and  that  it  was  to  those  three  ports  that 
the  words  of  Pausanias  and  Thucydides  refer.    It 
was  further  maintained  that  SirtUiotild  was  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Munychia,  and  that  Femdri,  the 
more  easterly  of  the  two  smaller  harbours,  was  the 
ancient  Phalerum.  The  true  position  of  the  Athenian 
ports  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ulricfas  in  a  pamplilet 
published  in  modem  Greek  (o2  Xtfiivts  km  rh  fta- 
Kph,  r*ixt,   rAy  'A64n»y,  Athens,  1843),  of  the 
arguments  .if  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  the 
author  in  the  ZeiUchriftfitr  die  AUerthmmnswn- 
sckafl  (for  1844,  p.  17,  8eq.>    Uhrichs  rejects  tlia 
division  of  the  kirger  harbour  into  three  parts,  and 
maintains  that  it  consisted  only  of  two  parts ;  the 
northern  and  by  far  the  larger  half  beong  called 
Emporium  ('E^wifpiov),  and  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  the  southern  bay  upon  the  right 
hand,  after  entering  the  harbour,  was  named  Can* 
thanis,  and  was  UMd  by  ships  of  war.     Of  tlte  two 
smaller  harbours  he  supposes  Stratioiiki  to  be  7^ 
and  Phandri  Munychia.      Phalerum  he  removes 
altogether  from  the  Peinuc  peninsula,  and  plai-et  it 
at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  great  Phaleric  bav, 
where  the  chapel  of  St  George  now  stands,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tpc7f  IlvpToi,  or  the  Three 
Towers.  Ulrichs  was  led  to  these  oondosions  chiefly 
by  the  valuable  inscriptions  relating  to  the  maritime 
affairs  of  Athens,  which  were  discovered  in  1834, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  larger  harbour,  and  wliich 
were  published  by  B6ckh,  with  a  valuable  commen- 
tary under  the  title  of  Urhmden  iSber  doi  Seewete^ 
det  aUischen  StatUeg,  Berlin,  1834.  Of  the  ooneet- 
ness  of  Uhrichs*s  views  there  can  now  be  little  doubt; 
the  arguments  in  support  of  than  are  stated  in  the 
sequel. 

A.  Phalerum, 

The  rocky  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus  is  saki  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  originally  an  isUnd, 
which  was  gradually  connected  with  llie  mainland 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59;  Phn. 
iii.  %5 ;  Suid.  «.  9.  ft»iapof.)  The  space  thus  filled 
up  was  known  by  the  name  of  Halipednm  (*AAi««- 
8oy),  and  oontinned  to  be  a  maxthj  swamp,  which 
rendered  the  Peinwens  alnMst  inaceesiibto  in  the 
winter  time  till  the  constmction  of  the  broad  carrtagt 
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road  (iimtrrit^jWiaiii  wu  aizM  MToai  it.  (Uar- 
poenL,  Said.  t.  >.  iiKinSor;  Sta.  BdL  ii. «.  g  30.) 
(Jnte  thcH  larciimMiinm  tha  onl;  spot  wkkb  lh< 
tu  taoM  TOB  am  m  faarixrar  vu  the 
Er  of  the  Phalerie  baj,  twii  oiled, 
'  Tp<u  nJprai,  wbkh  i>  s  ronxd 
«  KA.  Tfaifl  in*  mcGCprdmglj 
tlK  Bu'tf  Pluleniin  (*i\qpsr,  ■!»  *aAqp4i ;  Eth. 
4aiiV'*<)i  ■>  AnDQi  beknKing  to  tbe  tritw  Aeutig. 
Tlib  Btnaliin  ncund  to  tlie  sriginal  iitbabitaiita  of 
Atbene  two  adnntigt*,  which  wot  not  poaaceaed 
bj  tlic  harfamn  of  tha  ]^nrmic  peniiunla;  flnt,  it 

«lucli  wu  baQt  for  the  mogC  put  jminadklalj  aoaUi 
of  tbe  Acnpolia  (Tboc  iL  IS);  ud,  aeoMidly,  it 
mw  4e«Kld«  at  anrj  aiaiiii  of  tha  jtax  hj  a  par- 
faetlj  diT  nwL 

The  tnw  poBtico  of  Phalenun  i*  Indiciited  by 
naay  dntinutaoca*.  It  is  ntrar  ioclDded  hj  aodent 
miten  within  the  nlEa  of  Petramu  and  Uonjchia. 
Stnto,  alta  dcacribtng  Paneeiu  and  Unnjichia, 
apeaka  <rf  Fhaknun  sa  the  naC  place  in  order  slonf! 
the  fbon  (jirri  rhr  Iltipmi  *iiXqptTi  atimi  ir  rf 
i^fHt  n^oAlif.  ii.  p.  39B>  Then  is  no  ipot  at 
vliich  Phalpmm  eonld  hare  heen  litiialcd  betbre 
irwrUng  T^Ti  Hi/ry",  niin  the  interrniing  slion 
aC  the  Phakric  gnlf  it  OKrthj  (t*  ♦aAi)/>utr(»,  PlaL 
ik.  X.  Orat.  p.  8*4,  TSeot.  iS;  Strah.  h.  p.  400; 
StJtaL  ad  AriMpJL  At.  1693>  Tbt  Mcwint  which 


Rerodotos  givca  (t.  B3)  of  the  deftet  of  the  gpar- 
tani,  who  had  lanled  at  Phalenun,  ij  the  Tbcam- 
liiD  caralTj  of  the  Peiuatratidju,  ii  in  acG(vdana 
with  the  open  conntr;  which  exlouli  inland  near 
the  chapel  of  SC  GeorKe,  bat  would  not  be  applicable 
to  tha  Baj  of  FluaiSri,  which  ia  complstel;  pro- 
tadad  againat  the  aCtacke  of  cavaliy  by  the  ragged 
tnoontain  riling  immedialdT  behind  it  Uoreorer, 
1Jlrict»  diMoreird  on  tha  road  bom  Athena  to  St. 


Gecn^e  conaidefable  n 
■pF«nntlj  the  Phakric  Wall,  which,  ai  we  ban 
alreadj  Ken,  was  fiie  etadia  ahortu  thin  Uie  two 
Long  Walle.     [Sm  p.  SS»,  b.] 

That  there  waa  a  town  n«r  St.  QeotKe  ia  eridcnt 
ttom  the  remaina  of  walls,  colonuu,  detenu,  and 
other  mini  which  Ulricbi  Riand  at  thii  place;  and 
walcam  from  aniAher  authoritj  that  then  maj  ttOl 
be  seen  ander  water  tha  remalng  of  an  andeot  n»js, 
upon  which  a  Turkish  ahip  waa  wrecked  doling  the 
war  of  independence  in  GneM.  (Weatsnnaiin,  in 
Zeittclirift  Jur  dit  AlttrOmuviMmKAuft,  IMS, 
p.  1009.) 

Cape  Cottaa  (KvXlst),  where  the  P«niim  ahipi 
were  caat  aihon  after  the  battle  of  galanua  (Hcnd. 
Tiii.  96),  and  which  Panaaniaa  itatn  to  hara  been 
20  aluiia  from  Pbalenun  (i.  1,  g  S),  need  to  be 
identified  with  T|i(Ti  Itufrrni,  bat  mnst  now  be  placed 
SF..  at  the  present  Cape  of  St.  Kotnuu:  nar  the 
latter  are  some  ancient  ronalna,  whkh  are  protaUj 
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those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Colias  mentioDed 
bj  Pauaaxiias. 

The  port  of  Phaleram  was  little  used  after  the 
foundation  of  Peiraeens;  but  the  place  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This  writer 
mentions  among  its  monuments  temples  of  Demeter 
Zeus,  and  Athena  Seine,  called  by  Plutarch  (7%et. 
17)  a  temple  of  Scims;  and  altars  of  the  Unknown 
Gods,  of  the  Sons  of  Theseus,  and  of  Phalerus.  The 
sepulchre  of  Aristeides  (Plut.  Aritt.  1)  was  at  Pha- 
leram. The  Phaleric  bay  was  celebrated  for  its 
fish.    (For  audiorities,  see  Leake,  p.  397.) 

B.  Petroeeitf  and  Mun^chia. 

1.  JDwinon  of  Peiraeem  and  Mtmychia. — Pd- 
raeeus  (Ilcipaic^s:  Eth,  Tltipouus)  was  a  demus 
bel<»iging  to  the  tribe  Hippothontis.  It  contained 
both  tiie  rocky  heights  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Athens  by  the  low  ground 
called  Halipedon,  mentioned  above.  Mnnychia 
(M0vi^X'<*)  ^M  included  in  Peiraeens,  and  did  not 
form  a  separate  demus.  Of  the  ate  of  Munychia 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  since  the  inves- 
tigations of  Curtius  (Z>e  Portubut  Athenarum, 
Halis,  1 842) ;  Ulrichs  also  had  independently  assigned 
to  it  the  same  position  as  Curtius.  Munydiia  was 
the  Acropolis  of  Peiraeens.  It  occupied  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
smaller  harbours,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  to  Athens. 
This  hill  is  now  called  KcurrcAXo.  It  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  peninsula,  rising  300  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  at  its  foot  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
harbours.  Of  its  military  importance  we  shall  speak 
presently.  Leake  had  erroneously  given  the  name 
of  Mnnychia  to  a  smaller  height  in  the  westerly  half 
of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  the  part  furthest  from 
■Athens,  and  had  supposed  the  greater  height  above 
described  to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Phalerum. 

2.  ForHfaUiofu  and  Harbourt.  —  The  whole 
peninsula  of  Peiraeens,  including  of  course  Mnny- 
chia, was  surrounded  by  Themistocles  with  a  strong 
line  of  fortifications.  The  wall,  which  was  60  stadia 
in  drcnmference  (Thnc.  ii.  13),  was  intended  to  be 
impr^nable,  and  was  fiir  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Asty.  It  was  carried  up  only  half  the  height  which 
Themistocles  had  ariginally  ocmtemplated  (Thuc  i. 
93);  and  if  Appian  (^MUhr,  30)  is  correct  in  stating 
that  its  actual  height  was  40  cubits,  or  about  60  feet, 
A  height  which  was  always  found  sufficient,  we  per- 
ceive how  vast  was  the  project  of  Themistocles. 
^  In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ideas  were 
exactly  followed:  two  carts  meeting  one  another 
brought  stones,  which  were  laid  together  right  add 
left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  tiius  formed  two 
primary  panlld  walls,  between  which  the  interior 
space  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  the  j<unt  breadth 
(^  the  two  carts)  was  filled  up,  not  with  rubble,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  constructed, 
through  the  whde  thickness,  of  squared  stones, 
cram]^  together  with  metaL  The  result  was  a 
solid  wall  probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet 
thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  cany  so  veiy  unusual 
a  height.^  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  335;  comp.  Thuc  i. 
93.)  The  existing  remains  of  the  wall  described  by 
LeiJce  oonfinn  this  account  The  wall  surrounded 
not  only  the  whole  peninsula,  but  also  the  small 
rocky  promontory  of  Etioneia,  from  which  it  ran 
between  the  great  harbour  and  the  salt  manh  called 
Halaa.  These  fbrtifications  were  connected  with 
tliose  of  the  Asty  by  moans  of  the  Long  Walls,  which 
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have  been  already  described.  [See  p.  259,  Beq.J  U 
is  usually  stated  that  the  architect  employed  by  The- 
mistocles in  his  erection  of  these  fortificatioia,  and  io 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Peiraeens,  was  Hippo- 
damns  of  Miletus;  but  C.  F.  Hermann  has  broogbt 
fixrward  good  reasons  fw  believing  that,  though  the 
fortifications  of  Peiraeens  were  erected  by  Themis> 
todes,  it  was  fonned  into  a  regularly  planned  town 
by  Pericles,  who  employed  Hippodamns  for  this 
purpose.  Hippodamus  laid  out  the  town  with  broad 
straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
which  thns  formed  a  striking  contrast  wiUi  the  nar* 
row  and  crooked  streets  of  Athens.  (Hermann, 
Ditputaiio  de  Hippodamo  MiletiOj  Marbnig,  1841.) 

The  entrances  to  the  three  harbonn  of  Peiraeeos 
were  rendered  very  narrow  by  means  of  moles, 
which   left    only  a  passage   in    the    middle  for 
two   or   three   triremes   to   pass   abreast    These 
moles  were  a  continuation  o{  tiie  walls  of  Feiniceus, 
which  ran  down  to  either  side  of  the  mouths  of 
the  harboura;  and  the  three  entrances  to  the  har- 
boun  (rd  icXfiOpa  i&v  Aifcc^wv)  thus  formed,  as 
it  were,  throe  large  sea-gates  in  the  walls.    Either 
end  of  each  mole  was  protected  by  a  tower;  and 
across  the  entrance  chains  were  extended  in  time 
of  war.     Harboura  of  this  kind  were  called  by  the 
ancients  closed  ports  (ivAei0Tol  Xi/u^yf  s),  and  the 
walls  were  called  xv^^i  or  daws^  from  their  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sea  like  the  claws  of  a  crab.    It  is 
stated  by  ancient  authorities  that  the  three  harbours 
of  the  Peiraeens  were  closed  ports  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
Z4a\  SchoL  ad  Aristoph,  Pac  145;  comp.  Thuc. 
ii.  94;  Plut.  Demetr.  7 ;  Xen.  ffelL  iL  2.  §  4);  and 
in  eadti  of  them  we  find  remains  of  the  chelae^  or 
moles.     Hence  these  three  harboura  cannot  mean, 
as  Leake  supposed,  three  divisions  of  the  laige^ 
harbour  since  there  are  traces  of  only  one  set  of 
chehie  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  divided  into  three  closed  ports. 

(i.)  Phandrif  the  smallest  of  the  three  harbours, 
was  anciently  called  Munychia,  from  the  fortrm 
rising  above  it.  It  was  only  used  by  ships  of  war ; 
and  we  learn,  from  the  inscriptions  already  referred 
to,  that  it  contained  62  veciiroifcot,  or  ship-houses. 
This  harbour  was  formerly  guf^Msed  to  be  Phalerum; 
but  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  trading  purposes, 
being  shut  in  by  steep  heights,  and  having  no  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Asty.  Moreover,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Athenians  to  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  have  used  this  harbour  for  centuries,  and 
to  have  n^lected  the  more  commodious  haibonrs  o( 
Stratiotild  and  Drdko,  in  its  immediate  ridnity. 
The  modem  name  ofPhandri  is  probably  owing  to 
a  lighthouse  having  stood  at  its  entrance  in  the 
BjTzantine  period. 

(iL)  StrattoUki  (called  Paschalimdni  by  Ulrichs), 
the  middle  of  the  throe  harboura,  is  the  ancioit  Zea 
(Z^a),  erroneously  called  by  the  earlier  topographen 
Munychia.  (Timcaus,  Lex.,  Plat.;  Phot.  Lex.  t. e. 
Z^a.)  It  WAS  the  hurgeet  of  the  three  haiboors  for 
ships  of  war,  since  it  contained  196  ship-houses, 
whereas  Munychia  had  only  82,  and  Canthanis  only 
94.  Some  of  the  ship-houses  at  Zea  appear  to  have 
been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  fot 
though  he  does  not  mention  ZesL,  the  yniiroucoi  which 
he  speaks  of  (i.  1.  §  3)  were  apparently  at  this  port. 
This  harbour  probably  derived  its  name  from  Artonisr 
who  was  worshipped  among  the  Athenians  nndcr  the 
surname  of  Zea,  and  not,  as  Meunius  supposed,  from 
the  corn-vessels,  which  were  confined  to  the  Empo- 
rium in  the  great  harbour. 
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-  (Hi.)  Brako  or  Porto  Leone,  the  UifStot  of  <]ie 
three  harboan,  was  commonlj  called  by  Uie  ancients 
umpij  PcxBAKKUS  (IIcipcuc^s),  or  The  Harbour 
(^  Ac^cjir).  It  deriTes  its  modem  name  jGrom  a 
rriossal  Ikn  of  white  maible,  which  Spon  and 
Wbekr  obeerred  apan  the  beach,  when  thej  Tisited 
Athens;  and  which  was  earned  to  Venice,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 
Drobo  TM  tfae  name  used  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
since  Spdrnm^^  which  oijginallj  meant  onlj  a  serpent, 
BOW  signifies  a  monster  of  any  kind,  and  was  heooe 
^pSed  to  tfao  noaible  lion. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Leake  and  other 
wTxtezBy  misled  by  a  passage  of  the  Scholiast  on 
ArutDphanes  (^Pac  145),  divided  the  harbour  of 
Feiraeeus  into  three  separate  ports,  named  Can- 
thams,  Aphiodisinm,  and  Zea,  bat  the  words  of  the 
Ndio£ast  w»mnt  no  such  otmclnsion: — 6  Uttpau^ 
Ai^Kvay  fx^  '''P*^^*  vcb^os  ic\turrois'  cfr  fiiy  6 
Ka^Odpum  Ai^i|r —  Ir  f  rii  v^pia,  cfra  t^  'A^^po- 
Sttfcar-  cl-ra  K&kKff  rov  kiftiyos  oroal  vdvrt.  It  is 
erkleoi  that  the  Scholiast  does  not  intend  to  gire 
the  names  of  the  three  harboors  of  Peiraeeos ;  bat, 
after  mentknix^  Cantharos,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  bcdldij^  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  which  the 
AphrodJaiam,  a  temple  of  A^dirodite,  was  one ;  and 
then  fclkywed  the  five  Stcae  or  Coionnadea.  Leake 
i^upfwiaed  Zea  to  be  the  name  of  the  bay  sitoated  on 
the  right  hand  after  entering  the  hartMnr,  Aphro- 
diaom  to  be  the  name  of  the  middle  or  great  haHxrar, 
and  Canthams  to  be  the  name  of  the  inner  harboor, 
DOW  filfed  np  by  allnvial  deponts  of  the  Ce^iissos. 
It  ia,  howerer,  obtain  that  the  last-mentioned  spot 
never  formed  part  of  the  harbour  of  Pdraeeos,  since 
between  this  marsh  and  the  harboor  traces  of  the 
ancient  wall  have  been  discovered;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  marsh  is  the  one  called  Halae 
CaAoI)  by  Xanophon.  (ffeUL  u.  4.  §  34.) 

The  faaiboor  of  Peiraeeos  appears  to  have  been 

divided  into  only  two  parts.     Of  these,  the  smaller 

ooe,  occupying  fbn  bay  to  the  right  hand  of  the 

entrance  to  the  hazboor,  was  named  Cantharos.     It 

-was  the  third  of  the  Athenian  harfooors  for  ships  of 

war,  and  caotsined  94  ship-houses.    Probably  upon 

the  afaofcs  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharos  the  armoury 

(&wAaOini)  c£  PhUo  stood,  containing  arms  for 

1000  ahipa.  (Stiab. iz.  p. 395 ;  Plm.  vil  37.  s. 38; 

Cic  de  OraL  L  14;  Vitruv.  vii.  PtaeC;  Appian, 

JfiOr.  41.) 

Hie  remainder  of  the  harbour,  being  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  was  called  Empamm,  and 
was  appropriated  to  merchant  vessels.  (Timaens, 
Lex.  PlaL ;  HarpocTBt.  «.  v.  AePyyio.)  The  sur- 
loondtng  shore,  which  was  also  called  Emporium, 
eontainpd  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades  mentioned 
abov«,  an  of  which  were  probably  appropriated  to 
mermntile  porpoaes.  One  of  thoe  was  called  the 
Macm  Stoa  (juucpii  oroii^  or  the  Long  Colon- 
nade (IHuis.  L  1.  §  3) ;  a  second  was  the  Deigma 
(Acryyia),  or  place  where  merchants  exhibited 
■ami^  of  their  goods  for  sale  (Harpocrat.  $.  «. 
Atrypa;  SchoL  ad  AriMtoph,  EqmL  974;  Dem. 
€.  Jjocrit.  p.  932) ;  a  third  was  the  Alphitopolis 
CAA^rinrM\ir),  or  Corn-Exchange,  said  to  have 
been  baiH  by  Pericles  (Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  EquU. 
547) :  of  the  other  two  Stoae  the  names  have  not 
teen  preserved.  Between  the  Stoae  of  the  £m- 
poriom  and  GanUiarus  siood  the  Apfarodisinm,  or 
t«mple  of  Aphrodite,  boilt  by  Canon  after  his  victory 
at  Cnidos.  (Pans.  L  c ;  fichoL  ad  Arittoph.  Pac. 
L  cJ)    The  limits  of  the  Empoiiam  towards  Can- 
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thariis  were  marked  by  a  boondaiy  stone  disoovwed 
ta  situ  in  1643,  and  bearing  the  inscription:-— 

EMnOPIO 
KAIHOAO 
H0P02, 

i.  e.,  ^Eforopiov  md  ^BoG  l^s.  The  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  the  use  of  the  H  for  the  spiritas  asper, 
prove  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  Peloponneeian  war.  The  stone  may  have 
been  erected  upon  the  first  foundation  of  Peiraeeos 
by  Themistocles,  or  when  the  town  was  hud  out 
regularly  by  Uippodamus  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
It  probably  stood  in  a  street  leading  firom  the  Em- 
porium to  the  docks  of  the  harbour  of  Canthams. 

3.  Topography  of  Mtnufchia  and  Pdraeeus. — 
The  site  of  Munychia,  which  was  the  Acropolis  of 
Peiraeeos,  has  been  already  explained.  Bemains  of 
its  fortifications  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  now  called  CatteUa^  above  the  harbour  of  Pha- 
nAri.  Fmn  its  position  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  its  three  harbours  (^hro- 
wfirrovo'i  8*  ain^  Ai/itttts  rpcir,  Strab.  iz.  p.  395); 
and  whoever  obtained  possession  of  this  hill  beoune 
master  of  the  whole  of  Peiraeeos.  Epimenides  is 
said  to  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  position. 
(Pint  Sol  12;  Diog.  Laert.  L  114.)  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  seizure  of 
Munychia  by  Thrasybulos  and  his  party  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  operations  with  soocess  against 
the  Thirty  at  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.)  The 
suceeNors  of  Alexander  the  Great  kept  a  Macedonian 
garrison  in  Munychia  for  a  long  period,  and  by  this 
means  secured  the  obedience  of  Athens.  The  first 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  this  fortress  by 
Antipater  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Crannon, 
B.  c.  322.  (Pans.  i.  25.  §  4 ;  Pint  Dem,  28.) 
When  Athens  surrendered  to  Cassander,  in  b.c.  318, 
Munychia  was  also  garrisoned  by  the  latter;  and  it  was 
by  the  support  of  these  troops  that  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  governed  Athens  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  b.c. 
307  the  Macedonians  were  expelled  from  Munychia 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes;  but  the  latter,  on  his 
return  from  Asia  in  b.  c.  299,  again  pUced  a  gar- 
rison in  Munychia,  and  in  the  Museium  also.  These 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  both  fortresses  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Olympiodoms,  when  Demetrius 
was  deprived  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  b.c.  287. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  §  4,  scq.,  26.  §  1,  seq. ;  Diod.  xviii. 
48,  74,  XX.  45 ;  Plut  Demetr.  8,  seq.,  46,  Phoe. 
31,  seq.)  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Antigonus  and  of  his  son  Demetrius  II.,  the  Mace- 
donians had  possession  of  Munychia ;  but  soon  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  Aratus  purchased  the  de- 
parture of  the  Maced(»iian  garrison  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  of  money.  (Plut  Arat.  34 ; 
Pans.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  Stnibo  (/L  c.)  speaks  of  the  hill 
of  Munychia  as  ftill  of  hollows  and  excavations,  and 
well  adapted  for  dwelling-houses.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  whole  of  the  Peiraeeus  was  in  ruins,  and 
the  hollows  to  which  he  alludes  were  probably  the 
remains  of  cisterns.  The  sides  of  the  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  great  harbour  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  houses  rising  one  alxive  another  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  as  in  the  dty  of  Bhodea, 
which  was  laid  out  by  ^e  same  architect,  and  was 
also  celebrated  for  its  beauty. 

Within  the  fortress  of  Munychia  was  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Munychia,  who  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
this  citadel.  The  temple  was  a  celebrated  place  of 
asylum  for  state  criminals.  (Xen.  HelL  ii.  4.  §  11 : 
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Psni.  L  1.  S  4  ;   DdDU  it  Curem.  p.  S32,  Beuhi ; 

Ly».  c,  Asoral.  pp.  460,  462,  Kdske.)  Nmt  Uia 
pn«diiig,  and  pnibibl;  alio  within  tll<  fbrtros,  was 
the  Bmdidaam  l^iVJitua),  at  templs  of  the 
Thraciui  Attanis  Bendia,  wlicn  fiiatiTsl,  tha  B«D- 
dideia,  wu  celebrated  dd  the  day  befon  tlM  kuer 
Panathenaea.  (Xen.  ^(U.  ii.  4.  g  11;  Flat. 
cle  Sxp.  i.  pp.  337,  354.)  Od  Uw  itutern  slope 
of  the  hill  iru  lbs  IKonynAe  theatre,  fadng  the 
g™»t  hmtiotir  :  it  mint  taTB  been  of  eonaidend>le 

gometimea  h?]d  in  it.  (Thnc  viii,  93  ;  Xea.  Bdl. 
ii.  4.  §  39  ;  Ljg.  c.  .ilforal.  pp.  4G4,  4T9  ;  camp. 
Dem.  <&  Fait.  Ltg.  p.  379.)  It  waa  in  this  tbntre 
that  Socrates  saw  a  perfbnnance  of  one  of  the  plays 
of  EnripdeL  (Aelian,  V.  B.  a.  13.)  Some  modem 
vriten  dlatingmah  between  the  theatre  at  Mnnjcbui 


tbe  la 


upon  the  hill  of  Honjchia.  Thi 
Larbonr  of  Zea,  which  were  {innieri}  regarded  as 
thoH  of  the  Peirala  theatn,  beloBged  piobahl;  to 
anolher  bnildiiig. 

The  proper  agon  dl  Peiraeeos  ww  called  the  B^ 
f/idamfian  Agora  ('InoMfifiat  i.yapi'),  to  dtstin- 
guish  it  iraai  Uie  Macra  Stoa,  which  waa  also  used 
as  an  agora.  The  Hippodameian  Agora  was  aitoated 
Mu  the  spot  where  the  two  Long  Walls  joined  the 
wall  of  Peiraeeos ;  and  a  broad  stmt  led  {rom  it  up 
to  the  citadel  of  Mnnychia.  (Xen.  Hdl  iL  4.  g  1 1  j 
Andoc  de  MyH.  p.  23,  Beiake ;  Dem.  c  Timoth. 
p.  1 190.) 

At  the  entnnce  to  the  gnat  harbonr  there  was 
ni  tha  right  band  the  pmmoiitoiy  Aldmu*  ('AA- 
m/uii),  on  the  left  haod  the  promoatot?  £«ltcnu 
('HMHwIa,  Of  'Kttuinui).  On  Akimni  stood  the 
tomb  of  Themiatoclefl,  whoee  bones  are  said  to  hare 
been  brought  Ernm  Hagnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
buried  at  tfaia  pUce.  (Pint.  Them.  3S;  Pans.  i.  1. 
g  2).  Eetlmia  was  a  toiigne  of  land  commnnding 
tha  entrance  to  the  hjuhour  ;  and  it  waa  here  that 
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order  to  prarent  mon  affectuallj  the  entrance  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  oppued  to  them.  (Thuc 
viil.  90  ;  Dem.  e.  Tkeoer.  p.  1343  ;  Hvpocrat., 
Suid.,  Stepb.  B.  «.  v.  'Htri^Hia.)  The  imall  baf 
OTi  the  outer  aide  of  the  promontofj  waa  probably 
the  mc^t  Kiiapi  nuntiuud  hj  Xmaphco.  (BtU. 
U,  4.  §  31.) 

The  hnildiDga  BronDd  the  ahors  of  the  great 
harixmr  have  been  ahwdy  mentioiwd.  Probably 
behind  the  Macra  Stoi  wu  tha  lemenn*  of  Zeus  and 
Athens,  which  Pauaanias  (i.  1.  g  3)  mentioas  as 
one  of  the  nuxt  rsinarhable  objects  iu  Fdr«eeDa, 
•nd  which  is  dsscribcd  by  other  writera  aa  the 
temple  of  Zeiu  Sotcr.  (Stnh.  ii.  p.  396 ;  Liv.  xui. 
30;  Plin.  WMF.  8.  s.  19.  g  14.)  PAreottjs,  which 
waa  one  of  the  conrts  of  jnatica  fbf  the  trial  of  ho- 
micides, was  ailnaled  in  P«ir*eeas  )  and  aa  thia 
court  ia  dcacribed  indifferently  irZi^orir  ♦ptBTToI, 
it  must  be  placed  either  in  or  near  the  harbonr  of 
Zaa.  The  accnaed  pleaded  Ibor  cams  on  board  ahip, 
while  the  judgea  ast  upon  the  diore.  (Pans.  i.  SB, 
5  11;  Deal.  c.  AruUxr.  p.  645;  PoUui,  yiii.  liOj 
Becker,  .^necd.  GroaevL  p.311.) 

Peiricens  never  lecorerEd  from  the  blow  infliclfd 
opon  it  by  its  capture  by  SnlU,  who  destniyed  ita 
fortificatiaDa  and  aisenals.  So  rapd  was  its  decline 
that  in  (he  time  of  Straho  it  Ltd  become  "  n  aniall 
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TQMffi,  dtuated  around  the  porta  and  the  lonpls 
of  Zmis  Soter."  (Strab.  iz.  p.  395.) 

The  most  important  work  on  the  TDpognplij  ol 
Athena  is  Cul.  Leake's  Topogmjjk]  of  Aliat, 
Lwidon,  tB4l,  Snd  edition.  In  cranmim  mth  sO 
other  writers  on  the  inbject,  the  writer  of  tha 
present  article  is  imder  the  gnateet  obligstioB  t« 
Col.  Leake,  although  he  has  had  occaaiaD  to  diSer 
from  him  m  some  points.  The  otha  mcden 
works  from  which  moat  asaistance  have  been  de. 
riled  are  Forcbhammer,  Topographic  em  AAa, 
in  Kirkr  Philologiicht  SUidten,  Kiel,  1S41 ;  Krue, 
Eellia,  vol,  ii.  pt.  i.,  Leipiig,  1826;  K.O.  Mfilier, 
art.  AtliJta  in  Erach  and  Grubar'a  E%ciidopa&, 
To^.  ri.,  Iiualated  by  Lockhart,  London,  1812 ; 
Wordsworth,  Atliau  and  Attica,  Loaded,  183C  ; 
Stoart  and  Rerett,  Antiqntiei  ofAOicnt,  Londn, 
1T6S— 1816,  4  TOls.,  fc.  (2nd  ed.  I82S— 1827); 
Dodwell,  7'otr  throitgk  Gnect^  vol,  i.  London,  1819; 
Prokeech,  Smieaardigieilm,  4t.,  voL  iL,  Stntleirl, 
1856;  Mnre,  Joanud  of  a  Tour  ia  GntBC,  toL  ii. 
Edinburgh,  1842. 


ATHENAEON  ('A»qnu^:  aadakixSogit^tf) 
alas  called  "  a  harinnr  of  the  ScythotaDri."  ■>•  a 
port  on  the  acath  const  of  the  Tauric  ChenaiBas. 
(Anon.  PtripL  p.  6.) 

ATHENAEUM  CAfttmSii').  1.  A  fbrtnss  i» 
the  6.  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  tanitfay  of  Krft- 
lopohs,  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  p«tiai  _ii 
advance  of  the  Lacedaamccian  frontier  (*»*•**  rut 
AuMwni),  and  nesr  BelemisL  It  was  txtiM 
by  Cleonwnea  in  B.C.  224,  and  was  frequentil  tatea 
and  retaken  in  the  wan  betweni  the  Acbutfi 
League  and  the  Spartans.  Leake  suppcMS  llui '« 
occnjaed  the  summit  of  Uoont  T-ei-Jaru,  oo  wbidi 
there  are  some  mnaina  (f  u  Hellenic  fartreei.  Ik 
that  case  it  mnst  have  been  a  diffmW  place  ftm 
the  Athenaeum  mentioned  by  Pausanias  co  tba  ml 
from  Megalopidia  to  Aast,  and  SO  atadia  tim  tba 
l«tt«r.  CPlut.  Cb-m.  4;  Pol.  iL  46,  M,  it  "  "* 
8);  Paus.Tiii.44.  ggS,3;  Led[e,P  ' 
P-  248.) 

3.  A  tbrtreaa  in  Athamania  in  Eporus,  ■'"""'t 
by  Livj  aa  "  flnibus  Mated  imiae  iulgeet»m,'  and 
apparently  near  OomjAi.  Leake  pices  it  ("a 
h^ht,-  a  little  above  the  deaeitsl  TiUaga  dAfii* 
Porta,  itPorta  Pana^iia.  (Liv.  uriii.  I,>ii^*»l 
Lotko,  NorHuim  Croeoe,  roLiv.  pp.S12,»2>-^ 
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ATHENOTOUS,  a  city  on  the  ooMt  of  GiJlk 

Kubooauis,  dependoit  on  MaaailuL  (Mela,  iL  5; 

P&s.  SL  4.)     Stephanas  («.  v.  'A^vcu)  mentions  an 

Atbeoae  of  the  LigTstii,  which  may  be  this  place* 

Hmtb  axe  do  measorai  for  determining  the  position 

cf  Atbenopolis.     D'Anville  obeerves,  that  PUnj  and 

Uda  seem  to  place  this  Massafiot  settlement  sooth 

of  Fomm   Jnln  (/V^(fu#);  and  jet  in  his  map  he 

fixes  it  north  of  FHfjos,  at  a  place  celled  Agog, 

Wakkmaer,  at  a  gnees,  places  it  at  Sl  Tropet, 

vhich  is  on  a  baj  nearly  doe  south  of  Fngos.    The 

Atboweopolitae  of  Yarro  (^L.  L.  rm.  35)  are  as- 

Kuned  to  be  the  inhahitants  of  this  jdace.      [G.  L.3 

ATHESIS  CAnnrw^f,  Strab.;  'ArMri^,  Plot.), 

<ne  of  the  principal  riTeis  of  Northern  Italj,  now 

cslled  the  Adige,    It  rises  in  the  Rhaef.ian  Alps,  in 

a  anan  Jake  near  the  modem  Tillage  of  Reichem, 

aad  after  a  course  of  about  50  miles  in  a  S£.  direo- 

liflD,  neeivca  the  waters  of  the  Ataois  or  Eimtckt  a 

stream  afaDOst  as  oonsiderahle  as  its  own,  which  d»- 

seods  firom  the  pass  of  the  Bremter,    Their  nnifced 

«alecB  flofvr  nesiilj  due  S.  throngh  a  broad  and 

deep  valky,  p— ™g  nnder  the  walls  of  Tridentnm 

{Tnaioy,  until  thej  at  length  eroeige  into  the  plains 

gf  Italj,  dose  to  Vextma,  which  stands  on  a  kind  of 

j»»iMTOmU  almost  encircled  by  the  Atheids.    (Verona 

Athtfa  drcomfiua,  SiL  ItaL  viiL  597.)    From  hence 

it  pnxsoes  its  coone,  first  towards  the  S£.,  and 

■ftswards  due  £.  throngh  the  pbuns  of  Venetia  to 

the  Adriatic,  which  it  enters  only  a  few  miles  from 

the  northernmost  month  of  the  Padus,  bat  without 

havii^  erer  joined  that  river.    From  its  scarce  to 

the  s«  it  has  a  coarse  of  not  less  than  200  miles; 

and  in  the  robime  of  its  waters  it  is  inferior  only  to 

the  Padus  among  the  riven  of  Italy.    (Strab.  iv. 

p.  207,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  names 

'Anpriy^  and  *hr4fa$  have  been  transposed;  Plin. 

iiL  16.  s.  20;  \v^,  Aen.  ix.  680;  Claudian,  de  VI. 

Cau.  Him.  196.)     Servias  (oJ  Aen.  2.  c.)  and  Vi- 

UQeSeqpe5ter(p.  3)errooeoasly  describe  the  Athesis 

as  ftUog  iMo  the  Padus;  a  very  natural  mistake, 

as  the  two  men  ran  paxaUd  to  each  other  at  a  very 

short  interval,  snd  even  communicate  by  various 

side  bnmches  snd  artificial  channels,  but  their  main 

streams  conCinne  perfectly  distinct 

It  was  in  the  plains  aa  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
probahly  not  very  fiu-  from  VeroDa,  that  Q.  Catulns 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  b.  a  101.  (Liv.  £pU. 
liviii.;  Fbr.  iiL  3 ;  PIuL  Mar.  23.)  [E.  H. B.] 
ATHMCXNIA,  ATHMONUM.  [Attica.] 
ATHOS  CAevs/ABw,  £p.  'A0^5,  gen.  'AA{m: 
£tk,  'A0»(n|s),  the  lofty  mountain  at  the  extremity 
of  tht  kx^  peninsula,  running  out  into  the  sea  from 
Chafcidice  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Singitic  golf 
and  the  Aegaean.     This  peninsnla  was  properly 

eJled  Acte  C^^^i  '^^'^  i^*  1^)*  ^°^  ^  ^"'"^^ 
of  Athos  was  also  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
m«in««i«_  (Herod,  vii.  22.)  The  peninsula,  as 
well  aa  the  mountain,  \b  now  called  the  Holy 
MotmUam  (^Aytw  'Opos,  Jfonte  Saato),  from  the 
grot  nnmber  of  monasteries  and  chapeb  with  which 
It  is  colored.  There  are  20  of  these  monasteries, 
most  of  which  were  founded  during  the  Byzantine 
cmpin,  and  some  of  them  trace  their  origin  to  the 
titiMt  ef  Constsntine  the  Great.  Each  of  the  different 
natiaiM  iM»ininpng  to  the  Greek  Charch,  has  one  or 
UMre  moiiastecies  of  its  vku  ;  and  the  spot  is  visited 
periodically  by  pilgrims  from  Snssia,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, u  weD  as  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  No 
ftmafe,  even  of  the  aniinal  kind,  is  permLttod  tQ  enter 
the  peomsuk. 
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AoooidiQg  to  Pliny  (iy.  10.  s.  17.  §  87,  Sillig), 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  is  75  (RMnan)  miles, 
and  the  ciroumference  150  (Koman)  miles.  Its  real 
length  is  40  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  described  in  the  following  terms  by  a  modem  tra* 
veller: — **  The  peninsnla  is  rugged,  being  intersected 
by  imnunerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost  ini> 
mediately  and  rather  abroptly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a  table -land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifolly  wooded.  At 
this  spot  the  peninsula  \m  narrowed  into  nther  less 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
expands  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles, 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From 
this  point,  also^  the  land  becomes  monntainoos  rather 
than  hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respectively 
1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles 
farther  south,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  east 
and  west  shores,  is  sitnatod  tlie  town  of  Karyes^ 
picturesquely  placed  amidst  vineyards  and  garden*. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Karye* 

the  ground  rises  to  2200  feet,  whence  a  rugged 
broken  country,  covered  with  a  forest  of  dark-k»ved 
foliage,  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  moontain,  which  rears 
itself  in  solitaiy  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of 
white  limestone,  rising  abroptly  to  the  height  of 
6350  feet  above  the  sea.  Ckse  to  the  cliils  at  the 
southern  extremity,  we  learn  from  Captain  Cope- 
land's  late  survey,  no  bottom  wss  found  with  60 
fiithoms  of  line."  (Lieut  Webber  Smith,  in  Journal 
qf  Royal  Geogr.  Soc  vol.  vii.  p.  65.)  The  lower 
bed  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argiU 
laceous  slate,  and  the  upper  part  of  grey  limestone, 
more  or  less  incUned  to  white.  (SibUiorp,  in  Wal 
pole's  Travelay  4^.  ^  40.) 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
Hera  as  resting  on  its  summit  on  her  flif^ht  from 
Olympns  to  Lemnos.  {H.  xiv.  229.)  The  name, 
however,  is  chiefly  memorsble  in  history  on  account 
of  the  canal  whidi  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  Chalcidioe.  (Herod, 
vii.  23,  seq.)  This  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxes  for  the 
passage  of  his  fleet,  in  order  to  escape  the  gales  and 
high  seas,  which  sweep  around  tlie  prcHncmtury,  and 
which  had  wrecked  the  fleet  of  Mardoniua  in  b.  c. 
492.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  hss  been  rejected 
as  a  falsehood  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem;  and  Juvenal  (x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Greek  mendacity : 

'*  creditur  oUrn 
Velificatns  Athos,  et  quidquid  Graecia  menda:; 
Andet  in  historia." 

Its  existence,  however,  is  not  on^  attested  by 
Herodotus  {L  c),  Thucydidcs  (L  c),  and  other 
ancient  writers,  but  distinct  tracee  of  it  have  been 
discovered  by  modem  traveUecs,  The  modem  name 
of  the  isthmus  is  Firdvlaka,  evidently  the  Bomaio 
form  of  UpaaiXA^f  the  canal  ta  /ront  of  the  penin- 
suht  of  Athos,  The  best  description  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  canal  is  given  by  Xaeut  Wolfe :  — 
"  The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  be 
traced  aU  the  way  across  the  isthmns  from  the  Gulf 
o/Mon(o  Sanio  (the  ancient  ISngitie  Gulf)  to  the 
Hay  of  Bno  in  the  Gfil^  of  Coatesto,  with  the 
exception  of  about  200  yards  in  the  middle,  where 
the  ground  bears  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
touched.    But  as  there  is  no  dooht  of  the  w1h»I» 
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canal  having  been  excavated  bj  Xerxes,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  central  part  was  afterwards  filled  np, 
in  order  to  allow  a  nx>re  readj  passage  into  and  oat 
of  the  peninsula.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still 
deep,  swampy  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes 
and  other  aquatic  plants:  the  rain  and  small  springs 
draining  down  mto  it  from  the  adjacent  heights 
afibrd,  at  the  Monte  Santo  end,  a  good  watering- 
place  for  shipping;  the  water  (except  in  very  dry 
weathor)  runs  out  in  a  good  stieam.  The  distance 
across  is  2500  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  breadth  of  twelve  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus. 
The  width  of  the  canal  appears  to  have  been  about 
18  or  20  feet  ;  the  level  of  the  earth  nowhere 
exceeds  15  feet  above  the  sea;  the  soil  is  a  light 
clay.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  very  remarkable  isthmus, 
for  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  especially  to  the 
westward)  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  800  to 
1000  feet."  (Penny  Cyclopaedia,  voL  ilL  p.  23.) 

About  1)  mile  north  of  the  canal  was  Acanthus 
[AcAKTHUs],  and  on  the  isthmus,  immediately 
south  of  the  canal,  was  Sane,  probably  the  same  as 
the  later  Uranopciis.  [Sans.J  In  the  peninsula 
itself  there  were  five  9ities,  Dium,  Olophyzus, 
AcROTHouK,  Thtssds,  Cleonae,  which  are  de- 
Bcfibed  under  their  respective  names.  To  these  five 
cities,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (/.  c), 
Thucydides  (te.)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  331),  Scylax 
(a.  V.  MoKfioyia)  adds  Charadriae,  and  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
Palaeorium  and  Apollonia,  the  inhabitants  <^  the 
latter  being  named  Macrobii.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  above  which  Mt  Athos  rises  abruptly, 
was  called  Nymphaeum  (liifupatoy),  now  Cape 
St  George  (Strab.  vu.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  11.) 
The  penmsula  was  originally  inhabited  by  Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgians,  who  continued  to  form  a  luge  part  of 
the  p<^ulation  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  peninsula 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thnc. 
t  c).  (Respectitig  the  peninsula  in  genenl  see 
Leake,  Nor&em  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  114;  Bowen, 
Mount  Athos  J  Theeealy,  and  Eputu,  London,  1852, 
p.  51,  seq.;  Lieuts.  Smith  and  Wolfe,  Sibthoxp, 
ILce.) 

ATTHRIBIS,  ATHLIBIS  (Herod,  ii.  166;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §§  41,  51 ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  11 ;  Steph.  Byz.  e.  v. 
''fi9Ki€is*\eippolStS'.Eth,  ^ABpieirritor'AexaiTTis), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Athribite  nome,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  angle 
where  that  branch  diverges  from  the  main  stream. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  reckons  Athribis  among  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  the  Delta,  in  the  4th 
century  of  our  era  (xxii.  16.  §  6).  It  seems  to  have 
been  ot  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  name 
Athribiticus  Fluvius  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  one  of  the  military 
nomes  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  militia  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors,  Athribis 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Angustanmica  Secunda. 

The  Athribite  nome  and  its  capital  derived  their 
name  firom  the  goddess  Thriphis,  whom  inscriptions 
both  at  AthriUB  and  Panopolis  denominate  "  the 
most  great  goddess."  ThriiJds  is  associated  in  wor- 
ship with  Amnn  Khem,  one  of  the  first  quaternion 
cf  deities  in  Egyptian  mythology ;  but  no  repre- 
sentation of  her  has  be^  at  present  identified. 
WilkbsoD  (^Maimers  and  Ctutomt,  &c.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  265)  supposes  Athribis  to  have  been  one  of  the 
tion-headed  goddesses,  whose  special  names  have 
not  been  ascertained. 
.    The  ruins  cXAtrwb  or  TWefc,  at  the  point  where 
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the  modem  canal  of  Moneys  turns  oiFfrom  the  Kile, 
represent  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  consist  of  ex- 
tensive mounds  and  basements,  besides  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  200  feet  l<mg,  and  175 
broad,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Thriphis  (Coptic 
AtkrebC).  The  monks  <^  the  White  Monasteij, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  these  ruins,  are 
traditionally  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Attrib, 
although  their  usual  designation  of  these  mins  is 
Medeenet  Athaysh.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
fallen  architraves  of  the  temple  bears  the  date  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  contains  also  the  name 
of  his  wife  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  On 
the  opposite  face  of  the  same  block  are  feund  ovals, 
including  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  and 
Caesar  Germanicus :  and  in  another  part  of  the 
temple  is  an  oval  of  Ptolemy  XIL,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  (b.c.  51 — 48).  About  half  a 
mile  from  Athribis  are  the  quarries  from  which  the 
stone  used  in  building  the  temple  was  bronght;  and 
below  the  quarries  are  some  small  grotto  tombs,  the 
lintels  of  whose  doors  are  partially  pieserved.  Upon 
one  of  these  lintels  is  a  Greek  inscription,  importinf^ 
that  it  was  the  "  sepulchre  of  Uermeius,  son  of 
Archibius."  He  had  not,  however,  been  interred 
after  the  Egyptian  fiishion,  since  his  tomb  contained 
the  deposit  <^  calcined  bones.  Vestiges  abo  are 
found  in  two  broad  paved  causeways  of  the  two 
main  streets  of  Athrilns,  which  crossed  each  oth(^^ 
at  right  angles,  and  probably  divided  the  town  into 
four  nudn  quarters.  The  causeways  and  the  ruins 
generally  indicate  that  the  town  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 
(Ghnmpollion,  VEgypte,  voL  ii.  p.  43 ;  Wilkinson, 
Egypt  and  Thebet,  p.  393.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ATHRYS.     [Tantrus.] 

ATHYRAS  ('Aewpoj),  a  river  of  Thrace  between 
Selymbria  and  Byzantium.  (Ptol.  ill  11.  §  6;  Plin. 
iv.  11.  s.  18.  §  47,  Sillig;  Plmy  calls  it  also  Py- 
daras.) 

ATILIAIJA.     [AuTRiooNES.] 

ATI'NA  ('AtIto:  Eih.  Atinas,  5tis>    1.  An  an- 
dent  and  importantcity  of  the  Volscians,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name  and  position,  on  a  lofty  hill  near  the 
sources  of  the  little  river  Melpis  (^Afelja),  and  abottt 
12  miles  5E.  of  Sora.     Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
and  powerful  dty  (Atma  potent,  Aen.  viL  630) 
long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  Martial  also 
terms  it  "prisca  Atina"  (x.  92.  2.):  the  forrocr 
poet  seems  to  consider  it  a  Latin  dty,  but  from  its 
position  it  would  appear  certain  that  it  was  a  Vol- 
sdan  one.     It  had,  however,  been  wrested  from  that 
people  by  the  Samnites  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory.    In  B.  o.  313  it  was  (according  to  scsne  anna- 
lists) taken  by  the  Roman  consul  C.  Junius  Bnbulcas 
(Liv.  ix.  28);  but  in  b.  c.  293  we  again  find  it  in 
the  hands  dF  the  Samnites,  and  its  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  consuls,  but  no  attack  made  on  the 
town.    (Id.  X.  39.)    We  have  no  accoont  of  its 
final  reduction  by  the  Romans,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  treated  with  severity,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  praefectura,  in  which  it  still  cen-- 
tinned  even  after  its  dtizens  had  been  admitted  tq 
the  Roman  franchise.     But  notwithstandbg  its  in- 
ferior position,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a  flou- 
rishing and  populous  town,  so  that  he  draws  a 
fevourablo  contrast  between  its  population  and  that 
of  Tusculum,  and  says  that  it  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  praefectura  in  Italy.    (Cic.  pro  Pbme.  8.)    It 
was  the  birthplace  of  his  friend  and  client  Cn.  Plsa- 
dus,   and  was   included  in  the  Terentine  tribe. 
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(IbiiL  16.)  At  a  snhsequent  period  it  became  a 
municipal  town,  with  the  ordinaiy  pririlcges  and 
mainstrmtea;  but  though  it  received  a  zoilitarj  colonj 
nndbr  Ncto,  it  did  not  obtain  colonial  nnk.  We 
loan,  firean  nomeroos  inacripdons,  that  it  continned 
to  be  a  eonsiderable  place  nnder  the  Raman  empire. 
(LA.  CoUm.  p.  230;  Plln.  iiL  5.  b.  9;  Ptol.  iiu  1. 
§  62;  Mont.  Inter,  ppu  352,  1102,  1262;  OielL 
/■Mr.  140,  1678,  2285,  &&) 

Sfios  Italicua  allndes  to  its  cold  and  elevated 
aitQatkn  {.monie  mvoeo  duoendent  Atma,  viii.  398), 
and  the  modem  cit7  of  Atma  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
eoldeet  places  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
icsoltB  not  only  from  its  own  podtico  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nmee,  but  firam  its  being  surronnded  by  high  and 
bleak  moantains,  espedaUy  towaids  the  south.  Its 
ancieot  walls,  built  in  a  massive  style  of  polygonal 
blocks,  but  well  hewn  and  neatly  fitted,  comprised 
the  whde  anramit  of  the  hill,  only  a  portion  of  which 
»  occnpied  by  the  modem  dty;  their  extent  and 
nagmtade  confirm  the  accounts  oif  its  importance  in 
vciy  early  times.  Of  Boman  date  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqnednct  on  a  grand  scale,  snbstmctions 
of  a  tonpie,  vod  fiagments  of  other  buildings,  be- 
sides nmueiuus  sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tioosL  (BoiDanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  361 ;  Craven,  Abnuedj 
voL  L  pp.  61 — 65.) 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tanager,  now  the  VaBe  di  Ditmo.  It  is 
mentiaoed  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Ate- 
nates  among  the  inland  towns  of  Lucania,  and  by 
the  LAer  CoUrnktrmOf  where  it  is  called  the  "  prae- 
fectnxB  Atenas.*  But  the  correct  orthography  of 
the  name  is  established  by  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
find  it  written  Atinates;  and  the  site  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  ruins  still  visible  just  below  the 
village  of  Atenoi,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Xa  ScUck. 
Theae  consist  of  extensive  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre;  numerous  inscrip- 
tiona  have  also  been  discovered  on  the  spot,  which 
attest  the  mumcipal  rank  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
appears  that  iu  toritory  must  have  extended  as  fax 
as  La  PoUoj  about  5  miles  further  N.,  where  the 
Tanager  buries  itielf  under  ground,  a  phenomenon 
which  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  oocniring  ^  in  campo 
AtinatL'  (Plin.  iL  103.  s.  106,  iiL  11.  s.  15;  Lib, 
CWoa. p.  209;  Romanelli,  vol.  I  p. 424;  Bvilettdeff 
last  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATINTA'NIA  C^nvTayta  :  Eth.  'Arumbt^ 
-mf),  a  moontainoua  district  in  Slyria,  north  of 
Uolassis  and  east  of  Parauaea,  through  which  the 
Aoos  fiowa,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is 
deMxibed  by  Livy  (xlv.  30)  as  poor  in  soil  and 
rode  in  cfimate.  The  Atintanes  are  first  mentioned 
in  B.  c  429,  among  the  barbarians  who  osidsted  the 
Ambradots  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  upon 
which  occasion  the  Atintanes  and  Moloesi  were  com- 
manded by  the  same  leader.  (Time.  H.  80.)  On 
the  oonclnsion  of  the  first  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans,  Atintania  was  assigned  to  Macedonia, 
B.  c  204;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Pereetis  in 
B.  c.  168,  it  wac  included  in  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Macedonia.,  (Liv. 
xxviL  30,  xlv.  30.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
as  it  finmed  part  of  Chaonia.  (Comp.  Strab.  viL 
p.  326;  Pol.  ii.  5;  Scylax,  «.  v.  1w6pioi ;  Lycophr. 
1043 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
^oLiv.  pt  118.) 

ATLANTES  CArXoi^es),  a  people  in  the  interior 
of  Libya,  inhabiting  one  of  the  chain  of  oases  formed 
by  salt  hifls,  which  are  described  by  Herodotus  as 
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extenduig  along  the  N.  of  the  Great  Desert  (Sahiara), 
ten  days' journey  W.  of  the  ATARAirrE8)  and  in  the 
vicini^  of  M.  Atlas,  whence  they  derived  their 
name.  They  were  reported  to  abstain  from  using 
any  living  thing  for  food,  and  to  see  no  visions  in 
their  sleep.  (Herod,  iv.  184;  Mela,  i.  6.  §  5;  Plin. 
V.  8;  respecting  the  common  confusion  in  the  names 
see  Atakamtbs.)  Herodotus  adds,  that  they  were 
the  furthest  (t.  e.  to  the  W.)  of  the  people  known 
to  him  as  inhabiting  the  ridge  of  salt  hiUs;  but  that 
the  ridge  itself  extended  as  far  as  the  pillan  of 
Hercules,  or  even  beyond  them  (iv.  185).  The  at- 
tempts of  Rennell,  Heeren,  and  others  to  assign  the 
exact  poeition  of  the  people,  from  the  data  supplied 
by  Herodotus,  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 
(Rennell,  Geogr.  of  fferod.  voL  iL  pp.  301,  311; 
Heeren,  Jdeen,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  243.)         [P.  S.] 

ATLA'NTICUM  MARE.  The  opmions  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  great  body  of  water,  which 
they  knew  to  extend  beyond  the  straits  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  viewed  histo- 
ricaUy ;  and  such  a  view  will  best  exhibit  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  several  names  which  they  applied  to  it. 

The  word  Ocean  ('Xlircay^f)  had,  with  the  early 
Greeks,  a  sense  entirely  difierent  from  that  in  which 
we  use  it  In  the  poets.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  per- 
sonified being.  Ocean,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Unmns  and  Gaia),  a  Titanic  deity  of  the 
highest  dignity,  who  presumes  even  to  absent  hiuH 
self  from  the  Olympic  councils  of  Jove;  and  he  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  race  of  water-nymphs  and 
river-gods.  (Hos.  Theoff,  133,  337,  foil.  368;  Honu 
/(.  XX.  7.)  Physically,  Ocean  is  a  etream  or  river 
(expressly  so  called)  encircling  the  earth  with  its 
ever-flowing  current ;  the  primeval  water,  which' 
is  the  source  of  all  the  other  watere  of  the  worldp 
nay,  according  to  some  views,  of  all  created  things 
divine  and  human,  for  Homer  applies  it  to  the 
phrases  Sew  yiveffis  and  Zcirtp  yiftats  wdvrco'o-i 
T^rvrrai.  (//.  xiv.  201,  246;  comp.  Virg.  Georg, 
iv.  382,  where  Ocean  is  called  patrem  rerumf  with 
reference,  says  Servius,  to  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
as  Thales,  supposed  all  things  to  be  generated  out 
of  water.)  The  sun  and  stara  rose  out  of  its  waten 
and  returned  to  them  in  setting.  (/Z.  v.  5, 6,  xvili. 
487.)  On  its  shores  were  the  sbodes  of  the  dead, 
accessible  to  the  heroic  voyager  tmder  divine  direc- 
tion. (Od  X.,  xi.,  xii.)  Aniong  the  epithets  with 
which  the  word  is  coupled,  there  is  one,  K^^fws 
(Rowing  baekuforde'),  which  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Udet  of  the  At* 
lantic ;  but  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  certain 
enough  to  warrant  the  inference.  (Horn.  IL  xviii. 
399,  XX.  65;  Hesiod,  Th&og.  776.) 

Whether  these  views  were  purely  imaginaiy  of 
entirely  mythical  in  their  origin,  or  whether  they 
were  partly  bssed  on  a  vague  knowledge  of  the 
watere  outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  fruitful 
subject  of  debate.  Nor  can  we  fix,  except  within 
wide  limits,  the  period  at  which  they  began  to  be 
correclcd  by  positive  information.  Both  scripture 
and  secular  history  point  to  enterprizes  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians beyond  the  Struts  at  a  very  earty  period; 
and,  moreover,  to  a  suspicion,  which  was  attempted 
more  than  once  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  that  the  Me- 
ditenranean  on  the  W.  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  on  the 
S.  opened  into  one  and  the  same  great  body  of  water* 
It  was  long,  however,  before  this  identic  was  at  all 
generally  accepted.  The  stoiy  that  Africa  had 
actually  been  cireumnavigated,  ia  rdated  by  Hero- 
dotus with  the  greatest  distrust  [Libya]  :  and  tha 
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question  was  left,  in  ancient  geography,  with  the 
great  anthority  of  Ptolemy  on  the  negative  side 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  proceed* 
ing  independently  in  the  two  directions,  1^  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  expanses  of  water,  on 
the  S.  of  Asia,  and  on  the  W.  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
while  their  connection  anmnd  Africa  was  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Hence  arose  the  distinction 
marked  by  the  names  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  Seas,  the  former  bdng  constantly  used  by 
Herodotus  for  the  Indian  Ocean  [  Arabicus  Sinus  J, 
while,  somewhat  curiously,  the  latter,  its  natural 
oorrelative,  is  only  applied  to  the  Atlantic  by  late 
writers. 

Herodotus  had  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  re- 
ject with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  river  Ocean  flowing 
round  the  earth  (ii.  2 1 ,  23,  iv.  8, 36) ;  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  with  the  notion  he  rejects  the  name  also, 
and  calls  those  great  bodies  of  water,  which  we  call 
oceansy  teas.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  secondary 
use  of  the  word  Ocean,  which  we  have  retuned,  as 
its  common  sense,  was  only  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  when  there  was  probably  a  confused  notion 
of  its  exact  primary  sense.  It  is  found  in  the  Roman 
writers  and  in  the  Greek  geographen  of  the  Roman 
period,  sometimes  for  the  whole  body  of  water  sur- 
ronndhig  the  earth,  and  sometimes  with  epithets 
which  mark  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  is  also  called  simply  Oceanus ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  Atlanticus  is 
found  applied  to  the  Ocean  in  its  wider  sense,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  body  of  water  surrounding  the  three 
continents. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  great  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars  (of 
Hercules)  which  is  catted  the  Sea  of  Atlas  (ri  l^o) 
<m)A^»y  ^d^affaa  ^  'ArXorrU, — fem.  adj.  df  "At- 
Kois, — iraXco/i^ni :  Her.  L  202.)  The  former  name 
was  naturally  applied  to  it  in  coctnidistinction  to 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  sea  within  the  Pillars 
(fl  iyrht  'HpcucAcfwy  irrriK&y  ddAiurtra,  Aristot. 
Meteor,  ii.  1 ;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  3 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  25) ; 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to 
the  mythical  personage  Atlas,  and  to  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  W.  6ctremity  of  the  earth 
[Atlas].  (Gomp.  Eurip.  ffippol.  3  ;  Aristot. 
Prob.  xxvi.  54.)  Both  names  are  constantly  used 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  former  name  is  common 
in  the  simpler  form  of  the  Outer  Sea  (ri  l^w  dcUcur- 
4ra,  fi  iKTOs  ddKarra,  Mare  Externum,  Mare  £x- 
terius)  ;  otUerf  with  reference  sometimes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  inner  waters 
of  the  earth.  Another  name  constantly  used  is  that  of 
the  Great  Sea  (v  h^^V  ^d^aarffOy  Mare  Magnum), 
in  contradistinction  to  all  the  lesser  seas,  and  to  the 
Meditermnean  In  particular.  It  was  also  called  the 
Western  Sea  or  Ocean  QE^nripios  'XUcoy^  hnucbs 
«nd  ZwrtJLUchs  uKtai^t,  Hesperium  Mare).  The  use 
of  these  names,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  them, 
require  a  more  particular  description. 

The  old  Homeric  notion  of  the  river  Ocean  re- 
tained its  place  in  the  poets  long  after  its  physical 
meaning  bad  been  abandoned;  and  some  indications 
are  foimd  of  an  Attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  later 
discoveries,  by  placing  the  Ocean  outside  ofaJH  the 
seas  of  the  world,  even  of  the  outer  seas.  (Eurip. 
Orest  1377.)  Afterwards,  the  language  of  the 
old  poets  was  adapted  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge,  by  transfierring  the  poetical  name  of  the 
a11-encirpu))g  river  (o  the  #ea  which  was  supposed 
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(by  most  geographers,  though  not  hy  all)  to  sur- 
round the  inhabited  world ;  and  this  endrcliug  sea 
was  called  not  only  Ocean,  but  also  by  the  specific 
names  applied  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus,  b  the 
work  de  Musidoy  hlseij  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c  3), 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  world  is  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  Atlantic  Sea  {vrh  r^s  *Ar\airrusrjs 
Kd^MVfiivris  daXdjeraris  vrpi^tofUmfiz  and,  again, 
irdXeeyos  8i,  rh  fiht  t^ts  r^s  oiKOuft.4iniis,  'ArAorri- 
Khv  iraXcircu,  koX  6  'Xlircoyb^,  wcpi^^r  4/uas),  and 
the  same  idea  is  again  and  again  repeated  in  other 
passages  of  the  work,  where  the  name  used  is  simply 

Similarly  Cicero  {Sonm.  Scip.  6)  describes  the 
inhabited  earth  as  a  small  island,  surrounded  bj 
that  sea  which  men  call  AtltmtiCf  and  Great^  tai 
Ocean  (illo  mari,  quod  Atlanticum,  quod  Magnum, 
quern  Oceanum,  appeHatb  in  terris).  When  he 
adds,  that  though  bouing  so  great  a  name,  it  is  bat 
small,  he  refers  to  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
such  islands  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  small  portion  of  the  great  body 
of  waters. 

Strabo  refers  to  the  same  notion  as  held  by  Era- 
tosthenes (i.  pp.  56, 64,  sub  Jin. ;  on  the  readiog  and 
meaning  of  this  difficult  passage  see  Seidel,  Fr, 
Erato^  pp.  71,  folL,  and  Groskurd's  German 
translation  of  Strabo),  who  supposed  the  circuit  of 
the  earth  to  be  complete  withm  itself,  *'  so  that,  bat 
for  the  hindrance  arising  fmn  tiie  great  size  of . Jhe 
Atlantic  Sea,  we  might  sail  from  Iberia  (Spain)  to 
India  along  the  same  parallel;**  to  which  Strabo 
makes  an  objection,  remarkable  for  its  uncooscioas 
antidpatiou  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  that 
there  rtag  be  two  inhabited  worids  (or  islands)  in 
the  temperate  zone.  (Comp.  L  p.  5,  where  he  dis- 
cusses the  Homeric  notion,  i.  p.  32,  ai^  ii.  p.  112.) 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  with 
water,  and  receives  into  itself  several  gulfs  "  from 
the  outer  sea  *'  (Air^  t^j  ?|«  ^aXdrrris  mwi  rhw 
wKtaphuy  where  the  exact  sense  of  kotSl  is  not  clear: 
may  it  refer  to  the  idea,  noticed  above,  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ocean  and  even  the  outer  seas 
of  the  world  ?).  Of  the  gulfs  here  inferred  to,  the 
principal,  he  adds,  are  four:  namely,  the  Caspian  on 
the  N.,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  (^  imhs  koI  tcoff  iip&s  Xtyoixirn 
dd\arra)  on  the  W.  Of  his  application  of  the 
name  Atlantic  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Ocean,  or  at  least  to  its  southern,  as  well  as  western, 
portion,  we  have  examples  in  i.  p.  32  (<rol  ^V  ^^ 
povs  ^  iraoa  'ArAarrtir^  dciAcurcra,  iral  fidMffra  i^ 
Korii  ii*a7\fjMpio»)^  and  in  xv.  p.  689,  where  he 
says  that  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of  India  run  out 
into  the  Atlantic  sea;  and,  in  ii.  p.  130,  he  makes 
India  extend  to  "  the  Eastern  Sea  and  the  Southern 
Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  Atlantic"  iyrp6s  rt  rnif 
itpay  ^d\arTay  Koi  rijy  yoriaf  r^s  ^ArXofntKiis)- 
Similarly  Eratosthenes  had  spoken  of  Arabia  Felix 
as  extending  S.  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Sea  O^JXP^ 
rod  'AtAoktiicoO  wcAd^oi/s,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  76'» 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  Letronne's  coojectunl 
emendation,  'AiBunrucov,  a  name  also  which  onij 
occurs  in  the  later  geographers). 

Of  the  use  of  the  simple  word  Oceamu,  as  the 
name  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  writers  about  Stiabo « 
time,  examples  are  found  in  Cicero  (^Leg.ManiLli)} 
Sallttst  {Jug.  18),  Livy  (xxiu.  5),  Horace  (Carvt. 
iv.  14.  47,  48),  and  VirgU  (Georg.  iv.  382);  saf 
the  word  is  coupled  with  wore  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 
in.  7,  mare  Oceanum),  Catullus  {Carm  114,6), 
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wadOtid(MeLrn.2e7,0ctaiumar9).  Itahoold 
ham  htm  Btated  eariier  thmt  Poljbhu  ealb  it  the 
Omier  ud  Great  Sea  (iiL  37.  §§  10,  II,  Hr  f(« 
mai  fuydXifr  wpoateyoptrntfitrny) ;  and  in  anotlier 
pnwfn  he  aays  that  it  was  called  by  flome  *tUnaM6t, 
by  oUken,  t^  'ArAorrur^  vcA«)r»f  (zvi.  S9.  §  6). 
Of  the  gaogF^ihers  rabeeqaent  to  Strabo,  Mda 
atotea  that  the  Inhabited  earth  ia  cotirelj  mnooiided 
bj  the  Ooeao,  firaoi  which  it  xeoetTea  four  aeas,  one 
front  the  1¥^  two  frooi  the  Sb,  aod  the  fimrth  froon 
the  W.  (L  1),  memning  the  aaine  four  gulfii  which 
are  spe^ficd  bj  Stiabo  (aee  above).  After  describ- 
ing the  sboreB  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  proceeds  to 
sfeak  of  the  see  without  the  Struts,  nnder  the  name 
ef  Ooeaniis,  as  w^ens  u^^ndiim^iie  peXaguMj  and  he 
pavtkfniariy  deseribes  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ;  and 
thai  ndda,  that  the  sea  which  lies  to  the  right  of 
those  sailing  out  of  the  Straits  and  washes  the  shore 
of  Bactica,  ia  called  aequor  AUomUcmm  (ill.  1). 
£lscnvbere  he  speaks  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  of  Earope 
and  Afriea  hj  the  general  name  of  Oceanos  (iL  6), 
and  bj  the  special  names  of  Atlanticnm  llare  (i.  3, 
4,  ToL  10),  and  AtlanticDS  Oceanns  (L  5).  Phnj 
speaks  of  it  as  more  Atltmticwat  oi  aUu  ma^mtm 
(iij.  5.  s.  I0> 

Ustiogoiahes  the  Atlantic  from  the  other 
r  (as  he  generally  calls  them)  oceans, 
bv  the  name  of  the  Wettam  Oeean  (6  dvruc^r 
icHo^^  iL  5.  §  3),  and  makes  it  the  W.  boondary 
of  Eorape  and  libya,  except  in  the  &  part  of  the 
latter  centioait,  where  he  sapposes  the  unknown 
land  to  stretch  oat  to  the  W.  (viL  6.  §  8,  ybl.  4, 
|2,13.§2> 

AgKthoQeniB  (iL  14)  says  that  the  Great  Sea 

(4  fuyfiXii  hd\arira)  surrounding  the  whole  in^ 

faaUied  world  is  celled  by  the  oommon  name  of 

Ocean,  and  has  difierent  names  according  to  the 

differait  regions ;  and,  after  speaking  of  the  Northern, 

Soathem,  and  iiastem  Seas,  he  adds,  that  the  sea 

m  the  west,  from  which  our  sea  (^  cod'  ii/Ms  dd- 

Aoffva,  the  Ue£temnean)  is  fiUed,  is  called  the 

Western  Ocean  {'Eaw4pios  'A«cai^\  and,  aor' 

'toVt  tltt  Atlntic  Sea  (*ArAaKnirdr  w^AoTor). 

In  aBatber  pasnge  (ii.  4)  he  says  that  Lnsitania 

lies  adfaeent  to  the  Western  Ocean  (vp^s  t^  Sint- 

fim^  *QK€af^,  and  that  Tarraoooensis  extends  from 

the  (keam  amd  the  Omter  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean; 

bat  whether  we  should  understand  this  as  making 

a  precise  di^tinrtifln  between  the  Outer  Sea,  as  on 

the  W.  of  ^ain,  and  the  Ocean,  as  further  N.,  is 

not  quite  clear. 

According  to  Dknysios  Periegetes,  the  earth  is 
aanounded  on  ereiy  side  by  the  "  stream  of  un- 
wearied Ocean  "  (of  course  a  mere  phrsse  borrowed 
from  the  esdy  poets),  winch,  being  one,  has  many 
names  applied  to  it;  of  which,  the  part  on  the  west 
is  eaDed  'Ar Aor  ia-rdfnos,  which  the  commentaton 
explain  aa  two  a^jectiTOS  in  opposition  (vL  27—42 ; 
eomp.  Eustath.  Coana.  and  Bemhardy,  Anaot,  ad 
loc;  also  oomp.  Priseian,  Perieg,  37,  foil.,  and  72, 
where  he  uses  the  phrase  Atlantit  ab  unda;  Avien. 
Dner.  Orh,  19, 77,  folL,  gurgiiis  HegperU^  aequoris 
Be^erii  tractut,  398,  AUantai  vis  aequoris,  409, 
ifesperii  aequoris  undam).  At  v.  335  he  speaks 
of  the  Iberian  people  aa  yttntw  'Aiccommo  vp^s  4<r- 
ir^pev.  Agathemems,  Bionysins,  and  the  imitaton 
of  the  latter,  Priadan  and  Arienus,  describe  the  four 
gzcat  guifr  of  the  Outer  Sea  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  ss  Straho  and  Mela. 

Avienos  (^Or.  MariL  pp.  30,  folL)  distingnishes 
from  the  aU-surroimding  Ocean  the  sea  between  the 
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SW.  coast  of«Spain  and  the  NW.  cOMt  of  Africa, 
which  he  calls  AUanticus  naas,  and  regaxds  it  as  a 
sort  of  outer  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  {gw^es  hie 
nostri  maris  f  oompw  390,  foil.,  where  Oouamts, 
poatm  maatimas,  gurgts  oras  ambienSy  parens 
nostri  maris^  is  distinguished  from  Besperius  aestae 
aique  Atkmticmn  solum) ;  and,  respecting  the  names, 
he  adds  (402, 403): 

"  Hunc  U8U8  olim  dixit  Ooeannm  vetus, 
Alterque  dixit  moe  Atlanticnm  mare." 

Suidaa  defines  the  term  'ArAayrucJ^  ireAdyii  as 
including  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Oceans 
('Eov^pios  tlKfo^ds  ical  'E^r),  and  all  unnarigable 
seas;  and  the  Atlantic  Sea  he  exphunsas  the  Ocean 
CArAorrlr  dcUarra  6  'Okc«m)s). 

It  is  enoQgh  to  refer  to  such  variations  of  the 
name  as  AtUmteiu  Oceanus  (Cbnd.  NnpL  Bon.  et 
Mar,  230,  Prob.  et  OJifb.  Cons.  35),  and  Atimtens 
Guyes  (Stat.  AehiH  L  223);  and  to  passagee  in 
whidi  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Straits,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  month  of 
the  Atlantie  Sea,  or  </Me  Ocean  (rd  riff  »mXdfmi9 
rqs  'ArXarrucnt  or6fMy  Scymn.  Ch.  138 ;  Oceani 
Ostimn,  Cic.  Leg.  ManH  12;  Strab.  iiL  p.  139> 

Respecting  the  progress  of  discoreiy  in  the  At- 
lantic, allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  early 
enterprises  of  the  Phoenicians;  but  the  first  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  the  voysge  of  Hanno,  who 
was  sent  oat  from  Carthage,  about  b.  a  500,  with 
a  considerable  fleet,  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  found  colonies  upon  it.  Of  his  namtive  of 
his  vojrage,  we  stiU  possess  a  Greek  translation. 
The  identification  of  hb  positions  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty;  but  it  can  be  made  out  that  he 
sdvsnoed  as  &r  S.  as  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  [Libta:  DicL  ofBiog.  art.i7afNK>.] 
Pliny's  statement,  that  Hanno  reached  Arabia,  is  a 
fair  examine  of  the  exaggeretions  prevalent  on  these 
matters,  aind  of  the  caution  with  which  the  stories  of 
the  circumnarigati<ni  of  Africa  should  be  examined. 
(iL  67.)  About  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians 
sent  out  another  expedition,  nnder  Himilco^  to 
explore  the  Atlantic  N.  of  the  Straits.  (Plin.  I  c.) 
Uimilco's  narrative  has  not  come  down  to  us;  but 
we  learn  some  of  its  contents  from  the  Ora  i/o- 
rttima  of  Arienos.  (108,  foil.,.  375,  foU.)  He  dis- 
covered the  British  isbmds,  which  he  phued  at  the 
distance  of  four  months'  voyage  from  the  Straits; 
and  he  af^ieare  to  have  given  a  formidable  de- 
scription of  the  dangen  of  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  from  sudden  cafans,  from  the  thick  sluggish 
nature  of  the  water,  from  the  sea-weed  and  even 
marine  shrubs  which  entangled  the  ship,  the  shoals 
over  which  it  could  scarcely  float,  and  the  sea- 
monsters  which  surrounded  the  voyager  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  through  all  these  difficulties.  Such 
exaggerated  statements  would  meet  with  ready 
credence  on  account  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
outer  ocean  was  unnavigable,  owing,  as  the  early 
poets  and  philo60|^ers  supposed,  to  its  being  covered 
with  perpetual  clouds  and  darkness  (Hesiod  ap. 
Schd.  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  258,  283;  Pind.  A'em.  uL 
79;  Eurip.  Berod.  744);  and  it  is  thought,  with 
much  probability,  that  these  exaggerations  were 
purposely  diffused  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  deter  the 
mariners  of  other  nations  from  dividing  with  them- 
selves the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  At  all  events, 
these  stories  are  often  repeated  by  the  Greek  writen 
(Herod.  iL  102  ;  Aristot  Meteor.  iL  I,  13,  Iftr. 
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Ausc,  136;  Plat  Tim.  p.  24, 25,  corap.  Atlaivtis; 
Theophrast  Hitt.  Plant,  ir.  6.  §  4;  ScjIaz,  p.  53; 
Snid.  «.  V,  &v?iMra  mXdrfri,  'ArAoyriK^  »eA<£7iy; 
comp.  Ideler,  ad  ArittoL  Meteor,  p.  504,  and  Hum- 
boldt, KriL  Untersuch,  voL  ii.  p.  67,  foil.,  who  ex- 
plains the  stories  of  the  shallovra  and  sea-weed  as 
referring  to  the  extraordinaTy  phaenomena  which 
the  parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  wonld  present 
at  low  water  to  Yojagers  preriooslj  unacquainted 
with  its  tides). 

The  most  marked  epochs  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  are  those  of  the 
voyage  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia  (about  B.C.  334) 
round  the  NW.  shores  of  Europe,  described  in  his 
lost  works,  irtpi  tov  &Ktayov  and  ircptoSos  rijs  T^r, 
which  are  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
others  (^IHct.  ofBiog.  t,  v.);  the  voyage  of  Polybius, 
with  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
[Libya]  ;  and  the  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with 
the  British  isles  [Britannia].  But,  as  the  At- 
lantic was  not,  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  great  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  the 
navigation  of  its  stormy  seas  bcjond  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  little  additional  knowledge  was 
gained  respecting  it.  The  latest  views  of  the  ancient 
geographers  are  represented  in  the  statemmts  of 
Bionysins  and  Agathemerus,  referred  to  above. 

So  Uttle  was  known  of  the  prevailing  currents 
and  winds,  and  other  physical  features  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  their  discussion  docs  not  belong  to 
ancient  geography,  except  with  referenco  to  one 
point,  which  is  treated  under  Libya,  namely  the 
influence  of  the  currents  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  attempts  to  circumnavigate  that 
continent. 

The  special  names  most  in  use  for  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  following :  Oceanus  Ga- 
DiTANi^  the  great  gulf  (if  the  expression  may  be 
pillowed)  outside  the  Straits,  between  the  SW.  coast  of 
Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which,  as  has 
been  seen  above,  some  geographers  gave  tlie  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  or  Gulf,  in  a  restricted  sense: 
Oceanus  Gantaber  (^KavrdSpios  wK€ay6fi  Bay 
ofBiicay)^  between  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Gaul:  Majrb  Gallicum  or  Oceanus 
G  ALL.ICUS,  off  the  KW.  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel  s  and  Mare  Brttannicuh 
or  Oceanus  Britannicus,  the  E.  part  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  Straits  of  Dover^  between  the 
months  of  the  Soquana  (^Seine)  and  the  Rhenus 
(Rhine).  All  to  the  N.  of  tlus  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  [Oceanus  Septentrionaus.] 

Of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  those 
immediately  adjacent  to  tlie  mainlands  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  the  only  ones  known  to  the  ancients 
were  those  called  by  them  Fortunatab  Insulae, 
namely,  the  Canaries^  with,  p<»rliflp8,  the  Madeira 
group.  The  legend  of  the  great  island  of  Atlantis, 
and  its  connection  with  the  question  of  any  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Western  Continent,  demands 
a  separate  article.  [P.  S.] 

ATLANTIS  (^  *Ar\ainU  V7\cos  i  Eth.  'At- 
Kamtvoif  Procl.  ad  Plat.  Ttm.;  Schol.  in  Plat.  Rep. 
p.  327),  the  Island  of  Atlas,  is  first  mentioned  by 
Plato,  in  the  Timaeus  (p.  24),  and  tlic  Critias 
(pp.  108, 113).  He  introduces  the  story  as  a  part 
of  a  conversation  respecting  the  ancient  history  of 
the  worid,  held  by  Solon  with  an  old  priest  of  Sals 
in  Egypt  As  an  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  events  of  remote  ages,  and  in 
particuLir  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  exploits 
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of  their  own  forefathers,  the  priest  informs  Solon 
that  the  Egyptian  records  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  fact,  that  9000  years  earlier  the  Athenians  had 
repelled  an  invading  force,  which  had  threatened 
the  subjugation  of  all  Europe  and  Asia  too.  This 
invasion  came  from  the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  was  at 
that  time  navigable.  In  front  of  the  strait  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (and  evidently,  accoidiiig  to 
Plato's  idea,  not  far  from  it),  lay  an  island  (which 
he  presently  caUs  Atlantis),  greater  than  Libya  and 
Asia  taken  tc^ether,  frmn  which  island  voyagcra 
could  pass  to  other  islands,  and  frmn  them  to  the 
opposite  continent,  which  surrounds  that  sea,  tralr 
so  called  (i.  e.  the  Atlantic).  For  the  waters  within 
the  strait  (».  e.  tlie  Mediterranean),  may  be  regarded 
as  but  a  harbour,  having  a  narrow  entrance;  bat 
that  is  really  a  sea,  and  the  bind  which  surrooiids  it 
may  with  perfect  accuracy  be  called  a  continent 
(Tim.  p.  24,  e— 25,  a.> 

The  above  passage  is  quoted  fully  to  show  the 
notion  which  it  exhibits,  when  rightly  undenstood, 
that  beyond  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  was  a  vast  continent,  between  which  and  the 
W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Libya  were  a  number  of 
islands,  the  greatest  of  which,  and  the  nearest  t« 
our  world,  was  that  called  Atlantis. 

In  this  island  of  Atlantis,  he  adds,  there  arose  a 
great  and  powerful  dynasty  of  kings,  who  became 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  of  many  of  the 
other  islands  and  of  parts  of  the  contment.  And 
moreover,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  the 
Straits,  they  ruled  over  Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and 
Europe  up  to  Tyrrhenia.  They  next  assembled 
their  whole  force  for  the  conquest  of  the  mt  of 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, though  deserted  by  their  allies,  repelled  the 
invaders,  and  restored  the  liberty  of  all  the  peoples 
within  the  Pilkrs  of  Hercules.  But  afterwards 
came  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  by  which  the 
victors  in  the  contest  were  swallowed  up  beneath 
the  earth,  and  Uie  island  of  Atlantis  was  engulphed 
in  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since  been  unnavigablo  by 
reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud  created  by  the  sunken 
island.  (Tim.  p.  25,  a— 4.) 

The  story  is  expanded  in  the  Critias  (p.  108,  i^ 
foil.),  where,  however,  the  latter  part  of  it  is  unfor- 
tunately lost  Here  Plato  goes  back  to  the  original 
partition  of  the  earth  among  the  gods,  and  (what  is 
of  some  importance  as  to  the  interpirotation  of  the 
l^nd),  be  particularly  marks  the  hct  that,  of  the 
two  pcurties  in  this  great  primeval  conflict,  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  people  of  Athena  and  Hephaesta^, 
but  the  Atlantines  the  people  of  Poseidm.  The 
royal  race  was  the  oflspring  of  Poseidon  and  of 
Cleito,  a  mortal  woman,  the  daughter  of  Evenor,  one 
of  the  original  earthbom  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
of  whose  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  ishmd  FUto 
gives  a  particular  description.  (Crit.  p.  118,  c — e-) 
Cleito  bore  to  Poseidon  five  pairs  of  twins,  who  be- 
came the  heads  of  ten  royal  houses,  each  ruling  s 
tenth  portion  of  the  island,  according  to  a  partition 
made  by  Poseidon  himself,  but  all  subject  to  the 
supreme  dynasty  of  Atlas,  the  eldest  of  the  ten,  on 
whom  Poseidon  conferred  the  place  in  the  centre  w 
the  island,  which  had  been  before  the  residence  of 
Evenor,  and  which  he  fortified  and  erected  into  the 
capital.  We  have  tlicn  a  minute  descriptioo  of  the 
strength  and  magnificence  of  this  capital ;  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island,  with  its  W*7 
mountains,  its  abundant  rivers,  ita  exuberant  v^ 
tation,  its  temperate  climate^  its  urigation  by  natural 
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iiMialiuc  in  the  winter,  and  bj  a  sjstem  of  aqueducts 
in  the  stunmer,  its  mineral  wealth,  its  abundance  in 
ail  spedes  of  ufefol  animals;  and  the  magnificent 
vgrks  of  art  with  trtiich  it  was  adorned,  especially 
at  the  rojal  xesidencea.  We  have  also  a  full  account 
of  the  people;  their  military  order;  their  just  and 
aapfe  goremment,  and  tlM  oaths  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  obey  it;  their  laws,  which  en- 
joined abetinence  firam  all  attacks  on  one  another, 
aikd  sobmiaBiao  to  the  snpreme  dynas^  of  the  family 
of  Atlaa,  with  many  other  particulars.  For  many 
^cncfatianB,  then,  as  long  as  the  divine  nature  of 
their  foonder  retained  its  force  among  them,  they 
i-iwtmnjiri  in  a  stato  of  unbounded  prosperity,  based 
on  wisdom,  virtue,  temperance,  and  mutual  r^ard; 
and,  during  this  period,  their  power  grew  to  the  height 
previandy  rdated.  But  at  length,  the  divine  element 
intheimatorewas  overpowered  by  continual  admixture 
with  the  human,80  that  the  human  character  prevailed 
in  them  over  Uie  divine;  and  thus  becoming  unfit  to 
bear  the  prospeiity  they  had  reached,  they  sank  into 
depravity:  no  longer  miderstanding  the  true  kind  of 
life  wfaidi  gives  happiness,  they  believed  their  glory 
and  h^ipinesB  to  consist  in  cupidity  and  violence. 
Upon  this,  Jove,  resolving  to  punish  them,  that  they 
unght  be  restored  to  order  and  moderation,  snm- 
BMDed  a  council  of  the  gods,  and  addressed  them  in 
words  which  are  lost  wiUi  the  rest  of  this  dialogue 
of  Plato. 

The  truth  'or  fiilsehood,  the  origin  and  meaning, 
of  this  legend,  have  exercised  the  critical  and  spe- 
culative faculties  of  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
That  it  was  entireijf  an   invention  of  PUito's,   is 
haidly  ciedible  ;   fiv,  even  if  his  derivation  of  the 
legend  from    Egypt  through  Solon,  and  his  own 
aasertioD  that  the  story  is  *'  strange  but  altogether 
true  *  (rtBi.  p.  20,  d.)  be  set  down  to  his  dramatic 
s]arit,  we  have  still  the  following  indications  of  its 
antiquity.     First,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  Scholiast  on 
Plato  {Repmb.  p.  327),  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  the  Allantines  was  represented  on  one  of  the 
jtepU  winch  were  dedicated  at  the  Panathenaea. 
I>iodares  also  refers  to  this  war  (iii.  53).     Then, 
the  kgad  a  ^rand  in  other  forms,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  copied  from  Plato. 

Thus  Aelion  relates  at  length  a  very  similar 
story,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  who  gave  it 
as  <krived  fran  a  Phrygian  source,  in  the  form  of  a 
relation  by  the  satyr  Silenus  to  the  Phrygian  Midas; 
and  Stxabo  just  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Theo- 
pxnpus  and  ApoUodoms,  the  same  legend,  in  which 
the  bland  was  called  Meropis  and  the  people  Meropes 
(Mcporir,  MifwrtSy  the  word  used  by  Homer  and 
Uesiod  in  the  sense  of  endotoed  vnth  the  /acuity  of 
artiadaU  speech  :  Aelian,  F.  /7.  iii.  18,  oomp.  the 
Notes  of  Perizooios;  Strab.  vii  p.  299 :  oomp.  Ter- 
tuIL  de  Paltio,  2.) 

Diodorus,  dso,  after  relating  the  legend  of  the 
island  in  a  form  voy  similar  to  Plato's  story,  adds 
that  it  was  discovered  by  some  Phoenician  navi- 
gators who,  while  sailing  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  were  driven  by  violent  winds  across  the 
Ocean.  Tbey  brought  back  such  an  account  of  the 
beauty  and  resources  of  the  island,  that  the  Tyr- 
rfaeniattB,  having  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
planned  an  exp^tion  to  colonize  the  new  land,  but 
were  hindered  by  the  oppoeiticni  of  the  Carthaginians. 
(Diod.  V.  19,  20  )  Diodorus  does  not  mention  the 
fisme  of  the  island;  and  he  dififers  from  Plato  by 
reieiring  to  it  as  still  existing.  Piiusanias  relates 
tiiat  a  Carian  Euphemus  hod  told  him  of  a  voyage 
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during  which  he  had  been  carried  by  the  force  oi 
the  winds  into  the  outer  sea,  "  into  which  men  no 
longer  sail;  where  he  came  to  desert  inlands,  inha- 
bitMl  by  wild  men  with  tails,  whom  the  sailors, 
having  previously  visited  the  islands,  called  Satyrs, 
and  tihe  islands  Ificrvpi^s  "  (i.  23.  §  5,  6);  whom 
some  take  for  monkeys  ;  unless  the  whole  nar- 
rative be  an  imposture  on  the  grave  traveller. 
Another  account  is  quoted  by  Proclus  (jad  PlaL 
Tim.  p.  55)  £rom  the  Aetkiopica  of  Marcellus,  that 
there  were  seven  isUnds  in  the  Outer  Sea,  which 
were  sacred  to  Persephone,  and  three  more,  sacred 
to  Pluto,  Ammon,  and  Poseidon;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  last  preserved  from  their  ancestore  the 
memoiy  of  the  exceedingly  large  island  of  Atlantis, 
which  for  numy  ages  had  ruled  over  all  the  islands 
in  the  Athmtic  Sea,  and  which  had  been  itself  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  important. 

The  chief  variations  of  opinion,  In  ancient  and 
modem  times,  respecting  these  traditions,  are  the 
following.  As  to  their  origin^  some  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  hypotheses,  or  purely  fictitious  inven- 
tions of  the  early  poets  and  philosophers;  while 
others  have  accepted  them  as  containing  at  least 
an  element  of  fact,  and  afibrding,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tmknown  lands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  and,  as  some  modem  writers 
suppose,  indications  that  j4merica  was  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  sig- 
nificance  of  the  legend,  in  the  form  which  it  received 
from  the  imagination  of  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  is  only  a  form  of  the  old 
tradition  of  the  "golden  age;"  others,  that  it  was  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  contest  between  the 
primeval  powers  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  art  and 
science,  which  pbiys  so  important  a  part  in  the  old 
mythology;  and  oUiers  that  it  was  merely  intended 
by  Plato  as  a  form  of  exhibiting  his  ideal  polity: 
the  second  of  these  views  is  ably  supported  by 
Proclus  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeut ;  and 
has  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  As  to  the 
former  question,  how  fiu:  the  legend  may  contain  an 
element  of  fact,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion.  Those  who  regard  it  as  pure 
fiction,  but  of  an  early  origin,  view  it  as  arising  out 
of  the  very  ancient  notion,  found  in  llomer  and 
Uesiod,  that  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  in 
the  extreme  wost,  beyond  the  river  Oceanus,  a  lo- 
cality naturally  assigned  as  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  Inhabited  earth.  That  the  fiibulous  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  Atlantines  was  in  some  degi-ee 
connected  with  those  poetical  representations,  is  very 
probable;  just  as,  when  islands  were  actually  dis- 
covered off  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  called  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest.  [Fortunatab  Inbulak.] 
But  still,  important  parts  of  the  legend  are  thus  left 
unaccounted  for ;  its  mythological  character,  its 
derivation  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  or  other  Ori- 
ental sources;  and,  what  is  in  Plato  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  supposed  conflict  of  the  Atlantines 
with  the  people  of  the  old  world.  A  strong  argu- 
ment is  derived  also  from  the  extreme  improbability 
of  any  voyagers,  at  that  early  period,  having  found 
their  way  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
double  draft  upon  credulity  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  safe  return ;  the  return,  however,  being 
generally  less  difficult  than  the  outward  voyage. 
But  this  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  decisive 
against  the  possibility  of  such  a  voyage.  The  opi- 
nions  of  the  ancients  may  be  gathered  up  in  a  i«w 
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wordg.  Prochia  (ad  Tim.  p.  24)  teHs  tia  that 
Gnmtor,  the  first  commentator  on  Plato,  took  the 
acooont  for  a  hiatoiy,  but  acknowledged  that  he 
incurred  thereby  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries. 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  102)  barely  mentions  the  legend, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Poseidonios,  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly true;  and  Pliny  refers  to  it  with  equal  brevity 
(vi.  31.  s.  S6).  But  of  £ur  more  importance  than 
tiiese  direct  relerences,  is  the  general  opinion,  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  time 
when  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  was  established, 
that  the  known  world  occupied  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  surface,  and  that  there  might  be  on  it  other 
islands,  besides  our  triple  continent  Some  state- 
ments to  this  effect  are  quoted  in  the  preceding 
article  [Atulmticux  Mabe].  Mela  express^ 
afBrms  the  ezistenoe  of  such  another  island,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  southern  temperate  zone  (i.  9.  §  2). 
Whether  such  opinions  were  founded  on  the  vague 
records  of  some  actual  discovery,  or  on  old  mythical 
or  poetical  representations,  or  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entific hypothesis,  can  no  longer  be  determined;  but, 
from  wlwtever  source,  the  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
oovery  of  America  is  found  (not  to  mention  other  and 
less  striking  instances)  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
Seneca's  Medea^  which  is  said  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Columbus  (Act  ii.  y.  375, 
et  seq.): — 

"  Venient  anms  saecula  seris, 
Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  iugens  pateat  tellus, 
Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes; 
Nee  sit  terris  ultima  Thule." 

In  modem  times  the  discussion  lias  been  carried 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  no  certain  result 
All  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  said 
upon  it,  is  summed  up  in  tiie  Appendix  of  Cellarius 
to  his  great  work  on  ancient  geography,  **  De  Novo 
Orbe,  an  cognitnu  fuerU  veteriime  (vol.  iL  p.  251 — 
254),  and  in  Alexander  you  Humboldt's  KriHache 
UrUenuchunffen  uber  die  hitioruche  Enknekelung 
der  geographiichen  Keimimaae  dor  neuen  WeU, 
Beriin,  1826. 

One  point  seems  to  deserve  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received  from  the  disputants  on  either 
side ;  namely,  whether  the  stories  of  ancient  royagers, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  lands  across  the  Atlantic, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  explained  equally  well  by  sup- 
posing that  the  distant  regions  reached  by  these  ad- 
venturers were  only  parts  of  the  W.  shores  of  Europe 
or  Afirica,  the  connection  of  which  with  our  continent 
was  not  apparent  to  the  mariners  who  reached  them 
after  long  beating  about  in  the  Atlantic  By  the 
earliest  navigators  everything  beyond  the  Straits 
would  be  regarded  as  remote  and  strange.  The  story 
of  Euphemus,  for  example,  might  be  almost  matched 
by  8<Hne  modem  adventures  with  n^roes  or  apes  oa 
the  less  known  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  Plato  describes  At- 
lantis as  evidently  not  fiur  firom  the  Straits,  and  aUots 
the  part  of  it  nearest  our  continent  to  Gadeirus,  the 
twin  brother  of  Atlas,  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  city 
of  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz)  If  this  explanation 
be  at  all  admissible  (merely  as  the  ultimate  coro  of 
fact  round  which  the  legoid  grew  up),  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  when  improved  knowledge  had 
assigned  the  true  position  to  the  coasts  thus  vaguely 
indicated,  their  disappearance  from  their  former  sup- 
posed position  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.    On  this  hypo- 
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theris,  too,  the  war  of  the  Atlaotines  and  the  Greeks 
might  posnbly  refer  to  some  yery  ancient  conflict 
with  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.  [P.  S.] 

ATLAS  ("AtXoj:  adj.  'ArAaf,  fern.  'ArKarrls: 
*ArKurruc6s,  Atlanticus,  AtlantSus),  a  name  trans- 
ferred from  mythology  to  geography,  and  applied  to 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  in  the  KW.  of  Africa, 
whidi  we  still  call  by  the  same  name.  But  the  ap- 
jdication  of  the  name  is  very  different  now  from  what 
it  was  with  the  ancients.  It  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  whole  mountun  ^stem  of  Afinca  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on 
the  E.,  and  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N. 
and  the  Great  Desert  (Sdhdra)  on  the  S.;  while,  in 
the  widest  extent  assigned  to  the  name  by  the  ao- 
dents,  it  did  not  reach  further  £.  than  the  frontier 
of  Marocco;  and  within  this  limit  it  evidently  has 
different  significations.  To  understand  the  several 
meanings  of  the  word,  a  brief  general  view  of  the 
whole  mountain  chain  is  necessaiy. 

The  western  half  of  North  Afirica  is  fomied  by  a 
series  of  teiraoes,  sloping  down  baax  the  great  desert 
table  land  of  North  Central  Afirica  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean;  including  in  this  last  phrase  that 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  forms  a  sort  of  gulf 
between  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa.  These 
terraces  aro  intersected  and  supported  by  motmtain 
ranges,  having  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east, 
and  dividing  the  region  into  portions  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  Iheir  physical  characten.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  any  approach  has  been  made  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  mountain  system;  and 
great  parts  of  it  aro  still  entirely  unexplored.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers  have  fidlen  into  the  temptation  of 
making  out  a  plausible  and  symmetrical  system  by 
aid  of  tlie  imagination.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  the  whole  of  N.  Africa  (Libya)  W.  of 
the  Nile-valley  into  three  parallel  regions:  the  in- 
habited and  cultivated  tract  along  the  coast;  the 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (^  ^i^s)  &of  Lhefonner; 
and,  S.  of  this,  the  Sandy  Desert  Qlfdftfus  froi  iyth 
ipos  9tuf&s  fcol  4p^fiot  mrrmWf  comp.  iv.  184,  sab 
fin.),  or,  as  he  cajls  it  in  iy.  181.  a  ridge  d  sand, 
extending  like  an  eyebrow  (^^iii  4«Wti}0  ^^ 
Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  Pillare  of  HerculeB.  A  si- 
milar threefold  division  has  been  often  made  by  mo- 
dem writers,  varying  fnnxi  that  of  Herodotus  only  in 
naming  the  central  portion,  from  its  charactcrislic 
yegetation,  the  Country  of  Palms  (Bded-el^erid); 
and  the  psirallel  chains' of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas 
haye  been  assigned  as  the  lines  of  demarcation  on 
the  S.  and  in  the  middle.  Such  views  have  jost 
enough  foundation  in  fiu$t  to  make  them  exoeedinglj 
apt  to  mislead.  The  troe  physical  geography  of  tbe 
r^on  does  not  present  this  symmetiy,  either  of  ar^ 
rangement  or  of  products.  It  is  tme  that  the  whole 
region  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  portions,  tho 
cultivated  hind  uid  the  sandy  desert  (or,  as  tlw 
Arabs  say,  the  TeU  and  the  Sdhdm),  between  which 
the  main  chain  of  Atlas  may  be  considered,  in  a  very 
general  sense,  as  the  great  barrier;  and  that  there 
are  dbtricts  between  the  two,  where  the  cultivadoo 
of  the  soil  ceases,  and  where  the  palm  chiefly,  but 
also  other  trees,  flourish,  not  over  a  oontinuoos  tract, 
but  m  distinct  oases:  but  even  this  general  state- 
ment would  require,  to  make  it  clear  and  aoeorate,  a 
more  detailed  exposition  than  lies  vrithin  our  pnn 
vinoe.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  observed  th^ 
the  Telly  or  oom-growing  country,  cannot  be  drfnw 
by  the  limit  of  the  Lesser  or  even  the  Great  Atlss 
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(tenns  tlienadva  far  &om  definite),  but  that  itciy«n 
«stei^,  in  some  places  (as  in  Ttmu)^  bejond  the 
ktter  chain;  that  the  ^lAora,  or  sandj  desert,  spreads 
itaeif.  in  patches  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  far  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  desert  table-land,  which  the  name 
is  commanlj  understood  to  denote;  that  the  pahn- 
proving  oases  (toadifa)  are  foond  in  all  parts  of  the 
SaMam,  on  btffch  sides  of  the  Atlas,  bat  chiefly 
in  8eii»  of  detached  oases,  not  only  on  the  N., 
but  abo  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  main  diain  of  moan- 
taias;  and  that,  where  any  omtinnoos  tract  can  be 
marked  ont  as  a  belt  of  demarcation  between  the 
Tdl  and  the  SoAara,  its  phyncal  character  is  that 
ef  ptutwe4and,  with  nnmetoos  fhut-trees  of  Tarions 
specks.  The  TeU  is  formed  by  a  series  of  valleys  or 
xirer-bBsins,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  monntains 
xear  the  coast,  whidx  form  what  is  called  the  Lesser 
Adas;  and  opening  oat,  in  the  NW.  of  Morocco ^ 
ioto  extensxre  plains,  which,  howerer,  the  laiger 
they  become,  assame  more  and  more  of  the  desert 
character,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  less 
oompkidy  irrigated  by  the  streams  flowing  throagh 
them.  The  lower  monntain  ridges,  which  divide 
thcK  basins,  seem  generally  well  wooded;  bat,  as 
tlsy  form  the  strongholds  of  the  Berbers,  they  are 
httk  known  to  the  Eurupeans,  or  even  to  the  Arabs. 
The  soothem  limit  of  the  Tdl  cannot  be  defined  by 
say  one  marked  chain  of  moantain ;  bat  in  proportion 
as  tlw  main  chain  retires  from  the  sea,  so  does  the 
Sahara  gain  apon  the  TeU;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  in  7\mw,  the  main  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  the  TeU  even  reaches  its  soothem  side. 

To  the  &  of  the  Teff,  the  Sahara,  in  the  Arab 
sense  of  the  word,  extends  over  a  space  which  can 
be  tdenUy  well  defined  on  the  S.  by  a  chain  of 
oases,  mnmng  in  the  general  direction  of  WSW.  to 
EKE.  from  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire  of  hfarocco, 
in  about  28^  or  29*'  N.  lat,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  between  S30  and  34^.  As  &r  as  can 
be  5^>dged  from  the  very  imperfect  data  we  possess, 
this  aexies  oC  oases  marks  a  depression  between  the 
S.  skipes  of  the  Atlas  system  and  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Great  Desert.  It  thus  forms  a  nataral 
boandazj  between  the  **Barbary  States,"  or  that 
portioo  of  North  Africa  which  has  always  fallen 
more  or  less  vdthin  the  history  of  the  dvilized 
worid,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa,  peopled 
bj  the  iodigenoas  black  tribes  indnded  nnder  the 
general  names  of  Ethio|nan8  or  N^roes.  To  the  S. 
df  this  boandary  lies  tiie  great  sandy  desert  which 
we  commonly  call  the  Sahara;  to  the  K.,  the  jSo- 
hara  of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary:  the  physical  dis- 
tinctkai  being  as  clearly  marked  as  that  between  an 
ocean,  with  here  and  there  an  island,  and  an  archi- 
pelago. The  Great  Desert  is  snch  an  ocean  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  an  oasis.  The  Sahara  of  Bar- 
bery is  **  a  vast  archipelago  of  oases,  each  of  which 
presents  to  the  eye  a  livdy  groap  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Each  vilUige  is  sarroanded  by  a  large  drcait 
of  froit-tieee.  The  pahn  is  the  king  of  these  plan- 
tations, as  mnch  by  (ho  height  of  its  statare  as  the 
valoe  of  its  products;  bat  it  does  not  exdode  other 
spedes;  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  vine,  erow  by  its  side."  (Carette,  VAl- 
gerie  MerUUonMy  in  the  Es^oraHon  Scieni{fiqtis 
de  fAlgirief  vol.  iL  p.  7.)  Such  is  the  region  con- 
foonded  by  some  writers  with  the  Desert,  and  vaguely 
deaaibed  by  others  as  the  Country  of  Palms,  a 
tenn,  by  the  bye,  which  the  Ambs  confine  to  the 
Tunisian  Sahara  and  its  oases.  As  for  Herodotus's 
'^  C^nntij  of  Wild  Beasts,"  whatever  may  have  been 
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the  cue  in  his  time,  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  pnj 
are  now  coofhied  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture down  into  the  plains.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara  are  connected  with  the  peoples  N.  of  them 
by  rsoe  and  by  the  interchange  of  the  fint  neoee- 
saries  of  life,  recdving  the  com  of  the  Tdl,  and  giv- 
ing their  finiU  in  return;  while  they  are  severed 
from  the  peoples  of  the  S.  by  race,  habits,  and  the 
great  barrier  of  the  true  sandy  desert  A  patticuhur 
description  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the 
other  points  only  uidicated  hers,  will  be  found  in  the 
work  jnst  quoted. 

The  only  ddimitation  that  can  be  made  between 
the  TeU  and  the  Sahara  is  assigned  by  the  diiiennce 
of  their  products.  But,  even  thus,  there  are  some 
intervening  regions  which  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  Carette  traces  three  prindpal  basins  of 
this  kind  in  Algeria  :  the  eastern,  or  basin  of  hike 
MeMr,  S.  of  Tunis  and  the  E.  part  of  ^i^er^  and 
W.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  chaiacterised  by  the  cultnn 
both  of  com  and  fruits;  the  oentnl,  or  basin  of  El- 
ffodna,  fu  NW.  of  the  former,  where  both  kinds  of 
culture  are  mixed  with  pastures;  and  the  W.,  or 
basin  of  the  upper  Shdif  (the  andent  Chinalaph), 
where  cnltivatioa  is  ahnost  superseded  lij  pas- 
turage. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  oountry  formed 
by  what  we  now  call  the  Atlas  system  of  monntains, 
the  main  chain  of  which  defines  the  S.  margin  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  precise  deteiw 
mination  of  this  main  chain  is  somewhat  difficult. 
Its  general  direction  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
whole  system ;  but  it  forms  a  sort  of  diagtmal,  nm- 
ning  about  WSW.  and  ENE.,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  oases  mentioned  above  as  the  sonthem 
limit  of  the  system.  The  true  W.  extremity  seema 
to  be  (7.  Ghir  or  RasAferm,  about  30®  35'  N.  kt.; 
and  the  £.  extremity  is  formed  by  the  NE.  point  of 
Tunis,  Eoi  Addar  or  C.  Bon.  At  this  end  it  com- 
municates, by  branches  thrown  ofiT  to  the  S.,  with 
the  mountain  chain  which  skirts  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  Nile  valley ;  but  this  latter  range  is  regarded  by 
the  best  geographers  as  a  distinct  system,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  Atlas.  The  first  part  of  the  main  chain, 
here  called  the  HighAiku,  proceeds  in  the  direction 
above  indicated  as  for  as  Jebd  MUtnn,  S.  of  the  dty 
^Morocco,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  and 
whence  it  sends  off  an  important  branch  to  the  S., 
under  the  name  of  Je6e/  Hadrar,  or  the  Southern 
Atlas,  which  terminates  on  the  Atlantic  between  (7. 
Nvn  and  C.  JvbL  The  main  chain  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  a  sort  of  knot  or  focus,  whence  several  ranges 
branch  out,  in  31<>  ao*  N.  bt.  and  4^  50'  W.long.  It 
here  divides  into  two  parts ;  oneof  which,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  High  Atlae,  runs  N.  and  NE.  along  the 
W.  margin  of  the  river  Muboia  (the  andent  Malva 
or  Molochath),  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river  and  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  From 
this  range  several  lateral  chains  are  thrown  off  to 
the  N.  and  W.,  endosing  the  plains  of  N.  Morocco, 
and  most  of  them  readiing  a  common  termination 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Straits  of  GibraUar:  the  one 
skirting  the  N.  coast  is  considoned  ss  the  W.  portion 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
From  the  usage  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  country,  this  so*ca]led 
High  Atlas  has  the  best  claim  to  be  rq;arded  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  main  chain.  But,  on  the  ground 
of  uniformity  of  direction,  and  to  preserve  a  continuity 
through  the  whole  system,  geographers  assign  that 
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oharfloter  to  another  rangei  which  thej  call  the  Great 
A  tIaSf  miuiiiig  from  the  same  monntain  knot,  with  an 
inclination  more  to  the  £.,  forming  tlie  S£).  margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mvlwia,  and,  after  an  apparent 
depression  about  the  frontier  of  MaroocOf  where  it  ia 
little  known,  reappearing  in  the  lofty  group  of  Jebel 
Amottrj  in  the  meridian  of  Shershellf  and  thence 
continuing,  in  the  direction   already  indicated,  to 
C.  Bon,    Parallel  to  this  range,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mtdwia 
to  that  of  the  Afejerdah  (the  ancient  Bagradas)  in 
Tmiis,  runs  another  chain,  commonly  called  the 
Lesser  AtiaSj  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  eastern 
prolongation  of  the   High  AUas  of  N.  Marocco; 
while  its  ridges  may  also  be  viewed  as  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  by  which  the  whole  qrstem  slopes  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.     These  ridges  are  varied  in 
number  and  direction,  and  the  valleys  formed  by 
them  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  TeU:  the 
varied  positions  and  directions  of  these  valleys  may 
be  at  once  seen  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  on  any 
good  map  of  Algeria.    In  few  places  is  there  any 
tract  of  level  land  between  the  north  side  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas   and    the    coast     Besides   the  less 
marked  chains   and    terraces,  which  connect  the 
Lesser  Atlas  with  the  principal  chain,  liiere  is  one 
well  defined  bridge,    running  WNW.   and  £S£. 
from  about  the  meridian  of  Algier  (the  city)  to  that 
of  Conttcmtinehf  which  ia  sometimes  described  as 
the  Middle  AUat;  but  thb  term  is  sometimes  ap« 
plied  also  to  the  whole  system  of  terraces  between 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas.    In  the  N.  of  Tunis 
^the  ancient  Zengitana)  the  two  duuns  coalesce. 

The  principal  chain  divides  the  waters  which  run 
into  the  Mediterranean  (and  partly  into  the  Atlantic) 
from  those  which  flow  southwards  towards  the  Great 
Desert.  The  latter,  exoepting  the  few  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Mediterranean  about  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  after  watering  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara  of  Barbary.  Of  the  former,  several 
perform  the  same  office  and  are  absorbed  in  the  same 
manner;  but  a  few  break  through  the  more  northem 
chains  uid  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  thus  form- 
ing the  only  considerable  rivers  of  N.  Africa:  such 
are  the  Mtdwia  (Mdochath)  and  M^erdah  (Ba- 
gradas). Of  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  some 
flow  &  and  form  oases  in  the  Sahara;  while  others 
find  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  cir. 
cuitous  coarse  through  the  longitudinid  valleys  do- 
scribed  above ;  not  to  mention  the  smaller  streams 
along  the  coast,  which  fiftll  directly  down  the  N. 
face  of  the  mountains  into  the  sea.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  common  error,  which 
assumes  to  determine  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  by  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  along  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  this  point,  Carette  remarks 
(p.  26)  that  "m  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  the 
region  of  arable  culture  passes  the  limits  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  on  the  west,  it 
does  not  reach  them." 

As  to  elevation,  the  whole  system  declines  con- 
sidenbly  from  W.  to  £.,  the  highest  summits  iu 
Bflarooco  reaching  near  13,000  feet;  in  Tunis,  not 
5000.  In  its  general  Ibrmaticni,  it  differs  from  the 
mountains  on  Uie  N.  margin  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  by  being  less  abrupt  and  having  a  tenden<7 
nther  to  form  extensive  table -lands  than  sharp 
crests  and  peaks. 

The  portion  of  this  mountain  system  £.  of  the 
Molochath  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  various 
names.     [Maurbtamia:  Kcmidia.]     The  name 
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of  Atlas  seems  never  to  faavo  been  extended  by 
them  beyond  the  original  Mauretania  (Tingitana), 
that  is,  not  £.  of  the  Molochath.  The  earliest 
notices  we  find  are  extremely  vague,  and  partake  of 
that  fiU)ulou8  character  with  which  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  known  earth  was  invested.  On  the  connec- 
tion of  the  name  with  the  mythical  personage, 
nothing  requires  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  taid 
under  Atlas  in  the  ZHctumary  qf  Mythclogff  and 
Biography. 

As  a  purely  geographical  term,  the  name  occurs 
first  in  Herodotus,  whose  Atlas  is  not  a  chain  of 
mountains,  but  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  line  of 
his  imaginary  crest  of  sand,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  giving  name  to  a  people  inhabiting  ooe 
of  the  oases  in  that  ridge.  [ATLA>*TiiS.]  He 
describes  it  as  narrow  and  circular,  and  so  steep 
that  its  summit  was  said  to  be  inviidble:  the  snow 
was  said  never  to  leave  its  top  either  in  snnuner  or 
winter;  and  the  people  of  the  country  called  it  tbe 
pilar  of  heaven  (iv.  184).  The  description  is  so 
&r  accurate,  that  the  highest  smnmits  of  tho  Atlas, 
in  Marocco,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  bat 
the  account  is  avowedly  drawn  from  mere  report, 
and  no  data  are  assigned  to  fix  the  precise  locality. 
With  similar  vagueness,  and  avowedly  folIowin<; 
ancient  legends,  Diodorus  (iiL  53)  speaks  of  the  lake 
Tritonis  as  near  £thiopia  and  the  greatest  moun- 
tain of  those  parts,  which  runs  forward  into  the 
ocean,  and  which  the  Greeks  call  Atlas. 

It  was  not  till  the  Jugurthine  War  brought  the 
Romans  into  contact  with  the  people  W.  of  the  Mo* 
lochath,  that  any  exact  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
of  tlie  mountains  of  Mauretania;  but  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  means  of  such 
knowledge  were  rapidly  increased.  Accordingly  tho 
geographers  of  the  early  empire  are  found  speaking 
of  the  Atlas  as  the  great  mountain  range  of  Maure- 
tania, and  they  are  acquainted  with  its  native  name 
of  Dyrin  (A^ptv),  which  it  still  bears,  under  the 
form  of  Idri'-n-DereHj  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  ancient  name,  Jebel^Tedia.  The 
name  of  Deren  ia  applied  especially  to  the  part  W. 
of  the  great  knot. 

Strabo  (xvii.  p.  825)  says  that  on  the  left  of  a 
person  sailing  out  of  the  staits,  is  a  mountain,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Athu),  but  the  barbarians  Dyiio; 
from  which  runs  out  an  offset  (vpirovs)  fonning 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Mauretania,  and  called  Cotes. 
I^Autslusia].     Inunediately  afterwards,  he  men- 
tions the  monntun-chain  extending  firom  Cotes  to 
the  Syrtes  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  perhaps 
seem  to  include  it  under  the  name  of  Atlas,  but  he 
does  not  expressly  call  it  so.     Mela  is  content  to 
copy,  almost  exactly,  the  description  of  Herodotos, 
with  the  addition  from  the  mythologers  "caelmn  et 
aiders  non   tangere    modo  vertice,  sed   sustinere 
quoqne  dictus  est"  (in.  10.  §   1).    Pliny  (▼■  0 
places  the  Atlas  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania,  S.  of  the 
river  Sala,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  S.  of  the  river 
Fut)  and  the  people  called  Autololes,  through  whom, 
he  says,  is  the  road  *'  ad  montem  Africae  vel  foim- 
Umsnmum  Atlantem."    He  describes  it  as  risiog 
up  to  heaven  out  of  the  midst  of  tbe  sand,  rough 
and  rugged,  where  it  looks  towards  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  but  on  the  side 
looking  to  Africa  delightful  for  its  shady  groves, 
abundant  springs,  and  firuits  of  all  kinds  springing 
up  spontaneously.     In  the  day-time  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  conceal  themselves,  and  travellers  wert 
filled  with  a  religious  horror  Ij  the  silence  of  its 
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sbCtiidM  and  its  vast  height,  reachlnii;  abote  the 
chads  and  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  But  at  night, 
fixes  wen  seen  bhizing  on  its  creets,  its  valleys  were 
enilTeaed  with  the  wanton  sports  of  Aegipans  and 
Satjn,  and  resounded  with  the  notes  of  pipes  and 
fiates  and  with  the  dang  of  drums  and  cymbals. 
He  then  alludes  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the  ad- 
ffntiuea^  c^  Herctiles  a^  Perseos,  and  adds  that  the 
dktaaee  to  it  was  immense.  On  the  authority  of 
tiK  Toyage  of  Polybios,  he  places  it  in  the  extreme 
&  <£  Hanretania,  near  the  promontory  of  Hercules, 
opfMsite  the  island  of  Ceme.  (Comp.  vi.  31.  s.  36.) 
After  Ptolemj,  king  of  Mauzetonia,  had  been  de  • 
pQscd  by  Claadins,  a  war  arose  with  a  natiye  chief- 
tain  AedemoQ,  and  the  Boman  arms  advanced  as  fiir 
as  lit.  Atlas.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  opportunity, 
and  of  the  resources  of  five  IZoonan  colonies  in  the 
prcTiDce,  Pliny  insinoates  that  the  Bomans  of  eques- 
fariaa  rank,  who  commanded  Um  expedition,  were 
Bi«v  mtent  on  collecting  the  rich  products  of  the 
country,  to  subserve  their  luxury,  than  on  making 
mqinrieB  in  the  service  of  science:  they  collected, 
b<iwever,  Bome  information  from  the  natives,  which 
Pliny  repeats.  His  own  oontemporaiy,  Suetonius 
PaoHnos,  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  crossed 
the  Atlas: — a  proof,  by  tlie  bye,  that  the  Marocoo 
iDoontaiitt  only  are  referred  to,  for  those  of  Algeria 
had  been  onoased  by  Boman  armies  in  the  Jugur- 
thine  War.  He  confirmed  the  accounts  of  its  great 
heigbt  and  of  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  summit, 
and  related  that  its  lower  slopes  were  covered  with 
thick  woods  of  an  unknown  species  of  tree,  some- 
what like  a  cypress.  He  also  gained  some  informa- 
tno  respecting  the  country  S.  of  the  Atlas,  as  tax 
as  the  river  Geb.  Pliny  adds  that  Juba  II.  had 
given  a  amilar  account  of  the  Atlas,  mentioning 
^fedally  among  its  products  the  medicinal  heib 
euphorbia.  Solinus  (c  24)  repeats  the  account  of 
Pliny  ahnoBt  exactly. 

Vtokmy  mentions,  among  the  points  on  the  W. 
eoaat  of  Manretania  Tingitana,  a  mountain  called 
Atlas  Mi3ic$r  C^rXat  ixdrrvr)  in  6°  long,  and 
33^  W  N.  hL,  between  the  rivers  Duns  and  Cusa 
(ir.  I.  §  2);  sad  another  mountain,  called  Atlas 
Major  C^rkas  fuiCoty\  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  province,  S.  of  the  river  Sala,  in  8^  long,  and 
3€9  3(y  K]aL  {ib,  ^  4).     These  are  evidently  pro- 
nMotGriea,  which  Ptolemy  regarded,  whether  rightly 
cr  not,  as  fbnnlng  the  extremities  oif  portions  (^  the 
ebain;  but  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  range  he  gives 
Bo  infonnation.    (Shaw,  TraveUj  fc.;  Pelliasier, 
MemoireB  kittoriques  et  g^ograpkiques  tur  VA  Igerie^ 
in  the  EaBploraUcm^  ^,  voL  vi  pp.  316,  foil.; 
Jackaoo,  AceowU  ofMaroeeo^  pu  10;  Bitter,  Erd- 
hmde,  ToL  L  pp.  883,  folL)  •  [P.  S.] 

ATRA^irXAE.  [Adbaxitae.] 
ATBAE  or  HATBAE  C^t/hu,  Herodian  iii.  28; 
Steph.  Byz.  «.  9.;  t&  ''Arpo,  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  31, 
Ixxxv.  10;  Hatra,  Amm.  xxv.  8;  Eth,  'Arfrfiroi: 
Al  Ueiihr,  Joum.  Gtog,  Soc^  vol.  iz.  p.  467 ),  a 
Strang  plaoe,  some  days'  journey  in  the  desert,  west 
«f  the  Tigris,  on  a  anudl  stream,  now  called  the 
Tiartkar  (near  Libanae,  Steph.  B.  s,  v,  fiaycd}, 
Hendianus  (L  c")  describes  it  as  a  place  of  consi- 
derable strength,  on  the  precipice  of  a  very  steep 
hill;  and  Ammianiis  (^L  e.)  calls  it  Vetut  oppidum 
m  media  soHtudme  posUum  oUmque  desertum. 
Zonaras  calls  it  w6\tp  'ApdStoy,  Mannert  (v.  2) 
SQggestB  that  perhaps  the  ^itjirpa  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  18.  §  13)  represents  the  same  place,  it  being  a 
coRuptian  fir  Bet-atra;  but  this  seems  hardly  ne- 
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cessAiy:  moreover,  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  the  word  is  spelt  fiitidrpa.  The  ruins  of 
A I  Haihr^  which  are  very  extensive,  and  still  attest 
the  former  grandeur  of  the  dty,  have  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Layfud  in  1846,  who  considers  the  remains 
as  belonging  to  the  Sassanian  period,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  not  prior  to  the  Parthian  dynasty. 
(^Nineveh  and  itt  Remaina^  vol.  L  p.  110.)  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  Al  Eathr  in  company  with 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  spring  of  1840,  has  given  a  very 
full  and  interesting  account  of  its  present  state, 
which  otMTesponds  exceedingly  well  with  the  short 
notice  of  Ammianus.  (Ainsworth,  Re*,  vol.  ii. 
c35.)  It  appears  from  Dion  Cassius  (preserved 
in  Xiphilinus)  that  Trajan,  having  descended  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  proclaimed  Par- 
thamaspates  kmg  of  Ctesiphon,  entered  Arabia 
against  Atra,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  great  heat  and  scarcity  of  water;  and  that  Sep- 
timiusSeverus,  who  also  returned  by  the  Tigris  from 
Ctesiphm,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city 
after  sitting  twenty  days  before  it,  the  machines  of 
war  having  been  burnt  by  "•  Greek  fire,"  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth  conjectures  to  have  been  the  bitumen  so 
common  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  name  is  sup. 
posed  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  be  derived  from  the 
Ghaldee  Hutra,  "  a  sceptre" — i.  e.  the  seat  of  go- 
vemment.  [V.] 

ATBAX  C^Tpo^,  also  Arpojcia,  Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  §  42:  Eth.  *KrpiKtos),  a  Perrhaebian  town 
in  Thessaly,  described  by  Livy  as  situated  above  the 
river  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles  from 
Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  comp.  zxxvi.  13.)  Stiabo 
says  that  the  P^eius  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum  and  Parcadon,  on  its  left,  on  its  course 
to  Atrax  and  Larissa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438.)  Leake 
places  Atrax  on  a  height  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius,  opposite  the  village  of  Gutnlm.  On  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  SidMro-piUko  (XiBripom 
ir4XiKo5)f  a  place  where  chipinngs  of  iron  are  found, 
Leake  fbund  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  in  one  place  foundations  of  an  Hellemo  wall. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  liL  p.  368,  voL  iv. 
p.  292.) 

ATBE'BATES  or  ATBEBATI  (Arpe'ff«ro<, 
Strab.  p.  194),  one  of  the  Belgic  nations  (Caesar, 
B.  G.  ii.  4),  or  a  people  of  Belgium,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  Caesar  sometimes  uses  that  term. 
They  were  one  of  the  Belgic  peoples  who  had  sent 
settlers  to  Britannia,  long  before  Caesar's  tame  (B.  G, 
V.  12);  and  their  name  was  retained  by  the  Atre* 
bates  of  Britanida.  The  Atarebates  of  Belgium  were 
between  the  rivers  Somme  and  the  Schelde,  and  the 
position  of  their  chief  town  Nemetocenna  (^B.  G.  viii. 
46)  or  Nemetacum,  is  that  of  Arras,m  the  modem 
French  department  of  Pa*  de  CaiaiSj  on  the  Scarpe. 
The  Morini  were  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  sea. 
Then:  country  in  Caesar^s  time  was  marshy  and 
wooded.  The  name  Atrebates  is  partly  preserved  in 
AnxUf  and  in  the  name  of  Artoie,  one  of  the  ante- 
revolutionary  divisions  of  France.  In  the  middle- 
age  Latin  ArtoU  is  called  Adertisus  Pagus.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Atrebates  are  not  indi- 
cated by  the  old  province  of  Artoit,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  diocese  of  Arrae,  Atrechi,  the 
German  name  of  ArraSj  is  still  nearer  to  the  form 
Atrebates. 

In  Cacsar^s  Belgic  War,  b.  c.  57,  the  Atrebates 
supplied  15,000  men  to  the  native  army  (B.  G. 
ii.  4),  and  they  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
Ncrvii,  by  Caesar,  in  the  battle  on  the  banks  oi 
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the  Samhre.  (£.  O.  ii.  23.)  Caesar  gave  the  Atrfr- 
bates  a  king,  named  Gomm  (£.  G.  iv.  21),  whom  he 
sent  over  to  Britannia,  brfore  Ms  fint  expedition,  in 
order  to  indooe  the  Britanni  to  acknowledge  the  Bo- 
man  supremacy.  Comm  was  also  in  Britannia 
during  Caesar's  second  expedition  (v.  22).  Thongh 
Caesar  had  exempted  the  Atrebates  frcnn  imposts 
and  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  as  a  reward 
for  Commas  services,  and  had  also  attached  the  Mo- 
rini  to  the  government  of  Comm,  the  Belgian  joined 
his  coantrymen  in  the  general  rising  against  Caesar, 
under  Vercingetorix.  (£.  G,  yiL  76.)  He  finally 
submitted  (viii.  47). 

The  Atrebates  were  included  in  Gallia  Belgica 
under  the  empre.  (Plin.  iv.  7.)  It  seems  that  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  existed  among  the 
Atrebates  in  the  later  imperial  period.  (Trebellius 
Poll.  GdlUvh.  c  6,  and  the  notes  of  Sahnasius,  Hiti, 
Aug.  Seripiores,  pp.  280, 514.)  [G.  L.] 

ATREBATII  CAt/)€«<£tioi,  PtoL  ii.  8.  §  26), 
in  Britain,  were  the  people  about  Calleva  Attre* 
batum  or  SUcheatar.   [Bbloax.]         [R.  G.  L.] 

ATROPATE'NE  ('ATpoiraTiii^,  Strab.xi.pp.524 
^-526;  'Arpowcirior  Mtfiia,  Strab.  xL  pp.  523 — 
529 ;  *Arpowarla  and  'Arportfriof ,  Steph.  B. ; 
Tpoiretniviij  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5 ;  Atropatene,  Plin.  vi.  13.) 
Strabo,  in  his  description  of  Media,  divides  it  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  of  which  he  calls  MrycUii,  Media 
Magna;  the  otiier  ^  Arpoirderios  Mrfila  or  ^  'Ar/K»- 
woTi)!^.  He  states  that  it  was  situated  to  the  east  of 
Armenia  and  Matlene,  and  to  the  westof  Media  Magna. 
Pliny  (2.  c.)  affirms  that  Atropatene  extended  to  the 
Caspian  S^  and  that  its  inhkbitants  were  a  part  of 
the  Medes.  Its  extent,  N.  and  E.,  is  nowhere  accu- 
rately defined;  but  it  seems  prolMble  that  it  ex- 
tended E.  beyond  the  river  Amardus.  It  seems  also 
likely  that  it  comprehended  the  E.  portion  of 
Matiene,  which  province  is  considered  by  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  509)  to  have  been  part  of  Media.  It  must 
therefore  have  included  a  considerable  part  of  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Azerbaijtm.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Atropates,  or  Atropes,  who  was  govemw  of  this 
district  under  the  last  Dardus,  and,  by  a  careful 
And  sagacious  policy  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
Invaders,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  countiyhe  ruled,  and  in  transmitting  his  crown  to 
ft  long  line  of  descendants,  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  rulers  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Parthia  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  vi.  19, 29;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  528;  and  Arrian, 
Til.  4, 13).  The  province  of  Atropatene  was  evi- 
dently one  of  considerable  power,  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523), 
on  the  authority  of  ApoUonides,  stating  that  its  go- 
yemor  was  able  to  brmg  into  the  field  10,000  horse 
and  40,000  foot;  nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
been  completely  conquered,  though  during  the  most 
flourisliing  times  of  the  Parthian  empire  it  was 
sometimes  a  tributary  of  that  warlike  race,  some- 
times governed  by  one  of  its  own  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, descended  from  Atropates.  (Tac.  Ann,  xy. 
2,81.) 

The  whole  of  the  district  of  Atropatene  is  Tery 
mountainous,  especially  those  parts  which  lie  to  the 
NW.  and  W.  The  mountains  bear  respectivdiy  the 
names  of  Choatras,  Montes  Cadusii,  and  M.  lasooius, 
and  are  connected  with  M.  Zagros.  They  were  r&- 
apectively  outlying  portions  of  the  great  chains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (at  present  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kurdittan,  Rowandiz,  and  Azerbayan). 
Its  chief  rivera  were  the  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Amanius 
or  Mardus,  and  the  Charindas  (which  perhaps  ought 
rather  to  be  counted  with  the  streams  of  Bynsnia). 
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It  had  also  a  lake,  called  Spauta  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523), 
which  is  probably  the  present  lake  of  Urmiah, 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  is  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  528)  Gftza,  by  Pliny  Gazae,  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  18. 

?4).  Stephanus  and  Ammianus  (xxiiL  6),  Gazaca 
rdCoKo),  It  is  described  thus  by  the  first:  "  The 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Media  Atropatene 
is  at  Gaza,  a  city  situated  in  .a  plain  and  in  a  strong 
fort,  named  Vera,  which  was  besieged  by  M.  Anto- 
nius  in  his  Paithian  war."  It  has  bran  inferred 
firom  this  that  Strabo  is  speaking  of  two  different 
places ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  Gaza  was  the 
town  in  the  phun,  of  which  Yen,  was  the  keep  or 
rock-citadel,  especially  as  he  adds,  evidently  speak- 
ing of  one  place,  and  on  the  authority  of  Addpfaios, 
who  accompanied  Antony,  "  it  is  2,400  stadia 
fitnn  the  Araxes,  which  divides  Armenia  from  Atro- 
patene." Colond  Bawlinson  has  shown,  in  a  veiy 
able  and  learned  paper  in  tiie  Roy.  Gtogr.  Jornr^ 
(vol.  X.),  which  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  Asia  than  any  other  work, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  this  city  bore  at  diffnwt 
periods  of  histoiy  several  difiisrent  names,  and  that 
its  real  name  ought  to  be  the  Ecbatana  of  Atropa- 
tene, in  contradistinction  to  the  Ecbatana  of  Media 
Magna,  now  Hamaddn.  [Ecbatana.]        [V.] 

ATTACOTTI  or  ATTICOTTI,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.28),  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  harassed  Britain.  Mentioned, 
too,  by  St  Jerome  (adv.  Jovm.  lib.  iL),  as  having 
be^  seen  by  him  in  Gaul,  indulging  in  cannibalism; 
also  that  they  had  their  wives  in  common.  If  so, 
these  were  not  the  Attaootti  of  their  own  proper 
British  locality,  but  a  detachment  planted  in  Ganl 
This  we  infer  firom  the  NoiMai  where  we  have  the 
Attaootti  Honoriam  Semorea,  and  the  Attaeotti 
Honoriani  Junioret;  the  farmer  in  Gaul,  and  the 
latter  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

In  the  Irish  annals,  the  Attaoofcs  (AiteeuAtiiatk) 
take  a  fiu-  greater  prominence.  They  appear  as 
enemies  to  the  native  Irish  as  eariy  as  A.  d.  56 
and  it  is  a  suspicious  drciunstance,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  epoch  cf  true  histoiy, 
they  disappear;  the  same  applying  to  the  famous 
Fir-Bolffs.  [R.G.L.] 

ATTACUM  CAttoicw:  ^feoa  near  Calatagud), 
a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraoonaias, 
described  on  an  inscriptioii  as  a  mnmdpnim, 
MuNidP.  Attacxrs.  (Ptol.  ii.  6;  Monies,  p. 
69,  b.).  [P.  &] 

ATTALEIA  or  ATTALIA  CArrrfXeio,  'Att*- 
\ia:  Eth.*ArTa\tit).  1.  Adtyof  Pamphylia.  After 
mentiosdng  Phaselis  in  Lyda,  Strabo  mentions  Olbia 
as  the  firet  town  in  Pamphylia,  then  the  river  Car 
tarrhactes,  and  then  Attalia,  a  dty  founded  by  Atta- 
Ins  II.  Philaddphus,  king  cif  Peigamum.  Accord- 
ingly he  places  the  Catarriiactes  west  of  Attalia. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Phaselis,  Olbia,  and  Attakia,  and 
then  the  Catairhactes.  Pliny  mentions  Olbia,  bat 
not  Attalia  (v.  27),  though  he  mentions  the  Oa- 
tarrhactes.  The  modem  town  of  Adalioj  now  the 
hirgest  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  ^or,  cor- 
ree^ponds  in  name  to  Attalia;  but  it  is  west  of  the 
Catarrhactes,  now  the  Dmkn  Su.  Strabo  describM 
the  Catarrhactes  as  falling  firam  a  hi^  rock,  and  the 
noise  of  the  cataract  was  heard  to  a  distance.  It  u 
generally  assumed  that  Strabo  means  that  it  fall* 
over  a  rock  into  the  sea;  but  he  does  not  say  so, 
though  this  may  be  his  meaning.  Beaufort  (Karor 
ffUHHO,  p.  185)  observes,  that  on  the  west  side  « 
the  town  **  there  are  only  two  smal]  riven,  both  of 
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whkh  glide  qiuetlj  into  the  sea  through  the  uadj 

beach,  and  can  by  no  means  answer  the  dcacrip- 

tioo  of  the  Gatarrhactes."      Bat  there  are  manj 

small  rivulets  which  torn  the  mills  near  Adalia,and 

rash  dizvctlj  onrer  the  cliff  into  the  aea;  and  if  these 

riTulets  were  united,  they  would  form  a  lai^^e  body 

of  water.     (Beanfiirt.)     The  water  of  these  streams 

is  fuD  ci  calcareous  particles,  and  near  some  of  the 

moaths  stalactites  were  observed.    It  is  Teiy  pro- 

Uble,  thai,  that  the  lower  oooxse  of  this  river  may 

have  nndergocie  great  changes  since  Strabo's  time, 

asid  these  changes  are  still  going  on.     D^Anville 

eonsidered  AdeMa  to  represent  OlUa,  and  Attalia  to 

be  farther  east  at  a  place  called  LaarOf  and  he  has 

been  followed  bf  others  in  identifying  AdaUa  and 

CHhia;  bat  this  errooeoos  (pinion  is  founded  entirely 

on  the  ofder  of  the  names  in  Strabo,  who  is  contza- 

£eted  in  this  matter  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Stadiasmus. 

Spratt  and  his  assodates  risited  Adalia.  The  houses 

and  walla  contain  many  fragments  of  scDlptnie  and 

colomns:  the  cemeteries  which  are  outside  of  the 

city  also  contain  marble  firagments  and  columns. 

Thie  style  of  all  the  reouuns,  it  is  said,  is  invariably 

Soman.     Fourteen  inscriptions  were  found,  but  not 

one  of  them  contains  the  name  of  the  jdace.     As 

Adalia  is  now  the  chief  port  of  the  south  coast  of 

Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  so  in  former 

times;  and  it  is  an  excellent  site  for  a  dtj.    Paul 

and  Barnabas  after  leaving  Peiga  went  to  Attalia, 

and  thence  sailed  to  Antioch."    {Aeti^  ziv.  25.) 

The  church  of  Attalia  was  afterwards  an  episcopal 

see.    There  are  imperial  ooins  of  Attalia,  with  the 

epignph  ^ArraXHtv. 

Leake,  who  fixes  Attsha  at  AdaJifiy  supposed  that 
(Hbia  might  be  found  in  the  plain  which  extends  from 
AdaUa  to  the  foot  of  Solyma;  and  it  ought  to  be 
ioBnd  here,  aocoiding  to  Strabo^s  authority.  About 
S|  miles  west  of  Adalia,  near  the  coast,  there  are 
the  remains  'of  an  andent  dty,  on  an  elevated  flat 
wish  three  predpitous  sides,  one  side  of  which  is 
hounded  by  the  Aro6  Ac.  This  agrees  with  Strabo's 
description  of  OlUa  as  a  **  great  fort.**  The  country 
between  these  rabu  and  Adalia  is  a  rocky  tract,  in- 
capable of  cnltiTation,  but  the  oountiy  west  of  them 
to  thit  moontaios  of  Solyma,  is  very  fertile.  This, 
as  it  is  well  observed  in  Spiatt's  Lycia  (voL  Lp.217), 
wHJ  explain  Stephanus  («.  v,  'OKiia),  who  finds 
fiuilt  with  Phik  for  saying  that  Olbia  belongs  to 
Pamphylia:  he  adds,  *'  it  is  not  in  Pamphylia,  but 
in  the  land  of  the  Sol3rmi;"  and  his  remark  is  con- 
formable to  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
He  says,  also,  that  the  true  name  is  Olba.  Man- 
nert*s  ooojeetun  of  Olbia  and  Attalia  being  the  same 
place,  cannot  be  admitted.  Strabo,  in  an  obscure 
passage  (p.  667),  speaks  of  Coiycus  and  Attalia 
together.  Leake  (^Ana  Minor^  p.  192)  interprets 
Sirabo,  by  ooDiparing  with  his  text  Stephanus  («.  v. 
'Arr^cia)  and  Suidas  («.  v,  Kwpviroubf ),  to  mean 
tbat  Attains  fixed  Attalia  near  a  small  town  called 
Corycns,  end  that  he  indoeed  Corycus  and  the  new 
seiUement  within  the  same  walls.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  exactly  Strabo*s  meaning ;  but  Corycus  was 
at  least  near  Attalia,  and  received  a  colony  and  was 
fivtified  when  Attalia  was  bnilt. 

2.  A  dty  of  Lydia,  originally  named  Agroeira  or 
Alloeini.  (Steph.  $,  v,  'ArrdXttaJ)  There  is  a  place 
called  Adida  on  the  river  Hermus,  but  Hamilton 
{Researches,  ^.  vol.  L  p.  143)  focmd  no  andent  re- 
mains there.     [Attka.]  [G.  L.] 

ATTA  VTCUS  ("ATra  tc^t^ii),  a  town  in  the 
CMintiy  of  the  Aetaeei,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  and  south  of  Grerha  (Ptd.  vi.  7.  §  15), 
which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  AtUne  rtgio 
of  Pliny  (ri.  28.  s.  S2),  which  he  places  on  the 
Gerraicus  Sinus,  now  the  Chdf  of  Bahrein.  The 
Attene  regie  has  been  identified  with  the  peninsula 
of  Bahrain^  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  this  gulf, 
and  the  Atta  vicus  with  the  modem  KhaH,  a  town 
north  of  Katura  (the  Katara  of  Ptolemy),  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  peninsula.  (Forster,  Gtog.  <if 
Arabia,  vd.  ii.  pp.  221,  223.)  [G.  W.] 

ATTEA  ('Arrca),  a  place  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Mysia,  which,  if  we  follow  the  order  of  Strabo's 
enumeration  (p.  607),  lies  between  Heradeia  and 
Ataraeus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which  b  named  Attalia  in  the  Table. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  an  Attalia  in  Mysia,  but  he 
places  it  in  Uie  interior;  and  be  also  mentions  the 
Attalenses  as  bdonging  to  the  conventns  of  Per- 
gamum.  It  seems,  then,  there  is  K»ne  confusion  in 
tiie  authorities  aboiut  this  Attalia;  and  the  Lydian 
Attalia  of  Stephanus  and  this  Attalia  of  Pliny  may 
be  the  same  place.  [G.  L.] 

ATTE'GUA  ('Ar^va:  preb.  Teba^  between 
Ostma  and  AnUquerayj  an  inland  town  In  the 
mountains  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  district  of 
Bastetania  and  the  coovcntus  of  Corduba,  mentioned 
in  the  war  betweoi  Caesar  and  the  sons  of  Poropey. 
(^BeU.  Hisp.  7,  8,  22;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  33;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  3;  Frantin.  Strai,  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
141 ;  Plin.  iiL  1 ;  Ukert,  Geographies  yoL  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  362.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTELEBUSA,  a  small  island  m  the  Lydan  sea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31 )  and  by  Ptdemy.  Beau- 
fort (KaramamOf  p.  117)  identifies  it  with  the  islet 
Bashatf  which  is  separated  from  the  Lydan  shore  by 
a  narrow  channel.  AdaUa  is  on  the  oppodto  side  of 
the  bay  which  the  oosst  forms  here.         [G.  L.] 

ATTICA  (^  •ATTiirii,  sc  71?),  one  of  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Greece.  L  Name, — The  name  of 
Attica  is  probably  derived  fnm  Acte  (^bmj),  as 
being  a  projecting  peninsula,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  peninsula  of  ML  Athos  was  also  called 
Acta.  [AcTK.3  Attica  would  thus  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  AcUca  (*Ajmir4),  which  would  be  regu- 
larly formed  from  Acts,  It  is  stated  by  several  an- 
cient writers  that  the  country  was  originally  called 
Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.  'Axt^; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11.)  Its  name,  however,  was  usually 
derived  by  the  andent  writere  from  the  autochthon 
Actaeus  or  Actaeon,  or  from  Althis,  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  who  is  represented  as  the  second  king  of 
Athens.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  p.  397;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  14.  §  5.)  Some  modem  scholars  think  that 
Attica  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  Acte,  but  con- 
tains the  root  AU  orAth,  which  we  see  in  Ath-enae. 

IL  Nahiral  Divisions,  —  Attica  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  ito  base  united  to  the  land.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  on  the 
west  by  Megaris  and  the  Saroidc  gulf,  snd  on  the 
north  by  Boeotia.  It  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by 
a  range  of  lofty,  and  in  most  places  inaccessible, 
mountains,  which  extend  firam  the  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  channel  of  Euboea.  The  most  important 
part  of  this  range,  immediately  south  of  Thebes  and 
Plataoae,  and  near  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  called 
Cithaeron.  From  the  latter  there  were  two  chief 
branches,  one  extending  SW.  through  Megaris  under 
the  name  of  the  Oenean  mountains,  and  terminating 
at  the  Sciranian  rocks  on  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  the 
other,  called  Pames,  ronning  in  a  general  easterly 
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direction,  and  tenninating  on  the  sea  coast  above 
the  promontoiy  Rhamnas.  The  modem  name  of 
Parnes  ia  Nosid;  that  of  Cithaeron,  or  at  least  of 
its  highest  point,  is  ElaU^  derived  fTt>m  its  fir-trees. 
These  two  chains  of  moontains,  together  vrith  the 
central  one  of  Cithaenm,  completely  protect  the  pe- 
ninsiila  of  Attica  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  thns 
appears  that  Megaris  natnrallj  forms  a  part  cf  the 
peninsula:  it  was  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  of 
Attica,  bat  was  afterwards  separated  from  it.  [Me- 
garis.] 

There  are  two  passes  across  the  monntuns  from 
Corinth  into  the  Megaris,  wliich  are  spoken  of  nnder 
Meoarib.  Throngh  the  range  of  Cithaenm  and 
Fames  there  are  three  principal  passes,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times  for  the 
protection  of  Attica  on  the  side  of  Boeotia.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  passes  was  the  (me  throngh 
which  the  road  ran  from  Thebes  and  Platacae  to 
Eleusis;  the  central  one  was  the  pass  of  Phyle, 
throngh  which  was  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens;  and  the  eastem  one  was  the  pass  of  De- 
celeia,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropos  and  Delium. 
A  more  particular  account  of  these  important  passes 
is  given  below.  [See  Nos.  43, 48, 51.]  The  highest 
points  of  Mt.  Pames  lie  between  the  passes  of  Phyle 
and  Deceleia:  one  of  the  summits  rises  to  the  height 
of  4193  feet. 

From  this  range  of  momitalns  there  descend  several 
other  ranges  into  the  interior,  between  which  there 
lie  four  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

On  tiie  NW.  boundary  of  Attica  a  range  of 
mountains  runs  down  to  the  south,  terminating  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Elensis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Cerata  (t&  K^/mcto,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395) 
or  the  Hom$^  now  Kcmdili  :  this  range  forms  the 
boundary  between  Attica  and  Megaris.  Another 
mountain  range,  extending  frtnn  Pames  to  the  south, 
terminates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis, 
and  at  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  island 
of  Salamis  from  the  mainland :  it  bore  the  general 
name  of  Aegaleos,  and  parts  of  it  were  also  called 
Poecilum  and  Corydallus.  [Aeoalbos.]  Between 
the  range  of  Cerata  and  that  of  Aegaleos  lies  the 
HUuainian  and  Tkriasum  Plain. 

Eastward  of  this  plain  lies  the  Athenian  PUnn^ 
frequently  called  simply  The  Plain  (t6  Tl^tov), 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Aegaleos,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Through  tMs  range  of  moun- 
tains there  is  an  important  pass  leading  from  the 
Eleusinian  into  the  Athenian  phiin.  It  is  a  narrow 
rocky  opening  between  Mt  Coiydallns,  and  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Dhaffd :  throngh  it  the  Sacred 
Way  frx>m  Elensis  to  Athens  fomierly  ran.  Further 
north,  towards  Achamae,  are  some  openings  in  the 
heights,  where  are  found  ruins  of  a  rampart,  seven 
fret  high,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  thick,  built  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills :  the  summit  of  the  wall  forms 
a  commanding  platfomi  towards  the  Eleusinian  phun. 
(Leake,  p.  143.)  On  the  west  the  Athenian  plain  is 
bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  also  descends 
from  Pames.  The  northern  part  of  this  range  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Brilessus  (Thuc.  ii.  23), 
and  subsequently  Pentelicns  (j6  TlwrtXutbv  Spos, 
Fans.  i.  32.  §  1 ;  Mons  Pentelensis,  Vitrav.  ii.  8), 
now  MendeU  or  Penteli,  The  first  Greek  writer  who 
applies  the  name  of  Pentelicns  to  this  mountain  is 
Fausanias ;  but  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  899)  speaks  of 
Fentelic  marble,  we  may  infor  with  Leake  that 
the  celebrity  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  demus 
•f  Pentde,  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Brileasns,  had 
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caused  the  name  of  Pentelicns  to  supplant  that  of 
the  ancient  Brilessus.  The  plain  of  Athens  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  lofry  range  of  Ht 
Hymettns,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  Pen- 
telicns by  a  depression  about  two  miles  in  lengtL 
Hymettns,  the  highest  pmnt  of  itrinch  is  3506  feet, 
is  separated  by  a  remarkable  break  into  two  parts, 
the  northern  or  greater  Hymettns,  now  called  Tehh 
Vunij  and  the  southern  or  lesser  Hymettus,  which 
formeriybore  also  the  name  of  Anhydrus  (^Arvfyos^ 
Theoplu:.  de  Sign.  Phw.  p.  419,  Hems.)  or  the 
Waterless,  now  called  Mavro-VvnL  The  latter 
terminates  in  the  pnxnontory  Zoster. 

The  hill  of  Lycabettus,  in  the  naghbonrhood  of 
Athens,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [See  p.  803,  b.] 

Sometimes  both  the  Eleusinian  and  Athenian 
plains  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  The 
Plain ;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  plains  was  more 
specifically  called  Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391.) 

North-east  of  the  Athenian  phun,  between  Panes, 
Fentelicus,  and  the  sea,  is  a  mountain  district, 
known  by  the  name  of  Diacria  (AMurf)la)  in  an- 
tiquity. Its  inhabitants,  usually  called  Diacrtxs 
or  Diacrii  ( Aiairp«ts,  Aiaxpfoi),  were  sometimes  also 
termed  Byperacrii  (*Tir«pc«rf>lo«,  Herod,  i.  69),  ap- 
parently from  their  dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  frxmi  the  dty.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon,  open  to  the 
sea.  At  the  north-eastem  c^remity  of  this  district, 
west  of  Cape  KdlamOj  there  rises  an  eminence  2038 
feet  in  height,  which  is  probably  the  ancient  Pbel- 
leus  (^eXAc^s),  a  name  which  came  to  be  used  by 
the  Athenians  for  any  rocky  heights  adapted  for  the 
pasture  of  goats.  (Aristoph.  Nd.  71,  Aeham.  272; 
Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  Hered.  p.  227,  Bdske;  Harpocrat, 
Suid.,  t.  V.  ^cAA^;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ^^AAoi.) 

South-east  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  an  imdolating 
district,  anciently  called  Meeogaea  (VLwiyauL)  or 
the  ^dland  district,  and  now  Metdghia.  It  is 
bounded  by  Pentelicns  on  tiie  north,  Hymettns  on 
the  west,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  ^e  hills  of 
Paralia  on  the  south 

Paralia  or  ParaJnu  (TlapaAla,  ILfpoAov),  i.  e. 
the  Sea-coast  district,  included  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Attica,  extending  from  the  promontoiy 
2^ter  on  the  west,  and  ftam.  Branxon  on  the  east, 
to  Suninm.  It  was  a  hilly  and  barren  district,  bat 
contained  the  rich  eilver-mines  of  Laurinm.  (Tfanc 
ii.  65;  6tei^  B.,  Suid.  8.  v.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  is  distribnted  into 
five  natural  ^visions.  I.  Tlie  Eleusinian  or  Thria- 
sian  Plain.  2.  The  Athenian  Plain.  3.  The  Dia- 
cria  or  Highlands,  induing  the  Plain  of  Marathon. 
4.  The  Mesogaea  or  Midland  District  5.  The  Pa- 
ralia or  Sea-coast  District  This  geographical  dis- 
tribution gave  rise  also  to  political  dirisioos,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

The  small  plain  of  Oropus,  lyhig  north  of  VtrwA 
upon  the  Euboean  channel,  generally  belonged  to 
Attica,  though  phymcally  separated  fi«n  it,  and 
properly  a  part  of  Boeotia.  [Oropus.] 

The  area  of  Attica  is  about  700  square  miles,  not 
including  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  is  about  40 
more.  The  lengUi  of  the  west  coast  from  Ceiata  or 
the  Horns  to  Sunium  is  about  60  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  east  coast  is  abont  the  same.  (Then 
is  a  good  account  of  the  physical  features  of  Attica 
in  the  Penny  Cgdopaediaf  vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

UL  iJfiwr*.  — The  rivera  of  Attica  are  Bttle 
better  than  mountain  torrents,  almost  diy  in  wim°||f]| 
and  only  full  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  xains.    T» 
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Atboiiasi  plain  is  watered  bj  two  xiTera,  the  Ce- 
ptussoft  and  the  Ihnnis.  The  Cephissus  (Kif- 
fureSs),  which  is  the  mora  important  of  the  two^ 
flows  soathwards  firmn  Mt.  Fames  on  the  west  dde 
of  Atheia,  and  after  cgwaing  the  Long  Walls  falls 
into  the  Phaleric  hay.  Straho  (x.  p.  4(X>)  places  its 
fcaroes  at  TrinemiL  Leake  obsenres :  **  The  most 
distant  aoorces  of  the  riTer  are  on  the  western  side 
d  Mt.  Pentelicns,  and  the  soathem  side  of  Mt. 
Faraea,  ai^  in  the  intermediate  ridge  which  nnitos 
them ;  but  particnlarly  at  Kivisia,  at  the  foot  of 
Peoteticus, — near  FattdkerOj  in  the  part  of  Diacria 
ftijouting  to  the  same  monntain, — at  Tatdiff  near 
Uie  ancient  Decdeia,  and  in.  the  steepest  part  of 
Mt.  Fsmes^  from  whence  descends  a  broad  torrent, 
which,  passing  near  the  viUage  Menldki^  pours  a 
hiige  ftfyjvry*^^  s^PPlj  ^to  the  main  channel  of  the 
Cei^ussas."  Stzabo  says  (JL  c.)  that  **  the  Ce- 
jiouos  is  oolj  a  torrent  stream,  and  that  in  summer 
it  £ub  altogether;"  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  aceoont  of  most  modem  traTellers,  who  represent 
it  as  the  only  mer  in  Attica  which  is  supplied  with 
water  during  the  whde  year.  Li  andent  l^es  "  it 
flawed  in  a  single  channel,  and  was  jn-obably  care- 
fially  embanked :  it  is  now  allowed  to  find  its  way 
tfaiTiiigfa  the  olive-groYes  in  several  sbeams,  from 
which  there  are  many  smaller  derivations,  for  the 
porpoae  of  watering  olive-trees  and  gardens." 
(Leake.) 

The  IliflBus  QlKtffffis)  is  a  more  insignificant 
river.     It  was  composed  of  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  named  Eridanns  QlApiZcjr6i,  Fans.  i.  19. 
§  5).     The  main  branch  rises  at   the   northern 
extremity  of  Hymettns,  and  receives  near  the  Ly- 
eeium,  on  the  east  side  of  Athens,  the  Eridanus, 
whidi  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  Hymettus  at  a 
spot  called  SsrianL    The  united  stream  then  flows 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  towards 
the  Fbalerie  bay;  but  it  scarcely  ever  reaches  the 
sea,  sod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  it  is  al- 
ways dry  in  the  summer.     The  spreading  plane 
tiMS,  ani  the  shady  banks  of  this  stream,  which 
have  been  imninrtaRicd  by  the  beautiful  description 
in  the  Pkaedrv  cf  Plato,  have  been  succeeded  by 
snn-bamt  mcks  and  stunted  bushes.     (Dodwell, 
voJ.  i.  pi  475.)    The  source  of  the  river  at  iSyruSm 
is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  is  a}^)arently  described  in 
tlie  passage  of  Ovid  (Ar.  ^m.  iii.  687),  beginning  : 

"  Eft  props  porpmeos  colles  florentis  Hymetti 
Fobs  aacer,  et  viridi  cespite  mollis  humus." 
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There  was  a  tonrent  in  the  Athenian  plain  called 
Cyckborns  (KvicXMbpor),  described  as  rushing 
down  with  a  great  noise  (Aristoph.  Equit.  137,  with 
Schol,  Aehm.  381 ;  Hesych.,  Suid.) :  it  is  pro- 
bably the  large  and  deep  channel,  called  Jfegalo 
Potamo,  which  dooends  from  Fames,  and  flows 
some  mUes,  until  lost  in  the  olive-groves.  (Dodwell, 
vtd.  L  pt  477.) 

Two  small  streams  water  the  Eleusinian  plain; 
one  calkd  the  Cephissus  (JSara$»daforo),  rises  in 
Ml  Citfaaeron,  and  traverses  the  narrow  plain  of 
Eleulherae,  before  it  descends  into  that  of  Eleosis 
(Pans.  L  28.  §  5);  the  other,  now  named  lanuta^ 
has  its  origin  in  the  range  of  Fames,  near  Fhyle. 
A  small  stream  called  lapis  Qlaaris)  formed  the 
boondaiy  between  the  territory  of  Eleusis  and  Me- 
garis.  (Scyhu,  »,  v.  Miyapa ;  Callim.  ap.  Stcph.  B. 
s.  9.  tairtt.) 

The  only  other  rivulets  of  Attica  deserving  notice 
are  three  on  the  eastern  coast :  one  flowing  through 


the  plain  of  Marathon ;  a  second  rising  on  the  south- 
eastem  side  of  Fcntelicus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  Batina;  and  a  tliiid,  now  called  the  river 
of  Vfxiina^  which  descends  from  Hymettus,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Liv6dhi  :  the  last  is  probably 
the  ancient  Erasinns  (JEpaaTyos^  Strab.  viii.  p.  371). 

IV.  Products. — The  mountains  of  Attica  are 
chiefly  calcareous.  The  best  marble  was  obtained 
from  Mt.  Fentelicus,  which  supplied  inexhaustible 
materials  for  the  public  buildings  and  statues  of 
Athens.  The  Fentelic  marble  is  of  a  dazzling  white 
colour,  hard,  and  fine-grained;  but,  owing  to  the 
little  peces  of  quartz  or  flint  imbedded  in  it,  not 
easy  to  work.  Hymettus  also  pDduced  fine  marble: 
it  is  not  so  brilliantly  white  u  the  FenteUc,  and  in 
some  places  is  almost  grey.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  Romans  in  architecture.  ("  Trabes  Hymet- 
tiae,"  Hon  Carm.  ii.  18.  3.)  Blue  or  black  mar- 
ble, which  was  firequently  used  in  the  Athenian 
architecture,  is  found  at  Eleusis,  and  was  also  ob- 
tained finom  a  quarry  near  the  promontory  of  Am- 
phiale.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  Marble  wss  an  article 
of  export  from  Attica.  (Xen.  de  Vect,  1.  §  4.)  Be- 
tween Fentelicus  and  Fames,  the  mass  of  rodts  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mica  slate,  which  is  also  the  basis 
of  Fentelicus.  Near  the  Horns,  on  the  boundaries 
of  Megaris,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  conchiferous 
limestone,  which  Fausaniaa  mentions  (i.  44.  §  6). 

The  hilly  district  of  Laurium,  above  the  promon- 
tory of  Sunium,  contained  valuable  silver  mines, 
which  contributed  to  raise  Athens  at  an  early  period 
to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  Grecian  states.  These 
mines  require  a  separate  notice.    [Lauriuk.] 

The  soil  of  Attica  is  light  and  dry,  and  produces 
at  present  little  wheat.  £i  antiquity,  however,  agri- 
culture was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Athenians, 
who  cultivated  their  hind  with  extraordinary  care. 
Some  remarks  are  made  elsewhere  respecting  the 
quantity  of  com  probably  grown  in  Attica  in  ancient 
times.    [Athxnas,  p.  262.] 

The  soil  is  better  adapted  fi>r  the  growth  of  fruits. 
The  olives  and  figs  were  particularly  delicious;  they 
both  ripened  earlier  and  continued  longer  in  season 
than  those  in  other  countries.  (Xen.  de  Vect  I.) 
The  olive-tree  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  Athena, 
and  its  cultivation  was  always  under  the  especial 
care  and  protection  of  the  goddess.  From  the  olive- 
tree  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  on 
the  Acropolis,  there  csme  the  Moriae  (jAopUu),  or 
sacred  olive-trees  in  the  Academy  [see  p.  303]; 
and  from  these  agun  all  the  other  olive-trees, 
which  grew  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  the 
grounds  of  private  persons.  Even  in  the  present  day 
there  are  extensive  groves  of  olive-trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fig-tree  was  under  tlie 
protection  of  Demeter,  as  the  olive  was  under  the 
care  of  Athena.  Like  the  sacred  olive-tree  on  the 
Acropolis,  then  was  a  sacred  fig-tree  at  Eleusis, 
which  the  goddess  Demeter  is  said  to  have  produced. 
Olives  were  exported  firom  Attica,  and  so  probably 
were  figs  also;  for  the  law  which  is  said  to  have  pro- 
liibited  the  exportation  of  the  latter  became  obsolete 
in  historical  times,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  (B5ckh, 
Pvbl.  Economy  of  Athent^  p.  41,  2nd  ed.) 

The  wine  of  Attica  was  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
though  not  of  a  superior  kind.  The  most  celebrated 
was  grown  at  Icaria,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
been  welcomed.  [See  below,  Ko.  42.]  One  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Attic  grape  was  called  the  Kicostra- 
tian  (Vuco<rrpirios  fidrpvSj  Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
The  honey,  however,  was  particularly  fine,  especially 
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from  the  bees  which  sticked  t}ie  wild  flowers  of  Mt 
Hymettns. 

Attica  is  not  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  horses  to 
any  extent;  the  country  is  too  hilly, and  the  soil  too 
poor  to  afford  much  nourishment  for  them.  Hence 
they  were  yeiy  scarce  in  early  times,  and  even  at 
later  times  could  be  kept  only  by  the  wealthy.  For 
the  same  reason  homed  cattle  were  also  scarce,  and 
Philochorus  mentions  an  ancient  law  which  prohi- 
bited the  killing  of  these  animals.  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
375.)  The  slopes  cf  the  mountains,  however,  af- 
forded excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  very  numerous  in  andent  times.  Goats  in  par- 
ticular formed  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants;  and,  from  this  animal,  one  of  the 
four  ancient  tribes  was  called  Aegiooreis.  Of  sheep 
there  were  several  different  breeds,  particularly  of  the 
finest  kinds.  (Dem.  e.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  p.  1153; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  540.)  To  encourage  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  there  was  an  ancient  law,  which  forbade  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sheep  until  it  had  lambed  or  had  been 
shorn.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  375.)  The  seas  around  the 
coast  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  a  favourite  article 
of  diet  among  the  Athenians.  Leake  enumerates 
several  varieties  caught  in  the  Phaleric  bay,  of  which 
the  iup^i  probably  a  sort  of  anchovy  or  sardine,  is 
often  mentioned.  Off  Cape  Zoster  was  caught  the 
red  mullet  (rpiyJ^rj), 

On  the  mountains  wild  animals  were  found.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar 
were  hunted  on  Mt:  Pames.     (Pans.  i.  32.  §  I.) 

V.  Political  Divisions. — The  oldest  politicad  divi- 
sion of  Attica  is  sud  to  have  been  made  by  Cecrops, 
who  divided  the  country  into  twelve  independent  com- 
munities, which  were  afterwards  united  into  one 
state  by  Theseus.  The  names  of  these  communities 
were:  Cecropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Deceleia,  Eleu- 
ds,  Aphidna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sf^ettus, 
Cephisia,  and  Phalerus.  (Philochor.  ap.  Strah.  ix. 
p.  397 ;  Etymol.  3L  s.  v.  ^Eiroucpia  ;  Plut  Thes.  24.) 
Their  position  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Finlay,  in 
the  Trans€icti(ms  o/ the  Roycd  Society  oflMeraturt 
(vol.  iiL  p.  396),  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  each  presently,  it  is  ouly  necessary  to  state 
now  that  these  names  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  Athenian  histoiy;  that  Cecro|na  be- 
came tlie  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  that  Tetrapolis  con- 
tained the  four  demi  of  Oenoe,  Marathon,  Tricoiy- 
thus,  and  Probalinthus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383);  and  that 
the  remaining  cities  sunk  into  demi. 

Another  andant  division  of  Attica  into  four  parts, 
among  the  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Kisus  re- 
ceived Megaris;  A^eus  the  Coastland  (&KT^),with 
the  capital  and  the  aidjoining  plain  (ircSios);  and  the 
two  other  brothers  Diacria  {ouiKpia),  or  the  High- 
lands in  the  NE.  of  the  countiy,  and  Paralia  (va- 
paXla\  or  the  southern  coast.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  392 ; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1223,  and  ad  Veq).  58.) 
That  this  division  has  a  reference  to  some  historical 
fact,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that,  after  Me- 
garis had  been  torn  away  fix>m  Athens  by  the  Dorians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remaimng  parts  formed  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Men  of  the  Plain,  the  Pa- 
rali,  and  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperaciii.  (Herod.  L  59; 
Plut.  Sol  13.) 

Another  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
^v\al  or  tribes,  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  These 
tribes  were  called  by  different  names  at  different 
periods.    In  the  time  of  Cecropa  thej  were  called 
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Cecropis,  Autochthon,  Actaea,  and  Paralia,  the  two 
former  names  being  derived  finom  mythical  persons, 
and  the  two  latter  from  the  physical  divinons  of  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  these  names  were 
changed  into  Cranais,  AttUs,  Mesogaea,  and  Diacris, 
where  again  the  two  former  are  mythical,  and  the 
two  latter  local  denominations.  Afterwards  we  find 
a  new  set  of  names,  Dias,  Athenais,  Poseidonias,  and 
Hephaestias,  evidently  derived  frcHoa  the  deities  who 
were  worshipped  in  the  country.  But  these  names 
all  disappeared  before  the  four  Ionic  tribes  of  Ge- 
leontes,  Hopletes,  Argades,  and  Aegicores,  which 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  CleisUienes 
(b.  c.  510).  One  of  the  most  important  measures 
in  the  democratical  revolution,  brought  about  by 
Cleisthenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistr&tidae, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  four  andent  Ionic  tribes  and 
the  formation  of  ten  new  tribes.  The  names  of  these 
ten  tribes,  derived  from  Attic  heroes,  were,  in  order 
of  precedence,  Erechtheis,  A<^eis,  Pandionis,  Leonli:), 
Acamantis,  Oeneis,  Cecropis,  Ilippothoontis,  Aesntis, 
Antiochis.  This  number  remained  unalt^ed  do^-n 
to  B.  c.  307,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Dem&- 
trias,  in  honour  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius, 
because  the  latter  had  delivered  Athens  from  the 
rule  of  Cassander.  The  name  of  Antigonias  was 
subsequently  changed  into  that  of  Ptol^nais,  in  ho- 
nour of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  tiie  Demetrias 
into  Attalis,  when  Attains  was  the  ally  of  Athens 
against  Philip  and  the  Rhodians.  Finally,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  increased  to  thirteen,  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  by  the  addition  of  Hadrianis,  in  honour  of 
this  emperor. 

Each  tribe  was  8nbdi\'ided  into  a  certain  number 
of  8i7/iiO(,  townships,  cantons,  at  parishes.  The  whole 
territory  of  Attica  was  parcelled  out  into  these  demi, 
in  one  or  other  of  whidi  every  Athenian  dtizen  was 
enrolled.  The  number  of  these  demi  is  not  ascer- 
tained: we  only  know  that  they  were  174  in  the 
time  of  Polemo,  who  lived  in  the  third  centoiy  b.  c. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Enstath.  m  II  iu  546.)  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  words  of  Herodotus  (8^ra 
8^  Kol  rohs  8^/ious  KarwtfiM  is  rhs  (f>vXdsj  v.  69), 
that  there  were  originally  one  himdred  demi,  ten  to 
each  tribe;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  number  of 
demi  was  increased  so  largely  as  from  100  to  174, 
and  hence  some  modem  critics  construe  S^m  with 
^v\dSf  and  not  with  HfwvSy  as  the  least  difficulty 
in  the  case. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  demi  as- 
signed by  Cldsthenes  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case 
all  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  reason  for  this  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  voidi 
of  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  177) :  «  The  tribe,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continuoos  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar 
local  interest,  separate  from  the  entire  oonunonity. 
Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  factions  arising  oat 
of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more 
espedally  necessary,  when  we  recollect  that  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Parali,  the  Diacrii,  the  Pediad,  daring 
the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  generated  from 
local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  in- 
dividual ambition.  Moreover,  it  was  only  by  this 
same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  the 
dty,  and  the  formation  of  a  dty-interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  country,  was  obviated;  which  could  banUy 
have  failed  to  arise,  had  the  dty  itself  constituted 
dther  one  deme  or  one  tribe."  We  know  that  fiw 
of  the  dty  demi  belonged  to  five  difibrent  tribes: 
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niBMlf ,  the  daniB  CerametciM  bdonged  to  the  tribe 
Armiintw;  MeiUe  to  the  Gecropis;  CoUgtm  to  the 
Aegeis;  CffdaAamewn  to  the  PandioiuB;  Seambo- 
uidae  to  the  Leontis.  Moreover,  PetroeetM  belonged 
to  the  Sj^nthcSntu,  tad  Phalemm  to  the  Aeantis. 
For  forUMr  iBfonnation  respecting  the  Athenian 
tribes  in  general,  and  the  organization  of  the  demns, 
the  reader  is  xeferred  to  the  DicL  of  Antiq.  arts. 
TribrnMand  De$HHM. 

It  is  certain  that  the  descendants  of  a  man  always 
▼emained  In  the  demns  in  which  their  ancestor  was 
originaUj  enrdled  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  Con- 
wu^wetOXj^  if  a  person  transfemd  his  abode  to  another 
demos,  be  was  not  enrolled  in  the  new  demos  in 
which  he  aettled,  eren  if  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and  had  conferred  great 
eUigatiaiu  npoii  them.  TUs  is  clear  from  an  in- 
BcriptxBi  in  Bockh*8  collection  (n.  101).  (Sanppe, 
Ik  Dtmia  Urbanis  Aihenammy  p.  13.)  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  this  &ct  in  mind,  because  modem 
vritas  have  aametimes  fixed  the  site  of  a  demos, 
limply  in  oooaeqnence  of  finding  opon  the  spot  the 
Dame  of  this  demns  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man ; 
lot  tins  is  not  concloaiTe,  since  the  demos  in  which 
a  man  vaa  eBroUed,  and  the  demos  in  which  he  re- 
■ded,  migfat  be,  and  freqnently  were,  different. 

Each  of  the  lai^ger  demi  contained  a  town  or  vil- 
hge;  bat  sevenl  of  the  smaller  demi  possessed  ap- 
parently only  a  conunon  temple  or  place  of  assembly, 
the  booses  of  the  community  being  scattered  over 
the  district,  as  in  many  of  oor  coontry  parishes. 
The  names  of  most  of  the  demi  are  prraerved.     It 
was  the  potctice  in  all  public  docoments  to  add  to 
the  name  of  a  person  the  name  of  the  district  to 
whidi  he  beloDged;  and  hence  we  find  in  inscr^ 
tioDs  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  demL     Many 
othen  are  met  with  in  Harpocration,  Hesychios, 
Sto^j>Mm«    and  Snidas,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
wnters.    But  though  the  names  of  most  of  the 
dam  are  thus  presored,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
Bte  of  aWge  number  of  them,  as  they  were  not 
of  sofBdeut  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  history. 
We  shall  eodearoor,  howeyer,  to  ascertain  their  po- 
sitioo  as  &r  as  is  practicable,  arranging  the  demi 
under:    1.  The  Demi  of  the  Athenian  Plain.    2.  The 
Dend  of  ibt  Eleusinian  Plain.     3.  The  Demi  of 
Diacria  and  3loant  Pames.    4.  The  Demi  of  Paralia 
^n4  Meeogaea. 

A.  The  Dxml  or  the  ATHmriAK  Plaix. 

1 — 10.  The  demi  in  the  city  of  Athens  and  its 
subnibs  are  spt^en  ci  elsewhere.  [Athenae,  p. 
301,  teq.]      They  were  Cerameicub,   Meutb, 

SCAJtBOKIDAE,  CoLLTTUS,  CydATHENAEUK,  DiO- 

xeia,  Coeu,  and  perhaps  Ceriadae.  To  these 
must  be  added  Pxuuseus  and  Phalkbuic  [See 
p.30«,  seq.] 

(a.)  West  of  the  Cephissus  in  the  direction  from 
K.  to  &  were: 

11.  Xtfetb  (Bvw^,  also  UvwertAvj  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  604),  said  to  hare  been  likewise  called 
Tboja  (T/MJa),  because  Teocrus  led  from  hence 
an  Attic  colooy  into  Phrygia.  (Dionys.  i  61 ; 
Stnh.  Lc;  Steph.  B.)  It  was  apparently  near 
Pdtaeeos  or  Phaknun,  since  Xypete,  Peiraeeos, 
Phakram,  and  Thyrooetadae  fbnned  the  tct/mU 
KttfUH  (Pollux,  ir.  105),  who  had  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules in  eoamion  (rrrpdic»/iov  *HpaK\€uv,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  'ExcAifoi;  B6<^,  Jtucrip,  toL  i.  p.  123). 
T^ipi  places  Xypete  at  a  remarkable  insolated 
hag^  a  ^^^  bom  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Pei- 
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raeeos,  where  an  still  seen  some  Hellenio  fonnda> 
tions;  but  Ross  remarks  that  this  cannot  be  correct, 
since  Xenophon  {Hell.  ii.  4.  §  34)  mentions  this  hill 
without  giving  its  name,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done  if  it  had  been  Xypete. 

12.  Thymoetadab  (ev/toiTdSw),  deriving  its 
name  from  Thyrooetas,  a  king  of  Attica,  possesMd  a 
port,  from  which  Theseus  secretly  set  sail  on  his 
expedition  to  Crete.  (Plut  Thes.  19.)  This  re- 
tired port  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Pho- 
RON  LufEX  (*tipw  Xi/u^r),  or  "  Thieves'  port,"  so 
called  from  its  being  frequented  by  smugglers. 
(Dem.  c  Laerit.  p.  932 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  It  is 
a  small  drcnlar  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
of  Sahunis,  and  according  to  Dodwell  is  still  called 
KUphUuhUmanL  Leake  noticed  the  foundations  of 
a  temple  upon  a  height  near  the  beach,  and  other 
remains  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Athens. 
This  temple  was  probably  the  Ueracleium  men- 
tloned  above.  It  was  situated  on  the  Attic  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Salamis  (Ctettias,  Pert,  c  26,  ed.  Lion; 
Diod.  xi.  18);  and  it  was  from  the  heights  of  Ae- 
galeos,  above  this  temple,  that  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Phanodemus,  ap.  Plat.  Them, 
13  ;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  90.)  It  is  true  that  this 
temple  was  not  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  as  some  writers  represent ;  but  Ladce  justly 
remark^,  that  the  harbour  was  probably  the  point 
from  whence  the  passage-boats  to  Salamis  departed, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  consequently  the 
Heracleinm  became  the  most  noted  place  on  this 
part  of  the  Attic  shore.  At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aega- 
leos  are  still  seen  vestiges  of  an  ancient  causeway, 
probably  the  road  leading  from  Athens  to  the  feny. 
The  aurvpaij  or  garments  of  goatskins  of  Thymoe- 
tadae,  appear  to  have  been  celebrated.  (Aristoph. 
Veq),  1138.) 

13.  EcHBUDAE  (*ExeX<8ai),  so  called  from  the 
hero  Echelos,  lay  between  Peiraeeos  and  the  Hera  • 
deium,  in  or  near  a  marshy  district,  and  possessed 
a  Hippodrome,  in  which  horse-races  took  place. 
(Ste^  B.  ttv,;  Etym-.M.«.9.''ExcXof ;  Hcsych.  and 
Etym.  M.  s.  v.  4v  *Ex(At3wy.)  It  is  probaole  tliat 
this  Hippodrome  is  the  place  to  which  the  narrative 
in  Demosthenes  refers  (c.  Everg.  p.  1155,  ^eg-))  ^^ 
which  case  it  was  near  the  city.  (Ibid.  p.  1 162 ;  comp. 
Xen.  de  Mag.  Eq.  3.  §§  1,  10.) 

14.  C0RYDALX.U8  (Kopv8aA\<$5),  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  S95)  between  Thria  and  Peiraeeos,  near  ^e 
straits  of  Salamis,  opposite  the  islands  of  Pharma- 
cossae^  This  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Diodorus  (iv.  59),  who,  after  relating  the 
contest  of  Theseus  with  Cercyon,  which,  acconding 
to  Paotonias  (r.  39.  §  3),  took  place  to  the  west  of 
Eleusis,  says  that  Theseus  next  killed  Procrustes, 
whose  abode  was  in  Corydallus.  Against  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Stralx^  we  cannot  accept  the  au- 
thority of  other  writers,  wlio  make  Coiydallos  a 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica. 
(Athen.  ix.  p.  390 ;  Plin.  x.  41  f  Antig.  Caryst  6 ; 
Aelian,  H.  An.  iii.  35.) 

15.  Hermus  CEf>tu>s\  lay  on  the  sacred  road  to 
Eleusis,  between  the  Cephissus  and  the  Pythium,  a 
temple  of  Apollo  on  Mt.  Poecilum,  upon  a  rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  Here  was  the  splendid  monument 
of  Pytbonice,  the  wife  of  Harpalus.  (Plot.  Phoc, 
22  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Ep/ws  ;  Pans.  i.  37.  §  4; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  594;  Diod.  xvii.  108.) 

16.  Oea  or  Ob  (Ola  or  "Oi)),  was  utnated  above 
the  Pythium,  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Aegaleos,  to  the  north 
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of  the  pass  of  Poedlam.    (Soph.  Oed,  Col  1061, 
Otdrt^s  ix  v6ftav,  with  the  Schol.;  Leake,  p.  151.) 
(6.)  West  (^  the  Cephisstu,  and  E.  of  the  city, 
in  the  direction  from  K.  to  S. : 

17.  Oeum  Cerameiccjm  (ptov  Kfpafititchy)^ 
to  distingnifih  it  finom  Oeum  Deceleicam  near  De- 
oelda.  Its  name  shows  that  it  was  near  the  outer 
Gerameicns,  and  it  maj,  therefore,  he  placed,  with 
Leake,  between  the  Sacred  Way  and  Uie  northern 
Long  Wall.     (Harpocrat,  Said.  m.  v.) 

18.  SciBXTM  (^Kipoy,  "XKifMy  Strab.  ix.  p.  393), 
a  small  place  near  a  torrent  of  the  same  name,  just 
outside  the  Athenian  walls  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It 
was  not  a  demus,  and  derived  its  name  from  Scirus, 
a  prophet  of  Dodona,  who  fell  in  the  battle  between 
the  Eleusinil  and  Erechtheus,  and  was  buried  in 
this  spot.  (Pans.  L  36.  §  4  ;  Strab.  L  c;  Steph. 
B.,  Harpocrat.  s.  v  ;  comp.  Schd.  tid  Ariatoph. 
Eccl  18.) 

19.  Laciadab  (Aairic(8cu),  on  the  Sacred  Way 
between  Sciron  and  the  Cephissus,and  near  the  sacred 
fig-tree.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  demus  to  which  the 
family  cf  Miltiades  and  Gimon  belonged.  (Fans.  i. 
37.  §2;  Pint,  dm,  4,  Ak.  22;  Cic  da  Off.  u.  18 j 
Hesych.;  Suid.) 

20.  Coix)NCJ8  (KoXmi^c^s),  celebrated  as  the  demus 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  poet's  tra- 
gedies, was  situated  ten  stadia  from  the  gate  of  the 
city,  called  Dlpylum,  near  the  Academy  and  the 
river  Cephissus.  (Thuc.  viii.  67 ;  Cic.  dt  Fin.  v.  1.) 
It  derived  its  name  from  two  small  but  conspcuous 
heights,  which  rise  irom  the  plain  a  httle  to  the 
north  of  the  Academy.  Hence  it  is  called  by  So- 
phocles *'  the  white  Colonus  "  (t^i^  ipy^a  KoXxtvSy, 
Oed.  CoL  670).  It  was  under  the  especial  care  of 
Poseidon,  and  is  called  by  Thucydides  (I  c.)  the 
Up6¥  of  this  god.  It  is  frequently  called  "  Colonus 
^ppius,"  to  distinguish  it  fVom  the  "  Colonus  Ago^ 
raeus"  in  Athens.  [Athenas,  p.  298,  b.]  Besides 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  it  possessed  a  sacred  inclosure 
of  the  Eumenides,  altars  of  Athena,  Hippia,  Demeter, 
Zeus,  and  Prometheus,  together  with  sanctuaries  of 
Peirithous,  Theseus,  Oedipus,  and  Adrastus.  (Pans, 
i.  30.  §  4.)  The  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  are 
described  by  Sophocles  in  the  magnificent  chorus, 
b^inning  with  the  words: — 

c&dnrou,  ^4vf,  raaJi*  x^^P^f 
Ikov  rdk  KpdTurra  yas  liravAa 

(c.)  Farther  north: 

21.  AcHARKAE  (*Axapt«0*  ^®  °^^^  important 
of  all  the  Attic  deini,  described  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle.     [ACHARNAB.] 

22.  EuPYRiDAE  (E&wf>(8eu,  Steph.  B.),  ' 

23.  Cbopia  (K/>anr(a,  Steph.  B.;  Kpwe^id^  Thuc 
u.  19), 

24.  Pelbcbs  (Tlfi\inKu)y  three  demi  forming  a 
community,  as  TpiKetfioi  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  ^itpvwGku), 
and  probably,  therefore,  adjacent.  If  the  reading  in 
Thucydides  (ii.  19)  is  correct,  8i^  KpwwtiaSj  these 
demi  should  be  placed  in  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  but  many  editors  read  ^A  KtKpowtas,  Stuart, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  was 
led,  by  similarity  of  name,  to  place  Peleces  at  the 
modem  BilVea*^  near  MaritH;  but  Ross  maintains 
that  the  name  of  this  Albanian  village  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Peleces. 

25.  Pabonidae  (ricuoi'iSai,  Pans.  ii.  18.  §  9), 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Paeonia  {ntuovhi)  of 
Uerodotos  (v.  62),  who  deBcribes  Leipsydrium  as 
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situated  above  Paeonia.  It  was  periups  on  the  rite 
of  the  modem  Menidhi^  since  we  know  that  the 
modem  Greeks  frequently  change  v  into  /i;  thus 
XltvriXti  is  also  pronounced  M^yrcXif. 

26.  Leipsydrium  (Acc^pioy),  was  not  a  denros, 
but  a  fortress,  in  which  the  Alcmaeonidae  ftrtified 
themselves  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Peisistratidae  after  defieating  the  oppo- 
site party.  (Herod,  v.  62;  comp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  695.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  Herodotus  describes  it  as 
situated  above  Paeonia,  and  other  authoritira  place 
it  above  Pames.  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  665; 
Hesych.  t,  v.  Att^^piov;  Hesych.,  Said,  hrl  Afi- 
^vBpl<p  ndxV-)  ^^  ^)  however,  more  probable  that 
it  stood  on  thd  southern  slopes  of  Mt  Pames,  so  as 
to  command  the  descent  into  the  Athenian  plain. 
Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  tbe 
site  of  the  Mettfkhi  of  St.  Nicolas,  a  small  monastery, 
situated  amidst  the  woods  of  the  upper  region  of 
Mount  Pames,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
to  the  north  of  MeiUdhL 

27.  Gephisia  (K^to-fa),  was  one  of  the  ancient 
twelve  cities  of  Gecrops,  and  continued  to  be  an 
important  demus  down  to  the  latest  times.  It  r&> 
tains  its  ancient  name  (JTtvtffa),  and  ia  sitnated 
about  nine  miles  NE.  of  Athens,  at  the  foot  of  3It 
PenteUcus,  nearly  opposite  Achamae.  It  was  the 
fiivourite  summer  residence  of  Herodes  Atticus,  who 
adorned  it  with  buildings,  gardens,  and  statues.  We 
learn  from  modem  traveUers  that  a  fountain  of 
transparent  water,  and  groups  of  shady  trees,  stiU 
remain  here;  and  that  it  omtinues  to  be  a  &voarite 
residence  of  the  Athenians  daring  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. (Strab.  ix.  397;  Diog.  La&t.iii.  41;  Philostr. 
Fit  Soph.  ii.  1.  §  12;  Cell.  i.  2,  xviii  10;  Har- 
pocrat. ;  Phot ;  Wordsworth,  p.  227 ;  Stephani,  Heiu 
durch  Qrieckenlandy  p.  1.) 

28.  Athmonum  (^Myuovop,  also  *A0f»m4ay  Har- 
pocrat. ;  Steph.  B. ;  Zionar. ;  Suid. ;  Bekker,  Aneod.  i. 
p.  349),  situated  on  the  site  of  the  vilbige  Marun^ 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kwisia  on  the  road 
to  Athens.  The  name  of  the  modem  village  has 
been  derived  from  Amarysiay  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  worshipped  under  this  designation  at  Ath- 
monum.  (Pans.  i.  35.  §  5.)  An  inscription  fonnd 
near  Marun,  in  which  the  temenos  of  this  goddess 
is  mentioned,  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  (ipos 
^AprtfuBos  Ttfitvavs  'AfutpvaUitf  BSckh,  Ffucr. 
n.  528.)  Atlimonum  also  possessed  a  veiy  ancient 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania.  (Pans.  L  14.  §7.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  demus  appear  to  have  Men 
considered  clever  wine-dressers.  (Aristoph.  Pac 
190.) 

29.  Iphistiadab  or  HBPnAxarriADAB  Cl^nr- 
TtHkUj  'H^<rTt(£Saf,  Steph.  B.;  Hesych.),  are  the 
names  of  one  demus,  and  not  two  separate  demi,  as 
Leake  maintained.  Iphistiadae  appears  to  hare 
been  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  not  only  because 
it  occurs  much  mors  finequoitly  in  inscriptions,  bat 
also  because  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  name 
formed  from  the  obscure  hero  Iphistins  shonld  hsTe 
been  converted  into  one  derived  from  the  god  He- 
phaestus, than  that  the  raverse  should  have  been 
the  case.  (Ross,  p.  74.)  We  leara  from  Plato's  will 
(Diog.  Laort  iii.  41),  that  this  demus  contained  an 
Heracleium  or  temple  of  Hercules,  which  has  pr&* 
bably  given  its  name  to  the  modem  village  of 
ArakKj  about  two  or  three  miles  westward  of 
Kivuia  and  MaruM,  Hence  ArakU  indicates  the 
site  of  Iphistiadae,  as  Mahiri  doo  that  of  Ath- 
moDum. 
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30.  EiBESiDAB  (EipwiZaij  Steph.  B.;  Bekker, 
AnieoiL  L  p.  246),  west  or  south-west  q{  Ophisia, 
Mud  adjacent  to  Iphwtiadafi.    (Diog.  Laert.  iiL  41.) 

31.  Fkstelr  (IIckt^Ai},  Steph.),  was  situated 
st  the  mrtb-eastera  extremitj  of  the  Athenian  plam, 
at  the  nmhie  quarries  of  ML  Brilessos,  which  was 
called  Mi.  Pentelicus  from  this  place.  [See  p.  322, 
a.]  The  fact  of  Pentele  being  a  demus  rests  upon 
the  authoritj  of  Stephanus  alone,  and  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed  bj  inscripticHis. 

3S.  Paixexb  (naXA^m?),  a  celebrated  demus, 
frvqnently  mentioned  b/  ancient  writers  and  in  in- 
scriptions.    Fran  the  mythical  stoiy  of  the  war  of 
the  PaUantidae  agiunst  Theseus,  we  learn  that  the 
dam  of  Pallene,  Gargettus,  and  Agnus  were  adja- 
cent.    When  Pallas  was  marching  from  Sphettus  in 
the  IfcMgaea  against  Athens,  he  placed  a  body  of 
has  troops  in  ambush  at  Gaigettus,  under  the  com- 
maiid  of  bis  two  sons,  who  were  ordered,  as  soon  as 
be  waa  engaged  with  the  army  of  Theseus,  to  march 
Txpttdlj  npoo  Athens  and  take  the  city  by  surprise. 
But  the  atntagem  was  revealed  to  Theseus  by  Leos 
of  Agnus,  the  herald  of  Pallas;  whereup(m  Theseus 
cnt  to  peces  the  troops  at  Gargettus.     In  conse- 
qi»enoe  of  this  a  Usting  enmity  followed  between  the 
inhabttants  of  Pallene  and  Agnus.     (Plut.  Thes. 
13;  Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hippcl.  35.) 
The  road  firom  Sphettus  to  Athens  passed  through 
the  opening  between  Mt.  Pentelicus  and  Mt  Hy- 
mettoa.     In  this  situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  Pen- 
tdicns,  we  find  a  small  village,  named  Garito^  which 
is  undoobtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettus. 
The  proximity  of  Pallene  and  Gargettus  is  indicated 
by  aooiber  kgend.     Pallene  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Athena;  and  we  are  told  that  Euiystheus 
WM  buried  at  Gai^ettus  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  PaDenis.     (Strab.  viii.  p.  377;  Steph.,  He- 
BTch.  «.  V.  VaprfifrT6% ;  irdpoiB^  irapBivov  IlaAAi)- 
rt5o9,  Eorip.  Heracl.  1031.)     We  know  further 
that  Pslkne  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  city  to 
Maxatbon  (Herod.  L  62);  and  as  the  most  conve- 
nient road  for  warlike  operations  leads  to  Marathon 
aroood  the  scuibem  side  of  Pentelicus,  Ross  places 
Pallene  half  an  boor  sooth  of  Garild,  between  the 
monasteij  Hieraka  and  the  small  village  Charvati, 
at  the  spot  where  was  discovered  a  celebrated  in- 
scription respecting  money  due  to  temples,  and  which 
was  probably  pla^  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pal- 
lems.     (Boc'kh,  Inscr.  n.  76.)     In  Hieraka  there 
was  also  found  the  Boustrophedon  inscription  of  Aris- 
tocles,  which  probably  also  came  from   the  same 
temple.     (Bockh,  n.  23.)     Leake  supposes  Pallene 
to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  immediately 
0{^usite  to  GarUd  at  the  foot  of  Pentelicus,  and 
supposes  its  site  to  be  indicated  by  some  Hellenic 
ruins  of  connderable  extent  on  a  height  which  is 
•eparmied  only  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Hy- 
mettus by  the  main  road  into  the  Mcsogaea.    "  This 
place  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  GarUoy  near  two  small  churches,  in  one  of 
which  Mr.  Finlay  found   the  following  fragment: 
eEOfrANHS    nAAA(HNET2).      This   situation, 
where  the  roads  of  the  Mesogaea  necessarily  unite 
in  approaching  Athens,  is  such  a  point  as  would  be 
important,  and  often  occupied  in  military  operations; 
and  aoctvdinglj',  we  find  that  on  three  occasions  in 
the  early  history  of  Athens,  Pallene  was  the  scene 
of  artion;  first,  when  Eurystheus  fought  against 
theAthorians  and  Heracleidae;  again,  when  The- 
Kn»  was  opposed  to  the  Pallantidae;  and  a  third 
time  when  Peisistratos  defeated  the  Alcmaconidae.** 
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(Leake,  p.  46.)  The  inscription,  however,  in  such 
a  case,  is  not  decisive  evidence,  as  we  have  already 
seen.     [See  p.  325,  a.] 

Agnus  is  placed  by  Ross  in  the  hollow  which  lies 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hymettus  and 
HierakcL  Leake,  on  the  other  liand,  fixes  it  at 
MarkopnlOf  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mesogaea, 
because  Mr.  Finlay  found  at  this  place  an  inscrip- 
tion, ....  vKihjs  *Ayyoiinos. 

33.  Garoettub  (TapyrrrrSs,  Steph.;  Hesych.; 
Phavor.;  Schol.  adAristoph.  Thesm,  905),  spoken  of 
above,  and  celebrated  as  the  demus  of  Epicurus. 

34.  Agnus  or  Hagnus  {^AyyoOs  or  'Ayrovs, 
Steph.;  Phryn.;  Hesych.;  Suid.),  also  spoken  of 
above. 

id.)  East  of  Athens: — 

35.  Alopece  (*AA«^c«n}),  was  situated  only 
eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  city  (Aeticli.  c. 
Timarch,  p.  1 19,  Reiske),  and  not  far  from  C^-no- 
sarges.  (Herod,  v.  63.)  It  lay  consequently  east 
of  Athens,  near  the  modem  village  of  AmbeloUpOf 
between  Lycabettus  and  Ilissus.  It  poi«e8J»cd  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (Bockh,  Inter,  n.  395),  and 
also,  apparently,  one  of  Hermaphroditus.  (Alciphr. 
Ep.  iii.  37.)  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building  in  the  church  at  AmbelokipOf  which  Leake 
supposes  may  be  those  of  the  temple  fk  Aphrodite. 

(e.)  South  of  Athens : — 

36.  37.  AoKYLE  ('A7pwA^,  *Apav\^,  AypoiAif, 
Steph.;  Harpocrat.;  Suid.;  Hesych.;  Zonar.;  Bck- 
ker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  332),  was  the  name  of  two  demi, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  Agr)ie.  They  lay  imme- 
diately south  of  the  stadium  in  the  dty.  (Har- 
pocrat. ».  V.  'Ap8in-T(J5.)  It  is  not  improbable  tliat 
the  district  of  Agrae  in  the  city  belonged  to  one  of 
these  demL     [See  p.  302,  b.] 

38.  Haumus  (^'AXifiovSf  Harpocrat ;  Sm'd.  ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  376;  Schol.  cid  Ari- 
wtoph,  Av,  498),  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Tcb  &\i/jMj  sea-weeds  (Etym.  M.  «.  r.),  was  situated 
on  the  coast  between  Phalerum  and  Aexone  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  398),  at  the  distance  of  35  stadia  from  the 
dty  (Dem.  c.  Eubulid.  p.  1302),  with  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Core  (Pans.  i.  31.  §  1),  and  of  Her- 
cules. (Dem.  pp.  1314,  1319.)  Hence  Lenko 
places  it  at  C.  Kcdlimdkhi^  at  the  back  of  which 
rises  a  small  but  conspicuous  hill,  crowned  with  a 
church  of  St  Cosmas.  Halimus  was  the  demus  uf 
Thucydidcs  the  historian. 

38*.  Aexone  (Al{«nJ,  Harpocrat ;  Suid. ;  Zonar. ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  358;  Xen.  Ildl.  ii.  4. 
§  26),  situated  on  the  coast  south  of  Halimus  (Strab. 
I.  c),  probably  near  the  promontory  of  Colias.  [Re- 
specting the  position  of  Colias,  see  p.305,b.]  Aexone 
was  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  325 ; 
Hesych.,  Zonar.,  Suid.,  s.  v.  Al|a>vf8a  rpiyXjiv.) 

39.  Halae  Aexonides  ('AAol  Ai{wv£8«s),  a 
little  south  of  the  preceding,  derived  its  name  from 
its  salt-works.  (Strab.  I  c;  Steph.)  "  They  oc- 
cupy a  level  behind  a  capo  callod  Aghi&^  where  ai^ 
found  numerous  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
among  them  a  lion  in  white  marble."     (Leake.) 

B.  The  Eleubhoan  ob  Thiiiasiak  Plaot. 

The  celebrated  Sacred  Way  ('IfpA  'OZ6s)^  lead- 
ing from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  demands  a  few  words. 
It  was  the  road  along  which  the  solemn  prjccssiou 
in  tiie  Eleusinian  festival  travelled  every  year  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  with 
numerous  monuments.  (^Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Efeu- 
tmia.')    This  road,  with  its  monuments,  is  described 
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at  some  length  hj  Paosanias  (i.  36 — 38),  and  was 
the  subject  of  a  special  work  by  Polemon,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost.     (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  *U(A  'Od<$s.) 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there  were 
probably  two  roads  leading  from  Athens,  to  each  of 
which  Uie  name  of  the  Sacred  Way  was  given,  one 
issoing  from  the  gate  called  Dipylam,  and  the  other 
from  the  Sacred  Gate,  and  that  these  two  roads 
united  shortly  after  quitting  Athens,  and  formed 
the  one  Sacred  Way.     [Athenab,  p.  263,  a.] 

Pansanias,  in  his  journey  along  the  Sacred  Way, 
left  Athens  by  iHpylum.  The  first  monument, 
which  was  inmiediatdy  outside  this  gate,  was  that 
of  the  herald  Anthemocritus.  Next  came  the  tomb 
of  Molossus,  and  then  the  place  Scirum,  already 
described.  [See  above,  No.  18.]  After  some  mo- 
numents mentioned  by  Pausanias  there  was  the 
demus  Laciadae  [see  No.  19],  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Cephissus  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  which 
Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention,  but  which  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  nullery,  hence 
called  yt^puTfioL  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400;  Suid.  m.v. 
Tc^p/^Mv ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  rt<f>vpurrcdJ)  Afl»r  cross- 
ing the  Cephissus,  Pausanias  describes  several  other 
monuments,  of  which  he  specifies  two  as  the  most 
renwrkable  for  magnitude  and  ornament,  one  of  a 
Rhodian  who  dwelt  at  Athens,  and  the  other  built 
by  Harpalus  in  honour  of  his  wife  Pythionioe.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  situated  at  the 
demus  Hermns.     [See  above,  No.  15.] 

The  next  most  important  object  on  the  road  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Poecilum,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  by  a  church  of  St  Elias.  In 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  church  there  were  formerly 
three  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  were  removed  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  1801 :  the  capitals  of  these 
columns,  a  base,  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  shafts,  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  situated  in  the 
principal  pass  between  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian 
plains.  This  pass  is  now  called  Dhafni;  at  its 
summit  is  a  convent  of  the  same  name.  [See  p. 
322,  a.]  Beyond  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  the  foundations  are  found  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  DhafnL  That 
these  foundations  are  those  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  appears  from  the  &ct  that  doves  of  white 
marble  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  that  in  the  inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches  the  words  ^Ui)  'A^poJfri;  may  be  read.  This 
was  the  Philaeum  or  the  temple  of  Phila  Aphrodite, 
built  by  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  in  honour  of  his  wife  Phila  (Athen.  vii.  pp.  254, 
a.  255,  c);  but  Pausanias,  whose  pious  feelings 
were  shocked  by  such  a  profiination,  calls  it  simply 
a  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Pausanias  says  that  before 
the  temple  was  **  a  wall  of  rude  stones  worthy  of 
observation,"  of  which,  according  to  Leake,  the  re- 
mans may  still  be  seen;  the  stones  have  an  appear- 
ance of  remote  antiquity,  resembling  the  irregular 
masses  of  the  walls  dT  Tiryns. 

At  the  bottom  cf  the  pass  close  to  the  sea  were 
the  Rusm  ('PccroO,  or  salt^^prings,  which  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians  at 
the  time  of  the  twelve  cities.  **  The  same  copious 
springs  are  still  to  be  observed  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Aegaleos;  but  the  water,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  take  its  natural  course  to  the  sea,  is  now  collected 
into  an  artificial  reservoir,  fonned  by  a  stone  wall 
towards  the  road.  This  work  has  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  two  mills,  below  which 
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the  two  streams  cross  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  sea." 
(Leake.) 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  Bheiti,  where  the  road  to 
Eleutherae  branches  off  to  the  right,  was  the  Tomb 
of  Strato,  situated  on  the  right-haxid  side  of  the 
road.  There  are  still  niins  of  this  monument  with 
an  inscription,  from  which  we  learn  its  object;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Pansanias.  The  Way  then 
ran  along  the  low  ground  on  the  shore  of  the  baj, 
crossed  the  Eleusinian  Cephissus,  and  shortlj  after- 
wards reached  Eleusis.  Leake  found  traces  of  the 
ancient  causeway  in  several  places  in  the  Eleusinian 
plain,  but  more  recent  travellers  relate  that  they 
have  now  disappeared.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  Re- 
specting the  Sacred  Way  in  general,  see  Leake, 
p.  134,  and  Preller,  De  Via  S(UTa  Eletmnioy  Dor- 
pat.  1841. 

40.  Eleusis  ('EXcwrfs),  is  noticed  separatelj. 
[Eleusis.] 

41.  Thria.  (dpCa),  an  important  demus,  from 
which  the  Eleusinian  plain,  or,  at  all  events,  the  cen- 
trid  or  eastern  part  of  it,  was  called  the  Thriasian 
Plain.  When  Attica  was  invaded  from  the  west, 
the  Thriasian  Phun  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
ravages  cf  the  enemy,  ifipiifftov  wc8£or,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  395;  Herod,  ix.  7;  Thuc.  i.  114,  iL  19.)  A 
portion  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  was  also  called  the 
Bharian  Plain  ('Pdpiov,  Horn.  Hymn.  Cer.  450)  in 
ancient  times,  but  its  site  is  unknown. 

The  territory  of  Thria  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  salt-springs  Bheiti,  since  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Phila  is  said  to  have  b«en  in 
Thria.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  c)  Thria  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  a  height  called  Magula^  on  the  Ekasinian 
Cephissus,  about  three  miles  above  Eleusis,  bat  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  stood  upon  the  coast 
somewhere  between  Eleusis  and  tiie  pnnnmtory 
Amphiale  (cTra  [after  Eleusis]  r^  Bptdtrtw  ireSiov 
irol  dfAufyufjLOs  axyia\hs  fcol  8i}/ior  elB*  i^  ixpn  v 
'A/i^/aAi7,  Strab.  L  c).  Fiedler  mentions  the  rains 
of  a  demus,  probably  Thria,  situated  on  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  ten  minutes  aft<?r  leavin<( 
the  pass  of  Dhaftii.  (Fiedler,  Eeite,  &c.  vol.  L  p.  8 1 .) 

42.  IcARiA  (licofla),  the  demus,  in  which  Ica- 
rius  received  Dionysus,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
making  wine.     (For  the  legend,  see  JHcL  ofBiogr. 
and  MytlLj  art  IcariutJ)    The  position  of  this 
demus  and  of  Mount  Icarius  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s-  H) 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  modem  scholan.  Lcakfl 
has  identified  Icarius  with  Moimt  ArffoWd,  on  tlie 
south  side  of  the  Marethonian  plain,  since  Icarius  is 
said  by  Statins  (Theb.  xi.  644)  to  hare  been  slain 
in  the  Marathonian  forest.     But,  as  Boss  has  ob- 
served, Marathonian  is  here  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
Attican;  and  the  argument  derived  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Statius  is  entirely  overthrown  by  an<:«her 
passage  of  the  same  poet,  in  which  the  abodes  of 
Icarius  and  of  Celeus  (i.  e.  Icazia  and  Eknsis)  and 
Melaenae  are  mentioned  together  as  three  adjarPDt 
places.     ("  Icarii  Celdque  domus  viridesqne  Me- 
laenae," Stat  Theb.  xii.  619.)    Boss,  with  ptater 
probability,  places  Icaria  in  the  west  of  Attica,  be- 
cause all  the  legends  respecting  the  introduction  n 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  Attica  represent  it  m 
coming  from  Thebes  by  way  of  Eleutherae,  and  be- 
cause the  Parian  chxxmicle  represents    men  fro© 
Icaria  as  instituting  the  first  chorus  at  Atbeos, 
while  the  invention  of  comedy  b  assigned  to  the 
Megarian  Susarion.    From  the  ktter  circumstance. 
Boss  conjectures  that  Icaria  was  near  the  frontiers 
of  Mogara ;  and  he  suppoees  that  the  range  of  hkkio- 
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tun*,  sepuwdqg  the  Megariaa  and  Efcunnlan 
fiaziis,  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  the 
Kerata  or  the  Horns,  to  which  no  ancient  name  has 
been  hitherto  assigned,  was  Mount  Icarius.  (Boss, 
p.  73.) 

43.  OsroK  (Otmdf),  which  mnst  be  distinguished 
£ram  a  demos  of  the  same  name  in  the  Marathonian 
Plain,  was  ntnated  upon  the  confines  ci  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  near  Eleatheiae,  and  upon  the  regular  road 
to  Plaiaeft  and  Thebes.  (Strab.  liiL  p.  875 ;  Herod. 
T.74;  Thuc  iL  18;  Diod.  iv.  60.)  Hysiae  and 
Oenoe  are  mentioned  as  the  finontier  demi  of  Attica 
in  B.G.  507,  when  they  were  both  talcen  by  the 
BoeotiaDa.  (Herod.  iL  c.)  From  this  time  Hysiae 
'w^jwimH  to  be  a  Boeotian  town ;  bat  Oenoe  was 
leawcged  by  the  Athenians,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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(Tfauc  LeJ)  In  B.  a  411  the  Boeotians  again 
efatauDed  possession  of  Oenoe  (Thuc.  yiii.  98);  bat 
it  must  b8;Te  been  recovered  a  second  time  by  the 
/^fi^af'**^"'*,  as  it  continoes  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
Attic  demos  down  to  the  latest  times.  Oenoe  wss 
situated  on  the  Pythian  Way,  so  called  because  it  led 
&»i  Aihens  to  Delphi  (Strab.  ix.  p.  422):  this  road 
aTtforently  branched  off  ficom  the  Saored  Way  to 
Deusis,  near  the  tomb  of  Strato.  Kear  Oenoe  was 
a  Pythium,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Pythias,  in  conae- 
qnenee  of  the  sanctity  of  which  Ooioe  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  Saoed.  (liban.  Dscfaoi.  16,  m  jOem. 
ApoL  L  p.  451.)  This  Pythinm  is  ssid  to  haye 
fanned  the  norUiem  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
16sas,  when  Attica  and  the  M^aris  were  divided 
between  the  four  sons  of  Pandion.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  392.) 

At  the  NW.  extremity  of  Attica  there  is  a  narrow 
pasa  thiuogh  Moant  Cithaeron,  through  which  ran 
the  road  from  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to  Eleuais.  This 
peas  waa  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the 
Three  Ikads,as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak's 
Heads,  accxding  to  the  Athenians.    (Herod,  ix.  38.) 
On  the  Attie  side  this  pass  was  guarded  by  a  strong 
fortzeas,  of  which  the  ruins  form  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, on  the  summit  of  a  height,  to  the  left  of  the 
road.    Tbejr  now  bear  the  name  of  Ghyfld'hattrOy  or 
gipsy  castle,  a  name  frequently  given  to  such  buUd  • 
logs  ammg  the  modem  Greeks.    Leake  supposes 
these  rains  to  be  those  of  Oenoe,  and  that  Eusu- 
THBBAB  was  sitoated  at  My^poUf  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Gh^fio-htutro*    The  objec- 
tion  to  this  hypotbeas  is,  that  Eleutherae  was  origi- 
niUly  a  membv  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  which 
voluntaxily  joined  the  Athenians,  and  never  became 
an  Athenian  demus,  and  that  hence  it  is  improbable 
that  Oenoe,  which  was  always  an  Attic  demus,  lay 
between  Plataeae  and  Eleutherae.     To  this  Leake 
repIies,that,on  examining  the  ruins  of  Ghyfto-haairOy 
its  pontkn  and  dimensions  evidently  show  that  it 
wss  a  fortress,  not  a  town,  being  only  700  or  800 
raids  in  drcumfisrence,  and  standing  upon  a  strong 
height,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  whereas  Myupoli 
htas  every  appeamnoe  of  having  been  a  town,  with  an 
wcropolis  placed  as  usual  on  the  edge  of  a  valley. 
(Respecting  Eleutherae,  see  Pans,  l  38.  §  8;  Xen. 
BeiLr.A.  §  14;    Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix.  p.  412; 
riut.  Thts,  29;    Steph.  B.;   Plin.  iv.  7.   s.  12.) 
The  position  of  these  places  cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty; but  we  think  Leake's  ojanion  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  probable.     MUler,  Kiepert,  and 
others  suppose  the  ruins  of  Gh^fto-hoMtro  to  be 
thoM  of  Pahactux,  described  by  Thucydides  as  a 
fortress  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia, 


which  was  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians  in  b.c.  430, 
and  subsequently  destroyed  by  them.  (Thuc.  v.  3, 
42;  oomp.  Pans.  L  25.  §  6;  Dera.  de  FaU,  Ltg, 
pi  446;  Stoph.  B.)  Leake  places  Panactum  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  the  pass  of  Phyla;  but  Boss  thinks 
that  he  has  discovered  its  ruins  in  the  pUin  of 
Eleutherae,  west  of  Skmria,  Boss,  moreover,  thinks 
that  Eleutherae  stood  to  the  east  of  Ghjifio-keutrOf 
near  the  convent  of  St.  Heletius,  where  are  ruins  of 
an  ancient  place;  while  other  modem  writers  sup- 
pose Eleathene  to  have  stood  more  to  the  west,  near 
the  modem  village  of  Kdndara. 

44.  Elxuthbrab  ('EAfv^poi),  not  a  demos. 
Bespecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

45.  Panactum  (ndnucroy),  a  fortress,  also  not 
a  demus.    Bespecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

46.  Mklaxmab  (M^Aaivoi),  a  fortified  demus, 
on  the  finontier  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  celebrated  in 
Attic  mythology  as  the  place  for  which  Melanthua 
and  Xanthus  fought.  It  wss  sometimes  called 
Celaenae.  (Polyaen.  i.  19;  Callim.  ap.  Steph,  B, 
«.  V,  McAoii'ftr;  Schol.  ad  ArUtoph.  Acham,  146, 
Pae.  890  ;  Suid.  «.  v.  'Avarovpio,  Kc\o4mU.) 
Leake  supposes  the  ruins  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Heletius,  of  which  we  have  just  spdccn,  to  be  those 
of  Melaeniie,  and  remarks  that  the  groves  and  foun- 
tains, which  maintain  the  verdure  of  this  spot,  ao- 
oord  with  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Latin  poet 
upon  the  place  (viridesque  Melaenae,  Stat  Theb,  xii. 
619.). 

47.  Drtmus  (^Apvfi6s)^  a  fortress,  not  a  demus, 
in  the  same  neighboorhood,  but  of  uncertain  site. 
(Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg.  p.  446;  Hesych.;  Harpocrat.) 

C.  The  Demi  of  Diacria  and  Mount  Parnes. 

48.  Phyle  (fvXii),  still  called  Fiii^  a  strong  ^ 
fortress,  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  commanding  the 
lisrrow  pass  across  Mt  Paraes,  through  which  rans 
the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  past  Achamae. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  pass  was  the  territory  of 
Tanagra.  Phyle  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  120  stadia  from  Athens  (Psephlsma,  ap.  Dem. 
de  Cor,  p.  238),  not  100  stadia,  as  Diodorus  states 
(xiv.  32),  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Athenian 
fortresses  on  the  Boeotisn  frontier.  The  precipitous 
rock  upon  which  it  stands  can  only  be  approached 
by  a  ridge  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  place  sdzed  by  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  b.o.  404,  and  from  which  they 
commenced  their  operations  against  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  height  of  Phyle  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  Athenian  plain,  of  the 
city  itself,  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
(Xen.  EeO,  ii.  4.  §  2,  seq.;  Diod.  L  c;  iie^Thrasgb. 
2;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  396,  404.)     In  Phyle  there  was 

a  building  called  the  Daphnephoreion,  containing  a 
picture,  which  represented  the  Thargelia.  (Athen. 
X.  p.  424,  f.) 

49.  Harka  (^Apfta)j  a  fortress,  but  not  a  demos, 
near  Phyle,  sitoated  on  a  height  visible  from  Athens. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  404;  Eustoth.  ad  IL  ii.  499.)  Leake 
places  it  above  Phyle,  towanls  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  modem  road,  where  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress  are  visible ;  but  other  writers  place 
it  south-east  of  Phyle. 

50.  Ghastieis  (XotfTicis),  a  demus,  mentioned 
only  by  Hesychius  (s.  t7.);  but  in  consequence  of  the 
sinularity  of  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  Khaand,  the  hugest  village  in  Attica, 
which  is  the  first  place  met  with  on  descending  the 
pass  of  Phyle  towards  Athens. 
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51.  DBCELEiii  (AfWAcia)  was  sihiated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  eastern  pofls  aerosB  Mount  Panie8,which 
leads  from  the  ntnth-eastern  part  of  the  Athenian 
plain  to  Oropos,  and  from  thmce  both  to  Tanagra 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Delinm  and  Ghalcis  on  the 
other.  It  was  originallj  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Attica.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  397.)  It  was  situated  about 
120  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia:  it  was  visible  from  Athens, 
and  from  its  heights  also  might  be  seen  the  ships 
entering  the  harbonr  of  Peiraeeos.  (Thac.  vii.  19 ; 
Xen.  BeU,  i.  1.  §  25.)  It  was  by  the  pass  of  De- 
celda  that  Ifardonios  retreated  from  Athens  into 
Boeotia  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  (Herod,  iz.  1 5) ; 
and  it  was  by  the  same  road  that  the  grain  was 
carried  from  Euboea  through  Oropns  into  Attica. 
(Thnc.  vii.  28.)  In  b.c.  413  Deoeleiii  was  occupied 
and  fbrtified  bj  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  place  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  from  the  command  which  they  thus  ob- 
tained of  the  Athenian  plain,  they  prevented  them 
from  cultivating  the  neighbouring  land,  and  com- 
pelled tiiem  to  bring  the  com  frcm  Euboea  round 
Cape  Snninm.  (Thnc.  ii.  27,  28.)  The  pass  of 
Deceleia  is  now  called  the  pass  of  TtUiy,  Near  the 
village  of  this  name  there  is  a  peaked  height,  which 
IS  a  oons^cuous  object  frcnn  the  Acropolis:  the 
exact  site  of  the  demns  is  probably  marked  by  a 
fountain,  near  which  an  many  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Leake.) 

52.  Obum  Dbcelbicuv  (Olbi'  AcircAccir^i'),  of 
unknown  site,  bat  near  Deceleia,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Oeom  Cenuneicum.  (Harpocrat ; 
Said.)  [No.  17.] 

53.  Sphendalb  (2^f8<£Ai7),  a  demus,  at  which 
MardcDius  halted  on  his  route  fit>m  Deceleia  to  Ta- 
nagra. (Herod,  ix.  15;  Steph.;  Hesych.)  '*  Hence 
it  appears  to  have  stood  not  fiur  from  the  church  of 
Aio  Merhurio^  which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass 
leading  from  I)eoeleia  through  the  ridges  of  Pames 
Into  Ihe  extremity  of  the  Tanagraean  plain.  But 
as  thera.is  no  station  in  the  pass  where  space  can 
be  found  for  a  demus,  it  stood  probably  at  Maiukdaa^ 
in  a  plain  where  some  copious  sources  unite  to  form 
the  torrent,  which  joins  the  sea  one  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  SkaU  of  Aposttflos."  (Leake.)  In  the 
territory  of  Sphendale  there  was  a  hill,  named  Hya- 
Ginthus.  (Said,  t.v,  UapB^oi^  where  X^9n\4tnf 
should  be  read  instead  of  X^fydoyUtv.) 

54.  Obopus  ('npanr^y),  was  originally  a  Boeotian 
town,  and  though  afterwards  included  in  Attica,  was 
not  an  Attic  demos.  This  piaoe,  together  with  its 
harbonr  Delphinium,  and  Ampbiameluro,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  spcjcen  of  separately.  [Obopus.] 

55.  PsAPHis  Q¥m^ls)t  originally  a  town  of  the 
Oropia,  bat  subsequently  an  Attic  demos,  lay  be- 
tween Oropns  and  Branron,  and  was  the  last  demus 
in  the  north-eastern  district  of  Attica.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  399.) 

56.  Rhamnus  {*?aftyorts)j  south  of  Psaphis,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Enripns,  requires  a  separate  notice 
on  account  of  its  celebrated  temples.  [Rhamnus.] 

57.  ApHtDMA  ('A^Sra),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities  of  Attica,  lay  between  Deceleia  and 
Rhamnus.     It  is  also  spoken  of  separately. 

58, 59, 60.  TiTACiDAB  (TiroKlSot),  Pbbbhidae 
(Jlf^^llku)^  and  Thyboonidab  (9vpyvy(Seu),  were 
probably  sJl  in  the  neighboorfaood  of  Apbidna.  These 
three  demi,  together  with  Aphidna,  are  said  to  have 
been  ramoved  tnm.  the  Aeantis  to  another  tribe. 
(Harpoor.  $.  v,  Bvpymt^iUM,')   Peirhidae  is  described 
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as  a  demos  in  Aphidna  (Hesych.  Phavor.  Hiinos  iv 
*A<f>lBifats)  *f  and  that  Titacidae  was  in  the  same 
looilily  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  Aphidna  by  the  Dioscuri  in  consequence  of  the 
treachery  of  Titacus.  (Herod,  ix.  73;  Steph.  at. 
TirojcISai.) 

61.  Trinemxia  (Tpa4fuia),  at  which  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  tlM  C^fdiissas  takes  its  rise,  and 
therefore  probably  sitoated  at  the  modem  village  of 
JSujfdH,  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

62, 63, 64, 65.  Marathon  (Mapo0Ai>)f  Proba- 
uiiTHus  (npo€((Aiir0os),  Trioobythus  (Tpucdpv- 
9of),  and  Oenob  (Oii«^),  four  demi  situated  in 
the  small  plain  open  to  the  sea  between  Mt  Parnes 
and  Mt.  Pentelicos,  originally  formed  the  Tetrapolis, 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  divimons  of  Attaca.  The 
whole  district  was  generally  known  onder  the  name 
of  Marathon,  under  which  it  is  described  in  this 
work.    [Marathon.] 

66.  Epacria  (*Eirajcp(a),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient districts  of  Attica  (Stxab.  ix.  p.  397),  and 
subsequently,  as  appears  from  an  inscriptioii,  a 
demus  near  Plotheia  and  Halae  Araj^enides. 
(Bockh,  Inter.  No.  82.)  As  the  name  of  a  district, 
it  was  probably  synonymoos  with  Diacria.  (£tym. 
M.  'EiFiucpla;  Steph.  2rifutX^^**^^  An  ancient 
gnmmarian  describes  the  district  of  Epacria  as 
bordering  upon  that  of  the  Tetrapolis  of  Maratb(HL 
(Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  259.)  Finlay  and  Leake 
place  the  town  of  this  namo  at  PUcirmi^  upon  the 
sooth-eastem  heights  of  Pentelicos,  ^  where  a  strong 
position  on  a  perennial  stream,  added  to  some  ves- 
tiges of  boildings,  and  several  inscriptians,  ars  proo£i 
of  an  Hellenic  site." 

67.  Semachidab  (Sn/iax^o*)*  described  by 
Philochorus  (ap.  Steph.  a.  v.)  as  a  demus  in  the 
district  of  Epacria,  bat  its  exact  site  is  ancertaio. 
(Hesych.;  Phot) 

68.  PiiOTHBLA  (IIAi^ia)  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  of  Epiu^ria,  and  to  have  been 
not  far  fh»n  Halae  Ajrapheoides.  (Harpocr.;  Sold.; 
Steph.;  Phot;  BSckh,  Inter,  No.  82.) 

69.  70.  Phboaba  (*ir>Wa),  the  name  of  two 
demi  of  uncertain  nte.  (Steph.;  Harpocr.;  Said.; 
Etym.  M.;  Phot;  Hesych.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Stephanos  speaks  of  one  of  these  demi, 
under  the  name  of  Phegsus,  when  he  describes 
Halae  Arapbenides  as  lying  between  Ph^ns  near 
Marathon  and  Braoron.  (Steph.  a.  v.  'A\al.) 

71.  Hecalb  ('EicdAii),  probably  near  Marathon, 
since  this  demos  is  said  to  have  (Stained  its  name 
from  a  woman  who  hospitably  received  Theseos  into 
her  house,  when  he  had  set  oot  to  attack  the  Man- 
thonian  bull,  which  was  ravaging  the  Tetrapolia 
It  contained  a  sanctuary  of  Zeos  Hecalcius.  (Phi- 
lochor.  ap.  Plot  Thtt.  14;  Sold.  a.  iw.  'Ex(Ui|,  K«h 
Kids,  *£ravAia;  Steph.  $,  ov.  '£m(Ai|,  'torfs^  Tf»- 
wfitts;  Schd.  ad  Arittopk.  Acham.  127.) 

72.  Elabus  (*£AaioDi,  Steph.;  Bekker,  A^ecd, 
i.  p.  249),  of  uncertain  ate,  hut  pkoed  by  Leake  at 
Liosioj  a  village  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Aphidna, 
becaose  he  considen  this  name  a  oonraption  of 
Ehfteos;  hot  this  is  not  probable. 

D.  The  Demi  of  Paraua  and  Mesooaba. 

Moont  Hymettos,  which  boonded  the  Athenian 
plain  on  the  south,  terminated  in  the  promontoiy  of 
Zoster  (Zwo-r^p),  opposite  to  which  was  a  small 
island  called  Pbaura  (Mpa),  At  Zoster,  upon 
the  sea,  stood  four  altars,  sacred  respectiTely  t» 
Athena,  ApoUo,   Artemis,  and  Leto.   (Strab.  ix 
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p. 398;  Fkns.  i.  31.  §  I;  Steph.  9,  v.  ZcMm^p.) 
<^  The  lull  of  Zoster  tennmates  in  three  capes;  that 
in  tbe  nuddle  is  a  low  pemmiula,  which  shelten  in 
t]»  west  a  deep  inlet  called  VtiUasmSniJ'  (Leake.) 
Tht  abad  Phanra  is  now  called  Fleva  or  Fkffo. 

73.  AacAGTBOS  CAMryvpovf),  sitnated  on  tiie 
western  coast,  a  UtUe  north  of  the  pnxnontoiy  Zoster, 
IB.  the  site  of  the  modem  Vdri.    [Anaovrus.] 

74.  Choixetdak  (XoAA^9cu,  XoWUku^  Har- 
pocr.;  Snid.;  Steph.;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Acham. 
404),  Is  sappoeed  to  haye  been  near  the  Njm- 
pjM^m^  <](r  Gmtto  of  the  Nymphs,  sitnated  at  the 
aoelhem  end  of  Mt.  HTmettos,  and  abont  three  miles 
&am  V^tri  by  the  road.  From  the  inscriptions  in  this 
caTe,  we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  njmphs 
and  the  other  mstic  deities  bj  Archedemns  of 
Phene  (not  Therae,  as  is  stated  bj  some  modem 
wrifeers),  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  demns  of  Chd' 
ladae.  Hence  it  is  infisrred  that  the  gro^  was,  in 
an  probeibilitj,  situated  in  this  demns.  A  fnll  and 
Into  eating  description  of  the  grotto  is  given  bj 
Wocdsworth  (p.  192,  seq.;  oooip.  Leake,  p.  57.)* 

75.  Tbobab  (Oopol),  a  little  south  of  Anagyros. 
(Strab.  be  p.  398;  Haipocr.;  Steph.;  Etym.  M.) 

76.  77.  Laxftba  (A<(^wrpa,  in  inscr.;  Adfivpa^ 
ia  Stnb.  &c.),  the  name  of  two  demi,  Upper  Lamptra 
{AifOFTpa  Ka0vwtp$9y)^  and  Lower  or  Maritime 
LAmptra  (Ad/arrpa  vrcrcpOcy  or  trapdXtos).    These 
places  were  between  Anagfrns,  Thorae,  and  Aegilia. 
(Sfcrak  LcJ)    Upper  Lamptra  was  probably  sitn- 
ated at  Lamoriid,  a  vilhige  between  three  and  four 
Bika  firom  the  sea,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Ml  Hyxnettns;  and  Lower  Lamptra  on  the  coast 
At  Lamptra  the  grave  of  Cranaos  was  shown. 
(Paas.L31.  §2;  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Harpocr.;  Sold.; 
Phot) 

78.  Aeohia  (AfyiAia),  south  of  Lamptra,  spoken 
of  sepantely.     [Aeghia.] 

79.  Ajiaphlystus  CAM^wtfTof),  now  called 

AnamfK,  atnated  between  the  promontories  of  As- 

typdaea  and  Smannm,  a  little  south  of  tbe  foraier. 

It  is  abo  spoken  of  separately.     [An afhltstus.] 

Opposite  tbe  promontory  of  Astypahiea  is  a  small 

isfaod,  ZI0W  eaJIed  Zagonisi  or  Ldguna^  in  ancient 

times  Elkussa  (^EXtovcffo,  Strab.  U  c).    Astypa- 

laea  and  Zoster  were  the  two  chief  promontories  on 

the  western  coast  of  Attica. 

Strabo  (2L  c.)  speaks  of  a  PAHEitTU  (Tlaty*iop\ 
or  Grotto  of  Pan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ana- 
^yBto&  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  veiy  bean- 
tifol  aid  estensire  cavern  above  Mt,  Elymbo  in  the 
Parafian  rai^e,  of  which  the  western  portion  bears 
the  name  of  Pani. 

80.  AzEKiA  ('A^Trria),  the  only  demus  men- 
tioittd  by  Stiabo  (L  c.)  between  Anaphlystus  and  Su- 
nium.  (Hazpocr. ;  Hesych. ;  Steph. ;  Bekker,  Anecd, 
L  p  348.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  bay  of 
whidi  Sonium  forms  the  eastern  cape.  Opposite 
this  bay  is  a  small  island,  now  called  Gaidharonisij 
f  jrmeriy  the  Island  or  Baropart  of  Patroclus  (Ila- 
rpSieXov  x4p^  o^  p^cos),  because  a  fortress  was  built 
upon  it  by  Patroclus,  who  commanded  on  one  occa- 
sion the  ships  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  (Strab. 
L  c;  Pans.  L  1.  §  1 ;  Steph.  *.  v.  narpoK^ov  prjaof.) 
Ten  miles  to  the  sooth  of  this  island,  at  the  entrance 
of  tbe  Saranic  gulf,  is  Belbina,  now  St.  George,  which 
was  nckoued  to  belong  to  Peloponnesus,  though  it 
was  nmnr  the  cnast  of  Attica.     [Belbdia.] 

81.  Swivu  (^Zovpiov),  situated  on  the  southern 
promontoiT  of  Attica,  which  was  also  called  Sunium, 
now  Cape  Kol9nne§,  from  the  columns  of  the  ruined 
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temple  on  its  summit,  is  noticed  separately.  [Su- 
mirif.]  Northward  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  stretching  from  Anaphlystus  on  the  west  coast 
to  Thoricus  on  the  east  coast,  was  Mt  Lanrinm, 
which  oont«ned  the  celebrated  silver  mines.   [Lac- 

RIUM.] 

82.  Thobicus  (Bopiie6s)j  north  of  Sunium  on 
the  east  coast,  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  also 
nqulres  a  separate  notice.  [Thoricus.]  Midway 
between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  was  the  harbour  Pa- 
NOiiMus  (Udt^opfwt,  PtoL  iiL  15.  §  8),  now  named 
PanMmo.  Parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  extend- 
ing from  Sunium  to  Thoricus,  stretches  the  long 
narrow  island,  called  Macris  or  Helena.  [Helena.  J 

83,  84.  AuuoN  (A&XcSr)  and  Maronbia  (No- 
pd»tm^  two  small  pbces  of  uncertain  site,  not  demi, 
in  the  mining  district  of  Mt  Laurium.  [Lauiuux.] 

85.  BssA  (Bqcra),  situated  in  the  mining  district, 
midway  between  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus  (Xen. 
Vect.  4.  §§  43,  44),  and  300  stadia  from  Athens. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pgirrh,  Her.  p  40,  Steph.).  Xenophon 
(I.  e.)  recommended  the  erection  of  a  fortress  at 
Besa,  which  would  thus  connect  the  two  fortresses 
ritnated  respectively  at  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus. 
Strabo  (iz.  p.  426)  says  that  the  name  of  this  demus 
was  written  with  one  5,  which  is  confirmed  by  in- 
scriptions. 

86.  Amphttbopb  CA^rp^),  north  of  Besa 
and  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  placed  by  Stuart  at 
MetropUti.  (BSckh,  In»cr.  No.  162;  Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87.  88.  PoTAifTTB  (TlvrofUs  or  lloro^/),  the 
name  of  two  doiu,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
quoted  by  Boss  (p  92),  though  apparently  only  one 
place.  It  lay  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Thoricus, 
and  was  once  a  populous  place:  it  was  celebrated  as 
containing  the  sepnlchro  of  Ion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp 
398,  399;  Pans.  i.  31.  ^  2,  vii.  i.  §  2;  PEn.  ir. 
7.  8.  11;  Snid.;  Harpocr.)  Its  harbour  was  pro- 
bably the  modern  Dhathalid;  and  the  demns  itself 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  ruins  named  Paleohattro 
or  EvredhastrOj  situated  on  a  height  surrounded  by 
torrents  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dhathaiid, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  village  D6rdkesa.  The 
port  DhaakaUd  was  probably,  as  Leake  observes,  the 
one  which  received  me  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  b.  g. 
411.     (Thuc  viii.  95.) 

89.  pRAsiAB  (npa<r£af),  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
tween Potamus  and  Steiria,  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  from  which  the  Theoria  or  sacred  pro- 
cession used  to  sail.  Here  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  also  the  tomb  of  Erysichthon,  who 
died  at  this  place  on  his  return  from  Delos. 
(Strab.  iz.  p  399;  Pans.  L  31.  §  2;  Thuc.  viii. 
95;  Liv.  xzzi.  45.)  The  ruins  of  the  demus  are 
seen  on  the  norUi-east  side  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour,  now  called  Porto  Rafiij  is  the  best  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  is  both  deep  and  capa- 
cious. The  entrance  oF  the  harbour  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a  rocky  islet^  upon  which  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  harbour  has 
derived  its  modem  name,  since  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  tailor  {pA<p^i) 
at  work.  The  best  description  of  this  statue  is 
given  by  Ross^  who  remarks  that  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  Roman  period,  and  probably  to  the  first 
or  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Ross, 
Reiaen  auf  den  Grvedu  Insebi,  vol.  H.  p  9 ;  oomp 
Leake,  p.  72 ;  Wordsworth,  p  217.)  We  abo  learn 
from  Ross  that  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  there  is  a 
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rocky  pramontory  with  rains  of  the  middle  ages 
upon  it,  which  promoDtory  Roes  sapposes  to  be  the 
CoROHBiA  of  Stephanns  («.  v,  Kopwytia), 

90.  Steiria  (2rc<pia,  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Said.; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  8. 1 1),  on  the  east  coast,  between  Prasiae 
and  Braaron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  Wordsworth 
says  that  it  is  an  hoar's  walk  from  Prasiae  to 
BrauroQ,  and  that  on  the  way  he  passed  some  ruins, 
which  most  be  those  of  Steiria.  Stiris  in  Phods 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  demos.  (Pans.  z.  35.  §  8.)  The  road  from 
Athens  to  Steiria  and  the  harbour  of  Prasiae  was 
called  the  Srcipiwc^  M6s,  (Plat  Hipparck,  p. 
229.)  Steiria  was  the  demos  of  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulos. 

91.  Braurok  (Bpavpc^),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities,  bat  never  mentioned  as  a  demus,  though 
it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  latest  times.  It 
was  sitoated  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
between  Steiria  and  Halae  Araphenides,  near  the 
river  Erasinos.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  iz.  p.  399.) 
Its  name  is  apparently  preserved  in  that  of  the  two 
villages,  called  Vrfuma  and  Pale6  Vradna^  situated 
south  of  the  Erasinos.  Brauron  is  celebrated  on 
acooont  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in 
whose  honour  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
(Herod.  vL  138.)  Here  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
were  soppoaed  to  have  landed,  on  their  return  from 
Tauris,  bringing  with  them  the  statue  of  the  Tau- 
rian  goddess.  (Pans.  i.  33.  §  1,  iiL  16.  §  7;  Eurip. 
Jphig,  m  Tawr.  1450,  1462;  Nonnus,  IHonj/t,  xiii. 
186.)  This  ancient  statue,  however,  was  preserved 
at  Halae  Araphenides,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  proper  harbour  of  Brauron,  and  therefore  the 
place  at  which  the  statue  first  landed.  Pausanias 
(i.  33.  §  1),  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron ;  but  the  statue  brought  from 
Tauris  is  expressly  placed  by  Callimachos  {Hymn, 
in  Dion,  173),  and  Euripides  (.Iphig.  in  Tour, 
1452)  at  Halae;  and  Strabo  (iz.  p.  399)  distin- 
guishes the  temple  of  Artemis  Tauropolus  at  Halae 
Araphenides  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia 
at  Brauron.  There  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Brau- 
ronia on  the  Acropolis,  contuning  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.    (Pans.  i.  23.  §  7.) 

92.  Halaje  ARAruKNiDBS  ('AXal  'Apaiprtvl^es)^ 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Halae  Aezonides 
[No.  39],  lay  on  the  east  coast  between  Braunm 
and  Araphen,  and  was  the  proper  harbour  of  Brau- 
ron, from  whence  persons  crossed  over  to  Marmarium 
in  Euboea,  where  were  the  marble  quarries  of  Cary- 
stos.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  446.)  Hence  Halae 
is  described  by  Euripides  (jtpkig.  in  Tour.  1451) 
as  ytlrottf  BttpdSos  Kopvorfay.  The  statue  of  the 
Taorian  Artemis  was  preserved  at  this  place,  as  has 
been  already  shown.     [No.  91.] 

93.  Abapubn  {Apwp^if)f  on  the  east  coast,  north 
of  Halae  and  Braaron,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the  village  of  Bq/tna^  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  (Harpocr. ; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  338.) 

We  learn  from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  that  the  demi 
in  the  Mesogaea  were  veiy  numerous;  and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  which  occur  in  this  district. 
(Wordsworth,  p.  226).  But  the  names  of  only  a 
&w  have  been  preserved,  which  we  can  assign  with 
certainty  to  Uie  Mesogaea;  and  the  position  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtful. 

94.  Prospalta  (n^x^oAra)  lay  in  the  in- 
terior, between  Zoster  and  Potamos,  at  the  modem 
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village  of  Kerati^f  as  we  may  infer  from  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  at  this  place.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  1; 
Dem.  c.  Maeart.  p.  1071;  Harpocr.;  Phot;  Said.; 
Steph.) 

95.  MrRRHiKUS  (Mv^^tpovs)  lay  to  the  cast  of 
Prasiae  or  Porto  Jtaphtij  at  Mironda,  as  appears 
from  inscriptions  ibond  at  this  place.  Artemis 
Colaenis  was  worshipped  at  Myirhinus  (Paus.  L  31. 
§  4;  Schol.  ad  Ariatoph.  Av,  874);  and  in  one  of 
Uie  inscriptions  at  Meronda  mention  is  made  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis.  (Bockh,  Inacr.  No. 
100.)     (See  also  Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Steph.;  Phot.) 

96.  Phlta  (^Avo,  ♦AimC),  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  Mes(^aea  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  Ust  of  Pausanias.  It  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  from  the  number  of 
temples  which  it  ocmtained,  and  frcm  its  frequent 
mention  in  inscriptiims.  (Paus.  L  31.  §  4,  iT.  1. 
§  5;  Plut  Them.  1;  Athen.  x.  p.  424;  Harpocr.; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Phot) 

97.  98.  Paeania  (Ilaiayfa),  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Paeauia,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hymettus,  near  the  modem  village  otLicgen. 
It  was  ^e  demus  of  Demosthenes.  (Paus.  L  23. 
§  12;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot;  Ross,  in  Annal.  deff 
Inst.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  5,  foil.) 

99.  Philaidae  (^tAoiSoi)  appears  to  hare 
been  near  Brauron,  since  it  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Philaeus,  the  son  of  the  TeUmonian 
Ajax,  who  dwelt  in  Brauron.  Philaidae  yraa  the 
demus  of  Peisistratus.  (Plut  Sol.  10;  Plat. 
Hipparch.  p.  228;  Paus.  i.  35.  §  2;  Herod,  ^i 
35.) 

100.  Cephalb  (Kc^oA^)  appears,  fimn  the 
order  in  which  it  occure  in  the  list  of  Pausanias 
(i.  31.  §  1),  to  have  been  situated  south  or  nst  of 
Hymettus,  perhaps  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Braaron 
and  Vn%ona^  where  Ross  fooud  an  inscription  omtain- 
ing  the  name  of  this  demus.  Cephale  possessed  a 
temple  of  the  Dioecnri,  who  were  here  called  the 
Great  Gods.  (Paus.  I.  c;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot.; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  417.) 

101.  Sphettub  (S^irrr^r),  one  of  the  twelre 
ancient  cities,  and  subsequently  a  demos.  Its  posi- 
tion has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mesogaea,  and  thinks 
that  Spaia  may  be  a  oorraptlon  of  Sphettus.  That 
it  was  situated  either  in  the  Mesogaea  or  the  Paralia 
is  certain  from  the  legend,  that  Pallas,  who  had 
obtained  these  districts,  marched  upon  Athens  from 
Sphettus  by  the  SpheUian  Way.  (Plut  Tha.  13; 
Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Ewrip.  Hipp.  35.)  Now 
we  have  seen  good  reasona  for  believing  that  Paliss 
must  have  marched  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Hymettus  [see  above,  No.  32];  and  consequently 
the  Sphettian  road  must  have  taken  that  course. 
Although  the  Sphettian  road  cannot  therefore  have 
run  along  the  western  coast  and  entered  Athens  from 
the  south,  as  many  modern  writen  maintain,  Sphet- 
tos  was  probably  sitoated  further  sooth  than  Leaks 
supposes,  inasmuch  as  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystos  are 
represented  as  sons  of  Troezen,  who  migrated  into 
Attica;  and,  seeing  that  Anaphlystos  was  opposite 
Troezen,  it  is  infeired  that  Sphettus  was  probabljin 
the  same  direction.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  9 ;  Steph. «.  ve. 
^Atni^KvaroSy  X^nrrris.^ 

102.  Cttherrds  (Kv^/>^ot,  Inscr.;  KMnpos, 
K^por,Strab.ix.p.397;  Harpoc.;  Suid.;  Steph.; 
Phot),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  cities,  and  after- 
wards a  demos.     Its  position  is  qoite  oncertain. 


ATTICA. 

Lake  conjectures  tiiat  its  territory  as  one  of  the 
twelre  cities  may  have  oocupied  the  soathern  end  of 
the  inland  coontiy,  on  the  snpposition  that  the 
territocy  of  Sphettns  oocupied  the  northern  half  of 
this  district.  Boss  however  oonjectores,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Paosaniaa  (vi.  22.  §  7),  that  Cjthems  may 
have  been  near  Gargettns.  Paosanias  states  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river  Cythems  in  Elia  were  called 
lonides  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Gargettns,  when  he 
migrated  from  Athens  to  Elis. 

(The  best  woib  on  the  demi  are  by  Le|)Ke,  The 
Demi  o/AUiotL,  Loodob,  1841,  2nd  ed.,  and  Boss, 
JJie  Demtn  v<m  AUika,  Halle,  1846;  fifom  both  of 
which  great  assistance  has  been  derived  in  drawing 
up  the  preceding  accoont.  The  other  most  import- 
ant vrofics  upon  the  topography  of  Attica  are  Grote- 
fend,  Ih  Demit  rive  Poffis  Atticae,  Gott.  1829; 
Finlaj,  in  TraH$eu:tion8  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Literature^  vol.  iii.  p.  396,  seq.,  and  Remarke  am 
the  Topography  of  Oropia  amd  Diacria^  12mo. 
Athens,  1838;  K.  O.  Mttlier,  art  Attiha,  in  Ersch 
and  Grilber*8  Encydopddie^  vol.  vi.,  transhited  by 
Lockhart,  London,  1842;  Wordsworth,  Athene  and 
Attica,  London,  1836;  Kruse,  HeUae,  vol.  ii.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.;  Stnart's  Anti' 
qmtiet;  and  the  Travett  of  DodweU,  Gell,  Bzttasted, 
Fiedler,  and  Mare.) 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  demi,  the 
first  column  contains  the  name  of  each  damns; 
the  second  that  of  the  demotes ;  the  third  that  of  the 
tribe  to  which  each  demns  belonged  daring  the  time 
of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  tribe 
when  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes.  Of  the 
demi  in  this  list,  which  have  not  been  spoken  of 
above,  the  site  is  unknown. 


E.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Demi. 


1. 

•Ary«A^> 

'AyyeKyfitv, 
'A77«Af<;f 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

2,3. 

'AtitvA^  KoS^tpOtr  and 

'AtkvA^^cv, 
'AyK»\t(ts 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

4. 

'Ayrovsy  'Ayrovs 

'AyyoiKTiof 

Acamantis 

Demetrias, 
Attalis. 

[^AyptdSat 

'A7pia8i|s 

Hippothoontis.] 

5,6.| 

'Aypv?Ji       C^ypavXii,  -v 
"Aypot)Ji)Ka0vw9fder  V 
and  ^4y^p9€if, 

'AypvXrfiw,         1 

Erschtheis 

Attalia. 

7. 

'ACn^ia 

'A(iirtf6s, 
'ACri¥ta0*r 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

8. 

^A»fwro¥  (^AOftovta) 

'ASfJLO¥tCs 

Cecropis 

Attalis. 

». 

AiyOaa  (AfyiAos) 

AlytXttis 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

la 

A16taiMSflu 

AiBoMhis 

Leontis 

Antigonis(?} 

11. 

Ai^mrH 

Al^»rt6s 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

12. 

'AAol  Allwi^ts 

'AAoifi^f 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

13.  \  *AAal  *Apa^i|y(8cs 

14.  \'AXc(^i^cia 

'AAcuc^f 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

'AA«{ai^pc^5 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

15. 

'AXtfuwt 

'A\tfwinrtos 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

1& 

*AAMrcd^ 

^AXwmK^Btfy 
'AAanrcirecf^s 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

17,    I'Afu^dyreuL 

'Afta{arrct»^¥, 
'Afjut^atrre^ 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

18. 

'Aft^porfi 

^Aft/^vTpvwrfiw 

Antiochis. 

19. 

Ajntfffpoivs 

*Arayupdffios 

Erechtheis 

Erechtlieis. 

20. 

*AMureUa 

'AyoKOiftif 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

21. 

'AMi^AiMrrof 

'Aya^^47Tiot 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

22. 

'AwoAAMria 

'AwoAAomfi^s 

Attalis. 

23. 

'Afo^^ 

*Apaipiivios 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

24. 

*ATi\rn 

*ATnrtis 

Antiochis 

Attalis. 

26. 

'KpAra 

'A^cffyoSfff 

Aeantis, 
Leontis 

Ptoleinals, 
Hadrianis. 

27. 

'Ax-prol 

^Axofn^^s 

Oeneis 

Oends. 

28. 

'Ax«p5oos  QAxpaJHovs" 

*Ax*p^o^tos 

Hippothoontis 

29. 

BecHi 

Bariietr 

Aegeis. 

30. 

Bfpepuciiai 

Bepevucihis 

Ptolemais. 

31. 

oi^va 

Bijacuc^ 

Antiochis 

Hadrianis. 

32. 

Botiirtoi 

Boiciriof 

33. 

Bovrififltt 

Bevrddiff 

Oeneis 

Aegeis  (?) 

34. 

Tapy^tTrios 

Oeneb(?) 

A^eis. 

35. 

Tfiaiu 

rpa*6f 

Pandionis. 

36. 

AmSoAiScu 

AaiSoAfSnf 

Cecrops 

Cecropis. 

37. 

AcffxiSci 

AcipoSM^f 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

38. 

Acfcc\(ia 

AciccAcvs, 
AcircAcf^r 

Hippothoontis 

Hadrianis. 

39. 

AdiuuL 

Aion*(fff 
AiOfJtMe^f 

Aegeis 

Aegds. 

['EoasTccf ,  T«ry  doubtful.] 

Am/acic^s 

ad4 
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40  ElpwUkUf 

41.  tlria  (;ir4a) 

42.  *Ejm(A3| 

43.  *EKcuovs 

44.  'EXfvtf^/r 

45.  'EwtuciScu 

46.  'Evijcn^crfa 

47.  'Eplictm 

*Ef>(icaiOy 

48.  Ep^f 

49.  *£poict8ai 

60.  'Epx^«  C^X**«) 

51.  'E<ma/a, 

52.  E^vofrrfSoi 

53.  EthrvplSai 

54.  EMw/io*'  (E^ia;/Ja) 

55.  *Ex«A<Sat 
['H^<rr<i8flu,  see  'I^a** 

56.  9iyuuc6s  {J^tifuucoC) 

57.  eopo/ 

58.  Sopiic6s 

59.  epfa 

60.  Ovfiorr^iBat  (6v/u»ird8ai) 

61.  0vp7an'i8ai 

62.  'Lcapia 

63.  'iTTorofuifBdf 
[Ir^  see  Elr^o.] 

64.  'I^ffTMt&u  ('H^OTiiScu) 

65.  'Im^i9ai 

66.  K«ipi4<«u 

67.  Kcpcyuuerff  (KMpafuai) 

68.  Kt^oX^ 

69.  KiM  (KifSoO 

70.  Kiirrof  (Kip-ri^O 

71.  Kfrt>iiria 

72.  KlKWwa 

73.  KoaiMcl&u 

74.  KolXif 

75.  KoAAvr^f  (KDXirrr^) 

76.  KoKmy6t 


77.  Koi'tf^ii 

78.  KAwpos 

79.  KopvSoAA^f 

80.  Kf»<iM 

81.  KJMMTff/a  (Kpwvi^) 

82.  KvSo^muoy 

83.  KviayrHai 

84.  K^eqpor  (K^fwr) 

85.  K^icaAa 

86.  Kvprul8ai  (KuyrrciSoi) 

87.  AeueuUku 

88,)  Ao^vrpol      KoBiwtpdtv  ) 

89.  j        aod  6w4ytp$€if,  f 

90.  A^nricoy 

91.  A«vicoi>({iy  (AffVK^ioi') 

92.  Affviroir^ 


Ei^Mc/Silf 

Elrcoibs 
*£«aAeiof  (?) 
'ExaAijOffv 

'EAOIOMTlOf 

'EXcu(r(vioi 

'Evunf^ffriof 

'E^uccte^, 

*Epuc«ms 

"Ep/iuos 

'Epoid5i|f 

'Epx«^' 
'Effrtai60€y 

EbifOffrihis 
EbwvplSfit 
EiwrvfAt^ 
'ExcA/9i|f 


eopoBtWf 
Bopoutis 

BopiKiOt 

Bptdmof 

OwyioiTcCSqs 

Bvpywihis 

'Imrorofui^f 
iic  K^tpafidmiff 

Kuanv^us 

^K  KoiXiyf 
KoAAvrc^ 
4k  KoAmfov, 

Ko«0vA«^r, 
KMfBvXiiris 

K&Wp9M$ 

KopvSoAAc^ 
Iv^NMrioi}^ 

KvOiiptot 
KvpTtdhis 

Aaparrpt^s 

AcMrproc^, 
A«vicoM»Ml{r 


Acanumtis 
Aaunantis 


Hippoduxxntis 
Hippothooatis 


Acmnumtis 
Hippothooatifl 
Af^eis 
Aegeis 


Eiechtheis 


Erechtheb 

Antiodiis 

Acanuntis 

Oeneis 

Hippothoontb 

Aeantis 

Aegeis 


Aegeis 
HippothoantiB 

Acunantis 

Erechtheis 

LeoottB 

Erechtheis 

Acanumtis, 

Cecropis 


Aegeis 
Aiktiochis 


Pandknus 

HippothooQtis 

HippothooDtis 

Antiochis 

Leontis 

Pandioms 

Aegeis 

PandioDis 


Oeneis 

Erechtheis 

Leontis 


Acamantis. 

Acamantis. 
Ptolemais. 

Uippothoontis. 
Cecropis. 
Oeneis. 
Aegeis. 

Acamantis. 
Hippothoontis. 
A^eis. 
Aegeis. 

ADtigonis. 

Lecmtis. 

Erechtheis. 


PtnileniaiSy 
Antigonis. 
Antiochis. 

Acamantis. 
Oeneis. 
Hippothoontis. 
Ptolemais 


Acamantis. 
Aegeis. 
Hippothoontis. 
Aaunantis. 

Acamantis. 
Erechtheis. 
Leontis. 
Erechtheis. 


HippoUiOQotis. 


Aegeis, 
Ptdsmais. 

Ptokmais. 

Hippothoontis. 

Attalis. 

AntAochis. 

Leontis. 

Pandimis. 

Aegeis, 

Ptuieniais. 

Pandionis. 


Acamantis. 


Erechthds. 

Antiochis. 
Leontis. 

AnfiiT<*^t*- 
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Aovala 
ViapaBAv 
M«Aa<ya£ 
McA/nr 

Hinrrni 

"Oi,  (Oft,) 

Ohfhi  (near  Manthon) 

02r^  (near  £]eii8u) 

'Orpwers 

noioyfa  Ka0&rtp$w  and) 

n<iraAi7y  n<ira\a? 

IloAA^ 

nafi6a»r((8cu 

IIcyTCAT; 

U^pryeuHi  KeMmpOtP  and  > 

TlfpiBotSai 
ni9os  (nfrA»0 

IlAiMeia 

TloTafi4s  i€a0^np&€r  and  ) 

TifKurtal 
npoedXafOos 

'PoiciSai 

'POfVOUS 

Taptr6s 

Tiepas  (Tcf0fMu) 

TtToicUiai 

Tpuf6fnf9os 

Tpartfula  (Tptyefictf) 

^dKifpop  Q^dkiipos) 

^(Aa£5ai 

VCFH 

Xaaruts 
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sa5 


Aov<ri«^f 

McAaiy«^5 

McAirc^ 

Mv^iya6<rtos 

Bi/ircTax(6i' 
'Oacvf .  'OcMfi^f, 
"Oodfy/Xlo^fr 

Ohmos 
Ohmtos 

4^  orov 

'Orpvy«Jf 

noicoAci^f 
HaXXriP^s 

TtttpCM^S 

n€pytujij$tp 
lltptOt^Sfis 

nSpios 

Tlordfuos 

Tlpo€titXl<rtos 

npoirrA\Ttos 

TlTtKtdaios 

*VafiPowrios 

'Zreipins 

SwoA^rrios 

35^^TTioy 

Tapcf^ 

Tidpdatos 

Tputopiffftos 

TptP€fAtiis 

TvpftiSris 

^aXfipt^s 

^ptd^^MS 

4fvXAiru>s 


I  Xeurru^s 


} 


Oeneifl 

Oeneia. 

Aeantis 

Aeantia. 

Antiocliia. 

Cecropifl 

Cecropia. 

Pandionia. 

Aegeia. 

CecTopia 

Cecropia. 

Pandionia 

Pandionia, 

Hadriania. 

Oenda 

Oeneis. 

Aeantis 

Attalia(?) 

HippothooDtia 

PtQlemai8(?) 

Hippothoontia 

Leontia 

Aegeia. 

Pandionia 

Pandionia. 

Leontia 

Leontu. 

Antiochis 

Antiochia. 

Erechtheia 

Erechtheia. 

HippothooDlaa 

Hippothoontia. 

Antiochis. 

Erechtheia 

Erechtheia. 

Oeneia 

Attali8(?) 

Aeantis 

Antiochis. 

Leontia 

Leontia. 

Cecropia 

Cecropis. 

Aegeis 

Aegeia. 

Acamantia 

AcamanUa. 

Leontia 

Pandionia 

Pandionia. 

Pandionia. 

Acamantia 

Acamantia. 

Oeneia. 

Acamantia 

Aeantia 

Aeantia. 

Antiocfaia 

Antiochia. 

Leontia 

Leontia. 

Leontia 

Attalin. 

Pandionia 

Pandionia. 

Erecbtheia 

Erechtheia. 

Cecropia 

Cecropia. 

Hippothoontia. 

Acamantia 

Ptolemaia. 

Aegeia 

A^eiB. 

Aeantia 

Antiochia. 

Aeantia 

Aeantia. 

Cecropia. 

Oeneia 

Oeneia  (?) 

T<eontia 

LeontU(?) 

Leontia. 

Antiochia, 

Aeantia. 

Aeantia 

rAegeia, 

Aeantia 

K  Pandionia, 

vHadriania. 

Erechtheia 

Erechtheia. 

Aegeia 

Aegeia. 

Cecropia 

Ptolemaia. 

Leontia 

Leontia. 

Oeneia 

Oeneia. 

AntiooUs. 
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157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 


XoXa(fy6s  (KoKapyla) 
XoAAciSeu  (KoA\f8ai) 
Ya^(f  (Ya4>(Sax) 


xo\tiinf 


Acamantis 
Leontis 


Erechtheis. 
Acamantis. 
Aegeis. 
Aouitia. 


ATTI'CITUS  CATT^KiTOf,  Ptol.  v.  9),  or  ANTI- 
CEI'TES  CAvriif«fri»f,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  494,  495),  a 
great  river  in  the  coontry  of  the  Maeotae,  in  Sonnatia 
Asiatica,  with  two  months,  the  one  falling  faito  the 
Pains  Maeotis,  and  the  other  into  the  Enxine;  bat 
the  latter  formed  first  the  lake  of  Corocondaxnetis 
(Kopofroi'Sa^i/ris),  so  named  from  the  town  of 
CorcKondame.  It  is  evidently  the  Kuban.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  also  called  Hypanis,  and 
Ptolemy  calls  its  soathem  arm  Vardanes.      [P.  S.] 

ATTI'DIUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  enomerates  the  Attldiates  among  the 
inland  towns  of  that  province  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  Bat 
its  existence  as  a  mnnidpal  town  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions  (Holsten.  NoL  ad  Cluoer.  p.  83;  Orell. 
Inter.  88),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  *"  Attidi- 
atis  ager "  mentioned  in  the  Liber  de  Colonm  (p. 
252)  among  those  of  Pioenum  is  only  a  corruption 
of  *'  Attidiatis."  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
village  of  Att^iOf  utoated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aesis,  about  2  miles  S.  of  the  modem  city  of  Fabri- 
anOj  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attidiam  appear  to 
have  migrated  in  the  middle  ages.  Some  rains 
and  numeroos  inscriptions  still  remain  at  AUigio. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  614;  Calindri,  StatuHea  del  Fan- 
tijicio  Slato^  p.  115;  Bamelli,  Iscrizioni  di  Fabri- 
ano,  in  BvU.  d.  Inst.  1845,  p.  127.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

ATTUBI  or  ATUBI  (prob.  Esp^'o,  on  the 
Chtadajox\  a  colony  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the 
soniame  Churitas  Julia,  bel<Higing  to  the  cooTentos 
of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Mariana,  iiL  21; 
Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  iz.  54,  x.  149,  xii.  303;  Volk- 
mann,  /Sewen,  voL  ii.  p.  18;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  366.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTU'DA  CArrowJo:  Eth,  *KrrovMn),  a  town 
of  Caria,  or  of  Phiygia,  as  some  suppose,  noticed 
only  by  Hierocles  and  the  later  authorities.  But 
there  an  coins  of  the  place  with  the  epigraph  *Upa 
BovAij  'ArrovS^y,  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
later.  The  coins  show  that  the  Men  Cams  was 
worshipped  there.  An  inscription  is  said  to  show 
that  the  site  is  that  of  YpsUi  Hi$aarf  south-east  of 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria.  (Cramer,  Atia  Minora  voL  iL 
p.  55 ;  Forbtger,  voL  iL  p.  235.)  [6.  L.] ' 

ATUATICI.    [Aduatici.] 

ATO'BIA.     [Absykia.] 

ATU'RI  A  (prob.  Orid),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vasoones.  (Mela, 
iii.  1 ;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt.  I,  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

ATURUS  {Adow)y  as  Lucan  (i.  420)  names  it, 
or  ATURBUS  (Auson.  MoseU.  v.  467),  a  river  of 
Aquitania.  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name  A^ 
(ed.  OberL  p.  68),  which  is  the  genuine  name,  unless 
we  should  write  Atur.  The  Adur  of  Sussex  is  the 
same  name.  Ptolemy's  form  Aturis  is  the  Aqui- 
tanian  word  with  a  Greek  termination.  The  Atunis 
b  the  chief  river  of  Aquitania.  It  drains  some  of 
the  valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  has  a  course  of  about  170  miles 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  below  Ba- 
yonne.  The  town  of  Aquae  Augustae  was  on  the 
Atoms.     The  poets  call  the  river  Tarbcllicus,  firam 


the  name  of  the  Tarbelli,  an  Aquitanian  people  who 
occupied  the  flat  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  tribe  named  Atures 
(TibulL  L  7,  according  to  the  onended  text)  or 
Aturenses:  probably  this  was  a  name  given  to  the 
inhaliitants  dF  the  banks  of  the  Atur.       [G.  L.] 

ATU'SA,  a  town  in  Assyria,  the  exact  site  of 
which  has  been  much  questioned.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  lately,  by  the  publicatioD  of  a  very 
rare  and  ahnost  unique  coin,  bearing  the  inscription 
'Arownwif  r&v  irfhs  r^r  Kawpov  (Millin^eD, 
SyUoffB  of  Unedited  Coins,  4ta  1837).  It  had, 
indeed,  been  noticed  previously,  and  correctly,  by 
Weston  (^ArchaeoL  xvL  pp.  9  and  89),  though  Sestini 
(Letter.  Numitm.  Ser.  iL  vol.  vL  p.  80)  questioned 
the  attribution,  on  insuflknent  grounds.  The  fa- 
brie,  form  of  the  inscription,  the  arrow  symbolical 
of  the  Tigris  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529).  all  combine  to 
refer  the  coin  to  a  country  in  that  part  (^  Asia, 
and,  if  the  coin  be  evidence  enough,  to  a  city  on 
the  Caprus,  now  Lesser  Zab.  The  name,  too, 
is  probably  Assyrian,  and  may  be  derived  either 
finom  AtoBsa,  which  was  a  national  Assyrian  name 
(Euseb.  Citron,  an.  583;  Conon,  vL),  or  eke  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  name  Atnria.  [As- 
syria.] A  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  40),  where  the 
name  Attusa  occurs,  is  manifestly  corrapt 

Cramer,  on  the  authority  of  a  nqgle  autonomoos 
coin,  speaks  of  Atusia,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Caprus,  which  flows  into  the  Maeander;  but  he  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  coin  mentioined  above.  (Cramer, 
Atia  Minor  J  vol.  iL  p.  55.)  [V.] 

AUALPTES  SINUS  (AiaXfn}f  ictfAvot,  Steph. 
B.  $.  v.y  'ASoAfnys  in  some  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy, 
iv.  7.  §§  27,  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Arrian.  Perip. 
Mar.  Eryth.  p.  6:  Eih,  A&aAfnyy),  the  modem 
Zeykk,  in  Abyssinia,  was  a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Afirica,  in  lat  11^  N.,  SW.  of  Uie  StraifcB  of 
Bab-^Man-deb.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  was  a 
town  Avalites;  and  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  immediate 
district  were  called  Avalitae.  They  wen  dependent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Aram.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUA'SIS.    rOASu.] 

AUDUS  (A28o»),  a  river  of  Manretania  Gaesa- 
rieoais  (aft  Sitifensis),  falling  into  the  Sinus  Noini- 
dicus  (G.of  Boujayah).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
10'  W.  of  Igilgilis  (Jijeli),  a  position  which  identi- 
fies  it,  according  to  Pellissier,  with  a  river  called 
Wad-el-Jenanf  not  mariced  on  the  maps.  If  so,  the 
promontory  Audum  (AiSor),  which  Ptolemy  placet 
10'  W.  of  the  Audus,  would  be  C.  Cavalto.  (PtoL 
iv.  2.  §§  10, 1 1).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy 
seems  to  make  Audum  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinos 
Numidicus  (C.  Carbon  or  Bat  Metsnkovb);  and,  if 
this  be  its  true  position,  the  Audus  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  considenible  river  Sumeim,  fiUliog  into 
the  gulf  K  of  Boujaffah,  and  answerintg  (oo  the 
other  supposition)  to  the  Sisar  of  Ptolemy.  Maoneit 
solves  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  here  (as  ccr* 
tainly  sometimes  happens)  IHoIemy  got  double 
results  from  two  inconsistent  accoanfes,  and  that  his 
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SSsar  ind  Andos  are  the  same  river,  and  identical 
also  with  the  Usar  of  Plinj.  Perhaps  the  two 
names,  Audus  and  Ssar  (or  Usar),  may  belong  to 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Sumeimj  of  which  the 
western  is  still  called  Adous^  and  the  other  AJeby. 
(Hannert,  vol.  z.  pt.  2.  p.  411 ;  PeUissier,  Escplora- 
tion  de  FAl^erie,  yol.  vi.  p.  356.)  [P.  S.] 

AUFIDE'NA  (A^iS^ra,  PtoL:  Eth.  Aufidenas, 
iHs:  Affidena),  a  dtj  of  northern  Samniam,  situ- 
ated in  the  upper  vallej  of  the  Sagms,  or  Sangro. 
Ptokmj^  mentions  it  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Cara- 
oeni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  Samnites;  and 
the  Itineraries  place  it  24  miles  from  Sulmo,  and  28 
ftom  Aesemia,  but  the  latter  number  ia  certainly 
erroceoas.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  66;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  102.) 
The  remains  of  its  mas«^e  ancient  walls  prove  that 
it  most  have  been  a  fortress  of  great  strength;  but 
the  only  notice  of  it  in  history  is  that  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Fulvius,  who  took  it  by 
storm  in  b.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  1 2.)  It  seems  to  have 
suffered  severely  in  onnmon  with  the  other  Samnite 
dties  &xHn  the  ravages  of  Sulla,  but  received  a  mill- 
tsry  oulcmy  under  Caesar  {LS>.  Colon,  p.  259; 
Zompt,  de  ColonuSj  p.  307),  and  oontinned  to  exist 
under  the  empire  as  a  municipal  town  of  some  con- 
se^iuence.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17 ;  Orell.  Inscr.  3776 ; 
Zompt,  I.  c.)  The  modem  village  of  Alfidenct^  as 
is  often  the  case  in  Italy,  though  it  has  retained  the 
name  of  Aufidena,  does  not  occupy  its  original  site; 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (consisting  principally 
of  portions  of  its  walls  (^  a  veiy  rude  and  massive 
character)  are  stall  visible  on  a  liill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  rivo-  Sangro,  about  5  miles  above  CcuUl  di 
Sangro.  Numerous  architectural  fragments  and 
other  aadent  relics  of  Roman  date  are  also  stiU 
found  on  the  site.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iL  pp.  486, 487 ; 
Craven's  Ahruzzi,  voL  ii.  p.  59.)         [£.  H.  B.] 

AUTIDUS  (A%5os  :    Ofanto),  the  principal 
river  of  Apulia,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
Southem  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.     Po- 
lybins  says  (uL  110)  that  it  is  the  only  river  of 
Italy  that  travencs  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  is  a  mistake;  but  its  sources  are  at  so 
short  a  distant^  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  to  have 
readllj  givea  rise  to  the  error.    It  actually  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hiijuni,  about 
15  miles  W.  of  Compsa  (Con«a)^  and  only  25  from 
Salemum,  oq  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.    From  thence  it 
flows  through  the  nigged  mountain  country  of  the 
Siptni  for  a  distance  of  above  40  miles  to  the  frun- 
tien  of  Apulia,  which  it  crosses  between  Asculum 
and  Venusiay  and  traversea  the  broad  phuns  of  that 
province,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic, 
about  half  way  between  Sipontum  and  Barium. 
Ijke  most  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a  great  mountain  torrent.     Horace, 
whose  native  place  of  Venusia  was  scarcely  10  miles 
distant  from  the  Aufidus  (whence  he  calls  himself 
"  longe  Bonantfm  natns  ad  Aufidum,"  Carm.  iv.  9. 
2),  aUodes  repeatedly  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
chancter  of  its  stream,  when  swollen  by  winter 
&x)ds  or  by  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hirpini;  nor  has  it  in  this  respect  d^enerated  from 
ita  ancient  character.     (Uor.  Carm.  iiL  30.  10,  iv. 
14.  25,  Sat  L  1  58.)     But  in  the  summer,  on  the 
oontraiy,  it  dwindles  to  a  very  inconsiderable  river, 
so  that  it  is  at  this  season  readily  fi>rdable  at  almost 
any  point;  and  below  Ganusium  it  is  described  by  a 
recent  traveller  aa  *'a  scanty  stream,  holding  its 
slow  and  winding  oouise  through  the  flat  conntiy 
from  tboice  to  the  sea.**    (Craven,  Traveltf  p.  86.) 
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Henoe  Silins  ttalicus,  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  speaks  of  the  "  stagnant  Aufidus"  {stagna 
Aufiddj  X.  180;  see  also  zi  510),  an  epithet  well 
deserved  where  it  traverses  that  celebrated  plain. 
So  winding  is  this  part  of  its  course,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge  of  Cannsium  to  the  sea,  which 
is  only  15  miles  in  a  direct  line,  is  nearly  double 
that  distance  along  the  river.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Ve- 
muin.  p.  176;  Swinburne,  Travels^  voL  i.  p.  165; 
Giustiniani,  IHz.  Geogr.  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  44.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  for  a  distance  of 
90  stadia  from  its  month,  at  which  point  the  Ca* 
nusians  had  an  emporium.  But  this  could  never 
have  been  accessible  to  any  but  very  small  vessels. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  MeU^  u.  4; 
Ptol.  iii  1.  §  15.) 

There  are  at  the  present  day  only  three  bridges 
over  the  Aufidus,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  ancient  construction ;  the  one  called 
the  Ponte  di  Canota^  3  miles  W.  of  that  city,  was 
travened  by  the  Via  Tn^ana  from  Herdonia  to 
Canusium;  that  called  the  PouU  di  Sta,  Venere^ 
about  7  ndles  firom  Lacedogna,  is  clearly  the  Pons 
AuFiDi  of  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  121),  which  places  it 
on  the  direct  road  from  Benevcaitum  to  Venusia, 
18  M.  P.  from  the  latter  city.  The  ancient  Roman 
bridge  is  still  preserved,  and  an  inscription  records 
its  restoration  by  M.  Aurelius.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia, 
iv.  c.  5,  p.  469;  Lupuli,  Iter  Vemmn.  p.  178;  Ro- 
manelli, vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231.) 

The  Itineraries  also  notice  a  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  coast  road 
from  Sipcmtnm  to  Barium;  but  its  name  is  cor- 
rupted into  Aufidena  (Itin.  Ant  p.  314)  and  Au- 
finum  (Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B] 

AUFINA,  a  ntj  of  the  Vestini,  mwtioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17),  who  enumerates  the  "  Au- 
finates  Cismontani "  among  the  c<nnmunities  of  the 
Vestini;  and  tells  us  that  they  were  united  with  the 
Peltninates,  but  whether  municipally  or  locally,  is  not 
clear.  The  modem  village  of  Q/eao,  about  12  miles 
N.  of  Popoliy  in  the  lofty  and  rugged  group  of 
mountains  N.  of  the  Atemus,  retains  the  ancient 
site  as  well  as  name.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  as  late 
as  the  6th  century,  and  numerous  antiquities  have 
been  found  there.  (Holsten.  Not,  tn  Clover,  p. 
140;  RomaneUi,  vol.  iii.  p.  271.)        [£.  U.  B.] 

AUFONA,  a  river  in  Britain.  In  Tacitus  {Annal 
xiL  31)  we  find  that  Ostorins  covered  the  rivers 
Sabrina  and  Antona  with  encampments.  The  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna  has  Aufona,  and  the  Gloucester- 
shire Avon  suits  the  locdity.  This  has  justified 
the  current  notion  that  such  was  «ther  the  true 
reading  of  Tacitus,  or  else  that  it  would  have  been 
more  correctly  so  written  by  the  author.     [R.  G.  L.] 

AUGEIAE  (A^ud;  Eth,  A^tdrris).  1.  A 
town  of  Locris  Epicnemidia,  near  Scarpheia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  532;  Strab.  iz.  p. 
426;  Steph.  B.  «.v.) 

2.  A  town  of  Laconia,  mentioned  by  Homer  {II 
ii.  583),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aegiae. 
[Aeoiab.] 

AU'GILA  (ra  Ai^iXa:  Eth.  AltytXhai,  Steph. 
B.;  AffyiAai,  Ptol.;  Augilae  or  Augylae,  Mela  and 
Plin. :  Awjelah),  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  in 
the  region  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  about  3^°  S. 
of  Cyrene.  Hen)dotus  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
oases  formed  by  salt  hills  (^\o\o»vo\  &A09),  which  he 
places  at  intervals  of  10  days'  journey  along  the 
lidge  of  sand  which  he  supposes  to  form  the  N. 
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margin  of  ihe  Great  Desert.  His  distance  of  10 
days'  W.  of  the  oasis  of  Ammon  is  confirmed  by 
Homemaim,  who  made  the  joomey  with  great  speed 
in  9  days;  hut  the  time  usnally  taken  by  the  cara^ 
vans  is  13  days.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the 
oasis  belonged  to  the  Nasahonbs,  who  then  dwelt 
along  the  shore  from  Egypt  to  the  Great  Syrtis; 
and  who,  in  the  sommer  tamOp  left  their  flocks  on 
the  coast,  and  migrated  to  Angila  to  gather  the 
dates  with  which  it  abounded.  (Herod,  iv.  172. 
182 :  in  the  latter  passage  some  HSS.  have  Ai^iAo.) 
It  was  not,  however,  uninhabited  at  other  seasons,  for 
Herodotus  expressly  says,  md  &y0p«voi  wcpl  airbi^ 
oUdmMrt.  Mela  and  Pliny,  in  abridging  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  have  transferred  to  the  Augilae 
(by  a  carelesffliess  which  is  evident  on  comparison) 
what  he  says  of  the  Nasamones.  (Mela,  i.  4,  8; 
PUn.  T.  4,  8.)  They  pkce  them  next  to  the  Gara- 
mantes,  at  a  distance  of  12  days'  jonmey.  (Plin.) 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  SO)  mentioos  the  Angilae  and  the 
Nasamones  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Nasamones,  when  driven 
hack  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists,  had 
made  the  oasis  of  Augila  their  chief  abode.  StO' 
j^nus  Byzantinus  caUis  Augila  a  city. 

The  oasis,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  caravan  route 
from  Cairo  to  Fezzan.  It  is  placed  by  Bennell  in 
30^  3'  N.  lat  and  22^'  46'  E.  long.,  180  miles  SE. 
of  Barca,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah  (the  Ammonium), 
and  426  £.  by  N.  of  Monraouk.  Later  authorities 
pboe  AujUak  (the  village)  in  29^^  15'  N.  kt  and 
21°  55'  E.  k>ng.  It  consists  of  three  oases,  that  of 
Aujilah  properly  so  called,  and  those  of  Jalloo 
(Pacho:  Mojalnraf  Homemann)  and  Lethkerrek, 
a  little  E.  and  N£.  of  the  former,  containing  several 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  AujUahy  and 
supporting  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  these  oases  is  a  small  hill  (the  iroAoiy^s  of  Hero- 
dotus), covered  with  a  forest  of  palm-trees,  and 
rising  out  <^  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand,  at  the 
8.  foot  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  S.  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  sands  around  the  oasis  are  impregnated  with  salts 
of  soda.  They  are  connected  with  the  N.  coast  by  a 
aeries  of  smaller  oases.  Angila  is  still  famous  for  the 
palm-trees  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  Arabian 
geographer  Abnlfeda.  An  interesting  parallel  to 
Herodotus*s  sfany  of  the  gathering  of  the  date  har- 
vest by  the  Nasamones  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  simi- 
lar oasis  further  to  the  £.,  the  dates  of  which  are 
gathered  by  the  people  of  Dema  on  the  coast 

According  to  Procopius  {Aedtf.  vi  1),  there  were 
temples  in  the  oasis,  which  Justinian  converted  into 
Christian  churches.  There  are  still  some  traces  of 
ruins  to  be  seen. 

(Bennell,  Geography  of  Eerodotut^  voL  ii.  pp. 
209,  212,  213,  271 ;  Homemann,  Journal  of  Tra- 
vels from  Cairo  to  ifourzouk;  Heeren,  Betearcheif 
&c.,  African  Nations,  voL  i.  p.  213;  Pacho» 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmariqiie^  p.  272.)     [P.  &] 

AUGUSTA  (^Eth.  Augustanus,  Steph.  B.  #.  v. 
Kfiyowrra)y  a  Cilician  town,  in  the  interior.  (Plin. 
V.  27.)  The  name  shows  that  it  was  either  founded 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Roman  empoor,  or  a 
new  Boman  name  was  given  to  an  old  place.  Ptdemy 
places  this  town  in  a  district  named  Bryelioe.  [G.  L.J 

AUGUSTA  AUSCOBUM(ilucA),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ausci,  a  people  of  Aquitania.  Augusta  was 
originally  Climberrum  (Mela,  iiL  2),  which  seems  to 
be  a  Basque  name.  Like  many  other  Gallic  towns 
named  Augusta,  it  obtoined  this  appeUation  under 
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Augustus  or  some  of  his  successors.  It  was  on  the 
road  from  Bordeaux  to  Totdouae.  It  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Elibenne;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.,  on  the  route  fnHn  Aginnum  {Agen)  to 
Lugdunum  in  Aquitania,  under  the  name  of  Glim- 
beiTum.  Auch  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  GerSy  and  on  the  river  GerSj  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Garonne.     [Acsci.]  [G.  L] 

AUGUSTA  ASTUBICA  [Astumca  Au- 
gusta.] 

AUGUSTA  EMEUITA  (Aifyovffra  'Hfuplra: 
Merida,  Bu.),  the  chief  dty  of  Lusitama  in  Spain, 
was  built  in  B.  c.  23,  by  Publius  Carisius,  the 
legate  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  with  the  Tete- 
rans  of  the  5th  and  10th  legions  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired  {emeriti^,  at  the  close  of  tbo 
Cantabrian  War.  (Dion  Cass.  llii.  26;  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  151, 166.)  It  was,  of  course,  a  colonia  from 
the  first,  and  at  a  later  period  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  the  jus  Italicnm.  (Panllos,  Dig.  Tiii.de 
Cens.)  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  jaridi»l 
divisions  of  Lusitania,  the  conventns  EmeriUntit. 
(Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35.)  It  speedUy  became  the  catntal 
of  Lusitania,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Spain. 
(Mela,  iL  6.)  Ausonius  celebrates  it  in  the  follow- 
ing vcraes  iOrdo  NobU.  Urb.  viiL,  Wcmsdorf,  Pott 
Lot,  Min,  vol.  v.  p.  1329). — 

"  Clara  mihi  post  has  mcmorabere,  nomen  Ibcmm, 
Emerita  aequoreus  quom  praeterlabitnr  amnis, 
Submittit  cui  tota  suos  Hispania  fasces. 
Corduba  non,  non  arce  potens  tibi  Tarraco  (»rtat, 
Quoeque  sum  pelagi  jactat  se  Biacara  dives." 

Emerita  stood  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Anas  (^• 
dtofui),  but  a  part  of  its  territory  lay  on  the  S.  side 
(^  the  river,  on  which  account  Hyginus  places  it  in 
Baeturia.  (Hygin.  Lkn.  Const,  p.  154.)  From 
its  position  on  the  borders  of  Lusitama  and  Baeticn, 
we  hare  various  statements  of  the  pec^le  and  district 
to  which  it  belonged.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  the 
Turduli,  a  part  of  whom  certainly  dwelt  at  one  time 
<Mi  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas  (camp.  Plin.  /.  c); 
Prudentios  to  the  Vettones  (^Bgnm.  in  Eulal  ix. 
186).  Ptolemy  simply  mentions  it  as  an  inkod  city 
of  the  Lnsitani  (ii.  5.  §  8).  It  is  one  of  his  points 
of  astronomical  obsorvatifxi,  having  14  hra.  15  min. 
in  its  longest  dav,  and  being  3|  haan  W.  of  Alex- 
andria (viii.  4.  §  3). 

Emerita  was  the  centre  of  a  great  number  of  roads 
branching  out  into  the  three  provinces  of  Spam;  the 
chief  distances  along  which  were,  162  M.  P.  to 
Hispalis;  144  to  Coiduba;  146, 161^  and  220,  by 
different  routes,  to  Olisipo;  313  to  the  month  of  the 
Anas;  632  to  Caesaraugusta,  or  348  by  a  shorter 
route,  or  458  by  the  route  through  Lusitania.  (Itin. 
AnL  pp.  414,  415,  416,  418,  419,  420,  431,  432, 
433, 438, 444.)  Its  territory  was  of  great  fertility, 
and  produced  the  finest  dives.  (Plin.  xv.  3.  s.  4  ) 
Pliny  also  mentions  a  kind  of  oodiineal  (coccus)  as 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  and  most  highly  esteemeil 
(iv.  41.  s.  65). 

The  coins  ot  Emerita  are  very  numerous,  most  of 
them  bearing  the  heads  of  the  Augustan  ftxa^h 
with  eingrapJis  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  city, 
and  od^rating  its  founder,  in  some  cases  viih 
divine  honours.  A  frequent  type  is  a  city  gste, 
generally  bearing  the  inscription  Emsbita  Avovstm 
a  device  whioh  has  been  adopted  as  the  oognixance 
of  the  modem  dty.  (Flares,  Afed,  voL  i.  p>  384 ; 
Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num.  Vet  voL  i.  pp.  12,  13.) 

And  well  may  Merida,  though  nofw  but  a  potf 
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aegleded  town  of  4500  infaabitaiits,  din;  to  fhe 
ntemorj  of  her  post  glory;  for  few  cities  in  the 
BoQum  empire  hare  such  nuigni£oait  niina  to  attest 
their  ancient  splendour.    It  has  been  fitlj  called 
'*  the  fiome  of  Spain  in  respect  of  stupendous  and 
well-praseryed  manuments  of  antiquity."  (Fonl,  p. 
258.)    Benaains  of  all  the  great  buildings  which 
adofned  a  Roman  citjr  of  the  first  class  are  found 
within  a  dicuit  of  abmit  half  a  mile,  on  a  hill  which 
fomied  the  nucleus  of  the  city.     The  Gkiths  pre- 
served and  cren  repaired  the  Boman  edifices;  and, 
at  the  Arab  cooquestf  Merida  called  jforth  from  the 
Moorish  leader  Mnsa  the  exclamation,  that  **  all  the 
worid  must  hare  been  called  together  to  bmld  such 
a  city."     The  conquerors,  as  usual,  put  its  stability 
to  the  severest  test,  and  the  ruins  of  Merida  consist 
of  what  was  solid  enough  to  withstand  their  violence 
and  the  more  insidious  encroachments  of  the  citizens, 
who  fir  ages  have  used  the  ancient  dty  as  a  quarry. 
Within  the  cirenit  of  the  dty,  the  ground  b  covered 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  roads  and  pavements,  re- 
mains of  temples  and  other  buildingB,  fragments  of 
cdnnms,  statues,  and  bas-rdiefi^  with  numerous  in- 
scripdons.     A  particular  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  too  numerous  to  describe  here,  is  giyen  by 
Laborde  and  FonL   The  circus  is  still  so  perfect  that 
it  might  be  used  for  races  as  of  old,  and  the  theatre, 
the  vomitaries  of  which  are  perfect,  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  modem  bull>fight.    The  great  aqueduct 
is  ene  of  the  gnndest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world;  and  there  are  several  other  aqueducto  of  less 
consequence,  and  the  remains  of  Tsst  teservoirs  for 
water;    The  Soman  bridge  over  the  GmuHanaf  of 
81  arefaes,  2575  feet  kog,  26  brood,  and  33  above 
the  river,  upheld  by  Goih  and  Moor,  and  repaired 
bj  Philip  III.  in  1610,  remsined  uninjured  till  the 
Pcaoiasnlar  War  of  oor  own  time,  when  some  of  the 
srches  were  blown  up,  in  April.  1812.     (Florez, 
£ip.  Sagr.  voL  xiiL  pp.  87,  foil.;  Laborde,  Itrnd" 
raire  ds  VEspagme,  vol.  iiL  pp.  399,  fbIL,  3rd  ed.; 
Ford,  Baadbook  of  Spam,  pp.  258,  fi)U.)      [P.  &] 
AUGUSTA  FIBMA.     [Asnoi.] 
AUGUSTA  GEMELUL     [Tuocl] 
AUGUSTA  JULIA.     [GADsa.] 
AUGUSTA  P£A£T01UA  (AdTotJrro,  Stnb.; 
Airyo^ara  nparrmploj  PtoL),  a  dty  of  Cisalpine 
GauJ,  in  the  tenitacy  of  the  Sahssi,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aipa,  in  the  valley  of  the  ]>uria  Major: 
i  is  now  called  ^osto,  and  gives  to  the  whole  valley 
•f  the  Dnria  the  name  d  Void  Aotta.    It  was  a 
fiomaa  ooloay,  fimoded  by  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
eomplete  subjugatian  of  the  Salasrians  by  Terentius 
Vam^  established  here  a  body  of  3,000  veteians. 
Fran  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  colony  was 
settled  on  the  aite  of  the  camp  of  Vanro,  it  would 
appear  thai  tlieie  yns  pvevioosly  no  town  on  this 
qut;  but  the  importance  of  ito  position  at  the  point 
of  jonctioa  of  the  two  passes  over  the  Pennine  and 
Gnian  Alps  (the  Great  and  Little  SL  Bernard) 
caused  it  qniddy  to  rise  to  great  prosperity,  and  it 
iooQ  became,  what  it  has  ever  since  continued,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  valley  and  surrounding  region. 
(Stiah.  iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25;  Plin.iii.  17. 
S.21;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §34.)    According  to  Pliny  itwas 
the  extreme  point  of  Italy  towards  the  north,  so  that 
he  reckons  the  length  of  that  country  **ab  Alpine 
fine  Piaetariae  Augustae  *  to  Rheginm.    (J7.  N.  iii. 
5.  §  6.)     The   importance  of  Augusta  Praetoria 
under  tne  Rw^m  empire  is  bufficiently  attested  by 
ifei  m*\^ng  noDaiBBj  BxaoDg  wfaich  are  those  of  a 
triumphal  «reh  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the 
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E.  side,  of  a  very  good  stjie  of  architecture,  and 
probably  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  which  has 
lost  its  inscription.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  an- 
dent  gate,  now  half  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
soil;  a  fine  Boman  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre;  while  numerous  architectural  frag- 
ments attest  the  magnificence  of  the  public  build- 
ings with  which  the  dty  was  once  adorned.  (Millin. 
Voy,  m  PiemoKt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14—17.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  RAURACORUM  (A«^),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Raurad,  who  bordered  on  the  HelvetiL 
(Caes.  B.  O,  L  5.)  A  Roman  colony  was  settled 
here  by  L.  Munatius  Phmcua,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, as  is  proved  by  an  inscription.  (Plin.  iv.  17, 
ed.  Hard,  note.)  Ammianus  (xlv.  10)  gives  it  the 
name  Rauracum,  and  fixes  its  pontion  on  the  border 
of  the  Rhine.  The  town  sufiered  ficom  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  fort,  Castrum 
Rauraoense.  Augtl  is  in  the  canton  of  B&le,  six 
miles  east  of  BAle,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  now  a  viUage.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  still  many  remains  of  Augusta,  and  among 
them  a  large  amphitheatre.     [Raitraci.] 

AUGUSTA  SUESSONUM  or  SUESSIONUM 
{Soi»tcn»).  The  position  of  this  place  is  determined 
by  the  Itineraries.  It  is  twice  called  simply  Sues- 
sonae  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Purocortorum  {Rheimt)  to  Samarobriva  (Jmleiw). 
Soistont  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aimte,  in  the 
department  of  Aine,  Under  the  later  empire  there 
was  a  Roman  manufiustoiy  of  shields,  balistae,  and 
armour  for  the  cavalry  called  Clibanarii.  D'Anville 
and  othofB  suppose  that  the  Noviodunum  of  Caesar 
{B,  G.  iL  12)  was  the  place  that  afterwards  became 
Augusto  Suessonnm ;  and  it  may  be,  but  it  is  only  a 
conjecture.     [Subssiomes.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TAURINORUM  (Aiyo^trra  Tavp^ 
r«r,  PtoL:  Torino  or  Turin),  the  capital  of  the 
Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Tauiini,  was  situated  on  the 
river  PaduB,  at  ite  junction  with  the  Duria  Minor  or 
Bora  BijKtria,  It  was  at  this  pdnt  that  the  Padua 
began  to  be  navigable,  and  to  this  drcumstanoe^ 
combined  with  its  position  on  the  line  of  high  road 
leading  from  Mediolanum  and  Tidnum  to  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (^Afont  Gonevre),  the  dty 
doubtless  owed  ito  early  importance.  It  is  probable 
that  the  chief  dty  of  &e  Tanrini,  which  was  taken 
by  Hannibal  immediately  after  his  descent  into  Italy 
(Pol7b..iiL  60),  and  the  name  of  which,  according 
to  Appian  (Amtib,  5),  was  Taurasia,  was  the  same 
that  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
recdved  from  him  the  name  of  Augusta.  The  only 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  is  during  the 
dvil  war  between  Othoani  Vitellius,  A.  d.  69,  when 
a  considerable  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  latter  (Tac  Hi$L  ii.  66);  but  we  leam  both 
from  Pliny  and  Tadtns,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
inscriptions,  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  empire. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Ptd. iiL  1.  §  35;  Gruter. In$cr, 
pp.  458.  8,  495.  5;  Mafid,  Mtu.  Voron,  pp.  209 
—233;  Millin.  Foy.  en  Piemoni,  voL  i.  p.  254.) 

The  name  of  Augusta  seems  to  have  been  gra* 
dually  dropped,  and  the  dty  itself  came  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  bdonged:  thus 
we  find  it  termed  in  the  Itineraries  sim^y  "  Tau- 
rini,"  firom  whence  comes  ito  modem  name  of  Torino 
or  TfMrin,  It  continued  after  the  fidl  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  became  the 
captal  of  Piedmont,  as  it  now  is  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.    With  the  excration  of  the  inscriptiotti 
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which  have  heen  mentioned  aboTe,  it  retains  no  Ttti- 
tiges  of  antiqnitj.  [E.  H.  B.1 

AUGUSTA  TREVIRORUM  (Trier,  or  7W»m, 
as  the  French  call  it),  a  torm  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moeel,  now  in  tiie  Prossian  territory.  It  was 
sometimes  simjdj  called  Augusta,  and  sometimes 
under  the  later  empire  Treviri,  whence  the  modem 
name  Trier.  Caesar  names  no  town  among  the 
Treviri.  Trier  is  the  Colonia  Treyurorum  of  Tadtus 
(^Hist.  iy.  62).  It  is  mentioned  bj  Mela  under  the 
name  of  Augusta  (iii.  2),  and  we  may  conclude  firom 
the  probable  period  of  Mela  that  it  was  settled  bj 
Augustus.  It  appears  from  Tadtus  {Hist  iv.  77), 
that  the  Roman  colonia  was  connected  with  the  op- 
poeite  bank  by  a  bridge,  as  the  modem  town  is ;  and 
this  suburb  was  called  Vicus  Voclaoni,  as  we  learn 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  oa  the  left  bank. 
Some  commentators  have  inoorrectij  supposed  that 
Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  this  bridge;  but  he  is 
speaking  of  bridging  the  Rhine.  The  walls  of  the 
town  are  also  mentiimed  by  Tacitus.  Ausonius, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  sera,  places  Treviri  fourth  in  his 
Hst  of  **  nobiles  urbes,"  a  nnk  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled from  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman 
coomianders  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  or  Caesars.  Fr(«n  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aent 
Trier  was  visited  by  the  empennrs,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  the  rq^ular  imperial  residence  in  this 
division  of  GaUia.  Trier  was  one  of  the  axtj  great 
towns  of  Gallia  which  were  taken  by  the  Franks 
and  the  Alemanni,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.  (FL  Voinscus, 
Probut,  c  13.)  The  restoration  of  Trier  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
from  A.  D.  306  to  A.  d.  331  frequentiy  resided  at 
Trier.  The  panegyric  attributed  to  the  rhetorician 
Eumenius,  pronounced  before  Constantine  at  Trier 
in  A.  D.  310,  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  rising 
again;  and  the  condusicm,  from  the  wcids  of  the 
panegyrist,  seems  to  be  that  Constantine  rebuilt  or 
repaired  the  walls  of  Trier.  He  may  have  oonsi- 
deiably  beautified  the  place,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
much,  after  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  Gomans. 
Eumenius  mentions  the  great  circus  of  Trier,  the 
basilicse,  and  the  forum,  as  royal  works.  The  city 
probably  reodved  other  embdlishments  after  the 
period  of  Constantine,  and  it  was  a  flourishing  place 
when  Ausonius  wrote.  It  had  establishments  for 
education,  and  a  mint.  Trier  stands  on  level  ground, 
surrounded  by  gentie  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
covered  with  vines,  as  th^  were  when  Ausonius 
Tidted  the  place. 

The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Moeel,  probably  the 
work  of  Agrippa,  existed  till  the  French  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  up.  All  that  now  remsins  of  the  original 
stracture  are  the  masdve  foundations  and  the  piers. 
The  arches  were  restored  in  1717 — 1720.  The 
blocks  of  the  andent  stracture  are  from  tax  to  nine 
feet  long,  three  £wt  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  with- 
out any  cement.  The  piers  are  on  an  average  66 
feet  high  and  21  wide.  There  are  dght  arches. 
The  bndge  is  690  feet  long  and  24  wide.  One  of 
the  dty  gates  remdns,  which  recent  excavations 
have  shown  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  walls  oS  the  dty. 
Hus  Porta  Martis  or  Porta  Nigra,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  a  odoBsal  work.  It  is  a  kind 
of  quadrangle  115  feet  long;  and  in  the  central  or 
pruidpal  port  it  is  47,  and  in  the  two  projecting 
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sides  67  feet  deep:  it  is  91  feet  high.  It  is  fbar 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  but  in  one  of  the  flanks 
<Nily  three  stories  remain.  There  ate  two  gateways 
in  the  central  part,  each  14  feet  wide;  and  over  the 
gateways  there  is  a  chamber  52  feet  long  snd  22  feet 
wide.  This  building  is  coostracted  of  great  blocks 
of  stone,  without  cement;  some  of  them  four  to  five 
feet  in  length,  and  others  frvm  seven  to  nine  feet 
long.  It  b  a  stracture  of  enomions  strength,  a  gi- 
gantic and  imposing  monument.  In  the  chambers 
there  is  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
and  about  Trier:  many  of  the  sculptures  are  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.  A  view  and  plan  of  the  Porta 
Nigra  are  given  in  the  DicUonarff  of  Antiqmtietf 
p.  943.  On  the  outside  of  the  present  town  are  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  indaded 
within  the  andent  walls.  The  longer  aiis  is  219 
feet,  and  the  shorter  155.  There  are  also  remaiiu 
of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which  are  constractcd  of 
limestone  and  rows  of  bricks  alternately,  except  the 
beautiful  arches,  which  are  entirely  of  brick.  These 
and  other  remdns  of  Trier  are  described  by  Wyttee- 
bach,  Recherches  sur  ks  AntigtUtet  Romai$teij  (fc., 
de  Treves  J  and  Fortchmigenj  &c. ;  and  also  by  other 
writers.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRICASTINORUM,  as  Pliny  (iii. 
4)  calls  it,  or  Augusta,  as  it  is  dm^y  called  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  was  on  the  road  between  Vdentia 
(  V<deiiice\  on  the  Rhone,and  DeaVoctmtiornm  {Die). 
It  b  said  to  be  Aoutt-en-Dioia,  on  the  Drome  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  department  of  Drvme. 
D^Anville  places  Augusta  Tricastinoram  at  SL  Fcml- 
iroie'Ch&teauXj  north  of  Orange;  and  the  Aogoflta 
of  the  Itineraries  at  Aomte.  There  are  said  to  be 
ooudderable  renuiins  at  Aouste.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRINOBANTUM.     [Lokdinium.] 

AUGUSTA  VAGIENNORUM  (Aftr»Arro  Bor 
7i«yK»y,  Ptol.;  an  inscription,  OrelL  76,  has  Auo. 
Bag.  for  Augusta  Bagicnnoram),  the  chief  dty  of 
the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Vagienni,  is  mentioned 
both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  the  former  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  importance.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Ptol.  ill  I.  §  35.)  But  though  the  name  would 
load  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Augustas, 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation,  nor  do  an- 
dent authors  afford  any  due  to  its  podtion.  It  was 
placed  by  D'Anville  at  Vioo,  near  Mondavi ;  but  a 
local  antiquarian,  Durandi,  has  satisfactorily  prored 
that  some  Roman  ruins  still  vidble  near  BeM  (a 
ooudderable  town  of  Piedmont,  dtnated  between  ttie 
vaUeys  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Shara,  about  12  miles 
frxnn  the  dte  of  Pdlentia)  are  those  of  Augusta 
Vagiennorum.  They  comprise  the  remains  u  an 
aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  other  bnilding^ 
and  cover  a  condderable  extent  of  ground.  The 
name  of  Bene  is  itsdf  probably  only  a  corraptian  of 
Boffieimay  the  form  of  the  ancient  name  which  is 
found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Durandi, 
Dele  Avfftuta  di  Vagienni,  Torino,  1769;  Miilin, 
Voy.  en  Pienumtf  voL  ii.  p.  50.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  VEROMANDUORUM,  the  diirf 
town  of  the  Veromandui,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (£.  G.  iL  4,  16).  The  name  of  Uiis  place  6nt 
occurs  in  Ptolemy ;  and  its  identity  wiUi  SL  (^len^ 
in  the  department  of  Aisne,  b  proved  by  the  Bomsn 
roads  from  Soittons,  AmienSf  and  Bavag,  iriiich  in- 
tersected here.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  VXNDELICORUMCA^To^oToOww- 
8fAiie£y:  Avgeburg),  the  capital  of  Vlndeh'da  or 
Baetia  Secunda,  dtuated  on  the  rivers  Ledi  (Licos) 
and  Werlach  (Vindo?>    It  waa  fooDdcd  by  Au- 
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f^nstis  about  A.  d.  14,  after  the  oonqnest  of  Baetia 
by  Drosns.  ThJB  is  no  doabt  the  place  to  which 
Tadtos  {Germ,  41)  applies  the  expression  '*  splen* 
didisaixna  Raetiae  provindae  oolonia."  Daring  the 
seoood  half  of  the  fourth  centurj  the  Bomana  with- 
drew their  garrison,  and  the  place  was  given  up  to 
the  Alemaami,  nnder  whom  it  soon  became  i^ain  a 
town  of  great  eminence.  (Sext.  Rnf.  10;  Ptol.  ii. 
12.  §  3;  comp.  Von  Basser,  Die  Bom.  Denkmaler 
m  Avgabwy,  1820.  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

AUGUSTOBONA.    [Tbioasseb.] 

AUGUSTOBBl'GA  {AiiyowrrSgptya:  £M.  An- 
gmtobrigenses).  1.  A  dtj  of  Lositania,  on  the  road 
from  Emerita  to  Toletmn,  56  M.  P.  from  the  former 
and  55  from  the  latter,  (/fm.  AnL  jk  438.)  It 
seems  to  oorrespond  to  Puente  de  ArgdtUpOj  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tagnsr  others  seek  it  at  ViUar 
Pedro90.    (Ukert,  vol.  iL  pL  1.  p.  396.) 

2.  A  dtj  of  the  Vettones  in  Lositania,  probablj 
near  Cmdad  Rodrigo.    (PtoL  ii.  5.  §  9.) 

It  b  nnoertain  which  of  the  above  is  the  stipen- 
diary town  of  Phny  (iv.  22.  s.  35.) 

3.  {AUka  ei  Muro^  near  Sorta)^  a  (Aty  of  the 
Pelendones,  in  Hiwpama  Tarraconensis,  23  M.  P. 
E.  of  Kmnantia,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugusta.  {Itin, 
AnL  p.  442;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  54;  Florez,  Esp,  Soffr. 
ToL  xiv.  p.  41 ;  B'Anville,  Mhu  de  lAcad,  det 
hmr.  ToL  xl.  p.  767 ;  Ukert,  id.  p.  454.)     [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTODUNUM.  [Bibracte.] 
AUGUSTODUKUS,  mentioned  m  the  Table,  is 
said  to  be  Ba^mx^  in  the  department  of  Cahados, 
as  the  Roman  milestcmes  prove  (Walckenaer,  Geog. 
4c.  vol.  i.  ppL  385,  396),  which  have  been  found  in 
the  ndghboorhood  of  BageuXj  with  the  name  Angns- 
todnrus  on  them.  D'Anvilk  identified  the  Araegenos 
of  the  Table  with  Bayeux.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTOHAGUS  (^SenNs),  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Caesaromagos 
{BemtoaUi)  and  Soessonae  {Sotsaoru),    In  the  No- 
titialmpem  the  Silvanectes  are  mentioned  as  be- 
long^ to  Bdgica  Secunda,  and  the  Civitas  Silva- 
ne^tom  is  mentkoed  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces 
of  Gallia.     The  name  Silvanectes  points  to  the  mo- 
dem SenStj  in  the  department  of  Oite,         [G.  L.] 
AUGUSTOMANA.     [Tricasses.] 
AUGUSTONE^ETUM  (A^ovotoW/utoO,  the 
diief  town  of  the  Arvemi,  which  Strabo  calls  Ne- 
moasns  (p.  191},  and  places  on  the  Loire;  bnt  he 
dther  placed  it  on  the  Loire  through  mistake,  or  by 
the  Looe  he  means  that  branch  ^  the  Loire  called 
the  Elaver  (AUier),     The  name  Augnstonemetum 
occure  in  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Table.     The  place  was 
afterwards  simply  called  Arvemi  (Amuiian.  xv.  11), 
though  in  the  passage  of  Ammianns  the  people  may 
be  meant.     It  seems  that  Pliny  (34,  c.  7),  when  he 
speaks  of  the  ooloesal  statue  of  Mercury  made  ^*  in 
dvitate  Galliae  Arvemis,"  must  mean  the  dty  and 
not  the  territory;  and  this,  as  D*AnviIle  observes 
{fiotice,  4^.\  is  singular,  because  the  practice  of 
giving  the  name  of  a  people  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
peoi^  did  not  come  in  use  until  after  Pliny's  time. 
Clermont^  in  the  Auoergne,  which  represents  Augus- 
tooemetum,  does  not  bear  dther  the  andent  name 
or  the  name  ci  the  people,  bnt  the  identity  is  certain. 
An  old  Latin  historian  of  Pippin,  quoted  by  IVAn- 
vilfe,  makes  the    '*  urbs  Arvema "  and   **  Clams 
KoQs,"  that  is  Clermonty  identical;  and  Aimoin  also 
s|«aks  of  ^'Arvemis  quae  Clarus  mons  dicitur." 
f'iermoiU  Femmd,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
^*^  de  D&me,  i»  on  a  small  stream  whidi  flows  into 
thtAiUer.  [G.L.] 
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AUQUSTOKITUM  iKtrfown6pnov),  the  capital 
of  the  Lemovices,  a  Gallic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arvemi  on  the  west.  In  the  Table,  Angus- 
toritum  is  abbreviated  or  cormpted  into  Ausrito. 
The  Anton.  Itin.  between  Bnrdigala,  Bordeaux^  and 
Argentomagus,  ArgetUon^  agrees  with  the  modem 
measurements,  and  determines  the  position  of  An- 
gustoritum  to  be  JAmoget,  the  former  capital  of  the 
LvaMti/^  [G.  L.] 

AULAEI  TICHOS  or  CASTBUM  (A&Ao/ov 
rcixos:  KvTvdertt')^  a  Thracian  town  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  south  of  ApoUonia.  (Arrian,  Peripl, 
p.  24.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  lliera,  men- 
tioned in  the  Tabul.  Pouting.,  and  as  the  Theras 
Chorion  in  the  Periplns  Anonymus  (p.  14).    [L.  S.  J 

AULEBCI,  appears  to  be  a  generic  name,  which 
included  several  Celtic  tribes.  Caesar  (£.  G.  ii.  34) 
names  the  Anlerd  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other 
maritime  states  In  B,  G.  vii.  75,  he  enumerates, 
among  the  clients  of  the  Aedui,  the  Aulerd  Bran- 
novices  and  Brannovii,  as  the  common  text  stands ; 
but  the  names  in  this  chapter  of  Caesar  are  conrupt, 
and  **  Brannovii "  does  not  appear  to  be  genuine.  If 
the  name  Aulerd  Brannovices  ia  genuine  in  vii.  75, 
this  branch  of  the  Anlerci,  which  was  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  must  be  distinguished  from  thocte  An- 
lerd who  were  situated  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 
the  Ldre,  and  separated  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Se- 
nones,  Camutes,  and  Bituri(;cs  Cubi. 

Again,  in  vii.  75,  Caesar  mentions  the  Aulerci 
Cenomoni  and  the  Aulerd  Eburones,  as  the  text 
stands;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  Eburones 
we  must  read  Eburovices,  as  in  B,G.  in.  17.  In 
this  chapter  (vii.  75)  Caesar  also  mentions  the  mari- 
time states  (ii.  34)  under  the  name  of  the  Armoric 
states;  bnt  his  list  does  not  agree  ^ith  the  list  in 
ii.  34,  and  it  does  not  contain  tlie  Anlerci.  Caesar 
(iii.  17)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Diablintcs  or  Diablintres, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the  generic  name  of  Aulerci. 
It  seems,  then,  ^at  Aulerd  was  a  general  name 
under  which  several  tribes  were  included  [Ce2(o> 

HANI,  DlABLI2(TES,  EbUROVICES].  [G.  L.J 

AULIS  (AbKls:  Eth,  KhKA^in.fem.  Av'AiSti),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled, when  they  were  about  to  sail  against  Troy. 
Strabo  says  that  the  harbour  of  Aulis  could  only 
hold  fifty  ships,  and  that  therefore  the  Grecian  fleet 
must  have  aai>embled  in  the  large  port  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood,  called  /3a0i»r  Kni^v.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 
Livy  states  (xlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  distant  throe 
miles  from  Chalcis.  Aulid  appears  to  have  stood 
upon  a  rocky  hdght,  since  it  ia  called  by  Homer  (JL 
ii.  303)  AvAls  Tcr^co-ira,  and  by  Strabo  (/.  c.)  wf- 
rp&lis  x^P^^-  These  statements  agree  with  the 
position  assigned  to  Aulis  by  modem  travellers. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Chalds  on  the  Boeotian 
coast  are  "  two  bays  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rocky  peninsula;  the  northern  is  small  and  winding, 
the  southern  spreads  out  at  the  end  of  a  channel 
into  a  large  drcnlar  basin.  The  latter  harbour,  as 
well  as  a  village  situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of 
it,  is  called  Va<Ay,  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
fiaBifs  \ifi.^r "  (Leake.)  We  may  therefore  con* 
dude  that  Aulis  was  situated  on  the  rocky  penin- 
sula between  these  two  bays. 

Aulis  was  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  It  b 
called  a  Ktifiri  by  Strabo.  In  the  time  of  Pausanioa 
it  had  only  a  few  inhabitants,  who  were  potters.  Its 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  Agamemn<Mi  is  said  to 
have  founded,  vras  still  standing  when  Pausaniaa 
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Tisited  the  place.  (Dicaearch.  88;  Patu.  ix.  19. 
§  6,  seq. ;  PUn.  iv,  7.  s.  12 ;  IxakOy  Northern  Greece^ 
Tol.  iL  p.  262,  seq. ;  Wordswcnth,  Athms  and  Attica, 
p.  4,  seq.) 

AULOCRENAE,  "a  yaUej  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Apamia  (Cibotos)  for  those  who  are  going  to 
Phrygia."  (PUn.  y.  29.)  "  The  Marsyas,"  says 
Pliny,  '*  rises  and  is  soon  hidden  in  the  place  where 
Marsyas  contended  with  Apollo  on  the  pipe  in  Aulo- 
crenae;"  whence,  perhaps,  the  place  derives  its  name 
from  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Mmnsyas,  as  it  means 
the  fountains  of  the  pipe.  Strabo  describes  the  Mar- 
syas and  Maeander  as  rising,  according  to  report,  in 
one  lake  above  Celaenae,  which  produces  reeds 
adapted  for  making  month-pieces  for  pipes;  he  gives 
no  name  to  the  lake.  Pliny  (zvi.  44)  says,  "  We 
have  mentioned  the  tract  ^regio)  Aulocrene,  through 
which  a  man  passes  from  Apamia  into  Phxygia; 
there  a  plane  tree  is  shown  from  which  Marsyas  was 
suspended,  after  being  vanquished  by  Apollo."  But 
Pliny  has  not  mentioned  t^  *^  regio  Anlocrene  "  be- 
fore; and  the  passage  to  which  he  refers  (v.  29), 
and  which  is  here  literally  rendered,  is  not  quite 
clear.  But  he  has  mentioned,  in  another  passage 
(v.  29),  a  lake  on  a  mountain  Aulocrene,  in  which 
Uie  Maeander  rises.  Hamilton  (^ResearcheSy  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  498)  found  near  Denmr  (Apameia  Ci- 
botus),  a  lake  nearly  two  miles  in  droumferenoe, 
full  of  reeds  and  m^es,  which  he  considen  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Maeander,  and  also  to  be  the  lake 
described  by  Pliny  on  the  Mons  Aulocrene.  But 
the  Aulocrenae  he  oonsiderB  to  be  in  the  plain  of 
Domhai,  Thus  Pliny  mentions  a  "  regio  Aulocrene," 
a  *^  mons  Aulocrene,"  and  a  valley  (convallis)  Aulo- 
crenae.    [Maeander.]  [6.  L.] 

AULOCBE'NE.    [Aulocrenae.] 

AULON  {hbUni),  a  hollow  between  hills  or 
banks,  was  the  name  given  to  many  such  districts, 
and  to  places  situated  in  them. 

1.  A  valley  in  the  north-west  of  Messenia,  npon 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  and  through  which 
there  was  a  route  into  the  Lepreatis.  Pausanias 
speaks  of  "  a  temple  of  Asclepius  Aulonius  in  what 
is  called  Aulon,"  which  he  places  near  the  river 
Neda;  but  whether  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Anion  is  tmcertain.  The  French  Commission  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  town  of  this  name,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  which  conducts  from  Cypa- 
rissia  to  the  month  of  the  Neda,  and  believe  that  its 
position  is  marked  by  some  rums  near  the  sea  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cyparissus.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  350;  Xen.  Hdl,  iii.  2.  §  25,  iii.  3.  §  8; 
Polyaen.  ii.  14 ;  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  7 ;  Leake,  Jlforeo, 
vol.  i.  p.  484;  Boblaye,  Recherckes,  &c  p.  116.) 

2.  In  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  a  day's 
march  from  the  Chalcidian  Amae.  (Thuc.  iv.  103.) 
Leake  (^Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  170)  regards 
it  as  simply  the  name  of  the  pass,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe  flow  by  means  of  a  river 
into  the  Strymonic  gulf;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a  pUoe  in  this  pass.  In  later 
times  at  all  events  there  was  a  town  called  Ankn, 
since  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  cities 
restored  by  Justinian.    (i>s  Aedif.  iv.  4.) 

8.  A  small  place  in  Attica  in  the  mining  district 
of  Laurium.     [Lauriux.] 

4.  {VaUona),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Dlyriomn 
between  ApoUonia  and  Oricum,  a  little  south  of  the 
Aoos,  and  on  a  deep  bay.  (PtoL  iiL  13.  §  8;  Tab. 
Pent;  HierocL) 

AULON|  A  hill  in  the  Dcighbooihood  of  Tarentnmy 
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notioed  by  Horace  for  the  ezcellenoe  and  abandsDos 
of  its  wine.    Martial  also  speaks  of  it  as  producing 
excellent  wine  as  well  as  wool,  for  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Taientum  was  famous.  (Hor.  Carm. 
ii.  6.  18;  MarL  ziiL  125.)    Its  site  stiU  retains  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  fanner  respect :  it  is  now 
called  MonU  Mehne  (probably  a  corrnptian  of  An- 
yone), a  sloping  ridge  <»i  the  sea  shore  about  digfat 
miles  S£.  of  Tarentum.   (Bomanelli,  voL  i.  p.  295; 
Cardncci,  DeHsie  Tarantkte,  p.  269.)     [E.  H.  B.] 
AULON  {'AuMk".  EUGMr),  the  name  gim 
by  die  ancients  to  the  great  vaUey  through  whkh 
the  Jordan  flows  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
to  its  continuation  quite  across  the  whole  length  of 
tbe  Dead  Sea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond.    It 
signifies  a  depressed  tract  of  plain,  usually  between 
two  mountains,  and  oorresponds  with  the  Gkor  of 
the  Arabian  writers.  (Ediisi  par  Jaubert,  pp.  337, 
338;  Abul£  Tab,  Syr.  pp.  8,  9;  Schulten's  Index 
Vit,  Salad.  §,  v,  Algaumm^     Accordiqg  to  Enae- 
bius  its  extreme  limits  are  Mt  Libanus,  and  the 
Desert  of  Paran,  in  Arabia  Petiaea.    Burkhardt 
(TVoe.  p.  344)  describes  the  course  of  the  valley 
in  the  upper  end,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  as  running 
from  N.  by  £.  to  &  by  W.,  and  as  about  two  boon 
broad.     The  plain  through  which  the  river  flows  is 
for  the  most  part  barren,  without  trees  or  verdure; 
the  diffii  and  slopes  of  the  river -uplands  present  a 
wild  and  cheerless  aspect.     Opp«nte  to  Jericho  its 
genoal  course  is  the  same,  bnt  the  deft  which  forms 
the  valley  widens,  and  the  river  flows  through  the 
broad  plain  which  b  called  on  the  W.  "  the  Plain  of 
Jericho,"  on  the  £.  "  the  Plain  of  Moab."    Jose- 
phus  speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing  throngh  a 
desert  (JB,  J.  iii.  10.  §  7,  iv.  8.  §  2),  and  it  preserves 
this  character  to  the  present  day.     The  low  bed  of 
the  river,  the  absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary 
streams,  have  combined  to  produce  this  result.  The 
part  of  the  valley  which  is  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
not  yet  been  suflSciently  explored.     The  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  may  be  oonadered  as  one 
of  those  long  fissum  which  occur  frequently  among 
limestone  mountains,  and  has  given  to  Palestine  its 
remarkable  configuration.    And  it  has  been  infiened 
that  the  phenomenon  is  referable  to  rolcanio  acti<Hi, 
of  which  the  country  around  exhibits  frequent  traces. 
(Robinson,  Pakstme,  vol.  u.  pp.  215,  258,  305-, 
Yon  Baumer*s  Paksiina,  p.  56;  Beland,  PaJaesL 
p.  364;  Bosenmfiller,  BibL  AU,  voL  ii.  pt  1.  pw 
146 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde  West  Atieit,  voL  xv.  pw  481.) 

2.  In  Syria.     [Coeue  Sybia.] 

3.  A  town  in  Crete  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Episcopal  See  of  Aulopotanraa* 
(Ck>melius,  Creta  Saisra,  vol.  L  p.  233.)  Aooordiug 
to  Hoeck  (JTreta,  vol.  i.  p.  431)  it  is  represented  by 
a  place  called  AiUon,  S.  of  Retkno,       \1L  B.  J.] 

AURANITIS.     [Haurak.] 

AURA'SIUS  MONS  {rh  A^pduruHf  ipos:  JM 
Awre$»),  a  mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  &  of 
Numidia,  below  the  city  of  Lambesa.  It  forms  the 
SB.  extremity  of  the  so-called  Mddle  Atlas,  which 
it  connects  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
[Atlas.]  It  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  basin  of  the  hke  Tritonis  (Afelrtr)  from  those 
which  flow  N£.  into  the  baain  of  the  Bagndas. 
(Procop.  B.  F.  ii.  13,  19,  Aedif.  vi.  7.)  It  •?- 
pean  to  be  the  Audns  Mona  of  fuAemj  Orl  aS^Sv 
hpos,  iv.  3.  §  16).  [P.  &] 

AUREA  CHERSONESUS  (^  xP^irii  X*9^ 
<r<»),  in  India  extra  Gangem,  is  sappoeed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.    Then  is  also 
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tn  Auca  Begio  (i^  xp^r^  X^)  ^  ^^  V^  ^  ^ 
irarid.    For  particokTSf  see  iWdia,  [P.  S.] 

AUREUANOBUM  URBS  or  GIVITAS.    [Gb- 

XABUM.] 

JIUBOI,  a  dtj  of  HispanU  Baetio,  mentioDed  in 
on  izwcriptioD,  Mmncxpiuif  Flativm  Auboxta- 
vuic.  (Mnratori,  p.  1103,  Na  6.)  Ukert  rapposet 
it  to  be  Jam  (vd.  IL  pt  1.  p.  870).         [P.  &] 

AURINX,  a  dtj  in  the  &  of  Hispania,  not  fiur 
finim  Mnnda  (lir.  zzzr.  42);  doabtless  the  same 
phoe  aa  Oringis,  <n  the  confines  of  the  Melesaes, 
whieh  Haadmbal  made  hia  head  qnarters  agamst 
Sdpio,  B.  c.  207.  It  was  at  that  time  the  meet 
wealthj  dty  of  the  district,  and  had  a  fertile  terri- 
tory, and  silver  mines  worked  bj  the  natives.  (Liv. 
xxriiL  3.)  PKnj  mentions  it,  with  a  slight  difier- 
eace  of  fiinn,  Oningis,  among  the  oppida  sHpe»diaria 
of  the  conTentoa  Astigitanns.  (Liv.  ilL  1.  s.  3.) 
Ukert  plaoes  it  between  Monclova  and  Ximena  d$ 
la  Frtmtera  (toL  iL  pt  1.  p.  359).  [P.  S.] 

AURUNG  A,  the  capital  or  metropolis  of  the  little 
mrmnfaiifi  tribe  of  the  Aonmd,  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  that  name  [AuRUiici],  was  dtnated  on  one 
of  the  sommita  of  ma  Tdcanic  gronp  of  monnt«ns, 
whidi  rise  abore  the  plains  of  Campania,  near 
Socssa  and  Teamun.    Its  name  is  foimd  onlj  in 
Festns  (r.  ^nsoata),  who  tells  ns  it  was  founded 
bj  AnsoD,  the  son  of  Uljsses  and  Ciree;  but  Livj 
deurly  aUndes  to  its  existence,  thongh  without  men- 
tioning the  name.    He  tdb  ns,  that  in  b.o.  337, 
the  Anmnd,  being  hard  pressed  hj  their  neigh- 
boon  the  Sdidni,  shandoned  their  aty^  and  took 
leftige  at  Soessa,  which  thej  fortified;  and  that 
tftejr  amaaU  dty  was  destrojed  by  the  Sididni. 
(Ut.  Tiii.  15.)    It  was  never  rebnilt,  and  hence  no 
snfaeeqnent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but  some  vestiges 
of  it  have  been  disoovered  on  the  summit  of  a  nar- 
row moontain  ridge,  now  called  La  Serra,  or  La 
Ccrtmdkk,   about  5    nnles    N.  of  Snessa,  where 
there  are  some  fragments  of  the  andent  walls,  and 
masBve  snbatnictioDs,  probably  those  of  a  temple. 
The  hiH  on  which  it  stood  forms  part  of  the  outer 
edge^  er  encircBng  ridge  of  an  andent  vdcanic 
crater,  the  highest  point  of  which,  called  the  Monte 
di  Sta  Croee,  attains  an  elevation  of  8,200  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  must 
have  been,  like  that  of  Alba  Longa,  a  long  and  nar- 
row jintean.  on  the  summit  of  tlids  ridge.     It  is  to 
this  elevated  position  that  VirgU  alludes.     ("  2>e 
eoiitbue  aUU  Anmnd  misers  patres,**    ^en.  vii. 
727.)     For  the  description  of  the  remains  and  site 
of  the  andent  city,    see   Abeken,  Ann,  d.  InsL 
1839,  p.    199 — 206,  and  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes, 
p.175 — 178.     Soessa  was  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Anrunca,  and  hence  Juvenal  (i.  20) 
terms   Ladlins,  who  was  a  native  of  that  dty, 
"  Anmscae  alumnus.*  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADRUNCI  (AHpouTirof),  is  the  name  given  by 
Roman  writeta  to  an  ancient  race  or  nation  of  Italy. 
It  appean  certain  that  it  was  originally  the  appel- 
lation given  bj  them  to  the  people  called  Ausones 
by  the  Greeks:  indeed,  the  two  names  are  merely 
difierent  forms  of  the  same,  with  the  change  so  com- 
mon in  Latin  of  the  s  into  the  r.  (Anrunci»=  Au- 
nmidsssAnrnnissAusunL)  The  identity  of  the 
two  is  distinctly  asserted  \ij  Servius  {ad  Aen.  vii. 
727),  and  cleariy  impUed  by  Dion  Cassius  (Fr.  2), 
where  he  says,  that  the  name  of  Ausonia  was  pro- 
perly applied  only  to  the  land  of  the  Anruncans, 
between  the  Volsciana  and  the  Campanians.  In  like 
BMumer  Fcatas  («•  v.  Avtonia)  makes  the  mythical 
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hero  AnsofB  the  founder  of  the  dty  of  Anrunca. 
Servius  terms  the  Anmnd  one  of  the  most  andent 
nations  of  Italy  (ad  Aen.  vii.  206);  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  much 
more  powerful  and  widely  spread  than  we  subse- 
quentiy  find  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
name  vras  ever  emfdoyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  vague 
and  extensive  sense  in  which  that  of  Ansones  was 
used  by  the  Greeks.     [Ausones.] 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  the 
two  names  of  Anmnd  and  Ausones  had  assumed  a 
distinct  signification,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  two 
petty  nations,  evidently  mere  subdivisions  of  the  same 
great  race,  both  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium 
and  Campania;  the  Ausones  on  the  W.  of  the  Liris, 
extending  finom  thence  to  the  mountains  of  the  Vol- 
sdans;  the  Anruncans,  on  the  other  hand,  bdng 
confined  to  the  detached  group  of  volcanic  mountains 
now  called  MotUe  di  Sta  Croce,  or  Socca  Afonjha, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  tc^ether  with  the  hills 
that  slope  from  thence  towards  the  sea.  Thdr  an- 
dent stronghold  or  metropolis,  Aubumca,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  Suessa, 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  capital,  was  on 
its  southp-westem  slope,  commanding  the  fertile  plains 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  On  the  £.  and  S.  they  bor- 
dered closely  on  the  Sididni  of  Teanum  and  the 
people  of  Cales,  who,  according  to  Livy  (viii.  16), 
were  also  of  Ansonian  race,  but  were  politically  dis- 
tinct from  the  Anruncans.  Virgil  evidentiy  regards 
these  hills  as  the  original  abode  of  the  Aumncan 
race  (ilea,  vii  727),  and  speaks  of  them  as  merely 
a  petty  people.  But  the  first  occasion  on  which 
they  appear  in  Roman  history  exhibits  them  in  a 
very  difierent  light,  as  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
who  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Latium. 

Thus,  in  B.0  503,  we  find  the  Latin  dties  of 
Cora  and  Pomeha  "  revolting  to  the  Aumnci,"  and 
these  powerful  neighbours  supporting  them  with  a 
large  army  against  the  infimt  republic.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
17.)  And  a  few  years  later  the  Aumncans  took 
up  arms  as  allies  of  the  Volscians,  and  advanced 
with  their  army  as  for  as  Arida,  where  they  fought 
a  great  battle  with  the  Roman  consul  Servilins. 
(Id.  ii.  26 ;  Dionys,  vi.  32.)  On  this  occasion  they 
are  termed  by  IMonysius  a  warlike  people  of  great 
strength  and  fierceness,  who  occujned  the  fairest 
plains  of  Campania;  so  that  it  seems  certaui  the 
name  is  here  used  as  induding  the  people  to  whom 
the  name  of  Ausones  Cin  its  more  limited  sense)  is 
afterwards  applied.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
the  Aumncans  does  not  again  occur  till  b.  c.  344, 
when  it  is  evident  that  Livy  is  speaking  only  of  the 
petty  people  who  inhabited  the  mountain  of  Bocea 
M&nfna^  who  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  suh- 
mission  without  difficulty.  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  A  few 
years  later  (b.  c.  337)  they  were  compelled  by  the 
attacks  of  tiieir  neighbours  the  Sididni,  to  apply  for 
aid  to  Rome,  and  meanwhile  abandoned  their  strong- 
bold  on  the  mountain  and  established  themselves  in 
thdr  new  city  of  Suessa.  (Id.  viii.  15.)  Ko  mention 
of  thdr  name  is  found  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
Romans  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  as  in  b.  c.  313  a 
Roman  colony  was  established  at  Suessa  (Liv.  ix. 
28),  their  national  existence  must  have  been  thence- 
forth at  an  end.  Thdr  territory  was  subsequently 
included  in  Campania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSA  (Af?<ro),  the  chief  dty  of  the  Aubbtahi, 
was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Ausona  and  Vicna 
Ansonensis,  Ftc  dt  Osane,  whence  its  modem  name 
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of  Vique^  or  Vich.  It  lies  W.  of  Gerona,  on  a  S. 
tributary  of  the  Ter^  the  ancient  Alba.  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
8.  4;  PtoL  iL  6.  §  70;  Idarca,  Hi^.  U.  22,  p.  191.) 
There  is  a  coin  with  the  inscription  AusA ;  bat  it 
is  probablj  sporioos.  (Eckhel,  yoI.  i.  p.  35 ;  Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  29 ;  Sestini,  Lettere,  vol.  ix.  praef.,  Med. 
Isp.  p.  104;  Ukort,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  426.)     [P.  S.] 

AUSARA  (Atfo-apa).  1.  A  city  of  the  Sacha- 
litae  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  (PtoL  vL  7.  §  ll), 
in  the  modem  district  of  Mahrah:  probably  the 
capital  of  Pliny's  Aosaritae  (vi  28.  a.  32),  from 
which  apparently  a  pecoliar  kind  of  incense  enome- 
rated  by  him  (xil  25.  s.  16)  derived  its  name. 
Forster  identifies  it  with  RM-<U-Sair.  (^Gtog.  of 
Arabia^  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.) 

2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  enumerated  among  the  inland  cities  of 
Arabia  Felix  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  30),  and  placed  by 
him  in  long.  71°,  lat.  25^  SO',  which  Forster  finds 
in  the  modem  town  of  Zarfa^  in  the  Hediaz.  (Ibid. 
voL  ii.  pp.  127, 130.)  [G.  W.] 

AUSOHI'SAE  (A6<rx(<roi,  Herod,  iv.  171;  Ai)- 
(rx'Tat,  Apoliod.  ap.  Steph.  B. ;  Aixurok^  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  42;  AOxtTOi,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  21;  A^x^^i  Nonn. 
Diony:  xiii.  375),  a  Libyan  people  in  Gyrenaica, 
W.  of  the  AsBTSTAB,  extending  S.  of  Barca  as  fiur 
W.  as  the  Hesperides  (aft  Berbnicb),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Ptolemy  alone  places  them 
in  Marmarica. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  remains 
of  forts,  of  an  extremely  ancient  style  of  building, 
which  are  fully  described  by  Barth,  who  regards 
them  as  works  of  the  Auschisae,  and  fortifies  his 
opinion  by  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iv.  1),  that  it 
was  the  common  custom  of  the  Libyan  tribes  to 
build  forts.  (Boochey,  Proceedings  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  explore  the  N,  coast  of  Africa^  pp.  251, 


252;  Barth,  Wcmdervatgen^  &c.  p.  354.) 
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AUSGI  ((Ai^o-Ktot),  also  Auscenses,  one  of  the 
nations  of  Aquitania  who  submitted  to  Gaesar's 
legatus,  P.  Crassus,  in  B.C.  56.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
says  that  they  had  the  Latinitas  at  the  time  ^en 
he  wrote.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  the  Ausci  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Aquitanian  nations.  Their  terri- 
tory was  fertile.  The  position  of  the  Ausci  is  de- 
termined by  that  of  Auch^  txc  Augusta  Auscoraro, 
their  chief  town;  and  their  territory  may  be  repre- 
sented pretty  nearly  by  the  French  department  of 
Gers.    [Augusta  Ausoorum.]  [G.  L.] 

AUSENSES  ('Av(rc<s),  a  Libyan  people,  in  North 
Africa,  dwelling  about  the  lidce  Tritonis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  next  to  the  Machlyes. 
The  Machlyes  were  on  the  &  side  of  the  lake,  and 
tlie  Ausenses  on  the  N.  (E.  and  W.  respectively, 
according  to  the  view  of  Herodotus),  the  river  Triton 
bein;T  the  boundary  between  them :  the  latter  people, 
therefore,  were  in  the  S.  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Byzacena.  (Herod,  iv.  180.)  Herodotus 
makes  them  the  last  of  the  nomade  peoples  towards 
the  W.,  their  neighbours  on  that  side,  the  Maxybs, 
being  an  agricultural  people.  (Herod,  iv.  191 :  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  notice  Renneirs  allusion  to,  and 
obviously  correct  solution  of,  an  inconsistency  which 
the  hypercritic  may  fiincy  between  this  passage  and 
c.  186 :  Rennell,  Geoff.  to  Herod,  vol.  iL  p.  302.)  *'  The 
Machlyes,"  says  Herodotus,  "wear  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  but  the  Ausenses  on  the  front 
The  Ausenses  celebrated  a  yearly  festival  of  Athena, 
whom  they  claimed  as  their  native  goddess,  in  which 
their  virgins  wore  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
Iboght  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  those 
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wlio  died  of  their  wounds  were  esleoned  not  true 
virgins.  The  combat  was  preceded  by  a  procession, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  of  the  virgins  was  deco- 
rated with  a  Corinthian  helmet  and  a  full  suit  of 
Givcian  armour,  and  was  drawn  machariot  nwpd 
the  lake."  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  7.)  Bespecting  the  sup- 
posed oonnectaon  of  the  locality  with  the  worship  of 
Athena,  see  Tritom. 

The  Ausenses  are  supposed  by  Pacho  (Foyo^ 
dans  la  Marmarique,  &c.)  to  be  the  same  people  as 
the  AuBurii,  who  are  mentiooed  by  Synestos  as 
devastating  Cyrenaica  in  the  6th  oentoiy.  (BShr, 
ad  Herod.  I  c)  [P.  S.] 

AUSER  or  AUSAB  (Altrop,  Strab.:  Serckio\ 
a  considerable  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  and  flowing  near 
the  city  of  Luca,  is  evidently  the  same  with  the 
modem  Serchio^  though  that  river  now  flows  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a  separate  mouth,  seven 
miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Amo^  while  all  ancient 
writers  represent  the  Auaer  as  falling  into  the  Araus. 
The  city  of  Pisae  was  situated  at  the  point  of  their 
junction :  and  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  was 
said  to  give  rise  to  a  violent  agitation  of  their  waters. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222 ;  Pluu  iiL  5.  s.  8 ;  ButU.  Itin.  L  566.) 
The  Auser  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
oour&e  till  about  the  12th  century;  but  the  exact 
period  of  the  change  is  unknown;  the  whole  space 
between  it  and  the  Amus,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  is  so  flat  and  low  that  it  is  said  that  their 
waters  still  oonunnnicate  doxiog  great  floods.  A 
canal  or  ditch  between  the  two  streams  still  retained 
the  name  of  Otari  in  the  days  of  Gluverins.  The 
modem  name  of  Serchio  is  supposed  to  be  a  oor- 
raption  of  Auaerculus,  a  form  which  is  found  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  462; 
Mailer,  JE:<rttfiE;er,  p.  213;  Targioni-Tozzetti,FMi^^* 
in  Toscana,  voL  u.  pu  146—178.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'SERE  (Fetsahf),  a  river  of  TripoUtana,  in 
Africa  Propria.  (Tab.  Pent)  [P.  S.] 

AUSETA'NI  (Ai|9i|rayot,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  70),  one 
of  the  small  peoples  in  the  extreme  NE.  of  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Ciolo- 
hma.  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  places  them  (mtus  re- 
cedenies  radice  Pyrenaet)  W.  of  the  Lalstani 
and  l2n>iOBTBS,  and  £.  of  the  Lacetani  and 
Cbrretaki.  Ptolemy  (I.  c.)  places  the  Cerretani 
furthest  to  the  E.,  and  next  to  them  the  Ausetani. 
Their  position  is  fixed  by  that  of  their  chief  cities 
AusA  and  Gbrukda  ((?erona),  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  7Vr,  the  ancient  Alba.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  Tarraoo  passed  through 
their  territory.  Under  the  Roman  empire  they 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Tarraoo.  Of  their 
cities,  AusA  and  Gbrunda  had  the  jug  LaOituM 
(Plin.  2.C.);  and  BaecuU  (Bauco^Xa,  PtoL  Lc: 
Eth.  Bacculonenses,  Plin.)  was  a  civitat  st^>ert' 
diaria.  Ptolemy  also  mentions  Aquae  Galidae 
CTSara  ^tp/Ad:  prob.  BaHolat),  between  Ausa 
and  Gerunda:  it  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tUpendarU 
Aquicaldetues  of  Pliny  {L  c.) 

The  Ausetani  are  several  tunes  mentioned  by 
livy :  as  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning 
of  die  second  Punic  War  (xxi.  23);  reoonqnerod  by 
Scipio  (c  61);  taking  part  in  the  revolt  of  Indibilis, 
b.  c.  205  (xxix.  2,  et  seq.),  and  the  war  of  the 
Emporiae,  b.  a  195  (xxxiv.  20 :  see  also  xxxix. 
56,  and  Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  60.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSOBA,  in  IreUnd,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  4)  as  the  third  river  fixxn  the  Boreum  promon- 
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'  toimn  [Borbum],  and  as  doe  north  of  the  Sena. 
As  it  is  mora  certain  that  the  Sena  is  the  l^umnon 
than  that  the  northern  promontory  is  MeUin  ff^ad, 
the  oatlefc  of  Loch  Corrib  in  GaUcajf  Bay  best  Buits 
the  somewhat  eqaivocal  condition  of  the  river 
Adsi^  [R.  G.  L.] 

AITSONA,  a  city  of  Latiom,  in  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  of  that  term,  but  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  one  ci  the  three  cities  possessed  by  the 
tribe  of  the  Ausones.  Its  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  ance  their  chief  city  or  metropolis;  but 
it  is  only  once  mentiooed  in  history-— during  the  se- 
cond Samnite  war,  when  the  Aus<»uaxis  having  re- 
Tolted  from  the  Romans,  all  their  three  cities  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consuls,  and 
their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
(Uv.  iz.  25.)  No  subsequent  notice  is  found  of 
Aosooa;  bat  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  baz^  of  the  little  river  stiU  called  AtuenU, 
which  flows  into  the  Liris,  near  its  mouth.  The 
phun  belowr  the  modem  village  of  Le  FraUe^  near 
the  sources  of  this  little  stream,  is  still  known  as 
the  Picmo  deU^  AtueaUf  and  some  remains  of  a 
Boroan  town  have  been  discovered  here.  (Romanelli, 
V(^iiLp.438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AITSONES  (Alfcroves)  is  the  name  given  by 
Greek  writers  to  one  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races 
that  inhabited  Central  Italy.  The  usage  of  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  all  these  national  appellations  is 
very  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ausones  or 
Ansooians.  Bat  notwithstanduig  this  uncertainty, 
8(Hne  points  appear  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out 
ooDceming  tbcsn. 

I.  The  AuscHuans  were  either  identical  with  the 

Opicans  or  Oacans,  or  were  at  least  a  part  of  the 

same  race  and  fuxulj.    Aristotle  ezpre^y  tells  us 

{Pol  vil  10),  that  the  part  of  Italy  towards  Tyrrhe- 

ma  was  inhabited  by  the  Opicans, "  who  were  called, 

both  formerly  and  in  his  time,  by  the  additional 

name  of  Ausoues."     Antiochus  of  Syracuse  also 

said,  that  Campania  was  at  first  occupied  by  the 

Opicans,  '*  who  were  also  called  Ausonians."    {AtU. 

ap.  Strab.  y.  p^  242.)     Polybius,  on  the  contnuy, 

appears  to  bsve  regarded  the  two  nations  as  diflbreiit, 

and  spoke  c£  Campania  as  inhabited  by  the  Au- 

scnians  am/ Opicans;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 

prove  that  thc^  were  really  distinct,  for  we  find  in 

the  same  manner  the  Opicans  and  Oscans  mentioned 

by  some  writers  as  if  they  were  two  difierent  nations 

(Stiab.  L  c),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

these  are  merely  forms  of  the  same  name.    Heca- 

taeos  also  appesars  to  have  held  the  same  view  vrith 

Aiitiochus,  as  lie  called  Nola  in  Campania  "  a  dty 

of  the  Aosooes  "  (op.  Steph.  B,  $.  v,  Nc^Aa). 

2.  The  Ausones  of  the  Greeks  were  the  same 
people  who  were  termed  Aurunci  by  the  Romans : 
the  proofs  of  the  original  identity  of  the  two  have 
been  already  given  under  Aurukci.  But  at  a  later 
period  the  two  appellations  were  distinguished  and 
applied  to  two  separate  tribes  or  nations. 

3.  The  name  oi  Ausones,  in  this  restricted  and 
later  sense  of  tiie  term,  is  confined  to  a  petty  nation 
on  the  borders  of  LaUum  and  Campania.  In  one 
passage  Livy  speaks  of  Cales  as  their  chief  city; 
but  a  little  later  he  tells  us  that  they  had  three 
cities,  Ausona,  Iklintamae,  and  Vescia,  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  plains  bordering 
<n  the  Liris,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Liv.  viii.  16, 
iz.  25.)  At  this  period  they  were  certainly  an  in~ 
roQsiderable  tribe,  and  were  able  to  offer  but  little 
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resistanoe  to  the  Roman  arms.  Theur  dty  of  Cales 
was  captured,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  a  Roman 
oolcmy,  B.  c.  333;  and  though  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  success  of  the  Samnites  at  Lantulae  in- 
duced them  to  take  up  arms  again,  their  three 
remaining  towns  were  easily  reduced  by  the  Roman 
consuls,  uod  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  On 
this  ooca8i(m  Livy  tells  us  (iz.  25)  that  "  the  Au« 
sooian  nation  was  destroyed;'*  it  is  certain  that  its 
name  does  not  again  appear  is  history,  and  is  only 
noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  9)  among  the  extinct 
races  which  had  formerly  inhabited  Latium. 

But  however  inconsiderable  the  Ausonians  appear 
at  this  time,  it  is  dear  that  at  a  much  earlier  period 
they  were  a  powerful  and  widely  extended  nation. 
For  although  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  frequently 
applied  the  name  with  little  regard  to  accuracy,  and 
may  have  induded  races  widely  difierent  imder  the 
common  appellation  of  Ausonians,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  this  vague  and  general  use  of  the  name, 
unless  the  people  to  whom  it  really  belonged  had 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  The  precise  rdation  in  which  they  were 
considered  as  standing  to  the  Opicans  or  Oscans  it 
is  unpossible  to  determme,  nor  perhaps  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  themselves  upon  thw  pdnt  very 
clear  and  definite.  The  passages  already  dted  prove 
that  they  were  considered  as  occupying  Campania 
and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  on  wl:dch  account  the 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum,  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
Romans),  subsequently  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  in  early  ages  commcmly  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Ausonian  Sea.*  (Strab.  v.  233 ;  Dianys.  i.  11 ; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  A^-,  Apdl.  Rhod.  ir.  590.)  Other 
accounts,  however,  represent  them  as  originally  an 
inland  people,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  about  Bene- 
ventum.  (Festus,  s.  y.  Auionia.')  Scymnus  Chins 
also  speaks  of  them  as  occupying  an  inland  region 
(Perieg.  228);  and  Strabo  (p.  233)  tells  us  that 
they  had  occuped  the  mountun  tract  above  the 
Pontine  marshes,  where  in  Roman  history  we  meet 
only  with  Volscians.  On  the  whde,  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  was  applied  with  little  discrimination 
to  all  the  native  races  who,  prior  to  the  invasion  oi 
the  Samnites,  occupied  Campania  and  the  inland 
mountainous  region  afterwards  known  as  Samnium, 
and  from  thence  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy.  But  tliey  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Oenotrians,  or  Pelasgic  races,  which 
inhabited  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aristot.  2.  c);  though  other  authon  certainly  con- 
founded them.  Hellanicus  according  to  Dionysius 
(i.  22)  spoke  of  the  AiuorUana  as  crossing  over  into 
Sicily  under  their  king  Stculus,  where  the  people 
meant  are  clearly  the  Siculi  Again,  Strabo  speaks  ( vi. 
p.  255)  of  Temesa  as  founded  by  the  Ausones,  where 
he  must  probably  mean  the  Oenotrians,  the  only  peo- 
ple whom  we  know  of  as  inhabiting  these  regions  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  name  of 
AusoNiA  fw  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  was  merely 
poetical,  at  least  it  is  not  found  in  any  extant  prose 
writer;  and  Dionysius,  who  assures  us  it  was  used 
by  tlie  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  assodates  it  with 

*  Pliny, on  the  contrary  (iii.  5  s.  10, 10.  s.  1 5),  and, 
if  we  may  trust  his  authority,  Polybius  also,  applied 
the  name  of  "  Ausoninm  ^ro,"  to  the  sea  on  the 
SE.  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapygian  Pro- 
montory,  but  this  'is  certomly  at  variance  with  the 
customary  usage  of  the  term. 
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Heeperia  and  Sntnima,  both  of  them  obviooBly 
poetical  appellatioos  (i.  35).  Ljoophron,  though 
he  does  not  use  the  name  of  Ausonia,  repeatedly 
applies  the  adjective  Avsoman  both  to  the  country 
and  people,  apparently  as  equiralent  to  Italian;  iix 
he  includes  under  tlM  appellation,  Arpi  in  Apulia, 
Agylla  in  Etruria,  the  neighbourhood  of  Gumae  in 
Campania,  and  the  banks  of  the  Crathis  in  Lncania. 
{AUx,  593,  615,  702,  922,  1355.)  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  a  little  later,  seems  to  use  the  name  of 
Ausooia  (PibcoAji)  precisdy  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  other 
Greek  poets  of  \!xa  times — for  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was  probably  only  adopted  by  the 
Alexandrian  writers  as  a  poetaotl  equivaleni  for 
Italia,  a  name  which  is  not  found  in  any  poets  of 
that  period.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  553, 660,  &c. ;  DiozL 
Per.  366,  383,  &c.)  From  them  the  name  of  Au« 
sonia  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  poets  in  the  same 
sense  (Vlrg.  Aen.  vii.  55,  x.  54,  &c.),  and  at  a  later 
period  became  not  unoommm  even  in  prose  writers. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Ausones  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is  ori- 
ginally connected  with  the  same  root  as  Oscus  or 
Opicus.  (Buttmann.  LexU,  toL  L  p.  68 ;  Donaldson, 
VarroniiamUf  pp.  3,  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSO^NIA.    [Ausones.] 

AUSTERATIA  or  AUSTRA'NIA,  the  German 
name  of  an  island  in  the  German  Ocean  (probably 
Aftidand)^  signifying  ^the  sister  island."  The 
Romans  called  it  Glessaria,  because  their  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  found  amber  (jplessum  or  gkus)  there. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  27,  xxxvii.  11.  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

AUTARIATAE  (A^o^idroi),  described  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  317)  as,  at  one  time,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  bravest  of  the  Illyrians,  appear  to  have 
bordered  to  the  eastward  upon  the  Agrianes  and 
Bessi,  to  the  south  upon  the  Maedi  and  Dardani, 
and  in  the  other  directions  upon  the  Ardiaei  and 
Scordisd.  (Leake.)  We  have  only  a  few  particu- 
lars respecting  their  history.  Strabo  relates  (L  c.) 
that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Ardiaei  respecting  some  salt-works  situated  on 
the  confines  of  both  nations;  that  they  once  subdued 
the  Tribolli;  but  were  in  their  turn  subjugated, 
first  by  the  Soordisci,  and  subsequently  by  the  Ro- 
mans. We  also  learn  from  Diodorus  (xx.  19)  that 
the  Autariatae  were  likewise  conquered  by  Audoleon, 
king  of  Paeoma,  who  transported  20,000  of  them  to 
Mount  Orbelus.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  315 ;  Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  5;  Aelian,  H,  A,  xviL  41;  Justin,  xv.  2; 
Appian,  Illyr,  3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iil. 
pp.  463,  464.) 

AUTEI,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  on  the 
road  between  Pelusium  and  Arsinoe.  They  occur 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice,  in  Fofd  Bay, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  N£.  of 
Nubia.     (Plm.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  [G.  W.] 

AUTERI,  in  Ireland,  pku^  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  5)  as  next  to  the  Nagnatae.  Name  for  name  the 
Nagnatae  are  the  people  of  Connaughi;  but  the 
Nagnatae  of  Ptolemy  was  a  city.  This  was  to  the 
south  of  the  Erd-im.  If  this  name  bo  preserved  in 
Loch  Erne  (as  it  probably  is),  the  locality  of  the 
Auteri  was  in  Mayo  or  Galtoay.  [R.  G.  L.1 

AUTHETA'NI.    [Aubetaki.] 

AUTISSIODUTiUM.  Julian  marched  from  Au- 
gustodunum  (Autttn)  to  Tricassini  or  Tricasses 
\Troyes\  and  on  his  way  he  went  through  Au- 
tissiodnrum,  or  Antosidorum,  as  it  stands  in  the 
common  texts  of  Ammianus  (xvi.  2).    This  route  I 
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agrees  with  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  which 
place  Autissiodomm  on  the  road  between  Auj^ius- 
todunum  and  Tricasses.  The  place  is  thenrfote  on 
the  site  of  Auxerre,  on  the  Tonne,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne.  Autisdodnrum  bel<nged  to  tlie 
Senones.  A  sepulchral  inscripticm  dug  up  at  Anx- 
erre  contains  ^  civitatis  Senonum,  Tricsssinonim, 
Meldomm,  Pariorum,  et  civitatis  Aeduorum,"  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  conclusion  can  be  derired 
fiitnn  this.  The  name  "civitas  Autesiodurum"  is 
not  found  earlio:  than  in  tiie  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
provinces.  A  patera  found  near  Auxerre  bears 
the  inscription  Deo  appollini  b.  p.  ii.  m.  autes- 
BiODURUK.  (Walckenaer,  G^,,  &c^  vol  L  pi 
408.)  [G.  L] 

AUTOXOLES,  or  AUTOLOLAE  (AftraXjUoi, 
FUA.  iv.  6.  §  17;  common  reading  A^oAiiraf),  a 
Gaetulian  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
"Libya  Interior"  of  Ptolemy,  both  N.  and  S.  of 
the  Atlas,  with  a  dty  Autolala,  or  Autolalse  (Avro- 
kdXa,  AfrroAiiAai).  This  city  is  one  of  Ptolemj's 
points  of  astronomical  observation,  having  the  longest 
day  13^  hrs.,  being  distant  3^  hra.  W.  of  Alexan- 
dreia,  and  having  the  sun  vertiad  onoe  a  year,  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  24;  Till. 
16.  §  4.)  Reichard  takes  it  for  the  modem  Ayu- 
Ion,  or  A  quihn.  (^Kleme  Geoffr.  Sckriftm,  p.  506.) 
All  writers,  except  Ptolemy,  call  the  people  Au- 
tololes.  (Plin.  y.  1 ;  Solin.  24 ;  Lnean.  Phan.  iv. 
677 ;  SiL  Ital.  ilL  306 ;  Clandian.  Land,  StUick 
I  356.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  33)  mentions,  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  an  island  called  Autolala,  or  Junoms  Insula 
(*Hpaf  jy  Kol  AJroAiUa  i^of),  as  distinct  from  the 
Fortunatae  group.  Some  take  it  for  Madeira,  but 
thb  is  very  uncertain.  [P.  S.J 

AUTO'MALA  (Aln6iMXa,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  A^ 
rofufAol,  PtoL  iv.  4.  §  3;  AfrroAu£Xaira,  Steph.  B., 
£th.  A^Ofuxkeucirris  and  AfrrofioAoiccfo ;  Avt0- 
ftdXat,  Died.  Sic.  xx.  41),  a  bonier  fortress  of  Cyre- 
naica,  on  the  extreme  W.  frontier,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  £.  of  the  Altars  of  the  Phihuni; 
very  probably  the  Ainabucis  of  the  Antonxne  Itinerary, 
25  M.  P.  E.'of  Banadedari  (the  Arae  Philaenoram, 
p.  65).  Modem  travellers  have  discovered  no  vestif^ 
of  the  place.  It  b  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficult  march  of  Ophelias,  to  sup- 
port Agathocles  in  the  Carthaginian  tetritoiy;  and 
in  its  neighbouriiood  was  a  cave,  said  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  child-murdering  queen  Lamis. 
(Died. /.c.)  [P.S.] 

AUTRICUM(CAar«re«),  a  town  of  the  Camntfs, 
a  Celtic  people.  Their  chief  towns  w^e  Autricnm 
and  Genabum.  Autricnm  seems  to  deriTve  its  same 
from  the  Autura,  or  Eure,  though  the  name  Anton 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  writing;  but  the  rirer 
is  named  Audura  in  the  middle-age  writings.  Ava- 
ricum,  Bouryes,  is  a  name  formed  in  like  meaner 
from  the  river  Avara.  The  position  of  Autricnm  is 
determined  by  two  routes  in  the  Table,  though  the 
name  is  miswritten  Mitricum.  The  place  aftenruds 
took  the  name  of  Camutes  or  Camutnm,  whence  the 
name  Chartres.  [G.  L.1 

AOTRI'GONES  {Adrpiyot^f,  Ptol.  ii  6.  §§  7, 
53;  Mela,  iiL  1.  §  10;  Plm.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Auriguoae, 
Flor.  iv.  12.  §  47;  Autrigonae,  Oroa.  iv.  21;  pro- 
bably the  'AAX^pr/oi  of  Stmbo^  iii.  p.  155),  a  people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  TarraoonenaiSy  £.  of  the  Oan- 
tabri,  between  the  sea  and  the  soorcea  of  the  Ibems 
(^Ehrd),  in  Bitcaya,  Gmpmooety  and  Abwa,  The 
little  river  Kerva  (Aeppion)  w«s  in  their  tenitoiy) 
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■ad  W.  cf  its  moaih  was  the  toirn  of  Flaviobrigs, 
which  Ptoleinj  assigns  to  them,  bat  Pliny  to  the 
VardulL  [Fulyiobbioa.]  Pliny  states  that  among 
their  ten  cities  none  were  of  any  oonseqaenee,  except 
TBimnc  and  Yiboybsca.  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
them  tfaa  towns  of  Uzama  Bazca  (pt^ofut  EdpicOf 
prab.  Oama:  oomp.  Mantari,  p.  1095.  8),  Segisa- 
numcohim  (pUytcvfitSytcovXoi^j  probu  S.  Maria  de 
Rfb&redamda)f  VniOTBacjA  (ObipooAwKo),  Ant»> 
qnia  (Arr«Kovia),  Deobriga  (^At^pefa ;  Brinnot 
or  Miramda  de  Ebro),  Vendeleia  (05f  rMXf  la),  and 
Saiiimca  (SoAi^a).  The  great  road  from  Astn- 
riea  to  Caesanuigosta  and  the  Pyrenees  entered  the 
land  of  the  Antrigones,  near  ^^rovesca,  and  from  this 
pbtt  h  hnmched  ont  into  three.  The  N.  branch 
]ed  to  the  W.  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  it  the 
towns  and  diiiancns  were;  Viiovesca,  Yindeleia, 
11  M.P.,  Deobriga,  14  M.P.  (/t.  AnL  p.  455.) 
The  second  road  led  to  Caesaraugosta,  and  on  it 
were :  Verotyeeca  (aSc  in  /t),  Segasamonelmn  (sio 
m  JL\  11  M.  P.,  Libia,  7  M.  P.  (prob.  Leynd), 
Tritium,  18  M.  P.  (/t  Ant.  pi  394.)  The  third, 
fiirtlier  S.,  also  led  to  CaesarangnstA,  and  on  it 
were:  Yiroresca,  Atiliana,  80  M. P.,  Baibariana 
{AraKwma)j  32  M.  P.  (/&  AnL  p.  450.)  Whether 
the  Banaooes  of  Livy  (Fr.  xd.),  the  BoTsaonenses 
of  Pliny,  the  Bniaarolenses  of  Hulias  (JB,H,  22) 
bekng  to  the  Antrigones  or  the  Benmes  is  uncertain. 
CUkert,  ToL  iL  pt.  1,  pp.  445, 446.)  [P.  S.] 

AUXACII,  or  AUZACn  MONTES  (r&  A^{^ 

no,  or  A&C^ucm.  6fnf)j  a  part  of  the  AUai  range,  SW. 

of  the  Amubi  M.  and  KW.  of  the  Amtiraei  JT., 

haring  its  W.  part  in  Scythia  extra  Imanm,  and  its 

E.  part  in  Serica.    Ptolemy  places  the  W.  diyision 

between  149^  long,  and  49^  lat  and  165^  long. 

and  55^  lat.  These  moontains  contained  the  sources 

of  the  nrtx  Oechardes  (prob.  Sdenffo),   The  district 

K.  of  them  was  eaUed  Aoxacitis  (or  Aozadtis), 

with  a  dty  Aozada  (or  Auzacia),  which  was  one 

of  PtokmT'B  posidoas  of  astronomical  obeervation, 

baTiBg  its  loi^gest  day  about  16^  honrs,  and  being 

distant  from  Alcsandrda  5  hours  36  min.  to  the  east 

(PtoL  Ti  15.  §§  2, 8,  4;  16.  §§  2,  3,  4;  tIu.  24. 

§  4:  compi  Oxn  K.)  [P.  S.] 

AXrxmUM  (A§(ovfior,  Strab.  At^tfwr,  Procop.; 
£tk,  Anximasy  -Stis;  Mmo),  a  dty  of  Pioennm, 
atnated  oo  a  lofty  hill  abont  12  miles  SW.  of 
Anoooa.  It  is  first  mentioned  ins. c.  174,  when  the 
Boman  censors  caosed  walls  to  be  erected  around  it^ 
and  its  fonun  to  be  surrounded  with  a  range  of 
shops.  (Lit.  xfi.  27.)  From  hence  it  would  appear 
that  it  had  then  already  reodved  the  Roman  fran- 
chise; but  it  did  not  become  a  Boman  colony  till 
B.  c  157.  (Yell.  Pat  i.  15.)  The  great  strength 
of  its  podtion  seems  to  have  soon  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importanee.  During  the  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Carfao,  it  was  here  that  Pompey  first  made  head 
against  the  officers  of  the  latter  (Plut  Pomp.  6); 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  b.  c.  49, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey  as  one 
of  the  chief  stnmgholds  of  Picenum,  but  the  inha- 
bitants declared  in  fitvonr  of  Caesar,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  him.  (Gaes.  ^.  C  i.  12  ;  Lucan.  ii.  466.) 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  continued  to  be  a  dtj 
of  importance,  and  retained  its  colonial  rank,  as  we 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  though  Pliny  does 
not  notice  it  as  a  colony.  (Gmter,  Inter,  p.  372.  4, 
445. 9, 446. 1, 465. 4,  &c. ;  Orell.  Inter.  3168,3899 ; 
Pfin.  iiL  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  312.)  At  a  later  period  it  rose  to  a  still  more 
distii^iiished  position,  and  is  distinctly  called  by 
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Prooopins  the  diief  dty  of  Picenum,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province.  Hence  it  played  an  important  part 
in  the  wars  of  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  and 
was  not  reduced  by  him  till  after  a  long  siege,  in 
which  he  himself  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  (Prooop. 
B.  ^.  iL  10, 1 1, 16, 23—27,  iii.  1 1,  &c.)  It  re- 
mained afterwards  for  a  long  period  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  was  one  of  the  five  dties 
which  constituted  what  was  termed  the  Pentapolis 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  modem  dty 
of  Osimo  retains  the  same  devated  dte  as  the  andenk 
one;  it  continned  to  be  a  condderable  place  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  still  has  a  population  of 
above  5000  inhabitants.  Numerous  inscriptions, 
statues,  and  other  ancient  relicB,  have  been  found 
there.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUXUlfE  (Aff^wfUfy  A^odfiv,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  25;  "MovfuSy  Steph.  Bys.  #.  v.;  Eth.  'A^w/dnis, 
Perip.  Mar.  Erfih,  p.  3:  'Alw^^Tijf,  Prooop. 
B.^  Pert.  i.  19),  the  modem  Axmn,  the  capital  of 
Tigris  in  Abyssinia,  was  the  metropolis  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  kingdom  of  the  same  name  (Regie  Axiomi- 
taram),  and  is  described  byStephanus  B.(«.9.)arthe 
chief  town  of  the  Aethiopes  Auxumitae  (Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  29).  Anxnme  stood  in  about  kt.  14^  T  N.  to 
Uie  SE.  of  Meroe  and  E.  of  the  river  Astaboras  or 
TacoMti.  The  modem  city,  which  corresponds  in 
dte  to  the  andent  one,  is  described  by  Salt  **  as 
standing  partly  in  and  partly  at  the  month  of  a 
nook,  fwmed  by  two  hills  on  the  NW.  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream."  The  kingdom  of  Anxnme  was  at 
one  time  nearly  oo-extendve  with  the  modem  Abys- 
sinia, and  comprised  also  a  portion  of  the  SW.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaean  and 
Homerite  Arabs  on  the  opposite  shore.  Its  principal 
haven  was  Adule  {Arkieho),  from  which  it  was 
about  120  miles  distant.  Anxnme  and  Adule  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  leather,  hides,  and  aro- 
matics.  (Nonnosus,  ap.Pkotium.  n.3,  p.  2,  ed.Bek- 
ker.)  The  Auxumitae  were  originally  a  pure  Aethio- 
pian  race,  with  little  admixture  from  the  ndghbour- 
ing  Arabians.  In  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  the 
latter  seem  to  have  become  the  principal  element  in 
the  Auxumite  population.  The  kingdom  and  its 
capital  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  Meroe,  in  the  first  or  second  century  of 
our  era.  As  a  city  of  inferior  note,  however,  Auxume 
was  known  much  earlier ;  and  is  even  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  founded  by  the  exiled 
Egyptian  war-caste,  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichus 
B.  o.  67 1 — 6 1 7 ;  by  others,  as  Heeren  (^Ideen  ii.  1 .  p. 
431 )  to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  priest-colonies 
from  Mero0.  The  Greek  language  was  spoken  at 
Auxume — a  circumstance  which  adds  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  dty  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  was  established  in  Egypt, 
and  Greek  factors  and  colonists  had  generally  pene- 
trated the  Nilft-Yalley.  Indeed,  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  will  be  noticed  presently,  makes  it  not 
unlikely  that,  as  regards  the  Hellenic  element  of 
its  population,  Auxume  was  a  colony  of  its  haven 
Adule. 

That  Auxume  was  a  dty  of  great  extent  its  ruins 
still  attest.  Travellers,  however,  vary  condderably 
in  their  accounts  of  its  vestiges;  and  the  more  re- 
cent visitors  of  Axum  seem  to  have  found  the 
fewest  authentic  remains.  Combes  and  Tamisier, 
who  visited  it  in  1836  (  Voyoffe  en  Abyttkdey  voL  i. 
p.268.)|  for  example,  saw  much  loss  to  describe 
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than  Mr.  Salt  in  1813,  or  Lord  Valentia  in  1808. 
Its  most  interesting  monnment  is  its  obelisk. 

Originallj  there  appear  to  have  been  55  obelisks: 
of  which  4  were  of  superior  magnitade  to  the  rest. 
One  of  the  4  is  still  erect.  It  is  60  feet  in  height, 
and  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  granite.  Bat  it 
is  not  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  differs  con- 
siderablj  from  Egyptian  and  Aethiopian  structures 
of  that  kind.  For  the  Auxnmite  obelisk,  although 
quadrilateral,  has  not  a  pyramidal  summit,  but  a 
tinial  shaped  like  a  slipper  or  a  patera;  and  oo  one 
of  its  faces  is  a  deep  hollow  groove,  surmounting  a 
doorway,  and  running  up  the  centre  of  the  face  from 
the  lintel  of  the  door  to  the  vertex  of  the  obelisk. 
It  stands  near  a  Daroo  tree  (^ficus  aycaminui)  of  re- 
markable size,  and  of  great  age — the  sole  surrivor 
possibly  of  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the  other  now 
prostrate  obelisks  were  erected.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  these  obelisks;  but  they  are  probably 
not  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  Anxume  is  to 
be  found  near  its  principal  chnrcL  Tliis  is  a  square 
enclosure,  with  a  pillar  at  each  of  its  angles,  and  a 
seat  and  footstool  nearly  in  its  centre.  The  walls, 
pillars,  and  seat  are  all  of  granite.  The  enclosure 
was,  according  to  a  local  tradition,  the  coronation 
chamber,  and  the  seat  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
Anxumite  kings.  Bruce  affirms,  but  more  recent 
travellers  deny,  that  there  is  upon  this  footstool  and 
seat  an  inscription  in  Qreek  characters.  The  real 
Attxumite  inscription,  however,  appears,  from  Mr. 
Salt's  narrative,  to  be  found  upon  another  footstool 
without  the  enclosure,  and  about  30  yards  apart 
from  it  A  Greek  inscription  was  seen  at  Auxume 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.    (Tellez,  Bitt,  qf  Aethiopia,  vol.  i.  ch.  22.) 

The  inscription  on  the  latter  footstool  is  bilingiuil 
—Greek  and  Cushite,  or  Aethiopian — one  set  of 
characters  was  probably  intended  for  the  native 
Auxumites,  the  other  for  their  Greek  rulers  or  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Salt  considers  them  as  contemporary  and 
identical  in  meaning.  He  was  unable  to  transcribe 
much  of  the  Aethiopic,  which  is  in  small  letters; 
but  he  copied  the  Greek  inscription,  which  is  in 
rude  characters. 

By  comparing  the  Anxumite  inscription  with  the 
Marmor  Adulitanum  [Adule],  we  find  that  they 
both  relate  to  the  same  dynasty  of  kings,  and  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  audent  of  the  two.  From 
each  it  appears  that  the  Auxumite  and  Adulitan 
monarchs  claimed  a  descent  from  Ares,  and  that 
while  the  Adulitan  king  conquered  various  neigh- 
bouring tribes — Troglodytes,  Homerites,  Sabaeans, 
&c. — the  Auxumite  kmg  is  simply  stated  to  have 
ruled  over  them.  We  may  accordingly  infer  that 
Adule  was  at  first  the  more  powerful  state  of  the 
two,  and  that  Auxume  derived  its  prosperity  irom 
its  commercial  emporium  on  the  Red  Sea. 

About  A.  D.  356  Athanasius  of  Alexandreia  was 
expelled  from  his  see  by  the  Arians,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Gregory  insisted  upon  his  right  to  re-conse- 
crate all  the  bishops  in  his  diocese.  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Constantius  Nicephorus  accordingly  ad- 
dressed a  rescript  to  the  kings  of  Auxume,  ordering 
tliem  to  send  forthwith  the  Auxumitan  bishop  Fru- 
mentius  for  re-oonsecration  to  Alexandreia.  This 
rescript  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Atlianasios 
in  the  "  Apology"^  wliich  he  addressed  to  Constan- 
tius shortly  after  his  expulsion.  (Athanas.  Opera, 
Tol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  315,  ed.  Bened.) 

From  the  address  of  the  rescript  we  leam  that 
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two  equal  and  contemporary  monarchs,  Acizsnas  and 
Sazanas,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Auxume.    Tbe&e 
names  are,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Parthian  Sa- 
renas,  not  so  much*  personal  as  official  appellatioDa. 
Now,  the  above-mentioned  Greek  inscription  records 
the  name  and  acts  of  Aizanas,  king  of  the  Auxu- 
mites, Homerites,  &c.,  and  moreover  mentions  bis 
royal  brothers  Salzanas  and  Adephas.    The  rescript 
and  the  inscription,  therefore,  relate  to  the  same  per- 
sons and  the  same  period.    There  is,  indeed,  some 
little  difficulty  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Auxu- 
mite monarchs  at  this  epoch.      The  city  was  a 
Cliristian  see,  nnoe  Frumentius  was  its  bishop,  and 
Christianity  had  been  preached  in  Abyssinia  at  least 
as  early  as  a.  d.  330.     Two  suppositions,  therefore, 
are  before  us:  (1)  that  Adzanas  and  Sazanas  were 
Christians,  but  retained  on  public  monuments  the 
old  pagan  formularies,  as  most  familiar  to  their  sub- 
jects; or  (2)  they  were  tolerant  princes,  and  pro- 
tected, without  themselves  embracing,  the  new  iaitii. 
Cosmas,  the  Indian  voyager,  who  composed  his  work 
on  Christian  Topography  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d., 
mentions  another  Auxumite  king,  whom  he  names 
Elesbaan,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  i.  e.  a.  d.  527 — 565.    (Noonosus, 
ap.  Phot.  p.  2,  ed.  Bckker)     Here  we  seem  to  find 
the  Arabio  prefix  Al.or  £1;  and  in  the  "Book  of 
Axum  or  Abyssinian  Chronicles,**  a  copy  of  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bruce,  several  d 
the  Auxumite  kings  have  a  similar  prefix  to  their 
names.     If  the  names  be  wholly  or  partially  Arabic, 
the  drcumstance  affi>rds  an  additional  proof  of  the 
gradual  influx  of  the  Arabs  into  Aetliiopoa,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.    The  subject  of  the  Auxu- 
mite inscription  is  discussed  by  Buttmann  (i/ttf. 
der  Alterthumswiueiuchqftf  vol.  ii.  p.  575,  whera 
all  the  authorities  are  given).     Vt^iscus,  in  Bis  ac- 
count of  the  emperor  Aurelian's  triumph  in  A.  d.  274 
(Aurelian.  83),  enumerates  Axomitae  among  the 
captives  yrho   preceded  his  chariot.     These  were 
probably  merchants  who  were  resident  in  Paknyra 
at  the  tune  of  its  capture;  and  if  so,  they  afford  ui 
additional  proof  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  their 
countrymen.    The  Byzantine  historians  speak  of  the 
Auxumites  as  Indians,  but  by  that  tenn  they  imply 
not  an  ethnical  but  a  physiological  distincticm — tlie 
dark  colour  of  the  Aethiopian  race.   (Bruce,  Travels^ 
vol.  L  p.  476,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  527,  vol.  iiL  p.  l^^i 
seq.;  Valentia,  TYaveU^  p.  87,  seq.  180;  Salt,  Tra- 
vels in  Abyssinia,  p.  510;  Combe  and  Tamisiei, 
VojfOffe  en  AbysstniCf  vol.  i.  p.  268 ;  Bitter,  £rdr 
kttndej  vol.  i.  p.  222;  Maunert,  Geograph.d.  Alien. 
X.  1,  p.  122,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUZA  (/<.  AnL  p.  30),  AUZEA  (Tac  Ann, 
iv.  25),  AUZU  (AiJfio,  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  31,  tuI?. 
hH^ivai  CoLOiriA  AuziENSis,  Inscr.),  an  importaut 
inland  dty  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  high 
road  from  Caesarea  to  Sitifi,  stood  in  a  small  desert 
plain,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Je6e/  Dtwa  (Garapki 
M.),  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Adous  (pro- 
bably the  andent  Aijdub).  A  tradition,  quot«i  by 
Josephus  from  Menander,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Ithobalus,  king  of  Tyre,  the  contemporary  of  Aliab, 
king  of  Israel.   (AnHq.  Jvd.  viii  7.  s.  13.  §  2: 

olnos   Htcria* AH^auf  rifv  4¥*  A<Svp.)    It* 

position  exposed  it  greatly  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  rdgn  of  Tiberius,  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  Dolabella's  rictory  over  Tactarinas,  and  the 
latter  chieftain's  death  (a.d.  24),  it  is  described  by 
Tadtus  {L  c.)  as  a  half-destroyed  fort,  which  had 
been  bamt  by  the  Numidians,  shut  in  by  vast  forests 
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tn  an  ades ;  bat  its  rafaseqnent  state,  as  a  flonrifth- 
iofi  colooj,  is  attested  by  extant  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  reeords  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  rebel  Moorish 
chieftain,  Faraxes,  who  had  led  his  cavalry  into  the 
dtj's  territory,  by  the  praefect  Q.  Gaigilios.  This 
inscription  conelaiks  with  the  date  Yin.  kal.  feb. 
PR.  ocxxi.,  which  Orelii  explains  as  the  22l8t  year 
from  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Ncunidia 
by  Julius  Caesar,  in  B.a  46;  this  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  inscription  to  A.D.  176,  in  the  reign  of 
IL  Antoninns.  The  place  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
war  of  Theodoeins  against  Firmus,  a.  d.  373,  under 
the  rarions  names,  in  the  corrupted  text  of  AmmiAnus 
Uarcellimis  (xxix.  5),  of  municipkun  or  eastdkim 
Addaue,  Audieoie,  and  Jktodieiue;  and  D'Av^zac 
rpfers  the  inscription  just  menti<Mied  to  the  period  of 
this  war,  identifying  the  Faraxes  of  the  inscription 
with  the  Feridns  of  Amminnns.  (^Afrique  Andenne, 
pp.  233, 2^4.) 

The  site  of  Anzia  is  marked  by  the  ruins  called 
hy  the  Arabs  Sow-tl-Rezlan  {Sour  Guzlan,  Shaw), 
&  of  the  modem  HamMa^  which  has  been  constructed 
alznoet  entirely  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Amcng  these  ruins  are  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Shaw,  and  referred  to  above.  Remarking  on  the 
accaracy  of  the  brief  description  given  by  Tacitus, 
Shaw  says,  '*Auzia  hath  been  built  upon  a  small 
plat  of  levdl  ground,  every  way  surrounded  with  such 
in  unpleasant  mixture  of  mdced  rocks,  and  barren 
Eocsts,  that  I  don't  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
moe  melancholy  situation."  (Shaw,  Travelsj  voL  i. 
pp.  80,  foil.,  pp.  37—40,  2d  ed.;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No. 
529 ;  Pellissier,  Exploration  SckntifiquB  de  VAU 
gerit,  voL  vL  p.  852.)  [P.  S.] 

AUZACIA,  &&    [AuXAcn  Monteb.] 
AVANTICI,  an  Inalpine  people,  whom  the  em- 
peror Galba  included  within  the  limits  of  Gallia 
Karbonensb  (Pfin.  iii.  4).     Pliny  mentions  Dinia 
i^Digtte)  as  the  capital  of  the  Avantici  and  Bodion- 
tin,  and  thus  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  Avantid  in  a  general  way.     Digne  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Basies  Alpes,  on  the  BleooM^  a  branch 
of  the  JDwrance.    A  place  named  Avanqon  seems  to 
represent  the  name  Aventici;  but  D'Anville  thinks 
that  its  position  does  not  correspond  to  the  probable 
position  of  the  AranticL  [G.  L.l 

AVABES  (Avari,  'A^^pcif,  'A^d^oi).  It  is  far 
easier  to  give  the  ethnokigical  relations  and  the 
conquests  of  this  important  population  than  to  fix 
its  exact  original  locally ;  though  this  by  a  certain 
amount  of  not  ill^timate  speculation,  may  be 
appnudmsted.  It  is  the  Byzantine  writers  who 
ehieBy  mention  the  Avars,  tmd  that  in  a  manner 
to  show  not  only  that  they  were  members  of  the 
great  Turanian  stock,  but  also  to  suggest  the  doc- 
trine that  the  stfll  more  fiunous  Huns  were  in  the 
same  category.  Different  chiefii  of  the  Avars  are 
frequently  mentioned,  and  the  usual  title  is  x"^ 
ydyoSj  CacawSf  GagannUf  Chag€mut  or  Caganta. 
This  is  the  title  KAdn,  as  in  Zengis-ATMn,  in  its 
unoontracted  form,  and  its  application  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  populatian  which  used  it  was  either  Turk  or 
MongoL  Their  connection  with  the  Huns  is  as  clear. 
Tbeoi^ylact  writes  (viL  8)  that  "  when  Justinian 
held  the  Empire,  there  settled  in  Europe  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Vctr  (0&^),  and  Chun 
(Xoi«7J),  who  named  themselves  Avars,  and  gloried 
in  calling  their  chief  Khagan  (Xayivos)"  Again, 
Panlug  Diaoanns  states,  that  '*Avares  primum 
i/wR,  postea  de  regis  proprii  nomine  Avare$  ap- 
IcHati  sunt"  (L  27).      The   importance  of  this 
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passage  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  It  is  the 
Avars  who,  flying  before  the  Turks,  seek  the  allianea 
of  Justinian,  aiid  whom  the  Turks,  in  demanding 
their  surrender,  call  Var-chonUe$  (0{tapxuyvT9u)y 
a  form  which  has  reasonably  passed  for  a  compound 
of  Vcw  and  Hun.  Even  if  we  object  to  this  cri- 
ticism, by  supposing  the  original  designaticn  to  have 
been  Var-c^im  (or  some  similar  form)  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  Hum  to  have  be^  a  mere  inference 
from  the  similarity  of  name,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
writers,  who  spoke  of  the  Var  and  CAim,  the  affinity 
between  the  two  populations  must  have  been  con- 
siderable; otherwise,  the  identification  would  have 
been  absurd.  The  name  Pteudatfori  (WevUdSapot)  in 
Theophylact  (vii.  8)  creates  a  difficult;  uoce  we  are 
not  told  in  what  manner  they  differed  from  the  true. 
Yet  even  these  faUe  Avon  are  especially  stated  to 
have  been  Var  and  Ckun.  Jomandes,  too  (/>« 
Rdnu  Getic.  52)  speaks  of  a  tract  on  the  Danube 
called  Hun-i-var;  the  same  combination,  with  its 
elements  transposed.  Still  there  are  some  difficulties 
of  detail  arising  from  the  fact  of  Theophylact  him- 
self separating  the  ZTuns  from  Chun;  and  also  a 
nation  called  Savirs  (XaStlpoi)  from  the  Avars 
('Afdpoi);  and  these  are  difiiculties  which  no  one 
but  a  gciod  Turkish  philologist  is  likely  to  entirely 
set  aside. 

The  notice  of  the  Avars  by  Priscus,  is  to  the 
effect  that  between  the  years  461  and  465  they 
were  distressed  by  heavy  fogs  arising  from  the 
Oceanj  and  by  vast  flocks  of  vultures  which  raven- 
ously fed  upon  them  (i.  e.  the  Avars),  that  they 
forced  them  upon  the  Saviri^  who  were  thus  forced 
upon  the  Saraguri,  Urogi,  and  Onoguri  (all  popu- 
lations known  to  bo  Turk),  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Byzantine 
Romans.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
so  common  with  historians,  to  account  for  all 
national  movements,  by  the  assumption  of  some 
pressure  from  without,  which  they  then  strive  to 
trace  to  its  remotest  origin.  The  name  Avar  is  the 
only  undoubted  historical  part  about  it  It  is  in 
A.  D.  558,  that  they  came  m  contact  with  the 
Alans,  requested  them  to  make  them  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  flying  before  the  Turks.  As  the 
Alan  country  was  in  the  present  Government  of 
Caucasus,  this  is  the  first,  unexceptionable  Avar 
locality;  and  even  here  they  are  strangers.  More 
or  less  supported  by  the  Romans,  and  retained 
against  the  Slavonians  of  the  Danube,  the  Avars 
spread  over  llirace  and  Bulgaria,  and  effected  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Hungary,  and  an  empire  as 
well.  From  Hungary.  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  are 
overrun;  as  are  Thuringia,  Franoonia,  and  even 
parts  of  GauL 

After  a  series  of  political  relations  with  the 
Gepidae  and  Lombards,  the  power  grows  and  de- 
clines, is  materially  broken  by  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Slavonians  of 
Moravia.  The  valley  of  the  Erlav,  however,  and 
feeder  of  the  Danube,  was  called  terra  Avarorum^ 
as  late,  at  least,  as  the  10th  century. 

The  Avars  throw  light  upon  populations  other 
than  the  Huns.  They  add  to  the  list  of  facts  which 
favour  the  notion  of  the  Herodotean  Scytliae 
(Scoloti)  having  belonged  to  the  Turk  stock.  The 
Seoloti  deduced  their  origin  from  TargxtoMS  (Herod, 
iv.  5);  and  Targitiua  was  r^  rw¥  ^KSdpuv  t^Ktf 
kv)ip  vtpi€\tirToi  (Theophan.  i.  6).  In  tru^,  he 
was  Turkf  or  the  Eponyrmt*  to  the  Turk  stock  in 
general,  and  the  whole  Herodotean  legend  about 
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him  and  his  sons  is  carrent  amongst  the  Eherghiz 
at  the  present  day. 

Bni,  a  not  illegitimate  specnlation  maj  cany  ns 
ftirther  still.  Avar  was  a  native  name,  and  it  was  de- 
duced  firom  a  king  so  called  (Panl.  Diaoon.  ut  tupr.^ 
This  means  that  there  was  such  an  ep&m/mtu  as 
Avar;  jnst  as  the  statement  that  the  Greela  called 
thenuelves  ffeUenet  Jrom  their  king  HeUeUy  wonld 
imply  an  ^nymut  of  that  name.  Like  Hellen,  the 
Avar  was  a  mythological  rather  than  a  real  person- 
age. Hence,  it  is  suggested  that  the  fabnlons  A  barit 
of  the  Hyperborei  (Herod.  i7.  36)  who  was  carried 
round  the  world  on  an  arrow,  without  eating  food, 
may  have  been  the  eponymus  of  the  Ayars.  Name 
for  name,  the  words  coincide;  and  no  locality,  as 
the  original  area  of  the  Avars,  wonld  suit  better 
than  that  of  the  Herodotean  Hyperbord.  A  district 
on  or  to  the  east  of  the  Tobol  would  satisfy  the 
conditions  required  for  the  locality  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans and  the  belief  in  Abaris.  This  hypothesis 
infers  the  existence  of  a  population  from  the  exist- 
enoe  of  a  personal  name, — that  personal  name  being 
assumed  to  be  an  epdrufmui.  If  this  be  legitimate 
the  Avars,  withont  being  exactly  the  ancient  Hypei^ 
boreans,  were  that  portion  <^  them  more  especially 
connected  with  the  name  of  Abaris,     [R.  6.  L.] 

AVARIGUM  {Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Bituriges,  a  Celtic  people  (Caes.  B,  G.  vii.  13,  15), 
on  the  Avara,  Evre,  A  branch  of  the  CAer,  which 
falls  mto  the  Loire,    Caesar  describes  it  as  the 
finest  dty  in  almost  all  Gallia,  and  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  river  and  a  marsh,  with  only  one  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  that  veiy  narrow.     The  modem 
town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Attron  and 
the  Evre^  and  each  of  these  rivers  receives  other 
streams  in  or  near  the  town.    The  wall  of  Avaricum 
is  particularly  described  by  Caesar  (vii.  23).     It 
was  built,  like  all  the  Gallic  town  walls,  of  long 
beams  of  timber,  placed  at  intervab  of  two  feet;  the 
beams,  which  wane  40  feet  long,  being  so  placed 
that  their  ends  were  on  the  outside.    Tlie  spaces 
between  were  filled  up  with  earth,  bat  in  front  on 
the  outside  with  huge  stones.     The  beams  were 
fiutened  together  on  ^e  inner  side.    On  these  beams 
others  were  placed,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  up 
in  like  manner;  and  so  on,  till  the  wall  had  the  re- 
quisite height.    Caesar  besieged  Avaricum  (d.o. 
52)  during  the  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercin^ 
getorix.    The  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
Boman  soldiers  spared  neither  old  men,  women,  nor 
children.     Out  of  40,000  persons,  only  800  escaped 
the  sword,  and  made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Ver- 
dngetorix,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood.    Under 
the  division  of  Augustus,  the  town  was  included  in 
Aquitania,  and  it  finally  took  the  name  of  Bituriges 
or  Biturigae,  which  seems  to  have  become  Biorgas 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  Bourgetf  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cher.    The  position  of 
Avaricum  is  determintd  by  the  Itineraries,  from 
Augustonemetum,  Clermontf  to  Avaricum;  from 
Caesarodnnnm,   Tow$,  to  Avaricum,   and   other 
routes.  [G.  L.] 

AVAHUM  PR.  (AHapoy  &rpor,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  1), 
a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tana- 
conensis,  between  the  rivers  Avus  and  Naebis,  pro- 
bably near  Girot.  [P.  S.J 

AVEIA  (Aoufa:  Eth,  Aveias,  -atis),  a  city  of  the 
Vestini,  placed  by  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana  on  the 
road  from  Prifemum  to  Alba  Fuoensis.  Its  name 
Is  also  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  59)  among  the 
cities  of  the  Vestini,  bat  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
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thongh  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  must  have 
been  a  municipal  town  of  some  importance.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  "  Aveiae "  for 
'^  Avellae"  in  Silius  Italicus  (viiL  519)  where  he 
enumerates  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Vestini,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  its  pastures.  We  leara 
from  the  Liber  Coloniamm  (p.  228,  where  the  cor- 
rection of  "  Aveias  ager  "  for  '*  Vdos  "  admits  of  no 
doubt)  that  its  territory  was  portioned  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Amitemum,  but  was  not 
made  a  colony,  and  retained,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription,  the  subordinate  rank  of  a  Praefecton. 
The  site  of  Aveia  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute, but  Giovenazad,  a  local  antiquarian,  who  has 
investigated  the  matter  with  great  care,  places  it 
near  Foesoj  a  village  about  six  miles  S.  of  AqmlfL, 
where  there  are  sud  to  be  considerable  remains  of 
an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  a  church  of  Sta  Balbtna^ 
connected  by  ecclesiastical  records  with  the  ancient 
Aveia.  The  ruins  at  Civita  di  BagnOf  supposed  by 
Holstenius  to  be  those  of  Aveia,  are  ascribed  by  thb 
author  to  Furconium.  (Giovenazzi,  JkUa  CUtiL 
^  Aveia  nei  Vestiai,  Soma  1773,  4to.;  Hoisten. 
Not.  in  Cbtver,  p.  139  ;  Bomanelii,  vol.  iiL  p.  257 
—263 ;  OreU.  Inter,  106.)  [G.  H.  B.] 

AVE'NIO  (AUvltiv^  Strab.  p.  185 :  Eth.  Avenni- 
cus,  Kh^vwvijoioSj  A^cvuvWriis :  Avignon)^  a  town 
of  Gallia  Karbonensis,  at  the  junction  of  the  I>ra- 
entia.  Durance,  and  the  Rhone.  It  was  in  the  tern* 
toiy  of  the  Cavares;  and  Pliny  and  Mela  (iL  5)  call 
it  Avenio  Cavamm.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it 
among  the  ^  oppida  Latina,"  thiat  b,  the  towns  which 
had  &  Latinitas,  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ptolroey 
calls  it  a  colonia.  Stephanus  (#.  v.  hUifimif)  calls 
it  "  a  city  of  Massalia,"  from  which  it  seems  that 
there  is  some  authori^  for  supposing  it  to  be  a 
Greek  fbundati<m,  or  to  have  come  nnder  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  of  Marseille,  Besides  the 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  and  modem  names,  the 
site  of  Avignon  is  determined  by  the  Itin.  route 
firom  Arelate  to  Vienna  and  Lugdunum,  which 
passed  through  Avenio.  [G.  L.] 
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AVENTICX7M  (^Avenckes%  the  chief  city  of  the 
Helvetii.  (Tac.  Hist  i.  68.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  About  Trajan's  time,  or  shortly  aflcr, 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  Pia  Flavia 
Coostans  Emerita.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  capital  of  the  Tigurini  [TiouRim],  one  of  the 
four  Helvetic  pagi.  Its  position  is  deterDodned  by 
inscriptions  and  the  Roman  roads  which  meet  tbeie. 
Ptolemy  places  it  in  the  tezritoij  of  the  Sequani, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  part  of  the  Hel- 
vetii were  then  attached  to  the  SequanL  In  the 
time  of  Ammianus  (xv.  H)  Aventictmi  was  a  de- 
serted place,  but  its  former  importance  was  shov>n 
by  its  ruins.  There  are  still  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  and  part  of  the  wall  at  AvenAeit 
or  Wifflisburg,as  the  Germans  call  it^  in  the  present 
canton  of  Waadt  or  Pays  de  Vand.  Many  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  at  Avenehes.    [G.  L.] 

AVERNUS  LACUS  or  AVERNI  LACUS 
(^"Aopves  Ki/umii  Logo  dAvenui),  a  smaH  lake  in 
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Campama,  between  Comae  and  the  Gulf  of  Baiae. 
It  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vdcano,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  rising  precipitously  around  it, 
and  covered  in  andent  times  witii  dark  and  shaggj 
wcoda,  gare  it  a  strikingly  gloom j  diaxacter;  and  it 
was  probablj  this  circumstance,  associated  with  the 
snlphureoua  and  mephitic  ezhalatiMis  so  coomion  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  led  the  Greeks  to  fix  upon 
it  as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  the 
SL-eoe  of  Ulysses'  risit  to  tlie  shades.     How  early 
this  mythical  legend  became  attached  to  tlie  lake 
we  know  not,  but  probably  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  at  Cumae.     Ephorus,  however,  is  the 
earliest  writer  whom  we  find  cited  as  adopting  it. 
(jap,  Strab.  v.  p.  244.)     It  was  conmionly  reported 
that  the  pestifoious  vapours  arising  from  the  lake 
were  so  strong  that  no  living  thing  could  approach 
its  bonks,  and  even  birds  were  suffocated  by  them 
^   they  fiew  across  it.     Hence  its  Gredc  name 
"Aopvos  was  oomm<aily  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
it  and  SfH^ts.    This  is  prc^bly  a  mere  et3rmo]ogical 
fkncy :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  fiust,  though  it  is  treated  as  merely 
fabulous  by  Strabo  and  other  writers.  Similar  effects 
from  mephitic  exhalations  are  still  observed  iu  the 
valley  of  Amsanctus  and  other  localities,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  Virgil,  who  describes  the  pheno- 
menon in  some  detail,  represoits  the  noxious  vapours 
as  issuing  from  a  cavern  or  fissure  in  the  rocks 
adjoimng  the  lake,  not  from  the  lake  itself;  and 
constantly  nsea  the  expression  "Avema  loca"  or 
^^Avema,*  as  does  Lucretius  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  same  locality.     But  while  the  lake  itself  was 
doeely  sarrounded  with  dense  woods,  these  would  so 
much  pnrvent  the  cfaxrulation  of  the  air,  that  the 
whole  of  the  atmoe^here  might  be  rendered  pesti- 
lential, though  in  a  less  d^ree.    In  the  time  c£ 
Strabo  the  woods  had  been  cut  down ;  but  the  vol- 
came  exhalations  seem  to  have  already  ceased  alto- 
l^ether.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  244,  245 ;   Pseud.  Aristot. 
de  Mirab.  102 ;  Antig.  Caryst.  167;  Diod.  iv.  22 ; 
Viig.  Aen,  m.  442,  vi  201,  237—242  ;  Lucr.  vi. 
739—749;  Sfl.  Ital.  xiL  121 ;  Nonius,  i  p.  14; 
Daubeny  <m  Volctmoetj  p.  199.) 

The  lake  itself  was  ct  nearly  circnlar  form,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  drcumfbrenoe,  though  Diodorus 
reckons  it  only  5  stadia;  and  like  most  volcanic 
lakes,  of  great  depth,  so  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
unfathomable.  (Lycophnm.  Alex.  704;  Diod.  Ac; 
Pseud.  Arist.  L  c ;  Lucan.  ii.  665.)  It  seems  to 
have  had  no  natural  outlet ;  but  Agrippa  opened  a 
communication  between  its  watere  and  those  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  so  aa  to  render  the  Lake  Avemus 
itself  accessible  to  ships ;  and  though  this  work  did 
not  continue  long  in  a  complete  state,  there  appears 
to  have  always  remained  some  outlet  from  the  inner 
lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Baiae.  (Strab.  /.  c, ;  Cassiod. 
Var.  ix.  6.  For  further  particulars  concerning 
the  work  of  Agrippa  see  Lucrinus  Lacus.)  At  a 
snbsequent  period  Nero  conceived  the  extravagant 
project  <d  constructing  a  cana],  navigable  for  ships 
6xxn  the  Tiber  to  the  Lake  Avemus,  and  from 
thenee  into  the  Gulf  of  Baiae ;  and  it  appean  that 
the  works  were  actually  commenced  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Avemus.  (Suet.  Ner.  31 ;  PHn. 
xiv.  fi.  8.  8 ;  Tac  Ann,  xv.  42.)  There  existed 
from  very  early  times  an  oracle  or  sanctuary  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  connected  with  the  sources  of 
m<-phitic  vapours;  and  this  was  asserted  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  spot  where  Ulysses  held  conference 
with  the  shades  of  the  departed.    It  was  pretended 
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that  the  Cimmeriana  of  Homer  were  no  others  than 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
his  assertion  that  they  never  saw  the  light  of  the 
sun,  was  explauied  as  referring  to  their  dwelling  in 
subterranean  abodes  and  caverns  hollowed  in  the 
rocks.  (Ephorus  ap.  Strah.  I  e. ;  Ljcopta,  695 ; 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss,  xiv.  2 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  130.)  The  soft- 
ness  of  the  volcanic  tufo  of  which  the  surrounding 
hills  are  composed,  rendered  them  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose;  and  after  the  whole  neighbourhood 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  Cocceius  carried 
the  road  firom  the  lake  to  Cumae,  through  a  long 
grotto  or  tunnel.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  A  similar 
excavation,  still  extant  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  GroUa  delta  Sibilla; 
it  has  no  outlet,  and  was  probably  never  finished. 
Those  writers  who  placed  here  the  Cimmerians  of 
Homer,  represented  them  as  having  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  (Ephorus,  2.  c;  Plin.  ill.  5.  s.  9) ; 
but  the  oracle  continued  down  to  a  much  lator 
period;  and  the  lake  itself  was  regarded  as  sacred 
to  Preserve  or  Hecate,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
frequently  offered  on  the  spot.  It  was  under  pre- 
tence of  celebrating  these  sacred  rites  that  Hannibal 
in  B.C.  214  visited  the  Lake  Avemus  at  the  head  of 
his  army ;  but  his  real  object,  according  to  Livy,  was 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Puteoli.  (Liv.  xxiv.  12, 13;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  106—160.) 

There  exist  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  lake  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a  large  octagonal  vaulted  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  style  of  the  best  Roman  works; 
this  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  temple  of 
PrtDserpine;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  em- 
ployed for  thermal  purposes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVIO'NES,  a  tribe  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
dwelling  probably  in  Schleswig,  on  the  river  Auwe^ 
a  tributary  of  the  Eyder,  or  in  the  duchy  ofLatten- 
httrg.  (Tacit.  Germ,  40.)  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Chabiones  or  Caviones. 
(Mamert.  GenethL  Max,  Aug,  7,  Panegyr,  Const, 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

AVIUM  PR.    [Tafbobane.] 

AVRAVANNUS.    [Abrauaiwtjs.] 

AVUS  (Ptol  ii.  6.  §  1 :  Afov  wora/iov  MoXaS)^ 
or  AY 0  (Mela,  iii.  1 .  §  8),  a  small  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraoon^sis,  N.  of  the  Durins 
and  S.  of  the  Naebis,  in  the  territoty  of  the  Gallaed 
Bracarii ;  now  called  the  Rio  ^Aye  [P.  S.] 

AXATI,  ai%.  prob.  OLAURA  {Lvr^  a  mmii- 
cipium  of  Hiiqwinia  Baetica.  (Inacr.  ap,  Gmter, 
p.  1065,  No.  2 ;  Morales,  pp.  22, 99 ;  Florez,  Esp,  8. 
vol.  ix.  p.  62.)  [P.  S.] 

AXELODU'NUM,  the  16th  station,  per  lineam 
wUli  of  the  NotiHa^  under  the  charge  of  the  Cohors 
prima  Hispanorum,  This  cohort  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  fomid  at  EUenborough  in  Cumberland. 
Place  for  place.  Burgh  on  the  Sands  is  Axellodunum. 
Name  for  name,  Hexham  suits  better;  as  the  -el may 
have  been  a  diminutive  form  (as  in  Mosdkt)  and 
the  --duaum  is  an  element  of  ccmposition.  Horsley 
prefers  Burgh  (Book  i.  c  7).  The  evidence,  also, 
of  there  having  been  a  station  of  Burgh  is  complete 
(c.  9).  [B.  G.  L.] 

A'XIA  (*A(fa),  a  small  town  of  Etmria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (pro  Caec.  7),  who  calls  it  a  "  casteUum,** 
and  describes  it  as  situated  '*  in  agro  Tarquiniensi.*' 
It  is  probably  tlie  same  o£  which  the  name  is  found  in 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  'A|ia),  who  tells  us 
only  that  it  was  **  a  city  of  Italy."  Its  site  maybe  fixed 
with  much  probability  at  a  place  still  called  Cculel 
d*  Asso  or  CastellacciOj  about  six  miles  W.  of  Ft- 
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terho.  The  ancient  town  appears  to  faaTQ  occapied 
the  angle  formod  hj  two  small  streams  named  the 
Jiio  Secco  and  Arcioney  flowing  throogh  deep  Tallies 
or  rarines  with  precipitous  escarpments  on  each  side. 
Some  slight  fri^^ents  of  the  andant  walls  are  all 
that  remain  on  the  site  of  the  town  ;  bnt  the  opposite 
or  N.  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Areione  ma  evi- 
dently in  ancient  times  the  Necropolis  of  the  town, 
and  presents  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  sepulchres. 
These  are  not  merely  subterranean  chambers  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  but  present  r^ular  architectural  facades, 
with  bold  oomioes  and  mouldings  in  relief,  all  hewn 
out  of  the  soft  tuib  rock  of  which  the  escarpments  of 
the  cliffs  are  composed.  Thej  vary  in  height  from 
12  to  30  feet,  but  have  all  a  remarlmble  resemblance 
in  their  architectural  character,  and  occupy  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  cliff  in  a  r^ular  range  like  a 
street,  extending  also  some  distance  up  a  lateral 
ravine  which  opens  Into  the  principal  valley.  Many 
of  these  tombs  have  inscriptions  over  them  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  most  of  which  consbt  of,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  customary  formula  ECA2T6INE2A. 
Since  the  first  disooveiy  of  these  mcmuments  in  1808 
by  Professor  Orioli  of  Bologna,  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  really  de- 
serve. Their  architecture  is  thought  to  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  but  it  is  still  more 
closely  connected  vrith  the  I>oric  Greek,  of  which  in- 
deed the  whole  Tuscan  architecture  was  merely  a 
modification.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assign  them 
a  very  remote  antiquity ;  OrioU  is  probably  correct  in 
referring  tliem  to  the  iburth  or  fifth  century  of  Bome. 
They  certainly  however  seem  to  prove  that  Axia 
must  have  been  a  place  of  more  consideration  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Etruria,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Cicero;  though  it  could  never  have  been  more 
than  a  small  town,  and  was  probably  always  a  de- 
pendency of  Tarquinii,  as  its  name  never  occurs  in 
history.  The  remains  at  Castel  cFAsso  have  been 
described  in  detail  by  Orioli  (^Dei  Sepolcrali  Edifid 
ddV  Etruria  Media,  1826,  inserted  in  Inghirami, 
Mon.  Etruschiy  vol  iv.;  and  a  second  time  in  the 
Annali  delV  InsHitUo  di  Corr.  ArcheoL  1833, 
p.  18 — ^56),  and  again  by  Dennis  (^Cities,  ^.  of 
Etruria,  vol  i.  p.  229—242.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXrAGES  CA^idiens :  Teligul),  a  river  of  Sar- 
matia  Europaea,  E.  of  the  Tyras  (^Dniester),  flowing, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  right  through  Sainnatia,  a 
little  above  Dada,  as  far  as  the  Carpathi  M.  On  its 
banks  were  the  people  called  Axiacae.  (Mela,  ii.  1. 
§  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Ptd.  liL  5.  S  18,  10. 
§  14;  comp.  Pasiaces.)  [P.  S.] 

AZIMA  (^Aisme),  a  town  of  the  Gentranes,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  who  are  an  Alpine  people.  In 
the  Table  it  is  placed,  but  under  the  name  Axuna, 
between  Bergintrum  (SL  Maurice)  and  Darantasia 
(^MotUiert  en  Tarentaise'),  on  the  road  ovor  the  pass 
of  the  Alpis  Graia  or  Petit  St.  Bernard  The  po- 
sition is  thus  determined  to  be  that  of  Aisme,  The 
Antonine  Itin.  omits  Axima,  but  makes  the  distance 
xviii.  between  Bergintrum  and  Darantasia,  the  same 
distance  that  is  given  in  the  Table.  It  is  said  that 
inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Aitme  with  the  name 
Forum  Claudii ;  yet  Forum  Glandii  is  a  difierent  place, 
though  in  the  country  of  the  Gentrones.        [G.  L.] 

AJCI'NIUM.    [UxAMA.] 

AXiaPOLIS  or  AXIUPOLIS  ('A|io^oA«: 
EatSQvd)f  a  town  of  Lower  Moesia,  situated  on  the 
river  Axitts,  which  flowed  into  the  Danube  near  its 
southernmost  mouth,  which  is  now  stopped  up,  and 
the  Limn  Tngani.    (PtoL  iiL  10.  §  11.)     [L.  S.] 


AXUS. 

A'XIUS  ("Aliof ,  'A|uff ),  the  principal  river  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  kin;;- 
dom  before  the  reign  of  Philip,  rises  in  Mt  Scar- 
dns  between  Dardania  and  Dalrnatia,  a  little  NW. 
of  Scupi.     It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
through  Macedonia,  and,  after  recdving  the  Erigon 
and  AstycQs  and  passing  by  Pella,  6Jls  into  the 
Thermaic  gulf,    llie  Lydias  also  now  flows  into  the 
Axius,  but  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (viL  127)  the 
former  river  joined  the  Haliacmon.    The  Axios  has 
frequently  changed  its  course.     In  earlier  times  it 
flowed  into  the  sea  between  Ghalastra  and  Thessa- 
lonica.     (Strab.  vii.  p.  330.)    In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  called  Bardarium  (BopSc^iov,  Anna  Gomn.  i. 
p.  18,  Pans.),  whence  its  modem  name  of  VardhdrL 
The  principal  bridge  across  the  Axius  was  near 
Pella  (Liv.  xliv.  43);  this  bridge  is  probably  idni- 
tical  with  the  Mutatio  Gephtra  in  the  Itin. 
HierosoL  (p.  605,  Wess.).    The  Axius  is  a  deep  and 
rapid  river  in  winter,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
breadth  before  reaching  the  sea;   but  it  can  be 
crossed  by  several  fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  its  course.  (Glark,  Traveltj  voL  iii.  p.  334; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  258, 289, 437, 
469;  Taiel,  ThesioUmiea,  pp.  69,  seq.  287,  nq.) 

AXON,  a  river  of  Garia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
28),  with  Galynda:  "  flumen  Axon,  oppidum  Ca* 
lynda."  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  Galynda  was 
on  or  near  the  Axon.  Leake  places  the  Axon  im- 
mediately west  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.      [0.  L.] 

A'XONA  iAime),  a  branch  of  the  Isara  (Oise). 
The  Oiae  joins  the  Seine  below  Paris.  Gaesar  en- 
camped on  the  Axona  in  the  second  year  (b.  c.  57) 
of  his  Gallic  campaign  (B.  G,  iL  5).  Dion  Gasnos 
(xxxix.  2)  writes  the  name  AH^wtvos,  Ausonins 
IMoscL  v.  461)  names  it  *' Axooa  praeoeps,"  an 
epthet  which  is  not  appropriate. 

The  Axona,  according  to  Gaesar,  was  in ''  extronis 
Remorum  finibus,"  and  the  direction  of  his  move- 
ments shows  that  this  river  was  at  or  near  their 
northern  boundary.  [G.  L.] 

AXUENNA.  A  pUce  of  this  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Dnrocorturum 
(^Reims)  through  Verdun,  to  Divodnmm  {Mett).  It 
may  have  been  a  place  on  the  Axona  {Aitne),  bat 
the  site  cannot  be  fixed. 

Another  Axuenua  is  mentioned  in  the  Table,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  place  that  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  under  the  corrupt  name  Muenna.  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Boims  to  Bagacum  (jBatwy);  a>^ 
the  distance  from  Beims  is  marked  x.  in  both  these 
routes.  This  determination  is  supposed  to  fix  the 
site  of  this  Axuenna  at  the  passage  of  the  Aitnti 
between  NeufchAid  and  Avana.  (D*Anville,  So- 
tice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

AXUMK    [Auxuxs.] 

AXUS  CA^Sj:  Axud),  a  dty  of  Crete  (Herod, 
iv.  154),  which  is  identified  with  "Oo^of  (Steph.  B. 
s.  o.),  situated  on  a  river  ("  rapidum  Gretae  ve- 
niemus  Oaxen,"  Vug.  Eel  166),  which,  according 
to  Vibius'  Sequester  {Flum.  p.  15),  gave  its  name 
to  Axos.  According  to  the  Cyrenaean  traditions, 
the  Theraean  Battus,  their  founder,  was  the  sod  of 
a  damsel  named  Phronime,  the  daughter  of  Etear- 
chus,  king  of  this  city  (Herod.  2.  c).  Mr.  Pashley 
(JraoeU,  vol  i.  p.  143,  foil.)  discovered  the  ancient 
city  in  the  modem  village  of  Axu»,  near  Mt  Ida. 
The  river  of  Axue  flows  past  the  village.  Bemains 
belonging  to  the  so-called  Gyclopean  or  Pelasgicwalls 
were  found,  and  in  the  dinrch  a  piece  of  white 
marble  with  a  sepulchnl  inscriptian  in  the  ancient 


AXTLUa 
Ddric  Graak  of  iIm  ulunL  On  uolher  jniL-ripUon 
wm  >  dflCRe  of  a  ^*  oommon  ausmblj  i£  the  Ore- 
tana,^  mo  iuatum  of  Uie  well  kuowli  Sfmcretiam,  ta 
il  na  called  Tbc  ccina  cf  AzDs  pracnl  ijfit  of 
Z«  lal  Apollo,  u  might  be  eiprcM  in  ft  ci^ 
riniatAl  on  the  Alopea  of  Ht.  Ida,  utd  the  fiiuiuUtkn 
of  which  ni,  bj  ODB  of  the  legauds,  oambed  to  « 
tamtApaOo.  Tha  uOutiai  aiuwim  to  me  rf  tha 
■^iDolopca  of  the  tlanM:  it  vai  called  Azoa  becann 
the  pUc«  il  indptnu,  that  word  beini;  naed  by 
the  Cntaiu  in  tba  *>ni»  Moae  that  [he  otbar  Greekj 
aKi^n*"!  to  ^^r,  a  oag,  (Hoedcj  Kretitt  toI,  L 
p.  397.)  [E.  a  J-i 


A'XTLUS,  a  woodkn  tnct  in  Aua  Mioor, 
**  lurtbwanlof  theregioDof  lakeaandplaiiu,  throngli 
which  leadi  the  mad  fmn  Afioam  Kaiahiaadr  to 
Kdak  and  ErUe,  a  dr;  and  naked  region,  which 
eitnidaai  &r  aa  the  Sanf^uBaodHalfs.''  (heake. 
Aria  Uimor,  p.  85.)  Ijtj  (uJlviiJ.  18)  dtscribes 
the  Aijlns  as  entirelj  diatitato  of  wood;  the  in- 
habitaate  osed  dried  cow-dang  for  fneL  Fococke, 
who  tntened  part  of  the  countij,  speaks  of  thu 
pnple  i«  bdng  tnoch  digtreaeed  (or  tii«l,  aiid  oom- 
nwolj  niing  cow-dung.  He  might  have  found  the 
■aine  thing  dne  in  eaat  jula  of  EngUnd.  (Com- 
{MTt  HamOton,  vA,  i.  fp.  44S,  48S,  aa  to  the  Aij- 
lua.)  The  Roman  cooanl  Hanlins  marched  through 
the  Aijl'"  to  invade  Galatia.  Fart  of  this  wood- 
la*  ntion  wai  ineluded  in  Phijgia,  and  part  in  Ga> 
lalik  and  Ljcacoia.  The  high  pliteaoi  north  of 
Komia  and  ErlU  an  the  moontain-pMns  (^ipotriSia), 
aa  Straho  (p,  SeS)  tenu  them,  of  the  LjcaoniaJis, 
euld,  IreelaB  and  ntsleu,  bnt  well  adapted  for 
■Iwep-AHlmt;.  [Q.  L.] 

AZA,  a  town  ({  Armenia,  mentiioed  bj  Ftinj 
(»i.  10).  According  to  the  Anttdi.  Itinerary  it  waa 
36  IL  P.  from  ^Uix;  it  ia  conjectured  to  be  the 
—Bit  place  as  the  HasaiB  of  the  Fealinger  Tablet, 
which  ia  diatuit  ftnn  Satala  33  U.  P.  [E.  B.  J.] 
A'ZALI  Ca^oAa),  a  tribe  in  Upper  Paimonia, 
fron  whidi,  perfaapH,  the  modem  town  of  Otal, 
doirea  in  nam*.  (PtoL  iL  U.  §  2)  Plin.  H.  tT. 
iii.  as.)  [L.  S.] 

AZA'NES  CA^fniO.  U  ia  lUtod  b;  Arandell 
{Aria  Miiur,  ToL  ii.  p.  UO)  that,  on  a  coin  oT 
Tbcnasaunm  in  Pbiygia,  is  a  river-god,  with  the 
name  of  Auoe*,  "  e^eDce  of  aome  riter  being  at  ui 
near  TbaniHninm."  Thesiteof  TherTuaoaiom  doej 
not  appear  to  he  quite  certain;  and  nothing  itioit 
seems  to  be  known  of  the  river  Azanee,  though  the 
nnclnaion  fnm  the  cdn,  that  thvre  wts  a  river  o1 
that  nune,  can  haidlj  be  doobtod.  [G.  L.] 

AZATfES.     [Abcadia.] 

AZA'NI  CAfwoC :  £1*.  'A£av(n)t),  aa  the  nunc 
appears  in  Straho  (p.  576),  and  ^jJianus  ((.  c. 
'AfanO  The  name  on  ccdiu  and  inscrijitions  it 
A^an^  aihj  alao  in  Herodian,  the  gramnarisn^  v 
i>Hted  hj  Stephana*.  Aiaoi  ia  a  dty  of  Phr;»^a 
EfWMoa.  The  district,  which  waa  ciBed  Aianitia, 
s  of  the  [iter  BbnkUciw. 
IjonkiMwn.ci 


Thia  place,  which  is  hiataicallj  on 


AZAKi.  ass 

.  EEtenaiTttnin*,  whichwereiiirtviailedinlFiS* 
bir  the  Earl  ol  Asbburaham  (Amndell'a  Atia  MiHar, 
—'  %  p.  347);  it  had  been  inrserectlj'  gUted 
w>  Alia  Uittor,  vol.  iL  p.  14)  that  th* 
wen  discoreml  bj  Dr.  Hall.  The;  have  ainca 
risited  b;  sevenl  other  travellers.  The  nmuna 
t  a  place  called  Tduaduitr-Bittar:,  OD  tha 
left  bank  of  the  Rhjnduu*.  There  are  two  Roman 
bridgn  with  elliptiol  arches  over  the  Rhjndacna; 
or  three  according  to  Fellows,  (/"ion,  p.  141.)  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhjndacna,  on  a  digbt  eminence, 
beintifal  Ionic  teniple,  "  one  of  the  most  perfect 
eiiating  in  Asia  Minor."  (Hamilton,  Ettm-ditM, 
4e,,  vol  L  p.  101.)  H^gbteen  coIobuib  and  one  ude 
and  end  of  the  cetla  an  atanding.     There  are  also 


the  colOBKal  foundstlona  of  another  temple;  and  som* 
remwiu  of  a  third.  The  theatre  li  situated  near 
half  a  mile  from  the  temple;  and  there  is  a  ttadiuin 
which  "  extends  north  and  sontb  in  a  direct  line  of 
prolongntion  from  the  ibealre,  with  wbich  it  is 
immediately  connected,  although  at  a  loner  level. 
Some  of  the  marble  aeata,  both  in  the  aladinm  and 
in  the  theatre,  are  well  preserved,  and  of  highly 
finished  wockmanahip,"  (Hamilton.)  There  is  a 
view  of  the  temple  ct  Aiani  in  Fellows'  Alia  Minor 
(pp.  137,  141), '  "  There  are  many  Kvnts  of  tombs 
Kulptnnd  as  doora  with  [«neli  and  derices,  having 
inacriptjcna."  (Fdlona,  who  hai  given  a  dnwing 
of  me  of  these  doors.}  Among  the  corns  which 
Hamilton  procured  at  this  place,  and  in  the  Bar' 
nxmding  country,  there  were  coins  of  Anguslus, 
Clandiua,  Faostina,  and  f*her  imperial  perwmagc*. 
Some  also  wen  anlonomous,  the  legenda  being 
AiJfiOf,  'l«pa  Boi'Arf,  or  'UfiatruifK^TtTot  Aj^arirT»r, 
or  ArfariTur  Several  inacriptjona  fiwn  Aiani 
have  been  copied  by  Fellowa  (p.  142,  At),  and  by 
Bamiltrai  (Appendix,  8 — 10).  Nraie  of  the  m- 
Bcriptions  arv  of  early  date,  and  probably  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  Roman  period.  One  or  these  recorda 
"  the  great,  both  benelactor  and  urionr  and  roonder 
of  tbe  dty,  CI.  Stratonicua,"  who  ia  entitled  consul 
(SraTOf);  and  the  monument  was  erected  b;  hia 
native  dty.  This  Stratonicns,  we  may  infer  from 
the  nanw  Claudiiu,  was  a  native,  wbr>  bad  obtained 
the  Roman  ritiien^ip.  The  memorial  waa  erected 
In  the  second  pradorship  (to  fi  o-T/nmryouiToi)  of 
CI.  Apollinarius.  Another  jrucription  contBina  the 
lUHUil  fonnuU,  if  Baukn  xa.  i  A>i^di.  In  the  interior 
of  the  cella  of  the  temple  there  are  fonr  Img  in- 
scriptions, one  in  well  formed  Greek  characten, 
aiiotlier  in  infeiior  Greek  characterB,  and  two  in  badly 
cut  Raman  characters.  There  are  also  iDSCr{|i(ions 
on  the  outnido  of  the  cella.  It  appears  from  one 
inMiiptioo  that  the  temple,  wluch  ia  now  standing, 
was  dedicated  to  Zens. 


an  AZANIA. 

Tha  plu  giTan  bj  Fellom  aliovi  U»  psitiaiia  of 
Um  aattnl  hiildiDgt,  which  iltogctlier  Diiut  hnve 
pcodniMd  ■  Tcrj  flu  diK<>  Thne  an  m  tncfs  of 
uy  citf  w»Ui.  [G.  L.] 


AZA'NIA,  ■  citjMongin);  M  Mwxilia,  according 
to  Stophuiui  (l.  r.'A(arla),  quoting  Philo.  The 
place  u  odIj  msnlHHHl  in  thia  puugc,  which  ii 
worth  notice,  M  rt^ding  lotheliitof  MasMliottowni 
in  the  Muth  oT  FnuiM.  Wakkomer  (Gtog.,  &c, 
n)Li.p.2B0)  conjectnmthat it  mtybe  ttAtillaret, 
mr  AtOa,  ia  the  deputmoit  of  Amki  bo(  thii 
ii  merclj  a  guos,  {mmdsd  on  a  nBcmbtince  oT 
naniM.  [G.  L.] 

AZA'NIA  (*  'AfoFfa,  Ptol  [t.  7.  §  28 ;  PeripL 
Mar.  EiTlh.  pp.  10,  It,  »q.),  the  modm  oowt  of 
AJan.  wu  another  name  for  the  maritime  npoD  of 
BMteni  Africa  called  Barbaria,  which  eitcoded  Cnai 
the  promuntoTy  of  Aranat*,  lat  1 1^  N.,  lo  that  of 
Rhaptom,  Ut.  3°  S,     Ptotemj  distinguishn  bct*Hn 


d  bjaiace 
a  enfiaged  principally  in 
catching  and  laming  wild  Flephsnta,  or  in  nippljing 
the  mvkets  of  the  Ited  5«  coait  with  hidca  and 
ivcrj.  At  the  Huthem  hmit  of  Ihis  undefined  and 
acanelj  known  tegioo  waa  the  river  Rhaptu^,  and 
the  haren  Rhaptiun  (Plol.  iT.  9),  which  derived 
thar  name  from  llie  Aethiopa  RhapeiL  The  Man 
Azaniiun,  another  name  for  the  Kooa  Barbiricui 
(fiaptapaiit  niKwoi,  PtoL  ir.  7.  g  SB),  ekirted  this 
whole  iet!ioii.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AZANUS.    [lOT.!*.] 

AZARA  C'Afiifn).  mentioned  bj  Straho  (xl  p. 
S27}  in  hia  Account  of  Armenia  aa  aitnated  oa  thr 
AraxH;  aoRu  read  T<t  zApa:  probably  like  other 
worda  occarring  in  that  conotrf ,  the  name  was  apelt 
indiflerently.  Gnuknrd  (note  od  t.  e.}  ia  inclined 
to  think  it  waa  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddeea 
Ztretia.  or  the  Perso-Amtenian  Artemi).  (Camp. 
Hetych.  (.  e. ;  Seldeo,  di  Dot  Syria  Sgni.  " 
CIS.)  FEB-JJ 

AZETUH,  a  citj  of  the  Iribe  of  Jndah.  (Ju 
XT.  35.)  Jtna  utnated  in  that  part  which  w 
called  SephelB  (rendered  by  the  LXX.  T>,y  ir 
lirlir,  Ti  wiliev,  and  ri  Tonninl),  whith,  aocurdiog 
to  EdhIhiu  and  St.  Jerome,  embraced  all  the  cotin- 
tr;  abont  Kleuthenpolia,  to  the  north  and  west. 
(IteUod,  Pi^aat.  p.  1B7.)  A  Tillage  of  thia  name 
eiiated  In  theu'  dav  between  Elnutheropolii  and  Aelia 
(lb.  p.  603):  and  the  lile  of  Shocoh,  with  which  it 
ia  jnned  in  1  Sam.  ivii.  1,  ia  still  preserved  in  the 
amall  mined  TilU|;e  of  ^ueUM,  m  the  aonth-eaat 
of  Jndnea,  where  the  hill  country  declinca  lowarda 
the  Plain  of  the  Philitlines.  (Robinaoo,  Bib.  Rei. 
Tol.  ii.  pp  M3,  349.)  [G.  W.] 

AZE'NIA.     [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

AZETIUM    ('Af-rrrvm  :    Aietinl),    a    town    of 


AZOBUS. 

nt  author,  under  thia  form,  bat  iu  amctiiaa 
»ed  by  its  anna,  which  have  typn  oii)Md  !nm 
of  Tanninm  and  the  li^end  at  M  AZH- 
TlNnN.  TheM  crans,  Mioe  errououily  aangatd  to 
Atenia  in  Attica,  are  (band  ocly  in  the  Hatlieni 
)atrt  of  Apniia,  and  henoe  it  ia  probable  tiM  Iha 
"Ehetiam"  of  the  Tab.  Peub,  a  pane  certainly 
OHTiipt.  ought  to  be  read  Atetinm.  If  Ihii  «■■- 
jectnre  be  admitted  AHtium  may  be  placed  at  Sth 
tigluBU,  a  email  town  about  13  mils  &E.  of  ilnri, 
where  tlM  coina  in  queation  have  been  frvqtieiuly 
diacoTered.  The  Aiomai  of  Phuy  (iii.  11.  i.  IS) 
though  placed  by  him  among  the  "  Colobwrn 
IftdiUmmti,'  in  all  prubahnlily  belong  to  theianie 
place,  and  thia  may  be  the  Roman  form  rf  the  num. 
(Millingen.  A"..!,  dt  tllaik,  p.  147.)      [E.tt  B.] 


AZIRTS,  or  A2IL1S  CAf-P".  'aO*«,  Hood, 
Steph.  B.,  Callim.;  "Ajipii',  Charu,  ap.  Sle)Ji.  B.: 
'A{uMt  or  •K(<,\a  xiitu,  PtoL  ii.  S.  §  2;  £l>. 
'K(iXlrnt,  Steph.  B.),  adiatiiot,  and,  accoriing  to 
the  later  writera,  a  town,  or  Tillage,  oa  the  t«sl « 
Mannarica,  on  the  E.  fiwitier  of  Cyrenii™,  in  N. 
Africa,  opposite  the  island  of  PUlca.  Heralaoa 
■ells  DS  that  it  waa  colonized  by  Battua  and  bis  ful- 
lowera  two  years  after  Ihwr  Eret  settlement  in  Plalea, 
B.C.  638.  He  deacribee  it  as  anrronnded  on  bMh 
aides  by  the  most  beaotiful  alopea,  wiih  a  li^et 
flowing  through  it,  a  deacriptim  agTreing,  atcoriing 
to  Pacho,  with  tha  ralley  of  the  rirer  TrMtmati, 
which  flows  into  the  GW/'o/'amio,  oppoeite  to  the 
island  of  Bomba  (the  ancient  Platca).  In  a  aeand 
pa-isage,  Hcmdotui  mcntiona  it  aa  adjacent  lo  the 
poet  of  Uenelana,  and  at  the  commencement  of  Uia 
district  where  silphium  grows.  (Hemd.  IT.  157,  lS9i 
Callun.  Bi  Ap-Al.  89 ;  Pacho,  Voyagt  it  h  J/onM- 
n;ue,&c.  pp.  53,86.)  It  appears  lo  be  the  lanK  plaot 
as  the  Poni«  Aiarios  (i  "Afdpioi  Al>"iO  of  Siof- 
sios  (e.  4 :  Thrige,  Ra  Cyrmou.  p.  72)     [P-  S.] 

AZIBIS  CACvd,  PtoL  T.  7.  §  9).  a  town  of  Ar- 
menia Unor,  which,  if  we  identify  with  Arii<ig<m, 
or  Artiiidjaii,  aa  ManDert  (ffcojir.  toI.  >i.  pt  2.  p 
308)  does,  must  be  placed  to  the  W.  of  the  Ea- 
phnles.  Abdlfedi  (Tab.  ^.  p.  18)  fiiea  thi* 
place  on  the  road  between  Sieat  aLd  Artrw*.  Ac- 
ceding to  the  Armenian  chroniclen  it  was  finxol 
(or  the  worship  of  the  goddesa  Anahid,  and  «• 
deooiated  with  in»ny  temple*  by  Tigiaoes  II-  Afla 
the  eetablishment  of  Chrirtianity  it  remained  m 
important  place,  hut  attained  ita  highest  distinction 
under  the  Uusaulman  princes  of  the  Scljnk  dyna'tj-. 
(St.  Martin,  Mem.  no-  rArmime,  toL  L  p.  '1; 
Fwbieer,  Tol.  ii.  p.  312;  Rilter,  ErJhmde,  nl  t- 

^2^o.)  rE.B.J.j 

AZmiS,  or  AHl'HISCTab.  Pent.),  AIXI  (Pri»- 
cian.  tI  p.  682,  «l.  Putsch),  a  town  of  Dvia,  <^ 
the  high  mad  fmn  Vlminadnm  to  Tiiisciun.  pn- 
bJily  the  Aifiatr  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  §  9).  I'  a™" 
to  be  rortmi  on  the  re™e».  [P.  S.] 

AZCKRUS  C'AC"|»i,  ■A£Sp«.r,  Ptol.  iiL  13.  5  42: 
£14.  'AfBfi'Tui),  ■  town  in  Perrba^ia  in  TbcuaJj 


AZOTUS. 

sifcnatod  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Azonu,  i 
with  tbe  two  neighboaring  towns  of  JPytUum  and 
Ddlche,  formed  a  TripoHs.  (Liv.  xliL  53,  zliv.  2.) 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  name  of  Azoros  in 
Pela|;oDia  in  Ifacedcnia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  roL  iii.  pp.  319,  342.) 

AZOTUS  ("AfwTos:  Eth.  'ACwru>f),the  Abhdod 
of  Scriptore,  a  ci^  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  {Jqah.  zv.  47), 
bnt  ocenpied  hj  tbe  Philistines,  and  reckoned  as  one 
rf  their  five  principal  cities,  where  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagon.  (1  Sam,  L  1 — ^7.) 
It  is  oelelffated  bj  Herodotns  as  having  stood  a 
siege  of  29  jears  firam  Psammetiehus,  king  of  Egypt 
(aboat  B.  c  630),  the  kmgest  of  anj  dtj  he  was 
B<^n<ipy^<*«^  with  (iL  157).  It  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  King  Senna- 
eheiib  (n.  c  7 13 ;  /«.  zx.  1).  It  was  taken  by  Jodas 
Msccabaens  (1  Maoc  iz.  50),  and  by  his  brother 
Jooathaa  (z.  77);  restored  by  Gabinius  (Joseph. 
AtiL  ziv.  5.  §  3),  and  given  by  Augustus  to  Salome 
(zvii.  13.  §  5).  The  ancient  geographical  and  his- 
torical notices  plaoe  it  between  AAehn  asAJannmicL, 
south  of  the  latter,  near  the  coast,  but  not  actually  on 
tbe  eea  shore.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
oiodera  Tillage  of  Esdud,  situated  on  a  grassy  hill, 
flammnded  by  wood.  No  ruins  have  been  discovered 
tbere.  (Irby  and  liangles,  pp.  179 — 162;  and 
KchazdsoD,  as  dted  in  Robinson's  Bib.  Jiet.  vol.  ii. 
PL  368 ;  Reland,  pp.  606—609.)  [Q.  W.] 


B. 


BAALBEK.    [HsLioroLis.] 

BAAL-QAD,  m  the  northern  eztremity  of  the 
Hoty  Land,  **  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hennon.-  (JosiLzL  17,  ziL7,ziii..'5.)    [G.  W.] 

BAAL-MEON,  a  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Benben 
{Nitnb.  xzziL  88;  1  Oartm.  v.  8),  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Moabitw.  {Etek.  zzv.  9.)  It  is  men- 
tioned  by  St.  Jerome  ss  a  large  village  in  his  time, 
and  is  piaeed  by  him  and  Eusebius  nine  nules 
distant  finom  flesbboa,  and  near  Bare  {^Baara), 
(Reland,  PakML  ppi  487, 61 1 .)  Bnrckhardt  iden. 
tifies  it  with  Myoan,  |  of  an  hour  S£.  of  the  ruins 
of  Heshbon  {Troiofh,  p.  385);  but  this  would  not 
be  more  than  2  or  8  miles,  which  is  too  short  an  in- 
tervaL  Yet  the  name  (written  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
**  Mapi^  p.  464),  and  the  neighbouring  hot  springs 
(see  SL  Jerome,  L  c),  seem  to  identify  it  with  the 
Scripture  site.  It  stands  on  a  considend)le  enunence, 
in  a  fertile  plain.  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-SHALISHA  (2  Kwge,  iv.  42),  a  town,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  district  of  Shalisha  (1  Sam,  iz. 
4),  called  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  Beth-sa- 
lisa,  is  placed  by  them  15  miles  north  of  IHospolis 
(Lydda)^  in  the  Thamndtic  district    (Beland,  p. 

611.)  raw.] 

BAAL-TAMAR,  a  town  of  the  tribe  ofBenjamin, 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Gibeah.  K.Jvdge»,  xx.  33.)  It 
exisied  in  the  time  of  Eus^ius  under  the  name  of 
Beth-amar.    (Beland,  p.  611.)  [G.  W.] 

BABBA  (Bcife,  Ptd.  iv.  1.  §  14;  BaSai:  £th. 
Ba€dSot,  Steph.  B.),  a  colony  in  Maimetania  Tingi- 
tana,  foonded  by  Augustus,  40  M.  K  from  Lizns. 
its  full  name  is  given  by  Pliny  in  the  form  Btibba 
J«Ks  CampettrtM  (v.  1).  Its  coins,  which  are  j 
oomeroas,  from  Augustus  downwards,  have  the  in-  i 
tmpdons  GoL  I.  B.,  i.  e.  Colonia  Julia  Babbensia,  cr 
COL.  C.  L  B.  or  C.  C.  I,  B.,  i.  e.  CdUmia  Campettris  ' 
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Julia  Babbensis,  (Eckliel,  voL  iv.  p.  153.)  Its 
site  seems  quite  uncertain.  Some  place  it  at  No- 
ranjaj  which  appears  too  &r  east;  others  at  Bam 
Teude,  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Guarga  (a 
tributary  of  the  <St«6«r),  where  ancient  ruins  are  still 
visible.  (Leo  Africanus,  ap.  Mannert,  vol.  z.  pt  2, 
p.  489.)  Possibly  the  true  position  may  be  at  Baba 
Kelam,  E.  of  Ksar-el-Kebir,  [P.  S.] 

BABRA'N  TIUM(Ba«pavriov;  Eth.  Ba6p(b^ios), 
a  plaoe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chios,  menti<xied  by 
Polybius  in  his  sizteenth  l)ook,  as  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanuS)  s.  v,  BaSpdmtop,  It  may  be  the  same 
place  as  Babrss.  [G.  L.] 

B ABBAS  (fidSpas:  Eth,  BagpdyTtos),  a  small 
place  in  Aeolis  near  Chios.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bd- 
epas.)  [G.  L.] 

BABYLLE'NII  (Bo^uXA^yioi,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  29), 
the  name  of  a  tribe  which  belcmged  to  the  hybrid 
population  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  seated  between 
the  easternmost  boundary  of  the  island  Meroe  and 
the  Sinus  Adulitanns.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BA'BYLON  (BaSvK^),  in  hter  times  called  also 
Babylonia( Justin,  i.  2 ;  Solin.  c37 :  Eth.  Ba/SuKAytot, 
rarely  BofvAwj^e^jfom.  Bo^vXa»y(s),the  chief *town  of 
Babylonia,  and  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Babylonio- 
Chaldaean  kingdcmi.  It  eztended  along  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  according  to  the  uniform  consent  of  antiquity, 
was,  at  the  height  of  its  gloqr,  of  iinmense  size.  Tfawo 
seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  occupied  the 
site,  or  was  at  least  in  the  immediate  vicini^,  of 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (z.  10)  as  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod*s  kingd<xn,  and  in  Genesis  (zi. 
1 — 9)  as  the  scene  of  the  oonfosion  of  tongues:  its 
name  is  a  Graecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  BabeL 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  a  place  of  importance,  or,  like  Ninus 
(Nineveh),  the  imperial  seat  of  a  Img  line  of  kings. 
The  name  of  Babel  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Uie 
drcmnstance  of  its  having  been  the  plaoe  of  this 
confusion  of  tongues  (Gen.  zl  9);  another  and  per- 
haps more  natural  derivation  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  the  gate  or  court  of  Bel,  or  Belus,  the 
Zeus  of  that  country.  A  tradition  of  this  event  has 
been  preserved  in  Berossns,  who  says  that  a  tower 
was  erected  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  that  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  m  overthrowing 
it.  He  adds  that  the  ruins  still  ezist  at  Babylon, 
that  the  gods  introduced  a  diversity  of  tongues 
among  men,  and  that  the  place  where  the  tower  was 
built  is  called  Babylon  on  account  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  ;  for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called 
Babel.  (BeTQ8S,ap,Euteb,Praep.Evai^,VL;  Syn- 
celL  Chron.  44 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  13.)  A  tradition  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues  and  its  cause  is  jveserved  also 
in  a  fragment  of  Histiaens  (ap,  Joteph,  Ant,  i.  4), 
snd  in  Alez.  Polyhist.  (ap.  Sync.  44,  and  Joae^^ 
AnL  i.  4).  Eupolemus  also  (ap,  Euseb,  Praep, 
Evang,  iz.)  attributes  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to 
those  who  escaped  from  the  Deluge,  and  mentions 
tbe  tower  and  its  overthrow.  He  adds  that  Abra- 
ham lived  in  a  ci^  of  Babylonia  called  Camarina, 
or  by  some  Urie  [i.e.  Ur],  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  a  city  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

Of  Babel  or  Babylon,  believing  them,  as  we  do,  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  place,  we  have  no  subse- 
quent notice  in  the  Bible  till  the  reign  of  Hoshea, 
about  B.a  730  (2  Kinga,  zvii.  24),  when  the  people 
of  Samaria  were  carried  away  captive.  It  seems 
probable  that  during  this  long  period  Babylon  was 
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a  place  of  little  consequence,  and  that  the  great 
ruling  city  was  the  Ajssyrian  capital  Ninas.  As 
late  as  the  time  of  Hezckiah  (b.c.  728 — 700)  it  is 
clear  that  Babylon  was  dependent  on  the  Assy* 
rian  Empire,  though  Merodach-Baladan  is  mentioned 
in  Isaiah  (xxxix.  I)  as,  at  that  time,  king  or  ruler 
in  that  city;  for  Polyhistor  (op.  Ettaeb.  Arm.  Ckron. 
42)  states  that  after  the  reign  of  tlie  brother  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Aclsea  ruled;  and  that,  after  Acises  had 
reigned  thirty  days,  he  was  slain  by  Merodach-Bala- 
danus,  who  held  the  goTemment,  but  was  in  his  turn 
slain  and  succeeded  by  EUbus.  Polyhistor  adds  that, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Ehbus,  Sennacherib 
came  up  and  conquered  the  Babylonians,  took  their 
king  prisoner  away  into  Assyria,  and  made  his  own 
son  Asardanus  king  in  his  place.  Abydenus  (op. 
Euteb,  ibid.  p.  53)  states  the  same  thing,  adding  that 
he  built  Tarsus  after  the  plan  of  Babylon.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  of  Borossus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Alezandar  the  Great,  and  who  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  written  docume&ta  at  Babylon  which  were 
preserved  with  great  care,  supply  some  names,  though 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  howfiEU"  they  maybe 
depended  on.  The  commencement  of  the  narrative  of 
Berossus  is  a  marvelloiis  and  fabulous  account  of  the 
first  origin  of  Babylonia.  In  it  he  speaks  of  Belus, 
whom  he  interprets  to  mean  Zeus^d  states  that  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  has  noticed 
were  delineated  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Babylon. 
(See  Castor,  ap.  Euteb.  Arm.  Chron.  81 ;  Eupol.  ap. 
Efuth.  Praep.  Evang.  ix. ;  Thallus,  ap.  Theophan, 
ad  AnL  281 ;  Aesch.  Suppl.  318  and  322;  Uesiod, 
Fragm.  ap.  Strab,  i.  p.42 ;  and  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
927,  for  the  name  of  Belus,  and  various  l^ends  con- 
nected with  it.)  Berossus  mentions  the  name  Xi- 
sutlirus,  and  with  him  a  legend  of  a  great  flood, 
which  has  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible,  that  it  has  been  usual  to  sup- 
pose that  Xisuthrus  represents  the  Noah  of  Holy 
Scripture;  adding  that,  after  the  flood,  the  people  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  built  dties  and  erected  temples, 
and  that  thus  Babylon  was  inhabited  again.  (Beroee. 
ap.  Syne,  Chron.  28  ;  Euaeb.  Ckron.  5.  8.)  Apollo- 
dorus,  professing  to  copy  from  Berossus,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent and  fuller  list  of  rulers,  but  they  are  a  mere 
barren  collection  of  names.  (Apoll.  ap.  Syne.  Chron. 
39 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  5.)  The  Astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy  commences  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
whose  reign  began  B.a  747  twenty-three  years  after 
the  appeanmce  of  the  Assyrian  King  Pul,  on  the  W. 
d  the  Euphrates.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  fact, 
in  connection  with  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13) 
"Behold  the  land  of  the  Ghaldees;  this  people  was 
not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  Uie  wilderness,"  that  the  first  rulers  of  Babylon 
were  of  Assyrian  origin;  but  this  seems  hardly  a  ne- 
cessary inference.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  Syn- 
oellns,  after  stating  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  the 
first  who  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  adds  that  of 
these  the  first  was  Evechius,  who  is  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Nebrod  (or  Nembrod)  who  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  six  years  and  one  thinl.  Nabonassar  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  memorials  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him.  (Sync  Chron.  207)  Of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  succeeded  him  according  to  the  Canon 
we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Ninus 
(Nineveh).  Mardoch-Empadus,  the  fifth,  is  probably 
the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  Bible,  who  sent  to 
congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
oeas.  (2  Kingt,zx.  12;  Itaiahf  xxxi.  1.)  Somewhat 
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later  Mana.ssos,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Then  follow  Sa- 
osduchinus  and  Chyniladan,  who  appear  to  have  rnled 
partly  at  one  city  and  partly  at  the  other;  and  tben 
NabopoUasar,  who  finally  overthrew  Ninus,  and  re« 
moved  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  western  Asia  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Babylon. 

With  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced,  in  all 
probability,  jhe  era  of  Babylonian  greatness,  and  the 
accounts  in  the  Bible  and  in  other  writings  are,  for 
his  reign,  remarkably  consistent  with  one  another. 
The  Bible  relates  many  events  of  the  reign  of  this 
king,  his  carrying  the  Jews  into  captivity,  his  siege 
and  conquest  of  Tyre  {Ezek.  xxix  18),  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Babylon 
and  death  there.    Berossus  (^ap.  Joteph.  c.  Ap^ 
states  that  Nebucliadnezzar  was  sent  with  a  great 
army  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  and  burnt  the 
temple  at   Jerusalem  and  removed  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  that  he  conquered   Egypt,  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  all 
that    had    reigned   before    him  in    Babylon  and 
Chaldaea.     He  adds  that,  on  the  return  of  the  king 
from  his  Jewish  vrar,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
adorning  the  temple  of  Belui^  rebuilding  the  city, 
constructing  a  new  palace  adjoining  those  in  which 
his  fore&thers  dwelt,  but  exceeding  than  in  height 
and  splendour,  and  erecting  on  stone  piUars  high 
walks  with  trees  to  gratify  his  queen,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Media,  and  waa  therefore  fond  of  a 
mountainous  situation.  (Beros.  ap.  Joteph.  c.  Ap.  i. 
19;   Syncell.  Chron.  220;    Euseb. /Voep.  £raii^. 

Berossus  goes  on  to  state  that  aft^  a  reign  of  43 
years,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  Evlhne- 
rodacihus,  Neriglissoorus,  and  Labrosoarchodus, 
whose  united  reigns  were  little  more  than  six  years, 
till  at  length,  on  a  ooospinicy  being  formed  against 
the  last,  Nabonnedns  obtained  the  crown,  and  reigned 
sixteen  years,  till,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Cyras 
took  Babylon,  the  kmg  having  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring dty  of  Borsippus;  that,  on  Cyrus  proceeding 
to  besi^  Borsippus,  Nabonnedns  surrendoed  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sent  him  out  of 
Babylonia  and  placed  him  in  Carmania,  where  lie 
died.  (Beros.  ap.  Joteph,  c.  Ap.  L  20;  Eosok. 
Praep,  Evang.  ix.) 

M^asthenes  {ap.  Abyden.;  Euseb.  Pnup.  Evan. 
X.,  Chron,  49)  tells  nearly  the  same  story,  slightly 
changing  the  names  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  adding,  that,  Nebuchadneizar  rebuilt 
Babylon,  turned  the  course  of  the  Armakale  (Kahr- 
Malcha),  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
constructed  a  vast  receptacle  for  its  waters  above 
the  city  of  Stppara,  and  bnilt  the  city  of  Teredon 
near  the  Erythraean  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

The  first  Greek  who  visited  Babylon,  so  fiir  as  wc 
know,  was  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  Poet 
Alcaeus,  who  was  there  b.  a  600 — ^580(Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617 ;  Fragm.  Ak.,  Mfiller,  Iikei$uMu9.  p.  287);  and 
the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  is  Uerodotoa,  who  travelled  thither 
about  a  century  after  the  first  conquest  by  Cyras. 
His  testimony  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  for  he  is  the  (mly  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  wboee  account 
of  what  he  describes  has  reached  us  nncurtalled. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  aboat  all  the  others. 
Thus,  of  Ctesias,  we  have  only  what  Diodorns  and 
others  have  extracted.     Of  Berosans,  who  was  a 
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oenitaj  and  a  half  later  than  Herodotus,  we  have 
ooJj  A  &w  fngme&tB.  We  have  no  proof  that 
Arrian  or  Stnbo  themaelTeB  Tuited  BabjloD,  thoogh 
the  treatise  of  the  former  has  this  valae,  that  he 
drev  his  information  from  the  Notes  of  Aristobolns 
and  Ptofemj  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  were  there  with 
Alexander.  Of  Cleitarchiis,  who  also  accompanied 
Alexander,  and  wrote  rk  w«^  'AA^(ai'8/>ov,  we  have 
no  remainB,  unless,  as  has  been  snppoeed  bj  some, 
his  work  was  the  basis  of  that  bj  Cortins.  The  inci- 
dental xemarks  of  Herodotus  have  a  manifest  ap- 
pf^ratifft  of  tmth,  and  comrej  the  idea  of  personal 
cspecienoe.  Thos,  in  i.  177,  he  dlstingnishes 
between  the  length  of  the  Koyal  and  the  Onlinary 
Cubit;  in  L  182,  183,  he  expresses  his  doubts  on 
some  of  the  l^ends  which  he  heard  about  the 
Temple  of  Belus,  though  the  structure  itself  (or  its 
remains)  he  evidently  must  have  seen,  as  he  de- 
Nribes  it  as  still  existing  (it  ifik  rovro  9ri  tov^ 
L  181.)  His  account  idso  of  the  oountiy  round 
Babjlon  (L  179,  and  L  192—200)  is,  as  is  shown 
daewhere  [Babtlomia],  oonfinned  bj  all  other 
wfitecs,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon,  which,  after 

the  fidl  of  Ninus,  became  the  seat  of  the  Asajrian 

empire  (i.  178),  had  already  been  ruled  orer  by 

several  kings,  and  by  two  remarkable  queens,  Semi- 

lamis  and  Nitocris,  at  an  interval  of  five  generatians 

from  one  to  the  other,  (i.  184, 185.)    Of  these,  the 

dder  erected  immense  embankments  to  keep  the 

water  of  the  Euphrates  within  its  proper  channel, 

the  seoood  made  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which 

had  previously  been  straight,  so  tortuous  that  it 

thrice  passed  the  village  of  Ardericca,  dug  an  im- 

menee  lake,  nnd  having  turned  the  waters  of  the 

river  into  tlxis  lake,  faced  its  banks  with  a  wall  of 

baked  hricks,  and  threw  a  bridge  across  within 

Babykn,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 

(1. 186.)     Herodotus  adds  a  stoiy  of  her  tomb, 

which  we  may  reasonably  question,  as  he  himself 

could  only  have  heard  of  it  by  tradition  when  he  was  at 

Babylon  (i.  187),  and  states  that  it  was  against  the 

son  of  this  queen,  Lsbynetus,  that  Gyrus  marched. 

Labynetos  is,  therefore,  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berossus, 

the  Bebhassar  of  Holy  Scripture.    Herodotus  says 

nothlug  about  the  fonndera  of  Babylon,  and  what  is 

scarcely  less  remarkable,  does  not  mention  Nebn- 

chadneczar, — ^he  simply  describes  the  town  as  we 

may  presume  he  saw  it.     He  states  that  it  was 

placed  in  a  great  plain,  and  was  built  as  no  other 

city  was  wiSi  whkh  he  was  acquunted;    that  it 

was  in  ftnn  an  exact  square,  each  side  being  120 

stadia  kng,  with  a  broad  and  deep  trench  rouiid  it, 

the  matei^sils  dug  firam  which  helped  to  make  the 

bricks,  of  which  a  wall  200  royal  cubits  high,  and 

50  broad,  was  composed.    Warm  bitumen  procured 

from  the  village  of  Is  (now  HU)  served  for  mortar, 

a  layer  of  reeds  being  inserted  at  every  thirtieth 

coone.    (i.  178,  179.)     A  hundred  brazen  gates 

opened  into  the  d^,  which  was  divided  into  two 

distinct  quartecB  by  the  Euphrates,  had  all  its 

streets  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other,  and  many 

hoQses  of  thrae  and  four  storie  .  (i.  180.)    Another 

wan,  hardly  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  gigantic, 

went  nmnd  the  aty  within  the  one  just  described. 

In  eaeh  of  the  two  quartets  of  the  city,  there  was 

an  hnnrMWfo  gtmcture :  one^  the  Boyal  Palace,  the 

other,  the  bnzen-gated  Temple  of  Belus,  within  a 

square  space  two  stadia  each  way,  itself  one  stadium 

in  length  and  breadth ;  on  tiie  ground-plan  of  which 

a  aeries  of  eight  iuwen  were  built,  <Hie  above  the  other. 
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He  adds  some  farther  remarks  about  the  temple,  and 
speaks  of  several  thing8,which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
he  did  not  see,  and,  apparently,  did  not  believe  (i. 
181 — 183).  The  vast  size  Herodotus  gives  to 
Babylon  has,  in  modon  days,  led  scholars  to  doubt 
his  hisftory  sltogether,  or  at  least  to  imagine  he  must 
have  been  misinformed,  and  to  adopt  the  shorter 
measures  which  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 
(Qrosakurd,  ad  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738 ;  Heeren,  At.  Nat. ; 
Olearius,  ad  Phihttr,  ViL  ApoO.  i.  25.)  Yet  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  have  rested  seems  incon- 
clusive; it  is  as  difficult  or  as  eaiy  to  believe  in  the 
360  stadia  of  CtesiaB  (himself  also  an  eye-witness) 
as  in  the  480  stadia  of  Herodotus.  All  that  was 
required  to  eflect  such  works  was  what  the  rulers  of 
Babylon  had,  an  ample  supply  of  human  labour  and 
time;  and,  with  more  than  thirty  pyramids  in  Egypt 
and  the  wall  of  China  still  existing,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  what  th^  might  accomplish  ? 

The  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus  we  find  much 
amplified,  when  we  turn  to  later  writers.  Aooordmg 
to  Diodorus  (ii.  6),  who,  apparently,  is  quoting  from 
Gtesias,  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Ninus,  l^ig  of 
Assyria,  founded  Babylon  (according  to  one  state- 
ment, after  the  death  of  Ninus),  and  built  its  walls 
of  burnt  brick  and  asphalt,  and  accomplished  many 
other  great  works,  A  which  the  following  are  the 
principal: — 

1.  A  bridge  across  the  Enphiates,  where  it  was 
narrowest,  five  stadia  long.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738,  says 
its  breadth  was  only  one  stadium,  in  which  opinion 
Mr.  Rich  [J3aiy/o»,  p.  53]  very  nearly  ooncura.) 

2.  Two  palaces  or  casties  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  E.  aud  W.  sides  of  the  river,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  city,  and  the 
keys  of  their  respective  positions.  On  the  inner 
walls  of  the  western  castle  were  numerous  paintings 
of  animak,  excellently  expressing  their  natural  ap- 
pearance ;  and  on  the  towers  representations  of 
hunting  scenes,  and  among  them  one  of  Semiramis 
herself  slaying  a  leopard,  and  of  Nlnns,  her  husband, 
attacking  a  Uon  with  a  lance.  (Is  it  possible  that 
Gtesias  preserves  here  a  popular  tradition  of  the 
bas-relief  lately  discovered  at  Ntmritd  and  Khor- 
Mobddj  —  the  situation  of  the  scenes  having  been 
changed  from  Assyria  to  Babylonia?)  This  palace 
he  states  Cur  exceeded  in  magnificence  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

3.  The  temple  of  Belus  or  Zeus,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a  work  which,  in  his  day,  he  adds,  had 
totally  disappeared  (Diod.  vi.  9),  and  in  which  were 
golden  statues  and  saciificial  vessels  and  imple- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  ancients,  besides 
Herodotus,  seem  to  have  doubted  the  attribution  to 
Semiramis  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Thus 
Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  1)  states  that  it  was 
a  ficti(Ni  of  the  Greeks  that  Semiramis  built  Babylon ; 
Abydenus  (ap.  Eiueb.  Praep.  ix.)  that  Belus  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  a  wall,  the  view  also  taken 
by  l>orotheus  Sidonius,  preserved  in  Julius  Firmicos. 
Curtius  (v.  1)  afiirms  the  double  tradition,  and 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  gives  the  building  of  the 
walls  to  Semiramis  and  that  of  the  citadel  to  Belus  : 
lastly,  Orosins  (ii.  6)  asserts  that  it  was  founded  by 
Nimrod  the  Giant,  and  restored  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
ramis. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  story  of 
Belus  is,  after  all,  a  Chaldaean  legend :  but  this  can- 
not, we  think,  be  satisfactorily  shown  (see,  however, 
Vohiey,  Chron,  Bab.\  Perizon.  Orig.  Bab.;  and 
Freinsheim.  ad  Curt,  ▼.  1). 

A  A  3 
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Of  the  suoceasors  of  Semirarois  (supposing  that 
she  did  reign  in  or  foand  an  empire  at  Babylon)  we 
are  in  almost  entire  ignorance;  though  some  names, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  preserved  in  Ptolemj 
(^Astron.  Canon.^,  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  another  and  an 
ingenious  tlieor}'  has  been  put  forth,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  found  &Tour  with  the  German 
writers.  According  to  Heeren  (^Ass  Nat.  i,  p.  382), 
it  has  been  held  that,  some  time  previous  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's ascent  c£  the  throne  in  Babjlon,  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Western  Asia,  whereby 
a  new  race,  who,  descending  from  the  north,  had 
been  for  some  time  partially  established  in  the  plun 
country  of  Babylonia,  became  the  ruling  people;  and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  their  first  great  sovereign. 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Chaldaeans  has 
given  a  plausibili^  to  this  theory,  which  however 
we  do  not  think  it  really  merit«.  The  Bible  does 
not  help  us,  as  there  is  a  manifest  blank  between 
Esarhaddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  which  cannot  be 
eatisfactoiily  filled  up,  if  at  all,  from  fragments 
on  which  we  cannot  rely.  So  fiir  as  the  Bible 
is  concerned,  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  before  us 
from  first  to  last,  simply  as  a  great  ruler,  called, 
indeed,  the  Chaldaean,  but  not,  as  we  think,  for 
that  reason,  necessarily  of  a  race  difierent  from  the 
other  people  of  the  country.  Diodorus,  indeed  (ii. 
10),  attributes  the  Hanging  Gardens  to  a  Syrian 
king,  telling  the  same  story  which  we  find  in  Be- 
Tossus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  and  Curtius 
(v.  1)  nae  the  word  Syrian  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word  Assyrian,  for  all  western  and 
southern  Aiua,  between  Taurus  and  the  Perman 
Gulf. 

Differing  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  in  the  Bible,  in  He- 
rodotus, and  in  Xeno]^on*s  Cyropaedeia.  That  in 
the  Bible  is  the  shortest  We  are  simply  told  (^Dan, 
V.  2 — 1 1 )  that  Beishazzar,  while  engaged  at  a  great 
feast,  was  alarmed  by  a  strange  writing  on  the  wall  of 
his  banqueting  room,  which  Daniel  interpreted  to 
imply  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  empire  by  the 
combined  army  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  "  In  that 
night,"  the  Sacred  Record  adds,  "  was  Beishazzar 
the  king  of  the  Chaldaeans  slaiiu"  (^Dan.  v.  28.) 
Herodotus  (L  177,  seq.)  describes  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  army  under  Cyrus,  and  his  attempt  to 
take  the  dty  by  a  regular  siege,  which,  however,  its 
vast  extent  compelled  him  to  convert  into  a  blockade. 
He  mentions  the  draining  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
by  means  of  a  canal  cut  above  the  city,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  Persians  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city,  the  water  being  only  thigh-deep,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  more  careless  of  their  defences,  as  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  happened  to  be  one  c£ 
their  great  festivals.  (Her.  i.  191.)  The  narrative 
of  Xenophon  (^Cyrop.  vii.  5)  is  substantially  the 
same,  though  be  giyes  many  detaib  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  He  menti(ms  especially,  that  the 
time  of  attack  was  one  of  general  festivity,  the 
drunkenness  of  the  royal  guards,  and  the  death  of 
the  king  on  the  palace  being  forced. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Babylon  may  be  told 
in  a  few  worda.  From  the  time  of  its  overthrow  by 
Cyrus  it  never  recovered  its  previous  splendour, 
though  it  continued  for  some  centuries  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  the  winter  residence  of 
its  conqueror  Cyrus  during  seven  months  of  each  j 
year.  (Xeu.  Cyrop,  viil.  7.  §  22.)  Between  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hy- 
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staspes,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  In  the  reign,  lionr- 
ever,  of  the  latter  kine,  Herodotus  (iii.  150)  mcn- 
tions  a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  cruel  plsD 
they  adopted  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of  provision  in 
the  siege  they  expected :  he  appears,  however,  to 
have  confounded  this  revolt  with  a  subeeqnent  one 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  (Ctes. 
Persic  ap.  Phot  p.  50,  ed.  Didot)  Herodotus, 
however,  states  that,  at  this  time,  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  beaten  down,  which  Cyrus  had  left  stand- 
ing, and  3000  oX  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death; 
though  Berossus  (ap.  Josej^  c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and 
Eusebius  {^Chron,  Artnen,  L  p.  75)  say  that  Cy- 
rus only  destroyed  the  outer  waUs.  In  neither  case 
is  it  indeed  necessary  to  suppose  that  much  more 
ruin  was  caused  than  was  necessary  to  render  the 
place  useless  as  one  of  strength.  It  is  certain  that 
Babylon  was  still  the  chief  dty  of  the  empire  wbei 
Alexnnder  went  there;  so  that  the  actual  injury  done* 
by  Dareius  and  Xerxes  could  not  have  been  very  gnat 
The  Behistan  inscription  mentions  two  revests  st 
Babylon,  the  first  of  which  was  put  down  by  Dandos 
himself,  who  subsequently  spent  a  considerable  time 
there,  while  the  second  was  quelled  by  his  lieutenant 
(Rawlinson,  As.  Jowm,  vol.  x.  pp.  188 — 190.)  In 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Herodotaa  (i.  183)  states  that 
that  king  plundered  the  Tonple  of  Belus  of  the 
golden  statue  which  Dareius  had  not  dared  to  re- 
move; and  Arrian  (viL  17)  adds,  that  he  threw 
down  the  temple  itself,  on  his  return  from  Greece, 
and  that  it  was  in  ruins  when  Alexander  was  at  Ba- 
bylon, and  was  desirous  of  rebnilding  it,  and  of  re* 
storing  it  to  its  former  grandeur.  Stmbo  (xvL  p. 
738)  adds,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  took 
10,000  men  to  dear  away  the  ruins.  Pliny  (ri.  26), 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  still  existing  in  his  time. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander's  death  its  decay 
liecame  more  rapid.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  738)  states,  that 
of  those  who  came  after  him  (Alexander)  none  cared 
for  it ;  and  the  Persians,  time,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  Macedonians  aided  its  destructian.  Shoitiy  after, 
Seleucus  Nicator  built  Seleuceia,  and  transforred  to 
it  the  seat  of  government,  till,  at  length,  adds  the 
geographer,  speaking  probably  of  his  own  time,  it 
may  be  said  of  Babylon,  as  was  said  of  Megalopolis 
by  the  Comic  poet,  "  The  vast  dty  is  a  vast  desert " 
(Cf.  ahK)  Plin.  vL  26;  Pans.  iv.  31,  viii.  S3;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxv.  9.) 

But  though  Babylon  had  ceased,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Seleuceia,  to  be  a  great  dty,  it  still  continued 
for  many  cmtnries  to  exist 

At  the  time  that  Demetriua  Poliorcetes  took  Ba- 
bylon, two  fortresses  still  remained  in  it  (Diod.  xiz. 
100),  one  only  of  which  he  was  able  to  take. 

Evemems,  a  king  of  Parthia,  b.  c.  127,  reduced 
many  of  the  Babylonians  to  slavery,  and  sent  their 
families  into  Media,  bunung  with  fire  many  of  their 
temples,  and  the  best  parts  of  their  dty.  About 
B.  c.  36  a  considerable  number  of  Jew^  were  resi- 
dent in  Babylon,  so  that  when  Hyrcanus  the  High 
Priest  was  released  from  confinement  by  Phraatcs, 
king  of  Parthia,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  there 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2),  and  thai  this  Babylon  was 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  another  name 
for  Seleuceia,  is,  we  think,  clear,  because  when  Jo* 
sephus  (Ant.  xviii.  2.  §  4,  viii.  9.  §§  8,  9)  speaks 
of  Seleuceia,  he  adds,  "  on  the  Tigris,"  showing, 
therefore,  that  he  was  acquainted  nith  its  poaitioD. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustius,  we  learn  from  Diodorus 
that  but  a  small  part  was  still  inhaluted,  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  ippce  within  the  wtJh  bdng  under 
caJtivBtioiu  Stnbo,  as  we  have  Been,  looked  xipoo 
it  as  a  deeert,  when  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  An- 
^nstos,  though,  at  the  same  time,  manifestlj  as  a 
place  still  esisting,  as  he  draws  a  pandlel  between 
it  and  Seleooeia,  which,  he  sajs,  was  at  that  time 
the  greater  ci^;  m  great,  indeed,  that  Pliny  (y.  26) 
aaierta  it  contained  600,000  inhabitants;  and  ac- 
cordiqg  to  Entrop.  (v.  8)  at  the  time  of  its  destmc- 
tioo,  600,000.  Indeed,  it  is  the  magnitode  of  Se- 
leooda  that  has  misled  other  writers.  Thns  Ste- 
phanas B.  speaks  of  Babjlon  as  a  Persian  metn^wlis 
called  Seleaoeia,  and  Sidonins  ApoUinaris  (iz.  19, 
20)  describes  it  as  a  town  interMcted  bj  the  T^ru. 
When  Lucaa  speaks  of  the  trophies  of  CrMsas 
which  adorned  Babjlon,  he  clearly  means  Sdenoeia. 
A  few  years  later  it  was,  probably,8till  occupied  by  a 
ooDsiderable  number  of  inhabitants,  as  it  appeals 
from  1  Peter,  r.  13,  that  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  was  written  fixsn  Babylon,  which  must  have 
been  between  A.  d.  49 — 63.  It  has  indeed  been 
held  by  many  (though  we  think  without  any  suffi- 
cient piuof)  that  the  word  Babylon  is  here  uied 
figoratiyely  for  Bome;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
St.  Peter  was  not  at  Rome  before  a.  d.  62,  at  the 
earliest,  while  the  ataej  of  his  having  been  at  Ba- 
bylon is  oonfirmed  by  Cosmas  Indico-Pleustes,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Again,  not  more  than 
twenty  yean  earlier  there  was  evidently  a  considerable 
nmltitude  (probabfy  of  Jews)  in  Babylon,  as  they  were 
strong  enough  to  attack  and  defeat  two  formidable 
robbers,  Anilaeus  and  Asinaens,  who  had  for  some 
time  occupied  a  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xTiii.  9.) 

The  writers  of  tiw  succeeding  century  differ  but 
little  in  their  accounts.  Thus  Lucian  of  Samoeata 
(in  the  rngn  of  If.  AutcHus)  speaks  of  Babylon  as 
a  city  whidi  once  had  been  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
menos  towere  and  vast  circumference,  but  which 
would  soon  be,  like  Ninus  (Ninevdi),  a  subject  for 
investigaUon.  (Ludsa,  Ckartm,  23,  Philopatr.  29.) 

In  the  third  century,  Eusebius  of  Caesarua  states 
that  the  people  of  the  surrounding  conntiy,  as  well 
as  strangen,  avoided  it,  as  it  had  become  completely 
a  desert. 

St.  Jerome  believed  that  the  ancient  walls  had 
been  repaired,  and  that  they  surrounded  a  park  in 
which  the  kings  of  Persia  kept  animals  for  hunting. 
He  states  that  he  learnt  this  from  an  EUunite  father 
reading  at  Jenisakm,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  in  his  time  there  were  few  remains  of 
Babykm. 

St.  Cyrfl  of  Alezandreia,  about  A.  D.  412,  tells  us 
that  the  canals  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  having 
filled  up,  the  soil  ci  Babylon  had  become  nothing 
better  than  a  maish.  Theodoret,  who  died  a.d. 
460,  states  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  either  by 
Assyrians  or  Chaldaeans,  but  only  by  some  Jews, 
whose  houses  were  ftw  and  scattered.  He  adds 
that  the  Euphrates  had  changed  its  counse,  and 
passed  through  the  town  by  a  canal.  Prooopius  of 
Gaza,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of 
BabyloD  as  a  place  long  destroyed. 

Ibn  Hankal,  in  a.d.  917,  calls  Babel  a  small 
village^  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Ba- 
bylon were  to  be  seen. 

Lastly,  Benjamin  of  Tndeki  (ed.  Asher,  1841), 
in  the  tweifUi  century,  asserts  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  ruins  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace, 
into  which  no  one  dared  enter,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  serpents  and  soorpkns  with  which  the  place 
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was  infbrted.    (Bich,  JkMon^  Introd.  pp.  zzvii — 

ZZIX.) 

The  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  commence  a  little 
&  of  the  village  of  Mohawill,  8  miles  N.  of  Hillah, 
have  been  examined  in  modem  times  by  severs! 
travellers,  and  by  two  in  particular,  at  the  interval 
of  seven  years,  the  late  Besident  at  Baghdad,  Mr. 
Bich,  in  1811,  and  Sir  Bobert  K.  Porter,  in  1816. 
The  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  nearly 
identical,  and  the  difierenoe  between  their  messure- 
ments  of  some  of  the  mounds  is  not  such  as  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  According  to  Mr.  Bich, 
almost  all  the  remains  indicative  of  the  fbrmer  ex- 
istence of  a  great  dty  are  to  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  consist  at  present  of  three 
principal  mounds,  in  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  called, 
re^ectively,  by  the  natives,  the  MujelM^  the  JTosr, 
and  Amrtm  Jim  AU,  from  a  small  mosque  still  ex- 
isting on  the  top  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Bich  thought  there  were  no  remains  of  a 
dty,  the  banks  for  many  miles  being  a  perfect  level. 
To  the  NW.,  however,  there  is  a  considemble  mound, 
called  TVMMtrey  ;  and  to  the  SW.,  at  a  distai  ce  of  7 
or  8  miles,  the  vast  pile  called  the  Birs-uNimrud. 
Of  the  mounds  on  the  E.  side,  the  Mujelebk  is  much 
the  hogest,  but  the  Ka*r  has  the  moot  perfect 
mssoDij.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  ruins  p«ent 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  confiasion,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  centuries  a  quarry  from  which  vast 
quantities  of  bricks  have  been  removed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  towns  and  vilbiges  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Bich  subsequently  visited  the  Bire- 
i-Nimrudf  the  size  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mufel^f  but  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  at  least  100  feet  higher;  and  he  then 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  which  of  these 
two  mounds  has  the  best  daim  to  represent  the 
Tower  of  Babel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Temple  of  Bo- 
lus of  profene  authore.  His  general  conclusions  in- 
cline in  fiivour  of  the  Bire-i-Nimnidf  but  he  thinks 
it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  accommodate  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  anthon  with  what  now  re- 
mains; while  it  is  nowhere  stated  positively  in  which 
quarter  of  the  dty  the  Temple  of  Bdus  stood. 
Along  the  £.  side  of  the  river,  the  line  of  mounds 
parallel  to  the  Kasr,  at  the  time  Mr.  Bich  was  there, 
were,  in  many  places,  about  40  feet  above  the  river, 
which  had  increached  in  some  places  so  much  as  to 
lay  bare  part  of  a  wall  built  of  burnt  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  in  which  urns  containing  human 
bones  had  been  found.  East  of  BUlahy  about  6 
miles,  is  another  great  mound,  called  Al  HetmoTf 
constructed  of  bricks,  similar  to  those  at  Babylon. 

On  the  publication  of  Mr. "Rich's  memmr  in  the 
Ftmdffrtiben  dee  OHeHtSy  Major  Benndl  wrote  an 
Essay  in  1815,  which  was  printed  in  the  Arehaea- 
logtOy  vol.  xviii.,  in  which  he  combated  some  of  the 
views  which  Mr.  Bich  had  stated  in  his  memoir, 
which  produced  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Rich,  written 
in  1817,  in  which  he  goes  over  again  more  com- 
pletely the  ground  mentioned  in  his  first  notice,  and 
pdnts  out  some  things  in  which  Major  Renndl  had 
been  misled  by  import  hiformation.  The  chief 
points  of  discussion  are,  as  to  how  far  any  of  the  ex- 
isting ruins  could  be  identified  with  things  mentioned 
in  the  classical  narratiyes,  whether  or  not  the  Eu- 
phrates had  ever  flowed  between  the  present  mounds, 
and  whether  the  Btre-i-Nimrud  could  be  identified 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus.  It  is  sufiident  here  to 
mention  that  Bennell  considered  that  honour  to  be- 
long to  the  JfujeUbiy  and  Mr.  Rich  to  the  Btre-p- 
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JVtfiiriid^  sn  Idea  which  appears  to  have  occurred  to 
Niobnhr  (  Voy.  yol.  ii.  p.  236),  th3iigh  the  state  of 
the  ooTintry  did  not  allow  him  to  pay  it  a  viait. 
Ker  Porter,  who  sonrejed  the  netghbourhood  of 
Babybn  with  great  attention  in  1818,  dlfieru  from 
Mr.  Rich  in  thinking  that  there  are  remains  of  mins 
oo  the  western  side  of  the  river,  ahnoat  all  the  way 
to  the  Birs-i  Nimrud^  although  the  ground  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  very  flat  and  marshy.  He  con- 
aiders  also  that  this  ruin  mnst  have  stood  within 
the  limits  of  the  original  city,  at  the  extrone  SW. 
angle.  With  regard  to  this  last  and  most  celebrated 
ruin,  it  has  been  ooiyectured  that,  after  all,  it  was 
no  part  of  the  actual  town  of  Babylon,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  probability 
dates  from  Nebochadneszar,  in  aocoidanoe  with  his 
famous  boast,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  built  ?"  (^Dan.  iv.  SO),  but  that  it  represents 
the  site  of  the  andent  Borsippus  (to  which  Nabonne- 
dus  is  Bud  to  have  fled  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon), 
its  present  name  of  Birs  recalling  the  initial  letters 
of  the  ancioit  title.  According  to  Col.  Bawlinson, 
the  name  Boxa;^  is  found  upon  the  records  of  the 
obelisk  from  Nimrdd,  which  is  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a  half  anterior  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (ila.  Joum. 
xii.  pt.  3.  p.  477),  and  Mr.  Rich  had  already  re- 
marked (p.  73)  that  the  w<nd  Birs  has  no  meaning 
in  the  prosoit  language  (Arabic)  of  the  country. 
It  is  certain  that  thu  and  many  other  carious  matters 
of  investigation  will  not  be  satisfiustorily  set  at  rest, 
till  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  shall  be  more  com- 
pletely decyphered  and  interpreted.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  indicate  the  chief  subjects 
for  inquiry.  (Rich,  Babylon  and  Pertqfolisf  Ker 
Porter,  Traodt,  voL  ii.;  Bawlinson,  Joum.  As.  Soc. 
vol  xii.  pt.  2.)  [V.] 

BA'B  YLON  (Bal8v\i&¥,  StraU  xvii.  p.  807 ;  Diod. 
i.  56;  Joseph.  AtUiq.u.  6;  Ctesias  Fr.;  PtoL  iv.  5. 
^  54),  the  modem  Babout,  was  a  fortress  or  castle 
in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  It  was  seated  in  the  Helio- 
polite  Nome,  upon  the  right  bank  <tf  the  Nile,  in 
lat  31°  N.,  anid  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Pharaonic  Canal,  from  that  river  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  the  boundary  town  between  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  where  the  river  craft  paid  toll  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  Jffile.  Diodorus  ascribes  its 
erection  to  revolted  Aasyxian  captives  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostria,  and  Ctesias  {Peitioa)  carries  its  date 
back  to  the  times  of  Semiramia;  but  Joeephus 
{I.  c),  with  greater  probability,  attributes  its  8truo> 
ture^  to  some  Babylonian  followers  of  Cambyses,  in 
B.  6.  525.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  Deltaic 
Babylon  became  a  town  of  some  importance,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  three  legions  which 
ensured  the  obedience  of  Egypt  In  the  Notitia 
Imperii  Babylon  is  mentioned  as  the  quarters  of 
Legio  XIII.  Gemina.  (It  Anton, ;  GecHrg.  Raveun. 
&c)  Ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress  are  still  visible 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo,  among 
which  are  vestiges  of  the  Great  Aqueduct  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  the  early  Arabian  topographers. 
(Champollion,  VEgypU,  ii.  n.  33.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

BABYLCXNIA  (17  Ba«vA»Wa),  a  provuice  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  the  9th  satrapy  of  Daruus.  (Her.  ilL 
183.)  Its  capital  was  Babylon,  from  which  it  ia 
probable  that  tiie  district  adjoining  derived  its  name. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  ancient  authors  with 
any  strictness  what  its  boundaries  were,  as  it  is  often 
confounded  with  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  while  in 
the  Bible  it  receives  the  yet  more  indefinite  appelU< 
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tioQ  of  the'  land  of  the  Chaldees.  In  eariy  times; 
however,  it  was  meet  likely  only  a  small  strip  of 
Umd  round  the  great  city,  periiaps  Httle  more  than 
the  southern  mA  of  the  great  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards  it  is  dear  Uiat  it  comprehended 
a  much  more  extensive  temtoiy.  A  comparison  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  shows  that,  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  geographers,  it  was  separated 
from  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.  by  an  artiikial  voric 
called  the  Median  Wall  [Mediab  Murus],  which 
extended  fix>m  the  Tigris,  a  little  N.  of  Sittace,  to 
the  ndghbomhood  of  &  Euphrates,  and  that  it  was 
bound^  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Peruan  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  and  SW.  by  thedesert 
sands  of  Arabia.  Eratosthenes  (jap.  S^b.  it  80) 
compares  its  shape  to  that  of  the  redder  of  a  ship. 
The  moat  ancient  name  for  Babylonia  was  Shinar 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10),  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod  was  Babel  in  the  Uuid  of  Shinar:  a 
little  later  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Amraphel,  who 
was  king  of  that  country  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
( Gen.  xiv.  1 ,  &c)  It  long  c<mtinued  a  native  appd* 
lataon  of  that  Umd.  Thus  we  find  Nebuchadnexzar 
removing  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  his  god  m  "the  land  of  Shinar"  (Doa. 
i.  2);  and,  as  late  as  b.c.  519,  Zephaniah  declaring 
that  a  house  shall  be  built  '*  in  the  land  of  Shinar' 
(JZeph.  T.  11).  A  fragment  of  Histiaeus  {ap.  Jo- 
seph. AwUq.  L  43)  shows  that  the  name  was  sot 
unknown  to  Gredc  writers,  for  Le  speaks  tit**l^tnnttp 
rqs  Ba§u\otvias." 

It  has  been  thought  by  aome  that  the  ancient 
name  has  been  preserved  in  the  classical  Singara  (i 
^tyydpaSf  PtoL  v.  18.  §  S ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5, 
XXV.  7),  now  Shyar,  But  thla  aeems  veiy  daobtfhl; 
as  the  character  of  the  SivJM  country  is  wholly 
different  from  the  plain  land  of  Babylonia.  If,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  this  view,  and  Bodiart  inc^nes  to  it, 
we  must  suppose  the  name  of  the  high  northern  land 
of  Mesopotamia  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  lowUnds  of  the  south  (Wahl,  Asieu,  p.  609; 
Rosenm.  BibL  Alt  ii.  8).  Niebnhr  has  noticed  thii 
attribution.  D*  Anville  (^Comp.  Ano.  Geogr.  pu  433) 
has  rejected  it;  while  Beke  QOrig.  BibL  p.  66)  has 
identified  Shinar  and  the  present  KkarptU  Dor 
toatsif  for  which  there  seem  to  bo  no  grounds  what- 
ever. 

The  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  bore  the  general 
name  of  Babylonians;  but  there  also  appears  every- 
where ui  their  history  a  people  at  another  name,  the 
Chaldaeans,  about  whom  and  their  origin  there  hat 
been  much  dispute  in  modem  times.  Their  history  is 
examined  elsewhere.  [Chaldaka.]  ItissnfficieDt  to 
state  here  that  we  think  there  is  no  good  evideooe  that 
the  Chaldaeans  were  either  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Babylonians,  or  a  new  people  who  conquered  thor 
country.  We  believe  that  they  were  really  only  * 
distinguished  caste  of  the  native  popalatifln,  the 
priests,  magicians,  soothsayen,  and  astralogen  of  the 
countiy;  till,  in  the  end,  their  name  came  to  be  ap- 
plied as  the  genuine  title  of  the  main  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, amongwhom  they  were,  originally,  only  the  class 
who  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits.  Straw 
(xvi.  p.  739),  indeed,  speaks  as  thoo^  he  considered 
them  as  a  separate  but  indigenous  nation,  and  plaoM 
them  in  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  idjoimng  the 
Pereian  Gulf  and  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  (see  aho  PW. 
V.  20.  §  3),  but  the  authority  of  thc?e  writers  wJl  be 
diminished,  when  it  is  remembered  that  seven  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the 
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ehaUaBO-Babyknian  kmjiire  and  the  era  of  fbiOBe 
autban.  PUdemj  (▼.  SO.  §  3)  divides  Babykoia  into 
three  districtB  which  he  calle  Anchanitie  (Aftx<v^ 
rts\  Ghaidaea(X«A<ala),  and  Amardocaea  (^AfMp9o- 
irak),ofiianeof  which,  with  theexception  of  Chaldaea, 
«e  ki»w  anj  thing;  and  mentions  the foUoviog  chief 
towns  which  are  described  nnder  their  respective 
names:  BABrLOHontheEaphiates,VoLOOB8iAand 
Babsita  or  BoBSiPPA  on  the  Maanaras  caoal;  Tk- 
BKDoir  OB  DiBtooTiB  near  the  month  of  the  Tigris; 
and  Obchob  in  the  Manhes^  He  speaks  also  of 
■serenl  smaUer  towns  and  Tillages  to  which  we  have 
now  no  dne,  omitdng  Seleooeta  and  some  others, 
beesnse,  probablj,  at  his  tim^  thej  had  either  alto- 
gether ceased  to  esirt^  or  had  lost  aD  importance. 
A  few  other  piaoes  are  mentioned  bj  other  writers, 
as  Pjrlae,  Channande^  Spasmae-CharaZi  and  Ampe, 
sboQt  which  however  little  is  known;  and  another 
district  called  Mesene,  apparentlj  diflhrent  from  that 
in  which  Apameia  was  situated  [Apameia].  These 
are  noCioed  nnder  their  respective  names. 

Babjknia  was  an  almost  nnbroken  pkun,  without 
a  angle  natnral  hill,  and  admirably  adapted  ibr  the 
great  fertility  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
but  liable  at  the  same  time  to  veiy  extensive  floods 
on  the  periodical  rising  of  its  two  great  rivers.    He- 
nidutna  (L  193)  says  that  its  soil  was  so  well  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  oereaHa,  that  it  seldom  pro- 
duced loB  than  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  beet 
aeasoiis  as  much  as  three  hundred  fold.    He  men- 
tions also  the  Cenchnis  (Panionm  miliaceum)  and 
Sesamum  (perinpa  the  Sesamum  Indicum,  firom 
which  an  nsefnl  oil  was  extracted:  Plin.  xviiL  10; 
Dioec  it  124  $  Fonkal,  Flora  Arab,  pu  113)  as 
gnywing  to  a  prodigioaB  size.    He  adds  that  there 
was  a  great  want  of  timber,  though  tlw  dato-palm 
trees  gjrew  there  abundantly,  from  which  wine  and 
hoDBf  were  manufiKtnred  by  the  people.    (See  also 
Amm.liBre.xxiv.  3;  Pint  Sfpnpn.  viii.  4;  S.  BasiL 
HomL  5.)    Xmo^un  {Amb.  L  5.  §  10.)  aUudes 
to  the  great  lertafisy  of  the  soil,  and  notices  Uie  honey 
made  finan  the  paha,  the  exoeUenoe  of  the  dates 
-thonaehres,  whidi  were  so  good  that  what  the  Baby^^ 
lonians  gave  to  tbeir  skves  were  superior  to  those 
which  fiiund  tbeir  way  to  Greece  {Afnab,  iL  3.  §§ 
15,  16),  and  the  jntoxicating  character  of  the  wine 
made  £nom  their  fruit.    In  the  Gyropaedeia  (vii.  5. 
§  1 1)  he  speaks  also  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Ba- 
^Jooian  pahn-trees.     Strabo  (xvi  p.  741)  states 
that  Babylonia  produced  barley  such  as  no  other 
country  did;  and  that  the  palm-tree  afforded  the 
people  bread  and  honey,  and  wine  and  vinegar,  and 
materials  for  weaving.  Its  nuts  served  for  the  bbck- 
smith's  foiige,  and  when  crushed  and  macerated  in 
water  were  wholesone  food  for  the  oxen  and  sheepw 
In  short,  so  valuable  was  this  tree  to  the  natives, 
that  a  Poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Persan, 
ennmeratiqg  360  uses  to  which  it  could  be  apjdied. 
At  preaent  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  {Ret.  p.  125)  that 
the  nsoal  vegetatian  is,  on  tiie  river  bank,  tdmib- 
beries  of  tamarisk  and   acada,  and  occasianally 
pofdacB,  whoee  hncedbte  leaves  resemble  the  willow, 
and  hav«  hence  been  taken  for  it.    It  is  carious  that 
there  ia  noaich  thing  as  a  weeping  willow  (Salix  Ba- 
byl<jinica)  in  Babylonia.  The  common  tamarisk  is  the 
Athleh  or  Atle  of  Sonnini  (Athele,  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p. 
369,  resembling  the  lAgwum  Vitaej  Rich,  Mem.  p. 
66,  the  Tamarix  Orientalis  of  Forskal,  Flora  Andh 
p.  206)    In  the  upper  part  of  Babylonia,  Herodotus 
(L  179)  mentiona  a  village  called  b,  fomous  for  the 
production  of  bitumen,  which  ia  procured  there  in 
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laigt  qutottties,  and  which  was  tiMd  extensively  in 
the  construction  of  their  great  woriu.  Strabo  {JL  e.) 
confiims  this  statement,  distinguishing  at  the  same 
time  between  the  bitumen  or  ssphalt  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  hard,  and  the  liquid  bitumen  or  naphtha, 
which  was  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Susiana.  He  adds  that  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
traction of  buildings  and  for  the  caulking  of  ships. 
(Comp  Diod.  ii.  12.) 

The  great  fertility  of  Babykmia  is  clear  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about 
seventy  yean  after  the  destructive  si^  hj  Dareius, 
and  who  did  not,  therefore,  see  it  in  its  magnificence. 
Even  in  his  time,  it  supported  the  king  of  Persia, 
his  army,  and  his  whole  establishment  for  four 
monthsof  theyear,aff[>rding,  therefore,  ODe-thirdof  the 
produce  of  the  whole  of  tbit  king's  dominions:  it  fed 
also  800  stallions  and  l6/)00  mares  for  the  then 
Satrap  Tritantaechmes,  four  of  its  vilU^;ee  (for  that 
reason  free  of  any  other  taxes)  being  asi^^i^ned  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Indian  dogs  akoe  (Her.  i.  192; 
Ctesias,  p  272,  Ed.  B%hr.) 

We  may  presume  also  that  its  climate  was  good 
and  lees  torrid  than  at  present,  as  Xenophon  (jCyr<^^ 
viiL  7.  §  22)  expressly  states  that  Cyrus  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  seven  colder  months  at  Baby- 
km,  because  of  the  mildness  of  ita  climate,  the  thxee 
spring  months  at  Suaa,  and  two  hottest  summer 
ones  at  Ecbatana. 

The  fertility  of  Babylonia  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  its  two  great  rivers,  assisted  by  numerous  canals 
which  intenectedthehuidbetween  them.  Theremaina 
of  many  great  works,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were 
the  compete  inigatioo  or  drsimng  of  the  country, 
may  yet  be  traced ;  though  it  is  not  easy,  even  since 
the  careful  survey  of  the  Euphrates  by  Col.  Chesney 
and  the  officers  who,  with  lum,  conducted  the  "Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  satisfoctorily  to  identify  many  of 
them  with  the  descriptions  we  have  of  their  ancient 
courses.  Rich,  (p  53.)  and  Ker  Porter  (p  289) 
state  that,  at  prssent,  the  canals  themselves  show  that 
they  are  of  ail  ages,  and  that  new  ones  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Arrian  {Anab.  vii.  7.)  oonsidem 
that  a  diftrenoe  between  the  relative  heights  of  the 
beds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  fevourable  to 
their  original  construction,  an  opimon  which  has  been 
borne  out  by  modem  examination;  though  it  seems 
likely  that  Arrian  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beds  of  the  two  rivers,  as  he  had,  also,  of  the  difference 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  Not  fiur  above 
Babylon,  the  bed  (^  the  Euphrates  was  found  to  be 
about  five  feet  above  that  of  the  Tigris,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  (i2eseardle«,  p  44.)  who  oon- 
firma,  genaaUy,  Anian's  views,  and  shows  that, 
owing  to  the  laiger  quantity  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Tigris,  it 
happens  that,  above  Babylon,  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  find  a  higher  level  by  which  they  flow 
into  the  Tigris,  while,  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  Babylon,  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  so 
low  that  the  Tigris  is  able  to  send  back  its  waters. 
He  doubts,  however  (p.  110.),  the  statement  of 
the  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  current  of  the  two 
rivers,  which  he  considers  to  be  much  the  same,  and 
not  very  rapid  even  in  flood  time.  Bich  (p.  53), 
on  the  (kher  hand,  says,  that  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are  lower,and  the  stream  moreequal  than  that 
of  the  Tigris.  Theae  points  are  man  faHAy  discussed 
elsewhere  [Eui^hbates;  Tigris].  The  canals  were 
not  sunk  into  the  bind,  but  were  rather  aqueducts 
constructed  on  its  surface.     The  water  was  forced, 
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into  them  by  dykes  or  dame  made  across  the  rirer. 
Instances  of  the  former  practice  are  still  found  at 
Adhem  on  the  Diala  (one  of  the  eastern  trihntaries  of 
the  Tigris),  and  at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  (Frazer, 
Meaop.  and  Astyr,  p.  31). 

Herodotus,  who  states,  generally,  that  Babylonia, 
like  Egypt,  was  intersected  by  many  canals  (itaTOTer- 
fitrrai  tis  9idipvxaSi  i.  193),  describes  particularly 
one  only,  which  was  constnicted  by  a  Queen  Nitocris 
as  a  protection  against  an  inynsion  from  Media, 
(i.  1 85.)  It  was  an  immense  work,  whereby,  he  adds, 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  previously 
been  straight,  was  rendered  so  tortuous,  as  thrice  to 
pass  the  same  village,  Arderioca.  The  position  of 
this  place  has  not  been  ascertained:  we  only  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Babylon  itself;  pro- 
bably not  far  below  the  ancient  Pylae  or  Gharmande, 
which  both  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  sup> 
pose  to  be  near  Hit.  The  po8iti(Mi  indeed  of  Pylae 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  (Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  iz.  48)  that 
there  were  some  artificial  barriers  dividing  Babylonia 
from  Mesopotamia  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Pylae, 
or  Gates.  It  was,  probably,  at  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  hills  which  have  previously  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Euphrates  melt  into  the 
alluvial  plam.  (See  remarks  of  Col.  Chesney,  i.  p. 
54). 

Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  7.  §  15)  speaks  of  four  prin- 
cipal canals,  which  were  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  a  parasang.  According  to  him,  they  flowed 
from  the  Tigris  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  large  enough  to  convey  corn  vessels.  It  is 
most  likely  tliat  the  Nabr-Malcha  (which  appears 
under  various  names  more  or  less  corrupted  as  in 
Isid.  Cbarax,  Karmacha ;  in  Zosimus,  iii.  27,  Nar- 
malaches;  in  Ahjd.ap.Etueh.  Praep.  EvangAx.  41, 
Armacales ;  in  Plin.vi.26,  Armalchar)is  the  fuyl<mi 
Twv  Zu»ff6x^^  ^  Herodotus,  as  this  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Royal  River.  Ammianus 
(xxiv.  6)  speaks  of  a  work  which  was  called 
'*Kaarmalcha,  quod  interpretatur  flumen  regium," 
and  Abydenus  (^  c.)  attributes  its  creation  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus  (i.  193)  says  that  it  con- 
nected the  two  rivers  and  was  navigable.  Like  all 
the  other  canals  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia, it  soon  fell  into  decay  on  the  decline  of  the 
capitaL  It  was,  however,  opened  again  by  Trajanua 
and  Severus,  so  that,  with  some  subsequent  reparation, 
Julian's  fleet  passed  down  by  it  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Tigris  (Amm.  Marc  zxiv.  6).  It  appears 
to  have  left  the  Euphrates  not  far  above  tlie  modem 
castle  of  Felujah,  and  to  have  entered  the  Tigris  ori- 
ginally below  the  city  of  Seleuceia.  In  later  times, 
its  course  was  slightly  altered,  and  an  opening  was 
made  for  it  above  that  city. 

Besides  the  canals  to  the  N.  of  Babylon,  and  more 
or  less  connecting  the  Euphrates  vrith  the  Tigris, 
there  were  two  other  great  works,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  antiquity,  designed,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
carry  off  seawanls  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these,  called  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
20.  §  2)  Maarsares  (Maapadpris'),  and  by  Ammianus 
(zxiii.  6.)  Marses,  (most  correctly  Nahr-sares),  com- 
menced a  little  above  Babvlon,  and  flowed  on  the 
west  side  of  it,  parallel  with  the  Euphrates,  till  it 
terminated  near  the  place  where  that  river  and  the 
Tigris  form  one  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Narraga  of  Pliny 
(vi.  26),  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufBcient  evidence. 
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The  second  was  called  Pallacopm  (naAAa«^f, 
Arrian,  viL  21 ;  Palkoottas,  Appian,  B.C,  JL  153.) 
It  commenced  about  800  stadia,  or  76  miles,  below 
Babylon,  and  served  as  an  outlet  for  its  waters  into 
the  marshes  below,  at  the  time  when  they  were  it 
their  highest.  At  the  drier  seas<ni  it  was,  however, 
found  necesaiy  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  and  Arrian  mentaons  a  Satrap  who 
ruled  the  country  and  who  had  employed  10,000 
men  (as  it  would  seem  inefllectnally)  in  oonstracting 
dams  &C.  to  keep  the  river  within  its  ordinaiy  chan- 
nel. It  is  recorded,  by  the  same  writer,  that  Alex- 
ander having  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pal- 
laoopos,  at  once  perceiving  the  necessity  of  making 
the  works  more  efficient,  blocked  up  its  fianner 
mouth,  and  cut  a  new  channel  30  stadia  lower  down 
the  En]^rate8,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  man 
strong  and  less  yiekling.  Arrian  adds,  that  Alexander 
having  reached  the  land  of  Arabians  by  the  Pallaoo- 
pas,  built  a  dty  there,  and  founded  a  colony  for  his 
mercenary  and  invalided  Greek  soldiers.  Fiazer  (p. 
34)  supposes  that  the  Pallacopas  must  have  com- 
menced about  the  latitude  of  Kvfahj  and  that 
Meshed  Ali  now  represents  the  site  of  the  town  he 
founded.  Its  termination  was  at  the  sea  near  Te- 
redon  (now  Jebei  Sanam),  for  Col.  Chesney  travel- 
ling W.  from  Basrah  found  its  bed  sixty  paces  broad, 
between  Zobeir  and  that  town.     (Frazer,  I  c.) 

Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
noroerous  canals  more  or  leas  connected  with  it,  a 
lai^e  portion  of  Babylonia,  especially  to  the  S.  of  the 
capital,  was  covered  by  sliallow  Udces  or  marshes. 
Of  these  some  were  probably  artificial,  like  the  vast 
work  ascribed  to  Nitocris  by  Herodotus  (i.  185),  which 
was  to  the  N.  of  Babylon.  The  majority  of  tliem, 
however,  were  certainly  natural ;  on  the  west,  eX' 
tending  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  dty,  and  forming 
an  impassiable  natural  defence  to  it  (Arrian,  vii.l7); 
on  the  south,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  territoiy,  and 
reaching,  with  little  inteiruption,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  They  bore  the  general 
name  of  rh  lAiy  rh  Karii  XoAlkdovs  (Strab.  xvi. 
767),  Chaldaicus  Lacus  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31).  and  it 
was  through  them,  according  to  Onesicritus,  that  the 
Euphrates  reached  the  sea  (Strab.  zv.  p.  729). 
Late  surveys  confinn  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  accounts.  Thus  the  marshes  <^  Lamlum  no 
doubt  represent  the  first  great  tract  of  marshy  land 
below  Babylon.  Ainsworth  (J2e».  p.  123)  describes 
them  as  shallow  sheets  of  water  with  reed^t  and 
rushes  like  the  tarns  of  Scotland  and  meres  of  £ng' 
land:  they  teem  with  buiialoes,  and  when  partially 
dried  in  summer,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  rice  crops. 
They  extend  from  Larnkm  to  KeUi^lrGhenyh, 
40  miles  in  lat.  and  nearly  the  same  in  k>ng.  The 
people  live  in  reed  huts  temporarily  erected  on  the 
dry  spots  like  islets.  To  the  south,  the  plains  rij« 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  marshes.  A  little 
N.  of  Eorna,  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  trA 
Tigris  now  join,  Auisworth  states  (i?«.  p.  1«S)  that 
there  is  a  vast  extent  of  country  subject  to  ahnoet 
perpetual  inundation,  and  (p.  129)  extensive  reed 
marshes  which  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  Tigris. 

Col.  Chesney  thinks  that  the  Chaldaicus  Larw  is 
now  represented  by  the  Sanutrgah  and  jSowWa* 
marshes  ;  but  these  would  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
the  E.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of  the  Tigris  flowing 
into  them. 

The  general  eflbct  of  t^Kse  canals  and  marshes 
was  to  make  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
of  very  irregular  breadth,  and  to  produce  the  le- 
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mlt  Dotioed  verv  earij  in  History  that  the  Kti- 
pkntes  was  distingoisbed  from  nil  vtb«r  known 
livery  in  tfant  it  got  anutner  instead  of  bigger  an 
it  flowed  oD.  GoL  Cbesney  shows  that  this  dif- 
ftraweof  breadth  is  still  very  nuuiifest.  Thns  at 
ffUlak^  it  ia  200  jaids  broad;  at  Diwam^h,  160; 
at  Lamium,  120;  through  the  marshes,  often  not 
more  than  60:  below  them  and  on  to  Koma,  its 
original  breadth  of  200  yards  returns.  Below 
Kama,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  alluvinm 
Wogbt  down  by  the  two  rfrers  has  produced  a  very 
emsideiable  delta,  and  that  the  land  now  projects 
into  the  Penian  Gulf  full  fifty  miles  further  than 
it   did    when  Nebochadnezsar    founded   Teredon. 

[ElTPBRATBS.] 

On  the  whole,  the  acoonnts  of  modem  travellers 
Qonfinn  in  all  essential  points  the  narratives  of 
ancient  authors.  Bich  and  Ker  Porter,  Colonel 
Chesncy,  Mr.  Aineworth  and  Mr.  Frazer,  demon- 
strate that,  allowing  for  the  eflect  of  centuries  doring 
which  no  settled  population  have  inhabited  the 
ooqntry,  the  main  features  of  Babylonia  remain  as 
HerodotoB,  Xenophon,  and  Arrian  have  reooided. 
Ker  Porter  speaks  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
land  oo  the  subsiding  of  the  annual  inundations 
(Trardgj  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  and  states  that  the  name 
Nahr  Malka  fer  one  of  the  canals  is  still  preserved 
among  the  people  (tbid.  p.  289),  (according  to 
CbesDey,  now  called  the  Abn-Hitti  canal),  adding 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  identifying  ancient  do- 
seriplioas  and  modem  works  arises  from  thisi,  that 
new  canals  are  constantly  being  cut  (one  was  in  ope- 
ration when  he  was  tiiere  in  1818),  '*  dividing  and 
sobdividing  the  mined  embankments  again  and 
again,  like  a  sort  of  tangled  net- work  over  the  inter- 
minabte  ground  "  (tfttdL  p.  297). 

One  great  peculiari^  of  Babylonia  ore  the  vast 
meonds  whidi  still  remain,  attesting  the  extent  of  the 
iormer  civilisation  of  the  district  and  the  vast  works 
undertaken  by  its  rakrs.    Besides  the  great  mounds 
of  the  Btrs-j-AtairHd  near  Babylon,  and  those  of  Al 
I/eimar  and  AVberkuf  between  it  and  Baghdddy 
CoL  Chesney's  asamj  of  Euphrates  and  the  inves- 
tigatians  of  other  modem  travellers  have  brought  to 
light  the  existence  of  a  vast  number  of  these  works 
between  the  latitude  of  Bagkddd  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.    Of  these  the  most  important  seem  to  be  those 
of  Ums^teier,  Warha,  Senkera,  Tel  Eide,  Jebd  Sa^ 
mhn  (Teredon)  lAmigah,  Tel  Siphr,  Niffer,  and 
Beth  Takkara.    Mr.  Loffcus  has  examined  lately  the 
mound  at  Wtirka,  and  has  found  extraordinary  re- 
nmina,  leading  him  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
been  tlie  necropolis  of  the  surrounding  country.  Some 
eoAis  beantifiilly  glazed,  the  results  of  his  excava- 
tions, mn  now  in  the  British  Museum.   Of  Umgheier 
or  M^tgeyer^  ^  the  place  of  Bitumen,"  Mr.  Frazer, 
the  ooly  tisvoller  who  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ex- 
gmJTifrf  the  place  thoroughly,  has  given  a  particular 
description  (p.  149>    It  was  noticed  }aj  DeUa  Valie 
as  earij  as  1625,  and  was  supposed  by  Rennell  to  be 
the  aame  asOrt^oe. 

(Rich,  BtAgkm  <md  PermpoUi  ;  Bennell,  Geogr. 
o/ffenkhtm  ;  Ker  Porter,  Trav^^  voL  ii.;  Ains- 
worth,  ReBearekee  m  Attgria^  ^.,*  Frazer,  Metop. 
and  Attgria ;  Chesney,  Ea^ped.  for  Surveg  of 
Evpkroiee ;  fiawlinson,  J<mr.  AaitL  Soe.  vol. 
xiL)  [V.] 

BABYfiSA  (BMvfMra,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529),  a 
inoantain  fortaress  of  Armenia,  at  no  great  distance 
fioai  Artaxata,  where  the  treasures  of  Tigranes  and 
hia  800  Artamiadcs  were  kept.  [£.  B.  J.] 
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BABYTAGE  (BotwdM  :  JStK  BaArramiWr, 
Stepb.  B.  SL  v.;  Plin.  vi  27),  according  to  Stephanua 
a  city  of  Pentis,  according  to  Pliny  on  the  Tigris, 
135  M.  P.  from  Susa.  The  place  appears  to  have 
been  variously  written  in  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but  the 
most  recent  editor  (Sillig,  1851)  retains  the  above 
reading.  It  appears,  from  Pliny's  description,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  a  town  of  Snsiana.  He  states 
that  it  was  **  in  septentri<»uili  Tigridis  alvco  "  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  Fortuger  (wc\.  iL  p.  586) 
that  It  is  the  same  pkce  as  Badaca  (Diod.  xix.  19)^ 
but  this  place  was  probably  much  nearer  to  Snsa. 
(Bawlinson,  Joum,  Jiog.  Geogr.  Soe,  vol.  ix.  p.  91; 
see  also  Layard,  ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 

BAOAS-CHAMIBI  or  BACASCAMI,  one  of  the 
three  towns  of  the  Zamareni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  without  any  clue  to 
their  geographical  position  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  It  is  a 
probable  oorgectiue  of  FcNnster  that  Chamari  points 
to  Gebel  Skammar^  a  mountain  to  the  north  of  the 
peninsula,  and  that  the  Zamareni  are  identical  with 
the  ^ent  Shammar  of  Burokhardt,  whom  he  further 
identifies  with  the  Saraceni  of  Ptolemy.  {Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  [G.  W.] 

BA'CASia     [Jaccetami.] 

BACCANAE  or  AD  BACCANAS»  a  station  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  still  called  Baeeano.  It  is  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  21  M.  P.  from  Rome,  and  12  from 
Sntrimn  (itin  Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Pent),  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  about  a  mile  fartlier  on  the 
road  than  the  modem  Baccamo;  the  latter  consuts 
ooly  of  an  inn  and  a  few  houses,  and  the  ancient 
"mutatio''  was  probably  little  mora.  It  stands  in 
a  basin-shaped  hollow,  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  which  must  have  formed  a 
small  lake  until  artificially  drained.  (Nibby,  jMatorm 
di  Roma^  vol.  i.  p.  281;  Dennis's  Eirvria,  voL  L 
p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'CCHIA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  men- 
tioned only  by  Orosius  (v.  4,  where  the  MSS.  have 
Buccia  and  BucdfuC).  Its  position  is  unknown. 
(Fremsh.  Supp,  ad  Lw,  liv.  10;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  464.)  [P.  S.] 

BACCHIS  (Bojcxlr,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  |  36),  one  of 
the  numerous  towns  or  villages  which  lined  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  of  which  indiscrimi- 
nate mounds  of  min  alone  attest  the  existence. 
Bacchis  is  supposed  by  modem  travellers  (Belzoni, 
voL  ii.  p.  153)  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  to  be  now  partiaily  covered  by  the 
modem  hamlet  of  Medinet-Nimroud,     [W.  B.  D.] 

BAOHILITAE,  an  inknd  tribe  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anchikte  Qhyxjnai)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  23), 
whom  he  places  on  the  Mons  Climax  next  the  &tbaei. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Joctanite 
Arabs  (Bent-ifaAtaf}),  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
a  large  tribe,  the  strongest  and  most  considerable 
between  the  Ategbe  and  Badram&ut,  (Forster, 
Geog.  of  Arab,  vol.ii.  p.  283.)  [G.  W.] 

BACTAIAI.LA  (BairraXoAAd,  Ptol.  v.  15,  Bac 
taiali,  Feut.  Tab.},  a  town  of  Syria.  According  to 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  27  M.  P.  frcsn  Antioch.  The 
phiin  of  Bectileth  (BcuimAa^,  J^ith  ii.  21),  which 
the  Assyrian  army  reached  in  three  days'  journey 
from  Nineveh,  has  been  connected  with  this  place. 
(Mannert,  Geog.  vi.  pt.  1.  p.  456;  Winer,  Bib.  ReaL 
Wort  8. «.)  [K  B.  J.] 

BACTRA  (rk  B^Mrpa,  Strab.  xL  pp.  513,  516, 
&c.;  Bdierpa  BaelXetw,  PtoL  vi.  11.  §  9;  Arrian, 
iv.  7. 15;  Dion.  Perieg.  x.  784;  htuer^iov  and  Bdic- 
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rpa,  Stepfa.  B.;  Biictra,  Curt.  Tii.  4;  Plin.  vi.  15; 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  138;  Bactronif  Plin.  vi  16),  was 
one  of  the  chief  towns,  if  not  the  capital,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bactriana.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
m  the  world ;  and  the  medem  Balkkj  which  is  be- 
lieved to  occnpj  its  site  (Barnes,  Bokhdra^  toI.  i.  p. 
237),  is  still  called  bj  the  Orientals  0mm' td-belddt 
or  "  the  mother  cf  cities.'*  There  has  been  some 
doubt,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  with  re- 
gard to  the  name.  Strabo  (xL  p.  513)  and  Pliny 
(vi.  18)  evidently  considered  that  Bactra  and  Za- 
riaspa  were  one  axiA  the  same.  Arrian  (iv.  7,  22) 
distinguishes  between  the  two,  though  he  does  not 
definitely  state  their  reUUive  positioDB.  Pliny  (L  e.) 
adds  that  the  appellation  of  Bactram  was  derived 
-from  the  river  on  which  the  town  was  situated; 
though  this  view,  too,  has  been  questioned.  [Bac- 
TRU8.]  Cnrtius  (vii.  4)  pUoes  it  on  the  Bactrus, 
in  a  plain  bdow  the  Paropamtsan  range.  Ptolemy 
(vi.  11.  §  9)  merely  states  that  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  a  liver,  vdthout  giving  any  name  to  the  stream. 
Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  passed  the 
winter  of  b.  c.  328 — 327  there,  on  his  retom  from 
Sogdiana,  as,  early  in  the  following  spring,  he  com- 
menced Ms  invasion  of  the  Panjiib.  (Arrian,  iv.  22 ; 
Died.  zviL  83;  Curt.  viL  5, 10.)  Bumes  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Boman  his- 
torian. "  The  language  of  the  most  graphic  writer," 
says  he,  **coaId  not  delineate  this  country  with 
greater  exactness  than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done." 
{BokhdrOf  vol  L p.  245.)  At  present,  Balkh  is  about 
6  miles  from  the  mountains,  and  the  river  does  not 
actually  pass  its  walls.  Heeren  (^AsiaL  Nat.  vd.  iL 
p.  29)  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  natural 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  position  of  Bactra 
and  of  its  neighbonriiood ;  and  has  shown  that,  from 
very  early  times,  it  was  one  of  the  great  conmiercial 
entrepdts  of  Eastern  Asia.  (Bumes,  Bohhdra,  vols. 
L  and  ii.;  Wilson,  Ariana;  Heeren,  Anai.  NaL 
voL  ii.)  [V.] 

BACTRIA'KA  (n  Borrptoi^,  Stmb.  xi.  p.  511, 
&&;  Steph.  B.;  Curt  vL  6,  viL  4,  &c.;  Ptd.  vi.  1 1. 
§  1 ;  PIlL  vi.  16,  &c),  an  extensive  province,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  the  principal  part  of 
Ariana,  which  was  sepanted  from  Sogdiana  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  by  the  Oxus,  from  Aria  on  the  S.  by 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  and  on  the  W.  from 
Margiaoa  by  a  desert  region.  It  was  a  country  veiy 
various  in  character,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Cur- 
tius (vi.7),  whose  description  is  fiillyconoborated  by 
Bumes  {Bohh&ra^  vol.  i.  p.  245),  who  found  it  mudi 
as  the  Boman  historian  had  remarked.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a  mountainous  district,  containing, 
however,  occasional  stei^)es  and  tracts  of  sand ;  it 
was  thickly  peopled,  and  dong  the  many  small  streams 
by  which  it  was  intersected  ^e  land  appears  to  have 
been  weU  watered,  and  consequently  highly  cultivated 
and  very  fertile.  Its  exact  limits  cannot  be  settled, 
but  it  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  after  leav- 
ing the  Paropamisan  mountains,  we  come  to  Bactria; 
though  it  is  not  clear  how  fiur  the  mountain  land  ex- 
tends. Prof.  Wilson  (p.  160)  thinks  its  original 
limits  W.  may  have  been  at  Kkulm,  where  the  higher 
mountaini  end;  though,  politically,  the  power  of 
Bactria  extended,  as  Strabo  has  runarked,  over  the 
N.  portion  of  the  Paropamisan  range.  Eastward  its 
limiu  are  quite  uncertain ;  but,  pn£ably,  the  modem 
Kundm  wad  BadakksKan^  adjoining  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes,  and  the  part  conterminous  with  the 
Indians,  were  imder  Bactrian  rule. 

Both  the  land  and  its  people  were  known  indif- 
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ferently  by  the  name  of  Bactria  and  Bactrisna,  Bac- 
tri  and  Bactriani.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  715)  has  rijt 
BdfCTpiof  M*P>7)  *nd  T^v  Barrpiai^y;  Airisn  (iii. 
11.3),  "AditrptM  hnreir;  Herodotus  (ix.  113),  vo^^ 
T^v  Bairrpioy,  and  (iii.  13)  Boirr^Mbwi,  who,  he 
states,  formed  the  ninth  satrapy  of  Dardns.  In  iv. 
204  he  alludes  to  a  village  rris  Boicrpnys  x^^'i  *^ 
Arrian  (iii.  29)  uses  t£e  same  periphnuds.  Pliny 
(vi  16)  has  Bactri,  and,  in  vL  6,  Bactrianam  re- 
gionem. 

The  principal  mountain  range  of  Bactria  wu  the 
Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kmh.  Its  plains  appear, 
from  the  accounts  of  Curtius  and  cf  modem  tiavellen^ 
to  be  intersected  by  lofty  ridges  and  spurs,  which 
proceed  N.  and  NE.  from  the  main  chain.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  Oxus  (now  GHum  or  Awt^Daxja), 
which  was  also  the  northem  limit  of  Bscttians 
Proper.  Into  this  great  river  several  small  streams 
flowed,  the  exact  detenninations  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  classical  narratives.  Ptolemy  (n. 
11.  §2)  speaks  of  five  rivers  which  foil  into  the 
Oxus, — the  Ochus,  Dargamanis,  Zariaspes,  Artamis, 
Dargoidus :  of  these  the  Artamis  and  Dargainsoiii 
unite  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  river  ui 
which  the  capital  Bactxa  was  situated  is  called  Bsc- 
tnis  by  ancient  vmters.  (Stxab.  xi.  p.  5 16 ;  Aristot. 
Meteor,  i.  13;  Curt.  vii.  4,  31;  Polyaen.  viL  11.) 
Prof.  Wilson  (^WofM,  p.  162)  oonsidera  that  the 
Artamis,  which  is  said  to  anite  itself  with  the  Zs- 
riaspa,  may  be  that  now  called  the  DdhaA.  Am- 
mianus  (xxiiL  6)  mentions  the  Artamis,  Zariaspes, 
and  Dargamanis,  which  he  calls  Orgamenes.  libera 
appears  to  be  some  confusiaai  in  tlw  account  which 
Ptolemy  has  left  ns  of  theso  rivers,  as  what  he  itstcs 
cannot  be  nooneiled  with  the  present  streams  in  the 
country.  No  stream  fidls  into  the  Oxus  or  Gihem 
W.  oftheriverofJSoXa. 

PraE.  Wilson  {I  e.)  thinfa  the  DaiKamams  may 
be  the  present  river  of  Gkori  or  KtmduB,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  fall  into  the  Ochus  instead  of  into 
the  Oxus.  Pliny  (vi.  16.  18)  speaks  of  three  other 
rivers,  which  he  calls  Handrum,  Gridinmn,  and 
Icarus.  Bitter  (£rd4mnde^  vd.  ii.  p.  500)  con- 
jectures that  Icarus  is  a  misreading  for  Bactrus. 

The  Greek  rulers  of  Bactriana,  sooordinK  <^ 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  517),  divided  it  into  satrapcs,  of  which 
two,  Aspionia  and  Turiva,  were  subsequently  taken 
frum  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  by  the  Psithisna. 
Ptolemy  (vi.  11.  §  6)  gives  a  list  of  the  diflereni 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country.  The  names, 
however,  like  those  in  Pliny  (vi.  16),  are  veiy  ob- 
scure, and  are  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere:  there 
are,  however,  some  which  are  clearly  of  Indian  de- 
somtfOr  at  least  connected  with  that  country.  Thai 
the  Khomari  represents  the  Kumdrat,  a  tribe  of  Rv* 
puts  called  Rig-ku-mars,  still  existing  in  India.  The 
Tokhari  are  the  Tkakmn,  another  warlike  tribe;  the 
Vami  are  Ifar  Fonia,  *<  a  tribe  or  caste."  The 
satrapy  in  Stiabo  called  Turiva,  is  probably  the  ssoie 
as  that  in  Polybius  (x.  46)  called  Tsryw^  (^ 
Strab.  xi.  p.  514,  and  Polyb.  v.  44,  for  a  tribe  nsrited 
Tapyri,  ncM*  Uyrtsania;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  6,  ftr  coe  ui 
Media,  and  VL  10.  §2,  for  another  in  Margians.)  n 
is  possible  that  in  GAomt  or  (^Aotmm,  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies ciHerdt  {Ariana,  p.  162),  are  praierved 
some  indications  of  the  Tagnria  of  Polybius.  Pt^ 
lemy  also  (vi  11.  §  7)  gives  a  list  of  towns,  most  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us.  Some,  however,  are  nicl 
with  m  other  writers,  with  the  fbrans  of  their  names 
slightly  modified.  The  chief  town  was  Bsctrs  or 
Zariaspa.    [Bactka.]     Besides  this  went,  Kucm- 
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tidlft  (Strab.  zL  p.  516;  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  8;  Steph.  B.), 
immed  «fter  the  Bactrian  king  EucmtideB;  Meiuipi* 
(Amin.  Maxc.  xziS.  6,  MenapiU) ;  Drepsa  (Anun. 
>fsic.  zxiU.  6;  Adrapsa  and  Duapea,  Stiab.  zi.  pw 
516;  Drapsaca,  Aimn,  lii.  89),  probably  tbe  pr»> 
aent  Amdi^b,  in  tbe  NE.  part  of  tbe  prarince, 
toiraida  Sogdiana:  it  was  one  of  the  first  dties  taken 
bj  Alnrander  after  passing  tbe  moontain,  and  its 
positiao  depends  npon  where  this  passage  was  efieeted, 
Akxandrea  (according  to  Stej^.  B.  the  elerenth 
town  of  that  name),  probably  In  tiie  neighbouhood 
of  Kkmim,  where  Ibn  Haukal  (p.  226)  places  an 
Itiimderiak.  The  Mancanda  of  Ptdemjr  is  the 
modem  Samarcandf  and  is  situated  bejond  the 
boundaries  of  Bactriana  in  Sogdiana.  Arrian  (iii. 
29)  apeaks  of  a  town  called  Aomns,  which  he  de- 
signates as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bactria. 

Strabo  (xL  p.  516),  following  Onesicxitns,  remarks 
that  the  mannera  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  differed 
little  from  those  of  tbe  Sogdians  in  their  ndghbonr- 
hood ;  the  old  men,  while  yet  alive,  bong  abudoDed 
to  the  dogs,  who  were  thence  called  *'  Boriers  of  the 
DckI;"  and  the  city  itself  being  fiUed  with  human 
boaea^  thoogh  tbe  suburbs  were  free.  He  adds  that 
Alesonder  abolished  this  custom  of  espoeuie.  Prof. 
Wlisoo  (p.  163)  suggests  that,  in  this  story,  we 
have  *  refic  of  the  prsctioe  pre>*alent  among  tiie  fbl- 
kmen  of  Zoroaster,  of  Apoaing  bodies  after  death  to 
spootaiMous  decomposition  in  ^e  sir.  (See  Anquetil 
Da  Perns,  Zmd-Avesia,  toI.  i.  pL  2,  p.  332.) 

Tbe  prarince  of  Bactriana,  with  its  principal  town 
Bactra,  was  Teiy  early  known  in  ancient  history,  and 
connected  more  or  less  with  fiibles  that  had  an  Indian 
otigin  or  connectian.    Thus  Enripides  {Bttceh,  15) 
makes  it  one  of  tbe  places  to  which  Bacchus  wan- 
dered.   Diodorus  (ii.  6),  ibllowuig  Ctesias,  makes 
Hinna  march  with  a  vast  army  into  Bactriana,  and 
attaek  Ha  capital  Bactia,  whidi,  however,  being  de- 
fended by  its  king  Oxyartes,  he  was  unable  to  take 
tin  Sen^noms  came  to  his  aid.     (Justin.,  i.  2,  calls 
the  king  Zorosater.)  Again,  Diodorus  (ii  26)  speaks 
of  the  revolt  of  tbe  Bactriani  from  Sardanapalus,  and 
of  the  marcb  of  a  krjge  force  to  assist  Arfaaces  in  his 
destruction  of  tbe  city  of  Ninus  (Nineveh).    Ctesias 
(<^  PioL  Cod.  IzxiL  2)  states  that  Cyrus  made  war 
oo  tbe  Bactnans,  and  that  the.  first  engagement  was 
a  drawn  battle;   but  that,  when  they  heard  that 
Afltyages  had  become  the  father  of  Cyrus  (on  Cyrus's 
manying  Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages),  they 
gnvw  tbonselves  np  willingly  to  Cyrus,  who  subse- 
qoeotly,  on  his  death-bed,  made  his  younger  son, 
Tanjozaices,  satrap  of  the  Bactnans,  Choramuians 
(Ciiofasmians),Paithians,  and  Carmanians  (IxziLS). 
Diaxcius,  too,  gave  a  village  of  Bactriana  to  the  pri- 
aonen  taken  at  Barca  in  Africa,  to  which  the  cap- 
tives gave  tiie  same  name.     Herodotus  adds,  that  it 
existed  in  his  own  time.    (Herod,  iv.  204.)   During 
the  P^Kian  war  we  have  frequent  notices  of  the 
pofwer  of  this  proni-ince.     (Herod.  iiL  92,  vii.  64,  86, 
&c.;  see  ahio  Aeschyl.  Pen,  306,  718,  732.)     It 
fenned,  as  we  have  stated,  the  twelfth  satrapy  of 
Dareias,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  360  talents. 
In  tbe  army  of  Xerxes  the  warriors  from  this  ooontry 
are   placed  beside  the  Sacae  and  the  Caspii,  they 
wear  tiie  same  head-draas  as  the  Modes,  and  cany 
bovrs  and  short  speaza  (vii.  64).     Hystaspes,  the 
son  (£  Dareinii  and  Atoesa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
was  the  genenl  of  the  Bactriani  and  Sacae.    (Cf.  also 
AesefayL  Pen.  732,  for  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  that 
Bactriana  was  s  pnmnce  subject  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire.)   Herodotus  (ix.  113)  mentions  the  attempt 
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of  MamsteB  to  raise  a  revolt  against  Xerxes,  but  that 
it  did  not  prove  suooessful,  as  Xerxes  intercepted 
him  before  he  reached  Bactriana.  On  the  muxder  of 
Xerxes,' and  the  succession  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longi- 
roanus  to  the  throne,  the  Bactriana  and  thdr  satrap, 
Artapanus,  nvolted  again  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cud, 
Ixxii  31),  and  Artaxorxes  was  unable  in  tbe  first 
battle  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance;  aomewbat 
later,  however,  the  Bactriana  were  defeated,  and  com* 
polled  to  submit,  the  historian  stating  that,  during 
the  action,  the  wind  blew  in  their  fisces,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

During  the  waza  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia 
we  have  constant  mention  of  Bactriana,  and  of  its 
cavalry,  for  which  it  was,  and  is  still,  celebrated.  At 
the  battle  cf  Gangamela,  the  Bactrian  horse  fought 
on  the  side  of  Dareius  (Arrian,  iii.  2.  §  8,  and  iii. 
18.  §  3),  forming  his  escort  to  the  number  of  1000, 
under  their  chief  Nabarzance,  on  his  subsequent 
flight  from  that  field  towards  Transoxiana.  (Arrian, 
iiL  21.  §§  I,  4.)  When,  a  little  later,  Alexander 
gave  chase  to  Bessus,  who  had  procUumed  himself 
king  after  the  murder  of  Dareius,  he  went  to  Aomus 
and  Bactra  (Air.  iiL  29.  §  1),  which  he  took  (see 
ahM  AUx.  Itm.  ap.  ed.  Didot),  and,  crossing  the 
Oxus,  the  NE.  boundary  of  Bactria  (Curt.  vii.  4), 
proceeded  as  fiur  as  Maracanda.  It  a{^)ears  that, 
after  the  mvasion  and  subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  be 
returned  to  Bactia,  where  he  subsequently  passed 
a  winter,  as  he  advanced  thence,  in  the  spring,  to 
attack  India.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Several  difierent 
satraps  are  mentioned  at  this  period:  Bessus,  who 
murdered  Dareins,  Artabazus  (Arr.iii.  29.  §  1)^  And 
Amyntas  (Arr.  iv.  17.  §  3),  who  were  both  appomtcd 
by  Alexander  himself,  and  Stasanor  of  SoU,  in  Cy- 
prus, who  held  that  rank  probably  a  little  later  (ap. 
Arr.  Succ.  >12e».  No.  36,  ed.  Didot).  Diodorus  calls 
Stasanor,  Philippos,  who,  according  to  Arrian,  was 
governor  of  Parthia  (op.  Pkoi.  xxviL),  and  assigns 
to  him  the  provinces  of  Aria  and  Drangiana.  Justin 
(ixL  1)  terms  the  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Amyntas. 
On  the  return  of  Seleucus  fitm  India,  between  b.  o. 
812  and  B.  c.  302,  he  appean  to  have  reduced 
Bactria  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  his  Penian  em- 
pire;  a  oondusion  which  is  tnn1im)t>t\  by  the  multi* 
tnde  of  coons  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  which  have 
been  found  at  Baikh  and  Bokhdra.  In  the  reign  of 
the  third  of  the  Seleucid  princes,  Antiochus  Theus, 
Theodotus  (or,  as  his  name  appears  on  his  corns, 
Diodotus)  threw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and  proclauned 
himself  king  (Justin,  xli.  4;  ProL  Trog.  Pompeii, 
xlL),  probably  about  b.  a  256.  He  was  succeeded 
by  several  kings,  whose  names  and  titles  appear  on 
their  coins,  with  Greek  legends;  the  fkbric  and  the 
types  of  the  coins  themselves  bemg  in  imitation  of 
those  of  the  Seleuddae,  till  we  come  to  Euci-atides, 
whose  reign  o(Hnmenced  about  b.  c.  181,  and  who 
was  contemporary  with  Hithradates  (Justin,  xli.  6); 
though,  from  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  the  directum  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Parthian  king  survived  the  Bactrian  ruler  for  several 
years,  llie  reign  of  Encratides  must  have  been 
long  and  prosperous,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  his  coins  which  are  found  in  Bactriana. 
Strabo  (xvL  p.  685)  states,  that  he  was  lord  of  1000 
cities ;  and  that  his  sway  extended  over  some  part  of 
India  (Justin,  xli.  6)  is  also  confirmed  by  his  coins, 
the  smaller  and  most  abundant  specimens  of  which 
bear  duplicate  legends,  with  the  name  and  title  of 
the  king  on  the  obverse  in  Greek,  and  on  the  reverse 
in  Bactnan  PaU.    Encratides  was  followed  by  several 
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kings,  whose  coins  have  been  preserved,  but  who  are 
little  known  in  histxwy  till  we  come  to  Henander 
about  B.C.  126.     Strabo  (zL  p.  515)  and  Plutarch 
(^de  Rq^.  Gtr,  p.  821)  call  him  king  of  Bactriaiia: 
it  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever 
actually  a  king  of  Bactria.     Prof.  Wilson  (^riona, 
p.  281)  thinks  he  ruled  over  an  extensive  district 
between  the  Paropamisus  mountains  and  the  sea,  a 
idew  which  is  supported  by  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  the  Per^pk»  (p.  27,  ed.  Huds.),  that,  in 
his  time  (the  end  of  the  first  omtmry  b.  c),  the 
drachms  of  Henander  were  still  current  at  Barygaza 
(^Baroach,  on  the  coast  of  GwsenU)^  and  bj  the  &ct 
that  they  are  at  present  discovered  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  oiKdlnd,  in  the  Hazdra  moun- 
tains, and  even  as  far  E.  as  the  banks  of  the  Junma. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  features  of  the  monarch 
on  his  coins  are  strikingly  Indian.     Henander  was 
succeeded  by  several  princes,  of  whom  we  have  no 
certain  recofds  except  thdr  coins;  till  at  length  the 
empire  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  was  over- 
thrown by  Scythian  tribes,  an  event  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowledge  firam  Chinese  authorities,  though 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  not  so  certain. 
Indeed,  the  advance  of  the  Scythians  was  for  many 
yeara  arrested  by  the  Parthians.     About  b.  c.  90 
they  wen  probably  on  the  Paropamisus,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  they  had  spread  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  (vii.  1 .  §  62) 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplns  (^L  c)  pkce  them. 
These  Scythian  tribes  are  probably  correctly  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  the  Sacas.    In  Strabo 
(zL  p.  511)  they  bear  the  names  of  Asii,  Pasiani, 
Tochari,  and  Sacarauli;  in  Trogus  Pompeius,  Asiani 
and  Sarancae;  they  extended  their  conquests  W.  and 
S.,  and  established  themselves  in  a  district  called, 
after  them,  Sacastene  (or  SakasthAn,  *'  the  kmd  of 
the  Sakas),  probably,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  the 
modem  Sejettdn  or  Seutdn,  (^ArianOj  p.  302.)    On 
their  subsequent  attempt  to  invade    India,  they 
were  repulsed  by  Viknunadftya,  king  of  Ujayin  b.  c 
56,  from  which  period  the  well-known  Indian  Soca 
aera  is  derived.    (Colebrooke,  Ind,  Algebra^  p.  43.) 
The  coins  of  the  kings,  who  followed  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  Uermaeus,  Mayes,  Axes,  Palirisus, 
&c,  bear  testinumy  to  their  bubaric  origin :   their 
legends  are,  for  a  while,  clear  and  legible,  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  letters  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
those  iji  the  Parthian  princes;  till,  at  length,  on  the 
introdnctioQ  of  some  Parthian  rulers,  Vonones,  Undo- 
pherres,  &c.,  the  Greek  words  are  evidently  engraven 
by  a  people  to  whom  that  Ungnage  was  not  £uni- 
liarly  known. 

Next  to  the  Saca  princes,  but  probably  of  the 
same  race  with  their  predecessors,  come  a  people, 
whom  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  Indo-Scythiaii,  whose 
seat  of  power  must  have  been  the  banks  of  tlie  Kd^ 
hU  river,  as  their  coins  are  discovei^  in  great  num- 
ben  between  Kdbul  nd  JeUtiabad.  The  date  of 
the  commencement  of  their  sway  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  Prof.  Wilson  and  Lassen  incline  to  pUce 
the  two  most  important  of  their  kings,  Kadphises 
and  Konerkos,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  A.  D.  Greek  l^ends  are 
still  preserved  ou  the  obverse*  of  the  odns,  and  the 
principal  names  of  the  princes  may  generally  b^  de- 
ciphered; but  words  c^  genuine  Indian  origin,  as 
Bao  for  Bt^ah,  are  found  written  in  Greek  cha- 
nctere:  on  those  of  Kanerkes  the  words  Nanaia  or 
Nana  Bao  occur,  which  it  has  been  oonjecturo'l  re- 
present the  Anaitis  or  Anakid  of  the  Persians,-  -the 
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Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  has  been  identified 
with  Anaia  or  Nanaea,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Arme- 
nia. (Avdall,  Joum,  As,  Soc.  Beng.  v(J.  v.  p.  266; 
see  also  MacccA»  ii.  c  1,  v.  13,  where  Nanaea  ap- 
pears as  the  goddess  of  Elymais,  in  whose  temple 
Antiochus  was  slain.)  With  the  Indo>Scythic  princes 
of  Kdbtdj  the  classical  history  c£  Bactriana  may  be 
Gon^dered  to  terminato.  On  the  successful  establi&h* 
ment  of  the  Sassanian  empire  in  Persia,  the  rule  of 
its  princes  appeare  to  have  extended  over  Bactrians 
to  the  Indus,  along  the  banks  of  which  their  coins 
are  found  constantly.  They,  in  their  turn,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Muhammedan  govemora  of  the  eighth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  (Wilson,  Aritmaf  Bayer, 
Hiti.  Beg.  Graec.  Badr.  Petropu  1738, 4to.;  Lassen, 
Gesckichte  <L  Gr.  u,  Indo-S^tk,  Koh.  m  Bactr.; 
Baoul-Bochette,  AfedaOles  dea  RotM  d.  I  Badr,,  in 
Joum.  d.  Sat.  1834;  Jaoquet,  MSd,  Bactr.fJ.A$utL 
Feb.  1836;  G.  0.  Miiller,  Indo-Griekh.  Mwz,,  GotL 
GeL  Anzg.  1838,  Noe.  21—27.)  [V.] 

BACTRUS  (Bdm-por,  Strab.  xi.pL516;  Curt 
viL  4.  §  31 ;  Pulyaen.  vii.  7;  Lucan,  iii.  267;  PliO' 
vi.  16),  the  river  on  which  Bactra,  the  capital  town 
of  Bactriana,  was  situated.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  present  Dakash,  Uarduin,  in 
commenting  on  the  words  of  Pliny  (vL  16),  *'  Bac- 
tri,  quorum  oppidum  Zariaspe,  quod  postea  Bactrnm 
a  flu  mine  appellatum  est,"  *  incloees  within  s  pa^ 
renthesis  the  words  "  quod  postea  Bactrum,"  leaving 
the  infornce  that  the  river  was  called  Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  the  river  at  alL  [Bao 
TBA;  Bactriana]  [V.] 

BACUA'TAE  (Beucovwroi),  a  people  of  Maure- 
tania  Tingitana,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Fez.- 
(Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  10.)  There  is  an  extant  LaUn  in- 
scription to  the  menxny  of  a  youth,  son  of  Anrdius 
Ganartha,  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Baqnates  {prm- 
cipis  GenHum  Baquathimy  OreUi,  No.  525.)  In 
the  ChrwiicoH  p€u^aU  (vol  L  pp^  46,  57)  tbe 
name  occure  in  the  form  of  McucovoxoL  In  the 
same  list  as  the  Bacuatae,  but  at  the  extreme  &, 
Ptolemy  places  the  Ot^ajcauarcu,  probably  only  an- 
other form  of  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

BACU'NTIUS,  a  small  river  in  Lower  Pannonia, 
which  falls  into  the  Savus  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Sirmium.  (PUn.  iii.  28.)  Its  modem  name  is 
Bouuth,  [L.  &] 

BADACA  (Ba8M^,  Died.  xix.  19),  a  town  in 
Susiana  whither  Antigonus  retired  after  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Eumenes.  It  is  sud  to  have  been  on 
the  Enlaeus  (probably  the  Shahpur  or  Karitn),  bat 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  Bawlinson  (/. 
Geogr.  Soc.  vol  ix.  p.  91)  places  it  about  25  miles 
NW.  of  Susa.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  withoat 
much  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Babytaoe.  (See 
also  Layard,  J.  Geogr.  Soc.  voL  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 
BADARA  (BoMJm,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  §  5),  a  town  in 
Gedrosia,  on  the  sea  coast.  According  to  Marcian 
(p.  26),  who  calls  it  rd  BdSapa,  it  was  250  stad. 
£.  of  the  river  Zorambua.  It  is  not  improbably  tbe 
same  as  the  Bama  (rh  Bdpva)  of  Arrian  (c.  26). 
There  was  another  place  ci  the  same  name  in  Car* 
mania.     (Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  9.)  [V.] 

BADERA,  is  placed  by  tbe  Table  on  the  road 
from  Toulouse  to  Nttrboime,  at  the  distanoe  cf  xv 
from  Toulouse,  which  means  15  Boman  miles. 
D'Anville  considen  this  to  identify  the  place  with 
Btuiige,  [Q.  L.] 

BADEI-REGLA  (BoSt^  0»riKtu»,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§  6),  the  metropolis  of  the  CassaniU,  a  people  on  the 
west  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  modem  district  of  Hed' 
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)iz,  wriUai  Vadei  by  Pliny,  tad  deKribed  as  a  luge 
town  (vi  S8.  a.  32).  Identified  with  Beyadh^ 
Bear  Jidda^  by  Forster  (^Cfeog.  of  Arok,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
142,  143).  The  sooth  promootoiy  of  the  Galf  of 
Jidda  b  abo  called  Ra^Bad,  [6.  W.] 

BADl' A  or  BATH£IA  (BatfcZss  Plut.),  a  town 
of  Spain,  only  mentioDed  as  the  scene  of  an  inddent 
related  of  the  elder  Sdpio  Africanns;  bat  supposed, 
cfaieiiy  from  the  resemblance  of  name,  to  be  Badajoat, 
(VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  §  I ;  Pint.  RegMlmp.Apophfkegm. 
pi  196;  Cellaiios,  voL  L  p.  67 ;  Ukeirt,  yoL  ii  pt.  1. 
I^  392.)  [P.  &] 

BADUHEKNAE  LUCUS,  "  the  grove  of  Badu- 
henna,"  a  forest  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians. 
(Tttc  Aim.  It.  73.)  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  the  modeni  HoUpadtj  which  fonns  part 
of  the  fanaX  of  Levtmwalde  in  Wut-FrUakmdy 
while  othezs  identify  it  with  the  modem  Vtbnoe. 
The  grove  was  no  doabt  a  sacred  one,  and  iiiay  have 
owed  its  name  to  a  divinity  of  the  name  of  Badu- 
henna,  whose  altar  it  contained.  (IL  Alting,  NotiL 
BaLei Frm.An^,l^\b\y.\fmidot,D%e  Volher 
TtmtmM.  pw  103.)  [L.  S.] 

BA£BBO  (C^oftro),  one  of  the  prindpsd  iuUnd 
cities  of  H««f*"«*  Baetica,  betwoen  the  Baetis  and 
the  ocean,  in  the  conventos  of  Cordoba.  (Plin.  iiL 
1.  u  3;  some  MSSb  have  Aegabro.  oompi.  Moral  op. 
Oitd.  rAesoar.  Gtogr,  s.  v.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I. 
p.  36S.)  [P.  S.] 

BA£COLICUS  MONS  (t^  BoucoAiic^  6pos), 
a  nmge  of  mftiintai"*|  fiarming  part  of  the  S.  bound- 
ary 3i  Cyreoaica,  placed  by  Ptolemy  NE.  of  the 
VelpiMoates,in51<>kog.and264<^hit.    (PtoLiv. 

4.  i  8.)  [P.  S.] 

BAECOB  (Bacac^),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
only  romtiooed  by  A^pian;  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bjlkcula.  (Appian.  Hiap,  65.)  [P.  S.] 

BA£'CULA  (Baku\a:  E$h.  B(uirv\tvs  Steph. 
B.).  I.  A  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  teni- 
tuiy  of  CaatuVo,  and  near  the  silver  mines  W.  of 
that  city.  It  was  the  scene  of  Scipios  victories 
over  Haadrubal  (a.  a  209),  and  over  Mago  and 
Uttonisaa,  a.  c.  206.  (Polyb.  z.  38,  xi.  20;  Liv. 
xxy'iL  18~-20;  zzviiL  13.)  It  is  apparently  the 
Bcurwanr  of  Appian  (vi  24),  and  it  seems  to  oorre- 
spood  to  the  modern  Ba^flem,  (Ukert,  vol  1.  p. 379; 
Forbiger,  voL  ilL  p.  64.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Ansetanl,  in  Hispania  Tarxa- 
oooeusea.  [Ausetahi.]  [P*^] 

BAE'DYES.    [OLLLAEa.] 

BAELON.     [Bbix>n.] 

BAEML     [Boil] 

BAENAE.    [Lobbtami.] 

BAEKIS.     [Mixius.] 

BAESIPPO.     [Bbsippo.] 

BAETAXA.     [Ariaca.) 

BAETERRAE  (Bokcpo,  PtoL;  Balrafi^  Ste* 
pfaan.  «.  V.  BeuTofi^ovt;  and  Bcdra^  and  B^ri}^ 
on  the  coins :  £tk,  Bampfnr^Sf  Biterrensis,  Bae- 
terrensis:  Beneny.  The  name  of  this  place  is 
written  Jkkripa  incorrectly  in  the  ordinary  texts  of 
Stiabo  (p.  182).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  .the  phioe 
**  Baetenae  Septimanomm,'*  and  also  Mela  (ii.  5), 
whence  it  appean  that  the  place  received  some 
aoidien  of  the  seventh  legion  as  a  colony.  Baeterrae 
is  on  the  Orbts  (^Orbe},  and  on  the  road  from  NaT' 
6omm  to  /fimes,  alt  the  distance  of  xvi  Boman 
mike  fiom  Narbonne.  On  this  part  of  the  road  the 
fiomaiM  constmcted  a  causeway  over  the  marsh  of 
Cap-flstang,  of  which  some  traces  exist  (D'Anville). 
There  an  said  to  be  at  Betters  the  Yestiges  of  an 
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ainphitheatn,  and  the  remains  of  an  aqueduot. 
Pliny  (xiT.  6)  mentions  the  wine  of  Baeterrae  as 
good;  and  it  is  so  still.  The  antiquity  of  Besiers 
and  of  the  present  name  is  proved  by  the  passage  of 
Festus  Avienus  (589): 

'*  Dehinc 
Besaram  stetisss  £ima  casca  tiadidit;" 

and  the  canton  of  B^ziera  is  said  to  retain  the  name 
of  jBesores,  or  Beearee,  [G.  L.] 

BA£'TICA.     [HiaPANiA.] 

BAE'TII  MONTES  (ra  Bolria  ^/ny,  PtoL  vi.  19. 
§  1),  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Gedrosia 
between  it  and  Dnmgiana  and  Arachosia.  They 
are  represented  now  by  the  Wd$hdii  motrntaing  in 
Baltickistdn,  They  extend  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  a  direction  nearly  £.  and  W.  [V.] 

BA£T1S  (BoiTij,  StnO).,  &c,  B«Ta,  Aga- 
them.),  or  BAETES  (^GwuUUquieirf  a  oormption  of 
the  Arabic  Wad-^UKebir,  the  Grtai  Rwer\  wss 
the  name  of  the  chief  river  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
running  through  the  whole  province  from  E.  to  W., 
and  druning  the  great  basin  between  the  mountains 
Marianus  (Sierra  Moreno)  on  the  N.,  and  llipula 
(JSierra  Nevada)  on  the  S.  Its  natlre  name  was 
Cebtis  (Ut.  xzviii.  22),  or  Pjskces  (JiipKfis ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.  Borrcf).  The  ancient  Greeks  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  name  which  has  such  Yarious 
applications  to  this  part  of  Spain,  Tartessus.  (Ste- 
sich.  ap,  Strab.  iiL  p.  148 ;  TapTnacov  worofiov 
wa^  'Kceyks  hr^ipowas  ifyvpopi^ovs.)  Pausanias 
calls  it  Taprfyretes  voraiUs,  and  adds,  that  those 
of  later  times  called  it  Baetis  (vi.  19.  §  3;  see  also 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  337 ;  Avion.  Or,  MariL 
284;  comp.  Tartessus).  •  The  name  Baetis  is 
most  probably  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  no  very 
satisfactory  etymology  has  been  proposed. 

Strabo  (iii.  139)  observes  that  the  Baetis  has  its 
origin  from  the  same  parts  as  the  Taous  and  the 
Anas,  that  is,  in  the  £.  of  Spain,  and  flows  in  the 
same  general  direction,  namely,  to  the  W. ;  but  that 
it  resembles  the  Anas  still  more  dosely,  for  the  two 
rivers  have  tlieir  sources  near  each  other,  and,  flow- 
ing  first  to  the  W.  and  afterwards  turning  to  the 
S.,  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  same  coast,  namely,  the 
SW.  coast.  In  magnitude,  he  says,  the  Baetis  is 
between  the  other  two,  that  is,  greater  than  the 
Anas,  but  leas  than  the  Tagus;  referring  to  its 
volume,  not  its  length,  for  it  is  shorter  than  the 
Anas.  •  Pausanias  oiUIs  it  the  greatest  of  the  rivers 
of  Iberia,  probably  following  ancient  accounts,  when 
little  was  known  of  Central  Spain  and  the  Tagus 
(vL  19.  §  3.).  Agathemerus  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  rivers  which  are  great  at  the  mouth  (ii.  10,  p. 
235,  Gnmov.  p.  48,  Hudson). 

The  sources  of  the  river  lie  in  the  mountain  which 
runs  N.  and  S.  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
Sierra  Nevaday  forming  the  £.  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Baetis,  and  called  by  the  andents 
Orospeda.  Its  true  source  is  in  that  part  <^  Oros- 
peda  called  Akosntarius  (Sierra  Cazorla),  near 
Castulo,  15  miles  ESE.of  the  town  which  still  bean 
its  ancient  name  of  Ubkda.  (Strab.  iiL  pp.  148, 
162.)  Kot  far  from  its  source  it  reodves  two 
affluents,  much  larger  than  itself,  first,  on  the  left, 
the  Gitadiana  Menor  (i.  e.  Lester  Cfvadiana), 
which  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada^  and  enters 
the  Baetis  above  Ubeda ;  and,  further  down,  on  the 
right,  the  Gtiadalimar,  fi-om  the  NE.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  (qp.  Strab.  p.  148)  the  sources  both 
of  the  Alias  and  tlie  Baetis  were  in  Cdtiberia,  at 
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the  distance  of  900  stadia  (90  geog.  miles);  the 
former  statement  implying,  as  Strabo  observes,  a 
farther  extension  of  the  Celtibeii  to  the  S.  than  is 
nsnallj  assigned  to  them.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  Poljrbios  referred  to  the  chief  afflnent  uf  the 
Baetis,  the  ChndaUmarj  which  has  one  of  its  sources 
near  that  of  the  Axias,  in  the  same  mountain ;  bat 
this  supposition  is  excluded  by  the  distance  he  gives. 
Pliny  (iiL  1.  s.  8)  makes  a  very  predse  statement ; 
that  the  Baetis  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarraoo- 
nensu,  not,  as  some  said,  near  the  town  of  Mentisa 
[Memtesa],  but  in  the  Tugiensis  Saltus,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tader  (^Segura)t  which  waten  the 
territory  of  Carthago  Nova.  Turning  westward,  he 
adds,  it  enten  the  province,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  the  district  of  Ossigitania  [Ossioi].  So 
also  Stiabo  (p.  162}  says,  that  it  6owb  out  of  Orb- 
TAKIA  into  Baetica.  Small  at  first,  says  Pliny,  it 
receiyes  many  rivers,  from  which  it  takes  both  thdr 
waters  and  their  fame ;  and,  flowing  smoothly 
through  its  pleasant  bed,  it  has  many  towns  both 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Of  its  tributaries  be- 
sides the  two  already  mentioned  the  most  important 
wero,  on  the  right  side,  flowing  from  the  N.,  the 
Menoba  ((TtMBcKamar),  near  its  mouth;  and,  on 
the  left,  the  Snrouus  (JTentQ.  Of  the  numerous 
cities  on  its  banks,  the  most  important  were  Cob- 
dub  a  (^Cordova),  about  1200  stadia  from  the  sea ; 
Iupa;  and  Hispaus  (SeviOa),  neariy  500  stadia 
from  the  sea.  From  a  little  above  the  first  of  these 
it  was  navigable  by  river  boats  (worofdou  crKd^ta-i\ 
from  the  second  by  small  vessels  (^AxtLrcy  ^Adr- 
Too-i),  and  from  the  third  by  large  ones  {6\icdiraf 
ii^ioK^u :  Strab.  iii.  p.  1 42).  The  country  through 
which  it  flows,  the  &ii%st  portion  of  the  romantic 
Andalueiaj  was  famed  of  old  for  its  beauty,  fertility, 
and  wealth.  It  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (/.&).  The 
river  runs  near  the  N.  edge  of  its  own  basin,  at  the 
foot  of  Ifarianus,  the  spurs  of  which  were  full  of 
mineral  treasures,  chiefly  silver,  which  was  most 
abundant  in  the  parts  near  Ilipa  and  Sisapon;  while 
copper  and  gold  were  found  near  Cotinae;  and  tin 
in  the  river  itself  (Enstath.  ad  Dion,  Perieg. 
837.)  On  its  left,  or  S.  side,  extended  the  great 
plam  of  Andaluda^  rising  up  towards  the  Sierra 
JVewufo,  abounding  in  the  finest  fruits,  trees,  and 
arable  culture.  The  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
islands  in  it,  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch 
(i^^ifywrrai  mpvrr&s).  The  wool  of  the  country 
was  famed  among  the  Romans  for  its  excellence  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colour.  (Mart  riii.  28,  ix.  62, 
Xii.  100;  Juv.  xii.  40.) 

The  length  of  the  Baetis  was  reckoned  at  3000 
stadia.  (Marcian.  UeracL  PeripL  p.  40;  Aethic. 
Ister,  CoamograpK  p.  17;  it  is,  in  fiict,  about  300 
miles).  In  its  lower  course,  some  distance  below 
Hispafis,  St  is  described  as  forming  a  lake,  out  of 
which  it  flowed  in  two  arms,  enclosing  an  island 
100  stadia  or  more  in  breadth,  in  which  some  placed 
the  ancient  city  of  Tabtbssus.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Pans.,  Eustath.,  Avien.  IL  cc\  Ptol.  L 
12.  §  11,  14.  §  9,  u.  4.  §  5.)  There  has  since 
been  a  considerable  alteration.  The  upper,  or  W. 
mouth,  which  fell  into  the  Ocean  near  A^  (Ptol.X 
still  remains,  but  the  E.  brsnch,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  near  Gades  (CodCs),  no  longer  roaches  the  sea, 
but  joins  the  other  arm  near  its  month,  forming, 
with  it  and  an  intermediate  arm,  two  islands,  Ida 
Majfor  and  Uta  Menor,  Strabo  (iii.  p.  174)  and 
other  writers  refer  to  the  ciroumstances  of  the  tides 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance  np  the  river. 
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Respecting  a  town  of  the  same  nanie.  mentioned 
only  by  Stn^  (ii.  p  141),  see  Hispaus.    [i\  8.] 

BAE'TIUS  (Bairios),  a  river  of  the  cooutiy  ut 
the  Ciiiaedooolpitae,  on  Uie  west  cosst  of  AnUna,  in 
the  modem  Het^.  (Ptol.  vi  7.  §§  5,  13.)  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  describes  it  as  flowing  throogh  the 
midst  of  the  country  of  the  Deb  (A«6ai),  the 
proper  native  name  (sometimes  written  Af^^i)  fir 
the  tribe  which  Ptolemy  designates  by  its  Greek 
MobriqueL  Diodorus  (iii.  44)  describes  it  as  so  rich 
in  gold  dust,  that  the  alluvial  deposit  at  its  moath 
glittered  wilii  the  precious  metal;  bat  the  nstivea, 
he  adds,  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing it.  (Conf.  Strab.  xvL  pu  1104.)  That  tlie  Air- 
<UlUn  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  Baetios  ii 
proved  by  the  fiust  that  it  is  the  only  stresm  cf  the 
Hedjax  whose  waters  reach  the  sea,  and  that  it  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Zebe^fde  tribe  (a  branch 
of  the  great  Harb  nation),  whose  name  and  poeition 
exactly  correspond  with  the  Debedae  of  Agathsr- 
cides.  (Fonter,  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  73,  iL  pp.  130 
~134.)  This  stream  fiOls  into  the  Bed  Sea  tt 
Jidda;  but  the  accounts  of  its  predons  metslliiiBroQS 
deposits  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  mythical,  as  no 
traces  of  gold,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peoinsola, 
'*  ni  dans  les  vivitoes,  ni  dans  les  mines."  (Niebubr, 
Ducriptwn  de  t Archie,  p.  124.)  [6.  W.] 

BAETULO,  or  BAETULLO,  a  small  river 
of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  on  the  £.  coast,  between 
the  Iberos  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  small  town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  sea-shon  near  its  mouth,  an 
oppidum  eivimn  Bamanorum.  (Mefa^  iL  6.  §  3; 
Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)  The  riv«r  is  the  Betot,  and  the 
town  Badelona,  a  little  £.  of  BareeUma,  (Mara- 
tori,  p.  1033.  a.  3;  Florex,  £jp.  5.  xxiv.  56,  xxix. 
31;  Marca  Hisp.  iL  15,  p.  159;  Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt. 
1.  pp.  292,  421.)  [P.  S.] 

BAETU'RIA  (^  Banwpia),  the  N.  and  N.W. 
part  of  Hispania  Baetica,  along  the  river  Anas 
(Ovadiana),  andS-ofitasfiurasthe  Mariuus  M. 
(Sierra  Moreno)^  a  district  consisdng  chiefly  of 
arid  plains.  (Strab.  iiL  p.  142;  Liv.  xxxix.  29; 
Appian.  Hiap.  68;  Plin.  iiL  1  s.  3.)        [P.  S.] 

BAGA.     [Vacx:a.J 

BAGACUM  {Bavag),  a  town  of  the  Nervii,  a 
Belgic  people.  In  the  text  of  Ptdemy  it  is  generally 
Ba^mum,  which  is  an  error.  Ptolemy  only  mentions 
this  town  of  the  Nervii,  from  which  drcumstamr, 
and  its  being  the  centre  of  so  many  roads,  D'Anvilie 
concludes  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii. 
The  following  Roman  roads  met  here:  from  Tnroaciun 
(TVwma*),  Camaracum  (Comirot),  Durocortotvm 
(jRheimt),  Atuatuca  Tungroram  (rofi^erfi>  The 
remains  of  two  other  roads  are  neariy  entire :  one  to 
Tabhie  {Abla*),  in  the  Insula  Batavomm,  passing 
by  Mont  and  Antwerp;  and  the  other  to  Angvtd 
Veromanduorum  (5e.  Qnmtin),  called  the  Ckatusee 
de  BrmehmU,  Bast  (BeaieU  dAntiqmiSt,  &c.)  skyt 
that  eight  Roman  roads  met  at  Bavay.  An  in> 
scription  was  found  at  Bavay  in  1 716,  which  reronl^ 
the  visit  of  Tiberius  to  Gallia  before  he  was  emperor, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  jrface  fxi!it«d 
then,  though  the  mune  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inacnp* 
tion.  (Walckenaer,  Giograpkie,  &c.  p.  473.)  This 
seems  to  be  the  visit  to  Gallia  mentioned  by  Vellriiis 
(ii.  104).  Bagacum,  under  the  empire,  was  a  floo- 
rishing  pUice,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  northern  mvaders  about  the  close  of 
the  fonrtii  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  b  now  a 
small  town.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dis* 
interred  in  modem  times.    The  site  of  the  circus 
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maj  stin  be  traced  witlihi  the  limitB  oSBaoajf;  and 
•abtcmneen  Tanlts  of  Roman  ooostmction,  and 
mosaics,  have  also  been  discovered.  The  Bomans 
brongfat  water  to  Bavoy  from  FlorMetf  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  SanUfrSy  a  distance  of  10  miles. 
The  water  is  odd  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
bed  <tf  the  Sombre,  [G.  L.] 

BAGADA'KIA  (BoToSoWa,  Baryaiaoyia,  Steph. 
4.  9.:  Etk.  BcryoMorci),  a  huge  derated  plain  in 
Cai^adoda  between  Aigaeos  and  Tanms,  a  cold 
region  which  hardly  prodncee  a  frnit  tree  (Strab.  p. 
73):  it  was  a  pastoral  ooontry.  In  Casanbon's 
edition  the  name  is  Bagadania,  in  lib.  ii.  (p.  73); 
bat  in  the  other  passage  (p.  539),  he  has  the  reading 
Gafaedania,  evulentlj  a  transcriber's  blander.  This 
I  Iain  laj,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the  base  of  Taorns; 
lad  pnriwbly  it  is  the  tract  SE.  of  Argaeus.  [G.  L.] 

BAGAZE.     [Libya.] 

BAGE  (Biyii:  EtK  Baryny6s),  a  Ljdian  town 
in  the  rall^  of  the  Hennas  on  Uie  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Sirgkiet  a  Turkish 
Tillage  between  KtUa  and  Tmuher.  (See  the  map 
in  Hamilton's  Ana  Mmor.)  The  site  was  identl- 
£ed  from  an  inecription  foand  by  EeppeL  There  are 
odns  of  Bage  with  the  epigraph  Baeyiitmy,  (Cramer, 
Afia  Mm.  toI.  L  p.  435.)  [G.  L.] 

BAGISABA  (BeeyUrofKL,  Arrian,  Indie,  26.  §  2), 
a  place  on  the  sea  coast  of  Gedrosia  in  the  territory 
of  the  lethjTophagi.  [V.] 

BAGISTANUS  MONS  (opo*  Baylarta^p,  Diod. 
iL  13;  Steph.  B.),  a  moontain  on  the  omfines  of 
Media,  at  which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  halted 
her  army  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana 
in  Media  Magna.  The  description  of  Diodoros  (vi. 
13)ilverycarioas: — ^  Semiranus,"  he  says,  '*  having 
acoompli&hed  her  labours  (at  Babylon)  marched  upon 
Media  with  a  vast  army;  bat  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  mountain  called  Bagistanon,  she  encamped 
near  it,  and  prRpared  a  Paradise,  whose  circum- 
ference was  twelve  stadia,  and  which  being  in  the 
plain,  had  a  great  spring,  from  which  aU  the  plants 
coald  be  watered.  The  mountain  itself  is  sacred  to 
Zeos,  and  has  abmpt  rocks  oo  the  side  towards  the 
garden,  rising  to  seventeen  stadia  in  height.  Having 
cat  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  slie  caused  her 
own  portrait  to  be  sculptured  there,  together  with 
those  of  a  hundred  attendant  guards.  She  engraved 
also  the  following  inscription  in  Syrian  (As^rian) 
letten:— '  Semiramis  having  piled  up  one  upon  the 
other  the  trapping  of  the  beasts  of  burthen  which 
accompanied  her,  ascended  by  these  means  from  the 
plain  to  the  top  of  the  rock.' "  In  another  place 
Biodonts  (xviL  1 10),  describing  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana,  states  that 
he  visited  Bagistane,  having  turned  a  little  out  of 
his  coane,  in  order  to  see  a  most  delightful  district 
aboonding  in  fruits  and  in  all  other  things  apper- 
taining to  luxury.  Thence  he  passed  on  through 
some  plains,  which  rear  abundance  of  horses,  and 
are  called  (though  incorrectly)  by  Arrian  (viL  13) 
the  Nisaean  plains,  where  he  halted  thirty  days. 
Stephanus  B.  speaks  of  a  city  <^  Media  called  Bagis- 
tana;  and  Isid.  Charax  (op.  Hftdttm,  p. 6)  of  a  town 
called  Baptana  seated  tm  the  mountains,  where  there 
was  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis.  The  district 
around  he  calls  Cambadene.  The  geography  of  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  of  Ute  years  very  carefully  in- 
vestigated, chiefly  by  Col.  Bawlinson  (^Joum,  Gtogr, 
Soe.  voL  ix.  1839),  and  by  C.  Masson  (J.  JL  At, 
Soc.  vol.  xiL  pt  1.  1849).  Both  travellers  assert 
that  they  have  been  able  to  verify  eveiy  position  and 
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almost  eveiy  line  of  measurement  in  the  route  of 
Lddoms.  Col.  Bawlinson  points  out  the  coincidence 
between  the  name  Bagistanon  and  the  Persian  Baff- 
AwCtfn — ^which  signifies  a  place  of  gardens,  and  of 
which  Bottdn  applied  to  some  sculptures  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  oorruptioo — and  conjectures  that 
the  Baptana  of  ladorus  may  be  a  yet  further  cor- 
mptioa  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Masson  (p.  108) 
states  that  Biiitun  is  the  name  now  popularly  used 
for  the  locality.  Bekithm,  the  form  which  Cd.  Baw- 
linson has  adopted  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  {As.  Jomm,  voL  x.)  is  derived  by  Mr. 
Masson  from  Bekut-Um,  the  Place  of  Paradise  or 
Delight — a  more  natural  derivation,  however,  would 
make  it  come  finom  Bagittcmon  or  BaghittStn, 

Mr.  Masson  in  his  memoir  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  contain 
remains  of  four  distinct  periods.  1.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  principal  mass  of  rock,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  which  has  been  scarped  away,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  heads  of  three  odloseal  figures,  and 
above  them  are  traces  of  characters.  The  heads 
are  in  basso-iilievo,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Masson, 
who  is  we  believe  the  only  traveller  who  has  de- 
scribed them,  of  very  early  workmanship.  2.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  Bagistanon,  in  a  nook  or  retiring 
angle  of  the  hill,  high  upon  the  rock,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  is  a  group  of  thirteen  figures,  the  one 
on  the  extreme  left  representing  the  Iring,  and 
carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  is  cut  away 
horizontally,  so  as  to  allow  a  place  to  stand  on. 
About  the  figures  are  tablets  with  inscriptions  in 
the  Cuneiform  character.  These  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, we  now  know,  refer  to  Dareins  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  and  his  victories.  3.  Still  further  to  the 
K.,  of  much  later  workmanship,  is  a  group  composed 
originally  of  five  or  six  figures,  but  now  much 
mutilated,  representing  a  person  to  whom  a  Victory 
is  presenting  a  wreath  as  trampling  on  a  prostrate 
enemy.  Over  it  is  a  (keek  inscription  in  which  the 
name  Gotarzes  may  be  detected.  Bawlinson  and 
Masson  concur  in  supposing  that  this  Gotarzes  was 
an  Arsacid  prince,  who  fought  a  great  battle  near 
this  spot  with  Meherdates.  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  3. 
§  4 ;  Tac  Aim,  xi.  8.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  13)  states  that  Gotarzes  took 
up  his  posititm  on  Mt.  Sambulos.  There  is  every 
reascsi  to  suppose  that  Mt  Sambulos  is  the  same  as 
Bagistanon,  it  being  a  generic  name  for  the  range 
of  which  the  latter  formed  (me  projecting  portion. 
If  so,  Baghittan  might  have  acquired  its  name,  as 
that  part  traditionally  connected  with  the  kboure  of 
Semiramis.  Tadtus  says  Mt  Sambulos  was  sacred 
to  Heroules,  probably  meaning  Jupiter;  it  is  called 
by  Pliny  (vi  27)  Mans  Cambalidus,  in  a  passage 
(**  super  Chosicos  ad  septentrionem  Mesobatene  sub 
monte  Cambalido  "),  which  seems  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  names  Mesobatene, 
Baptana  or  Batana  in  Isidorus,  and  the  present 
Mdh-Sabaddn,  Diodorus,  too  {I  c),  in  describing 
Alexander's  march,8peaks  of  Sambea,a  place  abound- 
ing with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Mons  Cambalidus  of  Pliny,  the  Cambadene  of 
Isidore,  and  the  present  Kirm&ruh<»h.  4.  Is  a 
comparatively  modem  inscription  in  Arabic,  record* 
ing  a  grant  of  land  in  endowment  of  the  adjacent 
caravanserai. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  rock  of  BagMa^ 
tan  or  Behuhm^  owing  to  the  successful  interpreta- 
tion within  the  last  few  yeara  by  Coi  Bawlinson  of 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  are  (m  the  tablets 
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Mom  BAowunn.    (a,  Sculptona.) 

■bore  and  besd<  the  tiiuisoD  £guiw  to  which  m 
han  allodtd.  Col.  BiwUDaan  hu  publubed  ■  com- 
plfltfl  Acoonnt  of  hu  Uboim  m  the  Jown.  Ray.  As- 
Soc.  Tol.  z.  with  co^  at  Ih«  inKriplioDS  them- 
lelTei,  ud  Imuhttioiu  in  Latin  and  Enc-liih  of  th< 


originil  psniin.  la  thii  iiMmdr,  h<  tu  ahown 
that  the  BtandinK  Boyal  Bgan  it  that  ot  Dar«iu 
himaslf,  and  that  the  flgurea  in  front  of  him  an 
those  1^  different  impoaton^  who  had  claimed  the 
thnne  of  hia  aiKxatcn,  and  were  aaceCAatrelj  cfon- 
pelled  to  BaFcuinb  to  his  power.  The  iiucripCiona 
aboTO,  in  tbe  three  fonn!  of  the  Cuneiform  writing, 
P«nian,  Aasjiun,  and  Uedian,  proclaim  the  aneea- 
tnl  right  of  DareiuB  to  the  thnoa  of  Persia,  with 
the  names  of  the  king*  of  the  Achaemetiid  race  who 
had  pRceded  him;  Ihe^  gire  an  acconnt  of  hii 
gndoil,  but,  in  the  end,  ancoHfal  triumph  orer 
tlte  different  lebeli  who  rose  a^iut  him  daring 
the  fint  fonr  jaan  of  hie  reign.  Col,  Rawlineoo 
thinks,  that,  in  the  fifth  rear  B.O.  S16,  Daraus 
conimernc«d  conitmcting  this  inooDment,  the  com- 
pletioa  of  which  muat  hare  been  the  woric  of  serenl 
rears.  It  is  erident,  that  the  Peraian  mauudi  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  eneure  tho  pemunency  of  his 
leoord.  It  is  placed  at  an  elevatjon  of  abont  300 
feet  fiom  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so 
preriptoliB,  that  scaBblding  mast  hsTB  l»en  erected 

its  naCnral  state,  the  face  of  the  reck,  on  which  the 
flgnns  are  placed,  is  almrst  nnappnachaUe.  The 
eiecntion  of  the  flgores  tbemselres  is,  perhaps,  not 
equal  to  theee  at  Persepolls,  but  this  ii  naliuvl,  as 
an  earlier  effort  of  the  aitisfs  skill.  "  The  labonr," 
lajB  CrA,  Bawhnson,  "  beetowad  on  the  whole  work. 


ice  irf  the  rock  mnet  have  occnpied  many 
4  m  exitniaing  the  Cablets  minalelj,  I 
I  elaboratenees  of  workiaanship,  which  is 
ond  in  otlwr  places.    Wherein',  in  fact, 
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of  the  ttoie,  it  wu  diffinh 
u  gire  ue  nrifisisij  polish  to  the  nii&ce,  aba 
fragrnenls  were  inlaid,  unbedded  in  mollen  laid,  isd 
the  fittings  >o  nicely  managed  that  a  itrj  cinfnl 
Bcmtinr  id  required,  at  present,  to  delect  the  utificb 
Holea  or  fiisores,  which  peifbraled  the  iwk,  *m 
filled  up  also  with  the  same  materiil,  and  tbt  poliib, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  rhe  entire  scnlptore,  nnid 
onl;  hsTe  been  accompUshed  by  mechanical  mans. 
But  the  real  wander  of  the  iioA,  1  think,  coinsti 
in  the  inEcriptione.  For  extent,  for  beanlj  of  eu- 
cnUon,  for  oniformiCj  and  cornctaeiB,  Ihef  an,  ptr- 

hape,  imeqaalled  in  the  world It 

would  be  mrj  faazacdnDs  to  epeculate  en  the  nrnns 
employed  to  engrave  the  work  in  an  age  when  lt«l 
was  snppoefld  to  hare  been  unknown,  bat  I  csnont 
avoid  ooliQiag  a  very  exbaordinajy  device,  wtuch 
has  been  em^oyed,  apparently,  to  give  a  finiib  and 
durability  to  the  writing.  It  was  evident  to  nintlf, 
and  to  those  who,  m  company  with  mywlf,  lan- 
tiaiied  the  ezecatioa  of  the  work,  that,  after  the 
(ograving  of  tb«  rock  bad  been  Mxompliihed,  a 
coating  of  fflliceous  vanu&h  had  been  laid  or 
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protect  the  soiftce  against  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. Tbis  samieb  ie  of  infinitely  grealer  hard- 
neai  than  the  limeatone  rack  beneath  it.  It  bu 
been  washed  down  m  several  place*  by  the  trickling 
of  irat«r  for  three  and  twenty  centaiiea,  and  it  bet 
in  flakes  npon  the  foof-ledgo  like  thin  layere  of 
lava.  It  adheres  in  other  pwtiuns  it  the  Ubkt  to 
the  broken  sarfaoe,  and  still  shows  with  soBoent 
disdnctnesa  the  forms  ft  the  cbaneten,  altbongli 
the  rock  boneath  ie  oilitcly  hcsieyeombed  and  ds- 
sboyed.  It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fisBarcs, 
caused  by  the  ontbnnting  of  natural  springe,  aod  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  where  I  suspect  aiti- 
Bcial  mntilatien,  that  the  Tarnish  has  (otirely  dis- 
appeared." (Rawlinson,  Jon 
Masson,  ibid.  vd.  lii.  pt.  1 


ii.) 


;  Ker  Porter,  TVope^ 


[^■l 


BAGO'US  MOKS  (BayAax  fper,  PtoL  ri.  17. 
§  1.  19.  %  I),  a  cham  of  moantains  mentiaiied  by 
Ptolemy  se  being  between  Asia  and  Dnngiaia,  to 
the  sonlh  of  the  fumer,  and  to  the  north  sT  the 
Utter.  The  name  is  pnihnhly  of  Persian  or  Aiian 
origin,  bat  is  not  mentioned  slsewbere.  [V.] 

SA'GRADA  or  BA'GRADAS  (i  Tt(tn'iiat.  go. 
-a;  MejerdaJt),  the  chief  river  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (afterwards  the  Roman  pmrim*  of  Afrira), 
had  its  source,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ri.  3.  §§  1, 8), 
in  the  moantain  called  Mahfsabus,  in  Kanudla.  iid 
flowed  ME.  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  Tbeogb  coi 
of  the  largnt  rivers  of  N.  Africa,  after  the  Malva, 
it  was  inconaiderafale  as  compeirad  with  the  riv^  ef 
other  coantriee.  It  is  fcrdabie  in  many  places  nor 
ita  month,  fihaw  compares  it  inijia  to  the /waft* 
its  juncCiOQ  with  the  ChencdL 

The  main  stream  is  fbnned  by  the  umm  ef  f" 
branches,  the  southem  of  which,  the  ancient  Bagra- 
das,  is  now  called  Millag  (^ifttkiamak,  m  its  upp" 
coarse).  This  is  joiaed  by  the  other  branch,  tbe 
ifonit((which  flows  from  the  W.),  NW.  of  Ka/,  the 
ancient  Sicoa  Veneria.     The  f  omu,  lo  which  Uw 

Tifah,  the  ancient  Jifasa,  E.  of  ClRTA  (Cowlw 
(MtA).  The  nnited  stream  flows  to  the  KE.,  and  blli 
into  the  so,  at  preeent,Jast  within  the  W.  eitnnntj 
of  the  GiJ/  o/Tmii,  after  poeiung  immediatelyBnJg 
the  ruins  of  Utjoa.  Ita  ancient  course,  however, 
was  (omawhat  diSerot.    It  M  into  the  sea  betwea 
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Ubca  and  CSarthage,  but  much  nearer  to  the  latter 
tiuin  it  noir  does.  Flowing  thnnigh  the  aUavial 
pbin  of  wcrtera  Zengitaiia  [Africa],  it  carried 
down  in  its  twhid  waters  a  gnat  quantitj  of  soil, 
and  the  deposit!  thus  fixmed  have  enlarged  its  delta 
and  altered  the  coast  line.  The  qoalitj  auod  operation 
of  the  liver  are  notioed  by  the  ancient  poets.  (Lncan, 
iv.  588  :— 

**  Bagrada  lentos  agit,  siccae  solcator  arenae.*' 

SU.  ItaL  tL  140—143:— 

"  Taibfidaa  armtes  lento  pede  snlcat  arenas 
Bagiada,  non  olio  Libjcis  in  finibns  amne 
Yictns  ihnosas  extendere  latins  nndas, 
Et  stagnante  vado  patulos  invoWere  campos."} 

The  alterations  thos  caused  in  the  ooast-llne  can 
be  traced  bj  aid  of  statements  in  the  ancient  iriiten ; 
tD  iblkm  which,  however,  a  few  words  are  neoessaiy 
on  the  present  state  of  the  coast  The  great  Gidf 
of  7\BMf  is  divided  into  three  smaller  gul&  by  two 
promontories,  which  stand  oat  finom  its  £.  and  W. 
cdes.  On  the  latter  of  these  promontories  stood 
Carthage,  S-by  E.  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (CFarma), 
the  western  headland  of  the  whole  gnlf.  Between 
Carthage  and  this  headland  lies  a  bay,  the  coast  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  low  and  marshy  plain,  whose 
kvel  is  broken  by  an  eminence,  evidently  the  same 
OD  which  the  eldo*  Scipio  Africanns  established  hb 
camp  when  he  invaded  Africa.  [Gastra  Coritb- 
lll]  This  hill,  thongh  now  fiur  mland,  is  described 
by  Caesar  (B.  C.  iL  24)  as  jutting  out  into  the  sea; 
vcA  its  projection  formed  a  harboor.  (Appian,  Pfm. 
25;  Liv.  xxx.  10.)  North  of  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
at  the  dtstance  of  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  but  of  six 
miles  by  the  road  nsnaUy  taken  to  avoid  a  marsh  be- 
tween the  two  places,  lay  Utica,  also  on  the  seft- 
onast;  and  on  the  S.,  between  the  Castra  Comeha 
and  Carthage,  the  Bagradas  fell  into  a  bay  which 
warned  the  ]S.  ade  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage. 
Bat  now  this  bay  is  qaite  filled  up;  the  river  flows 
no  looker  between  Carthage  and  Sdino's  camp,  but 
to  the  N.  of  the  hitter,  dose  under  the  rains  of  Utica, 
which,  like  the  hill  of  the  camp,  are  now  left  some 
miles  inland:  the  great  marsh  described  by  Caesar 
has  become  firm  hmd,  and  similar  marshes  lutve  been 
formed  in  what  was  tlien  deep  water,  bat  now  an 
alluTial  plain.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  832 ;  Caes.  B,  C.  ii. 
24,  26;  Liv.  xxx.  25;  Appian,  B,  C.  ii.  44,  45 ; 
Mda,  i  7;  Flin.  v.  3.  s.  4;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  6,  where 
the  Greek  nnmbers  denoting  the  latitudes  are  cor- 
rupted; Agathera.  ii.  10,  p.  236,  Gronov.,  p.  49, 
Hods.;  Shaw,  TraoeZs,  ^.  pp.  146,  folL,  pp.  77, 
foU^  2d  ed.;  Barth,  Wanderungmy  <fc.,  pp.  81 ,  109, 
110, 199.)  Bespetcting  the  enormous  serpent  killed 
by  Bq^ns  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  see  Gel- 
Iras  (vL  3)  and  Floms  (ii.  2.  §  21,  where,  as  also  in 
iv.  2.  §  70,  the  old  editions  and  some  MSS.  read 
&agadam). 

Polybins  (i.  75)  mentions  the  river  under  the  name 
of  MAf;AitAa  (Maicdpa,  gen.),  which  Gesenins  con- 
siders to  be  its  gamine  Punic  name,  derived  from  Mokar 
the  Tynan  Hercules  (J/bmtmento  Phoenicia,  p.  95). 
That  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
aaagned  divine  dignity  to  their  rivers,  is  well 
known;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
proof  famished,  in  this  specific  case,  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Philip,  in  which  the 
riven  of  the  land  are  invoked  among  the  attesting 
deities  (Polyb.  vii.  Fr.  3).  Of  the  very  familiar 
cocTuptioa  by  which  the  m  has  passed  into  a  h^  the 
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very  passage  referred  to  presents  an  example,  for  w« 
have  there  the  various  reading  haidpa  (Snidas 
gives  Bovirdpas).  The  modem  name  Mejerdak 
famishes  one  among  many  instances,  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  N.  Africa,  in  which  the  ancient  Punio 
name,  corrapted  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  has 
been  more  or  less  closely  restored  in  the  kindred 
Arabic.  The  ooi^ectare  of  Beichard,  that  the  river 
Paoida,  or  Paoidas,  mentioned  in  the  war  with 
Tacfiuinas,  is  the  Bagradas,  seems  to  have  no  ade- 
quate proof  to  support  it.  (Tac.  Aim.  iii.  20;  Bei- 
chaid,  Kleim  Gtogr.  Sckri/tm^  p.  550.) 

Ptdnny  places  another  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Libya  Interior,  having  its  source  in  Mt.  Usaroala, 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  former  river. 
(PtoLiv.  6.  §10.)  [P.S.] 

BAGRADAS  {6  BttypJUof,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  2;  vi.  8. 
§  3,  Bagrada;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Marcian,  p.  19 
20, 23),  a  small  river  which  flowed  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  of  Persis  and  Carmania.  It  has 
been,  conjectured  that  it  is  either  the  Rhoganis  of 
Arrian  (/fid  c.  39),  or  the  Granis  of  the  same  writer. 
{L  c.)  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  present 
Nabend,  which  divides  Larittan  and  Fdrs  (Barnes's 
Jfop),  or  by  the  Bendeir-hegK  (Vincent,  Navig.  of 
Indian  Ocean^  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  [V.] 

BAGIiAUDANE'NE  (BaypavSmr/iyii,  vulg.  Bo- 
ypavaySriirfi,  Ptol.  v.  13),  one  of  the  cantons  of  Ar- 
menia, lying  to  the  E.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Taoraunites  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {AnnalSf  xiv. 
24)  are  placed  by  Forbiger  (voL  iL  p.  602)  in  this 
district.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BAHURIM,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2  Sistm.  xvi.  5.)  It 
must  have  been  situated  near  Bethany,  and  has  been 
conjecturally  assigned  to  the  site  of  a  modem  vilbige 
named  Abu  Dis  (Shubert,  dted  by  Robinson,  BU>. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  note  3),  which,  however,  was 
without  the  border  of  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 

BAIAE  (Botcu:  Eth,  Baianus:  ^ja),  apbce  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths, 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  its 
situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  bay  between  Cape 
Misenum  and  Puteoli,  which  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Sinus  Baianus.  We  find  no  mention  of  a 
town  of  the  name  in  early  times,  but  its  port  was 
celebrated  from  a  remote  period,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Baius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  694 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245 ;  SiL  Ital. 
xiL  114 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vi.  107,  ix.  710.)  But  it 
was  never  a  place  of  any  note  till  it  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Roman 
nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  Repnblic :  a  favour  for 
which  it  was  idmost  equally  indebted  to  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  its  warm  springs,  and  to  the 
charms  of  its  beautiful  situation.  Horace  speaks  of 
the  bay  of  '*  the  pleasant  Baiae "  as  surpassed  by 
no  other  in  the  world  (^Ep.  i.  1, 83) ;  and  its  praises 
are  not  less  celebrated  by  later  poets,  as  well  as 
prose  writers.  (Mart.  xi.  80 ;  Stat.  ^v.  iiL  5.96 ;  Tac. 
^nn.  xiL  21 .)  It  appears  to  have  come  into  fashion 
before  the  time  of  Cicero:  LucuUus  had  a  villa  here, 
as  well  as  at  a  still  earlier  period  C.  Marius,  and  the 
example  was  followed  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar 
(Vsrr.  R.  R.  iii.  17.  S  9  ;  Seneca,  Ep.  51 ;  Tac. 
Afm.  xiv.  9.)  The  villas  of  the  latter  were  on  the 
hill  above  Baiae,  but  subsequent  visitors  established 
themselves  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  even 
threw  out  vast  substructions  into  the  midst  of  th6 
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waters,  upon  which  to  erect  their  magnlfioent 
palaces.  (Hor.  Cartr^.  iL  18.  20;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7.) 
Baiae  thus  speedily  became  noted  as  an  abode  of 
indolence  and  loxnry,  and  is  indignantly  termed  by 
Seneca  "  diversorium  vitiomra,"  a  place  where  dA 
restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  pleasure  and  dissipation.  {Ep,  L  c).  Statins 
also  terms  it  Detidei  Baiae.  (SUv.  W,  7. 19.)  Se- 
veral Boman  emperors,  in  succession,  followed  the 
prevailing  fashion,  and  erected  splendid  villas,  or 
rather  palaces,  at  Baiae.  Nero  seems  to  have  re- 
garded it  wit^  especial  favour,  and  it  was  in  his 
villa  here  that  he  received  his  mother  Agrippina  for 
the  last  time,  immediately  before  she  fell  a  victim  to 
his  designs  upon  her  life.  (Tac  Ann.  ziv.  4,  5 ; 
Suet  Ner.  34 :  Joseph.  Ant.  zviii.  7.  §  2.)  Cali- 
gula also  resided  frequently  at  Baiae,  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  feats  of  extravagance  was  the  c<»i- 
struction  <^  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  bay  finom 
thence  to  Puteoli,  which,  though  formed  ^f  boats, 
was  covered  with  earth,  and  rendered  passable  both 
for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Suetonius  states  that  it 
was  3,600  paces  in  length,  but  the  real  distance 
across  (whether  measured  from  the  CasteUo  cU  Baja, 
or  from  Bauli,  which  Dion  Cassins  makes  ihe  point 
of  its  commencement)  is  little  more  than  two  Boman 
miles.  (Suet  Cal.  19 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  1.  §  1.)  It  was  at  Baiae  also  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  died,  and  at  a  kter  period  Alex- 
ander Severus  erected  several  villas  here  on  a 
splendid  scale.  (Spartian.  Madr.  25  ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  26.) 

It  was,  however,  to  its  warm  springs  that  Baiae 
was  first  indebted  for  its  celebrity;  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  frequented  for  medical  purposes  long  be- 
fore the  ]dace  became  a  fashionable  resort.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Livy  under  the  name  of  the  "aquae 
Cumanae"  as  early  as  b.g.  176  :  and  are  celebrated 
by  Lucretius.  (Liv.  xli.  16;  Lucret.  vL  747.)  Pliny 
abo  speaks  of  them  as  surpassing  aU  (^hers  in 
number  and  variety,  some  being  sulphureous,  others 
aluminous,  acidulous,  &c.,  so  that  their  different 
properties  rendered  them  efficacious  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  The  establishments  of  Thermae  for  the 
use  of  them  were  numerous,  and  on  a  scale  of  the 
greatest  sfdendour;  and  we  leam  fi:x>m  a  letter  of 
Caseiodorus  that  these  continued  in  use  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Plin.  xxxL  2;  Flor.  i  16.  §  4; 
Joseph.  L  c. ;  Cassiod.  Var.  ix.  6 ;  Hor.  Ep.  L  15, 
2—7;  Stat.  Sih.  ui.  2.  17;  Vitrur.  ii.  6.  §  2.) 

Though  Baiae  must  have  grown  up  under  the 
Boman  Empire  into  a  considerable  town,  it  never 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  separate  Munidpium, 
and  continued  for  all  such  purposes  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  poor  and  decayed  dty  of  Cumae,  in  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  induded.  (Bomanelli,  voL 
ill  p.  512 ;  OrelL  Imer.  2263.)  We  have  little 
informatioin  concerning  it  during  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  appears  to  have  &llen  into  n^lect,  and  gra- 
dually became  subject,  as  it  still  continues,  to  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  mahuria.  The  modem  Cattelio 
di  Bcya  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ; 
but  the  name  of  Bi^a  is  still  applied  to  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  thence  to  the  Lncrine  Lake. 
Both  the  coast  itself  and  the  ridge  of  hill  above  it 
are  covered  with  detached  ruins  and  fragments  of 
andent  buildings,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  name.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  edifices 
near  the  sea-shore  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  who  appears  to  liave  been  the  tutelaiy 
jldty  of  the  place  (Mart.  xi.  80. 1);  but  it  is  more 
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probable  that  both  this  and  the  two  other  bnildiiifn^f 
called  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Hercoiy,  really 
belonged  to  Thermal  establishments.  (Bomanelli, 
voL  iii.  p.  514 ;  lorio,  Gwda  di  Pctguolij  pp.  Ift9 — 
136 ;  Eustace's  Clatnoal  Tour,  voL  ii.  p^  410, 
&c).  [E.H.B.] 

BAIAE  (Bofoi:  Aqw«),  a  small  place  on  the  gulf 
of  Issns,  placed  between  Issus  and  the  Cilidan  gates 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  The  site  is  identified  by  the 
name.  **  At  the  site  of  the  Baiae  or  baths  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  now  a  splendid  Saracenic  stmcture 
combining  dtadel,  mosque,  a  covered  bezestein,  an 
elegant  khan,  and  baths."  (Alnsworth,  TraveU  ta 
ihe  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  &c  p.  56.)  Baiae 
may  be  a  Bonum  name;  but  nothing  appears  to  be 
known  of  its  origin.  [G.  L.] 

BAIOC  ASSES,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia.  Pliny  (iv.  1 8)  speaks  of  the 
"Viducassea,  Bodiocasses,  Unelli;"  and  the  Bodio- 
casses  are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiocasses.  The 
name  Baiocassis  occurs  in  Ausonins.  (Com.  Fn)£ 
Bnrd.  iv.  7.)  The  modem  name  of  Bayevx  in  the 
department  of  Calvadoa  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
name  Baiocasses.   [Auoustodurus.]      [G.  L.] 

BALANEA  (BoXoyoia,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  733 ;  Bo- 
Aovceu,  Steph.  B.;  BaXayduu,  Ptd.  v.  15;  BaXorfo, 
Hierodes;  Baknea,  Plin.  v.  18;  Eth.  BaAarnrnjf, 
Belinas:  Banias),  a  town  of  Syria  subject  to  Aradns. 
(Strab.  I.  c.)  It  was  situated  27  U.  P.  from  Ga- 
bala,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Antaradus.  The  Balneis 
of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  which  is  fixed  at  pretty 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Antaradus  and  Ga- 
bala,  must  be  identified  with  Balanea.  The  name 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  ctdns  of  Balanea  both  Autonomous,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  see  Rasche  (vol.  i.  p.  1444)  and 
Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  310).  Thisxdty  was  pleasantly 
situated,  facing  the  sea  to  the  N.,  and  having  the 
river  Baniat  on  the  S.  and  W.  The  foundations  uf 
a  handsome  chiurch  are  still  visible,  and  Boman  re- 
mains cover  the  pbiin  to  some  considerable  extent 
Near  the  sea  are  many  granite  columns,  marking 
the  site  of  some  public  building.  To  the  £.,  on  a 
)ow  hill,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  tlie 
Acropolis.  The  name  of  a  bishop  of  Balanea  occurs 
in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  it  is  moi- 
tioned  by  the  Crusaders  under  the  name  of  Valania, 
(Wilken,  die  Kreut,  vol.  L  p.  255,  ii.  596,  iii.  (2) 
257.)  It  is  now  utterly  deserted.  (Pooocke,  Trar. 
vol.ii.  pt  1.  p.  200;  Buddngham,  Arab  7W6e«,  p. 
526 ;  Thomson,  Bibl.  Sacra,  voL  v.  f.  257 ;  Chesney, 
EuphroL  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  452.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

BALARI  (BaXofwQ,  one  of  the  tribes  or  nations 
who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Sardinia.  They  are 
mentioned  both  by  Plmy  and  Strabo  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  native  races ;  the  latter  tells 
us  that  they  inhabited  a  mountainous  district, 
dwelling  prindpally  in  caves,  and  in  oomnxm  with 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interior  raised  but  little  pro- 
duce of  their  own,  and  subsisted  in  great  measiue 
by  plundering  the  more  fertile  districts  on  the  cowt. 
(Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  225.)  According 
to  Pausanias  they  derived  their  origin  from  a  bodf 
of  African  or  Iboian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  there  maintained  thdr  independence:  he  adds, 
that  the  name  of  Balari  signified  "  fugitires,"  in  the 
Corsican  hmguage.  (Pans.  x.  17.  f  9.)  Their 
geographical  position  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALBU'RA  (BaA€wpa:    Eth.  Ba\eaupth),  a 
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Ljcan  town,  the  site  of  which  is  fixed  (Spntt's 
Lg&a^  poL  i.  p.  867)  at  Katara  on  both  sides  of 
the  Katara  1S90,  the  most  northern  branch  of  the 
Xanthns.  The  acropolis  hill  is  about  800  feet  above 
the  plain  of  Katans  and  the  plain  is  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  iea»  The  ruins  occupy  a  consider- 
able space  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  There  axe 
two  theabes  at  Balbnra;  one  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  acropolis  hill,  and  the  other  is  in  a  hollow  in  the 
front  of  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream:  the  hoDow  in  the  monniain  fotmed  the 
cavea.  There  are  also  ranains  of  several  temples 
at  Katfiraf  and  of  Christian  churches.  The  Ethnic 
name  Ba\£ovp9^  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  at  least 
at  Katara.  The  site  was  discovered  bj  Hoskjn 
and  Forbes. 

The  name  Balbura  is  a  neuter  plural.  (Steph 
«.r.  BdUemipa.)  There  was  a  district  Cabalia 
(Phn.  T.  27),  named  Gabalis  hj  Strabo  (p.  631), 
which  contained  Balbura  and  two  other  cities,  Bub<ni 
and  Oenoanda.     [Cabalxb.] 

(Hoskyn  and  Leake,  in  London  Geog.  Jour,  voL 
xiL  PL  143;  Spratt's  I^da,)  [G.  L.] 

BALCE'A  (BoAjTcio,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  is  placed  bj 
Stephanos  about,  that  is  near,  the  Fropontis.  It  is 
mentianed  bj  Pliny  (v.  30),  who  places  it  in  Ten- 
thrania,  a  district  which  contains  Pexgamum.  His 
poution,  thenfixe,  dlfiers  altogether  from  that  which 
is  vagnelj  assigned  by  Stephanus.  [G.  L.} 

BALEAllES  (BaMjapus,  Died.  v.  17,  £nsUth. 

ad  JDum,  457;  BoAic^i*,  BaXtapi^,  Steph.  B.; 

BoAci^tScf,  Strab.;  BaXXiap(8ef,  PtoLii.  6.  §78; 

BaXniplai,  Agathem.;  Ba\tpUu  Ijroi  uyuivcUj  the- 

Iberian  name,  aocordiqg  to  DIgd  Cass.  ap.  Tzetz. 

ad  Ljfcop/L  633;  Valeriae,  Geog.  Hav.  v.  27:  £th, 

BoXfopcif,  &&,  Baleares,  Balearici,  sing.  Balearis^ 

Pdybtns  expressly  says  that  the  islands  and  the 

peo^  were  called  by  the  same  name  [iii.  33] :  the 

forms  with  e  are  generally  used  by  the  Bomans, 

those  with  i  by  the  Greeks,  but  BaUaret  also  occuib 

on  Latin  macriptions  [Gruter,  p.  298.  3;  Gori,  ill 

p.  173,  No. 214,  and  m  some  MSS.]),  or  GYMNE'- 

81AE  (TvftniaUu :  Eth.  Tv/un^atoSf  fem.  Vvfuniaiay 

rvfuniais,  Steph.  fi.),  a  group  of  isUmds  in  the 

llediterrsnean,  lying  off  that  part  of  the  £.  coast  of 

SptOBf  which  is  between  the  rivers  Sucro  {Turia) 

and  Iberus  (Ebro),    £.  of  the  Fityusae,  and 

(rooghlj  speaking)  between  39^  and  40P  N.  lat., 

and  between  2^°  and  4^°  £.  kmg.     The  number  of 

islands  in  the  group  is  stated  differently:   some 

make  them  seven  (Eustath.  L  c.) ;   some  mention 

only  one  (Steph.  B.  «. «.;  Strab.  iL  p.  123,  1^  Tvfi- 

ir^ia,  where,  however,  Groskurd  and  Kramer  read 

al  Fv/uniaieuy,  but  nearly  all  the  ancient  writers 

uaed  the  term  to  include  merely  the  two  large 

isfamds  called  the  Greater ^  Balbaris  Majob  (^h 

f^"*"^  »^  the  LeMter,  Balbaris  Miwor  (^ 

i\irrtafyy  or,  as  they  were  caUhl  in  the  Bvzantine 

period,  Hajorica  and  Minobiga  (MaidptKd  re 

Kol  yUwSpuca :  Procop.  B.  V.  i.  1,  ii  5;  Zonar.^nn. 

ix.  p.  435),  whence  the  common  modem  names, 

Majorca  and  Mmorea,  or  in  Spanish  MaUorca  and 

Menorca., 

It  should  be  nmembered  that  the  Balearic  group, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  wosd,  includes  also  the 
PmruBAB  of  the  ancients,  namely  Ebusus  (/vusa), 
and  Colubraria  or  Ophiusa  (/^ormentera).  Indeed, 
the  passage  in  Strabo  (iiL  p.  167),  rdv  fikv  Iliru- 
0V9OUS  h^  Ktd  r^  Tvftyrialas  5<^  (jcaKova-i  KtU 
BffAigfrfgttf)  has  been  taken  as  if  the  words  in  the 
parenthesis  referred  to  both  groups :  but  that  they 
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only  refer  to  the  Gynmesiae  is  pretty  clear,  both 
from  the  consent  of  other  writers,  and  from  anothei 
passage  of  Stiabo  himself  (xiv.  p.  654).  Lyoophron 
calls  the  islands  XoifNtdcs,  from  their  rocky  nature. 
{CasBond.  633;  oomp.  Tsetz.  ad  loc.) 

There  were  various  traditions  respecting  their 
population,  some  of  a  very  fabulous  complexion.  '  The 
story,  preserved  by  Lyoophron  (i  c,  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  I.  c.\  that  certain  shipwrecked  Boeo- 
tians were  cast  naked  on  the  islands,  which  were 
tho-efore  called  Gymnesiae  (Zik  rh  yuftroifs  icol 
i^X^^oxfSf  4ku  i^9rex9iiyai%  is  evidently  invented 
to  account  for  the  name.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  the  islands  were  oolonized  from  Bhodes  after 
the  Trojan  war  (StraU  xiv.  p.  654:  the  Khodians, 
like  the  Baleares,  were  celebrated  siit^fers;  Sil.  ItaL 
iiL  364, 365:  — 

"  Jam  cui  TIepolemus  sator,  et  cui  Lindus  origo, 
Funds  bella  ferens  Balearis  et  alite  plumbo.**) 

At  all  events,  they  had  a  yery  mixed  population,  of 
whose  habits  several  strange  stories  are  told  (Diod., 
Strab.,  Eustath.,  U.  ce.):  that  they  went  naked,  or 
clothed  only  in  sheep-skins  (Tzetz.  ad  Lgcophr, 
L  c.) — whence  the  name  of  the  islands  (an  instance 
of  a  fact  made  out  of  an  etymolqcy),  —  until  the 
Phoaudans  clothed  them  with  broad-bordered  tunics 
(Strab.  p.  168 :  this  seems  the  true  sense  of  the 
passa^;  see  Groskurd's  note:  it  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Baleares  invented  the  latuB 
clavtUf  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Eustathius,  whose 
note  is  chiefly  taken  from  Strabo;  others  make  them 
naked  only  in  the  beat  of  summer,  Tzetz.  ad  Lg- 
cophr.  l.c.)'.  that  they  lived  in  hollow  rocks  and 
artificial  caves :  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  women,  and,  when  any  wcve  takoi  captive  bj 
prates,  they  would  give  three  or  four  men  as  the 
ransom  for  one  woman:  that  they  had  no  gold  or 
silver  coin,  and  forbade  the  importation  of  the  precious 
meti^  BO  that  those  of  them  who  ser\'ed  as  merce- 
naries took  their  pay  in  wine  and  women  instead  of 
money.  Their  peculiar  marriage  and  funeral  cus- 
toms are  related  by  Diodorus  (v.  18). 

The  Baleares  were,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
their  skill  as  slingers,  in  which  capacity  they  served, 
as  mercenaries,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  tlie  Bomans.  They  went  into 
battle  ungirt,  with  only  a  small  buckler,  and  a  javelin 
burnt  at  the  end,  and  in  some  cases  tipt  with  a 
small  iron  point;  but  their  effective  weapons  were 
their  slings,  <^  which  each  man  carried  three,  wound 
round  his  head  (Strab.  p.  168 ;  Eustath.  I.  c),  or,  as 
others  tell  us,  one  round  the  bead,  one  round  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  hand.  (Diod.  /.  c;  Tzeta.  ad 
Lgcophr.  I.  c)  The  three  sliiigs  were  of  different 
lengUis,  for  stones  of  different  sizes ;  the  largest  they 
hurled  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  flung  from  a 
catapult ;  and  they  seld(»m  missed  their  mark.  To  this 
exercise  they  were  trained  from  infancy,  in  order  to 
earn  their  livelihood  as  mercenary  soldiers.  It  is* 
said  that  the  mothers  only  allowed  their  children  to 
eat  bread  when  they  had  struck  it  off  a  post  with  the 
sling.  (Strab.,  Diod.,  ILqc;  Flor.  iii.  8;  Tzets.  ad 
Lgcophr.  I.  c.) 

The  Greek  and  Soman  writers  generally  derive 
the  name  of  the  people  from  their  skill  as  slingers 
(fiaXtapus,  from  /SdAAw);  but  Strabo  assigns  to  the 
name  a  Phoenician  origin,  observing  that  it  was  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  for  the  Greek  yvfiv^as,  that 
is,  light -armed  soldiers.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
Though  his  expUuiation  be  wrong,  his  main  fSut  is 
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probably  right.  The  root  bal  pcnnts  to  a  Pho»- 
nidan  origin;  perhaps  the  islands  were  sacred  to  the 
deity  of  that  name;  and  the  accidental  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  root  BAA  (in  /3^A«),  oonpled  with 
the  occupation  of  the  people,  would  be  quite  a  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  the  usual  Greek  practice  of 
assimilating  the  name  to  thdr  own  language.  That 
it  was  not,  however,  Greek  at  first,  may  be  infened 
with  great  probability  from  the  fiu:t  that  the  common 
Greek  name  <^  the  islands  is  not  BaXcopcu,  but 
Tvftyrialatj  the  former  b«ng  the  name  used  by  the 
nativet,  as  well  as  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Bomans. 
(Plin.;  Agathem.;  Dwa  Ctas,  ap.Ttietz.ad Lyeopkr. 
533;  Eustath.  /.  e.)  The  latter  name,  of  which 
two  fancied  etymologies  hare  been  already  referred 
to,  is  probably  derived  from  the  light  equipment  of 
the  Eedearic  troops  (yufiyijras).  (Strab.  sdv.  p. 
654;  Plin.  ilc.) 

The  islands  were  taken  possession  of  in  very  early 
times  by  the  Phoenicians  (Strab.  iii  pp.  167,  168); 
a  remarkable  trace  of  whose  colonlzaticm  is  preserved 
in  the  town  of  Mago  {Mahon  in  iftaoroa),  which 
still  gives  the  name  of  a  princely  family  of  Carthage 
to  a  noble  house  of  England.  After  the  fiill  of  Car- 
thage, the  islands  seem  to  have  been  virtually  inde- 
pendent. Notwithstanding  their  celebrity  in  war, 
the  people  were  generally  veiy  quiet  and  inofiensive. 
(Strab.;  but  Floms  gives  them  a  worse  character, 
ill.  8.)  The  Bomans,  however,  easily  found  a  pre- 
text lor  chaiging  them  with  complicity  with  the 
Mediterranean  pirates,  and  they  were  conquered  by 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellns,  thence  sumamed  Balearicus, 
B.C.  123.  (Liv.  EpiL  Iz. ;  Freinsh.  Supp.  be.  37  ; 
Floras,  Strab.  //.  cc.)  Metellns  settled  3,000  Boman 
and  Spanish  colonists  on  the  larger  island,  and 
founded  the  citi«  of  Palma  and  Pollentia.  (Strab., 
Mel.,  Plin.)  The  tslands  belonged,  under  the  em- 
pire, to  the  oonventus  of  Carthago  Nova,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hispania  Tanaconensis,  of  which  province 
they  formed,  with  the  Pityusae,  the  fourth  district, 
under  the  government  of  a  praefeetua  pro  legato. 
An  inscription  of  the  time  of  Nero  mentions  the 

PRAEF.     PRAX      LEGATO      IKSULAR.      BALIARUM. 

(Orelli,  No.  732,  who,  with  Muratori,  reads  pro  for 
prae.)  They  were  afterwards  made  a  separate  pro* 
vince,  probably  in  the  division  of  the  empire  under 
Gonstantine.  (^Not  Dig.  Occid.  c  xx.  voL  ii.  p.  466, 
Bocking.) 

The  ancient  writers  describe  the  Balearic  islands 
sometimes  as  off  the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia  (**pl  r^y 
VupffriylStL,  Steph.  B.),  sometimes  as  the  first  isUmds, 
excent  the  Pityusae,  to  one  entering  the  Meditarra- 
nean  from  Gades.  (Plin.  /.  c.')  The  larger  island, 
Balearis  Major  (^Afallorca)^  or  Columba  (/(m. 
Ani.  p.  511)  was  a  day's  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Spain:  it  is,  in  fact,  43  miles  NE.  of  /dsa,  which 
is  50  miles  £.  of  C.  St.  Martin.  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  from  Dianium  Pr.  (C.  S.  Jt/orfm),  on  the 
poast  of  Spain  to  the  Pityusae  (/ma,  Scc.\  700 
stadia,  and  the  Baleares  the  same  distance  iiirther 
out  at  sea.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (J.c.^  places 
the  Baleares  300  stadia  from  Ebusus  {Iviza).  The 
smaller  island,  Bai.baris  Minor  (^Mmorca)^  or 
NuRA  (/(m.  Ant  p.  512),  lies  to  the  E.  of  the 
larger,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strut  22 
miles  wide.  The  little  island  of  Cabrera,  S.  of 
MaUorea,  is  the  Capraria  of  the  ancients.  In 
magnitude  the  islands  were  described  by  Timaeus 
(jap. Died.  I.  e.\  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654)  as  the  largest  in 
the  world,  except  seven — namely,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Euboea,  Corsica,  and  Lesbos;  but 
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Strabo  rightly  observes  that  there  are  oUien  Ur|^. 
Strabo  makes  the  larger  island  nearly  600  stadia 
long  by  200  wide  (iii.  p.  167);  Axtemidorus  gave 
it  twice  that  size  (Agathem.  L  5);  and  Pliny  (E  c.) 
makei  its  length  100  M.  P.  and  its  circuit  375:  its 
area  is  1,430  square  miles.  Besides  the  colonies  of 
Palma  (JPalma)  and  Pollentia  (PoMenai),  sl- 
ready  mentioned,  of  w^iich  the  former  lay  on  the 
SW.,  and  the  latter  on  the  NE.,  it  had  the  snuOler 
towns  of  Cinium  (^mku),  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  with  the  Jm»  LatU  (PUn.  I  c);  Cnnid  (Al- 
etidia  /),  also  a  eiviiae  LaHna  (Plin.  I  c,  where 
Sillig  now  reads  TWtm);  and  Gtgunta  (JnKr.  sp^ 
Grater,  p.  378.  No.  1.) 

The  smaller  island  Motor  ( Jfenorea)  is  described 
by  Stnibo  ss  lying  270  stadia  £.  of  Pollentia  on  the 
laiger:  the  Antonine  Itinenuy  (p.  512)  assigns  600 
stadia  for  the  interval  between  the  ishmds,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  real  space:  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  30  M.  P.  (240  stadia),  the  loigth  cf  the 
island  40  M.  P„  and  its  circuit  150.  Its  trae  Imgth 
is  32  miles,  average  breadth  8,  area  about  260 
square  miles.  Besides  Mago  {Port  Mahcn),  and 
Jamko  or  Jamna  (^Ciudadela),  at  the  £.  and  W. 
ends  respectively,  both  Phoenician  settlements,  it  hsd 
the  inland  town  of  Sanisera  {AUyor,  Plm.  I  e.). 

Both  islands  had  numeroua  excellent  baiboars, 
though  rocky  at  their  mouth,  and  requiring  care  in 
entering  them  (Strab.,  Eustath.  OL  cc.:  PortMahon 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world).  Both 
were  extremely  fertile  in  all  produce,  except  wine 
and  olive  oil.  (Aristot  de  Mir.  Avic  89 ;  Diod^  but 
Pliny  praises  their  wine  as  well  as  their  com,  xiv.  6. 
s.  8,  xviii.  7.  s.  12:  the  two  writeza  are  speaking, 
in  fiict,  of  different  periods.)  They  were  cdebrated 
for  their  cattle,  especially  for  the  mules  of  the  lesser 
island ;  they  had  an  inomense  number  of  rabbits,  sod 
were  free  from  all  venomous  reptiles.  (Strab.,  Mel., 
I.e.;  Plin.  /.  c,  viiL  58.  s.  83,  xxxv.  19.  s.  59; 
Varro,  R.  i2.ilL  12;  Aelian,  H.A.  xui.  15;  Solin. 
26.)  Among  the  snails  valued  by  the  Bomans  as  a 
diet,  was  a  species  from  the  Balearic  isles,  eslkd 
cavaUcae,  from  their  being  bred  in  caves.  (Plin. 
XXX.  6.  s.  15.)  Their  chief  mineral  product  was 
the  red  earth,  called  sinopc,  which  was  used  by 
painteia.  (Plin.  xxxv.  6.  s.  13;  Vitrav.  vii.  7.) 
Their  resin  and  pitch  are  mentioned  by  Diosooridei 
{Mat  Med.  i.  92).  The  population  of  the  tiro 
islands  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (iL  c.)  at  30,000. 

Twelve  Boman  miles  S.  of  the  larger  bland  (9 
miles  English)  in  the  open  sea  (xU.  M.  P.  in  altum) 
lay  the  little  ishmd  of  Capnuia  (^Cabrera) j  a  trea- 
cherous cause  of  shipwrecks  (wiidiota  naufragiit, 
Plin.  le;  naufragalig,  Mart.  Cap.  de  Hvpt.  PUL 
vi.);  and  opposite  to  Palma  the  islets  called  Mae- 
nariae,  Tiquadra,  and  parra  Hannibalis.    (Plin.) 

The  part  of  the  Mediterranean  E.  of  Spain,  around 
the  Balearic  isles,  was  called  Mare  Balearicum  (r^ 
BoXAca^iic^r  wiKerfos,  Ptol.  ii  4.  §  3),  or  Sinui 
Balearicus.    (Flor.  iii.  6.  §  9.) 

For  further  information  respecttogthe  islands  sad 
the  people,  see  the  following  passages,  in  additko  to 
those  already  quoted.  (Polyb.  i.  67,  iii  113;  Diod. 
ix.  106;  liv.  xxi.  21,  55,  xxiL  37,  xxviiL  37; 
Hirt.  B.  A.  23;  Lucan,  i.  229,  ul  710;  Snet«  Geib. 
10;  Oroe.  i.  2;  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  661.) 

The  islands  still  contain  some  monuments  of  thor 
original  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  tumuli,  such  as 
those  which  Diodorus  describes  them  as  mising  oter 
their  dead.  These  tumuli  consist  of  krge  unhewn 
stones,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  fiat  stows 
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set  up  on  end;  and  a  spiial  path  on  the  outside  leads 
to  the  sammit  of  the  mound.  From  this  anange- 
meot,  and  firam  their  being  generallj  erected  on  ele- 
vated spots,  they  are  sapposed  to  hare  been  used  as 
vatch-towers.  The  JEUnoan  remains  have  been  al- 
most destrajed  hj  the  Vandal  oonqaen«B;  the  prin- 
cipal min  is  that  of  an  aqoednct  near  Pollentia. 
OVensdorf,  Autiq.  Balear.;  Dameto,  HitL  of  the 
Btdearie  Kingdom;  Annstronf^s  ifMoroo.)  [?•&] 

BALE'SIUM,  or  BALETIUM,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria, mcntioiied  bj  Plinj  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  ena- 
merates  the  name  between  Lnpiae  and  Caellam,  is 
evideotlj  the  same  place  whidi  is  called  Bajubn- 
TUTM  in  the  Tabnla  (VaIjENTia  in  the  Itin.  Hiero- 
soL,  pi  609),  and  Vauctium  b^  Mela  (iL  4),  aU 
which  antborities  place  it  between  Bmndnsinm 
sod  Lnpiae.  Its  site  is  dearij*  identified  bj  the 
remains  of  a  rained  town  still  visible  near  S, 
Pietro  VemoticOf  a  rillsge  on  the  road  from  Brin- 
diti  to  Leeee,  aboat  IS  miles  from  the  former,  and 
16  from  the  latter  city.  The  site  is  still  called 
Baieio  or  ValeriOj  and  is  tiaversed  hj  an  ancient 
Bomaa  mad,  still  known  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighboorliood  as  the  Via  Trajana.  Vases,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  du- 
ooveied  here,  bat  the  dreait  of  the  ancient  waUs 
indicates  that  it  was  only  a  small  town.  (Galateos, 
de  &ti  JapfguMt,  PP-^S,  74 ;  Bomanelli,  toI.  ii.  p  79 ; 
Momnuen,  U.  I.  DialekU,  p.  60.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

BALISSUS  (BaJdcoos,  Plat  Crass.  23),  a  small 

riTcr  m  Mesopotamia,  below  Carrhae,  where  the  first 

battle  took  pUu!e  between  the  soldiers  of  Crassos 

and  the  PartiiiaDs;  and  where  Pnblius,  the  son  of 

Crassua,  and  many  of  his  men,  wens  cat  off.     The 

name  of  tliw  rirer  appears  nnder  Tarioos  fonns,  bat 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Baiissos  of  Platarch, 

the  BeHas  of  Ammiamis  (zziii.  3),  and  the  Bilecha 

(BcXitxa)  of  Isid.Char.  (p3),  are  one  and  the  same 

stream.    It  flowed  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the 

Cfaabocas  (JKhabur),  past  Gallinicam,  and  fell  into 

the  EophrateK.     Its  present  name  is  said  to  be 

Bdikhe,  (Foringer,  tdL  iL  p  623.)  [V.] 

BALLA,  <xr  VALLA  (BiAAa,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
OWiXtu,  FUL in.  13.  §  40:  £th.  BaXXmos,  Steph.; 
Viallaeas,  PltD.iT.  10.  s.  17),  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
placed  in  Pier»  by  Ptolemy  and  PUny,  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  which  were  remored  to  Pythiom.  (Steph. 
L  c.)  As  Pythiom  was  in  Perrhaebia,  at  the  south- 
western foot  of  the  Pierian  monntatns,  Leake  places 
Bella  in  the  moantainoos  part  of  Pieria,  and  sup- 
poses tiiat  Velvendd  may  have  derived  its  name 
firom  it.  In  that  case  it  woald  be  a  differrat  place 
from  the  Baul  Of  the  TabUf  which  stood  about 
midway  between  Dium  and  Berrhoea.  (Leake, 
Nortkem  Greece^  toL  iii.  p  425.) 

BALO'MUM  (Bd\M/ioy),  the  name  of  part  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Gedrosia.  It  is  not  mentioned,  except 
by  Arrian  (/mf.  23)  in  his  acconnt  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchns,  and  cannot  now  be  identified.  (Vincent, 
A'an^.  of  Ind.  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p  249.)  [V.] 

BAL0N6A  (BaX^yya:  Pakanff)j  the  chief  city 
of  tiie  "  Pirates'  conntiy''  (AiiotAi^  x^)f  0°  the 
Sbns  Magnns,  on  the  K  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Infia  extra  Gangem.  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  7 ;  he  also 
places  a  Ba\^^a  in  the  Aorea  Chcrsonesos,  vii.  2. 
§  25.)  [P.  S.] 

BALSA  (B<iX<ra:  £th.  Balsenscs,  Tartra),  a 
considerable  town  of  Lnsitania  in  Spain,  on  the  S. 
coeat  It  was  the  first  station  W.  of  the  Anas,  after 
Esuris  at  the  river's  month,  at  the  distance  of  24 
M.  P.    (/t  AtO.  p.  426.)    It  bekmgcd  to  the  Lu- 
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ntanl  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  or  to  the  Turduli.  (Ptd. 
iL  5.  §  2.)  Pliny  enumerates  its  people  among  the 
sHpendiariif  its  coins  show  that  it  was  a  munici- 
trium,  with  the  epithet  of  Feltr.  (PUn.,  ItAnL,  PtoL 
IL  cc. ;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Mare.  Ueiacl.  p  42 ;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  43;  Seatini,  Med.  p3;  Mionnet,  SuppL 
voL  i.  p.  3;  Besendi,  Antiq.  LusU.  iv.  p  197 ;  Flo- 
pea,  Esp.  S.  voL  xiv.  pp.  201,  209;  Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt  1.  p  388.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'LTIA.  Three  days'  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Scythia  lay  an  island  of  immense  magnitude,  called 
Baltta  ;  this  being  the  name  which  Pliny  fbund  in 
Xenophon  of  Lampsacus.  Pytheas,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  called  it  BasUia.  (Plin.  xxxviL  7.  s.  11.) 
For  I3ie  confusion  on  this  point,  see  Basiua. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  exact 
geographical  position  of  the  ancient  Baltia,  the  word 
itsetf  is  important  as  being  the  origin  of  our  term 
Baiiie.  Little  less  certain  is  its  Slavonic  or  Lithu- 
anian origin,  since  so  littie  is  it  German  that,  ex- 
cept in  England,  the  usual  name  foi  the  Baltic, 
amongst  the  Gothic  nations,  is  the  ^os^Sea.  This 
helps  us  in  certain  points  of  criticism.  In  the  first 
place,  it  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  ambiguities 
of  the  early  writers,  who  took  their  names  from  two 
sources.  If  BaUia  was  Slavonic,  the  name  ntmcJot 
(^Eastmen)y  who  dwelt  on  its  coast,  was  German. 
Yet  each  is  found  in  Pytheas.  Hence  the  likelihood 
of  two  names  to  the  same  locality,  and  the  confusion 
arising  therefrom.  Again,  the  fiut  of  the  name 
being  strange  to  the  present  Germans  makes  the 
assumption  of  an  erroneous  application  of  it  all  the 
more  likely.  Name  for  name,  nothing  represents  the 
ancient  Baltia  so  closely  as  the  Great  and  the  Littie 
Belts  between  the  Danish  isles  and  Jutland.  Bnt 
these  are  the  names  of  straits  of  VHxteTf  not  of  islands 
of  land  Yet  the  present  writer  beUeves  that  the 
Baltia  of  Pytheas  was  the  island  of  Fyen  or  SeaUmd 
(one  or  both),  and  that  the  name  Baltia  is  retained 
in  that  of  the  waten  that  bound  them.  He  would 
not,  however,  believe  this,  if  there  had  been  no  change 
in  language.  Had  that  been  aniform  from  the  Iw- 
ginning,  the  confusion  which  he  assumes  would  have 
been  illegitimate. 

Another  speculation  connects  itself  with  the  root 
Bait^.  In  the  article  Avari,  a  principle  which  will 
bear  a  wide  application  has  been  suggested.  It  is 
as  follows:  when  the  name  of  a  non-historieal  tn- 
dividwd  coincides  with  that  of  an  historical  popu- 
lation (or  locality)^  the  individual  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  epomftnus.  Now,  the  l^ends  of  the  oountiy  of 
the  (retae  connected  ihem  with  the  Gttttones  of  the 
Baltic;  indeed,  when  thename  Goth  became  prominent, 
the  original  seat  of  the  stock  was  laid  on  that  sea, 
sometimes  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  amber-coun- 
try, sometimes  as  fiur  north  as  Scandinavia.  More 
than  this,  the  two  royal  lines  were  those  of  the  Bai^ 
ung^  (Biahidae)f  and  the  Antal-xaaga  (AmaUdaey, 
For  a  BeUtj  w  an  Amalf  as  real  personages,  we  look 
in  vain.  Populations,  however,  to  which  tiiey  were 
Eponymij  we  find  in  the  two  localities  Bidtia  and 
Abalus — associated  localities  in  the  accredited 
mother  country.  [R  G.  L.] 

BALYRA  {SaX^pa,  Pans.  iv.  S3.  §  3),  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Pamisus  in  Messenia.  fMnsSNiA.] 

BAMBOTUS.     [Libya.] 

BAKACHA  (Bdvaxa,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Nachaba),  a  city  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
Petraea  which  was  situated  towards  Mesopotamia. 
(PtoL  V.  19.  §  7.)    Forster  takes  it  to  be  equivalent    ( 
to  Beni-Nachath,  i.  e.  the  sons  of  Nahath,  one  of  the 
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dukes  ot  Edom,  the  aon  of  Beuel,  the  son  of  Esao. 
((7en.zxxvi.4;  Forster,^ra5ta,Tol.ii.p.52.)  [G.W.] 
BANADEDARI.  [Arax  Philasnorum.] 
BA'NASA  (Bdyeurffo,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  13),  a  colonj 
of  Mauretania  TingitaDa,  founded  bj  AugustoSi  and 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Valentia.  (Plin.  ▼.  1.)  Its 
aito  \a  difScnlt  to  fix.  That  it  stood  on  the  river 
Subur  (Sebou)  is  clear  (Plin.  L  eJ),  bat  whether  at 
its  month,  or  higher  up,  is  uncertain.  Ptolemy 
places  it  among  the  inland  cities;  a  term,  it  is  true, 
not  used  by  him  in  the  context  ^th  great  strictness, 
but  the  longitude  he  assigns  to  Banssa  places  it 
some  distance  ftom  the  sea.  Pliny  seems  to  make 
it  inland;  and,  moreover,  states  its  distance  from 
LLkub  at  75  M.  P.,  while  he  places  the  mouth  of 
the  Subur  50  M.  P.  from  the  same  place.  The 
Itinerary  (p.  7)  gives  a  distance  of  only  40  M.  P. 
from  Banasa  to  Lizas  (namely,  Frigidis  24,  Liz  co- 
Ionia  16);  and  the  difficulty  cannot  be  removed  by 
a  correction  of  these  numbers,  for  the  total,  from 
Sala  to  Lixus,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  is  correct. 
The  site,  if  on  the  coast,  ocNrresponds  to  Mehediak; 
if  Inland  to  MamorOj  about  30  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  are  considerable  ruins.  [P.  S.] 

BANATLA,  a  town  of  the  Vaoomagi,  mentiimed 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.3.  §  13).  Name  for  name,  it  coin- 
cides with  JSeon-Castle  near  Naun,  where,  in  1460, 
Roman  coins  were  found.  •  [R.  G.  L] 

BANDOBE'NE  (Bav8o«nHi),  a  district  in  the 
eztreme  N.  of  India  intra  Gangon,  about  the  river 
Choaspes.     (Strab.  xv.  p.  697.)  [P.  S.] 

BANDUSIAE  PONS,  a  fonntain  in  Apalia,  a 
few  miles  finom  Venusia,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  a 
beautiful  and  well-known  ode.  (^Carm.  iii.  13.) 
The  name  not  being  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  was 
supposed  by  nuiny  writers,  begimiing  with  the  old 
scholiast  Acron  (ad  loc^  that  the  fountain  in  ques- 
tion was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Sabine  farm. 
But  the  Abbd  Chaupy  proved  that  a  fountain  about 
6  miles  S.  of  Venusia  was  known,  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12  th  century,  by  the  name  of  Pons 
Bandusinus;  and  an  ancient  church  isjneutioned  in 
ecclesiaslical  documents  as  "  ecclesiam  SS.  MM. 
Gervaai  et  Protasi  in  Bandusino  Fonte  apud  Vt- 
nmiam"  Both  the  church  and  the  fountain  have 
now  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  the  former  is  well 
known,  and  immediately  close  to  it  was  a  copious 
source  called  Fontana  Grande^  the  waters  of  which 
are  still  abundant,  though  the  fonntain  itself  has 
been  intentionally  destroyed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
spot  (Chaupy,  DioovtcerU  d&  la  Maison  dSorace, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  538 — 543.)  The  documentary 
evidence  seems  conclusive  in  &vour  of  the  Venusian 
fountain;  but  a  source,  or  rather  basin,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  his  Sabine  Bum  in  the  valley  of  Licenza^ 
now  called  FonU  BeUo^  is  still  shown  to  travellers 
as  the  Pons  Bandusiae,  and  its  daim  to  that  dis- 
tinction is  stiennously  advocated  by  Dennis,  in  a 
letter  inserted  in  Mihnan*s  L\fr  qf  Horace  (p.  103). 
The  name  is  written,  in  the  older  editions  of  Horace, 
Blandusza,  but  the  best  MSS.  have  Bandusia. 
(Obbarios,  in  his  edition  of  the  Odee  of  Horace^  Jena, 
1848,  has  collected  all  the  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a  note  on  the  ode  in  questiw.)  [£.  H.  B.] 
BANLA'NA.  [TuRDuu.] 
BANIENSES.  [Nobba  Caesarea.] 
BANIZOMEKES,  a  maritune  tribe  of  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Arabia,  towards  the  north  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  situated  next  to  the  country  of  the  Nabataei. 
Diodoms  (iii.  43)  describes  theur  coast  as  a  bay  500 
stadia  deep,  the  mouth  of  which  is  so  obstructed  by 
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predpitoas  rocks  as  to  be  inaccessible  toships.  Tbe 
inhabitants  lived  on  the  prodooe  of  their  hunting. 
There  was  there  a  most  sacred  temple,  held  in  grest 
veneration  by  all  the  Arabs.  Burckluudt  describes 
the  Beni-Omranaii  inhabiting  **the  moantams  be- 
tween Akaba  and  Moeyldi,  on  the  easteni  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea;"  and  there  is  perhaps  snffident  simi- 
larity between  tiie  names  to  justify  Forster's  identi- 
fication, particularly  if,  as  is  said,  the  description  of 
the  gulf  and  of  the  three  adjacent  islands,  in  Dio- 
doms, exactly  corresponds  with  the  Bay  of  Moilafa, 
and  the  three  islands  off  it  to  the  soath.  (Forster, 
Arabia,  voL  i.  p.  323,  ii.  p.  117.)  [G.  W.] 

BANNA.  [Petriaka.] 
BANNIO.  X<^BAiniio.] 
BANNOMANNIA.  [MsirroNOMoir.] 
BANOVALLUM.  [Isakkavatia.] 
BA'NTIA  (Borrla:  Etk,  Bantinus),  a  small 
town  aboot  13  miles  SE.  of  Venusia.  Pliny  reckons 
the  Bantini  among  the  Lucanians;  but  Livy  speaks 
of  it  as  in  Apulia,  and  Acron,  in  his  notes  on  Ho- 
race, also  calls  it  expressly  "  civitas  Apoliae." 
Horace  himself  allodes  to  it  as  one  of  the  places,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  fiunihar  to  his  boy- 
hood; and  his  expressions  indicate  the  wooded  cha- 
rscter  of  its  territory.  (jSaiUne  Baniinos,  Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  4, 15;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  liv.  xxvii.  25;  Acroo, 
ad  iocJ)  An  ancient  abbey,  named  Sta.  Maria  di 
Bonn,  still  marks  its  site,  and  Holstenins  (Not.  m 
Cluoer,  p.  202)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  were  visible  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  district  is  still  covered  with 
a  Slick  forest,  now  called  Boaeo  deW  Ahadia, 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  241.)  It  was  among  the 
wooded  hills  between  Bantia  and  Venusia  that  tbe 
Roman  consuls  M.  Marcellua  and  T.  Quinctios  Cris- 
pinos  encamped  in  b.  c.  208,  and  where  the  akinnish 
took  place  in  which  Marcellus  was  killed,  and  his 
colleague  mortally  wounded.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25 — 27.) 
We  leam  firom  inscriptions  that  Bantia  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  Municipium  under  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monumrata  of  its 
class  is  a  bronze  tablet,  commonly  known  as  the 
Tabula  Bantina,  which  was  discovered  in  tbe  jear 
1790,  at  Oppido,  8  miles  from  Banzi.  This  con- 
tains a  Roman  law,  or  plebis-scitum,  relative  to  the 
municipal  affairs  (^  Bantia,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Oscan,  of  which  last  language  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  relics.  (Mmnmsen,  Vnter 
Italieehen  JDialekU,  p.  145—168;  Bullett.  ddl 
In$L  Arch.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'NTIA  (Borrfa),  a  town  of  the  Calicoeui,  in 
the  district  of  Dassaretia  in  Illviia.  (Polyb.  v.  108.) 
BANTOMANNDL  [Mbmtonomoh.] 
BANU'BARI  (BaroMopoi),  a  people  of  the  west 
coast  of  Arabia,  situated  between  the  Darrae  on  the 
north,  and  the  Araae  on  the  south,  towards  the  north 
of  the  modem  district  of  ZTec^'at.  (Ptd.  vi  7.  §  4; 
Forster,  Arabia,  voL  U.  pp.  127,  129.)  [0.  W.] 
BAPHYBAS,  or  BA'PHYRUS  (Baipipai),  * 
small  river  of  Maoedonia,  flowing  by  Dium  thxtngh 
manhes  into  the  sea.  It  waa  odebrated  for  tbs 
excellence  of  its  rcv0(8cr,  or  cuttle-fish.  (Liv.  zhv. 
6 ;  Athen,  vu.  p.  326,  d. ;  Lycophr.  274.)  Ps«- 
sanias  (ix.  30.  §  8)  relates  that  this  was  tbe  same 
river  as  the  Helicon,  which,  after  flowing  75  sU- 
dia  above  ground,  has  then  a  subtenrsneoos  ooons 
of  22  stadia,  and  on  its  reappearance  is  navigable 
under  the  name  of  Baphyras.  (Leake,  NorAem 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 1.) 
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BAPTANA.    [Baoutajtus  Moss.] 

BAQUA'TES.     [Baguatab.] 

BA'KACE.     [LiMYSiGA.] 

BA'BACES.     [Tapbobank.] 

BABATE  {Bdpma,  Bapcm}),  on  the  road  from 
loonitim  (Komgeki)  to  Tyana,  aiod  50  M.  P.  fn»n 
Iconiiun.  Hamilton  found  on  his  rcmte  eastward 
from  JSTon^eA,  near  Kara  Bounar,  a  remarkable 
tncfaytic  crater,  and  tiiere  were  in  the  neighboor- 
bood  aereral  smular  oones.  The  distance  on  the 
map  fnxn  Kon^feh  is  more  than  60  geographical 
miks.  He  thijoks  that  these  Barathia  are  the 
Barata  of  the  TableSi  for  ^  the  name,  which  signifies 
*  deep  pits,'  cannot  well  apply  to  anything  else  than 
these  remarkable  craters,  which  most  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  aadents."  (JRetearehes,  &c.,  toI. 
iL  pu  217.)  The  conjecture  seems  probable.  [G.  L.] 

BARBANA  (^Bofana^f  a  rirer  of  Bljria,  rising 
in  the  Bebian  Mountains,  flows  through  the  lake 
LabeRtis,  and  forms,  with  the  Claosnla,  which  flows 
into  it  JQSt  below  Soodra,  the  river  called  Oriondos. 
Livj  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Qriundus  was  a 
thinl  stream  rising  in  Mt.  Scardus,  into  which  the 
other  two  discharged  themselves.  (Li v.  3div.  31.) 

BABBARIA'NA.  1.  A  town  in  the  extreme  S.  of 
pUpmia.  Baetica,  10  M.P.  from  Calpe,  on  the 
road  to  Malaca  (/<.  AnL  p.  406),  identified  by  some 
with  Barbbsula.  (Wesseling,  ad  /oc)  It  is  usu* 
ally  supposed  to  be  near  Ximena  de  &>  Frontera  ; 
bat  this  seems  very  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  347.)    2.  [AuTBiooMES.]  [P.  S.] 

BABBA'BIUBI  Pb.  (Bop«af>ior  lixpov,  PtoL  u.  & 
§  4;  C.  JEspichel),  a  promontory  of  Lusitania,  about 
18  miles  &  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  called  by 
other  writers  Haomum  Promontorium     [P.  S.] 

BARBE'SULA  (Baperia6Ka),  a  town  on  the 
onast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  a  Uttle  £.  of  Calpe,  on  a 
river  of  the  lame  name^  now  the  Gvadiaro^  on  the 
£.  ^ank  of  which  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
place,  with  inacriptioos.  (Mela,  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  3 ; 
Marc  Herac  pp.  39,  40;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  43;  Tzetz. 
Cha.  viiL  712;  PloL  iL  4.  §§  6,  7  j  Fiona,  Etp,  S. 
is.  51,  ziL  307 ;  TJkert,  Gt!ograph.  vol.  iu  pt.  1.  pp. 
295,  348.)  [P.  S.] 

BABBCXSTHENES,  a  mountain  in  Laconta,  said 
bv  Livy  to  have  been  10  M.P.  from  Sparta,  was 
situated  NE.  of  the  city.  It  is  identified  by  Leake 
with  the  height  immediately  south  of  the  Khan  of 
Kretata.  (Liv.  xxxv.  27,  30;  Leake,  PeHopowM- 
siaea,  p.  344.) 

BABCA,  or  BABCE  (Bdpmi,  ii  ir6\is  BopiccW, 
Scyl.,  Etk.  BapKotoSf  Barcaeus ;  also  in  the  form 
Ba^aTa,  Eth.  hapxauifniSf  Steph.  B.),  an  inland 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  (bunded  by  a  body  of  secedera 
firozn  Cyrene,  under  the  Battaadae,  Perseus,  Zacyn- 
thos,  Aristomedon,  and  Lycus,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  tzeatSMnt  they  received  firom  their  brother 
Aicedlaus  II.,  king  of  Cyrene,  to  renounce  thdr 
allegiance,  and  to  establish  this  new  city  (about 
B.C.  554).  At  the  same  time  they  induced  the 
Libyaos  of  the  interior  (ro2>r  Ai^vos)  to  join  in 
their  revolt,  and  £nom  this  cause,  as  well  as  from 
being  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyans,  the  city 
had  from  the  first  a  Greco-Libyan  character,  which 
it  always  retained.  (Herod,  iv.  160.)  An  indication 
of  this  Libyan  element  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
name  of  the  king  Alazir  (Herod,  iv.  164);  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  the  same  name, 
Aladdeir,  occurs  in  an  ancient  genealogical  table 
found  at  Cyrena  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  No.  5147, 
voL  iii  p.  523.) 
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ArceaSans  IL  attempted  to  chastise  his  revolted 
Libyan  snl^jects.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  the  kindred 
tribes  in  the  deserts  on  the  east,  towards  Egypt, 
and,  as  Aroesilaus  pursued  them,  they  turned  upon 
him  and  utterly  defeated  him,  killing  7000  of  his 
soldiers :  soon  after  which  he  was  strangled  by  his 
own  brother  Learchus.  The  intestine  troubles  of 
Cyrene  now  gave  the  Baroaeans  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  power  over  the  whole  of  the  W.  part 
of  Cyrenaica,  including  the  district  on  the  coast  (as 
far  as  Hespeiides),  where  we  find  the  important 
port  of  Teuchxba  (aft.  Axsinog),  belonging  to 
them.  If  we  are  to  trust  traditions  preserved  by 
Servius  (ad  Virg,  Aen,  iv.  42),  they  carried  their 
ahns  on  land  far  W.  over  the  region  of  the  Syrtea 
towards  Carthage,  and  acquired  such  a  maritime 
power  as  to  defeat  the  Phoenicians  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  terror  inspired  by  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt  induced  the  princes  of  Barca,  as  well  as 
those  of  Gyrene,  to  send  presents  to  Cambyses,  and 
to  promise  an  annual  tribute;  and  in  the  subsequent 
oonstitntion  of  the  empire,  they  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt  (Herod,  iii. 
13,  91.)  But  meanwhile  the  rising  power  of  Barca 
had  received  a  disastrous  overthrow.  In  the  con- 
flicts of  faction  at  Cyrene,  Arcesilaus  III.  had  fled 
to  his  father-in-law,  Alazir,  king  of  Barca;  but 
certain  exiles  from  Cyrene,  uniting  with  a  party  of 
the  Barcaeans,  attacked  both  kings  in  the  market- 
place, and  killed  them.  Upon  this,  Pheretima,  the 
mother  of  Arcesilaus,  one  of  those  incarnations  of 
female  revenge  whom  history  occasionally  exhibits, 
applied  for  aid  to  Aiyandes,  who  had  been  appointed 
satrap  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  and  retained  the 
office  under  Dareius.  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
right  in  supposing  that  Aryandes  welcomed  the 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  present  itself,  for 
eflecting  tiie  conquest  of  Libya.  He  collected  a 
powerful  army  and  fleet;  but,  before  commencing 
hostilities  he  sent  a  herald  to  Barca,  demanding  to 
know  who  had  slain  Arcesilaus.  The  Barcaeans 
collectively  took  the  act  upon  themselves,  for  that 
they  had  suflered  many  evils  at  his  hands.  The 
desired  pretext  being  thus  gained,  Axyandes  de- 
spatched the  expedition.  (Herod,  iv.  164.)  After 
a  fruitless  siege  of  nine  months,  during  which  the 
Barcaeans  displayed  skill  equal  to  their  courage, 
they  were  outwitted  by  a  perfidious  stratagem ;  the 
Persians  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  gave 
over  the  inhabitants  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  Phe- 
retima. Those  of  the  citizens  who  were  supposed 
to  have  had  most  share  in  her  son*s  death  she  im- 
paled all  round  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  on  which 
she  fixed  as  bosses  the  breasts  of  their  wives.  The 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Baltiadae,  and  those 
who  were  clearly  guiltless  of  the  murder,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  led  into  captivity  by  the  Persians  into 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dareius,  who 
settled  them  in  a  village  of  Bactria,  which  was  still 
called  Barca  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  200-^ 
204).     These  events  occurred  about  b.  o.  510. 

The  tragic  history  of  Barca  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  the  fate  of  Pheretima.  Re- 
turning with  the  Persian  army  to  Egypt,  she  died 
there  of  a  loathsome  disease  (fi<ra  yhp  tif\4«v 
^Ic^co'c),  "  for  thus,"  adds  the  good  old  chronicler, 
"do  men  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  ojf  revenge "  (iv.  205)  :  to 
which  the  nuMlem  historian  adds  another  reflection, 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  different  points  of  view 
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troni  wfaleb  the  niM  emit  maf  be  Bmlonflated : — 
"It  win  b<  rMolkicted  that  in  tki  vciDn  of  thin 
nngti  wofnui  ths  Libjui  bbod  WM  intcrmixeil 
*ilh  the  Gneian.  Political  tamitj  in  Oreece  Proper 
kill),  bat  Mldom,  if  tnr,  mntiJata,  or  ahedi  tfae 
blood  of  naDm.'  (Onite,  Bitlorf  of  Ontee,  ToL  It. 
p.  66.) 

We  hear  little  idotb  of  Barca,  till  iU  political  ei- 
linctioo  «u  completed,  nniler  tlie  Ptolemica,  bj  the 
TemoTal  of  tbe  gr«at  bodj  of  iti  inhatjlaiila  to  the 
new  city  of  ProLniAia,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
former  port  cf  Barca.  Indeed,  the  new 
■rem  to  hare  recdred  the  mine  of  tbe  > 
aner  this  period  the  ^eographen  epcsk  of  Baica  and 
Ptolenuii  u  identical.  (Strab.  ivii.  p.  837 ;  Plin. 
T.  H;  Staph.  B.)  Ptolemj,  hirweTer,  distiaguiihu 
them  properlj,  placing  Barca  amang  the  inland  cities 
(iT.4.§ll);  aproof  that,  howCTCTderaJod,  the  dty 
■till  nuBtfd  in  the  Snd  centuT;  of  our  era.  In  fact, 
it  long  Btir^ved  ita  mon  powerful  rival,  Cjrene. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  waa  aa  epiKopnl  tee,  and 
tinder  tbe  Araba  It  seemi  (thongh  wme  duputo  Ihia) 
Co  haTe  riMD  to  renewed  importance,  on  account  ik 
its  pcBJticn  on  the  ronte  from  Emit  to  the  weafcm 
provinces  of  North  Africa.  (Edriii,  iii.  3;  Barth, 
WoHdtryigat,  &c  p.  40S.)  Meanwhile  ita  name 
has  ■orriTed  to  tbe  present  day  in  that  of  the  dis- 
trict of  which  it  wa»  the  caplal,  the  province  of 
Sarea,  in  the  regencj  of  Tripoli;  and  it  wu  tiani- 
terred,  under  the  Bimani,  to  the  tnrbnlenl  Lifaran 
people,  who  lired  u  nomadi  in  that  distii 
CAKi:  comp.  Potjaen.  vii.  88;  Aen.  Pi 
The  Baicaeani  wen  celebrated  for  their  nee  of 
horaee;  and  a  Greek  wriler  niprata  a  traditionary 
boait  that  tbej  had  learnt  the  breeding  of  horsei 
frflmPoaeidon,  and  the  nae  of  the  chariot  from  Athena. 
(Steph,  B.  I.  D.)  These  were  the  horses  which 
gained  the  last  Amsilans  of  CjiBie  his  place  in  the 
poetry  of  Pmdar. 

The  position  of  Barca  is  «ccnt»tely  described  by 
Bejlai  (pp.  iS,  46,  Hudson),  who  plocea  its  liarbour 
(AifiV  i  nri  BiifiKJir)  500  stadia  from  Cjiene,  and 
6S0  from  Hesperides,  and  the  dtj  itself  100  stadia 
finm  the  sea,  that  Is,  by  the  mart  direct  route,  Dp  a 
ravine,  for  the  road  Is  much  longer.  It  stood  on  the 
■Dmmit  qS  the  temcea  which  overlook  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Omter  Syrtia,  in  a  phiin  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  ssnda  of  the  desert  tahle-land  {Daert 
of  Barca).  is  well  watered,  and  beautifully  fertile. 
The  plain  is  called  Et-Mcrjek,  and  the  same  name 
is  Dftw  given  to  the  ruins  which  mark  the  sila  of 
Barca,  but  the  Arab,  call  them  il-J/rrffno*.  These 
ruins  are  very  inconuderubic,  which  is  at  once  ac- 
counted for  by  the  recorded  fhcl  that  (he  dty  was 
bnilt  of  brick  (Steph.  B.},  and,  in  all  prnbsbtlity, 
unbonit  brick.  (Barth,  n,  405.)  The  fm  ruins 
which  rem^n  arc  aappoeed  by  Barth  to  Iieloog  to  the 
Aiabcity,withlfaeeicvptionof  those  of  the  cisterns, 
en  which  this,  like  the  other  great  cities  of  Africa, 
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WBi  entirely  bnilt,  and  ef  which  thm  still  roniiD. 
Eaitwanl  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  stands  tin 
rente  to  Cyrene  lies  scnae  the  desert,  and  through  a 
narrow  defile,  the  difficult  of  which  may  bsre  been 
one  cause  of  the  ease  with  which  the  power  of  Bim 
appears  to  have  been  estahlisbed.  (Beecbcy,  De  la 
Cella,  Pacho,  Barth  ^  comp.  Ctkehaica.) 

The  aboie  cda  refressnis,  en  the  ebvene,  the 
head  of  Ammon,  and  on  tbe  reverse  tbe  plant  >U- 
f^ium,  for  the  growth  of  which  Cyitnaica  was 
ftmoot,  with  the  legend  BAPKAl  for  Bafi(ali». 
(Eckhel,  vol.iv.  p.liiB,)  [P.  S.] 

BARCA  BACTBLU4AE.  [Bacthuj(a.] 
BAKCAEA.  [Barca,  BaRCAEr.] 
BARCAEI  (Kofiaia,),  the  fio^  of  Barta. 
This  is  made  a  separate  artick  tor  tbe  parpoce  gf 
correcting  tbe  error  cf  most  compilen,  wfav  nitutioa 
a  Ijbyan  tribe  of  the  name  «i  the  auiborily  d 
Meiwlolm.  That  the  city  was  m  tbe  midst  of 
Libyan  tribes,  and  that  its  populatioi  was  1e  a  great 
extent  Libyan,  is  unqnealjoruble ;  but  the  nsiue 
Barcaei,  in  Herodotus,  alwaya  refers  to  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood;  uid  it  may  easily  be  inferrpl 
from  his  italemenls  that  Uie  Libyao  people,  anmiig 
whom  the  dty  was  founded,  were  the  AusCBISAi. 
HerodiAus  eipnssly  distinguishee  tbe  Barcaei.  to- 
gether with  the  Cyrenaeansr  fhim  the  ndghtjooring 
Libyan  tribes.  (UL  13,91.)  It  is  tine  that  Plakniy 
calls  the  native  tribes  above  the  Libyan  Penlapuhs 
Bahcitab  (Bivin?Tsi,  iv.  4.  g  9).  and  that  Virjil 
(vtcK.  iv.  42),  by  a  poetical  *nlid{«1iiin,  meitipus 
the  Barcaei  ammg  the  Dative  peoplca  of  N.  Aiiica ; 
''  Uinc  desertn  aiti  r^;io  latoque  furenta  Baruei.* 

But  such  opresiiDnB  belrog  to  a  period  when  tb< 
name  had  been  long  since  extended  from  the  ciljlo 
the  district  of  which  it  was  the  cajvtal,  aad  which 
Herodotus  calls  Babcaba  (Bapnaiq,  iv.  171),  frnm 
district  in  turn,  as  usual,  the  Libyan  inbs- 
of  later  tims  received  tbeir  name.  (See  il>o 
B.  t.v.%ipic7i:  keI  BofMouv  Tir  Aidv,  ^I 
'        "      reading  is  doubtful,  sdJ 


recent  editors  give  Int.) 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  the  name  maj 
possibly  have  been  of  Libyan  origin ;  but  it  b  sunic- 
hat  important  to  olaerve  that  Uerodotos  dees  not 
lake  the  statement  usually  ascribed  to  hun.  I'ur 
le  arguments  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Bim 
s  a  Libyan  settlement  before  its  (irecian  cotiHii- 
ition,  see  Pacho  {Vuj/agi  dam  la  Uarmarigtr, 
p.  175,  foil.).  [P.S.] 

BA'KCINO  (OafiKittir,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  8),  BA'K- 
CENO  (/ria.  A«l.  pp.  390,  S98),  is  the  liler 
writers  BA'RCELO  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  620)  ami 
BARCELONA  (Cet^.  Rae.  iv.  *1.  v.  3  ;  Aflli. 
Cotmogr.  p.  50,  ed.  Basil.  1575),  wliich  Dame  it 
-'HO  preserves,  was  a  city  of  the  Lalelani,  on  lbs  £■ 
oat  of  Hiapania  Tarraconensia,  a  little  N.  of  tbs 
ver  Rubriratns  (Uitre^),  and  about  half  way  be- 
™nthelbemi(firo)andlhaPyrmce9,  Tbeenly 
ifimnation  respecting  ita  early  bistoiy  cawMs  in 
one  native  tniditionB  referred  to  by  the  latw  Bomse 
riters,  to  the  eflbct  that  it  was  founded  by  Hercula 
X)  rnra  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  tbsl  II 


0  gave 


1  tbs 
o,!>ie- 


name  of  his  family.  (Or«.  viL  143;  ! 
cioH.  vol,  i.  p.  391 !  Anson.  Epiit.  i 
Ptmica  Barvim.)  Under  the  Bomans  it  was  a 
colony,  with  the  snmimo  ef  fattiUia  (Plia.  Iii.  >■ 
a.  4),  or,  in  Ibll,  CoJonia  FavaMa  Jmlia  Ai-s*^ 
PiaBnrdtw.   (itlacr.iyi.Gniter,  p.  4S6,  iu.5,  S-) 
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Meb  (u.  6)  mntioiifl  it  amcog  tlw  smsU  toinit  of 
tht  district,  probaU 7  as  it  was  edipaed  hj  its  ne^;h- 
boor  Tanaco;  bat  it  inaj  be  gathered  from  later 
writen  that  it  gradoallj  grew  in  wealth  and  conse- 
qiKiice,  fiiTonred  as  it  was  with  a  beautiful  sitoatioa 
Kod  an  excellent  harbour.  (Avien.  Or,  Mar.  L  c; 
"  £t  Bardlonum  amoeua  sedes  ditium.")  It  enjoyed 
jmmomty  from  imperial  burthens.  (Paul.  Dig.  L 
tit.  15,  de  Gens.)  In  modern  times  it  has  enthidy 
B&pplanted  Tabraco  in  importanoe,  owing  to  its 
■Bbmitlang  to  the  Moors  whoi  thej  destroyed  the 
latter  city. 

As  the  land  has  gained  upon  the  sea  along  this 
eoast,  tlie  modem  dty  stands  ibr  the  most  part  £.  of 
the  ancient  one,  only  a  portion  of  the  site  being 
common  to  the  two.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty 
are  inooasiderable;  they  are  described  by  Ljtborde 
(/<m.  de  rEspoffite,  toI.  ii.  p.  41,  3rd  ed.),  Minar.o 
(^Dicdon.  I  c),  and  Ford  ^Handbook  of  Spai$^  p. 
229), 

lliere  is  a  coin  of  Qalba,  with  the  epigraph,  OOL. 
BABCiRO.  rATEirTiA.  (Rascho,  Xesk  Be*  Nvm, 
«.r.)  [P.S.] 

BARDERATE,  a  town  of  Liguria.  included  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7)  among  the  **  nobilia  qppida  **  of 
the  interior  of  that  pnmnoe,  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Padns;  but  notwithstanding  this  epithet, 
we  find  no  other  mention  of  tiie  name;  and  its  situ- 
ation is  wholly  unknown.  The  modem  town  of 
Bra,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  occupy  its  site,  is 
certainly  too  near  Pdlentia.  (E.  H.  B.] 

BARDINES.      [CHKTSOBBHOA&] 

BARDO,  a  dty  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  mentioned 
by  liry  (zxiii.  21>    Its  site  is  not  known.    [P.S.] 

BARE'A  (Bapcia,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §8;  Baria,  Geoffr. 
Ra9,  IT.  42 :  Vera)^  a  town  of  the  Bastuli,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  in  the  extreme  S£.,  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Baetica,  though  within 
the  boomdaries  iS.  Tamoonensis.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4, 
adacrigttak  Baetieae  Sarea;  Florez,  £sp.  S.  x.  4, 
ix.  4;  ooina,  Seetini,  p.  35.)  [P.  S.] 

BAHGASA  {Bifrruaa:  Eth,  'Raprycuryp^s)^  a 
ciij  of  Caria.  The  Ethnic  name  is  given  by  Ste- 
phanus  on  the  authority  of  ApoUonius  in  his  Cariea, 
There  are  also  ooins  of  Baigasa  with  the  efngraph 
BopTaur^wBr.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656), 
who,  after  speaking  of  Onidus,  says,  '*  then  Ceramus 
and  Baigasa,  small  places  above  the  sea.**  The 
next  place  that  he  mentions  is  Halicamassus.  Bar- 
gasa  is  therefore  between  Gnidxis  and  Halicamassus. 
Leake  places  Bazgasa  in  his  map,  by  conjecture,  at 
the  heod  of  the  gulf  of  Cos,  at  a  phu;e  which  he 
nuuks  JDjjovataf  this  seems  to  be  the  Giva  of 
Cramer.  Kdther  of  them  states  the  authority  for 
this  position.  [G.  L.] 

BARGULUH,  a  town  in  Epdrus  of  uncertain 
ate.  (Liv.  xxix.  12.) 

BARGITSII  (Bo^o^ioi),  one  of  the  lesser  peoples 
E.  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  pro- 
bably along  the  river  Sagarrxu  (Polyb.  iii.  35 ;  Liv. 
zxi.  19,  28;  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  Ukert,  Gtograpkie^ 
ToL  iL  pt  1 ,  p.  427.)  [P.  S.] 

BARGY'LIA  (t&  BopyvAfa:  Eik,  Bapyvkidrns : 
and  Baigyletes,  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiiL  56),  a  dty  of 
Caria  (Steph.  «.  v.),  ''which  the  Carians  name 
Andanus,  calling  it  a  fbnndation  of  Achilles;  and  it 
is  near  lasus  imd  Myndus."  Mek  (i.  16),  who 
calls  it  Bargylos,  also  places  it  on  the  bay  of  lasus; 
and  the  bay  of  lasos  was  also  called  Baigylieticus. 
(Uv.  xxxvil  17 ;  Polyb.  xvL  12.)  Chandler,  who 
was  in  Uiese  parts,  oonld  not  find  Baigylia.    Leake 
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'  oonjectores  that  it  may  be  on  tha  \mj  between 
Peuka  Limdne  and  ^syn  KdluL 

There  was  at  Bargylia  a  statue  of  Artemis  Cin- 
dyas  under  the  bare  sky,  probably  in  a  temple,  about 
which  statue  the  incredible  story  was  told,  that 
neither  rain  nor  snow  ever  ftll  vn  it.  (Pdyb.  xvL 
12;  Gomp.  the  eormpt  passage  in  Strabo,  p.  658, 
and  Groekurd's  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  54.)  Philip  IIL  of 
Macedonia  had  a  garrison  in  Bwgylia  which  the  Ro- 
mans required  him  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  (Liv.  zxxiiL  30;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  xvifi.31); 
and  the  Bargyliatae  were  declared  free.      [G.  L.] 

BARIS  (BdtHs)f  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  situated, 
according  to  Kichohis  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
i.  3.  §  26),  near  the  district  of  Minyas,  the  Minni  of 
Scripture.  According  to  this  historian  it  was  tliis 
place  where  the  ark  rested  before  the  ddnge.  St. 
Martin  (JMhn,  mtr  VArmeHie,  voL  L  p.  265)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Mt.  Varagy  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Armenia.  (Compu  Chesney,  Exped,  Et^hnU.  vol. 
ii  p.  7 ;  Bitter,  ErdkwuU,  vol.  x.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J. 

BARIS,  a  river  of  Lixtrica,  in  India.     [P.  S.] 

BARI&     [Verxtum.] 

BA'RIUM  (hdpioy,  Bapivot :  Eth,  Barinns),  a 
maritime  dty  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  75  miles  from  Brundosium,  and  36 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidos.  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  283, 
gives  700  stadia  for  the  former,  and  400  for  the 
latter  distance;  but  both  are  greatly  overstated. 
Corop.  Itin.  Ant.  p.  1 1 7 ;  Tab.  Pent. ;  and  Romanelli, 
▼d.  ii.  p.  160.)  It  is  still  called  Earij  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  dties  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  equal 
consideration  in  andent  times.  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
by  the  Romans,  uul  we  have  no  account  of  its  origin, 
but  its  coins  attest  that  it  had  early  recdved  a  great 
amount  of  Greek  influence,  probably  from  the  ndgh- 
bouring  dty  of  Tarentum ;  and  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  some  ronsideration  in  the  3rd 
century  b.  o.  (Millingen,  ytanistnatique  de  Vltaliej 
p.  149 ;  Mommsen,  Iku  Romieche  Afumweeenj  p. 
335.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  18). 
and  noticed  by  Horace  as  a  fishing-town.  (J?aW 
moenia  piscosty  Sai.  i.  5,  97.)  Tacitus  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  Munidpium  of  Apulia,  and  the  name 
is  found  in  Strabo,  PUny,  and  the  other  geographere 
among  Uie  towns  belonging  to  that  province.  (Tac. 
Ann,  xvi.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  15;  Mela,  iL  4;  Lib,  Colon,  p.  211.) 
Its  podtion  on  the  Via  Appia  or  Trajana,  as  well  as 
its  port,  contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  municipal  town  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  But  in  the  10th  century,  after 
its  possession  had  been  long  dispated  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Saracens,  and  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  reddence  of  the  Catapan  or  governor 
of  the  province.  It  still  contains  near  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  now  called  the  Terra  di 
Bari.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  remain  there,  except 
several  inscriptions  of  Roman  date;  but  excavationa 
in  the  ndghbourhood  have  brought  to  light  numerous 
painted  vases,  which,  as  well  as  its  coins,  attest  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  and  dvilization  at  Barium. 
(Romanelli,  voL  iL  p.  158;  Swinbume^s  Travels^ 
voL  L  p.  191 — 200;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr,  vol.  iL 
p.  178 — 197.)  A  cross  road  leading  direct  from 
Barium  to  Tarentum  is  mentioned  in  the  Itin,  Ant« 
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(p.  119);  tho  distaace  a  oori-ectly  given  at  60  R. 
miles.  [E.  H.  Bj 


OOnr  or  BAKXUH. 

BARNA  (BcCpro,  Arrian.  IruL  27),  a  small  village 
at  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  halted  for  a  short 
time.  It  was  the  next  place  to  Balommn,  and  is 
prohably  the  same  as  the  Badara  (BMpa  Vf9fw- 
clas)  of  Ptolemy.  (vL  21.  §  5.)  (Vincent,  Navig, 
of  Indian  Ocean,  voL  i.  pu  250.)  [V.] 

BARNUS  (BaproGs),  a  town  on  the  "Via  Egnatia, 
and  apparen  Ij  upon  the  confines  of  Illyria  and  Ma- 
cedonia, between  Lychnidua  and  Heracleia.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  viL  p.  322.)  Leake,  however,  conjectures 
that  it  may  be  the  same  place  aa  Amiasa,  B  being 
a  common  Macedonian  prefix.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.)    [Abnibsa.] 

BAROMACI.     [Caesabomaous.] 

BARSAMPSE  (BofHrdffflni),  a  place  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  5)  as  being  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  Lat.  36°  15',  long.  72°  20'.  Bitter 
{Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  1000)  fixes  its  posiUon  S.E. 
of  Betham-maria  at  the  spot  where  the  Euphrates 
makes  a  bend  to  the  W.  opposite  to  the  caves  and 
ruins  of  El  Akatin.  The  name  is  Syrian,  and  has 
been  identified  as  Betli-Shemesh,  or  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  [E.B.J.] 

BARSITA.    [BoRsiPPA.] 

BARYGA'ZA,  BARYGAZE'NUS  SINUS.    [Ik- 

DIA.] 

BASA  or  BASAG,  a  place  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32), 
perhaps  identical  with  Ptolemy's  Abisa  or  Abissagi, 
a  city  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitae,  near  the 
Straits  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  ancient  site  Forster 
identifies  with  Abissa,  a  town  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Bassas,  between  Haimin 
and  Ras-al-Had,  under  the  Palheiros  Mountains, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  Didymi  montes  of  Pto- 
lemy.   (^ra6«»,vol.ii.  pp.182,  235.)     [G.W.I 

BASANITES  MONS  (Baaaylrou  \i$ov  l£pos, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  27),  farmed  a  portion  of  the  rocky 
boundary  of  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  east  It  lay 
about  lat.  23°  N.,  between  Syene  and  Berenice  on  the 
Red  Sea.  In  its  Immediate  neighbourhood  were  pro- 
bably the  Castra  Lapidariorum  of  the  Notitia  Imperii. 
The  stone  (Bckroyos),  fipom  which  the  mountain  de- 
rived its  name,  was  the  Lapis  Lydius  of  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  20.  §  22),  and  was  used  in  architecture  for 
cornices  of  buildings,  for  whetstones,  and  alfo  in  the 
assay  of  metals.  Geologists  doubt  whether  the  Ba* 
sanus  were  basalt  or  hornblende.         [W.  B.  D.] 

BASANTE,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  called  ad 
Basante  in  Peutinger.  Table,  whereas  in  several 
Itineraries  (^Ant.  p.  1 31, i7»er.  p. 563)  and  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  16.  §  8)  it  is  called  Bassiana  (Bcurafara.) 
Ruins  of  the  place  are  still  existing  near  the  village 
of  Dobrincze.  [L.  S.] 

BASHAN  (Bcur<£ir,  hauaanrts),  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  identical  with  Batanaea ;  but  aa  Bashan 
was  comprehended  in  the  country  called  Peraea  by 
Joeephns, — which  he  extends  ficvm  Machaerus  to 
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Pella,  and  even  north  of  that— (for  he  reckons 
Gadam  as  the  capital  of  Peraea,  B.  J.  iv.  7.  §  3), 
and  Peraea  is  dbtingnished  from  Batanaea  {AnL 
xvii.  13.  §  4,  B.  J,  iu.  3.  §  5),  they  are  certainly 
distinct  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Amurites  at  the 
period  of  the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  on  the  conquest  of  Og,  was  settled  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manaaseh.  (iSTumfr.  xxL  33—35,  xxxii.; 
Dwit  iii.  1—17.)  It  extended  from  the  brook 
Jabbok  (ZurAo)  to  Mount  Hermon  ((reW-€»*- 
Sheikh),  and  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  we  have  particuUr  mention  of  "  the  coontry 
of  Argob,"  —  afterwards  named  from  its  conqueror 
"  Bashan-havoth-Jair  "  (/J.  v.  13, 14),— and  Edrei, 
in  which  was  situated  the  royal  dty  Astaroth. 
{Deut.  I.  4,  Joih.  xiiL  12, 29—31.)  It  was  oele- 
brated  for  the  excellency  of  its  pastures;  and  the 
sheep  and  oxen  of  Bashan  were  proverbial.  (Dent. 
xxxii.  14;  Psal.  xxii.  12;  Ezek,  xxxix.  IS  \  A  mot, 
iv.  1.)    For  its  dvil  history  see  Pkraba.    [G.W.] 

BASIXLA  1.  {Batel,  or  jBdfc),  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Bdle,  is  first  mentioned  by  Ammiauus 
Marcelfinns  (xxx.  3),  who  speaks  of  a  fortress, 
Robur,  being  built  near  Basitia  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  L  A.D.  374.  After  the  ruin  of  Augubta 
Raniaoomm  iAvff*t%  Basilia  became  a  place  of 
importance,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is  named  Civilas 
Basiliensium.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineniies 
or  the  Table.  . 

2.  This  name  oocurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween Durocortorum  (^Rheimt),  and  Axaenna 
[Axxtemha],  and  the  distance  is  marked  x.  from 
Durocortorum  and  xii.  firom  Axuenna.  D'Anrille 
(^Notice)  makes  a  guess  at  its  position.     [G.  L 1 

BASl'LIA.  TheislandwhichPytheascaUedAba- 
lus,  Timaeus  called  Basilia.  (Plin.  xxxviL  7.  s.  1 1.) 
It  priduoed  amber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltia 
of  Pytheas  was  the  Basilia  of  Timaeos.  Zeuss  (p. 
270)  reasonably  suggests  that,  although  there  is  a 
confusion  in  the  geography  which  cannot  be  satis- 
foctorily  nnzavelled,  the  word  Basilia  is  the  name  of 
the  present  island  Oetel.    [Baltia  and  Meiitoxo- 

MON.]  [R-  G-  L'J 

BA'SILIS  (Biifl-iXis,  Baa-iXts  :  Eth,  BoffiXlTuO. 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  on  the 
Alpheius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arcwiian 
king  Cypselna,  and  containing  a  temple  of  the  Elea- 
sinian  Demeter.  It  is  identified  by  Kiepert  in  his 
map  with  the  Cypsela  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (v. 
33).  There  are  a  few  remains  of  Basilis  near  Ajr- 
paristia.  (Pans.  viii.  30.  §  5;  Athen.  p.  609,  e.; 
Steph.B.«.v.;  Leake,  ^orea,voLil  p.293;  Bom, 
iSeaien  mPeZo/Kmitef,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)    L^tfsku.] 

BASSAE.    [PHIGAUA.] 

BASSIANA.     [Basaittb.] 

BASTA,  a  town  of  Calabria,  described  by  Plmj 
(ill  11.  s.  16)  as  situated  between  Hydruntam  and 
the  lapygian  Promontory.  Ita  name  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  litUe  village  of  VasU  nidax  PitggiardOj 
abont  10  roUea  SW.  of  Otraato,  and  19  firom  the 
Capo  deOa  Leuca  (the  lapygian  Pn«nantary> 
Galateo,  a  local  topographer  of  the  16th  centojy, 
speaks  of  the  remams  of  the  ancient  city  as  mbie 
in  his  time;  while  without  the  walls  were  nunerons 
sepulchres,  in  which  wera  discovered  vases,  arins, 
and  other  objects  of  bronie,  as  well  aa  an  inscnptioor 
curioua  aa  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  rehcs 
of  the  Mesaapian  dialect  (Galateo,  do  SU^I(99- 
giae,  pp.  96, 97 ;  Romanelli,  voL  ii.  pi  30, 31 ;  Grottr, 
Inocr.  pp.  146-5 ;  Mommsen,  Untor  Italitckm  -Wa- 
UkU,  p.  52—56.) 
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Tbe  BASfrBBBiHX  cf  PUny,  mentioiied  by  him 
sh«t]y  aftennHrds  amcqg  the  *^  Galalwonim  Mcdlier- 
irnDd,**  nnist  certainly  be  the  inhabitants  of  Baata, 
though  the  ethnic  fonn  is  cmioos.        [E.  BL  B.] 

BASTABMAE  (Batrrdimu)  or  BASTEBNAE 
(BovT^Mu),  one  of  the  DMst  pcfwerfnl  tribes  of  Sar- 
matia  Enropaea,  first  became  known  to  the  Bo- 
mans  in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Penwos,  kings  of 
MaecdooUy  to  the  latter  of  whom  they  ftimished 
20,000  meroenaries.  Vaxioos  aoooonts  were  given  of 
thdo"  origin;  bat  they  were  genenUIy  sappoeed  to  be 
of  the  Gennan  race.  Their  fiist  settlements  in  Sar- 
maiuk  seem  to  hare  been  in  the  highlands  between 
tbe  J%ei$t  and  JforcA,  whence  they  pressed  forward 
to  the  lower  Danube,  as  fitf  as  its  month,  where  a 
portion  of  the  people,  settling  in  the  island  of  Pbuce, 
obtained  the  name  of  pEUcm.  They  also  extended 
to  tlie  S.  ade  of  the  Dannbe,  where  they  made  pre- 
datory incorBons  into  Thrace,  and  engaged  in  war 
with  the  goremon  of  the  Boman  province  of  Msce- 
donia.  They  were  driven  back  across  the  Danube 
bjftLCra3iii8,in]i.o.  30.  In  the  later  geographers 
we  find  them  settled  between  the  Tyras  (^IhUetter) 
and  Botysthenes  (Dnisper),  the  Peacini  remaining 
at  the  month  of  the  Danube.  Other  tribes  of  them 
are  mentkmed  under  the  names  of  Atmoni  and  Si- 
dooea.  They  were  a  wild  people,  remarkable  for 
their  stature  and  their  oonrsge.  They  lived  entirely 
by  war;  and  carried  their  women  and  children  with 
them  on  waggons.  Their  m«n  force  was  their  ca- 
valry, supported  by  a  light  infantiy,  trained  to  keep 
up,  even  at  full  speed,  vdth  the  horsemen,  each  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  one  of  these  fbot-soldiers 
(Tap«tf^nfr)«  Their  government  was  regaL  (Po- 
lyb.  xxvi.  9 ;  Stiab.  u.  pp.  93, 118,  vi.  pp.  291, 294, 
vii.  pw  305,  et  seq. ;  Scymn.  Fr.  50;  Memnon,  29; 
Apptan,  Miikr.  69,  71,  de  Rth.  Maced,  16 ;  Dion 
Cass,  zxziv.  17, 11. 23,  et  seq. ;  Pint  Aetn.  Paul,  12 ; 
Liv.  xL  5,  57,  et  seq.,  xliv.  26,  et  seq.;  Tac.  Ann. 
iL  65,  G^rm.  46  ;  Justin,  xzzii.  3 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 

25;  PtoL  uL  5. 1 19 ;  and  many  (rfher  passages  of 
ancient  writen;  ukeit,  Georg.  d,  Griech,  «.  Bam. 
roL  m.  pt.  2,  pp.  427,  428.)  [P.  S.] 

BASTETAia,  BASTITA'NI,  BASTUXI  (Baa. 
nfTowoly  Baarnaafoi,  BoorovAoi),  according  to 
Sbraho,  were  a  people  of  Hispania  Baetica,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  &  coast,  from  Caipe  on  the  W.  to 
Barea  on  the  E.,  which  was  called  from  them  Bas- 
TETjuciA  (BaoTi|T<via).  They  also  extended  inland, 
oo  the  £.,  along  H  Orospeda.  But  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes the  Bastnli  from  the  Bastetani,  placing 
the  latter  E.  of  the  former,  as  fiu:  as  the  bonders  ^ 
the  Obbtajii,  and  extending  the  Bastuli  W.  as  fiir 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  They  werea  mixed  race, 
partly  Iberian  and  partly  Phoenician,  and  hence 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  them  as  BcurroiiAoi  ol  KoAovfccrol 
Iloavf,  uid  Appan  calls  them  'BXaoro^ivucti 
iffisp.  56).  (Strab.  iii  pp.  139,  155,  156,  162; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ;  PUn.  iii.  1.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §§  6,  9; 
l}kert,voLu.pt  l,pp.d08,309,315,406).    [P.S.] 

BA'STIA.     [MBirrBSA  Bastia.] 

BATA  (Bdh-o),  a  village  snd  harbour  in  Sarmatia 
Aaa^tia,  on  the  Kuxme,  400  stadia  &  of  Sinda,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Psychrus.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  496;  PtoL  v.  9.  §  8.)  [P.  S.] 

BATANA.    [EcBATAifA.] 

BATANAEA  (Barara/a),  a  district  to  the  K£. 
of  Palestine,  situated  between  Gaulonitis  (which 
bomided  Galilee  on  the  east,  and  extended  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan)  and 
Itnrsea  or  Aunuiitis,  havuig  Tracbonitis  on  the 
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north.  (Beland,  JkUae$t.  p.  108.)  It  was  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Augustus 
(Joseph.  AnL  xv.  10.  §  1),  and  afterwards  compre- 
hended with  Ituaea  (or  Anlonitis)  and  Trachonitls, 
in  the  tetrarchy  ck  Philip  (xvii.  13.  §  4;  comp.  SL 
Luke,  iii  1 ;  Behmd,  pp.  108,  202.)  It  is  reckoned 
to  Syria  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  25).  [G.  W.] 

BATAVA  CASTRA  (iVuson),  also  called  BaU. 
vinum  oppidnm,  a  town  or  rather  a  fovt  in  Yinde- 
lida,  at  the  point  where  the  Aenns  flows  into  the 
Danube,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Bolodurum.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  &ct  that  the  ninth  Bata- 
vian  cohort  was  stationed  there.  (Eugipp.  Ft'C 
SefMT.  22.  and  27;  NotU.  Jmper,)  [L.  S.] 

BA'TAVI,  or  BATATI  (BoroiH»(,  Bcrraouoi), 
fer  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  pronounced  the  name 
both  ways  (Juven.  viii.  51 ;  Lncan,  L  431),  a  people 
who  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  (A  G,  iv.  10). 
The  name  is  also  written  Vatavi  in  some  MSS.  of 
Caesar;  and  there  are  other  varieties  of  the  name. 
The  Batavi  were  a  brsnch,  or  nart  of  the  Chatti,  a 
Gennan  people,  who  left  Uieir  nome  in  consequence 
of  domestic  broils,  and  occupied  an  idand  in  the 
Bhine,  where  they  became  included  in  the  Roman 
Eminrs,  though  they  paid  the  Bomans  no  taxes,  and 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ground  by  the  PubKcani: 
they  were  only  used  as  soldieis.  (Tac.  Gtrm,  i.  29, 
Hist  iv.  12.)  They  occupied  thu  island  in  Caesar's 
time,  B.  o.  55,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  they 
had  been  there.  The  Batavi  were  good  horsemen, 
and  were  employed  as  cavalry  by  the  Bonuuis  in 
their  campaigns  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  Britain 
(Tac.  Hiii.  iv.  12),  and  also  as  infantry  {Agric,  36). 
In  the  time  of  Vitellius  (a.d.  69)  Claudius  Civiiis, 
a  Batavian  chief,  who,  or  one  of  his  ancesitorB,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  name,  had  obtained  the  title 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Romans. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Batavi  were  reduced  to  submission.  (Tac.  Mist  iv. 
12—37;  54—79,  v.  14—26.)  But  as  we  learn 
from  the  pasvige  of  Tacitus  alresdy  cited  (  Crerm.29X 
they  remained  free  from  the  visits  of  the  Roman  tax. 
gatherer;  and  they  had  the  sounding  title  of  brothers 
and  frienids  of  the  Roman  people.  Batavian  cavalry 
are  mentioned  as  employed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  they  swam  the  Dannbe  in  full  armour  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  9 ;  and  note  in  the  edition  of  Reiniarus, 
p.  1482).  During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
Batavi  were  often  stationed  in  the  ishmd. 

The  Batavi  were  employed  in  the  Roman  armies 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  sera;  and  they  are  menticmed  on  one 
occainon  as  being  in  garrison  at  Sinnium  in  Pan- 
ncMiia.  (Zosim.  iii.  35.) 

The  Batavi  were  men  of  large  sixe  (Tac.  Eist 
iv.  14,  V.  18),  with  light  or  red  hair  (Martial,  xiv. 
176;  Aurioomus  Batavus,  SiL  iii.  608). 

The  Batavi  were  included  within  the  limits  of 
Galliopto  Gallia  is  defined  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10), 
who  makes  the  Bhine  its  eastern  boundary  from  its 
source  in  the  Alps  to  its  outlet  in  the  Ocean.  The 
names  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of  their  settle- 
ment appear  to  show  that  this  country  was  originally 
Gallic.  The  Batavi  occupied  an  island  (Insula  Ba^ 
tavorum,  Caesar,  B.  G,  iv.  10).  Caesar  was  in- 
formed, for  he  only  knew  it  by  hearsay,  that  the 
Moea  received  a  branch  from  the  Rhine;  this  branch 
was  called  Vahalis,  or  Vacalus,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  of  Caesar,  now  the  WaaL  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he 
describe  the  **  Insula  Batavorum,"  appears  to  be 
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that  the  island  of  the  Batavi  was  formed  by  the 
W(ud^  or  the  branch  from  the  Rhine,  the  Moea,  and 
the  mam  stream  of  the  Bhine,  so  that  the  Ocean 
would  bound  the  island  on  the  west;  but  this  is  not 
what  he  sajs,  according  to  some  texts  (see  Schnei- 
der's Cauar^  iv.  p.  326).  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  6)  de- 
scribes the  Rhine  as  dividing  into  two  streams  at 
the  point  where  the  Batavian  territory  begins  (apud 
principium  agri  Batavi),  and  continnlng  its  rapid 
course,  under  the  same  name,  to  the  Ocean.  The 
stream  on  the  Gallic  side,  which  is  wider  and  less 
rapid,  receives  from  the  natives  the  name  Vahalis, 
which  name  is  soon  changed  to  that  of  Mesa,  by 
the  outlet  of  which  river  it  enters  tiie  same 
Ocean  as  the  Rhine  — We  may  infer  from  this 
passage  that  Tacitus  conceived  the  island  as 
formed  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
other  branch  called  the  Vahalis,  which  flows  into  the 
Mosa,  by  the  course  of  the  Mosa  to  the  sea,  after  it 
had  received  the  Vahalis,  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the 
west  And  the  interpretati<m,  which  is  Hho  true 
meaning  of  his  words,  is  confirmed  by  another 
passage  {HitL  iv.  12),  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Ocean  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  island 
(a  fronte).  t*liny  (iv.  15)  makes  the  Insula  Bata- 
vorum  nearly  100  M.  P.  in  length,  which  is  about 
the  distance  from  the  fort  of  Sd^nkauchcaiz^  where 
the  first  separation  of  the  Rhine  takes  place,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maaa,  This  fort  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  fort  named  Herispick,  which  place,  as  we 
learn  from  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  was  at  that 
time  the  point  of  separation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal, 
which  are  described  as  surrounding  the  *'  Provinda 
Batua."  (Walckenaer,  Giog.  &c,  voL  i.  p.  493.) 
The  result  of  all  these  authorities  appears  to  be  that 
the  isUnd  was  formed  by  the  bifdrcation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  northern  branch  of  which  enters  the  sea 
at  Eatwyck,  a  few  miles  north  of  Leyden,  by  the 
Waal,  and  the  course  of  the  Maas  after  it  has  re- 
ceived the  Waal,  and  by  the  sea.  The  Waal  seems 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  the 
place  of  its  junction  with  the  Maas  may  have  varied. 
Walckenaer,  following  Oudendorp*s  text,  endeavours 
to  explain  the  passage  in  Caesar,  who,  according  to 
that  text,  says  that  the  "  Mosa  ....  having  received 
a  portion  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  called  Vahalis,  and 
makes  the  Insula  Batavorum,  flows  into  the  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  further  firom  the  Ocean  than  Ixxx. 
M.  P.,  that  it  passes  into  the  Rhenua.*  But  Walcke- 
naer's  attempt  is  a  Allure,  and  he  helps  it  out  by 
slightly  altering  Oudendorp*s  text,  which  he  pro. 
fewed  to  follow.  Though  Caesar's  text  is  uncertain, 
it  is  hardly  uncertain  what  he  means  to  say. 

The  first  writer  who  calls  this  island  Batavia  is 
Zosimus  (iii.  6),  and  he  says  that  in  the  time  uf 
Constantius  (a.  d.  358),  this  island,  which  was 
once  Roman,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Salii,  who 
were  Franks.  Batavia  was  no  doubt  the  genuine 
name,  which  is  preserved  in  Betuwe^  the  mum  of  a 
district  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Waal.  The  Canninefates,  or  Canninefiitcs  (Plin. 
iv.  15;  Tac.  HigL  iv.  15),  a  people  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Batavi,  also  occupied  the  island,  and  as 
the  Batavi  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  part,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Cannlne&tes  occupied  the 
western  part  The  Canninefates  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Veil.  Pat  ii. 
105.)  The  chief  place  was  Lugdunum  {Leyden). 
This  name,  Lugdunum,  is  Celtic  as  well  as  Ba- 
tavodurum,  the  other  chief  town  of  the  island, 
which  oonfirms  the  supposition  that  Uie  Celtic  nation  | 
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originally  extended  as  fax  north  as  the  month  and 
lower  oourso  of  the  Rhine;  and  Tadtus  {HisL 
iv.  12)  states  this  distinctly.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
(Tac  Ann.  x.  20)  the  Roman  commander  Corbulo, 
who  was  in  the  island,  employed  his  soldiers  who 
had  nothing  to  do,  in  digging  a  canal  to  unite  the 
Rhme  and  the  Maas.  It  was  23  M.  P.  in  length, 
or  170  stadia  according  to  Dion  Cassins  (Ix.  30). 
It  ran  from  Lugdunum  past  Ddfi  to  the  Maas 
below  Rotterdam^  and  entered  the  Man  at  or  near 
Vlaandingen.  A  Roman  road  ran  fVom  Leffdnk 
through  Trajectum  {Vtmdt£)  to  Buvginatio,  ap- 
parently a  word  that  contains  the  Teutonic  element, 
hwrg;  and  the  site  of  Burginatio  seems  to  be  that  of 
Schenken-schanz.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVODUHUM,  a  pUce  on  the  Rhine  (Tac. 
HitL  V.  20),  where  the  Romans  had  a  legion,  the 
Secunda,  during  the  war  with  Civilis.  The  name 
Batavo-dur,  um  means  a  Batavian  place  on  a 
stream.  The  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  what 
was  called  Dorestade  in  the  middle  ages,  and  now 
Wyck-te-Durttede^  which  is  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Leek  and  the  Kromme  Rhyn,  a  position  which  is 
consistent  with  the  attempt  of  the  German  auxiliaries 
of  Civilis  to  destroy  a  bridge  at  Batavodnrum,  if  we 
suppose  that  they  came  from  the  German  or  north 
side  of  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  Batavodnrum  at  Noviomagus,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Nymegen^  in  favour  of  which  some- 
thing may  be  said.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVO'RUM  INSULA.    [Batavi.] 

BATAVOTtUM  OTPIDUM,  is  menUoned  in 
Tacitus  {HitL  r.  19),  as  it  stands  in  most  texts. 
Civilis,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Vetera, 
and  not  being  able  to  defend  the  "  Batavorum  Op* 
pidnm"  retreated  into  the  Batavorum  Insnla.  If 
Nymegen  were  Batavodnrum,  the  Batavorum  Op* 
ptdum  and  Batavodnrum  might  be  Uie  same  place. 
If  we  itjad  in  Tacitus  {HUL  r.  19)  "  Oppida  Bata- 
vorum," as  one  MS.  at  least  has,  there  must  have 
been  Batavian  towns  out  of  the  Insula  as  well  as 
in  it ;  and  this  may  be  so,  as  Lipdus  contends,  and 
cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  Tadtos  (J7tft  iv.  12). 
Batenbnrffj  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and 
nearly  due  west  of  Nymegen,  will  suit  veiy  well  the 
position  of  the  Oppidum  Batavorum,  so  far  as  the 
events  mentioned  in  Tacitus  show ;  and  in  this  case 
also  we  have  a  Batavian  town  which  is  not  within 
the  Insula.  [G.  L.] 

BATfllNUS,  a  river  of  Dalmatia  in  Illyricum, 
the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  (Veil  Pat  ii.  1 1  *•) 

BATHOS  (Bd$os),  a  place  of  Arcadia  in  the  dis- 
trict Parrhasia,  between  Trapezus  and  Basilis.  Near 
to  a  neighbouring  fountain  called  Olympias  ftre  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  ground.  In  the  ravine,  which 
Pausanias  indicates  by  the  name  hatkotj  the  earth 
burnt  for  several  years  about  30  or  40  yean  ago,  bat 
without  any  flames.  (Pans.  viii.  29.  §  I ;  R^ 
ReUen  in  Pehponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

BATEVNIAS  (Bo^wor),  *  river  in  Thiace, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Propontis  not  fu  fmn 
Byzantium.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Ptd.  iii.  11.  §  6.) 
This  river  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  called 
Bathyrsus  by  Theophanes  (vol.  v.  p.  340,  ed.  Bonn), 
and  Bithyas  by  Appian  {Mithrii.  1).       [L.  S.] 

P ATHYS  (Botfvs),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  75  stadia  north  of  the  Acampsis  (Arr. 
p.  7),  and  of  course  between  that  river  and  the 
Phasis.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ri.  4), 
who  places  only  one  stream  between  it  and  the 
Phasis.  [G.  L.] 
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BATHTS  PORTUS.  [Auus.] 

BATLAE  (Betrfof),  a  town  of  ThesprotU  in 
Epeims,  mentioned  akmg  with  Elateia,  and  situated 
m  the  interior  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pandosia. 
(Strab.  Til.  p.  324;  Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocrat  a.  v. 
'EAiC-rcia ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  tqI.  iv.  p.  74.) 

BATIA'NA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  pUced  in 
the  Table  between  Acunom  (^iicone)  and  Valentia 
(  ValeBtoe).  It  appears  in  the  geographer  of  Ravenna, 
nnder  the  name  Vatuina.  D'Anviite  fixes  the  posi- 
tion at  BaiZf  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhone;  but 
Walckenaer  (^G^og.  &c ,  vol.  ii.  p.  204)  places  it 
eppoeile  to  Baix,  at  a  place  named  Bca%e»y  which  Is 
the  same  name  as  the  Vancianis  of  the  Jerusalem 
iLin.  Probablj  there  was  a  road  on  both  ades  of 
the  river  between  Valentia  and  Acunom.      [G.  L.] 

BATrNI  (BarctvoQ,  a  German  tribe,  which 
Ptolemx  (iL  11.  §  20)  phues  between  Modnt  Sndeta 
and  AseiborgiuB.  Some  believe  the  Batini  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Butones,  who,  together  with 
other  tribes,  were  subdued  by  Maroboduns.  (Strab. 
Tii.  p.  290,  where  however  Cramer  reads  Po^wu'es.) 
Modem  writers  connect  the  names  Budissin  or 
Budia  with  the  ancient  Batini.  (See  Kruse,  Bu- 
(^OT^tf,  p.  113.)  [L.  S.] 

BATINUS,  a  river  of  Picenum,  mentioned  onlj 
bf  Plinj  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  places  it  between  the 
Vomanos  {Vomano),  and  the  Truentus  {Tronto), 
There  can  be  little  donbt  that  it  was  the  river  now 
called  the  Tordmo^  which  flows  by  Teramo  (In- 
ieramna),  and  enters  the  Adriatic  near  Giidia 
Kuova.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BATNAE  (B^TVOi:  Etk  Barvatos).   1.  A  town 
of  Osroene.     This  name  of  Sjriac  origin  is  found  in 
the  Arabic,  and  means  a  place  in  a  valley  where 
waters  meet.    (Milman,  note  on  Gibhofis  DecL  and 
FaH,  voL  iv.  p.  144;  St.  Martin,  note  on  Le  Beau, 
vel.  iii.  n.  56.)    Aooording  to  Amm.  Marcellinus 
(xiv.  3. 1  3)  it  was  a  municipal  town  in  the  district 
of  Anthemuna,  buflt  by  the  Macedonians  at  a  little 
distanoe  from  the  Euphrates.   Many  opulent  traders 
raided  here,  and  during  the  month  of  September  a 
IaT]|^  fair  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  mer- 
chants from  India  and  China.    Dion  Cassias  men- 
tions that  TiBjan,  after  his  capture  of  Batnae  and 
Kisihis,  assumed  the  name  of  Parthicns.  At  Batnae 
it  is  recorded  that  the  emperor  Julian  met  with  one 
of  those  disastrous  presages  which  had  so  much 
influence  upon  him.    (Amm.  Marc,  xziii.  2.)   Zo- 
sinras  (liL  12)  merely  mentions  his  march  from  it 
to  Carrhae.     Prooopius  {B,  P.  ii.  12)  describes  it 
as  a  small  and  unimportant  town  at  about  a  day*s 
jouniey  firam  Edessa,  which  was  easily  taken  by 
Chosroes.     Justinian  afterwards  fortified  it,  and  it 
became  a  phioe  of  some  consideration.    (Procop.  De 
Aedif.  xiL  8.)    The  Syrian  Christians  called  this 
city  Batna  Sarugi,  or  Batna  in  Sarugo.  (Assemanni, 
BikL  OrienL  voL  L  pu  285.)    Afterwards  the  name 
of  Batnae  seems  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Sarug; 
and  onder  that  title  its  later  history  is  fully  given 
in  Asiiemann  {Bibliotheca  Orientaiui).  In  the  Peu- 
tinger  Tables  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Batnis, 
betw^n  Thiar  (Deoera)  and  Charris  (Carrhae),  and 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  it  at  10  >L  P.  finom 
Edessa;  the  unintelligible  affix  of  "  Mari  "  to  the 
name  being,  according  to  Wesseling,  an  abbreviation 
of  "  Municipium.''      This  place  is  mentioned  also 
by  Uierocles.     Colonel  Chesney  speaks  of  remains 
of  this  dty,  and  describes  two  colossal  unfinished 
lioas  at  Atdan  Tdgh,  aboat  8  miles  S.  of  Batnae,  as  of 
peculiar  interest.     (JSapedL  Eujp^rat.  vol  i.  p.  114.) 
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The  ruins  of  which  Lord  Pollmgton  {Journal 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  451)  speaks  as  being  on  the 
road  from  Edu8a  to  Bir,  are  conjectured  by  Ritter 
to  belong  to  this  place.  {Erdkumde,  Td.  xi.  p. 
282.) 

2.  A  village  of  Syria,  which  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  the  city  of  the  same  name  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates;  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  was  situated  between  Beroea  and  Hiera- 
polls,  54  M.  P.  fi:om  the  former,  and  21  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  the  Peutinger  Tables,  18  M.  P.  frum 
the  latter.  It  is  to  this  place  that  the  well-known 
description  of  Julian,  Bapiapuchv  tvofxa  rovro,  x»- 
piop  i<n\y  *'EK\yivac6v  {Epist,  27),  applies.  Tlie 
emperor  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  grove  of  cy- 
presses, and  prefers  it  to  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus. 
Abtilfedd  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  192)  speaks  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner to  justify  these  praises.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BATRASABBES  (or  Batrasaves),  a  town  of  the 
Omani  (now  Omim)  in  Arabia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  near  to  Cape  Mussendom  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32),  identical  in  situation  with  the  Black 
Mountains  and  Cape  of  Asabi,  and  still  marked  by  a 
town  and  district  named  Sabee,  close  to  C.  Mussen- 
dom.    (Forster,  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  225.)    [G.  W.] 

BATULUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  {Aen.  vii.  739)  in  conjunction  with  Ruinie 
and  Celenna;  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  566), 
who  associates  it  with  Macrae  and  Bovianum.  The 
latter  author  clearly  regards  it  as  a  Sanmite  dty; 
but  Virgil  seems  to  be  enumerating  only  places 
which  adjoined  the  Campanian  plain,  and  Servins 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  calls  both  Rufrae  and 
Batulum  '^  castella  Campaniae,  a  Samnitibaa  con- 
dita."  The  name  is  not  menticmed  by  any  other 
author,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.   [E.  H.  B.] 

BAUDOBRICA  is  placed  in  the  Table,  where 
it  is  named  Bontobrice,  above  Cmifiaentes  {Coblenz) 
at  tlie  junction  of  the  BMne  and  Mo»el.  The 
Notitia  places  it  between  Coblenz  and  Bingen,  It 
is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  under  the 
name  of  Baudobrica;  but  it  is  erroneously  placed 
between  Antunnacnm  {AndemacfC)  and  Bonn.  The 
distances  in  the  Table  and  the  column  of  Tongem, 
where  it  is  named  Bondobrica,  fix  the  site  at  Bop- 
part,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween ObenoeHA  and  CobUm.  The  name  Boppari 
Is  the  same  as  the  name  Bobardia,  which  occurs  in 
mediaeval  documents.  [G.  L.] 

BAULI  (Bcn/Aoi),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, between  Baiae  and  Cape  Misenum.  It  was 
merely  an  obscure  viUage  before  it  became,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  Baiae,  a  place  of  resort 
for  wealtiiy  Romans;  but  late  writen  absurdly  de- 
rived its  name  from  Boaulia  (Boai^Aia),  and  pre- 
tended that  Hercules  stabled  his  oxen  there;  whence 
Silius  ItaUcus  calls  it  "  Heroulei  Bauli."  (xii.  156 ; 
Serv.  adAen,  vL  107;  Symmach.  Ep.  i.  1.)  The 
orator  H(»rten8ius  had  a  villa  here  with  some  re- 
markable fish-ponds,  which  were  the  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries;  they  afterwards  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus.  (Varr. 
R.  R.  iii.  17 ;  Plm.  iz.  55.  s.  81.)  It  is  in  this 
villa  that  Cicero  Uys  the  scene  of  Ids  supposed  dia- 
logue with  Catulus  and  Lucullus,  which  forms  the 
second  book  of  the  Academics.  (Cic.  Aa»d,  ii.  3, 
40.)  Nero  afterwards  had  a  villa  here,  where 
Agrippina  landed,  and  was  received  by  him  just  be- 
fore he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Dion  Cas- 
sias represents  it  as  the  actual  scene  of  her  murder, 
but,  from  the  more  detailed  narrative  of  Tacitus,  it 
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appears  that  abe  proceeded  firom  thence  to  Baiae, 
and  there  embarked  with  the  view  of  retamiiig  to 
Bauli;  and  when  the  attempt  to  drown  her  on  the 
passage  failed,  took  refiige  in  her  own  villa  near  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  where  she  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
(Tac  Ann.  ziv.  4 — 6;  Suet.  Ner,  34;  Dion  Cass. 
1x1.  13;  Mart.  iv.  63.)  We  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Sjmmaohua  that  BauU  had  lost  nothing  of  its  plea- 
santness, and  was  still  occupied  by  namerons  villas, 
as  late  as  the  rrign  of  Theodosius ;  bat  we  have  no 
sabseqaoit  account  of  it.  The  modem  vilUge  of 
Bacolo  stands  on  a  ridge  of  hill  at  some  height  above 
the  sea,  but  it  is  evident,  both  from  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italicus,  "  ipso  in  litore  "  {t  c),  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  that  the  ancient  Bauli  was 
close  to  the  sea -shore;  the  range  of  villas  probably 
joining  those  of  Baiae,  so  that  the  two  names  are 
not  unfrequently  interchanged.  There  still  exist  on 
the  shore  extensive  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  every  appearance  of  having 
belonged  to  the  palace-like  villas  in  question.  Ad- 
joining these  are  a  number  of  artificial  grottoes  or 
galleries,  commonly  called  Le  Cento  CamereUe, 
opening  out  to  the  sea;  the  precise  object  of  which 
is  unknown,  but'which  were  doubtless  connected 
with  some  of  tlie  villas  here.  On  the  hill  above  is 
an  immense  subterranean  and  vaulted  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water;  probably 
designed  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet  at  Misenunu  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
and  is  commonly  called  La  Piscina  MirabHe.  (Eu- 
stace's Class.  TouTf  voL  iL  p.  417 ;  BomaneUi,  vol. 
iiL  p.  510.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BAUTAE  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  on  a 
road  from  Darantasia  ^Mcutiers  en  Tarentaise)  to 
Geneva.  D'Anville  fixes  Bautae  at  Vieux  Annecgj 
a  little  distance  north  of  the  town  of  Annecy  in 
Savojf,  [G.  L.] 

BAUTES,  BAUTIS,  or  BAUTISUS  (Ba{trns, 
BauTiaosi  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  lUver),  one  of  the 
two  chief  rivers  of  Sbrica,  ri^ng,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, from  three  sources,  one  in  the  Casii  M.,  another 
in  the  Ottooorras  M.,  and  a  third  in  the  Emodi  M. ; 
and  flowing  into  the  country  of  the  Sinae.  (Ptol.  vi. 
16.  §  3;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiiL  6.)  The  three  sources 
of  Ptolemy  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty. [P.  S.] 

BAUZANUM  (Boizen)j  a  town  in'Bhaetia. 
(Paul.  Diac  v.  36.) 

BAVO  (Plin.  iiu  26.  s.  30),  or  BOA  (Cod. 
Theod.  16.  tit.  5.  a.  53 ;  also  Boae,  Amm.  Marc, 
xxii.  3;  Boia,  AnL  Itin,  p.  523,  Wess. :  Btta),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  in  Ulyricum,  used 
as  a  place  of  banishmmt  under  the  emperors. 

BAZl'BA  (ra  BdCtpa)  or  BEZPRA,  a  fort  of  the 
Assaceni,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Paropamisus,  taken 
by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iv.  27, 28 ;  Curt  viii.  10.  §  2.)  It  is  usually 
identified  with  Bajore  or  Bithore^  NW.  of  Peshanoer; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
Bite.  [P.  S.] 

BAZIUM  (bdCtov  AxfMP,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  8),  a  pro- 
montory which  fbiined  the  southern  extremity  of  Foul 
Bay  (Sinus  Immundus),  and  appears  to  be  the 
modem  Has  el  Naschef.  It  was  in  lat  24^  5'  N., 
in  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  and  was  the  northernmost 
jNTojeclion  of  Aethiopia  Proper  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BEATIA  (/fwcr.),  BU'TIA  (BioWo,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  9),  or  VIA'TIA  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  city  of  the  Ore- 
tani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  frcnatier  of  Bae- 
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tiea:  now  Baezaf  on  the  upper  Chtadalqwcir.  (Flai^ 
vii.  p.  97 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pi.  1.  p.  408.)         [P.  S.] 

BE'BII  MONTES.    [Illyiucum.] 

BEBBY'CES  (B^^pvjccr,  their  country  Be 
fipuKia).  1.  A  nation  on  the  Pontus  in  Am. 
StophanuB  (s.  v.  Bwryaioi)  also  mentions  the  Bjs- 
naei  as  a  tribe  of  Bebryces.  Strabo  (p.  295) 
supposes  the  Bebryces  to  have  been  of  ThnciaD 
stock,  and  that  their  first  place  of  settlement  in  Asia 
was  M^a.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (805;  and  see 
the  commentary  of  Eustathius)  places  the  Bebrjces 
where  the  river  Cius  enters  the  Propontis,  that  is, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Cius.  Eratosthenes  (Plin.  v.  30) 
enumerates  the  Bebryces  among  the  Asiatic  nations 
that  had  perished.  In  &ct,  the  Bebryces  belooj^  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  [G.  L] 

2.  An  Iberian  people,  regarded  as  aboriginal, 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were 
wild  and  uncivilized,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  (Avion.  Or.  MariL  4S5 ; 
SiL  Itol.  iiL  420 — 443,  zv.  494 ;  TseU.  ad  Lgcoj^. 
516,  1305;  Zonar.  viiL  21 ;  Humboldt,  dk  Urbe- 
wohner  Hispaniens^  p.  94.)  [P.  &] 

BECHEIRES  (B^x«<P«'t  B^x«<fwO»  ^  barbaroos 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  (ApolL  Bhod.  ii. 
396,  1246;  Dionys.  Perieg.  765),  mentioDed  with 
the  Macrones,  and  as  east  of  the  Macrones.  Scjhx, 
following  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  names  the 
Becheires,  and  then  the  Macrooephali,  supposed  by 
Cramer  to  be  the  Macrones;  but  PUny  (vi.3)  dis- 
tinguishes the  Macrones  and  MacrocephaU.  Pliny's 
enumeration  of  names  often  rather  confuses  than 
helps  us;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places 
the  Becheires.  But  we  might  infer  from  Pliny  and 
Mela  (i.  19)  that  they  were  west  of  Trapezus,  and 
east  of  the  Thcrmodon.  [G.  L.] 

BEDA,  a  position  placed  on  the  road  between 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (TVwr)  and  Cologne,  12  Gallic 
leagues  from  Trier.  It  appears  to  be  a  place  called 
Bidburg.  The  name  Pagus  Bedensis  occiurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  division  made  a.d.  870  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Lothaire  between  his  brothers  Louis  the  Ger> 
man  and  Charles  the  Bald.  [G.  L.] 

BEDAIUM  or  BIDAIUM  (BdBoucor),  a  town  in 
Noricum.  (Ptol  iL  14.  §  3;  Itin.  AnL  pp.  236, 
257,  258;  Tab.  Pouting.)  Modem  geographers 
identify  it  with  BanUntrg  or  with  Bvrghausen  near 
the  pdnt  where  the  Salzach  flows  into  the  Danube. 
(Comp.  Orelli,  InscripL  No.  1694,  where  a  god 
Bedaius  is  mentioned,  who  was  probably  worshipped 
at  Bedaium.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDBIACUM  or  BEBRIACUM  rthe  oithographj 
of  the  name  is  very  uncertain,  but  uie  best  MSS.  of 
Tacitus  give  the  first  form:  BrfiptoKd^f  Joseph.; 
BrtTpuuc6vj  Pint:  Eth.  Bedriacensis),  a  village  or 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sltoated  be- 
tween Verona  and  Cremona.  Though  in  itself  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  not  mentioned  by  anj  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  was  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  two  important  and  decisive  battles,  the  fi»t 
in  A.  D.  69,  between  the  generals  of  ViteUins,  Cae- 
cina  and  Fabius  Valens,  uid  those  of  Otho ;  which 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former:  the 
second,  only  a  few  months  later,  in  which  the  Vi- 
tellian  generals  were  defeated  in  their  turn  bj 
Antonius  Primus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian.  But 
the  former  battle,  fimn  its  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Otho.  obtained  the  gnatnk 
note,  arid  is  generally  meant  when  the  **  pQ^ 
Bedriacensis"  is  mentioned.  Neither  of  the  two 
actions  was,  however,  in  &ct,  fought  at,  or  dose  io, 
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Bedxmcinn,  but  on  the  road  ficom  tlienco  to  Creihans, 
ind  coDsiderablj  nearer  to  the  latter  city :  the  as- 
sailing army  having,  in  both  instanceB,  advanced 
from  Bedriactmu  (Tac  BitL  n.  23,  39^44,  49, 
iii.  15,  20—25,  27  ;  Plut  Otho,  8,  11—13;  Jo- 
seph.  B.  J.  VT.  9.  §  9 ;  Suet.  Otk,  9 ;  Entxop.  viL 
17;  Vict.  EpiL  7;  Jnv.  iL  106,  and  SchoL  ad  loc.} 
The  poation  of  Bedriacum  has  been  the  enbject  of 
mnch  oontroversj.  From  the  detailed  narrative  of 
Tatittis  ire  learn  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  from 
Verooa  to  Cxemooa;  while  the  Tabola  places  Be- 
kriaoo  (evidently  a  mere  cormption  of  Bebriaoo) 
on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Mantoa,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.  P.  irom  the  former  city.  This  distance 
cmnddeB  exactly  with  a  jtoSaat  on  the  modem  road 
6om  Cremona  to  Mantoa,  about  2  miles  E.  of 
&  Lorenzo  Guatzone^  the  same  distance  NW.  of 
Bcaoh,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Calvatonej  from 
whence  a  perfectly  direct  line  of  road  (now  aban- 
doned, but  probably  that  of  the  Roman  rood)  leads 
by  Goito  to  Verooa.  If  this  positicm  be  correct 
Bedriacum  was  situated  just  at  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  roads  fhm  Cremona,  one  of  which 
appean  from  Tacitus  {EitL  iii.  21)  to  have  been 
called  the  Via  Postumia.  Cluverius  placed  Be- 
driacum at  CatmetOf  a  small  town  on  the  Offlio 
(OlHus)  a  few  miles  NW.  of  the  place  just  suggested : 
l^umert  fixes  it  at  &  Lorenzo  Guazzone :  D'Anville 
at  CividdU^  about  3  miles  S.  oC  Bozeolof  but  this 
is  probably  too  near  the  Padus.  The  precise  position 
mnst  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  Roman  road, 
which  has  not  been  correctly  traced.  We  learn  from 
Tsdtua  that,  like  thei  modem  high  roads  through 
this  flat  and  low  country,  it  was  carried  along  an 
elevated  causeway,  or  agger;  both  sides  being  oc- 
cupied with  low  Slid  marshy  meadows,  intersected 
with  ditches,  or  entangled  with  vines  trained  across 
from  tree  to  tree.  (Cluvcr.  Jtal,  pp.  259 — ^262 ; 
^lamwrt,  ItaiUn^  vol.  L  p^  153 ;  D'Anville,  Geogr, 
Anc^AA.)  [E.H.B.] 

BEDU'NIA,  BEDUNENSES.  [Astures.] 
BEER  (Bitp<Ot  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture 
(^Jwdge»n  ix.  21).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  in  the  gnat  plain,  ten  miles  north  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  (BeUJebrw\  and  a  deserted  village  named  d- 
Btrekj  situated  near  the  site  of  Beth-Shemesh,  serves 
to  oo^urm  their  notice.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  fdlowing,  though  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  above-cited  authors.  [6.W.] 
BEEROTH  (Bi)p^,  the  plural  form  of  Beer, 
s^ifies  FFeUf.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  fmn  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Nicopolis,  or  Emmaos  (now  ^Amtous).  But 
St  Jerome's  version  of  the  Chiomasticon  places  it  on 
the  road  to  Neapolis  (NcJflUs)  at  the  same  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  This  would  correspond  very  neai'ly 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  el-Btrehf 
which  is  about  three  hours,  L  e.  eight  or  nine  iniles, 
north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  road  to  Nablut. 
'^Many  large  stones,  and  various  substmctions 
testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site  "  (R<^in9on,  B^. 
Jiee.  voL  iL  pw  130),  and  there  are  remains  of  two 
2arge  reservoirs,  formerly  fed  by  a  copious  fountain, 
to  which  the  city  probably  owed  its  name.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  17, 
xriiL  25;  Reland,  PalaetL  pp  484, 618.)    [G.W.] 

BEERSHEBA  (BtipaaStl),  "  The  Well  of  the  ' 
Oath;"  so  named  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of* 
Abraham  (^Gen,  xxi.  25,  &c.),  and  afterwards  the  j 
site  of  A  city,  sttoatod  in  that  port  of  Judah,  which  , 
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wfts  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Smeon.  (Josh,  xv.  28, 
xix.  2.)  It  is  proverbial  as  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  a  very  extensive  village  twenty 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Its  name  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  site  is  marked  by  two  fine  ancient  wells,  and 
extensive  mine.  (Rehind,  «.  v.;  Robinson,  Bib.  Jtes. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  301 — 303.)  It  is  12  hours,  or  more  than 
30  Roman  miles,  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Hebron.      [G.  W.] 

BEGORRI'TIS  LACUS,  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xliL  53),  was  situated  in  Eordaca  in  Macedonia, 
and  probsi>ly  derived  its  name  from  a  town  Begorra. 
Leake  supposes  Begurra  to  have  been  situated  at 
KaUdrij  and  the  Begorritis  Lacus  to  be  the  bmall 
hike  of  Kitrini,  (Lc»ke,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  289, 316.) 

BELBINA  (B4\€iyai  Eth.  Btkiiyirris,  Her., 
more  correctly  B<A€tnfn}f,  Steph.  B.:  St  George), 
a  small  isUmd,  very  lofty  and  di£Bcult  of  access 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about 
10  miles  from  the  promontoxy  of  Sunium.  Although 
nearer  Attica  than  the  Peloponnesus,  it  was  reckoned 
to  belong  to  the  latter.  Hence,  it  was  doubtless 
inhabited  by  Dorians,  and  was  probably  a  colony 
from  Belemina  (also  written  Belmina  and  Belbina), 
a  town  on  the  ccmfines  of  Laoonia  and  Arcadia. 

S^KLEMisA.]  Themistocles  quotes  the  name  of 
is  island  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in 
Hellas.  (Herod,  viii.  125.)  The  ishmd  was  inhabited 
in  antiquity.  On  all  the  slopes  of  the  hills  there 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  ten-aces ;  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  are  ranains  of  the  ancient  town.  But  nei- 
ther inscriptions  nor  coins  have  yet  been  found  on 
the  ibhmd.  (Scylax,  p.  20 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix. 
p.  398;  Steph.  B.  s,  v. ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19 ;  Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech,  Inseln^  voL  ii.  p.  172.) 

BELEA,  a  place  which  is  mentioned  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.,  between  Genabum,  Orleans,  and  Brivo- 
dumm  (Briare).     Its  site  is  unknown.        [G.  L.] 

BELEMI'NA,  BELMI'NA,  or  BELB^A  (Bc- 
\tfilyay  B4\fuya,  BfAtfiVa:  £th.  B«A$ii^Ti)f,  Steph. 
B.),a  town  in  the  NW.frontier of  Laconia,the territory 
of  which  was  called  Belminatis.  (BcAfuvorts ,  Po1yb« 
ii.  54 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  343.)  It  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  an  early  period,  and  annexed  to  their 
territory;  although  Pausanias  does  not  believe  this 
statement.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  4.)  After  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  Belbina  was  restored  to  Arcadia;  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  newly  founded 
city  of  Megalopolis;  and  the,  place  continued  to  be  a 
dependency  of  the  latter  city.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4; 
Plut.  Cleom.  4 ;  Polyb.  ii.  54.)  In  the  wars  of  the 
Achaean  league,  the  Belminatis  was  a  constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans.  Under  Machanidas  or  Nabis,  the  tyrants 
of  Sparta,  the  Belminatis  was  again  annexed  to 
Laconia;  but  upon  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  by 
Philopoemen  in  B.C.  188,  the  Belminatis  was  once 
more  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Megalopolis.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  34.)  The  Belminatis  is  a  mountainous 
district,  in  which  the  Eurotas  takes  its  rise  from 
many  springs,  (Strab.  L  c;  Paus.  iii.  21.  §  3.) 
The  mountains  of  Belemina,  now  called  71nm6aru, 
rise  to  the  height  of  4108  feet  Belemina  is  said 
by  Pausanias  (l  c.)  to  have  been  100  stadia  from 
Pellana,  and  is  pla:  ed  by  Leake  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  KhelmoSf  upon  which  there  are  Hellenic  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  20;  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  pp.  203  234, 237  366.) 

c  c 
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BELENDI,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  mentaoned  bj 
Pliny  (iv.  19),  whose  name  appears  to  be  pre- 
Bcared  in  that  <k  Belm^  a  small  place  in  the  Landes, 
between  Bordeaux  and  Be^otme,  The  place  is 
called  Bellnum  in  some  old  docaments,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Pons  Belini.  Belin  is  <»  the  small 
river  Leyre,  in  the  department  of  Les  Landes,  which 
mns  throngh  the  dreary  Landes  into  the  Bassin 
d'Arcachon.  [G.  L.] 

BELE'RIUM,  the  LatuTs  End,  in  Britain.  Bele- 
nam  is  the  ibrm  in  Diodorus  Siculos  (v.  21). 
Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  3)  has  Bolerium ;  specially  stat- 
ing that  Boleriom  and  Antivestaeum  were  synony- 
mous. [R  G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  Caesar  (j8.  (?.  i.  1)  makes  the  Belgae, 
by  which  he  means  the  oonntry  of  the  Belgae,  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Gallia.     The  Belgae  were  se- 
puated  from  thmr  sonthem  neighbours  the  Celtae 
by  the  Seine  and  the  Jfame  (Matrona),  a  branch 
of  the  Seine.     Their  boundary  on  the  west  was  the 
Ocean;  on  the  east  and  norUi  the  lower  course  of 
the  Rhine,    Caesar*s  Gallia  extends  as  far  as  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine  {B.  G.  iv.  10),  and  includes  the 
Insula    Batavorum  [Batavorum   Insula]  ;   but 
there  is  a  debated  pomt  or  two  about  the  outlets  of 
the   Rhine,  which    is    better    discussed    elsewhere 
[Rhenus].     Caesar  does  not  fix  the  boundary  of 
the  Belgae  between  the  source  of  the  Mame  and  the 
Rhine ;  but  as  the  Lingones  and  the  Sequani  seem 
to  be  the  most  northern  of  the  Celtae  in  these  parts, 
the  bound«7  may  have  run  from  the  source  of  the 
Mame  along  the  Coie  dOr  and  iheFaucUles  to  the 
Vosget  (Vosegns  Mona);  and  the  Vosegus  was  the 
boundary  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Ihuba  (Dnbis) 
to  its  termination  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
ture of  tlie  Ndhe  and  the  Rhine,  near  Bingen, 
with  this  exception  that  the  Mediomatrici  extended 
to  the  Rhine  {B.  O.  iv.  10).     The  people  on  the 
east  of  the  Vosges  were  Germans,  Vangiones,  Neme> 
tes,  Tribocd,  who  occufned  the  plain  <^  Alsace,  and 
perhaps    somewhat  more.     (Tadt    German.  28.) 
These  three  tribes,  or  a  part  of  each,  were  in  the 
army  of  Ariovistus.    (Caes.  B.G.l.  51.)    As  to 
the  Tribocd  at  least,  their  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  in  Canards  time,  is  certain,  (fi.  G.  iv. 
10).     Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  them  as  having 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gallia,  without  mentioning  the 
time  of  this  passage.     The  Nemetes  and  Vangioncs 
may  have  settled  west  of  the  Rhine  afccr  Caesar's 
time,  and    this    supposition  agrees  with  Caesar's 
text,  who  does  not  mention  them  in  B.  G.  iv.  12, 
which  he  should  have  done,  if  they  had  then  been 
on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.     Caesar's  military 
operatioos  in  Gnllia  did  not  extend  to  any  part  of 
the  countiy  between  the  Jtfaeel  and  the  Rhine.  The 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  Ariovistus  was  probably 
fought  in  the  phiin  of  Alsace,  north  of  B&le;  but 
Caesar  certainly  advanced  no  fiirther  north  in  that 
direction,  for  it  was  nnnecessaiy:  he  finished  this 
German  war  by  driving  the  Germans  into  the  Rhine. 
Caesar  gives  to  a  part  of  the  whole  oountiy,  which 
he  calls  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  the  name  of  Bel- 
glum  (B.  G.  V.  12,  24,  25);  a  term  which  he  might 
form  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  names,  Latium 
and  Samnium.     But  the  reading  *<  Belgio  "  is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  the  final  o  and  the  e  may  easily 
have  been  confounded  in  the  MSS.;  and  though  the 
MS&  are  in  favour  of  «  Belgio  "  in  v.  12, 25,  they 
are  in  fovonr  of  "  Belgis "  in  v.  24.     The  form 
**  Belgio"  occurs  also  in  Hirtius  (5.  G.  vui.  46,  49, 
64),  in  the  common  texts.     The  fonn  ^  Belgium,'* 
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which  would  decide  the  matter,  does  not  occur  m  the 
Gallic  war.  But  whether  Belgium  is  a  genume  form 
or  not,  Caesar  uses  either  Belgium  w  Belgae,  in  a 
lunitod  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  ti  a 
third  part  of  Gallia.  For  in  v.  24,  where  he  is  de- 
scribing the  position  of  his  troops  during  the  winter 
of  the  year  b.  c.  54 — 53,  he  speaks  of  three  legions 
being  quartered  in  Belgium  or  among  the  Bel^e, 
while  he  mentions  others  as  quartered  among  the 
Morini,  the  Nervii,  the  Essui,  the  Remi,  the  Treriri, 
and  the  Eburones,  all  of  whom  are  Belgae,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  The  part  designated  by 
the  term  Belgium  or  Belgae  in  v.  24,  is  the  country 
of  the  Bellovaci  (v.  46).  In  Hirtius  (viii.  46,47) 
the  town  of  Nemetocenna  (ilma#),  the  chief  place  cf 
the  Atrebates,  is  placed  in  Belgium.  The  position 
of  the  Ambiani,  between  the  Bellovaci  and  the  Atr»- 
bates,  would  lead  to  a  probable  conclusion  that  the 
Ambiani  were  Belgae;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  v.  24,  for  Caesar  placed  three  legions 
in  Belgium,  under  three  commandeoi;  and  though  be 
only  motions  the  place  of  one  of  them  as  bdng  among 
the  Bellovaci,  we  may  conclude  what  was  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  other  two  firom  the  names  of  the  Ambiani 
and  Atrebates  being  omitted  in  the  enumeration  in 
V.  24.  There  was,  then,  a  people,  or  three  peoples, 
specially  named  Belgae,  wh<»n  G^sar  places  betweisi 
the  Que  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sckelde,  in  the 
old  French  provinces  of  Picardie  and  Artoit.  We 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  Caleti  as  Belgae, 
from  their  position  between  the  three  Belgic  peoples 
and  the  sea;  and  some  geographers  support  tins  con- 
clusion by  a  passage  in  Hirtius  (viii.  6),  but  this 
passage  would  also  make  us  conclude  that  the  Au- 
lerci  were  Belgae,  and  that  would  be  &lse. 

In  B.  G.  ii.  4,  Caesar  enumerates  the  principal 
peoples  in  the  country  of  the  Bdgae  in  its  wider 
sense,  which,  besides  those  above  enumerated,  were: 
the  Sueasiones,  who  bordered  on  the  Remi;  the  Me- 
napii  in  the  north,  on  the  bwer  Mao*,  and  bordering 
on  the  Morini  on  the  south  and  the  Batavi  on  the 
north ;  the  Caleti,  at  the  month  of  the  Seine;  the  Ve- 
locasses  on  the  Sieme,  in  the  Vexin;  the  Veromandai, 
north  of  the  Snessiones,  in  Vermandoia,  and  the 
Aduatuci  on  the  Maas,  and  probably  about  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moot  and  Sombre.  The  Condrusi, 
Eburones,  Caeraesi,  and  Paemani,  who  are  also  men- 
tioned in  B.  G.  ii.  4,  were  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Germani.  They  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  Ifaat, 
extending  from  Tongem,  southwards,  but  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jfaas;  and  the  Eburones  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine,  The  Adnatud  were  sud  to  be 
Teutones  and  Cimbri.    (B,  G,  n.  29.) 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  5)  the  Meldi,  who  are  not  the  Meldi 
on  the  Seine,  but  near  Brugee,  or  thereabouts;  and 
the  Batavi ,  in  the  Insula  Batavorum.  [  B atatorum 
Insula.]  The  Segni,  mentioned  in  B,  G.  ri.  Si 
with  the  Condrusi,  were  probably  Germans,  and  si- 
tuated  in  Nanutr.  The  Ambivareti  (B,  G.  iv.  9,  vii. 
90)  are  of  doubtful  position.  The  Medkxnatrid, 
south  of  the  Treviri,were  included  in  Caesar's  Belgae; 
and  also  the  Leuci,  south  of  the  MediomatricL  The 
Parisii,  on  the  Seine,  were  Celtae.  These  are  the 
peoi^es  included  in  Caesar's  Belgae,  except  sane 
few,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  B,  G,  v.  89,  of  wbon 
we  know  nothing. 

This  division  of  Gallia  comi»ehends  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  the  basin  of  the  Somme,  of  the 
Schelde,  and  of  the  Maoi;  and  the  basin  of  the 
if ofeZ,  which  bekmgs  to  the  basin  of  the  ieiUM.   it 
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is  a  plam  coonfay,  and  oootains  no  moantain  range 
except  the  Vo^eg.  The  hills  that  bound  the  basin 
of  the  Mosd  are  inconsiderable  elerations.  The 
tract  of  the  Ardennes  (the  Ardnenna  Silra),  is 
rao;ged,  but  not  mountainous.  There  is  also  the 
hiilj  tract  along  the  Maas  between  JHnant  and 
LUffCj  and  nmrth  and  east  as  fiu*  as  Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
The  rest  is  level,  and  is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  Europe. 

Caesar  (^B.  G.  i.  1)  cakes  the  Belgae  distinct 
&om  the  Celtae  and  Aquitani  in  usages,  political  con- 
stitution, and  language;  but  little  weight  is  dm  to 
this  genera]  expression,  for  it  appears  that  those 
whom  Caesar  calls  Belgae  were  not  all  one  people ; 
thej  had  pure  Gennans  among  them,  and,  besides 
this,  they  were  mixed  with  Germans.  The  Remi 
told  Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  4)  that  most  of  the  Belgae 
were  of  German  origin,  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Bhine  of  old,  and,  bemg  attracted  hj  the  fertilitj  of 
the  soil,  had  settled  in  the  ports  about  there,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Galli  who  were  the  cultivators  of  those 
parts.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  Caesar's  text: 
a  stofj  of  an  aodent  invasion  £rom  the  north  and 
eist  of  the  Rhine  by  Germanic  people,  of  which  we 
have  a  particular  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Batavi 
[Batavi]  ;  of  the  Galli  who  were  disturbed,  being  at 
that  remote  time  an  agricultural  people,  and  of  their 
being  expelled  hj  the  Germans.  But  Caesar's  words 
do  not  admit  anj  further  inference  than  that  these 
German  invaders  occupied  the  parts  near  the  Rhine. 
The  Treviri  and  Norii  afifected  a  German  origin 
(Tacit.  Gemum.  28),  which,  if  it  be  true,  must 
irapty  that  thej  had  some  reason  for  afiecting  it ;  and 
also  that  they  were  not  pure  Gennans,  or  they  might 
have  said  so.  Strabo  (p.  192)  maJcos  tbo  Nervii 
Germans.  The  fiict  of  Caesar  making  such  a  river 
as  the  Mame  a  boundary  between  Belgic  and  Celtic 
peopka,  is  a  proof  that  he  saw  some  marked  distinc- 
tion betveoi  Belgae  and  Celtae,  tlioogh  there  were 
many  points  of  resemblance.  Now,  as  most  of  the 
Bel^M  were  Gennans  or  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Rema  believed  or  said,  there  most  have  been  some 
who  were  not  Gennans  cnr  of  German  origin;  and 
if  we  exclude  ii»  Menapii,  the  savsge  Nervii,  and 
\he  pure  Germans,  we  cannot  affirm  that  any  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Belgae  were  Germans.  The 
Ttajo^  of  the  Mofini  alone  is  evidence  that  they  are 
not  Germans;  for  their  name  is  only  a  variation  of 
the  f<Nrm  ArmoricL 

Within  the  time  of  man^s  memory,  when  Caesar 
was  in  Gallia,  IMvitiacus,  a  king  of  the  Suessiones, 
was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  Gallia,  and  had 
established  his  authority  e\  en  in  Britain  {B.  G.  it  4). 
Belgae  had  slso  passed  into  Britam,  and  settled  there 
in  the  maritime  ports  (j9.  G.  v.  12),  and  they  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  peoples  from  which  they 
came.  The  direct  historical  condosion  fhxn  the  an- 
cient authorities  as  to  the  Belgae,  is  this:  they  were 
a  Celtic  people,  some  of  whom  in  Caesar^s  time  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  without  having  lost  their  na- 
tional chaiacteristics.  Caesar,  wanting  a  name  under 
which  he  could  comprehend  all  the  peoples  north  of 
the  Seinef  took  the  name  of  Belgae,  wluch  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  a  few  of  the  most 
powerful  peoples  bordering  on  the  Seine,  Strabo 
(p.  1 76),  who  makes  a  marked  distinction  between 
tbe  Aquitani  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Celtica  or 
Gallia  Tninsalpina,  states  that  the  rest  have  the 
Gallic  or  Celtic  physical  characteristics,  but  that 
they  have  not  all  the  same  language,  some  differing 
t  littJe  in  topgue,  and  in  their  political  forms  and 
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habits  a  little;  all  which  expresses  as  great  a  degree 
of  uniformity  among  peoples  spiead  over  so  large  a 
surfiice  as  could  by  any  possibility  exist  in  tlie  state 
of  civilization  at  that  time.  Strabo,  besides  the  Com- 
mentarii  of  Caesar,  had  the  work  of  Posidonlus  as 
an  authority,  who  had  travelled  in  Gallia. 

When  Augustus  made  a  fourfold  division  of  Gallia, 
B.  c.  27,  which  in  £ict  subsisted  before  him  in 
Caesar's  time, — for  the  Provincia  is  a  division  of 
Gallia  indep^uimt  of  Caesar's  threefold  division 
(£.  G,  L 1), — he  enlarged  Aqnitania  [Aquitania], 
and  he  made  a  division  named  Lugdunensis,  of  which 
Lugdnnum  (^Lyon)  was  the  capital.  Strabo's  de- 
scription of  this  fourfold  division  is  not  clear,  and  it 
is  best  explained  by  considering  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  altogether.  [Galua.]  Strabo,  after  de- 
scribing 8<xne  of  tbe  Belgic  tribes,  says  (p.  194), 
"  the  rest  are  the  peoples  of  the  Parooeanitic  Belgae, 
among  whom  are  the  Veneti."  The  word  Parocean- 
itic  is  the  same  as  Caesar's  Armoric,  or  the  peoples 
on  the  sea.  He  also  mentions  the  Osismi,  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Vcneti.  Thb  passage  has  been 
used  to  prove  (Thierry,  EieL  dee  Gauloi*,  Introd.) 
that  these  Parooeanitic  Belgae,  the  Vencti  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Belgae  north  of  tlie  Seine,  were 
two  peoples  or  confederations  of  the  some  race ;  and  as 
the  Veneti  were  Celts,  so  must  the  Belgae  north  of 
the  Seine  be.  It  might  be  said  that  Strabo  here 
uses  Belgae  in  the  sense  of  the  extended  Belgian  di- 
vision, for  he  clearly  means  to  say  that  this  divisiou 
comprehended  some  part  of  the  countiy  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine^  the  western  part  at  least.  Bui 
his  account  of  the  divisioDs  of  Gallia  is  so  confused 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
that  of  Pliny.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  divisions  of  Gallia  be- 
tween the  time  of  Augustus  and  the  time  of  Pliny. 
[Galua.]  [G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  ABriiish  population,  is  first  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Belgae  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28). 
Caesar's  notice  extends  only  to  the  fact  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  isknd  being  inhabited  "  by  those  who 
are  recorded  to  have  been  bom  in  the  island  itself; 
whereas  the  sea-coast  is  t^e  occapancy  of  immigrants 
from  the  countiy  of  the  Belgae,  brought  over  for  tho 
sake  of  either  war  or  plunder.  All  these  are  called 
by  names  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  tliey 
came  from — names  which  they  have  retained  in  the 
country  upon  which  they  made  war,  and  in  the  land 
whereon  they  settled."    (£.  G.  v.  12.) 

How  far  do  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  notice  the  same 
population  ?  Ptolemy's  locality,  though  the  exact 
extent  of  the  area  is  doubtful,  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
very  definitely  fixed.  The  Belgae  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Dobuni,  whose  chief  town  was  Corincum 
(^Cirencester^  They  also  lay  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Durotriges  of  i>or-setshire.  yenta(>rtii- 
chester)  was  one  of  the  towns,  and  Aquae  Suits 
{BaiX)  another.  Calleva  (Silrhester)  was  not  one  of 
them:  on  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to  the  Attrebatii. 
This  cdncides  nearly  with  tlie  county  of  Wilts,  parts 
of  Somerset  and  Hants  being  also  included.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Belgae  of  Ptolemy  agree 
with  those  of  Caesar  only  in  belonging  to  the  southern 
part  of  Britain.  They  are  chiefly  an  inland  popula- 
tion, and  touch  the  sea  only  on  the  south  and  west ; 
not  on  the  cast,  or  the  part  more  espedally  oppo»te 
Belgium.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  Wilts  is 
the  county  where  the  monumental  remains  of  tlio 
ancient  occupants  of  Britain  are  at  once  the  most 

numerous  and  characteristic. 
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Bnt  the  Belg^c  area  of  Britain  may  be  carried  fiir- 
ther  eastwards  bj  considering  the  Attrebatii  as  a 
Belgic  population;  in  which  case  Bdgae  is  a  generic 
term,  and  Attrebatii  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the 
divisions  it  includes;  and  bj  admitting  the  evidence 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester  we  may  go  further  still. 
[BiDROCi.]  To  this  line  of  criticism,  however,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  it  is  as  little  warranted  by  the  text 
of  Caesar  as  by  that  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Belsrae  of  Caesar  require  Jtent  and  Sussex  as 
their  locality :  those  of  Ptolemy,  Wilts  and  Somerset. 
The  reconciliation  of  these  different  conditions  has 
been  attempted.  An  extension  westward  between 
the  times  of  the  two  writers  has  given  one  hjrpothesis. 
But  this  is  beset  Tiith  difficulties.  To  say  nothing 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  time  in  question  was 
the  epoch  of  conquests  almost  exclusively  Roman, 
the  reasons  for  believing  1he  sources  of  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Caesar  are  cogent 

In  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  the  fact  that 
Ptolemy's  authorities  dealt  with  was  the  existence 
in  Britain  of  localities  belonging  to  populations 
called  Belgac  and  Attrebatii ;  a  fact  known  to  Caesar 
also.  Another  fact  known  to  Caesar  was,  the  ex- 
istence of  Belgic  immigrants  along  the  shores  of 
KetU  and  Sussex,  Between  these  there  is  as  little 
necessary  connection  as  there  is  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  modem  Germans  in  London,  and  the 
existence  of  German  geographical  names  in  -sted, 
'Jiurstj  &c.,  in  Kent.  But  there  is  an  apparent  one; 
and  this  either  Cncsar  or  his  authorities  assumed. 
Bclgae  and  Attrebates  he  found  in  Kent,  just  as  men 
from  Delmen-horst  may  probably  be  found  at  present ; 
and  populations  called  Belgae  and  AttrcbiEites  he 
heard  of  in  parts  not  very  distant  Just  as  men  of 
Gould-Aur^f  or  Mid-kurst  may  be  heard  of  now. 
He  connected  the  two  as  nine  ethnologists  out  of  ten, 
with  equally  limited  data,  would  have  done, — ^logi- 
cally, but  erroneously. 

The  professed  Keltic  scholar  may  carry  the  criti- 
cism further,  and  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  names  in  question — and  others  like  them — upon 
the  principle  just  suggested.  He  may  succeed  in 
showing  tliat  the  forms  Belg-  and  Attrebat-,  have  a 
geographic:il  or  political  signification.  The  first  is 
one  of  importance.  The  same,  or  a  similar,  com- 
bination of  sounds  occurs  in  Blatum  J9«/^-ium,  a 
station  north  of  the  Solway ;  in  the  Numertis 
Abulc-orum  stationed  at  Anderida;  and  in  the 
famous  ViT-bolffs  of  Ireland.  Two  observations 
apply  to  tliese  last  Like  the  Attacotti  [Atta- 
coTTi],  they  occur  only  in  the  fabulous  portion  of 
Irish  history.  Like  the  -libet  in  such  words  as  quod- 
libet,  ({mbiui-libet,  the  Bdg  is  unflected,  the^r-  only 
being  declined — so  that  the  forms  are  Fir-Bolg 
(Belgae),  Ferwb-Bolg  (Belgis).  This  is  against 
the  word  being  a  true  proper  name.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  added,  that,  though  the  word  Belgae  in 
Britain  is  not  generic,  it  is  so  in  Gaul,  where  there 
is  no  such  population  as  that  of  the  Belgae,  except 
80  far  as  it  is  Nervian,  Attrehatian,  Menapian,  &c. 

That  the  Belgae  of  Britain  were  in  the  same  eth- 
nological category  with  the  Belgae  of  Gaul,  no  more 
follows  from  the  identity  of  name,  than  it  follows 
that  Cambro-Briton  and  Italian  belong  to  the 
same  family,  because  each  is  called  Welsh.  The 
truer  evidence  is  of  a  more  indirect  nature,  and  lies 
in  the  fact  of  the  Britannic  Belgae  being  in  the 
same  category  with  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  the  rest 
of  the  Britons  being  as  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  as 
the  continental  Belgae.    That  the  first  and  last  of 
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these  three  propesitions  has  been  doubted  is  well 
known;  in  other  words,  it  is  well  known  that  good 
writers  have  looked  upon  the  Belgae  as  GermaM. 
The  Gallic  Bclgae,  however,  rather  than  the  Bri- 
tannic, are  the  tribes  with  whom  this  question  rests. 
All  that  need  be  said  here  is,  that  of  the  three  Belgic 
towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Ischalis,  Aquae  Sulis, 
and  Venta),  none  is  Germanic  in  name,  whilst  one  is 
Latin,  and  the  third  eminently  British,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Venta  Silurum  and  the  Venta 
Icenorum  with  the  Venta  Belgarom.        [R.  G.  L.] 

BE'LGICA.     [Galua-] 

BELGINUM.     [GaluaJ 

BE'LGIUM.     [BKLOAE.J 

BELIAS.    [Baussus.] 

BE'LION.    [Galuvecia.] 

BELISAMA  (Aestuarium),  in  Britain,  mentaoned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  2)  as  south  of  Moiecambe 
(^Morecame  Bay),  and,  consequently,  most  probably 
the  mouth  of  the  Ribble,  though  Horsley  identifies  it 
with  that  of  the  Mersey.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BELLI  (BcAAof),  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  the 
Celtiberi,  in  Hispnnia  Tarraconensis,  with  the  pow> 
erful  city  of  Segeda  (JeT^Jij),  the  revolt  of  which 
commenced  the  Celtiberian  War.  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2; 
Appian.  de  Reb.  Hisp.  44, 45.)  [P.  S.] 

BELLINTUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  marked  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Avignon  and  Aries, 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Barbentane,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville,  and  with  LowmCj  according  to 
others.  [G.  L] 

BELLOC  ASSES.     [VELiiOCASSES.] 

BELLOTACI  (BtWodxoi,  Strabo,  p.  195),  a 
Belgic  people,  the  first  of  the  Belgae  in  numbers  and 
influence  {B.  0.  ii.  4, 8 ;  vii.  59).  It  was  reported  to 
Caesar  that  they  could  muster  100,000  armed  men. 
[Beloag.]  Their  position  was  between  the  Somme 
(Samara)  and  the  Seine,  S.  of  the  Ambiani,  £.  at' 
the  Caleti,  and  W.  of  the  Suessones.  It  b  conjec- 
tured that  the  small  tribe  of  the  SylvanecteB,  E.  of 
the  Oise,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  Caesar,  were  in 
his  time  included  among  the  Bellovaci.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  territory  rf  the  Bellovaci  probably  com- 
prehended the  dioceses  of  Bemtvais  and  of  Senlis. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Caesanxnagus  (^Beautais)  as  the 
capita]  of  the  Bellovaci  in  his  time.  The  only  place 
that  Caesar  mentions  is  Bratuspantium.  PBratus- 
PANTIUM.]  [G.  L.] 

BELON  (B4\uVj  Strab.  iiL  p.  140,  Steph.  B.: 
Eth.  B*\<ovios,  comp.  s.  v.  B^Xos),  or  BAELON 
(Ba(A»K,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  6;  Marc.  Heme.  p.  40; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iii.  42 ;  coins),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (probably  the  Barbate),  which  Marcian 
places  between  150  and  200  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
Prom.  Junonis  (C  Trafalgar).  Tlie  city  vras  a 
considerable  port,  with  cst^iblishments  for  salting 
fish;  and  it  is  6  m.  p.  W.  of  Mellaria  and  12  E.  of 
Besippo  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  407,  where  it  has  the  sur- 
name  Claudia),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frctum  Ga- 
ditanum  {Straits  of  Gibraltar)  from  the  Atlantic 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  1),  directly  oppf*itc  to 
Tingis,  in  Mauretania,  and  was  the  usual  place  of 
embarcation  for  persons  crossing  over  to  that  city 
(Strab.  /.  c),  the  distance  to  which  was  reckoned 
80  Roman  miles  (Plin.  v.  1),  or  220  stadia  (/<»• 
Ant.  p.  495).  Its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  the  place 
called  Belonioj  or  Bolonia,  3  Spanish  miles  W.  of 
TViri/a.  There  is  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  bailo. 
{Philos.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  p.  922 ;  Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  635,  vol.  iii.  p.  152;  Mianne^ 
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Tol.  i.  p.  7,  Snppl.  Tol.  i.  p.  14 ;  Sestini,  p.  33 ; 
Kckhel,  ToL  L  p.  16;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I,  pp.  295, 
343.)  [P.  S.] 

BELSIltUM,  a  pkce  marked  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  between  Climbenia  (Aueh)aJid  LugdunumCon- 
Teoanim  {St,  Berirand  de  Commmgei).  DelsiDum 
b  probably  the  Besino  of  the  Table.  D'Anville  snp- 
pcees  that  the  site  may  be  Bemet ;  others  take  it  to 
be  Masaeure:  bat  neither  distances  nor  names  seem 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  site  with  certainty.     [G.  L.] 

BELSI'NUM  (BtXaiyov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  68),  a  city 
of  the  Celtiberians,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  afler- 
waxxis  called  Vivariunu  Its  site  is  marked  at  Vwei, 
Bear  Segarhe  in  Valencia^  by  Roman  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions. (Laboide,  Itin,deVE*pagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  346, 
8ni  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

BELUTrtlM  or  BELLUNUM  (B«Aoukov),  a  con- 
siderable town  in  the  interior  of  Venetia,  still  called 
Bdluno.  It  was  sitoated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Plavis  (Piave),  about  20  miles  NE.  of  Feltria,  and 
almost  on  the  borders  of  Bhaetia.  It  was  probably 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  the  capital  of  the 
•arroanding  district  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.iii.  1. 
§  30;  P.  Diac  vL  26;  Orell.  Irucr.  69.)     [E.H.B.] 

BELUS  (htiXtvs),  called  also  Pagida  by  Pliny 
(v.  19),  a  small  river  of  Palestine,  described  by 
Pliny  as  taking  its  rise  from  a  lake  named  Cendeoia, 
at  the  roots  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  after  running  five 
miles  enters  the  sea  near  Ptolemais  (zxzvi.  26)  two 
stadia  from  the  city,  according  to  Joeephus.  (£.  J. 
it  2.  §  9.)  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients for  its  vitreous  sand,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
ccprerj  of  the  mannfactnre  of  gUss  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  he  describes 
as  a  slnggish  stream,  of  unwholesome  water,  but 
c(»t»ecrated  by  religious  ceremonies.  (Comp.  Tac. 
Hist.  ▼.  7.)  It  is  now  called  Nakr  Na^mAn ;  but 
the  lake  Cendevia  has  disappeared.  It  is  an  inge- 
nioQs  conjecture  of  Beland  that  its  ancient  appel- 
lation may  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  for  glass, 
CtMs.orimKis,   (5ofae»t  p.  290.)         [G.W.] 

BEMBINA.    [Nemka.] 

BENA'CUS  LACUS  (B^rairor  Af/inj,  Strab. : 
BaiyoKos,  JPtoiX  a  lake  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the 
ibot  of  the  Alps,  fmmed  by  the  river  Mindus,  now 
caUed  the  Logo  di  Gmria.  (PUn.  UL  19.  s.  23; 
Virg.  Aen.  z.  205.)  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  in  Italy,  groitly  exceeding  both  the  Lacus 
Larios  and  Vobanus  in  breadth  and  superficial 
extent,  though  inferior  to  them  in  length.  Strabo, 
on  the  authority  of  Polybins,  states  its  length  at 
500  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  130  (iv.  p.  209): 
but  the  former  distance  is  greatly  exaggerated,  its 
real  length  being  less  than  30  G.  miles,  or  300 
stadia :  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  10  G.  miles. 
The  northern  half  of  it,  which  is  pent  in  between 
lofiy  and  very  predpitous  mountains,  is  however 
comparatively  narrow;  it  is  only  the  southern  portion 
which  expands  to  the  considerable  breadth  above 
stated.  The  conrse  of  the  lake  is  nearly  straight 
from  NNE.  to  SSW.,  so  that  the  north  winds  from 
the  high  Alps  sweep  down  it  with  unbroken  force, 
and  the  stMms  on  its  sur&ce  exceed  in  violence 
those  on  any  other  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Hence 
Viigil  justly  speaks  of  it  as  rising  into  waves,  and 
roaring  like  the  sea.  {Huetibus  et  /remitu  assur- 
fetu  JBeoace  marino^  Virg.  (?.  ii  160 ;  Serv.  ad  locS) 
The  shore  at  its  southern  extremity  b  cmnparatively 
low,  being  boonded  only  by  gently  sloping  hills, 
fnxa  which  projects  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  form- 
ing the  bcaatifiDil  peninsala  of  Snuiio,  which  divides 
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this  part  of  the  lake  into  tWo  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  river  ilincius  issues  from  its  SE.  esrtremity, 
where  stood  the  town  of  Audeuca,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  fortress  of  Peschiera,  Most  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  Blincius  as  having  its  source  in 
the  lake  Benacus  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x,  205  ;  Vib.  Seq. 
pp.  6,  14;  Isidor.  Orig.  xiii.  19),  but  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  flowed  through  the  lake  without  allowing 
their  waters  to  mix,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Addua  did  through  the  Larian  Lake,  and  the  Rhoiio 
through  the  Lacus  Lemannns.  (ii.  103.  s.  106.) 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  ho  must  have  considered 
the  river  which  enters  the  lake  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  is  now  called  the  Sarca^  as  being  the 
same  with  the  Mincius,  which  would  certainly  be 
correct  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  cither  ancient  or  modem  usage. 
According  to  the  same  author  vast  quantities  of  eeU 
were  taken  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  where  the 
Mincius  issued  from  the  lake.   (Plin.  ix.  22.  s.  38.) 

Several  inscriptions  have  been  found,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Bemacenses  occurs,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Benacus.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  tliis  name 
designates  the  population  a{  the  banks  of  the  lake 
in  general,  who  would  naturally  combine  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  honorary  statues 
and  inscriptions.  The  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  found  at  a  place  called  TotcoUmOy  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  lake,  about  5  miles  N.  df  Salb;  tho 
ancient  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tusculanum.  (See  however  Orelli,  2183.)  It  appears 
to  have  had  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  which  was  a  place 
of  common  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  lake.  Tlie 
name  of  Benacus  occurs  in  an  inscriptim  found  at 
S,  Vigilio  on  the  opposite  shore,  oa  that  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  lake,  the  "  Pater  Benacus  "  of 
Virgil.  (Rossi,  Memorie  di  Brescia^  pp.  200,  201 ; 
Clnver.  Ital.  p.  107.)  The  modem  town  of  Garda, 
from  whence  tlie  lake  derives  its  present  appellatiou, 
appears  from  inscriptions  discovered  there  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  Koman  times,  but  its  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BENAMERIUM  (Bi^wofio^/i),  a  village  of  Pa- 
lestine to  the  north  of  Zorah  (q.  v.)  mentioned  only 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome.  {Ononuut.  «.  v.  Nc- 
mypf^,  lege  N«/i«ptfi,)  [G.  W.] 

BENAVENTA.     [Isannavatia.] 

BENE  (B^w;;  Eth.  Bijvolbs),  a  town  of  Crete, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyn,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Rliianus.   (Steph.  B. «.  o.  B^Kn;  Suid.  s,  v,  'Piay6s.) 

BENEHARNUM,  a  place  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  It  is  placed  19  Gallic  leagues,  or 
28i|  M.  P.,  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (i^aj?),  on  the 
road  to  Touknue.  But  the  road  was  circuitous,  for 
it  passed  through  Aquae  Convenaruni ;  and  between 
Benehamum  and  Aquae  Convenarum  the  Itin.  places 
Oppidum  Novum  (A  aye  on  the  Gave),  27  M.  P. 
firom  Benehamum.  Another  road  from  Caesar  Au- 
gusta (^Saragossa)  to  Benehamum,  parses  through 
Aspa  Luca  {Pont  VEsquit)  and  Uuro  {Oleron)^  on 
the  Gave  dOltron.  Iluro  is  18  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
hamum. If  then  we  join  Oltron  and  Naye  by  a 
straight  line,  we  have  the  respective  distances  18  and 
27  M.  P.  from  OUron  and  Naxfe  to  Benehamum,  as 
the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  Walckenaer,  on  tho 
authority  of  these  two  routes  and  personal  observa- 
tion, places  Benehamum  at  VieUU  Tour  to  the  E.  of 
Matlac;  Reichard,  at  Navarreim;  and  D'Anville 
places  it  near  Orihez*    Walckcnaer's  site  is  at  Ca^- 
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Ulnoitj  between  Maahc  and  Lagor^  in  the  depnt- 
ment  of  Bastes  Pyrinies,  Beneharnom  was  an- 
doabtedl  J  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bktmj  one  of 
the  old  divisions  of  France.  Benehainaro,  wider  the 
name  of  Benamam,  existed  in  the  sixth  centoxy  of 
our  aera,  and  had  a  bishop.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains  which  can  be  identified  as  the  site  of  Bene- 
hamnm.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  #c. ;  Walckenaer,  GSog. 
vol.  il  p.  401,  &C.)  [G.  L.] 

BENEVENTUM  (B*w««in-<J»,  Steph.  B.  App.; 
B*¥toutvT6ify  Strab.  Ptol.:  Eth.  Benerentanns:  Be- 
nevtnto),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Samninm,  and  at 
a  later  period  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Southern  Italj,  was  ntuatod  on  the  Via  Appia  at  a 
distance  of  32  miles  £.  from  Capua;  ai^  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Calor.  There  is  some  discrepancj 
as  to  the  people  to  which  it  belonged:  Pliny  ex- 
presslj  assigns  it  to  the  Hirpini;  bat  Livj  certainly 
seems  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Samnium  Proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Hirpini;  and  Ptolemj 
adopts  the  same  view.  (Plin.  ili.  II.  s.  16;  Liv. 
zxil  13;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67.)  All  writers  concur  in 
representing  it  as  a  very  ancient  city;  Solinus  and 
Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
Bi'omedes;  a  legend  which  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  hy  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius,  pretended  to  exhibit  the  tnsks  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar  in  proof  of  their  descent  (Solin.  2.  § 
10;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15.)  Fcstos, 
on  the  contrary  («.  v.  Ausoniani)^  related  tliat  it  was 
founded  by  Anson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  a 
tnuliticMi  which  indicates  that  it  was  an  ancient  Au- 
sonian  city,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites. 
But  it  first  appears  in  history  as  a  Samnite  city 
(Liv.  ix.  27);  and  most  have  already  been  a  place 
of  strength,  so  that  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it  during  their  first  two  wars  with  that  peo- 
ple. It  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  during  the  Third  Samnite  War,  though  the 
exact  occasion  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  274,  when  Pyrrhns 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  fought  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  by  the  consul  M'.  Curias.  (Plut 
Ptfrrh.  25;  Frontin.  Strat.  iv.  1.  §  14.)  Six  years 
later  (b.  a  268)  they  sought  farther  to  secure  its 
possession  by  establishing  there  a  Roman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  Epit.  xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 
It  was  at  this  time  that  it  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Beneventnm,  having  previously  been  called  Ma- 
leventum  (fHoXUin'oVt  or  MaXctfcrrt^s),  a  name 
which  the  Romans  regarded  as  of  evil  augury,  and 
changed  into  one  of  a  more  fortunate  signification. 
(PliiL  iii.  1 1.  s.  16 ;  Liv.  ix.  27 ;  Fest.  s.  p.  Beneven- 
ffim,  p.  34;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Oscan  or  Samnite  name  was 
Maloeis,  or  Malieis,  from  whence  the  form  Male* 
ventum  would  be  derived,  like  Agrigentum  from 
Acragas,  Selinuntium  from  Sellnus,  &c.  (MUlingen, 
Numism.  de  Tltcdie,  p.  223.) 

As  a  Roman  colony  Beneventom  seems  to  have 
quickly  become  a  flourishing  place;  and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  Ro- 
man generals  as  a  post  of  importance,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Campania,  and  its  strength  as  a 
fortress.  In  its  immediate  neighbmirhood  wers 
fought  two  of  the  most  decisive  actions  of  the  war: 
the  one  in  b.  c.  214,  in  which  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  was  defeated  by  Ti.  Gracchus ;  the 
other  in  b.  o.  212,  when  the  camp  of  Hanno,  in 
which  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  quantity  of  com 
and  oOier  stores,  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the 
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Roman  oonsnl  Q.  Fnlvius.  (Liv.  xxii,  13,  xxiv.  14, 
16,  XXV.  13,  14,  15,  17;  Appian,  Awnib,  36,  37.) 
And  though  its  territory  was  more  than  once  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  still  one  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  b.  c  209  were  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  required  qnota 
of  men  and  money  for  continuing  the  war.  (Liv. 
zxvii.  10.)  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  of  it 
ocean  during  the  Social  War ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  from  the  calamities  which  at  that 
time  befel  so  many  cities  of  Sanmium,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy. 
(Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  3;  Strab.  v.  p.  250;  Cic.  m 
Verr.  i.  15.)  Under  the  Second  Triumvirate  its 
territory  was  portioned  out  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans,  and  subsequently  a  fiesh  otdony  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Augustus,  who  greatly  enlaiged  its 
domain  by  the  addition  of  the  territoiy  of  Candiom. 
A  third  colony  was  settled  there  by  Nero,  at  which 
time  it  assumed  the  title  of  Concordia;  hence  we 
find  it  bearing,  in  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  the  titles  *^  Colonia  Julia  Augusta 
Concordia  Felix  Beneventom."  (Appian.  L  a;  Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  231,  232;  Inscr.  ap.  Ronanelti,  voL  ii. 
pp.  382,  384;  Orel!.  Inscr,  128,  590.)  Its  im- 
portance  and  fioarishing  condition  under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  existing  remains 
and  inscripCioDS ;  it  was  at  that  period  onqaestionably 
the  chief  dty  of  the  Hirpini,  and  probably,  next  to 
Capua,  the  most  populous  and  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy.  For  this  prosperity  it  was  doubtless 
indebted  in  port  to  its  position  on  the  Via  Appis, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  arms  or 
branches  of  that  great  road,  the  one  called  afterwards 
the  Via  Tngana,  leading  from  thence  by  Equns  Ta- 
ticus  into  Apulia;  the  other  by  Aecolannm  to  Ve- 
nusia  and  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  288.)  [Via 
Appia.]  The  notice  of  it  by  Hontoe  on  his  journey 
fhnn  Rtnne  to  Brnndnsiam  (JSoL  L  5, 71)  b  fiuniliar 
to  all  readen.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same  circnm- 
stance  for  the  honour  of  repeated  visits  finom  the 
emperora  of  Rome,  among  which  those  of  Nero,  Tra- 
jan, and  Sept.  Sevems,  are  particularly  recorded* 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  34.)  It  was  probably  fbr  the  same 
reason  that  the  noble  triumphal  arch,  which  stiU  forms 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments,  was  erected  there  in 
honour  of  Trajan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Successive  emperon  seem  to  have  Iwstowed  on  the 
city  accessions  of  territoiy,  and  erected,  or  at  least 
given  name  to,  various^  public  buildings.  For  ad> 
ministamtive  purposes  it' was  firet  included,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of 
Augustus,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Campania 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  consular  of  that 
province.  Its  inhabitants  were  included  in  the 
Stellatine  tribe.  .(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  MommseUf 
Topogr.  degU  Irpim^  p.  167,  in  Bull  delT  InsL 
Arch.  1847.)  Beneventum  retained  its  importance 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire,  and  though  during 
the  Gothic  wan  it  was  taken  by  Toti^  and  its 
walls  rased  to  the  ground,  they  were  restored,  as 
well  as  its  public  buildings,  shortly  after;  and  P. 
Diaconus  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  wealthy  dty,  and 
the  capital  of  all  the  surrounding  provinces.  (Pro- 
cop. B.  G.  iii.  6;  P.  Disc  n.  20;  De  \^ta,  Antif, 
Beneo.  pp.  271,  286.)  Under  the  Lombards  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  duchy  wldch  included  all  their 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy,  and  continued  to  main* 
tain  itself  as  an  independent  state  long  after  the 
fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north. 
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The  modem  dt/  of  Benevenlo  b  still  a  ooosider- 
abJe  phce  with  about  13,000  inhabitants,  and  con- 
taias  DomerouB  vestiges  of  its  anci^it  gnuodeor. 
The  most  ounspiciioas  of  these  is  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  in  honoiir  of  the  emperor  Trajan  in  a.  d. 
1 14,  which  forms  one  <^  the  gates  of  the  modem 
citj,  DOW  called  Porta  Awea,  It  is  adorned  with 
bss-reliefs  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor, 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  monoment 
of  its  <£u8  existing  in  Italj;  both  from  the  original 
merit  of  its  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  frjm 
its  excellent  state  of  preserration.  Besides  this  there 
exitst  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  portions  of 
the  Boman  walls,  and  an  ancient  bridge  over  the 
Calor;  while  numerous  bas-reliefs  and  fragments  of 
acnlpCnre  (some  of  them  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit),  as  wdl  as  Latin  inscriptions  in  great  num- 
bers are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  city.  Some 
of  these  inscriptions  notice  the  public  buildings  exist- 
ing in  the  city,  among  which  was  one  called  the 
"  Caesareum,"  probably  a  kind  of  Curia  or  place  fir 
the  assemblies  of  the  local  senate;  a  Basilica,  splen- 
did porticoes,  and  Thermae,  which  appear  to  hare 
been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Commodua.  Others 
contain  much  curious  information  concerning  the 
various  "  CoUegia,"  or  oorpontions  that  existed  in 
the  city,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  intended 
not  only  for  religious  or  commercial  objects,  but  in 
some  instances  for  litenuy  purposes.  (De  A^ta,  An^ 
tiq.  B&»e».  ppi  159'-174, 253—399;  Inscr.  Benev, 
p.  1—37;  Orell.  Inter.  3164,  3763,  4124—4132, 
&c.)  Boievcntum  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  literary  cultivation;  it  was  the  birth- 
plaoe  of  Orbilius  the  gnunmarian,  who  long  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  his  native  city  before  he  removed 
to  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with  a  statue  by  his 
feUow-townsmen;  while  existing  inscriptions  record 
similar  honours  paid  to  another  grammarian,  Bntilius 
Aehanus,  as  weU  as  to  oratorB  and  poets,  apparently 
only  of  local  celebrity.  (Suet.  CVom.  9;  De  Vita, 
iL  e.  pp.  204—220;  OxelL  fnacr.  1178,  1185.) 

The  territory  of  Bencventum  niMler  the  R<xnan 
empire  was  of  very  considerable  extent.  Towards 
the  W.,  as  already  mentioned,  it  included  that  of 
Caudium,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  itself;  to 
the  N.  it  extended  as  for  as  the  Tamarus  {Ttnn- 
tnaro\  including  the  village  of  iVif/o,  which,  as  we 
kam  foom  an  inscription,  was  anciently  called  Pagus 
Veianus ;  on  the  NE.  it  comprised  the  town  of 
Equns  Tnticua  {S.  EleiUeriOf  near  Cattel  Franco), 
and  OD  the  E.  and  Sw  bordered  on  the  territories  of 
Aeculanum  and  AbeUinmn.  'An  inscription  has 
preserved  to  us  the  names  of  several  of  the  pagi  or 
vilbiges  dependent  upon  Benevemtum,  but  their  sites 
cannot  be  identified.  (Henzen,  Tab.  AUmenL  Bae- 
biaHj  p.  93 — 108;  Mommsen,  Topogr.  degli  Jrpmij 
p.  168—171.) 

The  Abusisi  Gaxfi,  mentioned  by  several  writers 
as  the  actual  scene  of  the  engagement  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Bomans  (Flor.  i.  18;  Frontin, 
StrtxL  iv.  1.  §  14;  Ovos.  iv.  2),  were  jsrobably  the 
tract  of  plain  country  S.  of  the  river  Calor,  called 
on  Zannoni's  map  Le  Colotme^  which  oommences 
within  2  miles  of  Bcneventum  itself,  and  was  tra^ 
versed  by  the  Via  Appia.  They  are  emmeoosly 
placed  both  by  Floras  and  Orosius  in  Lucaaia;  but 
all  the  beet  autbovities  plaee  the  scene  of  the  action 
near  Beneventam.  Some  writers  would  read  ^  Tau- 
nsini,"  for  Aruaim  in  the  passages  cited,  but  there 
is  00  authority  for  this  alteration. 

The  amiezed  cmBj  with  the  legend  denyentod 
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(an  old  Latin  form  for  Beneventor-um),  muit  have 
been  struck  after  it  became  a  Latin  colony.  Other 
coins  with  the  legend  "  Malies,"  or  **  Maliesa,**  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Samnito  Maleventum. 
(MiUingen,  Numumattque  de  VAnc  Italie,  p.  223; 
Friediander,  Osk.  Mmz.  p.  67.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN   OF  BEZrEVEKTUX. 

BENL    [Beioia.] 

BENJAMIN.     [Palbstina.] 

BENNA,  or  BENA  (B^rm :  Eth.  Btwtuos, 
fiCeph.  B.),  a  town  in  Thrace,  firom  which  one  of  the 
Ephesian' tribes  appean  to  have  doived  its  name^ 
(Guhl,  Epkeaiaca,  p.  29.)  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18) 
speaks  of  a  Thradan  people  of  the  name  of  Beni. 

BENNA,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  in  Phrygia 
Epactetus,  between  KuUueh  and  Azani,  as  is  inferred 
from  an  inscription  found  by  Keppel  with  the  words 
roit  Bcivirait  at  TeUar-Bazarjek,  (Cramer,  Ana 
Minor t  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  [G.  L.] 

BERA.    [Beer.) 

BERCORATES,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (PUn.  iv. 
19),  or  Bercorcates  in  Harduin's  text.  The  name 
appean  to  exist  in  that  of  the  BercouaU^  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  place  once  named  Barcou^  now  Jouanon, 
in  the  canton  of  Bom,  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 
(Walckenaer,  G^g.  ^.  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)        [G.  L.] 

BEREBIS,  BOREVIS  and  VEREIS  (Btp€is), 
a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  identified  by  some  with 
the  modem  village  of  Breett,  and  by  othere  with  a 
phice  near  Gycrgg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave. 
(PtoL  ii.  16.  §  6;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Itm.  Ant. 
p.  130;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  562;  Tab.  Peudng.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECYNTUS  (BfpiicvKrof :  Etk.  Btptxinrrcu), 
a  city  of  Phrygia,  according  to  Stephanus  (#.  v.). 
But  this  town,  and  the  Castellum  Berecyntliium  of 
Vibins  Sequester  (p.  18,  ed.  Oberlin),  on  the  Sanga- 
rios,  are  otiierwise  unknown.  The  Berecyntes  (Strab. 
p.  469)  were  a  Phrygian  nation,  who  wwshipped  the 
Magna  Mater.  A  district  named  Berecys  is  men- 
tioned in  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus,  quoted  by  &.abo 
(p.  580);  but  Aeschylus,  after  his  fashion,  confused 
the  geography.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  a  "  Bere- 
eyntins  tractus  "  in  Caria,  which  abounded  in  box- 
wood (xvi.  16);  but  he  gives  no  precise  indication 
of  the  position  of  this  country.  [G.  L.] 

BERECYNTUa    [Ida.] 

BERE6RA  (B^ptypa :  Eth.  Beregnmns),  a  town 
of  Picenum,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  places  in  the  interior  of  that  province. 
The  latter  reckons  it  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Pnetntii,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  precise  position. 
Gluverius  would  pbce  it  at  CwkeUa  di  Tronto^ 
about  10  miles  N.  of  TtramOy  which  is  at  least  a 
plausible  conjecture.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  PtoL  iii. 
1.  §  58 ;  Qluver.  JiaL  p.  746.)  The  Liber  Cdo- 
niarum  (p.  2  59)  mentions  the  '^Ven^nmus  ager** 
among  those  of  Picenum,  a  name  evidently  corrupted 
from  "  Beregranus."  [E.  H.  B.  J 

BERENI'CE.  1.  (Bcpcydn;,  Stnb.  xvL  p.  770, 
xviL  p.  815;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26,  29,  33;  Steph.  B. 
8.  «.;  Arrian.  Peripl.  M.  Rub.]  Itin.  Antonin. 
p.  173|  f.;  Kpiphan.  Haeres,  lzvi»  1:  Eth.  B«|pcr*- 
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Kt6s  and  Bcpcf ucid^f,  fern.  B«p«v(iccia),  a  dty  npon 
the  Red  Sea,  was  founded,  or  certainlj  converted 
from  a  Tillage  into  a  city,  bj  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphu.s,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Antigone.  It  stood 
about  lat  23°  56'  N.,  and  about  long.  35°  34'  E., 
and  being  in  the  same  parallel  with  Syene,  was  ac- 
cordingly on  the  equinoctial  line.  Berenice,  as  mo- 
dern surveys  (Moresby  and  Carless,  1830— -3)  have 
ascertained,  stood  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus 
Immundus,  or  Foul  Bay.  A  loily  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  along  this  side  of  the  African  coast,  and 
separates  Berenice  from  Egypt.  The  emerald  mines 
are  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  is  indifferent, 
but  was  improved  by  art.  Berenice  stood  upon  a 
narrow  rim  of  shore  between  the  hills  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Its  prosperity  after  the  tliird  century  b.  c.  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  three  causes:  the  favour 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  its  safe  anchorage,  and  its 
being  a  terminus  of  the  great  road  from  Goptos, 
which  rendered  Berenice  and  Myos  Hormos  the  two 
principal  emporia  of  the  trade  between  Aethioiua  and 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria  and  India  on  the 
other.  The  distance  between  Coptos  and  Berenice 
was  258  Roman  miles,  dr  eleven  days'  journey.  The 
wells  and  halting  places  of  the  caravans  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  in  the  Itineraries 
(Antonin.  p.  172,  f.).  Belzoni  (^TraveUy  voL  uL  p. 
35)  found  traces  of  several  of  Uiese  stations.  Under 
the  empire  Berenice  formed  a  district  in  itself,  with 
its  peculiar  prefect,  who  waa  entitled  **  Praefectus 
Berenicidis,*'  or  P.  mentis  Berenicidis.  (Orelli,  Inter. 
Lot.  no.  3880,  f.)  The  harbour  of  Berenice  was 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  wind  by  the  island  Ophiodes 
(^Oipi^s  i^<rof,  Stnib.  zvi.  p.  770;  Diod.  iii.  39), 
which  was  rich  in  topaz».  A  small  temple  of  sand- 
stone and  soft  calcareous  stone,  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
has  been  discovered  at  Berenice.  It  is  102  feet  long, 
and  43  wide.  A  portion  of  its  walls  is  sculptured 
with  well-executed  basso  relievos,  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  hieroglyphics  also  occasionally  occur 
on  the  walls.  Belzoni  confirmed  D'Aiiville's  original 
opinion  of  the  true  site  of  Berenice  (Memoiru  aw 
VEgypU  Xnctenne),  and  says  that  the  city  measured 
1,600  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  2,000  from  E.  to  W. 
He  estimates  the  ancient  population  at  10,000.  (i2e- 
gearche»f  vol.  it  p.  73.) 

2.  Pakchrybos,  a  city  near  Sabae  in  tbe  Regio 
Troglodytica,  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
between  the  20th  and  21st  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It 
obtained  the  appellation  of  "  all-golden  "  (rdyxfi^^^^h 
Steph.  B.  p.  164,  s.  v.;  Strab.  xvi.  771)  fiwi  its 
vicinity  to  the  gold  mines  of  Jebel  AUaki  or  OUaH, 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  their  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  that  metal,  and  in  the  working  of 
which  they  employed  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(Plin.  vi.  34.) 

3.  Epideirvs  (jhrX  Attpris,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Strab.  xvi.  pp.  769,  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi.  34; 
Ptol.  viii.  16.  §  12),  or  Berenice  upon  the  Neck  of 
Land,  was  a  town  on  the  W.  shore  of  tlie  Red  Sea, 
near  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Its  position  on 
a  sandy  spit  or  promontory  of  land  was  the  cause  of 
its  distinctive  appellation.  Some  authorities,  how- 
ever, attribute  the  name  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
more  considerable  town  named  I>eira;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter  is  unknown.  [W.  B.  D.I 

BERENI'CE.  a  Cilidan  dty  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  («.  tr.  BfpcWici});  and  in  the 
Stadiasmus  a  bay  Berenice  is  mentioned.  **  As  tlie 
Stadiasmus  does  not  mention  any  distance  between 
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the  Gulf  of  Berenioe  and  Celenderis,  th«re  is  reftaon 
to  think  that  Berenice  was  the  name  of  the  6ay  to 
the  eastward  of  the  little  port  of  KeUnderu'*  (Leake, 
Asia  Minora  &c.  p.  202.)  [G.  L.] 

BERENrCE,  a  town  in  Arabia,  the  name  by 
which  Ezion-Geber  was  called  in  the  time  of 
Josephus.  (Jnt  viii.  6.  §  4.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  Elanitic,  or  Eastern  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  &r 
from  Elath.  Allah,  or  Aelana.  It  is  mentioned  ia 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  {Numb. 
xxxiii.  35);  and  is  celebrated  as  the  naval  arsenal 
of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat.  (1  Kings j  ix.  26, 
xxii.  48.)  The  Arabic  historian  Makrizi  speaks  of 
an  ancient  city  'Asyiin  near  Ailah.  (^Burckhardt's 
-%rto,p.511.)  [G.W.] 

BERENPCE,  in  Cyrenaica.     [Hesperides.J 

BEREUM  or  BERAEUM  (^rt/b/or/),  a  town  in 
Moesia  {Notit.  Imp,  28;  Gepgr.  Rav.  iv.  5;  Itin. 
Ant  225).  [L.  S.] 

BERGA  (BcpTn  :  Eth,  BcpTcuoy),  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  lying  inland  fit)m  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  (Scymnus  Ch.  654;  Ptol.  ui.  18.  §  31) 
only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  writer  An- 
tiphanes,  whose  tales  were  so  manreUoos  and 
incredible  as  to  pve  rise  to  a  verb  fitpyal^tWf  in 
the  sense  of  telling  falsehoods.  (Strab.  L  p.  47,  ii. 
ppb  102, 1 04 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  DicL  of  Biogr.  voL  i. 
p.  204.)  Leake  places  Berga  near  the  modem 
Takkyndf  npon  the  shore  of  the  Stiymonic  lake. 
(Leake,  Northern  GreKe^  vol.  iii  p.  229.) 

BE'RGIDUM.     [Aotcrbs.] 

BERGINTRUM,  a  place  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the 
pass  of  the  Alpes  Graiac,  lying  (u  the  road  marked 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between  Mediolannm  (^MUan) 
and  Vienna  (Vietme),     D*Anville  {Notice,  &c) 
places  it,  according  to  the  Table,  between  Azima 
{Aime)  and  Alpis  Graia.    The  distance  from  Ber- 
gintrum  to  Axima  is  marked  viiii  M.  P.     The  Alpis 
Graia  may  be  the  watershed  on  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  to 
the  Isere  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Dora  Baltea 
on  the  Italian  side.    This  is  the  place  which  D*An- 
viUe  names  llfopiial,  on  the  authority  of  a  manu- 
script map  of  the  cotmtiy.    D'Anville  supposes  that 
Bergintrum  may  be  St.  Maurice ;  but  he  admits 
that  xii,  the  distance  in  the  Table  between  Ber- 
gintrum and  Alpis  Graia,  does  not  fit  the  distance 
between  St.  Maurice  and  lEdpitalj  which  is  less. 
Walckenaer  {Giog.  &c.  vd.  iii.  p.  27)  supposes  that 
two  routes  between  Arebrigium  and  Darantasia  havs 
been  made  into  one  in  the  Table,  and  he  fixes  Ber- 
gintrum at  BeUentre.  He  also  attempts  to  show  that 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  between  Arebrigium  and  Daran- 
tasia there  has  been  oonfosion  in  the  numbers  and 
the  names  of  places;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case. 
The  position  of  Bergintrum  cannot  be  considered  as 
certain,  though  the  limits  between  which  we  must 
look  for  it  are  pretty  well  defined.  [G.  L.] 

BERGISTA'NI,  a  small  people  of  Hispania  Tarn^ 
conensis,  who  revolted  fnxn  the  Romans  in  the  war 
about  Emporiae,  b.  g.  195.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  16,  17.) 
They  seem  to  have  been  neighbours  of  the  Ilergetes, 
in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  between  Berga  and 
Manresa.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pl«o^ 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy  (c.  21)  as  the  stroog- 
hold  of  the  rebels,  Bergium  or  Vergium  ea^rm, 
was  one  of  the  seven  fortresses  of  the  Berpt^'^ 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  former  passage,  and  that 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  It  is  P^^J^ 
Berga.  (Marca,  Biep.  ii.  23,  p.  197 ;  Florca,  i-V  * 
xxiv.  38 i  Ukert, vol.  ii.  pt, i.  ppw 318, 426.)  [i*-^] 
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BESGULE,  BERGULAE,  VISGULAE  or  BElt* 
GULIUM  (B*pyoi\iifB€pyo^\tov:  D^atai'Borgaa)^ 
a  town  in  Thrftce,  which  was  in  later  times  called 
ArcadiapoUs.  (Ptd.  iii.  11.  §12;  Geogr.  Bar. 
W.  6 ;  Ittn.  Hier.  p.  569 ;  Cedren.  p.  266 ;  Theqihan. 
p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

BEHGOHUM  (fiipyoftwi  Eih,  Bergomas,  atis : 
Str^amo)^  a  citj  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  dtnated  at  the 
fooi  of  the  Alps,  between  Brizia  and  the  Lacns 
Larins:  it  was  33  miles  HE.  from  MUan,  (Itin. 
Ant.  pu  127.)  According  to  Plinj,  who  follows  the 
authonty  of  Gato,  it  was  a  citj  of  the  Orobii,  bat 
this  tribe  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  anthor, 
and  Beigomnm  is  included  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cenomani.  (Plin.  iiL  17.  s.  21 ;  Ptol. 
iiL  1.  §  31.)  Jostin  abo  mentions  it  among  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Gaols,  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  expeUed  the  Tuscans  fitom  the  plains 
of  nocdiem  Italy.  (Justin,  xz.  5.)  No  mention  of 
it  is,  however,  foond  in  history  prerioos  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  it  became  a  considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  as  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
ooDsidenble  wealth  firam  Taluable  copper  mines 
which  eodsted  in  its  territory.  (Plin.  zxziv.  1.  s.  2; 
OrelL  Tmcr.  3349,  3898.)  In  B.  c.  452,  it  was 
one  <^  the  cities  laid  waste  by  Attila  (HiH.  MuedL 
XV.  p.  549);  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
it  is  again  mentioned  by  Prooopius  as  a  strong  ibr- 
tnss,  and  under  the  Lombard  kings  was  one  oif  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of 
a  duchy.  (Procop.  B.  G,  ii.  12;  P.  Diac  ii.  15, 
iv.  3  )  In  late  writers  and  the  Itineraries  the  name 
is  carmptly  written  Pergamus  and  Bergame:  but 
all  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  inscriptioos,  have  Ber- 
gomum.  The  modern  d^  of  Bergamo  is  a  flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BERGH'SIUM  or  BERGU'SU,  in  GalUa,  on  the 
rood  between  Vienna  ( Vienne)  and  a  place  named 
Aogustnm.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree 
very  neariy  as  to  the  position  of  Bergusimn,  which  is 
XX  or  xxi  M.  P.  from  Vienna,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
place  named  Botayoin.  Augustum  is  supposed  to 
be  AosU,  [G.  L.] 

BERIS  or  BIRES  (BV»»  B/;>j»»),  a  river  of  Pon- 
tus,  which  Anion  places  60  stadia  fh>m  the  Thoaris. 
Hamilton  (^Retearckeg^  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  280)  identifies 
It  with  the  Meiitach  Choi,  **  a  deep  and  slug'iish 
river,**  between  Utdeh  and  the  Thermodon.  He 
found  it  to  be  six  miles,  or  60  stadia,  from  the 
Tkur^  Trmakj  which  he  seems  to  identify  correctly 
with  the  Thoaiis.  [G.  L.] 

BE'RMIUS  MOKS  (r^  B^p^  f^:  r^rr»a),a 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Ha- 
liacmon  and  Lud^  at  the  foot  oi  which  stood  the 
dty  of  Beroea.  Herodotus  relates  that  this  morm- 
tain  was  impassable  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  that 
beyond  it  were  the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  the 
roses  grew  spontaneously.  (Herod,  viii.  138 ;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  330.)  The  Bermius  is  the  same  as  the  Bora 
of  Livy  (xlv.  29),  and  is  a  continuation  of  Mount 
Barnus.  (Mflller,  Dmofw,  vol.  L  p.  469,  transl.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pu  295.) 

BEROEA.  1.  (B^poto,  B4^tai  Eth.  BcpooZor, 
Sleph.  B.;  Beroens,  Liv.  zxiii.  89:  Vierrta),  a  dty 
of  Macedonia,  is  the  K.  part  of  the  province  (Plin. 
iv.  10),  in  the  district  called  Emathia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  39),  (Ri.A  river  which  flows  into  the  Haliacmon, 
and  npoD  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermius 
(Stnb.  TiL  p.  330).    It  was  attacked,  though  un- 
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Bucoessfully,  by  the  Athenian  forces  under  Callias, 
B.  c.  432.  (Thuc  i.  61.)  The  statement  of  Thti- 
cydides  presents  some  geographical  difficulties,  as 
Beroea  lies  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  natural  route 
fh>m  Pydna  to  Potidaea.  Mr.  Grote  {Hist,  of  Greece^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  96)  considers  that  another  Beroea,  situated 
somewhere  between  Gigonus  and  Therma,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  that  Macedonia  which  Pesdiocas  go- 
verned, may  probably  be  the  place  indicated  by  Thu- 
cydides.  Any  remark  from  Mr.  Grote  de8er\-es  the 
highest  CCTsideration ;  but  an  objection  presents  itself 
against  this  view.  His  argument  rests  upon  tlie  hy- 
pothesis that  there  was  another  Beroea  in  Thrace  or 
m  Emathia,  though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site. 
There  was  a  town  called  Beroea  in  Thrace,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  fir  its  position  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty, as  lying  between  Pbilippopolis  and  Nicopolis 
(see  below),  and  no  single  authority  b  adduced  to 
show  that  ^ere  was  a  second  Beroea  in  Thrace  be- 
tween Gigonus  and  Therma^ 

Beroea  surrendered  to  the  Roman  consul  af\er  the 
battle  of  Pydna  (liv.  xliv.  45),  and  was  asfiigned, 
with  its  territory,  to  the  third  region  of  Macedonia 
(xlv.  29).  St  Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  to  this  dty 
from  Thessalonica;  and  the  Jewish  residents  are  do- 
scribed  as  more  ingenuous  and  of  a  better  disposition 
than  those  of  the  latter  place,  in  that  they  diligently 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  it 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostle.  ( Jcte,  xvii.  11.) 
Sopater,  a  native  of  this  town,  accompanied  St.  Paul 
to  Asia.  (Ada,  xx.  4.)  Lucian  (Jnntif,  34)  de- 
scribes it  as  a  large  and  populous  town.  It  was  si- 
tuated 30  M.  P.  from  Pella  (Petrt.  Tdb,\  and  5 1  M.  P 
from  Thessalonica  (/ttn.  AtUon.)^  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  dties  c^  the  thema  of  Macedonia.  (Con- 
stant de  Them,  ii.  2.)  For  a  rare  coin  of  Beroea, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see 
Rasche,  vol.  i.  p.  1492 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Verria  stands  on  the  £.  slope  of  the  Olympene 
range  of  mountains,  about  5  miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  VistrUea  or  InjikarOj  just  where  that  river, 
after  having  made  its  way  to  an  immense  rocky  ra- 
vine through  the  range,  enters  the  great  maritime 
plain.  Verria  contains  about  2000  families,  and, 
from  its  natural  and  other  advantages,  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  RumUL  The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  dty  are  very  considerable. 
Leake  (Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  291),  from  whmn 
this  account  of  Verria  is  taken,  notices  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall,  or  perhaps  of  the  acropolis;  these 
walls  are  traceable  from  that  point  southward  to  two 
high  towers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  modem 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt 
in  Roman  or  Byzantine  times.  Only  three  inso  ip- 
tions  have  been  discovered.    (Leake,  t  c.) 

2.  (Bep^f,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Bep^o-ios),  a  town  m 
Thrace,  87  M.  P.  from  Adrianopolis  (/(m.  Anion.-, 
Hierocles),  and  situated  somewhere  between  Pbilip- 
popolis and  Nicopolis.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4.  §  12, 
xxxL  9.  §  1 ;  Jomand.  de  Rebus  Getidt,  c  18.)  In 
later  times  it  was  called  Irenopolis,  in  honour  of  the 
empress  Irene,  who  caused  it  to  be  repaired.  (Theo- 
phan.  p.  385;  Zonar.  Ann,  vol.  ii.  p.  115;  Hi*i, 
Mite,  xxxiii.  p.  166,  ap.  Muratori.)  St  Martin,  in 
his  notes  to  Le  Beau  (Bat  Empire,  vd.  xii.  p.  330), 
confounds  this  city  with  the  Macedonian  Beroea. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  this  place  from  Rome,  and 
spent  two  years  in  exile  there.  (Socrates,  n,E, 
iv.  11.) 

3.  (Bff^ux,  B^pota,  Btpon,  Bepoc(a:  Eth,  B«- 
p6€vs,  Steph.  B. ;  Berooensis,  Plin.  v.  23 ;  Ttin,  An^ 
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Ion.;  Hierodeai  Hold),  Aleppo),  ■  town  in  Sjri* 
(Str*b.xvi.  p.  7Sl),nb(>iit  midTsj  between  Ai"  ' 
■nd  HicrapulLs.  Cl"™»p-  ^'  ^-  "-  '  •  P«J-  ' 
Julkn,  aha  ■  bboriooe  murch  of  two  days  fcom  An- 
ligch,  boiled  on  the  Ihird  U.  Beroo.  (Juliui,£pul. 
uvU.i  ThcodoreL  iii.  22;  Milmsi'a  Gibbon,  tol.  iv. 
f.l4*;LeBcna,BaiEBipire,yoLuLp.55.)  Cbce- 
nes,  in  bis  inroad  upon  lijria,  A.  i>.  540,  demnnded 
K  tribute  from  Beniea,  nbich  he  nmiUed  iftenwrdi, 
BS  Ihe  inhnKlanU  were  nnable  to  p»r  it  (Procop. 
fi.P.ii.?;  Milaaq'a  Gibbon,  loL  rii.  p.31S.  ' 
ficsQ,  voL  ii.  p.  13.)  A.  I).  611  Cboswt  IL  o 
pied  tbie  eitj.  (Gibbon,  vol.  viii.  j^  225  )  II  owed 
its  Macedonum  niune  of  Beroea  to  tSeleucni  NicMor, 
and  coniiDued  to  be  railed  so  till  the  conquest  bj  tbt 
Anbe  under  Abn  Obeidafa,  A.  d.  638,  irben  it  re- 
enuiedJtoiuicientniuneDfClKleborCbeljbon.  (Ni- 
ceph.  If.  E.  lir.  39  ;  SchuIteDe  Jndix  Gtog.  >.  t. 
nakb ;  Wiiar,  Bibl  Had-  WorL  Both.)  It  sfter- 
vardt  became  the  cspitil  of  Ihe  Sulluis  of  the  act 
ot  HsiriAdiui,  but  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  tenth  cm- 
tarj  wu  uniied  to  the  Greek  eTiipre  by  tba  oonqnealj 
of  ZuniM^es,  emperor  of  Con^UDLinople.  The  gxi». 
TatiiHU  a  little  way  eastward  of  the  (own,  are  Ibe 
only  Teati-ai  of  incient  reauuM  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  am  rety  eiteasiTo,  and  consiet  rf  suites 
of  lorKO  eparUnents,  which  are  uparaled  by  portitoa 
(€  solid  rork,  with  massive  pilajlers  left  at  mtarrab 
to  lupport  the  nua  abore.  (Chcmcy,  Exped.  £«- 
^raf.  val.i.p.US,)  Its  present  popolatian  is  B«ne- 
wbat  more  (hao  100,000  soDls.  For  arias  of  Ifenwa, 
both  autonomous  and  imperial,  ranging  from  Tnyan 
to  Aiilooinus,  sea  Kasdie,  ™1.  I  p.  1*92;  Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359. 


4.  iBtfta,  1  Maec.  \x.  4),  a  village  in  Judia 
(Relaiid,iWaa<.  p.  040),  which,  aoconiing  to  Winer 
(s.  v.),  must  not  M  confoDnded  with  the  Berea  mezi- 
tioned  a  Matx.  liii.  4.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BEinrNES  or  VERO'NES  (E*(i«m),  a  people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  TairacooensiB,  along  the  upper 
conrae  of  Ihe  Ibems  {Ebro),  on  its  right  Unk,  about 
LagroSo,  between  Ihe  CELTrBBBI  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Caktabri  on  the  N,,  SE.  of  Ihe  Autkiookes,  and 
on  the  bonlera  of  the  CoHTEaTAHT.  They  were  a 
Celtic  people,  and  are  mentioned  by  Stnbo  as  farm- 
ing, with  tbe  Celtiberi,  the  chief  remnant  of  Ihe  oki 
Celtic  population  ot  Spwn,  (Liv.  Fr.  jici.,  where 
Ihe  common  reading  is  Vinma  :  Sliab.  iii.  pp.  1 58, 
163;  Ptol.  iL  H.  5  S5.)  The  following  were  theit 
chief  cilies:  TnrrrVM  Metallum  (Tpinor  Mi- 
raMM,  Ptol.!  Trieio,  near  ffagera),  in  the  Anto- 
nioe  IliuBiary  (p.  394)  amply  Tritium,  on  the  high 
road  from  Lef^o  VIL  (£aan)  to  Csesarangutta,  36 
M.F.  SE.  of  ViBOVESCA,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  place  rf  the  same  name  W.  of  Viroyeeca; 
Vbiiela,  on  the  Hume  road,  18  M.P.  SE.  of  Tritium, 
and  28  KW.  of  CALAOuURia  (CaZoAorra,  Ilin.  p. 
393X  undoubtnlly  the  Vareia  or  Varia  (Oidiina, 
Oiepia)  of  Livy,  Strabo,  PUny,  and  Plulemy,  whicli 
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was  the  atnngest  dty  of  the  district  (Llr.  lc.y.  it 
stood  at  a  passage  of  the  Iberas  (Stmb.  p.  162), 
when  the  river  commenced  ite  navigable  ooutw  of 
960  M.P.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  1.4):  it  still  beaiaitaaocient 
name  (Korea,  a  little  beW  Lognmo,  with  wliidi 
some  ccofpund  it;  Fiorei,  Cimtabr.  p.  198;  Men- 
telle,  Eip.Mtd.  p.  363):    Ouba  ('OXttfn,  Pttri.: 


Ufy  it  with  the  'OMa  menUoned  by  Stephanas 
lantinas  aa  a  dty  of  tberii) ;  Coktbebria,  also 
called  LenCBS,  a  stronghold  of  Sertorios,  aa  Icing  the 
meat  couToiient  head-ijoartere,  from  whicb  to  inaTrh 
oot  rf  the  territory  of  the  fianuca  into  any  of  the 
neigbbooring  districts  (LiT.  Fr.  id.  p,  87,  where 
mention  is  lieo  made  rS  another  important  dty  of  the 
same  naioe  bekmging  to  the  Celtiberi) :  Dkert  takea 
it  for  the  Canlabna  aa  the  Ebro,  which  ia  mentioned 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  mine  of  which  are  seen 
between  Lo^nnio  nod  Ptoso.  (Sandoval,  ^  <■■»(.  &c. 
quoted  t?  D'Anvilla,  M(m.  dt  lAcad.  da  Imrr. 
vol.ii.  pT71;  Ukert,  toL  il  pt  i.  pp.321, 457, 
458.)  [P.  S.] 

BEROTHA  (BjipiSOii),  mentioned  only  by  Jo- 
scphus  as  a  city  ot  Upper  GallkM.  not  br  from 
Cadesh  (Haphthali)  (^»tv.  1.  §  18).  He  makes 
it  the  scene  of  the  dediive  battle  which  Jcebus 
fought  with  the  northern  kings,  "  at  the  waters  of 
Mcrom."  (^01*.  iL  1—9.)  [G.  W  ] 

BEKUBIUM,  Ihe  third  promonloty  on  the  norlb- 
west  coast  of  Scothmd,  according  to  J'lolemy.  Pro- 
bably. jV™  ffeodl  [R.G.t.] 

BERYA,  a  town  in  Apamene,  acoonlilig  Co  the 
Peutinger  Tabki,  SE.  of  Andocb,  35  M.  P.  ft™ 
Chalciaand54H.P.fhjcnBiithna.  Ntebuhr  (Aeur, 
vol.  iii.  p.  95)  (amid  many  mint  under  Um  name  of 
Btna.  [!■:.  B.  J  ] 

BERYTUS(Bi,^oTji,BerytusandBerjtni:  EUt. 
Bqp^ioi,  Berytfnsis,  Beiytius,  Stepb .  B.  Scylai,  p.43 ; 
Di(inys.P8r.  T.  911;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  12.  §  5;  Amm. 
Uar.  iIt.  8.  §  9 ;  JtcHitt.  ii.  B 1 ;  /tin..^Htoit. ;  Pent. 
Toi.:  Geoffr.  Sac;  Hierocles;  Beinil),  a  town  of 
Phoenicia,  which  bis  bem  identJfiod  by  some  with 
the  Berotha  or  Bcrothai  cf  the  Hebrew  Scriptnrre. 


(2& 


i.  16.) 


ge  Berothai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
lorn  rf  Zobah  (amp.  t.  5),  which  appais  to 
included  Hamalh  (comp.  tt.  9,  10;  2  films. 
I).  In  the  ktler  passage  the  b«der  c^  Israel 
,wn  in  poetic  vision,  apparently  finm  the  Uedi- 
larraziean,  by  ilamath  and  BerMhan,  towards  Da- 

as  Dr.  Robinson  (PoZe^iae,  vrj.  iii.  p.  442)  iigUB, 
more  naturally  seem  (o  have  bem  an  inland  ctly. 
Alter  its  deatfiKtioD  by  Tryphoo,  B.C.  140(Sti«b. 
xsi.  p.  756),  it  was  reduced  by  AjripfB,  and  eolo- 
oised  by  the  veterans  of  the  v.  Macedcnica  leg>o 
'  Tiii.  Augusta,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  undo' 
name  cf  Colcoia  Julia  Augusta  felli  BeiTtiU 
(Orelli,  /flscp.  n.  514,  and  coins  in  Eckhel,  toL  iii. 
p.  356;  UarquardC,  Bm^acA  der  Ban.  -Alt,  p- 
199),  and  was  afterwards  endowed  with  the  ligbls 
of  an  Ilalian  dty.  (Dlpian,  fty.  15.  I.  §  Ii  ■'■i^ 
V.  20.)  It  wa*  at  this  dty  thai  Herod  tie  Great 
held  the  mock  frial  over  bis  two  sons.  (Josepb- 
-liitxvi.  U.S§1— 6.)  The  elder  Agripp«gr»Jir 
ivouTHi  Ihe  cily.  and  adorned  it  with  a  spl«*iirl 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  beside  baths  and  poiUoo«fc 
iuaugnrating  them  with  gamcfl  and  spedsclea  w 
every  kind,  including  shows  of  gladialoia.  (Jeeeph. 
-JW.xii.  7.  §5.)  Here,  too,  Titni  celebiattd  the 
birthday  of  his  fiither  Veapnsan  by  tbe  eiMbilu"  " 
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Eiinifar  spectacles,  in  which  manj  of  the  captive 
Jews  perished.     (Joseph.  B,  J.  Tii.  3.  §  1 ;  comp.  5. 
§  l.^    Afterwards  Berytns  became  renowned  as  a 
school  of  Greek  leaming,  pardcularlj  of  Uw,  to 
which  schohus  repaired  from  a  distance.    Its  splen- 
dour ma/  be  computed  to  have  lasted  from  the  third 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oentorj.     (BGlman's 
Gibbon,  voL  iiL  p.  51.)    Eosebios  relates  that  the 
martji  Appian  rended  here  for  some  time  to  pur- 
sue Greek  secular  leanung(/)eJf art  iWoett.  c.  !▼.), 
and  Gngory  Thanmatnigns  repaired  to  Betytne  to 
perfect  htmMlf  in  the  civil  law.    (Socrates,  ff.  E. 
ir.  S7.}    A  later  Greek  poet  describee  it  in  this 
respect  as  '*  the  muse  of  tranquil  life."    (Komius, 
JHomfB,  xH.  fin.)    Under  the  reign  of  Justinian  it 
wsB  kid  in  mins  bj  an  earthquake,  and  the  school 
xonored  to  Sidon,  A.  D.  551.     (Ifilman's  Gibbon, 
Tol.  Tii.  p.  420.)  #n  the  crusades,  BeirAt^  which 
wiKS  sometimes  mlled  BcKurim,  (Alb.  Aq.  ▼.  40,  x.  8), 
was  an  object  of  great  contention  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Muslim,  and  fell  successive]/  into  the 
hajids  of  both.     In  A.D.  1110  it  was  captured  b/ 
Baldwin  I.  (\^lken,  Dit  Krem.  vol  ii.  p.  212),  and 
in  A.  D.  1 187  bj  SalAh  eddCn.     (Wilken,  vol.  iii.  pt. 
ii.  p.  295.)    It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beiytus 
that  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  St  G^>rge 
(who  was  so  highlj  honoured  in  Sjria)  and  the  Dragon 
is  laid.     Beir&t  ia  now  commercially  this  most  im- 
portant place  in  S/iia.     The  town  is  situated  on  a 
kind  of  shoulder  sloping  towards  the  shore  from  the 
liNW.  side  of  a  triangukur  pdnt,  which  runs  more 
than  two  miles  into  the  sea.  The  population  amounts 
to  nearl/  15,000  souls.   (Chesne/,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
▼d.  L  p.  468.     For  coins  of  Beiytus,  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan  to  Anto- 
mnus,  see  Eckhel,  vol  iii.   p.  356 ;  Rasche,  J.>ex. 
Jfum.  vol.  L  p.  1492.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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com  OF  BBRTTU8. 

BESA  or  BESSA.     [Attica,  p.  331 ,  b.] 

BETSBICUS  (BetrSiiro;  :  Eth,  BteSunjvSs),  a 
small  island  in  the  Propontis,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cjzicns.  (Steph«  B.  s.  v.  B^trAjror.)  The  mj- 
thical  stor/,  quoted  bj  Stephanus  from  Agathoclcs, 
fixes  the  island  near  the  outlet  of  the  Rhjndacus. 
Plinj  (v.  32)  places  Besbicus  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhjndacus,  and  gives  it  a  circuit  of  18  Roman 
miles.  In  another  passage  (ii.  88)  he  enumerates  it 
among  the  islands  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  adjacent  mainlands  hy  earthquakes.  The  po- 
sition assigned  to  Besbicus  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  (p. 
576)  corresponds  with  that  of  KahlimnOj  a  small 
Island  which  is  about  10  miles  K.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhyndacos.  [G.  L.] 

BESE'DA  (B^8a:  S.  Jwm  de  h,  Badesas),  an 
inland  city  of  the  Castellani,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis.  (Ptol.  ii  6.  §  71 ;  coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  183; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL  i.  p.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

BESIPPO  or  BAESIPPO  (Bawrfmrw),  a  city  of 
the  Tuxdetani,  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  c^  Ilispania 
Ba<^ica,  just  outside  the  Straits,  E.  of  the  Pr.  Ja- 
nonis  (C.  Trafalgar),  and  12  M.  P.  W.  of  Bclo. 
(/<«.  Ant.  p.  408 ;  MeU,  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  1 .  s.  3 ;  Ptol .  I 


ii.  iv.  §  14;  Geog.  Bau.  iv.  43.)  Some  identify  it 
with  Bejer  de  la  Frontera;  but  others  argue  that 
that  place  lies  too  far  inland  to  agree  with  Pliny's 
statement  that  Besippo  was  a  sea-port,  and  take  the 
Roman  ruins  near  Porto  £ar6afc>  fur  its  site.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  843.)  [P.  S.] 

BESOR  (Bc^ffAot),  a  brook  in  the  south  of  Pa. 
lestine,  between  the  town  of  Ziklag  Cassigned  to 
David  by  Achinh  king  of  the  Philistines),  and  the 
country  of  the  Amalddtes.  (1  Sam,  xxvii.  6,  xxx. 
8,  9.)  [G.  W.] 

BESSA  (B7?<ro-a:  Eth,  Btia<roub$),  a  town  in 
Locris,  so  called  from  its  situation  in  a  wooded  glen, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Hom.  II  il  532 ;  Strab  ix 
p.  426;  Steph.  B.  Ic.) 

BESSI  (Bi7<r<roO,  a  Thncian  tribe  occupying  tha 
conntiy  about  the  rivers  Axius,  Strymon,  and  Ne8(us. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  very  numerous  people, 
and  at  different  times  to  have  occupied  a  more 
or  less  extensive  country.  According  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  Ill),  they  belonged  to  the  Satrae,  a  free  Thra- 
cian  people,  and  had  the  management  of  an  oracle  of 
Dionysus  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  time  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  318)  the  Bes&i 
dwelt  all  along  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Haemns, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dardatiians 
in  the  west.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  their 
territoiy  might  seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
as  Ptolemy  (iii.  11.  §  9)  mentions  the  Bc<ra<ir^ 
among  the  smaller  ffrpaTiptiai  of  Thrace;  but  his 
statement  evidently  refers  only  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Beesi,  occupying  the  country  between  tlie 
Axius  and  Strymon,  and  Pliny  (iv.  11.  18)  speaks 
of  Bessi  living  about  the  Neat  us  and  Mount  Rho- 
dope.  Looking  at  the  country  they  occupied,  and 
the  character  given  them  by  Herodotus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  chief  people  of 
Thrace;  they  were  warlike  and  independent,  and 
were  probably  never  subdued  by  the  ftlacedonians ; 
the  Romans  succeeded  in  conquering  them  only  in 
their  repeated  wnra  against  the  Thracians.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Bessi  was 
divided  into  four  cantons  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Terpa- 
Xo»pircu)j  of  which  the  Diobessi  mentioned  by  Pliny 
may  have  been  one.  Li  the  time  of  Strabo  tho 
Bessi  are  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  robbera 
among  the  Thracians,  who  were  themselves  notorious 
as  \ri<rrcd.  That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly 
uncivilised,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  inhabited 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Uscudama 
(Eutrop.  vi.  10).  Another  town,  Bessapara,  is 
mentioned  by  Procopius  and  othen.  (Comp.  Dion 
Cass.  IJv.  34,  and  Baehr  on  Herodotas,  I  c.)  [L.  S.] 

BETA'SII,  a  people  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  war  with  CivilLs,  Claudius  Labeo,  a  Batavian, 
mustered  a  force  of  Nervii  and  Betosii  (Sitt.  iv.  56); 
and  ho  opposed  Civilis  at  a  bridge  over  the  Moea 
with  a  hastily  raised  body  of  Betasii,  Tungri,  and 
Nervii  {Hist,  iv.  66).  Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions 
the  Betasii,  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  fix  their  po- 
sition. It  seems  probable  that  the  Betasii  were  the 
neighboura  of  the  Nervii  and  Tungri,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Beets, 
on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Geeto,  south  of  Haalen^  in 
South  Brabant.  [G.  L.] 

BETHABARA  (Bijea^apA),  mentioned  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  (I  28)  as  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
Baptism.  It  is  placed  by  the  Evangelist  "  beyond 
Jordan,"  i.  e.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  (comp. 
X.  40),  i)orbAps  itlintical  with  Beth-baia  (JudytSj 
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viii.  24),  where  was  a  ford,  from  which  the  pkce 
doubtless  derived  its  name,  eqaivalent  to  ^  locus 
transitus."  (Rdand,  p.  626.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHAGLA  (Bethhogla),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
u  the  plain  of  Jericho,  on  the  borders  between  the 
tribes  of  Jadah  and  Bei^jamin,  but  reckoned  to  the 
hitter.  (Josh.  xr.  6,  xviii.  19,  21.)  St.  Jerome 
identifies  it  with  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad  {Gen. 
1.  10,  11),  the  scene  of  the  mourning  for  Jacob. 
{OnomasL  s.  v.  Area  Atad.)  A  fountain  named 
*Ain  Hajkk,  and  a  ruined  monastery,  Kusr  Hajla, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  and  three 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memorial  of  this  site.  (Robin- 
sou,  B.  R.  vol.  u.  pp.  267—271.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHAMMAltlA  (B^atitAopia,  Ptol.  ▼.  15. 
§  14),  a  town  oo  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Betamali  of  the  Peutinger  Tables^  14  M.  P.  &om 
Ceciliana.  This  place  cannot  be  the  Bemmaris  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary ^  as  Bemmaris  is  placed  above  the 
Zeugma,  and  Bethammaria  below  it.      [E.  B.  J.*] 

BETHANY  (Bi)0ay(a),  a  village  15  sUdia  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
remarkable  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  for  other 
incidents  in  our  Saviour's  life.  {St.  John^  zi.  18.) 
Its  modern  name  is  El-Azarfyeh^  i.  e.  the  village  of 
Lazarus.    (Robinson,  B.R.  vol.  ii.  p.  100.)    [G.  W.] 

BETHAR  (Bother,  Bither,  'BiWripa),  a  city  cele- 
brated in  the  histoiy  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Hadrian  (a.  D.  131)  as  the  last  retreat  of  the  Jews 
when  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Jerusalem.  They 
held  out  there  for  nearly  three  years.  It  is  described 
as  a  very  strong  city  not  &r  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
(Euscb.  n.  E.  iv.  6.)  Its  site  was  recovered  and 
clearly  identified  in  1843.  (WUIiams,  Holy  City, 
vol.  i.  pp.  209 — 213.)  It  is  now  called  Beittr,  the 
exact  Arabic  form  of  its  ancient  name,  and  is  a  con- 
siderable village  about  six  miles  SSW.  of  Jerusalem, 
still  retaining  some  traces  of  its  fortifications,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  village  have  received 
and  preserved  traditions  of  its  siege.         f  G.  W.] 

BETHARAMATHUM  (Bn0a/Kf/iatfov),  identical 
with  Amathus  in  Peraca  {q.  v.),  as  is  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  Joeephus,  Ant,  xvii.  12.  §  6,  B.J.  ii. 
4.  §  2.     (ReUnd,  p.  560.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHARAMPHTHA  (Bi}dapa/t4»0a),  a  city  of 
Pcraea,  which  Herud  Antipas  encompassed  with  a 
wall,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  {AnL  xviii.  2. 
§  1.)  It  is  certainly  identical  with  that  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  on  the  Jor- 
dan, originally  named  Betharamphta,  and  after- 
wards called  Livias  by  Herod  {Onomast.  s.  v.),  and 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  Julias  which  is  placed 
by  Josephus  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (JB,  .T.  iii.  9.  §  7),  which  was  identical  with 
Bethsaida.  [Bethsaida.]  But  the  names  Julias 
and  Livias  are  frequently  interchanged,  as  are  Julia 
and  Livia.  A  still  earlier  name  of  this  town,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome,  was  Bcth-haram, 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  {Josh,  xiii.  27),  doubtless 
the  same  with  Beth-haran  {Num.  xxxii.  36),  which 
the  Talmud  also  says  was  afterwards  called  Beth- 
ramtha.  (Reland,  p.  642 ;  comp.  pp.  869,  870,  s.  t. 
Jvtias  Peraeae.')  It  is  most  probably  only  another 
form  of  the  preceding  Betharamathumf  i.  e.  the  mo- 
dem ilmato,  near  the  Jabbok.  [Amathus.]    [G.W.] 

BETHAVEN,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Bethd,  so  called  after  that  city  had  become 
the  scene  of  idol-worship,  Beth-aven  signifying  "  the 
house  of  vanity.*'  But  in  Josh.  (vii.  2)  the  two  places 
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are  distinguished,  Ai  being  placed  "  beside  Betli« 
avcn,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel."  Michmash  is  al^o 
placed  "  eastward  from  Bethaven."  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2.^ 
It  is  Joined  with  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  and  ascribed  to 
Benjamin.  {Hos.  v.  8.)  The  LXX.  translate  it 
(in  Josh.  vii.  2)  BaiOiik,  (m  xviiL  12)  BeuBdrr,  (in 
Hos.  V.  8)  dU^  'ny.  [G.  W.J 

BETHDAGON  {Bn^UeyA^).  Two  cities  of  this 
name  occur  in  the  lists  in  the  book  of  Joshua^  om 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  apparently  towards 
the  SW. ;  and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (xt. 
41,  xix.  27).  There  aro  two  vilUges  of  tliis  nan>c, 
Beit-dajanj  now  in  Palestine,  one  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Jaffa,  the  other  SE.  of  NaUus.  They  doubt- 
less represent  ancient  sites,  but  are  not  Identical  with 
either  of  those  first  named.  The  village  of  this 
name  near  Jafia  apparently  occupies  the  site  of 
Caphardagon,  a  large  \ilhige  mei^oned  by  £ubebiu.s 
{Onomast.  s.  v.  Beth-Dayon)  Detween  DioKpf:>lis 
{Lydda)  and  Jamnia  {Yebna).  (Rubinson,  U.K. 
vol.  iii.  p.  30,  n.  2.)  The  frequent  recurrence  of  thi.s 
name  shows  how  widely  spread  was  the  worvhip  o( 
Dagon  through  Palestine.  [G.  W.J 

BETH-DIBLATHAI&(  {oUot  lUueXaOaifiX  a 
city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  bv  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
LXX.  xxxi.  22).  '  [G.  W.] 

BETHEL  (Boi^^X,  BnHx),  a  border  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Ben- 
jamin passed  south  of  it.  {Josh,  xviii.  13;  Judges, 
i.  22 — 26.)  It  was  originally  named  Luz,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  early  patriarclis. 
{Gen.  xii.  5,  xxviiL  10 — 19,  xxxi.  1 — 15.)  It 
owed  its  new  name,  signifying  "  the  house  of  God," 
to  the  vision  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  the  altar  which 
he  aflerwards  erected  there.  It  after«-ards  became 
infamous  for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  here 
instituted  by  Jeroboam.  (1  Kings,  xii.  28, 33.  xiii.) 
It  was  inhabited  after  the  captivity  ( Ftra,  ii.  28 ; 
Nehem.  vii.  32,  xL  31),  and  was  fortified  by  B:ic- 
cliides.  {\^faccah.  ix.  50;  Joseph. ^n^.  xiii.  1.  §  3.) 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  af^er  he  had  subjugated 
the  country  between  this  and  the  coast.  {B.  J.  iv. 
9.  §  9.)  It  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  sL  Jerome 
as  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Sichem  {Nablus),  twelve  miles  from  the  former 
{Onomast.  s.v.  "kyfai),  on  the  lefl  (or  east)  of  the 
road  going  south,  according  to  the  Itin.  Hieroctol. 
Precisely  in  this  situation  are  large  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city,  bearing  the  name  of  Battn,  according  to  a 
common  variation  of  in  for  el  in  the  termination  oi 
Arabic  proper  names.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
p.  128,  n.  1.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH^GAMUL  (o7xof  PommSa),  a  city  of  Moab, 
mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  23),  probably 
represented  by  the  modem  village  of  Um-el-Jemdl 
or  Edjmal,  west  of  the  ancient  Boasrah.  (Robinson, 
B.  R.  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  153.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHHACCAREM  {BaiBaxapfU,  Bn0ceyxmM'% 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (vi  I.)  as  the  place  where 
the  beacon  fire  should  be  lighted  to  give  the  alarm 
of  the  Clialdaeans'  approach  to  Jerusalem.  "  Mal- 
chiah,  the  son  of  Rechab,  the  mler  of  part  of  Beth- 
haccarem,"  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  (iiL  14), 
which  would  seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  after  the  captivity.  St  Je- 
rome {Comment,  in  Jerem.  L  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  of  Juda,  situated  on  a  mountain  between 
Aelia  and  Thecua — i.  e.  TeJcoa.  Its  site  was  con- 
jecturally  fixed  by  Pooock  {Trav.  ii.  p.  42)  to  a 
very  remarkable  conical  hill,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Bethlehem,  and  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
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TekoA,  conspieiioiis  oTer  all  the  neighbonriioodf  called 
by  the  nadyes  Jebel  FureidiSy  the  Frank  Mofontain 
of  European  travellers,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
raina  fk  Hkbodium.     (Robinson,  B.  R.,  yol.  ii. 

pp,  170, 174.)  ro.  W.] 

BETH-HARAN  [Bbtharamfhtha.  j 
BETHHOGLA.  [Bethaola.] 
BETH-JESIMOTH  (Eos.  BnAuri^o^,  LXX. 
BaiT9aattFii$y  *Aff€ifui$,  Al(nfi;A$\  one  of  the  last 
stAtions  of  the  Israelitea  before  crosfdng  the  Jordan, 
and  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  (Numb.  xxxiiL  49 ; 
Jo^i.  xii.  3.)  It  was  a  dtj  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(j€»$h.  xili.  20),  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moabites. 
QEsek.  xxT.  9.)  £u8ebins  confounds  it  with  Jashi- 
mon  (<?.«.)  *  [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (B«9Xee^,  Bn^Xc^M*  Bn^Accfi^- 
Tin))  ft  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  six  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Hebron, 
called  also   ''  Ephrathah^'  and   '*  Ephmth"  (Gen, 
xlviii.  7;  Mica,y,  1),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephra- 
thites  (^Ruth,  L  2 ;    1  Sam.  anrii.  12).     It  probably 
owed  both  its  names,  Bethlehem — i.  e.  the  house  of 
breadj  and  Ephrathah — L  t.fruUfiAi  ^  the  fecun- 
dity of  its  soil,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  culti- 
Tated  and  most  fertile  parts  of  Palestine.     It  is  si- 
tuated on  a  lofty  ridge,  long  and  narrow,  which  pro- 
jects into  a  plain  formed  by  the  junction  of  sereral 
valleys,  affonling  excellent  pasture  and  com  lands; 
while  the  hill  side,  terraced  to  its  summit,  is  laid 
out  in  oliveyaids  and  vineyards.     It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  (Gtn. 
xlviii.  7);  but  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
The  versioQ  of  the  LXX.,  howerer,  gives  it  under 
both  its  names  ("E^potfd,  abrri  ior\  Bax0Ac^/iA),  with 
ten  other  neighbouring  cities  (in  JoekuOy  xv.,  after 
verse  59  of  the  Hebrew).    It  occurs  also  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Judges  (xix.  1,  2),  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites,  for  Phinehas  was  then 
high  priest  (xx.  28).    It  is  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Book  of  Ruth — Boaz,  the  progenitor 
of  David,  being  the  principal  proprietor  at  that  pe- 
riod (ii.  1),  as  his  gruidson  Jesse  was  afterwards. 
From  the  time  ci  Darid  it  became  celebrated  as  his 
birthplace,  and  is  called  ''the  city  of  Darid"  (St.  Luke, 
ii.  4,  11;  SL  John,  viL  42),  «id  was  subsequently 
yet  mors  noted  as  the  destined  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah,  the  circumstances  of   whose  natirity  at 
that  place  are  fully  recorded  by  SL  Matthew  (ii.), 
and  SLLuke  (ii.).     The  place  of  the  natirity  is  do- 
scribed  by  Justin  Mar^  (IHaL  §  78)  in  language 
which  implies  that  it  was  identified  in  his  days  (cir. 
A.  V.  150).    Origen  (a.d.  252)  says  that  the  cave 
*'  was  venerated  even  by  those  who  were  aliens  from 
the  Faith"  (c  Cele.  Ub.  L  p.  39),  agreeably  with 
which  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  place  was  over- 
ahadowed  by  a  grove  of  Thammua  (Adtmis)  from 
the  time  of  Ha«lnan  fer  the  space  of  180  years 
(A.D.  135—^315).  (Epitaph.  PauL  vol  iv.  p.  564.) 
In  A.D.  325,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Gonstantme, 
erected  a  ma^iificent  basilica  over  the  Place  of  the 
Natirity  (Eusebius,  ViL  ContL  iii.  41,  43),  which 
still  remains.     In  the  following  century,  it  became 
the  chosen  resort  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  and  the  scene  of  his  important  labours  in 
behalf  of  sacred  literature,  chief  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Its  modem  name  is  Beitlahem,  a  considerable  village, 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians.         [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (BatBKtifi,  Bcua/uCy),  a  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon.     (Josh.  xix.  15).    The  site 
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and  name  are  preserved  in  the  modem  village  of 
BeUlahemy  a  few  miles  noAh  of  Nazareth,  and  east- 
ward of  Sephurieh  (formerly  Diocaesarea).  [G.W.] 

BETHLEPTEPHA  (rowapxta  B«0Ae«Ti|^i'), 
one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Judaea  proper,  the 
Bethleptephene  of  Pliny  (v.  14).  It  waa  apparently 
situated  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  and  in  that  part 
which  is  commonly  called  Idumaea  by  Joeephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  8.  §  1).  Reland  has  remarked  that  the 
name  resembles  Beth-Lebaoth,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Josh,  six.  6),  and  the  situation  equally 
corresponds.  [G.  W.l 

BETHMARCABOTH  (1  Chron.  iv.  31),  or 
Betb-hamaikaboth  (Josh.  xix.  5)  (BatBftaptn/^f 
Bai$fiax*p9^.  A  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  other- 
wise unknown.  [G.  W.l 

BETHOGABRIS  or  BETHAGABRA  (Boiro. 
yaSpdy  Ptol.,  BatByaipTf),  the  Betogabri  of  the  Peu- 
tinger  tables,  between  Ascalon  and  Aelia,  16  Roman 
miles  firom  the  fonner.  It  is  reckoned  to  Judaea  by 
Ptolemy  (xvL  4),  and  is  probably  identical  with 
B^Totfpis  (aL  B^rapir)  of  Joeephus,  which  he 
places  in  the  middle  of  Idumaea.  (B.  J.  iv.  3.  §  1.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  ELsuTnEROFOLis,  as  is 
proved  as  by  other  evidence,  so  by  the  substitution 
ci  one  name  for  the  other  in  the  lists  of  episcopal 
sees  given  by  William  of  Tyre  and  Nilns :  as  suf- 
fragans of  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerasalem.  (Com- 
pare 'Reknd's  PalaesL  p.  220  with  227.)  That  it 
was  a  place  oi  considerable  importance  in  the  fourth 
century  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  as  a 
centre  (by  Eusebius  in  his  Onomastioon),  firom  which 
to  measure  the  distances  of  other  localities,  and  the 
"  district"  or  "  r^on  of  Eleutheropolis,"  is  his  usual 
description  of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
recovered  its  ancient  name  Beit-Jebriny  and  is  a 
large  Moslem  village,  about  20  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
The  name  signifies  **  the  house  of  Giants,''  and  the 
city  was  situated  not  &r  from  Gath,  the  city  of 
Goliath  and  his  family.  The  large  caves  about  the 
modem  village,  which  seem  formerly  to  have  served 
as  habitations,  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
Troglotides  who  originally  inhalrited  these  regions. 
It  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Hebron,  and  at 
another  period  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Ra- 
math-lehi  (Judges  xv.  9 — 19),  and  the  fountain  £n- 
hakkore  was  found  in  its  suburbs  (Antoninus 
Mart.  &c.  ap.  Reland.  PalaesL  p.  752);  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Reland  (L  c.)  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  may  have  given  occarion  to  its  change  of 
name,  to  commemorate  in  its  new  appelUtion  the 
deliverance  there  supposed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Samson.  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  a  difierent  and 
less  probable  account  of  its  Greek  name,  makes  it 
the  northern  limit  of  Idumaea.  (Reland,  I  c.)  Beit- 
Jebrin  still  contains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance in  a  rained  wall  and  vaults  of  Roman  con- 
stmction,  and  in  the  substractions  of  various  build- 
ings, fully  explored  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(B.  R.  vol.  u.  pp.  355,  356.  395—398). 

BETH-SHITTA  (Bntfo-eiJ,  al.  Ba<rf  eTT<£,  LXX.), 
occurs  only  in  Judges  (vii.  22)  as  one  (tf  the  places 
to  which  the  Midianites  fied  after  their  defeat  by 
Gide<n  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (yi.  33).  Dr.  Robin- 
son suggests  that  the  modem  rillage  of  SAfitto,  near 
the  Joi^an,  SE.  from  Mount  Tabor,  may  be  con- 
nected with  this  Scripture  name.  (B,  R.  vol.  iii. 
p.  219.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-ZACHARIAH  (Baiefox«vro,  Be«C»Xa- 
pia\  a  city  of  Judaea,  70  stadia  distant  from  Beth- 
sura  or  Bethznr  [;*  v.],  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 
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(I  Maccab,  vL  23;  Joseph.  AiU.  xii.  9.  §  4;  B.J. 
L  I.  §  5.)  It  waa  here  uuit  Jndas  Maccabaeas  en- 
camped at  a  moaDtain  pass,  to  defend  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  against  Antiochos  Eapator,  and  here  an 
engagement  took  place,  in  whicli  Judas  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  bis  brother  Eloazar,  who  was  crushed 
to  death  by  one  ot  the  elephants,  wkich  he  had 
stabbed  in  Qie  belly.  (Joseph.  L  c.)  Sozomen  calls 
it  Xoipkp  Zaxapla  (^H.  E.\x.\1\  and  places  it  in  the 
region  of  Elentheropolis  [BBTHOOABRifl],  and,  appa- 
rently in  order  to  account  for  the  name,  eays  that  the 
body  of  Zachariah  was  found  there.  A  village  named 
Tdl-Zakariya  (liobinson,  B.  R  vol.  ii.  p.  350)  still 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  is  situated 
in  the  SW.  of  Wct^-et^SunUf  formerly  the  valley 
of  Elah,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  so  that 
the  scene  of  Judas's  conflict  with  the  forces  of  An- 
tiochus  was  not  far  distant  from  that  of  David's 
overthrow  of  the  Philistine  champion.      [G.  W.] 

BETHORON  (BtieBopvv,  Batdwp<&v).  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name  in  the  northern  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Joth.  zvi.  5,  xviii.  13),  but  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  assigned  to  the 
Levites.      (Josh.  xxi.  22.)      OriginaUy  built  by 
Sherah  (1  Chron.  vii.  24) ;  they  were  fortified  by 
Solomon.     (2  Chron.  viii.  5.)     The  two  cities  were 
distinguished  as  the  Upper  and  the  Loioerj  the  Upper 
being  situated  more  to  the  east,  the  Lower  tp  the 
west,  where  the  mountain  country  inclines  towards 
the  great  western  plain.     It  was  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  Joshua  defeated  the  allied  kings  (z.  10, 
11),  and  15  centuries  later  that  same  "going  down 
to  Bethoron "  was  fatal  to  the  Roman  army  nndcr 
Gestius,  retreating  before  the  Jews  from  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  upon  the  city  (£.  J.  ii.  19.  §§  2,  8), 
as  it  had  been  once  again,  in  tiie  interim,  to  the  forces 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  under  Seron,  who  lost  800 
men  in  this  descent  after  he  had  been  routed  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus.     (1  Mace.  iii.  16,  24.)     Beth- 
oron was  one  uf  several  cities  fortified  by  Bacchides 
against  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judu  (ix.  50). 
These  towns  lay  on  the  high  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cacsarca,  by  way  of  Lydda,  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  tlie  line  of  march  of  the  Roman  legions 
(W.  cc,  B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§1,2,  8).    The  highway  rob- 
bery of  Stephanus,  tlie  servant  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, one  oi  the  events  which  helped  to  precipitate 
the  war,  took  place  on  this  road  {B.J.  ii.  12.  §  2), 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Jemsalem.    (c/. 
Ant.  XX.  5.  §  4.)     Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  men- 
tion two  villages  of  this  name  12  miles  from  Aelia 
(Jerusalem),  on  the  road  to  Kicopolis  (Emmans) 
[they  would  more  correctly  have  written  Diospolis 
(Lydda)]  ;   and  St.  Jerome  remarks  that  Rama, 
Bethoron,  and  the  other  reno^vned  cities  built  by 
Solomon,  were  then  inconsiderable  villages.    (Com- 
ment.  in  Sophon.  c.  1.)    Villages  still  remain  on  the 
sites  of  both  of  these  ancient  towns,  and  are  still 
distinguished  as  Beit-^ur  el-TaMa  and  el-Foka^  i.  e. 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper.    They  both  contain  scanty 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  traces  of  a  Roman 
road  are  to  be  found  between  them.    They  are  about 
an  hour  (or  three  miles)  apart.     (Robinson,  B.  R. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  59—62.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHPHAGE  ^nB^yji),  a  place  on  Mount 
Olivet,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  {St.  Matth. 
xsi.  1  ;  St.  LMke,  xix.  29);  for  our  Lord,  having 
passed  the  preceding  night  at  Bethany  {St.  John^ 
xii.  1 ),  came  on  the  foUowin^j  morning  to  "  Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany,"  i.  e.,  as  L*ghtfoot  explains  it, 
to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  district  of 
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Bethany  met  that  of  Bethphago.  (Ckorograph. 
Cent.  ch.  xxxvii. ;  ExercUtUions  on  St.  Lukej  xxi  v. 
50 ;  Horae  Heb.  &c.  in  Act.  Ap.  L  1 2.)  This  writer 
denies  that  there  was  any  village  of  Bethphage,  bat 
assigns  the  nunc  to  the  whole  western  slope  of 
Mount  Olivet  as  £ur  as  the  city,  explaining  it  to 
mean  the  ''  place  of  figs,"  from  tiie  trees  planted  on 
the  terraced  sides  of  the  mount.  {Chorograpk.  Cent. 
xxxvii.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  however,  describe 
it  as  a  small  village  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
latter  explains  the  name  to  mean  **  villa  (s.  donnas) 
sacerdotalinm  maxillarum "{Commeni.  m St.  AfattA. 
xxi.;  Epitaph.  Pcadae\  as  being  a  village  of  the 
pdests  to  whom  the  maxiUa  of  the  victims  be- 
longed. "  [G.  W.] 

BETHSAIDA  {BrfiirdtU).  I.  A  town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  {SL  John,  xii.  21 ; 
St.  Markj  vi.  45,  viii.  22.)  It  was  the  native  plac« 
of  four  of  our  Lord's  apostles  {St.  Jokn^  i.  45),  and 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants  ^'^vicus  piscatorum."  (Reland,  «.  r.) 
It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Chorazin  and  Ca- 
pernaum as  one  of  the  towns  where  most  of  onr 
Lord's  mighty  works  were  done  {St.  Matth.  xi.  21 
— ^23;  St.  lAike,  x.  13);  and  Epiphanius  speaks  of 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  as  not  far  distant  from 
each  other.  {Adv.  ITaer.  ii.  p.  437.)  At  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  where  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  joins  the  north 
coast,  is  a  rocky  promontoiy  which  is  called /Zos  (Cape) 
Seiyada,  and  between  this  and  some  mined  water- 
works of  Roman  construction  —  now  called  Targa 
(mills),  from  some  com -mills  still  worked  by  water 
from  the  Roman  tanks  and  aqueducts — are  the  ruina 
of  a  town  on  the  shore  which  the  natives  believe  to 
mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

2.  Another  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  which  Philip  the  Tetrarch  enlarged  and 
beautified,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  the  wife  of  Ti- 
berius.    {AnL  xviii.  2.  §  1.)     As  Julia  was  dis- 
graced by  Augustus  before  his  death,  and  repudiated 
by  Tiberius  impiiediately  <«  his  assuming  the  purple, 
it  is  clear  that  the  name  must  have  been  changed 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14), 
and  probably  before  the  disgrace  of  Julia  (b.c.  2). 
And  it  is  therefore  nearly  certain  that  this  town  is 
not  (as  has  been  supposed)  the  Bethsaida  of  the 
Gospels,  since  the  sacred  writers  would  doubtless,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  town  of  Tiberias,  hare 
adopted  its  new  name.   Besides  which,  the  Bethsai<ia 
of  the  Godpels  was  in  Galilee  (see  snpra.  No.  1), 
while  Julias  was  in  Lower  Gaulonitis  {B.J.  iL  9. 
§  1),  and  therefore  subject  to  Philip,  as  Galilee  was 
not     Its  exact  situation  is  indicated  by  Josephus, 
where  he  says  that  the  Jordan  enters  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  at  the  city  Julias.  {B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7.)  It 
was  therefore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  at  its 
embouchure  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.     It  is  not 
otherwise  known  in  history  except  as  the  place  of 
Philip  the  Tetrarch's  death.     {AnL  xviii.  5.  §  6.) 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny  in  connection  ^ith 
Hippo,  as  one  of  several  agreeable  towns  near  to  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake,  and  on  the 
E.  shore  (v.  15).     The  small  triangular  plain  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river  is  thickly  covered  witli 
mins,  but  especially  at  et-Tell^  a  conspicuous  hill 
at  its  N\V.  extremity.    (Robin&on,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  304—308.)  [G.  W.] 

BKTHSAN  (Bcthshan,  B<u0o-c£i',  Bctftrdn^),  or 
SCYTUOPOLIS,  a  dty  of  the  Manassitos,  but  lo^ 
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eallj  EituAted  in  the  tribe  of  Issacliar.  (Comp. 
J^.  L  37;  1  Cknm,  vii.  29;  Jo$k,  ztu.  11.)  It 
fras  atnated  to  the  east  of  the  great  Plain  of  Es- 
draekm  (1  Maccab,  y.  52),  not  ikr  from  the  Jordan, 
and  was  600  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem.  (2 
Mace,  zii.  29.)  In  the  time  of  Sanl  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Philistines,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa,  hong  the  bodies  of  Said  and  his  s<mis  to  the 
walls  of  this  city.  (1  Sam.  zxxi.  10,  12.)  It  is 
placed  by  Josephns  at  the  sonthem  extremity  of 
Galilee.  {B.  J.  iiL  3.  §  1.)  He  calls  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  Decapohs,  and  near  Tiberias.  (£.  J, 
iii.  8.  §  7.)  Elsewhere  he  states  its  distance  from 
Tiberias  to  be  120  stadia.  (Vita,  §  65.)  Ptolemy 
(▼.  16)  reckons  it  as  one  of  tiie  cities  of  Coelesjria. 
PUny  (▼.  18),  who  assigns  it  to  Decapolis  [Deca- 
X*ous3i  says  that  it  was  formerly  called  Nysa,  from 
the  nnrse  of  Baochns,  who  was  buried  there.  Several 
cofiflicting  acoonnts  are  given  of  its  classical  name, 
ScythopolU,  Pliny  and  others  ascribiiig  it  to  the 
Scythians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  occnped  it  on 
their  inTasion  of  Palestine  (b.  c  568 — 596),  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  (i.  105).  Belaud  (p.  983), 
who  rgects  this,  suggests  a  derivation  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  SL  Jerome,  that  the  Succoth  of  Gen, 
xxxiiL  17,  was  near  this  place,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Jordan,  so  making  2icv06vo\is  equi\'alent  to 
JbMco6^ro\is.  The  modem  Greeks  derive  it  from 
Xinfr«fs=8c/»fia  (a  skin  or  hide),  without  offering 
any  explanatiMi  of  the  name.  This  name  is  first 
used  by  the  LXX.  in  their  tnnslation  of  Judges,  i. 
27  (BcuOir&i',  Ij  iari  Xicu0«r  ir(lA.is),  and  occurs  in 
the  Apocxyphal  books  without  its  original  name. 
(1  Mace,  V.  52,  vii.  36;  2  Mace.  xii.  39.)  It 
early  became  an  epscopal  see,  and  is  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  Its  modem  ruins  bear  witness 
to  tlie  extent  and  importance  of  the  ancient  city. 
Burckhardt  found  it  8^  hours  from  Nazareth,  "  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ghor,"  the  f»dya  v48iok  of  Josephus,  t.  e.  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan.  **  The  ruins  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  town,  built  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  and 
in  the  valleys  formed  by  its  several  branches,  must 
bave  been  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit."  {TravelSf 
p.  343.)  Irby  and  Mangles  approached  it  from 
Tiberias,  and  noticed  traces  of  a  Boman  road  on  the 
way,  and  a  Boman  mile-stone.  The  principal  object 
in  the  ruins  is  "  the  theatre,  which  is  quite  distinct, 
....  180  feet  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity  above 
all  other  theatres  we  have  ever  seen,  viz.,  that  those 
onral  recesses  half  way  up  the  theatre,  mentioned  by 
Yitravins  as  being  constructed  to  contain  the  brass 
sonnding  tubes,  are  found  here.  ....  There  are 
seven  of  them,  and  Yitravins  moitions  that  even  La 
his  day  very  few  theatres  had  them."  (^Trarelsy 
pp.  301,  303.)  The  necropolis  is  "  at  the  N£.  of 
the  acropolis,  without  the  walls:  the  sarcophagi  re- 
main in  some  of  the  tombs,  and  triangular  niches 
fyr  the  lamps;  some  of  the  doors  were  also  hanging 
on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  iu  remarkable  pro- 
eervation."  A  fine  Boman  bridge,  s  vne  remains  of  the 
walls  and  of  one  of  the  gates,  amorg  which  are  pros- 
trate oblamns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  paved  ways 
leading  from  the  city  are  still  existing.  [G.  W.] 

BETHSHEMESH  (B^d<raMcs),  a  priestly  city  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10,  45,  xxL  16),  where  the  battle,  provoked  by 
Amaziah*s  foolish  challenge,  was  fought  between  him 
and  Jehoasb  (about  n.c.  826).  Qi  Kings,  xiv.  11 
— 13.)  It  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Benjamin 
by  Eusebios  and  St.  Jerome,  and  placed  by  them 
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ten  mfles  firam  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  east  of  the 
road  to  Kioopolis.  (^Onomast,  s.  v.)  This  ooirectf 
the  former  error,  for  no  place  within  ten  miles  ot 
Eleutheropolis  could  possibly  be  in  Benjamin ;  but 
it  commits  another,  as  we  should  read  "■  west "  in- 
stead of  "  east;"  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modem  village  of  '^tn  Shems  represents  the 
ancient  Bethshemesh ;  and  this  would  neariy  answer 
to  the  description,  with  the  correction  above  sug- 
gested. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  &iin.  vi.  9 — 20,  where  this  ia  mentioned  as  the 
first  city  to  which  the  ark  came  on  its  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Philistines;  and  this  city,  ynth 
some  others  in  "  the  low  country,"  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.  (2  Chron,  xxviii. 
18.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ir-^hemesh  in 
the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41.)  The  manifest 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  at  ^Ain  Shems,  further  serve 
to  corroborate  its  identity  with  Beth&hemesh,  which 
the  name  suggests,  for  ^  here  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
former  extensive  dty  consisting  of  many  foundations, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  hewn  stone." 
(Eobinson,  B.  R.  vol.  iii.  p.  17 — 19,  and  note  6, 
p.  19.) 

There  was  another  dty  of  this  name  in  Naphthali 
(Josh.  xix.  38 ;  Jttdg.  L  33),  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-SIMUTH     (BnOinito^e).      [Bkthjesi- 

HOTB.] 

BETHULIA  (BrrvXo^o),  a  strong  dty  of  Sa- 
maria, situated  on  the  mountain  range  at  the  south 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  commanding  the 
passes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
its  site  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1847,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Gilboa,  south-west 
of  Bisan.  It  is  identified  by  its  name  Beit  Jlfah, 
by  its  fountain  (JuoUth,  viL  3.  xii. .7),  by  considerable 
ruins,  with  rock  graves,  and  sarcophagi,  and  by  the 
names  of  several  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  identical 
with  those  of  the  book  of  Judith.  (See  Dr.  Schultz's 
Letter  hi  'Williams's  Molg  City,  vol  i.  Appendix, 
p  469.)  [G.  W,] 

BETH-ZTJB  (BriBaoip,  BtiB<ro6pa:  Eth.  BriBcov- 
pcuosj  BiydiToupfTijj),  a  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  one  of  those  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (Joshua, 
XT.  58;  2  Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  in  Josephus  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
(Hie,  or  perhaps  two  dties  of  this  name,  in  fA«  south 
of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  xiv.  13),  and  therefore  some- 
times reckoned  to  Idumaea  (1  Mace.  iv.  29,  but 
in  verse  61,  icot^  irp6awKoy  r^s  *l^ufudat,  com- 
pare 2  Mace.  xiii.  19.)  It  is  described  as  the  most 
strongly  fortified  place  of  Judaea.  (Ant,  xiii.  5. 
§  7.)  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  it  stood 
a  long  siege  from  Antiochus  Eupator,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  capitulate  (xii.  8.  §  4,  5),  and 
was  held  by  the  ronegade  Jews  after  other  fortresses 
had  been  evacuated  by  their  Syrian  garri.sons 
(xiii.  2.  §  1),  but  at  length  surrendered  to  Simon 
(5.  §  7).  Josephus  places  it  70  stadia  distant 
ftom  Beth-Zachoriah.  (xii.  8.  §  4.)  Eusebios  and 
St  Jerome  speak  of  BtdaoAp,  or  Bridcropt&v,  Bethsnr, 
or  Bethsoron,  on  the  road  from  Aelia  to  Hebron, 
twenty  miles  from  the  former,  and  therefore  only  two 
fi:om  the  latter.  [G.  W.] 

BETIS.     [Baetis.] 

BETONIM  (BoTaPifjL,  Josh,  xiii.  26),  a  dty  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  apparently  in  the  northern  border, 
near  the  Jabhoh.  The  place  existed  under  the  same 
name  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  (Bcland,  p.  661.) 
There  is  a  village  of  the  name  of  Batneh  in  the 
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Balka,  which  corresponds  nearlj  with  the  tribe  cf 
Qad,  but  as  this  is  south  of  es-Saltj  its  situation 
hardly  suits  that  of  Betonim,  though  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  names.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Bee.  TolJii.  p.  169  of  the  Appendix.)       [G.  W.] 

BETULLO.     [BAETULO.J 

BEUDOS  VETUS,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  which 
Livy  (xzxviiL  15),  when  describing  the  march  of 
Manlius,  places  five  Roman  miles  from  Synnada,  and 
between  Synnada  and  Anabura.  Hamilton  (i2e- 
searcheSj  &c.  voL  L  p.  467)  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at 
EsH  (Old)  Kara  Hiuar,  which  "  is  situated  about 
5  or  6  miles  due  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Phrygid 
Paroreios,  throughout  which  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions."  But 
Jieiadt  a  place  NE.  of  Eski  Kara  HUaary  may  be 
Beudte,  for  the  names  are  the  same.  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  pu  56.)  If  the  site  of  Synnada  could  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained,  we  might  determine,  perhaps,  that 
of  Beudos.   [Stknada.]  [G.  L.] 

BEVE  (B«vi):  Eth.  B«vflubs),  a  town  in  Lynces- 
tis  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  river  Berus,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Erigon,  and  probably  the  southern 
branch  of  the  latter  river.  (Steph.  B.  «.v.;  Liv. 
xxxi.  33;  Leake,  Northern  (Treece,  toI.  iii.  pp.  310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA  {Bri(d8^  :  JezirehnThn-' Omar),  a 
Boman  fortress  situated  on  a  low  sandy  island  in  the 
Tigris,  at  about  60  miles  below  the  junction  of  its 
K.  and  W.  branches,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
According  to  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xx.  7.  §  1) 
the  ancient  name  was  Phoenicia.  As  it  was  situated 
in  a  territory  occupied  by  the  trilie  of  the  Zabdeni, 
it  owed  its  name  of  Bezabda,  a  corruption  of  the 
Syriac  words  Beit-Zabda,  to  this  drcumstance.  The 
Romans  granted  it  the  privileges  of  a  municipal 
town ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  three  legions,  and  a  great  number  of 
native  archers.  It  was  besieged  by  Sapor  a.d.  360, 
and  captured.  On  account  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants,  a  fearful  massacre  followed,  in 
which  neither  women  nor  children  were  spared. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners,  who  liad  escaped  tlie  car- 
nage, were  transplanted  to  Persia,  with  their  bishop 
Ileliodorus  and  dl  hb  clergy. 

The  exiled  church  continued  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  successor  Dausus,  who,  a.d.  364, 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  along  with  the 
whole  of  the  clergy.  (Acta  Mart,  Syr.,  Asseman, 
vol.  i.  p.  134—140.) 

Gonstantius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  this  fortress.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  11  §  6; 
Milman's  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  207;  Le  Bean,  Bas 
Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  Saphe  (Som^)  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  which  he  places  between  Dorbeta 
and  Debe,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Bezabda. 
(Gomp.  2a<pdj  Pint  LuctM.  22.)  Mr.  Ainsworth 
{Journal  Royal  Geog.  Society,  vol.xi.  p.  15)  assigns 
Hisn  Keifa  to  SapJie,  and  Jedrek  to  Deba.  The 
fortress  occupes  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and 
is  defended  by  a  wall  of  black  stone,  now  fallen  into 
decay.  (Kinneir,  TraveZf,  p.  450 ;  Chesney,  Exped. 
EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  19 ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  L 
p.  146 ;   St  Martin,  Mht.  sur  VArmenie,  voL  x. 

p.  162.)  [E.aj.i 

BEZEK  (Bf  CcV,  B«C<fin)),  a  dty  of  the  Ganaanites 
at  the  time  of  the  entering  in  of  the  cliildren  of 
Israel ;  the  capital  of  a  district  which  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  petty  kings  or  sheikhs  of  the  country. 
{Jtidg,  i.  4|  5.)     It  is  only  mentioned  again  in 
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1  Sam.  xi.  8,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  two  are  identical,  as  the  former  was  in  Judah, 
and  the  latter  apparently  in  Benjamin.  Eosebius 
and  St.  Jerome  (^Onom.  s.  v.)  mention  two  cities  of 
that  name,  near  each  other,  17  miles  from  Keapolis, 
on  the  road  to  Scythopolis.  But  these  cannot 
represent  either  of  the  Smpture  sites.  The  Greeks 
mention  a  place  in  the  eastern  borders  of  the  diocese 
of  Bethlehem,  now  called  Bdetza,  which  they  say  was 
formerly  Bezdc:  this  would  be  in  Judah.  (Williams's 
Holy  CUy,  vol.  L  Appendix,  p.  493.)        [G.  W.] 

BEZER  (Bosor  and  Bosora,  Boor<{p,  BSaopa),  the 
southernmost  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain 
country,  belonging  to  the  Reubenites  (DeuL  iv.  43, 
JojA.  XX.  8),  assigned  to  the  priests  (xxi.  36> 
There  is  no  further  clue  to  its  site,  and  it  is  mis- 
placed by  Eusebius,  who  confounds  it  with  Bozra. 
Bossora  and  Bosor  occur  as  two  distinct  cities  in 
1  Mace,  V.  26,  large  and  strong, — but  are  thera 
placed  in  Gilead  (oomp.  verses  27, 36).  As,  how- 
ever, Bosor  is  mentioned  as  the  first  city  to  which 
Judas  came  after  quitting  the  Nahathaeans,  it  waa 
apparently  the  southernmost  of  all  the  cities  named; 
it  was,  moreover,  in  the  wHdemess  (verse  28;  com  p. 
Josephns,  AnL  xii.  8.  §  3),  and  therefore  very  pn)- 
bably  the  Gity  of  Refuge,  in  which  case  Gilead 
must  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  [G.  W.] 

BIABANNA  (Bra«<Ua  and  B.aw£mi,  Ptol.^  7), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  76^  30', 
23^^  O'  of  Ptolemy.  Identical  m  position  with  the 
modem  Bvbban,  on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
Sumama  (the  Zametus  of  Ptolemy),  mentioned  by 
Gaptain  Sodlier.  (MS.  Journal  cited  by  Forster, 
Arabia,  vol.  iL  p.  313,  note,  comp.  p.  2.50.)  [G.  W.] 

BIAS  (Bias),  a  small  river  of  Messenu,  i:  lliiig 
into  the  sea  between  the  Pamisus  and  Gorone.  (Pans, 
iv.  34.  §  4.) 

BIATIA.     [Bkatia.] 

BIBAGTA  (Bl^oxra,  Arrian,  Tndic,  21),  an 
island  two  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Gedr  h^ia.  and 
opposite  to  a  harbour  named  by  Nearchus  AloMmdri 
Portus.  The  whole  district  round  it  was  called  San- 
gada.  (Arrian.  Indie.  21.)  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Bibaga  of  Pliny  (vi.  21.  s.  23),  the  de- 
scription of  shell  fish  mentioned  by  him  as  found 
there  applymg  to  the  notice  of  its  productions  in 
Arrian.  Its  present  name  is  Chihney  Ttle.  It  is 
called  Camelo  in  Purchases  Voyages,  and  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Map,  in  Thevenot's  GollecUon.  (Vincent, 
Voyage  ofNearchm,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [V.] 

BI'BALI.      [GALLAECIA.J 

BIBE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table  fixes 
between  Galagum  {Chaillt)  and  Durocortonim 
(Reims).  D'Anville  {Notice,  rfc.)  gives  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  site  may  be  Ablois,  a  lai^re 
bourg,  which  is  separated  from  the  Mame  by  a  high 
hUl.  [G.  L.] 

BIBLIS  (Bi^(s),  a  fountain  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus.   (Pans.  vii.  5.  §  10,  vil  24.  §  5.)     [G.  L.] 

BIBRAGTE  {Autun),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aedui,  as  it  is  called  by  Gaesar  {B,  G.  i.  23;  vii. 
55,  63),  is  the  town  which  afterwards  had  the 
name  of  Augustedunum.  It  is  not  possible  to  find 
any  site  for  Bibracte  except  Augnstodonnra;  the 
position  of  which  is  well  fixed  at  Autun  by  the 
itinerary  measures  from  Bofwrges  and  Chdlotu-wr- 
SaSne, 

Gaesar  describes  Bibracte  as  much  the  laigest 
and  rinhest  town  of  the  AeduL    "^Mien  he  was  ptir- 
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Bning  the  HelTstii  (b.  o.  58),  who  bad  craesod  the 
Sadne,  he  caroe  within  18  M.P.  of  Bibracte,  and 
about  this  diatance  from  the  place  was  fought  the 
great  battle  in  which  the  Helvetii  were  ddeated. 
Strabo,  who  follows  Caesar  in  his  doacription  of 
Gallia,  where  he  is  not  following  Poddonias,  has  the 
name  Bibracte  (p.  192}  and  no  other.  Mela  (iii.  2) 
is  the  first  extant  writer,  who  names  Angastodnnnm 
as  the  capital  of  the  Aedoi,  and  nnder  this  name  it 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitns  and  Ptolemy.  A  passage 
of  tiie  orator  Enmenius,  who  was  a  native  of  Angos- 
todannm,  shows  tbat  the  town  took  the  name,  or 
wished  to  take  the  name,  of  Flavia,  to  show  its 
gr&titiide  to  the  Flavii,  for  both  ConatantJne  and  his 
^tber  GoBStantins  Chlorns  had  been  benefactors  to 
the  ]dace.  In  this  passage  the  orator  states  that 
Bibracte  was  once  called  Jolla,  Polla,  Florentia,  and 
it  has  been  nsed  as  a  proof  that  Angnstodonnm  is 
not  Bibracte.  Bat  the  name  Jolia,  which  was  the 
adopted  gentile  name  of  Angnstus,  is  equivalent  to 
Augosta,  and  indeed  a  place  was  often  callod  both 
Jolia  and  Augusta.  Two  inscriptions  also,  which 
menticm  the  goddess  Bibracte,  have  been  found  at 
Autun, 

Angttstodunnm  is  mentioned  in  Tadtns  (^Ann.  iii. 
43)  as  having  been  seized  by  Sacrovir,  an  Aednan,  a 
despente  fellow,  who,  with  other  insolvents,  saw  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  their  difBculties  except  by  a 
revoilation  (a.  d.  21).  The  town,  at  that  time  also 
as  in  Caesar's  time,  the  chief  city  of  the  Aedni,  was  the 
place  of  education  for  all  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Galliae.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tetricns, 
who  aasnraed  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
in  the  time  ot  Gallienns;  and  the  damage  that  vras 
then  done  was  repaired  by  Constantius  Cbloros  and 
ills  son  Constantine.  Finally  the  place  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns. 

Avium  is  on  tiie  ArrouXf  a  tributaxy  of  the  Loire^ 
bat  it  oocopies  only  a  part  of  the  site  of  Augnsto- 
danum.  It  contains  many  Roman  remains.  The 
walls  are  about  8^  English  miles  in  drcuit,  and 
inclose  an  oblong  space  between  the  Arrouas  and  a 
brook  fran  Mont  Jeu  (Bfons  Jovis),  which  falls  into 
the  AmfuXj  after  bounding  two  sides  of  the  town. 
The  walls  are  built,  like  the  walls  of  NtmeSf  of  stones 
well  fitted  together;  and  they  were  flanked  by  nn- 
meroos  towers,  220  according  to  one  French  au- 
thori^.  The  number  of  gates  is  uncertain ;  but  two 
still  renuun,  the  Porte  SArroux  and  the  Porte  St, 
Andri,  The  Porte  cTArrouse  is  above  50  ft  high, 
and  more  than  60  in  width,  boilt  of  stone  without 
cement.  It  contains  two  large  an^ed  ways  for  car- 
riages, and  two  smaller  arched  ways  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Above  the  entablatnre  over  the  arches  is  a 
second  story,  consist  iog  of  arches  with  Corinthian 
pilasters:  seven  arches  still  remain.  The  Port  St. 
Andre  is  less  ornamented  than  the  Porte  d'ArrotiXy 
and  less  r^olar.  It  is  above  60  feet  high,  and  more 
than  40  feet  wide.  It  has  also  two  laige  arched 
passages;  and  there  were  two  wings  or  pavilions  on 
each  side,  bat  ofoe  is  said  to  be  destroyed.  The  town 
was  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  leading  firom 
the  Porte  dArroux  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  from  tlie  Porte  St.  Andri  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  gate.  At  the  intensecticm  of  these 
streets,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  Ma^ekaUf 
as  it  is  called  now.  This  place  must  have  been  the 
Forum.  Near  to  the  Porte  dArroux^  and  on  the 
opposite  bonk  of  the  river,  is  the  Chaumarj  evi- 
dentiy  a  oormption  of  Campus  Martins.  There  are 
withhi  the  walls  the  rnina  of  a  theatre,  and  traces 
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of  an  amphitheatre  {  and  in  their  neighbourhood  was 
a  nanmachia,  a  large  basin,  one  diameter  of  which 
was  above  400  feet. 

Outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Chaumarj  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Janus,  three 
sides  of  which  still  remain.  (Guide  du  VoyagenTf  tfc., 
par  Bichard  et  £.  Hocqnart)  They  were  constmcted 
of  stones  cut  of  a  small  size.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  magnificent  building.  There  are  other  remains 
at  AtUun, 

On  the  hill  of  Monl^eu^  near  Autun,  there  are 
three  large  ponds  which  once  snpplied  the  aqneduct 
and  the  naumachia.  The  line  of  this  aqueduct  has 
been  discovered  in  recent  times.  There  are  several 
remains  near  Auhm  which  appear  to  be  Celtic,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  Roman 
conquest  of  GauL  One  of  them  is  called  the  Pyr€t- 
mide  or  Pierre  de  Couhard^  built  of  stones,  joined 
by  very  hard  cement.  It  is  about  60  feet  high ;  au- 
thorities differ  very  much  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  base. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity  found  at  AtUun 
was  an  ancient  chait  or  map,  cut  on  marble,  and  since 
buried,  it  is  said,  under  the  foundations  of  a  house. 
EumeninSfin  (me  of  his  orations,  speaks  of  such  maps : 
"let  the  youth  see  in  these  porticoes,  and  let  them  daily 
contemplate  all  lands  and  all  seas — the  sites  of  all 
places  with  their  names,  spaces,  intervals  are  marked 
down  ;**  with  more  to  tiie  same  efiect,  in  a  verbose, 
rhetorical  style,  but  clearly  showing  that  there  were 
such  maps  or  delineations  for  the  use  of  the  youths 
at  Autun.  (D*Anville,  Notice,  &c. ;  Walckenaer, 
Geographies  &c  vol.  L  p.  326.)  [G.  L.] 

BIBRAX,  a  town  of  the  Remi,  viii  M.  P.  disUnt 
from  the  camp  of  Caesar,  which  was  on  the  Axona 
{Aime),  and  near  a  bridge.  {B,  G.  ii.  5, 6.)  The 
narrative  shows  that  Bibrax  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Aisne,  and  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Biivre,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Pont-ii-  Vere  on  the  Aisne  to 
Loon  ;  and  the  distances  agree.  [G.  L.] 

BIDA  (BfSa  KoKwtia,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  28,  VR.  B^8a, 
Bo^8a;  Syda  Muncip.,  Tab.  PeuLi  Belidah,  Ru.), 
an  inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  40  M.  P. 
W.  of  Tubusuptus.  The  Notiiia  Imperii  nyntions 
a  Praepoeiitu  limitie  Bidentie,  (Shaw,  Trctvels,  &c. 
c.  6,  pp.  74,  75.)  [P.  S.] 

BIDIS  (JBftdoSj  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Bidlhus),  a  small 
town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( Verr.  ii.  22), 
who  relates  at  length  the  perseculions  to  which  its 
principal  citizen  Epicrates  was  subjected  by  Yerres. 
He  calls  it  "oppidum  tenne  sane,  non  longe  a 
Syracusis."  But  it  appean  from  IuIei  account  that, 
however  small,  it  enjoyed  full  municipal  rights: 
and  we  find  the  Bidini  again  mentioned  in  PIiny*s 
list  of  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  Stephanos  calls  it  cmly  a 
<^po6ptoVj  or  "  castellum."  Its  site  is  considered  by 
Fazello  and  Cluverius  to  be  marked  by  an  ancient 
church,  called  S.  Giowmni  di  Bidifio,  about  1 5  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  where,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
remains  of  an  andent  town  were  still  visible  in  his 
day.  The  name  is  written  on  modem  maps  Bibino. 
(Fazell.  X.  2.  p.  453 ;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  359  ;  see 
however  Amioo,  Not,  adFazeU,  p.  456.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BIDUCE'SII,  a  GulHc  people  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy. Walckenaer  affinns  that  D'Anville  has  im- 
properly confounded  them  with  the  Viducasses  of 
Pliny.  He  places  them  in  the  diocese  of  Bidue,  or 
St  Brieve,  on  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne.  [Yi- 
DUCASSES.]  [G.  L/] 

BIENNUS  (B-CIV05:  Eth.  BUypios:   Vidnos),  a 
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small  diy  of  Crete  wbich  the  ooast-descrlber  (Geoffr. 
Graec.  Minor,  ed.  Gail,  vol.  il.  p.  495)  places  at 
BoniG  distance  from  the  sea,  midway  between  Hiera- 
pytna  and  Leben,  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  parts 
of  Gortjna.  The  Blenna  (^  the  Peutinger  Table, 
which  is  placed  at  30  M.  P.  from  Arcadia,  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Hierapytna,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
Biennos.  In  Hierocles,  the  name  of  this  city  occnri 
under  the  form  of  Bienna.  The  contest  of  Otu» 
and  Ephialtes  with  Ares  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  this  city.  (Homer,  //.  y.  315 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 
From  this  violent  conflict  the  dty  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name,  Mr.  Pashley,  in  opposition  to  Dr 
Cramer,  who  supposes  that  certain  ruins  said  to  be 
found  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  £.  of  HaghU 
JSarania  may  represent  Biennus,  Axes  the  site  at 
VidnoSf  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  indications 
of  the  coast-describer.  (Pashley,  Travels y  vol.  i. 
p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BIESSI  (Blnnrm,  Ptd.  iii.  5.  §  20),  a  people  of 
Sarmatia  Enropaea,  on  the  N.  slope  of  M.  Carpatee, 
W.  of  the  Tagri,  probably  in  the  district  about  the 
city  of  Biecz  in  Galatia.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1122.)  [PS.] 

BIGERRA  (Blyt^)^  a  city  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
the  £.  of  Uispania  Baetica.  (Li v.  xxiv.  41 ;  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  61 .)  Ukert  identifies  it  witli  Becerra^  N.  of 
CazoHa.     (^Geogr.  vol.  i'l.  pt  1.  p.  410.)     [P.S.] 

BIGERRIO'NES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  who, 
among  others,  surrendensd  to  Crassns,  the  I^atus 
of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  56.  (^.  G.  iii.  27.)  Pliny  (iv. 
19)  calls  them  B^;oni.  The  name  still  exists  in 
Bigorrtf  a  part  of  the  old  division  of  Gascogne.  It 
contains  part  of  the  high  Pyrenees.  The  capital 
was  Turbftf  first  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Tarria,  Taiba,  and  finally  Tarbes. 
The  territory  «of  the  Bigerriones  also  contained 
Aquensis  Vicus,  now  Bagi^rea.  [G.  L.] 

Bl'LUILIS  (B(AtfiXif,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162;  BO^tftf, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  58 ;  Belbili,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43),  the 
second  city  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraoo- 
nensis,  next  in  importance  to  S^obriga,  but  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  who 
frequently  mentions  it  with  a  mixture  of  affiaction  for 
it  as  his  native  home,  and  of  pride  in  the  honour  he 
had  conferred  on  it,  but  not  too  without  some  apology 
for  the  rude  sound  of  the  Celtiberian  names  in  the 
ears  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  (iv.  55,  x.  103,  104, 
xii.  18.)  The  city  stood  in  a  barren  and  rugged 
country,  on  a  rocky  height,  the  base  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  river  Salo,  a  stream  celebrated  for 
its  power  of  tempering  steel;  and  hence  Bilbilis  was 
renowned  for  its  manufacture  of  arms,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  had  to  import  inm  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  also  produced  gold.  (Mart.  i.  49.  3,  12, 
reading,  in  the  ftumer  line,  aquit  for  eguis;  iv.  55« 
11—15,  X.  20.  1,  103.  1,  2,  foU.  104.  6,  xii.  18.9; 
Plin.xxxiv.  14.  &  41 ;  Justin,  xliv.  3,  where  the  river 
BiSnlis  seems  to  mean  the  Salo.)  It  stood  on  the 
high  road  from  Augusta  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta, 
24  M.P.  NE.  of  the  baths  named  from  it  [Aquae 
Bilbitamab],  and  21  M.  P.  SW.  of  Nertobriga 
(/ttn.  AtU,  pp.  437,  439).  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  a  munidinum,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta 
(Bfartial.x.  103.1.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis  was 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertorins 
and  Metellus  (Strab.  iiL  p.  162.)  Several  of  its  coins 
exist,  all  under  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
imd  Caligula,  with  the  epigraphs  Bilbiu,  Bilbileb, 
and  MuN.  Augusta.  Bilbius.  (Florez,  Med,  vol.  L 
pp.  169,  184;  Mionnet,  yoLL  p.80|  Suppl.  ▼d.L 
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p.  55;  Sestini,  p.  108;  Eckhd,  rol.  L  pp.  95, 36( 
Rasche,  s.«.)  The  site  of  Bilbilis  is  at  .Bdin&o2a,  near 
the  Moorish  city  of  CdUOayud  {Job's  CatOe),  which 
is  built  in  great  part  out  of  its  ruins  (Rader,  ad 
MardaL  p.  124;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt,  i.  pp.  460,  461 ; 
Ford,  ffandbook  of%Hun,  p.  529).  [P.  S.] 

BI'LBILIS,  the  river,  mentioned  veiy  vaguely  by 
Justin  (xi.  iv.  3),  is  probably  the  Sai/>.    [P.  S.] 

BILLAEUS  (BiAAoTos),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
which  is  the  modem  FUy&M.  [BrrHTiciA.]  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  Greek  town  of  Tioe. 
The  BilUtens  is  certainly  a  considerable  stream,  but 
the  whole  oonrse  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately 
known  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Apdlonius 
(ii.  792),  and  in  the  Periplns  of  Manoanos  (pp.  70, 
71),  and  by  Arrian  {Peripl,  p.  14).  In  his  list  of 
Bithynian  rivers,  Pliny's  text  (v.  32)  has  Lilaeus, 
which  may  be  intended  for  Billaeus.  [G.  L.] 

BI'NGIUM  {Bingm),  a  Roman  station  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  (iVoAe)  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  history 
of  the  war  of  Civilis.  {Hist.  iv.  70.)  Julian  re- 
paired the  fortifications  of  Bingium  while  he  was  in 
Gallia.  (Amm.  Marc.  xviiL  2.)  The  Antonine 
Itin.  mentions  Vlncom  on  a  road  from  Confluentes 
(Coblenai)  to  Treviri  (TVier)  and  Divodnrum  (Metz\ 
and  as  it  makes  the  distance  zxvi  Gallic  leagues 
from  Confluentes  to  Vincum,  we  must  suppose  that 
Vincum  is  Bingium;  for  the  Table  makes  viii  from 
Conflumtee  to  Bontobrice,  ix  from  Bontobrice  to 
Voeavia,  and  ix  from  Yosavia  to  Bingium,  the  sum 
total  of  which  is  xxvi.  The  Itinerary  and  the  Table 
both  agree  in  the  number  xii  between  Bingm  and 
Moguntiacum,  or  3famg,  [G.  L.] 

BIRTHA.     1.  (B/pOo,  PtoL  r.  18;  Virta,  Anrni. 
Marc.  XX.  7.  §  17 :  Tekrit),  an  ancient  fbrtreas  on  tlie 
Tigris  to  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great    It  would 
seem,  from  the  description  of  Ammianos  (L  c),  to 
have  resembled  a  modem  fortification,  flanked  by 
bastions,  and  with  its  approaches  defended  by  out- 
works.   Sapor  hers  closed  his  campaign  in  a.  d. 
360,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  oonsidenble 
kas.     D'Anville  {Geog.  Anc.  rol  iL  p.  416)  iden- 
tifies this  place  with  Tekrit,  in  which  Gibbon  (vo). 
iii.  p.  205)  agrees  with  him.     St  Martin  (note  on 
Le  Beau,  vol.  ii.  p.  345)  doubts  whether  it  lay  to 
much  to  the  &    The  word  Birtha  in  Syriac  means 
a  castie  or  fortress,  and  might  be  applied  to  many 
places.    Fnxn  the  known  position  of  Dura,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  remarkable  passage  of  the 
Tigris  by  Jovian  in  a.  d.  363  took  plaM  near  TeknL 
(Amm.  Maro.  xxv.  6.  §  12;  Zosim.  iH.  26.)    To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Uih  century,  this  impregosbla 
fortress  was  stormed  by  TaTmur-Bec    The  niins  « 
the  castle  are  on  a  perpendicular  cliff  over  the  Ti- 
gris, abo^t  200  fiwt  high.     This  insulated  cliff  u 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  bctiad  and  deep  ditcb, 
which  was  no  doubt  filled  by  the  Tigris.    At  tbe 
fbot  of  the  castle  is  a  k^ge  gate  of  brick-ww*, 
which  is  all  that  remains  standing;  but  round  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  the  walhj,  buttresses,  and  bM- 
tiuns  are  quite  traceable.     There  are  the  """•/[* 
vaulted  secret  staircase,  leading  down  from  tbe  bf^ 
of  Uie  citadel  to  the  water's  edge.    (Rich,  Kurdutan, 
voL  ii.  p.  147;  comp.  Joum,  Geog.  Soe.  ^^f 
448;  Chesney,  Exped,  £uphraL  voL  L  pp.  <<>>  **' 
RiUer,  Erdhmdt,  voL  x.  p.  222.)  ^     .. 

2.  A  town  on  tiie  E.  bank  of  tiie  Euphi^tos.  •* 
tiie  upper  port  of  a  re^Ji  of  that  river,  i^hicH  row 
nssrly  N.  and  S.,  and  just  b^low  a  shsip  bend  m  tw 
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I  it  follawi  th*t  ccon*  tHa  oonyng 
>ch  flmring  mon  from  ths  W.  Tliii 
B  twen  emtbcuidcd  *ritli  the  Birtlui  of 
I  El ;  •■■  bsknr),  bot  inooiTectlr.  In 
of  Biitlim  ooctm  in  no  andsit  wiitv. 

k,  natcd  It  ft  loan  culled  Bithn 
(BUih^oIk"  tlw"  "■■  ■  pallM  of  'och  mt  di- 
II  MM  Ml  I II  that  it  adbrted  qoATten  Iv  hii  wLolB 
aniiy.  (Caup.  Le  Bnn,  fiu  Empire,  niL  iiL  p. 
93,)  Thil  tinrn  wu  no  doubt  the  modern  Bir  or 
Binijit  at  the  Torb  (A2MnK,  Abolf.  TiA.  Syr. 
p.ia7).  The  nuLle  of  Bir  risH  on  the  left  l»nk, 
n  u  Id  eominand  the  pusaee  "f  "><  "'"  '"  ^' 
efpgala  ndc  The  town  caDt*in>  kbint  1 700  bouMa, 
md  ie  (aiTaiuidai  b;  ■  mtiRtaiiUal  nil,  nhicb,  like 
the  cHtle,  i*  partly  of  Tnikiih  iidiilectan,  partlf 
<t  that  id  t^  middk  agea.  Bir  i>  one  oT  the  moat 
fmijiiBitBd  of  all  the  jaiMijii  into  Hnopiitainia. 
Tha  bed  ef  lb*  rirar  at  thi*  place  hat  beca  a»oer- 
tmad  to  be  638^  foet  abore  the  Isnl  li  th*  Hadi- 
toTSHiiSea.  (BockiD^um,  J'  —  -  -'  ' 
p.  49 ;  JtHwit.  Gtog.  Soe.  ToL 
Chwwj,  Expad.  EaphraL  toL  L  p.  < 
hamdt,  toL  z.  p.  976.) 

3.  A  kiwTi  lo  the  SE.  of  Th^oaciu.Thich  Ftoleinr 
<T.  19)  placea  in  73°  «0'  Itng.,  SS°  C  lat.  Ibia 
place,  the  eama  u  the  Biitha  of  Hinvdea,  ha>  been 
coofimiided  bj  geognpfaen  witli  the  town  in  the 
Zeugma  fd  Conmagene,  irhich  Ilea  nioch  farther  Co 
theM.  (BittCT,£nftHHfe,ToLz.p.9TeO  [E-B.J.] 

BIS  (Bft,  lad.  Cbar.  p.  S),  a  unaU  timn  placed 
hj  Isidcriu  in  a  dijitriot  oi  Aria,  called  bj  him  Ana- 
btD  CAr^Ciir).  It  leenM,  howeier,  men  Ukel;  tb*t 
It  ii  *  place  at  the  eoiAoence  of  the  Arkand-Ab  and 
the  aelmetid,  ncnr  alia]  BoiL  Indonu  (L  c) 
ipeaka  cf  ■  place  called  DI^  in  thia  diatrict,  which 
ii  pnbablj  the  lama  aa  he  had  pmiaaalr  called  Bit; 
and  Plinj  (n.  13)  1*71  of  the  ErjiupthM  «  Sd- 
mtmi, "  EiTBiaatluia  jraeflgena  Paabeaten  Ancboai- 
(MBiu,'  a  laiatBke,  daabllEa,  of  Ue  tnnsoHber  (i.  c. 
IIo^  AftimrfbrnafiBVnir).  Tbia  ia  rendered 
nwe  lilidj  bj  our  finding  in  the  Tub.  Peatiog. 
Beada,  and  in  Oea  Sar.  (p.  39)  Bstigia.  (Wilsco, 
Ariaita,f.  liS.)  [V.] 

BISALTES.    [BuAi^A.] 

BISA'LTIA  (BiiraXTia),  a  diatrict  in  Macedonia, 
eztending  fmn  the  river  Strj'moii  and  the  lake  Car. 
dmtil,  en  Che  E.,  to  Cntaiica  00  the  W.  (Hem). 
TfLltS.)  It  ia  called  BiialCia  b;  LiTj  (lit.  a9> 
The  InhabiCwita,  called  Binltae  (BuriJ^Tiu},  were  a 
Thncian  peajde.  At  the  CinH  of  the  inraaion  of 
XerxM,  B.  c  480,  Biaaltia  and  Cnatonica  wen  go- 
Teined  bf  a  Threciaa  priDO^  who  wu  independent 
ol  Uacedonia  (Herod.  rilL  1 16);  but  befne  the  oom- 
menconeDt  of  the  Pdopmncaian  war,  Biaalda  had 

iL  99.)     6anw  of  the  Binltu  Mttied  in  the  peniiv 
nla  of  Ut.  Athaa.    (ThnciT.  109.)    Tbemoatim- 
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portant  lowD  hi  Biaaltia  wai  the  Greek  eiC;  of  Ait> 
giloi.  [Aboh.uk.I  In  this  diatrict  there  was  • 
river  BiaaJtea  (BicrAnii),  which  Ltoka  canjectarea 
to  be  the  riTir  which  jolni  the  Strjnwn  a  little  be- 
low tht  biidge  of  NeoUtirio,  or  Arnpbipdie;  while 
Tafel  aappoaee  it  to  be  the  eame  ae  the  Keehini  ■£ 
Pmcopoi  (de  Atd^f.  it.  S),  which  diechaign  into 
the  eea  the  watoi  of  the  lake  Bolbe.  (Leake, 
NorAem  Grttee,  vol.  iii.  p  SSB;  Talei,  in  Paafy'* 
A«JMfjc^ToLLp.U15.>  The umeied coin, which 
it  one  of  gnat  antiqaily,  bean  on  the  obvene  the 
legend  BIZAATIKON. 

BISANTHE  (BjetiMfi:  Elh.  BiTat9tiyit:  Ar. 
iluCo,  «  SodoMliiigy,  a  great  atj  in  Tbraca, 
on  the  ccaat  li  the  Propontie,  which  had  been 
fotmded  ij  the  &mianL  (Steph.  B.  1.  v. ;  Bend. 
FiL  13?  1  Pomp  Mela,iL  3,6;  PtoL  iU.  11.  |  6.) 
Aboat  B.  c  400.  Bisaalhe  brloiged  to  tlia  kiDgdom 
of  the  Thradan  prince  Scntbet.  (Xra.  Anah.  tu. 
S.  §  33.)  At  a  later  period  iU  name  wae  changed 
into  Baedeetom  or  RteiialaB  (TaUioTor  or  Tillw- 
Tor);  bnt  when  Ihia  change  took  place  ia  onknown. 
In  the  Gth  centni?  (f  our  era,  the  emperor  Joitinian 

fallen  into  decaj  (Procop.  D«  Aedi/.  iv.  a);  but 
iRn  that  time  it  was  twice  dealroTed  by  the  BnU 
gariana,  fint  in  a.  D.  613  (Kmeon  Maginter,  Leon. 
Armm.  9,  p.  fil4,  ed.  Bonn),  and  a  eecood  time  in 
1!06.  (Nicetai, BoU. /'^wf.  14;  Georg.  Acropolita, 
ArnioL  la)  The  foither  bietorr  of  this  citj,  wliich 
wet  of  great  importance  to  Byuntinm,  may  be  read 
in  Georg.  Vtchftnam  and  Cantacoieniu.  It  ia 
genetallr  beliered  that  the  town  rrf  Reilitoa  or 
Reeisto,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ir.  IB),  and  in  the 
AnlflaineICinenr7(p.l76),  iathenmaaiBisantbe; 
hut  FUnj  (i.  c)  mentione  Bianthe  and  Benetoa  i» 
dietinct  town*.     (Eckhel,  toL ii.  p  35.)        [L.S.] 

BISTONES  (BfirTavii  or  BhrroHi,  Stefk  B. 
*.  V,  Burrsvla),  a  Thracian  people  ocmpying  the 
countrjr  abont  Abden  and  Dicaea.  (Plin.  it.  18; 
Strab.  viL  p  831  j  Herod.  viL  UO,)  From  the 
tabolons  genealegj'  in  Strphaooi  B.  about  tin 
fbonder  of  their  race,  it  would  eeem  that  thej  ex- 
tended weetward  aa  Eu'  ai  the  river  NesCna.  The 
Bialfflies  cmtinaed  to  eaiit  at  the  time  when  th* 
Banana  wen  roaitcra  of  Thrace.  (UoraL  Cant. 
u.  19.  SO;  Flin.  It.  IS.)  IC  tbonld  however  be 
obaerved  that  the  Roman  poeta  eouwcimca  me  the 
namea  of  the  Biitonea  for  that  of  the  Tbracians  in 
general.  (Seaeo.  Agam.  873;  Claadian,  Proierp. 
ii.  Praef.  8.)  Plin;  uienCiont  one  town  of  the  Bie- 
tonee,  vii.  Tiridai  the  other  lowna  on  tbeir  coaat, 
Dicaea,  lemaron,  Partheniai,  Phaleeina  and  Maro- 
nea,  wen  Greek  coloniea.  The  Bielooea  wmhippad 
Area  (SlepL  B.  I  c),  Monjioe  or  Buebua  (Horaf. 
L  c.\  and  Mionra.   (Or.  Ibii.  379.)         [L.  S.] 

BI'STONIS  (Bumvli  Alfun;  Lagot  Buru),  a 
gnat  Thncian  lake  in  the  counby  of  the  BiaConca, 
&om  whom  it  derived  ita  name.  (Strsb.  i.  p.  59, 
Til.  p.  333;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  7;  S>7TDD.  China,  673; 
Plin.  ir.  IB.)  The  water  of  the  lake  w«  brackiah 
(wbeoce  it  ia  called  \iitinlli\aaa*),  and  abotuided 
iafiab.  (Ariatat.^..^.viiL15.)  The  fourth  part 
of  ita  pnduca  ia  laid  to  hare  been  granted  bj  tbe 
emperor  Arcadins  to  the  convent  of  Vatnpedi  on 
Uonnt  Athoa.  The  river  Coeunitea  emptied  it- 
eelf  into  the  like  Butooia  (Adian,ff.  .^.  iv.  25), 
which  at  one  lime  oveiAnred  the  neigbboDiing 
coontrj  and  awept  awaj  eeveral  Thradan  towm. 
"•tnb.  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  S.1  , 

BITAXA  {B.T<i{a,  PCoL  vi.  17.  g  4,  vii^  35.  §  ^ 
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Amm.  Iffare.  xxiii.  6),  a  town  in  AHa,  pei)up8  tlie 
Baroe  as  the  Bit  of  Isidonu  (p.  8),  if,  indeed,  there 
were  two  towns  of  this  name,  one  in  Aria,  and  the 
other  in  Arachosia.  [V.J 

BITHRA.  [BiRTHA.] 
BITHYAS.  [Baththias.] 
BITHyNI  (Biflwo/).  [BiTHTHiA.] 
BITHY'NIA  (Bt9wia,  Btifwlt),  a  division  of 
Ana  Minor,  which  occapied  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ooast  of  the  Proponlis,  the«ast  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Bospoms,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  Enune.  On  the  west  it  bordered  (m  Mjsia; 
on  the  soath,  on  Phrygia  and  Galatia;  the  eastern 
limit  is  less  definite.  The  Rhjndacus  is  fixed  hj 
some  geographers  as  the  western  boundary  of 
Bithjnia;  but  the  following  is  Stnibo*s  statonent 
(p.  563):  *'  Bithynia,  on  the  east,  is  bounded  by 
the  Paphlagones  and  Mariandjni,  and  some  of  the 
Epicteti ;  on  the  north  by  the  Pontic  Sea  from  the 
outlets  of  the  Sangarins  to  the  straits  at  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon;  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis; 
and  to  the  south  by  Phrygia  named  Epctetus, 
which  is  also  called  Hellcitpontiaca  Phiygia."  His 
description  is  correct  as  to  the  northern  coast  line ; 
and  when  he  says  that  the  Propontis  forms  the 
western  boundary,  this  also  is  a  correct  description 
of  the  coast  finom  Chalcedon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Cius.  In  his  description  of  the  western  ooast  of 
Bithynia,  he  says,  that  after  Chalcedon  we  come  to 
the  gulf  of  Astacus;  and  adjoining  to  (and  south  of) 
the  gulf  of  Astacus  is  anotlier  golf  (the  gulf  of 
Cius),  which  penetrates  the  land  nearly  towards  the 
rising  sun.  He  then  mentions  Apameia  Myrleta  as 
a  Bithynian  city,  and  this  Apamoa  is  about  half 
way  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius  and 
the  month  of  the  Rhyndacus.  But  he  says  nothing 
of  the  Rhyndacus  being  the  boundary  on  the  west. 
Prusa  (Brnwa),  he  observes,  "  is  built  on  Mysian 
Olympus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Mysians.*'  (p.  564.)  Thus  we  obtidn  a  southern 
boundary  of  Bithynia  in  this  part,  which  seems  to 
extend  along  the  north  face  of  Olympius  to  the 
Sangarius.  Strabo  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  Bithyni,  and  Mysi,  and  Phiyges, 
and  also  of  the  Doliones,  and  of  the  Mygdones,  and 
of  the  Troes ;  "  and  the  cause  is  this,  Uiat  the  im- 
mitzrants  (into  Bithynia),  being  soldiers  and  bar- 
luirians,  did  not  permanently  keep  the  country  that 
they  got,  but  were  wanderers,  for  the  most  part, 
driving  out  and  braig  driven  oat." 

It  was  a  tradition,  that  the  Bithyni  were  a 
Thracian  people  from  the  Strymon;  that  they  were 
called  Strymonii  while  they  lived  on  that  river,  but 
changed  their  name  to  Bithyni  on  passing  into 
Asia;  it  was  sud  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
Europe  by  the  Teucri  and  the  Mysi  (Herod,  vii. 
75).  Strabo  (p.  541)  observes,  **  that  the  Bithyni, 
being  originally  Mysi,  had  thnr  name  thus  changed 
from  the  Thracians  who  settled  among  them,  the 
Bithyni  and  Thyni,  is  agreed  by  most;  and  they 
give  as  proofs  of  tUs,  with  respect  to  the  nation  of 
the  Bithym,  that  even  to  the  present  day  some  in 
Thrace  are  called  Bithyni;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Thyni,  they  give  as  proof  the  acte  called  Thynias, 
which  is  at  ApoUonia  and  Salmydeasus."  Thucy- 
dides  (iv.  75)  speaks  of  Lamachus  mardiing  from 
the  Heracleotis  along  the  coast,  through  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Bithyni  Thraces,  to  Chalcedon.  Xeno- 
phon,  who  had  seen  the  coast  of  Bithyida,  calls  the 
ahore  between  the  month  of  the  Euzine  and  Hera- 
4*3eiA, "  Xhraoe  in  Asia;"  and  be  addbi  that  between 
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Heradeia  and  the  coastof  Asia,  oppoidte  toByzantiom, 
there  is  no  dty  either  friendly  or  Hellenic,  but  only 
Thrsces  Bithyni  (Anab.  vi.  4).  Herscleia  itself,  he 
pUoes  in  the  country  of  the  MariandynL  The 
name  Bithynia  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Thncy- 
dides,  or  Xenophon;  but  Xenophon  {^HeU.  iii.  S. 
§  2)  has  the  name  Bithynia  Thrace,  and  Bithynia. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  ooontiy  occapied  by  the 
people  called  Bithyni  cannot  be  extended  fiuther 
east  than  Heradda,  which  is  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Sangarius  and  the  river  Parthenins. 

The  name  Bithyni  does  not  occur  in   Homer. 
When  the  Bithyni  passed  over  to  Asia,  th^  dis- 
placed the  Mysi  and  other  tribes.     The  Bithyni 
were    subjected,  with   other   Asiatic   peoples,   by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  ;  but  Herodotas  (i.  28) 
makes  Thracians  their  generic  name,  and  Thyni  and 
Bithyni  the  names  of  the  two  divisiona  of  them. 
In  course  of  time,  the  name  Thyni  fell  into  disose, 
and  the  name  Bithym  prevailed  over  the  generic 
name  of  Thracians.     Pliny*s  statement  (v.  43)  is, 
that  the  Thyni  occupy  (tenent)  the  coast  of  Bithynia 
from  Cius  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  the 
Bithyni  occupy  the  interior;  a  statement  that  cer- 
tainly has  no  value  for  the  time  when  he  wrote,  nor 
probably  for  any  other  time.     The  Bithyni  were 
included  in  the  Persian  empre  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians; 
and  their  country,  the  precise  limits  of  which  at 
that  time  we  cannot  ascertain,  formed  a  satrapy, 
or  part  of  a  satrapy.     But  a  Bithynian  dynasty 
sprung  up  in  this  conntiy  nnder  Doedalsus  or  Dy- 
dalsos,  who  having,  as  it  is  expressed  (Memnon, 
Ap.  Phot  Cod,  224),  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bi- 
thyni," got  possession  of  the  Megarian  oolocy  of 
Astacus  [Astacus].     The  accession  of  Doedalsus 
is  fixed  with  reasonable  probability  between  b.  c. 
430  and  b.c.  440.     Nine  kings  followed  Doedalsus, 
the  last  of  whom,  Nicomedes  HI.,  began  to  reign 
B.C.  91.      Doedalsus  was  succeeded  by  Botdias; 
and  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteiras,  defeated  Calantus,  the 
general  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  kept  the 
Macedonians  out  of  the  Bithynian  territoiy.    Bas 
had  a  son,  Zipoetes,  who  became  king  or  chief  b.  c. 
326,  and  warred  successfully  against  Lysimachns 
and  Antiochus  the  son  of  Selencus.     Nicomedes  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  was  his  successor;  and 
his  is  a  genuine  Gredc  name,  finom  which  we  may 
conclude  that  there  had  been  intermarriage  between 
these  Bithynian  chieftains  and  Greeks.     This  Nico- 
medes invited  the  marauding  Galli  to  cross  the 
Bosporus  into  Asia  soon  after  his  accession  to  power 
(b.  c.  278),  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  a  rival 
brother  who  held  part  of  the  Bithynian  conntiy 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  16).     Nicomedes  founded  the  city 
Nicomedeia,  on  the  gnlf  of  Astacus,  and  thus  fixed 
his  power  securely  in  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Propcxi'is.     The  successor  of  Nioamedes 
was  Zielas,  who  treacherously  planned  the  massacre 
of  the  Gallic  chieftains  whom  hb  father  had  inrited 
into  Asia;  but  the  Galli  anticipated  him,  and  kilkd 
the  king.     His  son  Prusias  I.,  who  became  king  in 
b.  c.  228,  defSeated  tiie  Galli  who  were  ravaging  the 
Hellespontine  cities,  and  massacred  their  women 
and  chiklren.    He  acquired  the  town  of  Cius,  co 
the  gulf  of  Cius,  and  also  Myrieia  (Stiab.  p.  563), 
by  which  his  donunions  on  the  west  were  extendt^i 
nearly  to,  or  perhaps  quite,  to  the  Rhyndacus.    He 
also  extended  his  dominions  on  the  eas^  by  taklns; 
Cierus  in  the  territory  of  Heracleia,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Prasias,  as  he  had  done  to  Cius  on 
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the  PropoDtiB.  He  also  took  Tias  at  the  movtli 
of  the  Billaena,  and  thus  hemmed  in  the  Heracleotae 
on  both  sides;  bat  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  on 
Heradeia.  HissacoeBSor(B.€xl80)  wasPnuiasIL, 
who  was  followed  by  Nicomedes  II.  (b.  o.  149); 
and  the  successor  of  Nioomedes  II.  was  his  son 
Kieomedes  HI.  (b.o.  91).  This  last  king  of 
Bithjnia  after  being  settled  in  his  kingdom  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  90,  was  driven  oat  bj  Mithridates 
Eapator  b.c  88  (Lrr.  Ep.  76),  bat  he  was  restored 
at  the  peace  in  B.  o.  84.  Rb  died  childless,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  Bomans  b.  c.  74.  (Appian, 
JfieArMic.71.)  The  history  and  chranolofi^  of 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  are  given  in  Clinton's  Fasti. 

Mithridates  Eupator  added  to  his  dominions,  or 
kingdom  of  Pantos,  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  as  £ir  as  Hencleia.     The  parts  beyond 
Heracleia,  that  is,  west  of  it  to  the  stndts,  and  to 
ChakedoB,  remained  to  the  Bithynian  king;  bat 
when  the  kings  were  pot  down  (as  Stcabo  expresses 
it),  the  Bomans  preserved  the  same  limits,  so  that 
Hoadeia  was  attached  to  Pontas,  and  the  parts 
en  the  other  side  belonged  to  the  Bithyni.    (Strsb. 
p.  541.)      On  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  the 
Bomans  rednced  has  kingdom,  according  to  their 
phrase,  into  the  form  of  a  province  (Liv.  EpU»  93); 
and  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  they  added  to 
Bithynia  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom, 
er  the  coast  from  HeiBckna  to  Sidene,  east  of  Tbe- 
miseyra;  and  Gn.  Pompeios  divided  it  into  eleven 
commanities  or  monicipalitiee.      (Dim  Cassias, 
zzzviiL  10—12;   Strab.  p.  541.)      It  is  proved 
that  Amiaos  belonged  at  tins  time  to  Bithynia, 
firom  the  coans  of  Annsas,  on  which  the  name  of 
C.  Papirios  Caibo,  the  first  known  pnconsol  of 
Bidiyma,  occurs;  and  ThemiscTra  and  Sdene  bo- 
knged  to  the  territory  of  Amisas.     That  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ifithridates  wliich  Pompeios  gave 
to  the  descendants  of  Pybemenes,  was  in  the  in- 
terior, abont  moont  Olgassys,  a  range  which  lies 
between  the  BiUaeos  and  the  Balys;  and  this  part 
Angastns  appears  to  have  added  to  Bithynia  in 
B.  c  7,  together  with  the  Pontic  town  of  Amasia 
OD  the  Iris.    So  lazge  a  part  of  Pontas  bdng  added 
to  Bithynia,  the  provinoe  may  be  more  properly 
called  Bithynia  end  Pontas,  a  name  which  it  had 
at  least  from  a.  d.  68,  as  wo  see  from  inscriptions 
(Prooos.  provinciae  Ponti  et  Bithyniae),  thoogh  it 
is  sometimes  simply  called  Bithynia.    (Tadt.  Attn, 
i.  74.)     The   eorrespondeace  of  Pliny,  when  he 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  diows  that  Sinope  and 
Amisas  were  within  his  joiisdiction,  and  Amisus 
is  east  of  the  Halys.      (Plin.  Ep.  x.  93,  111.) 
And  in  several  passages  of  his  letters,  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  **  BiUiynae  et  Ponticae  civitates,"  or  d"  the 
**  Bithyni  et  PonUci,"  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  province,  which  he  calls  Bithynia,  comprehended 
the  original   Bithynia  and  a  lai^e  part  of  the 
Mithridatic  kingdom  of  Pontas.     The  governor  of 
Bithynia  was  first  a  Propraetor,  sometimes  called 
Prooonsal.    (Tacit  Ann,  i.  74;  xvL  18.)     On  the 
divioon  of  the  provinces  under  Augostos,  Bithynia 
W88  given  to  the  senate;  hot  under  Trajan  it  be- 
longed to  the  emperor,  in  retam  for  which  the 
senate  had  Pamphylia»     Afterwards  the  governors 
were  called  Legati  Aog.  Pr.  Pr. ;  and  in  place  of 
Praetores  there  was  Procoratores. 

The  regulations  (Lex  Pompeia)  of  On.  Pompeios 
for  the  administration  of  Bithynia,  are  mentioned 
■evend  times  by  the  yonnger  PUdas  (^Ep,  z. 
84,  85^  &C).     The    chief   town   of  Bithyiuay 
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properly  so  called^  or  of  the  part  west  of  Hcndeia, 
was  Nioomedeia,  which  appears  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis  on  a  coin  of  tiie  time  of  Germanicas^ 
though  Nicaea  disputed  this  title  with  it ;  but 
Micaea  is  said  to  have  got  the  titie  of  Metropolis 
under  Yalentinian  and  Valens.  The  Ora  Pontica 
had  for  its  metropolis  the  city  of  Amastris;  this 
Bithynia  was  the  part  which  Pompeios  distributed 
among  eleven  municipalities.  (Strab.  p.  541.) 
The  third  division,  already  mentioned  as  made  in 
B.  o.  7,  had  two  metropoleis  ;  Pompeiopolis  for 
Paphlagonia ;  and  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  for  the 
portion  oC  Pontas  that  was  joined  to  this  Paphla- 
gonia. 

The  remafaiing  part  of  Pontas  commenced  sooth 
of  Amasia,  aboot  the  city  of  Zela,  and  was  probably 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  hsain  of  the  Iris.  On  the 
coast  it  extended  fttim  Side  to  Trapezns  (^Trebi- 
Bond).  This  country  was  given  by  M.  Antonius, 
B.  c.  86,  to  king  Polemo,  and  this  kingdom,  after 
passing  to  his  widow  and  to  his  son  Polemo,  was 
made  into  a  separate  province  by  Nero,  a.  i>.  63; 
but  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times joined  to  that  of  Gahtia. 

This  explanati<m  is  necessary  to  remove  the  con- 
fusion  and  error  that  appear  in  many  modem  books, 
wliich  TTuke  the  Parthenius  the  eastoii  boundary 
of  Bithynia.  In  the  maps  it  is  usual  to  mark 
Paphlagonia  as  if  it  were  a  separate  division  like 
Bithynia,  and  the  limits  of  Bithynia  arsMnsequently 
narrowed  a  great  deal  too  much.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  even  Byzantium  belonged  to  tiie  government  of 
Bithynia  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  57),  though  it  was  after- 
wards attached  to  Thrace.  Prasa,  under  Trajan, 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  indepoodent  town. 
Among  the  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  in  the 
imperial  period,  Chalcedon,  Amisus,  and  Trapezus, 
in  Pontus,  were  free  towns  (liberae);  and  Apameia, 
Heracleia,  and  Sinope,  were  made  coleniae,  that  is 
they  received  Boman  settiers  who  had  grants  of 
land.  (Strab.  pp.  564,  542,  546.)  Sinope  was 
made  a  colony  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  b.c.  45. 
Nicomedeia  is  not  mentioned  as  a  colonia  till  the 
third  century  A.  d.  It  was  not  till  after  Hadrian's 
time  that  the  Province  of  Bithynia  was  allowed  to 
have  a  common  religious  festival;  the  place  of 
assembly  for  this  great  wdemnity  was,  at  least  at 
one  time,  Nicomedeia.  The  Bomans  also  were  very 
jealoos  about  the  formation  of  clubs  and  guilds  of 
handicraftsmen  in  this  province,  for  such  associa- 
tions, it  was  supposed,  might  have  political  objects. 
(Plin.  Ep.  X.  36,  96.)  Burinj  the  administration 
of  the  younger  Pliny  in  Bithynia,  he  was  much 
tronbled  about  the  meetings  of  the  Christians,  and 
asked  for  Trajan's  advice,  who  in  this  matter  was 
more  liberally  dihposed  than  his  governor.  (Plin. 
Ep.  X.  97,  98.) 

The  southern  boundary  of  Bithynia  may  be  de- 
termined, in  some  degree,  by  the  towns  that  are 
reckoned  to  belong  to  it  Pmsa  (frtisa),  in  the 
western  part,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  face  of 
Olympus;  and  Hadriani,  south  of  Brosa,  belongs  to 
Bithynia.  East  of  Prosa,  and  a  little  more  north, 
is  Leocae  (^Lefke\  on  a  branch  of  the  Sangarios, 
and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  Bithynia.  Clan- 
dlopoUs,  originally  Bithynium,  was  a  Bithynian 
town.  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  has  been  mentioned  as 
ultimately  included  in  the  province  of  Bithynia; 
bat  to  fix  precisely  »  sonthem  boundaiy  sesma 
impossible. 
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The  coast  lino  of  BithyiuA  firam  tbe  BIiTiidacQS 
to  the  Bosporus  contained  the  bays  of  Cios  and 
Astacos,  which  have  been  mentioned;  and  a  narrow 
channel  called  the  Thnunan  Bosporns  separated  it 
from  Byzantium  and  its  territoiy.  From  the  month 
of  the  Bosporus  the  coast  runs  nearly  doe  east  to 
the  promontory  and  port  of  Galpe,  which  was  viatod 
by  Xenophom  {Atiab.  vi  4).  The  month  of  the  Son- 
garius  is  east  of  Calpe;  and  east  of  the  Sangariua 
the  coast  makes  a  luge  curve  to  the  north  as  fiur 
as  the  Adiemsia  Chersonesus,  near  the  town  of 
Heradeia.  The  Acherusia  Chexsonesus  is  described 
by  Xeuophon  {Anab.  yi.  2).  From  Heracl^ia  to  th« 
promontory  Carambis  {Kerempe)  the  coast  has  a 
general  £N£.  direction;  and  between  these  two 
points  is  the  mouth  of  the  Billaeus,  and  east  of  the 
Billaeus  the  city  of  Amostris  on  the  coast.  From 
Cape  Carambis  the  coast  line  runs  east  to  tlie  pro- 
montoiy  Syrias  or  Lepte,  from  which  the  coast  turns 
to  the  south,  and  then  again  to  the  east,  forming  a 
bay.  On  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  east  side  of 
this  bay  is  the  town  of  Sinope  (^Sinub).  Between 
Sinope  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  the  largest  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  forms  a  curve,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  is  near  half  a  degree  further 
south  than  the  proroontoiy  of  Lepte.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  the  coast  turns  to  the  south, 
and  then  turns  again  to  the  north.  A  bay  is  thus 
formed,  on  the  west  side  of  which,  900  stadia  from 
Sinope,  and  about  30  miles  further  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  is  the  town  of  Amisus  (^Samtun). 
At  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  tract  of  country 
which  forms  the  east  side  of  this  bay  are  the  outlets 
<^  the  Iris,  the  river  on  which  Amaaia  stands,  and  a 
river  that  has  a  much  longer  course  than  is  givra 
to  it  in  the  older  maps.  The  coast  of  the  province 
Bithynia  extended  still  further  east,  as  it  has  been 
shown;  but  the  description  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  coast  to  Trapezus  may  more  appropriately  be 
given  under  PoMTua. 

The  principal  mountain  range  in  Bithynia  is 
Olympus,  which  extends  eastward  from  the  Rhyn- 
dacus.  Immediately  above  Brusa  Olympus  is  covered 
with  snow  even  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  fiur  the  name  Olympus  extended  to  the 
east;  but  probably  the  name  was  given  to  part  of 
tiie  range  east  of  the  Sangarius.  The  mountains  oo 
the  noxUi  side  of  Asia  have  a  general  eastern  direc- 
tion, but  they  are  broken  by  transverse  valleys 
through  which  some  riven,  as  the  Sangarius  and 
Halys,  have  a  general  northern  course  to  the  sea. 
A  large  part  of  the  course  of  the  Billaeus,  if  our 
maps  are  correct,  lies  in  a  valley  formed  by  parallel 
ranges,  of  which  the  southern  range  appean  to 
be  the  continuation  of  Olympus,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Bithynia.  The  Arganthooius  occupies  the 
hilly  country  in  the  west  between  the  bays  of  Asta- 
cns  and  Cius.  The  Ormenium  of  Ptolemy  is  in  the 
interior  of  Bithynia,  south  of'AmastriB,  between  the 
sea  and  the  southern  range  of  Bithynia.  The  01- 
gassys  (Strab.  p.  562)  is  one  of  the  great  interior 
ranges,  which  extends  westward  from  the  Halys,  a 
lofty  and  rugged  region.  The  country  al(Hig  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  east  of  the  Sangarius,  is  hilly  and 
sometimes  mountainous;  but  these  heighto  along 
the  coast  are  inferior  to  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  the  interior,  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  those 
to  the  east  of  it  Bithynia  west  of  the  Sangarius 
contains  three  considerable  lakes.  Between  Nioo- 
Viedeia  and  the  Sangarius  b  the  lake  Sabanja,  pro- 
bably Sophon,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
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writers  of  the  Lowvr  Empire;  and  certainly  the  lafcs 
which  Pliny,  whoi  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia, 
proposed  to  Trajan  to  unite  to  the  gulf  of  Astacoa 
by  a  canal  {Ep.  x.  50).  The  Ascania  [AflCAiriA] 
on  which  l^caea  stands  is  larger  than  luxSabamfa, 
Both  these  are  mountain  basins  filled  with  water. 
The  kke  <^  AbidUoiUe,  through  which  the  Bhyn- 
dacus  flows,  is  also  a  mountain  lake,  and  abounds  in 
fish.  This  is  the  ApoUoniafeis  of  Strabo,  but  tha 
basin  of  the  Bhyndacus  does  not  appear  to  havo 
belonged  to  Bithynia.  The  part  of  Bithynia  west  oC 
the  Sangarius  is  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and 
contains  some  fertile  jdains.  It  was  formeriy  well 
wooded,  and  there  an  still  extensive  forests,  which 
commence  in  theoountrynorthof  Nicomedeia(/sBMtO, 
and  extend  nearly  to  BoU  on  the  Sangarius.  The 
large  towns  of  Bithynia  are  west  of  the  Sangarius. 
The  pUces  east  of  the  Sangarius  in  the  interior  were 
of  little  note;  and  the  chief  towns  were  the  Greek 
settlemente  on  the  coast.  The  interior,  east  of  the 
Sangarius,  was  a  wooded  tract,  and  there  are  still 
many  foceste  in  this  port.  One  great  road  ran  along 
the  sea  from  the  point  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
commences  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  past 
Heradea,  Amostois,  and  Snope,  as  for  as  Amisus. 
A  road  ran  from  Chrysopolis,  which  is  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bosporus  and  Propontis,  toNicomedeisc 
But  there  is  no  road  east  of  the  Sangarius,  that  we 
can  trace  by  the  towns  upon  it,  which  did  iiot  lie  for 
in  the  interior;  nor  do  there  appear  at  present  to  be 
any  great  roads  in  the  interior  in  an  eastern  direction, 
except  thoee  that  run  a  considerBble  distance  from 
the  coast,  a  fact  which  shows  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  the  interior  of  Bithynia. 

There  is  a  paper  in  the  Londam  Geog,  Jottmai, 
vd.  ix.,by  Mr.  Amsvrorth,  Notetqfa  Joumejf/ram 
CoRskmimople  bjf  Eeracha  to  AngorOf  which  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  the  physical 
character  of  Bithynia.  [G.  L.] 

BITHY'NIUM  (Bi^iov:  EA,  Bi^ic^,  Bi^v- 
ruinyr),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  lying 
above  Tins,  as  Strabo  (p.  565)  describes  it,  and 
possessing  the  country  around  Solon,  which  was  a 
good  feeding  country  for  cattle,  and  noted  for  ito 
cheese.  (Plin.  xL  42;  Steph.  B.  «.  9.  2a\Mrf(«.) 
Blthynium  was  the  birthphMce  of  Antinons,  the  fo- 
vourite  of  Hadrian,  as  Pausanius  tells  us  (viiL  9), 
who  adds  that  Bithynium  is  beyond,  by  which  he 
probably  means  east  of,  the  river  Sangarius;  and  he 
adds  that  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  Bithynians 
are  Arcadians  and  Mantineis.  If  this  is  true,  which 
however  does  not  seem  probable,  a  Greek  colony 
settled  here.  Bithynium  was  afterwards  Clondio- 
polis,  a  name  which  it  is  conjectured  it  first  had  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  (Cramer,  Asia  MmoTf  vol.  L 
p.  210);  but  it  is  strange  that  Pansanios  does  not 
mention  this  namei  Dion  Casaius  (Ixix.  11.  ed. 
Relmarus,  and  his  note)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Bithynium  and  Glaudiopolis  abo.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Pausanias  that  Bithyninm 
was  on  or  near  the  Sangarius,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  correct  interpretation.  Leake,  how- 
ever, adopts  it  (^Atia  Minor ,  p.  309);  and  he  oon- 
cludes  from  the  dubious  evidence  of  Pausanias  that, 
having  been  originally  a  Greek  colony,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  for  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  But 
this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Strabo,  who  plaees  it 
in  the  interior;  as  Pliny  (v.  32)  does  also.  It  seems 
probable  that  Claudiopdis  was  in  the  basin  of  the 
Billaeus;  and  this  seems  to  agree  with  Ptolemy*s 
determination  of  Claudiopolis.  [G.  L.] 
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BITTTBIOES.  lAwj  (r.  84)  rapreants  die  Bi- 
tnrigM  M  thie  chief  peojde  of  GalHa  Celtics  in  the 
time  of  Taiquimua  Pxiaeiu.  Thej  gave  a  king  to 
the  Gehic  natinm,  and  his  name  was  Ambigi^oa. 
Ufj  calk  the  Celtae  the  third  part  of  Gallia,  in 
which  he  fblknrs  Gaeear^B  dirieian  (i.  I);  bat  in 
the  time  of  Ambigatns,  the  name  Cdtica  mnst 
hare  oompiehended  what  was  afterwards  Gallia 
Mariwoensis,  and  perhaps  all  Tranaalpina  Gallia. 
However,  the  list  of  peofisB  whom  IAtj  represents  as 
emignuing  into  Italy  under  Bellovesos,  the  nephew 
of  AmbipUns,  comprehends  onlj  those  who  were 
within  the  limits  of  Caesar's  Cdtica;  and  among  the 
emigrants  were  Bitoriges.  In  Caesar's  time  (viL  5) 
the  Bitnriges  were  nnder  the  snpremacj  of  the 
Aedni,  and  the  boondary  between  them  was  the 
npper  part  of  the  Ligeris  or  Zoars,  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Loin  and  the  Allkr.  D'Anville  makes 
the  territory  of  the  Bitnriges  oonespond  to  the  old 
diocese  of  Bomyet,  which  extended  bejood  the  pro- 
vince of  Berri  into  a  part  of  Bomborniou^  and  eren 
into  Tomrame.  The  Bitnriges  were  altogether  within 
the  basin  of  the  Xoers,  and  part  of  the  oonrae  of  the 
/wins,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  the  Ci»,  were 
within  their  tenitoty.  Caesar  describes  their  capital 
Avaricom  (BoMryes),  as  almost  the  finest  town  in 
aU  Gallia  (tU.  15> 

At  the  oommenoement  of  the  insorrection  nnder 
Vercingetoriz  (b.&  5S),  when  Caesar  was  preparing 
to  attsck  Avaricom,  above  twenty  dties  of  the  Bi- 
tnriges were  burnt  in  one  day,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Gallic  ooniedenites,  to  prevent  them  from  fiUl- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  Bitnriges 
intreated  earnestly  that  Avaricnm  might  be  ex- 
cepted; and  finally,  against  the  opinion  of  Vercin- 
getorix,  it  was  readvMl  that  Avaricom  shonld  be 
defended  agamst  Caesar.  [Avaricum.] 

These  an  the  Bitnriges  to  whom  Stxabo  (p^  190) 
and  Pfiny  (it.  19)  give  the  name  of  Bitnriges  Cnbi. 
The  same  appesis  on  the  naomachia  of  Lyon,  where 
it  indifates  the  place  which  was  reserved  fcr  the  re- 
pffcsentatives  of  these  people  at  the  games ;  and  it 
oocofB  in  seversl  other  inscriptions.  The  Bitnriges 
had  iron  mines  in  their  territoiy  (Stiab.  p.  191);  and 
Caesar  (JL  O.  viL  22),  when  describing  the  siege  of 
Avaricnm,  speaks  of  the  people  as  skilled  in  driving 
galleries,  and  in  the  operations  of  nuning,  as  they  had 
great  iron  works  (magnsefenariae)  in  their  country. 
(Gorop.  Rntilins,  Jim.  i.  351 :  *'  Non  Biturix  laigo 
potior  strictora  metallo.")  Pliny  (xiv.  2)  speaks  of 
the  good  qnality  of  the  Blturic  wines,  and  also  Cdn- 
mdla;  biit  they  may  perhaps  be  speaking  of  the 
wines  of  the  Bitniiges  Vivisd. 

The  Bitnriges  were  indoded  in  the  extended  pro- 
vince of  Aqnitania  [Aquitaxia],  and  Pliny  calls 
them  **  Uberi,"  a  term  which  implies  a  certain  degroo 
of  independenoe  under  Bomatt  government,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  now  wdl  undentood.        [G.L.] 

BITITBIGES  CUBI.     [Bitubiobs.] 

BITU'BIGES  VIVISCI.  Strsbo  (p.  190)  says 
that  the  OarotmB  flows  between  the  Bitnriges  called 
load  and  the  Sautones,  both  of  which  are  Celtic 
nations ;  tar  this  nation  of  the  Bitnriges  is  the  only 
people  olf  a  difierent  race  that  is  settled  among  the 
Aquitani,  and  is  not  reckoned  among  them ;  and  they 
have  for  their  place  of  trade  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux). 
Caesar  does  not  name  them.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the 
Mroe  IS  UUad,  and  m  Ptolemy  it  is  Vibisd  in  the 
old  Latin  translation.  Ansonios  (JfoasOo,  v.  438) 
has  the  frnn  Virisd:  "  VivisGa  duoens  ah  origins 
gentem."    An  tnacription  is  also  mentioned  as  hav- 
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ing  been  fbund  at  Bordeaux,  with  the  wonds :  "  Genio 
ci  vital  is  Bit.  Viv.;**  but  it  is  of  donbtfnl  authority. 
Ptolemy  mentions  another  city  of  the  Vivisd,  which 
he  calls  Novi<»nagus;  but  the  dte  is  uncertidn. 

The  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Bordeaux  are  said 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Vivisd, 
part  of  which  was  east  of  the  Garotme.  It  was  in<- 
cluded  in  the  present  department  of  Gironde.  Pliny 
calls  these  Bitnriges  also  "  liberi."  It  was  a  wine 
country  in  the  Roman  period,  as  it  is  now.    [G.  L.] 

BIZCNE  (BiCt^n}:  Eth.  BtCArios),  a  town  of 
Lower  Moesia  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between 
Callatis  and  ApoUonia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  L  p.  54,  vii. 
p.  319;  Pomp.  MeU^ii.  2.  5;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  «.;  Anian,  Peripl.  p.  24,  who  calls  it  Bizon, 
and  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6,who  calls  it  Bisd.)  [L.  S.] 

BIZYA  (htCh:  Eth.  Bt^viii^f),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Asti.  (Steph. 
Bys.  s.  «.;  SoUn.  10;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  &] 
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BLABIA.     [BiAViA.] 

BLAE'NE  (BXaifi^),  a  fertile  tract  which  Strabo 
(p.  562)  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of 
Olgamys.  [BrrHTmA.]  He  mentions  it  with 
Dinianitis,  through  which  the  Amnias  flows,  but 
he  gives  no  furtto  indication  of  its  position.  [G.L.] 

BLANDA  (BXdy9a),  a  dty  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
by  Ptdemy  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  province ; 
but  placed  both  by  Pliny  and  Mela  on  or  near  the 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  former  writer 
indudes  it  in  Bmttium,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take :  Livy,  who  mentions  Blanda  among  the  towns 
which  had  revdted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  were 
recovered  by  Fabins  in  b.  c.  214,  expres&ly  calls  it  a 
Lucanian  dty.  (Liv.  xxir.  20;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10; 
MeL  IL  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70.)  The  Tab.  Pent. 
also  places  it  on  the  road  along  the  coast  of  Lucania: 
the  adjdning  names  are  corrupt ;  but  if  the  distance 
from  Cerilli  may  be  depended  upon,  we  may  place 
Blanda  at  or  near  the  modem  Maratea,  a  small 
town  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  Gulf  of  Poli- 
autrOj  where  there  are  said  to  be  some  andent 
remains.  It  is  12  miles  SE.  of  PoKeaetro  (the 
andent  Bnxentom),  and  16  N.  of  the  river  Laus, 
the  firontier  of  Lucania.  (Holsten.  Not.  m  Chtvtr. 
p.  288;  RomanelH,  vol.  i.  p.  379.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

BLANDiTNA  (/(m.  AnL)  or  BL ANO^A  (BAo- 
wwa,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  10),  a  town  of  Libumia  in  U- 
lyricum,  on  the  road  between  ladera  and  Scardona. 

BLARIACUM  is  phu^  in  the  Table  between 
Atoaca,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Caesar's  Aduatuca 
{Toi^gern)  and  Noviomagus  (iVymepen).  It  is  42 
Gallic  leagues  or  63  RGman  miles  from  Atuaca  to 
Blariacum,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  Bkrick  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg.  [G.  L.'J 

BLASCON  (Bkiufit*^).  Stiabo  (p.  181)  pUces 
this  small  island  dose  to  Uie  l^gium  hill,  or  Sitium, 
as  it  should  be  read,  which  divides  the  Galficns  Sinus 
into  two  parts.  (Groskurd,  TVom.  SUroh.  i.  p.  312.) 
The  name  Setinm  or  Sitiom  appesn  in  the  modem 
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name  CeiUj  though  the  prooumtocy  is  west  of  Cette. 
Blascon  is  BreacoUf  a  small  island  or  rock  abont  half 
a  mile  frcxn  the  coast  and  off  Agathe  or  Agde.  It 
is  mentioned  bv  Avienns  (Or,  Mar.  t.  6()0,  &c.)  and 
by  Pliny.  Ptolemy  has  both  an  island  Blascon,  and 
an  island  Agathe,  but  the  isUmd  Agathe  does  not 
ezist.    (D'Anville, -yo<»c«,&c)  [G.L.] 

BLASTOPHOENI'CES.     [BAsrarAHi.] 

BLATUM  BULGIUM,  m  Britain,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Itinerary.  Lying  immediately  north 
of  Lugavallam  (^Carlisle) j  it  best  agrees  with  Mid- 
dlebtff  where  Roman  remains  occur  at  the  present 
tune.  [K.  G.  L.] 

BLAUDUS  (B\av8os)y  a  place  in  Phrygia,  men- 
tioned  by  Stephanas  (s.  v.  BAavSos)  and  Strabo  (p. 
567).  Speaking  of  the  Galatian  Ancyra,  Strabo 
says:  "  They  had  a  strong  place,  Ancyra,  with  the 
same  name  as  the  Phiygian  small  town  near  Blan- 
dos,  towards  Lydia."  This  does  not  tell  us  much. 
Fwbiger  thinks  that  Blaudos  is  very  probably  BokU, 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  (^Royal  Gtog.  Joum.  vol.  viii. 
p.  140).  But  the  position  of  Bolat  is  not  well  fixed, 
nor  is  it  near  the  place  which  Hamilton  supposes  to 
be  the  Phrygian  Ancyra.     [Ancyra.]         [G.L.] 

BLAUNDUS  (BKawios\  a  place  in  Pfaiygia,  pro- 
bably the  Blaeandms  of  Ptolemy.  Hamilton  (/2e- 
BearcheSj  4^.  vol.  L  p.  127,  &o.)  places  Blaundus 
at  Suleunanlif  which  is  east  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  Kopli  SUf  a  branch  of  the  Maeander.  He  found 
at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gohek,  an  inscription, 
which,  he  was  informed,  was  brought  from  Stdd- 
moadi .  It  begins  BXavrScc^r  MoiceSoraif',  and  speaks 
of  the  BovXi}  and  A^/iof .  It  belongs  to  the  Roman 
period,  as  appears  from  the  name  KouoSparov  (Qu&- 
drati).  Another  inscription,  givea  by  Arundell,  from 
a  tomb,  contains  the  name  of  L.  Salvias  Grispas,  and 
a  Greek  translation  (rovro  ro  luniiuiw  icKiipwoitoit 
ovK  aKohovBrictv)  of  the  usual  Roman  monumental 
formula,  *'  hoc  monumentum  heredes  non  sequitur." 
From  tins  it  appears  that  Roman  law  had  found  a 
footing  at  this  place.  Hamilton  also  copied  a  small 
fragment  of  two  Roman  inscriptions  at  SvieimanUy 
but  he  found  no  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  There 
is  an  acropoUs  at  SuUmatUij  and  near  the  foot  of  it 
the  remains  ct  a  theatre.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  gateway,  on  each  side  ci  which  is  '*  a 
massive  square  tower,  built  of  Hellenic  blocks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  wall,  were  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a  Doric  frieze,  with  triglyphs,  part  of 
which  is  still  remaining."  Within  the  walls  are  the 
ruins  of  a  beautiful  temple,  heaped  together  in  great 
oonfusion.  The  ornaments  on  the  architraves  re- 
semble those  of  the  Erechtheium  at  Athens  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Azani.  There  are  remains  of 
many  other  buildings  and  temples,  and  the  rained 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  acropolis. 
This  was  evidently  once  a  considerable  place. 

Arundell  {Discoveries  in  AsiaAfinor^  voL  i.  p.  80, 
&c.)  has  given  a  view  of  SuleunanUj  and  a  plan  of  the 
place.  He  obtained  there  two  coins  of  Ephesus,  one 
of  Sebaste,  and  one  of  Blaundus,  all  unquestionably 
found  on  the  spot.  The  Peutinger  Table  has,  on  tiM 
road  between  Dorylaeum  and  Philadelphia,  a  place 
Aludda,  then  another  Clanudda,  and  then  Philsr 
delphia;  and  Arundell  concludes  that  StdamanU  is 
Clanudda,  as  the  distances  agree  veiy  well  with  the 
road.  Arundell  also  mentions  two  medals,  both  of 
which  he  had  seen,  with  the  etagraph  KA.oi^i'ovScwi'. 
This  name  Clanudda  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer,  nor 
in  the  Notitiaei  and  Hamilton  and  others  suppose 
.Clanudda  to  have  originated  in  a  corrupttoa  of  Blaun- 
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das  and  Aladda.  Certainly,  the  name  Alodda.  in 
the  Table,  makes  Clanadda  somewhat  suspicious. 
Hamilton  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  medal  of 
Clanudda  which  was  in  the  poBsession  of  Mr.  Borrell 
of  Smyrna,  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Aranddl  speaks  of 
as  being  in  the  possesrion  of  Lord  Ashbomham. 
Mr.  Arundel]  saw  both,  but  it  seema  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  Lord  Ashbumham's  was  that  which  had 
been  Mr.  Borrell's.  Lord  Ashbnmham's  is  said  to 
be  lost.  (Hamilton.)  Mr.  Hamilton  has  several 
autonomous  coins  of  Blaundus,  some  of  which  he  pro- 
cored  at  G&)ekj  and  the  name  on  these  coins  is 
always  written  Mlaundus.  This  interchange  of  M 
and  B  is  curious,  for  it  appeals  in  the  forma  of  other 
Greek  words  not  proper  names  (fipords,  tuffn6s,  fat 
instance).  1^  observes,  that  **  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  mistake  M  for  KA,  supposing  it  to  be 
written  KA,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  has  been 
the  case  with  the  supposed  coin  of  Clanudda."  "  Su' 
leimanU"  he  adds,  "  is  nearly  on  the  direct  line  of 
road  between  Philaddphia  and  Kuiahnfahf  and  by 
which  the  caravans  now  travel."  The  quesUon  is 
curious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  determined;  but  the 
probability  b  in  £avoar  of  Hamilton's  conclasion,  that 
SideimanU  is  Blaundus,  and  th«t  Clanadda  never 
existed.  [G.  L.] 

BLAVIA  (Blajfe)y  on  the  right  baiOc  of  the 
Garonne,  and  on  the  xoad  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaux) 
to  Mediolanum  of  the  Santones,  or  Satniet,  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  varies,  according  to  the 
MSS.,  between  Blaviam  and  Blavatum,  but  the 
Table  has  it  Blavia,  as  it  is  in  Ansonins.  (Epist. 
10)- 

Aut  iteratarum  qua  glarea  trita  viarum 
Pert  militarem  ad  Blaviam. 
The  distances  from  Bordeaux  do  not  agree  either 
with  the  Ilaneraiy  or  the  Table,  but  the  site  of  Blavia 
cannot  be  doubtftiL 

The  Blabia  of  the  Notitia  is  supposed  by  D' Anville 
and  others  to  be  at  the  month  of  the  Blavetf  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan,  [G.  L.] 

BLE'MYES  (B\4fuf€Sj  Steph.  B.  «.  «.;  Stnib. 
zviL  p.  819;    Blemyae,   Plin.  v.  8.  §  8,  §  44, 
46;  Solm.  iii.  4;  Mela,  L  4.  §  4,  8.  §  10;  Indor. 
Orig,  xi.  3.  §  17;  Blemyes,  Avien.  Descript  Orb. 
V.  239;  Blemyi,  Piisc.  Perieg.  209;  Ckud.  iVtL  v. 
19),  were  an  Aethiopian  tribe,  whose  positiMi  varied 
considerably  at  different  epochs  of  history.    Under 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  Ptolemy  the  geographer  was 
compiling  his  description  of  Africa,  the  Blemyes 
appear  &  and  £.  of  Egypt,  in  the  wide  and  scaroel/ 
explored  tract  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Astapos 
and  Astaboras.    But  as  a  nomade  ivce  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  the  more  ancient  geographers 
(Eratoeth.  ap.  Strabm^  xviL  p.  786;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  220)  bring  them  as  fiur  westward  as  the  re^ 
beyond  the  Libyan  desert  and  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  oases.     In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  centuiy 
A.  D.,  the  Blemyes  had  spread  northward,  and  in- 
fested the  Roman  provmoe  of  Egypt  bek>w  Sjoie 
with  such  formidable   inroads  as  to  require  for 
their  suppression  the  presence  of  regular  ■™"*^ 
They  were  doubtless  one  of  the  pastoral  races  ot 
Nubia,  which,  Uke  their  descendants,  the  modern 
Barabra  and  Bisharas  Arabs,  shifted  I»n<'<^^ 
with  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons  fitom  the  npi»M 
pastures  of  the  Arabian  hiUs  to  the  level  grounds  antt 
banks  of  the  feeders  of  the  NUe.    Their  predate^ 
habits,  and  strange  and  savage  life,  filled  «^«  f°f5 
and*  merchants  of  the  caravan-tnffio  with  diead  « 
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the  name  of  BleoiTes;  and  traTellen  brought  back 
vith  them  to  Egypt  and  S]rria  the  most  eraggerated 
leporta  of  thesr  appearance  and  ferocity.  Hence  the 
BkmTcs  an  u/Rea  repmented  m  andent  ooemo- 
gnphj  as  one  of  thoee  fabnloos  races,  like  the  still 
less  known  Atlantic  and  Garamantid  tribeSi  whoee 
ejes  and  months  were  planted  in  their  breasts,  and 
who,  like  the  Fygmaei,  were  midwaj  between  the 
negroes  and  the  apes.  (See  Augnstin,  Civ.  D.  zvi 
8.)  According  to  Ptolemy,  however  (iv.  7), thej  were 
aa  Aethiopian  people  of  a  somewhat  debased  type. 
The  Bkmyes  first  came  into  colliuon  with  the  Romans 
in  the  nign  of  the  emperor  Dedos,  a.  d  250.  They 
were  then  ravaging  the  neighbouriiood  of  Philae  and 
Elephantine.  (Ghron.  Paach.  p.  505,  ed.  Bomi.) 
Thef  are  mentioned  by  Yopiscos  (^ure/iofi,  33) 
as  walking  in  the  trimnphal  procession  of  Aorelian 
in  A.  D.  274,  and  bearing  gifts  to  the  conqueror. 
In  the  rrign  of  Probns  (a.  d.  280}  captive  Blemyes 
ezdted  the  wonder  of  the  Roman  populace.  The 
emperor  Diodetian  attempted  to  repress  the  inroads 
of  the  Blemyes  by  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  thdr 
chiefs,  and  hy  ceding  to  them  the  Roman  possessions 
in  Nubia.  But  even  these  ooooessions  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  satisfied  these  barbarians,  and 
almost  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  the 
Blemyes  wasted  the  harvests  and  carried  off  captives 
fma  the  Thebaid.     (Proeop.  JB,  Pers.  i.  19.) 

BLEMI'NA.     [Belemika.] 

BLE'NDIUM.     [GAirrABRi.] 

BLERA(BX^ :  £th.  Bleranns),  a  dtyof  Etmria, 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  those 
which  were  still  existing  in  their  time,  but  classed 
by  the  latter  among  the  minor  dties  (ir6\ix>^ai)  of 
the  province.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  226 ; 
PtoL  iiL  1.  §  50.)  The  name  is  also  found  (though 
eormpted  into  Olera)  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
apparently  (for  this  part  of  it  is  veiy  confiued)  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Claudia  between  Forum  Clodii 
and Toscania {ToactmeUa):  a  podtion  that  coinddes 
with  the  ate  of  the  modem  village  of  BUda,  about 
12  miles  SW.  of  Viterbo:  a  name  which  is  evidently 
but  a  alight  corruption  of  that  of  Blera.  In  docu- 
ments of  the  midiUs  ages  the  inhabitaDts  are  called 
Bleda9»L 

No  further  information  concerning  Blera  is  to  be 
found  in  andent  writers  :  but  it  derives  considerable 
inteitvt  from  the  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity 
which  have  been  of  late  years  discovered  at  Bieda. 
The  andent  town  appears  to  have  occupied  the  same 
site  with  the  present  village,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  bounded  on  each  side  by  deep  glens  or  ravines, 
with  predpitons  banks  of  volcanic  tufo.  The  soft 
rock  of  which  these  clifb  are  composed  is  excavated 
into  numerous  caverns,  all  decidedly  of  a  sepulchral 
character,  ranged  in  terraces  tme  above  the  other, 
united  by  flights  of  steps  carved  out  of  the  rock: 
while  many  rf  them  are  extenially  ornamented  with 
ardutectuial  fafades,  resembling  in  their  general 
character  those  of  Ca«teZ<f  J  MO  [Axia],  but  pre- 
senting greater  variety  in  thdr  mouldings  and  other 
decorations.  Others  again  are  hewn  out  of  detached 
mswsnw  of  rode,  fashioned  into  the  forms  of  houses, 
as  is  seen  also  in  the  tombs  at  Suana.  Besides  this 
Kecropolts,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Etmria, 
there  remain  at  Bieda  only  some  slight  fragments  of 
the  andent  walls,  and  two  bridges,  one  of  a  single 
areh,  supposed  to  bo  Etruscan,  the  other  of  three 
arches,  and  certainly  of  Roman  ooostmction. 

(A  compfete  description  of  the  andent  remains 
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found  at  Bieda  is  given  in  Dennis's  Etruria^  vol.  L 
pp.  260—272.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BLE'STIUM,  in  Britain,  the  next  stotion  in  the 
Itinerary  to  Burrhim  {U»k\  and  probably  near 
Monmouth  or  Old  Town,  [B.  O.  L.] 

BLETISA.     [VBTioifM.] 

BLU'CIUM  (BXovirfoi'),  a  place  in  Galatia,  in 
the  dividon  of  the  Tolistobogii.  It  was  the  red- 
dence  of  the  Gallic  king  Ddotaras  (Strab.  p.  567) 
in  defence  of  whom  Cicero  made  an  oration,  addressed 
to  the  Dictator  Caesar.  In  the  text  of  Cicero  (^pro 
Reg.  Deiot.  6,  7),  the  name  is  read  Lucdum  (ed. 
Orelli),  and,  accordingly,  Groskurd  (Trand.  Strab. 
voL  ii.  p.  512)  corrects  Strabo  by  writing  Ao^eior. 
But  the  name  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  in  Strabo's 
text  as  in  Cicero's.  The  site  of  the  place  is  un- 
known, f  G.  L.^ 

BOACTES  (Bodicnjr,  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  3),  a  river 
of  Liguria,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes 
it  as  a  oonflurat  of  the  Macra  or  Magra  :  hence  it 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  Var€tj  the  only  con- 
dderable  tributary  of  that  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  at  the  back  of  Chiavari^  and  flows  through 
a  transverse  valley  of  the  Apennines  till  ft  jdns  de 
Magra  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.   [E.  H.  B.3 

BOAE.     [BAva] 

BOAGRIUS.     [Loc»i&] 

BOCANI.     [Taprobane.] 

BO'CANUM  HE'MERUM  (BoKap}»  lifiMpotf^ 
menti<»ed  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  §  15)  among  the  in- 
land dties  of  Manretania  Tingitana,  SE.  c?  Dorath, 
and  NE.  of  Vala,  in  S^'  20^  long.,  and  201°  N.  lat, 
is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  answer  to  the 
podtion  of  MaroeeOf  where  ancient  ruins  are  found: 
but  the  identification  is  very  uncertdn.  (Graberg, 
Specehio  Cfeografioo  et  Statiatioo  deli  Jmpero  di 
Morocco^  p.  37.)  [P.  S.] 

BO'CARra     [Salamis.] 

BODENCUS.    [PADU8.] 

BODERIA     [BoDOTRiA.] 

BODINCOMAGUS.    [Itoubtria.] 

BODIONTICI,  a  GalHc  people  described  by  Pliny 
(iiL  4)  under  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  observes  that 
tiie  Avantid  and  Bodiontii,  Inalpine  tribes,  were 
added  to  Narbonensis  by  the  emperor  Galba.  Their 
chief  pUioe  was  Dinia  (Digney.  The  two  tribes 
were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Digne.     [AvAimci.]  [G.  L.] 

BODCTRIA,  the  Firih  of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 
(Tac.  Agr.  23,  25.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BODU'NI.     [DoBCNi.] 

BOEAE  (Bouif:  Eth.  Boidrns),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Laoonia,  dtuated  between  the  promontories 
Malea  and  Onugnatboe,  in  the  bay  called  after  it 
Boeaticus  Sinus  (Boioruc^;  ir^irof).  The  town  is 
sdd  to  have  been  founded  by  Boeus,  one  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  who  led  thither  colonists  firom  the  ndghbour- 
ing  towns  of  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Patis.  iil. 
22.  §  1 1 .)  It  afterwards  bdonged  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacones,  and  was  vidted  by  Pausanias,  who  moi- 
tions  a  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  foram,  and  tempte  of 
Aesculapius  and  of  Sarapis  and  Isis  elsewhere.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  town  there 
were  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia. 
The  renuuns  of  Boeae  may  be  seen  at  the  head  <^  the 
f,  now  called  Vatika.    (Pans.  L  27.  §  5,  iii.  21. 

7,  iiL  22.  §  11,  seq. ;  Scykx,  p.  17  ;  Strab.  viiL 
p.  364;  Pdyb.  v.  19;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9;  Boblaye, 
BechercheSy  &c  p.  98.) 

BOEBE  (Bol€ri,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  in  Crete,  of 
which  we  only  know  that  it  was  in  the  Gortyniao- 
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district;  a  viDage  called  BobiOj  nmr  the  edgo  of  the 
jdaiii  of  Muard^  is  sappoeed  to  indicate  the  nte. 
(PasUej,  Trao,  yoL  L  p.  299.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOEBE  (Bolf«:  Etk,  BmlMs,  fan.  BoiAitf),  a 
town  of  Mfg"*"*  in  Tfaessalj,  mentioiied  bj  Homer, 
and  ritnated  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  lake,  called 
after  it  Bobbkis  Lacus  (BoiAjtr  hliuni,  Horn.  IL 
u.  712;  Heiod.TiL  129»etalu;  alao  Boi<(a  Xi^tm, 
Enrip.  AUi.  590;  and  Boitfuif,  Find.  Pytk,  ilL  34.) 
The  lake  is  fieqnently  mentioned  bj  the  ancient 
writen,  hat  the  name  of  the  town  nralj  oocoxb. 
The  lake  leoeiTea  the  livon  Onchestos,  Amyms,  and 
ae^eral  soudler  streams,  but  has  no  outlet  far  its 
waters.  From  its  poziauty  to  Mt.  Ossa,  it  is  called 
**  Ossaea  Boebeis"  bjr  Lacan  (m  176).  Athena  is 
said  to  have  bathed  her  feet  in  its  waten  (Hes.  ap, 
Strab.  ix.  p.  442),  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  whj 
Propertins  (iL  2.  11)  speaks  of  ^  sanctae  Boebcidoe 
nndae."  The  lake  is  a  long  narrow  piece  of  water, 
and  is  now  called  Kfuia  from  a  villi^  which  has 
disappeared.  It  prodooes  at  praeent  a  lai^ge  qnan- 
tity  A  fish,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  an- 
cient wiiiers,  unless,  as  Leake  suggests,  Bef  Cif  should 
be  substituted  for  Bolbe  in  a  fragment  of  Arches- 
tratus  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii  p.  311,  a.).  The 
same  writer  remarks  that  the  numerous  flocks  on  the 
heights  around  the  Tillages  of  Kdprema  and  Kamdiia 
on  the  lake  iUustxmte  the  epithet  voXv/ii|Aoninf  be- 
atowed  upon  Boebe  hj  Euripides  (/.&);  while  the 
precipitous  rodu  of  Petra  are  probablj  tibie  BoiHtdHot 
Kfffu^ol  alluded  to  hj  Pindar  (JL  c). 

The  town  of  Boebe  was  at  a  later  time  dependent 
upon  Demetrias.  Its  site  and  remains  are  described 
bj  Leaka  ^  It  occupied  a  height  advanced  in  front 
of  the  mountain  [of  KamdUa],  slopuig  giadoallj  to- 
wards the  plain,  and  defended  bjr  a  steep  fidi  at  the 
back  of  the  hill.  It  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  properly  so  called.  The  acro- 
polis may  be  traced  on  the  summit,  where  several 
large  qnadiangnlar  blocks  of  stones  are  still  in  tl^ 
plMCS,  among  more  oonsideFable  ruins  formed  of 
small  stones  lud  mortar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a  small  church  dedicated  to 
St  Athanasius  at  the  fa)i  of  the  hill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing,  by  their  dis- 
tance from  the  acropolis,  that  the  city  was  not  less 
than  two  miles  in  dreumfaenoe."  (Besides  the 
references  already  given,  see  Strsb.  ix.  ppw  430,  436, 
441,  seq.  zl  503,  530;  Liv.  zxsd.  41;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
s.  15;  Ov.  Met  vii  231 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Oreecey  vol.  iv.  pp.  421-~431.) 

BOEBEIS  LACUS.    [Bobbb.] 

BOEO'TLA  (BoM»rta :  Eth,  BoM»r^r),  one  of  the 
pdlitioal  divisions  of  Greece,  lying  between  Attica  and 
Megaris  on  the  south,  and  Loczis  and  Phocis  on  the 
noi^  and  bounded  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  Eu* 
boean  sea  and  Corinthian  gulf  respectively.  It  may 
be  dMcribed  as  a  large  hoUow  barin,  ahnt  in  on  the 
south  by  Mts.  Cithstton  and  Pames,  oo  the  west  by 
Mt.  Helicon,  on  the  north  by  the  slopes  of  Mt 
Parnassus  and  the  Opuntian  mountains,  and  on  the 
east  by  mwi^yi*'",  a  eontinuatioD  of  the  Opun- 
tian rapge,  which  evtend  along  the  Eoripns 
under  the  names  of  Ptoum  and  Messapium  as 
fitf  as  the  mooth  of  the  Asopns.  Thb  basin  how- 
ever is  not  an  nnifam  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  Mts.  Ptoom  and  Phoeni- 
dam  or  Sphiijgium,  which  run  across  the  country 
fit>m  the  Eubonn  sea  to  Mt  Helicon.  The  northern 
of  these  two  divisions  is  drained  by  the  Cephissus 
wd  its  tribntaiiesi  the  waters  of  which  form  the 
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lake  Copals:  the  southern  is  drained  bj  Hie  Aaopo^ 
which  discharges  its  waten  into  tlie  Euboean  sea. 
Each  of  these  two  basins  is  again  broken  into 
smaller  vaUies  and  plaina.  The  surfaoe  of  Boeotia 
contains  1119  square  miles,  aoootding  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  dinton. 


I.   KORTHEBir  BOBOTXA. 

1.  Btum  qf  the  Coptds  a»d  it*  stAterrameotti 
Chmmek. —  Thia  district  is  encloeed  by  moantains 
on  every  nde;  and  like  the  vallies  of  Stympalus 
and  PhenSus  in  Arcadia,  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  only  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters  by  snbter- 
nmeons  channels  called  katavdthra  in  the  limestone 
monntaiws.     There  are  several  of  these  katavdthra 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  ia  se- 
parated fixxn  the  sea  by  Mt  Ptonnif  about  four  or 
five  miles  across.    The  basin  of  the  Copais  is  the 
receptade  of  an  eztendve  dndnage.     The  river  Ce- 
phissus, which  finds  its  way  into  this  plain  through 
a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  brings  with  it  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  water  from  Doris  and  Phoda,  and  receives  in 
Boeotia  numerous  steams,  descending  from  Mt  He- 
licon and  its  d&hoots.    It  flows  in  a  eonth-easteriy 
direction  towards  the  katavdthra  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake.    If  these  katavdthra  were  anfiicient  to 
carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Cephiasna  and  its  tribu- 
taries, there  would  never  be  a  lake  in  the  plain.    In 
the  summer  time  the  lake  Ci^iaas  ahnoat  entirely 
disappears;  and  even  in  the  winter  its  waters  scarcely 
desnre  the  name  of  a  lake.    Cd.  Mure,  who  visited 
it  when  its  waters  were  at  their  full,  describes  it 
as  ''a  large  ydlow  swamp,  ofergmwn  with  sedge^ 
reeds,  and  canes,  through  which  &e  river  oonld  be 
distinguished  oodng  its  sluggish  path  for  several 
miles.     Even  where  the  course  of  the  stream  ooold 
no  longer  be  traced  in  one  uninfeenrupted  line,  the 
partial  openings  amsog  the  reeds  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared but  a  oontannation  of  its  windings.     Mar  is 
the  trsnsiUon  from  dry  land  to  water  in  any  place 
distinctly  perceptible;  the  only  viaible  line  of  boun- 
dary between  them,  unless  where  the  mountains 
stretch  down  to  the  shwe,  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  reeds  on  the  arable  soil,  or  the  absence  of  the 
little  villages  with  which  the  terra  firma  is  here 
studded  in  greater  numben  than  usuaL"    (TVmit  m 
Greeeet  voL  i.  p.  227.) 

The  number  of  kaUvtfthra  of  the  lake  Copais  is 
considerable,  but  several  of  these  unite  under  the 
mountains;  and  if  we  reckon  thdr  number  by  their 
separate  outlets,  there  are  only  four  main  channels. 
Of  these  three  flow  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  between  the  Opuntian  mountains  {CUmd)  and 
Ptoum  into  the  Euboean  sea  ;  and  the  fourth  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  hike  under  Mt  Sphingiom 
into  the  lake  Hylica.    The  most  northerly  of  the 
three  katavdthra  issues  from  the  mountains  south  of 
the  southern  long  walls  of  Opus.    The  centrsl  eoe, 
which  carries  off  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Cephissus,  after  a  snbterrsneous  course  of  nesriy 
four  miles,  emerges  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stresm  at 
Upper  Larymna,  from  which  it  flows  above  grouin 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  till  it  jdns  the  seaia 
Lower  Larymna.     (Strab.  ix.  pu  405,  seq.)    I^ 
third  katav6thrum  on  the  east  side  foils  iB<^rf 
Euboean  sea  at  SkroptmSri,  the  ancient  'Antheddn- 
The  fourth  katavdthrum,  as  mentioned  above,  flo*s 
under  Mt  Sphingion  mto  the  kke  Hylica.    From 
HyUca  there  is  probably  a  subterrsneons  chBiine| 
into  the  smaU  hike  of  MifrUd  or  AvottsMH  •>^-' 
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trtm  Um  hittc  ■miliar  etumnel  Smring  under  UL 
Hsipinni  into  tlu  Eaboom  M. 

TbeM  kitaTdtlin  wtn  not  loffiritDt  to  any  off 
the  nlBi  of  tbe  lake,  which  eaaarqwatij  oftsn 
iniuidital  tba  aunnaDding  jUia.  The  tndiUnD  of 
tJie  Ogygisn  delnga  probablj  nfon  to  nch  an  innn- 
datioB;  and  it  ii  ibo  nlated  that  ■  Boeotiui  Athena 


(h«  diitrict  eoootrticted  at  a  voy  arlj  period  Iwc 
artificial  Endmrij  dt  Tnonclt,  of  vhich  iJis  dindioE 
mar  niU  Ik  dialinctlj  Inced.  Om  of  Uwm  rona 
fnxa  tlw  fattom  md  of  tho  laks,  ud  is  carrifd 
through  tlw  rock  la  far  la  Uppar  LarTmna,  dmoct 
panlld  to  Um  nntnl  of  tba  thm  kataijthra  man- 
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].  Uppflr  Larjripii 


:k  fBrticoUrlj  to  ahow  tha 


The  fnce£n|;  map,  ccjaad  fncn  Forchhanuner'a  neUaiika,  ia  deaigaed  m 
conna  of  the  aubtetnineoaa  channels  which  drained  the  lake  Copua.     Thoae  marsca  -----  aro  i 
katanithn  or  saton]  channala ;  thoia  marked  ar  ^  ■  »  »  are  tha  artifidal  emianiii  or  tumela. 


tioned  abora;  it  ia  naaHj  fonr  milea  in  length,  with 
ahoat  twenty  Tertia]  afaafts  let  dolrD  Into  H  along 
the  whole  diataoce.  Theu  ihafta  «n  now  choked 
up,  but  the  apattnm,  (bant  fontbrtafsare,  are  atJU 
Tieibla.  The  daepeat  of  them  ia  conjeutnied  to  hare 
been  from  100  to  ISO  feet  dcap.  Tha  •aoiid  tannel 
Daita  the  lakaa  Cafit  and  Sj\iet,  tuiuung  under 
Ibi  plain  of  Acnephinm,  and  ia  mocb  shorter.  Ai 
tbe  whole  plun  ia  now  cohjvaled,  tha  apertorea  of 
the  afaafts  are  mora  difficalC  to  find,  but  Forch- 
hammer  counted  eight,  and  lie  waa  informed  that 
there  were  fifteen  in  all. 

Thse  two  gnat  wcka  art  perhaps  tbe  most 
•tiiking  monmnetits  of  what  ia  ojled  the  baroic  age. 
Bapecting  tha  time  of  their  execntioa  histocy  ia 
ailott^  bat  wo  maj  safely  asaigu  them  to  tha  old 
Uii^ae  of  Orcbomentis,  which  waa  one  of  the  mat 
ponrful  and  wealthy  citiea  of  Oreece  in  the  earliest 
timv.  Indeed,  It  waa  partly  thrnueb  these  tunnela 
that  OrdwoienDB  ol-tained  much  of  its  wealth ;  for 
whOs  they  wan  in  full  operalian,  then  waa  an  atmn- 
daot  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Cephieatis,  and 
naarlytbawb^of  what  it  now  the  lakeCopais  waa 
a  nji  fJailL  The«e  tunnehi  are  said  to  have  hem 
•topped  ap  by  the  Thebsn  hero  Hermclea,  who  by  this 
meau  inuDdated  the  Unds  cf  the  Uinyae  of  Urcho- 
■nemu  (Diod.  It.  IS;  Paul.  ii.  36.  §  S;  Polyaen. 


L3.  §5),  and)tiapr(<Mblath*taflartheUloftlM 
power  ik  the  ftCnyae  theae  tamwls  were  aegled«d, 
and  thuB  became  i^ndnally  choked  up.  In  ue  time 
of  Alaiandar  tha  Great  Cntes  wa>  employed  to  clear 
them  out,  and  paitiallf  snccseded  in  hie  tiuk ;  but  the 
work  waa  soon  afterwards  intermpted,  szid  the  tunnels 
sgam  became  obetructed.  (Stnib,  ii.p.407,)  Strsho 
glatas  that  Crstes  cleared  out  tha  kstaTdthni,  bat  it 
is  very  improbable  that  Iheoe  natural  channels  were 
erer  choked  up ;  and  there  ia  Little  doabt  that  ha  has 
coDfounded  them  with  the  two  artifidal  tanneli,  as 
uuuiy  modem  wiiten  also  hsTS  done.  (The  beat 
aroonnt  of  the  kstaviiihia  and  tunnels  of  tbe  laka 
Copaia  ia  giren  by  Forchhammer,  Bellniia,  p.  159, 
seq. ;  eonp.  Grotts  tdL  ii.  aob  fin.) 

liie  lake  Corxa  (Kirwati  Mfirt;')  was  id  mora 
ancient  tunes  cslled  Ckphubu  (Kit^unrlt  Affin), 
Horn.  IL  V.  709;  Stmb.  ix.  p.  *07),  from  the  tiver 
of  thia  name.  It  also  bon  separate  denominaliona 
from  the  towns  ailuated  upon  it,  Haliartns,  Orcho-  ~ 
menus,  Onchestus,  Acrsephii.  and  Cofae  (Stiab,  ii.  p. 
410,  seq.);  but  the  name  of  Copaia  fluaUy  became 
the  general  one,  because  the  north-caatam  extremity 
of  the  basin,  npou  which  Copaa  stood,  waa  the  deep- 
est part.     StnLbD>ayt(ij:.p.407)thstthelikewsa 
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since  li  wieil  so  much  at  differeni  times  of  the  year 
and  in  dlffereut  seasons.  On  the  northern  and  east* 
em  sides  its  extent  is  limited  by  a  range  of  heights, 
bat  on  the  opposite  quarter  ihete  is  no  sach  natural 
boundary  to  its  nze. 

2.  Mountairu.  —  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  between  the  lake,  the  Cephiisns, 
and  the  Assus,  a  tributary  of  the  latter,  there  are 
four  or  fire  long  bars  mountains,  offtthoots  of  Mt. 
Cfdomd.  They  bore  the  general  name  of  Hyphait- 
TEIUK  (t^  'T^arrcloK  5pof,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424). 
Strabo  says  in  one  passage  (/.  e.)  that  Orch(»nenus 
was  situated  on  HTFHAirrEiUM ;  but  since  in  another 
passage  (ix.  p.  416)  he  places  this  celebrated  city  on 
Mt.  AcoMTiUM  (t^  *hKAmo¥  ipos\  we  may  regard 
the  latter  as  one  of  the  mountains  oif  Uyphanteium. 
Between  the  latter  range  and  the  Assus  there  lies  a 
smaller  hill  called  Hedylium  (t^  'Wii\to¥  or  'H8^- 
K%io¥  SpoSf  Strab.  ix.  p.  424 ;  Dem.  de  Fals,  Leg. 
p.  387;  Plut.  SM,  16,  foil). 

Ptoum  (IlTtfoy),  was  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  extended  from  the  £u- 
boean  sea  inland  as  &r  as  Lake  Hylica.  On  this 
mountain  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  ApoUo  Ptous. 
(pans.  ix.  23.  §  5;  Herod,  viii.  135;  for  details  tee 
AcRAEFUiA.)  It  is  a  long  even  ridge,  separated 
from  Phoenicium  or  Phicium,  mentioned  below,  by 
the  opening  in  which  stands  the  modem  Tillage  iii 
KcwdhiUa,  It  is  now  known  in  different  parts  by 
the  names  of  PaJUd^  StruUmay  and  Skroponeru 

Phoenicium  (^oirficfOK,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410),  Phi- 
cium (^^Kior,  Hes.  Sc.  Here.  33;  ^iiccioy,  ApoUod. 
iii.  5.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  or  Spbinoium  (S^It^iof, 
Palaeph.  de  Incred,  7.  §  2),  now  called  Fagd,  the 
mountain  between  the  lakes  Gopais  and  Hylica,  con- 
necting Mt  Ptoum  with  the  range  of  Helicon.  Forch- 
hammer  supposes  that  Phoenicium  and  Sphingium  are 
the  names  of  two  different  mountains  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  small  plain  of  the  stream  Daulos; 
but  the  name  of  Phoenicium  rests  only  on  the  au- 
thori^  of  Strabo,  and  is  probably  a  corraption  of 
Phicium,  which  occurs  in  other  writers  besides  those 
quoted  above.  ^£(  is  the  Aeolic  form  of  ^^iy^  (Hes. 
Theog.  326);  and  tlierefore  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Phicium  and  Sphingium  are  two  different  forms 
of  the  same  name.  This  mountain  rises  immediately 
above  the  Copaic  lake,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
surface  there  is. a  block  of  stone  which  resembles  a 
woman's  head  looking  into  the  lake.  Hence  arose 
the  legend  that  the  Sphinx  threw  her  victims  roto 
the  lake.     (Gomp.  Pans.  ix.  26.) 

TiLf  HOSSiUM  (TiA^c^crioF,  Strab  ix.  p. 4 1 3 ;  Ti\- 
^o6<riO¥,  Pans.  ix.  33.  §  1 ;  TtX^wrvmov^  Harpocrat 
«.  9.),  a  mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  Go- 
pais, between  the  phiins  of  Haliartus  and  Gonmeia, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  furthest  offshoot  of  Mr.  Helicon, 
with  whidi  it  is  connected  by  means  of  Mount  Lei- 
bethrinm.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  small 
fountain  Tilphoraa  or  Tilphussa,  where  the  seer  Tei- 
resias  is  said  to  have  died.  (Strab.,  Paus.,  IL  cc.) 
The  hill  bears  the  form  of  a  letter  T,  with  its  fuot 
turned  towards  the  north.  It  is  now  called  Petra, 
From  its  position  between  the  lake  and  Leibethrium, 
there  is  a  narrow  pass  on  either  side  of  the  hilL  The 
pass  between  Tilphossium  and  Leibethrium  is  now 
called  the  pass  ofZagorAf  the  other,  between  Til- 
phossium and  the  lake,  was  one  of  great  importance 
in  antiquity,  as  the  high  road  from  northem  Greece 
to  Thebes  passed  through  it  This  pass  was  \erj 
narrow,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  the  for- 
tress Tilphofsaeom  or  Tilphosiam,  on  the  suminit 
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of  the  hill.    (Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  ppi  385,  387; 
oomp.  Diod.  iv.  67,  xix.  53.) 

Leidethbium,  one  of  the  offifthoots  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
and  connecting  the  latter  with  Tilphoasicim,  now 
called  Zagordf  is  described  under  Helicon.     QHeu- 

CON.] 

Laphtstidm  (Aa^ffTior),  aaoUier  oS»hoot  of 
Mt  Helicon,  running  towards  the  Copaic  lake,  and 
separating  the  pUins  of  Gcronda  and  Lebodeia.     It 
is  now  called  the  Monntun  of  Grdnitzti,  and  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.     In  ita  crater  the  vilLirre 
4if  GrdiUtza  is  situated,  and  there  are  warm  springs 
at  its  foot  near  the  mills  of  Kaldmu     Pansanias 
(ix.  34.  §  5)  describes  Laphystiom  as  distant  about 
20  stadia  from  Gonmeia,  and  as  puasrssin^  a  teine- 
nos  of  Zens  Laphystius.    According  to  the  Boeotians, 
Hercules  b  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  into  the 
upper  world  at  this  spot;  a  tradition  probably  ha\ing 
reference  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain. 

Thurium  (9ovp(oy),  also  called  Ortuopagi'm 
(^Op$<nrdpyo¥),  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  m^^ed 
pine-sliaped  mountain,  separated  the  plains  of  Leba- 
deia  and  Ghaeroneia.    (Plut  SuiL  13.) 

3.  Passes  across  the  Mountaiiu, —  The  principal 
pass  into  northem  Boeotia  was  alonfr  the  valley  of 
the  Gephissus,  which  enters  the  plain  of  Charro- 
neia  from  Phocis  through  a  narrow  defile,  formed  by 
a  ridge  of  Mount  Parnassus  jutting  out  towards  Mt 
Hedylium.  Since  this  pass  was  the  high  road  from 
northem  Greece,  the  position  of  Chaeroneia  was  one 
of  great  militaxy  importance;  and  hence  the  plain 
in  which  this  city  stood  was  the  acene  of  some  of  the 
most  memorable  battles  in  antiquity.  [Chaero- 
neia.] There  was  likewise  a  pass  across  the  moun- 
tains leading  from  Ghaeroneia  by  Panopeus  to  Bau- 
lis,  and  thence  to  Delphi.     (Paus.  z.  4.  §  1.) 

Boeotii^as  connected  with  Locris  by  a  road  lead- 
ing across  the  mountains  from  Orchomenus  to  Abas 
and  Hyampolis,  and  from  thence  to  Opus  on  the  £u- 
boean  sea.     (Paus.  x.  35.  §  1.) 

4.  Riters. — The  only  river  of  importance  in  the 
northern  part  of  Boeotia  is  the  Gephissus  (K^ 
^nT<ros)j  which  rises  in  Phocis  near  the  town  of 
Lilaea,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the  rocks  with  a 
loud  noise.  (Hom.  11.  ii.  522,  Hymn,  in  ApoB.  240; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  407, 424 ;  Pans.  z.  33.  §§  4,  5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  7;  Stat  Theb.  vii.  348.)     It  firet  flows  to 
the  north-east,  and  thence  to  the  south-east  through 
the  phdn  of  Elateia,  receives  the  river  Assus  near 
the  city  Parapotamii,  and  then  enters  Boeotia  through 
a  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains.      [See  above.] 
Its  course  through  Boeotia,  and  its  subterrsneous 
passage  through  the  katav6thia  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake  Gopais,  till  it  emerges  at  Upper  LarymoM, 
have  been  described  above. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  streams  in  tlis 
western  part  of  northem  Boeotia  descending  from 
Mt  Helicon  and  its  offshoots,  and  flowing  into  the 
Gephissus  or  the  Gopais.     Of  these  the  names  of  the 
following  have  been  preserved :  i.  MoRius  (M^i^O» 
rising  in  Mt  Thurimn  near  Ghaeroneia,  ^^f^'"^ 
into  tlio  Gephissus.     Its  name  is  perhaps  preserred 
in  Mera,  a  village  in  the  vaUey.     (Plut  SulLi^; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  199.)  —  «• """" 
CTXA  CEpicwro,  Paus.  ix.  39.  §  2,  seq. ;  Pin*-  ^^' 
Am.\),  risung  near  Lebadeia,  at  the  foot  oTHt 
Laphystius,  and  falling  into— iii.  Probatia  (npo- 
««t(o,  Theophr.  Hut.  Plant  iv.  12),  which  flows 
into  the  Gopaic  gulf.  —  iv,  v.  Phalarob  C**^^' 
Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5 ;  *Kiapot,  Plut  Xj^  ^>^!fr 
GuARius  orCoRAUU»(Kovd^tor,  Strab.iX'  p.4lii 
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KttyMUtof,  Alcaeus,  ap.  Sircib.  I.  e.)*  the  former  flow- 
ing to  the  left,  and  the  latter  to  Uio  right  of  Core- 
una,  and  from  thence  into  the  lake  GopaU.  On  the 
hanka  of  the  Gnarins  stood  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itonia.  —  vL  Isomabtus  (^lir6/uan-ot)  or  Hopuas 
('OrAias),  a  small  stream  flowing  into  tlie  Phalarus. 
(Plat.  Ljft.  29.) — vii.  Trfton  (Tpircoyj  Pans.  ix. 
33.  §  8),  flowing  hj  Alalcomenae  into  the  lake  Go- 
paia.  It  was  f^m  this  stream,  and  not  from  the  one 
in  Lihya,  that  Athena  derived  the  snmame  of  Trito- 
geneia.  — viii.  Ocalba  ('AiraAtfa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410), 
a  rirer  flowing  midwaj  between  Hallartus  and  Alal- 
comenae, with  a  dtj  of  the  same  name  npon  its 
banks.  I^eake  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Mount  Leibethrinm,  and  issuing  through  a 
precipitous  gorge  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Tilphoesinm  and  a  rocky  peak  (vol.  it  p.  205).-~ 
is..  Lopnts  (Ao^is,  Pans.  ix.  33.  §  4),  a  small  stream 
near  Haliartus,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hop* 
UTES  ('0»A/Tiyj)  of  Plutarch  (Lyt.  29),  where  Ly- 
sander  fell.  —  x,  xi.  Pbrmbssus  (ntpfAfi<ra-6s^  and 
Olmeics  (*OA/icu$s),  two  streams  rising  in  Mt.  He- 
licon, which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flow  into  the 
lake  Gopais  near  Haliartus.  Lenke  regards  the 
JCefaldri  as  the  Permcssus,  and  the  river  of  ZagarA 
as  the  Oimeius.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411;  Sirhol. 
ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  5 ;  Paus.  ix.  29.  §  2 ;  Leake, 
▼oLiLp.212.) 

There  are  very  few  streams  flowing  into  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  lake  Gopius,  as  the  mountains  rise 
almost  immediately  above  this  side  of  the  lake.  The 
only  one  of  importance  is  the  Melas  (McAai),  now 
MavropotdnUy  names  derived  from  the  dark  colour 
of  its  d^p  transparent  waters.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  precipitous  rocks  on  the  northern  side  of  Or- 
chomenus,  from  two  katavtfthra,  which  accounts  for 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  {SulL  20),  that  the  Melas 
was  the  only  river  of  Greece  navigable  at  its  sources. 
These  two  fountains  are  probably  those  called  Phoe- 
nix and  Elaca  by  Plutarch  {Pelop.  16).  They  form 
two  comddenble  rivers.  One  flows  north-eastward, 
and  joins  the  Cephiasus  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  half  a  mile;  the  other,  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward t^  the  former,  follows  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  foot  of  the  cJif&  of  Orchomenus,  and  is  then  lost 
in  tiie  mamhfls  of  tiie  lake  Gopais.  (Pint  U.  cc.; 
Pans.  ix.  38.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  415;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  154,  seq.)  Plutarch  says  {SuU.  20)  that 
the  Melas  augmented  at  the  summer  solstice  like  the 
Nile.  Strabo  states  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  Meh» 
flowed  through  the  territory  of  Haliartus:  hence 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  there  was  a  river 
Melas  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  GopaiS|  and 
others  that  the  territcvy  of  Haliartus  extended  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
Strabo  was  ignorant  of  the  locality.  The  dark  waters 
of  the  MelM  are  often  contrasted  with  the  white 
waters  of  the  Oephissna;  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
the  former  dyed  the  wool  of  sheep  black,  and  the 
latter  white.  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  comp.  Vitrav. 
TiiL  3;  Senec  N,Q.m,  25;  Solin.  7.) 

IL  SotTTHEIUr  BOBOTU. 

Soathem  Boeotia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts 
bj  the  rooontain  Teumessus.  The  northem  of  these 
two  diviaioiis  is  to  s  great  extent  a  pUun,  in  which 
Thebes  stands ;  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopus 
and  its  tributaries.  Hence  the  southern  part  of 
Boeotia  may  be  divided  into  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Asopus. 

1.  J^m  of  Thd)es. :—  In  tiie  northern  part  of  the 
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pbin  of  Thebes  is  the  lake  Htlica  fYXue^  >^l»^, 
Strab.  ix.  p.  407,  xv.  p.  708),  now  called  Livddhiac 
lake  of  Swdna,  separated,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, from  the  lake  Gopais  by  Mt.  Phicinm  or 
Sphingium.  This  lake  is  a  deep  crater,  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountiuns,  with  unnsually  clear  and 
deep  water.  Hence  the  Ismcnus  and  the  other 
streams,  descending  from  the  mountains  wluch  bound 
the  Theban  plain,  cannot  flow  into  this  lake,  as  is 
represented  in  the  maps.  They  are  said  to  flow  into 
a  separate  marsh  to  the  south  of  Hylica;  but  the 
waters  of  this  marsh  find  their  way  into  the  lake  Hy- 
lica through  a  narrow  ravine  in  the  mountains.  (Porch- 
hammer,  p.  166.)  The  lake  Hylica  is  much  lower 
than  the  Gopais;  which  fact  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tunnel  to  carry  off*  a  portion  of  the  watera 
of  the  latter  into  the  f<HVier.  It  has  been  mentioned 
above  that  there  was  a  small  lake  to  the  east  of  Hy- 
lica, now  called  Moritzi  or  Paralimniy  and  that 
there  is  probably  a  katav6thrum  flowing  from  the 
Hylica  to  this  lake,  and  from  the  latter  again  across 
Mount  Messapium  to  the  sea.  This  lake  is  only  a 
shallow  marsh,  and  in  sunmier  is  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Its  ancient  name  is  uncertain.  Forch- 
hammer  calls  it  ScnoENUS  (Sxoo'oCf,  Strab.  ix.  p. 
410),  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Schoeuus  stood.  Leake,  however,  supposes  that  the 
river  Schoenns  is  the  Kanav&ri^  which  rises  near 
Thespiae.  MUller  conjectures  that  it  was  called 
Harma  (r^¥  iea\ovn4vriif  "Ap/ta  Klfunup^  Aeiian, 
V,  II.  iii.  45),  from  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  only  running  streams  in  the  plain  of  Thebes 
are  the  Kanavdri  mentioned  above,  and  the  two 
rivulets,  the  Ismekus  and  Dines,  upon  which  Thebes 
stood.  The  two  latter  are  described  under  Thebab. 
Nicander  (Theriac.  887)  also  mentions  a  river  called 
Gnopcs  (Ky&Kos)^  wluch  the  Scholiast  says  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenus.  The  Leopus  in  Dicao- 
archus  (106)  is  supposed  by  Mfiller  to  be  a  false 
reading  for  Onopus. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
lying  south-east  of  Mt.  Phicium,  was  called  the 
Tenbric  Plain  (rh  Trfwtpuchy  vcSfor,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  413;  Pans.  ix.  26.  §  1.)  To  the  west  of  Thebes 
were  the  plains  of  Thespiae  and  Leuctra. 

The  course  of  the  Asopus  is  described  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  [  Abopus.]  The  only  other  riven  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  southern  portion  of  Boeotia  are 
the  Obrob  (*A«p^),  which  rises  in  Mt  GithaeroQ» 
flows  by  Plataeae,  and  falls  into  the  Gorinthian  gulf 
[Plataeae]  ;  and  the  Thermodon  (e«p/u69My, 
Herod,  ix.  43;  Paus.  ix.  19.  §  3),  which  rises  in 
Mt.  Hypatus,  and  flows  into  the  Asopus  near  Ta- 
nagra.  South-west  of  Thebes  is  the  plain  of  Pla- 
taeae, farming  a  lofty  track  of  table  land.  Its  centre 
forms  the  point  of  partition  for  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Euboean  and  Gorinthian  gulfe  respectively. 

The  range  of  hills  separating  the  plain  of  Thebes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Teumessus,  is  a  low  range 
branching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Mt  Helicon,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  Euripus.  The  falls  of  these 
hills  descending  towards  Pames  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus  into  three  parts — the  plain  of  Paraso- 
pia,  the  plain  of  Tanagra,  and  the  plain  of  Oropus. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  range  is  now  called  Sord, 
from  which  an  offshoot  approaches  so  near  to  Mt. 
Pames  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  rocky  ravine  be- 
tween them,  through  which  the  Asopus  finds  its  way 
from  the  plain  of  Parasopia  into  tliat  of  Tanagra. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 1 .)    The  plain  of  Oropus,  which 
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pbjricalij  beloiif^  to  Boeotia,  since  it  lies  on  the 
Boeotian  ade  of  1ft  Parnes,  was  eTentoally  conquered 
bj  the  Athenians,  and  annezod  to  Attica.  [Obopus.] 

The  name  of  Teiunesstu  was  given  to  this  range 
of  hiUs  from  an  insnlati^H  height  a  little  to  the  norUi 
of  the  range,  upon  which  was  a  town  bearing  the 
same  name,  situated  upon  the  road  fnm  Thebes  to 
Chalcis.  (Pans.  iz.  19.  §§  1,  2;  Horn.  Epmt,  in 
ApolL  228;  Earip.Pihoe».  1107;  Strab. ix.  pi 409 ; 
Steph.  B.  9.  V.) 

The  mountain  called  Htpatus  CTvvrror,  Pans. 
iz.  19.  §  3)  bounded  the  Theban  plain  on  the  east. 
It  is  described  by  Leake  as  bold  and  rocky,  with  a 
flat  summit.   Its  modem  name  is  Aimato  or  iS£ama<a. 

Mbbsafium  (McflrtrdvioK),  lying  between  Hypatns 
and  the  Euripns,  now  called  Khtypd.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Mt.  Ptoum  on  the  north  by  a  ridge  of 
hills.  At  its  foot  was  the  town  Anthedoo.  (Aesch. 
Affom,  293;  Paus.  ix.  22.  §  5;  Strab.  ix.  n. 405.) 

Cbrtceium  (KfipvKttoPj  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  3),  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Tenmessns  descending  down  to  Ta« 
nagra. 

The  important  passes  across  Hts.  Cithaeron  and 
Fames,  connecting  Boeotia  and  Attica,  are  described 
under  the  latter  name  [pp.  322,  329, 330]. 

III.   CUMATE  AND  PbODUCTB. 

The  climate  of  Boeotia  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  Attica.     Instead  of  the  pure  and 
tnnsparent  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Attic  climate,  the  air  of  Boeotia 
is  thick  and  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  vapours 
rising  from  the  valleys  and  lakes.    Moreover,  the 
winter  in  Boeotia  is  frequently  very  cold  and  stormy, 
and  snow  often  lies  upon  the  ground  for  many  days 
together.    (Theophr.  de  Vent  32.)     Hesiod  gives 
a  Uvely  picture  of  the  rigours  of  a  Boeotian  winter 
(Op,et  IHetf  601,  seq.);  and  the  troth  of  his  de- 
scription is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  modon 
travellers.     Thus    Dr.  Wordsworth,  who    sufiered 
from  excessive  cold  and  snowstorms  passing  through 
Boeotia  in  the  month  of  February,  was  surprised  to 
hear,  upon  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  cold  bad  not 
been  severe,  and  that  scarcely  any  snow  had  fallen. 
(Wordsworth,  Athtm  and  Attica,  p.  241,  seq.) 
The  spring  in  Boeotia  also  commences  Liter  than 
in  most   other  parts  of  Greece  ;  and   the   snow 
soDietimeB    coven  the    sides    of    the    mountains 
even  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.     The  soil 
of  Boeotia  presents  an  equally  striking  contrsst 
to  that  of  Attica.    In  the  latter  country  the  soil 
is  light  and  arid,  possessing  little  land  adapted  for 
the  cultivatioo  of  oom ;  while  the  Boeotian  soil, 
oonristing  for  the  most  part  of  a  rich  mould,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity,  sa  well  as  in  the 
present    day,   abundant    crops   of   ooriL    (Comp. 
Theophr.  de  Caw.  Plant,  iv.  9.  §  5,  Hi^  Plant. 
viii.  4.  §  15.)    The  pbun  of  the  Copals  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  its  fertility.    Colonel  Leake 
counted  900  grains  oo  one  cob  of  maiza     Nor  was 
the  country  deficient  in  rich  pasture  land.  Numerous 
flocks  and  herds  were  reared  in  the  meadows  around 
Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Thespiae;  and  from  the 
same  meadows  the  Boeotian  cavidry  obtained  excel- 
lent hones,  which  rsnked  among  the  best  in  Graeoe. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  were  also  cultivated  with  great 
■nocess,especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes, 
Anthedoo,  and  Mycalessus.    Even  pahn-trees  flou- 
rished in  the  sheltered  bay  of  Anlis.  (Paus.  ix.  19. 
§  8.)   The  vine  prospered  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains; and  it  was  in  Boeotia  that  the  vine  is  said  to 
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hav«  been  fbst  planted  by  Dionysus,  wbom  tlie  ]»• 
gends  represent  as  a  native  of  Thebes.  (Fans.  ix.  25. 

§1) 

From  the  moimtams  on  the  esstem  eosat  of 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  from  thoee  on  the  opposite  ooabt 
of  Euboea,  iron  was  obtained  in  very  early  times. 
The  Boeotian  swords  and  Aonian  iron  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  (Dionys.  Perieg.  476,  with  the  note  of 
Enstathins).  The  mountains  also  yielded  black  and 
grey  marble,  which  was  used  in  pablic  buildings, 
and  gave  the  Boeotian  cities  a  sombre  appearance, 
very  difSoent  from  the  dar.aliiig  whiteness  of  the 
Pentelic  marble  of  Attica.  Potter's  earth  was  fiound 
near  Aulis.    (Pans.  ix.  19.  §  8.) 

Among  the  natural  prodnctiona  of  Boeotia,  one  of 
the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  inilnenoe  upon 
the  development  of  Greek  music,  was  the  anletic,  or 
flute-reed  (8omS{),  which  grew  in  the  marshes  of  the 
UOce  Copals.    (Pind.  Psih.  xiL  46;  Theuphr.  HiaL 
Plant  iv.  12 ;  Plin.  xvi.  35.  s.  66 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407.) 
The  marshesof  the  Copals  werefrequentlyoovored  with 
water-fowl,  and  large  quantities  d*  fitfh  were  caught 
in  the  lake.     These,  as  well  as  many  other  produc- 
tions of  Boeotia,  found  a  ready  sale  in  the  Athenian 
market    (Aristoph.  Achaim.  872,  seq.)     The  eel^ 
of  the  lake  Copais  were,  however,  noost  prized  by 
the  Athenians;  they  still  retain  their  ancient  cele- 
brity, and  are  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
"  laige,  white,  of  delicate  flavour,  and  light  of  diges- 
tion."   (Aristoph.  Poc.  1005;  Aeham.  880,  seq.; 
Athen.  viL  p  297,  seq.;   Pollux,  vi.  63;    Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p  157.)     The  liain  of  Thebes  abounds  with 
moles,  and  their  skins  were  an  article  of  foreign 
commerce.     (Aristoph.  Acham.  879.)     Pliny  re- 
marks (viii.  58.  s.  83),  that  though  moles  an  not 
found  at  Lebadeia,  they  exut  in  great  numbera  in  the 
lands  of  Orchomenus;  but  he  has  iat>bably  made 
some  confusion  reelecting  the  locality,  since  Colonel 
Mure  did  not  observe  a  single  mole-hill  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Cephissian  Plain;  but  upon  entering  that 
of  Thebes,  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  them 
in  every  direction.    (Mure,  vul.  ii.  p.  252.) 

IV.  Inhabitants. 

Boeotia  was  originally  inhabited  by  various  bar- 
barous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Aones,  Ecteoes, 
Temmices,  and  Hyantes,  some  of  whom  were^  pro* 
bably  Leleges  and  othen  Pelasgians.     (Strab.  ix.  p 
401 ;  Pans.  ix.  5 ;  Lycophr.  644,  786, 1209.)    Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  other  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  such  as  Thracians,  Gephyrad,  and  Fhl^ae, 
who  are  spokm  of  under  their  respective  names.  But 
in  addition  to  all  these  tribes,  there  were  two  othen, 
of  far  greater  importance,  who  aj^war  as  the  mien 
of  Boeotia  in  the  heroic  age.    These  two  were  the 
Minyae,  and  the  Cadmeans  or  Cadmeones,  —  the 
former  dwelling  at  Orchomenus,  and  the  latter  at 
Thebes.     The  history  of  tiieee  two  tribes  is  given  in 
another  part  of  this  work;  and  accordingly  ^^  F** 
over  at  present  the  question,  whether  the  Cadmeans 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  Phoenician  colony,  aoooiding 
to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  as  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians,  as  is  maintained  by  many  modem 
scholara.  [Mintae;  OBCHomHus;  Tbsbab.]  " 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place  that  Orcho- 
menus was  originally  the  more  po^nniul  <ii  ^  ^ 
dties,  though  it  was  afterwards  obliged  to  jrield  to 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes.     The  descriptioa  pre- 
viously given  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Boeotaa, 
by  which  it  is  seen  how  completely  the  ooontry  is 
diridsd  into  two  distinct  vaUeys,  ahnost  kadi  ODA  to 
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•xpeet  the  dmaka  of  the  ooantiy  into  two  great  po- 
litical kagafls,  with  OrchomeDus  and  Thebes  as  the 
respective  heads  of  each. 

Sixty  Tears  after  the  Trojan  war,  aecordiiig  to  the 
dmnolagy  of  Thncydides,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  popnlatiMi  of  Boeotia.     The  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  people,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the 
Boothem  part  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessalj,  on  the  Paga^ 
saean  golf,  and  whose  chief  town  was  Ame,  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  by  the  Thessalians,  who  are 
said  to  hare  oome  from  Thesprotia.    These  expelled 
Boeotiana  therenpon  penetrated  sonthwaids,  and  took 
possesaiaD  of  the  land,  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  to 
which  they  gave  their  own  name  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc. 
i.  12;  oomp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  401.)     The  Minjans  and 
Cadineuis  were  partly  driyen  oat  of  their  cities,  and 
partly  inoorpoimted  with  the  oonqnering  raoeu    A 
difficnlty  has  arisen  respecting  the  time  of  this 
Boeotiaii  immigration,  from  the  £ut  that,  in  men- 
tioning t^  wars  of  the  Seren  chiefs  and  of  their  eons 
sgainst  Thebes,  Homer  always  calls  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  Cadmeones  (/(.  iv.  385,  t.  804,  xxiii. 
680);  while  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  ooontry  are  invariably  called 
Boeotians  in  the  Hied,  and  their  chieftains,  Pooeleus, 
Lettns,  Arceulaos,  Prothenor,  and  Clonins,  are  con- 
nected, both  by  genealogy  and  legends,  with  the 
Aedic  Boeotians  who  came  from  Thessaly.     Accord- 
ing to  this  it  wonld  follow  that  the  migration  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
time  of  the  Epigoni  and  that  of  the  Trojan  war;  bat 
it  is  more  probable  that  Thucydides  has  presenred 
the  genuine  legend,  and  that  Homer  only  inserted 
the  name  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  great  national  war 
of  the  Greeks  to  gratify  the  inhabitanti  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  time.    Bat  so  great  was  the  aathority  of 
Homer,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
poet  with  other  aecoonts,  Thucydides  added  (L  c.) 
that  there  was  a  portion  of  Aeolian  Boeotians  settled 
in  Boeotia  preTiously,  and  that  to  them  belonged  the 
Boeotians  who  sailed  against  Troy. 

But  at  whatever  time  the  Boeotians  may  have 
settled  in  the  countiy  named  after  them,  it  is  certain 
that  at  the  oommenennent  of  the  historical  period 
all  the  cities  were  inhabited  by  Boeotians,  Orchome- 
nos  among  the  nnmber,  and  that  the  Minyans  and 
other  ancient  races  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  most  important  of  these  cities  formed  a  political 
confederacy  onder  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  Orcho- 
menus  was  the  second  city  in  importance  after  Tbd>es. 
Of  these  greater  cities,  which  had  smaller  towns  de- 
pendent upoo  them,  there  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally fourteen,  bat  their  names  are  variously  given 
l^diffiBfent  writers.  Mfiller  supposes  these  fourteen 
states  to  have  been  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadeia, 
Coroneia,  Copae,  Haliartos,  Thes]Mae,  Tanagra,  An- 
ihedon,  Plataeae,  Ocaleae,  ChaUa,  Onchertus,  and 
Eleutherae.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first 
ten  were  members  of  the  confederacy;  but  whether 
the  last  four  bekoged  to  it  is  questionable.  Oropus, 
which  was  afterwards  subject  to  Athens,  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  a  member  of  the  league.  Plataeae 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  and  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Athens,  as  early  as  b.  a  519. 
The  affiuxB  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  or  generals,  called  BoeoUrchs,  two 
being  elected  by  Th3)es,  and  one  apparently  by  each 
of  the  other  confederate  states.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Delinm  (b.  g.  424)  there  were  eleven  Boeo> 
tarchs  (Thuc.  iv.  91);  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  tiie  confederacy  at  that  time  consisted  of  ten 
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I  eities.  There  was  a  religious  festival  of  the  league, 
called  Pamboeotia,  which  was  held  at  the  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coroneia. 
(Pans,  ix  34.  §  1.)  Each  of  the  confederate  sUtes 
was  independent  oi  the  other;  but  the  management 
of  the  ocmfederacy  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thebans,  and  exercised  for  tiieir  interests.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Boeotian  League,  see  Diet.  qfAni.  art.  Boeotarches, 

The  pohtiod  history  of  Boeotia  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated fit»B  that  of  the  separate  towns;  and  even 
the  events  relating  to  the  general  history  of  the 
oountiy  are  so  connected  with  that  of  Thebes,  that 
it  is  more  convenient  to  relate  them  under  the 
hkter  name.  After  the  battie  of  Chaeraneia  (b.  c, 
338),  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  335),  Boeotia  rapidly 
declined,  and  so  low  had  it  sunk  under  the  Bomans, 
that  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  Tanagra  and 
Thespiae  were  the  only  two  jdaces  in  the  country 
which  could  be  called  towns;  of  the  other  great 
Boeotian  cities  nothing  remained  but  ruins  and  their 
names.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  403,  410.)  Both  Tanagra 
and  Thespiae  were  free  towns  under  the  Romans. 
(Plin.  iv.  7.  8.  12.) 

The  Boeotians  are  represented  as  a  dull  and 
heavy  race,  with  little  susceptibility  and  appreci- 
ation of  intellectual  pleasures.  It  was  especially 
their  lively  neighbours  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
proached them  with  this  fiuling,  which  they  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  inuo-^qoTo.  (Dem.  de  Coron. 
p.  240,  dePac.  p.  61.)  Their  natural  dulness  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of 
their  atmosphere  (Cic.  de  FaL  4 ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
244),  bat  was  prolMkbly  as  much  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  food  which  tiiey  were  accustomed  to 
take,  and  which  the  fertility  of  their  country  fur- 
nished in  abimdanoe.  Their  dulness  and  sensuality 
gave  rise  to  the  proverbs  hourrla  %s  and  Bot/Arwif 
o2s,  which  was  an  old  national  reproach  even  in  the 
time  of  Pindar.  {01  vi.  151.)  The  Boeotians  paid 
more  attenti<m  to  the  development  of  their  boidily 
powers  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minda. 
("  Onmes  Boeoti  magis  finniUti  corporis  quam  in- 
genii  acummi  inserviunt,"  Com.  Kep.  ^fe. ii.;  Diod. 
XV.  50.)  They  therefore  did  not  gain  much  dis- 
tinction in  literature  and  in  art;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  deserve  the  universal  condemnation 
which  the  Athenians  passed  upon  them.  In  the 
quiet  vallies  of  Mt.  Helicon  a  taste  for  mounc  and 
poetry  was  cultivated,  which  at  all  times  gave  tlie 
lie  to  the  Bouirtoy  oSf ;  and  Hesiod,  Corinna,  Pindar, 
and  Plutarch,  all  of  whom  were  natives  of  Boeotia, 
are  sufficient  to  redeem  the  people  from  the  chaige 
of  universal  dulness. 

V.  Towws. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  of 
each  of  which  an  account  is  given  separately.  Upon 
the  lake  Copais  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
beginning  vrith  Orchomenus,  and  turning  to  the  east, 
were  Obchomknus;  Teoyba;  AsrusDoir;  Ol- 
MOKES;  Copae;  £rythbag(?);  Acraephia; 
Abne;  Medeon;  Okchestus;  Hauabtos;  Oga- 
LKA;  TUiPHOflaiUM;  Alaixx>iixmab;  Cobonbxa; 
Lebadeia;  Hideia.  Chaeboiteka  was  situated 
at  a  littie  distance  from  the  Copais,  west  of  Orcho- 
menus; and  Cyrtonb  and  Htbttus  north  of  the 
lake. 

Along  the  Euripus  from  N.  to  S.  were :  Labymita- 
and  Ufpeb  LABimsAi  at  one  time  belonging  to 
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Locris;  Phocae;  Ahthedok;  Isus  probably  at  a 
litde  distance  from  the  coast,  soath  of  ADthedon ; 
CuALiA;  SAiiOAiTEUs;  Mycalessus  at  a  little 
distance  firam  the  coast;  Auus;  Cergas;  Deliux; 
and  lastly  Orofus,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  but  was  suhseqoently  indaded  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Attica. 

Along  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  W.  to  E.,  CnoR- 
SEIA  upon  the  frontiers  of  Phocis;  Thibbe  ;  Tiphae 
or  Siphae;  Oeeusis.  Inland  between  the  Coiin- 
thian  gulf  and  the  cities  on  the  lake  Copais,  also 
from  W.  to  E.,  Hippotab;  Ascka;  Ceressus  and 
DoKACo^r,  both  S.  of  Ascra;  Thespiae;  Eutresis, 
S.  of  Thespiae;  Leuctra. 

TiiEBAE  wss  situated  in  the  plain  between  the 
lake  Hylica  and  Mt.  Teuniessus.  Near  lake  Hylica 
were  Utle;  Trapheia;  Peteon  and  Sciioekus. 
Between  Thebes  and  the  Euripns  Teumessus; 
GusAB;  Cnopia  and  Harha.  S.  of  Thebes,  Pot- 
HiAB  and  Therafnae. 

In  the  Talley  of  the  Asopus,  between  Mt.  Teu- 
messus and  Attica  from  W.  toE.,  Platabab;  Ht- 
81 AE;  Eetthrab;  Soolus;  Sidab;  Eteokus  or 
Scarphe;  Elbum;  Tahaora;  Pherab;  Oeno- 

PHYTA. 

(The  principal  works  on  Boeotia  are  the  Travels 
of  Clarke,  Holland,  HobhouM,  Dodwell,  Gell,  Mure, 
and  more  especially  of  Leake  and  Ulrichs;  K.  0. 
Miiller,  Orchomenoi^  Brcslau,  1844,  2nd  ed.,  and 
the  article  BoeoUen  In  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Ency- 
clopadie^  vol.  zi. ;  Forchhammer,  HeUenika,  Berlin, 
18d7|  a  wrark  of  great  tsIuc;  Kruse,  HeUoi^  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i. ;  Baoul-Bochette,  Sur  la  forme,  ^.  de  letat 
federatif  det  Beotiens,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  det 
Irucr.,  vol.  viiL  p.  214,  seq.;  KlUtz,  de  Foedere 
BoeoticOj  Berol.  1821 ;  ten  Breujel,  de  Foedere 
BoeotieOj  Groning.  1834;  Koppius,  Specimen  hit- 
toricum  exhibeni  kistoriam  reipublicae  Boeotorum^ 
Gnmmg.  1836.) 


OOIS  OF  BOEOTIA. 

BOn,  a  Celtic  people  who  emigrated  from  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  to  Italy  in  company  with  the  Lingones 
(Liv.  y.  35)  by  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
or  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Their  original  abode 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  near  the  territory  of 
the  Lingones,  who  were  between  the  upper  SaSne 
and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Seme  and  Mame. 
Those  Bdi  who  joined  the  Helyetii  in  their  march 
to  the  country  of  the  Santones,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  {B.  G.  i.  5),  and  it  seems  that  they  came  from 
Germany  to  Join  the  Helvetii.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetii  Caesar  gave  them  a  territoiy  in  the 
country  of  the  Aedui  (A  O.  i.  28,  vii.  9),  which  ter- 
ritory D*Anville  supposes  to  be  in  the  angle  between 
the  Allier  and  the  Loire.  The  Boia  of  Caesar 
(vii.  14)  may  be  the  country  of  these  Boii;  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  name  of  a  tswn  unknown  to  us.  Wale* 
kenaer  places  these  Boii  in  the  modem  diocese  of 
Auxerre  (Autesiodurum),  which  he  supposes  to  be 
part  of  tlieir  original  territory  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Aedui.  But  this  supposition  is  directly 
oontrsdicted  by  the  narrative  of  Caesar  (J3.  G.  vii. 
9,  10,  11).    The  town  of  the  Boil  was  Gergovia 
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according  to  the  oommon  texts  of  Caesar,  bat  th4 
name  is  corrupt,  and  the  site  is  nnknown.  Ko  con- 
clnsion  can  be  derived  as  to  the  positiop  of  these 
Boii  from  the  passage  of  Tadtns  {Hist,  ii  61),  ex- 
cept that  they  were  dose  to  the  Aedni,  which  is 
known  already.  Plmy*s  enumeratiaii  (iv.  18),  nnder 
Galfia  Lugdunensis,  of  "  intns  Hedoi  fbdenti,  C.ir- 
nuti  federati,  Boii,  Sen(Hies,  Aulerci,"  places  the  B  'ii 
between  the  Camntes  and  the  Senones,  and  agnvs 
with  Walckenaer's  ocojecture;  but  this  is  not  ilje 
position  of  the  Bdi  of  Caesar. 

The  name  Boii  also  oocnrs  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  the  road  from  Aquae  Augnstae  or  Tarbellicae 
{Dax)  to  Bordeaux.  The  name  is  placed  16  Gallic 
leagues  or  24  Roman  miles  from  Bordeaaae.  These 
B<ni  are  represented  by  the  Bnies  of  the  Pays  de 
BuchfOrBougee,  as  Walckeiiaer  calls  them  {Geog.  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  303).  The  name  Boii  in  the  Itin.  ought  to 
represent  a  place,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
that  Tete  de  Buchy  on  the  Bauin  iTArcackony  may 
represent  it;  but  he  admits  that  the  distance  d<ie8 
not  agree  with  the  Itin. :  and  besides  this,  the  Tete 
de  Buck  seems  to  lie  too  much  out  of  the  road  be- 
tween Box  and  Bordeattx.  [G.  L.  j 

BOII,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  migrated 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  moitioned  above.     They 
kfound  the  plains  N.  of  the  Pados  already  occupied 
by  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  crossed  that  river,  and  established  them- 
selves between  it  and  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians.     (Liv.  v.  35 ; 
Pol.  ii.  17 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  195.)     They  are  next  men- 
tioned as  co-operating  with  the  Insubres  and  Senoncs 
in  tlie  destruction  of  Melpum,  an  event  which  was 
placed  by  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  same  year  with  the 
capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  b.  c.  396.    (Com.  Kep. 
ap.  Plm.  iii.  1 7 .  s.  2 1 .)   According  to  Appian  (  CeU. 
1),  the  Boii  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Gauls 
into  Latium  in  b.  c.  358,  when  they  were  defeated 
by  the  dictator  C.  Sulpicius ;  but  Polybius  repre- 
sents them  as  takuig  up  arms  against  the  Romans 
for  the  first  time  after  the  deieat  and  destruction  of 
their  neighbours  the  Senones.     Alarmed  at  this 
event,  they  united  thdr  forces  witJi  tlioee  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  b.  c.  283,  and  were  defeated  together 
with  them  at  the  Yiuiimonian   Lake.      Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  they  took  up  arms  again  the 
next  year,  but  being  a  second  time  defeated,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Rome,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  adhered  for  45  years,  when  the  occupation  by 
the  Romans  of  the  territory  that  had  been  previously 
held  by  the  Senones  again  ahirmed  them  for  their 
own  safety,  and  led  to  the  great  Gallic  war  of  B.  c 
225,  in  which  tiie  Boii  and  Insubres  were  supported 
by  the  Gaesatae  from  beyond  the  Alps.    (Pol.  ii.  20 
—31.)    Though  defeated,  together  with  their  allies, 
in  a  great  battle  near  Tekmon  in  Etruria,  and  com^ 
polled  soon  after  to  a  nominal  submission,  they  still 
continued  hostile  to  Rome,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  218)  did  not  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  but  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Romans  who  were  founding  the  new  colony  of 
Placentia.     (Pol.  uL  40 ;  Liv.  xxi.  25 ;  Appj«' 
Annib.  5.)    The  same  year  they  supported  Hajw^^ 
with  an  auxiliary  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Treow; 
and  two  years  afterwards  they  suddenly  ■***^^  rj^ 
consul  Postumius  as  ho  was  marching  throngh  tn«' 
territory  with  a  force  of  25,000  men,  and  entirely 
destroyed  his  whole  army.    (Pol.  iii.  67 ;  Liv.  »^"- 
24.)    Again,  after  the  close  of  Uie  Second  Punw 
War,  tiie  Boii  took  a  pnmiinent  .part  m  tiie  molt  oi 
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tin  Gaab  nxkder  Hamilcar,  and  the  destraction  of 
Plaoentia,  in  b.  a  200  (Liv.  xzzi.  2,  10),  and  from 
Has  tiine,  during  a  period  of  ten  yea»,  notwith- 
standing repeated  defeats,  they  continned  to  cairy  on 
the  contest  against  Bome,  sometimes  single-handed, 
but  more  fireqnently  in  alliance  with  the  Insnbrians 
and  the  seighbonring  tribes  of  lignrians.  At  length, 
in  B.C.  191,  they  were  completdy  reduced  to  sub- 
inisaiiHi  by  Scipio  Kasica,  who  put  half  their  popu- 
lation to  the  sword,  and  depriyed  them  of  nearly  half 
their  lands.  (Liv.  zzziL  29 — 31,  zzziii.  36,  37, 
xxxiy.  21,  46,  47,  xxxv.  4,  5,  22,  zzxvi.  38 — iO.) 
In  order  to  secure  the  territory  thus  acquired,  the 
Bomans  soon  after  established  there  the  colony  of 
Bononia,  and  a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  183)  those  of 
Mutina  and  Parduu  The  construction  in  b.c.  187 
of  the  great  military  road  from  Ariminum  to  Pla- 
centia,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Via  AemiHa, 
must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  result. 
(Lav.  xxxvii.  57,  zzziz.  2,  55.) 

fiat  the  conquerors  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
contented  even  with  these  precautions,  and  ultimately 
oompelled  all  the  xemaining  Boians  to  migrate  from 
their  oonntxy  and  recroes  the  Alps,  where  they  found 
a  refn^  with  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Tauriscans, 
and  established  themselves  aa  the  frontiws  of  Pan- 
Boraa,  in  a  porti<Hi  of  the  modem  Bohemia,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  them.    Here  they  dwelt  for  above 
a  century,  but  were  ultimately  exterminated  by  the  Da- 
dans.    (Strab.  V.  p.  213,  viL  pp.  304, 313.)    Hence 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  them  as  a  people  that 
had  ceased  to  eslst  in  Italy  in  their  time.     (Strab.  v. 
p.2]  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  1 5.  s.  20.)  It  is  therefore  almost  im- 
poenbto  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  oonfines 
of  the  tecritoty  which  they  occupied.  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  Ananes  as  bordering  on  them  on  the  W.,  but 
no  other  author  mentions  ^at  nation;  and  Livy  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  the  Boii  as  if  they  were  contermi- 
nous with  the  Lignrians  on  their  western  frontier. 
Nor  is  the  exact  hne  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  Senones  on  the  E.  better  marked.    Livy  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  the  three  colonies  of  Parma,  Mu- 
tina, and  Bononia  as  established  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boil,  while  Ariminum  was  certainly  in  that  of 
the  SeDones.    But  the  limit  between  the  two  is  no- 
where indicated. 

The  long  protracted  resistance  of  the  Boii  to  the 
Boman  arms  sufficiently  proves  that  they  woe  a 
poweiful  as  well  as  warlike  people;  and  ai^er  so  many 
campaigns,  and  the  repeated  devastation  of  their 
lands,  they  were  still  able  to  bring  not  less  than 
50,000  men  into  the  field  against  Scipio  Kasica. 
(liv.  xzxvL  40.)  Cato  even  reported  that  they 
comprised  112  different  tnbes  (ap,  PUn.  I  c).  Nor 
were  they  by  any  means  destitute  of  civiUzation. 
Poiybins,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  (in  common  with 
the  other  Qanls)  as  inhabiting  only  unwalled  villages, 
and  ignorant  of  all  arte  except  pasturage  and  agri- 
culture (PoL  ii.  17);  but  Livy  repeatedly  alludes  to 
thrir  towns  and  fortresses  (castella),  and  his  account 
of  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Nasica  over  them  proves 
that  they  posscniwd  a  connderable  amount  of  the 
predoos  metals,  and  wore  able  to  work  both  in  silver 
and  bronze  with  tolerable  skill.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.) 
A  large  portion  of  their  territory  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  still  occuped  by  marshes  and  forests, 
among  which  last  one  called  the  Litasta  Silya  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  urith  the  Roman 
armies.  (liv.  xxiiL  24,  xxxiv.  22;  ¥nnt\n.  Stral. 
i.6.  §4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOIOHE'MUM,  the  name  of  the  country  in  which 
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Marobodnus  resided.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  109.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  evidently  *'home  of  the 
Boii/'  Boienheimy  Bohtim^  that  is,  Bc^emia.  [L.  S.] 

BOIODU'RUM  (BoM(8ovpoy:  Itm^iadt),  a  town 
or  fort  in  Noricum,  opposite  to  Batova  Castra,  at  the 
point  where  the  Inn  (Aenus)  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (PtoL  iii.  13.  §  2;  Notit  Imp.;  Itin. 
Ant  p.  249;  Eugipp.  Fit /Sever.  19,  22.)  The 
name  of  the  place  indicates  that  it  was  probably 
buUt  by  the  Bon.  [L.  &] 

BOIUM  (Boi^y),  a  town  of  Doris,  and  one  of  the 
original  towns  of  the  Doric  tetrapoUs,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  placed  by  Leake  near  Marioldtes.  (Thuc. 
L  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  592;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ;  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Conon,  Narr,  27;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13 ;  Tzetx. 
ad  Lyeopkr.  741 ;  Ptol.  in.  15.  §  15  ;  Steph.  B. 
$.  v»;  L^dke,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  91,  94.) 

BOLA  or  BOLAE  (BuKa:  JEth.  B^Xay6s,  Bo- 
lanus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Bome.  Its  foun* 
dation  is  expressly  ascribed  by  Vii^il  (^Aen.  vi.  776) 
to  the  kings  of  Alba,  and  ite  name  is  found  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  col(Hiies  of  that  city. 
(Diod.  vii.  ap.  ^twefr.  Arm,  p.  185.)  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  properly  a  Latin  dty,  though 
ite  name  does  not  appear  among  the  list  of  Uiose  tliat 
composed  the  league.  (Dimys.  v.  61.)  But  it  fell 
at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians. 
Dionysius  describes  it  as  one  of  the  towns  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  together  with  Toleria  and  Labicum  (^Id. 
viiL  18;  Plut.  Cor,  28);  and  though  Livy  does  not 
notice  ite  conquest  upon  that  occasion,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Aequian  town,  when  the  name  next  occun 
in  history,  B.C.  411.  In  this  instance  the  Bolani 
were  among  the  foremost  to  engage  in  war,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Labicum,  but 
being  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  Aequians,  they 
were  defieatod,  and  their  town  taken.  (Liv.  iv.  49  { 
Diod.  xiii.  42.)  It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the 
Aequians,  and  a  fresh  colony  esteblished  there,  but 
was  again  taken  by  the  Bomans  under  M.  Postumius ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  proposal  to  esta- 
blish a  Boman  colony  there,  and  portion  out  ite  lands 
among  the  settlen,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
seditions  in  Boman  history.  (Liv.  iv.  49 — 51.) 
Whether  the  colony  was  actually  sent,  does  not  ap> 
pear:  according  to  Livy,  the  town  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aequians  in  b.  c.  389,  when  they  were 
defeated  beneath  its  walls  by  Camilius;  but  Dio- 
dorus represente  it  as  then  occupied  by  the  Latins, 
and  besieged  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  vi.  2;  Diod. 
xiv.  117.)  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in 
history  (for  in  Diod.  xx.  90,  Bola  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take or  corruption  of  the  text  for  Bovianum) :  it  waa 
probably  destroyed  during  these  wan,  as  we  find  no 
subsequent  trace  of  ite  existence;  and  it  is  enume- 
reted  by  Pllny  among  the  towns  which  had  in  his 
time  utterly  disappeared  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  The  site  is 
very  uncertain:  it  is  commonly  plaosd  at  a  village 
called  Polif  situated  in  the  mountains  about  8  miles 
N.  of  Praeneste;  but  Livy  tells  us  (iv.  49)  that  ite 
'*  ager  "  bordered  on  that  of  Labicum,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  above  dted  seem 
clearly  to  point  to  a  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Labicum  and  Pedum.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
probable,  as  suggested  by  Ficonmi  and  Nibby,  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  LugnanOy  a  village  about  5 
miles  S.  of  Paieatrina  (Praeneste),  and  9  SE.  of 
La  CdUmna  (Labicum).  The  position  is,  like  that 
of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  this  neighbourhood, 
naturally  fortified  by  the  ravines  that  surround  it:  and 
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iU  ntnaikm  between  the  Aeqnuui  moant^De  en  fhe 
one  ride,  end  the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidoe  on  the  other, 
would  neoeisarilj  render  it  a  military  point  of  im- 
portance both  to  Aeqoians  and  Latins.  (Fleonni, 
MemorU  di  Labieo,  pp.  62—73;  IGbby,  DkHorm 
di  Romoy  toL  L  pp.  29 1—294.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

BOLAX  (B<6AaO,  a  town  of  Triphylia  m  Elia, 
which  surrendered  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War.  Its 
site  is  nncertain;  but  Leake,  judging  from  rimilaritj 
of  name,  places  it  at  VoUuUzaf  a  Tillage  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpbeiiis,  lUmit  four  miles  above  its 
mouth.  (Poljb.  iv.  77.  §  9, 80.  §13 ;  Leake,  Morea, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  207.) 

BOLBE.  1.  CH  B^AAf  AIm>^),  a  lake  in  My^- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  (Aesch.  Pen.  486;  ScjUx,  p.  27  ;  Thuc.  i. 
58,  iv.  103;  Cantacux.  iL  25.)  The  lake  empties 
iiwlf  into  the  Strywonic  gulf,  bj  means  of  a  rirer 
flowing  through  the  pass  called  Aokm  or  Arethusa. 
(Thuc.  IT.  103.)  The  name  of  this  rirer  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Rechius  ('P^iof)  of  Prooopins  {de 
Aedif.  iv.  4).  Among  the  smaller  streams  flowing 
into  the  lake  we  find  mention  of  the  Ammites  ('A/a^ 
furi|f)  and  Olynthiacns  ('OAuvtfuM^r).  (Atfaen. 
Till.  p.  334,  e.)  The  perch  (Adtf/Hi{)  of  the  lake 
was  particularly  admired  by  the  gastronomic  poet 
Archestratus.  (Athen.  viL  p.  31 1,  a.)  The  lake  is 
now  called  BetOna,  It  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6  or  8  m  breadth. '  (Cbtfke,  Trawls^  vol.  ii.  3. 
p.  376;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  iii.  pp.  170, 
231,  462;  Tafel,  ThesMlonioa,  p.  14,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  the 
lake  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  B6k8eu)j  to  which  Procopins  (de 
Aedif.  i^*  4)  fi^v  ^^  i"^®  o^  Bolbus  (BoAjS^r). 
Leake  places  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  BetUria.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greeoej  voL  iii.  p.  231.) 

BOLBE'NE  (BoXfifH^),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Mi^or,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13)  phwes  to  the  W. 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  Dionyrius  Perie- 
getes  (^Gtog,  Gnue.  Mul  vol.  iv.  p.  124),  in  his  ac- 
count of  tbo  changes  made  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian in  the  division  of  Roman  Armenia,  mentions  a 
subdivision  of  Armenia  IV.  by  the  name  of  BalU- 
tene  (BaAfin|W|),  which  probably  represented  the 
Bolbene  of  Ptolemy.  (St  Martin,  Mem.  sur  FAr- 
tnenie,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

BOLBiriNE  (BoAfirrn|,Hecataens,/r.285,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  e.  v. ;  Diod.  i.  33),  was  a  town  oif  the  Delta, 
en  the  Bolbitio  arm  of  the  Nile  [Nilus].  It  cor- 
neponds  to  the  modem /ZoscWorJiossfto.  (Niebuhr, 
Travelif  vol.  L  p.  56;  Champollion,  FEgypte,  voL  i. 
p.  241)  From  the  apparently  proverbial  phrase  — 
Bokiirufow  fi^/ua — cited  by  Stephanas  of  Bysan- 
tium  (/.e.),  we  may  infer  that  Bollntine  was  oele> 
brated  for  its  manufactory  of  chariots.  If  fiolbitine 
were  the  modem  Roaetia,  the  Roeetta  stone,  with  its 
triple  inscription,  must  have  been  originally  erected, 
as  it  was  in  the  last  century  discovered,  there.  This 
atone  was  inscribed  and  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy v.,  Epiphanes,  about  b.  c  193,  when  the  town 
of  Bolbitine  was  perhaps  enbirged  or  restored  by  the 
Macedonian  king.  The  inscription,  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  the  enchorial  character,  and  in  Greek  letters,  be- 
longs to  the  years  of  that  monarch's  minority.  It  com- 
memorates the  piety  and  munificence  of  Ptolemy,  his 
nmission  of  fiscal  imposts  and  arrears,  his  victories 
over  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  the  lands  by  dams 
•gainat  the  encroachmenU  of  the  Mile.  [  W.  B.  D.] 

BO'LEI  (o2  BoAfoOt  the  name  of  a  stone  stroo- 


BOHNA, 

tnre  in  hM  district  Hcnnionis,  in  Ai^gofis.  Us  site 
is  unoeitain;  but  Boblaye  places  it  near  the  village 
cKPkmmL  (Pans.  iL  36.  §  3;  BobUye,  .Redberdbev, 
^  p.  62;  comp.  Leake,  PehpomneMJaeu,  pi.  290.) 

BOLE'BIUM.     [Bblkriuil] 

BOLINA.     [Patrab.] 

BOLINAEUS.     [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

BOML     [Aktoua,  p.  63,  b.] 

BOMIENSES.     [Akioua,  pi  65,  a.] 

BCTMIUM,  m  Britam,  mentioned  in  the  Itinenuj 
as  lying  between  Nednm  (^NeatK)  and  laea  Legionum 
{CaerUon}.    Probably  Ewemtf.  [B.  G.  L.] 

BONCHNAE  (B&yxm,  Steph.  B.«.v.),  a  tribe 
of  Mesopotamia,  adjoining  tlie  Carrheni,  acoordiog  to 
Stephanus,  who  cites  as  his  authority  Qoadratus, 
between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Cynia.  As  there 
is  no  river  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Bochart  in  Geogr.  Saer.  has  snggesteJ  for 
Cyrus,  Carrha,  inferring  the  existence  of  a  stream  of 
that  name  finom  Stephanus's  descriptkn  of  the  town 
of  Carriiae.  (Ki^j^  wdAir  Mc<ro«OTa^i(af,  &v^ 
Ko^  wvro^v  Impita^  [V.] 

BONCONICA,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  phu»d  by  the  Itineraries  between  Hogun- 
tiacum  {Maim)  and  Borbetomagus  (^Worme).  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree  exactly 
in  the  distance  of  Bonconica  from  Moguntiacnm  and 
Borbetomagus;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Op- 
penkam  represents  Bonconica.  [G.  L-j 

BONNA  (JSofMi),  a  town  of  the  TJbii,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  sameness  of  name  and 
the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  prove  the  site  of 
Bonna  to  be  Boim  without  any  difficulty.  The  An- 
tonine Itinerary  and  the  Table  agree  in  giving  11 
Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  between  fiionna  and 
Colonia  Agrippina(Cola);  and  as  the  road  along  the 
river  is  pretty  straight,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  dis- 

Bouna  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Ubii  after 
this  German  people  were  removed  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  protection  of 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Drasus,  the  step-son  of 
Augustus,  when  he  was  sent  mto  these  parts  by  the 
emperor,  made  a  bridge,  probably  of  boats,  over  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn  (B.a  12,  or  11).  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Floras  (iv.  12;  and 
the  notes  in  Duker's  edition). 

Bonna  was  an  important  Roman  station.    In  A.  d. 
70,  some  cohorts  of  Batavi  and  Oannineiates  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Roman  commander  at  Bonna.  (Tadt 
HitL  iv.  20.)    The  nanative  shows  that  Bonna  was 
then  a  fortified  place,  or  at  least  the  Romans  had  an 
entrenched  camp  there.     It  was  at  this  time  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  first  legion  (Tacit  Hist.  iv. 
25),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  military  station  under 
the  empire,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Forbiger,  Otogr.  vol  liL  p.  154.)     Bonna,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  was  considered  to  be  in  that  sub- 
division of  Gallia  Belgica  which  the  Romans  celled 
Germania  Secunda  or  Inferior  {HitL  i.  55).    Tacittis 
mentions  (a.  d.  70)  the  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  end  six- 
teenth legions  as  stationed  in  Germania  Infrrior; 
and  the  first,  as  already  obeerred,  he  places  at  Boons. 
We  may  infer  that  Bonna  had  been  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Alemanni,  and  probably  other  G«n«n 
peoples,  from  the  fact  of  Julianus,  dnriog  his  g^ 
vemment  of  Gallia,  recovering  possessieD  of  Boons, 
and  repairing  the  walls,  about  A.  D.  359.  (Anuman. 
MaivelL  xviiL  2.) 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  fbnnd  abont 
Bonn,  and  there  is  a  ooUection  of  antiquititf  there. 


BONONIA. 

Tha  AnUbionim  was  pnbablj  near  Boniui.     [Aba 
Ubiobux.]  [Q.  L.] 

BONCXNIA  (BoFwta :  Eth.  Bononieiuds :  Bo- 
logna)f  an  ancient  and  important  dty  of  Cispadane 
Gsalj  aitnated  cm  the  river  Bhemis,  immediatdj  at 
the  &ot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  great  line  of 
road  called  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  led  firom  An- 
mimim  to  Placentia.  Its  foundation  is  expressly 
asoibed  to  the  Tuscans,  bj  whom  it  was  named 
FKUBOf  A;  and  its  origin  vras  connected  with  Peroaia 
hy  a  local  tradition  that  it  was  first  established  by 
Ancnos  or  Ocnns,  brother  of  Anlestes  the  founder  of 
Perusia.  Hence  it  is  called  bj  Silios  Italicus  **  Ocni 
prises  domus."  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20 ;  Ser7.  ad  Virg. 
Am.  X.  198;  SQ.  Ital.  viiLeOO  ;  MUller,  Etrtuher^ 
Td.  i.  pp.  132f  189,  voL  ii.  p.  275.)  Pliny  even  calls 
it  **  princeps  Etruriae ;"  by  which  he  probably  means 
(Mily  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
north  of  the  Apennines;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
statement  (ap.  Serv.  L  c.)  that  Mantua  was  one  of 
its  colonies.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  BoJan  Gauls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  late 
as  B.  c.  196,  under  the  name  of  Feliana;  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  first  assumed  that  of  Bononia  when 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  in  b.  a  189.  (hiv.  xzziii. 
37,  xzxviL  57 ;  Veil.  Pat  L  1 5.)  Three  Uiousand  co- 
lomsts,  with  Lalin  rights,  were  established  there,  with 
the  riew  of  securing  the  territoiy  newly  wrested  from 
the  B<»aiis:  and  two  yean  afterwards  the  consul  C. 
Flaminioa  constructed  a  road  from  thence  across  the 
Apenninea  direct  to  ArreUum,  while  the  opening  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  about  the  same  time  established  its 
communications  both  with  Ariminum  and  Phcentia. 
(lir.  zxxiz.  2.)  Its  position  thus  became  equally 
advantageoos  in  a  military  and  conunercial  point  of 
▼iew:  sjod  it  seems  to  hare  speedily  risen  into  a 
flourishing  and  important  town.  But  its  name  does 
not  again  occur  in  history  until  the  period  of  the 
CSril  Wars;  when  during  the  siege  of  Mutina 
(b.  c  43)  it  became  a  point  of  importance,  and  was 
occupied  with  a  strong  garrison  by  M.  Antonius,  but 
was  afterwards  seized  by  Hirtius  without  resbtance. 
It  was  here  that  Pansa  died  of  his  wotmds  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  and  here  too  that,  shortly  after, 
Octa?ian  at  the  head  of  his  army  met  the  combined 
forces  of  Antomins  and  Lepidus,  and  arranged  the 
terms  of  the  Second  TriumTirate.  (Cic.  cmT  Fam, 
jL  13,  zii.  5 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlri.  36,  54 ;  Appian. 
B,  C.  m.  69;  Suet  Aug,  96.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  espedal  patronage  of  the  Antonlan 
£EumIy,  and  the  triumvir  in  consequence  settled  there 
many  of  his  fiiends  and  dependents,  on  which  ac- 
count, in  B.  o.  32,  Octavian  exempted  it  from  the 
general  requisition  to  take  up  arms  against  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra:  hut  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he 
increased  its  popuUtion  with  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  raised  it  afresh  to  the  ruik  of  a  Cobnia.  Its 
previous  colonial  condition  had  been  merged  in  that 
of  a  Mnnicipium  by  th»  efiect  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
(Suet  Ayg.  17 ;  Dion  Case.  1.  6;  Fest  Epit  v. 
Mwdcipium;  Zumpt,  de  Colotmty  pp.  333,  352.) 
Hence  we  find  Bononia  distinguished  as  a  colony 
both  by  Pliny  and  Tadtus;  and  it  appears  to  have 
continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  an  important 
and  flourishing  place.  In  a.  d.  53,  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  a  conflagration,  but  was  restored  by  the 
munificence  of  Claudius.  (Suet  Ner.  7 ;  Tac  Ann, 
xii.  58,  BitL  53, 67, 71 ;  Plin.  iu.  15.  s.  20;  Strab. 
▼.p. 216;  PtoLiii.  1.  §46;  Mart.  iii.  59.)  St 
Ambroee  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed  in  the  fourtli 
century  (^Ep,  39),  hut  in  A.  d.  410  it  was  able  suc- 
cessfhOy  to  withstand  the  arms  of  Alaric  CZoeiin. 
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VL  10),  and  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure  re- 
tained its  prosperity  after  the  &1  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  ranked  by  P.  Diaoonus  in  the 
7th  century  aaumg  the  wealthy  dties  (locupUtea 
urbet)  of  tiie  province  of  AemUia  (Procop.  iii.  1 1 ; 
P.  Diac.  ii«  18):  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
that  it  obtained  the  pre-eminence  which  it  still 
enjo^  over  all  the  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  modem  dty  of  Bologna  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity,  except  a  few  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
some  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University,  They  have  been  published  by  Malvasia 
(^Marmora  FeUmea^  4ta  Boaon.  1690). 

About  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  Bononia  flowed  the  river 
Rhenus  (^efto),and  it  was  in  a  small  island  formed  by 
the  waters  of  this  stream  that  most  writers  place  the 
cdebrated  interview  between  Octavian,  Antonius,  and 
Lepidus,  when  they  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  Se> 
cond  Triumvirate,  b.  c.  43.  But  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  exact  spot  Appian,  the 
only  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  tiie  river, 
places  the  interview  near  Mutina  in  a  smaU  islet  tA 
the  river  Lavinius,  by  which  he  evidentiy  means  the 
stream  still  called  LavinOy  which  crosses  the  Aemilian 
Way  about  4  m.  W.  of  Bologna^  and  joins  the  Rmo 
about  12  miles  lower  down.  Plutiuxh  and  Dion 
Casdus,  on  the  contxaxy,  both  fix  the  scene  of  the 
interview  near  Bononia,  in  an  island  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  dty:  thus  designating  the 
Rhenus,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Appian, 
iv.  2;  Pint  Cic.  46,  AnL  19;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  54, 
55.)  Local  writers  have  fixed  upon  a  spot  called  la 
CroceUa  del  Trthbo^  about  2  m.  from  Bologna^  as 
the  scene  of  the  meeting,  but  the  island  formed  by 
the  Reno  at  that  point  (described  as  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth)  seems  to  be  much 
too  lai^e  to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  spot  in 
questicm.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  Lavino 
formerly  joined  the  Reno  much  nearer  Bolognay  and 
at  all  events  it  seems  certain  that  the  beds  of  both 
streams  are  subject  to  frequoit  changes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  imposdble  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
Island  of  the  Triumvirs.  (Calindri,  DiseerUuione 
deW  Itola  del  Triumvirato^  Cramer's  Italy,  vol.  L 
p.  88.')  [E.  H.  B.] 

BONCNIA  {Bovwia).  1.  (Banostorf)  a  fort 
buUt  by  the  Romans  in  Pannonia,  oppodte  to  Ona^ 
grintun  an  the  Danube,  in  the  district  ocxmpied  by 
the  lazyges.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifth  coliort 
of  the  fifth  legion,  and  of  a  squadron  of  Dalmatian 
horsemen.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Amm.  MarcxxL  9, 
xxxi.  11;  Itin.  Anton,  p.  243;  Kotit  Imp.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  lapydes  in  Ulyris  Barbara,  of 
whicli  ruins  are  still  extant  near  Bunich.  (Ptol.  ii. 
14.  §  4,  who  however  places  this  town  also  in  Pan- 
nonia.) 

3.  A  town  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the  Danube, 
generally  identified  with  the  town  of  Bonus  near 
Widdm.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxL  1 1 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  219.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Benopda  (Bcko- 
via)  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  655 ;  comn.  Procop. 
D«  Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L,  S.] 

BONCKNIA.     [Gesobiacum.] 

BONTOBRICE.     [Baudobbica.] 

BO'ON  (Bot&yi  Vona),  a  cape  and  port  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  (Arrian,  p.  417),  90  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Jasonium.  The  Turks  call  the  port  Vona  Li- 
man,  *'  It  is  considered  the  best  winter  harbour  on 
this  side  of  Constant  ino|de,  preferable  even  to  that  of 
Sinope,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  water.'* 
(Hamilton,  Reeearches,  4^.,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)    [Q.  L.] 

BOOSU'RA(BoArowpa).  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683),  in 
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luB  acooont  of  Ojpras,  mentions  this  pUoe  along 
with  Treta,  as  ibilowing  Korion,  and  it  has  heen 
identified  with  BitWy  on  the  rosd  finoni  Korion  to 
Paphos.  Ptolemy  (y.  1 4)  fixes  the  position  of  a  place 
which  he  calls  the  "  Oz*s  Tail "  (Obpii  Bo6s,  in  the 
Palat  KXciScf  "Ajcpa^  quite  to  the  HE.  of  the 
island  of  Oypms.  In  Kiepert*s  map  Boosnra  has 
this  position.  Unless  there  were  two  places  of  tliis 
name,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  i.  p.  120.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BORA.     [Brrmius.] 

BORBETOMAGUS(  irorm«),thechief  townof  the 
Vanj^oneSf  who  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
south  of  Maine.  The  pontion  of  Womu  on  the  road 
between  Maim  and  Strastburg  identifies  it  with  the 
Borbetomagos  of  the  Itlnoraries.  The  town  was  also 
designated,  like  most  cf  the  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  by 
the  name  of  the  people,  as  we  see  in  the  enumeration 
of  Ammianns  (zvi.  2) :  "  Argentoratum  ....  Ne- 
metas,  et  Vangionas  et  Mognntiacmn  civitates  bar- 
haros  possidentes."  The  name  Wormatia,  which  was 
in  use  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  D'Anville,  is 
evidently  a  corruption  of  Borbetomagus.     f  G.  L.] 

BOUCOVICUS,  House-steeds,  on  the  line  of  the 
Vallum  in  Britain,  mentioned  f(ff  the  first  time  in 
the  Notiiia  Dignitatum.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BORE'UM,  BORI'O^  (BSpttoy  iKpov).  1.  (Jias 
Teyonas),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  Cyrenaic  PentapoliiK,  being  a  little 
SW.  of  Hesperides  or  Berenice.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836 ; 
PI  in.  V.  4. ;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  3 ;  Stadiasm .  p.  447,  where  the 
error  of  700  for  70  is  obvious;  Barth,  Wanderungen^ 
&c.  p.  365).  Adjacent  to  the  promontoiy  was  a 
small  port ;  but  there  was  a  much  more  considerable 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  further  S.,  whic  h 
was  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  ascribed  their  temple  in  this  place  to 
Solomon.  Justinian  converted  the  temple  into  a 
Christian  church,  compelled  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  fortified  the  place,  as  an  imp<Mlant 
poet  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  (/fm.  Ant, 
pu  66;  Tab.  Pent.  ;  Stadiasm.  Lc.\  Procop.  Aedif. 
vi.  2).  The  exact  position  of  thu  southern  Boreum 
is  difficult  to  determine.     (Barth,  I.  e.  Syrtbs.) 

2.  (^Pt.  Pedro  and  North  Cape\  the  northern 
headland  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  (  Ceylon)  oppo- 
nte  to  the  promontoiy  of  Cory,  in  India.  (Ptol. 
vii.  4.  §  7 ;  Marc  Heracl.  p.  26.)  [P.  S.] 

BOREUM  PROM.  (B<ipc(OF  &irpoK,  Ptol.  ii.  2), 
the  most  north-western  promontory  of  Ireland,  Malin 
Bead.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BORGODI,  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  on  the  east  of 
the  Peninsuhi,  (Pliny,  vi.  28.  §  32.)  From  their 
neighbourhood  to  the  Catharrei — doubtless  identical 
with  the  Cadara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  on  the  Persian 
Gnlf, — they  most  have  been  situated  between  Jicu 
Anfi^MXid  Rom  Mvuendom.  Forster  finds  the  name  in 
the  modem  Godo.  {Arabia,  vol  ii.  p.  222.)  [G.  W.] 

BORIUM.     [BoRBUM.] 

BORMANUM.     [Dacta.] 

BORSIPPA  (B^p<rnnra,  Steph.  B.;  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  738;  B^fHTtinroY,  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  20:  Eth. 
Bop<rivinfy^s),  a  town  in  Babylonia,  according  to 
Strabo^  but  according  to  Stephanus,  a  city  of  the 
Cfaaldaeans.  There  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  aitoation,  and  it  has  been  suppoeod,  from  the 
notice  in  Stephanos,  that  it  most  have  been  in  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  more 
likely  that  it  was  near  Babylon,  as  Berossos  states 
that  Nabonnedos  (Bclshazzar)  fled  thitheri  on  tha 
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captnre  of  Babylon  by  Cyros.  (Joseph,  c  Apion.  L 
20 ;  Eoscb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Barsita  (Edpatra)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  20. 
§  6,  viii.  20.  §  28)  represents  the  same  place.  Stnbo 
(/.  c.)  states  that  Borsippa  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
Diana;  and  that  it  abounded  in  a  species  of  bat 
(yiicTtpis),  which,  when  salted,  was  used  for  food. 
He  mentions  also  a  sect  of  Chaldaean  astnmomerB 
who  were  called  Borsippeni,  probably  because  they 
resided  in  that  town.  According  to  Jostin  (xii.  13) 
Alexander,  on  his  retnm  from  India,  when  warned 
by  the  Magi  not  to  enter  Babylon,  retired  to  Bor- 
sippa, then  a  deserted  place. 

It  has  been  suspected  in  modern  days  that  the 
ancient  Borsippa  is  represented  by  the  celebrated 
mound  of  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  and  Mr  Rich  (  J/pot. 
on  Babylon,  p.  73)  remarks  that  the  word  Birs  has 
no  meaning  in  Arabic  (the  common  language  of  the 
country),  while  these  ruins  are  called  by  the  natives 
Bowsa,  which  resembles  the  Borsippa  of  Strabo 
(ibid.  p.  79).  He  adds,  that  the  Chaldec  word, 
Borsip,  from  which  the  Greeks  took  their  name,  i^, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Babel,  near  the  Tower.  (Rich,  /.  c.)  On  the  block 
obelisk  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrudy  Col.  Raw- 
linson  reads  the  name  Borsippa,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  cities  of  Shinar,  remarking  that 
in  his  opinion  this  name  is  undoubted ;  as  it  occurs 
in  every  notice  of  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  latest,  being  written  indifferently,  Bartsebafa, 
Bartseleh,  or  Bartsira.  (As.  Jowm,  xii.  pt.  2,  pp. 
436-7.)  [v.] 

BORY'STHENES    (Bopwa«€'«iO»     BORU'- 
STHENES  (Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  pp.  297,  453),  after- 
wards DANAPRIS  (Adrairpif :  Dnieper,  Dnytpr, 
or  Dnepr),  the  chief  river  of  Scythia,  according  to 
the  early  writera,  or,  according  to  the  later  nomen- 
clature, of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  and,  next  to  the  Isier 
(Dannbe),  the  largest  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a  very  early 
period,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  b.  c.     (Eudoc  p.  294;  Tzcts.  ad  lies.  pp. 
24,  25,  Gaisf. ;  Hermann,   Opuac.  vol.  ii.   p.  300; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  &c.  vol.iii.  pt.  ii,  p.  17.)     By  means 
of  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  throusii 
the  narratives  of  travellers,  it  was  more  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  than  even  the  Ister  itself;  and  Aristotle 
reproaches  the  Athenians  for  spending  whole  days  in 
the  market  place,  listening  to  the  wonderful  sti>ric3 
of  voyagers  who  had  returned  from  the  Phasis  and 
the  Borysthenes  {ap.  Ath.  i.  p.  6 ;  comp.  Ukert,  pp- 
36,  449).     Herodotus,  who  had  himself  seen  it,  and 
who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
river  of  the  earth  (iv.  17,  18,  53)  after  the  Nile, 
describes  it  as  falling  into  the  Pontus  {Black  Sea) 
in  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Scythia;  and,  as  knotrn 
as  far  up  as  the  district  called  GERRHua,  forty  days 
sail  from  its  mouth  (iv.  53 :  respecting  the  difficulty 
which  some  have  found  in  the  number,  see  Baehrs 
note;  but  it  shonld  be  observed  that,  as  the  vm» 
object  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  describe  how  fiur  it  was 
navigable,  but  how  far  it  was  knotcn,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  use  the  word  wKios  in  a  loose  sen.se,  oub'i 
in  c.  71,  he  distinctly  says  that  the  river  is  m^' 
gable,  irpo<nr\ttr6s,  as  far  as  the  Gerrhi).    Above 
this  its  coarse  was  nnknown;  but  below  Gerrhos  it 
flowed  firom  N.  to  S.  through  a  country  which  wtis 
supposed  to  be  desert,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  Scy- 
thians, who  dwelt  along  its  lower  ooorse*lhrt>tigi>  * 
distance  of  ten  (or  eleven)  dsya'satl  firnn  Its  moatb. 
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Near  the  sm  its  waters  mingled  with  Uiom  of  the 
Htpakis  (J3oM^)y  that  b,  as  the  historian  properly 
ex]^ns,  the  two  rivers  fell  into  a  small  lake 
(cAof),  a  term  fairlj  applicable  to  the  land-locked 
l^lf  stili  called  the  Lake  of  DnieprovMkoi,  just  as 
the  6lea  of  Arw  also  was  called  a  hice.  The  headland 
between  the  two  rivers  was  called  the  PraoMintory  of 
Hippolalis  ('I«wi$A«fl»  iit/ni)f  and  upon  it  stood  the 
temple  of  Um  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  beyond  the 
teni{de,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis,  the  celebrated 
Greek  colony  of  the  Barystheneitae  [Olbia]. 
ThooiEh  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Nile  for  the 
benefits  it  conferred  on  Uie  people  living  on  its  shores, 
Hecodotns  regarded  the  Bocysthenes  as  snrpassiug, 
in  these  respects,  all  other  rivers ;  for  the  pastures  on 
its  banks  were  most  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  cul- 
tivated land  most  fertile;  its  fish  were  most  abundant 
and  excellent;  it  was  most  sweet  to  drink,  and  its 
stream  was  clear,  while  the  neighbouring  riven  were 
tmlud;  and  at  its  mouth  there  were  large  salting- 
pits,  and  plenty  of  great  fish  for  salting.  (Gomp. 
Scymn.  Fr.  66,  foil.,  ed.  Hudson,  840,  foil.,  ed.  Md- 
neke;  Din  Chiysost.  Or.  xxxi.  p.  75;  Eostath.  ad 
Dum.  Ptrieg,  311 ;  Plin.  iz.  13.  s.  17.)  The  only 
tributary  which  Herodotus  mentions  is  the  Panti- 
CUTES,  ialling  into  the  Borysthenes  on  its  eastern 
side  (iv.  54).  He  considered  the  Gerrfans  as  a 
branch  thrown  off  by  the  Borysthenes  (iv.  56 ;  Ger- 
BHUs).  The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  as  usual, 
closely  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  1.  §  6). 

As  to  the  sources  of  this  river,  Herodotus  declares 
that  neither  be  nor  any  other  Greek  knew  where  they 
were ;  and  that  the  Nile  and  the  Borysthenes  were 
the  only  rivers  whose  sources  were  ui^nown ;  and  the 
sonroes  were  still  unknown  to  Strabo  (iL  p.  107,  vii. 
Pl  289^.     Pliny  says  that  it  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Neuri  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  oomp.  Solln.  15;  Mart  Cap^ 
vi.;  Ainm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  40).     Ptdemy  (iil  5. 
§  16)  asaigns  to  the  river  two  sources;  the  noithem- 
most  bang  SW.  of  M.  Budinus,  in  52^  long,  and  53^ 
lat.,  by  which  he  evidently  means  that  wlidch  is  still 
regarded  as  the  wurce  of  the  river,  and  which  lies 
among  the  swamps  of  the  A1an$k  hills  K.  of  Smo- 
lensk :  the  other  branch  flows  from  the  lake  Ama- 
docss,  which  he  pbces  m  53^  SO'  long.,  and  50°  20' 
lat     Some  geographers  suppose  that  this  branch 
was  the  Beresina^  which,  being  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  iti^  principal  stream,  gave  its  name  to  the 
whdle  river,  in  the  Hellemzed  form  BopwHHin\s ;  but 
this  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  relative 
positions  as  Uid  down  by  Ptolemy,  unless  there  be  an 
error  in  the  numbers. 

The  statement  of  Hwodotus,  that  the  river  was 
navigable  for  40  days'  sail  from  its  munth,  is  re< 
peafted  by  Scymnns  of  Chios  and  other  late  writers 
(Scymn.  Fr.  70,  ed.  Hudson,  843,  ed.  Meineke; 
Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  p.  8) ;  but  Strabo  makes  its 
navigable  coime  only  600  stadia,  or  60  geographical 
niilM  (viL  p.  306).  The  discrepancy  may  be  par- 
tially removed  by  supposing  the  former  statement  to 
refer  to  the  whole  navigation  of  the  river,  which  ex- 
tends from  Smolensk  to  the  mouth,  with  an  inter- 
ruption caused  by  a  series  of  thirteen  cataracts  near 
Kidack,  below  Kieff;  and  the  latter  to  the  unin- 
terrupted navigation  below  these  cataracts;  but  still 
the  difficult  remains,  that  the  space  last  mentioned 
is  260  miles  l<mg;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  He- 
rodotus was  acquainted  with  tha  river  above  tlie 
cataracta. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  plaoed  by  Strabo  at  the 
K.  extaemitj  of  the  Euxine,  ob  the  same  meridian 
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with  Byzantium,  at  a  distance  of  3800  stadia  firam 
that  city,  and  5000  stadia  from  the  Hellespont:  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  is  an  bland  with  a  harbour  (Strab. 
i.  p.  63,  ii.  pp.  71,  107,  125,  viL  289,  306).  Pliny 
gives  120  M.  P.  as  the  distance  between  its  mouth 
and  that  of  the  Tyras  (/Mietter),  and  mentions  the 
lake  into  which  it  falls  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  see  al)ove). 
Ptolemy  places  its  mouths,  ui  the  plural,  in  57°  30' 
long,  and  48°  30^  kt  (iu.  5.  §  6).  He  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§  28).  Dionysius 
Periegetes  (311)  states  that  the  river  falls  into  the 
Euxine  in  front  of  the  pranontory  of  Griu-Metopon, 
and  (542)  thst  the  island  of  Leuce  lay  opposite  to 
its  mouth.     [Lkuce.] 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  virtues  of  the  river,  the  hiter  writers 
tell  us  that  its  banks  were  well  wooded  (Dio  Chry- 
soet  (.«. ;  Amm.  Mare.  /.  c);  and  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  blue  colour  which  it  assumed  in 
the  summer,  and  for  the  lightness  of  its  water, 
which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  ii*ater  of  the  Hypanis, 
except  when  the  wind  was  S.,  and  then  the  Hyivuiis 
was  uppermost  (Ath.  ii.  p.  42 ;  Aristot.  J'tobL 
xxiii.  9;  Plin.  xxxi.  5.  s.31.) 

The  later  writere  call  it  by  the  name  of  Danapris, 
and  sometimes  confound  it  with  the  Istcr  (Anon. 
Per.  Pont.  Eux.  pp.  148,  150,  151,  166;  Grunov. 
pp.  7,  8,  9,  16,  Hudson):  indeed  they  make  a  con- 
fusion among  all  the  riven  from  the  Danube  to  tlie 
Tanals,  which  proves  that  their  knowledge  of  tho 
N.  shore  of  the  Euxine  was  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed in  the  classical  period.  (Ukert,  Geogr.  vol. 
iiLp.  191.)  A  few  minor  particulara  may  be  found 
in  the  following  writere  (Mareian.  Herac.  p.  55; 
Priscian.  Perieg.  304,  558;  Avion.  Deacripi.  Orb. 
721).  Respecting  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  people  Borystheoeitae,  see  Olbia.       [P.  S.] 

BOSARA  (B«i<rapa),  a  town  of  the  Sachalitae 
(Ptol.  vi.  7),  at  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Didymi  Montea.  [See  Basa.]  Forster  finds  it  in 
Masora^  a  little  to  tiie  south  (rf'Kas-el-Uad.  (^ro^ia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  182.)  [G.W.] 

BO'SPORUS  CIMMERIUS  (B<{<nropos  Kiam*^- 
piOT,  Herod,  iv.  12, 100;  Kifi/u«piic<(s,  Strab.;  Polyb.: 
SbraU  of  Yeni  Kale)^  the  narrow  passage  connecting 
the  Palus  Maeotis  with  the  Euxine.  The  Cimme- 
rians, to  whom  it  owes  its  name  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309, 
xL  p.  494),  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  immersed  in  dark- 
ness, and  unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  This 
people,  belonging  partly  to  legend,  and  partly  to  his- 
tory, seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  (Crtmea),  and  of  the  territory 
between  that  peninsula  and  the  river  Tyras  (^Dnies- 
ter)j  when  the  Greeks  settled  on  these  coasts  in  the 
7th  century  b.  c.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece^  voL  iiL 
p.  313.) 

The  length  of  the  strait  was  estinmted  at  60 
stadia  (Polyb.  iv.  39),  and  its  breadth  varied  from 
30  (Polyb.  I.  c.)  to  70  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  310.) 
An  inscription  discovered  on  a  marble  column  states 
*^  that  in  the  year  1068,  Prince  Gleb  measured  the 
sea  on  the  ice,  and  that  the  distance  from  Tmuiara- 
oafi(  TcanagC)  to  Kertach  was  9,384  fitthoms.  (Jones, 
Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
channel  is  lined  with  sand-banks,  and  is  sliallow,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Pdybius,  and  as  it  may  always 
be  expected  to  remain,  from  the  crookedness  of  the 
passage,  which  prevents  the  fair  mah  of  the  stream 
from  the  N.,  and  favours  the  sccumulation  of  de- 
posit.   But  the  soundings  deepen  as  the  passage 
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opens  into  tbe  Enzioe.    (Jomn.  Gtog,  Soe.  toL  i 
p.  106.) 

Panticaptenm  or  Bosporus,  the  metropolu^  a  Ifi- 
lesian  colony,  was  sitnated  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
strait,  where  the  breadth  of  the  channel  was  aboat 
8  miles.  (Strab.  pi  309.)  [PAHncAPAKVif.] 
From  Panticapaeom  the  terxitoiy  eKtended,  on  a  low 
krel  line  of  coast  well  known  to  the  Athenian  msr- 
chants,  for  a  distance  of  530  stadia  (Stnb.  L  c),  or 
700  stadia  (Arrian,  Peripl  Mar,  Etix,)  to  Theo- 
dosia,  also  a  ICIesian  colony.  .  [Theodosia.] 
The  difference  of  distance  maj  be  accounted  for  bj 
the  lower  estimate  being  probably  inland  distance; 
the  other,  the  winding  drcnit  of  the  coast  Between 
these  two  ports  lay  the  following  towns  from  N.  to 
8.:  DiA  (Plin.  iv.  24;  Steph.  B.  pkces  it  on  the 
Phaitts  s.  V.  TyreeUUa  f  of  Ptolemy,  iii.  6);  Nym- 
riiAEUM  (livft^mMtf.  PtoL  L  c;  Strab.  p.  309 ;  Plin. 
/.  c. ;  Anon.  Peripl.  Mar.  Eux.\  of  which  there  are 
ruins  (Jones,  7Vare2r,  toI.  ii.  p.  214) ;  AcRA('Aicpa, 
Strab.  zi.  p.  494;  Anon.  Peripl.'^  Plin.  L  c ;  Hiero- 
clcs);  Cttaka  or  Cttab  (K^om,  Steph.;  K^oi, 
Anon.  Peripl. ;  Plin.  /.  e.) ;  Cazeca  (lU(«ira, 
Arrian,  Peripl\  280  stadia  from  Theodosia.  To 
the  N.  of  Panticapaeum  lay,  at  a  distance  of  20 
stadia  (Stnb.  p.  310),  Mtrxecium  (Mvp/x^tor, 
Strab.  Ic,  p.  494 ;  Mel.  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  /.  c),  and,  at 
doable  that  distance,  Partrekium  (JlafBivtov^ 
Strab.  t  c).  Besides  the  territory  already  de- 
scribed, the  kings  of  the  Bospoms  had  possessions 
pa  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Their  cities  com- 
mencing with  the  N.  are  Cimmericux  (Kififupt- 
k6v^  Strab.  p.  494),  fbrmerly  called  Cbrbkrioit 
(Plin.  vi.  6  :  Temriik  f) ;  Patraeus  (nor^ac^f , 
Strab.  L  e.) ;  Cepi  Milesiorum  (K^oi,  K^oi, 
Strab.  U  c. ;  Anon.  Peripl ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  19.  §  5 : 
Sienna),  where  was'  the  monnment  of  the  Queen 
Comosanja;  and  Phakaooria  (Tmuitardkan  or 
Taman),     [PHAifAOORiA.'] 

The  political  limits  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
raried  considerably.  In  its  palmiest  days  the  terri- 
tory extended  as  fiur  N.  as  the  Tanais  ^Stri^.  p. 
495),  while  to  the  W.  it  was  bonnded  on  the  inland 
side  by  the  mountains  of  Theodosia.  This  fertile 
bat  narrow  region  was  the  granary  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  which  drew  annnally  from  it  a 
supply  of  400,000  medimni  of  com. 

Panticapaeom  was  the  capital  of  a  Greek  kingdom 
which  existed  for  sereral  centuries.  The  succession 
of  its  kings,  extending  for  sereral  centuries  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  yeiy  obscure 
were  it  not  for  certain  passages  in  Strabo,  Diodoros 
Siculus,  Ludan,  Polyaenus,  and  Constantino  Por- 
phyrogeneta,  with  the  coins  and  inscriptions  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate 
the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  as  full  in- 
formation is  under  most  of  the  heads  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography,  The  list  has  been  drawn 
up  mainly  from  the  article  in  JErtch  and  Grvher*i 
EncyclopSdiej  compared  with  Eckhel,  Tol.  iiL  p. 
306,  and  Clinton,  FatH  Hell  vol.  ii.  App.  13 ;  see 
also  Mim,  d«  VAead,  det  Inter,  vol.  vi.  p.  549; 
Raoal  Bochette,  AntiguiUt  Orecquet  du  Bosphore 
Cwntnerttn, 


First  Dynasty. 

Archaoanactidae 

Spartacus  (on  coins  Spartocus)  - 

Seleacos  ... 


B.C. 

502—480. 
480-438. 
431—427. 


•  « 


*  AnImUrval 


Satyms 
Leuoon 
Spartacus  11.^  - 


^20  Fe 

B.C. 

-    407 — 393. 


Satyms  n.      ...  3ia 

Prytenis  ...    310 — 309. 

Enmeliia  ... 

Spartaens  IIL  - 
Heretheoopiesof  Diodoros  desert  OS.  ThelbUowing 
names  have  been  made  out  from  Locian  and  Pdyae- 
nns  m  the  interval  between  ^tartacot  HL  and 
Mithridates,  to  whom  the  krt  Paiyades  BaTtmh- 
dered  his  kizigdoni. 
Leocanor,    trcacheroady   moxdered.      (Ludan, 

Toxar.  50.) 
Enhiotas,  basterd  hrather  of  Leocan 

Toxar.  51.) 
Satyrus  IIL    (Polyaemis,  viiL  55.) 
Gofgippos.    (PolyaenoB,  Le) 
Spartacus  IV. 
Paiysades  IL,  who  gave  up  the  crown  to  IGthri- 

dates. 
Hithridates  VL,  king  of  PontosL 
Machares,  regoit  of  the   Bosporus   mider  his 
fother  for  14  yean. 


Phamaces  IL      - 
Asander- 
Scrlbonius,  nsniper 
Polemon  L  -  . 

Pythodoris  -  .  ....    — 

Bhescoporis  1,  and  his  brother  Cotys. 
Sauromates  L,  his  wifo  Gepaepiris,  contem.  with 
Tiberius. 


B.C. 

-  63 — 48. 
.  4S — 14. 

-  14—18. 

-  13—12. 


Polemon  II. 
Mithridates  IL     - 
Cotys 


A.D. 

-  38—42. 

-  42 — 49. 


-       •     .     49—^. 

Rheecnporis,  contem.  with  Domitian. 

Sauromates  II.,  contem.  with  Tnyan. 

Cotys  IL,  died  A.  d.  132. 

Bhaemetaloes       ...  132 — 164. 

Eupator  ...  1^4 

Sauromates  m. 

Bhescoporis  IIL 

Cotys  III.,  contem.  with  Cancalla  and  Sevems. 


-  235—239. 

-  235—269. 

-  276. 


Ininthemems     - 
Bhescuporis  IV. 
Sauromates  IV.  (V.) 
Teuanes  reigned  2  or  3  years. 

Thothorses  reigned  25  years,  ootem.  with  Dio- 
cletian. 

Sauromates  V.  (VI.)       -  .  302 — 305. 

[Rhadameadis  or  Rhadampsis]  -311 — 319. 

Sauromates  VL  (VII.)    -  .  306 — 32a 

Bhescuporis  V.  -            -  .  320 344. 

Sauromates  VU.  (yUL) 

PE.  B.  Xl 
BCSPORUS  THRA'CIUS  (BAnropot  e^r: 
Eth,  Bodir^iof ,  BoawopU,  Bompioi^^r,  Boovofih 
w6Sf  Steph.  B. :  Adj.  Bosporanus,  Bosporeus,  Bospori- 
cus,  Bosporins),  the  strait  which  unites  the  watefs 
of  the  Eaxine  wad  the  Propontis. 

I.  The  Name.  —  According  to  legend,  it  was  here 
that  the  cow  lo  made  her  passage  firom  one  continent 
to  the  other,  and  hence  the  name,  celebrated  alike  in 
the  fiibles  and  the  histoiy  of  antiquity.    (ApoUod. 


BOSPORUS  THRACIUS. 

B.  1.  §  2.)  Before  this  it  hid  been  calkd  XlSpos 
Bp4tttos*  (Apollod.  L  c.)  AfierwanilB  the  xuitiTes 
gave  it  the  name  of  Mfj<ru>y  Bdairopof.  (Dionja.  ap, 
Sirab.  xiL  p.  566.)  Finallj  the  epithet  Bp^irtof 
came  into  use.  (Stiab.  I  c. ;  Herod.  It.  83 ;  Eostath. 
ad  IHongi.  Ptrkg.  140.)  SometimeB  "th  <n6^  twi 
n6rrov.  (Xeno]^;  Strah.;  Polyb.)  So  also  the 
Latin  writen  Oa  Ponticom  (Tac  ^«mw  ii.  54),  Qs 
Ponti  (Cic  Vtrr,  u.  4,  58),  and  Ostiimi  Ponti  (Gic. 
7Wc.  L  20>  Pomponins  Mela  (L  19.  ^  5)  calla  it 
'^canalis,"  and  divides  it  into  tlie  strait  "faaces" 
and  the  mouth  ''oe."  Its  modern  name  is  the 
Chaeimel  of  CanHantmopie,  in  Tnxkish  Bcgkat. 

IL  PksmcalFeaiurts.  ~  The  origin  of  the  Thra- 
dan  Bosporus   has   attracted  attention  from    the 
earliest  times;  among  the  andcnts  the  commonly 
receiTed  opinion  was,  that  the  Eoxine  had  been 
originallj  sepaiatod  from  the  Moditemnean,  and 
that  this  cbumel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont,, 
had  been  made  bj  some  ^noient  efiort  of  nature^  or 
by-  tiie  so-called  deluge  of  DeacalioiL    (Died.  v.  47 ; 
Plin.  tL  L  ;  camp.  Arist.  Meteoroiog.  L  14,  24.) 
The  gedogical  appearances,  which  imply  yolcanio 
action,  confirm  this  cnxrent  tradition.    CUurke  (7*ni- 
veUj  vol.  iL)  and  Androesy  (  Vogage  h  VEmbouckure 
de  2a  Mer  J^oire,  o«  Esatd  sur  It  Batj^ore)  have 
noticed  the  igneoos  character  of  the  ro^  on  either 
side  of  ihi    channel.     Strickland  {Gtol.  Trmu. 
Sod  series,  toL  v.  p.  386),  in  his  paper  on  the  geo- 
logy of  this  district,  states  that  these  pyrogenoos 
rodcs,  consisting  of  trachyte  and  terachytic  conglome- 
rate,  protrude  through  beds  of  slate  and  limestone, 
which,  from  the  fossils  they  contain,  he  assigns  to 
tile  Silnrian  system.    The  pravailing  colour  of  these 
rocks  is  greenish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Cyanese  to  the  weather- 
beaten  rocks  of  the  Symplegades.    (Daubeny,  Vol- 
cooos,  p.  335.)     This  channel  forms,  in  its  windings, 
a  chain  of  seven  lakes.    According  to  the  hw  of  all 
estuaries,  these  seven  windings  are  indicated  by  seven 
pramontorieB,  fonning  as  many  corresponding  bays 
on  the  opposite  coast;  the  projectknis  on  the  one 
shora  beiqg  similar  to  the  indentations  on  the  other. 
Sevoi  cureDts,  in  diiferent  directions,  follow  the 
windings  of  the  coast.    Each  has  a  counter  current, 
and  the  water,  driven  with  violence  into  the  separate 
bays,  flows  npwaxd  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the 
other  half  of  the  channel.    This  phenomenon  has 
been  noticed  by  Polybins  (iv.  43);  he  describes  '<  the 
cuncnt  as  fimt  striking  against  the  promontory  of 
Hennaeum.    Fram  th^ce  it  is  deflected  and  forced 
against  the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  thence  in  like 
manner  back  again  to  that  of  Europe,  at  the  Hes- 
tiaeaa  promontory,  and  from  thence  to  Bous,  and 
finally  to  the  point  of  Byzantium.    At  this  point,  a 
amall  part  of  the  stream  ehten  tlie  Horn  or  Port, 
while  the  rest  or  greater  part  flows  away  towards 
Cludcedon."    Bennel  {Cvmp,  Geog,  vol.  ii.  p.  404), 
in  his  discussion  upon  the  harbour  current  of  Con 
stantinople,  remarks  that  it  is  probable  Pdybius  was 
not  altogether  accurate  in  his  description  of  the  in- 
dmted  motions  of  the  stream,  or  where  he  says  that 
the  <mtcr  corrent  flows  toward  Chalcedon.      The 
stream  &  a  crooked  passage  is  not  (as  Polybius 
supposes)  bandied  about  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  is  nther  thrown  off  from  one  bay  to  the  bay  on 
the  opposite  side,  by  the  agency  of  the  intermediate 
point 

Herodotus  (iv.  85)  makes  the  length  of  the  Bos- 

pcnu  to  be  120  stadia,  but  does  not  state  where  it 

or  ends.    Polybius  (iv.  39)  SBsigiis  to  it  the 
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same  length;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
computation,  the  measurement  b^dng  made  from  the 
New  Castles  to  as  fv  as  the  town  of  Clialcedon. 
(Milman's  Gibbon,  vol  iii.  p.  5 ;  comp.  Menippus, 
op.  Steph,  B.  s,  «.  Xu?uc^tf.)  The  real  length 
appean  to  be  about  17  miles.  The  breadth  is  va< 
rionsly  estimated  by  diflerent  writers.  Strabo  (iL 
p.  125;  comp.  vii.  p^ 319)  seems  to  say  the  narrow- 
est part  IS  4  stadia  broad,  and  Herodotus  (/.  c ) 
makes  the  width  the  same  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Euxine.  But  Polybius  (iv.  43)  says  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  the  Hermacan  promontory,  somewhere 
midway  between  the  two  extremities,  and  computes 
the  breadth  at  not  less  than  5  stadia.  Pliny  (iv. 
24)  says  that  at  the  spot  where  Dareius  joined  the 
bridge  the  distance  was  500  paces.  Chesney  {Ex- 
ped.  EupknU.  vol  I  p.  326)  makes  out  the  width 
at  the  narrowest  point,  between  RumiK-BuiSr  and 
AnaddU-Hudrf  to  be  about  600  yards.  Further 
onwards  the  channel  varies  in  breadth,  from  600  or 
700  yards  to  about  1000  yards,  and  at  tlie  gate  of 
the  Seraglio  it  extends  as  far  as  1640  yards.  The 
two  great  continents,  though  so  slightly  removed 
from  one  another,  are  not,  it  seems,  as  Pliny  (vi.  1) 
states,  quite  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice, 
nor  can  the  singing  of  the  birds  on  one  coast,  nor 
the  barking  of  dugs  on  the  other,  be  heard.  With 
regard  to  the  well-known  theory  of  Polybius  as  to 
the  choking  up  of  the  Black  Sea  (Euxeinus),  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  soundings  which  have  been 
made  in  this  strait  show  a  great  depth  of  water. 
(Joum,  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

III.  History  and  A  ntiquities.  —  The  pressing  for  • 
ward  by  the  Hellenic  race  towards  the  east  about 
twelve  centuries  before  our  aera,  when  r^;arded  as 
an  historical  event,  is  called  the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis.  According  to  Humboldt 
(Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Eng.  trans.),  the  actual 
reality,  which  in  this  narration  is  cloUied  in  a  my- 
thical garb,  or  mingled  with  ideal  features  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  narraton  gave  birth,  was  the  ful- 
filment of  a  national  desire  to  open  the  uihospitable 
Euxine.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  places  of  the  two  opposite  coasts  bear 
evidence  to  their  supposed  connection  with  this  period 
of  Grecian  adventure,  while  the  crowd  of  temples  and 
votive  altera  which  were  scattered  in  such  lavish 
profusion  upon  the  richly  wooded  banks  of  the  strait 
disphyed  the  enterprise  or  the  foara  of  the  later 
marinen  who  ventured  on  the  traces  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  Bosporus  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  the  author  of  an  ii^d- 
irXovs  Boair6pov^  about  A.  D.  190  (Hudson,  Geog. 
Ifmor,  vol.  iii.),  and  by  P.  Gyllius,  a  French  tra- 
veller of  the  16th  centuiy  (Gronovii  Thesaurut^ 
voL  vi.  p.  3086),  Toumefort  ( Voyage  au  Levant^ 
Lettre  XV.),  and  Von  Hammer  {CoMlantiinopel  wid 
die  Botportui), 

A.  The  European  CoatL 

1.  AiAKTEioN  (^Ftmduklu),  an  altar  erected  to 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  and  the  temple  of  Ptolemaens 
Philadelphus,  to  whom  the  Byzantines  paid  divine 
honours.     (Dionys.  B.) 

2.  TETRATit%fauLsms(^Beschikta9che  at  Cradle 
SUme)j  a  rock  disttnguiahed  for  its  form;  the  road- 
stead near  this  rock  was  formerly  called  Pentecori- 
coir,  or  Anchorage  of  the  Fifty-oared  Ships.  Not 
for  from  this  was  the  JABoiauK,  caDed  by  the  later 
Greeks  Diplokion ,  or  double  column,  and  the  laurel 

grove.    (Comp.  St^.  B.  s. «.  Ad^n;-) 
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3.  Abchlas  (^Ortahoi), 

4.  AiTAPLUs  (^KunOtdumM)  m  Vicus  Mi- 
chaelicus,  from  the  cel^nted  draich  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  which  Ckxutantane  the  Great  erected 
(Sozomen,  H.  E.  ii.  3),  and  Jnstinian  renewed  with 
80  much  niagnificence.  (Prooop.  Aedif,  i.  8.)  In 
the  5th  century  this  place  was  remarkable  for  the 
Stylites  or  Pilbtf  Saints.    (Cedrenns,  p.  340.) 

5.  HBarriAs  {Amaudkai)^  the  point  of  the  rocky 
proinontory  whidi  here  shnts  in  the  Baepoms  within 
its  narrowest  breadth,  and  therefbn  produces  the 
greatest  current  in  the  channel  (ji^ya  ^cvfta,  Polyb. 
/.  c).  Here  stood  the  church  of  S.  Theodora,  in 
which,  under  Alexins,  the  sod  of  Manuel  Comnenus, 
the  consinracy  against  the  Protoeebast  was  com- 
menced.    (Le  Beau,  Bas  Empirt,  Tol.  zvi.  p.  314.) 

6.  Chelae  (^Bebek),  a  bay  on  which  was  a  temple 
to  Artemis  Dictynna. 

7.  PBOMOMTORIUa(HEBMAKUll(i2um^i^^i«ir), 

the  promontory  at  the  foot  of  which  Mandrocles  built 
the  bridge  of  Daretus,  though  its  site  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  a  straight  line  between  RkmiU-Hiaar 
and  AnadoU-Hudr^  but  a  little  higher  up,  where 
the  sea  is  more  tranquil  On  this  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  oild  castUt  which,  under  the  Greek 
empire,  were  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the  tie* 
mendous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion  (Gibbon, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  6),  and  were  destroyed  and  strengthened 
by  Mohammed  II.  before  the  si^  of  Constantinople. 

8.  PoRTUs  MuLiERUM  (^BaUaUmon,  Plin.  iv.  12; 
oomp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  TwaiKowikis), 

9.  Sinus  Lasthekes  or  Leosthekes  (Stenia, 
Steph.  B.  I.  c).  The  reading  in  Pliny  (/.  c.)  should 
be  Leosthenes,  instead  of  Casthenes,  called  by  the 
later  Byzantines  Sosthenes  (Niceph.  p.  85;  comp. 
Epigram  by  Leont.  SchoL  AfUhol  PloMuL  284),  the 
frirest,  largest,  and  most  remarkable  harbour  of  tlie 
whole  Bospoms. 

10.  Cautes  Bacchiae  (JemX»t),  so  called  be- 
caose  the  currents,  dancing  like  Bacchanals,  beat 
against  the  shore. 

11.  Pharmacia  (^Therapia)j  derived  its  name 
from  the  poison  which  Medea  threw  upon  the  coast 
The  euphemism  of  later  ages  has  converted  the 
poison  into  health. 

12.  Claves  Pokti  (^KefeUhot),  the  key  of  the 
Euxinc,  as  here  the  first  view  of  the  open  sea  is  ob- 
tained. 

13.  Sinus  Profundus  (Bo^HmcoXito}  :  Bvjuk- 
dercK). 

14.  SofAS  (Jfefot&tiomf). 

15.  ScLETRiNAS  (Sorilyaw). 

16.  Serapeion  (^RufnUi-hawdk,  Polyb.  iv.  39). 
Strabo  (viL  p.  319)  calls  it  the  temple  of  the  By- 
zantines, and  the  one  on  the  opposite  shore  the  temple 
of  the  Chalcedonians.  The  Genoese  castles,  which 
defended  the  Strut  «nd  levied  the  toll  of  the  Bospo- 
rus in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  sita- 
atcd  on  the  summits  of  two  opposite  hills. 

17.  Gypopolis  {JCaribd8che)j  the  mass  of  rock 
which  closes  the  harbour  of  BujtMiman  (Portub 
Ephesiorum). 

18.  Cyaneax  Ivsulae  (Kuoycoi,  Herod,  iv.  85, 
89;  Diod.  v.  47,  zi.  3;  Strab.  i.  p.  21 ;  Dem.  de 
Fei$.  Leg.  p.  429 ;  SvM'X^yoScf,  Enrip.  Med,  2, 
1263;  Jphig,  in  Tawr.  241;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  22; 
nAoryfCTof,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  860,  939 ;  oomp.  Plin. 
vi.  12),  the  islands  which  lie  off  the  month  of  the 
channel.  Stnibo  (p.  319)  correctly  describes  their 
nnmber  and  situation;  he  calls  them  *'two  little 
islcsi  one  upon  the  European,  and  the  other  on  the 
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Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  separated  Iran  each  other 
by  20  stadia."  The  more  ancient  accountai  repr»- 
senting  them  as  sometimes  separated,  and  at  other 
times  joined  together,  were  explained  by  Toumefoct, 
who  observed  that  each  of  them  consists  o£  one 
craggy  island,  but  that  when  the  sea  is  disturbed  the 
water  covers  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent paints  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  They 
are,  in  fiict,  eadi  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  kind  of 
isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  when  this  is  inun- 
dated, which  always  happens  in  stonny  weather. 
Upon  the  one  on  tlie  European  side  are  the  remains 
of  the  altar  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  Apolla 
(CUurke,  TraveU,  voL  il  p.  431.) 

B.  The  Atkitic  Coast 

1.  Anctbaeuu  Proh.  (Jum-fnarMn). 

2.  CoRACiUM  Prom.  (^FU-bmtmy. 

3.  Panteichion  or  Mancipiuk. 

4.  EsTiAE  (Plin.  T.  43). 

5.  HiERON  {AnadoU-hawaJsyy  the  **  sacred  open- 
ing "  at  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  ofiered  sacrifice 
to  the  twelve  gods.  (Poiyb.  iv.  43.)  Here  was  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Uiius  (Arrian,  PeripL  ad  fin.),  or 
temple  of  the  Chalcedomans.  (Strab.  p.  319.)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  from  this  temple  that 
Dareius  surveyed  the  Enzine.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  But 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Uerodotn&'s  statement 
with  the  common  notion  of  the  ntuation  of  the 
temple,  it  may  be  inferred  that  thb  took  jdace  soroc- 
whero  at  the  month  of  the  strait,  as,  firam  its  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  the  whole  district  went  under  this 
general  title.  This  spot,  as  the  place  fer  levying 
duties  on  the  vessels  sidling  in  and  out  of  the  Enxine, 
was  wrested  from  the  Byzantuies  by  Pruaias,  who 
carried  away  all  the  materials.  On  making  peace, 
he  was  obliged  to  restore  them.  (Pdyb.  iv.  50 — 52.) 
Near  this  place,  on  a  part  of  the  shore  which  Pro- 
copins  (Aedif.  L  9)  nils  Mochadidm,  Jnstinian 
dedicated  a  church  to  the  archangel  Michael;  the 
guardianship  of  the  strait  being  conagned  to  the 
leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

6.  Arotronivm  Prom.,  with  a  Nosocomioro  or 
hospital  built  by  Justinian.     (Procop.  L  c.) 

7.  The  Couch  (KAlny)  op  Heraclxs  (Juseha 
TagK)y  or  mountain  of  Joshua,  because,  according  to 
Moslem  belief,  Joshua  is  biuried  here. —  Gianft 
Motmtam. 

8.  Sinus  Axycvs  (Beghos)^  with  the  spot  named 
Acf^rq  M€uwft4nif  firom  the  laurel  which  caused 
insanity  in  those  that  wore  the  branches.  Sitiiated 
80  stadia  from  Byzantium,  and  40  from  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Urios  (Arrian,  PeripL)^  formeriy  femous  for 
the  sword-fish,  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  Bosporus. 

9.  Nioopous  (Plm.  v.  43 ;  comp.  Steph.  B. «.  r.). 

10.  Echaea  wtpi^^Vj  or  **  stream-girt  **  (K<m- 
dai). 

11.  Protos  and  Deuteros  Discus  (yot(w<nu 
"AfCfMu :  KvUle-hagdachesai)^  or  blufis  against  which 
the  waters  beat.  At  this  part  of  the  coast,  called 
by  Procopius  (Aed^f.  i.  8)  Bp^x^S  ^^  >n  evlier 
times,  np<tox^(|  from  its  jutting  out,  Jnstinian 
built  the  church  to  the  ai^hangd  Mirh*>fl  which 
fiuied  the  one  on  the  European  coast. 

12.  ChRtsopous.  [Chrysopous.]    [E.B.J>] 
BOSTRA (ra  BScrpa,  ii  h6frrpa:  O.T.  Bozrah, 

properly  Botzrah;  LXX.  Doir^ :  Eth.  BoffTfnfpih 
Bocrrpeubt,  Steph.  B. :  Buerahj  Botgrak,  Botara,  Ku.), 
a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a 
Httle  more  than  1^  S.  of  Damascus.    It  kv  in  the 
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Sw  |nrt  of  ihe  district  of  Aiinnitis,  the  modem  JTootf- 
ran,  of  which  it  wms  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
(AboUeda),  and  is  still  ooe  of  its  chief  cities. 

Brapecting  its  earliest  history,  doubts  have  been 
thrown  npon  the  identity  of  the  Batrah  of  the  0.  T. 
with  the  Bostra  of  writers  under  the  Roman  empire, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  a  principal 
city  of  the  Edomites,  whose  territory,  it  is  ui^ged, 
lay  too  fiir  S.  to  include  the  site  of  Bostra  0m. 
zxxtL  33;  la.  xzziv.  6,  bdii.  1 ;  Jer.  zlix.  13,  22; 
Amotf  i.  12),  while,  in  one  passage  (Jer.  zlyiii.  24), 
aBosrah  of  the  Moabites  is  mentioned;  and  hence, 
by  a  well-known  expedient  of  hasty  criticism,  it  has 
been  infiarred  that  there  were  two  Bozrahs,  the  one 
belooging  to  Edom,  and  the  other  to  Moab;  tiie  latter 
corresponding  to  Bostra  in  Auruiitis,  and  the  former 
occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  AisMyro,  in  the 
mountains  of  Idumea.  But,  as  the  notices  of  Bo£- 
Tah  in  the  0.  T.  haye  all  the  appearance  of  referring 
to  some  one  well-known  place,  and  as  the  extent  of 
the  territories  of  the  border  peoples  yaried  greatly  at 
diflerent  times,  it  is  at  least  equally  pn>UU>le  that 
the  possessions  of  Edom  extended  as  fiir  as  Bostra, 
mnd  that,  firom  being  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites, 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  latter  when  Jeremiah  wrote. 
The  notice  of  Bossora  (BSa-aopa)  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  ( 1  Mace.  ▼.  26)  confirms  this  view.  (Cal- 
met,  ad  Jer.  xlix.  13;  Von  Raumer,  Palast  p.  165, 
and  in  Berghaus's  ^fwioZen,  1830,  p.  564;  Winer, 
BibL  Retdworterbuch,  a.v.\  Kitto,  Pid.  Bibl  n.  on 
Jer.  xlix.  13.) 

Cicero  mentions  an  independent  chieftain  of  Bostra 
(^Bostreamm:  aJ  Q.  /*.  iL  12).  The  city  was  beau- 
tified by  Trajan,  who  made  it  the  capitid  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Arabia,  an  erent  (wmmemorated  by 
the  inscription  NEA  TPAIANH  BOCTPA  on  its 
coins,  and  also  by  a  local  era,  which  dated  from  A.  d. 
105.  (CAron.  PaKh.  p.  253,  ed.  Paris,  p.  472,  ed. 
Bonn;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  toL  iii.  p.  500,  et 
eeq. :  John  Malala  erroneously  ascribes  its  eleyation 
to  Augustus,  instead  of  Trajan,  Chron.  ix.  p.  233, 
ad.  Bonn.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it  was  made 
a  oolcHiy,   and  its  coins  bear  the  epigraph  not  a. 

TRAJAITA     ALEXAin>RlAKA    COL.   BOSTRA.       (Da- 

masc  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  272;  Eckhel,  I  c.)  The  em- 
peror Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  the  dty,  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  Metropolis.  (Amm.  Marc  xir. 
8;  Eckhel,  p.  502  )  It  is  described  at  this  period 
as  a  great,  populous,  and  well  fortified  dty  (Amm. 
Marc.  /.  c),  lying  24  M.  P.  north-east  of  Adraa 
(Ec^ft),  and  four  days*  journey  S.  of  Damascus. 
(Euseb.  Onom.;  Hierod.;  NoL  Imp.  Or.')  Ptolemy 
mentions  it,  among  the  dties  of  Arabia  Petraea,  with 
the  surname  of  Aeyiuv^  in  allusion  to  the  Legio  III. 
Cyrenaica,  whose  head-quarters  were  fixed  here  by 
Trajan.  It  is  one  of  his  points  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observation,  having  14|  hours  in  its  longest 
day  and  being  distant  about  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
E.  of  Alexandria.  (PtoL  v.  17.  §  7,  viil.  20.  §  21.) 
Ecdesiastically,  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance; being  tiie  seat,  first  of  a  bishopric,  and 
afterwards  of  an  archbisho|»ic,  mling  over  twen^ 
bishoprics,  and  forming  apparently  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Ncstorians.  {AcL  ConcU.  Nic.  Ephet.  Chal- 
ced.  ^) 

Its  coins  range  from  the  Antoninea  to  Caracalla. 
Several  of  them  bear  emblems  referring  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Syrian  Dionysus,  under  the  name  of  Du- 
sares,  a  foct  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
reference  to  the  vineyards  of  Bozrah  in  the  magnifi- 
cent prophecy  of  Isiuah  (Ixiii.  1 — 3).   Some  scholars 
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even  derive  its  name  from  its  vineyards.  The  verbal 
root  hoUar  signifies  to  cut  off,  and  hence,  on  the  ooe 
hand,  to  gather  the  vintage^  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  make  inaecessibU;  and  hence  some  make  Boterah 
a  place  o/vweyardt^  others  an  iaaeceniUe /ortreM, 
(Eckhel,  p.  502 ;  Gesenius,  Lexieonf  a.  o.) 

The  important  ruins  of  the  dty  are  described  by 
Burckhardt  (TVoreb,  p.  226)  and  Robinson  {BihL 
Besearchea,  vol.  iii.  p.  125).  The  desolation  of  thb 
great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
Arabs,  was  called  "  the  market-place  of  Syria,  InJc, 
and  the  Hejaz,"  fuimshes  a  strilunff  commentary  on 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13).         [P.  S.] 

BOSTRE'KUS  (Bwrrfntp6s:  Nahr  d-Atdy),  the 
**  graceful "  river  npon  whose  waters  Sidon  was 
situated.  (Dionys.  Per.  913.)  The  stream  rises 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  NE.  of  Dtotr-ef-JTamr  and  Bted- 
<£&t,  from  foontains  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond  the 
village  of  EUBAr&k  ;  it  is  at  first  a  wild  torrent, 
and  its  course  nearly  south-west  (Bnrkhardt, 
Syria,  p.  206;  Robinson,  Travelaj  vol.  iii.  p.  429; 
Chesney, Exped.  EuphraL  voL  i.  p. 467.)   [E. B.  J.] 

BOTERDUM,  a  place  near  BUbilis,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  only  mentioned  by  Maitial  (xiL  18. 
10—12):  — 

*'  Hie  ^gri  oolimuB  labore  duld 
Boterdum  Plateamque:  Gdtiberis 
Haec  sunt  nomina  crassiora  terris."   [P.  S.] 

BOTIAEIUM  (Boriiciov,  Steph.  a.  v.:  Eth.  Bo- 
rcac^f),  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  on  a  lake  Attaea,  which 
produces  salt.  As  the  laka  is  in  Phrygia,  and  a  salt 
lake,  it  is  possible  that  this  Attaea  may  be  Strabo's 
Tattaea.  [O.L.] 

BOTRTS  (BSrpvs;  Botrys,  Botrus,  Pent.  Tab.: 
BorrpdSf  Theophan.  Ckronogr.  p.  193:  Eth, 
Borfnnitf6t,  Steph.  B. ;  Hierocles;  Pfin.  r.  20; 
Pomp.  Mek  L  12.  §  3:  Bdtrun),  a  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia, upon  the  coast,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Byblns 
(Tab.  Pent),  and  a  fortress  of  the  robber  tribes  of 
Mt  Libanos  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755),  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Menanier,  as  quoted  by 
Josephus  (^Antiq.  viii.  3.  S  2),  founded  by  Ithobal, 
king  of  T^re.  It  was  ts^ken  with  other  dties  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  his  Phoenician  campaign. 
(Polyb.  V.  68.)  Bdtnffi  is  a  small  town, with  a  port 
and  300  or  400  houses,  chiefly  bdongii^  to  Ma- 
ronites,  with  a  few  which  are  occupied  by  Greeks 
and  Turks.  (Chesney,  Exped,  Euphrat.  vol.  L 
p.  454.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOTTIAEA.     [Hacsdonia.] 

BOVIA'NUM  (Botoyi^y,  or  BoulSayor.*  Eih.  Bo- 
vianensis:  Bojano),  a  city  of  Samnium,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  country,  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  Tifemus,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains.    We  leam  from  Livy  (ix.  31)  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pentri,  and  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  city.    Hence  it  plays  no 
unimportant  part  during  the  wan  of  the  Romans 
with   the  Samnites,  es^dally  the  second,  during 
which  the  scene  of  the  contest  lay  prindpally  m  the 
conntry  of  the  Pentrians.     It  was  first  bedded,  but 
without  success,  by  the  Rooum  consuls  M.  Poetelius 
and  C.  Sulpicius  in  b.  c.  314 ;  but  three  years  after- 
wards was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcns,  when  a 
greater  booty  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  than 
from  any  other  Samnite  dty.  (liv.  ix.  28, 31.)  The 
Romans,  however,  did  not  retain  possesdon  of  it :  and 
though  it  was  again  taken  l^*  thdr  armies  in  b.  c. 
305,  they  appear  to  have  evacuated  it  shortly  after- 
wards :  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Sam- 
nite War,  B.  c.  298,  it  was  a  third  tune  taken  by 
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tlBeoaiisidCii.Fii]Tiu&  (LiT.ix.44,z.l2;  Kiebnhr, 
▼oL  iu.  ppi  342, 243.)  In  the  Second  Panic  War  it 
WM  more  Uun  onoe  made  the  bead-qnartefB  of  a 
Boman  annj,  as  a  point  of  importanoe  in  a  military 
view  (Lir,  zxr.  13),  and  during  the  great  Social 
War  it  again  aasnmed  a  poatkn  of  the  highest  rank, 
being  made  for  a  time,  after  the  fidl  of  CkMrfiniom, 
the  capital  of  the  ooofedcnteB  and  the  seat  of  their 
general  ooondL  (Appian,  J9.  C.  L  51.)  It  was, 
however,  taken  hj  SuUa  bj  a  aadden  aasaalt;  bat 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Music  general  Pom- 
paedios  Silo,  befora  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  the 
scene  of  his  latest  triomph.  (App.  U  e.\  Jnl.  Obseq. 
116.)  In  the  devastation  of  Sauuiimn  which  fol- 
lowed, Bovianom  follj  shared,  and  Stnbo  speaks  of 
it  as  in  his  day  almost  entirely  depopulated  (v.  p.  250). 
We  learn,  howerer,  that  a  military  colooy  was  esta- 
blished there  by  Caesar,  and  Pliny  even  speaks  of 
two  colonies  of  the  name:  "  Colonia  Bovianom  vetos 
et  alteram  oognomine  Undecamanoram."  The  latter 
was  probably  that  established  by  Caesar:  the  epoch 
of  tiie  former  is  uncertain,  bat  it  appears  fitm  its 
name  to  have  ooeopied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nite  dty.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Cdao.  p^  231 ; 
Zampt  de  Colon,  pp.  256,  305.)  No  snbseqoent 
author  notices  this  distinctioQ:  but  the  continned 
existence  of  Bovianom  under  the  Boman  Empire  as  a 
manicipal  town,  apparently  of  some  consideratian, 
with  its  senate  (Ordo  Bovianensiom)  and  other  local 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries.  (PtoL  iii.  I.  §  67  ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  102 ;  Tab.  Pent.;  Iiiscrr.ap  BomaneUi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443.) 

The  Boman  dty  of  Boviammi,  which  appean  to 
have  been  sitoated  in  the  plain  or  low  groonds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tifernus,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  tho  9th  century:  its 
site  is  now  covered  with  manhy  allavial  soil,  in 
which  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
modern  dtj  of  Bojano  occopies  a  rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  last  off-shoots  of  the  lofty  mountain  mass  called 
Monie  MaUte^  which  completely  overshadows  it  on 
the  S.  W. :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  site 
of  tho  ancient  Samnite  dty.  Some  portions  of  its 
ancient  walls,  oan<>tracted  of  polygonal  blocks  in  a 
veiy  masdvo  style,  are  still  visible.  (Bcnnanelli, 
vol.  iL  p.  441;  Craven's  Abrtuti,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 
Mommsen,  however,  the  latest  aathor  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  topography  of  these  r^ons,  regards 
the  modem  Bojano  as  tho  site  only  of  "  Bovianom 
Undecumanorum,"  and  would  transfer  the  andent 
Samnite  dty  "  Bovianum  Vetus  "  to  a  place  called 
PietrahbondanU  near  Agnone^  about  20  miles  to  the 
N.,  where  there  certainly  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  andent  city.  (Mommsen,  Unter  ItaL  Dialecte^ 
p.  171 — 173.)  The  ezpresnon  of  Silias  Italicus 
{Soviania  lutiim,  viiL  566)  is  strikingly  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Bcjano:  the 
"  narrow  glens  and  impenetrable  thickets  "  of  the 
Monte  MaUte.    (Craven,  ^c).  [E.H.B.] 

BOVILLAE  (BotAAoi:  Eth,  BoiXXoi^r,  BoviU 
lanos),  an  andent  dty  of  Latium,  situated  <m  the 
Appian  Way  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  one 
of  the  towns  whose  foundation  is  expressly  assigned 
to  a  odony  from  Alba  Longa  {Ong»  Gtntii  Rom, 
17 ;  Comp.  Diod.  viL  ap,  £meb.  Arm.  pu  185):  and 
the  inhabitants  appear  indeed  to  have  churned  a 
apedal  relation  with  that  city,  whence  we  find  them 
assuming  in  inscriptions,  of  Imperial  date,  the  Utles 
<'Albani  Longani  Bovilleoses"  (Orel!,  /iwcr.  119, 
2252).     After  the  fall  of  Alba,  BoviUae  became  an 
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I  independent  dty,  and  was  one  of  the  thixtj  wliidb  in 
B.C.493  composed  the  Latin  f^ragnf.      (Dionys.  v. 
61,  where  we  shoald  certainly  read  BeiXAaviSr,  and 
not  BmKtum^.     Niebohr,  in  his  discossioii  of  this 
important  passage,    has  accadentaDy  omitted   the 
name.)     Hence  we  find  it  long  aftcnraids  DoUoed 
as  partaking  in  the  aacrifioes  on  the  Albnn  Meant. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  is  mentkned  both  bj  Diony- 
nos  and  Plutairh  among  the  dties  taken  by  the 
Volsdans  under  Coriolanas  (Dionys.  viiL  20;   Pint. 
Cor.  29,  where  we  shoald  read  BolAXw  far  B^AAcu): 
the  former  calls  it  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  or  n- 
siderabk  dties  of  Latiom,  but  its  name  in  not  mnain 
mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Bome  with  the  Vol- 
sdans.   Floras  indeed  speaks  of  the  Bomans  an  hnr. 
ing  celebrated  a  triumph  over  BoviUae  (L  11.  §  6), 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  or  a  rhetmcal  inac- 
curacy,   like  many  other  Latin  towns  it  aeenis  to 
have  fidlen  into  decay  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,   and    though   Sulla  established    a   mili- 
tary  colony  there  (Lib.  Cdon.   p.  231^    Cicero 
speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place, 
though  still  retaining  its  mnnidpal  privik^es.    (/Vo 
Plane.  9.) 

It  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  dose  to  BoviUae, 
that  Clodius  was  kiUed  by  IfUo,  whence    Cicero 
aUudes  to  that  event  by  the  phrase  of  **  pngnn  Bovil- 
lana"  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  21;  Cic  ad  AtL  r.  13); 
and  it  was  here  that  the  body  of  Augustus  rested  on 
its  way  to  Borne,  and  where  it  was  met  by  the 
funeral  convoy  of  Boman  knights  who  condncted  it 
from  thence  to  the  dty.    (Suet  Ang.  100.)     The 
Julian  fimiily  appears  to  have  had  prervioos  to  this 
some  peculiar  sacred  rites  or  privileges  at  BoviUae, 
probably  owing  to  their  Alban  origin:  and  nfter  this 
event,  Tiberius  erected  there  a  chapel  or  "  sacrariam  * 
of  the  Julia  gens;  and  instituted  Ciroensian  games  in 
its  honour,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated  for  some 
time.    (Tac.  ^nn.  IL  41,  zv.  23.)      Owing  to  the 
favoun  thus  bestowed  on  it,  as  weH  as  to  its  favour- 
able situation  dose  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  Bome  (whence  it  is  called 
^  suburixmae  BoviUae"  by  Propertius  and  Ovid),  it 
appears  to  have  recovered  from  its  declining  con- 
dition, and  became  under  the  Boman  cmjnre  s  tole- 
rably flourishing  mnnidpal  town.     (Propert.  iv.  1. 
33 ;  Ovid.  FoiL  in.  667;  MarUal,  iL  6.  15;  Tac. 
Sitt.  iv.  2,  46;  OreU.  Inter.  2625,  3701.)     The 
name  (oorraptly  written  *  Bobellas  *)  is  found  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Tabula:  the  period  of  its  destruction 
is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  completely  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  its  very  site  was 
forgotten.    HoUtenios  placed  it  at  a  spot  called  the 
Osteria  deUe  Fraioochie,  rather  too  near  Bome :  the 
actual  town,  as  proved  by  the  rains  lately  discovered, 
lay  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  a  cross  road  or  divertkuhmt^  which  led  to  it, 
branched  off  from  the  high  road  at  the  12th  mile- 
st<me.    The  station  given  in  the  Tabula  must  hare 
been  at  this  point,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
distance  should  be  ziL  instead  of  x.     Becent  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
Circus,  in  which  tho  games  noticed  by  Tacitus  were 
cdebrated,  and  which  are  in  unusually  good  preservs- 
tion :  also  those  of  a  small  theatre  and  the  rains  of 
an  edifice,  supposed  with  much  plausibility  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Julian  gens.    A  curious  altar  of 
very  ancient  style,  with  the  insoiption  *  VedioveT 
Patrei  GentUes  Julie!,*  confirms  the  fact  of  the  early 
connexion  of  this  gens  with  BoviUae.  (Nibby,  Din- 
tonti  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  302—312;  Gell's  Top.  of 
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Rome,  ppi  123^125;  OraH. /mot.  1287 ;  EUnsen, 
Aeneas  und die  Penatm,  voL  ii.  p.  1083.    [E. H. B.] 

BOVINDA  (Bovwipia,  Ftd.  u.2  §  8X*riTQrm 
Iidand,  the  Bogne.  [B.  O.  L.] 

BOTIUlf,  A  place  in  Britun,  ten  milei,  accords 
mg  to  the  Itinenuy,  from  Deva  (CAealer),  in  the 
dizeetiQa  of  Urooonium  {Urtmeter),  and  placed,  hy 
modem  inqmren,  at  Bangor,  Aldford,  Btmbmy, 
SCretton,  and  other  nnsatia&ctoiy  localities  south  of 
Chetter.  In  order  to  increase  the  claims  of  Bcmgor 
tlie  V  haabeen  changed  into  n,  and  Bonktm  soggesfted. 
(Horselej,  BrUamna  Romama,  iii.  2.)      [B.  6.  L.] 

BOXUM,  a  place  in  GaUia,  on  the  road  between 
Aquae  Misineii  {Bourbon  TAnei),  and  Aognstodo- 
unm  (^trfMn),  according  to  the  Table.  D*AnviUe 
snppoees  that  it  may  be  Bnsnire,  the  distance  of 
which  from  Aviun  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  dis- 
tance 3  in  the  Table  from  Boxmn  to  Angostodn- 
imm.  [6.  L.] 

BOZBAH.    [BosTBA.] 

BBABONIACUM,  mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia, 
and  probably  bnt  another  finm  for  Bremetonacae 
(  Overborovgky,  [R.  G.  L.] 

BBA'GARA   AUGUSTA   (BpolKop  Myowrra, 

PtoL  iL  6.  §  39 ;   Augnsta  Bracaria,  Geog.  Bav. 

iv.  43;  Brtiga,  Bo.),  a  city  in  the  NW.  of  His- 

pania  Tanaoonenais,  the  capital  of  the  CallaTci 

Bracarii,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Dnrios  and 

Mi£las,  and  the  seat  of  a  conventns  jnridicns.    It 

»tood  at  the  meeting  of  fbnr  roads,  some  distance 

from  the  sea,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 

riTer  Naebis  (Cavodb).    Among  its  mins  are  the 

remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre.     (Plin. 

iT.  20.  S.34;   Itin.  ArU.^A2Q,  422,  423,  427, 

429 ;  Auson.  de  Nob,  UH>.  8,  guaeque  smu  pelaffi 

jaetat  se  Bracara  dive$;  Morales,  Ant.  pp.  102, 

103;  Minano,  JHccion,  toL  ii.  p.  136.)      [P.  S.] 

BRA'CABI,  BBACA'BII.      [Gai^labcza.] 

BBA'CCIUM.  The  following  inscription  foond 
at  Bmgh,  near  AMkrigg^  has  suggested  the  word 
Brooduttm,  as  the  name  Brvgh,  in  its  Boman  form. 

DCP.  CAJ^  K  BEFTDaO 

no.  rxBTDrAcL  avoy.  . 

JJfP.  CAE8ASI.  M.  AUKEUO.  A.   .  .   . 
TlOn  TKLICL  AVOVSTO.  .  . 


BBAGCmO.  GASMJBHTICIVJC. 

YI.  NEBYIOBTTII.  STB.  CYBA.  L.  A. 

SBHBCXOlf .  AMFLxsana. 
OPBRL  L.  YI.   BFIUB.  PBAB. 

.  .  LBOIO.  [B.  G.  L.] 

BBACHMA'NES  i^xt^^h  Steph.  B.:  in 
other  writers  generally  in  the  genitiTe,  rh  tdvos 
^jpuiMW,  rh  ipvXov  BpaXM^^"'-  *^  BpaxM^, 
&eph.  B.),  the  Brahmins,  or  priestly  caste  of  the 
Hindoos,  called  by  the  Greeks  eo^rcu,  and,  from 
tbeii  habit  of  practising  bodily  asceticism  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  Tv/ufocro^wrrai.  In  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  practices 
^  poeitioa  among  the  natives  excited  the  con- 
qneror'a  attention,  imd  led  to  inquiries,  the  results 
of  which  aie  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the  con- 
tempQTBiy  historians,  and  in  the  compilations  of  later 
^teis.  Thepartico]ar8ofthe8eaccount8,agreeingas 
^J  do,  to  a  greatextent,  with  the  better  information 
gainoi  through  our  own  intercourse  with  India,  it  is 
saperflnoos  to  insert  here;  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
^^pare  them  with  modem  knowledge  must  care- 
^7  ooDsalt  the  original  authorities.  It  should  be 
obterred  that  Alexander's  intercourse  with  them 
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was  not  entirely  peaceful;  for  they  are  foond  inating 
the  natives  to  resist  the  invader,  and  suffering 
severely  in  consequence.  (Aristob.  Fr.  34.  p.  105, 
ed.  ]>idot;  ap.  Strab.  zv.  pi  714;  Onesicrit.  Fr.  10, 
Pi  50,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Strab.  zv.  p.  715,  and  Pint. 
Alex.  66,  Ft.  33,  p.  67,  apw  Lucian.  de  MorL 
Peregr,  25;  Nearch.  Fr.  7,  p.  60,  ap.  Strab.  xv. 
p.  716,  Fr.  11,  p.  61,  ap.  Arrian.  /ndL  11,  Fr.  37, 
p.  71,  ap.  Arrian.  Anab.  vii.  3.  §  8;  Cleitarch.  Fr. 
22.  a,  p.  83,  ap.  Diog.  LaSrt.  Prooem.  §  6 ;  Died.  zvii. 
102—107;  Strab.  zv.  pp.  712,  fdl ;  Arrian.  Anab. 
vi.  7.  §  4,  vi.  16.  §  5;  Lucian.  Fttgit.  6;  Plut  AUx, 
69;  AeHan,  V.  H.  ii.  41;  Curt  viiL  9.  §.  31;  Cic 
TWc.  V.  25;  Plin.  vi.  21 ;  vii.  2;  Apul.  Fhr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  130,  Bip.;  Suid.  «.v.;  Schneider,  AmwL  ad 
AritioL  de  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  475 ;  Bohlen,  Alt.  Ind. 
vol.  i.  pp.  279,  287,  319,  voL  iL  p.  181;  Creuzer, 
SifmbolUByTol.  i.  p.  482 ;  Dniysen,  Alex.  p.  503 ;  Lassen, 
de  NotmnUnu  qmbm  o  veterit  appeUonUurlndorum 
phUoeophi,  in  the  Rhem,  Jfus.  2nd  series,  vol.  L 
p.  171,  for  1832.  See  also  Ikoia.)  In  several  of 
the  passages  now  cited,  the  Brachmans  are  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  tribe,  having  their  own  cities;  and 
various  geographical  positions  are  assigned  to  them. 
This  natural  result  of  imperfect  information  assumes 
a  d^mte  fnrm  in  Diodoms  (xvii.  102,  103),  who 
mentions  Harmatella  ('A^^oeri^Xw)  as  the  last  city 
of  the  Brachmans  on  the  Indus,  and  in  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  §  74),  who  places  the  "BpaxpuJufw.  ftdryoi  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Bettigo  (Bi|tto^), 
and  says  that  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Batae,  and 
have  a  city  named  Brachma  (Bpdxfu/f)'    [P*  S.] 

BBAGHCDBS  (Bpax<^»  Airpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  10),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Byzadum,  in 
N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland  oi  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  is  called  Ammonis  (&irf»a  "AfAfjmvos 
Ba\i6wvoty  by  Stnbo,  who  mentions  the  tunny- 
fisheries  off  it  (xvii.  p.  834).  It  was  called  Caput 
Vada  (Kcnro^ffa6a)  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
built  upon  it  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  memory 
of  the  landing  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vandalic  War 
(Procopw  Aed  vL  6) ;  and  it  still  retains  the  name 
Kapoudia,  with  the  ruins  of  the  city.  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  101 ;  Berth,  Wandenmgen,  pp.  176» 
190.)  [P.  S.] 

BRADAKUS,  a  river  of  Lucania,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Itinerazy  of  Antoninus 
(p.  104),  but  which  is  undoubtedly  the  sune  stUl 
called  the  Bradano,  a  considerable  river,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  near  Yenusia,  and  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Meta- 
pontum.  It  appean  to  hare  formed  in  ancient  times 
the  bonndaxy  between  Lucania  and  Apulia  or  Cala- 
bria, as  it  still  does  between  the  provinces  of  Batdi' 
oata  and  Terra  d'Otranto,  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  93) 
speaks  of  a  river  o/  the  same  nante  (r&rafxos  ^t<6- 
rvfios),  near  Metapontum,  which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  the  Bradano:  hence  it  would  appear 
that  near  its  month  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
that  city,  although  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  was  teimed  the  Bradanus.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRA'NCHIDAE  (Bpi^x'^)-  ''After  Poeei- 
deiun,  the  promontory  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Mi'Wimip^ 
is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus  at  Bzanehidae,  about 
18  stadia  the  ascent  (firam  the  sea)."  (Strab.  p.  634.) 
The  remains  of  the  temple  are  visiUe  to  one  who 
sails  along  the  coast  (Hamilton,  Researches,  ^, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  pUces  it  180  stadia 
from  Miletus,  and  20  from  this  sea.  It  was  in  the 
Milc&iau  territory,  and  above  the  harbour  Panormus. 
(Herod,  i.  157.)    The  name  of  the  site  of  the  temple 
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was  Didyma  or  Didjnu  (AfSv^io,  Stqih. «.  v.;  Herod. 
Tx.  19),  as  we  voi^t  also  infer  from  tbe  name  of 
Apdik>  DidTmeos;  bat  the  place  was  abo  called 
Bianchidae,  wfaidi  was  the  name  of  a  bodj  of  priests 
who  had  the  can  of  the  temple.  Croesna,  long  of 
Ljdia  (Herod.  L  46,  92),  consnltcd  the  oracle,  and 
nuide  rich  praents  to  the  temple.  The  god  of  Bran- 
chidae  was  consulted  bj  all  the  looians  taA  Aeolians; 
and  Neoos,  king  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  taken  Ca- 
djtis  (Herod,  ii.  159),  sent  to  the  god  the  annoor  in 
which  be  had  been  Tictorioos.  We  may  infer  that 
tbe  Craw  of  this  god  had  been  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  BGlesians,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Neoos. 
After  the  revolt  of  Miletos.  and  its  captore  by  the 
Persians  (b.  c.  494)  in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius, 
the  sacnd  place  at  Didyma,  that  is  the  sacred  place 
of  Apollo  Didymens.  botii  the  temple  and  the  orscnlar 
ahrine  wen  robbed  and  burnt  by  the  Persians.  If 
this  is  true,  then  was  hardly  time  for  the  temple  to 
be  rebuilt  and  bomt  again  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  as  Stnbo  says  (p.  634);  who  also  has  a 
story  that  the  priests  (the  Bnmchidae)  gave  up  the 
tnasnxes  to  Xerxes  when  he  was  flying  back  from 
Greece,  and  accompanied  him,  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  their  treacheiy  and  sacrilege.  (Comp.  Strab. 
p.  617.) 

The  temple  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Mi- 
lesians on  an  enormous  scale;  but  it  was  so  huge, 
•ays  Strabo,  that  it  remained  without  a  root  A 
nUage  grew  up  within  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
eontained  several  temples  and  chapels.  Pausanias 
(vii.  2)  says  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didymi 
was  older  than  the  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia.  The 
tomb  of  Neleus  was  shown  on  the  way  from  Miletus 
to  Didymi,  as  Pausanias  writes  it  It  was  adorned 
with  many  most  costly  and  ancient  ornaments. 
(Strabo.) 

A  road  called  the  Sacred  Way  led  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  temple;  it  "  was  bordered  on  either  side 
with  statues  on  chain,  of  a  single  block  of  stone, 
with  the  feet  dose  together  and  tbe  hands  on  the 
knees, — an  exact  imitation  of  the  ayennes  of  the 
temples  of  Egypt"  (Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  239.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  copied  from  the  chair  of  a  sitting  statue 
on  this  way,  a  Boustrophedon  inscription,  which  con- 
tains r«nroAXs»ri,  that  is  ry  AwoAAmfi.  The  temple 
at  Branchidae  was  of  white  marble,  in  some  parts 
bluish.  There  remain  only  two  columns  with  the 
arohitraye  still  standing;  the  rest  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  63  feet,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  6|  feet  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  It  has 
21  columns  on  the  flanks,  and  4  between  the  antae 
of  the  pronaos,  112  in  all;  for  it  was  decastyle  dip- 
teral. Chandler  describes  the  position  and  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  of  ApoUo's  temple  at  Didyma  (c. 
43,  French  Tr.  with  the  notes  of  Senrois  and  Barbitf 
Du  Bocage ;  see  also  the  lonitm  Antiqvitiet,  pnb- 
tished  by  the  Dilettanti  Society).  [G.  L.] 

BRANCHIDAE  (Bpcryxfaat,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633; 
T^  rm¥  BpetYx^Bwp  turrv,  Strab.  xL  p.  517),  a  small 
town  in  .Sogdiana  which  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed, because  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
priests  of  the  temple  of  ApdloDidymeos,  near  Miletus. 
[See  above.]  Xerxes  subseqnentiy  allowed  them  to 
settle  at  aplacein  Sqgdiana,  which  they  named  Bran- 
chidae. Curtius  (viL  5)  gives  a  gnphic  account 
of  what  he  justiy  calls  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Alex- 
ander against  the  descendants  of  these  traitors,  re- 
marking that  the  people  still  retained  the  mannere 
of  their  fenner  country,  and  that,  though  they  had 
■oquired  also  tha  satite  language  of  their  new  home, 
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they  stin  spoke  their  own  tongnn  with  little  dege- 
neracy, [v.] 

BBANNODITNUM,  m  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
NotUia  as  being  under  the  "  Comes  Littoris  Saxonid 
per  Britanniam."  Name  lor  name,  and  ]>lace  for 
place,  it  agrees  with  AtMcacfer,  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
the  most  northern  statian  of  the  Liioa.  It  was  under 
a  Praepositus  Eqnitnm  Dalmatamm.      [B.  G.  L.] 

BRANKOGE'NIUM  (Bpoiwycv^Mr),  a  place  in 
Britain,  mentiooed  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  18)  as  a 
town  of  the  Ordovices.  H.  Hocaely  agrees  with 
Camden  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Bmaoiunin,  and 
also  the  Bravinninm,  of  the  Itinerazj,  bat  differs 
fiom  him  in  fixing  it  in  the  parts  about  LndUACy 
rather  than  at  WorcuUr.  [B.  G.  L.] 

BRAMNOVICES   or   BRANNOVU,    a    Gailic 
people  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  tIL  75).     D'An- 
ville  conjectures  that  they  may  have  been  in  the 
canton  of  BriotmoU,  in    the   diocese    of  Macon. 
Walckenaer  (^Giog.  voL  L  p.  331)  has  some  remarks 
on  these  people.    In  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  75)  there  are 
also resdtDgs  **  Blannovidbus "and  **  Blanxkoviis (Ou- 
dendorp.  ed.  Caes.);"  and  Walckenaer  propoees  to 
place  tiie  Blannovioes  or  Brsnnovioes  in  the  district 
of  Macon,  where  D*Anville  also  places  the  Bnu- 
novioes  or  BrsnnoviL     Walckenaer  uxiges,  in  favour 
of  thb  supposition,  the  existence  of  a  place  called 
Blcmnot  in  the  district  of  Mdcon.    There  is  another 
Blannot  in  the  department  of  Cote  if  Or,  abont  4 
leagues  from  Amag,  and  here  Walckenaer  places  the 
BlannoviL    All  this  is  reiy  uncertain.      [G.  L-J 

BRASIAE.     [Prasiab.] 

BRATTIA  {BrazBo),  an  ishmd  off  the  Dalmatian 
coast  of  Illyricura.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Tab.  Pent; 
II  Ant;  Geogr.  Rav.) 

BRATUSPA'NTIUM,  a  town  of  the  BellovacL 
Caesar  {B.  G.  iL  13),  in  b.  a  57,  marched  from  the 
territory  of  the  Suessiones  into  the  territo/j  of  the 
Bellovaci,  who  shut  themselves  up  and  all  they  had 
in  Bratnspantium.   After  the  surrender  of  the  place 
he  led  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  Ambiaiu. 
The  old  critics  concluded  that  Bratnspantium  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovad,  but  D*AnviUe  {No- 
tice, fc^  being  infwmed  that  there  existed  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time  some  traces  of  a  town  called 
BraiuspcaUe,  one  quarter  of  a  league  from  Brtteuil, 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  Bmtu- 
spantium  of  Caesar.    But  Walckenaer  (^Geog,  vol.  L 
p.  423)  shows  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority, 
indeed,  hardly  any  thing  that  can  be  called  authority, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  name  BratuapanU,  or 
Brtuitutpcau,  before  the  16th  centuiy,  though  there 
has  been  undoubtedly  a  Roman  town  near  BreteMiL 
Now  as  Caesar  mentions  no  town  of  the  Bellovaci 
except  Bratnspantium,  and  as  everything  that  he  says 
seems  to  show  that  was  their  diief  place,  even  if 
they  had  other  towns,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion 
that  this  town  was  the  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Caesaromagus,  which  is  the  Bellovaci  of  the  kte  cm- 
pire,and  the  modem  Beocivaw.  It  is  true,  that  we  can- 
not detenninewhat  Roman  town  occupied  thesite  near 
Breteuil,  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  is  removed 
by  the  suppoeition  of  its  bong  Bratuspantiun,  s  nsnie 
however  which  occurs  only  in  Caesar.       [G.  L>  j 

BRAURON.     [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

BRAVINNIUM  (Biavincum,  BiavoDiom),  in 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary;  and  probably 
Leintw€ardine,  in  Shropshire.  Placed,  also,  at  l^"^ 
low  and  Worcester.  fR.  G.  I/*} 

BREGAETIUM,  BREGE'TIO,  BRIGITIO, 
BB£GE'NTia  or  BREGE'NTIUM  (Bpiyatrtew), 
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one  of  tlie  chief  town  in  Lower  PannonuL  It 
a  verj  strong  pboe  of  the  rank  of  a  Roman  miuii- 
dpium,  and  was  sitnated  on  the  Danube,  to  the  east 
of  the  rirer  Arrabo,  on  the  road  from  GaniimtQm  to 
Aquincnm.  The  fifth  cohort  of  the  Legio  I.  A^jatrix 
bad  its  bead-qnartera  there,  and  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  died  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
agunst  the  Qnadi.  Bains  of  the  place  still  exist 
near  Stomf,  in  Hungary ^  a  little  to  the  east  of  Co- 
mom,  (JhfA.  iL  15.  §  3 ;  Anun.  Btarc.  xzx.  5,  folL ; 
AnreL  Vict.  EpU.  45 ;  Itin,  Ant.  pp.  263,  265 ; 
Orelll,  Inacr,  no.  499 ;  Notit  Imp.)  [L.  &] 

BREMENIUM  (B^^mc^m^  Ptol.  u.  3.  §  10),  in 
Britain,  is  simplj  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  as  a  city  of 
tlie  OttadinL  It  appears  also  in  the  list  of  the  Geo- 
grapher of  Bavenna.  In  the  Itineraiy  it  is  placed  20 
miles  in  a  north  or  narth-westem  direction  of  Cor- 
fttorpitnin  (Corbridffe).  Name  for  name  Bram^ 
pton  coincides  with  it.  Jiiechesierf  NewcattUj  ha^e 
also  been  soggested.  [R.  6.  L.] 

BREMETENRACUM,  in  Britain,  either  Old 
Penritht  or  a  misplaoeraent  in  the  Notitia  of  Bre- 
mentacae  {Overbarongh'),  [B.  G.  L.1 

BRENTHE  (Bp^j^ :  EtL  BptyBatos,  Bp€v$tt6s), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Cynuria,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  riyer  Alpheins,  and  on  a  small  tri- 
bataiy  called  Brantheates  (Bp€if$*4fnis')^(m\y  5  stadia 
in  length.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem  Karitena. 
(Pans.  Tiii.  28.  §  7,  t.  7.  §1 ;  Leake,  Morta,  toL  ii. 
p.  292;  Rosa,  Reben  im  Pehponne$j  Tol.  i.  p.  90.) 

BBE'TTIA.     [BRrTAiwiA.] 

BREUCI  (Bpfwro?),  a  tribe  in  Lower  Pannonia. 
(PtoL  iL  16.  §  3;  Strab.  viL  p.  814.)  Their  war 
with  the  Romans  nnder  their  chief  Baton,  and  their 
defeat,  are  detrribed  by  Dion  Cassias  (It.  29,  foIL ; 
oomp.  Plin.  H.  N,  iii.  28).  [L.  S.] 

BREUNI,  BREONES  or  BRIONES  (Bpct^oi), 
a  Ractian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  north  of  the  modem 
Tyrol,  aboat  Moont  Brenner,  whose  capital  is  called 
by  Pliny  (iiL  24),  Brennoram  capat,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modem  Brtmechm.  The  Brenni 
were  one  of  the  Alpine  tribes  conquered  in  the  reign 
of  Angostns.  (PUn.  I  c. ;  Stiab.  it.  p.  206  ;  Hor. 
Carm,  it.  14.  II;  Venant.  Fortnnat.  VU.  S.  Mar- 
tmif  p.  470,  ed.  Lochi ;  Caasiod.  Var,  i.  11 ;  PanL 
IKac.  Longoh.  ii.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

BBEVIODU'RUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a  road  between  Jaliobona  (Li/ieftofMie), 
in  the  country  of  the  Caleti,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
iSemtf,  and  NoTiomagas  (Lineia),  in  the  department 
of  C<dvado9j  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
Table,  in  which  it  is  called  Breviodomm,  places  it 
on  a  road  between  Jaliobona  and  Rotoin^us(J?oiiai). 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  at  the  fbvd  or  passage 
of  a  river.  lyAnville  places  it  at  P<mt-Audem«r, 
on  the  RiOe  or  RiUe,  The  Itm.  makes  17  and  the 
Table  18  Gallic  leagues  between  Jnliobona  and  Bre- 
viodnmm,  which  seems  a  great  deal  too  much,  as 
the  direct  distance  is  only  about  half  of  this.  Bat 
the  distance  from  Romn  to  Pont-Audemer  agrees 
better  with  the  20  of  the  Table,  between  Rotomagus 
and  Breviodomm.  Walckenaer  places  Breviodaram 
at  Pont-AuUum^  4  or  5  miles  firom  Momtfort-wr- 
RUU.  [G.  L.] 

BRI ANA  (BpioMi),  a  phu:e  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
in  the  list  of  Hierocles.  Its  existence  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  two  coins,  one  autonomous,  with 
the  epigrai^  Bpuump.  (Cramer,  Asia  MinoTy  vol. 
ii.  p.  55.)  [G.  L.] 

BRICINNIAE  (Bparirrtoi),  a  small  town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Thncydides,  who  caHa  it  a  fortress  or 
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stronghold  (fpvfta)  in  the  territory  of  LeontinL  It 
was  oocupiod  in  b.  c.  422  by  a  body  of  exiles  from 
Leontini,  who  held  it  against  the  Syracusans.  (Thuc. 
V.  4.)  Bat  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  name 
occurs,  except  in  Stepfaanus  of  Byzantium,  who  pro- 
bably took  it  from  Thncydides.  It  was  evidently 
but  a  small  place,  and  its  site  cannot  now  be  deter* 
mined  with  precinon.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRIGAECI'NI  (Bptymntvoi,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  30),  a 
tribe  of  the  Abtures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with 
a  capital  Brigaecinm  (BptycdKiof^  PtoL)  or  Brige- 
cum  (Itm,  Ant.  pp  439,  440),  40  M.  P.  SE.  of 
Asturica,  near  Berevmte.  The  Trigaecini  of  Floras 
(iv.  12)  are  probably  the  same  people.         [P.  S.] 

BRIGANTES  (Bpiyayrtf).  1.  A  people  of  Bri- 
tain,  the  subjects  of  Cartismandua,  reduced  by  Os- 
torios,  occupants  of  the  parts  between  the  Number 
and  Tyne,  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32,  Bist.  iii.  45,  Agr. 
17;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  16.) 

2.  Of  Irehnd,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  7) 
as  the  most  south-eastern  Hibernians:  their  probable 
locally  being  the  county  Kilkenny.      [R  G.  L.] 

BRIGA'NTII  (Bptydirrtoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Yin- 
delici,  on  the  eastem  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinos. 
Their  capital  Brigantium  or  Brigantia  (the  modem 
Bregenz)  was  situated  on  the  lake,  on  the  great  high 
road  leading  from  the  east  into  Gaul.  In  the  7th 
century  the  town  was  already  in  ruins  (^Vita  S. 
Magnif  6),  but  several  objects  ci  antiquarian  interest 
are  still  discovered  there  from  time  to  time.  The 
Brigantii  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Raetian 
tribe  of  the  Brixantae  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  §  3),  who 
occupied  the  district  of  the  modem  Brixia  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206 ;  Ptol.  iL  12.  §  5,  viii.  7.  §  3 ;  Amm.  llarc. 
XV.  6;  Itm.  Anton,  pp.  237,  259.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIGANTIinJS  LACUS  (Bodensee,  or  ImU 
of  Conttane),  also  called  Lacus  Brigantiae  (Amm. 
Marc  XV.  4),  while  Pomponins  Mela  (iii.  2)  men- 
tions it  under  the  names  of  Lacus  Venetos  and  Lacua 
Acronius,  the  former  being  probably  the  name  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  ktter  that  of 
the  lower.  (Gomp.  Plin.  ix.  29;  Solin.  24;  Strab. 
iv.  pp.  192, 207,  vii.  pp  292, 313,  who  mentions  the 
lake  without  stating  its  name.)  The  general  opinion 
of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  lake  is  n>rmed  by  the 
Rhine,  but  that  its  waters  do  not  mix  with  those  of 
the  river.  This  belief,  however,  is  unfounded.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  lake  was  one  day*s  journey 
from  ^e  sources  of  the  later,  and  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing around  it  were  the  Helvetians  in  the  south,  the 
Raetians  in  the  south-east,  and  the  '\nndelicians  in 
the  north.  According  to  Ammianos  Marcellinos,  the 
form  of  the  lake  was  roond,  and  the  lake  itself  360 
stadia  in  length.  Its  shores  were  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  forests,  notwithstanding  which  the 
Romans  made  a.  high  road  through  the  thickets,  of 
whidi  traces  still  exist  at  some  distance  from  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  lake  anciently  appears  to 
have  extended  further  than  it  now  does.  Not  for 
from  an  island  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
ReichenaUy  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelidans  in  a 
naval  engagement.  (Strab.  vii.  p  292 ;  comp.  G. 
Schyrhh,DerBoden»ee,  Stuttgart,  1828, 8to.)  [L. S.] 

BRIGA'NTIUM  {Brianqon^  in  the  department  dT 
Hautes  Alpes)  is  marked  in  the  Table  as  the  first 
place  in  Gallia  after  Alpis  Cottia  {Mont  Oenevre). 
At  Brigantium  the  road  branched,  to  the  west 
through  Grenoble  to  Vienna  (  Fteitne),  on  the  Rhone ; 
to  the  south  through  Ebrodunum  (fm^rtm),  to  Va- 
ptncum  iGap).  Both  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
the  route  from  Brigantium  to  Vaptncum.  The  Table 
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places  Brigantinm  6  M.P.  from  Alpis  Cottia.  Stnbo 
(p.  179)  xnentions  the  rfllage  Brigantinm,  and  on 
a  road  to  the  Alpb  Cotda,  bat  his  words  are  ob- 
Bcnre.  Ptolemy  mentioas  Brigantiam  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  Segnsini,  or  people  of  S^nsio^  Suta^  in 
Piedmont;  bat  it  seems,  as  D'Anville  observes,  to  be 
bejond  the  natand  lunits  of  the  Segosini.  Walcke- 
naer  (vol.  i.  p.  540)  jastifies  Ptoloinj  in  this  mat- 
ter bj  supposing  that  he  follows  a  description  of 
Italy  made  before  the  new  divisions  of  Aagostos, 
which  we  know  from  PUny.  Walckenaer  also  sup- 
ports his  jostificatioD  of  Ptolemy  by  the  Jernsalem 
Itin.,  which  makes  the  Alpes  Cottiae  commence  at 
Rama  (£.a  Casie  Rom)  between  Embrun  and  Bri- 
anqon.  fG.  L.] 

BEIGA'NTIUM  (Bprydrrior,  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. 
53  ;  Flarinm  Brigantiam,  ^XaaOwif  Bptydmiav^ 
Ptol.  il.  6.  §  4;  Brigantia,  Oros.  iL  2),  an  important 
seaport  town  of  the  CallaTci  Locenses,  on  the  Magnns 
or  Artabroram  Portos  {Bag  ofFtrroL  and  Coruna\ 
35  11  P.  NW.  of  Lncns  AagusU  (/<m.  AnL  p.  424). 
Some  geographers  identify  it  with  El  Ferrol^  others 
with  Betanzotj  and  others  with  La  Coruiia,  iden- 
tifying the  ancient  tower  at  this  place  wUh  the 
great  lighthouse  of  Brigantiam  mentioned  by  Orosias. 
(Florez,  Etp.  S.  xix.  14;  Ukert,  toL  iL  pL  1. 
p.  437.)  [P.  S.] 

BRIGA'NTIUM.     [BRioAimi.] 

BBIGE  (^Brottgh-ton),  a  place  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  theltinerary  between  Venta  Belgaram(  fTia- 
chester)  and  Sorbiodanam  {Old  Sarum),  [R.G.L.] 

BBIGIAin,  an  Alpine  people,  whose  name  occors 
in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  which  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
(iiL  c  20).  A  certain  order  is  observed  in  the 
names;  and  as  the  Brigiani  are  mentioDed  with  the 
Caturiges,  the  Brigiani  may  nprsscot  the  people  of 
Brigantiam.  [G.  L.] 

BRIGIOSUM,  a  pboe  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Medioiannm  Santonum  (Samtes)  and  limo- 
num  {Poictieni)t  according  to  the  Table.  D'Anville 
places  it  at  Brum.  [G.  L  ] 

BRILESSUS.     [AmcA,  p.  322,  a.] 

BBINIATES,  a  Lignrian  tribe,  known  to  us  ody 
from  a  passage  in  livy  (zli.  19),  from  which  we  learn 
that  thcj  dwelt  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  N.  of)  the  Apen- 
nines. But  the  exact  sense  in  which  be  uses  this 
expression  is  uncertain:  and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  iipper  valley  of  the  Vara  (a  con- 
fluent of  the  Magra)  was  the  abode  of  the  Briniates. 
The  name  of  BntgnatOy  a  small  town  in  this  dis- 
trict, seems  to  preserve  some  trace  of  the  ancient 
appellation.  (Walckenaer,  Gtogr,  des  GauU»,  vol.  L 
p.  158.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRISOANA  (Bpurodvo,  Ptol  vi.  4.  §  2 ;  BpiQaMa, 
Arrian.  Ind,  39),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Persia, 
described  by  Arrian  as  a  winter  torrent,  near  which 
Kearchus  fouzui  the  anchorage  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  breakers  and  shoals  on  the  coast.  Its  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  accurately,  nor  what  is  its 
modem  name.  It  is  stated  to  be  two  stadia  from 
Bbogoois,  which  Dr.  Vincent  identifies  with  the 
modem  Bumderuk,  Dr.  Vincent  considers  that  the 
Brisoana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Brixana  of  Arrian, 
cannot  be  the  same  place,  unless  the  Brisoana  of 
the  former  geographer  has  been  transposed  from  the 
east  to  the  west  of  the  headland  he  calls  Chersonesus. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchui,  vol  L  pp.  404, 
405.)  [v.] 

BKITAKNICAE  JNSULAE(N9<roi  Bpcrannical, 
Aristot  de  Mmtd,  3;    Ptol.  ii.  2.   §  1,  3.  §  1;  i 
N^^ot  BpcTTOi'ucal,  Polyb.  iiL  57;  Strab.  u.  p.  93; ' 
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B^cTTovta,  Dion  Caas.  fix.  21  ;  Bptrrania^  Fun. 
viiL  43.  §  4 ;  N9<roi  Bperdrrcdcf,  DioDjB.  Per.  566; 
hperwnfii^JJrid,  283 ;  nptrarrucai  N^m,  lf«ri.i««  ; 
in  Lat  Britannia,  Britumi). 

L  OsTHooBiLnrr. 

Aaraming  that  the  texts  represent  the  best  MSS., 
the  orthography  seems  to  be  with  the  double  r  in  the 
Greek,  and  inth  the  single  t  in  the  Latin  classics,  at 
least  amongst  the  prose  writen.  In  rcrse  there  is  a 
slight  diflerenoe.  Though  the  JBrUamnia  of  the 
Latin  is  always  short,  the  Greek  form  is  not  always 
long;  on  the  oontraiy,  Dionysina  Periegetes  gives — 

• Ma  Bp^rawwoL 

Ac^m  re  ^GAa,  ac.r.A.      (283.) 
Also — 

Ai^(ra3  infffoi  Sam  BpcribTi3c9,  ic.rA.     (566.) 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poets  who  give  us  the  name  of  the  British 
Isles  in  any  form  are  later  than  the  migority  of  the 
Roman  ones. 

IL   How  FAB  THB  8Am  AS    BbITTIA  OB 

Brettia? 

A  statement  in  Prooopius  giyea  ns  a  more  equi- 
vocal form  than   any  above-ooentioned  —  BriUia 
(Bptrrla  and  Bperrla).    The  extent  to  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  Britannia   maj  be  seen  in  the 
extract  itself;  besidea  which  there  axe  aevcfal  other 
passages  to  the  same  eflEect,  i,  e.  distingoiahing  tlie 
Britammcf  Britamtia  from  the  Brittoneg  of  BriUia. 
"  About  this  time,  war  and  conteBt  arose  between 
the  nation  of  the  Vami  and  the  insular  aoldien,  who 
dwell  in  the  ishmd  called  Brittia,  fitMn  the  following 
cause.    The  Vami  are  seated    b^ond    the   river 
Ister,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean 
and  the  river  Bhine,  which  separatee  them  from  the 
Franks  and  the  other  nations  situated  in  this  quar- 
ter.   The  whole  of  those,  who  formerly  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  river  Bhine,  had  each  a  peculiar 
name,  of  which  one  tribe  is  called  Germans,  a  name 
commonly  applied  to  alL    In  this  (nortbem)  ocean 
lies  the  ishmd  BriUia^  not  far  from  the  continent, 
but  as  much  as  200  stadia,  right  opposite  to  the 
outlets  of  the  Bhine,  and  is  between  BrUatmia  sod 
the  isUmd  Thule.    For  Britannia  lies   somewhere 
towards  the  setting  sun,  at  the  eztiemity  of  the 
country  of  the  Spamards,  distant  fttxn  the  continent 
not  less  than  4,000  stadia.     But  BritUa  lies  at  the 
hindermost  extremity  of  Gaul,  where  it  borderB  on 
the  ocean,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Britain;  whereas  Thule,  so  £ur  as  is  known  to  men, 
lies  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  ocean  towanb 
the  north;   but  matters  reUtmg   to   Britain  and 
Thule  have  been  discoursed  of  in  our  fonner  of"^ 
tive.    Three  very  numerous  nations  possess  Britu*, 
over  each  of  which  a  king  presides,  which  nations  std 
named  AngOi,  Phrissones,  and  those  snraamed  from 
the  bland  Britones;   so  great  indeed  appeals  the 
fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  nom- 
bers  migrating  thence  with  their  wives  and  dukircn 
go  to  t£  Franks,  who  colonize  them  in  such  pu^ 
as  seem  the  most  desert  parts  of  thar  coontiT;  **" 
upon  this  circumstance,  they  say,  they  ^xf"^  J| 
claim  to  the  island.    Insomuch  indeed,  ^^?^ 
long  smce,thekmg  of  the  Franks  dispstcbing  "^ 
of  his  own  people  on  an  embassy  to  the  Empwo 
Justinian  at  Byzantium,  sent  them  also  c*'^. . 
the  AngiU;  thus  making  a  show  as  though  tfitf 
ishmd  also  was  ruled  by  bun.    Such,  then,  are  to* 
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maitefv    xelatiiig    to  the   uknd   called   Brittia." 
(l*nxop.  dt  BdL  Goth,  !▼.  20.) 

Brittia,  then,  was  not  BrikuuUa.  As  little  was 
it  ThtUm.  The  Thole  of  Prooopius  aeema  to  have 
heen  ScauidhiaTia :  **  Thole  ia  ezireinelj  large,  heing 
ten  times  larger  than  Britain,  from  which  it  is  veiy 
fiu-  distant  to  the  north."    (BelL  Goth.  ii.  15.) 

The  following  passage  engenders  fresh  complica- 
tion : — **  Moreover,  in  this  ide  of  Brittia,  men  of  an- 
cient time  built  a  long  wall,  cutting  off  a  great  por- 
tion of  it;  for  the  soil  and  the  men,  and  all  other 
things,  are  not  alike  on  both  sides;  for  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  wall,  there  is  an  wholesomeness  of  air 
in  confonnitj  with  the  seasons,  moderately  warm  in 
sonuner,  and  cool  in  winter.    Many  men  inhabit 
here,  living  much  as  other  men.     The  trees  with 
their  appropriate  frnits  flourish  in  season,  and  their 
com  lands  are  as  productive  as  others;  aiid  the  dis- 
trict appears  snfiSoently  fertilized  by  streams.    But 
on  the  western  side  all  is  different,  insomuch  Indeed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  there 
even  half  an  hour.    Vipen  and  serpents  innumera- 
ble, with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  infest  that 
{daoe;  and  what  is  most  strange,  the  natives  affirm, 
that  if  any  one,  passing  the  wall,  should  proceed  to 
the  other  sidie,  he  would  die  immediatdy,  unable  to 
endure   the   nnwholesomenees  of   the  atmosphere; 
death  also  attacking  such  beasts  ss  go  thither,  forth- 
with destroys  them.    But  as  I  have  arrived  at  tbis 
point  of  my  histoiy,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  record 
a  tradition  very  nearly  allied   to  fiible,  which  has 
never  appeared  to  me  true  in  all  respects,  though 
constantly  spiead  abroad  by  men  without  number, 
who  assert  that  themselves  have  been  agents  in  the 
transactions,  and  also  hearers  of  the  words.    I  must 
not,  however,  pass  it  by  altogether  unnoticed,  lest 
when  thus  writing  coooeming  the  island  Brittia,  I 
fihoold  bring  upon  myself  an  imputation  of  ignorance 
of  certun  carcumstanoes  perpetually  happening  there. 
They  say,  then,  that  the  souls  of  men  departed  are 
always  oonducted  to  this  place;  but  in  what  man- 
ner I  win  explam  immediately,  having  frequentiy 
heard  it  iirom  men  of  that  region  who  relate  it  most 
seriously,  although  I  would  rather  ascribe  thor  asse- 
verations to  a  certain  dreamy  (acuity  which  pos- 
sesses them. 

"On  the  coast  of  the  land  over  against  this 
island  Brittia,   in  the  ocean,   are  many  villages, 
inhabited  by  men  employed  in  fishing  and  in  agri- 
culture, and  who  for  the  sake  of  merchandize  pass 
o?er  to  this  island.     In  other  respects  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  but  they  never  render  them  tri- 
bute; this  burden,  as  they  relate,  having  been  of 
old  remitted  to  them  for  a  certain  service  which  I 
shall  immediately  describe.     The  inhabitants  de- 
clare that  the  oondncting  of  souls  devolves  on  them 
in  torn.    8ach  of  them,  therefora,  ss  on  the  ensuing 
nigbt  are  to  go  on  this  occupation  in  their  turn  of 
service,  returning  to  their  dwellings  as  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  compoHS  themselveB  to  sleep,  awaiting 
the  conductor  of  the  OKpedition.    All  at  once,  at 
night,  thejr  perceive  that  their  doors  are  shaken,  and 
tb^  hear  a  certain  indistinct  voice,  summoning 
than  to  their  work.    Without  delay,  arising  from 
their  beds,  they  proceed  to  the  shore,  not  under- 
standing  tlie  necessity  which  thus  constrains  them, 
yet  nevertheless  compelled  by  its  influence.     And 
here  they  perceive  vessels  in  readiness,  wholly  void 
of  men;  not,  however  their  own,  but  certain  strange 
vessels,  in  which  embarking  they  lay  hold  on  the 
<*"}  and  feel  their  burden  made  heavier  by  a  mnl- 
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titnde  of  pasBengers,  the  boats  being  sunk  to  the 
gunwale  and  rowlock,  and  floating  scarce  a  finger 
above  the  water.  They  see  not  a  single  peraon;  but 
having  rowed  for  one  hour  only,  they  arrive  at 
Brittia;  whereas,  when  they  navigate  their  otni 
vessels,  not  making  use  of  sails,  but  rowing,  tiiey 
arrive  there  with  difficulty,  even  in  a  night  and  a 
day.  Having  reached  the  island,  and  been  released 
form  their  burden,  they  depart  immediately,  the 
boats  quickly  becoming  light,  suddenly  emerging 
from  the  stream,  axMi  sinking  in  the  water  no  deeper 
than  the  keel.  These  people  see  no  human  being 
either  while  navigating  with  them,  nor  when  re- 
leased from  the  ship.  But  they  say  that  they  hear 
a  certain  voice  there,  which  seems  to  announce  to 
such  as  receive  them  the  name  of  all  who  have 
crossed  over  with  them,  and  describing  the  dignities 
which  they  formeriy  possessed,  and  calling  them 
over  by  their  hereditary  titles.  And  also  if  women 
happen  to  cross  over  with  them,  they  call  over  the 
names  of  the  husbands  with  whom  they  lived. 
These,  tfien,  are  the  things  which  men  of  that  dis- 
trict declare  to  take  place;  but  I  return  to  my 
former  narrative.'*  (Procop.  Bell.  Goth,  iv.  20,  seq.; 
the  translation  from  the  Monmmenia  Britanmieat 
pp.  Izxziv.,  seq.) 

A  referoice  to  the  article  Ajfisnrui  will  suggest  the 
notion  that  one  author  of  antiquity,  at  least,  con- 
founded the  Prutheni  (/VtiMtons)  of  the  Baltic 
with  the  Britanni  of  Britain,  and  that  the  language 
of  the  amber-coimtry  of  East  Prussia  and  Courland, 
which  Tacitus  calls  BrUanmcae  propior,  was  really 
Fruthenian.  How  far  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  similar 
confosian  on  the  part  of  Prooopius  explain  the  diffi- 
cult passages  before  us  ?  It  will  not  do  so  without 
the  farther  alteration  of  certain  minor  details.  In 
the  first  phbce,  the  locality  of  the  Yami  requires 
alteratioiL  The  Rhine  of  Prooopius  was  probably 
the  Elbe;  on  the  northern  bank  of  which,  in  the 
present  duchies  of  Lauenbuig  and  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  we  find  the  Vamavi^  Wamahi^  and  Var^ 
nahi  of  the  Carlovingian  historians  {Adam  o/Bro* 
men,  Hebnoldut,  &c.). 

Two  islands  then  claim  notice,  Heligoland  and 
Bogen.  The  former  lies  more  in  conformity  with  the 
description  of  Prooopius,  and  was  almost  certainly 
peopled  by  Frisians  iad  Angles  (in  the  eyes  of  whom 
it  was  a  holy  island),  but  not  so  certainly  by  any 
population  i^in  to  the  Pruthenian,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  BritannL  Rugen,on 
the  other  hand,  might  easily  have  been  so  peopled,  or 
at  least,  it  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Pruthenians  of 
Prussia  and  their  allied  populations.  To  the  Angle 
and  Frisian  it  would  be  less  accessible,  though  by 
no  means  an  impossible,  locality.  Each  island,  then, 
has  its  claims;  but  we  may  go  a  step  further  towards 
reconciling  them. 

Rugen  and  Heligoland  are  the  two  islands  which 
have,  upon  different  degrees  of  evidence,  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  holy  island,  with  its  sacred 
grove  (castmn  nemnti)  of  the  Oermania  of  Tacitus, 
— an  object  of  respectful  visitation  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Reudigni,  Awfli,  Aviones,  Vorim,  Eudoses, 
Snardones,  and  Nuithones  (c  40) ;  and  the  preceding 
remarks  have  led  to  the  notion  that  the  Brittia  S 

9 

Prooopius  and  island  of  Tacitus  are  one  and  the 
same.  Its  relations  to  the  Angli  and  Yarini,  its 
relations  to  Britsin  and  Thole,  its  mysterious  and 
holy  character,  all  indicate  this.  So  that  what  ap- 
plies to  the  one  applies  to  the  other  also.  Yet  the 
statement  of  Tacitus  is  dififcult.    The  very  fact  oi 
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aome  commentaton  identifying  bis  island  with  Bngen, 
and  others  with  Heligoland,  Bho?nB  this. 

Now,  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  BriOia  of  Procopins  and  the  Idand  of  the 
Sacred  Grove  of  Tacitus,  was  nuther  Rugen  ezcia* 
sird7,nor  Heligoland  exclosiyely;  bat  a  iertkim  quid, 
so  to  say,  arisuig  oat  of  a  confasian  between  the  attri- 
bates  df  the  two.  The  parts  about  the  Lower  Elbe 
were  really  in  the  neighboarhood  of  two  hoi j  islands ; 
f.  e.,  Ragen  was  as  tralj  a  holy  island  as  Heligoland, 
and  vice  vend,  Heligoland,  when  the  full  light  of 
history  first  illustrates  its  mythology,  was  the  sacred 
isle  of  the  Angles  and  Frisians,  Germanic  tribes 
whose  worship  would  be  that  of  the  goddess  fferika, 
Rugen,  when  similarly  illostrated,  is  just  as  sacred; 
saCTed,  however,  not  with  the  Germanic  Angii,  but 
with  the  Slavonic  FamaAt  (  Kortm),  near  neighbours 
of  the  Angles,  and  not  distant  ones  of  the  PrtUheni. 
Now  this,  in  the  case  of  so  good  a  writer  as  Tacitus, 
and,  hjortiori,  with  one  like  Procopius,  gives  us  the 
elements  of  a  natural  and  excusable  error, — since 
the  holy  islands  with  corresponding  cattd  nemora 
were  two  in  number,  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  and  visited,  respectivdy,  by  neighbouring  na^ 
tions.  How  easily  would  the  writer,  when  he  recog- 
nised the  insular  character  of  the  two  modes  of 
oulUu,  refer  them  to  one  and  the  same  island ;  how 
easily,  when  he  knew  the  general  fact  that  the  Angli 
and  Varini  each  worshipped  in  an  island,  be  ignorant 
of  the  particular  fuA  that  each  worshipped  in  a  se- 
parate one. 

The  hifpothesitf  then,  that  explains  the  Britiia 
of  Procopius,  separates  it  from  Britaimiay  identifies 
it  with  the  island  <^  the  autum  nenau  of  Tacitus, 
and  sees  in  ^e  latter  an  island  so  far  real  as  to  be 
eAAer  Heligoland  or  Rugen,  but  so  &r  unreal  as  to 
be  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two. 

Lest  the  suggested  confusion  between  the  ancient 
Barnes  of  Britain  and  Prussia  be  considered  unlikely, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  at  in  the  latter  word 
represents  the  combination  £f,  or  t«A,  as  is  shown 
by  the  name  Bruteno,  the  eponymus  of  the  ancient 
Prussians: — "  duces  fhere  duo,  nempe  Bruteno  et 
Wudawutto,  quorum  altemm  Bruteno  sacerdotem 
creamnt,  altemm  scilicet  Wudawutto  in  regem  ele- 
gerunt."  (Froffment  from  the  Boruetorum  Origo 
ex  Domino  ChAtiano,  Voigt,  vol.  L  p.  621.) 

Again,  when  we  investigate  the  language  in  which 
the  ultimate  sources  of  tibe  information  of  Tacitus 
lay,  we  find  that  it  must  have  been  either  German  or 
Siavanic.  Now,  in  either  case,  the  terms  for  British 
and  Prussian  would  be  alike,  e.g,: — 

English,  BHtithf  Prueeian, 

German,  BrytHee,^         Pryttise, 

Slavonic,         BriUbaja,      PruUkaja, 

in.   AUTHOBITIES. 

The  term  British  leUi  is  an  older  name  than  Bri- 
tatmia  ;  and  the  British  Isles  of  the  vrritens  anterior 
to  Caesar  are  the  two  large  ones  of  Albion  and 
/ariM,  along  with  the  numerous  smaller  ones  that  lie 
around  and  between  them.  Albion  means  England 
and  Scotland;  lame,  /rs-land.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Britannia  (as  Great'  Britain),  as  opposed  to 
leme,  begins  with  Caesar;  the  distinction  between 
Britannia  (=a  South  Britain),as  opposed  to  Caledonia, 
is  later  still.  The  Greek  writers  ke^  the  general 
powers  of  the  term  the  longest. 

Herodotus,  as  may  be  expected,  is  the  earliost 
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author  who  mentions  any  country  that  can  pass  for 
our  island,  writing,  ^  that  of  the  extremities  of  Europe 
towards  the  west "  he  '*  cannot  speak  with  oertaintr. 
Nor  "  is  he  "  acquainted  with  the  islands  called  Ca.s. 
siterides,  from  which  tin  is  brought "  (iii.  115).  A 
refinement  upon  this  passage  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel,  embodying  a  reason,  more  or  less  valid,  ftr 
believing  that  between  the  Azores  and  the  BritUh 
Isles  a  confusion  may  have  arisen, — the  one  hnn*^ 
truly  the  Casstterides  (or  Tin  Islands),  and  the  other 
the  Oestiymnides,  a  difierent  group.  However,  as  the 
criticism  stands  at  present,  the  two  words  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  group  implit^ 
that  of  the  other, — the  designation  only  being  varied. 

Still,  taking  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  it  stiuids,  the 
real  fact  it  embodies  is  that  the  tin  country  of  vfvut- 
em  Europe  was  known  to  him;  though,  whether  a]l 
the  statements  that  apply  to  it  are  unequivocal,  is 
doubtful.     His  sources  were,  of  course,  Phoenician. 

So  are  those  of  Aristotle: — **  Beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  the  ocean  flows  round  the  earth ;  in  tiiis 
ocean,  however,  axe  two  islands,  and  those  very  large, 
called  Bretannic,  Albion  and  leme,  which  are  larger 
than  those  before  mentioned,  and  lie  beyond  the 
Kelti ;  and  other  two  not  less  than  these,  Taprobane 
beyond  the  Indians,  lying  obliquely  in  respect  of  the 
main  land,  and  that  called  Phebol,  situate  over  against 
the  Arabic  Gulf;  moreover,  not  a  few  small  islands, 
around  the  Bxetannic  Isles  and  Iberia,  encircle  as 
with  a  diadem  this  earth,  which  we  have  already  said 
to  be  an  island."    (jDe  MundOy  c.  3.) 

PolyUus'  notice  contains  nothing  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  those  of  Aristotle  and  Herodotus,  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  tin  (iii.  57). 

The  assertion  that  Herodotus  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  the  British  Isles,  merely  means  that 
he  is  the  first  author  whose  name,  haibitation,  and 
date  are  clear,  definite,  and  unequivocal.  What  if 
a  notice  occur  in  the  Orphic  poems,  so-caDed?  In 
such  a  case  the  date  is  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  views  of  the  authorship.  This  may  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  it  may  not  It  is  earlier, 
if  we  refer  the  extract  to  any  of  the  Onomacratean 
forgeries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ship  Argo,  in  a 
so-«alIed  Orphic  poem,  is  made  to  say  (1163): — 

Vw  T^f)  til  Xvypg  Tf  fcol  iKytiyp  Kox&nrri 

And  again  (1187): — 

Ip'  €vp4a  ZAfiar'  iwdirotfs 
Ari/irrrpSs, 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  when  we 
get  to  notices  of  Britain  which  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Roman  in  origin,  and  unequivocal  in  re- 
spect to  the  parts  to  which  they  apply,  nothing  ex- 
planatory of  these  Demstrian  rites  appears.  And  it 
is  almost  equally  certain,  that  when  we  meet  with 
them — and  we  dlo  so  meet  with  them — in  writeis 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  the  passa^ 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  independent  evidence;  on  the  contrarr, 
they  are  derived  frcnn  the  same  source  with  the 
Orphic  extracts,  and  may  possibly  [see  Cassfte- 
RiDBS  and  OBBTBYMVmEs]  have  their  application 
elsewhere. 

Strabo  and  Diodoras,  though  later  than  Caesar, 
are  more  or  leas  in  the  same  predicament.  Tfanr 
authorities  were  those  of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle. 

Caesar  himself  must  be  criticised  from  two  points 
of  view     It  may  be  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be 
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writes  as  Gaessr  the  penonsl  obaenrer;  yet  in  the 
tenth,  perhaps  oftener,  he  writes  as  Gaeaar  tiie  scholar. 
This  u  hetter  shown  in  GstU  than  in  Britain.  His  spe- 
cific details  axe  his  own.  His  generalities  axe  taken 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographers. 

Strabo's  anthori^,  in  respect  to  the  unii]arit7  of 
the  British  rites  to  those  of  Ceres,  was  also  an  Alex- 
andrian, Aitemidonis  (W.  p.  277). 

Ptolemj's  notices  are  important  He  specialty 
quotes  Marinns  TjrrinSi  and,  generallj,  seems  to 
speak  on  the  strength  of  Phoenician  anthorities. 
His  scoonnt  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  respect  to  what 
it  contains  and  what  it  omits,  stands  in  contrast  to 
those  of  all  the  Buman  anthoxs;  and,  besides  thlb,  he 
is  as  minute  in  the  geogn^y  of  J7t6erma,as  in  that 
of  Britannia  and  Caledonia.  Now  Ireland  was  a 
eonntvy  that,  so  fv  as  il  was  known  at  all,  was 
known  throogh  the  Greeks,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
Phoenicians  (Pnnic  or  Proper  Phoenician,  as  the  case 
might  be),  rather  than  through  the  Britons,  Gaols, 
and  Romiins. 

How  Jar  were  the  Oeetrynmidee  and  CauUeridet 
eaodueioelif  BrUanmcf — A  question  has  been  sug- 
gested which  now  claims  further  notice.  Just  as  a 
statement  that  appKes  to  Brittis  may  not  apply  to 
Britain,  a  statement  that  applies  to  the  Cassiterides 
may  not  always  apply  to  the  Tin  Conntxy.  The  true 
tin  country  was  Cornwall,  rather  than  the  Sdlly  Isles; 
^Cassiterides, "  fen  in  number,  lyinj^near  each  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north  fnm  the  havm  of  the 
Artabri"  (Stxab.  iiL  p.  239),  are  the  Sciily  Isles  rather 
than  CorawalL  Again,  **one  of  them  is  a  desert, 
but  the  others  are  inhabited  by  men  in  bkek  cloaks, 
clad  in  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  girt  about 
the  breast,  walking  with  staves,  and  bearded  like 
goats.  They  subi^  by  their  cattle,  leading  for  the 
most  part  a  wandering  life."  This  may  or  may  not 
he  Conush ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  British.  The 
fenowing  is  both :  viz.,  that  "  they  have-  metals  of 
tin  and  lead.**  Hence,  some  part  of  Strabo's  account 
is  undodbtedly,  some  part  probably,  British.  In  the 
next  writer,  however,  we  find,  side  by  side  with  some- 
thing that  0Mis<  be  British,  something  that  eatmot 
be  80.  That  writer  is  Ftostus  Ayienus.  The  islands 
he  notices  are  the  Oestiymnides;  his  authority, 
Pboenieian.    His  language  requires  notice  in  detaiL 

<*  Sob  hujns  autem  prominsntis  ▼ertioe 
Sinus  dehisdt  incolis  Oeetrynmiau 
In  quo  InsubM  sese  exserunt  OtatrymMee^ 
Laxe  jacentes,  et  metaUo  divitea 
Stanmi  atqne  plumbi." 

Thns  far  the  Oestiymnides  are  Britannic.  Then 
followB  a  sketch  of  tbnr  occupants,  equally  Briiaxmic 
So  b  the  geographical  notice  as  to  their  relations  to 
Ireland: 

**  Ast  hinc  duobus  in  Saeram  (sic  Insulam 
IMxere  prisd)  solibus  cnrsus  rati  est. 
Haee  inter  undas  multa  cespitem  jaoet, 
Eamqne  late  gens  Hibemorum  coHt. 
Propinqua  misus  insula  Albionum  patet." 

The  term  Sacra  Itmda  shows  two  things:  — 
lst»  that  the  name  £rt  is  of  great  antiquity;  2nd, 
that  it  passed  from  the  Phoenician  language  t8  the 
Greek,  wherein  Eri  became  'I^  (N^aor). 

What  follows  is  sny  but  British:— 

"  Tartesriisque  in  terminos  Oestrymnidum 
Negoiiandi  mos  erat;  Carthaginis 
Etiam  coloni,  et  Tulgus,  inter  Herculis 
Agitau  cdomnas  haec  adibat  aequora: 
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Quae  HimUeo  Poenut  mensibus  Tix  quatuor, 
Ui  ipee  semet  re  probAsse  retulit 
Enavigantem,  posse  tranamitti  adserit, 

Adjicit  et  illud  plurimum  inter  gurgites 
£x«tare/«ciim,  et  saepe  yirgolti  vice 
Betinere  puppim;  dicit  hie  nihilominns 
Nan  in  profondum  terga  demit ti  maris 
Parvoque  aquarum  vix  supertexi  solum.** 

Oraa  Maritim.  hucript  1.  94,  et  seq. 
This,  as  already  stated,  is  not  Britannic;  yet  is 
not  a  fiction.  The  fitem  that  checked  the  hardy 
mariners  of  Himilco  was  the  floating  Sargasaym  of 
the  well-known  Sargaeeo  Sea,  In  the  eyes  of  the 
naturalist  this  floating  fvcue  fixes  the  line  of  Hi- 
mileo's  voyage  as  definitely  as  the  amber-country 
fixes  the  Aestui  of  Tacitns.  Yet  the  Cassiterides 
are  not  simply  and  absolutely  the  Azores,  nor  yet  are 
the  Oestrymnides  simply  and  absolutely  the  Sciily 
Isles.  As  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  isles  of 
Bogen  and  Heligoland,  there  is  a  confusion  of  at- 
tributes— a  confusion  of  which  the  possibility  must 
be  recognised,  even  by  thoee  who  hesitate  to  admit 
the  absolute  hct, — a  confusion  which  should  engender 
caution  in  our  criticism,  and  induce  us  to  weigh 
each  statement  as  much  on  its  own  merits  as  on  the 
contexL  That  there  were  orgies  in  BritMU,  and  that 
there  was  tin,  stand  upon  the  same  testimony,  since 
Strabo  moitions  both.  Yet  the  certainty  of  the  two 
facts  is  vexy  di£ferent.  The  orgies  —  and  even  the 
bUck  tunics  and  long  beards  —  may,  possibly,  be  as 
little  British  as  the/tictts  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  The 
fucue  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  belcsigs  to  the  Azores. 
Its  notice  is  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  early 
navigation.  The  orgies  and  the  bearded  men  may 
go  with  it,  or  go  with  the  tin. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  notices  of  certain  isles  of  tho 
west,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  authors  writing  from 
Phoenician  sources,  are  only  nnimpeachably  Bri>- 
tamiic  when  they  specially  and  definitely  speak  to 
tiie  tin-country  and  the  tin-trade,  and  when  they 
contain  British  names,  or  other  facts  equally  un- 
equivocaL  The  Britaimic  locality  of  the  Demetrian 
orgies  (in  the  later  writers  they  become  Bacchic)  is 
only  a  probabUiijf. 

The  Bemtm  authorttiee  will  be  considered  when 
the  historical  sketch  of  Roman  Britain  is  attempted. 
The  point  that  at  present  requires  further  notice  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  sources  differ. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Greek  authorities  differ 
from  the  Roman  in  being  second-hand  (i.e.  de- 
rived from  Phoenicia),  in  dealing  with  the  western 
parts  of  the  island,  in  grouping  their  facts  around 
the  leading  phenomena  of  tiie  tin  trade,  in  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  certun  orgies,  and  in  being, 
to  a  certain  ext«it,  liable  to  the  chw^  of  having 
confused  Britain  with  the  Azores,  or  the  true  Cas- 
siterides with  the  Oestrymnides:  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, 80  far  as  they  are  based  upon  Greek  ones,  being 
in  the  same  category.  Josephus,  who  alludes  inci- 
dentally to  Britain,  is  d  fortiori  Phoenician  in 
respect  to  his  sources. 

The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  evidence  is 
the  general  rule;  but  it  is  only  up  to  a  certain  date 
that  the  Greek  authorities  are  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion ;  i.  e.  Phoenician  in  their  immediate  origin.  It 
is  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
of  Massilia  (^MarseilUe),  when  commerce  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  when  there  were  two  routes  of 
traffic — one  vid  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  other  overland. 

WW 
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Of  the  Utter  Diodonu  gives  an  aocomit.  It  was 
probably  the  Massilian  Greeks  that  conTcrted 
Icp-ni  into  'I^  N^<ros,    See  Hibvbhia. 

The  Byzantine  historians  will  be  noticed  in  the 
■eqneL 

IV.  Orioik  of  the  word  BBXTAmnA. 

Supposing  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  first 
who  infonmS  the  Greeks  of  a  ooantiy  named  Britain, 
who  informed  the  Phoenicians?  in  other  words,  in 
what  language  did  the  names  Britanni  and  Bri- 
tannia originate?  The  usual  doctrine  b  that  these 
were  native  terms;  i.  e,  that  the  occupants  of  the 
British  Islands  called  themselves  so,  and  were  there- 
fore so  called  by  their  neighbours.  Yet  this  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

The  most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  gloss  is 
that  it  was  Greek  before  it  was  Roman.  Whence 
did  the  Greeks  get  it  ?  From  one  of  two  sources. 
From  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  had  it  anterior  to  the 
foundaticn  of  Marseilles,  and  from  the  population  of 
the  ports  around  that  city  in  case  they  got  it  sub- 
sequent to  that  event.  Now,  if  it  were  Phoenician, 
whence  came  it  originally?  More  probably  from 
Spain  than  from  either  Gaul  or  Britain — in  which 
case  BritamUa  is  the  /6ertc  name  for  certain  British 
islanders  rather  than  the  native  one.  It  majfj  of 
course,  have  been  native  as  well :  whether  it  were 
so  is  a  separate  question. 

And  if  it  were  Massilian  (i.  e.  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles),  whence  came  it  ?  Probably 
from  the  Gaols  of  the  parts  around.  But  this  is  only 
a  probability.  It  may  have  been  Iberic  even  then; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Iberians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  extended  so  far  westward  as  the 
Lower  Bhone.  Hence,  as  the  question  stands  at 
present,  the  prasumption  is  rather  in  fisvour  of  the 
word  being  Iberic 

Again,  the ybrm  is  Iberic.  The  termination  -tan, 
oompamtively  rare  in  Gaul,  abounds  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  ancient  Iberia ;  e.  g,  Turd»-tai»-i,  Carpe- 

lOM-i,  &C. 

In  all  speculations  upon  the  etymology  of 
words,  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the  language 
to  which  the  w<nxl  under  notice  is  to  be  referred  is 
of  importance.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  emi- 
nently so.  If  the  root  BriL  be  Gallic  (or  Keltic), 
the  current  etymologies,  at  least,  deserve  notice. 
If,  however,  it  be  Iboric,  the  philologist  has  been  on 
the  wrong  track  altogether,  has  loolrad  in  the  wrong 
language  for  his  doctrine,  and  must  correct  his  cri- 
ticism by  abandoning  the  Keltic,  and  having  recourse 
to  the  Basque.  A^n,  if  the  word  be  Iberic,  the 
I  is  no  part  of  the  root,  but  only  an  inflexional 
element.  Lest,  however,  we  overvalue  the  import 
of  the  f(Min  -tan  being  Iberic,  we  must  remember 
that  the  similarly-formed  name  Aqui-tai>-ia,  occurs 
in  Gaul ;  but,  on  tiie  other  hand,  lest  we  overvalue  the 
import  of  this,  we  must  remember  that  Agvikmia 
itself  may  possibly  be  Iberio. 

Prc^bably  the  word  was  Iberio  and  Gallio  as  well. 
It  was  certainly  Gallic  in  Caesar's  time.  But  it 
may  have  been  Gallic  without  having  been  native, 
i  e.  British.  And  this  was  probably  the  case. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  the  fact  of  any 
part  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  having 
called  themselves  Britont,  They  were  called  so  by 
the  Gaols;  and  the  Gallic  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Bomana.  This  was  all  The  name  may  have 
keen  strange  to  the  people  to  whom  it  mm  bo  ap- 
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plied,  as  the  word  Welsh  is  to  the  nativet  of  the 
Cambro-Briton  principality. 

Probably,  too,  it  was  only  until  the  trade  of 
Massilia  had  become  developed  that  the  root  BriL 
was  known  at  all.  As  kng  as  the  roate  was  rtd 
Spain,  and  the  trade  exclusively  Phoenician,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  British  isles  was  Ireland. 
The  Orphic  extract  speaks  only  to  the  lenUan  IsUSf 
and  Hoodotua  only  to  the  Cassiterides. 


y.  The  txh-tradk  of  Brttaik. 

One  of  the  instruments  in  the  rooousbiiction  of  the 
history  of  the  early  commerce  and  the  early  civilising 
influences  of  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  one  of  the  few  localities  of  a  scantily-diffiued 
metij  —  tin.  This,  like  the  amber  of  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  and  Courland,  helps  us  by  means  of  archaeo- 
1<^  to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  by  the  fiM:t  of  the 
same  metal  being  found  in  the  far  east — in  Banca 
and  ^e  Malayan  peninsuk.  Hence,  when  we  find 
amongst  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — the 
countries  of  pro^minent  antiquity — ^vessels  and  im- 
plements of  bronze,  the  inference  that  the  tin  of  that 
alloy  was  of  British  origin  is  by  no  means  indubita- 
ble. It  is  strengthened  indeed  by  our  knowledge  of 
an  actual  trade  between  Phoenicia  and  Cornwall; 
but  still  it  is  qpt  unexceptionable.  When,  however, 
writers  so  early  as  Herodotus  describe  tin  as  a 
branch  of  Phoenician  traffic  in  the  fifth  century  B.O., 
we  may  reasonably  carry  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date;  a  date  which,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity 
of  the  Aegyptian  and  Assyrian  alloys,  is  still  reason- 
able. An  early  British  trade  is  a  known  fact,  an 
equally  early  Indian  one  a  probability.  In  round 
numbers  we  may  lay  the  banning  of  the  Phoenician 
intercourse  with  Cornwall  at  b.c.  1000. 

The  next  questicMi  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
metallurgic  skill  thus  inferred  was  native.  So  iv  as 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  our 
indigenous  civilisati<ni.  Now  if  we  remember  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  for  tin  that  the  Phoenicians 
sought  the  Cassiterides,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
deny  to  the  eariiest  population  of  the  tin-districts 
some  knowledge  and  practice — ^no  matter  how  slight 
—  of  metallurgic  art;  otherwise,  it  most  have  been 
either  an  instinct  or  an  accident  that  brought  the 
first  vessel  firom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Some  amount,  then,  of  indigenous  me- 
tallurgy may  be  awarded  to  its  occupants. 

Perhaps  they  had  the  art  of  smelting  copper  as 
well  —  though  the  naaoning  in  favour  of  this  view 
is  of  the  <k  priori  kind.  Copper  is  a  metal  which 
is  generally  the  first  to  be  worked  by  rude  nations; 
so  that  whenever  a  metal  less  reducible  is  smelted, 
it  is  &ir  to  assume  that  the  more  reducible  ore  is 
smelted  alsa  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
absence  of  pure  copper  implements  in  the  old  timadi 
suggests  the  notion  that  either  the  art  of  aUojiog 
was  as  old  as  that  of  smelting,  or  else  that  tin  was 
smelted  first. 

From  the  knowledge  of  reduction  and  alloys,  we 
mayjproceed  to  the  question  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  casting.  The  main  fitet  here  is  the  discovery 
of  moulds,  both  of  stone  and  bronze,  for  the  casting 
of  axes  and  spear-heads.  The  fonner  we  can  scarcel/ 
suppose  to  have  been  impwted,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  respecting  the  latter.  Whether  the 
invention,  however,  of  either  was  British,  or  whether 
the  Phoenicians  ahowed  the  way,  is  uncertain.  The 
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e^Ltent  to  which  the  moolds  of  difierent  countries — 
France^  Gcnnanj,  Scandinavia — ^resemble  each  other, 
creo  in  points  dT  apparently  arbitraiy  detail,  is  (to 
a  certain  extent)  against  the  native  claim. 

Tbe  uniformity  d[  the  alloy  is  no  more  than  what 
we  expect  Snm  the  chemical  conditions  necessaxy 
Sat  tbe  achievement  of  a  good  implement — ^indeed  it 
is  nther  less.  It  varies  from  one  of  tin  and  seven 
of  copper,  to  one  of  tin  and  twelve  of  copper;  whilst 
it  is  die  opinion  of  experienced  metalluxgists  that 
the  best  alloy  (one  tin  to  ten  copper)  could  easily  be 
hit  npon  by  different  artists  wholly  independent  of 
intercommnnication. 

The  Damnonian  Britois  sold  tin.  What  did  th^ 
take  in  pnyment?  In  all  histories  of  commerce 
these  qnestioos  are  correlative.  Dr.  Wilson  (^Pre- 
hUtorie  Armals  ofScotlandf  p.  196)  truly  remarks 
that  Strabo'fi  account  of  the  Cassiterides  is  not 
greatly  to  be  rdied  on.  For  their  tin  and  lead  they 
took  in  exchange  salt,  i^ins,  and  bronze  vesisels 
(XoAjrifi/cara).  This  latter  is  a  strange  article  of 
impart  for  a  ooontiy  of  tin,  copper,  and  moulds. 

The  earliest  glou  that  has  a  bearing  upon  tbe 
geogTB{Ay  of  Britain  is  the  word  Cassiterides;  for  it 
must  be  observed  that  whilst  the  word  Britcamia  Is 
non-existent  in  Herodotus,  the  Orphic  extract  knows 
only  the  Irish  (/emton)  isles.  Now  this,  though 
bewing  npon  Britain,  is  no  British  word.  It  is  ^ 
oriental  term  KiuUra. 

This  dktinctian  is  important  Were  the  word 
Bri^sA  in  origin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  enhance 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cornish  tin-trade — since  the 
word  KUffffir^pos  occurs  both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Who,  however,  shall  say  that,  however  much  the 
pn^wbilxties  ooay  be  in  fiivour  of  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  tin  having  been  Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian 
— t.e.  llalayan?  The  name,  at  least,  is  in  fiivour  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
two  trades  may  have  be^  ooncuirent;  the  Eastern 
being  tbe  older —at  least  this  is  what  is  suggested 
by  the  name. 

Bbitannia  Fbopkb. 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  proper  British  portion 
of  the  British  isles,  L  e.  South  Britain  and  Caledonia. 

VI.  HiSTOBT. 

When  tbe  archaeolq^cal  period  ceases  and  the 
true  and  pn^er  civil  history  of  Britain  begins,  we 
find  that  a  portion  of  the  isUmd,  at  least,  was  in 
political  relations  with  Gaul — Divitiacus,  the  king  of 
the  Suessiones,  a  Belgic  tribe,  holding  the  sove- 
reignty. In  the  following  year  these  relations  are 
alw  Gallic,  and  the  Feneti,  of  the  parts  about  the 
present  town  of  Vasmes,  obtain  assistance  against 
Caesar  from  the  Britons.  Thus  early  are  our 
maritime  habits  attested.  In  chastisonent  of  this, 
Caesar  preparps  hia  first  invasion  (b.o.  55);  Volu- 
seous,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  having  been  sent  on 
beforehand,  to  reconnoitre. 

We  may  measure  tbe  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  Gaul  by  some  of  the  details  of  these  events. 
His  intended  invanon  is  known  afanost  as  soon  as  it 
is  determined  on,  and  ambassadors  are  sent  from 
Britain  to  avert  it  These  ars  sent  back,  and  along 
with  them  Commius  the  Attrebatian,  of  whose  in- 
fiaenoe  in  Britain  Caesar  made  use.  Having  em- 
barked from  GesBoriacnm,  lands ;  is  opposed ;  con- 
quers; and  again  reodves  an  embassy.  His  fleet 
sufiers  during  the  high  tides  of  the  month  of  August, 
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and  in  September  he  returns  to  Gaul.  His  successes 
(such  as  they  are)  are  announced  by  letter  at  Borne, 
and  honoured  with  a  twenty-day  festival. 

His  second  expedition  takes  place  m  the  May  of 
the  following  year.  He  is  opposed  on  landing  by 
Cassivelaunus.  The  details  of  this  second  expedition 
cany  us  as  far  westward  as  the  present  county  of 
Herts, — wherein  the  Hundred  of  Cassio  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  give  us  the  stockaded  village,  or  head- 
quarters of  Cassivelaunus,  with  whom  the  Trino- 
bantes,  Cenomagni,  Ancalites,  and  Bibrod  are  in 
political  relations.  The  reduction  of  Cassivelaunus 
is  incomplete,  and  Caesar,  when  he  departs  from  the 
island,  departs  with  the  whole  of  his  ai.ny,  and 
with  the  real  independence  of  the  countiy  unimpaired. 
The  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks  seems  to  have  been  the  most  western  part  of 
the  area  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  second  invasion  of  Caesar.  The  first  was  con- 
fined to  the  coast. 

The  best  evidence  as  to  the  conditicm  of  Britain 
under  Augustus  is  that  of  the  Monumentum  An- 
cjminum: 

nPOS  EME  IKETAl  KATE^TFON  BA2I- 
AEU  HAPeAN  MEN  TEIPIAATH2  KAI  ME- 
TEHEITA  «PAATH2  BASIAEOS  «PA[A]TOT 
TI02  MHAnN  [A]E  APTA  ♦♦♦•♦♦• 
BPETA[N]NaN  ZkOM[NaN  BE]AAATN02[TE] 
KAI[T1MJ    •   ♦  ♦. 

The  commentary  on  this  comes  no  earlier  than 
Di(m  Cassius.  From  him  we  learn,  that  although 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  onperor  to  have  redu<^ 
Britain,  he  proceeded  no  fiuther  than  Gaul,  where 
he  received  an  embassy.  So  late  a  writer  as  Jor- 
nandes  is  our  authori^  for  believing  that  he  exer- 
cised sovereign^  over  it, — "servire  coegit,  Eoma-' 
nisque  legibus  vivere  "  {DeRe^  Success^ — for  the 
inscription  only  shows  that  certain  Britons  sought 
the  presence  of  Augustus  at  Rome.  The  further 
statement  that  tribuls  was  taken  is  from  the  utterly 
uncritical  Nennius,  whose  evidence  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  scriptural  expression  that  "  all  the  world 
was  taxed,"  and  up<m  tbe  inference  that,  if  so,  a 
fortiorij  Britain.  His  text  is  ^  tenente  Octaviano 
Augusto  Monarchiam  totius  mundi ;  et  censum  ex 
Britannia  ipse  solus  aocepit;  ut  Virgilius, 

'  Purpurea  intexti  tollunt  aulaea  Britanm.* " 

The  use  of  the  word  census  instead  of  tributum 
is  important  The  original  word  is  icriytrof ;  and, 
Nennius,  who  uses  it,  took  his  English  history  from 
the  Evangelists. 

A  single  event  is  referrible  to  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  petty  kings  (regtUi)  sent  back  to 
Germanicus  some  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 
either  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  sold.  (Tac.  ^im.  ii.  24.)  Friendly 
relations  is  all  tiiat  b  proved  by  this  passage. 
The  notion  that  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  emjure, 
and  (amongst  other  nations)  ruled  Britain,  rests  on 
a  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  evidraitiy  an 
inference  from  the  likelihood  ai  the  successor  of 
Augustus  exercising  the  same  sway  as  Augustus 
himself.  —  **  Tiberius,  privignus  Augusti,  post  enm 
regnavit  annos  xxiii,  tarn  super  Britanniam  quam 
super  alia  regna  totius  mundL** 

The  evidence  of  CaJiguWs  intentions  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Augustus :  namely,  Dion  Cassius. 
Caligula  having  passed  the  Rhine,  "  seemed  to  me- 
ditate an  attack  upon  Britain,  but  retreated  from 
the  very  ocean."  (lix.  21.)    Then  follows  the  ao« 
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coont  of  his  giving  orden  that  the  shells  of  the 
shore  shouki  be  picked  ap,  and  a  ooDquest  orer  the 
■ea  itself  be  announced  (c.  25).  The  story  appean 
in  Suetonins  also :  as  do  the  details  concerning  Ad- 
minius,  the  son  of  C jnobelin.  Expelled  from  Britain 
by  his  fiither,  he  crossed  the  channel  with  a  few 
followem,  and  phu»d  himself  nnder  the  powr  of 
Caligula,  who  magnified  the  event  into  a  cession  of 
the  whole  island.  (Saet.  CaL  44.) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bond  /de  redaction  of 
Britain  begins  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Claadins; 
the  tribute  that  was  paid  to  Augustus  being  wholly 
nnfaistorical,  and  the  authority  of  Tiberius  a  mere 
inference  from  a  notice  of  it.  In  simple  truth,the  reign 
of  Cynobelin,  coinciding  with  that  of  the  last-named 
emperor,  gives  na  the  measure  of  the  early  British 
cirilisation — civilisation  which  was  of  native,  of 
Gallic,  of  Gallo-Booian,  of  Phoenician,  and  Ibero- 
Phoenician  origin. 

The  reign  of  Cynobelin  is  illnstrated  by  enns. 
Whether  ^ese  were  stmckin  Gaul  or  Britain  is 
uncertain.  Neither  is  the  qnetition  important 
Wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  legend  is  in 
Boman  letters;  whilst  numerous  elements  of  the 
classical  mjthoLogj  find  pbce  on  both  aides  of 
the  coins ;  e.  ^.  a  Pegasus,  a  Head  cf  Amman,  a 
Hercules,  a  Centaur,  &c. :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  are  British;  tabciovanus,  with  sego-;  ^nd^ 
with  VBB- ;  ibidf  with  ctkobblut  ;  cynobelin 
alone;  cnroBSLDT  with  camvXt-;  ibid,  with  so- 
LiDY-;  Undf  with  a  .  .,  or  v  .  .;  ilndf  with  VR- 
uviATHVU.  Of  oourw,  the  iBterpretatitxis  of  these 
legends  have  been  yarious;  the  notion,  however, 
that  Tastciovanus,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 
conjointly  with  a  colleague,  was  the  predecessor  of 
Cynobelin,  and  that  Cynobdin,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  with  a  colleague,  was  the  sncoessor  of 
TascioTanus,  seems  reasonable. 

The  reduction  of  Britain  by  t^e  Bomaas  b^v^ 
with  the  reign  of  Claudius :  on  coins  we  find  the 
■ame  of  that  emperor,  and  on  inscriptions  thoee  oi 
his  generals  Plautins  and  Suetonius. 

The  next  earliest  coins  to  thoee  of  Claudius 
bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.  Wales  westwards  and 
Yorkshire  northwards  (the  SihireBf  Ordovieet^  and 
BrigmUet)  were  more  or  leas  completely  reduced 
before  the  accession  of  Nero. 

By  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinus  is  sent  into  Britain, 
and  under  him  Agricola  takes  hb  first  lessons  in 
■oldiershipb  A  single  inscription  preserves  the  name 
of  Panhnufl.  The  next  in  point  of  date  belongs  to 
the  ragn  of  Nerva.  The  Agricola,  however,  of 
Tacitus  has  the  historical  value  of  contempcnary 
evidence.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  work  of 
Kero*B  general  was  the  recovery  and  consolidation 
of  the  oonqueets  made  imder  Claudius  rather  than 
tlia  achievement  of  new  additions.  The  fiunous 
queen  of  the  loeni  {Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  is  the 
centre  of  the  groupe  here.  Subordinate  to  her  are 
the  Druids  and  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  their 
chief  fltroaghold,  where  they  are  reduced  by  Pau- 
linus. Liutly  comes  the  vsurious  philosopher 
Seneca,  who,  having  lent  a  large  stun  in  Britain,  sud- 
denly calls  it  in.  The  distress  thus  created  is  the 
eanae  of  the  revdt — a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
Roman  habits  (either  directly  firam  Italy,  or  indirectly 
firaoi  Bomanised  Gaul)  had  established  themselves. 

Bednction  and  consolidation,  rather  than  acqui- 
sition, seems  to  have  been  the  rule  during  the  sliort 
nigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitelliua,  •Si  the  first 
fto  yean  of  the  reign  of  VespasiaiL 
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These  objects  employed  Agricola  during  his 
first  two  campaigns.  In  the  third,  however  (a.  d. 
80),  he  advanced  from  the  northern  boundaries  of 

I  the  Brigantes  to  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  the  fire 
next  years  were  spent  in  the  exploration  of  parts 

I  before  unknown,  in  new  ouuquests  more  or  less 
imperfect,  in  the  formation  of  ambitious  designs 
(including  the  reduction  of  Ireland),  and  in  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Great  Britain.  A  line  of  forts 
between  the  Firths  cf  Forth  and  Clyde  was  the 
limit  of  the  Roman  Em]nre  in  Britain,  as  left  bj 
Agricola.  What  had  been  done  beyond  this  had 
been  done  imperfectly.    The  battle  on  the  Grampian 

'  Range,  against  tlie  Caledonians  of  Galgacus,  bad 
ended  in  the  Horesti  giving  heetages.  The  reduction 
of  the  Orkneys  is  mentioned  bj  Tacitus  in  a  general 
and  somewhat  lax  manner — not  as  a  specific  his- 
torical foct,  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  connection  with 
other  events,  but  as  an  ointer  dictum  arismg  out  of 
the  notice  of  the  circumnavigation  d[  the  Island, — 
''incognitas, ad  id  tempus,insnlas,Orcadas  invenit  do- 
muU^ie,    Despecta  est  et  Thole." 

A  revolt  under  Arviragus  is  incidentally  mentioned 
as  an  event  of  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

For  the  reign  of  Trajan  we  have  inscriptions; 
for  that  of  Hadrian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well : 
coins,  too,  for  the  reigns  ai  the  two  Antonines,  and 
Commodus, — but  no  contemporary  historian.  It  is 
the  evidence  of  Spartianus  {Hadr.  11)  upon  which 
the  belief  that  "a  wall  eighty  miles  in  length, 
dividing  the  Romans  from  the  barbarians,  was  first 
buOt  by  Hadrian"  is  grounded.  Dion,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  compendium  of  Xiphilinus,  merely 
mentions  a  '*  wall  between  the  Roman  stations  and 
certain  nations  of  the  iahmd."  (Uz"-.^-)  "^^^ 
raises  a  doubt  The  better  historian,  Dion,  may  as 
easily  mean  the  wall  of  Agricola  as  anght  else: 
the  inferior  one,  Spartianus,  is  evidently  wrong  in 
his  expression  **pnmui  dtait,'*  and  may  easily  be 
wrong  in  his  account  altogether.  The  share  that 
different  individuals  took  in  the  raising  of  the  British 
walls  and  ramparts  is  less  certain  than  is  usually 
believed.     We  have  more  builders  than  structures. 

That  Antoninus  (Pius)  deprived  the  Brigantes  of 
a  portion  of  their  land  because  they  had  begun  to 
overrun  the  country  of  the  Gennini,  allied  to  Rome, 
is  a  statement  of  Pausanias  (viii.  43.  §  4.)  No  one 
else  mentions  these  Gennini.  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  who  diey  could  have  been.  Gennini,  inde- 
pendent enough  to  be  allies  rather  than  subjects, 
and  Brigantes,  who  could  be  free  to  conquer  them, 
are  strange  phenomena  for  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
The  posfflbility  of  German  or  Scandinavian  settlers, 
thus  early  and  thus  mdependent,  is  the  only  clue  to 
the  diflSculty.  The  evidence,  however,  to  the  fW 
is  only  of  third-rate  value. 

The  Vallum  Antonini  seems  to  have  been  a  reality. 
Its  true  basis  is  the  following  inscriptian : 

IMP.  C.  T.  AELIO.  HADB 
lANO  ANTONINO  AUG. 
P.  P.  VEX.  LEG.  VI. 
VICTBICS  P  •  F. 
OPVS  VALLI  P. 
MMM  CCXL  P. 
(^Monmnenta  BrUatmiea^  No.  46.) 
Others  give  the  name  of  his  Lieutenant  Ldb'^ 
UrbicoB  J    but    this    alone    mentions    the  OPla 
VALLI.     The  author  nearest  the  date  of  the  etenj 


commemorated  is  Capitolinus.    By  him  we  are 


told 


that  the  rampart  was  of  tmff  and  that  it  was  • 
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yWiA  one, — "  BrifaumM — vicit,  aUo  muro  oeBpHkio 
— dncto.'*    (JHion.Pim,5.) 

CoaxMo  and  oooBotidation  are  bUII  the  rule;  the 
nodoes  Ibr  the  reigns  of  Ccnunodus  and  Pertinax, 
though  brief  and  unimportaDl,  being  fband  in  so  good 
an  historian  as  DiccL  Dion,  too,  is  Uie  chief  aathority 
Ibr  the  reign  of  Serems.  He  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient single-handed;  bat  he  is  sappotted  bj  both 
eoioB  and  inscriptioos.  At  the  same  time,  he  norer 
«ttribates  Uie  erectaoD  of  anj  irall  to  Serems.  On 
the  contnuy,  he  speaks  of  one  as  already  existing. 
Spaitmnos  is  the  aathority  for  the  osoal  doctrine. 
(Sever.  18.) 

When  Caledonia—- as  opposed  to  Britain  in  general 
— eomes  nnder  notice,  a  farther  xeferenoe  to  the  text 
of  IHon  respecting  the  actions  of  Sevenis  will  be 
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A.  D.  Sll,  on  the  fSsortb  of  February,  Severos  dies 
at  York.     British  history,  nefer  eminently  clear, 
now  Iteames  obecnxer  stilL    An  oocasiooal  notice  is 
all  that  oocnrs  nntil  the  reign  of  Diocletian.     This 
ttcgins  JL  Ik  284.      The  usurpers  Caransios  and 
Alkctos  now  appear  in  the  field.     So  do  nations 
hitherto  unnoticed — the  Franks  and  the  Saxons. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  oi  the  testimony  of 
Glides,  Beda,  and  the  other  accredited  soorocs  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,   in  respect  to  the  fiict  of 
Hengist  and  Hocsa  having  at  a  certain  time,  and  in 
a  certain  place,  invaded  Britain;  the  evidence  that 
they  were  the  fint  Germaiu  who  did  so  is  utterly 
insufficient.      The  Pan^yrio  of  Eumenius  —  and 
we  must  remember  that,  however  worthless  the 
panegyrists  may  be  as  authors,  they  have  the  merit 
of  bdng  oontempoiaiy  to  the  events  they  describe 
—  contains  the  ibUawing  remarkable  passage:  — 
"  By   so    thorough    a   consent   of  the    Immortal 
Gods,  0  unconquered  Caesar,  has  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  enemies,  whom  you  have  attacked, 
ami  of  tie  Frank$  more  eapeeiaOjf^  beea  decreed, 
that  even  those  of  your  soldiers,  who,  having  missed 
their  way  on  a  foggy  sea,  reached  the  town  of 
London,  destroyed  promiscuously  and  throughout 
the  city  the  whole  remains  of  that  mercenary  mul- 
titude of  harbaiians,  that,  after  escaping  the  battle, 
sacking  the  town,  and,  attempting  flight,  was  still 
left — a  deed,  whereby  your  provincials  were  not 
only  saved,    but  delighted  by  the  sight  of  the 
slaughter."  (Eumen.  Panegyr.  Constant  Caee.) 

The  Franks  and  Picts  are  first  mentioned  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Diocletian ;  the  Attacotts  and  Scots 
under  that  of  Julian  (a.  d.  360).  The  authorities 
now  improve — being,  chiefly,  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
and  Claudian.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  so<ni  seen 
that  the  ethnology  of  Britain  is  as  obscure  as  its 
archaeology.  The  abandonment  of  the  isle  by  the 
Bomans,  and  its  reduction  by  the  Saxons,  are  the 
chief  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  all  ob- 
acan.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  say  how  the 
Germanic  popu]ati(»is  displaced  the  Roman,  than  how 
tho  Roman  displaced  the  Keltic 

And  this  introduces  a  new  question,  a  question 
already  suggested,  but  postponed,  viz. :  the  value  of 
the  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  and 
the  end  of  the  proper  Roman  period.  It  is  evident 
that  no  author  much  earlier  than  the  times  of  Ho- 
norins  and  Arcadius  can  tell  us  much  about  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  west. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  literature  passes  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  Procopius  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Pagans.    The  little  he  tells  us  of 

Ham  18  eoitect,  though  unimportant;  for  it  must 


be  remembered,  that  his  blunders  and  eonfbrfoa  are 
in  respect  to  BriUia.  This,  as  aforesaid,  he  sepa- 
rates from  Britannia,  Those  who  confound  the  two 
are  ourselves  —  tlie  modem  writers. 

To  Jomandee  we  refer  in  vain  for  anything  of 
value;  although  from  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
the  historian  «f  certain  nations  ef  Germanic  extrac- 
tion, and  from  the  degree  to  which  Britain  was  in 
his  time  Germanised,  we  expect  more  than  we  find. 
Hence  frnn  the  time  of  Ammianns  to  the  time  of 
Gildas — the  earliest  British  and  Christian  writer  of 
oar  island — from  about  a.d.  380  to  a.i>.  550 — we 
have  no  author  more  respectable  than  Orosius. 
He  akme,  or  neariy  so,  was  known  to  the  native  his- 
torians, and  what  he  teUs  us  is  little  beyond  the 
names  of  certain  usurpers.  When  Britain  is  next 
known  to  the  investigator,  it  has  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
It  is  German,  or  Saxon,  instead.  Such  is  the  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Roman  Britain,  considered  more 
especially  in  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which  it 
rests.  The  value  of  the  only  author  who  still  de- 
mands notice,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is  measured 
in  the  aiticle  Moiuni. 

VII.  Ethnological  relatioits  or  thb 

POPULATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  South 
Britons  of  Cacsai's  time  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  Gauls,  and  that  the  Gauls  were  Kelts.  But 
whether  the  North  Britons  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory; whether  the  Britons  of  Caesar  were  descended 
from  the  first  occupants  of  the  islands;  and,  lastly, 
whether  the  population  vras  wholly  homogeneous^ 
are  all  points  upon  which  opinions  vary.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  article  Bblqab  shows  that,  for  that 
population,  a  Germanic  affinity  has  been  claimed; 
though,  apparently,  on  insufiicient  grounds.  The 
popoJation  of  North  Britain  may  have  been,  such  as 
it  is  now,  Gaelic  Occupants,  too, earlier  than  even  the 
earliest  Kelts  of  any  kind,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
island  by  competent  archaeologists.  Nothing  less 
than  an  elaborate  monograph  specially  devoted  to  the 
critidsm  of  these  complicated  points,  would  suffice  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The 
present  notice  can  contain  only  the  result  of  the 
writer's  investigations. 

Without  either  denying  or  affirming  the  existence 
of  early  Iberian,  German,  or  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments in  particular  localities,  he  believes  them  to 
have  been  exceedingly  exceptional ;  so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  population  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded  and  the  Romans  fought  were 
Kelts  of  the  British  branch,  i.  e^  Kelts  whose  lan- 
guage was  either  the  mother-tongue  of  the  present 
Welsh,  or  a  form  of  speech  closely  allied  to  it. 

The  ancestors  of  this  populaticn  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  earliest  occupants  of  South  Britain  at^ 
least.  W«re  they  so  of  North  Britain  ?  There  are 
points  both  of  internal  and  external  evidence  in  this 
question.  In  the  way  of  internal  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  in  thoee  parts  of  Scotland  where  tlie 
language  is  most  eminently  Gaelic,  and,  as  such, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  speech  of  Ireland, 
the  oldest  geographical  terms  are  British  rather  than 
Erse.  Thus,  the  word  for  mountain  is  6en,  and 
never  sliabh,  as  in  Ireland.  Again,  the  words  tiber 
and  mvcTy  in  such  words  as  Aber-nethy  and  Invert 
nethy,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  Shibholetlis 
(so  to  say)  of  the  British  and  Gaelic  populations. 
They  mean  the  same  thing  ~-  a  mouth  of  a  river, 
sometimes  the  junction  of  two.     Kow  whilst  aber 
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is  never  fonnd  in  the  exclarirelj  and  nndoobtedly 
Gaelic  conntry  of  Ireland,  invar  is  nnknown  in 
Wales.  Both  oocnr  in  Scotland.  Bat  how  are  thej 
distributed?  Mr.  Kemble,  who  has  best  examined 
the  question,  finds  that  the  line  of  sepaFation  **  be- 
tween the  Welsh  or  Pictish,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irish, 
Kelts,  if  measured  by  the  occurrence  of  these  names, 
would  run  obliquely  from  SW.  to  NE.,  straight  up 
Loch  Fjme,  following  nearly  the  boundary  between 
Perthshire  and  Argyle,  trending  to  the  KE.  along 
the  present  boundary  between  Perth  and  Inyemess, 
Aberdeen  and  Inremess,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  about 
the  mouth  of  the  riTer  Spey."  On  the  one  side  are 
the  Aber-coms^  ^frer-deens,  and  Aber-doMiSj  which 
are  Welsh  or  British ;  on  the  other  the  Inver- 
arys  and  /ftver-aritys,  which  are  Irish  and  Gaelic 
Now,  assuredly,  »  British  population  which  runs  as 
far  nortli  as  the  mouth  of  Spey,  must  be  considered 
to  hare  been  the  principal  population  of  Caledonia. 
How  far  it  was  aboriginal  and  exclusiye  is  another 
question.  The  external  evidence  comes  in  here, 
though  it  is  not  evidence  of  the  best  kind.  It  lies 
in  the  following  extract  firom  Beda :  **  procedente 
autem  tempore,  Britannia,  post  Brittones  et  Pictos, 
iertiam  Sootorum  nationem  in  Pictorum  parte  re- 
cepit,  qui  duce  Renda  de  Hibemia  progressi  vel 
amidtia  vel  fierro  sibimet  inter  eos  sedes  quas  hac- 
tenus  habent  vindicarunt :  a  quo  videlicet  duce 
usque  hodie  Dalreudini  voeantur;  nam  lingua  eorum 
<DaI^  partem  significat."  (ffist.  Eccha.  i.)  This 
passage  is  generally  considered  to  give  us  either  an 
Irish  or  a  Scotch  tradition.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  text  nowhere  connects  itself  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  give  us 
an  inference  of  Beda*s  own,  founded  on  the  Hurt  of 
there  being  Scots  in  the  r  orth-east  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland.  It  is,  also,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  drcumstance  of  the  gloss  dal  being 
not  Keltic,  but  Norte,  L  e.  Danish  or  Norw^;ian. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  present  Gaelic  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  being  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  cor- 
responding probability  of  the  earliest  occupancy  of 
Caledonia  having  been  Britith,  lies  less  in  the  so- 
called  tradition,  than  in  the  absence  of  the  term 
sliabh  a  momUoin;  the  distribution  of  the  forms  in 
aber;  and,  above  aU,  the  present  similarity  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic — a  similarity  which 
suggests  the  notion  that  the  separation  is  compara- 
tively recent.  They  are  fiir,  however,  from  dedding 
the  question.  That  South  Briton  was  British,  and 
Ireland  Gaelic,  is  certain.  That  Scotland  was  on* 
ginally  British,  and  afterwards  Gaelic,  is  probable. 

The  Gaels  and  Britons  are  the  fundamental  popu- 
lations of  the  British  Isles.  The  Picts  were  either 
aboripnal  or  intrusive.  If  aboriginal,  they  were, 
like  the  Gaels  and  Britons,  Keltic  Whether,  how- 
ever, they  were  Gaelic  Kelts  or  British  Kelts,  or 
whether  they  constituted  a  third  branch  of  that 
stock,  is  doubtful. 

If  it  were  abeolutely  certain  that  every  word  used 
on  Pictish  ground  belonged  to  the  Pict  form  of 
speech,  tiie  inference  that  they  were  aborigines  rather 
than  intrusive  settlers,  and  Britons  nther  than  Gaels, 
would  be  legitimate  The  well-known  gloss  penn 
fdkel  SB  caput  vaUi  is  a  gloss  from  the  Pict  district, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  British.  In  Gaelic,  the  form 
ss  pen  =3B  head  \a  oeann.  Neither  does  this  stand 
alone  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  British  affinities 
cau  be  strengthened.  But  what  if  the  gloss  be  Pict, 
.only  in  the  way  that  father  or  mother,  &c  are 
Welfih ;  i.  e.  woids  belonging  to  some  other  tongue 
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spoken  in  the  Pict  coontrj?  In  such  a  ease  tht 
Picts  may  be  Gaels,  Germans,  Scandfaiaviaas,  &c 
Now  the  word  daly  to  which  attention  has  abeady 
been  drawn,  was  not  Scottish,  i.  e.  not  Gaelic  It 
probably  was  strange  to  the  Scottish  language,  not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  Beda.  If  not  Scot, 
however,  it  was  almost  certainly  Pict  Tet  it  is, 
and  was,  pure  Norse.  Its  existence  cannot  be  got 
over  except  by  making  either  the  Soots  or  Picts 
Scandinavian.  Each  idtematiTe  has  its  difficulties: 
the  latter  the  fewest  Such  are  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Picts  are  less  vnequivocally  British 
than  the  researdies  of  the  Uttest  and  best  investigators 
have  made  them.  And  Beda,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, derives  them  finom  Scythia;  adding  that  they 
came  without  females.  This,  periiaps,  is  only  an 
inference;  yet  it  is  a  just  one  The  passage  that  he 
supplies  speaks  to  an  existing  custom:  ''Cumqne 
nxores  Picti  non  habentes  peterent  a  Soottis,  ea 
solum  conditions  dare  conaensemnt,  nt  obi  xA  per- 
veniret  in  dubiuiq,  magis  de  foeminea  r^um  prosapia 
quam  de  masculina  regem  sibi  eligerent:  qnod  usque 
hodie  apnd  Pictos  constat  esse  servatnm."  (^Hist. 
EceUt.  i.)  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
passage,  it  entirely  neutralises  the  evidence  embodied 
in  a  well-known  listof  Pict  kings.  Here  the  names  are 
Keltic, — chiefly  British, — but,  in  two  or  three  cases, 
Gaelic    Whichever  they  were,  they  were  not  Pict 

The  Picts,  then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
trusive rather  than  aboriginal.  The  ancestors  of  the 
present  English  were  certainly  in  the  former  cate- 
gory. Whence  were  they?  When  did  their  in- 
trusion begin?  They  were  Gemaans.  This  is  cer- 
tain. But  how  were  they  distributed  amongst  the 
difierent  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  German 
populations?  The  tenns  Saxon  and  Frank  tell  us 
nothing.  They  were  general  names  of  a  somewhat 
indefinite  import.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say,  that 
they  were  Frisians  and  Angles,  rather  than  aught 
else;  and,  next  to  these,  Scimdinavians.  This  they 
may  have  been  to  a  certain  extent,  even  though  the 
Picts  were  Keltic. 

The  date  of  their  intrusion,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  long  earlier  than  the  aera  of  Hengist  and  Horsa; 
and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  an  author  in  the 
unfavourable  position  of  Gildas  was  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  hazardous  deliveiy  of  a  n^ative  assertioo, 
and  that  in  the  very  face  of  the  notice  of  Eumenins  and 
others,  that  the  usual  date  can  be  supported.  In 
proportion  as  their  invasions  were  early  Uidr  pn^ress 
must  have  been  gradual.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Saxons  and  Franks  of  the  later 
classics  are  eertainfy  the  lineal  predecesson  of  the 
Angles  of  England ;  the  Picts  j)osni%  the  lineal  prede- 
cessors of  the  Northmen, — ».  e.  on  the  yb<Aer'#  «<!•• 

The  ethnology,  then,  of  Britain  takes  the  foUow- 
ing  forms: — 

1.  In  Hibemia,  a  Gaelic  basis  suffers  but  slight 
modification  and  admixture;  whereas, — 

2.  In  Britannia, — 

a.  South  Britain  is  British,  and  Britanno-Boottn, 
with  Phoenician,  Gaelic,  and  Germanic  elements,  — 
the  latter  destined  to  replace  aU  the  others;  whilst,— 

b.  North  Britain  is  British,  and  Gaelic,  with  Pict 
elements — whatever  they  were — of  admixture  in 
larger  proportions  than  South  Britain,  and  Bomsn 
elements  in  smaller. 

The  Roman  element  was  itself  complex;  and,  in 
minute  ethnology,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  speek 
of  the  Legionary  popuktion  rather  than  of  the  Latin. 
This  is  because  a  Roman  population  might  be  any- 
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thmg  but  va^&n  to  Borne.  It  might  be  struige  to 
Italy,  sbmnge  to  the  Italian  language.  What  might 
thus  bare  been  the  case,  actually  was  so.  The  im- 
periaal  forces  which  occupied  Britain,  and  supplied 
what  is  usuallj  called  the  Roman  element  to  the  ori- 
ginal Keltic  bans,  were  Germans,  Gauis,  Iberians, 
&c,  as  the  case  might  be;  rarely  pure  Bonian.  The 
JNktiitia  Utriutgm  Impern,  a  document  referrible  to 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Valens, — inas- 
moch  as  it  mentioas  the  Prannce  of  VideiUiat — gives 
m,  as  dements  of  our  Legionary  population, — 

1.  Otrtnan$,  i,  e.  Tungiicaoi,  Tnngri,  Tuma- 
omses,  Batavi. 

2.  Gaub:  Nervii  (in  three  quarters),  Morini  (see 
in  eoe.),  GalU. 

3.  Iberiatu:  HispanL 

4.  iVo6a6fe5ibtwmafM.*DiBlmatae,Daci,Thraces, 
ThaifiUae. 

5.  Syri;  and  6.  Mauri. 

Of  these  the  noo-Roman  chsrscter  is  the  most  pa- 
tent; and  these,  at  least,  we  may  separate  from  the 
occupants  <^  Italian  blood.  Of  others,  the  foreign 
extraction  is  more  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  read- 
ing of  the  MSS.  is  doubtful,  sometimss  the  term  in- 
explicable. Thus,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
tlie  Solenses  or  Pacenses  were, — opinions  being  dif- 
ferent,— the  authenticity  of  such  a  text  as  TVt&MNif 
cokoria  prtmoB  Frizagorom  VindobtUa  is  doubtful. 
In  such  a  case,  the  assumption  that  it  meant  Fri- 
siemtj  and  the  speculation  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
Frman  cohort,  are  unsattsfactoiy. 

The  analysis  of  the  German  popolatioBS,  oat  of 
which  the  present  nationality  of  Enghmd  has  grown, 
scarcely  belongs  to  eUtnical  Britain.  As  fiu*  as  it 
goes,  however,  it  is  to  be  sought  under  the  heads 
Axou,  Fusn,  Saxones. 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  population, 
whether  exclusively  Keltic  or  mixed,  was  uniform 
in  mannexB  and  appearance,  is  chiefly  to  be  measured 
by  the  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  the  ^  physical  ap- 
pearance varied;"  that  the  '*  Caledonians  were  red- 
haired,  and  large-limbed ;"  that  Uie  '*  Silurians  were 
high-cdionred  and  curly-haired;"  and,  histly,  that 
the  m^ives  of  the' parts  nearest  Gaul  were  Gallic  in 
look  and  manner.  The  text  in  full  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  speculation.  It  stands  thus :  "  Ha- 
bitus corporum  varii;  atgue  ex  eo  arffumenta. 
Kamque  rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artua,  Germanicam  originem  ndseverant  Si- 
lurum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  ]^rumqne  crines,  et 
posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres  trajeciese, 
casque  sedes  occupasse  fidem  fodnnt."  (Agric,  11.) 
The  words  in  Italics  show  that  both  the  Germanic 
and  the  Iberic  hypotheses  were  not  historical  fiacts, 
but  only  cn/eroioet.  The  only  fact§  that  Tacitus 
gives  us  is  the  difierence  of  appearance  in  di£Ewent 
parts  of  the  island.  This  is  undoubted.  At  the 
present  moment  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales 
have  iknid  comjdexions  and  daiii  hair ;  whilst  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  though  of  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular stature,  are,  on  the  whole,  red;  or,  at  least, 
sandy-haired.  The  inferenee  from  this  is  as  free 
to  the  Inquirer  of  the  present  century  as  it  was  to 
Tacitus.  In  respect  to  the  opinions  on  this  point, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Germanic  hypothesis 
is  wholly,  the  Iberic  nearly,  unnecessary.  The 
Scotch  conformation  is  equally  Keltic  and  Germanic : 
that  of  the  South -Welsh  is  less  easily  explained. 
It  re-appears,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  England 
— -oftener  on  the  coal-measures  than  eleewhere^  but 
stlD  elsewhere.    The  fiset  still  rsquifts  solution* 
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A  continuation  of  the  previous  extract  gives 
us  the  standard  text  respecting  the  language  of 
Britain  —  ^  sermo  baud  multum  diversus,"  (i.  e. 
from  that  of  Gaul).  What  does  this  apply  to? 
Not  necessarily  to  the  Britons  altogether — only 
to  those  nearest  GauL  Yet  it  1t>y  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  others.  It  leaves  the  question  open 
for  the  north  and  western  parts  of  the  isUmd.  The 
belief  that  the  speech  of  Western  Britain  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  eastern  parts,  rests  partly  upon 
the  principle  of  not  multiplying  causes  unneoessarily, 
and  parUy  upon  the  present  existence  of  the  Welsh 
Uuiguage.  The  Welsh  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons  of 
Brittany,  are  closely  allied.  This,  however,  is  valid 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  inquirer,  who  admits  that  the 
present  Breton  represents  the  ancient  Gallic.  It  haa 
no  weight  against  the  belief  that  it  is  of  British 
origin — derived  l^om  the  Bretons  of  the  southern 
coast,  who,  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  transplanted 
themselves  and  their  speech  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
Armorica.  The  advocate  of  this  view  requires  further 
evidence.  Nor  is  it  wanting.  It  has  been  shown 
more  than  once — by  no  one  better  than  the  Ute 
Mr.  Gainett  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society — that  the  old  Gallic  gloss^  are  not  only 
s^niflcant  in  the  Keltic  language  of  western  and 
northern  Britain,  but  that  they  are  most  so  in  the 
Welsh  or  British  branch  of  it.  Contnu^  to  the 
criticism  of  the  time  of  Tacitus,  it  is  the  British 
language  which  now  illustrates  that  of  Gaul,  and 
not  the  Gallic  which  explains  the  British.  The 
proper  British  glosses  are  few.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  still  existent  with  the  island.  Kov^/ii 
(Dioscorid.  Mai,  Med,  iL  110),  as  the  name  of 
the  British  beverage,  u  Uie  Welsh  ewrrvo^a  ceretfifia 
t^beerf  and  Aycuro-cubf ,  the  British  species  of  hound, 
is  the  presoit  word  gate-hoand  (Oppian,  Cyneget. 
L  471.) 

The  geographical  terms  in  the  ancient  British 
are  numerous;  and  one  class  of  them  illustmtes  a 
deflection  from  the  Gallic  form  of  speech.  In  Gaul 
the  compounds  of  the  root  dvr-  invariably  take  that 
combination  as  an  (^fix  (t,g.  Marco-c^urtim) :  in 
Britain  it  b  as  invariably  a  />re-fix  (e.  g,  DurO' 
vemnm). 

IX.  Antzquitibs. 

These  fall  into  two  clear  and  definite  classes: 
1.  the  Proper  British;  2.  the  Roman.  A  tiiird— * 
the  German — is  less  certain.  A  fourth  is  possible ; 
but,  in  the  opinian  of  the  present  writer,  unuecee* 
sary.     The  last  two  will  be  considered  fiiat. 

In  such  sepulchral  m<»uments  as  bear  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  the  implements  and  orna- 
ments are  of  stone,  to  tiie  exclusion  of  metal.  The 
skulk,  also,  are  of  a  small  average  magnitude,  with 
certain  peculiarities  of-  shape.  The  inference  that 
has  been  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  populaticni 
who  worked  without  metals  was  of  a  different  stock 
from  thrse  that  used  them.  Again,  the  doctrine 
suggested  by  Amdt,  expanded  by  Rask,  and  admitted 
in  its  ver]^  fullest  extent  by  the  Scandinavian  school 
of  philologists,  ethnologists,  and  antiquarians,  and 
which  SB  known  as  the  "  Finn  hypothesis,"  goes  the 
same  way.  This  means  that,  before  the  spread  ot 
the  populations  speaking  the  languages  called  Indo- 
European — before  the  spread  of  tiie  Skvonians, 
Germans,  Kelts,  and  Brahminic  Hindus — an  earlier 
population  extended  from  Cape  Gcmoiin  to  Lapland, 
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frnm  Lapland  to  Cape  Clear,  finom  Archangel  to  the 
Straita  of  Gibraltar,  oontinnoiuly.  The  Finns  of 
Finland  now  best  repreeent  thia — a  population  with 
which  the  Baaka  of  the  Pyrenees  were  once  odd- 
tinnous.  In  this  class,  enonnons  dis{Jacementa  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  Indo-Eoropeans  have  obli- 
terated the  aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Central 
Europe,  and  Northern  Hindostan.  If  so,  the  flnn 
hjpothetis  eoincides  with  the  evidence  of  the  older 
tamnlL  Saf^gestive  as  this  view  Ib,  it  has  still  to 
stand  the  full  ordeal  of  criticism. 

The  German  hypothesis  depends  npon  the  extmt 
to  which  certain  antiqaities  of  North  Britain  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  great  antiqni^  in  respect 
to  date,  and  Germanic  in  origin.  The  Scandinavian 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Picts  sopport  this: 
or,  denying  this,  such  independent  evidence  as  can 
be  brought  in  favour  of  any  Germans  or  Northmen 
having  made  settlements  on  any  part  of  Britain 
anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  helps  to 
confirm  it  Such  settlements  it  is  as  hard  to  prove 
as  to  deny.  Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  Orkneys,  the  norUiem  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  parts  of  Ulster,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  coast  of  Galloway,  may  give  us  an  area  along 
which  the  Northmen  of  Norway  spread  themselves, 
and  left  memorials,  at  an  epoch  of  any  antiqui^. 
Again,  it  would  be  over-bold  to  assert  that  certain 
parts  of  Britain,  now  eminently  Danish  (e.  g,  Lin- 
colnshire), and  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
at  once  Keltic  and  Roman  (t.  e.  Roman  on  a  Keltic 
basis)  were  not  None  equally  early. 

The  two  flnwcs  in  question,  however,  ars  un- 
certain ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  other  two. 

1.  Briiith, — The  extent  of  this  division  is  subject 
to  the  validity  of  the  Finn  and  German  hypotheses. 
If  the  former  be  true,  the  oldest  tumuli  are  pnte- 
Keltic ;  if  the  latto-,  the  remarkable  remains  of  Ork- 
ney and  the  North  of  Scotland  (their  antiquity  being 
admitted)  are  German, — and,  if  German,  probably 
Scandinavian.  But,  independent  of  these,  we  have 
the  numerous  itmmUf  or  barrows,  of  later  date,  in  all 
their  varieties  and  with  all  their  contents;  we  have 
earth-mounds,  like  Silbuiy  Hill ;  and  vast  monolithic 
structures,  like  those  of  Stonehenge.  We  have 
also  the  cromlechs  and  cainis.  We  have  no  in- 
scriptions; and  the  coins  are  but  semi-Britsnuic,  ie. 
wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  letters  and 
legend  represent  the  civilisation  of  the  classical  rather 
than  the  KelUo  populations.  Iron  was  a  metal  during 
part  of  this  period,  snd,  h  fortiori,  gold  and  bronze. 

S.  Roman. — Tlie  Keltic  remains  in  Britain  are  a 
measure  of  the  early  British  civilisation;  the  Roman 
ones  merely  give  us  a  question  of  more  or  lets  in 
respect  to  tiie  extent  of  their  preservation.  They  are 
essentially  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  Roman 
world  elsewhere: — pavements,  altars,  metallic  im- 
plements and  ornaments,  pottery  (the  specimens  of 
the  Samian  ware  being  both  abundant  and  beautiful), 
earthworks,  encampments,  walls,  roads,  coins,  in- 
scriptions.   A  few  of  these  only  will  be  noticed. 

Of  the  imer^Moru,  the  Maimer  Ancyranum, 
although  referring  to  Britain,  ia  not  from  a  British 
locality.  Neither  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
They  first  predominate  on  British  ground  in  the 
reign  of  Tiajan.  Thenceforward  they  bear  the  names 
of  Hadrian,  Severus,  Gordian,  Valerian,  GalHenus, 
Tetricus,  Nnmerian,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and 
Julian.  Next  to  the  names  of  the  emperors,  those 
of  certain  commanders,  l^ons,  and  cohorts  are  the 
irost  important,  as  they  are  more  numerous;  whilst 
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sacfa  as  ^ommemocate  particalar  events,  and  are  de- 
dicated to  particular  deitiea,  are  mora  ^duable  than 
athet.  One  with  another,  they  ptewme  the  names, 
and  give  us  the  stalifsis,  of  moat  of  the  legions  of  the 
Notitia.  One  of  them,  at  least,  illastrates  the  for- 
mation of  the  Valfann.    One  of  them  is  a  dedication 
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a  dear  pnof  that  the  religion  of  the  Boman  Le- 
gionaries was  no  more  neoeasarQj  Boman  than  their 
bkMd. 

The  chronokgical  range  of  the  coins  varies  ia 
many  points  from  that  €f  the  inscriptions.  They 
often  speak  where  the  latter  are  silent,  and  are  silent 
where  the  latter  speak.  The  head  and  legend  of 
Antoninus  (Caracalla)  and  Get*  are  frequent;  bat 
then,  there  are  none  between  them  and  the  reigr  of 
Diocletian.  Then  come  the  coina,  not  of  that  em- 
peror himself,  but  of  the  nsnrpeiB  Caransias  and 
Allectns,  more  numerous  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  And  here  they  end.  For  the  kter  em- 
perors there  is  nothing. 

None  of  our  Roman  roads  an  known  under  their 
Roman  names.  The  Itmerarimn  AnUmmif  a  woik 
of  uncertain  date,  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel  [see  MuRiDUifuii],  of  doubtful  value  in  its 
current  form,  merely  gives  the  starting-plaoes  and 
the  termini;  e.  g.  Iter  a  Londinio  ad  Portum  Dubris 
M.  P.  Ixvii,  &c.  The  itinera,  however,  are  fifteen 
in  number,  and,  in  extent,  reach  from  Blatum  Sul- 
gium,  in  Dumfrieshire,  to  R^nnm,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  north  and  south;  and  firum  Venta  loenomm 
(^Honoich)  to  Isca  Damnonionun  (^Exeter),  east  and 
west.  In  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire^ 
the  WeaUa  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  the  intercom- 
munication seems  to  have  been  at  the  mtatmaim.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  the  Yorkshire 
Onse,  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  in  Cheshire,  South 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  parts  romtd 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  was  at  its  maxi- 


Mr.  Kemble  draws  a  dear  contrast  between  the 
early  British  oppida,  as  described  by  Caesar,  and  the 
true  wumidpia  and  eUoniae  of  the  Romans.    The 
oppidtim  of  Cassivelannus  was  a  stockaded  village, 
in  some  spot  naturally  difficult  of  access.    The  mu- 
nicipia  and  eolomaef  of  which  Camelodunum  was 
the  earliest,  were  towns  whose  architecture  and  whose 
dvil  constitution  were  equally  Roman.    So  was  thdr 
dvihsation.    The  extent,  however,  to  which  the  sites 
of  British  oppida  and  the  Roman  mnnicipalitiet 
coincided,  constitutes  a  question  which  oonnecis  the 
two.     It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  did  so  coincide, 
— not  exactly,  but  generally.     The  Keltic  op/w^ 
were  numerous,  were  like  those  of  Gaul,  and^a 
ressonable  inference  from  the  existence  of  the  war- 
chariot — were  connected  by  roads.  Hence,'*  when  less 
than  eighty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Romans  to 
Britain,  and  scarcely  forty  after  the  complete  sobjo- 
gation  of  the  island  by  Agricola,  Ptolemy  tells  us  of 
at  least  fifty-six  dties  in  existence  here,  we  may  res- 
sonably  condude  that  they  were  not  all  doe  to  tlie 
efforts  of  Roman  dviliaation."     Certainly  not    The 
Roman  origin  of  the  Hibernian  to\m  (Ptdemys 
term)  is  out  of  the  question:  ndther  is  it  certsifl 
that  some  of  the  Ptolemaean  notices  may  not  apply  to 
an  ante-Roman  period.     The  Roman  municipilityi 
then,  as  a  general  rule,  presupposes  a  British  opp^ 
dum.     How  fiur  does  the  English  town  imply  a  Bo- 
man munidpality  ?     The  writer  just  quoted  believes 
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ihe  SftTtonB  adopted  the  Roman  sitas  leu  ihan  fhe 
Boonaiu  did  thoee  of  the  Britaoa,  the  Oermaoio  ooiir 
ditioo  of  a  city  being  different  from  the  Boman.  Aa 
sach,  it  dinged  the  arefaitectoral  indoatiy  of  the 
Anglo-Sttxan  towaxda  the  erection  of  independent 
tovna  oat  of  the  materiala  supplied  hj  the  older  oneaf 
in  the  ndghboarfaood — bat  not  on  the  abadute 
site — of  the  pr»-ezistent  municipality.  Without 
adnnttiDg  thia  Tiew  in  ita  full  integrity,  we  may 
learn  from  it  the  neoueailj  of  determining  the  ancient 
aitea  of  the  Boman  citiea  on  the  apecial  evidence  of 
each  paitaoolar  caae;  it  being  better  to  do  thia  than 
to  argue  at  once  from  the  pnaent  namca  and  placea 
of  the  gwgKglt  towns  of  the  present  tame.  Place  for 
place,  the  old  towns  and  the  new  were  near  each  other, 
rather  than  on  absolutely  identical  spots. 

London,  St  Albans,  C<dchester,  Gloucester,  Win* 
cheater,  Norwicfa,  Cirencester,  Bath,  Sikhester,  York, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Chichester,  Canterbury,  Wrox- 
eter,  Lincoln,  Woioester,  Leicester,  Doncaater,  Caer- 
marthen,  Caemarron,  PortcheBter,GrantcfaeBter,  Car- 
lisle, Caerleon,  Mnochester,  have  the  best  daima  to 
repreaent  the  old  Boman  cities  of  England,  the  Usts 
of  which,  considering  the  differsnoe  of  the  authoritiea, 
are  not  more  discrepant  from  each  other  than  is  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  Ptotemy's  voKut  is  56,  all 
of  which  he  names.  Kardanus  Herscleota,  without 
naming  any,  gives  59.  Nennius,  at  a  later  period, 
enttroemtea  94 ;  the  Saxon  invasion  having  occurred 
in  the  interval. 

The  veUla  are  described  in  a  separate  artide^ 

X.  Divisioira. 

The  divisions  of  the  British  Isles  are  only 
definite  where  tiiey  are  natural,  and  they  are 
only  natural  where  the  ocean  makes  them.  Hi- 
benna  is  thus  separated  from  Albion  simply  by 
its  insular  condition  —  exvi  temwu.  So  are  the 
smaller  islands,  Vectis,  the  Orcades,  &c. ;  all  of 
whidi  were  known  to  the  andents.  But  this 
is  not  the  ease  with  the  ancient  analogies  of 
North  and  South  Britain — if  such  analogies  existed. 
No  one  can  say  where  Britannia  ended  and  Cale- 
donia began — or  rather  no  one  can  say  how  far 
Britannia  and  Caledonia  are  the  names  of  natural 
and  primazy  divisions.  In  the  way  of  ethnology,  it 
u  8^  to  say  that  all  the  Caledcmii  were  comprised 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Britain,  except 
so  fiu*  as  they  were  intmsive  invaders  southwardB. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  same  of  the  Scots.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  say  so  of  the  Picts;  nor  yet  can  we 
affirm  that  all  the  Britons  belonged  to  the  present 
eonntty  of  England.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caledonii  are 
a  specific  popcdation,  forming  along  with  Coxnabii, 
Creooes,  and  others,  the  northern  population  of 
Albion — the  name  having  no  generality  whatever. 
Dion's  Caledonii  are  certainly  beyond  the  wall,  bnt 
between  them  and  the  wall  are  the  Meatae.  In 
Tacitus  the  Caledonii  are  dther  the  political  con- 
ftderncy  of  Galgacus,  or  the  natives  of  the  district 
^roood  the  Grampians.  The  wider  extent  to  the 
word  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  term,  lees  than 
a  pobt  in  the  histoiy  of  the  jfeopU, 

Tbe  practical  primary  division  which  can  be 
made  is  that  between  Bonum  Albion  and  /it'/e- 
P^itdent  Albion;  the  former  of  which  cdndded  more 
w  less  cloedy  with  Britannia  in  the  restricted  sense 
^  the  term,  and  with  the  area  subsequently  named 
England;  the  ktter  with  Caledonia  and  Scotland. 

Britannia  appears  to  have  been  constituted  a 
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Boman  province  afler  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of 
the  island  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  pro- 
vince was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  eonqnests  of 
snocessive  Boman  generals;  but  its  boundaiy  on 
the  south  was  fixuiUy  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  Solway  Frith  (Ituna  Aeatuarium)  to 
the  month  of  the  river  Tyne.  Britain  continued 
to  fonn  one  Boman  province,  governed  by  a  oon* 
sular  Icgatus  and  a  procurator,  down  to  a.  d. 
197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Bri" 
ttMmia  Superior  and  Inferior,  each,  as  it  appears, 
under  a  separate  Praeses  (Herodian,  iii.  8.  §  2; 
Dig.  28.  tit.  6.  s.  2.  §  4>  It  was  subsequently 
divided  into  four  provinces;  named  Maxima  Co*- 
tarieiukf  Fkwkkf  Brikmnia  primal  Brkmmia 
tectmda  (S.  Bufus,  Brev,  6)»  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Diodetian  or  of  Constantine.  To  these  a  fifth 
province,  named  ro^an^ia,  was  added  in  a.  d.  369 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  3.  §  7),  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  oentnry,  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces;  two  governed  by  Consulares, 
namuly,  Maxima  Cae$arim8ii  and  Valentiaf  and 
three  by  Praesides,  namdy,  Britannia  Prima,  Bri- 
tannia  Secunda,  Kod  Flaoia  CaetariensU.  All  these 
govemora  were  subject  to  the  Vicariut  Britanniae^ 
to  whom  the  general  government  of  the  island  was 
entmated.  The  Vicarws  appears  to  have  usually  re- 
sided at  Eboraeum  (  York),  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  Boman  dominion. 
(Not.  Dig,  Occ.  c.  22 ;  Booking,  ad  he.  p.  496, 
seq.;  comp.  Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Handbueh  dtr 
Bomitch.  AUerth.  voL  iii.  pi.  i.  p.  97,  seq.) 

The  distribution  and  boimdary  of  these  five  pro- 
rinces  we  do  not  know — though  they  are  ctften 
given. 

Bespectmg  the  next  class  of  divisions  we  do  not 
know  even  tibis.  We  do  not  know,  when  talking  c^ 
(e.  g,)  the  Ordovioes,  the  Iceni,  or  the  Novantae,  to 
what  class  the  term  bdongs.  Is  it  the  name  of  a 
natural  geographical  dlvisian,  like  Highlandt  and 
Lowlandi,  Daletmm  or  Coattmen  t  or  the  name  of 
a  political  division,  like  that  of  the  Engl'sh  counties? 
that  of  a  o(Hifederacy?  that  of  a  tribe  or  dan?  Is  it 
one  of  these  in  some  cases,  and  another  in  another? 
Some  of  the  terms  are  geographical.  This  is  all 
that  it  is  safe  to  say.  Some  of  the  terms  are  geo- 
graphical, because  they  seem  to  be  compounded  of 
substantives  significant  in  geography ;  e.  g.  the 
prefixes  car* ,  and  A-e-,  and  dur-. 

The  only  systematic  list  of  these  divisions  la 
Ptolemy's;  and  it  gives  us  the  following  names, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  separatdy.  They  are  enu- 
merated, however,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  shovring 
the  extent  to  which,  not  only  Boman  but  Independent 
Albion  was  known  to  the  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  also  because  some  of  them  illustrate  the 
general  geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

1 .  North  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  line  of  defences 
drawn  by  Agricola,  lay  the  Epidii,  Cerones,  Creones, 
Camonacae,  Careni,  Comabii,Ca]edonii,  Contae,  Logi, 
Mertae,Vacomagi,Veneoontes,Taizalae, — in  all  thir- 
teen. The  apparently  Keltic  elements  in  these  names 
are  printed  in  Italics.  They  are  British  rather  than 
Gbelic :  and,  as  such,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  cldat 
population  of  Scotland,having  bdongedtothat  division. 
This  inference,  however,  is  traversed  by  the  want  of 
proof  of  the  names  having  been  native.  Hence,  when 
such  truly  British  names  as  CcaUae  and  Comabii 
(compare  Caniium  and  Comubn)  appear  <»i  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they  may  have  been  the 
names  used  by  the  British  informants  of  Ptolemy's 
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aathorities,  nther  than  the  true  CaledoniAii  d«ig- 
natioiis  in  lue  among  the  Caledonians  tbenuelveB. 
Thej  may,  in  other  words,  have  beknged  to  Cale* 
dooia,  jnst  as  Welsh  and  Walet  belong  to  the 
Cambro-British  principalitj,  i  s.  not  at  aU. 

2.  Between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  Tjme 
and  Solway,  i.  a.  between  the  two  valla,  lay  the 
Novaiitae,  the  Selgovae,  the  Gadeni,  the  Ottadini, 
and  the  Damnii,  fiye  in  nomber.  This  was,  irfter- 
wards,  the  chief  Pict  area. 

3.  Soath  of  the  lyne  and  Sdwaj,  ie.  u  the 
thoroughly  Boman  Britannia,  were  the  Brigantas, 
the  Pariai,  the  Cbmarii,  the  Coritavi,  the  Caty- 
CQchUni,  the  Simeni,  the  TVtooantes  (Trinobantas), 
the  Dobnni,  the  Attrebates,  the  Gantii,  the  Begni, 
the  Belgae,  the  Durotriges,  the  Damnonii,  all  Eng- 
lish rather  than  Welsh;  and  the  Silnies,  Dimetae, 
and  OrdoWces,  Welsh  xmther  than  English.  Total 
seventeen. 

AU  these  names  apparently  belong  to  one  lan- 
gnage,  that  being  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic. 

The  list  of  Boman  cohniae  and  ntmdcipia  can 
scarcely  be  given  with  confidence.  The  distinction 
between  them  and  mere  militajy  stations  or  post- 
hooses  is  difficult,  often  impracticable.  The  specific 
histories  of  given  towns  have  nowhere  come  down  to 
ns.  The  clear  and  definite  prominence  that  snch 
cities  as  Trevet  and  Arlet  take  in  the  history  of  Ganl 
belongs  to  no  town  of  Britain,  and  few  facts  only 
are  trostworthy  Camelodonnm  {Cdchetter)  was 
the  earliest  municipality:  Londiniom  and  Ebon- 
cum  the  most  important.  Then  came  Verulamiom, 
Glevum  (^Gloucester),  Venta  Belganim  (Win- 
Chester),  Venta  Icenomm  {Norwich),  Coriniom 
{Cirencester),  Calleva  Attrebatnm  (SUchester), 
Aquae  Solis  {Bath),  Dnmovaria  {DonAester),  Reg- 
nnm  {Chichester}),  Durovenmm  {Ccmta^fmy), 
Urioonium  {Wroxeter),  Lindnm  (Zinoo&i).  To 
these  may,  probably,  be  added  the  more  important 
harbours;  such  as  Rutnpae  {lUehborouffhY  Portus 
Dabris  {Dover),  Portus  Lemanis  {Lympne),  Partus 
Adumi  {Aldrington),  all  to  the  south  of  the  Thames. 
Of  these  towns  the  notices  are  variously  and  most 
irregularly  distributed.  Some,  such  as  Londinium, 
Lindnm,  Eboracnm,  Camelodonnm,  Corinenm^ 
Aquae  Sulis  (*T8aTa  Bcp/iA),  appear  in  Ptolemy; 
whereas  the  majority  are  taken  from  later  sooroes — 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Kotitia.  No  town, 
however,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Britannia  is  known  to  ns  in  respect  to  its  internal 
history,  and  the  details  of  its  constitution;  in  other 
words,  there  are  no  notices  whatever  of  the  Curt- 
ales,  the  Decwiones,  the  Ordo,  or  the  SemOut  of 
any  town  in  Britain.  That  such  existed  is  a 
matter  of  inference — inference  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  but  still  only  inference. 

For  all  the  towns  above  mentioned  we  have  (a)  a 
notice  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  author,  {b)  an  identi- 
fication of  the  site,  and  (c)  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  the  present  time;  in  other  words  our  evi- 
dence is  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  however,  there  is  a  great  ifalling  off  in 
this  respect.  Sometimes  there  is  the  ancient  name, 
without  any  definite  modem  equivalent;  sometimes 
the  modem  without  an  ancient  one;  sometimes  Bo- 
man remains  with  a  name ;  sometimes  a  name  without 
remuns.  Sometames  the  name  b  only  partially  Boman 
—  being  a  compound.  Sach  is  the  case  with  the 
forms  in  -coin  {coloma)  and  -Chester  (eastra).  In 
the  Danish  part  of  the  island  this  becomes  -caster 
(An-oosfsr).    Even  this  dass  is  oooasiooally  eqm- 
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vocal;  ibce  tfaa  atement  -laidk,  as  in  GmBontrick, 
ftc,  may  either  oome  directly  firam  the  Latin  viau 
or  from  the  None  vik  Compounds  of  villa  an  m 
a  aimilar  catagoty.  They  may  have  oome  direct 
from  the  Latin,  or  thay  may  simply  rsproacnt  the 
Frsach  mlh.  The  element  s«reef,  as  in  SiraUSard, 
denotes  a  road  rather  than  a  town.  The  «xtcBt  of 
these  oompUcatiooB  maybe  msasored  br  a  comparison 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  maps  of  (is.  g.)  Norfolk. 
The  localitieB  of  whidi  the  ancient  nainaa  an 
known  an  Ibnr— Brannodnnnm  {Bnm  easier), 
Venta  Icenonim,  Qariannoimm  {Bmyk  Castle), 
and  ad  Taom  {Taesbmy),  The  spots  maikoi 
in  Mr.  Hnghei^  map  of  Britannia  Bomana  (ndL 
Mowamamta  Briianmiea),  as  the  localities  of  Bomsa 
remains  (over  and  above  the  four  already  mantkoed) 
an  fifteen  — Cosffs  Bismg,  Sth.  Croaks,  Cromser, 
Burgh,  Oamead,  CaaOe  Acre,  Narboromgh^  Osbmrg, 
Ixburg,  Cohteg,  Whetaere,  Burgh  8L  Poior,  Caislor, 
Holms,  North  Ehnham — aU  nnnamed,  or,  if  capable 
of  being  provided  with  an  ancient  deaagnatioii,  so 
provided  at  the  expense  of  some  other  looih^. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  any  that 
the  parallel  which  has  freqoently  bem  drawn  be- 
tween Britain  and  Dada,  in  respect  to  the  late 
date  of  their  redaction,  and  the  early  data  of  the 
loss,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  details  of  their 
history  daring  the  Roman  and  ante-Roman  period. 
In  each  case  we  have  obscurity  and  nncartainty  — 
names  without  a  corresponding  descriptkn,  some- 
times without  even  a  geogmphieal  position;  re- 
mains without  a  site,  and  sites  without  remuns  to 
verify  them. 

The  chief  complementary  notices  to  this  article 
are  CALEDomA,  Fnisn,  Hiberhia,  MoKon,  Sax- 
OWES,  Vallum.  (Camden's  BrOanma  ;  HorselcT'a 
Britannia  Bomana;  Stukely'a  8$onish/engo  tmd 
Aburg;  Stuart's  Calodonia  Romaaa  ;  Wilson's /V«- 
hittoric  Annals  of  ScoOands  Wright^  The  Ket^ 
The  Roman,  and  The  Saxons  Kemble's  Sarnne 
•a  England  ;  Mommenta  Britanniea.)    [R  Q.  L.] 

BBITANNI.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  phnes  Britanm  on 
the  Gallic  ooost,  between  a  people  who  belong  to  the 
pagus  of  Gesoriacum  {Boulogne)  and  the  AmbianL 
Tbey  would,  therefore,  be  about  the  river  Cancke. 
Whether  this  is  a  blander  of  Pliny,  or  a  oormption 
in  his  text,  or  whether  there  were  Britanni  on  this 
coast,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.       CG«L.] 

BBIU'LA  {hpiovXa:  Eth.  Briullites),  a  place  in 
Lydia  (Strab.  p.  650 ;  Plin.  t.  29),  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nysa.  Its  position  is  not  known,  bat 
it  may  have  been  near  lisstanra,  abio  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence  br  Strabo,  the  site  of  which  is 
known  [MAarrAURAj.  [6.  L.] 

BRIVA  ISABAE  {Ponioise),  or  the  bridge  of 
the  Isara,  is  near  to  the  site  of  Pontoiso,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  As  the  Isara 
is  the  Oise,  Pontoiso  is  manifestly  a  cuimpiion  of 
Pons  Isarse.  The  Antonine  Itin.  ud  the  Table  give 
15  Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  from  Briva  Isuae 
to  Lutetia  (Parit),  which  distance  shoold  probably  be 
estimated  from  La  Citi,  the  original  Lutetia.  [G.  L.3 

BBTVAS,  a  town  of  the  Arvemi,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonins  Apollinaris  {Carm,  xxiv.  16):<— 

*^  Hinc  te  suseipiet  benigna  Brivaa." 

The  place  is  Brioude  on  the  AUier.  Some  autho- 
rities speak  of  a  Boman  bridge  there,  and  say 
that  the  old  choreh  was  boilt  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino. The  name  Brivas  indlcatM  the  pasaan  of 
a  river.  [G.  Lj 
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BBIVATES  POBTUS  (Bpuwdrris  KtfxfpOy  » 
place  in  G«IIU»  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  S  1) 
between  the  month  of  the  Loire  and  a  river  which 
he  calls  the  Herins,  supposed  bj  lyAnTiIle  to 
be  the  Vilainej  and  by  others  to  be  the  Rkfi^re 
dAwrcd.  Accordingly,  some  geographers  phioe  this 
port  at  Brivam  near  Croitic,  on  the  coast,  in  the 
department  of  MaHnhan.  The  resemblance  of  the 
name  Brivates  to  Brtstj  howeveri  induces  IVAnyiUe 
to  snppcee  that  this  large  bay  may  be  the  Brivates 
of  Ptolemy.  Indeed,  it  is  difiScnlt  to  conceive  that 
Ptolemy,  with  any  tolerable  materials  at  hand  for 
the  coast  of  Gallia,  should  not  have  found  among 
them  the  position  of  Brest  Walckenaer  makes  the 
Qesocribate  of  the  Table  to  be  Breat  The  Table 
gives  a  route  from  Juliomagus  {Anffere),  through 
Naniea,  Duretie,  Dartoritum,  Sulim,  and  Vozgium, 
to  Gesocribate.  D'Anville  supposes  that  Qesocri- 
bate ought  to  be  Gesobrivate.  The  distance  from 
NanUa  to  Gesocribate  is  138  Gallic  leagues  or  207 
M.  P.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  of  Brett 
is  the  termination  of  this  road,  and  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  all  the  distances,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  this  in  a  road  along  such  a  coast.  Vor- 
gium  or  Vorganinm,  the  next  stati<xi  to  Gesocri- 
bate, is  pUu^  by  some  geographers  at  Conear- 
neaii,  on  the  present  nnd  between  Bernidnm  and 
Qjuimper,  [G.  L.] 

BRIVODUHUM,  a  place  on  a  river,  as  the  name 
imports.  The  place  is  perhaps  .Brtore,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ltnre,  near  ChdUUm^tw-Loyrt,  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Beica  between 
Brivodurum  and  Genabum  (^OrUan»)j  and  Condate, 
Come  (Massava  in  the  Table),  between  Brivodurum 
and  Nevimum  {Nevere).  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 
culty about  the  numbeis.  Walckenaer  places  Brivo- 
durum at  Jja  Villenemfe  near  Bcmuf.  The  road 
evidently  fbUowed  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  as 
it  does  now  from  Nevert  to  Orleans.         [G.  L.] 

BRIXELLUM  or  BRIXILLUM  (Bpf|cXAoy,PtoL ; 
Bpf{(X\oir,  Pint. :  Etk,  BrisiUauus,  Inscr. :  Bres- 
eello)j  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Padus,  about  12  miles  NE.  of  Parma, 
and  16  thxn  B^ium.  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  (iiL 
1 5.  s.  20),  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  tune  when 
it  became  such,  nor  does  any  other  ?rriter  assign  it 
that  rank;  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p. 
348;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §45;  Plin.  viL  49.  s.  50.)  It  U 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the  emperor 
Otho  retired,  when  he  quitted  his  army  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  where  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the 
lieutenants  of  ViteUins.  (Tac  Eist,  ii.  33,  39, 5}, 
64;  Pint  0th.  10, 15—17;  SnsiLOth.9.)  He  was 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  his  monument  was  seen  there 
by  Plutarch.  (Tac.  Hist  49;  Pint.  Otk.  18.)  Its 
selection  on  that  occasion  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
a  place  of  strength ;  and  again,  at  a  much  later 
period,  it  appears  as  a  strong  fortress  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombanl  kings.  (P.  Diac.  iiL  17,  iv.  29.)  No 
other  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history;  but  an  in- 
scription attests  its  municipal  condition  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a  considerable  town  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Rome.  (i:|xi.5;Ore]l./fwer.87,34.)  The  Itino- 
raries  place  it  on  the  road  finom  Cremona  to  R^um, 
which  probably  crossed  the  Padus  at  this  pdnt;  but 
the  distance  of  40  M.  P.  from  thence  to  Regium  is 
certainly  corrupt.  {Itin.  AnLi^.  283.)  The  mo- 
dem town  of  Brescello  was,  at  one  time,  a  fortress  of 
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some  consideration,  but  is  now  a  poor  place  with  only 
2000  inhabitants.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRI'XIA  (Bptffa,  Ptol.;  Bpn^fa,  Shrab.:  Eth. 
Brizianus :  Brescia),  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  tie 
territory  of  the  Cenomani,  between  Bogomum  and 
Verona.  It  was  situated  on  the  smaU  river  Mela  or 
Mella,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  lowest  underfalls  of  the 
Alps;  and  about  18  miles  W.  of  the  lake  Benacus. 
Both  Justin  and  Livy  agree  in  describing  it  as  one 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Cenomani,  after  they 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  occupied  this  part  of  Italy; 
and  the  latter  author  expressly  caUs  it  thdr  capital. 
(Justin.  XX.  5;  Liv.  v.  35,  xxxii.  30.)  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  also  concur  in  assigning  it  to  the  Cenomani : 
so  that  Strabo  is  clearly  mistaken  in  reckoning  it, 
as  well  as  Mantua  and  Cremona,  a  dty  of  the  Insu- 
bres.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 
m.  1.  §  31.)  The  ""  Brixiani  GalU  "  an  mentioned 
by  livy  in  b.  a  218,  as  assisting  the  Romans  against 
the  revolt  of  the  Boii  (xxi.  25);  and  on  a  later  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  held  aloof,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cenomani  were  in  arms  against  Rome. 
(Id.  xxxii.  80.)  But  this  is  all  we  hear  of  it  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  incorporation 
of  Gallia  Transpadana  with  Italy.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  we  find  Brixia  a  flourishing  and  opulent  pro- 
vincial town.  Strabo  (I.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  inferior 
to  Mediolanum  and  Vefona,  but  ranks  it  on  a  par 
with  Mantua  and  Comum.  Pliny  gives  it  the  title  of 
a  colony,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions :  in  one 
of  these  it  is  styled  **  CoIoniaCivica  Augusta,"  whence 
it  appears  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded 
by  Augustus,  and  settled  with  dtizens,  not  soldiers. 
(Plin.  ic;  OrelL  Inscr.  66;  Gruter,  Jnscr.  p.  464. 
5;  Douatifwcr.  p. 2 10. 7;  Zmnpt^de  Colon,  p.  351.) 
Numerous  other  inscriptions  record  its  local  magis- 
trates, sacerdotal  offices,  corporations  or  **  coUegia  ^ 
of  various  trades,  and  other  circumstances  that  attest 
its  flourishmg  municipal  condition  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orell.  Jnscr.  2183, 
3744,  3750,  &c. ;  Rossi,  Memorie  Bresciane,  p.  230 
— 324.)  It  was  plundered  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  A.  D.  452  {Hist  MiscelL  xv.  p.  549),  but  re- 
covered from  tiiis  disaster,  and  under  the  Lombard 
rule  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  duchies  into  which 
their  kingdom  was  divided.    (P.  Diac.  ii.  32,  v.  36.) 

Catullus  terms  Brixia  the  mother-city  of  Verona, 
a  strong  proof  of  the  belief  in  its  antiquity.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  tra/oersed  by  the  river  Mela  (Flavns 
quam  molli  percwrit  flumine  Mela,  Carm.  Ixvii. 
33);  but  at  the  present  day  that  river  (still  called 
the  MeUci)  flows  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  it;  while 
Brescia  itself  is  situated  on  a  much  smaller  stream 
called  the  Garza.  Existing  remains  prove  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modem 
one;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  river  has  changed  its 
course:  and  Philargyrius,  writing  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, correctly  describes  it  as  jUnovng  near  Brixia. 
(PhiUu^.  ad  Georg.  iv.  278.)  The  "  Cjcnea  Spe- 
cula "  mentioned  by  Catullus  in  the  same  passage, 
was  probably  a  tower  or  mounument  on  one  of  Uio 
hills  which  rise  immediatelyabovef  ref da,and  which 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  though  immediately  con- 
nected with  more  lofty  ridges,  and  form  one  of  the 
last  ofishoots  of  the  Alps  towards  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  extant  at  Brescia 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was 
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not  a  bftsilica  or  ooart-hooae,  xmther  Uum  a  temple. 
Some  portions  of  the  theatre  maj  aleo  be  traced, 
thoagh  buried  under  modern  buildings,  aa  well  as 
some  Corinthian  oolumns  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  forum.  The  beauty,  number,  and  variety  of 
other  architectuxml  fngments,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  town,  is  such  as  to 
give  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  oondition  of  this  art 
in  a  seoond-clasB  provindal  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Some  ancient  works  in  bronse  have  also 
been  found  here,  among  which  a  statue  of  Victorj  is 
deservedlj  celebrated.  The  collection  of  inscriptioos 
is  unnsnally  extensive,  having  been  commenced  as 
early  as  the  yesr  1480,  andall  that  have  been  found, 
diligently  preserved.  (The  monuments  recently  dia- 
covered  at  Brescia,  have  been  described  and  pnbUahed 
by  Labus,  in  1834 ;  see  also  the  Atm.  deU  Inst, 
Arch.  1839,  pp.  182 — 183.  The  older  work  of 
Bossi,  MemorU  Brttciante^  4to.  Brescia,  1693,  con- 
tains many  fiibles  and  &ncies,  but  has  still  preserved 
much  that  is  valuable.) 

Brizia  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  poaeessed 
an  extensive  territory  or  "  ager,**  of  which  it  was  the 
municipal  head ;  and  several  of  the  Alpine  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  vallies  were  sul:9ected  to 
its  rule.  Among  these  we  may  certainly  include  the 
TiuuMPiLiiri,  who  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mela,  still  called  the  Vol  Trompia;  the  Sabiki,  who 
inhabited  the  ValSatHna,os  valley  of  the  Chiete;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  Be- 
nacus.  Among  the  smaller  towns  which  were  da- 
pendent  on  Brixia,  we  find  mentioned  in  inscriptioos; 
Yobema,  still  called  Vobamo^  in  the  valley  of  the 
ChiuB ;  Edmm  (Edrani),now /dro,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Laffo  d  Jdro ;  azid  Vargadum  ( Vargadenses), 
the  name  of  which  is  slightly  distorted  in  that  of 
the  modem  Gavardo,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
Chieae,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Brescia.  (Plin.  iii.  20. 
a.  24;  Cluver.  Jtal.  pp.  107, 108,  252;  Bossi,  Mem, 
Breseiane,  pp.  196,  271,  279.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

BROCOMAGUS  iBrumaih%  a  town  of  the  Tri- 
bocci,on  the  road  from  Argentoratum  {SiroM^mrff)  to 
Cologne.  It  is  BpwK6ftayos  in  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  18). 
Julian  (Amm.  Marc  xvL  2)  defeated  some  Germans 
here.  This  town  also  oocuis  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
It  is  easily  identified  with  Brumath  on  the  Zom,  in 
the  department  of  Bat  i2Am,  between  StraaAurg  and 
Haguenau,  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
about  iL  Ruins  of  Boman  walls  are  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Zom,  and  tnures  of  a  Roman  road  to 
Sek.  [G.  L.] 

BRODIONTn,a  people  mentioned  by  PUny(iii.  20. 
s.  24)  in  the  inscription  finom  the  trophy  of  the  Alps. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bodbntici;  but  Walckenaer(treo^.  vol.  ii.  p.  38)  finds 
their  name  in  a  mountain  odled  Brodon^  one  of  the 
bluest  that  form  the  valley  of  the  OIU,  The 
river  Olle  joins  the  leire  on  the  left  bank,  below 
Cfrenoble.  [G.  L.] 

BROMAGUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Viromagus 
in  the  Table,  u  between  Mennodunum  (supposed  to 
be  Movdofi)  and  Viviscns  ( Veoai)^  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  There  is  a  place  called  iVomasefw,  which 
may  be  Bromagus.  Promaeene  is  on  a  little  stream, 
the  Brojfej  and  Bromagus  may  mean  the  town  on 
the  Bro.  [G.  L.] 

BROMISCUS  (BpoftliTKos),  a  town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia,  near  the  river  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Bolbe  flow  bto  the  Strynxmic  gulf.  (Thuc. 
iv.  103.)  It  was  either  upon  the  site  of  this  place 
or  of  the  neighbouring  Aiethusa  that  the  fortress  of 
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Bentine  was  built,  which  is  frequently  mcntaoned  bf 
the  Byzantine  historians.  (Tsiel,  TMeamlomoa.  p. 
68.)  Ste{^ianus  calls  the  town  Bormiscoa,  and  re- 
lates that  Euripides  was  here  torn  to  death  by  dogs; 
but  another  l^end  supposes  this  evmt  to  have  tskea 
place  at  Arethnsa,  where  the  tooib  of  the  poet  wss 
shown.     [AsBTHiraA,  No.  6.] 

BRU'CTERI  (Bpo6tcr9pot),  a  great  Gennaa  tribe 
on  the  river  Amasia  (fms),  which  is  first  nwntioaed 
by  Strabo  (vil  p.  290)  as  having  been  subdued  by 
Dmsus.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.)  The  Broderi, 
like  several  other  tribes,  were  divided  into  the  lesser 
and  the  greater,  and  the  river  Lupia  (^Uppe)  flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  former.  (SCrab.  viL  p 
291;  PtoL  iL  11.  §  16,  who,  however,  caBa  them 
BoMrdrrt^oc)  From  these  authors  it  is  clear  thst 
the  Bructeri  occupied  not  only  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Amasia  and  Lupia,  but  extended  beycod 
them.  The  Bructeri  migores  appear  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  east,  and  the  minores  on  the  west  of  the 
Amasia.  That  they  extended  beyond  the  Lupia  is 
attested  not  only  by  Strsbo^  but  also  by  the  fisct  that 
the  celebrated  prophetess  of  the  Bructeri,  Velleda, 
dwelt  in  a  tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Lupia.  (Tac 
HitL  iv.  61,  65,  t.  22.)  Fnxn  Clandian  (/)e  IV. 
Cons.  Honor.  450)  it  might  be  infoned  that  they 
extended  even  as  far  as  the  Hercynian  forest,  but  the 
name  Hercynia  Wm  u  probably  used  in  a  loooe  and 
indefinite  sense  by  the  poet  In  the  north  they  were 
contiguous  to  the  Chaud  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  55,  folL), 
and  in  the  north-east  to  the  AngrivariL  (Tac.  Jan. 
ii  8.)  Velkius  Patercnlus  (ii.  105)  rektes  that  the 
Bructeri  were  subdued  by  Tiberius;  but  in  the  battle 
in  the  forest  of  Teuiobuig  they  appear  still  to  have 
taken  an  active  part,  as  we  must  info*  from  the  fact 
that  they  received  one  of  the  Roman  eagles  taken  in 
that  battle.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.)  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  they  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  other  Geiman  tribes,  for  Pliny 
(£p.  ii.  7)  and  Ptolemy  still  mention  them  as  exist- 
ing, and  even  at  a  much  later  period  they  occur  as 
one  of  the  tribes  allied  with  the  Franks.  (Eumen. 
Panegy.  Conet.  12.)  Ledebur  (XVu  Land  m.  Volt 
der  BrndereTf  Berlin,  1827)  endeavours  to  give  to 
the  Bructeri  mors  importance  than  they  deserve  in 
histoiy.  (Comp.  Middendorf^  JXe  WokntUge  der 
Bmcierer,  Coesfeld,  1837 ;  Wenebe,  Voelkar  det 
aiten  DeuUchkmde,  p.  83,  &e. ;  Latham  on  Tac 
Gtrmamoy  p.  111.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNDrsIUM  or  BRUMDU'SIUM*  (Bpcrr^ 
aiov :  Eth.  BperrtctyoSy  Brundnainns  or  Brundiainus : 
BrtiKttn),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Ca« 
labria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  50 
nules  from  Hydmntum,  and  38  from  Egnatia.  It 
was  distant  frran  Tareatum  44  miles;  but  the  direct 
distance  across  the  peninsula  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Gnlph  of  Tarentum  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  118,  119.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  peculiar  configunUion  of  its  celebrated  port, 
the  various  branches  o£  which,  united  into  one  at 
the  entrance,  wen  thought  to  resemble  a  stages 
head,  which  was  called,  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
Messapians,  Brentian  or  Brentesion.  (Stiab.  vi. 
p.  282;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  B^err^o-ior.f)     It  appears 

*  Concerning  the  orthofrraphy  of  the  name  in 
Latin  see  Orell.  Onom.  TtdUan.  p.  98;  Cortius  ad 
Lucan.  ii.  609;  Tsschucke  ad  Meiam.  On  the 
whole,  the  preponderance  of  authority  aj^wars  to  be 
in  favour  of  Brvndiman. 

t  It  seems  probable  that  the  real  native  wo.'d. 


BRUNDUSimt 

to  have  been  in  veiy  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Sallentines :  hence  tradition  generally 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  a  colony  from  Crete,  the 
same  source  from  whence  the  origin  of  the  ^len- 
ttnes  themselves  was  derived.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Lucan,  it. 
610.)  An  obscure  and  confused  tale  related  by  Justin 
(xii.  2)  represents  it  as  founded  by  the  Aetolians 
under  Diomed,  who  were,  however,  expelled  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  he  calls 
Apulians.  Both  l^nds  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  existence  as  a  Messapian  or  Sallentine  city 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  its 
neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  long 
been  governed  by  its  own  kings,  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum  by  Phalanthus,  and  af- 
forded a  place  of  refuge  to  that  chieftain  himself 
when  expelled  by  civil  dissensions  from  his  newly 
founded  city.  Hence  the  monument  of  the  hero  was 
shown  at  Brundusium.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Justin,  iii.  4.) 
We  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Roman  conquest;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  place  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, being  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  its  neigh- 
bour Tarentum,  which,  at  this  period,  engrossed  the 
whole  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Pol.  x.  1.) 
Brundusium,  however,  appears  to  have  ret«ned  its 
independence,  and  never  received  a  Greek  colony. 
Hence  Scylax,  though  he  notices  Hydruntum,  makes 
no  mention  of  Brundusium,  and  Scymnus  Chins 
terms  it  the  port  or  emporium  of  the  Messapians, 
(Scyl.  §  14;  Scymn.  Ch.  363.)  The  name  is  only 
once  mentioned  incidentally  by  Herodotus  (iv.  99), 
but  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  to  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  his  day. 

But  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  its  advantageous 
situation  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Adriatic, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  naval  point  of  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
B(Hnans;  and  the  possession  of  this  important  port 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
led  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Sallentines 
in  u.  o.  267.  (2iOnar.  viii.  7.)  But  though  the  city 
fell  into  their  hands  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  tiU 
B.  c.  244  that  they  proceeded  to  secure  its  possession 
by  the  establishment  there  of  a  Roman  colony.  (Liv. 
£pit.  xix. ;  Yell.  Pat.  i.  14;  Flor.  L  20.)  It  is  from 
this  period  that  the  importance  of  Brundusium  must 
be  dated :  the  new  colony  ap|)ears  to  have  risen  ra- 
pidly to  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  which  it  was  in- 
debted partly  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  but  still 
more  to  its  commercial  advantages ;  and  its  import- 
ance continually  increased,  as  the  Roman  arms  were 
carried  in  succession,  first  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  those  of 
Asia.  Its  admirable  port,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  fleets  in  perfect  safety,  caused  it  to  be  selected 
as  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  these 
seas.  As  early  as  the  First  Hlyrian  War,  b.  c.  229, 
it  was  here  that  the  Romans  assembled  their  fleet 
and  army  for  the  campaign  (Pol.  ii.  1 1) ;  and  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  again  selected  as  the 
naval  station  for  the  operations  against  Philip,  kmg 
of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxiii.  48,  zziv.  10,  11.)  Han- 
nibal, on  one  occasion,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  sur- 
prize it;  but  the  citizens  continued  £uthftil  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  at  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
war  Brundusium  was  one  of  the  eighteen  oobnies 
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was  Brendon  or  Brenda  (see  Hesych.  #.  v.  BpcySoy), 
whence  Festus  tells  us  (p.  33)  that  Brenda  was  used 
by  some  writers  as  a  poetic  fonn  for  Brundusium. 


which  came  fonv-ai'd  readily  to  furnish  the  supplies 
required  of  them.  (Id.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  10.)  During 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  the  name  of  Brundusium  con- 
tinually recurs:  it  was  almost  invariably  the  point 
where  the  Roman  generals  assembled  the  fleets  and 
armies  with  which  they  crossed  the  Adriatic ;  and 
where,  likewise,  they  landed  on  their  return  in 
triumph.  (Id.  xxxi.  14,  xxziv.  52,  xxxvii.  4,  xliv. 
I,  xlv.  14,  &c.)  After  the  Roman  dominion  had 
been  permanently  established  over  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Adriatic,  the  constant  passage  to  and 
fro  for  peaceful  purposes  added  still  more  to  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Brundusium,  which  thus 
rose  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  position  of  Brundusinm  as  tiie  point  of  direct 
communication  between  Italy  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  numerous 
historical  incidents  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  Roman  em|are,  of  which  a 
few  only  can  be  here  noticed.  In  b.  c.  83  Sulla 
landed  here  with  his  army,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  make  head  against  his  enemies 
at  Rome :  the  citizens  of  Brundusium  opened  to  lum 
their  gates  and  their  port,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  he  rewarded  by  bestowing  on 
them  an  immunity  from  all  taxation,  a  privilege 
they  continued  to  enjoy  during  a  long  period. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  79)  In  b.  c.  57  they  witnessed 
the  peaceful  return  of  Cicero  from  his  exile,  who 
landed  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  (nota/t  Brundisinae  eoloniae  cKe,  Cic.  ad 
Att.  iv.  1),  a  day  which  was  thus  rendered  the 
occasion  of  double  rejoicing.  During  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brundusium  became 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  Pompey 
had  here  gathered  his  forces  together  with  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  them  had 
already  siuled,  when  Caesar  arrived,  and  after  in- 
vesting the  town  on  the  land  side  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  rest.  For  this  purpose, 
having  no  fleet  of  his  own,  he  attempted  to  block  up 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port,  by  driving  in  piles 
and  sinking  vessels  in  the  centre  of  the  channel. 
Pompey  however  succeeded  in  frustrating  his  en- 
deavours until  the  return  of  his  fleet  enabled  him  to 
make  his  escape  to  lUyricum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24—- 
28;  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  3,  13,  14, 15;  Lucan.  ii.  609— 
735 ;  Dion  Cass.  zli.  12 ;  Appian,  B,  C.  iL  40.)  After 
the  death  of  the  dictator,  it  was  at  Brundusinm  that 
the  youthful  Octavius  first  assumed  the  name  of 
Caesar;  and  the  veteran  cohorts  in  garrison  there  were 
the  first  that  declared  in  his  favour.  (Appian,  B,  C. 
iii.  11.)  Four  years  later  (b.c.  40)  it  was  again 
besieged  by  Antony  and  DomiUus  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Octaviao  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  siege:  but 
its  fall  was  averted  by  the  intervention  of  common 
friends,  who  efiTected  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
trinmvirs  (Id.  v.  56,  57 — 60;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  27 
— 30).  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short 
duration,  and  in  b.  o.  41  Antony  having  again 
threatened  Brundusium  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail, 
Maecenas  and  Goccdns  proceeded  thither  in  haste 
from  Rome,  and  snoceedeii  once  more  in  concluding 
an  amicable  arrangement  It  was  en  this  last  oc- 
casion that  they  were  accompanied  by  Horace,  who 
has  immortalised  in  a  well-known  satire  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  5;  Plut. 
Ant.  35;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  In  B.C.  19,  Virgil 
died  at  Brundusium  on  his  retam  from  Groeca. 
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(IKiMt  Vil.  VirgU.)   At  K  Ma  period  Tidtni  hu 

Itfft  Of  U  »nimml»A  pictOTfl  of  tfaff  rODDTufd]  VpCCtBcle, 

*4m  A^pfUia  Uodtd  ben  iritb  tin  ubes  of  h(T 
hmbuid  Gannuiinu.  (Tio.  Ami.  iii.  1.)  Cnder 
tbe  anprt  ws  bar  cxmpuUJTelj  IHlle  'if  Bmoda- 
irinm,  thaagh  it  ii  certaia  that  it  retuDed  iti  (onoKr 
imiioitancc,  did  contimud  la  ba  tb«  point  tt  ie- 
fATtun  utd  mrrlTml,  both  for  ordinary  tiaTvlIeni  mnJ 
for  ■rmia  on  tbeir  nj  bdvem  lUlj  ■»!  tbs  KisL 
(C«pt.  Jf.  -IM.  9,  27i  Kpartuin.  Set.  15.)  The 
period  it  wbich  Uu  Appan  Waj  waa  cmtinaeH 
tbitber,  and  lendera]  pncticable  tat  carm^rea  it 
nncertaini  bnt  the  direct  nad  from  B«ae  b}  Bmn- 
doiiom  Ihnmgh  Apolia,  bj  CaaDnma  and  E);iutia, 
*}]icb  vaa  onlj  adapted  for  mniea  in  the  tiine  ef 
Sirmbo,  waa  iinit  completed  as  a  higbwaj  by  Tr^an, 
aul  named  from  bim  (be  Via  Tni>na.  Tba  commoi 
ioal<iru  to  emu  fnimhenc*  direct  to  Dyrrbacbioni, 
tmn  whence  the  Via  Fg— ''•  led  tbnwgh  Uiyiicnm 
and  Haadoaia  to  tLe  ahoree  of  tbe  Boeponu:  bnt 
tnrellera  proceeding  to  Greece  Ireqnently  ciwsed 
orer  to  Anion,  and  tbence  tbrongh  Kpeima  into 
Thewaly.  Daring  tbe  later  agea  of  the  ampire 
If  jdruntunt  appean  to  bate  betrane  a  Ervqaeit  place 
of  pauage,  and  almoat  nvalled  Brnndnajnm  Id  tbia 
re»ppct  -f  thoogb  in  tbe  time  of  Plinj  it  waa  reckoned 
tbe  leai  utfb  and  certain  paeuge,  tboagh  the  eborler 
of  the  two.     (Sirah.   ri.  pp.  383,  3S3;  Itio.  AnL 

Sp.  317.  333,  497;  Plin.  iiL  11.  a.  16;  JtoL  iiL  I. 
MjUel.ii.'l.} 

After  tba  lall  of  tba  WMem  Empire  Bmndiraiiin 
appean  to  have  decbned  in  importance,  and  doling 
the  Gothic  wan  pbija  a  •obordinato  pait  to  the 
neighboaring  city  of  Hydmntum.  Ita  poaseAsiun  waa 
long  retained  by  tbe  Bjuuitine  omperore,  togeLber 
wilb  the  reat  of  Calabria  and  Apnlia;  bnt  after  the; 
had  long  contcaled  iti  poeseswon  with  tbs  Cothe, 
Lombarde,  and  Siir»cen»,  it  waa  finally  wrcited  from 
tfaem  by  the  Ninmana  in  the  aleTaDIb  century. 

Tbe  excellence  of  the  port  of  Bninduiium  ia  cele- 
bmtod  by  many  ancient  wriCera.     Strabo  speak*  of  it 


It  of  Ten 


lier  period  Enoiiu  (Awi.  <i.  fiS)  already 
"  Bnindiainm  pnlcro  piaecinctum  praepeta  ptrtn.' 
It  waa  cmnpoaed  of  two  principa]  aimi  or  brazicbea, 
mnning  far  into  the  land,  and  united  aaij  by  a  lery 
iiaiTow  etnit  oi  oatlet  commnnicating  with  tbe  M9I. 
Oiitude  thia  narrow  channel  waa  an  onter  harboar  or 
rendifaid,  itaelf  in  a  gmC  dogrea  abellsred  by  a 
email  iaiand,  or  gronp  of  ieleti,  now  called  tho  Iiola 
di  Si.  Andria ;  tin  ancient  name  of  which  appean 
to  hare  been  Barra.  (Feat.  c.  Bariim,  p.  33.)  It 
wai  occupied  by  *  Pbarcs  or  lighthoim  eimilar  to 
that  at  Alexandria.  (UeU,  ji  7.)  Tllny  apcaki  of 
these  ialanda  aa  "  fbrming  the  port  of  Brnnduaium.'' 
Henn  he  muat  deaigtuta  by  this  term  tb*  onter  har- 
bour; but  the  one  generally  meant  and  docribed  by 
Caeoar  and  Strabo  waa  certainly  tba  tmier  hitbour, 
which  was  completely  landlocked  and  sheltered  fitHn 
orery  wind,  while  it  waa  deep  enough  Gs  the  largest 
nbips;  and  tbe  narrownesi  a  the  entrance  [vndered 
it  oaaily  dcfenaible  against  any  attack  from  witbout. 
Thia  cbaunel  ii  now  almoat  choked  up  with  aaod,  and 
the  inner  port  rendered  in  eouaqaeiiee  cccnpletoly 
usekeas.  Thia  has  been  ascribed  to  tbe  worka  erected 
ar  the  pnrpoee  of  oLutnu'lng  the  entrance  i 


but  the  port  a 
afterwanu,  and 


n  full  ui 


il  origin  of  tbe  obstruction 
data  only  from  the  fifteenth  oentnry.  Recent  at- 
tempt* to  dear  out  the  channel  bare,   bowercr, 


fiKITNDUSIUH. 
tnogbt  to  Ggbt  man;  of  the  piles  drim  in  by  Ci*- 
Bar,  and  hare  tboi  pnrved  that  these  woika  were 
ed,  aa  be  bas  himself  doaibed  them,  at  the 
•t  part  rf  tbe  mtniiDiL  (Cms.  S.  C.  L  £5; 
1  p.3S3;  LocaiL  Piirt.  iLeiO.ftc;  Swia- 
Tmdt,  ToL  L  pp.  384 — S9a) 


The  modern  city  of  E 
clming  place,  tlicogh  retaining  abont  E( 
ante ;  it  poeaeaaee  reiy  few  Testigea  id  antiquity, 
except  two  InfVr  columns  of  eipofime  marble,  one  li 
which  is  atill  erect,  and  which  ftpp«ara  to  have  bcea 
designed  in  ancient  limea  to  bear  lights,  and  aerre  as 
beacona  or  ligbtbonaes  to  guide  abipa  into  the  inmr 
harbour.  Mumerona  fragments  of  an  archilectnnl 
kind  alM  remain,  and  many  inacriptians,  but  fur  the 
most  part  of  little  interest.  They  are  edlected  by 
Mommsen  (^Rtgni  NfopolikBii  IntcripL  Latmae, 
pp.  S7 — 30).  Many  other  isiiajns  of  its  ancient 
Bplendoiir  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  I6tb 
centDTy,  when  tbe  modan  ceetle  waa  ccnstnietsd  I7 
Charles  V.  The  teiriluy  rt  Brmdia  ia  still  tirtil^ 
espfdaUy  m  oliva ;  in  ancient  tiinei  also  it  waa 
niW  for  its  abundance  of  oil  and  wine,  thoogh  Iba 
latter  was  U  inferior  quality.  Stnbo  speaks  of  il* 
territory  aa  snperior  in  fertility  to  tbet  of  Tarentum; 
but  ne  Icam  from  Caesar  that  it  waa  in  ancient,  aa 
well  as  modem  timaa,  an  unbealtfay  neighbonibood, 
and  his  troops  tbsl  were  qnaitered  tbare  in  tbe  a»- 
tumn  of  B,  c  43  sadercd  severely  in  oonBequaKS- 
(Strob-vi.  p.  3821  CaeB.fl.C.  iii.  3;  Varr.AAi. 
8.  §2;  Swinbnme,  Le.;  Giustuusni,  Dit.  Qms^- 
Yol.  ii.  pp.  360—360.) 

Tbe  coins  of  Bmndusiiuii  all  belong  to  lbs  period 
of  the  Latin  cokmr.  Those  with  Greek  I«(*idB  eilfd 
by  some  early  numismatists  ar«  fsis*.    [E.E.B.] 


BBtTTTIL 

BSCmi  (Bp^ioi),  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
armthem  extremis  of  Italy,  mm  the  frontien  of 
Lncauia  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  and  the  promontoiy 
of  Lencopetra.    Both  Greek  and  LaUn  writers  ex- 
preaslj  tell  as  that  Brattli  was  the  name  of  the 
people:  no  separate  designation  for  the  ooantry  or 
prorinoe  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  who  iJmost  nniTersally  nse  the  phirsl  form,  or 
name  of  the  nation,  to  designate  the  regioi  which 
thej  inhftWt***.      Thos  Livy  nses  ^'Consentia  in 
Bmttiiay*'     **  extremns    Italiae    angnlns    Bmttii," 
"  Bruttii  provinda,**  &c.:  and  the  same  usage  pre- 
vailed down  to  a  very  late  period.    (Treb.  Poll.  Te- 
trieue,  24;  KotiuDign.  ii.  pp.  10,  120.)    The  name 
of  Bruttium,  to  designate  the  province  or  r^on, 
though  adopted  by  almost  all  modem  writers  on 
ancient  geography  appears  to  be  misnpported  by  any 
classical  authority:  Mela,  indeed,  nses  in  one  pas- 
Hge  the  phrase  *'  in  Bmttio,"  bat  it  is  probable  that 
Has  is  merely  an  elliptic  expression  for  *'  in  Bruttio 
agro,"  the  term  used  by  him  in  another  passage,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  writers.     (Mela,  ii.  4,  7 ;  In 
Fkr.  iii.  20.  §  13,  Brnttinm  is  also  an  adjective.) 
The  Greeks,  however,  nsed  Bptrrla  for  the  name  of 
the  conntiy,  reserving  Bptrriot  for  that  of  the  people. 
(Pol.  ix.  7,  25,  xi-  7 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)     Polybius, 
in  moro  than  one  passage,  calls  it  if  Bpmuu^  X"^ 
(L  56,  ix.  27). 

The  land  of  the  Bmttians,  or  Brnttinm  (as  we 
shall  contintie  to  deagnate  it,  in  accordance  with 
modem  nsage),  was  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  Lucania, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  river  Laos  near  the  'Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the 
Crathis  near  the  Gnlf  of  Tarentnm.  On  the  W.  it 
was  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  on  the  S. 
vsA  E.  by  that  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Sici- 
fian  Sea,  inclnding  under  that  appellation  the  Gnlf 
of  Tarentmn.  It  tiins  comprised  the  two  provinces 
now  known  as  CcHahria  Citra  and  Calabria  Ultrdf 
with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
the  fonncr,  which  was  included  in  Lucania.  The 
region  thos  Hmited  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
(^  c.)  as  a  pemnsnla  inclnding  within  it  another 
peninsula.  The  breadth  from  sea  to  sea,  at  the 
point  where  its  frontier  joins  that  of  Lucania,  does 
not  exceed  SOO  stadia,  or  80  Geqg.  miles;  it  afler- 
wanis  widens  out  con^embly,  forming  a  mountain- 
ous tract  of  abore  50  Ge(^.  miles  in  breadth,  and 
then  again  beeomes  abraptly  contracted,  so  that  the 
isthnms  between  the  Terinsean  Gulf  and  that  of  Scyl- 
lacium  is  less  than  17  Geog.  miles  in  width  (Stnbo 
calls  it  160  stadia,  which  is  veiy  near  the  trath). 
The  remaining  portion,  or  southernmost  peninsula, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  promontoiy  of  Lenco- 
petra (^Capo  ddT  Anm)f  is  about  60  miles  long  by 
87  in  its  greatest  width.  The  general  form  of  the 
Brattian  peninsula  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to 
a  boot,  of  whidi  the  heel  Is  formed  by  the  Lacinian 
Promontory  near  Crotona,  and  the  toe  by  that  of 
Lencopetra.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  diain  of  the  Apennines,  to  which  it 
owes  its  entire  configuration.  This  range  of  moun- 
tains enten  the  Brattian  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Lucania,  and  descends  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
province  as  fitf  as  the  Terinaean  Gul£  Throughout 
this  extent  the  central  chain  approaches  very  close 
to  the  shore  of  the  Tynhenian  Sea,  while  the  great 
outlying  mountain  mass  of  the  SOa  (to  the  E.  of  the 
main  chain,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
^«1^  of  the  Orathis,  though  at  the  same  time 
closely  connected  with  the  same  mountain  system) 
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flDs  up  the  whole  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  soids 
down  its  ridges  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  they  fbrm 
a  projecting  mass  that  separates  the  Gulf  of  Taron- 
tum  num  that  of  Scylladum.     The  extreme  angles 
of  this  mass  are  formed  by  the  Punta  delT  A  liee  (the 
ancient  Cape  Crimisa)  and  the  more  celebrated  La- 
cinian Promontory.     South  of  this,  the  coast  is 
deeply  indented  on  each  side  by  two  extensive  bays : 
the  one  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Terinaean  or 
Hipponian  Gulf  (now  the  Golfo  di  Sta  Enfemia)  on 
the  W.;  tiiat  of  ScylUudnm  (still  called  Gol/o  di 
Squillace)  on  the  £.    Between  the  two  occnn  the  re- 
markable break  in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  already 
noticed  in  the  description  of  those  mountains  [Apex- 
NiNus],  so  that  the  two  seas  are  here  separated  only 
by  a  range  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  learing  on 
each  side  a  considerable  extent  of  marshy  plain.   Im- 
mediately S.  of  this  isthmus,  however,  the  Apennines 
rise  again  in  the  lofty  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
now  called  Atpromontef  which  completely  fill  up  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  ending  in  the  bold  headland  of  Leuco- 
petra,  the  extreme  SW.  point  of  Italy.     The  penin- 
sula thus  strongly  characterized  by  nature  was  the 
country  to  which,  according  to  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  confined.  (Antioch. 
ap.  Dionj/t.  i  35;  Arist.  Pol  vii.  10.)     [Italia.] 
It  is  evidently  the  same  to  which  Plutaroh  applies 
the  name  of  "  the  Rhegian  peninsula  *"  (^  'Prryif&y 
Xt^v7l(ros,  Crass.  10). 

The  natural  characters  of  the  land  thus  consti- 
tuted result  at  once  from  its  physical  conformation. 
The  two  great  mountain  groups  of  the  Sila  and  the 
Aspromontef  have  fbmied  in  all  times  wild  and 
rugged  tracts,  covered  with  dense  forests  almost  im- 
penetrable  to  cirilization.  On  the  western  coast, 
also,  from  the  river  Lans  to  the  Terinaean  Gnlf,  the 
Apennines  approach  so  close  to  the  sea  that  they 
leave  scarcely  any  space  for  the  settlement  of  consi- 
derable towns;  and  the  line  of  coast  throughout  this 
extent  affords  no  natural  harboure.  The  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 
either  side  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  short  course, 
and  are  mere  mountain  torrents:  the  only  consi- 
derable valley  is  that  of  the  Crathis,  which  has  a 
northerly  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Consentia 
for  near  20  miles,  separating  the  forest-covered 
group  of  the  SHa  on  the  E.  frrmi  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  on  the  W.,  until  at  length  it  emerges 
throngh  a  narrow  gorge  into  a  rich  alluvial  plain, 
through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
sea.  There  is  also  a  considerable  tract  of  alluvial 
marehy  plain  on  the  shores  of  the  Terinaean  Gulf, 
and  another,  though  of  less  extent,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  isthmus,  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacinm. 
A  plain  of  some  extent  also  exists  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Jlfenma,  near  its  month;  but  with  these 
few  exceptimis,  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea  is 
occupied  either  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, or  by  their  less  elevated  ofibets  and  underfiills. 
The  slopes  of  these  hills  towards  the  sea  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  growth  both  of  olives  and  vines ; 
and  modem  travellers  speak  with  great  admiration 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coasts  of  Calabria. 
But  these  advantages  are  limited  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  when 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  were  the  most 
flourishing,  neither  culture  nor  civilization  had  made 
much  progress  in  the  interior.  The  mountun  tract 
of  the  SUa  was  celebrated  for  its  fbrests,  which  pro- 
duced both  timber  and  pitch  of  the  highest  value  for 
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ship-baildiog.  The  latter  especiallj  was  under  the 
Bonuuis  an  important  soorce  of  revenoe  to  the 
state.     (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  ^lai,  5,  6.) 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  stating  that  neither 
the  name  nor  the  origin  of  the  Bruttians  oonld  claim 
a  veiy  remote  antaqnity.  The  country  oocapied  bj 
them  was  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  knowlodge,  by  the  Oknotbians — a 
tribe  of  Pelasgian  origin,  of  which  the  Choh es  and 
MoROETES  appear  to  have  been  merely  subordinate 
divisions.  [See  the  respective  articles.]  It  was 
while  the  Oenotrians  were  still  masters  rf  the  land 
that  the  first  Greek  settlen  arrived;  and  the  beauty 
uf  the  climate  and  country,  as  well  as  the  rapid  pros- 
perity attained  by  these  first  settlements,  proved  so 
Attractive  that  within  a  few  years  the  shores  of 
Bruttium  were  completely  encircled  bya  belt  of  Greek 
colonies.  These  were  (beginning  from  the  Crathis, 
and  proceeding  southwakrds) :  1.  CsoTONa,  an 
Achaean  colony,  founded  in  b.c.  710,  probably  the 
most  ancient,  and  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  of 
all:  2.  ScYLLACiuii  or  Sctiuetium,  according  to 
Strabo,  an  Athenian  colony,  but  of  uncertain  date : 
3.  Caulonia,  a  colony  of  Crotona:  4.  Locbi, 
founded  by  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Greece: 
5.  RHBOiuii,a  Ghalcidic  colony,  founded  shortly  be- 
fore the  first  Messenian  war:  6.  Medma,  a  colony, 
and  probably  a  dependency,  of  Locri:  7.  Hippo- 
VIUM,  also  a  odony  from  Locri:  8.  Tebina,  a 
colony  of  Crotona.  We  have  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  relations  betwe^  these  Greek 
cities  and  the  native  Oenotrian  tribes;  but  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  latter  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  dependence,  and  at  one  time  at  least  of 
complete  subjection.  We  know  that  the  territories 
of  the  Greek  cities  comprised  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  so  that  those  of  Crotona  and  Thurii  met  at 
the  river  Hylias,  and  those  of  Locri  and  Rhegium 
were  separated  only  by  the  Halex  (Thuc  iiL  99, 
vii.  35);  and  when  we  find  both  Crotona  and  Locri 
founding  colonies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intermediate 
districts  also  were  at  least  nominally  subject  to 
them. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponneuan  war;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  century  a  great  change  took  place. 
The  Sabellian  tribe  of  the  Lucanians,  who  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  conquests  towards  the 
south,  and  had  alrmdy  made  thonselves  masters  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Oenotria,  now  pressed  forwards 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  and  established  their 
dominion  over  the  interior  of  that  country,  reducing 
its  previous  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  vassalage  or 
serfdom.  This  probably  took  place  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Thurians,  near  Laos,  in  b.g.  390; 
and  little  more  than  30  years  elapsed  between 
this  event  and  the  rise  of  the  people,  properly 
called  Bruttians.  These  are  represented  by  ancient 
authors  as  merely  a  congregation  of  re?olted  slaves 
and  other  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  vrild 
mountain  regions  of  the  peninsula;  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  the 
native  Oenotrian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  98.)  But  Justin  du' 
tinctly  describes  them  as  headed  by  youths  of  Lu- 
canian  race;  and  there  appears  sufikient  evidence 
of  their  close  connexion  with  the  Lucanians  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  these  formed  an  important 
ingredient  in  their  national  compositaon.    The  name 
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of  Brattii  (Bpcrri  oi)  was  given  them,  it  seems,  not 
by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lucanians,  and  idgi^ed 
in  their  language  fugitive  slaves  or  rebels  (Spaverw, 
iarotrrdToi).  But  though  used  at  first  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  it  was  subeequoitly  adopted  by  the  Brut- 
tians themsdves,  who^  when  they  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  powerful  nation,  pretended  to  derive  it 
from  a  hero  named  Bruttns  (Bp4Tros\  the  son  of 
Hercules  and  Valentia.  (Diod.  xvi  15 ;  Stiab.  ri. 
p.  255 ;  Justin  xxiii.  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Bpirros.) 
Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  them  as  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Bruttis, 
who  figured  in  their  first  revolt,  and  who,  in  later 
versions  of  the  l^end,  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
queen.  (Justin.  le.\  Joniand.  dc  Rd>,  GtL  30; 
P.Diac.^utiL17.) 

The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  ficom  this  iurtui- 
tons  aggregation  of  rebels  and  fugitives  is  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  the  year  356,  b.c.  ;  and  this  accordB 
with  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  they  arose  at  the 
period  of  the  expedition  of  I>i<Hi  against  the  younger 
IHonysius.     The  wars  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
his  fkther,  with  the  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy, 
and  the  state  of  confusion  and  weakness  to  which 
these  were  reduced  in  consequence,  probably  contri- 
buted in  a  great  degree  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  the  Bruttian  power.     The  name  must  in- 
deed have  been  much  more  ancient  if  we  could  trust 
to  the  aocnra<7^  of  Diodorus,  who,  in  another  pas- 
sage (xii.  22),  speiJcs  of  the  Brwt^eau  as  having 
expelled  the  remainder  of  the  Sybarites,  who  had 
settled  on  the  river  Traens  after  the  destrocticn  of 
their  own  dty.     But  it^is  probable  that  this  is  a 
mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,   and  that  he  only 
means  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  were  afterwards  called  Bruttians.*    The  pro- 
gress of  the  hitter,  after  their  first  appearance  in 
history,  was  rapid.     Composed  originally,  as  we  are 
told,  of  mere  troops  of  outlaws  and  banditti,  they 
80(Hi  became  numerous  and  powerf  ol  enough  to  defy 
the  arms  of  the  Lucanians,  and  not  ooJy  main- 
tained their  independence  in  the  numntain  districts 
of  the  interior,  but  attacked  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Hipponinm,  Terina, 
and  Thurii.    (Diod.  xvL  15;   Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
Their  independence  seems  to  have  been  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Lucanians;  and  lees  than  30 
years  after  their  first  revolt,  we  find  the  two  natiois 
uniting  their  arms  as  allies  against  thor  Greek 
neighbonzB.    The  latter  applied  for  assistance  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  and  carried  on  the  war  for  se- 
veral successive  campaigns,  during  which  he  i^°^ 
Heracles,  Consentia,  and  Terina;  but  finally  perished 

in  a  battle  against  the  combined  foanoes  of  the  Luca- 
nians and  Bruttians,  near  Pandosia,  B.C.  32^ 
(Liv.  viiL  24;  Justin,  xii.  2,  xxiii.  I;  Strab.  J. 
p.  256.)  They  next  had  to  contend  against  the 
arms  of  Agathocles,  who  ravaged  thdr  coasts  with 
his  fieeU,  took  the  city  of  Hipponinm,  which  be  ood- 
verted  into  a  strong  fortress  tod  naval  statioOt  and 

*  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  indeed,  cites  AnUo- 
chus  of  Syracuse,  as  using  the  name  of  Brtti»  v* 
this  part  of  Italy,  but  this  seems  to  be  dearly  a 
mistake.  (Comp.  Dionys.  L  12.)  I*  "  "^  ^ 
markable  that,  aooording  to  the  same  antharity,  tM 
name  of  BrttUan  as  an  adjective  0*«Aa(in|  T^^'J* 
Bprrr£a)  was  used  by  Aristophanes,  «*.^?; 
years  before  the  date  assignsd  for  the  liie  <•  ^ 
nation. 
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-compelled  tbe  Bnittums  to  oonclade  a  disadrtn- 
tageoBs  peace.  Bat  thej  soon  broke  tliis  traatyf 
and  reooveied  poesesuon  of  Hippomuxiu  (Died.  xzi. 
3,  8;  Jnstao.  xziii.  1.)  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  period  when  the  Brattian  natkni  had  reached  its 
higliest  pitch  of  power  and  proBperitj;  it  was  not 
loi^  before  thej  had  to  contcmd  with  a  more  formi- 
dable adversary,  and  as  earlj  as  B.C.  282  we  find 
them  uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Lncamans 
and  fiawinitoa  against  the  growing  power  of  Rome. 
(Liv.  Ejnt.  zii.;  Fast.  Gapit)  A  few  years  later 
thej  are  mentioned  as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the 
annj  of  Pyrrhos;  bat  after  the  defeat  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  his  expolsion  from  Italj,  they  bad  to 
bear  the  foil  bmnt  of  the  war,  and  after  repeated 
campaigna  and  saooessiye  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
^enoala,  C.  Fabricios  and  L.  Papirius,  they  were 
finaily  reduced  to  submission,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  surrender  of  one-half  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sila,  so  valuable  for  its  pitch  and 
timber.  (Bt'ooys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai  and  Didot ;  Fast. 
Capit.;  ZoDar.  viii.  6.) 

Their  sabmlssion  however  was  still  but  imperfect; 
and  thoogh  they  remained  tranquil  throughout  the 
First  Panic  War,  the  successes  of  Hannibal  in  the 
Second,  proved  too  much  for  their  fidelity,  and  the 
BruttiMia  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in  &voar 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  after  the  battle  o^  Cannae. 
(Liv.  xxiL  61.)   The  defection  of  the  people  did  not 
indeed  in  the  first  instance  draw  with  it  that  of  the 
towns:  but  Petelia  and  Consentia,  which  had  at  first 
held  aloof,  were  speedily  reduced  by  the  Bruttians, 
assisted  by  a  small  Carthaginian  fwce,  and  the  more 
important  cities  of  Locri  and  Crotona  followed  not 
long  after.     Rhegium  alone  remained  firm,  and  was 
able  to  defy  the  Carthaginian  arms  throughout  the 
mu-.    (Id.  xxiii.  20, 30,  xxiv.  1 — 3.)     In  b.  c.  2 1 5 
Hanno,  the  lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  after  his  defeat 
at  Gnunentum  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  threw  himself  into 
Bnittiom,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  a  body 
of  fresh  troops  from  Carthage  under  Bomilcar:  and 
frxxm  this  time  he  made  that  region  his  stronghold, 
fhun  whence  he  repeatedly  issued   to  oppose   the 
Boman  generals  in  Lncania  and  Samnium,  while  he 
constantly  feU  back  upon  it  as  a  place  of  safety 
when  defeated  or  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.    The 
physical  character  of  the  country,  already  described, 
rendered  it  necessarily  a  military  position  of  the 
greatest  strength :  and  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdrubal  Hannibal  himself  withdrew  all  his  forces 
into  the  Bmttian  peninsula,  where  he  continued  to 
maintain  his  grocmd  against  the  Boman  generals, 
king  after  they  were  un^puted  masters  of  the  rest 
of  Italy.   (Id.  xxvii.  51.)    We  have  very  little  in- 
formation concerning  the  operations  of  the  four  years 
daring  which  Hannibal  retained  his  position  in  this 
province:  he  appears  to  have  made  his  headquarters 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona, 
but  the  name  of  Csstra  Hannibalis  retained  by  a 
small  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  points  to  his 
having  occupied  this  also  as  a  permanent  station. 
Meanwhile  the  Bomans,  though  avoiding  any  decisive 
engagement,  were  continuaUy  gaining  ground  on 
him  b^  the  saocessive  reduction  of  towns  and  fort- 
nsses,  so  that  very  few  of  these  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  when  he  was 
fimdly  recalled  from  Italy. 

The  ravages  of  so  many  successive  campaigns 
most  have  already  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
pi'oeperity  of  Bruttium:  tho  measures  adopted  by 
the  Bomans  to  punish  them  for  their  rebellion  coni- 
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pleted  their  humiliation.  They  were  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  territory,  and  the  whole  nation 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  servitude :  they  were 
not  admitted  like  the  other  nations  of  Italy  to  rank 
as  allies,  but  were  pronounced  incapable  of  military 
service,  and  only  employed  to  attend  upon  the  Boman 
magistrates  as  couriers  or  letter-carriers,  and  at- 
tendants for  other  purposes  of  a  menial  character. 
(Appian.  AmUb,  61 ;  Stiab.  v.  p.  251 ;  GeU.  N,  A. 
X.  3.)  It  was  however  some  time  before  they  were 
altogether  crushed:  for  several  years  after  the  dose 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  one  of  the  praetora  was 
anmudly  sent  with  an  army  to  watch  over  the 
Bruttians :  and  it  was  evidently  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  seeming  their  subjection  that  three  colo- 
i.ies  were  established  in  their  territory,  two  of  Boman 
citizens  at  Tempsa  and  Crotona,  and  a  third  with 
Latin  rights  at  Hipponium,  to  which  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia  was  now  given.  A  fourth  was  at  the 
sajne  time  settled  at  Thurii  on  their  immediate 
frontier.     (Liv.  xxxiv.  45,  xxxv.  40.) 

From  this  time  the  Bruttians  as  a  people  disappear 
from  history:  but  their  country  again  became  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  who 
after  his  first  defeats  by  Cra&sus,  took  refuge  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Bruttium  (called  by  Plutarch 
the  Bhegian  peninsula),  in  which  the  Boman  general 
sought  to  confine  him  by  drawing  lines  of  intrench- 
ment  across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
insurgent  leader  however  forced  his  way  through, 
and  again  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lucania. 
(Plut  Crasi.  10,  11;  Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the 
Civil  Wars  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  were  repeatedly 
hid  waste  by  the  fleets  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
witnessed  several  conflicts  between  the  latter  and 
those  of  Octavian,  who  had  established  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  army  and  navy  at  Vibo.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  86,  V.  19,  91,  103,  &c)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  whole  province  as  reduced  in  his  time  to  a 
state  of  complete  decay,  (vi.  p.  253.)  It  was  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  Third  Begion,  together 
with  Lucania;  and  the  two  provinces  appear  to  havo 
continued  united  for  most  administrative  purposes 
until  the  fidl  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  were  govenied 
conjointly  by  a  magistrate  termed  a  "  Corrector." 
The  Liber  Coloniamm  however  treats  of  the  "  Pro- 
vincia  Bruttiorum  "  as  distinct  from  that  of  Lucania. 
(Plin.  iil  5.  s.  10;  Not  Dign.  iL  18.  p.  64;  OrelL 
Inter.  1074,  1187;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Bruttium 
passed  with  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths:  but  was  reconqnered  by  the  generals  of 
Justinian,  and  continued  from  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperon  till  the  11th  century.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  a  singular  change  took 
place  in  its  name.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  it  appeare  that  Bruttium  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Calabrian  peninsula  were  all  that  remained  to 
the  Greek  emperon  in  Italy,  and  that  the  name  of 
Calabria  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  two 
provinces  thus  united  under  their  government.  But 
when  they  eventually  lost  their  possessions  in  the 
eastern  peninsula,  the  name  of  Calabria,  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  that  only,  came  to  be  used  on 
the  contrary  to  designate  exclusively  the  Brattian 
peninsula,  which  has  in  consequence  retained  to  the 
present  day  the  name  of  Caidbria.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  exactly  the  pn^ress,  or  determine  the  period 
of  this  change :  but  it  appean  to  have  been  com- 
pletely established  before  the  provinces  in  question 
were  finally  wrested  from  the  Greek  Empire  by  xh% 
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Nomums,  who  asmined  the  titiM  of  Dnkes  of 
Apalia  uid  CalftbrU,  meaning  by  the  htter  the 
ancient  Brattium,  and  including  the  Calabria  of  the 
Boraaoa  nnder  the  title  of  Apnlia.     [Cal.abria.] 

There  was  hardlj  aoj  prorince  of  Italy,  which 
was  mora  deeply  imbaed  with  Greek  infloences  than 
Brattiam.  The  Greek  colonies  around  its  coasts 
left  the  impress  not  only  of  their  manners  and  civi- 
lization, bat  d  their  language;  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Ennios,  the  two  languages  current  in  the  penin- 
sula were  Greek  and  Oican.  (Fest  ▼.  BrtUaie$.') 
The  long  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  power  in 
these  regions  must  have  tended  to  preserve  and 
renew  this  element:  Init  it  is  probable  that  the 
traces  of  Gredc  language,  and  especially  the  Greek 
names,  such  as  PagliopoU,  JeropotamOf  &c.,  which 
have  been  preserved  down  to  modem  times,  are  due 
to  fresh  colonies  of  Albanian  Greeks  introduced  by 
the  Neapolitan  kings  in  the  fifteenth  century :  and 
have  not  been  transmitted,  as  supposed  by  Niebuhr, 
without  interruption  from  the  colonists  of  Magna 
Graecia.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  62 ;  Swinburne's  Travelt^ 
vol.  i.  p.  348 — 353;  K.  Craven's  Travels,  p.  312.) 

The  rivers  of  Bmttium  are,  as  already  observed, 
moHtly  but  inconsiderable  streams,  mere  mountain 
torrents  haWng  but  a  short  course  from  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  Those  of  which 
the  ancient  names  are  preserved  to  us  are  here  enu- 
merated. Beginning  firom  the  Laus  (Z>ao),  which 
separated  Bruttium  from  Lucania,  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  we  find: 
1.  the  "Batum  flumen"  of  Pliny,  a  very  small 
stream,  still  called  the  BatOf  the  mouth  of  which  is 
only  about  a  mile  S.  of  that  of  the  Lao :  2.  the  Sa- 
BATU8  of  the  Itineraries  (Itin.  ^nt  pp.  105, 110) 
placed  by  them  S.  of  Consentia,  is  evidently  the 
SavutOf  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  S.  of  Cosenza,  and  enters  the  sea  about 
7  miles  S.  of  the  modem  Amaniea.  This  is  iden- 
tified by  most  m'dem  topographera  witli  the  river 
called  OciNABUfl  ('Oirfrapci)  by  Lyoophron  {AUx. 
729, 1009),  on  the  bonks  of  which  was  situated  the 
city  of  Terina  [Tbrina]  :  3.  foe  Lamato,  another 
considerable  stream  which  rises  in  the  same  group 
of  mountains,  but  has  a  more  circuitous  course,  and 
falls  into  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  about  16  miles  S.  of 
the  SavtUOf  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lametus, 
and  gave  name  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  La- 
metini  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aofiffriwi),  4.  The  Ak- 
orruLA  of  the  Tabula,  is  a  small  stream  called 
Awptohj  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  preceding.  5.  The 
Hedma,  or  Mbsma,  which  gave  name  to  the  city 
on  its  banks,  is  still  called  the  MetimOj  a  stream  ci 
some  importancOi  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Ciofa: 
6.  the  Motatu*us  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  MarrOj 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Metima,  7.  The  Crataeis 
(Plin.  I.  e.),  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
mother  of  Scylla  (Horn.  Od.  xii.  124)  is  considered 
to  be  the  /*.  it  Solano,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
between  the  rock  ofSeilla  and  the  town  of  Bagnara. 
After  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana  no  stream  of 
any  note  is  found  till  after  rounding  the  headland  of 
Leucopetra,  when  we  come  to  (8)  the  Haucx,  still 
called  AUoe,  which  was  for  a  kng  time  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Locri  and  Rh^um. 
[Halez.]  9.  The  OABcmvs  of  Thucydides  (iii. 
103)  has  been  identified  with  the  F.  Pitcopio, 
about  5  miles  E.  of  the  preceding.  10.  The  Bu- 
THB0TV8,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xzix.  7)  as  a  river 
not  far  from  the  walls  of  Locri,  is  probably  the 
modnn  /*.  NovitOf  which  enters  the  sea  about  3 
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miles  from  Geraee.  [Locri.]  11.  The  LccAKrs 
(Ao^orot)  of  Ptolemy,  still  called  the  Loeano,  a 
few  miles  from  the  preceding.  12.  The  Saoras,  a 
much  more  celebrated  stream,  memorable  for  the 
great  defeat  of  the  Crotoniats  on  its  banks,  but 
whidi  there  is  .great  diflfenHj  in  identifying  with 
certainty:  it  is  probably  the  Alaro.  [Saobas.] 
13.  The  Hklorcb,  or  Heixbporus,  celebnted  for 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Itahot 
Greeks  by  the  elder  Dionysios,  b.  c  389,  was  pro- 
bably the  Cofipoft,  a  small  stream  about  14  miles 
N.  of  the  Capo  di  StUo,  14.  The  AneimaU,  a  more 
considerable  stream,  aboot  6  miles  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  SquUlaeey  may 
probably  be  the  Cabcinbs,  or  Cabcixus  of  Plioy 
and  Mela.  (Plin.  iii.  15.)  15.  In  the  same  passags 
Pliny  speaks  of  four  other  nav^/eMe  riven  as  flowing 
into  the  same  gulf,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  <^ 
Cbotalus,  Semibus,  Abochas,  and  Tabgixbs: 
the  simikrity  of  names,  and  oider  of  occurrence, 
enable  us  to  identify  these,  with  tolerable  certaintT, 
as  the  streams  now  called  reapectively  the  Coreuy, 
Simmari,  CrocchiOj  and  Taeina,  though  none  of 
them  certainly  deserves  to    be   called    navigable. 

16.  The  Aksabus,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  city  of  Crotona,  b  still  called  the  £mro. 

17.  About  9  miles  further  K.  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Nbaetuus,  still  called  JVelo,  which  is,  next  to  the 
Crathis,  the  most  considemble  river  of  Brattinm. 
[Neaethus.]  18.  The  Htlias  mentioned  bv 
Thucydides  (vii.  35)  as  the  limit  between  the 
territories  of  Crotona  and  Thurii,  is  probably  the 
Fiumenieaj  a  small  stream  about  8  miles  W.  of 
the  Capo  deW  Alice,  19.  The  Tbaens,  or  Tbais, 
celebrated  for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Sybarites 
on  its  banks,  is  probably  the  Trionto,  80.  The 
Crathis,  as  already  mentioned,  formed  at  its 
mouth  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Bmt- 
tium, though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  coarse 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

Although   Brattium   is   thnmghont  almost  its 
whole  extent  a  mountainous  country,  few  names  or 
designations  of  particular  heights  hisve  been  pre< 
served  to  us.     The  name  of  SiU,  given  in  modern 
times  to  the   great  outlying  mass  of  mountains 
between  Consentia  and  Crotona,   appears  to  hare 
been  applied  by  the  andents  more  especially  to  the 
southern  mass,  now  called  AspromotUe:  as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  place  it  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Locri  and  Rhegium.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; 
Plin.  iii  5.  s.  10.)     Probably  the  name  (which  is 
evidently  only  another  form  of  m/mx,  or  ffA^,  <^ 
forest)  was  at  first  applied  indiscriminately  to  sH 
the  Apennines  in  this  part  of  Italy.     These  are 
not,  like  those  of  Lucania  and  Central  Italy,  of 
calcareous   character,   but   are    composed  for  tb« 
most  part  of  granite   and  other   primary  rocks, 
though  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  band  of  tertisij 
strata,  which   give  rise  to  the  more  fertile  hilis 
and  vallics  on  the  coasts.     The  Mons  Clibsnas 
of  Plmy,  and  the  Latymnins  of  Theocritus  (Aotv- 
fiyto¥  6po9y  Id.  iv.  17),  appear  to  have  been  both  of 
them  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  bat 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty. 

The  only  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Bmttium  are 
mere  rocks,  utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  n^ 
for  the  traditions  by  which  they  were  connected 
with  the  mythological  legends  of  the  Greeks.  Tbns 
a  barren  rocky  islet  off  Cape  Lacinium  was  identifiw 
wiUi  tiie  ishmd  of  Calypso,  tiie  Ootoia  of  Homer 
(Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15):  two  equally  insignificant  rocks 
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opposite  ta  Hippomam  were  ctlled  the  Ithagbedab 
IxsuuLB,  from  a  fancied  connexion  with  Ulysses 
(/dl  7.  B.  13);  and  a  rock  near  Teiina  (snppoaed 
to  be  the  one  now  called  Pietra  deUa  Naive)  was 
called  LiGBA,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sirens, 
who  was  cast  ashore  there.  (Solin.  8.  §  9;  Ljoophr. 
Alex.  726.) 

The  Greek  colonies  sroond  tbe  coasts  of  Brnttinm 
have  been  alreadj  enmnented.     Besides  these  we 
find  the  following  cities  and  towns  mentioned  bj 
ancient  historians  and  geographers.    On  the  coast 
of  the  T jirhenian  Sea,  proraeding  ficon  the  month 
of  the  Laos  towards  the  Sicilian  Stxait,  were  Gsrilli, 
Clahpkiia,  Tkmpsa  and  Nuobkia,  Lambtium 
and  Nafktium,  on  the  Terinaean  Qnlf,  Mbtaurux 
at  the  nwQth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
ScTLULBUM  on  the  rock  or  headland  of  Scylb.    On 
tbe  E.  coast  were,  Mtstia  near  the  promontory  of 
Codnthns,  Castra  Hanmibaus  on  the  Scyllacian 
Gulf,  Pkisixa  a  few  miles  inland  near  the  month 
of  the  Heaethns,  and  Obim isa  near  the  promontoiy 
of  the  same  name.     The  chief  towns  of  the  interior 
were  CossEHTiA,  which  was  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  the  Brattian  nation,  Pandosia  and  Aprustux 
in  the  same  neighboorhood ;  Maxbrtium  in  the 
sonthem  peninsnla,  and  TisiA.     Besides  these  a 
number  of  snrudl  towns  are  mentioned  by  lAvy  (xxx. 
19)  dnring  the  operations  of  the  Romans  in  Brat- 
tiom  towards  the  cloee  of  the  Second  Pnnic  War, 
the   names  of  which   are   otherwise   wholly  un- 
known.    He  himself  calls  them  "  ignobiles  populL" 
Of  these,  Azgentanom  is  probably  a  pkoe  still  called 
Aryeniiaa  near  MotUaUOf  and  Besidiae,  the  modern 
Bisignano  (BesidianQm),  bat  the  other  fonr,  Uffu- 
gam,  Yergae,  Hetricnlom,  and  Sypheum  cannot  be 
identified,  the  localitiee  assigned  to  them  by  local 
antiquarians  beittg  purely  ooojectnral.      (Holsten. 
Net  «n  Clu9,  p.  307;  Barrins,  deSU.  Caiabr.  ii.  5; 
BomaneU'i,  roL  i.  p.  1 14.)     Equally  uncertain  are 
seveial  towns  meatiooed  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
and  by  Lycophron,  and  placed  by  them  among  inland 
towns  of  the  Oenotrians.    To  this  class  belong  Ma- 
CAiJUL,  Cboxe,  Badiza,  Izias,  Biystada,  Ariantha 
or  Arintha,  Cytsrium,  Menedna,  Ninaea,  Erimon, 
and  Sestinm.    Almost  aQ  these  names  are  quoted  1^ 
Stephanns  from  Hecataeus,  who  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  the  ooast 
naturally  led  to  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
petty  Oenotrian  towns  of  the  interior.      In  later 
times  thejhad  either  disappeared  or  undergone  a 
change  of  name.     Siberena  mentionod  only  by  the 
same  author  (t.  2itf«p^yj))  is  supposed  with  some 
plausibility  to  be  the  modem  Sta  SeoervMt^  a  place 
of  some  importance  as  a  fortress  during  the  middle 
ages,  and   Tanrania  (Tovporfa)   is  probably  the 
Taurianum  of  the  Itineraries,  which  must  be  placed 
on  the  river  Metaums.    On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
in  the  Itineraries  mention  of  some  towns  which  had 
probably  grown  up  at  a  comparatively  late  period: 
such  are,  Caprasia,  probably  Tania  on  the  Crathis, 
Bosdtnum  (iSotfofio),  which  we  are  expresisly  told 
by  Prooopios  (JB,  O.  ill  28)  was  a  fortress  con- 
•trudad  by  the  Bomans;  Pateraum,  near  the  head- 
land of  Crimiaa;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
sula Niootera  (which  stall  retains  its  name)  a  few 
mike  N.  of  the  river  Merima.    But  the  greater  part 
of  the  stations  recorded  by  the  Itineraries  in  this 
part  of  Italy  are  utterly  obscure,  and  were  probably 
mere  nuitaiwnetj  places  where  relays  of  horses  were 
kepi:  the  paucity  of  towns  showing  the  decayed 
eonditkn  of  the  country. 
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On  the  W.  coast  we  find  mention  of  some  ports^ 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  use  as  such  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Stmbo,  without  any  towns  having 
grown  up  adjoining  them.  Of  these  are  the  Portus 
Parthenius,  placed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10)  between 
tbe  Laus  and  Clampetia,  but  the  position  oi  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  more  accuxaoy :  the  Portus 
Hercuhs  (Plin.  (6.;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  Medroa,  probably  TVopea;  the  Portu/« 
Orestis  (Plin.  I.  a)  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metanrus,  and  the  Portus  Balarus  noticed  by 
Appian  (B.  C  ir.  85)  as  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  probably  the  modem 
Bagnara. 

The  prindpal  ancient  line  of  road  through  Brat* 
tium  passed  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  fol- 
lowing nearly  the  same  line  with  the  modem  high 
road  from  Naples  to  Reggio.  It  is  considered  in  ^e 
Itineraries  as  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  106),  but  it  was  probably  Imown  originally 
as  the  Via  Popillia,  as  an  inscripti<Mi  has  preserved 
to  us  the  &ct  that  it  was  originally  constructed  by 
C.  PopilUus.  It  proceeded  from  Muranum  (^Mtt- 
rano)  in  Lucania  to  Caprasia  (probably  Tar$ia)^ 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Crathis  to  Consentia, 
thence  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Lametus,  and 
parsed  through  Vibo  Valentia,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed with  little  deviation  the  W.  coast  as  far  as 
Bhegium.  Another  line  of  road  preserved  to  us  by 
the  same  authority  (/fin.  Ant  p  114)  proceeded 
from  Thurii  along  the  £.  coast  by  Roedanum  and 
Patemnm  to  Sylladum,  leaving  Crotona  on  the  lefr, 
and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Bhegium.  It  was 
probably  this  line  which,  as  we  leara  from  another 
uiscription,  was  constructed  under  the  emperor 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  the  road  through  the 
Sallentine  peninsula.  A  third,  given  only  in  the 
Tabula,  and  probably  the  least  frequented  of  all, 
led  from  Blanda  in  Lucania  down  the  W.  coast  ot 
Brnttinm,  keeping  close  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  fis 
&r  as  Vibo  Valentia,  where  it  joined  the  road  firet 
described. 

The  modem  provinces  of  Calabria  have  been  less 
explored  by  recent  travdlen  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  their  topography  is  still  but  very  iir.- 
perfoctly  known.  Kone  of  the  ancient  dties  which 
formerly  adorned  their  shores  have  left  any  striking 
monuments  of  their  former  magnificence,  and  even 
the  site  of  some  of  them  has  never  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  travels  of  Swinburne  and  Keppel 
Cnven  give  a  good  account  of  the  physical  cha- 
racters and  present  condition  of  the  country;  but 
throw  very  little  light  upon  its  andent  topography, 
and  the  local  writers  who  have  treated  ezpi^sly  of 
this  subject  are  deserving  of  little  confidence.  The 
prindpal  of  these  is  Barrio,  whose  work,  De  Anti- 
quiiate  ei  Situ  Cahbriae  (Koma.  1571, 8vo.;,  was 
republished  in  1737  with  copious  illustrations  and 
corrections  by  Tommaso  Aceti.  The  original  work 
is  inserted  in  Burmann's  Thetaurtu  AnHqtutatunt 
ItatiMj  vol.  ix.  part  5.    In  the  more  comprehensive 
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work  of  Romanelli  (the  AnUca  Topoffrafia  Ittoriea 
del  Regno  di  Napoli^  Naples,  1815)  the  author  has 
followed  almost  exclusivclj  the  aathoritj  of  Barrio 
and  his  commentators.  Tliere  is  no  dofabt  that  a 
carefal  examination  of  the  localities  themselves  by 
«  well-informed  and  enterprising  traveller  woald  add 
greatly  to  oar  knowledge  of  their  ancient  geography 
and  condition.  [E.  H.  B.J 

BRUTTIUM.     [Brutto.] 

BRUZUS,  probably  in  Phrygia.  Cramer  (^Asia 
MinoTy  vol.  ii.  p.  55)  refers  to  this  place  a  c(nn  with 
tlie  epigraph  Bpov^iyyMFf  and  he  sapposes  that  Dm- 
Eon,  wiiich  Ptolemy  places  among  the  cities  of 
Plirypia  Mapna,  should  be  Bruzon.  [G.  L.] 

BRYA'NIUM  (Bpv(£v«ov),  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  district  Deuriopus  in  Paeonia.  Stephanos 
erroneously  calls  it  a  town  of  Kpiros.  (Liv.  xxzi. 
39 ;  Stmb.  vii.  p.  327 ;  Stepb.  B. «.  v, ;  Leake,  North- 
•em  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  307.) 

BRYGI  (Bpt^yoi),  called  BRIGES  (Bp/T^)  V 
the  Maoedonlans,  a  Tbiucian  people  dwelling  in  Ma- 
<>edoniti,  north  of  Beroea  in  the  neighbom'hood  of  Mt. 
Bermius.  They  attacked  the  army  of  Mardonius, 
when  he  was  marching  throngh  Macedonia  into 
Greece  in  B.c.  492.  (Herod,  vi.  45,  vii.  73,  185; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  295, 330 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bplyts.)  It 
was  generally  believed  that  a  portion  of  this  Thracian 
people  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
known  under  the  name  of  Phrygians.  (Herod,  vii. 
73;  Strab.  fl.  cc.)  [Phrtoia.]  Stephanos  men- 
tions  two  Macedonian  towns,  Brygias  (Bpvylas)  and 
Brygium  (Bpvytoy)^  which  were  apparently  situated 
in  tiie  twritory  of  the  Brygi. 

Some  of  the  Brygi  were  also  settled  in  Illyricom, 
where  they  dwelt  apparently  north  of  Epidamnus. 
Strabo  assigns  to  tliem  a  town  Cydriae.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  326,  327 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  39.) 

BRYXLION  {ipi»Kkio¥\  £<A.BpoXAiay)<f;  Steph. 
«.  r.),  a  city  on  the  Propontis  in  Bithynia.  Stepha- 
nos reports  that  it  was  Cios,  according  to  Ephoros, 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  Bryllinm  was 
the  old  name  of  Cius.  There  was  a  district  Bryllis 
which  contained  the  small  town  of  Dascyleium. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Brylliom,  which  he  evidently 
takes  to  be  a  different  place  from  Cius,  but  near  to 
it  [G.  L.] 

BRYSEAE  (BpiNTcia/,  Horn.  //.  ii.  583 ;  Bpu- 
<r<cU,  Paus.  iii.  20.  §  3  ;  Bfwiria^,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.), 
a  town  of  Laconia,  SW.  of  Sparta,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ordinary  exit  from  Mt.  Taygetus.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  but  it  had  dwindled  down  to  a  small 
village  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions, 
however,  a  temple  of  Dionysus  at  the  place,  into 
which  women  alone  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  of 
which  they  performed  the  sacred  rites.  Leake  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Bryseae  at  the  villaa;e  of  Sinanbes 
near  SklavoJcMrL  He  remarks  that  the  marble 
from  SkiavokMrif  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  British  Mnseom,  probably  came 
from  the  above-mentioned  temple  at  Bryseae:  it 
bears  the  name  of  two  priestesses,  and  represents 
various  articles  of  female  apparel.  Leake  found 
another  nuuble  at  Sin&nbey^  which  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Leake,  AforeOi  voL  i.  p.  187, 
Pelopmi»ietiacay  ppi  163, 166.) 

BUANA  (BoMiya,  PtoL  v.  13.  §  21),  a  dty  of 
Armenia,  about  the  site  of  which  there  has  been 
considerable  difference  oi  opinion.  RawUnson  (^Lond. 
Gtog.  Joum.  vol.  z.  p.  90)  considers  that  the  great 
city  of  Salbanj  with  the  capture  of  which  the  second 
campaign  of   Henclins  terminated  (Theophanes, 
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p.  260;  comp.  Milman*8  Gibbon,  toL  viiL  p.  245; 
Le  Beau,  Baa  Empire^  vol.  xi.  p.  186),  is  the  same 
word  which  is  written  Boana  by  Ptolemy,  and  Iban 
by  Cedrenus  (ii.  p.  774).  Sdi  is  evidently  the 
Kurdish  Shdl  or  Skdr  (for  the  /and  r  are  constantly 
confounded),  signifying  a  city,  and  Salban  thus  be- 
comes the  city  of  Van.  According  to  this  view,  the 
second  campaign  of  Heradius,  In  which  Gibbon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  must  be  confined  to  the  ooontcies  bordering 
on  the  Aiaxes.  D'Anville,  who  has  illustrated  the 
campaign  of  Heradius  {Mem.  de  V  Aead.  vol.  zxviii. 
pp.  559 — 573),  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a  site  for 
Salban^  and  finds  hi  ArtemiCa  [Artemita]  the 
ancient  representative  of  Van.  fE.  B.  J.] 

BUBALIA.    [BuDAMA.] 

BUBASSUS  (Bu«a<ra<$5  :    Eih.   Bu€dairuts),  a 
town  in  Caria.     Ephorus,   according  to  Steplianu5, 
wrote  Bv6aa*rotf  and  Bu€d<moy ;  ami  Diodorus  (v. 
62)  means  the  same  place,  when  he  calls  it  Bn- 
bastus  of  the  Chersonesoa.     Pliny  (▼.  28)  has  a 
"  regio  Bubassus;"  and  he  adds,  **  there  was  a  tomi 
Acanthus,  otherwise  called  DalopoUa.**     He  pUoes 
the  **  regio  Bobassus"  nest  to  Triopia,  the  distnct 
of  Triopium.    Finally,  Mela  mentioiu  a  Boba&jas 
Sinus  (i.  16).     The  Bubasaia  Chersonesos  is  men- 
tioned  by    Herodotus    (i.   174,    where    the    MS. 
reading  is  BvtfA.fo-ii|t,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  it 
has  been  properly  corrected  Bv^aaahis).     Herodotus 
teUs  a  story  of  the  Cnidians  attempting  to  cut  a 
canal  through  a  narrow  neck  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulating  their  peninsula,  and  projecting 
themselves  against  the  Peraians ;  they  were  at  the 
work  while  Harpagus  was  conquering  Ionia.     Tlie 
isthmus  where    they  made  the  attempt  was  five 
stadia  wide,  and  rocky.     This  place  cannot  be  the 
isthmus  wliich    connects   the   mainland  with  the 
high    peninsula,  now  called   Cape  Krio^  for  it  is 
sandy,  and  Strabo  lays  that  C{^  Krio  (p.  656) 
was  once  an  island,  but  in  his  time  was  connected 
with  the  land  by  a  causewaj.      Besides  this,  the 
chief  part  of  the  citj  of  Cnidoa  was  on  the  mainland, 
BA  Beaufort  observes  (Karamania,  p.  81),  though 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  was  so  in  the  time  ^ 
Harpagus.     The  passage  in  Herodotus  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  mainly  because  it  is  ill  pointed.    Hii 
description  is  in  his  usoally  diffuse,  hardly  grsoinia- 
tical,  form.    Herodotus  says,  ^  Both  other  Hellenes 
inhabit  tliia  country  (Caria)  and  Laoedaemcniao 
colonists,  Cnidians,  their  territory  being  tamed  to 
the  sea  (the  name  is  Triopium),  and  commencing 
from  the  Chersonesus  Bobassie,  and  all  the  Gnidia 
being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  a  small  part 
(for  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  Cern- 
micua,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Syme  and  Rhodus);   now  at  this  small  psrt> 
being  about  five  stadia,  the  Cnidians  were  working 
to  dig  a  canal."    It  is  clear,  then,  that  he  mcam  a 
narrow  neck  scmie  distance  east  of   the  town  of 
Cnidus.     "  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  Captain  GrsTW 
survey  of  the  coast,  that  the  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  dig  through  is  near  the  h^ 
of  the  Gulf  of  Syme."    (Hamilton,  ReMorehet,  *fft 
voLii.  p.  78.)     The  writer  of  this  article  has  w* 
seen  Captain  Graves*  survey.    Mr.  Bitwke,  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Island  and  Gulf  of  Syme  (^^<*** 
Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  134),  places  the  »p« 
where  the  canal  was    attempted  N.  by  W.  tr^ 
Syme,  "  where  the  Und  sinks  into  a  bay."    R  ^ 
very  narrow,    but  be  had  not  the  opportonity  « 
measuring  it    He  adds,  "  The  Triopian  peninsu* 
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met  Um  Baba»ian  or  Bybessiaii  penknuh,  and  at  native  Egyptians  and  foreignera.  The  ruins  of  Tel- 
the  junction  was  the  proposed  cut  of  the  Cnidiana.  Bastak,  or  the  "  Hills  of  Bustak  "  attest  the  original 
Kothing  can  agree  better  with  our  observations."  majE^iiicence  of  the  city.  The  entire  drcnit  of  the 
This  expresses  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  who  says  walls  is,  according  to  Hamilton  (p  dG7)  not  lesff 
that  all  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians  is  called  than  three  miles  in  extent.  Within  the  principal 
Triopinm,  and  that  it  begins  from  the  Chersonesus 
Bubassia;  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is  that,  where 
the  Babofisie  ends,  tiie  Triopiam  begins  and  runs 
westward  to  Cnidusi.     The  Bubassie  is  therefore 


inclosure,  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  the  ruins  of  successive  edifices,  is  a  largo 
pile  of  granite-blocks  which  appear,  IrcHn  their  forms 
and  sculptures,  to  have  belonged  to  numerous  obe- 


difierent  from  the  Triopinm,  and  it  is  a  peninsula  *  lisks  and  gigantic  propyla.  The  mounds  which  en 
between  the  Triopium  or  Triopia  and  the  main  |  compassed  iJie  ancient  city  were  originally  begun  by 
land.  Captadn  Graves  {London  Gtog.  Jownalj  '  Sesostris  and  completed  by  the  Aethiopian  invader 
▼oL  viiL  p.  428)  says,  "  At  about  2  miles  to  the  |  Sabakos,  who  employed  criminals  upon  these  and 
northward  of  this  (Gothic  Inland  of  Mr.  Brook),  at  |  similar  works.  (Herod.  iK  137.)  The  mounds  were 
the  head  of  a  narrow  creek,  on  each  side  of  which  !  intended  to  redeem  and  rescue  the  site  of  the  city, 
are  high  md  precipitous   cliffii,  is,  I  believe,  the    and  possibly  its  gardens  and  groves,  from  the  inun 


narrow  iMhmus  forming  the  ancient  Triopian  pro- 
mcmtory.  We  levelled  it  across  and  made  a  plan  of 
the  interesting  locality,  which  agrees  well  with 
ancient  anthorities,  and  in  no  place  do  the  gulfs 
approadi  so  near  each  other,  although  at  Dahtchak 
a  bey  on  the  north  shore  nearer  to  Cape  Krio,  there 
is  no  great  distance."  Mr.  Brooke  seems  to  mean 
the  more  western  of  these  narrow  necks.  One  of 
the  two  is  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Herodotus, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  neck  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
«f  Syme,  as  the  words  of  Herodotus  indeed  show. 
At  the  head  of  this  gulf  then  is  the  Bubassius 
Sinus,  a  small  bay,  and  the  town  of  Acanthus;  and 
the  Bubassie  is  farther  east.  [G.  L.] 

BUBASTIS,  or  BUBASTUS  (Bo^oittij,  Herod. 
iL59,  137;  Boutfaaror,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  805;  Diod. 
xvi.  51 ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9 ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  52)^  the  Piii- 
B^KTH  of  the  0.  T.  (Ezek.  xxx.  17),  and  the 
modem  Tel-Bmtak^  was  the  capital  of  Uie  nome 
Bnbastites  in  the  Delta,  and  was  situated  SW.  of 
Tanis,  upon  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Pelusiac  branch 
ot  the  Nile.     The  name  and  city  of  Bubastis  were 
a'lotted  to  the  Cidasirian  division  of  the  Egyptian 
war-caste,  and  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  whom 
the  Gredcs  called  Bubastis,  and    identified  with 
Artemis.    The  cat  was  the  sacred  and  peculiar  ani- 
Dfial  of  Pasht,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
that  animal  or  of  its  nobler  congener  the  lion,  and 
frequently  accompanies  the  deity  Phtali  in  monu- 
mental inscriptions.     The  tombs  at  Bubastis  were 
accordingly  the  principal  depository  in  Egypt  of  the 
mummies  of  the  cat.     The  22nd  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian moiiarcfas  consi2>ted  of  nine,  or,  according  to 


dations  of  the  Nile.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the 
ruins,  and  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  138),  they  appear  to  have  been  raised 
concentrically  around  the  temples  of  Pa»ht  and 
Hermes,  so  that  the  whole  phice  resembled  the  in- 
terior of  an  inverted  cone.  The  only  permanent 
buildings  in  Bubastis  seem  to  have  been  the  temples 
and  the  granite  walls  and  corridors.  The  private 
houses  were  probably  little  better  or  more  soUd  than 
the  huts  of  the  Fellahs,  or  labourers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  following  is  the  description  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  Bubastis,  as  it  appeared  shortly  after  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasion,  B.C.  525,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  remarks  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  re* 
markably  warrants  the  accuracy  of  this  historical  eye- 
witness.    (Herod,  ii.  59,  60.) 

Temples  there  are  more  spacious  and  costlier  than 
that  of  Bubastis,  but  none  so  pleasant  to  behold.  It 
is  after  the  following  fashion.  Except  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  water:  for  two  canals  branch  off 
from  the  river,  and  run  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
temple :  yet  neither  canal  mingles  with  the  other, 
but  one  runs  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  that. 
Each  canal  is  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  its  banks  are 
lined  with  trros.  The  propylaea  are  sixty  feet  in 
height)  and  are  adorned  with  sculptures  (probably 
intaglios  in  relief)  nine  feet  high,  and  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  Temple  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  is  looked  down  upon  irom  all  sides  as  you 
walk  around ;  and  this  comes  from  the  city  having 
been  raided,  whereas. the  temple  itself  has  not  been 
moved,  but  remains  in  its  original  place.      Quite 


Eosebins  (CAromc.)  of  three  Bubastite  kings,  and  I  round  the  temple  there  goes  a  wall,  adorned  with 


during  their  reigns  the  city  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  places  in  the  Delta.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  Bubastis  were  the  allotments  of  land 


sculptures.  Within  the  inclosure  is  a  grove  of  fair 
tall  tree.<),  planted  around  a  large  building  in  which 
is  the  effigy  (of  Pasht).     The  form  of  that  temple  b 


with  which  Psammitichus  rewarded  the  services  '  square,  each  side  being  a  stadium  in  length.      In  a 
of    his    Ionian  and  Garian    mereenartes    (Herod.  '  line  with  the  entrance  is  a  road  built  of  stone  about 


ii.  154);  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city 
commenced  the  Great  Canal  which  Pharaoh  Neco 
constructed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
(Herod,  it  158.)  In  B.C.  352,  Bubastis  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  its  walls  were  then  dismantled. 
(Diod.  xvi.  51).  From  this  period  it  gradually  de- 
clined, although  it  appears  in  ecclesiastical  annals 
among  the  epsoopal  sees  of  the  province  Augustam- 
nica  Socunda.  Bubastite  coins  of  the  age  of  Hadrian 
exist.  The  most  distinguiiihed  features  of  the  city 
and  nome  ti  Bubastis  were  its  oracle  of  Pasht,  the 
splendid  temple  of  that  goddess  and  the  annual  pro- 
cession Id  honour  of  her.  The  oracle  gained  in 
popularity  and  importance  after  the  influx  of  Greek 
settlers  into  the  Delta,  since  the  identification  of 
Pasht  with  Artemis  attracted  to  her  shrine  both 


three  stadia  long,  leading  ea.stwards  through  the 
public  market.  The  road  is  about  400  feet  broad, 
and  is  fianked  by  exceeding  tall  trees.  It  kads  to 
the  temple  of  Hermes. 

The  festival  of  Bubastis  was  the  most  joyous  and 
gorgeous  of  all  in  the  Egyptian  calendar.  Barges  and 
river  craft  of  every  description,  filled  with  men  and 
women,  floated  leisurely  down  the  Nile.  The  men 
played  on  pipes  of  lotus:  the  women  on  cymbals 
and  tambourines,  and  such  as  had  no  instruments 
accompanied  the  music  with  clapping  of  hands  and 
dances,  and  other  joyous  gestures.  Thus  did  they 
while  on  the  river:  but  when  they  came  to  a  town 
on  its  banks,  the  barges  were  niade  fast,  and  the 
pilgrims  disembarked,  and  the  women  sang  and 
pU^fully  mocked  the  women  of  that  town.     And 
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when  they  readied  Babostis,  then  held  they  a  won* 
drooslj  Bolemn  feast :  and  more  wine  of  the  grape 
\rBs  drank  in  those  days  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Such  was  the  Duumo*  of  this  festiTal :  and,  it 
is  said,  that  as  many  as  seren  handled  thousand 
pilscrims  have  been  kiwwn  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Fasht  at  the  same  tijoe.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUBENTUM  (Bov€crrav<(s),  a  dty  of  Latiom, 
mentioned  by  Dionysins  (▼.61)  as  one  of  the  thirty 
ivhich  oompoeed  the  Latin  League.  No  other  notice 
is  found  of  it,  except  that  the  Bubetani  (which  should 
probably  be  written  Bnbentani)  an  found  in  Pliny's 
list  of  the  extinct  "  populi  "  of  Latium :  and  there  is 
no  due  to  its  position.  [E.  H.  B.3 

BUBON  (Bo^Mf).  Stephanas  (#.  v.  Ba6€m¥) 
observes  that  "Bubon  and  Balbura  are  dties  <k 
Lycia:"  the  Ethnic  name  he  adds,  "ought  to  be 
BovS^¥ioSf  but  it  is  Bov^Kc^r,  for  the  Lycians  re- 
joice in  this  form."  The  truth  of  this  observation  of 
Stephanas  is  proved  by  the  inscription  found  on  the 
spot:  BovSttyemf  ii  BovAif  icoi  6  Atipos.  Bubon  is 
placed  in  the  map  in  Spratt's  Lycia,  near  37^  N.  lat. 
west  of  Balbura,  near  a  place  named  Elxgik^  and  on 
a  small  stream  that  flows  into  the  Indus,  or  Hov' 
toon  Tehff.  Bubon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Hierodes,  and  Pliny  (xxzv.  17)  mentions 
a  kind  of  chalk  (creta)  that  was  found  about  Bubon. 
The  dty  stood  on  a  hill  side.  The  ruins  are  not 
striking.  There  is  a  small  theatre  built  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  summit  of  the  hiU  was  the  Acro- 
polis. Bubon  is  in  a  monntainoas  tract,  which  sepa- 
zates  the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Xanthus,  and 
it  commands  the  enteance  to  the  pass  over  the 
mountains.  The  pass  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  it  8000  or  9000 
feet  high.  [Balbura  ;  Cabaus  ;  Cibtra.] 
(Spratt's  Lgcia^  vol.  i.  p.  264.)  [O.  L.] 

BUG  A  (Boika:  ^(^Bucanus),  a  city  of  the  Fren- 
tani  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sin.  It  is  menti(xied 
by  all  the  geogiaphen  as  <me  of  the  chief  dties  of 
the  Frsntani,  but  thepe  is  considerable  difSculty  in 
regard  to  its  dte.  Strabo  describes  it  as  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Frentanian  cities,  so  that  its  territory 
bordered  on  that  of  Teanum  in  Apulia.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  200  stadia  from  the 
month  of  a  lake  near  the  Gaiganus,  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Xayo  diLesina.  Ptolemy 
also  places  it  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tifemua  and 
Hlstonium :  but  Pliny,  on  the  contraiy,  enumerates 
it  between  Histonium  and  Ortona;  and  Mela,  though 
less  distinctly,  appean  also  to  place  it  to  the  N.  of 
Histonium.  (Strab.  t.  p.  242,  vi.  p.  285 ;  Plin.  iil 
12.  s.  17;  Ptol.^ii.  1.  §  18;  Mek  ii.  4.)  The  state- 
ments of  Strabo  accord  well  with  the  views  of  those 
who  would  place  Baca  at  Termolif  a  seaport  town 
on  a  projecting  point  of  land  about  3  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  JSifemo  (Tifemus),  and  25  from  the 
opening  of  the  Logo  diLesina:  and  this  is  certwnly 
the  most  probable  position.  On  the  other  hand  the 
authority  of  Pliny  has  been  followed  by  most  local 
antiquarians,  who  have  placed  Buca  at  a  spot  now 
called  Punta  deUa  Perma,  a  projecting  headland 
with  a  small  port  about  5  miles  N.  c£  II  Vasto 
(Histonium),  where  it  is  said  that  considerable  an- 
cient remains  were  still  visible  in  the  17th  oentoxy. 
Two  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
this  site,  would  be  almost  condusivo  in  fatour  of  this 
Tiew,  but  they  are  probably  forgeries.  This  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  the  article  Frentanl  (Bo- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  40 — 42 ;  Mommsen,  Jtucr,  Regn. 
l^^eapol  App.  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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BUCEKHALA  or  BUCEPHALTA  (r^ 
^oXot,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  29;  PtoL  vii.  1.  §46;  4 
BovKc^diAii,  Arrian,  Anah.  r.  19 ;  Diod.  xviL  95; 
Steph.  B.  «.  9.  Bo^i  Kc^oAof ;  4  BoMM^oAia,  Sink 
XV.  p.  698;  Pint  de  ForL  Alex,  i.  5  ;  Said,  jl  v.; 
1^  BoiNcc^iAffui,  Hesych.  s,  e.;  Steph.  B.;  4  Bomk- 
^oAof,  PeripL  p.  S7),  a  dty  of  India,  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (Je^Msi),  built  by  Alexander,  aiier  his  great 
victory  over  Porns  (b.  c  326),  at  the  place  when 
he  had  crossed  the  river  before  the  bi^tle,  and  in 
memory  of  his  odebrated  charger  BaoephalaB,  who 
had  expired  in  the  hour  of  victory,  from  fiUigue  and 
dd  age,  or  from  wounds.  (Arrian.  &&,  H  cc ; 
Curt  ix.  3.  §  28.)  The  exact  site  is  not  aaoertaiMd; 
bat  the  probabiUties  seem  to  be  in  favoar  of  Jehtm, 
at  which  place  is  the  ordinary  modem  passage  of  the 
river,  or  of  J^Mapoor^  about  16  miles  lower  down.* 
(Court,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Beniyil^ 
1836,  ppi  468,  foU.;  Elphinstone,  CoM^  p.  80;  and 
an  important  note  in  Thiriwall,  HiaL  of  Greece, 
voL  vii.  p.  16.)  It  was  one  of  Ptoleiny*s  points  of 
recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  about  14| 
houre  for  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  a  little 
more  than  4^  hours  E.  of  Alexandria.  [P'S^] 

BUCETUALA  (Bovic^^oAa  tucpa\  a  promontocy 
of  Aigdis,  lying  a  littk  S.  of  Scyllaeom,  in  Troe- 
zenia,  having  three  islands  adjacent  to  it.  (Pans, 
ii.  34.  §  8.) 

BUCE'PHALUS  (BoMC^0aAi>$),  a  pranoatory  of 
Corinthia,  with  a  port  of  the  same  name,  dtoated 
S.  of  Cenchreae,  which  must  be  distizignished  frwa 
Buoephala  in  Argolis.  (lifaL  ii.  3  ;  PtoL  iii.  16.  - 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9.)  Stephanos  B.  speaks  of 
BovK«^(£Xa»  Aifi^y  in  Attica. 

BUCES  or  BUGES  LAGUS  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26), 
BYCE  or  BTCES  (^  ^&iai  Kifmi,  Ptd.  iy.  5.  §§ 
9,  10),  BICES  (Val.  Flacc.  Arg.  tL  68X  an  afanoct 
endosed  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  Pains  Maeotia  (Sea 
of  Azov),  from  which  it  is  separated,  says  Pliny,  by 
a  ridge  of  rock  (jfetroeo  doreo^  now  called  the  Ktiea 
Arabatekaia:  it  is,  however,  rather  sandy  than 
rocky).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Taorio  Cberaonesus  (Crimea^. 
Strabo  (rii.  p.  308)  gives  a  more  partkular  descxip- 
tion  of  it  under  the  name  of  ^  2aarp&  ^^to^y  the 
Putrid  Lahe^  by  which  it  b  still  caUed;  in  Russian, 
Sibache  (or  Sivach£)Afor£,  He  describes  it  as  4000 
stadia  in  length,  and  as  the  W.  part  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  laige  mouth 
(the  stnit  is  in  fiict  only  a  furiong  wide);  it  is  voy 
marshy,  and  scarcely  navigable  by  boats  made  of 
hides  sewn  together,  as  the  shallows  are  readily  un- 
covered and  covered  again  by  the  winds.  (Strab.  L  c) 
It  is  in  fact  agreat  lagoon, ooivered  with  water  when  an 
£.  wind  bbws  the  water  of  the  SeaofAeov  in  at  ito 
narrow  opening,  but  at  other  times  a  tract  of  pesti- 
lential mud.  Mda  (ii.  1 ),  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  men- 
tion a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  fsutd  position  of 
which  is  donbtful.  (Ukert^  toL  iiL  pt  2,  ppi  170, 
201,  356,  422,  462.)  [P.  &] 

BUCHAE'TIUM  (Bovxa/nov,  Strab.  tu.  p.  324; 
Bovxer^r,  Polyb.  zxiL  9;  Bo^x^^,  Dem.  db  JSTo- 
lann,  |  32;  Harpocrat.  «.  e.),  a  dty  of  the  Caa- 
sopad  m  Thesprotia,  a  little  above  the  sea.  (Strabi 
L  eJ)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  Joihn,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Paiga.  (Leake,  Nortkerm 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  73.) 

BUCINNA,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  Qn,  8.  s.  14) 
among  the  small  islands  on  the  W.  oeast  of  Sdly 
As  he  enumerates  it  next  to  Aegnaa,  it  is  sappoaed 
to  be  the  same  called  by  Ptolemy  PhoilMBitiai  now 
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Levanto  [Aeoates].  Steph.  Bjz.  calls  Bucinna 
(^BovKtypo)  a  town  of  Sicily ;  bat  if  this  refer  to  the 
Bucinna  of  Pliny,  it  can  hardly  be  Levanzo^  which 
appean  to  have  been  never  inliaUted  by  more  than  a 
few  fisliemien.  (Smyths  5ta/^,  p.  247.)   [E.H.B.] 

BUCINOBANTES,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  which  appean  to  have  occupied  the  country 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Mayence, 
(Aram.  Marc  zxix.  4;  Notit.  Imp.)         [L.  S.] 

BUCOXION  (BovKoA^Mi^),  a  place  in  Arcadia  of 
uncertain  site,  to  which  the  Mantineians  retreated, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  T^eatae  in  u.  c. 
423.  Bat  as  the  battle  was  probably  fought  in  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the  spot  where  Mega- 
lopolis was  afterwards  built,  Bucolion  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  this  netghbourhood.  (Thnc  iv. 
134,  with  Arnold's  note.) 

BUCOLORUM  URBS  (Bowt6Xmv  t4^is),  a  town 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  between  Ace  (Acre) 
and  Strato's  Tower  (Caesarea),  mentioned  only  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  768).  [G.  W.] 

BUDAXIA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  not  &r 
from  Sixmium,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Decius.  (Eotrop.  ix.  4 ;  AureL  Vict.  EpU.  29,  who 
calls  the  place  Bubalia.)  It  is  mentioned  also  in 
several  of  the  Itineraries.  [L.  S.] 

BUDEIUM  (BovScioy),  a  town  of  Thessaly  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (72.  xvl  572),  called  Budeia 
(Bo«^cia)  by  later  writers,  and  described  as  a  town 
of  Magnesia.  (Lycophr.  359 ;  Steph.  B.  $,  e.) 

BU'DII  (Bovduit,  Herod.  L  101 ;  Steph.  B.).  He- 
rodotus mentions  among  the  tribes  by  whom  Media 
was  inhabited  the  Budii  and  the  Bosae.  (Bovcroi : 
see  also  Steph.  s.  v,)  It  is  quite  uncertain  in 
what  part  of  that  country  they  dwelt  Bitter  (Erdk. 
vul.  ii.  pp.  896,  799,  902)  conjectures  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Magi,  belonged  to  the  Priest-caste,  sup- 
posing them  (though  without  any  apparent  reason) 
to  have  been  worshippers  of  Buddha.  [V.} 

BUDI'Nl  (Bovdiyot),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asia- 
Uca,  according  to  the  division  of  the  later  ancient 
geographers,  but  within  tlie  limits  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  division;  of  whom  almost  all  we 
know  is  found  in  Herodotas.  According  to  his  view 
(iv.  21),  Scythia  does  not  extend,  on  the  N.  and  NE., 
further  than  the  Tanals  (Z>on).  Beyond  this  river, 
the  first  district  was  that  of  the  Sauromatae  (Sar- 
mations),  beginning  from  the  innermost  recess  (jiv- 
X4^s)  of  tlie  Lake  Maeotis  (Maeotis,  Sea  of  Atov)^ 
and  extending  for  15  days'  journey  to  the  N.  over  a 
country  bare  of  trees.  Beyond  them,  the  Budini  in- 
habit the  second  region,  which  is  well  wooded;  and 
beyond  them,  on  the  N.,  is  first  a  desert,  for  seven 
<lays'  journey ;  and  beyond  the  desert,  inclining 
s<Nnewbat  to  the  E.,  dwell  the  Thyssagetae,  am<mg 
whom  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow 
through  the  Maeetae  (Maeotae)  into  the  lake  Maeetis 
(Maeotis),  namely  the  Lyons,  Oarus,  Tanals,  and 
Syigis,  of  which  the  Oarus  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Voigay  and  the  Lyeus  and  Syrgis  either  the  OuraX 
and  the  (hUeen,  or  else  tributaries  of  the  Volga, 
(Herod.  !▼.  22,  123 :  the  course  of  the  Fo^,  before 
its  sudden  turn  to  tlie  SE.,  might  very  easily  sug- 
gest the  mistake  of  its  fiftUing  into  the  Sea  of  Azov 
instead  of  the  Ca»piam,)  Brides  this  general  state- 
ment of  their  position,  Herodotus  gives  elsewhere  a 
particular  account  of  the  Budini  (iv.  108,  109). 
They  were  a  great  and  numerous  people,  7^avic4JF  re 
way  Urxvpi^i  i<rTl  koX  irv^^,  wdrds  which  we  give 
in  the  original  <hi  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opinions  respecting  their  meaning.    Some  translate 
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them,  '*  with  blue  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion," 
others  "  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,"  others  **  hav- 
ing a  bluish  and  ruddy  colour  all  over  (vai/),**  while 
others  take  them  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  painting 
the  body,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  prevailed 
among  tribes  closely  connected  with  the  Budini,  the 
Geu>ni  and  Aoathyrsi.  They  had  a  city,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  name  of  which  was  Gelonus; 
in  which  were  temples  of  the  Greek  divinities,  fitted 
up  in  the  Greek  fisshion,  with  images  lAd  altars  and 
shrines  of  wood.  They  celebrated  a  triennial  festival 
to  Dionysus,  and  performed  Bacchic  rites  These 
points  of  Hellenism  are  explained  by  Herodotus  from 
the  close  association  of  the  Budini  with  the  Geloni, 
which  he  regards  as  originally  Greeks,  who  had  left 
the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Eaxine,  and  gone  to 
dwell  among  the  Budini,  and  who,  though  speaking 
the  Scythian  language,  observed  Greek  customs  in 
other  respects.  The  Budini,  however,  dififered  from 
the  Geloni,  both  in  their  language  and  in  their  mode 
of  life,  as  well  as  tlieir  origin ;  for  the  Budini  were 
indigenous,  and  were  nomads,  and  eat  lice  (the  true 
translation  of  ^uporr^ceyiovaij  see  the  commen- 
tators, Baehr,  &c.),  while  the  Geloni  were  an  agri- 
cultural people:  they  differed  also  in  form  and  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  confounded  the  two 
people,  and  called  the  Badini  Geloni.  The  country 
of  the  Budini  was  covered  with  forests  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  largest  of  which  was  a  great  lake,  and  a 
marsh,  summnded  by  reeds,  and  here  were  caught 
otters  and  beavers  and  other  animals  with  square 
faces  (TerparYt»Pow(i6awra\  whose  skins  were  used 
as  cloaks,  and  parts  of  their  bodies  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Again,  he  tells  us  (iv.  122,  123),  that 
when  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  he  pursued  the  Scy- 
thians as  fiu:  as  the  country  of  the  Badini,  whose 
wooden  city  the  Persians  burnt;  although  their  king 
was  in  the  camp  as  an  ally,  having  joined  Darius 
through  enmity  to  the  Scytluans  (iv.  1 19).  ^ 

Mela  (i.  19.  §  19)  gives  to  the  Badini  only  a  few 
words,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  follows  Herodotus. 
Pliny  mentions  them,  with  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Thys- 
sagetae, and  other  tribes,  as  (m  the  W.  side  of  the 
Pains  Maeotis  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  Itolemy  mentions, 
in  European  Sarmatia,  W.  of  the  TanaTs,  a  people 
named  Bodini  (Bwhuot  or  Bof^iiyoC)  and  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  (rh  Bov^ivhy  or  BwBivhy  Spas') 
near  the  sources  of  the  Boiysthenes  (iii.  5.  §§  1 5, 24). 

Few  peoples  have  given  more  exercise  to  the 
critical  skill  or  invention  of  geographers  and  ethno- 
logists tlian  the  BodinL  As  to  their  ethnical  affi- 
nities, some,  insisting  on  their  (supposed)  blae  eyes 
and  fair  hair,  and  finding  a  resemblance,  in  their 
name  and  position,  to  the  Batones  of  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290,  where  Kramer  reads  Po^wvas),  the  Gut- 
tones  of  Pliny  (it.  14^  and  the  Batini  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  1 1.  §  20),  take  them  for  the  original  Gothic 
ancestors  of  the  Germans,  and  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  the  god  Odin  <xc  Wodan  (Mannert, 
Geogr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9  et  seq.,  15  et  seq.,  493,  vol.  It. 
pp.  103,  108);  others,  from  the  maxshy  woodlands, 
in  which  they  dwelt,  identify  them  with  the  Wends, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  water,  and  can  be  easUy 
transmuted,  by  knowB  etymological  equivalents, 
into  Budini,  thus,  Wenda  (Polish)  »  Woda  (ScU»- 
vonicX  and  W  becomes  B  in  Ghreek  (Worbs,-  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encifldopadiej «.  e.) ;  while  Bitter, 
referring  back  their  Hellenic  customs,  and  tlieir 
worship  of  Dionysus,  to  their  Asiatic  originals, 
and  deriving  their  name  from  Buddha,  boldly 
,  brings  them  to  the  support  of  bis  theory  respecting 
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the  great  primeval  migration  frcm  India  and  Central 
A.sia  to  the  shores  of  the  &Iaeotis,  and  to  Northern 
Karope.  (  VorhalU,  pp.  25  et  seq.,  30, 1 53  et  seq.). 
It  is  nnnecessarj  to  disease  the  Tarioos  geogtaphi- 
cal  positions  assigned  to  them,  as  there  are  sereral 
wooded  and  marshy  districts  in  Central  Bnssia, 
which  might  answer  to  the  description  of  Herodotna. 
Nearly  all  writers  agree  in  placing  them  between  the 
Don  and  the  VolffOy  somewhere  to  the  N.of  theooontrj 
of  the  Don  CSuacks ;  bat  the  special  reasons  on  which 
each  writer  assigns  their  position  more  particolarlj 
are  rather  iandfal:  perhaps  the  most  plaasible  view 
is  that  which  places  them  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod^  and  r^ards  their  wooden  city  as  a  great 
emporiom  of  the  ancient  inland  traffic,  and  the 
original  of  the  celebrated  and  very  ancient  mart  of 
Aijni-NovgorocL  Full  particnlars  of  the  varioas 
and  carioas  theories  about  this  people  are  given  by 
the  following  writers,  besides  those  already  quoted : 
Bennell,  Geog,  of  Herod,  vol.  L  pp.  110 — 123  ; 
Hecren, /(tifpen,  volL  pt.  2.  p.  209;  Eicbwald,  Geogr. 
d,  Cagp.  Meeres,  pp.  276  et  seq. ;  Brehmer,  Eni- 
deckungen  im  AUerthum,  vol.  i.  ^  484,  et  seq.; 
Georgii,  Alte  Geographies  vol.  ii.  pp.304,  etseq.; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  d,  Griech,  «.  Rom ,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2, 
pp.  537,  et  seq.,  and  other  writers  quoted  by 
Ukert.  [P.  S.] 

BUDO'BUS.  1.  A  small  river  in  Enboea,  near 
Cerinthus.    [Ceri2Ithu8.] 

2.  A  promontory  and  fortress  of  Salamis.    [Sa- 

LAMIS.] 

BU'DBOAE,  two  rocks  rather  than  islands,  which 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  couples  with  Leuce  {Hdghioe 
Theodhoros)y  as  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  Hoeck  (JTrelci,  vol.  L  p.  384),  their  pre- 
sent name  is  Ttvrlure.  [£.  B.  J.J 

BULIS  (BoO^tt),  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  situated  npon  a  hill,  and 
distant  7  stadia  from  the  Crissaean  gulf,  80  stadia 
from  Thisbe,  and  100  from  Anticyra.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  under  Balon,  and  for  this 
reason  appears  to  have  belonged  to  neither  the 
Phocian  nor  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Pausanias, 
at  least,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  Phocian  town,  ^ince 
he  describes  it  as  bordering  npon  Phocis.  But 
Stephanas,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all  assign  it  to 
Phocis.  Near  Phocis  there  flowed  into  tibe  sea  a 
torrent  called  Heracleius,  and  there  was  also  a 
foantain  named  Saunium.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
more  than  half  the  population  was  employed  in  fish- 
ing for  the  murex,  which  yielded  the  purple  dye, 
but  which  is  no  longer  caught  <m  this  coast.  (Pans, 
z.  37.  §  2,  seq.;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  18,  who  calls  it  Bo^Acia;  Plut.  de 
Prud,  Anim.  31,  where  for  Bovv&y  we  ought  to 
read  BoivAf«y,  according  to  MtUler,  OrchomemUf 
p.  482,  2nd  ed.)  The  harbour  of  Bulis,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  distant  7  stadia  from  the 
city,  is  called  MrCHUS  (Mvx6s)  by  Strabo  (ix. 
pp.  409,  423).  The  ruins  of  Balis  are  situated 
about  an  hour  from  the  monastery  of  Dob6.  Leake 
describes  Balis  as  '*  occupying  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  height  which  slopes  on  one  side  towards  a 
small  harbour,  and  is  defended  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  an  immense  /3p<ixot,  or  lofty  rock,  sepa- 
rated by  a  torrent  from  the  precipitous  aodivities  of 
Helicon."  The  harbour  of  Mychns  is  now  called 
Zdlitza.  (Leake,  Northern  Crreeoe,  voL  iL  p.  518, 
seq.) 

BULLA  RE'GIA  (Bo^AAa  •Piryfo,  Ptol.  viii.  14. 
I  10,  corrupted  into  BouAActpfa,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  30; 
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Bold,  Ru.),  an  ioknd  town  of  Nomidia,  S.  of  Tbs 
Iwaoa,  and  4  days'  joomej  WSW.  of  Carthage,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  the  valley  of  which  is  still 
called  Wdd-el-BouL     The  epithet  R^ia  shows  thst 
it  was  either  a  residence  or  a  foondation  of  the  kinzs 
of  Nomidia,  and  distmgnishes  it  from  a  small  pUr« 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Carthage,  Bulla  Menu 
(BovAAofi^nra,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  35).     Under  the  Bo- 
mans  it  was  a  oomdderable  place,  and  a  l&erum  op- 
pidrnn,  not  a  miwroapnnn,  as  Mannert  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  an  inscription  at  Befa,  which  he 
mistakes  for  the  site  of  Bulk.     (Plxn.  v.  3.  s.  2; 
Jtm.  AnL  p.  43;  Tab.  PetU.;  Geogr.  Rav.;  Procop. 
B.  V.  i.  25).      According  to  Ptolemy's  diri&ion. 
Bulla  Regia  was  in  that  part  of  the  pfrmnce  of 
Africa  which  he  calls  New  Numidia.    It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  obserrations, 
having  its  longest  day  14^  hours,  and  being  distant 
from  Alexandria  2  hours  to  the  West.       [P.  S.] 

BULLIS, or  BYLLIS (BovAXis,  Ptol.  iiL  18. §4; 
B^AXii,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  BvAXirof,  Scykx;  Bvllin'r, 
Liv.  xliv.  30 ;  BvAXforcr,  Stnib.  vii.  p.  326 ;'  Bol- 
liones,  Cic odFam.  xiii.  42,  PhiL  xL  II ;  Bulioncs, 
Plin.  iiL  23.  s.  26;  BvAXicii,  Ste^.  B. ;  BuUieoses 
or  Birilidenses,  Cic.  m  Pie.  40 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii  12, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a  Greek  city  in  Blyria  fie- 
qnenUy  mentioned  along  with  Apolloma  and  Aman- 
tia,  in  whose  neighbonrhood  it  was  situated.  Its 
name  often  occnis  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
(Cic.  Phil  xi.  11 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iu.  40.  et  alii),  but 
of  its  history  we  have  no  account.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  called  Colonia 
Bullidensis.  (Plin.  iv.  1 0.  s.  1 7.)  Its  territory  is  called 
BvAAiofc^  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  316),  who  places  it  be- 
tween Apollonia  and  Oricam.  The  ruins  of  Bullis 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Holland  at  GrddittOy  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous  (  Vuua), 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  ruins  are  those  of  Bullis,  since  Dr. 
Holland  foand  there  a  Latin  inscription  recording 
that  M.  Valerius  Maximus  had  made  a  road  fivm 
the  Roman  colony  of  Bullis  to  some  other  place. 
Stephanus  and  Ptolemy,  however,  place  Bnllb  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxri.  7), 
that  Hannibal  proposed  to  Antiochns  to  station  all 
his  forces  in  the  Bnllinus  ager,  with  the  view  of 
passing  over  to  Italy,  implies,  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Bullis  was  contignons  to  the  sea. 
Hence  Leake  supposes,  that  both  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanus may  have  referred  to  a  Ai/i^^r,  or  maritinie 
establishment  of  the  Bulliones,  which  at  one  period 
may  have  been  of  as  much  importance  as  the  dty 
itself.  Accordingly,  Leake  places  on  his  map  tvo 
towns  of  the  name  of  Bullis,  the  Roman  colony  at 
Grdditza,  and  the  maritime  city  at  KaMna.  (Hol- 
hmd,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  seq.,  2nd  ed.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  36.) 

BUMADUS  {BovpMos,  Arrian,  iii.  8;  Curt.  ij. 
9;  Bovfi^Aor,  Arrian,  vi.  11),  a  small  stream  in 
Assyria  about  sixty  stadia  from  Arbela.  The  name 
is  met  with  in  the  MSS.  with  varioas  spellings — Bn- 
madus,  Bumodus,  Bumelus,  Bumolus.  It  ia  9)^ 
(Forbiger,  Hamdhnek,  vol.  ii.  p.  608)  to  be  now 
called  the  Khagir,  Tavernier  (iL  c.  5.)  states  that 
he  met  with  a  stream  called  the  Bohnu,  which,  be 
thinks,  may  be  identified  with  it. 

BUPHA'GIUM  (Bov^7toy),  a  town  of  Axcsdia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  utnated  near  the  sonrccs  of 
the  river  Buphagns  (Bcv^deyos),  a  tributary  of  the 
Alpheius,  which  formed  the  bonndary  between  the 
territories  of  Ueraea  and  Megalopdis*     It  is  plaoed 
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br  Leale  at  Papadkaf  and  hj  Boblaye,  netr  2ii2a- 
SarakinL   (Pans.  yiu.  26.  ^  8,  37.  §  17,  ▼.  7.  §  1 ; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  92,  Pelopownuiaca, 
pc  233;  Boblaje,  ReckereheMj  p.  161.) 
BUPHAGUS.    [BoPHAoiOM.] 
BUTHIA  (Bovftai  Etk.  Bou^iciff),  a  village  in 
Sicjoma,  mentioned  by  Stepbanns  («.  9.)  ia  probably 
the  flame  place  as  Phobbia  (^iffia),  a  fortress 
taken  bj  Epaminondas  in  his  march  Irom  Nemea  to 
Mantineia.      (Pans.  ix.  15.  §  4.)      Stepbanns  ap- 
pears to  bare  made  a  mistake  in  naming  Bnphia  and 
Phoebia  as  separate  places.    Boss  soppoees  the  rfr- 
matns  of  a  fortress  on  a  summit  of  Mt.  Tricarannm, 
aboat  two  miles  north-eastward  of  the  rains  of  Phi- 
llns,  to  be  those  of  Bnphia  or  Phoebia;  but  Leake 
maintains  that  thej'  represoit  Tricarana,  a  fortress 
menti<xied  bj  Xenophon.     (Boss,  Heisen  im  Pelo- 
potaeg,  p  40;  Leake,  PeiopofmetiacOj  p.  401.) 
BUPHRAS.     [HsssKinA.] 
BUPORTHMUS  (Bo^optfftos),  a  loftj  promon- 
torj  of  Argolis,  mnning  out  into  the  sea  near  Her- 
mione.     On  it  was  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  her 
daaghter,  and  another  of  Athena  Praroachorma.  The 
name  Boporthmns,  Leake  observes,  seems  dearly  to 
point  to  Cape  Muz&ki  and  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  isbmd  Dhoko.    (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  8 ; 
Leake,  Pdoponnenaca^  p.  284 ;  Boblaje,  Recherches^ 
p60.) 

BUPRA'SIUM  (Bovrpdirioyi  Eth,  Boinrpeuric^r, 
Bovrpiiflrtos),  a  town  of  Ells,  and  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Epeii,  fireqntntlj  mentioned  by  Homer,  was 
ntnatcd  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissns,  and  con- 
seqaentl/  npon  the  confines  of  Acbaia.  The  town 
was  no  longer  extant  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  bat  its 
came  was  still  attached  to  a  district  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lariasns,  which  appears  from  Stepbanns  to 
Itavc  borne  also  the  name  of  Bnprasios.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  615,  xi.  755,  xxiii.  631 ;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  340, 345, 
349,  352,  357,  387;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

BURA  (Bovpa:  Eth,Bovp€uoSj  Bo^ptor),  a  town  of 
Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  situated  on 
a  height  40  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  SE.  of  Helice.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Btira,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ion  and  Helice.  Its  name  occurs  in  a  line  of 
Aeschylus,  preserved  by  Strabo.  It  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Helice,  b.  c. 
373  [Hbuce],  and  all  its  inhabitants  perished  ex- 
cept tiiose  who  were  absent  frxnn  the  town  at  the 
time.  On  their  return  they  rebuilt  the  city,  which 
Was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  mentions  its  temples 
of  Doneter,  Aphrodite,  Eileitfayia  and  Isis.  Strabo 
relates  that  there  was  a  fountain  at  Burn  called  Sy- 
baris,  from  which  the  river  in  Italy  derived  its  name. 
On  the  revival  of  the  Achaean  Leagne  in  b.  c.  280, 
Bun  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants slew  in  275,  and  then  joined  the  confederacy. 
A  little  to  the  E.  of  Bura  was  the  river  BuraTcus; 
and  on  the  bonks  of  this  river,  between  Bura  and 
the  sea,  was  an  oracular  cavern  of  Heracles  sur- 
named  Buraicns.  (Herod,  i.  145 ;  Pol.  ii.  41 ; 
Strab.  pp.  386,  387,  and  59 ;  Died.  xv.  48  ;  Pans, 
vii.  25.  §  8,  seq.)  The  ruins  of  Bura  have  been 
discovered  nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  of  Boh- 
huia  (Cexynites),  and  of  Kalavryta  (Buraicns)  near 
Trupia,  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  399,  P«fopo»- 
nesuuMy  p.  387.)  Ovid  says  that  the  ruins  of  Bura, 
like  those  of  Helice,  were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  and  PIfny  makes  the  same  assertion. 
(Ov.  Met,  XT.  293;  Plin.  u.  94.)  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  tiie  ancient  Bura  stood  npon  the 
eoast,  and  after  its  destruction  was  rebuilt  inland; 
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but  neither  Pausanias  nor  Strabo  states  that  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  coast,  and  their  words  render 
it  improbable. 

BURAICUS.  [Acbaia  ;  Ctvaietha.] 
BURCHANA  (Boupxa^^v:  Borcum),  called  Fa- 
baria,  frxnn  a  kind  of  wild  beans  growing  there, 
was  an  island  at  the  month  of  the  Amasia  (^Emt), 
which  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  Drusus. 
(Strab.  viL  291 ;  Plin.  iv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDI'GALA  or  BURDEGALA  (BovpSlyaXai 
Bourdetnm  or  Bordeaux),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bi- 
turiges  Vivisci,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Garotme^  or, 
as  Strabo  (p.  190),  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the 
place,  describes  it,  on  the  aestuary  (Ai^00<Ucur(ra) 
of  the  Garonne,  which  aentuaiy  is  named  the  Gi- 
ronde.  The  position  of  Burdigala  at  Bordeaux  is 
proved  by  the  variotts  roads  in  the  Table  and  tlie 
Antonine  Itin.  which  run  to  this  place  from  Medio- 
lanum  (Sam^),  from  Vesunna  (JPerigenxy,  Aginnum 
{^Agen)y  and  from  other  places.  It  was  the  em- 
porium or  port  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci,  and  a  place 
of  great  commerce  tmder  the  empire.  Ausonius,  a 
native  of  Burdigala,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
describes  it  in  his  little  poem  entitled  **  Ordo  No- 
bilium  Urbium;"  and  though  he  describes  it  last,  he 
describes  it  more  particuliu-ly  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Ausonius  is  our  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name:— 

'*  Burdigala  est  natale  solum,  dementia  caeli 
Mitis  ubi,  et  riguae  larga  iiidulgentia  terxae.** 

It  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  one 
of  the  schools  of  Gallia.  Ausonius  (^Commem,  Prof. 
Burd.)  records  the  fame  of  many  of  the  professors, 
but  they  are  all  rhetoricians  and  grammarians;  lor 
rhetoric  and  grammatic,  as  the  terms  were  then 
used,  were  the  sum  of  Gallic  education.  Tetricus 
assumed  the  purple  at  Bwrdigalaf  having  been  pro- 
chumed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  when  he  was  governor 
of  Aquitania.  (Eutrop.  ix.  10.)  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  in  the  Roman  period  appears  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  the  title  of  Metropolis  of  Aquitania 
Secunda  (Metropolis  Civitas  Burdegalensium),  after 
the  diviaon  of  Aquitania  into  several  provinces. 
BurdigaU  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  and  it  was 
included  in  their  kingdom  during  their  dominion 
in  the  south-west  of  Gaul ;  but  Toulonae  was  their 
capital. 

We  know  little  of  Burdigala  except  from  the 
verses  of  Ausonius.  He  describes  the  city  as  qua- 
drangular, with  walls  and  very  lofty  towers.  The 
streets  were  well  placed,  and  it  contained  large  open 
places  or  squares  (plateae).  He  mentions  a  stream 
that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  dty  into  the 
Garonne,  wide  enough  to  admit  ships  into  the  town 
when  the  tide  rose.  In  fact,  the  channel  of  this 
little  stream  was  converted  into  a  dock ;  but  it  does 
not  exist  now.  Ausonius  mentions  a  fountain  named 
Divona,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water.  Some 
traces  of  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Bordeaux^  a  short  distance  from  the 
Porte  d^AquUaine  on  the  great  road  from  Bordeaux 
to  Lcmgon.  The  only  remaining  Roman  monument 
at  Bordeaux  is  the  amphitheatre  commonly  called 
the  ArhheM  or  the  Palate  GaUien.  This  building 
had  externally  two  stories  surmounted  by  la  Attic, 
altogetber  alMve  65  feet  high.  The  length  of  the 
arena  was  about  240  English  feet,  and  the  width 
about  175  feet  The  thickness  of  the  constructions, 
which  supported  the  seats,  is  estimated  at  about 
91  feet,  which  makes  the  extreme  length  422  feet. 
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Of  the  two  great  entniDces  at  each  extremity  of  the 
ellipse,  the  western  entrance  alone  remains,  and  it  is 
still  complete  (1842).  This  noble  edifice  has  been 
greatly  damaged  at  different  times,  and  is  now  in  a 
deplorable  conidition.  (Notice  in  the  Gidde  du  Voy- 
ageuPf  par  Richard  et  Hooqnart,  from  M.  de  Cau- 
mont.)  Another  Rranan  edifice,  probably  a  temple, 
existed  till  the  time  of  Loola  XLV.,  when  it  was  de- 
molished. [G.  L.] 

BURGINATIUM  is  placed  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Colonia  Trajana  and  Arenatio, 
or  Harenacio,  6  M.  P.  from  Arenatio,  and  5  from 
Colonia.  It  b  generally  agreed  that  this  place  is 
represented  by  SchenkenschanZj  at  the  pcnnt  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Bhine  and  Waal  in  the  present 
kingdcHn  of  the  Netherlands.  But  scnne  geograi^ers 
assign  other  positions  to  Burginatium.  [G.  L.] 

^  BURGUNDICyNES,  BURGUNDII  (BavpyowJi^ 
&ytSf  Bovpyovrioif  BovpylofV€s,  ^fwvyovt^mPfSf 
Obpovyovylioi\  are  mentioned  first  by  Pliny  (W.  28) 
as  a  branch  ci  the  Vandals,  along  with  the  Varini, 
Carinl,  and  Gattones.  This  drcnmstance  proves 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Gothic  stock;  a  fact  which 
is  also  reoogniMd  by  Zosimus  (i.  27,  68),  Agathias 
(i.  3,  p.  19,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Mamertinns  (Paneg.  iL 
17).  But  this  view  is  in  direct  contndiction  to  the 
atatement  of  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xviii.  5),  who 
declares  them  to  be  descendants  of  ancient  Roman 
settlers,  and  of  Orosins,  who  relates  that  Drusus, 
after  subduing  the  interior  of  Germany,  established 
them  in  different  camps;  that  they  grew  together 
into  a  great  nation,  and  roceiyed  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  inhabited  numerous  townships,  called 
hitrgi.  The  difficulty  arising  from  these  statements 
is  increased  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written,  it  becoming  a  question  whether  all  the 
names  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  belong  to  one 
or  to  different  peoples.  Thus  much,  at  any  rate, 
seems  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  branch  of  the  Vandal 
or  Gothic  race  bore  the  name  of  Burgundians.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Bu- 
guntes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  15,  18)  as 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus  are  the  same  aa  the  Burgundiones.  That 
tliey  dwelt  on  and  about  the  Vistula  is  clear  also 
from  the  statement,  that  Fastida,  king  of  the  Gepidae 
about  the  Carpathians,  almost  destroyed  the  Bur- 
gundiones. (Jomand.  De  Reh.  Goth.  17 ;  comp. 
Mamert  Paneg,  n,  17 ;  Zosim.  i.  68.)  It  ia  accord- 
ingly a  &ct  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Buigundians 
were  a  Gotliic  people  dwelling  in  the  country  between 
the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula. 

But  besides  these  north-eastern  Burgundians, 
otliers  occur  in  the  west  as  neighbours  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  without  ita  being  possible  to  say  what  con- 
nection existed  between  them;  for  histoiy  affords  no 
information  as  to  how  they  came  into  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  where  we  find  them  in  a.  d.  289. 
(Mamert  Paneg,  L  5.)  At  that  time  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  about  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  were  stirred  up  by  the  emperor  Valentinian 
against  the  Alemanni,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  ( Anmi.  Marc  zzriii.  5 ;  comp.  xviii.  2.)  An 
army  of  80,000  Bnxgundians  then  appeared  on  the 
Rhine,  but  without  producing  any  permanent  results, 
for  they  did  not  obtain  any  settlements  there  until 
the  time  of  Stilioo,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
commotion  of  the  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Snevi  against 
GanL  (Ores.  vii.  32.)  In  the  year  412,  Jovinus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Mayence,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Boigundian  ki^  Gunthahar. 
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The  year  after  this  th^  crossed  over  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  for  a  time  their  farther 
progress  was  checked  by  AStius.  (Sidoa.  Apollin. 
Carm,  viL  233.)  But  notwithstanding  maaij  and 
bloody  defeats,  in  one  of  which  their  king  Gunthahar 
was  slain,  the  Burgundians  advanced  into  Gaol,  and 
soon  adopted  Christianity.  (Oros.  L  c, ;  Socrates,  vii. 
30.)  They  established  themselves  about  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alps,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom. 

Although  history  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Burgundians  came  to  be  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  yet  one  of  two  things  mu^t 
have  been  the  case,  either  they  had  migrated  thither 
firom  the  east,  qc  else  the  name,  being  an  appellative, 
was  given  to  two  different  German  peoples,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  Hving  in  burgi  or  burghs. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  DU  DeuUchtn  u.  d.  Nachbar  Stdmme, 
p.  443,  A>11.;  V.  Wersebe,  Volker  u,  Voikerbimd.  p. 
256,  fbll. ;  lAtham,  on  TacU,  Germ,  Epilcg.  pi  Iv. 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

BUmi  or  BURI  (Bovpot,  Bov^^i),  a  Gennan 
people,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^Gerwu 
43)  in  connection  with  the  Maxsigni,  Gothini,  and  as 
dwellmg  beyond  the  Marcomanni  and  QuadL    (PtoL 
ii.  11.  §20;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviu.  8;  Jul.  CapitoL  AnL 
PhiicM.  22.)    We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Burii  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Muoxnanni  and 
Quadi,  where  they  seem  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Vistula.     In  the  war  of  Trajan  against  the  Da- 
cians,  the  Burii  were  his  aUies  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  8); 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius,  they  likewise  sided  with 
the  Romans,  while  they  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Quadi  (Ixxi.  18).     In  the 
peace  concluded  by  Commodns  with  the  ILuconuumi 
and  Quadi,  the  Burii  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
friends  of  the  Romans  (Ixxii.  2).     But  this  friendly 
relation  between  them  and  the  Ramans  was  not  with- 
out interruptions  (IxxiL  3;  Jul.  Capit.  L  c).     Pto- 
lemy, who  caUs  them  Aovytoi  BoS/mi,  seems  to  con- 
sider them  as  a  branch  of  the  Lygian  race,  while 
Tacitus  regards  them  as  a  branch  of  the  SucvL 
(Zeuss,  Die  DeuUchen  ii.  d.  Nachbarstammey  pp. 
126,  458;  Wilhelm,  Gertnanien,  p.  246.)     [L.  S.] 

BURNUM,  a  town  of  Labumia  in  lllyricnm,  of 
uncertain  site.     (Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  26;  Tab.  Peut.) 

BURSAO,   BURSAVOLENSES.      [Autkigo- 

ITES.] 

BURUNCUS,  a  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Novei»ium  (iNTeuss).  The 
first  place  oa  the  road  to  Novesium  from  CohgnCf 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  is  Dumomagus,  then  Buruncus, 
and  then  Novesium.  But  D'Anville  ingraion.>Iy 
attempts  to  show  that  Dumomagus  and  Buruncus 
should  change  places  in  the  old  road  book,  and  thus 
Buruncus  may  be  at  Woringen  or  near  it  Some 
of  these  obscure  positions  not  worth  the  troable  of 
inquixy,  especially  when  we  observe  that  three  critics 
differ  from  D'Anville,  and  each  difiers  from  the  other 
as  to  the  site  of  Bunmcus.  [G.  L.] 

BUSAE.     [Budil] 

BUSrRIS  (Bo^tpu,  HeiY)d.  i.  59, 61, 165 ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802 ;  Pint.  /«.  et  Onr.  30;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  51  $ 
Plin.  V.  9.  ».  11 :  Hierod.  p.  725;  Steph.  B.  t,  v.: 
Eik,  Bovo-ip^Tiff),  the  modem  Bfujfr  or  Ahcmnrt 
of  which  ooDsiderahle  ruins  are  still  extant,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  nome  Busirites,  in  Egypt,  and 
stood  &  of  Sais,  near  the  Phatnitic  mouth  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  town  and  nome 
of  Busiris  were  allotted  to  the  Heraootybian  division 
of  the  Egyptian  militia.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  birthpUu»8  of  Osiris,  as  perhaps,  etymolpgicaUy, 
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file  name  itai^  implia.  The  festival  of  Isis  at  Bn- 
airis  came  next  in  aplendonr  and  importanoe  to  that 
of  Arteons  at  Babastis  in  the  Egyptian  calendar. 
The  temple  of  Ins,  indeed,  with  the  hamlet  which 
apnmg  np  anrasd  it,  stood  probabi  j  at  a  short  dis- 
taaoe  withoat  the  walls  of  Bnsiris  itself,  for  Plinj 
(t.  10.  s.  11)  mentions  "Isidis  oppidnm"  in  the 
oeighbofurhood  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple are  still  Tisible,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  AhowtTj  at 
the  hamlet  of  Bahbeyt,  (Pococke,  TVoveb,  vol.  L 
pu  34;  ItCnatoli,  p.  304.) 

Boaixis  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Bfiddle 
Egypt,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
Gnat  Fymmid.  Its  site  is  marked  bj  the  modem 
Tillage  <^  Abomiir  in  that  district.  There  are  con- 
saderable  catacombs  near  the  ancient  town  (Plinj 
xxzvL  12.  8.  16):  indeed  to  the  S.  of  Bosiris  one 
great  cemetery  appears  to  have  strrtched  over  the 
plain.  The  Heptanomite  Bnsiris  was  in  fact  a  hamlet 
standing  at  one  eztremitj  of  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis. [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTADAE,  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  uncertain  site. 
[See  p.  333,  Na  33.] 

BUTHOE  or  BUTUA  (Bv^i^,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Scyhiz,  p.  9  ;  Batoa,  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26;  BovAo^, 
an  error  for  Bovto^  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5  :  Eth.  Bou- 
docubf :  Budtfo),  a  town  of  Dalmatia  in  lUyricnm, 
said  to  have  been  foonded  by  Cadmus,  after  he  had 
migrated  from  Thebes  and  taken  up  his  residence 
among  the  IHyrian  tribe  of  the  Enehelees. 

BUTHBOTUM  (Bov«fNVT<{r,  Strab.,  Ptol.;  Bov- 
BptoTOf,  Steph.  B. ;  £th.  Bovdpc^ies),  a  town  of 
Thesprotia  in  Epims,  was  situated  upon  a  peninsula 
at  the  bead  of  a  salt-iroter  lake,  which  is  connected 
with  a  bay  of  the  toa  by  means  of  a  river  three  or 
four  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  now  called  Vutztn- 
droy  and  bore  in  andent  times  the  name  of  Pelo* 
DBS  (JhiKASris^ffnm  its  muddy  waters;  for  though 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  give  the  name  of  Pelodes  only 
to  the  harbour  (Xi/«^r),  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  beloDged  to  tiie  lake  as  well.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
324;  Ptol.  iii.  14.  §  4;  called  Ua?i6tis  by  Appian, 
£.  C.  V.  55.)  The  bay  of  the  sea  with  which  the 
lake  of  VufzmM  is  connected  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  hay  of  Buthrotum,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  inland  hdce  Pelodes.  The  bay  of  Buthro- 
tum  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  promontory 
Fosidium. 

Buthrotum  is  sud  to  have  been  founded  by  He- 
lenas, the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  visiting  Helenus  at  this 
place,  and  finding  him  married  to  Andromache. 
(Virg.  Am.  iiL  291,  seq.;  Ov.  Met,  xiil.  720.)  Vir- 
gil describes  Buthrotum  as  a  lofty  city  ("  celsam 
Buthzoti  aacendimns  urbem  "y^  resembling  Troy:  to 
the  river  which  flowed  from  the  lake  into  the  sea 
Helenus  had  given  the  name  of  Simds,  and  to  a  dry 
torrent  that  of  Xanthus.  But  its  resemblance  to 
Troj  seems  to  have  been  purely  imaginary;  and  the 
epithet  of  *'  lofty  "  cannot  be  apjdied  with  any  pro- 
priety to  Buthrotum.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
Caesar  ailed  he  had  taken  Oricum  (Caeii.  B.  C  iii. 
16);  asid  it  had  become  a  Boman  colony  as  early  as 
tlie  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  1.) 
AtticaB  had  an  estate  at  Buthrotum.  (Cic.  odAU. 
iv.  8,  €id  Fam.  zvi.  7.) 

<*The  ruins  of  Buthrotum  occupy  a  peninsula 
which  is  boonded  on  the  western  side  by  a  small  bay 
in  the  lake,  and  is  surrounded  finom  the  north  to  the 
south-east  by  the  windings  of  the  river  just  above  its 
iseoe.    The  walls  of  the  Boman  colony  still  exist  in 
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the  whole  drcnmference,  which  is  about  a  mile,  and 
are  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later  and  of  Hellenio 
work,  showing  that  the  city  always  occupied  the 
same  site.  The  citadel  was  towards  the  bay  of  the 
lake,  where  the  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  highest 
and  steepest."  (Leake,  Norihtm  Greece^  vol.  i. 
p.  99,  seq. ;  comp.  Prokesch,  DenkwMtigii  voL  i. 
n.  22  seo.^ 
'  BUTICUS  LACUS  (^  BovrucJ^  xUirHy  Stnb. 
xvii.  p.  802),  was  one  of  the  lagoons  formed  by  the 
Nile  near  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Butic  Laike,  the  modem  BurloSf  was  northward 
of  the  town  of  Butoe,  and  contauied  the  islet  of 
Chemmis  or  Chembis,  from  which  the  nome  Chem- 
mites  derived  its  appellation.  (Steph.  B.  p.  690). 
This  island  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  fioatr- 
ing,  was  the  original  site  of  the  teuii^e  of  Bnto,  smce 
here  Isis  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  Typhon. 
(Anton.  Lib.  Metam,  Fab.  28.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTOS,  or  BUTO  (FoGros,  Herod,  ii.  69,  63, 
155;  Boimi,  Steph.  B.  p.  183,  s.v.:  Eth.  Bo&rios, 
BovToihiiSf  Bovro(n}5),  was  the  capital  town,  or 
according  to  Herodian,  merely  the  principal  village 
of  the  Delta,  which  Herodotus  {I  c)  calls  the  Chem- 
mite  nome ;  Ptokmy  the  Phthenothite  (^tfcr^y , 
iv.  5.  §  48)  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  1 1)  Ptenetba.  Butos 
stood  on  the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
mouth,  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Butio  Lake. 
(BooTuc^  Mfor/i,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  The  town 
was  celebrated  for  its  monolithite  temple  (Herod,  ii. 
155)  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Bute  (Aelian.  V. 
Hist,  ii.  41),  whom  the  Qreeks  identified  with  Leto 
or  Latona.  A  yearly  feast  was  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  goddess.  At  Butos  there  was  also  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  (Horus)  and  of  Artemis  (Bubastis).  It  is 
the  modem  Kem  Kasir.  (Champolliou,  VEgypUf 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  The  name  Buto  (Bovrti)  of  the 
Greeks  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Mutli  or  Maut, 
which  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Isis,  as  "  Mother 
of  the  World."  (Pint.  /*.  ei  Oeir.  18,  38.)  The 
shrewmouse  waa  worshipped  at  Butos.  (Herod,  ii. 
67.)  [W.B.D.] 

BU'TRIUM  (Bo^pioy),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  road  from  Bavenna  to 
Altinum.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  6  miles  from  Bavenna:  Pliny  also  says  that 
it  was  near  the  sea-coast,  and  calls  it  an  Umbrian 
city.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  was  a  colony 
or  dependency  of  Ravenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  Bo^rptov^  Tab.  Pent.) 
No  remains  of  it  are  extant,  and  its  site  cannot  be 
identified:  there  is  a  place  still  called  Bttdrio  about 
10  miles  NE.  of  Bologna,  but  this  is  much  too  {at 
from  the  sea-coast:  the  ancient  Butrium  must  have 
been  near  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes  of  Comaechio. 
The  Butrium  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  31) 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani,  in  cQiyunctiou 
with  Tridentum,  must  have  been  quite  a  different 
pbce.  [£.  H.  B.] 

BUTUA.     [BuTHOB.] 

BUTUNTUM  (BvTotrrivosi  Eth.  Butuntinensis: 
BUofUo)f  an  inland  city  of  Apulia,  distant  12  miles 
W.  firom  Barium,  and  about  5  from  the  sea.  From 
its  position  it  must  certainly  have  belonged  to  the 
Peucetian  district  of  Apulia,  though  redconed  by 
Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the 
dties  of  Cahibria  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  262).  It  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  from  Barium  to  Canusium,  12  M.P.  from 
Barium  and  1 1  firom  Rubi.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  1 17 ;  Itin. 
Hier.  p.  609.)    No  mention  ^  it  is  found  in  hist<H7, 
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bat  itB  ooiiis  atieBt  that  it  must  have  been  in  earTj 
times  a  place  of  some  importance.  Thej  bear  the 
Greek  legiend  BTTONTINXIN,  and  the  types  indicate 
a  connexion  with  Tarentom.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.144; 
MilJingen,  Num.  de  ritalie,  p.  1 50.).        [£•  H.  B.] 

BUXENTUM,  called  bj  the  Greeks  PYXUS 
(llv^ovs :  Ptolemj  however  writes  the  name  Bo^cv- 
rop;  Eth.  Uv^o^yrtos,  Boxentinns:  PoUcastro),  a 
city  on  ^e  W.  coast  of  Lacania,  on  the  Golf  now 
known  as  the  Gol/o  di  PoUoastrOf  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  ancioit  times  called  the  Golf  of  Laos. 
The  Boman  and  Greek  forms  of  the  name  are  evi- 
dently reUited  in  the  same  manner  as  Acrsgas  and 
Agrigentum,  Sellnua  and  Selinnntiam,  &c.  All 
authors  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  colony. 
According  to  the  receiTed  account  it  was  foonded  as 
late  as  B.  c.  470  by  a  colony  from  Bheginm,  sent 
oat  by  Micythns,  the  successor  of  Anaxilaus.  (Diod. 
zi.  59 ;  Strab.Ti.  p.  253;  Steph.  B.  <.9.  Ilv^ovf.)  But 
from  coins  still  extant,  of  a  very  ancient  style  of 
fiibric,  with  the  name  of  Pyxus  (IITEOES)  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  rf  Siris  on  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  a  Greek  city  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  which  was  either  a  colony  of  Siris,  or 
of  kindred  origin  with  it.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  151 ; 
Millingen,  Numitmatique  de  tltaUe,  p.  41.)  The 
colony  of  Micythus  according  to  Strabo  did  not  last 
long:  and  we  hear  no  more  df  Pyxus  until  after  the 
conquest  of  Lucania  by  the  Romans,  who  in  b.g.  197 
selected  it  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  colonies  which 
they  determined  to  establish  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
settlement  was  not  however  actually  made  tUi  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  e.g.  186  it  was  already 
reported  to  be  deserted,  and  a  fresh  body  of  colonists 
was  sent  there.  (Lav.  zzzii.  29,  xxxiv.  42,  45, 
zxxiz.  22 ;  Veil.  Pat  i,  1 5.)  Ko  subeequent  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  never 
been  a  place  of  much  importance,  though  its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  municipal  town  of  Lucania  is 
attested  by  the  geographers  as  well  as  by  the  Liber 
Coloniarum,  where  the  '*  ager  Buxentinus "  is  erro- 
neously included  in  the  province  of  the  Bruttii. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  253;  Mela  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  8;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  It  appears  to 
have  still  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  as  late  as  a.d.  501. 
(Romanelli,  voL  L  p.  375.) 

Strabo  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  besides  the  city  there 
was  a  promontoiy  and  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  river 
which  flows  near  the  modem  city  of  Poliotutro  being 
still  called  the  Bvtcnto,  The  promontory  is  pro- 
bably the  one  now  called  Capo  degU  If^ruchi,  which 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  PoNeastro  en  the  W.  Cluverius 
speaks  of  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  as  still 
visible  at  Polioaitro:  but  no  ruins  appear  to  be  now 
extant  there:  and  the  only  ancient  remains  are  two 
inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  little  doubt  that  Polieagtro^  the  name  of  which 
dates  from  about  the  11th  century,  occupies  nearly, 
if  not  precisely,  the  site  of  Buxentum.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  1261 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  373.) 

The  coin  of  Pyxus  above  alluded  to,  is  figured 
under  Siris.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BU'ZABA.    [Maxtbetakia.] 

BYBLOS  (BMXof,  Steph.  B.;  Bi^Aof,  Zosim.  i. 
68:  Eik,  B^Xtos,  BftfAcof,  LXXr,  Ptol.  v.  15; 
Plin.  T.  20;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  12.  §  3;  Hierocl.;  Geogr. 
Rav. !  Jubelil)f  a  dty  of  Phoenicia,  seated  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  liCbanon,  between 
Sidon  and  the  Pnnnontoiy  Theoprosopon  (BcoS  Tp6- 
cww9¥).    (Strab.  zvi.  y.  755.)     It  was  celebrated 
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fur  the  birth  and  worship  of  Adonis  or  Syrian  Thorn- 
mu2.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionjfg.  v.  9 1 2 ;  Nonnus,  Ditm^ 
iiL  V.  109 ;  Strab.  Ic.)    "  The  land  of  the  GibUtcs,^ 
with  all  LdMUion,  was  assigned  to  the  Isnelltn 
{Jfoh,  xiii.  5),  but  they  never  got  possession  of  it. 
The  Giblites  are  mentioned   aa    '*  stonesquarerB " 
(1  Kingi^  v.  18),  and  supplied  caulkers  for  the  Ty- 
rian  fleet  {Euk,  xxvii.  9).    Enjlns,  king  of  BjUoc, 
when  he  learnt  that  his  town  was  in  the  poesessiuo 
of  Alexander,  came  up  with  his  vessels,  Mid  jdiml 
the  Macedonian  fleet     (Anrian,  Anab.  ii.  15.  §  8, 
20.  §  1.)    Byblus  seems  afterwards  to  have  fklkn 
into  the  hands  of  a  petty  despot,  aa  Pompey  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  it  freedom,  by  bdieading  the  tyrant. 
rStrab.  L  e.)    This  town,  under  the  name  of  Giblah 
(Abulf.  Tah,  Syr,  p.  94;  Sdiulten^s  Index  Vit  Sa- 
lad. ».  V.  l^ibUa)f  after  having  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  fell  under  Moslem  rule.     The  name  of  tha 
modem  tmm  is  Jufref  2,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
of  about  a  mils  and  a  half  in  circom&rence,  ap- 
parently of  the  time  of  the  Crusades.     (Chesnej, 
Ezptd.  Eup&raL  vol.  L  p.  453.)     It  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre:  the  **  cavea " 
is  nearly  perfect,  with  its  concentric  ranks  of  seats 
divided  by  thdr   **  praecinctiones,"    **  cunei,"  &c., 
quite  distinguishable.    (Thomson.  BibL  Sacra,  vol. 
V.  p.  259.)     Many  fn^gments  of  fine  grsnite  co- 
lumns are  lying  about.    (Burkhardt,  Sgna,  p.  1 80.) 
Byblus  was  the  birthplace  of  Pfailon,  who  translated 
Sanchuniatbon  into  Greek.     The  coins  of  Byblua 
have  frequently  the  type  of  Astarte;  also  of  Isis,  who 
came  here  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiria.    (Eckbel, 
voL  iii.  p.  359.) 

(Winer,  Real  Wort!lmck,».v.i  RosenmlUler,  BUbl. 
Ah.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  1 7 ;  Mem.  de  I  Acad,  dee  Ineer. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  252.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BYBLOS  (BMAos,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Ctesiss,  a/>. 
Phot.  BilU.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  83 ;   Eih.  BybUtes),  • 
town  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  modem  BabeL  Bybloe  was  seated  in  the  manbes, 
and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  tiact 
where  the  Byblus  or  Papyrus  plant — Cypems  }«- 
pyrus  of  Linnaeus,  the  Cypems  Antiquonun  of  re- 
cent botanists — grew  in  abundance.     The  root  of 
the  byblus  furnished  a  coarse  article  of  food,  which 
the  Greeks  ridiculed    the   Egyptians  for  eating. 
(AeschyL  Supfl  768.)     Its  leaves  and  riod  wn« 
manufactured  into  sandals  and  girdles  for  the  in- 
ferior onler  of  Egyptian  priests,  and  into  sailcloth 
for  the  NUe-bax^  (Theophr.  HieL  Plant,  is.  8): 
while  its  fibres  and  pellicles  were  wrought  into  the 
celebrated  papyrus,  which,  until  it  was  supenede-l 
by  cotton  paper  or  parchment  about  the  eleventh 
centnxy  a.  d.,  formed  a  principal  article  of  Egyp'*" 
export,  and  the  writing  material  of  the  civihi«i 
world.     PUny  (xiii.  1 1.  s.  12)  has  left  an  eUbonit« 
description  of  the  manufacture,  and  Cassiodontt 
{EpisL  xi.  38)  a  pompous  panegyric  of  the  P»pr"JJ 
or  Byblus  plant     Its  history  is  also  well  described 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  «*  de  MediciM 
Aegyptiomra."  [W.  B.  D] 

BYCE,.BYCES.    [Buce.]  ,    . 

BYLAZCRA  (BvkdQttpai  VeUtd,  or  VtUtso), 
the  greatest  city  of  Paeonia  in  Macedonia,  wtf^' 
tuat^  on  the  Upper  Axtus,  and  near  the  !•*■".' 
ing  fiwn  the  country  of  the  Dardani  into  Maorfon* 
(Pol  V.  97 ;  Liv.  xliv.  26 ;  Leake,  liarOem  Grteee, 
voL  iii.  p.  470.)  It  was  a  difierent  piece  from  we 
residence  of  the  Paeonian  kings  on  the  river  Astycw 

[ASTYCUfl.] 

BYLLIS.    [Bltxis.] 


BTBSA. 

BYRSA.    [Cakthago.] 
BYSKAEI  (Bwrycubf,  Steph.  t.  v.)y  a  tribe  of  B4^ 
biyces.      [Bbbrtces.]  [G.  L.] 

BYZACE'NA.  [Btzacitjm.] 
BTZACII.  [Btzacium.] 
BYZA'OIUM,  BYZACE'NA  («c.  refrioprovincia: 
Bv(dKtoir,  Procop.  B.  V.  '±  23,  de  Aed,  yl  6;  if 
Bv^ojcio,  Steph.  B.,  if  BwrtrSrif,  Polyb.  iiu  23,  ^ 
Bv^orif  xi^P^i  Polyb.  ap,  Steph.  B.;  iiBv(€utrns 
X»pa,  Ptoi.  iv.  3.  §  26 :  £<A.  BvCayrts,  Bv^ductoiy 
Stnb.  ii.  p.  131,  Bv^flunjroi,  Bjzacii,  Byzaceni),  a 
district  of  N.  Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Zeuoitana, 
and  forming  purt  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  af« 
tenrania  the  S.  part  o{  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 
and  at  last  a  diistlnet  proTince. 

In  tiie  exact  position  of  the  later  Byzaciiun,  He- 
rodotns  (iv.  194,  195)  places  a  Libyan  people  called 
the  Gyzantefi  (rv^arrcr,    others  read  Zi^^oyrfs), 
who  possessed  the  art  of  making  artificial  honey,  in 
addition  to  the  plentiful  supply  furnished  by  the 
be»  of  the  cx>untry,  and  who  painted  themselves  red, 
and  ate  apes,  which  were  abundant  in  their  moon- 
tains.     (Comp.  Eadoxns  ap.  Apol.  JOysc.  de  Mirab. 
p.  38.)     They  dwelt  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
raunis,  which,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
can  be  ncme  other  than  Cercina  (Kcwkenak).     Thus 
their  portion  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  By- 
zadnm,  a  district  still  famous  for  its  natural  honey, 
and  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  Tunis,  a  sort  of 
artificial  honey  is  made  from  the  date-palm :  mon- 
keys, too,  are  Dumeroos  in  its  mountainous  parts. 
As  to  the  name,  the  later  writers  place  the  Byzantes 
or  Byzadi  in  the  same  position,  and  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
Bu^iorrcs)   expressly  charges  Herodotus  with  an 
errw  in  writing  Tvfeants  for  Bv(ayTts.     There  is, 
therefore,  little  doubt   that  in  the  name  of   thb 
Libyan  people  we  have  the  origin  of  that  of  Byza- 
cium.    The  limits  of  Byzacium  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  territcny, 
have  been  explained  under  Africa  (p.  68,  b.);  and 
the  same  article  traces  the  political  changes,  by  which 
the  name  obtained  a  wider  meaning,  down  to  the 
constitution  of  the  separate  province  of  Byzacium, 
or  the  Provincia  Byzaocna,  as  an  imperial  province, 
governed  by  a  consularis,  with  Hadrumetum  for  its 
capital.    This  coostitation  is  assigned  to  Diocletian, 
on  the  authority  of  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
pRov.  Vax*  Btzacena  as  early  as   a.  d.  321 
(Gruter,  pp.362,  No.  1,  363,  Nos.  1,  3;    Oielli, 
K(«  1079,  3058,  3672).     This  province  contained 
the  ancient  district  of  Byzacium,  on  the  E.  coast, 
a  part  of  the  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  W. 
of  these  the  inland  region  which  originally  belonged 
to  Knmidia.      It  was  bounded  en  the  £.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Lesser  Syrtis;  on  the  N.  it  was 
divided  from  Zeugitana  by  a  line  nearly  coinciding 
^th  the  parallel  of  36^  N.  lat.;  on  the  W.  frvm 
Kumidia  by  a  S.  branch  of  the  Bagradas;  on  the 
BE.  frxHn  Tripolitana,  by  the  river  Triton;  while  on 
the  S.  and  SW.  the  deserts  about  the  basin  of  the 
Pains  Tritonis  formed  a  natural  boundary.     The 
limits  are  somewhat  mdefinite  in  a  general  descrip- 
tion, but  they  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  the  lists  of  places  in  the  early  eccle- 
siastical records,  which  mention  no  less  than  115 
bishops'  sees  in  the  province  in  the  fifth  century. 
(iVb/tt  Prov,  Afr^  Booking,  K  D.  vol.  ii.  pp.  615, 
foil.)     Among  its  chief  cities  were,  <»   the   S. 
wttst,  beginning  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  Thenae, 
Achilla,  Thapsus,    Leftis  Mi^or,  Ruspika, 
*od  Hadrumetum,  the  capital:   and,  in  the  in- 
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tenor,  Assurab,  Tucca  TEBBBnrmnrA,  Svpb- 
TULA,  Thtsdrds,  Capsa,  besides  Thsleptb,  and 
Thevestb,  which,  according  to  the  older  divi^ilon, 
belonged  to  Numidia.  [P.  S.] 

BYZANTES.  [Byzactum.] 
BYZA'NTIUM.  [Constahtikopoub.] 
BYZE'RES  (B^Cnpfs),  a  nation  in  Pontus.  Ste- 
phanns  («.  v.),  who  mentions  the  Byzeres,  adds  that 
there  is  a  BvCnpuchs  hifiiip,  whence  we  might  infer 
that  the  Byzeres  were  on  the  coast,  or  at  least  pos- 
sessed a  place  on  the  coast,  Strabo  (p.  549)  men- 
tions several  savage  tribes  which  occupied  the  inte- 
rior above  Trapezus  and  Phamacia — the  Tibareni, 
the  Cheldaei,  the  Sanni  who  were  once  called  Ma- 
cnmes,  and  others.  He  adds,  that  some  of  these 
barbarians  were  called  Byzeres;  but  he  does  not 
say,  as  some  interpret  his  words,  that  these  Byzeres 
were  the  same  as  the  Heptacometae.  Dionysius 
{Perieg,  765)  mentions  the  Byzeres  in  the  same 
verse  with  the  Becheires  or  Bechiri.  The  name  of 
the  people  must  have  been  well  known  as  it  occurs 
in  Mela  (i.  19),  and  in  Pliny  (vi.3);  but  there  are 
no  means  of  fixing  their  positiui  more  precisely  tluiu 
Strabo  has  done.  [G.  L.] 


C- 


CA'BALEIS,     [Cabaus.] 

CA'BALIS  (Ko^oAIt,  KaSaKKis,  KaiaXla:  Eth. 
Ka6a\tiSf  KafdtXioi),  a  people  of  Asia  Minor. 
Herodotus  (iii.  90)  mentions  the  Cabalii  in  the  same 
nome  (the  second)  with  the  Mysi,  Lydi,  Lasonii, 
and  Hygenneis.  He  places  the  Milyeis  in  the  first 
nome  with  the  Lycians,  Carians,  and  others.  In 
another  passage  (vii.  77)  he  speaks  of  "  Cabelecs 
the  Maeonians"  (Ka6ri\4ts  ol  Mi^foycr),  and  says 
that  they  are  called  Lasonii.  Nothing  can  be  got 
from  these  two  passages.  Strabo  (p.  629)  speaks 
of  tlie  Cibyratis  and  Caballis:  in  another  place 
(p.  631)  he  says  that  the  Cibyratae  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  those  Lydians  who  occapied  the 
Caballis ;  and  again,  *'  they  say  tliat  the  Cabaleis 
were  Solymi."  Strabo  admits  the  difficulty  of  giving 
an  exact  account  of  this  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia,  partly  owing  to  the  Romans  not  making  their 
political  divisions  according  to  peoples,  bnt  adopting 
a  difierent  principle  in  determining  their  Conventi)8 
Juridici.  Pliny  (v.  27)  phices  Cabalia  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lycia,  and  names  its  three  cities  Oenoanda, 
Balbura,  and  Bubon;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  assigns 
the  same  three  cities  to  Carbalia,  which  manifestly 
ought  to  be  Cabalia.  We  thus  obtain  in  a  general 
way  the  position  of  Cabalia  or  Cabalis,  if  we  can 
ascertain  the  sites  oS  these  cities,  and  they  have 
been  determined  of  late  years  [Balbura  ;  Bubon  ; 
Obnoasda].  The  map  which  accompanies  Spratt's 
Ltfcia  places  Balbura  not  far  below  the  source  of  the 
Indus  of  Lycia,  Bubon  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Xanthus,  and  Oenoanda  lower  down  on  the  same 
river.  But  Ptolemy  has  also  Carbalia,  that  is  Ca- 
balia, in  Pamphylia  (v.  5),  to  which  he  assigns 
many  towns  —  Cretopolis,  Termessus,  and  even  a 
town  Milyas ;  and  Pliiny  again  (v.  32)  makes  a  part 
of  Galatia  border  on  the  Cabalia  of  Pamphylia. 
Stephanus  mentions  only  a  city  Cabalis ;  though  he 
quotes  Strabo  who,  indeed,  speaks  of  **  Cibyra  the 
great,  Sinda,  and  Caballis,"  and  perhaps  he  means 
to  say  that  there  is  a  city  Caballis.  From  all  this 
confusion  we  can  now  extract  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  cities  at  least)  which  have  been  enume- 
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rated  above,  in  fhe  CabalU  or  Caludia ;  and  we  can 
make  Strabo  t^gne  with  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  by  sap- 
posing  that  these  thi-ce  cities  (Balbora,  Bubcin,  and 
Oenoanda)  which  Strabo  mentions,  belonged  to  his 
territory  Caballis,  though  he  does  not  say  that  they 
did.  The  connection  of  Gibyra  with  the  towns  of 
the  Cabalis  is  exi^ained  nnder  Cibtxa.       [G.  L.] 

CA'BASA  (Kd^flwro,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  48;  Plin.  ▼.  9, 
B.9:  Hierocles,p.724;  Kd9a<rira,Conc.£phes.p.531, 
and  Kovoirira),  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  modem 
KhabaSy  was  the  principal  town  of  the  nome  Cabssites. 
It  was  seated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sals  and  Nau- 
cratis.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Oabasa  are  believed 
to  exist  at  Kown-Faraun,  and  in  this  district  the 
names  of  several  vilhiges,  e.  g.  Khabdi-el-Meh, 
KhabAi'Omar^  Koum-KhMa — recall  the  Coptic 
appellation  of  the  capital  of  the  Cabasite  nome. 
D'Anville  {Egypte^  p.  75)  and  Champollion  (ii.  p. 
234)  ascribe  to  the  castle  of  Khabaa  the  site  of  the 
original  Cabasa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CABASSUS  (Ka«a(r<rJf,  or  Ka9i}(r(r^f:  Eth, 
KaSil<rfftoSj  KaSifia'ol'nis).  According  to  Apion, 
quoted  by  Stephanus,  a  village  of  Cappadocia  be- 
tween Tarsos  and  Mazaca;  not  the  Cabessns  of 
Homer  (//.  xiii.  363),  certainly.  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Cataonia.  [G.  L.] 

CABKXLIO  (Ka€aX\l»v,  Strab.  p.  179:  Eth, 
Ka€*\XwyfitnoSj  Ka€«\Xwvl'nis :  CavaUlon\  a 
town  in  Gaul,  on  the  Dmentia  (^Durance),  and  on  a 
line  of  road  between  Vapincam  (^Gap)  and  Arelate 
(Aries).  Stephanas  (s.  v.  Ka$«XA/«y),  on  the  an- 
thority  of  the  geographer  Artemidorus,  makes  it  a 
Massaliot  foundation.  Walckenaer  (G^og.  4'C.  vol.  t. 
p.  187)  says  that  M.  Calvet  has  proved,  in  a  learned 
dissertation,  that  there  was  a  company  of  Utricnlarii 
(boatmen,  ferrymen)  at  Gabellio,  for  the  crossing  of 
the  river.  Such  a  company  or  corpus  existed  «t 
Arelate  and  elsewhere.  Gabellio  was  a  city  of  the 
Gavares,  who  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
Pliny  calls  it  an  Oppidura  Latinum  (iii.  4),  and 
Ptolemy  a  Golonia.  It  was  a  town  of  some  note,  and 
many  architectural  fragments  have  been  fonnd  in  the 
80x1.  The  only  thing  that  remains  standing  is  a 
fragment  o[  a  triumphal  arch,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  buried  in  the  earth.  In  the  NotiUa  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  "  civitas  Gabellicorum "  is  included  in 
Viennensis.  [G.  L.] 


COIN   OF  CABELLIO. 

GABILLCNUM  or  C ABALLI'NUM,  with  other 
varieties.  Goins  of  this  place,  with  the  epigraph  Ga- 
ballo,  are  mentioned.  Strabo  (p.  192)  has  Ka9vk- 
Xtvor  (Eth.  Gabellinensis :  Ch&lon-9ur-Sa6ne),  a 
town  of  the  Aedui,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Arar 
(5a($7ie),  which  in  Caesar's  time  (B.  G,  vii.  42)  was 
a  place  which  Roman  negotiators  visited  or  resided 
at  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  against  Vercinge- 
torix  (b.  a  52),  Q.  Gicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
wintered  here.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  33  M.  P. 
or  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Aiiiun.  Ammianus  (xy. 
11)  mentions  this  place,  under  the  name  Gabillonus, 
as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Lugdunensis  Prima;  and 
from  the  Notitia  Imp.  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
kept  a  fleet  of  some  description  here.         [G.  L.] 

CABl'BA  (ra  KdSftpa)^  a  pUuse  in  Pontus,  at 
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the  base  of  the  range  of  Paiyadres,  about  150  stadii 
south  of  Eupatoria  or  Magnopolis,  whic^  was  at  tlw 
junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycos.  Eupatoria  ww 
in  the  midst  of  the  jdain,  butGabira,  aa  Stimbo  tart 
(p.  556),  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  rai^  of  Pana- 
drea.  Hithridatea  the  Great  bmlt  a  pabitt  at  Cabini ; 
and  there  was  a  water-mill  there  (A^poA^nis),  and 
places  for  keeping  wild  animals,  hunting  groonds, 
and  mines.  Less  tiian  200  stadia  from  Cabira  was 
the  remarkable  rock  or  fortress  called  Caenoe 
(Kou^y),  where  Mithridates  kept  his  most  valuable 
things.  Gn.  Pompdus  took  the  place  and  its  tiea- 
suras,  whidi,  when  Stxabo  wrote,  were  In  the  Ronaa 
Gapitol.  In  Strabo's  time  a  woman,  PTthodcrts,  the 
widow  of  King  Polemo,  had  Cabira  with  the 
Zelitis  and  Magnopolitis.  Pompeius  made  Cabiza 
a  dty,  and  gave  it  the  name  Diopolis.  Pytbodoris 
enlarged  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Augusta;  and  she  used  it  as  her  royal 
residence.  Near  Gabira  probably  (for  the  text  of 
Strabo  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  not  qmte  clear; 
Groskuid,  transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  note)  at  a  TxUa^ 
named  Amerio,  there  was  a  tonple  with  a  great 
number  of  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and  tlie  high  priest 
enjoyed  tins  benefice.  The  god  Men  Phaniacca  was 
worshipped  at  Gabinu  Mithridates  waa  at  Cahua 
during  the  winter  that  L.  Lucullus  was  besaegini; 
AmisQs  and  Eupatoria.  (Appian,  MUhrid.  c  78.) 
Lucullus  afterwards  took  Gidura.  (Plutarch,  Zs- 
cuUus,  c.  18.)  There  are  some  autonomous  coins 
of  GiU)ira  vrith  the  epigraph  Ka^p««v. 

Strabo,  a  native  of  Amasia,  could  not  be  nnac^ 
quainted  with  the  site  of  Gabira.  The  onlj  place 
that  corresponds  to  his  description  is  NUmbt,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lyons,  nearly  27  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycns.  But  Aafcnvr 
is  the  representative  of  Neocaesarea,  a  name  which 
first  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  says  that  it  is  on 
the  Lyons.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  ancient  city 
between  Niksar  and  the  jnncti<m  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  the  conclusion  that  Nikaar  is  a  later  name  of 
Gabira,  and  a  name  more  recent  than  Sebaste,  seems 
certain.  (Hunilton's  Reaaarchea^  ^.  vol.  L  p.  346.) 
Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  both  Sebastia  and  Se- 
bastopolis  in  Golopena,  a  district  of  Gappadocsa,  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  this.  Neocae- 
sarea  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  earij  Rcanan 
emperora.  Gmmer  (Aaia  Minor ^  roL  i  p.  315) 
states  that  the  earliest  coins  of  Neocaesarea  bear 
the  effigy  of  Tiberius;  but  Sestini,  quoted  bj  For- 
biger  (Geog.  vol.  iL  p.  428),  assigns  the  origin  cf 
Neocaesarea  to  the  time  of  Nero,  about  a.  i>.  64, 
whoi  Pontns  Polemoniacns  was  made  a  Roman 
provmce.  The  simplest  solution  of  this  qucatiou  is 
that  Neocaesarea  was  a  new  town,  which  might  be 
near  the  site  of  Gabira.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Pontus  Polemoniacus,  the  birth-place  of  Gregorins 
Thaumatuxgus,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of  a  council 
in  A.  D.  314.  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xxvii.  12) 
caUs  it  the  most  noted  city  of  Pontus  Pokmo> 
niacus:  it  was,  in  fact,  the  metropolis.  According 
to  Paulus  I>iaooDus  the  place  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthqoake. 

Gramer  supposes  that  Neocaesarea  is  identical 
with  Ameria,  and  he  adds  that  Neocaesarea  was 
**the  principal  seat  of  pagan  idolatiy  and  super- 
stitions, which  affords  another  presumptioD  that  it 
had  men.  on  the  foundation  of  Ameria  and  the 
worehip  of  Men  Phamaces.**  But  Ameria  seems  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Gabira;  and  all  difficulties  are 
reoondled  by  supposing  that  Gabira,  Ameria,  Nei^ 
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cacsarea  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycru,  and  if 
not  on  the  same  spot,  at  least  very  near  to  one 
another.  Stephanus  (a,  v.  VtoKcuadptui :  Eth. 
KfoKCLurapuis)  adds  to  onr  difficnltiee  by  saying  or 
seeming  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  were  also  called 
Adrianopolitae.  Where  he  got  this  fram^  nobody 
can  tell. 

Hamilton  was  informod  at  Niksar  that  on  the 
road  from  Niksar  to  SiteaSf  and  about  fourteen 
hours  from  Nik$at^  there  is  a  high  perpendicular 
rock,  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  with  a  stream 
of  water  flowing  from  the  top,  and  a  river  at  its 
base.  This  is  exactly  Strabo's  description  of  Cae- 
non.  [G.  L.J 

CABUBATHRA  MONS  (KaJiMaBpa  6pos\  a 
mountain  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §§  8,  12)  as  the  western  extremity 
of  the  country  of  the  Homeritae,  1  ^^  E.  of  the  Straits 
of  the  Red  Sea  (^Bab-el-Mandeh),  This  situation 
would  nearly  coincide  with  the  Jebel  Kurrws  in 
Capt.  Haines's  Chart,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2772  feet,  [G.  W.] 

CABIJRA  BACTRIANAE..   [Ortospana.] 

CABY'LE  or  CALYBE  (Ka^uAi?,  KoXu^tj),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  west  of  Develtus,  on 
the  river  Tonsus.  It  was  colonised  by  Philip  with 
rebellious  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  taken  by  M. 
LucuUus.  (Dem.  de  Cherson.  p.  60;  Pol.  xiii.  10; 
Strab.  vil  p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  12;  Eutrop.  vi.8; 
Sext.  Ruf.  Brev.  9;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 
Cabyle  is  |»:t)bably  the  same  as  the  town  of  GoloS 
mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena  (x.  pp.  274, 281),  and 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modem  Golewitza  or 
ChaliUOvasi,  [L.  S.] 

CACHALES  (Kax«Ui?0.  a  "v«r  ^  Phocis,  ri- 
sing in  Mt  Parnassus,  and  flowing  by  Tithorea  into 
the  Ceplussus.  (Paus.  x.  32.  §  11 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  81.) 

CACYPARIS  (KoKVTQfis),  a  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii. 
79)  during  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from  Syra- 
cuse ;  Arom  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  the  first  river 
they  met  with  in  proceeding  along  the  coast  road 
towards  Helorus,  and  had  a  course  of  some  length, 
so  as  to  afford  a  passage  up  its  valley  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  still  called  the  Casribili,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  rises  near  Pahzzdo  (the  ancient 
Acrae),  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  flows 
through  a  deep  valley.  It  is  distant,  by  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Noio,  9  miles  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapus.  [£•  H.  B.] 

CACYRUM  (jmiKvpov :  Eth.  Cacyrinus),  a  town 
in  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who 
afford  no  clue  to  its  position.  But  it  is  supposed  by 
Gluveiius  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  CassarOf 
about  4  miles  N.  of  Paiazeolo,  the  ancient  Acrae. 
(Plin.  m.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  14;  Cluver.  SieiL 
p.  359.)  [E.  H.B.] 

GADE'NA  (rd  lUSijya),  a  place  in  Cappa- 
docia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  537)  as  the  royal 
residence  of  one  Sisinas,  who  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cappadodans. 
The  site  is  nnknown,  though  D'Anville  fixed  it  at 
Niffde.  Cramer  {Asia  Minor ,  vol.  ii.  p.  132)  writes 
the  name  Cadyna,  and  adds  that  Strabo  seems  to 
state  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Lycaooia;  but  see 
Grosknrd's  note  (TnosL  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  452)  on 
the  passage.  f G.  L.J 

CADI  (KdXoi:  Eth.  Ko5ijy<J0i  »  «ty  of  Mysia 
according  to  Stephanus  (».  v,  Kdioi}.  Strabo  (p. 
576)  mentiens  Cadi  with  Azani  as  a  city  of  Phrygia 
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Epictetus,  but  he  adds  that  some  assign  it  to  Mysia 
Cadi  is  south  of  Azani,  or  TcJiavdotpr-Bissar,  and 
a  traveller  going  from  Azani  to  Cadi  crosses  the 
water-shed  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  and 
the  basin  of  the  Hermus.  A  town  now  called 
Kedus  or  Ghiediz^  stands  en  a  small  stream,  the 
Ghiediz  Chai,  which  flows  into  the  Hermus;  but 
it  is  not  the  chief  branch  of  the  Hermus,  thoupfh  the 
Turks  give  the  name  of  Ghiediz  Chai  to  the  Hermus 
nearer  the  sea.  Hamilton  says  {Researches,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  108)  that  hardly  any  ancient  remains  exist 
at  Ghiediz,  a  place  which  he  visited,  but  he  heard 
of  remains  at  a  pkce  higher  up  the  Hermus,  named 
GhieukUr,  near  the  foot  of  Morad  Dagh,  Mons 
Dindymene,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Her- 
mus. The  coins  of  Cadi  have  not  the  Ethnic  name 
KaJlhivvy,  as  Stephanus  gives  it,  but  KaJborivtov,  The 
river  Hermus  is  represented  on  them,  but  this  will 
not  prove,  as  Hamilton  correctly  observes,  that  the 
Gh^diz  Chai  is  the  Hermus,  but  only  that  Cadi  was 
not  far  from  the  Hermus.  Cadi  may  be  the  place 
which  Propertius  (iv.  6,  8)  calls  "  Mygdonii  Cadi." 
It  was  afterwards  an  episcopal  see.  [G.  L.] 

CADISTUS,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  belonging  to 
the  ridge  of  the  'White  Mountains.  Its  position  has 
been  fixed  by  Hoeck  {Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  380)  at  Cajje 
Sp&dha,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  whole  island. 
In  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  8)  this  promontory  bears  the 
name  of  ^dnoy  &Kpoy ;  while  Strabo  (x.  p.  484)  calls 
it  AiKTvwatoy  iucpwriipioy,  and  his  remark  that 
Melos  lay  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  it  as  from 
the  Scyllaean promontory, Khows  tliat  he  indicated  this 
as  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  island.  The  mass 
of  mountain  of  which  the  cape  was  composed  bore 
the  double  name  of  Cadistus  and  Dictynnaeus.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  20;  Solin.  16.)  It  would  seem  that  Pliny 
and  Solinus  were  in  error  when  they  described  Cadis- 
tus and  Dictynnaeus  as  two  separate  peaks,  ^okov 
&Kpov  and  Cadistus  were  the  original  and  proper 
names  of  the  promontory  and  mountain,  while  Aijr- 
T^yytuoy  iucpAnipioy  and  6pos  were  epithets  after- 
wards given,  and  derived  ftom  the  worship  and  temple 
of  Dictynna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CADMEIA.     [Thebak.] 

CADMUS  (KdSjuor),  a  mountain  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Strab.  p.  578),  which  the  Turks  call  Baha 
Dagh:  the  sides  are  well  wooded.  A  river  Cadmus 
flowed  from  the  mountain,  probably  the  Gieuk  Bonar, 
which  flows  into  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Mae- 
ander.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  &c.,  vol.i.  p.  513.) 
The  range  of  Cadmus  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  in  these  parts.  Pliny's 
remark  about  it  (v.  29)  does  not  help  us.  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  puts  it  in  the  latitude  of  Mycale,  which  is 
tolerably  correct.  [G.  L.] 

CADRA,  in  Cappadocia,  an  eminence  on  Taurus, 
which  Tacitus  {Ann.  vi.  41)  mentions  with  Davara, 
another  strong  place,  which  the  Clitae  occufned  when 
they  resisted  Roman  taxation.  M.  Trebellius  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  [G.  L.] 

CADREMA  (Kiffpc^:  Eth,  Ka5pc/A«vs),  a  city 
of  Lycia,  a  colony  of  Olbia:  the  word  is  interpreted 
to  mean  "  the  parching  of  com  "  (Steph.  s,  v.  Ki(* 
8pc/ua).  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt's  Lgcia,  vol.  i.  p. 
218)  that  the  ruins  at  Gormak,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territory  of  Olbia  [Attaueia]  may  be 
Cadrema.  [G.  L.] 

CADRUSI  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a  district  on  the 
Indian  Caucasus  or  Paropamisus,  In  which  was  sitn- 
at<;d  the  Alexandreia  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  on  his  march  into  Bactria.    (Arrian,  iii.  28, 
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IT.  22.)  Solinos  (c.  54)  appears  to  have  muander- 
Btood  the  wordfl  of  PUdj,  and  to  liaire  inferred  that 
there  was  a  city  there  called  Cadrusia;  for  which, 
however,  there  is  no  authority.  [V.] 

CADURGI  (Ka5ovpicoi),  a  Celtic  people  who  o&- 
copied  the  basin  of  the  Oltis  {Lot),  a  branch  of  the 
Ganmne,  and  laj  between  the  Nitiobriges  and  Kn- 
teni ;  on  the  north  they  bordered  on  tlie  Anremi. 
Tlte  Cadarci  were  among  the  fimt  who  joined  Vcr- 
cingetorix  (b.  c.  52)  in  his  rising  against  Caesar, 
and  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  {B.  G.  vii. 
4,  64).  They  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  with  the 
Gabali  and  Vehtuni  or  VelUivi  (B.  G.yil  75),  as  ac- 
customed to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Arvemi 
over  them.  In  Caesar's  text  (vii.  75)  they  are  called 
Eleutheri  Cadnrci;  but  the  reading  Eleutheri  is 
doubtful  (Ondendorp.  ed.  Caesar),  and  the  name  has 
never  been  satis&ctorily  explained.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Cadnrci  was  Divona,  afterwards  Civitas  Ca- 
durcorum,  now  Cohort,  Uxellodunum,  which  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Caesar  (B,  G.  viii.  32,  &c.), 
was  also  a  town  of  th*  CodurcL  The  territory  of 
the  Cadurci  became  Cadurcinum  in  the  Latin  middle 
aG:e  writers,  which  was  corrupted  into  Cahortin  or 
Caorsiny  whence  the  name  Querci,  in  the  ante-revo- 
lutionary geography  of  France.  The  territory  rf  the 
Cadurci  is  supposed  to  have  been  co-extensive  with 
the  bishopric  of  Cahors, 

The  Cadurci  wove  linen  cloth.  (Strab.  p.  191 ,  Plin. 
xix.  1 ;  and  Foroellini, «.  v.  Cadurcum.)         [G.  L.] 

CADU'SII  (KoSo^ioi,  Stnb.  xL  pp.  506,  507, 
510,  525;  Pol.  v.  44;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5;  Steph.  B.; 
Arrian.  An.ui.  19 ;  Mela,  i.  2.  §48 ;  PUn. vL  13.  s.  15), 
a  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district  of  Media 
Atropatene,  oo  SW.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  39°  and  37°  N.  lat.  This 
district  was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cyrus 
(/JTur),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mardus  or  Amaidus 
ISefid  Rud),  and  corresponds  with  the  modem  dbt- 
trict  of  Gilan.  They  are  described  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  525)  as  a  warlike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  fighting 
ehiefly  on  foot,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
short  spear  or  javelin.  They  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  Dio- 
doros  (L  33)  speaks  of  a  war  between  them  and  the 
Medians,  which  was  not  completely  set  at  rest  till 
Cyrus  transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians;  and 
they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
Eastern  wars  as  Uie  allies  of  one  or  other  party. 
(Xen.  Hell.  iL  1.  §  13;  Diod.  xv.  18;  Justin,  x.  3; 
Pol.  V.  79 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  of  Gelae,  a  tribe  who  are  constantly 
associated  with  them,  has  been  preserved  in  the  mo- 
dern GUdn.  [V.] 

CADYANDA.     [Calynda.J 

CADYTIS.     [JbrusaleicJ 

CAECrLIA  CASTRA.     [Castra  Cabciua.] 

CAECILK/NICUM.    [Cbciuonicum.] 

CAECINA  or  CECINA;  a  river  of  Etruria,  men- 
tioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  still  called 
Ceeina,  It  flowed  through  the  territory  of  Volo- 
tarrae,  and  after  passing  within  5  miles  to  the  S.  of 
that  dty,  entered  the  Tyrrhenian  aea,  near  the  port 
known  as  the  Yada  VoUterrana.  There  probably 
was  a  pmt  or  emporium  at  its  mouth,  and  Mela  ap* 
pears  to  speak  of  a  town  of  the  same  name.  The 
family  name  of  Caedna,  which  also  belonged  to 
Volaterrae,  was  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
river,  and  hence  the  correct  form  of  the  name  in 
Latin  would  be  Caedna,  thongh  the  &ISS.  both  of 
Pliny  and  M«la  have  Cectna  or  Cednna.    (Plin.  iil. 
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5.  8.  8 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ;   Miiller,  Eirusbtr,  vd.  I  |l 
405.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAECI'XUS  (Kaxico^oY,  Thuc:  where  the  dJ^r 
editions  have  Koucir^f),  a  river  of  Bnittiom,  in  the 
territory  of  Locri,  between  that  city  and  Rhe^un. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  103),  in  rekiii^: 
the  operations  of  Laches  with  an  Atheniaii  fleet  &x 
the  southern  eoaat  of  Italy  in  n.  c  426,  when  that 
commander  defeated  on  its  banks  a  body  of  Locma 
troops.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Pauaaniaa,  who  teiia 
us  tliat  it  was  the  boundary  between  the  territory 
of  Locri  and  Rhegium,  and  mentions  a  natural  p b^ 
nomenon  ownected  with  it,  which  is  refeiixad  by  aih-r 
writers  to  the  udghbouring  river  Halkx  : — that  lji* 
cicadae  (rirrtyts)  on  the  Lociian  side  were  nr.- 
deal,  and  chirped  or  sang  as  they  did  el£«where;  U: 
those  in  the  Rh^^ian  territory  were  mute.  (Psu<. 
vi.  6.  §  4.)  Both  Pausanias  and  Aelian  relate  iha: 
the  celebrated  Locrian  athlete  EutJiymns  disappra:v>l 
in  the  stream  of  the  Caednus,  in  a  manner  sup.p.'HAl 
to  be  supernatural.  (Pans.  L  c;  Ad.  V.  H.  viiL  18/i 
Local  antiquarians  suppose  the  small  stream  cnSec 
on  Zannoni's  map  the  F,  PUcopio,  which  flows  W 
AmendoUOf  and  enters  the  aegi  about  10  miles  W.u' 
Cape  SpartwentOj  to  bo  the  andent  Caecinos;  l-a*. 
there  is  no  authority  tm  this,  except  its  proxi:n:tT 
to  the  Halex,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  bees 
confounded.     (Romanelli,  vd.  L  p.  137.) 

The  Caednus  of  Pliny  (iu.  10.  s.  15),  whick 
he  phices  N.  of  Scyllacium,  is  a  false  reading  of 
the  early  edit(M9  for  Carcines  or  Caidnoa,  the 
fonn  found  in  the  MSS.  both  cS  Pliny  himself  and 
Mela  (ii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  the  riv«r  de^a?- 
nated  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  Caecinns  of  Thu- 
cydides. [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'CUBUS  AGER  (KaTfcov^or,  Strab.),  a  dis- 
trict of  Latium  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amvclw, 
and  included  apparently  in  the  territoiy  of  FonJu 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  nMrshr 
tract  between  Tarracina  and  Speluncae  {^iterlonguX 
which  extends  about  8  miles  along  the  coast,  ani 
6  miles  inland.  Contrary  to  aU  analogy,  these  kv 
and  marshy  grounds  produced  a  wine  of  the  m^^t 
excellent  quality,  the  praises  of  which  are  repeatedlr 
sung  by  Ho  ace,  who  ap;  ears  to  regard  it  as  ht^uir^ 
the  first  place  among  all  the  wines  of  his  d^ij;  a&i 
this  is  onfirmed  by  Pliny,  who  however  tells  us  th&s 
in  his  time  it  had  lost  its  andent  celebrity,  parilr 
from  the  neglect  of  the  cultivators,  partly  from  st>ii^ 
works  which  had  drained  the  marshes.  But  iUniol 
speaks  of  it  as  still  enjoying  some  reputation.  (Rtt. 
Carm,  i.  20.  9,  ii.  14,  25;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strak 
V.  p.  234;  Mart.  xii.  17.  6,  xiii.  115;  Colnm.  R.R. 
iiL  8.  §  5;  Dioscor.  v.  10,  11;  Athen.  L  p^  27.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  r6  KaUcotkov  as  if  it  were  a  plscr, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  never  was  a  town  d 
the  name.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CAE'LIA,  CAEXIUM,  or  CEXIA  (KcuAia  or 
KcXia).  1.  A  town  in  the  sooth  of  Apulia,  mtn- 
tioned  both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  of  whom  ibe 
former  pUuxs  it  between  Egnatia  and  Canusium,  <a 
the  direct  road  from  Brundusium  to  Rome;  the  Utla 
enumerates  it  among  the  inland  dtios  of  the  Peuce^ 
tian  Apulians.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  73  ) 
The  Tab.  Pent  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo,  and 
places  Celia  9  miles  from  Butuntum,  on  the  road  to 
Egiuitia;  a  distance  which  cdnddea  with  the  po- 
sition of  a  \illage  still  called  Ceglity  5  miles  S.  <i 
Bari.  Here  numerous  andent  remains,  tombs,  vases, 
&c  'have  been  discovered.  (Roouuidli,  toL  u.  {k 
177;  Mommaen,  UnUr  ItaL  JDialeHe^ pi 62.) 
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S.  Aai>tb«r  towa  of  tite  Bome  nun  eiisttd  in 
Calibiu,  about  37  miles  W,  nf  Bmndonam,  uul  2D 
miles  SE.  of  Tarentom:  this  also  etill  rsUks  tbe 
mnie  of  Ci^m,  uiil  ia  no*  a  codsideiabk  town  of 
lUiont  6,UO0  inhabiunts,  atualed  nn  a  hil)  about 
19  miles  &«n  tba  Adriatic.  Eitcnure  pontons  of 
its  ancieal  walla  still  noiain,  and  uavations  then 
have  bnmght  to  light  uumerma  vases,  ccina,  and 
inscripdons  in  Ibe  MaBapiao  dialect.  (Uommun, 
Lc;  T-ximii,  la  Bull  detl  l<ut  183*,  pp.  M,  5S.) 
It  is  evidently  tbis  Caelia  that  is  «iunwnit«d  bf 
Pliaj,  ti^ether  with  LapiB  and  Bmcdnaani,  among 
ths  dti«  of  Calabria  (iii.  1 1.  B.  16},  as  wcjl  ui  the 
"  Caclinus  ager  '  mentiuoed  by  Frraliniia  among  the 
"  oiviutes  prorlndae  Calabiiaa  **  (^Ub.  Coitm,  fb 
S6S),  though,  trtaa  the  confnnan  made  b;  both 
writers  in  regard  to  llie  fnmtien  o(  Apolia  and  Ca- 
labria, (bess  passages  might  have  bc«n  readilj  re- 
tured  to  the  Caelia  in  FeiKStia.  The  evidence  is. 
howeier,  cooclmi™  that  there  were  two  places  rf 
the  eama  name,  as  above  deeciibed.  Nonusmilif 
writora  are  not  agreed  ta  •fiieb  of  the  two  belocw 
the  ONDs  with  the  inscription  KAIAINflN,  of  which 
tliere  are  several  varieties.  These  have  been  gene- 
lallj  ascribed  to  the  Cakbrian  dty;  hut  Mommsen 
{t.  c-y  ia  of  opinion  that  Ihej  bel«ig  rather  to  the 
Caelia  near  Bari,  being  freqoeotlj  fonnd  in  that 
mighbonrbood.  (See  also  Millingen,  iVuin.  de  f/to- 
(ie,  p.  U9.)  Tba  attempt  to  ealabliib  a  distinctiui 
betmen  the  two  pUcce,  fbouded  en  the  orthognph; 
of  the  naina,  osd  lo  call  the  oie  Cneha  or  Caelinm, 
Uw  other  Celia,  ii  certiinlr  untenable.     [E.  H.  B.] 


CAEHA,  a  town  of  Sidly  mentioned  only 
Itinerajy  of  Antoninos,  which  writes  the  name  Cena, 
and  placa  it  on  tba  SW.  coait  of  the  island,  18  milea 
W.  id  Agiigentun.  (Itin.  Ant,  p.  88.)  Thongh 
the  name  ia  not  Grand  in  anj  earlier  antho-  - 
mumaUota  are  genenll;  agmd  to  assign  to 
cetna  with  the  inicription  KAINON,  coe  of  which 
la  r^tnaented  below.  These  coine,  which  are  found 
in  oonsidemble  nnmbera  in  Scilj,  wen  peviooalj 
ascribed  to  the  ishtnd  of  Cakhs,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  8.  a  14)  amcng  the  smaller  islands  be- 
tween Gidly  and  Africa,  and  generally  identiAed 
with  the  UitJe  islet  now  called  Cimi,  off  the  Gulf  of 
Ei|^  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  we  ha 
iBUon  to  suppose  that  this  bvnn  rock  eve 
oven  inhabited,  much  leu  that  it  contiunod  a  dty 
capatda  rf  stiikii^  ceina:  and  the  Gieek  legend  of 
.  tbsM  in  qoMtisi,  ai  well  aa  Ihcdr  worknunship. 
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lich  ia  cf  a  good  Gnek  style,  nnder  it  almcac 
rtain  that  thej  were  struck  in  Skily ;  thongh  ths 
istenc*  of  a  dty  of  the  name  of  Caena  in  that 
and  rests  la  very  slight  antboritj.  (Eckhel.  vol. 
f,  369  ;    Scetmi,  Lettsrs  Ntumitmaiicit,  ia).  L 

CAENAE  (KwrI,  Xen.  Atiab.  ii.  4.  %  38),  s 
town  of  some  importance  cm  the  weetem  ba^  of  the 
i;  scootdrng  to  Xenophoo,  34  paiwsngs  N.  of 
Ops,  and  south  of  the  river  Zabatna,  or  Zenwr  Zib. 
act  peaitioD  cannot  be  delemiined,  aa  be  dots 
lention  its  diituice  from  the  Zdt ;  but  it  haa 
conjectured  that  it  Is  repreeenled  by  a  place 
DOW  called  Smn.  (Uannert,  vol.  ii.  p.  944.)    [V.] 

CAENE'POLIS  or  CAENE  (Kaa^l  ir6>.ii,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §  72;  Geog.  Rav.  p.  104),  the  modem  Cieai 
waa  the  southemmoet  town  of  the  Fannpolile  nome 
in  the  Thebaid  of  Egypt.  It  stood  npim  the  pastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  2  geographical  miles  NW.  of 
Coptoa.  Herodotus  (ii.  91)  mentions  a  town  Nea- 
polis  (NAi  wJ^ii),  near  Chetnmis  in  Upper  EgypI, 
which  is  probaUy  the  same  with  Caoicpolia.  (Comp, 
Hannert.  ToL  i.  1,  p.  371.)  Panupolk,  which  was 
north  of  Chemmia,  it  one  periud  went  bj  the  niune 
of  Caene  or  Cacne-polis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CAENE'POLIS.  [Taehabum.] 
CAE'NICA  {Viaauch),  the  name  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  Tbraoe  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
It  waa  eitnalad  on  the  Euiine  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  9), 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  Caebt  or  Caekici,  who  dwelt  between 
the  Fanyeus  and  the  Eazme.  (Liv.  uiviiL  40) 
Stepli-  B.  ..  o.  KotfoJ.)  [L.  S.] 

CAENICENSES,  a  people  in  GallU  Narbonensis, 
an  "  oppidnm  Latinnm,"  aa  Pliny  (iii.  4)  c*lls  them ; 
FTobahly  on  the  river  Caeoos  of  Ftolemy,  whldi  he 
place*  between  the  eastern  month  of  the  Bhone  and 
Mas3ilia(lfar>ei&r).  There  are  no  means  of  fixing 
the  poeition  of  the  Caemu,  which  may  he  the  river  of 
Aix  that  Sows  into  the  Etang  de  Bern,  or  Bone  ef 
the  other  strtams  that  flow  mto  the  same  Itaig. 
Some  wonld  have  it  to  be  the  canal  and  iUaig  li 
Ltffognm.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  in 
Pliny  should  be  Caenienaa.  [G.  L.l 

CAENPHA  {,Ka„lyT, :  Elk.  Kvrl-nis,  Caeni- 
nenaia),  a  ytrj  ancient  dty  of  Latinm,  mentioned  in 
the  evlj  biatoiy  of  Rome.  Dionyaius  tells  na  (ii. 
35)  that  it  was  one  of  the  tCFwns  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Scnli,  and  wieiled  &om  them  by  the  Abo. 
riginea;  and  in  another  passage  (L  79)  incidentally 
allndea  to  it  as  eiiaUng  before  the  fbundaticn  ol 
Rome.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  6nt  of  the  nsigh- 
bonring  petty  cities  which  came  into  oidlisi«i  witli 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  having  taken  up  arms, 
together  with  Antemnae  and  Cmstumerium,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  the  women  at  the  Consnalia. 
The  Casniuensea  were  the  fint  to  meet  the  aims  of 
Bomnlns,  who  defeated  tham,  slew  thdr  king  Acron 
with  his  own  hand,  and  took  the  dty  by  assault. 
(Liv.  i.  10;  Dionys,  ii.  32,  33;  Flat,  Son  16.) 
After  thie  we  are  told  that  he  sent  a  colony  to  the 
conquered  dty,  bat  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bltanU  mignUad  to  Rome.  (Dionys.  ii.  35.)  It  ia 
cartun  that  from  thia  time  tht  name  disappeara 
from  history,  and  no  tracv  is  found  of  the  aubsa- 
quent  eiialence  of  Casuna,  though  its  memory  was 
peipetoatod  not  coity  by  the  tradition  of  the  victorj 
of  Romnias,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
consecrated  the  Ent  Spolia  Opima  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
Irina  (Propert.  iv.  10;  Ovid.  fort,  ii,  135),  bnl  by 
the  existence  of  certain  lehgious  rites  and  a  pemliiif 
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priestbood,  which  snbsisted  domi  to  a  late  period,  so 
that  we  find  the  **  Sacerdoiiam  Caeninense "  men- 
tioDed  in  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date.  (Orell.  Truer. 
2 1 80,  2 1 8 1 ,  and  others  there  cited.)  Plinj  ennme- 
xates  Caenina  among  the  celebrated  towns  (cJara 
cppida)^o(  Latium  which  had  in  his  time  com- 
pletely disappeared:  thus  confirming  the  testimony 
of  Dionjsiua  to  its  Latin  origin.  Diodonis  also 
reckons  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba,  supposed  to 
be  foonded  by  Latinns  Silvins.  (Diod.  Til.  ap. 
Eu$eb,  Arm.  p.  185.)  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
and  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  call  it  a  Sabine  town. 
(Pint.  I.e.;  Stej^  B.  «.9.)  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  fiict  one  of  the  towns  of  Latiom  bordering  on 
the  Sabines;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  its 
situation.  Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a  hill 
10  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called 
the  Magugliano,  and  2  miles  SE.  of  Monte  GentUt^ 
which  is  a  plausible  conjecture,  but  nothing  more. 
(Nibby^  Dintomi  di  Boma,  vol.  L  pp.  332—335; 
Abeken,  MiUd-ItaUen,  p.  79.)  [iL  H.  B.] 

CAENO  (Kwyfli,  Diod.  ▼.  76),  a  dty  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  the  l^end  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  by  Carmanor  at  Tarrha,  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  Ely- 
rus.  (Comp.  Pans.)  The  Cretan  goddess  Brito- 
martis  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carma,  grand- 
daughter of  Carmanor,  and  was  said  to  hare  been 
bom  at  Caeno.  (Diod.  2.  e.)  Mr.  Pashley  {Trao. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  270)  fixes  the  site  either  on  the  so-called 
refuge  of  the  Hellenes,  or  near  ffdghioi  NVMao9^ 
and  supposes  that  Mt  Carma,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxi.  14),  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 
(Comp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  392.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

CAENUS.     [Cabnicemsks.] 

CAENYS  (ji  Kcuvvs),  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Bruttium,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  near 
the  Scyllaean  rock,  and  the  extreme  point  of  Italy 
opposite  to  the  Pel<Mian  promontofj  in  Scily,  the 
Strait  of  Messana  lying  between  the  two.  (Strab. 
y\.  p.  257.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
point  thus  designated  is  that  now  called  the  Punta 
del  PesgOf  whidi  is  the  marked  angle  from  whence 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  southward,  and  is 
the  only  point  that  can  be  properly  called  a  head- 
land. (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1294  ;  D'Anville,  Anal 
Geogr.  de  ritaiie,  p.  259.)  Some  writers,  however, 
contend  that  the  Torre  del  CavaUo  must  be  the 
point  meant  by  Strabo,  because  it  is  that  most  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  headland  of  Peknias,  and 
where  the  strait  is  really  the  narrowest  (Holsten. 
Not  in  Cbw.  p.  301 ;  Boniandli,  vol.  L  p.  81 .)  This 
last  &ct  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  at  all  events 
might  be  easily  mistaken.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  strait  in  its  narrowest  part  at  a  little  more 
than  six  stadia:  while  Pliny  calls  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  promontories,  Caenys  in  Italy,  and 
Pelorus  in  Sicily,  12  stadia;  a  statement  which  ao- 
oords  with  that  of  Polybius.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plin.  iii. 
6.  s.  10;  PoL  i.  42.)  All  Uiese  statements  are  much 
below  the  truth;  the  real  distance,  as  measured 
trigonometrically  by  Capt  Smjrth,  is  not  less  than 
3,971  yards  from  the  Punia  del  Pean  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Gmmri  immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the 
Sicilian  coast.  (Smyth's  SieUg,  p.  108.)  Hence 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (vL  1),  who  esti- 
mates the  breadth  of  the  strait  at  its  narrowest 
point  at  20  stadia  (4,047  yards),  is  sorprisingly  ao- 
curate.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAEPIOl^IS  TUBRIS  or  MONUMENTUM 
(|Caiir«M«f  wifyoti  C^¥ma^  a  great  lighthouse, 
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built  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  on  the  8.  biM« 
of  the  river  Baetis  {Guadalquivir)  in  Hispani.i 
Baetica  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  MeU,  iii.  1,  where  son.c 
read  GeryomSy  and  identify  the  tower  with  the  Gf- 
rcnite  or  Geryonis  arx  of  Avienus,  Ora  Marit.  263, 
see  Wemsdoif,  ad  2oe.)  Most  commentaton  derive 
the  name  {rem  Servilins  Caepio,  the  oonqneror  of 
Lnsitania;  but  others,  ascribing  to  the  lighthouse  a 
Phoenician  wigin,  regard  the  name  as  a  corruption 
of  Cap  Eon^  L  e.  Rock  of  the  Sun.  (Ford,  Hand- 
book of  Spain,  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

CAERATUS  (Kaiparos  :  Karterd),  a  river  of 
Crete,  which  flows  past  Cnossus,  which  dty  was 
ODoe  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  476;  Eustath.  ad  Ditmge.  Perieg.  v.  498; 
Hesych.;  Virg.  CiriSj  113,  fluminaCaeratea;  comp. 
Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAERE  (Kar|t>c,PtoL;  Koipea,  Strab. ;  Kolpf^ra, 
Dionys. :  Eth,  Koupcrcu^f,  Caeretanus,  bat  the 
people  are  usually  caUed  Caerites),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Agylla  ('AtvAAa:  Eth.  'AtvXAoiot),  an 
ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Southern  Etmria, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Tjrr- 
rhenian  Sea,  on  a  small  stream  now  called  the  Vac- 
ctfia,  anciently  known  as  the  *'  Caeretanus  amuH." 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Caeritie  amntif,  Viiig.  Aen.  viii. 
59.)  Its  territory  bordered  on  that  of  Veii  on  the 
E.  and  of  Tarquinii  on  the  N. ;  the  city  itself  was 
about  27  miles  distant  from  Rome.  Its  site  is  Mill 
marked  by  the  village  of  CervetrL  All  ancirnt 
writers  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  this  city 
to  the  Pelasgians,  by  whom  it  was  named  Agylla, 
the  appeUation  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known 
to  the  Greeks  down  to  a  late  period.  Both  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  derive  these  Pelagians  from  The:tsa)y, 
according  to  a  view  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelas^'ic 
races,  very  generally  adopted  among  the  Greeks. 
The  same  authorities  assert  distind^y  that  it  was 
not  till  its  conquest  by  the  Tyrrhenians  (whom 
Strabo  calls  Lydians),  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Caere:  yrblch  was  derived,  according  to  the  legend 
related  by  Strabo  from  the  Greek  word  xc^P'i  ^^^ 
which  the  inhabitants  saluted  the  invaders.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  220;  DionvB.  i.  20.,  iiu  58;  Serv.  ad  Aen, 
viiL  597;  Plin.  ill  5.  s.  8.)  We  have  here  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
population  of  Etruria  was  composed  ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  fbondation 
of  the  fact,  that  Caere  was  originally  a  Pelssfric 
or  Tyrrhenian  dty,  and  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans  (called  as  usual  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrrkeniant)  from  the  north.  The 
existence  of  its  double  name  is  in  itself  a  strong 
confirmation  of  this  fiwt;  and  the  circumstance  that 
Agylla,  like  Spina  on  the  Adriatic,  bad  a  treasury 
of  its  own  at  Delphi,  is  an  additional  proof  of  iti 
Pelasgic  origin  (Strab.  L  c). 

The  period  at  which  Caere  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans  cannot  be  determined  with  sny  ip- 
proach  to  certainty.  Niebnhr  haa  inferred  fns»* 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  AgylhMns 
were  still  an  independent  Pelasgic  people,  and  had 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  at  tbe 
time  when  they  waged  war  with  the  Phocaeans  of 
AhUia,  about  b.  c.  535.  But  it  seems  diawalt  to 
reconcile  this  with  other  notices  of  Etruscan  history, 
or  refer  the  conquest  to  so  hite  a  period.  It  » 
probable  that  Agylla  retuned  much  of  its  ?^^P^ 
habits  and  connexions  long  after  that  event;  and 
the  use  of  the  Pelasgic  name  AgyUa  proves  nothinf:, 
as  it  coDtinued    to  be  exdoslTely  employed  vj 
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Grttk  aathon  down  to  a  very  late  period.  Roman 
anUiorities  throw  no  light  on  the  eai'Ijr  hutorj  of 
Caere,  though  it  appears  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Aaieas  aa  a  wedthj  and  powerfoJ  city,  sabject 
to  the  role  of  a  king  named  Meseentins,  a  cmel 
trimnt,  who  had  extended  his  power  over  many 
neighbooring  cities,  and  rendered  himself  formidable 
to  all  his  neighbours.  (lAr.  L  2;  Viig.  Aen,  yiii. 
480.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Agylla  is  fbond  in 
Herodotns,  who  relates  that  the  AgyUaeans  were 
among  the  Tyrrhenians  who  joined  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  an  expedition  against  the  Phocaean  colo- 
nists at  Alalia  in  Condca;  and  having  taken  many 
captives  vpon  that  oocasian,  they  pat  them  all  to 
death.  This  crime  was  visited  on  them  by  divine 
punishments,  until  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  on  the  sul^ject,  and  by  its  advice  paid 
funeral  honoors  to  their  victims,  with  public  games 
and  other  ceremonies.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Agylla  was  a 
maritime  power  of  some  consideration;  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having  enjoyed  a  great  repntation 
among  the  Greeks;  especially  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Agyllaeans  refrained  from  the  piratical 
habits  oomnun  to  most  of  the  other  Tyrrhenian 
cities.  (Strab.  L  c.)  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
serre  them  at  a  later  period  from  the  attacks  of 
Diouysios  of  Syracuse,  who,  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Tyrrbenia  under  pre- 
tence of  patting  down  piracy,  hinded  at  Pyrgi,  the 
seaport  of  Agylla,  and  plcmdered  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Lucina  there,  from  which  he  carried  off 
an  immense  booty,  besides  laying  waste  the  adjoin- 
bg  territory.     (Stnib.  v.  p.  226;  Dlod.  xv.  14.) 

Caere  pUys  a  much  leas  important  part  in  the 
histoiy  of  Rome  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
its  proximity  to  that  city,  and  the  concurrent  tes- 
timonies to  its  great  wealth  and  power.  From  the 
drcumstanoe  of  its  being  selected  by  the  Romans, 
when  thor  ci^  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  as  the  place 
of  refuge  to  which  they  sent  their  most  precious 
sacred  relics,  Kiebuhr  has  inferred  (voL  L  p.  385) 
that  there  must  have  been  an  ancient  bond  ^  close 
connexioD  6etween  the  two  cities;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  histoiy  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
soggest  that  Rome  was  itself  a  colony  of  Caere; 
an  idea  which  he  afterwards  justly  abandoned  as 
untenable.  Indeed,  the  few  notices  we  find  of  it 
prior  to  this  time,  are  {ke  from  indicating  any  pe- 
culiarly friendly  fiieling  between  the  two.  Accoid- 
iitg  to  Dionysius,  the  Caerites  were  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Romans  under  the  elder  Tarquin,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  battle  and  laid  waste  their 
territory;  and  agun,  after  his  death,  they  united 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Veicntines  and  Tar- 
quinians  agunst  Servius  Tnllins.  (Dionys.  iii.  58, 
iv.  27.)  Caere  was  also  the  first  place  which 
afforded  a  shelter  to  the  exiled  Tarquin  when  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  (Liv.  L  60.)  Ajid  Uvy  him- 
self^ after  recounting  the  service  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Romans  at  the  capture  of  the  d^,  records 
that  they  were  received,  in  conaequenee  ofUy  into 
relations  of  public  hospitality  (ut  hospitium  public^ 
fieret,  v.  50),  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  no  such 
rcUtions  previously  existed.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  oontinued  on  a  friendly  footing,  till  b.  c 
353,  when  sympathy  for  theTarquinians  induced  the 
Caerites  once  more  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome. 
They  were,  however,  easily  reduced  to  submission, 
and  obtained  a  peace  for  a  hundred  years.     Livy 
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repreeents  this  as  freely  granted,  in  consideration 
of  their  past  services;  but  Dion  Cassias  informs  us 
that  it  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  half  their 
territory.   (Liv.  vii.  20;    Dion  Cass.  fr.  33.  Bekk.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
they  recdved  the  Roman  franchise,  but  without  the 
right  of  sufirage.       This    peculiar  rektion  was 
known  in  later  times  as  the  Cnerite  franchUe^  so 
that  "  in  tabulas  Caeritum  referre,"  became  a  pro- 
verbial expresdon  for  disfnmchising  a  Roman  citizen 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  62;  and  Schol.  ad  loe.),  and  we 
are  expresdy  told  that  the  Caerites  were  the  JirU 
who  were  admitted  on  these  terms.    (GdL  xvi.  13. 
§  7.)    But  it  is  stiangely  represented  as  in  their 
case  a  privilege  granted  them  for  their  services  at 
the  tune  of  the  Gaulish  war  (Strab.  v.  p.  220 ;  Gell. 
L  c),  though  it  is  evident  that  the  relation  could 
never  have  been  an  advantageous  one,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  other  cases  rather  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment, than  bestowed  as  a  reward.     Hence  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  instead  of  bdng  conferred  on 
the  Caerites  as  a  privilege  immediately  after  the 
Gallic  War,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
disadvantageous  peace  imposed  on  them  in  b.c.353, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  support  to  the  Tarqtii- 
nians.     (See    on    this    subject,   Nicbuhr,    vol.  ii. 
p.  67,  vol  iii.  p  185;  Madvijr.  de  Colon,  p.  240; 
Mommsen,  Die  Jidmitche  Tribute  pp  160,  161; 
Dot  JUhnuche  3funtwe$en,  p.  246.)     It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Caerites  afterwards  obtained  the 
full  franchise;  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  I^aefccture  (Fest  s.v. 
jpraefeeiurae);  but  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
they  were  one  of  the  Etruscan  dties  which  were 
forward  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armament  of 
Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45),  and  it  may  hence  bo  in- 
ferred that  at  that  period  they  still  retained  their 
nominal  existence  as  a  separate  community.     Their 
rdations  to  Rome  had  probably  been  adjusted  at  the 
same  period  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  almost  wholly  without  in- 
formation.    During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
it  appears  to  have  fidlen  into  decay,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having,  in  his  time,  sunk  into  com- 
plete indgnificance,  preserving  only  the  vestiges  of 
its  former  greatness;  so  that  the  acljoining  watering 
place  of  the  Aquae  Caeretanae  actually  surpassed 
the  andent  city  in  population.     (Strab.  v.  p.  220.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  in  some  measure  re- 
vived under  the  Roman  empire.     Inscriptions  and 
other  monuments  attest  its  continued    existence 
during  that  period  as  a  flourishing  municipal  town, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Tn^an. 
(Gruter,  /user.  p.  214.  1,  226.  4,  236.  4,  239.  9; 
BtUL  dlntL  Arch,  1840,  pp  5—8;  Nibby,  J)m^ 
tami  di  RomOf  vol  L  p.  342 — 345.)     Its  territory 
was  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  which  Martial  praises 
as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Setia.     (Mart  xiii.  124; 
Colnm.  R,  R,  ill,  3.  1 3.)     In  the  fourth  centniy 
it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  still  retdned 
its  existence  under  its  ancient  name  through  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  another  site  about  3  miles  off,  to 
which  they  transferred  the  name  of  Caere  or  Cerif 
while  the  old  town  came  to  be  called  Caere  Vetut, 
or  Certfetrif  by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 
(Ifibby,  tc.  p.347.) 

The  modem  village  of  Cervetri  (a  very  poor 
place)  occupies  a  small  detached  eminence  just 
without  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls.    The  outline 
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of  tbs  indnit  dtj  a  cleu-lj  mtrked.  not  go  nmeb 
bj  tbc  nnuins  of  (be  wall*,  of  which  oolj  ■  few 
tngnterta  nn  Tuible,  aa  bj  the  natural  rbiracUr 
of  tho  j^ronniL  It  occnpwd  a  tabte-land,  nsing  In 
■teep  fIIHs  aboTs  the  pUin  of  ttae  Must,  except  at 
the  SE.  earner,  wfaera  it  was  nnited  bj  a  neck 
to  the  high  land  adjoining.  On  iti  H»th  aic 
flowed  the  C«ret(uius  amnis  (the  Vacdna),  and  on 

aids  of  which  risei  a  hill  callal  tba  Bandiiaaia, 
the  Naciopolu  of  the  indent  dtj.  The  ]it[er  ap- 
peare  to  lure  been  from  four  to  fire  miles  in  dn;uit, 
and  had  not  leia  Ihsn  eight  gat<s,  the  eitoation  of 
which  may  be  dietinctlj  trac«d  ;  hot  onlj  small 
pofticdia  and  fbnndatioiB  of  the  walla  are  Tiaibls; 
the;  wen  bnjit  of  irctangolar  blocks  of  tufa,  not 
of  DiaHire  dimcnsiona,  bat  numbling  thoee  of  Veii 
and  Tarqninii  in  Itrir  nie  and  amngemcDt. 

are  to  be  found  in  its  Kpatchres.  These  are,  in 
man;  cbhi,  mnk  in  tbc  level  surface  of  the  pound, 
and  surmounted  with  Inmuli;  in  otiiem.  tbej  are 
holiowed  oat  in  Uie  udca  of  the  low  cliffs  which 
bound  the  hill  of  the  SaadUaccia,  and  tk\n  the 
mvinei  m  each  aids  of  it.  Nona  of  them  have 
an;  archilectnnl  ta^es,  as  at  £iala  and  Cailr! 
iTAtiai  tbdr  docoralion  is  chieHjr  internal;  and 
their  arranRemenls  present  a  remarkabk  «na1(^ 
to  that  of  the  houses  of  the  Etmscana.  "  Manj 
of  them  had  a  lar^  central  chambei,  with  othera 
of  emaller  si^  opening  upan  it,  lighted  hj  windows 
in  the  wall  of  rock,  which  serred  as  the  partition. 
This  central  chamiwr  represented  the  aiT-ium  of 
Elmscan  bouaea,  and  the  chambere  around  it  the 
triclinia,  fbr  each  bad  a  bench  of  tkIc  round 
three  of  its  aides,  on  which  the  dead  had  lain, 
ivcliiihig  in  elGgj,  as  at  *  banquet.  The  ceiling! 
of  all  the  chamben  had  the  ni     '  '  '      ' 

hewn  in  the  rock."  (Dennii 
32.)  One  tomb,  called  fram  its  discoverer  the 
Regulini-Galasai  tomb,  is  entered  bj  ■  door  in  the 
form  of  a  mdel)'  pinnled  arch,  net  unUke  the  gate- 
way at  Ar[innm  (see  p.  322),  and  hke  that  fanned 
by  euccosive  coumea  of  stones  gradually  approach- 
ing till  Ihey  meet.  Some  of  the  tomha  alio  have 
theii  interior  walla  idomed  •rith  punlmga,  nsem- 
hiing  those  at  Taiqninii,  hot  grejUlj  inferior  to 
them  m  Tariety  and  uiteraal,  Uoat  of  these  an 
of  compantiTely  late  data,  —  certainly  not  prior 
to  the  Roman  domiiuon,  —  bnt  one  tomb  Is  said 
to  cootaiQ  paintingo  ot  a  very  archuc  character, 
probably  nion  ancient  than  any  at  Tarqolnii.  This 
is  the  more  interesting,  because  Flinj  apeaka  of 
very  ancient  paintinga,  believed  to  be  of  a  date  prior 
t»  the  (bnodalion  of  Rome,  as  eiialjng  in  hia  time 
■t  Caere.  (PIm.  hit.  3.  a.  6.)  Another  toiub, 
recently  diieovend  at  Cemiri,  is  cnrioos  finm  its 
liaTmg  been  the  sepulchre  of  a  fiimilj  bearing  the 
name  of  Tanjniulus,  Cba  Etmscan  form  of  which 
(TARcmiAs)  ie  repeated  many  times  in  diflerent 
iucriptima,  while  othera  present  it  in  the  Kixnaa 
form  and  characlon.  There  seema  every  reason 
to  believe  that  thia  lamilj,  if  not  aclially  that  of 
tba  regal  Tarqains  of  Boms,  was  at  least  closely 
oonnactod  with  them.  (Dennis,  I.e.  p,M— 44; 
BuO.  iliM.  AnA.  1847,  p.  56 — 61.) 

The  minor  objects  found  in  the  sepulchres  at 
Caere,  eapedally  those  diacorered  m  the  Begn- 
lini.Galassi  tomb  already  meutloned,  are  of  much 
interest,  and  ramarkabla  for  Che  very  ancient  cha- 
r«!t«r and  atylorf  tbdr  workmanship.     Thspainted 
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vaais  and  other  pottery  havs,  ia  the  mast  part,  a 
ainular  archaic  stamp,  very  few  of  the  bMuUful 
vases  of  the  Greek  style  so  abondant  at  Vnld  sad 
Tarquinii  having  been  foond  here.  Two  htlie 
vessels  of  black  earthenware,  in  themaelves  otlerly 
insignificant,  have  acquired  a  high  intfmt  from 
the  drcamstance  of  their  beating  inscriptioas  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  to  be  rdiea  of  the 
PeUsgian  language,  aa  diatiuguished  Ann  what 
is  more  properly  called  Etmacan.  (DeDUis,  Uc-  pp- 
34,55;  Lepiina,  in  the  JmaK  if/nri.  JroL  1836, 


pp.  IB6— 303;    Id. 

— 12,     For  a  fnDei  diicuei 


D  of  this  pcant,  s( 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Caere,  in  the  days  of  Hs 
pimer,  pomoistd  a  territory  cf  eatsidenbls  exlaot, 
bordering  on  (hose  of  Veii  and  Tarqoinii,  and  pro- 
bably extending  at  raia  time  nearly  to  the  mmlb 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  aeaport  was  Pntoi.  itself  a 
conaderable  city,  the  fenDdatian  of  which,  aa  well 
as  that  of  Aeylla,  ia  eipnasly  ascribed  to  the  ["e- 
la^!iana.  [I'rROi,]  Alsiuh  also,  of  which  wo 
lind  no  notice  in  the  early  histcay  of  Rome,  miut 
at  thia  period  have  been  a  dependency  of  Caere, 
Another  place  noticed  as  one  of  the  subject  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Caerr  ia  Abteha,  which  othen 
placed  in  the  Veientine  territory,  but  accoidintt  to 
Livy  erroneoasly  (Uv.  iv,  G 1 ).  The  grore  sacred 
to  Sylvanua,  noticed  by  Vir^l,  and  placid  by  hhn 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vaama  (the  "Caerilii 
amnis"),  is  supposed  to  hate  been  fTC  ef  the  wood 
which  clothed  the  Monte  Ahbatone,  co  the  S.  side 
of  the  river. 

Caere  waa  not  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Aurelia,  which  pHssed  nearvr  to  the  coast;  but  was 
probably  joined  to  it  by  a  aide  branch.     Another 
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led  fiom  thence  to  join  the  Via  Clodta  at  CareiaOi 
(GeU,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  12.) 

The  antiquities  of  Caere,  and  the  variooa  works 
of  art  diisoovered  there,  are  folly  described  bj 
Demus  (^Etrwria,  toL  ii.  pw  17 — 63).  See  also 
Canina  (^DeacridonB  di  Cere  antica,  Boma,  1838), 
and  Giifi  (^MonumenH  di  Cera  aniica,  Boma, 
1841).  The  annexed  plan  is  copied  from  that 
given  by  Dennis.  [£.  H.  B.] 

GAEBESI  or  GAEBABSI  (Cerosi,  Oros.  vi.  7, 
E[aTerkaiDp*8  note),  a  people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  IL  4)  with  the  Gondmai,  Eborones,  and  Pae- 
mani,  and  he  calls  them  Germans.  The  position  of 
the  Caeresi  can  only  be  coi^jectared*  There  is  a 
liver  Ckiere,  which  rises  in  lAixembourff,  and  flows 
into  the  Maae  between  Momon  and  Sedan;  and  it 
b  coDJectoxed  by  D'Anrille  that  this  river  may  in- 
dicate the  position  of  the  Caeresi.  The  Condmsi 
wen  in  ComdroBf  in  the  territoiy  of  Liiffe.  Walcke* 
nacT  places  the  Caeresi  in  the  CarolgaM,  thePa$r4<2s 
Caroe  of  the  middle  agra,  between  BttUatMej  Ker- 
pen,  and  Pruafem,  Kerpen  is  on  the  Erji,  which 
joins  the  JRJUne  on  the  left  bank,  below  Cologne, 
near  Neust.  He  adds,  ^*  they  are  thus  situated  near 
the  Coodrosi  and  the  Ebunmes,  as  the  text  of  Caesar 
requires;*'  an  argument  that  is  not  worth  much,  for 
Caesar  is  not  veiy  particular  about  his  order  of  enn- 
meimtioa  in  such  a  case  as  this.  The  exact  site  of 
these  people  must  remain  doub^l.  [G.  L.] 

CAESABAUGUSTA  (Kouropatryo^anra,  Strab. 

iu.  pp.  151,  161,  162  ;  Mela,  ii.  6  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 

4;   Itin.    Ant),    or    CAESABEA    AUGUSTA 

(Koio-d^cta  Avyovo-ra,  JPtol.  iL  6.  §  63;   Auson. 

£pi$L  zxnr.  84;  luBcr.  ap.  Golz.  Thetaur.  p.  238 : 

coins  generally  have    c.  A.,  gaes.  AUOuarrA,  or 

CAEfiAB.  AUGUSTA,  whence  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 

fened  that  the  common  shorter  form  has  arisen  from 

running  together  the  two  parts  of  the  last-mentioned 

abbreviation :  now  Zaragoza,  merely  a  corruption  of 

the  ancient  name;  in  EngUsh  works  often  Sara- 

gontCy,  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Hispania 

Tanaconeiuds,  stood  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  river 

Iberus  (^Ehro)^  in  tlie  country  of  the  Edetani  (Plin., 

Ptol.),  OQ  the  borders  of  Cdtiberia  (Strab.).     Its 

original  name  was  Salduba,  which  was  changed  in 

honour  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  after  the  Can- 

tabrian  War,  b.  c.  25.   (Plin.  L  c ;  Isid.  Orig.  xv. 

1).     It  was  a  colouia  tmmtmif,  and  the  seat  of  a 

cofUfentue  jvridieus,  including    152    communities 

(popidoe  cliL,  Plin.)    It  was  the  centre  of  nearly 

all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  Pyrenees  and  all 

ports  of  Spain.  {Itin.  AnL  pp.  392,  433,  438,  439, 

443,  444,  446,  448,  451,  452).     Its  coins,  which 

are  more  nnmerous  than  those  of  almost  any  otlicr 

Spanish  city,  range  from  Augustus  to  Caligula. 

(l-'lorez,  Eep.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  254;  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 

p.  186,  voL  ii.  p.  636,  vol.  iii.  p.  18;  Eckhcl,  vol.  i. 

pp.  36 — 39  ;  Sestini,  Med.  lap.  p.  1 14  ;  Basche, 

'.  v.y.    There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  its 

niaterials  having  been  entirely  used  up  by  the  Moors 

and  Spaniards.     (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 

680.) 

The  fizBt  Christian  poet,  Aurclius  Prudentius,  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Caesaraugusta  (a.  d. 
348);  but  s<Hne  assign  the  honour  to  Calagurris 
(CoAiAorra).  The  place  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  15^ 
houn  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  3-^5  hours 
W.  of  Alexandria  (Ptol.  viii.  4.  §  5).        [P.  S.] 

CAESABE'A,  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  is  one 
of  the  isUnds  off  the  north-west  coast  of  France,  the 
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name  of  which  ia  corrupted  into  Jeneg.  (D*An* 
rille,  Noiiee^  ^.)  [G.  L.] 

CAESABEIA  (Kaiira^ia:  Etk.  KaurapAs). 
1.  (JTaisaWyeA),  a  city  of  the  district  Cilicia  in  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Argaeus.  It 
was  originally  called  Maxaca,  afterwards  Eusebeia. 
(Steph.  s.  V.  Katerdptta,  quoting  Strab.  p.  537.)  The 
site  in  the  rolcanio  country  at  the  foot  of  Argaeus 
exposed  the  people  to  many  inconveniences.  It  was, 
however,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Tigianes,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  took 
the  town  (Strab.  p.  539 ;  Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  67),  and 
carried  off  the  people  with  other  Cappadocians  to  his 
new  town  Tigranocerta;  but  some  of  them  returned 
after  theBomans  took  Tigranocerta.  Strabohasastoiy 
that  the  people  of  Mazaca  used  the  code  of  Charondas 
and  kept  a  law-man  (trofi^s)  to  explain  tbe  law; 
his  functions  corresponded  to  those  of  a  Boraan  juris- 
eonsultus  (yo/uic^f).  The  Boman  emperor  Tiberius, 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  made  Cappadocia  a 
Boman  province,  and  changed  the  name  of  Mazaca  to 
Caesareia  (Eutrop.  viL  11 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Tt64pios). 
The  change  of  name  was  made  after  Stiabo  wrote 
his  description  of  Cappadocia.  The  first  writer  who 
mentions  Mazaca  under  the  name  of  Caesareia  is 
Pliny  (vL  3) :  the  name  Caesareia  also  occurs  in 
Ptolemy.  It  was  an  important  place  under  the  later 
empire.  In  the  roign  o[  Valerian  it  was  taken  by 
Sapor,  who  put  to  death  many  thousands  of  the  citi- 
zens; at  this  time  it  was  sud  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000  (Zooar.  xii.  p.  630).  Justinian  af. 
terwards  repaired  the  walls  of  Caesareia  (Prooop. 
Aed,  V.  4).  Caesareia  was  the  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padocia from  the  time  of  Tiberius;  and  in  the  later 
division  of  Cappadocia  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  BasiHus  the  Great,  who  became 
bishop  of  Caesareia^  A.  d.  370. 

There  are  many  ruins,  and  much  rubbish  of  an* 
cient  ccHistrnctions  about  Kauargeh.  No  coins 
with  the  e|ngraph  Mazaca  are  known,  but  there  are 
numerous  medals  with  the  epigraph  Eu<rc^cia,  and 
Kaio'opeta,  and  Kaur.  irpos  Apyat». 

Strabo,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  description  of 
the  position  of  Mazaca,  places  it  about  800  stadia  from 
the  Pontus,  which  must  mean  the  province  Pontus ; 
somewhat  less  than  twice  this  distance  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  six  days'  journey  fVom  the  Pylae 
Ciliciae.  He  mentions  a  river  Melas,  about  40  stadia 
from  the  city,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  manifestly  a  mistake  [Melab], 


COIN   OF  CAESABKIA  MAZACA. 

2.  Of  Bithynia.  Ptolemy  (v.  1)  gives  it  also  the 
name  Smyrdaleia,  or  Smyrdiane  in  the  Cod.  Pahtt.^ 
and  in  tbe  old  Latin  version.  Dion  Chrysostom  (Or. 
47.  p.  526,  Beiske)  mentions  a  small  place  of  this 
name  near  Prusa.  Stephanus  («.  v.  Ktuadpeui) 
does  not  mention  it,  though  he  adds  that  there  are 
other  places  of  this  name  besides  those  which  he 
mentions.     The  site  is  unknown. 

There  is  a  place  now  called  Ketri  or  Balitetri, 
that  is,  Old  Kesri,  on  the  Caicus,  near  the  great 
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road  from  Smyrna  to  ComlantinopU.  TTie  pbce 
was  probably  a  Caesarea,  bat  it  U  not  within  the 
limits  of  Bithynia.  (Lukb,  Am  Minor,  p.  271, 
and  map.) 

3.  Ad  AxAZARBmc.    [Axazabbua]     [G.L.] 

4.  A  maritime  citj  of  Palestine,  foonded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Gaesareia  in  hoDoor 
of  Caesar  Aognstos.  Its  site  was  formerlj  occu- 
pied bj  a  town  named  Tarns  Stratonia,  which, 
when  enlarged  and  adorned  with  while  marble  pa- 
laces and  other  building^t,  was  not  nnworthj  of  the 
aagnst  name  that  was  conferred  npon  it.  Chief 
among  its  wonders  was  the  harbour,  constrncted 
where  before  there  had  been  only  an  open  roadstead 
on  a  dangerous  coast.  It  was  in  size  eqoal  to  the 
renowned  Peiraeeus,  and  was  secured  against  the 
prf valcnt  south-west  winds  by  a  mole  or  breakwater 
of  moflsive  oon.4truction,  formed  <^  blocks  of  stone  of 
more  than  50  feet  in  length,  by  18  in  width,  and  9 
in  thickness,  sunk  in  water  20  fiithoms  deep.  It 
was  200  feet  in  length,  one  half  of  which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The  remainder 
was  a<iomed  with  towers  at  certain  intervals,  and 
laid  out  in  vaults  which  formed  hcstelries  for  the 
sailors,  in  front  of  which  was  a  terrace  walk  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  whole  harbour,  and  forming 
an  a;;reeable  promenade.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  was  on  the  north.  The  city  constructed 
of  polished  stone  encircled  the  harbour.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  an  agora,  a  praetorium,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  conspicuous  on  a  mound  In 
the  midst,  rose  a  temple  of  Caesar,  with  statues  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  imperial  dty.  A  rock-hewn 
theatre,  and  a  spacious  circus  on  the  south  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a  fine  sea  view,  completed  the 
adornment  of  this  pagan  monument  of  Ucrod*8  tem- 
porising character,  on  which  he  had  spent  twelve 
rears  of  zealous  and  uninterrupted  exertion,  and 
enormous  suias  of  money.  (Jo:>eph.  Ant,  xv.  10.  §  6, 
^.y.  i.21.  §§5— 7.) 

These  great  works,  but  especially  its  commodious 
harbour,  soon  raised  Coesorcia  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis  (**  caput  Palachtinae,"  Tacit.  HisLn.  79), 
and  it  is  so  xeco^niacd,  not  only  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  the  civil  history  of 
that  period.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Roman  praefects  and  to  the  titular  kings 
of  Judaea,  and  the  .chief  port  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Syrians,  although  there  was  now  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity found  there,  which  had  not  been  the  case  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  history  as  Strato's  Tower.  {Ant. 
XX.  7.  §§  7,  9.) 

Its  name  underwent  another  change,  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  happily  identifies  the  three  names  with  the 
one  site.  "  Stratonis  turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab 
Uerode  r^e  condita :  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia,  a 
Vcspasiano  Imperatore  doducta.**  But  it  still  re- 
tained its  ancient  name  and  title  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
records,  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  First  Pales- 
tine; and  was  conspicuaus  for  the  constancy  of  its 
martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  various  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  but  especially  in  the  last  (Euseb.  JI. 
E.  viii.  sub  fin.)  It  is  noted  also  as  the  see  of  the 
Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  his  valuable  literaiy  labours. 

it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  during 
tlic  occupation  of  the  Hdly  Land  by  the  Crusaders, 
as  one  stronghold  along  the  line  of  coast,  and  it 
shared  the  various  fortunes  of  the  combatants  with- 
out materially  affecting  tliem. 

This  once  famous  site,  principally  interesting  as 


the  plaee  where  **  tlie  door  of  &itJi  wn  &Bi  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,'*  is  still  mariced  by  extensive  ruins, 
situated  where  Joaepbns  wdoU  teach  ns  to  look  for 
them,  halfway  between  Dora  (Tamimra)  and  Joppa 
{Jaffa), — retaining,  in  an  Axabic  fatat,  the  Greek 
name  given  it  by  Herod.     The  line  of  wall  and  the 
dry  diteh  of  the  Cmsaden^  town  may  be  clearly 
traced  along  their  whole  extent;  but  the  ancient  dty 
was  more  extensive,  and  fiunt  tmoea  of  its  walls  may 
be  still  recovered  in  parts.     The  mins  have  served 
as  a  quarry  for  many  generatkna,  and  the  hooses 
and  f<«tifications  of  Jaffa,  Aere^  Sidom,  and  even  of 
Beirovtj  have  been  built  or  repaired  with  stones  from 
thisandentnte.  Enough,  however,  still  remains  to  at- 
test the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  to  witness 
its  former  magnificence,  especially  in  the  massive  frag- 
ments of  its  towers  and  the  sabrtroetioos  of  its  mole, 
over  which  may  now  bo  seen  the  prostrate  oiAnmns  of 
the  pillars,  which  once  fomaed  the  portico  of  its  ter- 
raced walk.  (See  Traiirs  Joaqtkm,  voL  L  p.  49,  &c) 
Conspicnons  in  the  midst  of  the  rains,  on  a  levelled 
platform,  are  the  substmctioos  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  CruMders,  which  doubtless  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Pagan  temple  described  by  Josephua.    [G.  W.] 
CAESAREIA  MAURETANLAE.     [Iol.] 
CAESAREIA  PHILIPPL     [Pakkas.] 
CAESAREIA,  DIO     [Seppboris.] 
CAESARODU'NUM     {Kaurap^Sowaw,     PtoL : 
Tours),  the  chief  town  of  the  Tnrones  or  Tuitni,  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,    Caesar 
mentions  the  Turooes,  but  names  no  tdwn.    It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  the  same  name, 
Caesarodunum,  occurs  in  the  Table;  but  it  is  called 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  pnmnces  of  Gallia  "  dvitas 
Turonorum,"  whence  the  modem  name  of  Toun. 
The  identity  of  Caesarodunum  and  Tourt  is  proved 
by  the  four  roods  to  this  pUce  from  Bourget,  PoUier*, 
Orleans,  and  Ariffers,     The  modem  town  is  on  the 
south  bonk  of  the  Loire,  and  the  ancient  town  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  same  site,  thoagh  this  opinion 
is  not  universally  rccdved.     There  are  no  Komsn 
remains  at  Tours,  except,  it  b  said,  some  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARO'MAGUS  (Kaorap<(/ia7of,Ptol. :  Bfou^ 
vais),  the  capital  of  the  Belgic  people,  the  Bellorad. 
Its  position  at  Beauvais  agrees  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table.  In  the 
Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  the  "  dvitas  Bellors- 
corum  "  belongs  to  Belgica  Secunda.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  name  was  Belvacus  or  Belvacum,  whence, 
by  an  ordinary  corruption  in  the  French  langusge, 
comes  Be€mvais,  As  to  its  Identity  with  Bratns- 
pantium,  see  that  article.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARCMAGUS,  in  Britain,  is,  in  the  fifth 
Itinerary,  the  first  station  from  London  (from  which 
it  is  distant  28  miles)  on  the  road  to  Lngnballiam 
(Carlisle),  viA  Colonia  {Colchester  or  Maldan). 
Writtle,  near  Chelmsford,  about  25  mfles  from  Lon- 
don, best  coincides  with  this  measurement.  In  the 
ninth  Itinerary,  the  same  Caesaromagus,  IS  miles 
from  Canonium,  is  16  from  Durolltum,  which  is 
itself  15  firom  London,--m  all  31.  This  indicates  s 
second  road.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subject 
are  made  under  Coix>2nA.  [R.  G.  LJ 

CAESE'NA  {Kaltrnva,  Strab.;  Kataaiya,  VtoL- 
Eth.  Caescnaa,  fitis :  Cesena),  a  considerable  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilis,  20 
miles  from  Ariminum,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
small  river  Sapis  {Satno),  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  P^'D- 
iii.  1.5.  8.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §46;  Itin.  Ant,  pp.  !«>» 
126.)    An  inddental  mention  of  its  name  in  Cicero 


CAESIA. 

(ad  Fam.  xtL  27)  is  tlie  oalj  notice  of  it  that  oc- 
eans in  history  ontil  a  Tery  late  period;  bat  after  the 
£ill  of  the  Western  Empire  it  is  fireqaentlj  men- 
tioned as  a  stronf;  fortress,  and  plaja  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  wan  of  the  Goths  with  the  genoals  of 
Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  (?.  L  I,  ii.  11,  19,  29,  iii.  6.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  flonriahtng  mn- 
nicipal  town  under  the  Boman  empire,  and  was  noted 
for  the  ezcellence  ni  its  wines,  which  were  among 
the  moat  highly  esteemed  that  wera  piodnced  in 
Northern  Italy;  a  reputation  which  they  still  retain 
at  the  present  day.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  It  is  distin- 
guijihed  in  the  Itui.  Ant.  (p.  286)  by  the  epithet 
**  Carra,"  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown.  The 
modem  city  ci  Ceaena  is  a  considerable  place,  with  a 
pupnlation  of  15,000  inhabitants.         [£.  H.  B.] 

CAE'SIA  SILVA,  one  of  the  great  foresU  of 
Gormany,  between  Vetera  and  the  ooontiy  of  the 
ILirai,  that  is,  the  heights  extending  between  the 
livena  Lippe  and  Ysad  as  far  as  Coerfdd.  (Tacit 
AmnaL  L  50.)  [L.  S.J 

CAETOBRIX  (KoiTrftfpi^,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §3),  CA- 
TOBRI'GA  (//m.  Ant.  p.  417),  CETOBBIGA 
(jGeog.  jRav.  Iv.  23),  a  city  of  Lositania,  belonging 
to  tlra  Turdetani,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  £me- 
rita,  12  M.  P.  £.  of  Equabona.  It  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  ruins  on  the  promontory  called  Troys, 
t^pnsite  to  Setubalj  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagos 
(Nonins,  c.  38  ;  Mentelle,  Geog,  Comp,  Partvg.  p. 
»7 ;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1.  p.  390).  [P.  S.] 

CArCUS  (K<£i«os),  a  river  of  Mvsia  (Herod.  vL 
28;  viL  42),  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod  {Theog. 
343),  who,  as  well  as  the  other  poets,  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimate  syllable: 

SazoBiimqne  aonans  Hypanis,  Ifysnsqne  Caicus. 

Virg.  Gwrg,  iv.  370. 

Strabo  (p.  616)  says  that  the  sources  of  the 
Caicus  are  in  a  plain,  which  plain  is  separated 
by  the  range  of  Temnus  finom  the  plain  of  Apia, 
and  that  tbe  plain  of  Apia  lies  above  the  plain  of 
Thebe  in  the  interior.  He  adds,  there  also  flows 
from  Temnus  a  river  Mysins,  which  joins  the 
C.iictts  below  its  source.  The  Gaicos  enters  the  sea 
30  stadia  from  Pitane,  and  south  of  the  Caicus  is 
Ebeo,  12  stadia  from  the  river:  Elaea  was  the  port 
of  Pe7^:;:amum,  which  was  on  the  Caicus,  120  stadia 
from  Elaea.  (Strab.  p.  615.)  At  the  source  of  the 
Caicus,  according  to  Stiabo,.  waa  a  place  called  Ger- 
githa.  The  course  of  this  river  is  not  well  known ; 
nor  is  it  ea^  to  assign  the  proper  names  to  the 
branches  hud  down  in  the  ordinary  maps.  The 
modem  name  of  the  Caicus  is  said  to  be  Ak-»u  or 
Bahir.  Leake  (^Aaia  Minora  p.  269)*  infers  fi\>m  the 
direction  of  L.  Scipio^s  march  (Liv.  xxxvii.  37)  from 
Troy  to  the  Hyrcanian  plain,  "  that  the  north-eastern 
brsneh  of  the  river  of  Bergma  (Pergamnm)  which 
flows  by  Meuduria  (Geigitba?)  and  BtUikesri  (Cae- 
sareia)  is  that  which  was  anciently  called  Caicus;" 
and  he  makes  the  Mysins  join  it  on  the  right  bank. 
He  adds  **  of  the  name  of  the  southern  branch 
(which  is  represented  in  our  maps)  I  have  not  found 
ai^  trace  in  extant  history.'*  The  Cdcus  as  it  seems 
is  formed  by  two  sti«ams  which  meet  between  30 
and  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  it  drains  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  country.  Cramer  (^Asia  Mmor, 
^1.  L  p.  135)  misinterprets  Strabo  when  he  says 
that  the  plains  watered  by  the  Caicue  were  at  a  very 
early  period  called  Teuthiania.  It  is  singular  that 
the  vaJley  of  the  Caicus  lioe  not  been  more  completely 
CMumned.  [G.  L.] 
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CAIETA  (KM^nr,  Caietanns:  (7a#to),  a  town  of 
lAtinm  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between 
Tarracina  and  Formiae,  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  port  It  was  situated  on  a  projecting  headland 
or  promontovy  which  advances  to  some  distance  into 
the  sea,  opposite  to  the  dty  of  Formiae,  and  forms 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  SiMUS  CAiKTAKU8,and  still  known  as  Uie 
(jolfo  di  Gaeta,  The  remarkable  headbuid  on  which 
it  stood,  with  the  subjacent  port,  could  not  fiul  to  be 
noticed  from  very  early  times;  iad  it  was  generally 
reported  that  Aeneas  had  touched  there  en  his  voyage 
to  Latium,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  iu 
being  the  buxial-place  of  his  nurse  Caieta.  (yirg. 
Aem.  vii.  1;  Ovid.  Met  xiv.  443;  Sut.  SUv,  i.  3. 
87 ;  Mart,  v.  1.  5,  x  30. 8 ;  Solm.  2.  §  13.)  Another 
and  perhaps  an  earlier  legend  connected  it  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Atgonauts,  and  asserted  the  name  t» 
have  been  originally  Ai^iir,  from  Aeetes,  the  father 
of  Medea.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1274 ;  Died.  iv.  56.) 
Strabo  derives  the  name  from  a  Laconian  word, 
KoxcTOY  or  Koiiirar,  signifying  a  hollow,  on  account 
of  the  caverns  which  abound^  in  the  neighbouring 
rocks  (v.  p.  233).  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  tlie 
name,  the  port  seems  to  have  been  frequented  from 
very  early  times,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  calls  it  **  portus 
celeberrimus  et  plenissimos  navium;"  from  which 
very  drcnmstance  it  was  one  of  those  that  had  been 
recently  attacked  and  plundered  by  tlie  Cilician 
pirates.  (/Vo /«y.  J/afM/.  12.)  Floras  also  (i.  16) 
Hpeaks  of  tlie  noble  ports  of  Caieta  and  Miiieuuni ; 
but  the  Umm  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  possessed  separate  municipal  privileges,  at  lea^t 
previous  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  added 
new  works  on  a  great  scale  to  its  port,  and  appears 
to  have  much  improved  the  town  itself.  (Capit. 
AnL  PiuSf  8;  the  inscription  cited  by  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  4,  p.  144,  in  confirmation  of  this,  is  of 
doubtfiil  authenticity.)  It  was  not  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Formiae  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th 
century  that  Gaita  rose  to  its  prei>eiit  dLttinction, 
and  became  under  the  Normans  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

The  beautiful  bay  between  Caieta  and  Formiae 
early  became  a  fiivourite  place  of  resort  with  the 
Bomans,  and  was  studded  with  numerous  villas. 
The  gr»ter  part  of  these  were  on  its  northern  shore, 
near  Formiae ;  but  the  whole  distance  from  thence  to 
Caieta  (about  4  miles)  was  gradually  occupied  in 
this  manner,  and  many  splendid  villas  arose  on  the 
headland  itself  and  the  adjoining  isthmus.  Among 
othere,  we  are  told  tliat  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lae- 
lius  were  in  the  habit  of  retijing  there,  and  amusing 
their  leisure  with  picking  up  shells  on  the  beach.. 
(Cic.  <fc  Or.  iu  6;  Val.  Max.  viU.  8.  1.)  Cicero 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as  the  port  nearest  to  For- 
miae;  it  was  here  that  he  had  a  ship  waiting  ready 
for  flight  during  the  civil  war  of  Caeear  and  Pompey 
D.  c.  49,  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  landed  imme^ 
diately  before  hu  death,  In  order  to  take  shelter  in 
his  Formian  villa.  Some  late  writera,  indeed,  say 
that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Caieta;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  arise  merely  from  a  confusion  between  that 
place  and  the  neighbouring  Formiae.  (Cic.  ad  AtU 
i.  3,  4,  viiL  3;  Pint.  Cic,  47 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19, 
and  Schweigh.  ad  loc. ;  XtA.  Max.  i.  4.  §  5 ;  Senec 
Suator.  6.)  At  a  later  period  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pins  had  a  villa  here,  where  also  the  younger 
Fau:>tina  spent  much  of  her  time.     (Cafnt.  AnL 
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Pfttt,  8,  If.AfU.  19.)  The  rnioB  of  thor  palace 
are  said  to  be  still  known  by  the  name  of  //  Fau$' 
tignano.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant  at  Gaeta 
the  remains  of  a  temple  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Serapis,  and  those  of  an  aqueduct.  But  the 
most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  renuuning 
there  is  the  sepulchre  of  L.  Munatius  Plancua,  a 
circular  .structure  much  resembling  the  tomb  of 
Caecilia  MetelU  near  Rome,  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  two  rockj  hills  that  constitute  the 
headland  of  Gaeta,  and  is  Tulgarlj  known  as  the 
Torre  d  Orlando.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  retains  ite  inscription  uninjured.  (Bomanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  425;  Hoare*s  CkusuxU  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp. 
1 25 — 1 27.)  The  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli  (590). 
From  extant  vestiges  it  appears  that  a  branch  of  the 
Appiau  Way  quitted  the  nudn  line  of  that  road  near 
Formiae,  and  led  from  thence  to  Cueta.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAINAS  (Kflui^s:  Cane)^  a  navigable  river 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  failing  into  the  Ganges 
from  the  south,  according  to  Arrian  (Jnd.  4)  and 
Pliny  (vL  17.  8.21),  though  it  really  fells  into  the 
Jumna.  [P.  S.] 

CALA'BRIA  (KaXaSpia)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  peninsnla  which  forms  the  SE. 
promontory,  or,  as  it  has  been  frequently  called,  the 
hul  of  Italy,  the  same  which  was  tenned  by  the 
Greeks  Messapia  or  Iaptgia.  The  use  of  these 
appellations  seems  indeed  to  have  been  sufficiently 
vague  and  fluctuating.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  name  of  lapygia,  —  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  one  first  known  among  the 
Greeks,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  only  one,— 
was  applied  by  them  not  only  to  the  peninsula  itself, 
but  to  the  whole  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lucania  to  the  promontory  of  Garganus,  thus 
including  the  greater  part  of  Apulia,  as  well  as  Cala- 
bria. (Scyl.  §  1 4,  p.  1 70 ;  Pol.  iii.  88.)  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  have  certainly  considen?d  Apulia  as  part  of 
lapygia  (iv.  99),  but  has  no  distinguishing  name 
for  the  peninsula  itself.  Neither  he  nor  Thucydides 
ever  use  Messapia  for  the  name  of  the  countiy,  but 
they  both  mention  the  Jfessapians,  as  a  tribe  or 
nation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  apply 
the  general  name  of  lapygians  (^Hiinryts  Mccrira- 
xioi.  Her.  viL  170;  Thuc.  vii.  33).  Polybins  and 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  use  Messapia  for  the  penin- 
sula only,  as  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  former  reckons  it  a  part  of  lapygia, 
while  the  latter,  who  employs  the  Roman  name  of 
Apulia  for  the  land  of  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
considers  lapygia  and  Messapia  as  synonymous. 
(Pol.  iii.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277,  282.)  Antiochus 
of  Syracuse  also,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (p.  279),  as 
well  as  the  pretended  oracle  introduced  by  him  in 
his  narrative,  speaks  of  lapygians  as  dwelling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  divided 
into  two  tribes ;  the  Sallbntuii,  who  occupied  the 
country  near  the  lapygian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
towards  Tarentum ;  and  the  Calabri,  who  appear 
to  have  been  certainly  identical  with  the  Messapians 
of  the  Greeks,  and  are  mentioned  by  that  name  on  the 
firet  occasion  in  which  they  appear  in  Roman  his- 
tory. (Fast.  Capit.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.)  They 
inhabited  the  northern  half  and  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Peucetians,  and 
were  evidently  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  tribes, 
on  which  account  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
gradually  adopted  by  the  Bomans  as  the  appellation 
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of  the  whole  district,  in  the  same  mamwr  as  that  of 
Messapia  was  by  the  Greeks.  This  usage  was  firmly 
established  before  the  days  of  Augustus.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  34,  xlii.  48 ;  Mela,  il  4 ;  Strab.  tL  p.  282 ; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.31. 5.) 

Calabria  as  thus  defined  wss  limited  on  the  west 
by  a  line  drawn  from  sea  to  sea,  beginning  on  the 
Gulf  of  Taxvntmn  a  little  to  the  W.  of  tiiat  dty, 
and  stretching  acmes  the  peninsula  to  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  between  Egnatia  and   Bmndosinm. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  277.)     It  thus  comprised  nearly  the 
same  extent  with  the  modem  province  called  Terra 
di  Otranio.    But  the  boundary,  not  being  defined 
by  any  natural  features,  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre- 
cision, and  probably  for  administrative  purposes 
varied  at  different  times.     Thua  we  find  FroDtimu 
indndmg  in    the  *<  Provinda  Calabriae "  sererd 
cities  of  the  Peucetians  which  would,  aooording  to 
the  above  line  of  demarcation,  bdoog  to  Apulia,  md 
appear,  in  fiu^,  to  have  been  commonly  so  reckoned. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  26 1 ;  and  see  Apuua,  p.  164.)    The 
same  remark  applies  to  Pliny's  list  of  the  ^  Gala- 
brorum  mediterranel "  (iiL  1 1.  a.  16),  and  it  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  Calabri  or  Messapisns  ori- 
ginally extended  further  to  the  W.  than  the  aibitruy 
limit  thus  fixed  by  geographers.     Strabo  appears  to 
have  considered  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
Bmndusium  and  Tarentum  aa  much  mora  strongly 
marked  by  nature  than  it  really  is ;  he  states  itt 
breadth  at  310  stadia,  which  is  less  than  the  true 
distance  between  the  two  eitietf  but  considerably 
more  than  the  actual  breadth,  if  measured  in  a  direct 
line  torn  sea  to  sea;  which  doea  not  exceed  25  G.  mSa 
or  250  stadia.     This  b,  however,  but  little  inferior 
to  the  average  breadth  of  the  pnmnce,  which  would 
indeed  be  more  properly  termed  a  great  pronHmtory 
than  a  peninsula  strictly  so  called.    The  whole 
space  comprised  between  tfaia  boondaiy  line  on  the 
W.  and  the  lapygian  promontory  is  veiy  unifonn  in 
its  physical  charocten.     It  contains  no  mountains, 
and  scarcely  any  hills  of  considerable  elevation;  the 
range  of  rugged  and  hilly  oonntiy  which  traTeryes 
the  southern  part  of  Apulia  only  occupying  a  small 
tract  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Calabria,  about  the 
modem  towns  of  Ostuni  and  Ceglie,    From  hence  to 
the  lapygian  Promontoiy  (the  Capo  di  Leuea)  there 
is  not  a  single  eminence  of  any  consequence,  the 
whole  space  being  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  un- 
dulating hills  of  veiy  small  elevation,  so  that  the 
town  of  Oria,  which  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
hdght  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  commands 
an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  sea  on  both  sides. 
(Swinburne,  Traveh,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211;  Craven, 
Tratfels,  p.  164.)     Hence  Virgil    has  justly  de- 
scribed the  approach  to  Italy  frixn  this  side  as  pre- 
senting "  a  low  coast  of  dusky  hlUs."    {Ob$cmvt 
eolles  humilemque  /taZiam,  Aen.  iii.  52S.)     The 
soil  is  almost  entirely  calcareous,  consisting  of  a  soft 
tortiaiy  limestone,  wludi  readily  absorbs  all  the 
moisture  that  falls,  so  that  not  a  single  rirer  and 
scarcely  even  a  rivulet  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
province.     Yet^  notwitstanding  its  aridity,  and  the 
burning  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  the  coonby 
is  one  of  great  fertility,  and  is  described  by  Sliabo 
as  having  been  once  very  populous  and  fioorishiog; 
though  much  decayed  in  his  day  from  its  fanner 
prosperity.     Its  soil  is  espeoally  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  olives,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem  times :  but  it  produced  also 
excellent  wines,  as  well  as  fruit  of  various  kinds  in 
great  abundance,  and  hooey  and  wool  of  the  float 
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qnaHtf.  Bat  tibe  ezoesuTe  heats  of  Bommer  rendered 
it  neoeamy  at  that  season  to  driTS  the  flocks  into 
the  moantwDs  and  npland  Tallies  of  Lncania.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  Sei ;  VaiT.  J2.  J2.  ii  2.  §  IS,  8.  §  1 1 ;  Cohim.Tii. 
2.  §3,zL3.  §15,xiL51.  §8;  Hor.  Com.  i  31. 5, 
ilL  16,83,£^L27,J^pti<.L7.U.)  ViigU  also 
notices  that  it  wm  infe^ed  bj  serpents  of  a  more 
ibrmidahle  ehaiaeter  than  wen  ioond  in  other  parts 
of  Italj.     (^Qtorg.  liL  435.) 

Another  sonroe  of  wealth  to  the  Calabrians  was 
their  ercellmit  breed  of  horses,  from  whence  the 
Tarentines  supplied  the  catalry  ibr  whkh  thej  were 
long  ceMrated.  Even  as  bte  as  the  third  centaiy 
B.  c  Polybins  tdls  ns  that  the  Apolians  and  Mes- 
sapians  together  ooold  bring  into  the  field  not  less 
than  16,000  cavalrj,  of  whkh  probably  the  greater 
port  was  famished  bj  the  latter  nation.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
At  the  present  day  the  Terra  di  Otrtmto  is  still 
one  of  the  most  iiBrtile  and  thioklj-peopled  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hapies. 

The  population  of  the  Calabrian  peninsala  oon- 
■isted,  ns  already  mentioned,  of  two  diflbrent  tribes 
or  naticxis;  the  Messapians  or  Cakbrians  proper,  and 
the  Sallentines.    Bat  there  seems  no  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  these  nboes  were  originally  cr  essentially 
distinct.    We  have  indeed  two  di£ferent  aoooants  of 
the  origin  of  the  Messapians :  the  one  representing 
them  as  a  cognate  people  with  the  Daonians  and 
Peaeetiana,  and  oonidacted  to  Italy  together  with 
them  by  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  lapyx,  I^iianias,  and 
Peooetios.  (Antonin.  Liberal.  81.)    The  other  made 
lapyx  a  son  of  Daedalos,  and  the  leader  of  a  Cretan 
colony  (Antioch.  ap.  Stnb.  tL  p.  279) :  which  is 
eridently  only  another  yersion  of  the  legend  pre- 
senred  by  Herodotos,  aooording  to  which  the  Cretans 
who  had  formed  the  aimy  of  Minos,  on  tb^  retnm 
from  Sicily,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
established  themselTes  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
ffDla,  where  they  foonded  the  eity  of  Hyria,  and 
assnmed  the  name  of  Messapians.    (Her.  Tii.  170.) 
The  Sallentines  are  ako  represented  as  Cretans,  asso- 
ciated with  Locrians  and  Ulyrians;  bat  their  emigra- 
tion is  jJaoed  ss  late  as  the  time  of  Idomeneos,  i^er 
the  Tnijan  War.    (Strab.  p.  281 ;  Vug.  Aen.  iii. 
400;  Yarro  op.  Prob.  ad  Virg.  Eel  ti.  81 ;  Festos 
$.  V.  Salentini,  p^  329.)    Withont  attaching  any  his- 
torical Talae  to  these  testimonies,  they  may  be  oon- 
Bidered  as  representing  the  fact  that  tiie  popolation 
of  thb  peninsala  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  belonged 
to  tbe  same  fmily  with  those  pre-Hellenic  races, 
who  are  commonly  comprised  nnder  the  name  of 
Pehtfgic     The  legend  recorded  by  Antiochns  (t  c.) 
which  connected  them  with  the  Botdaeans  of  Maoe- 
doma,  ap{>eai8  to  point  to  the  same  origin.     This 
oonclnsion  derives  a  great  oonfirmatian  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Hommsen  into  the  renmants  of 
the  hmgnage  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  which  have  completely  established  the 
&ct  that  the  dialect  of  the  llfessapians  or  lapygians 
bore  bat  a  TBiy  distant  analogy  to  those  of  the  Oacan 
or  Ansonian  races,  and  was  mnch  more  nearly  akin 
to  Greek,  to  wluch,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  borne 
nrach  the  same  relation  with  the  native  dialects  of 
Mboedonia  or  Crete.     The  Alexandrian  grammarian 
Seleoens  (who  floorished  aboat  100  b.  a)  appears 
to  have  ptescired  some  words  of  this  langnage,  and 
Strabo  (p.  282)  refers  to  the  Messapian  tongne  as 
one  still  spoken  in  his  time:  the  nomeroas  sepal- 
cfaral  inscriptkns  still  existing  may  be  referred  for 
the  most  part  to  the  kttar  ages  of  the  Boman  Be- 
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pnUic  (Mbmmsen,  Die  Unter-ftaUecken  IHalecte, 
pp.  48 — ^98.)  This  near  relationship  with  the  Hel- 
lenic races  will  explain  the  &cility  with  which  the 
Meesapians  appear  to  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
arts  of  the  Greek  settlers,  while  their  national  di- 
venity  was  skill  snch  as  to  lead  the  Greek  cokmista 
to  Ttgad  them  as  barbarians.  (See  Thuc  viL  83; 
Pans.  Fhoc  z.  10.  §  6.)  A  qnestkn  has,  however, 
been  raised  whether  the  Calabbi  were  originally  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsala,  and  Niebahr  inclines  to  regard  them  as 
mtmders  of  an  Oscsn  race  (vol.  L  p^  149;  Vortroffe 
«6er  Lander  u.  Vditer,  p.  499).  Bnt  the  lesearches 
above  alloded  to  seem  to  n^^ative  this  conjecture, 
and  establish  the  fiust  that  the  Calabrians  and  Mes- 
sapians were  the  same  tribe.  The  name  of  the 
Caha>ri  (KoAafpoO  m  fonnd  for  the  fiist  time  in 
Polybins  (x.  1) ;  bat  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Boman  Fasti,  in  reoardmg  thoir  sabjection,  employ 
the  Greek  name,  and  record  the  trinmph  of  the 
oonsnls  of  the  jtxt  487  "de  Sallentinis  ifetso- 
pmgue,**    (Fast.  Triamph.  ap.  Grater,  p.  297.) 

All  the  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
early  histocy  of  these  tribes  is  natarally  connected 
with  that  of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  especially  Tarentnm.  The  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  as  oononr  in  representing  the 
Messapians  or  lapygians  as  having  already  attamed 
to  a  certain  degree  of  cokare,  and  possessing  the 
dties  of  Hyria  and  Brnndosiam  at  the  period  when 
the  colony  of  Tarentnm  was  foonded,  aboat  708 
B.  o.  The  new  settlers  were  soon  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  natives,  which  are  said  to  have 
commenced  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Phahmthos. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tarentines  were  generally 
saccessfdl,  and  various  ofierings  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere  attested  their  repeated  victories  over  the 
lapygians,  Messapians,  and  Peucetiaas.  It  was 
daring  one  of  theise  wars  that  they  captured  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Caibina  with  drcumstanoes  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelty.  But  at  a  kter  period 
the  Messapians  had  their  revenge,  fi)r  in  b.  c.  478 
they  defeated  the  Tarentines  in  a  great  battle, 
with  such  slaughter  as  no  Greek  army  had  suf- 
fered down  to  that  day.  (Pans.  z.  10.  §  6, 13.  §  10; 
Clearch.  ap.Athen,  zii.  p.  522;  Her.  vii.  170;  Diod. 
xi.  52;  Strab.  vi.  p.  282.)  Notwithstanding  this 
defeat  the  Tarentines  graidoally  regained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  Peaeetiana  and  Daunians  are 
mentioned  as  joining  their  alliance  against  the 
Messapians :  but  the  latter  found  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  Lucanians,  and  it  was  to  oppose  their  com* 
bined  anns  that  the  Tarentines  successivdy  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  Archidamus  and 
Alexander  king  of  Epeims,  the  former  of  whom  foil 
in  battle  against  the  Messapians  near  the  town  of 
Manduria,  b.  c.  388.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281.)  But 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  districts  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania  thus  retained  their  warlike 
habits,  those  on  the  coast  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  refinements  of  their  Greek  neighboors,  and  had 
become  almost  as  luxurious  and  efienunate  in  their 
habits  as  the  Tarentmes  themselves.  (Athen.  xiL 
p.  528.)  Hence  we  find  them  offering  but  little 
resistance  to  the  Boman  arms;  and  though  the 
common  danger  from  that  power  united  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Lucanians  with  thdr  former  enemiea 
the  Tarentines,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  tho  defeat  of  that  monarch  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Tarentum,  a  single  campaign  sufficed  to 
complete  the  subjection  ^  the  lapygian  peninsuliL 
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(Flor.  i.  30;  Zoiuur.  yiu.  7,  p.  128 ;  Fast  Capit.  I  c) 
It  is  lemarkablo  that  throughout  this  period  the 
Sallentini  aloue  are  mentioned  bj  Bcmian  historians; 
tile  name  of  the  Calabri,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  province,  not  bdng  found  in 
history  until  after  the  Roman  conquest.  The  Sal- 
Icntini  are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  a  213,  but  were  again 
reduced  to  subjection.  (Liv.  xxr.  1,  zzTii.d6.) 

Calabria  was  included  by  Augustus  in  the  Second 
Region  of  Italy;   and  under  the  Roman   empire 
appears  to  have  been  generally  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  with  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Apulia,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lucania  was  with 
Bruttium,  though  we  sometimes  find  them  sepa- 
rated, and  it  is  clear  Uiat  Calabria  was  never  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Apulia.    (Plin.  ill.  11. 
B.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.260,  261;  Notit.  Dign.  iL 
pp.  64,  125;  OreU.  Inter.  1126,  1178, 2570,3764.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Emjnre  its  possession 
was  long  and  fisrcely  disputed  between  the  Greek 
emperon  and  the  Goths,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Saracens:  but  from  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of 
Greece  it  was  one  of  the  last  portions  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  main- 
tained a  footing;  nor  were  they  finally  expelled  till 
the  establishment  of  the  Norman  monarchy  in  the 
11th  centuiy.     It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must 
refer  the  singular  change  by  which  the  name  <^ 
Calabria  was  transferred  from  the  province  so  de- 
signated by  the  Romans  to  the  region  now  known 
by  that  name,  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Bruttium.    The  cause,  as  well  as 
the  exact  period  of  this  transfer,  is  uncertain;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Byzantines  extended  the 
name  of  Calabria  to  all  their  possessions  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  and  that  when  these  were  reduced  to  a 
small  part  of  the  S£.  peninsula  about  Hydruntum 
and  the  lapygian  promontory,  they  still  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  to  which, 
as  the  more  important  possession,  the  name  of  Cala- 
bria thus  came  to  be  more  particularly  attached. 
Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  8th  century  still  employs 
the  name  of  Calabria  in  the  Roman  sense;  but  the 
usage  of  Italian  writers  of  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies was  very  fluctuating,  and  we  find  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
in  the  lOUi  century,  applying  the  name  of  Calabria, 
sometimes  vaguely  to  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy, 
sometimes  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula  in  particnhu*. 
Alter  the  Konnan  conquest  the  name  of  Cahibria 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  established  in  its 
modem  sense  as  applied  only  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  the  ancient  Bruttium.    (P.  Diac. 
ffisL  Lang.  n.  22;  Const  Porphyr.  de  Provmc  ii. 
10,  11;  liutpr.  Cremon.  iv.  12;  Lupus  Protospat 
ad  ami.  901, 981 ;  and  other  chroniclen  inMuntori, 
Soripiorea  R&r.  ItaL  vol.  v.) 

The  whole  province  of  Calabria  does  not  contain 
a  single  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  termed 
a  river.  Pliny  mentions  on  the  N.  coast  a  river  of 
the  name  of  lapyx,  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly 
unknown;  another,  which  he  calls  Pactius,  was 
situated  (as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula,  where  the 
name  is  written  laatmaC)  between  Brundusium  and 
Baletium,  and  probably  answen  to  the  modem 
Canale  del  Cefalo^  which  is  a  mere  watercourse. 
On  the  S.  coast  the  two  little  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarentum,  called  the  Galaesus  and  the 
Taras,  though  mndi  more  celebiated,  are  scanely 
more  Gonsidorabls. 
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Strabo  tells  ns  (p.  881)  that  the  lapygian  penin- 
sula  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  contained  thirteen 
cities,  but  that  thne  were  in  his  time  all  decayed 
and  x^noed  to  small  towns,  except  Brundusium  aud 
Tarentum.  Besides  these  two  important  cities,  ve 
find  the  following  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolony, 
and  others,  of  which  the  sites  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  Beginning  from  Bruhdusicm,  and  pro- 
ceeding southwards  to  the  lapygian  PromoDtury, 

were  BAI^BTtlTM,  LUPIAS,  RUDIAE,  HlTDRUKTUM, 

Castrum    MorEBYAB,    Basta,   and   Vkretum. 
Close  to  the  promontory  there  stood  a  small  town 
called  Lbdga,  from  which  the  headland  itself  is 
now  called  Capo  di  Leuca  [Iafyoium  Pbox.]; 
from  thence  towards  Tarentum  we  find  either  on  or 
near  the  coast,  Uxehtum,  Albtium,  Calupous, 
Nerbtum,  and  Mabdubxa.     In  the  interior,  oo 
the  omfines  of  Apulia,  was  Cakua,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tarentum  to  Brundnsinm  stood  Htria  or 
Uria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Messapians.    South 
of  this,  and  still  in  the  interior,  were  SourruK, 
Sturnium,  and  Fbatusbtiuic.     Bauota  or  Ban- 
bota  (BoArra),  a  town  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
as  an  inland  city  of  the  Sallentini,  has  been  placed 
conjecturally  at  FarabiUL    Carbixa  (Atben.  iL  e.) 
is  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  the  nvodem  Caro- 
vigno.     Sallentia,  mentioned    only   by  Stephanos 
Byzantinus  («.  r.),  is  quite  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  toum  of  the  name. 
[Sallektini.]     Messapia  (Plin.)  is  supposed  by 
Italian  topographers  to  be  Meaagne^  between  Taroi- 
tum  and  Brundusium,  but  there  is  great  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  name.     The  two  towns  of 
Mesochoron  and  Scamnum,  placed  by  the  Tabula 
upon  the  same  line  of  road,  would  appear  from  the 
distances  given  to  correspond  with  iht  villages  dov 
called  GrottagUe  and  LaUano,     (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
ppw  115,  129.)     The  Portns  Sasini^  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  point  where  the  peninsula  was  the 
narrowest,   has   been  supposed   to   be   the  Porte 
Cetareo,  about  half  way  between  Taranio  and  Gal- 
lipoH  (Romanelli,  voL  iL  p.  51) ;  while  the  Portus 
Tarentinus,  plaoed  by  the  same  author  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydruntum,  has  been  identified 
with  a  Urge  salt^-ater  hJce  N.  of  OtratOo,  now 
called  Lmmei  the  Stotio  Miltopae  (Plin.  Ic.) 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
but  the  site  assigned  it  at  Torre  di  S.  CcUaido  is 
purely  conjectural.    (Id.  pp.  81, 106.) 

The  names  of  Sennm  and  Sarmadium,  found  id 
many  MSS.  and  editions  of  Pliny,  rest  on  veiy 
doubtful  aathority. 

The  only  islands  off  the  coast  of  Calabria  are  some 
mere  rocks  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  jxxt 
of  Brundusium,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  bem 
called  Barra  (Phn.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Feet  v.  Barium); 
and  two  rocky  islets,  scarcely  more  ooosideraWe,  oil 
the  port  of  Tarentum,  known  as  the  Chobbadbb. 
(Thue.vii.33.) 

The  only  ancient  lines  of  roads  in  Calabria  wens: 
one  that  led  from  Brundusium  to  the  SaUentine« 
lapygian  Promontory,  another  from  Tarentum  to 
the  same  point:  and  a  cnm  line  from  BrundnsiffiB 
direct  to  Tarentum.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a  continuation  of  the  Via  Trajana,  and  was  probaNJ 
constructed  by  that  emperor.  It  proceeded  fn^ 
Brundusium  through  Lupiae  to  Hydruntum,  »» 
thence  along  the  coast  by  Castra  Minenrae  to  tne 
Promontory,  thence  the  southern  line  led  by  Veretum, 
Uxentum,  Aietia,  Neretum  and  Maodnria  to  i*- 
rentuBL    The  distance  from  Bmndasiiini  to  !•- 
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nntaiii  by  the  cross  road  is  given  in  the  Itin.  Ant 
(p.  1 19)  at  44  M.  P. ;  the  TabaU  gives  three  inter- 
mediate stations:  Mesoehoro,  Urbias  and  Scamnom : 
all  three  of  which  ars  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

For  the  modem  geography  of  this  part  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  for  local  details  conceniing  the  ancient  re- 
mains still  risible  in  his  time,  see  the  work  of 
Antonio  dei  Ferrari  (comnH»]y  called,  from  the 
name  of  his  birthplace,  Galateo),  Be  Situ  Japyffiae 
(first  pnblished  at  Basle  in  1558,  and  reprinted  by 
Burmann  in  the  Themur.  ArUiqu.  Italiae,  vol.  ix. 
part  r.),  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  valoable  of 
its  class;  also  Bomanelli,  Topografia  del  Regno  di 
NapoU,  ToL  ii. ;  Swinbnme,  Travcli  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  vol.  L  p.  205,  folL;  Keppel  Craven,  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples,  pp.  120 
—190.  [E.H.  B.] 

CALACHE'NE  (Ka\axn*^y  Strab.  xi.  p.  629, 
xvi.  p.  735),  a  district  of  Assyria,  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  by  Ptolemy  Calacine  (KaAaieti^,  PtoL 
vi.  1.  §  2).     It  appears  from  Stnbo  (xvi.  p.  735)  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Ninas  (Nineveh),  and  it 
luu  therefore  been  supposed  by  Bochart  and  others 
to  have  deriTed  its  name  from  Galach,  one  of  the 
primeval  cities  attributed  to  Nimrod  or  his  lieutenant 
Ashur.    The  actual  situation  of  Calach  has  been 
much  ddMited;   the  latest  supposition  is  that  of 
Colonel  Sawlinaon,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  ruins  of  Nimrud.     Ptolemy  appears  to  con- 
sider it  adjacent  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
classes  it  with  Arrapachitis,  Adiabene,  and  Arbelitis. 
It  is  nut  impossible  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
anotiier  town  of  a  similar  name,  Chalach,  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  transported  by  the  King  of  As- 
syria (2  Kings,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11);  and  Bochart  has 
even  supposed  the  people  called  by  Pliny  Classitae 
ought  really  to  be  Caladiitae.  (Bawlinson,  CommenL 
on  Cuneiform  InKT.  Loud.  1850.)  [V.] 

CALACTE,  or  GALE  ACTE  (KoX(£icTa,  Ptol-: 
KaX^  'Akt^,  Died,  et  al.:  Eth.  KoXoirrtrof,  Calac- 
tinns :  Coronia),  a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
half  way  between  Tyndaris  and  Gephaloedium.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring 
eovoitrj;  the  whole  of  this  strip  of  coast  between  the 
Montes  Heraei  and  the  sea  bdng  called  by  the  Greek 
Ecttlera  from  an  early  period,  "  the  Fair  Shore  "  (^ 
KoA^  'Airr^).  Its  beauty  and  fertility  had  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Zanclaeans,  who  in 
consequence  invited  the  Samians  and  Milesians  (after 
the  capture  of  Bliletus  by  the  Persians,  B.a  494)  to 
establish  themselves  <m  this  part  of  the  Sicilian 
coast.  Events,  however,  turned  their  attention  else- 
where, and  they  ended  with  occupying  Zancle  itself. 
(Herod,  vi.  22,  23.)  At  a  later  peruMl  the  project 
was  resumed  by  the  Scilian  chief  Ducetius,  who, 
after  his  expulsion  from  Sicily  and  his  exile  at  Go- 
rinth,  returned  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  colonists 
fmrn  the  Peloponnese ;  and  having  obtuned  much 
support  from  the  ndghbouring  Siculi,  especially 
fnjm  Archonides,  dynast  of  Herbita,  founded  a  city 
on  the  coast,  which  appean  to  have  been  at  first 
cttlied,  like  the  r^on  itself.  Gale  Acte,  a  name  af- 
tc'rwards  contracted  into  Galacte.  (Diod.  xii.  8, 29.) 
The  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  into  a 
flourishing  town;  but  we  have  no  subsequent  ac- 
count of  its  fortunes.  Its  coins  testify  its  continued 
exL»tenoe  as  an  independent  dty  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Boman  dominion;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  Gicero*s  time  a  considerable  municipal  town. 
(Cic  m  Verr.  iiL  43,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  37.)  SiUus 
Italicus  speaka  of  it  as  aboundmg  in  fish,  "  littus 
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piscosa  Galacte  "  (xiv.  251);  and  its  name,  though 
omitted  by  Pliny,  is  found  m  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries;  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  its  position.  The  distances  given  in 
the  TabuUi,  however  (12  M.  P.  from  Alaesa,  and  30 
M.  P.  from  Gephaloedium),  coincide  with  the  site  of 
the  modem  village  of  Coronia,  on  the  shore  below 
which  Fazello  tcUs  us  that  ruins  and  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  dty  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  Gluverins, 
who  visited  the  locality,  speaks  with  admirati(Hi  of' 
the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  '*  littoris  excellens  amoenitas  et  pulchritude,** 
which  rendered  it  fully  worthy  of  its  ancient  name. 
(Cluver.  SiciL  p.  291 ;  Fazell.  l  p.  383;  Tab.  Peut. 
Itin.  Ant,  p.  92  ;  where  the  numbers,  however, 
are  certainly  corrupt)  The  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician Gaedlius,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, was  a  native  of  Galacte  (or,  as  Athenaeus 
writes  it,  Gale  Acte),  whence  he  derived  the  surname 
of  Galactinus.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)         [E.  H.  B.] 


COi:V  OF  CALiVCTE. 

GALAGUM,  seems  to  be  a  town  of  the  Meldi,  a 
Gallic  people  on  the  Matrona  (Ifame).  If  latinum 
is  MeauXf  Galagum  of  the  Table  may  be  ChaUlg, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Table  at  18  M.  P.  from  Fixtu- 
inum,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  latinum.    [G.L.1 

GALAGUBRIS  (Galagorris,  Galaguris,  Kak£- 
yovpis,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  KaXdeyvpov,  Appian.  B,  C. 
i.  112:  Eth.  Galagurritani :  Calahorra'),  a  city  of 
the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  stood  upon 
a  rocky  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ibems 
(Auson.  Epist  xxv.  57,  haeretu  scopulis  Cah- 
gorrisy  on  the  high  road  from  Gaesaniugusta  (Zo- 
ragozd)  to  Legio"^!.  Gemlna  (Leon),  49  M.  P.  above 
the  former  city  (Itin.  Ant  p.  393).  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Geltiberian  War  (b.  c.  186:  Liv. 
xxxix.  21);  but  it  obtained  a  horrible  celebrity  in 
the  war  with  Sertorius,  by  whom  it  was  success- 
fully defended  against  Pompcy.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  dtics  which  remained  futhful  to  Sertorius;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  people  of  Galagurris  resolved  to 
share  his  fate.  Besi^ed  by  Pomp^'s  legate  Afra- 
nius,  they  added  to  an  heroic  obstinacy  like  that  of 
Sa;;nntum,  Numantia,  and  Zaragoea,  a  feature  of 
horror  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history :  in 
the  extremity  of  famine,  the  citizens  slaughtered 
their  wives  and  children,  and,  after  satisfying  pre- 
sent hunger,  salted  the  remainder  of  the  fiesh  for 
future  UM  I  The  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
city  put  an  end  to  the  Sertorian  War  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xd.,  Epit.  xciii.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  112; 
Plor.  iii.  23;  Val.  Max.  vii.  6,  ext.  3;  Juv.  xv.  93; 
Gros.  V.  23). 

Under  the  empire,  Galagurris  was  a  munidpium 
with  the  civitas  Romana,  and  belonged  to  the  con- 
ventus  of  Gaesaraugusta  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4).  It  was 
sumamed  Nassica  in  contra-distinction  to  Gala- 
gurris FiBULARiA,  a  stipendiary  town  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Liv.  Fr.  xd.;  PKn.  I  c  calls  the 
peoples  respectively  Calagwritani  Nassici  and  Cailo- 
guritani  Fibularenses).  The  latter  place  seems  to, 
be  the  Galagurris  mentioned  by  Gaesar  as  forming 
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one  oommunity  with  Osica  {B.  C.u60:  Calagnri- 
tani,  qui  enuit  cum  Oscenaibiu  c<miribati),  and 
mnfit  Im  looked  for  near  Osca,  in  all  probabilitj  at 
Loarrt,  NW.  of  Httetca;  bat  aevend  writers  take 
Loarre  for  Gakgorris  Kasmca  and  Calahorra  for 
the  other.  (See  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1,  p.  447.) 

Whichever  waj  the  question  of  neme  be  decided, 
there  stUl  remains  some  doabt  whether  the  city  N. 
of  the  Ehro  {Loarre),  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  close  connection  with  Osca,  as  the  one 
80  renowned  in  the  Sertorian  War.  A  sinular  doubt 
affects  the  numerous  coins  which  bear  the  name  of 
jCalagurris;  but  the  best  numismatists  regard  them 
as  belonging  all  to  Calagurris  Nassica.  They  are 
all  of  the  reigns  of  Augustas  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
various  epigraphs  give  the  city  the  surnames,  some- 
times of  Nassica,  sometimes  of  Julia,  and  testify 
to  its  having  been  a  municipium.  (Florez,  Mtd.  de 
Etp.  vol.  i.  p.  255,  vol.  iii.  p.  22 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  Sappl.  vol.  L  p.  67 ;  Sestlni,  Mtd,  Isp.  p.  1 19 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp.  39 — 41 ;  Rasche,  «.  v.)  The  fa- 
vour it  enjoyed  imder  Augustus  is  shown  by  the  i»ci 
that  he  had  a  body-guard  of  its  people  (Suet  Octao. 
49). 

Calagurris  (jCalahorrt^  in  this  case,  without 
doubt)  is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian,  and,  according 
to  some,  di  the  first  Christian  poet,  Prudentius, 
whom  others  make  a  native  of  Cabsarauousta. 
(Auson.  de  Prof,  L  7;  Prudent.  Hymn,  iv.  31,  Pe- 
rwtepA.i.  117).  [P- S.] 

CALAGURRIS,  a  place  in  Aquitania,  on  the  road 
between  Lngdunum  Gonvenamm  and  Tolosa,  accord- 
ing to  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  is  marked  26  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum.  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Caeh'es, 
others  at  S.  Martorris^  both  of  them  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne^  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne,  The  distance  from  Lugdunum  {St.  Ber- 
trand  de  Comminget)  must  be  measured  along  the 
Garonne,  The  places  between  Calagurris  and  To- 
losa, namely  Aquae  Siccae  and  Vemosole,  seem  to 
oe  identified  by  their  names,  and  Calagurris  ought 
not  to  be  doubtful.  Caaere*  and  S.  Martorrie  are 
not  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  other  remains  are  said  to  have  been  found 
at  one  or  both.  [G.  L.] 

CALAMA  (ra  KoXofio,  Arrian,  Ind,  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  visited  by 
Nearchus  and  his  fleet.  The  modem  name  appears 
to  be  CkurmuL  In  an  old  Portuguese  map  the 
place  is  called  Rio  de  la  Kalameia,  which  seems,  as 
Vincent  has  suggested,  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  ancient  form  Kalama  and  the  more  modem 
Churmut,  (Vincent,  Vojfoge  of  Nearchuty  vol.  i. 
p.  239.)  [V.] 

CALAMA£  (Koxafuu),  a  village  of  Messenia 
Dear  Limnae,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
frontiers  of  Titconia,  is  represented  by  the  modem 
village  of  KaMmif  at  the  distance  of  Uiree-qnarters 
of  an  hour  NW.  of  KalanuUa:  the  ktter  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pharae,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Kal&mi,  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  3 ;  Pol.  v.  92 ;  Leake, 
Morta,  voL  L  p.  362,  Pehponaedaeoy  p.  183;  Bo- 
llaye,  RecKerdhei,  p.  105;  Ross,  Reiien  im  Pdo- 
ponne$j  p.  2.) 

CALAMI'NAE.  Pliny  (iL  95,  and  Harduin's 
Note)  mentions  among  floating  isUnds  some  called 
Calaminae  in  Lydia.  See  Groskurd's  Note  {Tran»L 
ofStrabo,  voL  ii.  p.  624).  [G.  L.] 

CALAMUS  (lU^afMs),  a  town  of  Phoenicia, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as  foUowing  Trieris. 


CALATUL 

Polybius  (v.  68)  speaks  of  it  being  burnt  down  bj 
Antiochus.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CALAMYDE,  a  city  of  Crete,  of  which  the  Coast- 
describer  {Geogr.  Graec.  Mm.  vol.  ii.  p.  496),  who 
alone  has  recorded  the  name  of  the  place,  says  thst 
it  was  to  the  W.  of  Lissns  and  30  stadia  from  Criu- 
Metopoo.  Mr.  Pashley  (TVav.  voL  iL  p.  124)  luu 
fixed  the  site  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  tL« 
vallies  Kontokjfn^hi  and  Kdrntanaa:  on  the  W.  and 
SW.  sides  of  the  ci^  the  walls  may  be  traced  fur 
300  or  400  paces;  on  the  E.  they  extend  aboat  100 
paces;  while  on  the  S.  the  ridge  narrows,  and  tiie 
wall,  adapting  itself  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
hill,  has  not  a  length  of  more  than  20  paces.  Thin 
wall  is  composed  of  polygonal  stones,  which  have  n<jt 
been  touched  by  the  ohiseL  [£.  B.  J.  I 

CALARNA.     [Abnab.] 

CALASARNA  (KaAiirapva),  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (vi.  p. 
254),  who  affords  no  clue  to  its  position.  It  lus 
been  placed  by  Italian  topogntphers  in  Brottiam 
(Romfuielli,  vol.  i.  p.  2 15);  but  Strabo,  who  mentioiu 
it  together  with  Gbumbntum  and  Vertinae  (tlie 
latter  of  which  is  equally  unknown),  assigns  them 
all  three  to  Lucania.  [£.  ii.  B.] 

CALATHA'NA,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessalioti-s  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.xxxiL  13.) 

CALA'THIUS  MONS.     fMEsaBiiiA.] 

CALA'TLA  (KoXoT^a:  Eth.  Calatinus),  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  on  the  confines  of  Sanmiom  and 
Campania,  which,  frmn  their  proximity,  hare  often 
been  confounded  with  one  another.    Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  to  which  of  the  two  some 
passages  of  ancient  writers  refer.      1.  A  city  of 
Samniom,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  the  site 
of  which  is  retained  by  the  modem  Comuso,  a  snull 
town  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  N.  of  that  river,  and 
10  miles  N£.  of  Capua.    This  is  certainly  the  tovo 
meant  by  Livy,  when  he  speaks  of  Hannibal  as  de- 
scending from  Sonmium  into  Campania  "  per  Aili- 
fanum  CoZcUuitim^^  et  Calenum  agrum"  (xxii.  13). 
and  again  in  another  passage  (xxiiL  14)  he  describes 
Marcellus  as  marching  from  Casilinum  to  Caiiitia, 
and  thence  crossing  the  Vultumus,  and  prxeedjng 
by  Saticula  and  Suessula  to  Nola.     Here  also  the 
Samnite  Calatio,  north  of  the  Vultumus,  mu»t  be 
the  one  intended.    At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
repeatedly  noticed  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Sanmites,  and  always  in  connection  with 
places  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Vnltamu*. 
Thus,  in  b.  a  305,  Calatia  and  Som  were  taken 
by  the  Utter  (Liv.  ix.  43);  seven  yean  before  we 
aiu  told  that  Atina  and  Calatia  were  takoo  b; 
the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  (Id.  ix.  28):  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Calatia,  wboe 
the  Roman  legions  were  encamped  pferioos  to  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks  (Id.  ix.  2),  was  a'>o 
the  Samnite  and  not  the  Campanian  city.  [Cai* 
DiUM.]     But  after  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find 
no  notice  in  history,  which  appears  to  refer  to  it,  ••" 
it  probably  declined,  like  most  of  the  Ssmnite  towns, 
after  the  time  of  SuIUl     Inscriptions,  however,  sti" 
preserved  at  Caiaao,  attest  its  existeooe  as  a  ooo* 
siderable  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Eroput: 
and  a  portion  of  the  ancient  walls,  of  a  veiy  ma8sj« 
style  of  construcUon,  is  sriU  visible.    (BoroandlN 
vol.  \l  p.  430— 434;  Mafiid,  Mut.  Veron.V:^r' 
Oiell.  Inter.  140.)     In  one  of  these  JMcnpli«« 
we  find  the  name  written  "  Mun.  CaUt:"  «ndU« 
same  form  occurs  oa  coins  which  have  the  legeK 
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S.  A  city  of  Campania,  ritnated  on  the  Appian 
Waj,  between  Capua  and  Beneventnm.  (Strab.  t. 
Pl  249,  ▼!.  p.  203.)  Strabo's  precise  testimony  on 
this  point  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Peat,  which 
places  it  ax  miles  from  Capua,  as  well  as  by  Appian 
{B.  C.  iii.  40),  who  speaks  of  Calatia  and  Casilinum 
as  two  towns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Capua. 
There  is,  therefine,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
Campanian  town  of  the  name,  quite  distinct  from 
that  N.  of  the  Vultumua,  and  tlus  is  confirmed  by 
the  ezistaice  of  ruins  at  a  place  still  called  is 
Gciaazty  about  half  way  between  Caserta  and  Mad- 
daloal  (Uolsten.  Not  ad  Cluoer.  p.  268;  Pelle- 
grini, Diseorsi  ddla  Campania,  voL  L  p.  372 ;  Bo- 
manelli,  toI.  iii.  p.  588.) 

The  following  historical  notices  evidently  relate  to 
this  city.     In  B.a  216,  the  Atellani  and  Calatini 
are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (Lit.  xxii.  61):  but  in  b.  c.  211, 
both  cities  were  again  reduced  to  submission,  and 
severely  punished  by  the  Romans  for  their  defection. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  inhalntants  of  Atella  were 
competed  to  remove  to  Calatia.  (Liv.  zxvi.  16,  34, 
xzviL  3.)     The  latter  appears,  again,  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  War,  and  was  punished 
for  this  by  Sulla,  who  incorporated  it  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Capua,  as  a  dependency  of  that  city.     But 
it  was  re8t<Hed  to  indepeiidence  by  Caesar,  and  a  colony 
of  veterans  established  there,  who  after  his  death  were 
among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Octavian. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  232;  Appan,  B.  C.  iii.  40;  Cic.  ad 
AU.  xn.  S;  Yell.  Pat  iL  61;  Zumpt,  ds  Colon. 
pp.  252, 296.^     Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  still 
fioorishing  in  his  time,  and  its  continued  municipal 
existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by 
Pliny  (Plin.  ilL  5.  s.  9;  Gruter.  Inscr,  p.  59.  6);  but 
it  must  have  subsequently  fallen  into  decay,  as  not- 
withstanding ita  position  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  name 
is  omitted  by  two  out  of  the  three  Itineraries.     It 
was  probably,  therefore,  at  this  time  a  mere  vfllage : 
the  period  of  its  final  extinction  is  unknown;  but  a 
chnix:h  of  8.  Maria  £ui  C(deUiam  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  records  as  Ute  as  the  12th  century. 
(Pellegrini,  Le.p,  874.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATUM.  fGALATUM.] 
GALAUREIA  {KaXaiptia:  JSth.  KaXavptlTris), 
a  small  island  in  the  Sanmic  gulf  opposite  Pogon, 
the  harbour  of  Troezen.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  of  PoseidoD,  which  was  considered  an  invio- 
lable asylum ;  and  this  god  is  said  to  have  received 
the  island  fhsn  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos.  The 
temple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  ancient  Am- 
phictyony,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
ftven  cities  of  Hermione,  Epidaurus,  A^ina,  Athens, 
Prasiae,  Nanplia,  and  Orchomenus  <^  Boeotia:  the 
pl^ce  (MP  Naoplia  was  subsequently  rejH'esented  by 
ArgQs,  and  that  of  Prasiae  by  Sparta.  (Strab.  viii. 
^374;  Pans.  ii.  33.  §  2.) 

It  was  in  this  temple  that  Demosthenes  took  re^ 
f'^  when  poraued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater, 
ud  it  ms  here  that  he  pat  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison.  The  inhabitants  of  Calanreia  erected  a 
•tatoe  to  the  great  orator  within  the  peribolus  of  the 
^coiple,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him.  (Strab. 
Poos.  U.  cc;  Pint  J>em»  29,  seq.;  Lucian,  Encom. 
J>m.  28,  seq.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  pp.  369,  373),  tJiat  Cahtureia 
^^**  30  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  strait  of  four  stadia.  Pausanias 
(f  c.)  mentions  a  second  island  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  named  Speluebia,  afterwards  Hibra,  oon- 
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taining  a  temple  of  Athena  Apatnria,  and  separated 
from  the  maiiUand  by  a  strait  so  narrow  and  shallow 
that  there  was  a  passage  over  it  on  foot  At  present 
there  is  only  one  island ;  but  as  this  island  consists 
of  two  hilly  peninsulas  united  by  a  narrow  sandbank, 
we  may  conclude  with  Leake  that  this  bank  is  of 
recent  formation,  and  that  the  present  island  com-> 
prebends  what  was  formerly  the  two  islands  of  Ca- 
laureia  and  Hiera.  It  is  now  called  PorOf  or  the 
ford,  because  the  narrow  strait  is  f(»dable,  as  it  was 
in  ancirat  times. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  were  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Chandler  in  1765,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.  He  found  here  a  snudl  Doric  temple, 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  heap  <^  ruins;  and  even 
most  of  them  have  since  been  carried  off  for  building 
purposes.  (Chandler,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  261 ;  Leake, 
Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  450,  seq.*,  Boss,  Wandtrungea  in 
GriechenUmd,  voL  ii.  p.  5,  seq.) 

CALBIS.     [InDUS.] 

CALCA'RIA,  a  place  in  southern  Gallia,  on  the 
road  from  MaraeUle  to  Fossae  Marianae  or  Foz-les- 
Martigues,  14  M.  P.  from  Massilia,  and  34  from 
Fossae  Marianae.  This  road  must  have  run  from 
Marseille  round  the  Etong  de  Berre,  and  the  dis- 
tances lead  us  to  place  Calcaria  at  the  ford  of  the 
Cadiere,  14  M.  P.  from  Marseille.  [G.  L.] 

CALCA'RIA,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  second 
Itinerary,  9  miles  from  Eburacum  {York).  The 
termination  -caster,  the  presence  of  Boman  remains, 
and  the  geological  condition  of  the  country,  all  point 
to  the  present  town  of  Tadcaster,  as  the  modem 
equivalent  So  does  the  distance.  Newton  Kyme, 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  has  by  some  writers  been 
preferred :  the  general  opinion,  however,  favours 
Tadcaster.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CALCUA.     [Nalcua.] 

CALE  or  CALEM  (^Porto  or  Oporto),  a  city  on 
the  S.  border  of  Gallaecia,  in  Spain,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Darius  (^Douro)  near  its  mouth ;  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara  Augusta,  35  M.  P. 
sonth  of  the  latter  place.  (Sallust.  ap.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  728,  reading  Gallaecia  for  Gallia; 
Itin.  ^nt.  p.  421 ;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxi.  5,  xiv.  70.) 
It  may  possibly  be  the  Caladunum  (KaXAliovyov) 
of  Ptolemy,  the  termination  denoting  its  situation  on 
a  hill  (ii.  6.  §  39).  Though  thus  barely  mentioned 
by  ancient  vnritexs,  its  position  roust  early  have 
made  it  a  considerable  port;  so  that  it  came  to  be 
called  Portus  Cole,  whence  the  name  of  Portugal 
has  beoi  derived.  The  modem  city  0-Porto  (i.  e. 
the  Port)  stands  a  little  £.  of  the  site  of  Cale,  which 
is  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the  market  town  of 
Gtttfo.  [P.  S.3 

CALE-ACTE  (Ka\h  *Akt^:  EA.  KaXaicrirn^, 
KakooKrirris,  KaXiurrcuor,  KaXodxTtos,  Steph.  B.: 
Aktd),  a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete,  whose  domain 
was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Phalasamian, 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Polyrrhenian  territory, 
A  district  called  Akti,  in  the  region  oiMesoghia,  has 
been  identified  with  it  (PasUey,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
57.)  This  place  has  been  by  some  conunentators 
on  the  New  Testament  confounded  with  the  Fair 
Havens  (KoAol  Aifi^cs),  to  which  St  Paal  came  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy  {Acts,  xxvii.  8),  and  which  is 
situated  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Hoeck,  Kreta,  voL 
i.  p.  440.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALEDO'NLA.  {Eih.  Caledonius),  the  nortliem 
part  of  Britannia.  The  name  is  varionsly  derived. 
In  the  present  Welsh,  eelydd  =  a  sheltered  place,  a 
retreat^  a  woody  shelter  (see  Owen's  Diet),  the 
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plumi  form  of  which  is  ceUddon,  Id  the  same 
language  called  ss  thistle  tialkg.  Name  for  name, 
the  former  of  these  words  gives  ns  the  preferable 
etyn'olosry  for  Caledonia.  Growth  for  growth,  that 
of  the  thutle  predominates  over  that  oi  timber.  As 
fkr  as  the  opinion  of  the  native  critics  goes,  the  former 
etjmologj  is  the  more  current 

Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  the  root  Caled 
(or  Caledon)  is  British.  It  maj  or  may  not  have 
been  native  as  well,  i.  e.  if  we  suppose  (a  doubtfiil 
point)  that  the  Caledonii  were  notably  different  from 
the  Britanni.  Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  30)  is  the  first 
author  in  whose  text  it  appears;  but,  as  it  appears 
in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  also,  and  as  Ptolemy's  sources 
were  in  certain  cases  earlier  than  thoae  of  Pliny,  or 
even  Caesar,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to 
have  been  a  name  one  whit  newer  than  that  of  any 
other  ancient  nation.  The  Dicalidones  of  Ammianus 
^larccllinuH  (xxvil.  8)  are  most  probably  the  same 
population  under  a  designation  augmented  by  a  de- 
rivational or  inflexional  prefix. 

The  import  of  the  term  is  not  less  doubtful  than 
its  etymology.  With  the  later  writere  it  is  wide; 
and  CcUechnia  is  the  term  expressive  of  one  of  the 
great  primary  divisions  <^  the  populations  of  the 
Britannic  islanders;  coinciding,  nearly,  with  the 
present  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  exposed  to  England 
and  Ireland.  But,  assuredly,  this  was  not  its  ori- 
ginal power.  Aristotle  knows  no  distinction  between 
southern  and  northern  Britain.  Ho  merely  knows 
the  one  between  Albion  (Great  Britain)  and  leme 
(Ireland).  Mela  differs  from  Aristotle  only  in 
writing  Britannia  instead  of  Albion.  The  Orcades 
and  the  Hemodoe  (^Hebridei)  he  knows;  but  he 
knows  no  Caledonia, 

Pliny,  as  aforesaid,  is  the  first  author  who  men- 
tions Caledonia;  Tacitus  {^Agr.  II)  the  one  who 
deals  with  it  most  fully.  The  authorities,  however, 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  one  wrote  as  the  biogra- 
pher of  Agricola;  the  other  evidently  bases  his  state- 
ments on  the  information  supplied  by  that  com* 
mander,  —  "  triginta  prope  jam  annls  notitiam  ejus 
Bomanis  armis  non  ultra  vicinitatem  silvac  Calo- 
doniae  propagantibus.**    (Plin.  I  c) 

Solinus  gives  us  the  following  mysterious  passage. 
He  speaks  of  the  Caledonictu  anguhu^  and  con- 
tinues —  "in  quo  recessn  Ulyxem  Caledomiae  ap» 
pulsum  manifcstat  arm  Graecis  litteris  scripta 
votum "  (c  22).  To  refer  this  to  a  mistaken  or 
inaccurate  application  of  the  well-known  passage  of 
Tacitus,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Ulysses  having  been 
carried  as  for  as  Germany,  of  his  having  founded 
Aidburgiumf  of  his  having  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour,  and  of  the  name  of  Laertes  bemg  inscribed 
thereon  {Gtrm.  3),  would  be  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  to  unloose  it ;  besides  which,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Caledonian  Ulysses  by  means  of  the 
German  would  only  be  the  illustration  of  ohacuntm 
per  obacwritu.  Again,  the  traditions  that  connect 
the  name  of  Ulysses  with  Lisbon  {Vlyuae  porui) 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Upon  the  whole,  the  state- 
ment of  Solinus  is  inexphcable;  though,  possibly, 
when  the  history  of  Fiction  has  received  more 
criticism  than  it  has  at  present,  some  small  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it  It  nwy  then  appear  that 
Ulysses  —  and  many  other  so-called  Hellenic  heroes 
like  him  —  are  only  Greek  in  the  way  that  Orlando 
or  Rinaldo  are  Italian,  i.  e.  referable  to  the  country 
whose  poems  have  most  immortalised  them.  A 
Phoenician,  Gallic,  Iberic,  or  even  a  German  Ulysses, 
whose  exploits  formed  the  basis  of  a  Greek  poemj  is, 
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in  the  mind  of  the  presoit  writer,  no  more  im- 
probable than  the  fact  of  a  Welsh  Arthur  celelnnted 
in  the  poems  of  France  and  Italy. 

In  continuing  our  notice  of  the  earlier  classiral 
texts,  Ptolemy  will  be  taken  before  Tacitus.  He 
presents  more  than  one  difficulty.  When  Ammianos 
Maroellinns  (xxvii.  8)  speaks  of  the  Picts  bein^ 
divided  into  two  Rentes,  the  Di-caUdonei  and  Vec- 
turiones,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  means  by 
the  former  terra  any  population  diflbvnt  from  that 
of  the  simple  Caledonian*.  His  whole  text  con- 
firms this  view.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  sepsrate 
the  Di-ctiMaaes  from  the  Oeeaniu  DencaUdonni* 
('Hjccoi^s  koKo^iuvos  AovificaAifS^ios)  of  Ptolemj 
(iL  3) ;  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine 
whether  the  ocean  gave  the  name  to  the  population  or 
the  population  to  the  ocean.  Now,  the  Deucaleduman 
ocean  is  on  the  touth^weaiem  aide  of  Scotland ;  at 
least,  it  u  more  west  than  east  The  Ghersonesus 
of  the  Novantae,  and  the  estoaiy  of  the  Clots  (tlie 
mull  of  Galloway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde)  are 
among  the  first  localities  noticed  in  the  Dmcripiion 
of  the  Northern  Side  of  the  Brikumie  hUad 
Albion,  above  which  Ilea  the  Ocean  oaUed  Dtu- 
caUdonian, 

Now  the  Caledonii  of  Ptolemy  are  to  a  certnin 
extent  the  same  as  the  ooastmen  of  the  Dcacali- 
donian  Ocean,  and,~to  a  certain  extent,  they  ara 
different  Their  area  begins  at  the  Lelanmonian 
Bay  and  reaches  to  the  Varar  Aeeluariff  and,  to  the 
north  of  these,  lies  the  Caledonian  Forest  (KaKii- 
i6vios  ^fibSf  Ptol.  L  c).  Dealing  witb  Loch  fyie 
and  the  Murrmf  Firth  as  the  equivalents  to  the 
Lelaninonian  Bag  and  the  Varar  Aestuar^j  the 
Caledonii  stretch  across  Scotland  from  Invenrr  to 
Inverness.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  these  aro 
only  one  out  of  the  many  of  the  North  B^itt^h 
popuUitions.  The  Cantae,  th«  Vaoomagi,  and  othen 
are  conterminous  with  th«m,  and,  to  all  ap> 
pearances,  bear  names  of  equal  value.  There  ii  no 
such  thing  in  Ptolemy  as  Caledonia  and  the  d»»i' 
aions  and  eub-divieions  of  Caledonia — then  is 
nothing  generiOf  so  to  say,  in  his  phrueokigy. 

The  Caledonia  of  Tacitus  is  brought  as  fiu-  south 
as  the  Grampians  at  least,  poisibly  as  fiu-  south  as 
the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Cale- 
donia, too,  of  Tacitus  is  more  or  less^aier»r,  at  h«st 
the  Horosti  seem  to  have  been  considered  to  be  a 
people  of  Caledonia  just  as  Kent  is  a  put  of 
Knghind. 

Putting  the  above  statements  Uigether,  looking  at 
the  same  -tinM  to  certain  other  cireumstances,  sacb 
as  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
nature  of  the  Ptolemaic  authorities,  we  may  pro- 
bably come  to  the  belief  that,  until  the  invasioa  of 
Agricola,  Caledonia  was  a  word  of  a  compantJTC  jr 
restricted  signification  —  that  it  denoted  a  v«w/ 
district  — that  it  extended  from  Loch  F}'ne  to 
the  Murray  Firth  — tliat  the  people  who  inhabitwl 
it  were  called  Cakdoniane  by  tlie  Britons,  ^ 
Di-cakdoniane  (Black  Caledonians?)  by  the  Hiber- 
nians—  that  Ptolemy  took  his  name  for  the  «»» 
from  an  Irish,  for  the  people  and  the  kmi  ^^  * 
British,  souroe —  that  the  western  extension  of  these 
proper  Ptolemaic  Ciledonians  came  sufficiently  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  rampart  of  Agrioo»  to 
become  known  to  that  commander — and  that  it  vv 
extended  by  him  to  all  the  popuktions  (east  as  weu 
as  west)  north  of  that  rampart,  so  beoomiAg  vxn 
and  more  general. 
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tbe  original  tnct  xtsdf,  the  qocstion  lies  open  to  % 
refinement  cm  one  or  two  of  the  details.  The  Silva 
Caledonia  of  Ptolemy  lies  north  of  the  Cafedfonti, 
i.  e.  north  of  Loch  Ness,  &c  Bat  thb  is  a  coantry 
in  the  heart  of  the  gnnss,  where  forests  can  scarcely 
h&ve  existed,  except  so  £ir  as  there  is  a  tract  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Inremess.  The  trae  forest  can  scarcely  have  lain 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  month  of  the  Clyde 
to  Stonehaven  —  this  being  the  southern  limit  of 
the  barren  and  treeless  gneiss.  Again  —  though 
this  is  a  mere  point  of  detail  —  Loch  Linhe  may  be 
a  better  eqniyalent  to  the  Sinus  Lelamnonius  than 
Loch  Fyne. 

Caledonia,  then,  was  in  its  general  sense  a 
political  term,  denoting  the  part  of  Albion  north  of 
Agricola^s  boundary.  Beyond  this,  the  Koman 
remains  are  next  to  none.  (See  Wilson's  Prehistoric 
AfmaU  qfScotkuuL) 

Uow  &r  does  the  following  passage  in  Tacitus 
{AffHc  11)  suggest  an  ethnological  signification  as 
well  ?  —  *'  Butilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artos  Germanicam  (nriginem  adseverant."  In 
the  firet  place,  the  German  origin  is  an  inference — 
a-jefacU  being  the  large  Urnbs  and  the  sandy  hair. 
The  interpretation  of  tiiis  passage  is  to  be  ctJlcctod 
fnjm  its  context  in  the  Agricola^  and  from  the  eth- 
nolijgical  principles  that  guided  Tacitus,  as  col- 
lected from  the  Germama.  The  chief  distinctive 
character  of  the  German  was  his  want  of  towns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  settled  habitations.  The 
one  separated  him  from  the  Gaul,  the  other  from 
the  Sarmatian.  Where  each  occurred  there  was, 
quoad  hoe,  a  German  characteristic.  Now  there 
were  fewer  towns  in  North  than  in  South  Britain. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  historian  towards 
Germany.  Then,  there  were  the  limbs  and  hair. 
lAThat  was  this  worth?  The  Britons  were  not 
email  men;  so  that  if  there  were  a  notable  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  Caledonians,  the  latter  must 
have  been  gigantic.  Their  military  prowess,  pro- 
bably, magnified  their  stature.  Nor  yet  were  the 
Britons  diaric  The  Silurians,  who  were  so,  are 
treated  as  exceptional.  Hence  their  stature  and 
oompJexioD  are  mere  questicMis  of  iMre  or  leu. 
The  combinaticMi  of  these  facts  should  guard  us 
against  too  hastily  denying  the  Keltic  origin  of  even 
the  most  Caledonian  of  the  Caledonians. 

Wh^her  they  were  Britons  or  Gaels,  is  noticed 
under  Picn,  Soon.     Probably  they  were  Britons. 

The  pre vtoQs  view  favours  the  derivation  from  Cale- 
don  zi:^  forest,  as  opposed  to  Called  »  Thistle  stalk. 

The  further  the  Romans  went  north  the  ruder 
they  found  the  manners.  £philinu8,  speaking 
after  Dion  Cassius,  thus  describes  the  chief  tribes: — 
**  Among  the  Britons,*'  (observe,  this  name  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  wall),  '*  the  two  greatest  tribes 
are  the  Caledonii  and  Meatae;  for  even  the  names 
of  the  others  may  be  said  to  be  merged  in  these. 
The  Meatae  dwell  close  to  the  wall  —  the  Cale- 
donians beyond  them  —  having  neither  walls,  nor 
cities,  nor  tilth,  but  living  by  pasturage,  by  the 
chase,  and  on  certain  berries;  for  of  their  fish  they 
nerer  taste.  They  live  in  tents,  naked  and  bare- 
footed, having  wives  in  common.  Their  state  is  demo- 
craticaL  They  fight  from  chariots:  their  arms  consist 
of  a  shield  and  a  short  spear  with  a  brazen  knob  at 
the  extremity;  they  use  daggers  also."  (Ixxvi.  12.) 

For  the  chief  populations  of  Caledonia,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  the  history  of  the 
ooantry,  see  Brttasnia.  [R.  G.  L.] 
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CALE'LA  (KoA^At}),  a  place  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius  (iii.  101),  who  tells  us 
that  Minucins  encamped  there,  when  Hannibal 
had  established  himself  at  Gerunium.  He  calls 
it  ftic/KC,  by  which  he  probably  means  a  "  castellum,'* 
or  small  fortified  town,  and  tells  us  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  Larinum ;  but  its  exact  position  cannot 
be  ascertained.  It  appears  from  his  narrative  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  than  16  stadia  frt>m 
Gerunium.  [E.  H.  B.l 

GALENTES  AQUAE.     [Aquab  CaudabT] 

CALENTUM  (prob.  Caealla  near  Alanis),  a 
town  of  Hlspania  Baetica,  famous  for  its  mannfsic- 
tnre  of  a  sort  of  tiles  light  enough  to  swim  on  water 
(Plin.  XXXV.  14.  s.  49;  Vitruv.  ii.  8;  comp.  Stnib. 
xiii.  p.  615;  Schndder,  ad  Eelog.  Phys.  p.  88; 
Caro,  Antig.  iii.  70).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  city 
of  the  Callenses  Emanid,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  1. 
B.  8).  [P.  S.] 

CALES  (Kdktis:  Eth,  KaXijySs,  Calenus:  Calvi), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania,  si- 
tnated  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  on  the 
road  from  Teanum  tc  Casilinnm.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
When  it  first  appears  in  history  it  is  called  an  Au- 
sonian  city  (Liv.  viii.  16):  and  was  not  included  in 
Campania  in  the  earlier  and  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term.  [Campania. J  Its  antiquity  is  attested 
by  Virgil,  who  associates  the  people  of  Cales  with 
their  neighbours  the  Aurunci  and  the  Sidicini.  (^Aen. 
vii.  728.)  Silius  Italicus  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Calais  the  son  of  Boreas,  (viii.  514.)  In  b.c.  332, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cales  are  first  mentioned  as  taking 
up  arms  against  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  but  with  httle  success; 
they  were  easily  defeated,  and  their  city  taken  and 
occupied  with  a  Roman  garrison.  The  conquest 
was,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  a  triumph,  and 
the  next  year  was  further  secured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  of  2,500  citizens  with  Latin  rights. 
(Liv.  viii.  16;  VelL  Pat  i.  14;  Fast.  Triumph.) 
From  this  time  Cales  became  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Roman  power  in  thb  part  of  Italy,  and  though 
its  territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  both  by  the 
Samnites,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Hannibal,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  city  itself. 
(Liv.  X.  20,  xxii.  18,*15,  xxiii.  31,  &c.)  It,  how- 
ever, suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  war 
that  in  b.  c  209  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  colonies 
which  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  further 
supplies  of  men  or  money  (Liv.  xxvii.  9),  and  was 
in  consequence  punished  at^a  later  period  by  the 
imposition  of  heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.) 
In  the  days  of  Cicero  it  was  evidently  a  flourishiiig 
and  populous  town,  and  fat  some  reason  or  other 
enjoyed  the  special  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great  orator.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31,  ad  Fam, 
ix.  13,  od  Att.  vii.  14,  &c.)  He  terms  it  a  Mmd- 
cipium,  and  it  retained  the  same  rank  under  tho 
Roman  Em|Hre  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9): 
its  continued  prosperity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who 
calls  it  a  considerable  city,  though  inferior  to 
Teanum  (v.  p.  237 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  68),  as  well  as  by 
mscriptions  and  existing  remains:  but  no  further 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  history.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  M.  Vinicius,  the  son-in-law  of  Germankus, 
and  patron  of  Velleiua  Paterculus.  (Tac.  I.  c.) 
Cales  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Via  Latina, 
which  led  from  Teanum  direct  to  CasiCnum,  and 
there  joined  the  Appian  Way :  it  was  rather  more 
than  five  miles  distant  from  Teanum,  and  above  seven 
from  Casilinum.    Its  pixisjperity  was  owing,  in  great 
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measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  im- 
mediately adjoined  the  celebrated  "  Falemus  ager," 
and  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  favoured  district  in 
the  excellence  of  its  wineSi  the  praises  of  which  are 
repeatedly  sang  by  Horacei  (Hor.  Ccurm.  L  30.  9, 
31.  9,  iv.  12.  14;  Jut.  L  69;  Sti^.  y.  p.  243; 
Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  So  fertile  a  district  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  dedre,  and  we  find  that  besides 
the  origin^  Roman  colony,  great  part  of  the  ter" 
ritory  of  Gales  was  repeatedly  portioned  out  to  fresh 
settlers :  first  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  afterwards 
under  Augustus.  (Lib.  Goloo.  p.  232.)  Gales  was 
also  noted  for  its  maau£M;tures  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  of  a  particular  kind  of  earthenware 
vessels,  called  from  their  origin  Galenae.  (Cato,  R.R. 
135 ;  Varr.  ap.  Nomum,  xv.  p.  545.) 

After  the  faU  of  the  Western  Empire,  Gales  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  ravages  of  snooessive  in- 
vaders, and  in  the  9th  century  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist:  but  was  renved  by  the  Normans. 

The  modem  dty  of  Caltn  retains  its  episcopal 
rank,  but  is  a  very  poor  and  decayed  place.  It, 
however,  preserves  many  vestiges  of  its  former  pros- 
perity, the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre, 
and  various  other  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  of 
reticulated  mas<»iiy,  and  consequently  belonging  to 
the  best  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  weU  as 
marble  capitals  and  other  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  course  of  the  Via  Latina,  with  its  ancient  pave- 
ment, may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  A  spring 
of  acidulous  water,  noticed  by  PHny,  as  existing  *'  in 
agro  Galeno"  (ii.  106)  is  still  found  near /VancoZm, 
a  village  about  four  miles  W.  of  Galvi.  (RcMnanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  437 ;  Hoare's  Clasiical  Toxtr^  vol.  i. 
pp.  246 — 248;  Graven's  Abruady  vol  i.  p.  27 — 30; 
Zona,  Memorie  deW  Antichisnma  ciUii  di  Ccdvij 
4to.,  Napoli,  1820.) 

The  coins  of  Gales  are  numerous,  both  in  silver 
and  copper:  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  all 
having  Latin  legends,  it  is  evident  they  all  belong  to 
the  Roman  colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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GALES  (Kd\ris,  KcUAiyr),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
120  stadia  east  of  Elaeus.  (.^urrian,  p.  14;  and  Marc, 
p.  70.)  This  seems  to  be  the  river  which  Thucydides 
(iv.  75)  calls  Galex  (KtCAi;^),  at  the  mouth  of  which 
Lamachus  lost  his  ships,  wldch  were  anchored  there, 
owing  to  a  sadden  rise  of  the  river,  Thucydides 
places  the  Galex  in  the  Heracleotis,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  position  of  the  Gales.  Lamachus 
and  his  troops  were  compelled  to  walk  along  the 
coast  to  Ghalcedon.  Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  a  river 
Alces  in  Bithynia,  which  it  has  been  conjectured, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Galex.  There  was  on  the 
river  Gales  ako  an  emporium  or  trading  place  called 
Gales.  [G.  L.] 

GALETI,  or  GALETES  (KaX^oi,  Strab.;  Ko- 
Acrroi,  Ptol.)  are  reckoned  by  Gaesar  (£.  (7.  ii.  4) 
among  the  Belgic  nations,  and  consequently  are 
north  of  the  &«M(B.(?.i.  1).  Ins.  a  57  it  was 
estimated  that  thejr  could  master  10,000  fighters. 
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They  an  enumerated  under  the  name  of  Galetes  in 
our  present  texts,  among  the  Armoric  or  maritinw 
states  of  Gallia  which  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Vercingetorix  when  he  was  besieged  by  Ga^ar 
in  Alesia  in  b.  a  52.  The  reading  *'  Cadetes " 
may  safely  be  rejected,  nor  are  there  any  good 
reasons  for  distinguishing  the  Belgic  Galeti  from 
the  Armoric  Galetes.  llie  Galeti  abo  joined  the 
BeUovaci  and  other  tribes  (b.  g.  51)  in  a  fresh 
attempt  to  resist  Gaesar.  (^B,  G.  viiL  7.)  Sbabo 
(pp.  189, 194)  places  the  Galeti  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Seme^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  he  ob- 
sen'es  that  one  of  the  nsaal  lines  of  passage  to 
Britain  was  from  this  country.  Ptolemy's  positioo 
for  the  Galeti  is  the  same,  and  he  informs  us  that 
Juliobona  {LiUebonne)  was  their  chief  town.  The 
position  thus  agrees  with  the  Pagfs  de  Ccatx,  the 
name  Caux  being  a  corruption  of  Gideti,  confbnnabie 
to  a  general  principle  in  the  French  language.  They 
were  in  the  modem  diocese  of  Rouen^  the  other  part 
of  which  was  oocafAed  by  their  neighbours  the  Velo- 
casses  or  Veliocasses,  who  are  aleo  mentioned  by 
Gaesar  (£.  G.  ii.  4).  In  the  geography  of  Plinj 
(iv.  17)  the  Galeti  are  included  in  the  division  of 
Gallia  Lugdunenais.  Harduin  remarks  that  in  this 
passage  of  Plmy  all  the  MSS.  have  "  Galletos." 
The  Galeti  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those 
peoples  who  cultivated  flax  largely.  [G.  L.] 

CALETRA,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  which 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  had  left  its  name  to  a  tract  of  territoiy  called 
after  it  the  ^  Galetranus  ager.**  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.) 
The  situation  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  Livv, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  colony  of  Saturnia 
(in  the  valley  of  the  AUtegna)  -was  established  **  in 
agro  Galetrano,"  bat  he  does  not  allude  to  the  city 
itself  (xxxix.  65).  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALINGAE,  a  considerable  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  dose  to  the  sea  (t.  e.  on  the  E.  coast)  with 
a  capital  Pabthaus  (Plin.  vi.  17,  18.  s.  21,  22> 
The  promontory  Gaumoov,  which  we  nuiy  assume 
to  heve  belonged  to  ^em,  waa  625  M.  P.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  upon  it  was  the  town  of 
DANDAauLA.  (PUn.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  This  praroootoiy 
and  city  are  usually  identified  with  those  of  CaUna- 
patnam^  about  half  way  between  the  riven  Mah&- 
wuddif  and  Godnxoery;  and  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
lingae  seems  to  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  the 
district  of  Croorv,  lying  along  the  coast  of  OriMU. 
between  the  two  rivers  just  named. 

Their  wide  diffusion,  and  their  dose  connecticn 
with  the  Gangaridae,  are  shown  by  the  ftots  that 
Pliny  calls  them  Gauhoab  Gamoabidbs  (18. «. 
22),  and  mentions  the  Modooalinqae  on  a  gmt 
island  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  Maococalikoab  oo 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  (17,  19.  s.  SI,  22). 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  them;  but  their  position 
seems  to  correspond  to  his  district  of  Maesolia,  i& 
which  he  places  the  inbmd  dty  of  CaUiga  (KoA- 
A^Ta),  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  lOO- 
dem  CooUoo,  above  Kuttack^  on  the  MahoMiddfi, 
and  to  the  Parthalis  of  Ptiny.  (Ptd.  vu.  1.  §  93.) 
There  are  other  tnuxs  of  the  name,  along  the  K. 
coast,  even  to  the  S.  .extremity  of  the  peninsda, 
where  Ptdemy  calls  the  promontoiy  opporite  to 
Cejfitm  KaXXjyut^  (vii.  1.  §  1 1 :  Gobt>    [P-  S-J 

GALINIPAXA  (prob.  Kanouffe),  a  city  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
expedition  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  stood  on  th« 
Ganges  considerably  above  its  confluence  with  tho 
Jomanes  (Jmma),  625  M.  P.  above,  aoocxdiog  ts 
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Oie  itioenuries  of  the  expedition^  in  which  howerer 
the  nnmbers  were  ovidentlj  confused.  (Plin.  vL  17. 
8.21.)  [P-S.] 

CALLAIGI.     [GAUiAsa.] 

CALLAS  (KoAAos),  a  smaller  river  od  the  north 
coast  of  Eoboea,  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Oreos. 
(Slrab.  X.  p.  445.) 

G ALLATE'BUS  (KaXXdrneos),  Xerxes,  on  his 
march  fromColossae  to  Sardes,  crossed  the  Maeander 
and  came  to  Callatebns,  a  dtj  of  Lydia,  where  men 
make  honejf  that  is  sngar,  oat  of  the  tamarisk  and 
wheat  (Herod.  viL  3 1 ).  Stephanas  («. «.  KoAAimeos') 
merelj  copies  Herodotns,  and  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KoAAoff^ioy,  probablj  his  own  indention.  The 
ta^TpMiA  grows  in  great  abnndanoe  in  the  YsUeyof  the 
Cogamns  near  Ameh  Ghieul  (Hamilton,  RetearcheSf 
^.  YoL  ii.  p.  374),  which  is  north  of  the  Biaeander 
and  on  the  road  to  Sardes.  It  corresponds  well 
enough  to  the  probable  position  of  Gallatebos,  bat 
there  is  no  evidence  to  identify  it.  [G.  L.] 

CALLA'TIS  (KoAAaru,  KiiAari;,  KaAAaT^a, 
or  KoAAorria),  a  large  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Enzine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Miletos  (Mela,  ii. 
2),  and  its  original  name  Acenretis.  (Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  author  of  the  E^pn,  Mag,  describes  it  as  a  co- 
loDj  of  Heraeleia,  which  may  mean  nothing  else  bnt 
that,  at  a  later  period,  fresh  colonists  were  sent  out 
finocn  Heracleia.  (Scyl.  Per^,  p.  29 ;  Strab.  yil.  p. 
319;  Scymn.  Frag.  15;  IXod.  zix.  73,  xz.  25; 
Anonym.  Per^  p.  12;  Stenb.  B.  t.v.;  Procop.  de 
Aedif.ir,\\\  PtoL  iii.  10.  §  8 ;  Amm.  Marc xxviL 
4.)  The  town  appears  to  have  been  flourishing  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  is  now  generally  identified  with 
the  town  of  CoUat  or  CoBdiL  [L.  S.] 

GALLENSES.     [Galemtum]. 

GALLEVA,  in  Britain,  distant  22  miles,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Itinerary,  from  Venta  Belgarum,  in  the 
Erection  of  the  Thames.  In  the  seventh  Iter  this 
town  is  specified  as  CaUeva  AttrdxUum,  In  the 
twetfth  it  is  simply  CaBeva.  How  iar  does  this 
Justify  OB  in  separating  the  two  towns  ?  It  simply 
indicates  the  likeShood  of  there  having  been  another 
Calleva  somewhere.  It  by  no  mesne  proves  that  the 
Galleva  of  the  twelfkh  Iter  was  such  a  second  one. 
Hence,  the  identity  or  difference  is  to  be  determined 
hy  the  special  evidence  of  the  case.  Now,  a  similar 
inconsistency — as  is  remarked  by  Horsley — occurs 
in  the  notioe  of  Isnrium.  In  one  Iter  it  is  Iturium 
Brigamiun,  in  another,  simply  Isurium,  Hence, 
the  assumption  of  a  second  Calleva,  mentioned  bg 
any  extant  author^  is  unnecessary.  Of  the  one  in 
question,  SHehetter  is  the  generally  leoognised  mo* 
dem  equivalent.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALLIARUS  (KaXXiapos :  Etk  KoAAiOfyctfs),  a 
town  in  eastern  Loeris  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  un- 
inhabited  in  Strabo's  time,  but  its  name  was  still 
attached  to  a  tract  of  ground  on  account  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  latter.  (Horn.  ILu,  531 ;  StnO).  ix.  p. 
426;  Steph.  B.  s,  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol. 
ii.  p.  180.) 

GALLrCHORUS,  a  river  of  Bithynia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  also  by  Seylax  (Peripl.  p. 
»4).  [G.  L.] 

GALLrGTJLA  MONS,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
the  northern  port  of  Gampania.  The  name  is  found 
only  in  Livy  (xxiL  15,  16),  from  whom  we  gather 
that  it  was  the  ridge  which  separates  the  great 
plain  on  the  K  of  the  Vultnmas,  known  as  the 
Falemus  Ager,  fix»n  the  upper  valley  of  that  river, 
about  Galatia  and  AUifae,  which  belonged  to  6am- 
pinm.    This  ridge  is,  in  &et,  the  same  of  which  the 
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continuation  S.  of  the  VuHamus  was  known  as  tha 
Mans  Ti&ta.  Haj^nibal  crossed  it  without  opposi- 
tion on  his  march  from  Samnium  into  Gampania 
(ii.c.217),  when  he  kid  waste  theFakroian  Plain; 
but  on  his  return  Fabius  oocnjned  the  passes  of 
Mt.  Galheula,  as  well  as  GasiUnum,  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Vultumns,  hoping  thus 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  Hannibal,  however,  deceived 
him  by  a  stratagem,  and  effected  the  passsge  of  the 
mountain  without  difficulty  {lb.  16>~18).  Poly- 
bins,  who  relates  the  same  operations  (iii.  91 — ^94), 
designates  this  mountain  range  by  the  name  of 
'Zpi€tatfhyf  for  which  it  has  bmn  proposed  to  read 
T/Mf  loy^r,  from  Trebia  or  Trebula,  a  small  town  in 
this  neighbourhood;  bnt  the  position  of  Trebula  ia 
not  well  ascertained,  and  the  **  Trebianus  Ager,** 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  another  passage  (xziii.  14),  is 
pkced  by  him  S.  of  the  VuHamus.  The  name 
given  by  Polybhis  is,  however,  in  all  probability, 
corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.l 

GALLIDROMUS.     [Oeta.] 

GALLI'ENA  (KaAAl»ra,  Arrian.  PeripL  M«r. 
Erythr.,  KoAAiarci,  Goemas  IndicopL  ii.  p.  337: 
KaUtannee,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  Bemhay),  a 
considerable  seaport  and  capital  of  a  principality  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India.   ,  [P.  S.] 

GALLIENSES.     [Galuum.] 

GAXLIFAE,  atown  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  25)  who  reUtes  tliat  the  consuls 
G.  Petdius  and  L.  Papirius  in  b.  g  323,  took  three 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  Gallifae,  Rufnum  and  Alli&e. 
Gluver  supposes  Gallifae  to  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Cart/e,  in  the  oountxy  of  the  Hirpini,  be^ 
tween  Frigento  and  Trevico:  bnt  ihis  position  seems 
much  too  distant :  and  it  is  more  probable  that  all 
the  three  towns  were  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. A  local  antiquarian  has  given  strong 
reasons  for  placing  Gallifae  on  the  site  of  Calvisij  a 
village  about  five  miles  E.  of  AUife,  at  the  foot  of 
the  If  onto  Maiete,  where  thoe  exist  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  town.  (Tratta,  AntickUii  AUtfane,  4to., 
Napoli,  1776;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  p^458;  Abeken, 
Mittel  Italien,  p.  98.>  [E.  H.  B.} 

GALLIGA    [GALnroAB]. 

GALLrGERIS  (KaWiytpis),  an  inhmd  city  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  riven  Benda  and  Psendostomus.  (Ptol. 
viL  1.  §  83.)  Some  identify  it  with  Galtiena. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt  i.  p.  146.)  [P.  S.] 

GALLIGIGUM  PROM.     [Gobt.} 

CALLINrCUS,  GALLmfGUM.     [Nicbpho- 

BIUM.] 

GALLIKU'SA(KaAA(voMraaKaX^  S^aos?),  a 
promontoiy  to  the  NW.  of  G3rprus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  14.  §  4)  places  to  the  W.  of  SoU.  D^AnviUe 
{Afem,  de  VAead.  des  Inter.  voU  xxxii.  p.  537), 
firom  one  Venetian  map,  gives  it  the  name  of  Elei^ 
and  from  another  Venetian  map,  Capo  de  Alesaat^ 
dreta.  (Engel,  Kyproi^  vol.  L  p.  74;  Mariti,  Viaggij 
voL  i.  199.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALLI'OPE  (KoAAi^vi?,  PoL  x.  31 ;  Appsan,  Syr, 
57;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  29),  a  town  fbnnded 
by  Seleucus  in  Parthia.  The  situation  is  unknown; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  of  many  towns 
built  by  Seleucus,  uid  named  by  him  after  other 
Greek  towns.  [V.] 

GALLITOLIS  (KaXA{iroAis>  1.  (0a//»>o/4  a 
maritime  city  of  Galabria,  situated  on  the  Tarentine 
Galf,  about  30  miles  from  the  lapygian  promontory, 
and  between  50  and  60  from  Tarentum.  (Pliny 
gires  the  former  distance  at  32  M.  P.,  and  the  l»ttei 
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at  75.)  Its  name  snffieientlj  attests  its  Greek 
origin,  which  is  farther  oonfinned  by  Mela  (iL  4), 
who  calls  it  "  Urbs  Gxaia,  CallipoUs;"  and  we  Icarn 
from  DionTBiQS  (Fr.  Mai.  zvii.  4)  that  it  was  foimded 
by  a  Lacedaemonian  named  Lencippus,  with  the 
oanseiit  and  atisistanoe  of  the  TareotineSy  who  had 
themselTes  prerioosly  had  a  smaU  settlement  Uiere. 
Pliny  tells  as  that  it  was  called  in  his  time  Ansa 
("  Callipolis  qnae  nunc  est  Anxa,"  iii  11.  s.  16), 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  nerer  lost  its  Greek  appel- 
lation, which  it  retuns  almost  unaltered  at  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  city  doubtless  occupied 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  GaUipoli,  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  only  by  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way. It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  in  ancient  times 
no  allusion  to  the  excellence  of  its  port,  to  which  it 
ewes  its  present  prosperity;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  considerable  trading  towns  in  this  part  oi  Italy, 
and  contains  abore  13,000  inhabitants.  (Galateo, 
J>e  Situ  lapygiaey  p^  39  ;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44 
—47 ;  Swinburne,  7Va«sb,  toL  i.  p.  368 ;  Gins- 
tiniani,  Diz.  Geogr. ».  v.). 

S.  A  city  on  ihe  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  a  colony  from  the  neighbouring  dty 
of  Kazos.  (Scymn.  Ch.  28^ ;  Strab.  tL  p.  272.)  It 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  eodst  at  an  esrly  period,  ss 
the  only  notice  of  it  found  in  history  is  iu  Herodotus 
(vii.  154),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been  besi^ed 
and  reduced  to  subjection  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  destroyed,  or 
its  inhabitants  removed,  Mther  by  that  ruler,  or 
his  successor  Gelon,  according  to  a  policy  familiar 
to  the  SicMian  despots,  as,  frosn  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  name  by  Thucydides  during  the 
operations  of  the  Athenians  on  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily, 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  then  no  longer  in  exist- 
enoei  Nor  is  the  name  afterwards  found  in  Dio- 
doms;  and  it  is  only  mendoned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  that  had  disappeared  before  his 
time.  (Stcab.  vi.  p.  372 ;  Stej^  B.  s.  9.)  Slius 
Italicns,  indeed,  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  still  existed  daring 
the  Second  Pimic  War  (xiv.  249);  but  his  accuracy 
on  this  point  may  well  be  questioned.  It  was  pro- 
bably ritnated  on  the  coast  between  Naxos  and 
Messana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLITOLIS  (KoXAfrnXit:  6(ai/i>o/»),  a  town 
in  the  Hirscian  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Lainpsacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v. ;  Ptol.  iiL  12.  §  4 ; 
Prooop.  de  Aed,  iv.  9 ;  liv.  xzzl.  16 ;  Plin.  iv. 
18.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPOLIS.     [Galuum.] 

CALLrRRHOE  (KoAXifi^X  "'^"'^  springs  on 
the  eastern  nde  of  tiie  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  during 
his  last  iUneea,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  The 
stream  flows  mto  the  Dead  Sea.  (Joseph,  ^lit  xvii. 
6.  §5.)  Pliny  (v.  16)  also  describes  it  as  *<  cahdus 
fonsmedicaesalnbritatis."  (Roland,  Pa&ief«.  pp.  308, 
803,  676,  679.)  The  place  was  visited  by  Captains 
Irby  and  A^mgles  in  1818,  and  is  thns  described  by 
those  intelligent  travellers:  "  Looking  down  into  the 
▼alley  of  C^lirrfaoe,  it  presents  some  grand  and  ro- 
mantio  fjeatures.  The  rocks  vaiy  between  red,  grey, 
■nd  black,  and  have  a  bold  and  imposing  appeannce. 
The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a  manner  choked, 
with  E  crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain's 
■ide^  and  in  eveiy  place  whence  the  springs  issneu  In 
qne  place  a  oooaUsnUe  stream  cf  hoi  water  is  seen) 
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precipitating  itself  from  a  high  and  perpendicular  shelf 
of  rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it  On  reaching 
the  bottom,  we  found  ourselves  at  what  may  be 
termed  a  hot  river,  so  copious  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its 
heat  so  little  abated;  this  continues  as  it  pasMS 
downwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  sup]^  of 
water  of  the  same  temperators. ...  We  pused  four 
abundant  springs,  all  within  the  distance  of  half-a- 
mile,  dischiurging  themselves  into  the  stream  at  right 
angles  with  its  course.  We  judged  the  distance  firam 
the  Dead  Sea  by  the  ravine  to  be  about  one  hour  and 
a  half.  Maclean  says  that  there  was  a  cognovniaal 
dty  at  Callirrhoe;  in  which  we  think,  from  the  very 
naturo  of  the  place,  he  must  be  wrong,  since  there  is 
not  space  or  footing  for  a  town  in  the  valley,  so  far 
as  we  saw  it  That  Herod  must  have  had  some 
lodging  when  he  virited  these  springs,  is  true,  and 
there  are  sufficient  remains  to  prove  that  some  sort 
of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  whole  surftce 
of  the  shdf,  when  the  springs  are,  is  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  broken  pottery ;  and,  what  is  niost 
surprising,  within  very  few  minutes,  without  any 
particular  search,  four  ancient  copper  medals  were 
found;  all  wera  too  much  defiu^ed  to  be  distinguish- 
able, but  they  appeared  to  be  Roman."  (TVweb,  pp. 
467—469.)  Its  coone  to  the  Dead  Sea  was  ex- 
plored in  1848  by  the  American  expedition,  and  de- 
scribed by  Lieut  Lynch.  **  The  stream,  13  feet  wide 
and  10  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a  aoutheriy  directioo, 
with  great  velodty  into  the  sea.  Temperature  of 
the  air  7(fi,  of  the  sea  78^,  of  the  stream  94°,  one 
mile  up  the  chasm  95^.  It  was  a  little  snlphnreons 
to  the  taste."  It  issues  from  a  chasm  122  fiset  wide 
(the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  vary  firam  80  to 
150  feet  in  height),  and  runs  through  a  small  delta 
about  2  furlongs  to  the  sea.  (Lynch*s  JExpediticn^ 
p.  371.)  [G.W.1 

CALLIRRHOE  FONS.    [Atbenab,  p^  392.J 

CALLISTRATLA.  (^Ka\Xiarpteria),  a  town  In 
Ana,  on 'the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  20  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Carambts  (Marcian.  Ptr^  p.  73) :  it  was  also 
called  Marsilla,  according  to  the  anonymoos  author 
of  the  Periplus.  As  Carambis  ia  well  kxM>wn,  Callis- 
tiatia  may  also  be  determined.  [G.  L.] 

CALLITHEHA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  di»- 
trict  Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.    (Liv.  xxxiL  13.) 

CAXLIUM  or  CALLI'POLIS  (lUAAior,  Paw. 
X.  22.  §  6 ;  KoXA/roXif ,  PoL  ap,  Sleph.  B.  t,  v. 
K6pai;  Liv.  xxx.  31 :  £ih.  KoXXiei^),  the  chief  (own 
of  the  CalUenses  (o2  KaXXnjSy  Thuc  m.  96),  w 
situated  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Aetolia,  on  om 
of  the  heights  of  Mt  Oeta,  and  on  the  road  tm  tm 
valley  of  the  Spercheus  to  Aetolia.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  the  Gauls  marched  into  Aetolia  in  B.&  279, 
when  they  surprised  and  destroyed  Gallium,  and  oan- 
mitted  the  most  horrible  atrodtiee  on  the  inhabitants. 
(Pans.x.23.)  CaUium  also  lay  on  the  road  firooiPyi* 
(the  summit  of  Oeta,  where  Hercules  was  ^VP^^^^ 
have  burnt  himself)  to  Naupactus,  and  it  wss  divided 
by  Mt  Corax  from  lower  Aetdia.  (Liv.  xxx.  31.) 

CALO,  a  sUtion  in  the  north  of  Gallia,  wbicb  a 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  betwe«» 
Vetera  {Xanten)  and  Gelduba  (GeUbAy »  D'Anviiw 
calls  it,  Ge2&  or  /hllep).  The  distances  fix  vxb 
place  tolerably  well,  and  the  passage  over  the  ■^'^ 
called  the  Ketmelbach,  the  same  apparently  that 
D'Anville  names  the  Kehet,  KenneU,  or  Kendtit 
seems  to  represent  Cala  [G.  I^J 

CALOn  (KdXmpy,  1.  A  river  of  Saroniall^  <« 
of  the  most  ooniridenihte  cf  the  tribotariei  d  v0 
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Voltaniiis,  still  called  the  CalorOw  It  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  seme  loftj  gronp  of 
moontains  in  which  the  Aufidofl  and  the  Silarus 
have  their  sooroee :  from  thence  it  flows  first  N.  and 
then  W^  passes  nnder  the  walls  of  Beneventum,  and 
joins  the  Vultorans  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Teksia.  In 
this  course  it  fsceiTes  two  tribntazy  streams  :  the 
Sahatns  or  SabbtttOf  which  j^ins  it  noder  the  walls 
of  BoieventDm,  and  the  Tamams  or  Tcunaro^  about 
5  miles  higher  np  its  oonrse.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  abont  three  miles  from  Beneventnm, 
that  the  Carthaginian  genersl  Hanno  was  defeated 
by  T.  SemproDxns  Graochns  in  b.  a  214;  and  some 
anthon,  also,  represented  it  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Gracchos  himself  two  yean  later : 
which,  however,  iM»orduig  to  Livy,  really  occnrred 
at  a  place  called  Campi  Veteres  in  Lncania.  (Liv. 
zxir.  14,  xxT.  17;  Appian.  Amtib.  36.) 

2.  A  river  of  Lncania,  flowing  into  the  Silarus. 
Its  name  is  known  only  finom  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  1 10) 
which  marks  a  station  **  Ad  C^orem,*'  on  the  road 
leadii^  from  Salemum  into  Lucsnia :  the  distances 
given  are  conlhsed,  bat  there  is  no  donbt  that  the 
river  meant  is  the  one  still  called  the  Calorej  whidi 
flows  from  the  S.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tanagms 
or  TanagrOj  and  joins  the  SUams  iSele)  abont  5 
miles  from  its  month.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALOS  (KaX^f  wor^f),  a  river  of  Pontus,  the 
poaition  of  which  may  be  jdaoed  approximately  from 
the  het  of  its  bong  120  stadia  west  of  the  river 
Bhizins,  which  is  J&ah  in  the  Pashalick  of  Trebi- 
tond.  There  was  at  its  month  a  trading  port  called 
Cale  Paremb<de.   (Arrian,  p.  7.)  [G.  L.] 

CALP£(K(U«i7:  Kd\wis,  Philostr.  VU.  ApoH 
V.  I ;  GibraUtgry,  the  ancient  name  of  the  predpitons 
rock,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  Fretum  Gaditannm  (Straiu  of 
Oi6ra2tar),  which  formed  the  northern  of  the  two 
hills  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillan  of  Hercules; 
the  soathem  |al]ar,  on  the  African  coast,  being 
Abybu  [Abtia,  Hkrculis  Columnae].  Galpe 
is  described  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  189)  as  a  mountain  at 
the  point  where  the  Inner  Sea  joins  the  Onter,  on 
the  right  hand  of  those  sailing  outwards,  belonging 
to  the  Iberians  called  Bastetani  or  Bastnli,  not 
lai^  in  drcmt,  bat  lofty  and  precipitous,  so  that 
from  a  distance  it  appears  like  an  island  (an  appear- 
ance doe  also  to  the  flatness  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  it  to  the  mainland).  He  places  it  at  dis- 
tances of  750  or  800  stadia  from  Gadeira  (CaJ«s) 
on  the  W.,  and  from  Malaca  (Malaga)  on  the  K, 
and  2200  stadia  f^rom  Carthi^o  Nova  (iii.  pp.  156, 
168,  conip.  i.  p.  51,  H.  p.  108,  iii.  pp.  148,  170; 
Philostr.  I  c;  Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  37;  Ptol.  iL  4.  § 
6>  Mela  (i.  5.  §  3,  it  6.  §  8)  adds  that  it  was 
hollowed  out  into  a  great  concavity  on  the  W.  side, 
so  as  to  be  almost  pierced  through;  but  whether 
tins  description  refers  to  the  general  form  of  the 
rock,  or  to  the  numerous  caves  which  exist  in  it,  is 
not  clear  from  Mela's  words.  Pliny  mentions  it  as 
the  outmost  mountain  of  Spun,  and  the  W.  head- 
land of  that  great  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  S.  point  of  Italy  forms  the  E.  headland 
(iii.  1.  s.  1,  8). 

The  name  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  conjecture. 
According  to  the  practice  of  finding  a  significant 
Greek  word  in  the  most  foreign  names,  some  derived 
it  from  Kd\in},  an  «r»,  to  which  the  form  of  the 
rock  was  &ncied  to  bear  some  resemblance  (Schol. 
ad  Jar.  Sai,  xiv.  279 ;  Avien.  Or.  Mar.  348, 349). 
More  worthy  of  notice,  though  evidently  confused, 
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are  the  statements  of  Eu^^tathius  {ad  Lion.  Perieg. 
64)  and  Avienns  {L  c.  344 — 347).  The  former 
says  that,  oi  the  two  pillaxs  of  Hercules,  that  in 
Eorope  WBS  called  Calpe  in  the  bai'barian  tongue, 
but  Alffbe  (^Akv€ri)  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in 
Libya  Abemta  by  the  barbarians  (comp.  Philos^. 
L  a)  and  Cynegetiee  (Kvtnjyrruci})  in  Greek,  or,  as 
he  says  lower  down  AbgU  or  Abylyx  ('A6v\7iy  ^ 
*A€6\uKa'),  Avienus,  confining  the  name  Abila  to 
the  rock  <ni  the  African  shore,  interprets  the  word 
to  mean  in  Punic,  a  hftg  fnomUam.  Probably  the 
words  Abila^  Ahgla^  Algba,  Calpe^  were  originally 
identical;  the  chief  difl'erence  of  form  being  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  guttural ;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  root  is  Phoenician,  though  some 
would  make  it  Iberian,  and  connect  it  with  the  well- 
known  Celtic  root  Alp.  (Salmas.  ad  Solm.  p.  203; 
Tzsch.  ad  MeL  ii.  6.  §  8;  Wernsdorf,  ad  Amen. 
I  c).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  it  is  probably  the  same  word  which  we  find 
used  in  reference  to  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  various 
forms,  Carp'^t  Carf-eia,  TVir^-essus,  as  will  appear 
nnder  Cartkia,  where  also  will  be  found  a  discus* 
sion  of  Strabo*s  important  statement  respecting  a 
city  of  the  name  of  Calpe. 

The  rock  is  too  proudly  familiar  to  English  readers 
to  need  much  description.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
limestone  and  marble;  its  length  from  K.  to  S.  is 
about  8  miles ;  its  ciroum^rence  about  7 ;  and  its 
highest  point  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
divides  the  Medit^rsnean  from  the  Bag  of  GtbraiU 
tar  or  Atgedra^  which  opens  up  from  the  StraUs, 
having  5  miles  for  its  greatest  width,  and  8  for  its 
greatest  depth.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  was  the 
ancient  dty  of  Cartkia.  * 

The  modem  name  is  a  conmption  iAJAd-Tarik^ 
i.  e.  the  hill  of  Tarik,  a  name  derived  from  the 
Moorish  conqueror  who  landed  here,  April  30,  711. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain^  p.  107 ;  Carter,  Joumeg 
from  GibraUar  to  Malagaj  Col.  James,  Higt.  of 
the  Herculean  Strain.)  [P.  S.] 

CALPE  (K^Avi?),  a  river  of  Bithynia,  the  Chal- 
pas  of  Strabo  (p.  543).  It  lies  between  the  Psilis, 
from  which  it  is  210  stadia  distant,  and  the  Songa- 
rins.  There  wss  also  a  port  called  the  port  of  Calpe. 
Xenophon  (Anab.  vi.  4),  who  passed  through  the 
place  on  hb  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  describes 
it  as  about  half  way  between  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
cleia:  it  is  a  promontory,  and  the  part  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  is  an  abrupt  precipice.  The  neck 
which  connects  the  promontory  with  the  mainland 
is  only  400  feet  wide.  The  pent  is  under  the  rock 
to  the  west,  and  has  a  beach ;  and  close  to  the  sea 
there  is  a  source  of  fresh  water.  The  place  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Xenophon,  and  is  easily  identified 
on  the  maps,  in  some  of  which  the  port  is  marked 
KirpeLimdn.  ApoUonius  (^r^.  ii.  661)  calls  the 
river  Calpe  "  deep  flowing  "  [G.  L.] 

OALPIA.     [Carteia.] 

CALUCO'NES  (Ka\orfir«y«y),  a  tribe  of  the  Le- 
pontii  in  Khaetia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  valley  of  Kakmca.  (Plin.  iii  24; 
Ptol.  ii.  12.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

CALVUS,  a  lull  near  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  49).    [P.  S.] 

CALYCADNUS  (Ka\(rtcaSros),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  It  rises  in  the 
range  of  Taurus,  and  after  a  general  eastern  course 
between  the  range  of  Taurus  and  the  high  land 
which  bordere  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  It 
pa.ssos  Selefkiehj  the  remains  of  Sdeaceia,  and  entem 
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the  Mediterranean  north-east  of  the  promontorj  of 
Barpedon.  "  The  most  fertile  and  the  only  extensive 
level  in  (Cilicia)  Tracheiotis  is  the  vallej  of  the 
CalycadnoSi  a  district  which  was  samethnes  called 
Citifl  "  (Leake,  Aria  Mmar,  p.  116.)  The  Caly- 
cadniu  is  aboat  180  feet  wide,  opposite  to  Selenceia, 
where  there  is  a  bridge  of  six  arehes.  The  river  is 
now  called  the  Ghnth-Su.  It  enters  the  sea  throagh 
a  low  sandj  beach.  In  the  treaty  between  Antiochns 
and  the  Ramans  (Polyb.  zzii.  26)  the  Syrian  king 
was  not  to  navigate  west  of  the  promontiny  Caly- 
cadnam,  except  in  oertain  cases.  Livy  (xxxviii.  38) 
mentions  the  same  terms,  bat  he  spMks  both^cdf 
Calycadnnm  and  the  Sarpedon  (prom<Hitoria);  and 
Appian  (%r.  39)  also  mentions  the  two  promoi- 
tories  Calycadnnm  and  Sarpedonimn,  and  in  the 
same  order.  Now  if  the  Sarpedon  of  Strabo  were  the 
lojf^  promontoiy  of  Cdipe  Cavaliere,  as  Beaufort 
sappoeed  (^KtnranumiOf  p.  235),  the  Calycadnnm, 
which  we  may  fairly  infer  to  be  near  Sarpedon,  and 
near  the  river,  might  be  the  long  sandy  point  of 
Liutm  el  Kahpekj  which  is  between  Cape  CamaUerey 
and  the  month  of  the  river  Calycadnos.  Beaufort 
siippoees  this  long  sandy  point  to  be  the  Zephyriom 
of  Strabo.  It  is  correctly  described  in  the  Stadiasmns 
'^  as  a  sandy  narrow  spit,  80  stadia  from  the  Caly- 
eadnns,"  which  is  aboat  the  true  distance;  bat  in  the 
Stadiasmns  it  is  called  Sarpedonia.  According  to 
the  Stadiasmns  then  the  cape  called  Calycadnnm 
most  be,  as  Leake  sapposes,  the  projectiaa  of  the 
sandy  coast  at  the  moadi  of  the  Calycadnas.  This 
identification  of  Sarpedon  with  Liuan  d  Kahpeh^ 
and  the  position  of  Zephyriom  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnas,  agree  very  well  with  Strabo's  words; and 
the  Zephyrium  of  Strabo  and  Calycadnnm  of  Livy 
and  Polybius  and  Appian,  may  be  the  same.  Ptolemy 
l^oing  from  west  to  east  mentions  Sarpedon,  the  river 
Calycadnas  and  Zephyriom;  but  his  Zej^yrium  may 
still  be  at  the  mooth  of  the  Calycadnas.  [G.  L.] 
CALYDNAE  INSULAE  (KdKUyai  i^<roi). 
1.  A  group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (/t  ii.  677),  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal  one   was  Calymna.    For  details,  see  Ca- 

LTXNA. 

2.  Two  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  said 
to  be  situated  between  Tenedos  and  the  promontory 
Lectum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  604 ;  Quint.  Smym.  xii. 
453 :  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  II  ii.  677 ;  Tzetz.  ad  lAf- 
eophr.  25  )  But  no  islands  are  found  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  owe 
their  name  to  the  passage  in  Homer  mentioned 
above,  though  the  Calydmie  of  Homer  are  in  aa 
entirely  differoit  position. 

CAXYDON  (KaAv8«^ :  Eth,  KaXvidytos,  Caly- 
donius :  Kurt-agd^  the  most  celebrated  city  of  Aetolia, 
in  the  heroic  age,  was  founded  by  Aetolus  in  the  land 
of  the  Curetes,  and  was  called  Calydon,  after  the 
name  of  his  sen.  Calydon  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pleuron  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  once 
the  oniament  (vp^^XifA*^)  ^  Qreece,  but  to  have 
sank  in  his  time  into  insignificance.  Calydon  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  phun  near  the  Evenus,  and  at 
the  distance  of  7^  (Roman)  miles  from  the  sea,  ao- 
eording  to  Pliny.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  rcrp^co-ira  and 
aivcu^,  from  which  we  might  conclude  that  the 
dty  was  situated  on  a  rocky  height;  but  Strabo 
says  that  these  epithets  were  to  ^  applied  to  tlie 
district  and  not  to  the  city  itself.  Homer  also  oele. 
bratfls  the  fertility  of  the  pUin  of  the  "lovely" 
(JtfeanHi)  Calydon.  (AjpoUod.  i.  7.  §  7;  Plin.  iv.  3; 
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Horn.  /I  u.  640,  ix.  577,  xiil.  217,  »▼.  116;  Strab. 
pp.  450,  seq.,  460.)  In  the  earliest  times  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calydm  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
incessant  hostilities  with  the  Curetes,  who  oontinaed 
to  reside  in  their  ancient  capital  Pleuron,  and  who 
endeavoored  to  expel  the  invaders  frcm  thar  country. 
A  vivid  aooount  of  om  o£  the  battles  between  the 
Curetes  and  Calydoniaiu  is  given  in  an  episode  of 
the  Iliad  (ix.  529,  seq.).  The  heroes  of  Calydon 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  henuc  age. 
It  was  the  residone  of  Oeneos,  father  of  Tydens  uad 
Meleager,  and  grandfather  of  Diomedes.  In  the 
time  of  Oeneos  Artemis  sent  a  monstrons  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  Calydon,  which  was  hunted  by 
Meleager  and  numeroos  other  heroesL  (See  DkL  of 
Myth,  art  Mdeager.)  The  Calydonians  took  part 
in  the  Trojan  war  unider  their  king  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  gnudsoo)  of  Oeneos.    (Horn.  //.  ii.  638.) 

Calydon  is  not  often  menUcKied  in  the  historical 
period.  In  B.  c  391  we  find  it  in  the  poesessian  of 
the  Acfaaeans,  but  we  are  not  told  how  it  csme  into 
their  hands;  we  know,  however,  that  Naupactos  was 
given  to  the  Achaeans  at  the  close  of  the  Pebpoo- 
nesian  war,  and  it  was  probably  the  Achaeans  settled 
at  Naopactus  who  gamed  possession  of  the  toim. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Achaeans  at  Caly- 
don were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Acamanians  tbat 
they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  hdp ;  and 
Agesilaus  in  omisequoice  was  srat  with  an  army 
into  Aetolia.  Calydon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Achaeans  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.c.  371),  when 
Epaminondas  restored  the  town  to  the  Aetolians. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  a 
48)  it  still  appears  as  a  oonsidtfable  place;  but  a 
few  years  afterwards  its  inhabitants  were  remored 
by  Augustas  to  Nicopolis,  which  he  founded  to 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium  (b.  c.  31).  It 
continoes  however  to  be  mentioned  by  the  later 
geographers.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  6.  §  1 ;  Pans.  iii.  10. 
§  2  ;  Diod.  xv.  75  ;  Caes.  B.  C,  lii.  35 ;  MeL  il  a 
§  10;  Plin.  iv.  3;  PtoL  iu.  15.  S  14.)  Calydon  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  wonuup  of  Artemis  La- 
phria,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  «'ere 
removed  to  Nicopolis,  Augustus  gave  to  Patrae  in 
Achaia  the  statue  of  this  goddess  which  had  be- 
longed to  Calydon.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  7,  viL  18.  §8.) 
There  was  also  a  statue  of  Dionysus  at  Patne 
which  had  been  removed  from  Calydon.  (Pans, 
vii.  21.)  Near  Calydon  there  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Laphrius  (Strab.  p.  459,  with  Kramer's 
note) ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  there 
was  also  a  lake  celebrated  for  its  fish.  [See  pi 
64,  a.] 

In  tlie  Roman  poets  we  find  Co/ydSmc,  a  woman 
of  Calydon,  i.  e.  Detanira,  daughter  of  Oeneus,  king 
of  Calydon  (Ov.  Met  ix.  112)  ;  Calydowim  herot, 
i.  e.  Meleager  (Ibid,  viii.  324) ;  Calydomnt  omfw. 
i.  e.  the  Achelous,  separating  Acamania  and  Aetolia, 
because  Calydon  was  the  chief  town  of  Aetolia 
(Ibid.  viii.  727,  ix.  2) ;  Caledonia  rtgnoy  i.  e.  Apolia* 
becaase  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  and  gnmddoa 
of  Oeneos,  king  of  Calydon,  afterwards  obtained 
Apulia  as  his  kingdom.     (^Ibid.  xiv.  512.) 

There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  the  ate 
of  Calydon.  The  Peutingerian  Table  pla<»  it  east 
of  the  Evenus,  and  9  miles  from  this  river;  but  this 
is  dearly  a  mistake.  It  is  evident  from  Strabos 
account  (p.  450,  seq.),  and  from  all  the  legends 
relating  to  Calydon,  that  both  this  city  and  Plenron 
lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Evenus,  between  this 
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river  and  tJie  Achekms.*  Letke  rapposes  the  ruins 
which  he  discorered  at  KttrUagd,  a  little  to  the  £. 
of  the  ETenns,  to  he  those  of  Calydon.  They  are 
distant  a  ride  of  1  honr  and  35  minutes  from  Me- 
aoUmgki,  and  are  situated  on  one  of  the  last  slopes 
of  Ht.  AnM^thns  at  the  entrsnce  of  the  vale  of 
the  Evenua,  where  that  river  issoes  irom  the  in- 
terior TaUeTB  into  the  maritime  plain.  They  do  not 
stand  on  anj  commanding  height,  as  the  Homeric 
epithirts  ahoVis  maitioned  would  lead  as  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  sup- 
poses these  ejMthets  to  applj  to  the  surrounding 
country.  The  remains  of  the  walls  are  traceable 
in  their  whole  drcnit  of  near  two  miles  and  a  half; 
and  oatside  the  walls  Leake  discovered  some  ruins, 
which  may  have  been  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Laphria.  (Leake,  Northern  Grmoe^  vol  iii. 
pL  533,  aeq.) 

CA'LYDON  or  CA'LIDON,  a  pUce  m  Qallia, 
mentiaiied  by  Ammianus  MarceUinus  (zxvii.  1). 
D'AnriUe  was  not  able  to  assign  its  position.  Hadrisn 
Yskamay  who  changed  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  to 
Cabikiia,  takes  the  place  to  be  Chdlon-sur-Sadne ; 
but  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  akeration. 
The  nanatiTe  of  Ammianus  does  not  help  us  in  de- 
tenniniiig  the  position.  Walekenaer  (^Geog,  vol.  i. 
p.  516%  rdying  on  the  resembhm(»  of  name  which 
he  finds  in  the  forest  of  CoMnoven,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  MotdUf  in  the  anondissemcnt  of 
TkiomfiUey  places  Calydon  near  the  forest,  and  at 
Thumoiik^  or,  as  he  adds,  rather  at  3000  feet  distant 
from  ThioitviUe,  at  YmUas^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mosel,  where  many  medals  have  been  found;  but  he 
does  not  any  what  kind  of  medals.  [6.  L.} 

GALYMNA  (K^Uv/uvo,  KoA^/mi:  Eth.  Ka. 
Jkibfonosi  KaUmno)f  an  island  off  the  eoast  of  Caria 
between  Lerao  and  Cos.  It  a]^)ear8  to  have  been 
the  principal  island  of  the  group  which  Homer  calls 
Calydnae  (v^oi  KiAv5veu,  /I  ii  677) :  the  other 
islands  were  probably  Leros,  Telendos,  Hypseremoe 
(Hypaereasma)  and  Pkte.  (Comp.  Strab.  z.  p.  489.) 
Calymna  is  the  correct  orthc^raphy,  since  we  find  it 
thus  written  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  (B<>ckh, 
Imer.  Na  2671 .)  This  form  also  occurs  in  Scylaz, 
fitrabo,  Ovid,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num; but  out  of  respect  for  Homer,  whose  authority 
was  deemed  paramount,  most  of  the  andent  writers 
call  the  island  Galydna,  and  some  were  even  led 
into  the  error  of  making  two  difierent  islands,  Ga- 
lydna and  Calymna*  (Fhn.  iv.  12.  s.  23 ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  w.) 

The  island  was  originally  inhabited  by  Carians, 
and  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Thessalian  Aeolians 
or  Dorians  cmder  Heraclid  leaders*  It  also  received 
an  additiooal  colony  of  Argives,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  island  after  the 
Trojan  war.  (Diod.  v.  54;  Horn.  JL  ii.  675.)  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  was  subject  to  Arte- 
misia of  Halicamaesus,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Ces  and  Nisyrus.  (Herod. 
rii.99.) 

Calymna  is  an  island  of  some  size,  and  contains  at 
present  7000  inhabitant.  A  full  account  of  it, 
together  with  a  map^  is  given  by  Ross  in  the  work 
dted  below.     The  description  of  Ovid  (de  Art,  Am. 

*  The  passage  in  Strabo  (p.  459,  sub  fin.),  in 
which  Plenron  and  Calydon  are  both  described  as 
E.  of  the  Evenus,  does  not  agree  with  his  previous 
description,  and  cannot  have  been  written  as  it  now 
■tends.    (See  Kxamer's  note.) 
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iL  81)  — "silvis  umbrosa  Calymne"  —  does  not 
apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  island,  and  was 
probably  equally  inapplicable  in  antiquity;  since  the 
ishmd  is  mountainous  and  bare.  It  produces  figs, 
wine,  barley,  oil,  and  excellent  hooey;  for  the  latter 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity.  ("  Fecundaque 
mello  Calymne,"  Ov.  Met.  viiL  222;  Strab.  L  e.) 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  towns,  Pliny  in  one 
passage  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  mentions  only  one  town, 
Coos;  but  in  another  (v.  31.  s.  36)  he  mentions 
three,  Notium,  Nisyrus,  Mendeterus.  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  remains  are  found  in  the  valley  above 
the  harbour  Lifkiria  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island;  but  Boss  found  no  inscriptions  recording  the 
name  of  the  town.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  a 
great  ehurch  rev  Xpurrev  rijt  'UpowraXiifji,  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  of 
which  there  are  stiU  remains.  Stcphanus  (t.  v. 
KcUvSva)  speaks  of  Apollo  Galydneus.  South  of  the 
town  there  is  aptain  sUlI  caUed  Argos,  as  in  the  island 
of  Casus.  [Casus.]  (Boss,  JUuen  mufdm  Grie* 
ekischen  /ase&i,  vol.  iL  p.  92,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  y,  139.) 

CALYNDA  (KdXtfp9m, :  £tk,  KaXvrSeiTr),  a  town 
of  Caria,  acconUng  to  Stephanus,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
60  stadia  from  the  sea  (p^  561),  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Glancns,  and  east  of  Caunus.  The  MS&  of  Strabo 
appear  to  have  Calymna,  which,  however,  is  an  error 
of  the  copyists.  It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  172),  that  the  territory  of  Caunus  bor< 
dered  on  that  of  Calynda.  Damasithymus  (Herod, 
viii.  87  )>  king  of  Calynda,  was  at  the  battle  of  Sala* 
mis  with  some  ships  on  the  side  of  Xerxes ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Calynda  was  near  the 
coast,  or  had  some  sea-port.  Calynda  was  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  from  Polybius  (xxxi.  17),  subject  to 
Caunus ;  but  having  revolted  from  Caunus,  it  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Bhodians. 

Fellows  snppoees  Calynda  to  be  undev  a  range  of 
mountains  near  the  sea,  between  two  ridges  of  rocks; 
"  many  large  squared  stones  lie  in  heaps  down  the 
slope  facing  the  east,  and  the  valley  is  guarded  Ij 
walls  of  a  very  early  date  of  Greek  workmanship." 
He  concludes,  from  the  style  of  tlie  tombs,  that  the 
city  was  in  Lycia.  The  place  is  near  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus  or  Makriy  and  east  of  the  river  Talaman 
-eu.  The  remains  which  he  saw  are  assigned  te 
Daedala  by  Hoskyn.  (Spratt's  Lyoia^  vol.  i.  p.  42.) 
But  Fellows  discovered  a  city  which  is  proved  by 
inscriptions  to  be  Cadyanda,  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known to  us.  It  lies  NNE.  of  Makri^  on  the  Gulf 
of  Glaucus  or  Makri^  at  a  place  called  HooeoomUef 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  immediately  above 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Cadyanda.  There  are  many 
rock  tombs  and  sculptures,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  frontispiece  to  Fellows*  Lycia,  "  The 
ruins  of  the  dty  are  seated  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  mountain ;  a  great  street,  bordered  with  tem- 
ples and  public  buildings,  runs  down  the  centre." 
(Spratt's  Lycia.)  Hoskyn,  who  discovered  Caunus, 
looked  m  vain  for  ruins  between  that  place  and  Cady. 
anda.  Accordingly  it  is  suggested  that  the  moun- 
tains of  J/oozoomlee  may  be  the  Calyndiaii  moun- 
tains. (Spratt*s  Lyeia,  vol.  L  p.  43.)  But  these 
Calyndian  mountains  are  a  modem  invention^  perhaps 
originating  in  a^  misunderstanding  of  Herodotus  (i. 
132),  who  speaks  of  the  "Calyndian  frontiers" 
(^offpcoy  r»y  KaXuv^iK&v).  Between  Uoozoemlee  and 
Makrij  a  distance  of  about  9  miles,  there  are  no 
ruins ;  **  but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Makri  there 
is  a  burial  ground,  where  some  large  inscribed  blocks, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a  buildmg  which  stood  ou 
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the  spot,  haTo  the  name  'Cadjancia*  ioclnded  in 
their  inscriptioDa."  (Spratt's  Lycia^  toI.  i.  p.  44.) 
It  is  8tat4^  in  another  pusage  in  this  work  that  the 
monumental  inscription  was  found  five  or  six  miles 
south  of  Cadjaiida. 

The  name  Galjnda  occurs  in  Ptolemj  (y.  3)  as  a 
Ljcian  city,  and  it  is  the  nearest  Lycian  city  to 
Caonos  in  Caria.  Pliny  (v.  28)  mentions  ^^  Flomen 
Axon,  Oppidum  Galynda."  It  is  plain  that  Pto- 
lemy's Calynda  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Cady- 
anda;  nor  can  the  position  cf  Cadyanda  be  reconciled 
with  Strabo's  positioo  of  Calynda.  It  u  certain  that 
Calynda  ts  not  Cadyanda.  None  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Cadyanda  which  are  given  by  Fellows  aod  in 
Spratt's  Lycia  are  of  an  early  period.  There  is  little 
or  no  doubt  that  Calynda  is  in  the  basin  of  the  large 
river  Talamafi-Su,  which  seems  to  be  the  Calbis  of 
Strabo,  and  the  same  river  that  Pliny  and  Livy  call 
the  Indus.  [G.  L.] 

G  A'MAGHA  (Ki{Aax« :  Kemdkh),M\xvfoa:  fortress 
of  Annenia,  called  in  Armenian  Gamakh,  and  also 
Ani,  was  well  known  in  history,  but  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  its  site  could  be  identified.  Mr.  Brant 
{Jown,  Geog.  Soc.  voL  vL  p.  SOS)  places  it  at  about 
26  miles  SVV.  from  ErtrngoAf  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
W.  Euphrates  (^Kca^-Sii),  It  is  a  singular  pUKie; 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  town  is  within  a  wall  of 
veiy  ancient  structure,  but  commanded  by  mountains 
rising  close  to  it.  The  remainder  is  situated  on  a 
slope  amidst  gardens  ascending  from  the  river  bank. 
It  enclosed  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Anunazd, 
containing  a  great  number  of  literary  monuments, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  St.  Gr^ory  of 
Armenia.  Here  were  deposited  the  treasures  of  the 
Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tombs: 
hence  the  name, — the  word  Gcmialek  signifying  "•  a 
corpse."  The  Byzantine  emperors  kept  a  strong 
garrison  here  to  defend  the  eastern  part  of  their 
empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  up  to  the 
oommencement  of  the  1 1th  century. 

(Comp.  Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  50  ;  St 
Martin,  Mem,  aur  VArmenU,  voL  i.  p.  72;  Ritter, 
Erdlamde^  voL  z.  p.  782 ;  Chesney,  Exped,  EupkroL 
▼ol.i.  p.41.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

C AMARA  (ViatAdpa :  Eth,  KattapmoSj  Steph.  B.), 
a  city  of  Crete,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Olus  (PtoL  iii. 
17.  §  5),  at  a  distance  of  15  stadia  according  to  the 
Maritime  Itinerary.  Xenion,  a  Cretan  historian 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.),  says  that  it  was  once 
called  Lata  (Uoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  394, 
416.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMARACUM  iCambray),  in  Gallia,  a  town  of 
the  Nervii,  on  the  road  from  Bagacum  (^Bavay^  to 
Taruenna  (TVrotienfie).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Cambray  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Escaut  or  Schelde,  in  the 
French  department  of  Nord.  Its  position  is  easily 
fixed  by  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

CAMARFNA  {Kofiipum  or  Ka^ua^a:  Eth.  Ka. 
fiopiPtuos^  Camarinensis:  CamaramiX  a  celebrated 
Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
itfland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis.  It 
was  about  20  miles  E.  of  Gela,  and  40  from  Cape 
Pachynum.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  135  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parent  dty,  i.e.  599  B.C.,  and  this  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  which  places 
its  foundation  in  the  45lh  Olympiad.  (Thuc.  vi.  5; 
ScholadPind.  OLrAG;  Euseb. Chr(m.ad OLXL K.) 
It  must  have  risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  as  only  46 
jrcors  after  its  first  foundation  it  attempted  to  throw 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  parent  dty,  bat  the  dTort  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  ita  revolt,  the 
Syracnsans  destroyed  the  refractocydtj  fimn  its  foon- 
dations,  B.a  552.  (Thuc.  I  e. ;  Scymn.  Ch.  294 — ^296 ; 
Schol.  tui  Pmd.  L  c.)    It  appeals  to  hav«  remained 
desolate  until  about  b.c.  495,  when  Hippocrates,  ty- 
rant of  Gela,  by  a  treaty  with  Syracnae,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Camarina,  aj>d  reodonised 
the  dty,  himself  Manmit^  the  title  of  its  founder 
or  oekisL    (Thuc.  L  e.;  Herod.  viL  154;  Philist 
ap.  SehoL  ad  Pmd.  OL  v.  19.)    This  second  colony 
did  not  last  long,  having  been  put  an  end  to  by  Gekm, 
the  successor  i  Hippocrates,  who,  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Syrscnse,  in  b.  c.  485,  remored 
thither  all  the  inhabitants  cf  Camarina,  and  a  second 
time  destroyed  their  dty.    (Herod.  viL  156;  Thoc. 
Le.\  Philist.  L  c.)    But  after  the  expulsion  dT  Thra- 
sybulos  from  Syracuse,  and  the  return  of  the  exiles 
to  thdr  respective  dties,  the  people  of  Gela,  for  the 
third  time,  established  a  oobny  at  Camarina,  and 
portioned  out  its  territory  among  the  new  settlen. 
(Diod.  xi.  76;  Thuc  L  &,  where  there  is  no  doobt 
that  we  should  read  rcA^fepr  for  TtXMpos ;  SchoL  ad 
Pmd.  OL  V.  19.)     It  is  to  this  third  foundation, 
which  must  have  taken  place  abont  b.o.  461,  diat 
Pindar  refers  in  celebrating  the  Olympic  victoiy  of 
Peaumis  of  Camarina,  when  he  emlla  that  dty  his 
newly- founded  abode  (riw  Woucor  Z^poPj  OLt.  19). 
In  the  same  ode  the  poet  celebrates  the  rspidity 
with  which  the  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  rising, 
and  the  people  passing  from  a  state  of  instgnificance 
to  one  of  wudth  and  power  (&v'  iftaxwlat  4s  ^dor, 
lb.  31).     The  new  colony  was  indeed  more  fortunate 
than  its  fMnedecessors,  astd  the  B«i;t  50  yean  were 
the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Cama- 
rina, which  retained  its  independence,  and  assumed 
a  prominent  rank  among  the  Greek  dties  of  Sicily. 
In  their  pcditical  relataons  the  Camarinaeans  appear 
to  have  been  mainly  guided  by  jealousy  of  their 
powerful  neighbour  Syracuse:  henoe  they  were  Ini 
to  separate  themsdves  in  great  measure  firom  the 
other  Dorian  dties  of  Sidly,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontini,  in  b.g.  427,  they  were 
the  (mly  people  of  Dorian  origin  who  took  part  with 
the  latter.    At  the  same  time  there  was  always  a 
party  in  the  dty  fovonntble  to  theSyncusans,  and  dis- 
posed to  join  the  Dorian  alliance,  ud  it  was  probaUy 
the  influence  of  this  party  that  a  few  years  after 
induced  them  to  oondnde  a  truce  with  their  neigb- 
hours  at  Gela,  which  eventually  led  to  a  genml 
padfication.    (Thuc.  iiL  86,  iv.  85,  65.)    By  tbe 
treaty  finally  conduded,  Thucydides  tells  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Camarinaeans  sbonld  retain  pos- 
8Cs>ion  of  the  territory  of  BIbigantia  (Mopyarrtnr), 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  underBtsnd, 
as  the  dty  of  that  name  was  situated  for  away  in 
the  interior  of  Sidly.    [Moroantia.]    Afewyesn 
later  the  Camarinaeans  were  still  ready  to  assist  tbe 
Athenians  in  supporting  the  Leontines  by  anna 
(Thuc.  V.  4);  but  when  the  great  Athenian  expo* 
dition  appeared    in  Sidly,  they  were   reasonsbly 
alarmed  at  the  ulterior  views  of  that  power,  and  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  dther  side,  promising  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.     It  was  not  till  fiortttDe 
had  declared  deddedly  in  fkvoor  of  the  SyncDsans 
that  the  Camarinaeans  sent  a  small  force  to  thdr 
support.     (Thuc  vi,  75,  88;  Diod.  xiiL  4, 12.) 

A  few  years  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invaaoa 
of  Sicily  gave  a  fetal  blow  to  the  prosperi^  of  Ca- 
marina. Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Hiouioo  ia 
the  spring  of  B.  c.  405,  bat  the  dty  itMlf  was  not 
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their  vxunplfl ;   aod  the  whole   popuIatioD,   men, 

tecUd  ihar  retreat  ta  Sjnaae,  from  whence  thej 
■flemrdj  withdrew  to  Leon^ni.  (Diod.  liii.  108, 
HI,  113;  Xeo.  Sell.  u.  S.  §  5.)  Bj  Ihs  timij 
cmdaded  Mco  after  between  Dknjsiiu  and  the 
Carthngiiuuia,  [he  citiieiu  of  CaiUMrina,  u  well  M 
those  of  G«la  and  Agiigentuin,  were  allowed  to  re- 


natire  citiee,  but  ai  tribntariea  to  Carthage,  aod 
pnhibiled  fraoi  natoring  their  fixtiGcations.  (Diod. 
xiii.  IM.)  or  thii  puiouaion  it  ia  imbabk  thit 
tnanj  availed  themaclm ;  and  a  few  jeaia  later 
wfl  find  Camariiui  eagerlj  fnmiahing  her  ccotingeDt 
to  aapport  Koajaiiu  m  hii  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ciniaufl.  (Id.  liv.  ij.)  With  thin  eiffiption,  we 
hur  neihing  of  her  during  the  rei^  of  that  dcepotj 

(DbJMt  to  his  mle.  Altar  the  death  of  the  eldai 
Dkoj'os,  however,  thfj  readily  joined  id  the  ecter- 
pridfl  of  IHun,  and  eapported  him  with  an  amiliarf 
fene  in  ht>  mareh  upon  Sjncntn.  (Id.  »vi.  9,) 
Alter  Tinwkm  b«]  restored  the  whole  of  the  east- 
en  half  of  Sicily  1A  ita  Hbertj,  Camarina  was  r»- 
naited  with  a  fntb  body  of  KttlerB,  uid  ippean  to 
ban  lecorered  a  nctaio  degree  of  pnieperiij.  (Id. 
in.  82,  83.)  Bat  it  sufTerai  again  Kverelf  duiing 
the  wan  between  Agathocles  and  the  Carthaginianii, 
eoUj  laJten  and  plondend  bj  the 
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During  the  FitM  rnnic  War,  Camaiina  earlj 
(apoDsed  the  Roman  cause;  aad  Utongh  in  B.C.  358 
it  waa  betnjred  into  the  haodi  of  the  Ctrthagiman 
gmnl  HMDileac,  it  waa  quickly  ncorered  bj  the 
Homiui  consnli  A.  Atilius  and  C  Sulpicioa,  who,  to 
pQniih  the  citiKEIH  for  tbor  defection,  sold  a  large 
part  of  them  u  elana.  (Diod.  xiiii.  B;  Polyb.  i. 
34.)  A  few  yean  kter,  B.C.  2S5,  the  coait  near 
Caznarina  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  grtaleet  dis- 
aatera  which  befsl  Uie  Romans  daring  the  war,  in 
the  shipwrect  of  their  whole  fleet  by  »  violent  tem- 
pest; so  complete  waa  its  destmction,  Chat  out  of 
364  ihifH  only  80  eacaped,  and  the  whole  co«t 
from  Camarioa  to  Caps  Pachjniun  was  strewed  with 
fragments  of  the  wrecka.  (Poljb.i.  37j  Diod.uiiL 
IS.)  This  ia  the  last  notice  of  Camarilla  to  be 
fboDd  in  bislflij.  Under  the  RoDiao  dominion  it 
seona  ta  buva  sunk  Inlti  a  lerj  inugniScut  ptece, 
snd  iti  Dame  is  not  once  found  in  the  Verrins  on- 
tions  of  Ciceiv.  Strabo  abo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  cidia  of  Sicflj  of  which  in  hii  time  little  more 
thantb«nBttgeBremMned(ri.  p.2T3);  bntwtlcsni 
from  Plinj  and  Ptolemy  that  it  still  coiitinned  to 
exist  as  late  h  Che  Snd  ceGtntj  of  the  Christian  an. 
(nin.  iii.  g.  a.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  15.)  Fnm  this 
period  ait  tnca  of  it  disappeaie :  it  vaa  aevet  rebuilt 
in  Ote  middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  now  perfectly 
d«4^e.  though  a  watch-tower  ctn  the  caasfc  still 
le  of  Tom  di  Camaraaa. 


oanala  or  ujoeducta.  It  is  a  copiou  ittvam  of  clear 
valer,  hatmg  iCa  principal  amroe  in  a  Utse  foonCain 
■t  a  place  called  Cemitd,  luppoaed  bj  sotw  writers 
to  he  the  Fona  Dianae  of  Solinns,  which  ha  plitea 
oar  Camarioa.  (Solin.  5.  g  16.)  Then  is,  bow- 
erer,  aoother  remarkable  fbontam  at  a  pboe  calln] 
Favara,  near  the  town  of  Santa  Ooce,  which  has, 
perhapc,  equal  chum  Co  this  diiCiocticn.  (PaielL 
T.  1.  p.  995;  Clnrer.  JKiJ.  p.  191;  Hoan,  Clati. 
rour.  Tol.  iL  PP.S61— S63.)  The  /'nucuJoW  ja 
probably  the  Oasis  (^Ciarii'),  known  to  as  only  from 
the  same  panago  of  Pindar.  Uon  celebrated  than 
either  of  thse  streams  was  the  Lake  of  Camarina 
(called  by  Pindar,  I.  e.,  'tx*^''"'  '^'Vni'  I  Palni 
Camaiina,  ClamUan),  which  immedialel}  adjoined 
the  walla  of  the  city  on  the  N.  II  was  a  men 
Banhj  pool,  formed  by  the  stsgnation  of  the  Hip- 
patis  near  its  mouth,  and  had  the  sflsct  of  rendering 
the  city  very  unheslthy,  on  which  account  wb  an 
told  that  the  inhabitants  were  deairooi  to  drain  it, 
but,  having  mnsulted  the  oncle  at  Delphi,  were 
raconunended  to  let  it  alone.  They  neverthelesa  ex^ 
cottd  their  pnject;  bnt  by  s*  ddng  Uid  open  their 
walls  to  attack  m  that  side,  so  that  their  enemies 
soon  after  availed  themaelves  of  iCs  wsaknaas,  and 
captared  the  city.  The  period  to  which  Chia  trans- 
action if  to  be  referred  is  unknown,  and  the  whda 
stoiy  very  apocryphal ;  bnt  the  answer  cf  the  oracle, 
Mi)  icfrii  KafidfxriU'-  iiifnr<-ei  ^i^  ifitirmv,  passed 
into  a  proverbial  saying  anuBg  the  Greeks.  (Virg. 
.le<>.iii.  TOO;  Sen.  ad  toe;  Suid.i.e.  Mlflni  K.i 
Steph.  a  t.s.  Kiifui«u»;  SiL  Ilal.  liv.  198.) 

incoisidenble :  they  cansst  of  scattered  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  tain)de,  now 
cwrerted  into  a  churvh;  bnt  the  vte  of  the  andeat 
dly  is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  remains  of  its  port 
and  other  fragments  of  buildings  on  the  shon  wen 
still  visible  in  the  ITth  century,  though  now  lor  the 
moat  port  buried  in  sand.  (Hoars,  L  s.  p.  960; 
Fazall.  T.  Si  Cluver.  SicO.  p.  193;  Amico,  Ltx. 
TopogT.  Sicii  vol.  L  p.  147.) 

The  coina  of  Caniarina  an  nnmerous  i  tb^  iwloi^ 
for  the  most  part  Co  the  llouriahing  period  of  ita 
eiiilence,  B.C.  460 — 40S.  Soma  of  Ikem  haTB  the 
hoed  of  the  riiet-god  Hipparis,  reprasenlad,  a*  usual, 
with  horns  on  his  fureboid.  Othen  (as  the  one 
annexed)  have  the  head  of  Uercnies,  and  a  quadriga 
on  the  reverse,  probably  in  commemoration  of  some     ' 


At  ciCy  occufsed  a 


u  still  ei 
called  ll 


;s  between  tt 
>i  di  Cam, 


and  Che  K  Fratcolari.  The  former, 
th*  mosC  muiderable  oC  Ihe  Cwo,  is  evidently  the 
Hrtakis  (Inm^K)  of  {^ndsr  (_0L  1.  97),  which 
L.  1 — ..  ^  ^  flowing  pest  the  toirn,  and  supplying 
■"'   irater  by  meana  of  artificial 


CAMATUtUCI.  The"n^oCamata]Iin)nnn" 
.  mentioned  l^  Pliny  (iiL4)  between  Pertoa  Citha- 
sta  artd  CIlo  ^nclEeri.  The  podtion  must  be  on  or 
aa  th>  eoast,  east  of  MnrteSh.  It  is  supposed  by 
Hardoin  (note  on  the  passage  of  Pliny)  Chat  a  pbce 
1  itamataeOe,  near  the  coast,  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Grimaud,  repreamts  the  sndent  name;  and  D'An- 
Tille  and  othen  adapt  this  t^nkn.  [G.  L.^ 
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CAMBADE'NE  (Ko^oSifi^,  Isid.  Charax,  p.  6), 
a  district  of  Greater  Media,  in  which  was  a  place 
called  Eaptana,  ooDtaining  a  statue  and  jrillar  of 
Semiramie.     [Baotstaiius  Mons.]  TV.] 

CAMBALA  (K<C/i«a\a),  in  the  district  of  Hjspi- 
latis,  to  which  Alexander  the  Great  sent  Menon  with 
troops  to  examine  for  gold ;  the  detachment  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  (Strab.  xL  p.  529.)  St  Martin 
(AfJfn.  sur  VArmmie,  toL  L  p.  69)  sapposes  the 
Hyspiratis  of  SUabo  to  refer  to  the  district  of  iMpery 
NE.  of  Ertr&m;  but  in  another  place  Strabo  (p. 
603)  appears  to  denote  the  same  district  under  the 
name  of  Syspntis,  and  this  he  places  to  the  S.^  be- 
yond the  Umits  of  Armenia,  and  bordering  on  Adia^ 
bene,  which  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Itper;  nor 
did  the  troops  of  Alexander  at  any  time  approach 
the  ndghbonrfaood  <rf  Ersriim.  Major  BawUnson 
suspects  that  these  mines  may  be  recognised  in  the 
metallic  riches  of  the  moontainoos  country  on  the 
Atped-Rud  or  Kml-Uzen,  (Joum,  Cfeog.  Soc, 
Tol.x.  p.  148.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMBALIDUS  MONS.  [Baoistaivub  Moirs.] 

CAMBES,  a  place  in  GalUa,  according  to  the 
Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gusta Raumcomm  {Ai^s()  to  Argentovaria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  lUiine.  CambM  is  Gros  Kembt, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  department  of  ffaut  JRhm. 
There  is  a  little  Kewbt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  [G.  L,] 

CAMBIOVIOENSES,  a  name  of  a  people  that 
appears  in  the  Table ;  but  the  indication  of  their 
position,  as  usual  with  the  names  of  peoples  in  the 
Table,  is  too  Tague  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position 
of  the  Gambiovicenses.  (D^Anville,  JVb^ioe,  &c; 
Walckenaer,  Giog.  vol.  i.  p.  372.)  [G.  L.] 

CAMBODU'NUM,  in  Britain.  The  second  Itine- 
rary presents  the  difficulty  which  attends  so  many  of 
the  others,  viz.,  a  vast  difference  between,  not  only  the 
shortest  route,  but  between  the  recognised  roads  and 
the  line  of  the  stations.  Thus  the  line  is  from  the  Val- 
lum to  Rutupiae  (^RichborougK) :  nevertheless,  when 
we  reach  Cidcaria  {Tadcaster)^  though  there  is  one 
road  due  south  and  another  south-east,  the  route  (^ 
the  Itinerary  takes  us  round  by  Manchester,  Chester, 
and  Wroxeter.  Besides  this,  the  sum  of  miles  at 
the  heading  of  the  Iter^  and  the  sum  of  the  particular 
distances,  disagree.  Again,  some  of  the  numbers  vary 
with  the  MS. ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  present 
word.    From  Eboracnm  (^YorK)  to 

M.  p. 

CAcKnh  (Tadcatter)        -        -  ix. 

Gambodunum  -        -        -     xx.  al.  xxx. 

Mancunium  (^MancKetter)  -  xviii.  al.  xxiiL 

The  neighbourhood  of  Elland,  between  Halifax  and 
Hnddersfield,  best  satisfies  these  conditions;  and, 
accordingly,  Gretland,  Sowcrby,  Almcmdbury,  Grim- 
scar,  Stainland  (at  all  of  which  places  Roman  remains 
have  been  found),  have  been  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Gambodunum.  In  the  MonumaUa 
BritanMca  its  modem  equivalent  is  Slack,  [R.G.L.] 

GAMBOLECTRI.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  mentions  Cam- 
bolectri  Atlantic!  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  he  supposes  them  to  be.  He 
alio,  under  the  Aquitanic  nations  (iv.  19),  mentions 
**  Cambolectri  Agesinates  Pictonibus  juncti,"  as  Har- 
duin  has  it;  but  "Cambolectri"  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Agesinates,  as  Walckenaer  affirms,  and  he 
places  them  about  Camio,  in  the  arrondiasemeDt  of 
Bafonnej  in  the  department  of  Baues  Pjfrinies. 
It  appears  from  Pliny  mentioning  these  peoples  and 
distinguishing  them,  that  they  are  two  genuine 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ihb  nans 
Cambonnm  [Cambohdic]  may  be  geographically 
connected  with  the  CambolectrL  [G.  L.] 

CAMB(XNUM,  a  place  in  GaOia,  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Cxvitas  Valentia 
(^Valatee),  through  Civitaa  Vboontiorum  (/He),  to 
Mansio  Vaptncum  ((?<^).  The  note  is  voy  par- 
ticularly described.  From  Die  it  goes  to  Huisio 
Lnco  (iAic),  then  to  Mutatio  Vokgatis  (  Vamgdat); 
then  the  Gauza  Mons  is  ascended,  and  tiie  traveller 
comes  to  Mutatio  Cambonnm;  the  next  station  be- 
yond Cambonnm  is  Moos  Selencu8(&i/^of»).  Wakke* 
naer  (voL  iiL  pi  46)  jdaeea  Cambonum  at  Za  CoaAe^ 
to  the  south  of  Montdm.  IVAnviUe  did  not  ventors 
to  assign  a  site  for  Cambonnm;  but  if  the  road  has 
been  well  examined,  the  place  ought  not  to  be 
doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBORICUM,  in  Britain.  Another  reading  is 
Camboritum^  and  perhaps  this  is  jHvfoable,  —  the 
-rit-  having  the  same  power  with  the  Bked'  in 
Jihedguna(Oz'ford)^ford.  In  this  case  the  word 
would  mean  a  ford  over  the  Cam.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  fifth  Itinerary,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  it  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  notioed 
under  CAMBODtTiruif. 

The  line,  which  is  from  London  to  Cariisle,  nms 
to  Caesaromagus  ( FTrieffe),  Colonia  (CofeAesCer  or 
Maldon),  ViUa  Faustini,  Iciani,  Camboricnm,  Duro- 
lipons,  Dnrobrivae,  Causennae,  Undum, — this  latter 
point  alone  being  one  of  absolute  oertabity,  L  a.  Zm- 
ooh.  That  JiMa»terss  Causennae  is  nearfyca- 
tarn;  but  the  further  identifications  of  VlUa  Faus- 
tini with  Dunmowj  of  Idaoi  with  Chetterfordj  and 
Durolipons  with  Cambridge  or  Godmaneketter,  and 
of  Durobrivis  with  Caittor  or  Wdier^Newtoi^  «» 
uncertain.  Add  to  this  the  ciitmitoos  charaeter  of 
any  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  viA  either  Col- 
chester or  Maldon.  The  two  localities  most  usually 
given  to  Camboricum  are  Cambridge  and  lekUngham 
(near  Mildenhall  in  Suffdk).  In  the  former  pbce 
there  are  the  catira  of  CAes far-ton  and  Grant-efte^er, 
m  the  ktter  a  Camp-field,  a  /Zom-plt-field,  and  nu- 
merous Roman  remains.  Again, — as  Horsky  re- 
marks,— the  river  on  which  leklingham  stands  runs 
into  the  Cam,  so  that  the  first  syllable  may  apply  to 
the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  Probably,  tbe 
true  identification  has  yet  to  be  made;       [R.G.L.J 

CAMBUT^n  MONTES  a  range  of  monntains 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Cerannian  moonti^ 
and  terminates  at  Mt  Glympns  on  the  east  Ths 
name  of  these  mountains  contains  the  root  Bovivs* 
The  principal  pass  through  these  mountaioB  is  caued 
Volnstana  by  Livy,  the  modem  pass  of  Serv* 
Leake  remarks,  that  "in  the  word  Volustana  the 
V  represents  pribably  the  B,  which  was  so  eonunoo 
an  initial  in  Macedonian  names  of  plaoes;  the  two 
last  sylUbles,  <rrai^  axe  perhaps  the  Macedau^o 
form  of  ffTf  rA,  and  have  reference  to  the  p«»»  r* 
entire  name  in  Greek  bong  BttKov  crMT  (u^- 
xlii.  63,  xliv.  3;  Leake,  Northern  Greeee,  wL  ^ 
p.  338.) 

CAMBYSE'NE.    [Auiahia].  ^   . 

C  AMB  rSES  (  Yori  or  Gori),  a  river  of  Altawi, 
rising  in  the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  Mela,  m  vt 
Coraxici  M.,  flowing  through  tiie  district  of  Csmby- 
sene,  and  &llmg  into  tiie  Cyrus  (JSTw),  after  amUng 
with  the  Alazonius  {^Alatany,  Pompey  nwr^ 
along  its  banks,  on  his  expedition  into  these  r^g^ 
in  pursuit  of  Mitiiridates,  b.  a  65.  It»  ^^^^ 
remarkable  for  iU  coldness*  (MeL  iiL  5.  §  6i  ^ ^ 
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ti.  13.  8. 15  ;  Dion  Can.  zzzvii.  3  ;  Epit  Stnb. 
ep.  Hudson,  Gtogr,  Mm.  voL  ii.  p.  14B.)  [P.  S.] 

CAMBYSES  (Kofttftfinrf ,  PtoL  tL  S.  §  1 ;  Amm. 
Uaic  zziiL  6),  a  mer  of  Media  Atropateoe,  which 
appears,  from  the  ootioe  in  Ptolemy,  to  hare  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not  poe^ble  to  deter- 
mine its  ezaet  locality;  hot  if  the  order  in  Ammi- 
anns  be  correct,  it  woald  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
Amardns,  now  Sefd-Rkd.  In  the  Epitome  of  Stmbo 
(xL)  a  nation  of  the  Caspians  is  spoken  of  T«p) 
rir  Ko^Mnir  voraftir.  [Y.^ 

CAMEIBUS.    [Rhodus.] 

CAMELOBOSCI  {VLafoiKo^ovKoi,  PtdL  ri.  8. 
§  12),  a  wild  tribe  of  Carmania,  placed  by  Maarcian 
(p.  20)  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Dora  or  Dara,  east- 
wwds  towards  tiie  Desert.  [V.] 

C AME'BIA  or  C AMEIMUM  (fLoftMpia :  Etk,  Ko- 
fuptif9s,  Cameriniis),  an  andent  atj  of  Latinm,  men- 
tkraed  by  Ltry  among  the  towns  of  the  Prisd  Latini 
taken  by  Tarqninins  Priscns.  (Jay,  i,  38.)  In  ao- 
oordanoe  with  this  statement  we  find  tt  ennmerated 
among  the  coloniesof  Alba  Longa, or  the  cities  founded 
by  Latinns  Silvias.  (Diod.m  ap.Eiiaeb,Arm.  p.  185; 
Origo  Gtntit  Bom.  17.)  Dionysins  also  says  that 
it  reoeired  a  colony  from  Alba,  bat  had  prerioosly 
beoi  a  ci^  of  the  Aborigines.  According  to  him  it 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Bonrolns  and  Tatins,  bat 
was  taken  by  their  arms,  and  a  Boman  colony  esta- 
blished there  (ii.  50).  Bnt,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  independent  Latin 
cities  reduced  by  Tarqnin  (iii.  51).  After  the 
expalfion  of  the  kings  £ram  Borne,  Camena  was  one 
of  the  funanost  to  espouse  the  canse  of  the  exiled 
Tarqoins,  for  which  it  was  severely  pamshed,  being 
taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Consol  Verginios, 
B.  c.  502.  (Dionys.  ▼.  21,  40,  49.)  This  event 
may,  probably,  be  received  as  historically  trne :  at 
least  it  explidns  why  the  name  (^  Cameria  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  Leagne 
shortly  afterwards  (Dionys.  v.  61):  nor  does  it  ever 
again  appear  in  hutoiy:  and  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  once  celebrated  cities 
of  Latinm,  which  were  in  his  time  ntterly  extinct. 
Tadtos  has  reooided  that  the  andent  fiunily  of  the 
Coroncanii  derived  its  origin  from  Cameria  (Aim. 
zi.  24.),  and  the  cognomen  of  Camerinos  borne  by 
one  of  the  nwet  andoit  families  of  the  Snlpidan 
gens,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  extraetian. 

The  site  of  Cameria,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  towns  of  Latiom  that  were  destroyed  at  so 
early  a  period,  most  be  almost  wholly  conjectoral. 
Palombara,  a  small  town  on  an  isolated  hill,  near 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  MonU  Gttmaro,  and  aboat  22 
miles  fivm  Borne,  has  as  fair  a  daim  as  any  other  lo- 
cality. (Abeken,  MUtd  ludim,  p.  78.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMERrNUM(Ka/iap«yoy,Ptol.;  Ka^pta,Ap- 
pian;  Ka^Upriiy  Strab.:  Eth.  Camerinos  orCamers, 
-ertis:  Comtfrtno),  a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the 
Apennines,  near  the  frontiers  of  Picenum.  It  occu- 
pied a  lofW  podtion  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Flnsor  (cXien^i),  and  a  few  miles  on  the  E.  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  TXo  mention  of  the 
city  is  found  before  the  Boman  Civil  Wars,  when  it 
appean  as  a  place  of  some  conseqaence,  and  was 
occnpied  by  one  of  the  Pompdan  generals  with  six 
oohorts,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  on  the  advance 
of  Caesar.  (Caes.  J?.C.  i.  15;  Cic  ad  AU.  ym.  12, 
B.)  Again,  during  the  outbreak  of  L.  Antonius  at 
Pera*da,  it  was  seized  by  Plaocus  with  two  legions. 
(Appian,  B,  C»  t.  50.)  At  a  later  period,  prwably 
Boder  Aagustns,  its  territoiy  was  portioned  out 
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among  military  colonists;  but  it  oontmued  to  be  a 
mnnidpium,  and  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
empire  a  tolerably  flourishing  town.  (14b.  Cohn, 
pp.  240,  256;  PtoL  HL  1.  §  AS ;  OrelL  Imor.  920, 
2172.) 

But  while  we  fbd  but  little  mention  of  the  dty 
the  peopU  of  the  Camkbteb  an  noticed  from  an 
early  period  as  one  of  the  most  oonnderable  in  TJm- 
bria.  As  early  as  b.  c  308,  the  Boman  deputies, 
who  were  employed  to  explore  the  Clminian  forest 
and  the  regions  beyond  it,  are  said  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  to  the  Camertes  ("  usque  ad  Camertes  Um- 
broB  penetrasse  dicuntur,"  liv.  iz.  36),  and  esta- 
blished friendly  reUtioos  with  them.  These  probably 
became  the  firet  foundation  and  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarly £svourable  podtion  in  whidb  the  Camertes 
stood  towards  the  Boman  republic  Thus  in  b.  o. 
205,  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the  alHed  dtiea 
that  furnished  supplies  fbr  the  fleet  of  Sdpio,  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  other  states  of  Etruria 
and  Umbria  as  being  on  terms  of  equal  alliance  with 
the  Bomans  (**  Camertes  cum  aequo  Joedere  cum 
Bomanis  essent,"  Liv.  xxviii  45).  Cicero  also  more 
than  once  alludes  to  the  treaty  which  secured  their 
privileges  (**  Camertinimi  fbedos  sanctissimum  atqua 
aequissimum,'*  pro  BaUf.  20;  Yal.  Max.  t.  2.  §  8; 
Plut  M<*r.  28).  And  at  a  much  later  period  W9 
find  the  "Mnnictpes  Camertes  **  themsdves  recording 
their  gratitude  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  for 
the  confirmation  of  thdr  andent  rights  ("jure  aequo 
foederis  dU  coDfirmato,**  Gruter,  Imcr.  p.  266.  1 ; 
Orell.  Imcr.  920> 

A  question  has  indeed  been  raised,  whether  the 
Camertes  of  Liry  and  Cicero  are  the  same  people 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Camerinum,  who,  as  we  learn 
frxnn  the  above  inscription  and  othen  also  found  at 
CamermOf  were  certunly  called  Camertes.  The 
doubt  has  been  prindpally  founded  on  a  passage  of 
Strabo  (v.  p.  227),  in  which,  according  to  the  oUl 
editions,  that  writer  appeared  to  distinguish  Came- 
rinum and  Camerte  as  two  different  towns;  but  it 
appean  that  Kofiaptpov  is  certainly  an  interpolation; 
and  the  dbj  he  calls  Camerte,  which  he  expressly 
places  **  on  the  very  frontien  of  Picenum,*'  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Camerinum  of  the  Bo- 
mans. (See  Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  loc;  and 
compare  Du  Theil*s  note  at  voL  ii.  p.  60  of  the  French 
translation  of  Strabo.)  Pliny  also,  who  inserts  the 
Camertes  among  the  *'  populi "  of  Umbria,  makes  no 
other  mention  of  Camerinum  (iiL  1 4.  s.  19).  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  the 
Camertes  and  the  people  of  Camerinum  were  the 
same;  bnt  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  at  an 
earlier  epoch  the  name  was  used  in  a  more  exten- 
dve-sense,  and  that  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes  was 
at  one  time  more  widdy  spread  in  Umbria.  We 
know  that  the  Etruscan  dty  of  Clusium  was  origi- 
nally called  Camers  or  Camars,  and  it  is  a  plaudble 
conjecture  of  Lepdus  that  this  was  its  Umbrian 
name.  (Tyrrhener  PeUuger,  p.  33.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  Polybius  speaks  of  Uie  battle  between  the 
Bomans  and  the  Gauls  in  b.c.  296,  as  fbueht  in  the 
territory  of  the  Camertes  (iy  rf  Kofuprtoy  X<^ 
ii.  19),  while  the  same  battle  is  placed  by  livy  ai 
C&Mtiim(x.26).  Agam,  the  narrative  of  Livy  (ix.36) 
wouldseemto  imply  that  theCamertes  there  mentioned 
were  not  very  remote  from  the  Ciminian  forest,  and 
were  the  first  Umbrian  people  to  which  the  envoys 
came.  Even  Cicero  spoiks  of  the  **  ager  Camers  * 
in  common  with  Picenum  and  Gaul  (Gidlia  Togata) 
(pro  SuU.  19)  in  a  manner  that  can  hardly  14 
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understood  of  so  limited  adistrict  as  the  mere  territoiy 
of  Camerinnm.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  the  recnirence 
of  the  name  in  different  forms  among  the  modem 
towns  and  villages  of  this  part  of  Italy —  Camero 
near  Foligno^  Camera^  between  Todi  and  Amditk^ 
&C.J  —  may  be  a  remnant  of  this  wider  extension  of 
the  Camertes. 

The  Cambrini  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximns 
(vi.  5.  §  I)  as  having  been  conquered  and  reduced 
to  captivity  by  P.  (?)  Claudius  can  be  no  other  than 
the  people  of  Camerinnm;  but  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile his  account  Tt-ith  the  rest  that  we  know  of  their 
liistory.  Probably  Appius  Claudius,  the  consul  of 
B.  a  268,  who  reduced  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Picenum,  is  the  person  meant  [£.  H.  B.] 

CAMERTES.     [Caherinum.] 

C  AMICUS  (Ka^ticbs),  a  city  or  fortress  of  Sicily, 
which,  according  to  the  mythiool  history  of  that  is- 
land, was  constructed  by  Daedalus  for  Cocalos,  the 
king  of  the  Sicanians,  who  made  it  his  royal  resi- 
dence, and  deposited  his  treasures  there,  the  situation 
being  so  strong  and  so  skilfully  fortified  as  to  be  al- 
toji^ether  impregnable.  According  to  the  same  legend, 
it  was  here  also  that  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who  had 
pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily,  was  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  Cocalus,  and  secretly  buried;  his  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  discovi^ed  in  the  time  of 
Theron.  (Diod.iv.  78,79;  Strab.vi.  pp.273— 279; 
Arist.  Pol.  iL  10;  Stepli.  Byz.  v,  Kofujcds;  Tzetz. 
Chil.  i.  .506 — 510.)  The  same  story  is  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  (vil.  170),  who  tells  us  that  the 
Cretans  sent  an  expedition  to  Sicily  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Minos,  and  besieged  Camicus  for  five  years, 
but  without  success.  It  was  also  chosen  by  So- 
phocles as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  h^edies,  now 
lost,  called  the  Kaju/inoi(Athenae.iii.  p.  86,  ix.  p.  388; 
Soph.  fr.  299 — 304,  ed.  Dind.).  From  the  words  of 
Herodotus  it  has  been  enxmeously 'inferred  that 
Camicus  occupied  the  site  on  which  Agrigentum 
was  afterwards  founded,  and  the  citadel  or  acropolis 
of  that  city  has  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
the  fortress  of  Daedalus.  (Smyth's  Sicily ^  p.  204; 
Swinburne's  Traveky  vol.  ii.  p.  273.^^  But  we  find 
mention  in  historical  times  of  a  fortress  named 
Camicus,  as  existing  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
but  quite  apart  from  the  city.  It  was  occupied  by 
Hippocn^es  and  Capys,  the  cousins  of  Theron,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  him  from  Agrigentum  (Schol. 
ad  Pind,  PyA,  vl  4.),  and  is  again  mentioned  among 
the  fortresses  reduced  by  the  Bomans  in  the  First 
Punic  War,  qfter  the  conquest  of  Agrigentum. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  503.)  We  are  told 
also  that  it  was  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (Steph.  Byz.  v,  ^AKpdyas;  Vib.  Seqttest,  p.  7), 
which  is  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  be  tibe  one  now 
called  Fiwne  deUe  Carmen  which  flows  into  the  sea 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Gtrgentij  and  the  fortress 
may  probably  have  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Siculiana,  but  its  precise  site  is 
unknown.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  221 ;  Serrn  di  Faloo, 
Ant.  della  -Sfcflw,  vol.  iiL  pp.  76,  80;  Siefert,  Akra- 
gas,  pp.  17, 18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMISA  (rd  lU^taa),  a  fortress  of  Camisene  or 
Comisene  (comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  528)  in  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, which  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time  (xii. 
p.  560).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMISE'N£(K(vu<n7H)).  Strabo  mentions  Culu- 
pene  or  Calupene  and  Camisene  as  bordering  on  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  and  he  includes  them  within  his 
Ponttis.  Bock-salt  was  dug  in  these  districts,  and 
there  was  a  strong  place  Camisa,  which  wj^  ruined 
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in  Stnbo^s  time  (p.  560).  In  another  place  (p.  546) 
he  says  that  the  Halys  rises  in  Great  Cappodocia, 
near  Pontice,  and  in  Camisene  (JSj^iSwHitni  in 
Casaubon's  text).  Camisa  was  on  the  road  fram 
Sebastia  to  Nicopolis,  and  24  Boman  miles  from 
Sebastia  {Sevat),  The  Camisene,  then,  is  in  the 
upper  baidn  of  the  Halys  or  KieU  Ermah.    [G.  L.  J 

CAMMANE'NE  (Ko^ifuu^v^),  a  division  of 
Cappadocia.  (Strab.  pp.  534,  640.)  Ptolemy  (▼. 
6),  who  enumerates  six  places  in  the  division,  calls 
it  Cammanene.  Zama,  one  of  the  towns,  is  on  the 
road  firom  Tavium  to  Mazaca  or  Caesareia.    [G.  L.] 

CAMPAE  (jUiarm,  Ptol.),  and  Cambe  in  the 
Table,  is  in  the  Praefectura  Ciliciae  of  Cappadocia, 
16  miles  N.  or  NW.  of  Alazaca  or  Caesarea;  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  place  called  Enba,   [G.  L.3 

CAMPA'NIA  (Kc^voyfa),  a  provmce  or  r^an 
of  Central  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Latium,  on 
the  E.  by  the  mountains  of  Samninm,  oo  the  S.  by 
Lucania,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It« 
exact  limits  varied  at  different  periods.  The  Liris 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  recognised  as  its  north- 
em  boundary,  but  subsequently  the  district  south  of 
that  river,  as  far  as  the  Massiean  hills  and  the  town 
of  Sinuessa,  was  included  in  Latium,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Campania  diminished  to  the  same  extent. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  242.)  On  the  S.  also,  the  territory 
between  the  Silarus,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Lucania,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  bounds 
the  Gulf  of  Po8id<Miia  oi^  the  N.,  was  occupied  by 
the  people  called  PiCKNTiari  (a  branch  of  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic),  uid  was  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Campania,  properly  so  called, 
though  united  with  it  for  administiative  pnrpOBea. 

Originally, indeed, the  name  of  Campanians  appeara 
to  have  been  applied  solely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  plain,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
province;  and  did  not  include  the  people  of  the  bill 
country  about  Suessa,  Cales,  and  Teanura,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Aurund  and  Sidicini.  But 
Campania,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  low 
ridge  of  the  Massiean  hills,  which  extend  from  the 
sea  near  Sinuessa  to  join  the  more  lofty  group  of 
volcanic  mountains  that  rise  between  Suessa  and 
Teanum,  and  comprised  the  whole  of  the  latter  range. 
Venafirum  and  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vultumus,  which  had  been  originally 
Samnite,  were  afterwards  included  in  Campania; 
though  Stnbo  appears  in  one  passage  (v.  p.  238)  to 
assign  them  to  Latium.  The  eastern  frontier  oS, 
Campania  is  clearly  marked  by  the  first  ridges  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Moirs  Calucula  N.  of  the  Vul- 
tumus, and  the  Mows  Tifata  S.  of  that  river, 
while  other  ranges  of  still  greater  elevatl<n  continue 
the  mountain  barrier  towards  the  S£.  to  the  sources 
of  Uie  Sfumus.  Near  this  latter  pointy  a  side  arm  or 
branch  is  suddenly  thrown  off  from  the  main  mass  of 
the  Apennines,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  general 
direction,  which  constitutes  a  loffy  and  narrow  moan- 
tun  ridge  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  terminatisg 
in  the  bold  headland  called  the  PrcHuontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  known  also  as  the  Snrrentine  Promontoiy. 
It  is  tins  range  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Cumae 
or  Crater,  as  the  Bay  of  Napk*  was  called  in  an- 
cient times,  fran  that  cf  Posidonia,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  limit  also  between  Campania  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  ihe  territoiy  of  the 
Picentini.  The  latter  occupied  the  district  S.  of  this 
range  along  the  shores  of  the  Posidonian  Gulf,  as  far 
83  tiie  moujth  of  th^  Silaros. 
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TIw  region  Urns  limited  is  one  of  the  moet  beau* 
tiful  and  fertile  in  the  world,  and  imqnestionablj 
the  £urest  portion  of  Italj.     Greek  and  Roman 
writers  vie  with  one  another  in  celebrating  ita  na- 
tural adTantages, — the  fertilitj  of  its  soil,  the  beantj 
of  its  landscape,  the  softness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  harboors.     Plinj  calls  it  "  felix  ilia 
Campania — certamen  homanae  Toluptatis.*'    Floras 
is  still  more  enthosiastic :  "  Omniam  non  modo  Italia, 
sed  toto  orbe  terramm  pukherrima  Gampaniae  plaga 
esL     Nihil  mollias  caelo.    Denique  bb  floribos  Ter- 
nat.     Nihil  nberios  solo,  ideo  Liberi  Cererisqoe  cer- 
tamen dicitnr.    Nihil  hospitalins  man."     Eren  the 
more   sober  Poljbius  and  Strabo  are  loud  in  its 
praises;  and  Cicero  calls  the  plains  about  Gapoa 
**  fandum  pulcherrimum  popnli  Bomani,  caput  pecn- 
niae,  pads  omamentnm,  sabsidinm  belli,  ftmdamentom 
Tectigalinm,  horreom  legionnm,  solatiam  annonae." 
(PoL  ilL  91 ;  Strab.  y.  pp.  24S,  243 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Flor.  i.  16 ;  Cic  <ie  Leg.Agr,  L  7,  ii.  28.)  The  greater 
part  of  Campania  is  an  nnbroken  plain,  of  almost 
imoqnalled  fertility,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  sea.     But  its  uniformity  is  Inroken 
by  two  remarkable  natural  features :  the  one  a  group 
of  volcanic  hills  of  considerable  extent,  but  (^  mode- 
rate deration,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  between 
Comae  and  Neapolis,  and  constituting  a  broken  and 
hilly  tract  of  about  15  miles  in  length  (from  £.  to 
W.),  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth.    One  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these  hills  is  the  MoNs  Gaurus,  so 
celebrated  in  andent  times  for  its  wines.    The  whole 
range,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Aenaria 
and  ProchTta,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  preserves 
evident  traces  of  the  compamtively  recent  action  of 
subterranean  fires.  These  were  recognised  by  ancient 
writers  in  the  Foram  Vulcani,  or  Solfaiara,  near  Pu- 
teoli  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  LucU.  Aetn.  431 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
xti.  1 83) ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  such  emp- 
tiofn  in  andent  times  as  that  which,  in  1538,  gave 
rise  to  the  Jfonte  Nttovo,  near  the  same  town.     On 
the  other  side  of  Neapolis,  and  wholly  detached  frxnn 
tbe  group  of  hUls  already  described,  as  well  as  from 
the  cbain  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  »  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  girdle  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  mountain  of  Vesitvius,  whose  regular  vol- 
canic cone  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural 
features  of  Campuiia.     Its  peculiar  character  was 
noticed  by  ancient  observers,  even  before  the  fearful 
eruption  of  a.  d.  79  gave  such  striking  proof  that 
its  subterranean  fires  were  not,  as  supposed  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  247),  "  extinct  for  want  of  ftiel."    But  the 
volcanic  agency  in  Campania,  though   confined  in 
historical  times  to  the  two  mountain  groups  just  no- 
ticed, must  have  been  at  one  period  far  more  widely 
extended.    The  mountain  called  Rocca  Monfna  or 
Afte  di  Sta  Croee^  which  rises  above  Suessa,  and 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Aunmci  [Aurumci],  is 
likewise  an  extinct  volcano;  and  the  soil  of  the 
whole  plam  of  Campania,  up  to  the  veiy  foot  of  the 
Apemiines,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  from  which  dr- 
curostance  is  derived  the  porous  and  friable  charac- 
ter to  which  it  owes  its  great  fertility.    It  was,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  evidences  of  subterranean 
fire  so  strongly  marked  in  their  neighbourhood,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Cumae  gave  the  name  of  the  Phle- 
gnean  plains  (Campi  Phlegrad :  t&  *Af7peua  t«- 
^a)  to  the  part  of  Campania  adjoining  thdr  city. 
(Diod.  iv.  21 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)    Another  appella- 
tkxi  by  which  the  same  tract  appears  to  have  been 
^i»wu,  was  that  of  Campi  Laborini  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
9),  from  iriiich  is  probably  derived  the  modem  name 
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of  Terra  di  LavorOf  now  used  to  designate  the  wholi 
district  of  Campania. 

It  is  this  extensive  plain  which  was  so  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  well  u  modem,  times  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Strabo  calls  it  the  richest  plain  in 
the  world  (irthlotf  t^iatftaiftffraTor  rov  &r«UT«v), 
and  telU  us  that  it  produced  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality ;  while  some  parts  of  it  yielded  four  crops  in 
iht  year, — two  of  spelt  (C<<a),  one  of  millet,  and 
the  fourth  of  vegetables  (Xdxa)«)>  (Strab.  v.  p. 
242.)  Pliny  also  relates  that  it  grew  two  crops  of 
spelt  and  one  of  millet  every  year;  while  those  parts 
<^  it  that  were  left  fallow  produced  abundance  of 
roees,  which  were  employed  for  the  dntments  and 
perfumeries  for  which  Capua  was  celebrated.  The 
spelt  of  the  Campanian  plain  was  of  particularly  fine 
quality,  so  that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  for  the  manufacture  of  '*  alica,"  apparently  a  kind 
of  jpasto,  called  by  Strabo  x^f^P^^'  (Plin.  xviii.  8.  s; 
9,  11.  8.  29.)  Virgil  also  selects  the  plains  around 
the  wealthy  Capua  and  the  tract  at  the  foot  of  Ve^ 
suritts  as  instances  of  sdls  of  the  best  quality  for 
agricultural  purposes,  adapted  at  once  for  the  growth 
of  wine,  oil,  and  com.  (Virg.  G,  iL  224.)  From  the 
expressions  of  Cicero  already  dted,  it  is  erident  that 
the  ^ager  Campanus," — the  district  immediately 
around  the  dty  of  Capua, — while  it  continued  th# 
public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  was  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  fnxm  whence  the  supplies  of  com  for 
the  public  service  were  derived.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  vines  woe  cultivated  (as  they  are  at  the  pre^ 
sent  day)  all  over  the  plain  (see  Virg.  L  c),  but  the 
chdcest  wines  were  produced  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills;  the  Massican  and  Falemian  on  the  sides  of  the 
Mods  Massicus  and  the  adjoining  volcanic  hills  near 
Suessa  and  Cales,  the  Gauran  on  the  flanks  of  Mt. 
Gaums  and  the  other  hills  near  Putedi,  and  the  Sur- 
rentine  on  the  .opposite  side  of  the  bay.  All  these 
w«re  reckoned  among  the  roost  celebrated  wines  then 
known.  Nor  was  the  olive-oil  of  Campania  less 
distinguished:  that  of  Venafrum  was  proverbial  fot 
its  excellence  (Hor.  Carm,  ii.  6.  16),  and  the  other 
hilly  tracts  of  the  province  wane  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Flor.  L  16.) 

The  maritime  advantages  of  Campania  were 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  which  it  derived 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  its  territory.  Its  coast- 
line has  a  tolerably  uniform  direction  towards  the 
SE.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  to  Cumae:  but  & 
of  that  city  it  is  intermpted  by  tbe  bold  and  isolated 
group  of  vdcanic  hills  already  described,  which  ter- 
minate towards  the  S.  in  the  lottj  and  abrapt  head- 
land of  Misennm.  Between  this  pdnt  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  IfCnerva,  which  is  itself  (as  already 
pointed  out)  but  the  extremity  of  a  bold  and  lofty 
arm  of  the  Apennines,  the  coast  is  deeply  indented 
by  the  beautiful  bay,  known  in  andent  times  as  the 
Crater,  from  its  cup-like  form,  but  called  also  the 
Sin  us  Cumakus  and  PuTEOUkNUs,  from  the  ndgh- 
bouring  dties  of  Cumae  and  Puteoli, — and  now  fa- 
miliarly known  to  all  as  the  Bag  of  Naples.  (Stxab. 
V.  pp.  242,  247.)  The  two  ranges  which  constitute 
the  two  headlands  bounding  this  gulf  are  farther  con- 
tinued by  the  outlying  islands  adjohung  them :  those 
of  Aerabia  and  Prochttta,  off  Cape  Misenum, 
being,  like  the  hilb  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  of  vol- 
canic origin;  while  that  of  Cafbkab,  with  its  pre- 
dpitous  diffe  and  walls  of  limestone,  is  obviously  a 
continuation  of  the  calcareous  range  of  the  Apennines, 
which  ends  in  the  Surrentine  Promontorir.  The 
shores  of  this  beautiful  golf,  so  nearly  kmd-loekedi 
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and  open  onlj  to  the  mild  and  tempente  brw zes 
firom  the  SW.,  were  early  eooght  by  the  Bomanep  as  a 
place  of  rettrement  and  loxuxy;  and  in  addition  to 
the  nomeroas  towns  that  had  grown  up  around  it, 
the  hooaes,  Tillas,  and  gardens,  that  filled  the  inter- 
yak  between  them  were  flonomeroos,  that,  aooording 
to  Strabo,  they  presented  the  aspect  of  one  oootinaoas 
city.  (Strab.  2.  c)  Tadtos  abo  calls  it  '*  polcher- 
rimos  atnns,"  though  in  his  time  it  had  not  yet  re- 
ooTered  from  the  frightful  derastation  caused  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  d.  79.  On  the  N. 
shore  of  this  extensiTe  bay,  immediately  within  the 
headland  of  Misenum,  was  another  smaller  bay, 
known  as  the  Sinub  Baiahos,  or  Gulf  of  Baiae;  and 
here  were  situated  two  excellent  harbours, — that  of 
Misenum  itself,  dose  to  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  that  of 
Puteoli,  which,  under  the  Soman  empire,  became  one 
of  the  most  frequented  ports  of  Italy. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Campania  fixnn  Si- 
nuessa  to  Cape  Misenum,  as  forming  a  gulf  (p.  242) ; 
but  this  is  incorrect,  that  portion  of  the  coast  pre- 
senting but  a  slight  curvature,  though  it  may  be 
considered  (if  viewed  on  a  wider  scale)  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  bay  that  extends  from  the  Ciroeian 
Promontory  on  the  N.,  to  Cape  Misenum,  or  rather  to 
the  island  of  Aenaria  {Jsckia)^  on  the  S.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Sumntine  I^romontory  opens 
out  another  extensive  bay,  wider  than  that  of  JVq|)2ef, 
but  less  deep:  this  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  or  Paestum  (Sinus  Posido- 
niates,  or  Paestanus,  Strab.  v.  p.  251 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10);  but  only  its  northern  shores,  as  far  as  the 
month  of  the  Silarus,  belonged  to  Campania. 

The  climateof  Campania  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  soft  and  genial  character,  an  advantage  which 
it  doubtless  owed  to  its  exposure  to  the  SW.,  and  to 
the  deep  bays  with  which  its  coast  was  indented.  It 
was,  indeed,  thought  that  the  climate  had  an  ener- 
▼ating  influence,  imd  it  was  to  the  efibct  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  luxurious  habits  engendered  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  that  ancient  writers  ascribed  the 
unwarlike  character  of  the  inhalntants  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  population  that  had  taken  place 
there.  Bendes  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  and  the 
mildness  of  its  dimate,  the  shores  of  Campania  had 
a  particular  attraction  for  the  Bomans  in  Uie  nume- 
rous thermal  waters  with  which  they  abounded,  espe* 
dally  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Baiae,  Puteoli,  and 
Neapolis.  For  tiieee  it  was  doubtless  indebted  to 
the  remains  of  vdcanic  agency  in  these  regbns;  and 
the  same  causes  furnished  tiie  sulphur,  which  was 
found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Forum  Vulcani  (or 
Soffat<ira%  near  Puteoli,  as  to  become  a  oonsiderable 
article  of  commerce.  (LudL  AetfK  433.)  A  pe- 
culiar kind  of  white  day  (crtta)  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  oKoOf  was  procured  from  the  hills  near 
the  same  place,  which  bore  the  name  of  Colles  Leu- 
oogad;  while  the  volcanic  sand  of  other  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli  formed  a  cement 
of  extraordinary  hasdness,  and  which  was  known  in 
consequence  by  the  name  of  Putealamaik,  (Plin. 
zviiL  11.  8.  29,  zxzv.  6.  s.  26.) 

All  ancient  writers  an  agreed  that  the  Campanians 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
which  they  eventually  gave  their  name.  Indeed, 
Campania  mppears,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  great  fiertility,  to  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated changes  of  population,  and  to  have  been  con- 
nuered  by  saooessi^e  swarms  of  foreign  invaders. 
(Pd.  iii.  91.)    The  eariiest  of  tbeee  revdutions  an 
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invdved  in  great  obscurity:  but  it  sesmSy  on  tiie 
whole,  pretty  clear  that  the  original  population  of  this 
fertile  country  (the  first  at  least  of  which  we  have 
any  record)  was  an  Oscan  or  Aosonian  race.    An- 
tiochus  of  Syracuse  spoke  of  it  as  inhabited  by  th« 
Opicans,  "  who  were  also  called  Aufiomana."    Poly- 
bius,  on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  and  described  the  shores  of 
the  Crator  as  occupied  by  Opicans  and  Ausonians: 
while  others  carried  the  distinction  still  farther,  and 
represented  the  Opicans,  Ausonians,  and  Oscana,  as 
separate  races  which  successively  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.    (Strab.  ▼.  p.  242.)    The 
£Ulacy  of  this  statement  is  obvious:   Opicans  and 
Osoant  are  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  name,  and 
there  is  every  resson  to  believe  that  the  Ansonians 
were  a  branch  of  the  same  race,  if  not  absdutely 
identical  with  them.    [Ausonbs.]     It  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  first  Greek  settlers  in  these  regions 
found  them  occupied  by  the  people  whom  they  odled 
Opicans,  whence  this  part  c/[  Italy  was  termed  by 
them  Opda  ('OrucCa);  and  thus  Thncydides  dis- 
tinguishes Cumae  as  K&foi  ^  ^  *Owuci^  (ri.  4). 
At  the  same  time  we  find  nnmeroos  indications  of 
Tyrrhenian  (L  e.  Pdasgic)  settlements,  especially  on 
the  coast,  which  appear  to  bdong  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  cannd;  be  referred  to  the  later  Etruscan 
domination.    (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  45 ;  Abeken,  Mitiei 
JtaUeitj  p.  102.)    Whether  these  were  prior  to  the 
establidunent  of  the  Oscans,  or  were  spread  along 
the  coasts,  while  that  people  occupied  pindpaUy  the 
interior,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  impossible  fbr  us 
to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

The  earliest  fact  that  can  be  pronounced  historical 
in  regard  to  Campania,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cumae;  and  though  we  certainly  cannot  re- 
cdve  as  authentic  the  date  assigned  to  this  by  late 
chrondogers  (b.  c.  1050),  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  really,  as  asserted  by  Strabo,  the 
most  andent  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy. 
[CvMAE.]      The  Cumaeans  soon  extended  their 
power,  by  founding  the  colonies  of  Dicaearchia,  Pa- 
laepdis,  and  Neapolis;  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, it  would  seem  that  they  had  even  formed 
settlonents  in  the  interior  at  Nola  and  AbeUa.  (Jus- 
tin, zx.  1.)     But  it  is  probable  that  their  prepress 
was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  ud  mcxt 
formidable  power  in  thdr  immediate  ndghbourhood. 
The  conquest  of  Campania  by  the  Etruscans  is  a 
foot  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  recdve  as  historical, 
imperfect  as  is  the  information  we  have  coDoeming 
it.     Pdybius  tells  us  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Etruscans  hdd  possession  of  the  plains  of  Nortbem 
Italy,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  they  pos- 
sessed also  those  of  Campania  about  Capua  and  Nola; 
and  Strabo  says  that  they  founded  in  this  part  of 
Italy  twelve  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Capo** 
(Pol.  iL  17;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)    The  Tuscan  origin 
of  Capua  and  Nola  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Cato;  and  Livy  tdls  us  that  the  original  name  of 
the  former  dty  was  Vultumnm,  an  obviously  Etros- 
can  form.    (Liv.  iv.  37;  Mda,  ii.  4;  Cato,<y.  V^ 
Pat,  L  7.)    The  period  at  which  this  Etruscan  do- 
minion was  established  is,  however,  a  very  doubtfol 
question.    If  we  adopt  tite  date  assigned  by  Cato 
for  the  foundation  of  Capua  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7),  which 
he  places  as  late  as  b.c  471,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  period  of  Etruscan  rule  lasted  much  abore 
fifty  years, — a  space  apparently  much  too  short :  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  placed  the  origin  of  Capua 
moce  than  thcee  centuries  earlier  (YeU.  Pat.  l^-) 
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naj  not  improbablj  hatB  cfred  as  rnneh  in  the  con- 
trary directiagL     Whaterer  may  have  been  the  ac 
tual  date,  we  are  told  that  these  Toecan  cities  rase 
to  great  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  gradoallj  became 
enerrated  and  enfeebled  bj  huniry,  so  that  tiiej  were 
nnaUe  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of  their  war- 
like neighbonra  the  Samnitea.    The  ftte  of  their 
chief  city  of  Capoa,  which  was  first  oorapelled  to 
admit  the  Samnites  to  the  privileges  of  dtizenship 
and  a  share  of  its  fertile  lands,  and  nitimatelj  feU 
wholly  into  their  power  [Capua],  was  probably 
aoon  fioUowrd  by  the  minor  cities  of  the  confederacy. 
But  neither  theae,  nor  the  metropolis,  became  Sam* 
nite :  tbey  seem  to  have  oonstitoted  from  the  first  a 
Gcparate  national  body,  which  assomed  the  name  of 
Campanl,   '*the  people  of  the  plain."    It  is  eri- 
dentlj  this  event  which  is  designated  by  Diodonu 
as  the  **  first  rise  of  the  Campanian  people "  (t^ 
MOwos  'rwf  Kaft««W«r  avi4orn^  Died.  zii.  31 ),  though 
he  places  it  as  early  as  b.  a  440;  while,  according 
to  Li^y  (iv.  37X  CiipQA  did  not  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samnitea  till  n.  c.  433.     So  rapidly  did  the 
sew  nation  rise  to  power,  that  only  three  years  after 
the  occopation  of  Capoa  they  were  able  to  take  by 
storm  the  Greek  city  of  Comae,  which  bad  main- 
tained its  independence  thiooghoat  the  period  of  the 
Etmacan  dominioo.  (Ut.  It.  44;  IMod.  ziL  76,  who, 
howcTer,  gives  the  date  b.  c  428.) 

The  people  of  the  Campanians  thus  constitnted 
was  essentially  of  Oscan  race.    The  Samnite  or  Sa- 
bellian  conqnerors  appear  to  have  been,  like  the 
Etmseana  whom  they  8up|>lanted,  a  eompantrrely 
small  body:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
Oscan  popoktion,  which  had  oontinoed  to  subsist, 
though  in  a  state  of  sobjectioii,  under  the  Etruscans, 
was  readily  amalgamated  with  a  people  of  kindred 
race  like  their  new  conquerors,  so  that  the  two  be- 
came completely  blended  into  one  nation.     It  is 
ceitun  that  the  language  of  the  Campanians  con- 
tanned  to  be  Oscan:  indeed  it  is  firam  them  that  our 
knowledge  of  ths  Oscan  language  is  mainly  derived. 
Their  name,  as  already  obserr^  probably  signified 
onij  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  confined  to  that  part  only  of  what  was  aftei^ 
wards  called  Campania.    Nor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  distinct  organisation  or  national  union 
among  them.    The  Ausones  or  Aurund,  and  the 
Sidkini,  on  the  K.  of  the  Vultumus,  still  continued 
to  exist  as  distinct  and  independent  tribes.    The 
minor  towns  around  Capua — ^Acerra,  Atella,  Calatia, 
and  SoesBula — seem  to  have  foUowed  the  lead,  and 
probably  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  that  pow- 
erful city:  but  Nola  stood  aloof,  and  appears  to  have 
preserved  a  ckaer  connection  with  Samnium:  while 
Nnoeria  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Campanian  phun 
belonged  to  the  Alfetemi,  who  were  probably  an 
independent  tribe.      Hence  the  Campanians  with 
whom  the  Bomans  came  into  connection  in  the  fenrth 
oentuiy  b.  a  were  only  the  people  of  Capua  itself 
with  its  snironnding  plain   and  dependent  dties. 
They  were  not  the  less  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nation:  Capua  itself  was  at  this  time  the  greatest 
and  most  opolmt  city  of  Italy  (Liv.  viL  31.):  but 
thoo^  scarcely  80  yean  had  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they 
were  already  so  fer  enervated  and  oormpCed  by  the 
luxurious  habits  engendered  by  their  new  abode,  as 
to  be  wholly  unequal  to  contend  in  arms  with  their 
more  hardy  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 
In  b.  c  343  the  petty  people  of  the  Sidicini,  at- 
tacked hy  the  powerful  Samnites,  spplied  for  aid  to 
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the  Campadans.  This  was  readily  ftindshed  them: 
but  their  new  allies  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  m  a  pitched  battle,  at  the  very  gates 
of  Capua,  and  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 
In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Borne  fer  asustance; 
and,  in  order  to  purchase  the  aid  of  that  powerfal 
republic,  are  said  to  have  made  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  dty  and  territoiy  {Mitio)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romansb  The  ktter  now  took  up  their  cause, 
and  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  ML  Ganrus, 
and  SueBsnh^  soon  freed  the  Campanians  from  alt 
danger  finmi  their  Samnite  foes.  (Liv.  vii.  29--37.) 
It  is  very  di£Bcult  to  understand  the  events  of  the 
two  next  yean,  as  rekted  to  us;  and  there  can  be 
little  donbt  that  the  real  conne  of  events  has  been 
distorted  or  concealed  by  the  Roman  annalists.  The 
Campanians,  though  nominally  subjects  of  Rome, 
appear  to  act  a  very  independent  part;  and  at  length 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latms  when  time 
broke  out  into  declared  hostilities  against  Rome. 
The  great  battle  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  were  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Dedus  was  fought  near 
the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius,  b.o.  340;  and  was  quickly 
fdlowed  by  the  submisdon  of  the  Campanians,  They 
were  punished  for  their  revolt,  by  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  their  fertile  territoiy  which 
lay  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Falemus  ager.**  The  knights  of 
Capua  (equites  Campanl),  who  had  throughout  op* 
posed  the  defection  fitun  Rome,  were  rewarded  with 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  dtlzens;  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  **  dvitas  due 
suffingio."  The  same  relations  were  established  with 
the  dties  of  Cnmae,  Suessula,  and  Acerrae.  (Liv. 
viii.  11,  14,  17;  VeU.  Pat  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find 
during  the  period  that  fbllowed  tiiis  war  for  above 
120  yean  the  closest  bonds  of  union  subsisting  bo* 
tween  the  Campanians  and  the  Roman  people:  the 
former  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  regular  l^ons, 
instead  of  the  auxiliaries:  and  for  this  reason  Poly« 
bius,  in  reckoning  up  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations 
in  B.O.  335,  clas>ies  the  Romans  and  Campanians 
in  one  body;  while  he  enumerates  the  Latms  and 
other  allies  separately.    (PoL  ii.  24.) 

The  period  from  the  peace  whidi  fbllowed  the 
war  of  B.0. 340,  to  the  beginning  of  theSecond  Punic 
War,  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the  Campanians. 
Their  territoiy  was  indeed  necessarily  the  occadonal 
theatre  of  hostilities  during  the  protracted  wan  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites:  and  some  of  the 
dties  not  immediatdy  connected  with  Capua  were 
even  rash  enough  to  expose  themsdves  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans,  by  taking  part  with  thdr  adversaries. 
But  the  capture  of  the  Greek  dty  of  Palaepdis  in 
B.  c.  336,  led  the  ndghbouring  Neapolitans  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  £ime,  which  secured  them  for 
ever  after  as  its  faithful  allies;  and  the  conquest  of 
Nola  in  b.c.  313,  and  of  Nuoeria  in  308,  firmly 
established  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Campania.  This  seems  to  have  been  ad* 
mitted  and  secured  by  the  peace  of  b.  a  304,  which 
terminated  the  Second  Samnite  War.  (liv.  viiL  23 
->26,  ix.  38,  41 ;  Nlebuhr,  voL  Hi.  p  259.) 

In  B.a  280,  Campania  was  tnvereed  by  the 
armies  of  Pyirhus,  but  his  attempts  to  poseees  himself 
of  other  Capoa  or  Neapolis  were  ineflbotnal.  (Zonar. 
viiL  4.)  The  successes  of  that  monarch  do  not 
appear  to  have  for  a  moment  shaken  the  fidelity  of 
the  Campanians.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  thoeo 
ofHannibal.   Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannaa 
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(b.  c.  216)  the  snudler  toims  of  Atdla  and  Galatia 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthafrioian  general,  and 
shortlj  after  the  powerfol  city  of  Capna  itself  opened 
itB  gates  to  him.  (Lir.xzii.61,xxiu.  2— 10.)  This 
was  not  however  followed,  as  might  have  been  perhaps 
expected,  bj  the  redaction  of  the  rest  of  Campania. 
Hannibal  took  Nuceria  and  Acerrae,  but  was  foiled 
in  his  attempts  upon  Neapolis  and  Nola:  and  even 
the  little  town  of  Casiiinam  was  not  reduced  till 
after  a  long  protracted  siege.  From  this  time  Cam- 
pania became  one  of  the  c^ief  seats  of  the  war,  and 
during  several  successive  campaigns  was  the  scene 
of  operations  of  the  rival  armies.  Many  actions 
ensued  with  various  success:  but  the  resiUt  was  on 
the  whole  decidedly  fiivonrable  to  the  Roman  arms. 
Hannibal  nevo*  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Nola,  while  the  Romans  were  able  in  the  spring  of 
D.  o.  212  to  form  the  si^e  of  Capua,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  fdllowing  year  that  important  dty  once 
more  fell  into  their  hands.  From  this  time  the 
Carthaginians  lost  all  footing  in  Campania,  and  the 
war  was  transferred  to  ether  quarters  of  Italy.  The 
revolted  cities  were  severely  punished,  and  deprived 
of  all  municipal  privileges;  but  the  tranquillity 
which  this  part  of  Italy  henceforth  enjoyed,  together 
with  tiie  natural  advantages  of  its  soU  and  cUmate, 
soon  restored  Campania  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  had  before  enjoyed: 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  Cicero  contrasts 
its  flourishing  and  populous  towns  and  its  fertile 
territory  with  the  decayed  Municipia  and  barren  soil 
of  Latium.     (Z>e  Leg.  Agr.  il.  35.) 

This  interval  of  repose  was  not  however  altogether 
uninterrupted.  The  Campanians  took  no  part  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  nations  which  led  to  the 
Social  War:  but  they  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  their  neighbours  the  Samnites,  and 
Papius  Mutilus  laid  waste  the  southern  part  oS  the 
province  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  in  succession 
Nola,  Nuceria,  Stabiae,  and  Salemum :  but  was  de- 
feated by  Sex.  Julius  under  the  walls  of  Acerrae. 
The  next  year  fortune  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Romans,  and  L.  Sulla  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  NoU^ 
which  continued  to  hold  out  ]<Mig  after  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  had  submitted,  and  was  the  last 
place  in  Italy  that  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  arms. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  42,  45,  65;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  17, 18.) 
Daring  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Cinna, 
Campania  was  traversed  repeatedly  by  both  armies, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  but  probably 
suffered  comparatively  little.  In  b.  g.  73  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  commencement  of  the  Servile  War  under 
Spartaous,  who  breaking  out  with  only  70oompanions 
from  Capua,  todc  refuge  on  Mt  Vesuvius,  and  from 
thence  for  some  time  ^undered  the  whole  surround- 
ing country.  (Appian.  ^.  C  i.  1 1 6 ;  Pint  Cran.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the  contest  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  Campania  was  spared  the  sufferings  of 
actual  war:  and  neither  tliis  nor  the  subsequent 
civil  wars  between  Octavian  and  Antony  brought 
any  interruption  to  its  continued  prosperity. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  during  the 
later  period  of  the  Republic,  Campania  became  the 
favourite  resort  of  wealtliy  and  noble  Romans,  who 
crowded  its  shores  with  their  villas,  and  sought  in 
its  soft  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  a  place  of 
luxurious  retirement.  Wliole  towns  thus  grow  up  at 
Baine  and  Bauli :  but  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis, 
Pompeii,  and  Surrontum  were  scarcely  less  favoured, 
Mid  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Crater  wors  sor- 
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rounded  with  an  almost  cootimioas  nngt  of  pafawes, 
viUas,  and  towns.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  under  heaps  of  aahss  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Hercnlanenm  aod  Pompeii,  and 
laid  waste  great  part  of  the  fertile  famds  on  all  sides 
of  it,  gave  for  a  time  a  violent  siiock  to  this  pros- 
peri^;  but  the  natural  advantages  of  this  favoured 
land  would  soon  enable  it  to  recover  even  so  great  a 
disaster:  and  it  appean  certain  that  Campania  con- 
tinued down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flonriahing  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Italy. 

According  to  the  diviaioD  of  Augustas,  Campania 
together  with  Latium  oonstitiited  the  First  Rc^on 
of  Italy  (Plin.  iii.  5);  but  at  a  later  period,  pcobably 
under  Hadrian,  Beneventum,   with   the  extoisive 
territory  dependent  on  it,  and  apparently  the  other 
cities  of  the  Hirpini  also,  were  annexed  to  Cam- 
pania; while,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  name  seems  to 
have  gradually  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  First 
Region  of  Augustus.     Hence  we  find  the  "  Civi- 
tates  Campaniae,"  as  given  in  the  Liher  Coloniarum 
(p.  229),  including  all  the  cities  of  Ijttium,  and 
those  of  Samnium  and  the  Hirpini  also;  and  the 
Itineraries  place  the  boundary  of  Campania  oo  the 
side  of  Apulia,  between  Equos  Tnticos  and  Aecae. 
iltm.  AhL   p.   HI;   Itin,  Hier.   p.  6ia)    This 
latter  extension  of  the  tenn  docs  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted :  we  find  Samnium 
generally  separated   from  Campania  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  (Treb.  PolL   Tetricm,  24;    Not 
Dign  it.  pp.  63,  64),  and  the  name  wus  certainly 
retained  in  common  usage.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Campania  appears  to  have  come  into  ge- 
neral use  as  synonymous  with  tlie  whole  of  the  First 
Region  of  Augustus,  so  as  to  have  completely  su- 
perseded  that  of  Latium;  and  ultimately,  by  a 
change  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  several  other 
instances,  came  to  designate  Latium  exdtmvel^j  or 
the  country  round  Rome,  wliich  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  appellation  <^  La  Campagma  di  Roma, 
The  exact  period  and  progress  of  the  change  cannot 
be  traced ;  it  was  certainly  completed  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombards ;  but  on  the  TabuU  Peutingerisns 
Campania  already  extends  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Silarus.    (Tab.  Pent;  P.  Diac.  iL  17  ;  Pellegrini, 
Disoorti  delta  Campcmia,  voL  i.  p.  45--^5.) 

Ancient  writers  have  left  us   scarcely  any  in- 
formation  concerning  the  national  chaneteristies  or 
habits  of  the  Campanians  during  the  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  independent  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vague  declamations  concerning  their  luxury. 
But  a  fact,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
of  their  unwarlike  and  effeminate  habits,  is,  that  ire 
find  Campanians  extensively  employed  as  mercenary 
troops,  especially  by  the  despots  of  Sicily,    i^en 
they  flret  appear  as  eariy  as  b.  a  410,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  xiii.  44—62),  and 
were  afterwards  of  material  assistance  to  the  elder 
Dionysius.     But,  not  satisfied  with  serring  as  wen 
mercenaries,  they  established  themselves  in  the  two 
cities  of  Aetna  and  Entella,  of  which  they  held  pos- 
session for  a  long  period.    (Id.  xiv.  9,  56,  xri.  88.) 
Agun  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Agathodes, 
who  rendered  themselves  so  fbnnidabie  under  the 
name  of  Blamertines  [Mambbthii],  were  in  gnat 
part  of  Campanian  origin.     It  is  singular  that  ws 
find  these  mercenaries,  in  the  cases  of  Entella  and 
Messana,  repeating  precisely  tlie  same  treachenai 
conduct  by  which  the  Samnites  had  origiually  niade 
themselyes  masters  of  Capna;  and  er«D  a  OaiB- 
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puuan  legion  in  the  Roman  serrioe  wu  gniltj  of 
the  same  crime,  and  poeeeaeed  itself  of  Rheginm  hy 
the  nuwsacre  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xxii.  Fr. 
1,2;  DionjB.  xiz.  1.  Fr.  Mai.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, as  observed  by  Niebohr,  that  these  fonnidable 
iDerceoaries  were  not  ezdosivtely  natives  of  Cam- 
pania, bnt  were  recruited  also  from  the  Samnitee 
and  other  tribes  of  Sabelhan  and  Oscan  origin. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  iiL  p.  112,  note  211.) 

In  other  respects  the  Gampanians,  from  thenr 
being  so  mized  a  race,  had  probably  less  marked 
pecoliaritaes  of   character   than  the  Samnites  or 
Etroscans.     The  works  of  art  disoovcivd  in  Cam- 
pania, with  the  exception  of  such  as  belong  to  a 
late  period  and  show  the  Roman  influence,  are  almost 
esclusivelj  Greek.     The  Groek  coins  o^  Nola,  as 
well  as  the  beantifnl  painted  vases  discovered  then 
in  enormons  numbers,  and  which  are  all  of  the 
purest  Greek  stjle,  prove  that  this  inflnenoe  was  bj 
no  means  confined  to  the  dtaes  on  the  coast.    On 
the  other  hand  the  inscriptions  are  almost  all  either 
Latin  or  Oscan,  and  the  writings  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  prove  that  the  latter  language  continued  in 
use  down  to  a  late  period.     It  is  certain! j  true,  as 
Kiebuhr  obaerves  (vol.  L  p.  76),  that  we  find  no 
trace  smong  existing  remains  of  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can rule,  though  this  circumstance  is  bardfy  suffi- 
cient to  wa.mnt  us  in  adopting  the  views  of  that 
historian  and  rejecting  altogether  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Southern  Italj. 
The  principal  natural  features  of  Campania  have 
been  already  described.     Its  only  considerable  river 
is  the  VcLTURNUS,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Ssnmium,  and  entere  Campania  near  Venafrum ;  it 
tiavenes  the  whole  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Capua,  and 
fonned  the  limit  between  the  **Ager  Campanus," 
the  proper  territory  of  Capua,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Ager  Falemns  on  the  N.     It  is  a  deep  and  npid 
stream,  on  which  account  Casilinum,  as  commanding 
the  principal  bridge  over  it,  must  have  been  in  all 
times  a  point  of  importance.     The  LiRis,  which 
originally  fwmed  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
N.,  was  by  the  subsequent  extension  of  lAtium  in- 
cluded wholly  in  that  countiy,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  reckoned  a  Campanian  river.    Between  the  two 
was  the  Savo,  a  small  and  sluggish  stream  (piffer 
Savo,  Stat  SUv.  hr.  3.  66;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9)  still 
called  the  Savone,  which  has  its  mouth  little  more 
than  two  miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Vnltuinus.    A  few 
miles  S.  of  the  same  river  is  the  Claxius,  in  ancient 
times  a  more  ccmsiderable  stream,  but  the  waten  of 
which  have  been  now  diverted  into  an  artificial 
channel  or  canal  called  the  Lagnc.    The  mouth  of 
this  is  about  10  milss  from  that  of  a  small  stream 
serving  as  the  outlet  of  the  Loffo  di  Pairia  (the 
Literna  Pains),  which  appears  to  have  been  called 
in  ancient  times  the  river  Liternus.    (Uv.  xxxiL 
S9;  Stiab.  t.  y.  243.)     The  Skbbthus  or  Skbe- 
THIS,  which   bathed  the  walls  of   Neapolis,   can 
be  DO  other  than  the  trifling  stream  that  fiows  under 
the  PotUe  deUa  Maddalma,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the 
modem  city  of  Naples,  and  is  thence  commonly 
known   as    the  Fiume    della   Maddalena,     The 
Vesebib,  which   is  mentioned  as  flowing  not  Cu 
from  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  (Uv.  viiL9;  Vict  de  Vir. 
Ill,  26,  28),  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing, must  have  been  a  very  small  stream,  and  all 
trace  of  it  is  lost     The  Sarnus,  still  called  Samo^ 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  near  the 
modem  city  of  SamOy  between  Nola  and  NocerOy  is 
ft  Okore  considerable  stream,  and  waten  the  whole  of 
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the  rich  plain  on  the  S.  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (quae  rigat 
aequora  Samus,  Virg.  Aetu  vii.  738).  The  paucity 
of  riven  in  Campania  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  vdcainic  soil,  which,  as  Pliny  observes, 
allows  the  waten  that  descend  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  to  percolate  gradually,  without  either 
arresting  them,  or  becoming  saturated  with  moisture. 
(Plin.  xviii.  11.  s.29.) 

The  principal  moimtains  of  Campania  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  arm  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  two  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  tSSniemo,  and 
rises  above  CasteUamare  to  a  height  of  near  6000 
feet,  was  called  in  ancient  times  the  Mons  Lacta- 
Rics  (Cassiod.  Ep.  xi.  10),  from  its  abundant  pas* 
tures,  which  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  town  i^ 
Stabiae,  and  were  much  frequented  by  invalids  for 
medical  purposes.  [Stabiae.]  Several  of  the 
minor  hills  belonging  to  the  volcanic  group  of  which 
Mt  Gaums  was  the  principal,  were  known  by  dis- 
tinguishing names,  among  which  those  of  the  Coixw 
Leucooaeub  between  Pateoli  and  Neapolis  (Plin. 
xviii.  11.  s.  29),  and  the  Mons  Paubilypus  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  city,  have 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Campania  contains  several  small  lakes,  of  which 
the  lake  Avekkub  is  a  volcanic  basin,  in  the  deep 
hollow  of  a  crater ;  the  rest  are  mere  stagnant  pools 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  soa 
shore  preventing  the  outflow  of  the  waten.  Such 
were  tne  Literna  Palus,  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Patria ;  and 
the  AciiERUsiA  Palus,  now  Xa^  di  Fusaro^  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Cnmae.  The  Lucrine  Lake 
(Lacus  LrcRiNUs)  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  portion 
of  the  sea  shut  in  by  a  narrow  dike  or  bar,  ap- 
parently of  artificial  construction;  similar  to  the  part 
of  the  Port  of  Misentmi,  which  is  now  called  the 
Mare  Morto. 

The  principal  islands  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
Abnaria,  Procryta,  and  Capreae,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
blets,  most  of  them,  indeed,  mere  rocks,  oi  which 
the  names  have  been  recorded  in  consequence  of  their 

Sriximity  to  the  flourishing  towns  d  Pnteoli  and 
eapolis.  The  principal  oJF  these  is  Nes»,  still 
called  Nisidu,  o]n)osite  the  extremity  of  the  Mons 
Pausilypus;  itself  the  enter  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
which  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  still  retained 
some  treoes  of  its  former  activity.  (Lucan.  vi.  90.) 
MBGARia,  called  by  Statins  Mboaua,  appeara  to 
be  the  rode  now  occujned  by  the  Castel  delV  Z7oro, 
dose  to  Naples;  while  the  two  islets  mentioned  by 
the  same  poet  as  Limon  and  Euploea  (Stat.  Sih, 
iii.  1,  149)  ore  supposed  to  be  two  rocks  between 
Ninda  and  the  adjoining  headland,  called  Scoglio 
del  LaztareOo  and  la  Gajda.  [Nbapous.]  South 
of  the  Surrentine  Promontory,  and  fadng  the  Gulf 
of  Poddonia  lie  some  detadied  and  picturesque 
rocks,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  which  were 
known  as  the  Sxrenvsae  Insular,  or  the  Islands 
of  the  Sirens;  they  are  now  called  Li  GaUi. 

The  towns  and  dties  oS  Campania  may  be  briefly 
enumented.  I.  Beginning  fin>m  the  fnmtier  of 
Latinm  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  were,  Vitl- 
TURNUM  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  Ltterkum,  and  Cumae  ;  Misbnuii  adjdning 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  immediately 
within  it  Bauu,  Baiae,  and  Puteoli,  originally 
called  bv  the  Greeks  Dicaearchia.  From  thenoe 
proceeding  rotmd  the  shores  of  the  Cnter  were  the 
fkmrishing  towns  of  Nbapous,  Hebculambum, 
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PoMPKii,  Stabiab,  and  Surrentux;  besides 
which  we  find  mention  of  Betina,  now  Resina,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt  VesuviuB  (Plm.  Ep,  vL  16),  and 
Aeqna,  still  called  Equa,  a  Tillage  near  VioOf  aboat 
half  way  between  SUbiae  and  Snnentom.  (SiL 
Ital.  ▼.  464.)  Neither  of  these  two  Uut  places 
vanked  as  towns;  thej  were  indnded  among  the 
popolons  villages  or  vid  that  lined  the  shoraB  ^  this 
beaatiful  baji  the  names  of  most  of  which  are  ket 

to  OS. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  K.  of  the  Vul- 
tomus  were:  Vknafbux  in  the  npper  valley  of  the 
VnltTimns,  the  most  northerly  city  of  Campania, 
bordering  on  Latiom  and  Sanmiom;  Tbanux  at  the 
ibot  of  1^  mountains  of  the  Sididni  and  Aonmd; 
SuBSSA  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same  group, 
and  Galbs  on  the  Via  Latina  between  Teannm  and 
Casilinom.  In  the  same  district  mnst  be  placed 
Trbbuia,  probably  near  the  foot  of  Moos  Oalli- 
cola,  and  Forum  Popiui,  also  of  uncertain  site. 
Urbana,  where  Sulla  had  established  a  colony,  lay 
on  the  Appian  Way  between  Sinueesa  and  Gaai> 
Unum  ;  and  Caedia,  a  mere  village  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (ziv.  6.  s.  8),  on  the  same  road, 
6  miles  from  Sinuessa.  Aurukga,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  people  of  that  name,  had  ceased  to 
eadst  at  a  very  early  period. 

3.  S.  of  the  Vultumus  were  Gabiumum  (in>- 
mediately  on  that  river),  Gapua,  Galatia,  Atbxxa, 
Acbrrab,  Sdessula,  Nola,  ABBIX.A,  and  Ku- 
CBRXA,  caUed,  for  distinction's  sake,  Alfaterva. 
The  site  of  Tanrania,  whidi  had  already  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  is  wholly 
unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  Htriux  or  Hyrin a,  a 
city  known  only  from  its  coins. 

4.  In  the  territoiy  of  the  Picertxhi  (which,  as 
already  observed,  was  comprised  in  Gampania  in  the 
official  designation  of  the  province),  were:  Salbr> 
KUK  and  ILkRcnrA  on  tibe  coast  of  the  Posidonian 
Gulf,  and  PiGExniA  in  the  interior,  on  the  little 
river  still  called  Bicenimo,  Eburi  (^EboK)^  thongh 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  SUarus,  is  assigned  by 
PUny  to  Lucania.    (PUn.  iii.  11.  s.  1.5.) 

Gampania  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way,  the 
greatest  high  road  of  Italy:  this  had,  indeed,  in  its 
original  constmction  by  Appios  Glaudhu,  been 
carried  only  from  Borne  to  Gapoa;  the  period  at 
which  it  was  extended  from  thence  to  Beneventum 
is  uncertain,  but  this  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  dose  of  the  Samnite  Wars.  [Via  Appia.] 
This  road  led  dvect  from  Sinuessa  (the  last  dty  in 
Latium),  where  it  quitted  the  sea  shore,  to  Casi- 
linnm,  and  thence  to  Gapna ;  from  whence  it  was 
continued  through  Galatia  and  Gaudlom  (in  the 
Samnite  territory)  to  Beneventum.  It  entered  the 
Gampanian  territory  at  a  bridge  over  the  little  river 
Savo,  3  miles  from  Sinuessa,  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Pons  Gampanns.  (^lim.  Hier,  p.  6 1 1 ; 
Tab.  PeuL)  The  Via  Latina,  another  very  andent 
and  important  line  of  road,  entered  Gampania  from 
the  N.  and  proceeded  from  Gasinum  in  Latium  by 
Teannm  and  Gales  to  GadUnum,  where  it  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia.  The  line  of  road,  which  proceeded 
in  a  southerly  direction  from  Gapna  by  Nda  and 
Nuceria  to  Salemum,  was  a  part  of  the  great  high 
road  from  Borne  to  Bhegium,  which  is  strangely 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  Via  Appia. 
An  inscription  still  extant  records  the  construction 
of  this  line  of  road  from  Gapna  to  Bh^nm,  but  the 
name  of  its  antbor  is  unfortunately  lost,  thongh  it  is 
probable  that  he  waa  a  praetor  of  the  name  ^  Popi- 
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Uus.  [Forum  Popiui.]  Beddes  thit,  anoUier 
road,  given  in  the  Tabula,  led  direct  from  Capoa 
to  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  by  Herculaneam  and 
Pompeii  to  Nuceria,  where  it  jdned  the  preceding; 
while  another  branch  quitted  it  at  Pompeii  and 
followed  the  shores  of  the  bay  through  Stabiae  to 
Sorrentnm. 

Lastly,  another  great  road,  which  as  we  learn 
from  Statins  (JSUv,  iv.  3)  was  ooostmcted  by  the 
emperor  Domitian,  proceeded  along  the  coast  from 
Sinuessa  to  Gumae,  and  thence  by  Potedi  to  Nea- 
pdis.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  flooriahing 
condition  of  Gampania  under  the  Boman  Empire, 
that  all  these  roads  continued  in  use  down  to  a  late 
period.  Milestones  and  other  inscriptions  attest 
thdr  successive  restoratioins  from  the  reign  of  Trajan 
to  that  of  Valentinian  IIL  (Mommsen,  Inter,  Neap. 
pp.  340, 341.) 

Gonoeming  the  tqMgraphy  of  Gampania,  see 
Pellegrini,  JDitooni  dila  Ccunpouna  Fti&t  (2  vols. 
4to.  Napoli,  1771),  who  is  much  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  Itahan  topographers.  His  anthoritj 
is  for  the  most  part  fdlowed  by  BomandU.  (Jctpo- 
grafia  Ittorka  del  JUgno  di  NapoHf  vd.  iii.) 

There  exist  coins  with  the  name  of  the  Cam- 
panians  and  Greek  legends  (KAMIIANON),  bat 
most  of  these  belong  to  the  Garopanians  who  were 
settled  in  Sidly  at  Entella  and  other  dties.  There 
are,  however,  silver  coins  with  the  inscription 
KAMIIANO  (or  sometimes  KAnnANO),  which 
certainly  belong  to  Gampania,  and  were  probably 
struck  at  Gapoa.  (Eckhd,  Num.  VeL  Aneed.  p.  19 ; 
MUlingen,  Numum.  d»  UtaUe,  p.  140.)    [£.  H.  B.] 

GAMPI  LABOBINI.    [Gampi  Phlbgrael] 

GAMPI  MACmiMcucpotKifiwoi,  Stiab.),  a  place 
in  Gisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Be- 
gium  anid  Mutina.     Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  small 
town  (v.  p.  216),  where  a  great  fair  (vay^yvpts) 
was  held  every  year:  and  Varro  notices  it  as  the 
scene  of  a  large  cattle  and  bheep  fair,  the  neigh^ 
bouring  plains  being  indeed  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in   Italy  for   the  exceUenoe  of  thdr  wod. 
(Varr.  IL  Praefl;  Gdum.  viL  2.  §  3.)    Bat  this 
fiiir  iq>peare  to  have  fallen  into  disuM  soon  after; 
for  a  cnrions  inscription,  discovered  at  Hercolaneam, 
dated  in  a.  d.  56,  speaks  of  it  as  having  then  ceased 
to  be  held,  so  that  the  buildings  adapted  for  it  were 
follen  into  decay,  and  the  plaoe  was  become  onin- 
habited.     (OreU.  Inter.  3115  ;   Gavedoni,  Marm 
Modeneti,  p.  60.)    It  is  evident  from   this  that 
there  never  was  properly  a  town  of  tiie  name,  bat 
merely  a  collection  of  buUdinga  for  the  pnrpoees  of 
the  foir.    The  name  of  the  Gampi  Maori  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  extendve  phuns  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apeimines,  extending  akng  the  Via  Aemilia  from 
Mutina  to  Parma.    They  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  tins  sense  by  Livy  during  the  wan  of  the  Bomaos 
with  the  Ligurians,  who  at  that  time  still  hdd  pa»- 
sesdon  of  the  mountains    immediately  a^jduog. 
(Liv.  xlL  18,  zlv.  12.)    GoJumeUa  also  sptaka  of 
Uie  '*  Maori  campi,"  not  as  a  particuhu*  spot,  bot  a 
tiact  of  ooontry  about  Parma  and  Mutina.    {B.^ 
vii.  2.   §  3.)     It  is  supposed  that  the  rillage  of 
Magrtda,  on  the  banks  of  the  SeccMa,  aboat  8 
miles  from  Afodmta,  retains  some  traces  of  the  an- 
dent name.    (Gavedoni,  l  c.  p.  62.)     [£.  H.  B.] 

GAMPI  PHLEGBAEI  (tA  ♦ArypoJa  »«««) 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fictile 
plains  of  Gampania,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gumae.  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
probably  eonnected  with  the  vdcanic  phenomeiia  of 
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the  luighboiiring  ooontiy,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
&ble  of  the  giants  being  buried  bexwath  it  (Strab.  v. 
p.  245;  Diod.  ▼.  71),  though  others  derived  it  Irom 
the  firequent  wars  of  which  this  part  of  Italy  was  in 
early  times  the  scene,  on  aooonnt  of  its  great  fer- 
tilitj.  (PoL  iii  91;  Strab.  L  c.)  Pliny  considers 
the  Phkgrsean  plains  of  the  Greeks  to  be  synony- 
moos  with  what  were  called  in  his  time  the  Campi 
LABORmi,  or  Labobiab;  but  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears to  haTe  had  a  more  Umited  and  local  significa- 
tion, being  ocmfined,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  part 
of  the  plain  bounded  by  the  two  high  roads  leading 
respectively  fnm  Cumae  and  from  Puteoli  to  Capua. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  zviii.  11.  s.  29.)  The  Greek 
name,  on  the  othw  hand,  was  probably  never  a  local 
term,  bat  was  applied  without  discrimination  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood  of  Cumae.  Hence  Silius 
Italicus  calls  the  Bay  of  Baiae  and  Puteoli  "  Phle- 
graei  sinus"  (viii.  540),  and  in  another  passage 
(xiL  143),  he  distinctly  connects  the  legend  of  the 
Phlef^iaean  giants  with  the  volcanio  phenomena  of 
the  Forum  Vulcani  or  SolfaUxra.         [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  BAU'DII,  or  CAMPUS  RAU'DIUS,  a 
plain  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  the  scoie  of  the 
great  victory  ci  Marius  and  Gatulus  over  the  Cimbri, 
in  B.C.  lOl.  But  though  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  deosive  in  the  Roman  annals, 
the  place  where  it  was  fought  is  vexy  imperfectly 
deagnated. 

Floras  and  Velleius,  who  have  preserved  to 
OS  the  name  of  the  actual  battle  field  (*'in  pa- 
tentissimo,  qnem  Baudium  vocant,  campo,"  Flor, 
ilL  3.  §  14 ;  "in  campis,  qnibus  nomen  erat  Bau- 
diis,"  VcU.  Pat.  ii.  12;  Vict,  de  Vir.  lU.  67), 
afford  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Orosius,  who  has 
described  the  action  in  more  detail  (v.  16),  leaves  us 
whoQy  in  the  dark  as  to  its  locality.  Plutarch, 
without  mraitioning  the  name  of  the  particular  spot, 
whidi  had  been  chosen  by  Marias  as  the  field  of 
battle,  calk  it  the  ]dain  about  Vercellae  (t^  wtiloy 
rh  w«pi  BcpK^AAof,  Pint  Mar.  25).  There  is  no 
reason  to  reject  this  statement,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the  drcom- 
stanoos  of  the  campaign,  to  eiLpbun  what  should 
have  drawn  the  Gaub  from  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
when  they  defeated  Catulus  not  long  before,  to  the 
neighboorbood  of  Yeroellae.  Many  authors  have 
nevertheless  rejected  Plutarch's  evidence,  and  sup- 
posed the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Verona.  D'Anville  would  transfer  it  to 
Hhd,  a  sman  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  Milan, 
bat  this  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  positive 
testimony  of  Plutarch;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  in  the 
great  plain  between  Vercellae  and  Novaria,  bounded 
by  the  Sesia  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Agogna  on 
theE. 

According  to  Walckenaer,  a  part  of  this  phun  is 
still  called  the  PraU  di  Bd,  and  a  small  streun 
that  traverses  it  bears  the  name  of  Roggia,  which  is, 
however,  a  oommoo  appellation  of  many  streams  in 
Lombardy.  About  halfway  between  VercdU^xiA. 
Mortaraj  is  a  large  village  called  Eobio  or  Robbio. 
Cluver  was  the  fir^  to  point  out  this  as  the  probable 
site  of  the  Raudii  Campi:  the  point  has  been  fully 
discussed  by  Walckoiaer  in  a  memcur  inserted  in  the 
Memoireg  de  PAcademie  de*  IntcripUons  (2d  se- 
ries, vol  vi.  p.  361 — 373 ;  see  also  Cluver.  ftoL 
p.  235 ;  D'AnvUle,  GSogr.  Anc.  p  48).     [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  VETERES,  a  place  m  Lucania,  which, 
aocoiding  to  livy  (zzt.  16),  was  the  real  scene  of 
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the  deaUi  of  Tib.  Sempnmins  Gnochos  daring  the 
Second  Punic  War  (b.  a  212),  though  t>tber  an- 
nalists transferred  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Calor,  near 
Beneventom.  He  gives  us  no  further  clue  to  its 
situation  than  the  vague  expression  "in  Lucanls;" 
and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it  with  any  certainty.  The 
resemblance  of  name  alone  has  led  local  topographeia 
to  assign  it  to  a  pkce  called  Vieirif  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Potenga  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro, 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPODU'NUM  (Kc^itf^vroy),  a  town  in  the 
oonntiy  of  the  Estiones  in  Vindelicia.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  road  from  Brigantium  to  Augusta  Vin- 
deliooram,  and  is  identified  with  the  modem  Kemp- 
ten,  oaibe  river  lUer.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  §  3;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  258 ;   Vita  S.  MagtU,  c.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPCNI,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  Campan  in  the  Bi- 
gorre,  [G.  L.] 

CAMPSA.     [Cbossaka.] 
CAMPUS  DIOME'DIS.     [Cahhsium.] 
CAMPUS  FOENICULATIIUS.    [Tarraco.] 
CAMPUS  JUNCA'BIUS.     [Emporiak.] 
CAMPUS  SPARTA'RIUS.  [Carthago  Nova.] 
CAMPUS  STELLATIS.    [Capua.] 
CAMPYLUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Achelons,  flowing 
(fora  Dolopia.     [Achxloub.] 

CAMULODUTNUM.  [Colokia.] 
CAMU'NI  (KojKovroi),  an  Alpine  people,  who  in- 
habited the  valley  of  the  OUins  (Oglio)j  from  the 
central  chain  of  the  Rhsi^tian  Alps  to  the  head  of  the 
Lacus  Sebinus  {J^ago  <f  Jeeo),  This  valley,  which 
is  still  called  the  Vai  Camomca,  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  being  above 
60  miles  in  length.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Camuni 
ware  a  tribe  of  Eoganean  race;  while  Strabo  reckoiis 
them  among  the  Siaetians. 

The  name  <^  the  Cannmi  appears  among  the 
Alpine  tribes  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Augustus:  after  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  these 
valleys  were  attached,  as  dependents,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Gallia  Transpadana  (**  finitimis 
attribnti  mnnidpiis,"  Plin.  iiL  20.  s.  24 ;  Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20).  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  Camuni  appear  to  have  foimed  a 
separate  community  of  their  own,  and  we  find 
moition  in  inscriptions  of  the  "  Res  Pablica  Ca- 
munorum."  ((h^. /nscr.  652, 3789.)  In  the  later 
division  of  the  provinces  they  came  to  be  included  in 
Rhaetia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMUNLODU'NUM,  m  Britain,  menUoned  by 
Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  the  Brigantes.  Identified  ~- 
though,  perhaps,oa  insufficient  grounds — by  Horsley 
with  the  Cambodunum  of  the  Itinerary.  [Cambo- 
DUKUH.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAKA  (Kaya).  1.  A  viUage  of  GaUlee,  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle.  (5.  Joktif  ii.)  A 
village  of  this  name  in  Galilee  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus,  as  his  temporary,  place  of  residence  during 
his  command  in  that  country,  and  his  notices  of  it 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  fax  distant  from 
Sepphoris.  (  Vita,  §  16,  seq.)  The  village  of  Kepkr 
Kemuij  1|  hour  N£.  of  Nazareth,  is  pointed  out  to 
modem  travellers  as  the  representative  of  "  Cana  of 
Galilee;"  bnt  it  appears  that  this  tradition  can  be 
traced  back  no  further  than  the  16th  century.  An 
earlier,  and  probably  mine  authentio  tradition,  cur- 
rent during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  assigns  it  to 
a  site  3  miles  ncnth  of  Sepphoris  on  the  nwth  of  a 
fertile  plain,  now  called  A-BUMauf;  where,  a  little 
east  of  Kepkr  MendOf  are  still  found  on  a  hill  side 
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rains  of  an  eztennTe  Tillage,  to  which  a  waTering 
and  uncertain  local  tradition  gives  the  name  of 
Kana.    (Robinson,  B.  R,  iii.  p.  204—207.) 

2.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  village  of 
this  name  not  far  from  Jericho,  where  the  army  of 
Antiochos  Dionysus  perished  with  hunger  after  their 
defeat  bj  the  Arabs  (Joseph.  B,  J.  i.  4.  §  7,  oomp. 
Ant.  ziii.  15.  §  1),  and  where  Herod  the  Great  was 
encamped  in  hiis  war  with  Antigonus.  {B,  J.  L  17. 
§5.)  [G.W.] 

CANAAN.       [PAlJkESTIKA.l 

CANAE  (Kdwat:  Eth.  Kowubs),  a  small  place 
founded  by  the  Locri  of  Cynus  (Strab.  p.  615)  in 
AeolLs,  opposite  to  the  most  soathem  part  of  Lesbos, 
in  a  district  called  Canaea.  The  district  extended 
as  for  as  the  Arginusae  islands  northward,  and  to 
the  promontoiy  rising  above  them,  which  some  called 
Aega.  The  phu»  is  called  Cane  by  MeU  (L  18). 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  ruined  place  (v.  32):  he 
also  mentions  a  river  Canaeus;  but  he  may  mean  to 
placo'  it  near  Pitane.  In  the  war  of  the  Bomans 
with  Antiocbus  (b.  o.  190,  191),  the  Roman  fleet 
was  hauled  up  at  Canae  for  the  winter,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  ditch  and  rampart.  (Liv.  xzzvL  45, 
xxxvii.  8.) 

Mela  places  the  town  of  Cane  at  the  promontory 
Cane,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii. 
42).  The  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  march  from  Sar- 
des  to  the  Hellespont,  crossed  the  Caicus,  and  leaving 
the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left,  went  through 
Atameus.  The  position  of  Cane  or  Canae,  as  Strabo 
(pp.  615,  581,  584)  calls  the  promontory,  is,  acoord- 
uig  to  him,  100  stadia  from  Elaea,  and  Elaea  is  12 
stadia  from  the  Caicus,  and  south  of  it;  and  he  says 
that  Cane  is  the  promontory  that  is  opposite  to  Lee- 
turn,  the  northern  limit  ci  Uie  Gulf  of  Adramyttaum, 
of  which  gulf  the  Gulf  of  EbMia  is  a  part  He  there- 
fore clearly  places  the  promontory  Csne  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Elaea.  In  another  passage  (p. 
681)  he  says,  "  From  Lectum  to  the  river  Caicus, 
and  the  (place)  called  Canae,  are  the  parts  about 
Assus,  Adramyttium,  Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  the 
Elaeatic  Bay,  opposite  to  all  which  extends  the  island 
<rf  the  Lesbians.**  Again,  he  says,  "  The  mountain 
(Cane  or  Canae)  is  surroonded  by  the  sea  on  the 
south  and  the  west;  on  the  east  is  the  level  of  the 
Caicos,  and  on.  the  north  is  the  Elaeitis."  This  is 
all  very  confused;, for  the  Elaeitis  is  south  of  the 
Caicus,  and  even  if  it  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  is  not  north  of  Canae,  unless  Canae  is  south 
of  Elaea.  Mela,  whose  description  is  from  south  to 
north,  deariy  places  Cane  on  the  coast  after  Elaea 
and  Pitane;  Pliny  does  the  same;  and  Ptolemy's 
(v.  2)  Cacne  is  west  of  the  month  of  the  Caicus. 
The  promontory  then  is  Cape  Colonic  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicus.  Strafaio's  confusion  is  past  all 
explanation.  He  could  not  have  had  any  kind  of 
map,  nor  a  clear  conception  of  what  be  was  de- 
scribing. « 

Cane  was  both  a  mountain  tract  and  a  promon- 
tory. The  old  name  was  Ae{^  (Ai^a),  as  Strabo 
remarks,  and  ho  finds  &ult  with  those  who  wrote  the 
name  Ai^ft  (Afya),  as  if  it  was  connected  with  the 
name  **  goat "  (comp.  Steph.  s.  v.  AItcC),  or  Aex  (Al^). 
Strabo  says  that  the  mountain  (Cane)  is  of  no  great 
extent,  but  it  indines  towards  the  Aegean,  whence 
it  has  its  name;  afterwards  the  promontory  was 
called  Aega,  as  Sappho  says,  and  the  rest  was  Cane 
or  Canae.  See  the  note  in  Groskurd's  Strabo  (rol.  ii. 
p.  601).  [G.L.] 

CANARIA.     [FoRTUifATAE  brsuLAi:.] 
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CANAS,  a  town  of  Lyda,  mentioiied  by  Pliny 
(v.  27.  s.  28).  The  site  is  not  known.  He  mentions 
it  next  before  Candyba.    [Cakdtba.]        [G.  L.] 

CANASIS  (KoptUru,  Arrian,  Jnd.  29),  a  small 
port  on  the  sh<»re  oi  Gedrosia  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nesrchus  came.  Vincent  identififis  it  with  a  small 
l^ace  called  Tiz,  The  country  seems  to  have  been 
then,  as  now,  nearly  deserted,  and  exposed  to  much 
suffering  from  drought.  (Vinoent,  Voyage  of  Near- 
dktf,  voL  L  pi  267.)  [V.] 

CANASTRAEUM  {KajmarpeSufy  fJanutrfwx 
Eth,  Kanurrpdios:  Cape  PaiUm%)^  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  (Herod.  viL  123; 
Thuc  iv.  110;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Apollon.  Rbod. 
i.  599;  Ptol.  in.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  11 ;  Plin.  iv.  10; 
Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  3.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol 
iu.  p.156.)  [E.B.J.] 

CANATE  (KoMinf,  Arrian,  Ind,  29),  a  de&cii 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  the  next  station  to  Canaas  made 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  Vincent,  by  some  inge- 
nious a^gummts,  has  given  reasons  for  supposinj;  it 
the  same  as  the  present  promontory  of  Goddm. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  ojfNearckuSf  voL  i.  p.  269.    [V.] 

CANATHA  (Kdu^aSa).  In  Joeephns  {AnL  zv. 
5.  §  1),  KdifoBa  is  a  various  reading  for  Kayo,  lod 
is  apparently  the  same  place  as  thil^  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article.  In  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
War  (i.  19.  §  2)  the  reading  is  lUn$a  riis  KoUitf 
Xvplas,  and  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  23)  and  Pliny 
(v.  18)  mention  a  city  of  that  name  in  Coeksjria, 
which  the  latter  reckons  among  the  dties  of  the  De- 
capdis.  [G.  W.] 

CANCANORUM  PROM.     [Gakoanl] 

CANDACE  (KoyScbm,  Isdd.  Char,  p^  8),  a  town 
placed  by  Isidore  in  Asia.  Nothing  is  known  about 
it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  elsewhere.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
without  doubt  the  same  as  Cotace  (Koricfi)  in  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  1 7.  §  8),  but  gives  no  reason  for  this  mmo- 
sition,  which  is  a  mere  conjecture.  [V.J 

CANDARA(Kiy8apa:  Eth,Kttp9a(nir6t),h^ 
*'  in  Paphlagonia,  three  schoeni  from  Gangra,  and  s 
village  Thariba."  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  This  is  a  qaota- 
tion  from  some  geogra^er,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  distance  is  given  in  schocnL  Stephanos 
adds  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Hera  Candarene 
As  the  site  of  Gangra  is  known,  pertiaps  Csndan 
may  be  discovered.  [G.  L.] 

CANDARI  (Kdp9apot,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  4),  a  tribe 
in  the  NW.  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  26)  in  connection  with  the  Chonsmii; 
but  they  would  appear  to  be  to  the  E.  of  the  Kharem 
country.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Gandh^bras,  a  tribe  beyond  the 
Indus,  mentioned  in  the  Mahabhirat  [V.] 

CA'NDASA  (Ka^Soira),  a  fort  in  Caria,  accord- 
ing to  Stephanus  (s. «.)  who  quotes  the  I6th  b(uk 
of  Polybius.  He  also  gives  the  Ethnic  mdm 
KoySoirc^f.  [G.  L*] 

CANDATIA  (Koj^xodia,  Hieioed.  Itin. ;  Pest 
Tab.:  Elbaesdn^  a  mountain  of  Slyria.  Tbe 
Egnatian  Way,  oommencing  at  Dyrrbaduom,  croaed 
this  mountain,  which  lies  between  the  sonroes  of  ^ 
river  Genusns  and  the  lake  Lychsitjs,  and  wtf 
called  from  this  Via  Candavia.  (Strab.  viL  p  323.) 
Its  distance  from  Dyrrhachium  was  87  M.  P.  {^^ 
iu.  33  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  7  ;  Caes.  A  C  ui- 
79;  Sen.  Ep.  xxxi.)  Colond  Leake  (Northeru 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  iu.  pt  280)  fcund  its  bearing 
N.  23  W.  by  compass.  [E.  B.  J.J 

CANDIDIA'NA  (Kor8i8i«'<<),  a  fort  on  tbe  Daj 
nube  in  Lower  Moeeia,  in  which  a  detachment  of 
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light  troops  WIS  garnaoned.  (Prooop.  cfe  Aed.  iv.  7 ; 
Idn.  Ant.  223.)  It  ma  situated  near  the  modem 
KUimaHf  and  was  perhaps  the  same  phux  as  the 
l^lgrimana  of  the  Tab.  Peat  and  the  Geog.  Bav. 
(iy.  7).  [L.  S.] 

GA'NDIDUM  PROMONTOBIim  (Aw.e^ 
Ahiad^  C,  Blameo:  all  three  names  meaning  White), 
a  lofty  Iheadland  of  dialk  and  limestone,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Zeogitana  in  Africa,  N.  of  JGUppo  Begins, 
and  fanning  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Hippo- 
neosis.  (Mela,  i  7.  §  2;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3;  Solin.  27; 
Shaw,  Travelt  m  Barbary,  p.  74.  2d  ed.)  Shaw 
takes  it  fiir  Livy's  Puuthbum  Pbomoht^uum, 
where  Scipio  landed;  but  that  headland  is  the  same 
as  the  Afoluxis  Pbomomtoriuil         [P.  S.] 

GA'NDYBA  (Kiiy8v««:  Eih,  Kar8i^ci>s),  a  town 
in  Ljrda  (PHu.  ▼.  27)  with  a  forest  Oeninm  near  it 
Its  site  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  place  called  Gen- 
deooTj  east  of  the  Xanthns,  and  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast.  (Spratt's  Ljfcia,  rcL  L  p.  90,  &c.  and  Map.) 
The  resemblance  of  the  name  is  pretty  good  evidence 
of  the  Identity  of  the  places;  bat  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion eontaining  the  Ethnio  name  Kmi^v€fiis  was 
eopied  on  the  spot  Some  of  the  nek  tombs  are 
boiatifttlly  ezecated.  One  perfect  inscription  in 
Lycian  chanwters  was  foand.  The  forest  of  Oeniam 
**  probably  may  be  recognised  in  the  extensive  pine 
forest  that  now  covers  the  monntain  above  the  dty." 
A  coin  procored  on  the  spot  from  the  peasantry  had 
the  letters  Kaitd  (so  in  Spratt's  Lyda,  vol.  i.  p.  95) 
on  it  In  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy  the  name,  it  is  said,  is 
KMiv€a,  bat  this  is  a  very  slight  variation,  arising 
from  the  Gcoihsion  of  two  similar  letters.  In  the  old 
Latin  version  of  Ptolemy  it  is  Condica.      [G.L.] 

CANE.     [Gahab.] 

CANE  (Kin}),  an  emporium  and  promontory  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  ooantry  of  the  Adra- 
mitae  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  10),  which  was,  according  to 
Anian,  the  chief  port  of  the  king  of  the  incense 
eoaatry,  identified  by  D'Anville  with  Cava  Canim 
bay,  which  Ideat  Wellstead  and  Capt.  Haines  find  at 
Hi$9(m  Ghorabf  **  a  square  dreary  mountain  of  456 
feet  in  height^  with  very  steep  sides."  **  It  appears 
to  have  been  foimerly  insolated,  although  now  con- 
nected with  tin  main  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus."  At 
its  base,  **  which  is  a  duk,  greyish-coloured,  compact 
limestone,'*  are  ruins  of  namerous  houses,  walls,  and 
towers;  and  rains  are  thickly  scattered  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  the  inner,  or  north  -eastern  side, 
where  the  hill,  for  one-third  of  its  height,  ascends 
with  a  modenste  acdivitf .  A  very  narrow  pathway, 
cat  in  the  rock  along  the  fiue  of  the  hill,  in  a  zigzag 
direction,  led  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  also 
covered  with  extensive  ruins;  and  on  the  rocky  wall 
of  this  ascent  are  foand  the  inscriptions  which  have 
80  long  baffled  the  carioaty  of  the  learned.  They 
ore  '*  on  the  smooth  &oe  of  the  rock,  on  the  right, 
about  one-third  the  ascent  from  the  top. . . .  The  cha- 
nurters  are  2|  inches  in  length,  and  executed  with 
much  care  and  r^ularity."  (Wellstead's  Tra/vels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  421-— 426,  cited  with  Capt. 
Haines's  MS.  Journal  in  Forster's  Arabia,  vol.  iL 
pp.  183—191,  and  notes.)  [G.  W.] 

CANE'THUS.     [Chalcm.] 

CANGI,  a  people  of  Britab,  against  whom  Osto- 
rins  Scapnla  led  his  army,  after  the  redaction  of  the 
Iceni.  Their  fields  were  laid  waste;  and,  when  this 
had  been  efl^ted,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Iri;}h 
Sea  was  approached  ("  ductus  in  Cangos  exercitos 
— vastatl  agri — ^jam  ventum  baud  procul  mari  quod 
Bibermam  insulam  aspectat,  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32). 
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This  was  a.  i>.  50,  daring  the  Jlrtt  (not  the  Boadi- 
cean)  war  against  the  Iceni  Ptolemy  has  a  Con- 
canormn  (^Gamganorum)  Promontarium,  and  the 
Geographer  of  Bavenna  a  town  called  Canco.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  station  of  the  ^fotiiia  called  ConcangiL 
None  of  theee  exactly  exjdain  the  Cangi  of  Tacitus. 
The  Canca  civiiat  is  unknown;  the  Ga$tgamorwn 
Prom,  is  a  headland  of  North  Waks;  the  ConeangU 
are  generally  fixed  in  W€stMord€mtL  Ptolemy's 
promontory,  however,  is  the  nearest  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  Cangi  lay  somewhere  between  the 
Iceni  (East  Anglia)  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Index 
of  the  Momimenta  Britaimioa  places  them  in  &k 
merset.  North  Wales  is  a  likelier  k>cality.  For 
remarks  on  the  value  of  the  difiisrent  statements  of 
Tacitus  in  respect  to  Britain,see  Golonia.  [B.G.L,] 
GANI'NI  CAMPI,  a  district  of  Bhaetia  Prima, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  GrambmuUen,  (Amm. 
Marc.  XV.  4 ;  Sidon.  ApoUin.  Paneg.  Maior.  376 ; 
Greg.  Turon.  x.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CANIS  FLUMEN,  a  river  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  sai^xsed  by  Forster  to  be 
identical  with  the  '^  Lar  fluvius  "  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
coantry  of  the  Nariti,  at  the  south  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  called  the  Zar,  which  he  takes  to  be  equi- 
valent to  Dog  Biver.  {Geog.  of  Arab.  v<d.  ii.  pp.222, 
236.)  One  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  places 
mentioned  by  the  chissical  geographers  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  they  s(»netimes  translate  the  native 
name,  and  sometimes  transcribe  it,  especially  if  it 
resembled  in  sound  any  name  or  word  with  which 
they  were  fEuniliar;  nor  did  they  scrapie  to  change 
the  orthography  in  order  to  form  a  more  pronounceable 
name  than  the  original.  The  inconvenience  of  repre- 
senting the  Semitic  names  in  Greek  characters  de- 
terred Strabo  (xv.  p.  1 104)  frum  a  minute  description 
of  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  involves  endless  diffi- 
culty in  a  comparis(m  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy of  the  peninsula,  particularly  as  the  sites  are 
not  at  all  cleaa-ly  defined,  and  even  Ptolemy,  tlie  best 
informed  c^  the  ancient  geographers,  had  a  very  in- 
distinct notion  of  the  outline  of  the  coast  To  illus- 
trate this  in  the  name  before  us.  On  the  south  cosst 
of  Arabia  are  two  promontories  Ra*  Keib  (L  e.  Cape 
Bog)  a  little  east  of  Bitean  Gkorab;  and  Bae 
AkcaUs  a  little  west  of  Bae^el-Badd.  Either  of 
these  names  might  be  represented  by  Pliny  as  Gauis 
Promontoriuro.  So  with  Canis  flamen.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  thought  its  name  was  "  Dog 
river,"  for  he  also  calls  it  by  its  Greek  equivalent 
"  Gynoe  flamen  "  (jc6i'os  ir&raftos).  But,  perhaps, 
a  more  probable  conjecture  can  be  offered  than  that 
of  Mr.  Forater,  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lar  or  Zar  can  mean  Dog.  Nenr  the  ^  Canis 
flumen  "  Pliny  pUoes  the  "  Bergodi "  and  the  "  Ca- 
tharrci;"  the  former  have  been  already  found  (s.  v.) 
to  the  west  of  the  Zar  river,  and  the  latter  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Kadara  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  same  situation,  between  wliich  and  the  river 
Lar  Ptolemy  places  "  Canipsa  civitas."  (KdUtijw 
T<iAis)  next  to  the  rivers  sources.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  "■  Canis  flumen  "  was  named  by 
Pliny,  from  Canipsa,  which  stood  near  it  [G.  W.] 
CANNAE  (Kcbvai,  Strab.  et  al.  Koivo,  Polyb.: 
Eth.  Cannensis :  Canne),  a  small  town  of  Apuha 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  6  miles  from  its 
mouth,  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  tlie 
Bomans  by  Hannibal,  B.C.  216.  Although  no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  site  of  Cannae  itself,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  on  a  small  hill  about  8  mil^ 
from  Canoaa  (Canosium),  and  the  battle  wsjs  certakily 
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foaght  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidiu  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  much  qnestion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  precise  localitj  of  the  action,  which  some  have 
placed  on  the  N.,  s<»ne  on  the  &  of  the  river :  and 
the  previous  operations  of  the  Roman  and  Cartha- 
ginian armies  have  been  interpreted  so  as  to  suit 
either  view.  But  if  the  narrative  of  Poljbius  (who 
is  much  the  most  clear  and  definite  upon  this 
question)  be  carefully  examined,  it  is  difScult  to  see 
how  any  doubt  can  remain,  and  that  of  Livy,  though 
less  distinct,  is  in  no  respect  contradictorjr  to  it. 
The  other  accounts  oi  the  battle  in  Appian,  Zonaras, 
and  Plutarch  afford  no  additional  information  on  the 
topographical  question. 

Hannibal  had  wintered  at  Gemnium,  and  it  was 
not  till  early  in  the  summer  that  he  abandoned  his 
quarters  tiieie,  and  by  a  sudden  movement  seized  on 
Cannae.  The  town  of  that  name  had  been  destroyed 
the  year  before,  but  the  dtadel  was  preserved,  and 
the  Romans  had  collected  there  great  magazines  of 
com  and  other  provisions,  which  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  occupied  the  citadel, 
and  established  his  camp  in  its  inunediato  neigh- 
bourhood. (Pol.  in.  107;  Liv.  zzii.  43.)  The 
Roman  generals,  having  received  orders  to  risk  a 
general  engagement,  followed  Hannibal  after  some 
interval,  and  encamped  at  first  about  50  stadia 
distant  from  the  enemy :  but  the  next  day  Varro 
insisted  upon  advancing  stall  nearer,  and  the  Romans 
now  established  two  camps,  the  one  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Aufidus,  where  they  previously  were, 
(that  is  evidently  the  S.  side),  and  the  other,  con- 
taining a  smaller  division  of  the  forces,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  about  10 
stadia  from  the  larger  Roman  camp,  and  the  same 
distance  from  that  of  Hannibal.  (Pol.  iii.  110.)  The 
Aufidus  at  this  season  of  the  year*  is  readily  ford- 
able  at  almost  any  point,  and  would  therefore  uShr 
no  obstacle  to  their  free  communication. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  Varro  crossed  the  river  with  the  main  body  of 
hb  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and  joining  them 
to  those  from  the  smaller,  drew  up  his  whole  anny 
tn  a  line  facing  the  south,  Hannibal  thereupon 
also  crossed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a  line,  having  its  left  wing  resting  on  the 
river,  where  they  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
cavaliy,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  consular 
army.  (lb.  113;  Liv.  xxii.  45,  46.)  From  this 
account  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  this 
is  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  locality  (Swinburne's 
Travels f  vol.  i.  pp.  167 — 173  ;  Chaupy,  Dicouo,  de 
la  Maison  dHoracey  vol.  iii.  p.  500),  as  well  as  by 
General  Vaudoncourt,  who  has  examined  the  question 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  (^Hist.  des  Campagnes 
d'Atmibaly  vol.  ii.  p.  9—34,  48—57.)  The  same 
conclusion  appears  clearly  to  result  from  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  after  the  battle  a  body  of  600 
men  forced  their  way  from  the  lesser  camp  to  the 
greater,  and  from  thence,  in  conjunction  with  a  larger 
force,  to  Canusium  (xxii.  50). 

The  only  difiiculty  that  remains  arises  from  the 

*  The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  as  we  learn 
from  GeUius  (v.  17 ;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  16),  on  the 
find  of  August ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
calendar  was  at  this  time  much  in  advance  of  the 
truth,  and  that  the  action  really  took  place  early  in 
tlie  summer.    (Fischer,  Sdm.  ZeiUafAn^  p.  89.) 
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dreumstanoe  that  Polybius  tells  us  distinctly  that 
the  Roman  army  &oed  the  S.,  and  the  Carthaginian 
the  N.  (iii.  1 14) :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Livy, 
who  adds  that  Hannibal  thereby  gained  Uie  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  wind,  called  the  Vulturaus, 
behind  him,  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
fitoeofthe  enemy  (xxJL  47).  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Vultnmus  is  the  same  with  the  Enms,  or  SE. 
wind,  called  in  Italy  the  Sdroooo,  which  often  sweeps 
over  the  plains  of  Apulia  with  the  greatest  violence: 
hence  this  circumstance  (to  which  some  Roman 
writers  have  attached  very  exaggerated  importance) 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Polybius.  Now,  as 
the  general  course  of  the  Aufidus  b  nearly  from  SW. 
to  NE.,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Roman  army, 
resting  its  right  wing  on  that  river,  could  hare 
hceA  the  S.,  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  N. 
bank,  and  Chaupy,  in  consequence,  boldly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  But  Swin- 
burne telk  us  that  "exactly  in  that  part  of  the  plaiin 
where  we  know,  with  moral  certainty,  that  the  main 
effort  of  the  battle  lay,  the  Aufidus,  after  running 
due  £.  for  some  time,  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
S.,  and  describes  a  very  large  semicircle.*  He  sap- 
poses  the  Romans  to  have  forded  the  river  at  the 
angle  or  elbow,  and  placing  thor  right  wing  on  its 
bank  at  that  point,  to  have  thence  extended  their 
line  in  the  pUun  to  the  E.,  so  that  the  battle  was 
actually  fought  within  this  semidrole.  This  bend 
of  the  river  is  imperfectly  expressed  on  Zannooi's 
map  (the  only  tolerable  one)  of  the  locali^ ;  and 
the  space  c<Hnprised  within  it  would  seem  too  con- 
fined for  a  battle  of  such  magnitude :  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Swinburne,  who 
took  his  notes,  and  made  drawings  of  the  country 
upon  the  spot.  *'  The  scene  of  action  (he  adds)  is 
marked  by  the  name  of  Peseo  di  Sangue^  the  *  Field 
of  Blood ;' "  but  other  writers  assign  a  more  recent 
origin  to  this  appellation. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  arguments,  the  scene 
of  the  battle  has  been  transferrod  by  local  anti- 
quarians and  topographers  to  the  S.  side  of  the  river, 
between  Cannae  and  Canusium,  and  their  authority 
has  been  followed  by  most  modem  historians,  in- 
cluding Arnold.  Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  hss 
adopted  Swinburne's  view,  and  represents  the  battle 
as  taking  place  within  the  bend  or  sweep  of  the 
river  above  described.  (Vortrdge  Ober  Bim.  Ges- 
chichte,  vol.  iL  pp.  99, 100.)  It  may  be  added  that 
the  objection  arising  from  the  somewhat  eonfioed 
space  Uius  assigned  aa  the  scene  of  the  battle,  applies 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  opposite  view,  fbr  the 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus  u  very  limited 
in  extent,  the  nills  on  which  Canusium  and  Cannis 
both  stand  flanlring  the  river  at  no  great  distance,  so 
that  the  interval  between  them  does  not  exceed  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  (Chaupy,  /.  e. ;  Swinburne,  I  c) 
These  hills  are  very  slight  eminences,  with  gently 
slopmg  sides,  which  would  afiord  little  obstacle  to 
the  movements  of  an  army,  but  still  the  testimoo; 
of  all  writers  is  dear,  that  the  battle  was  fbogbt  w 
the  plain. 

The  annexed  plan  has  no  pretensions  to  topo- 
graphical accuracy,  there  being  no  good  map  of  the 
locality  m  sufficient  deUul :  it  is  only  designed  to 
assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  the  shove  ntf- 
rative. 

We  have  littie  other  information  oooeendng 
Cannae,  which  appears  to  have  been,  up  to  this 
time,  as  it  is  termed  by  Florus,  "  Apidiae  igooHhs 
vicus,"  and  probably  a  mere  dependency  of  Cs- 
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FLAK  OP  CAIOTAE. 

JL.  Tint  camp  of  the  Romani . 
B.  Second  camp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  folroes ; 
called  the  larger  camp, 
c.  The  nnaller  da 
D.  Camp  of  Hannibal. 
B.  Scene  of  the  actual  battle. 
7.  Town  or  citadel  of  Cannae, 
a.  Camuiam. 
H.  Bridge  of  Canutiam. 
KK.  TheAufldua. 

nosiim.  But  its  name  oocim  again  during  the 
Social  War,  b.  c.  89,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  the  Roman  general  Cosconios  and 
the  Samnite  Trebatins.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  still  a  fortoress ; 
and  PUny  ennmerates  the  Gannenses  ^  nobiles  dade 
Romana"  auKing  the  rnnnicipal  towns  of  Apulia 
(iiL  11.  8. 16).  It  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Em[»i«,  and  seems  to 
haTo  oontinoed  in  existenoe  doling  the  middle  ages, 
tin  towards  the  dose  of  the  13th  oentorjr.  The 
period  of  its  complete  abandonment  is  onknown, 
but  the  site,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Caimef  is  marked  only  by  the  mins  of  the  Roman 
town.  These  are  described  by  Swinburne,  as  con- 
sisting of  ftagments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls, 
and  Taolts,  in  themselres  of  little  interest  Little 
or  no  valoe  can  be  attached  to  the  name  of  Poaso  di 
EmiUoy  said  to  be  still  given  to  an  ancient  well,  im- 
mediately below  the  hill  oocnpied  by  the  town,  and 
supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Roman  consul 
perahed.  (Romanelli,  r6L  iL  p.  273 ;  Vandonconrt, 
/.e.  p.49.)  [E.H.B.] 

CANNAR  ((7.  QfOaUM),  a  headland  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Manretania  Tingitana,  between  Abyla  and 
Rosaddi,  50  M.  P.  from  the  latter,  (/(m.  AnL 
p.  11.)  [P.  8.] 

GANNINEFATES,  inhabited  a  part  of  the  Insula 
Batavomm,  and  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  ssme  stock 
as  the  Batari,  or  only  a  division  of  the  BatavL 
(TadL  HigL  iv.  15;  Plin.  iv.  15.)  They  probably 
occupied  the  western  part  of  the  Insula,  the  Rhgn- 
kmdf  Ddftkmdj  and  SehuHand;  but  Walckenaer, 
who  eztenda  the  Umits  of  the  Insula  Batayorum«  on 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Leyden  to  a  place 
called  Zand»oori^  gives  the  same  extension  to  the 
Camxinefiates.  The  orthography  of  the  name  is  given 
with  some  variations.  The  Canninefiites  were  sub- 
dued by  Tiberius  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Veil. 
F^  ii.  105),  according  to  Yelleiua,  who  places  them 
in  Geimania;  but  no  saft  inference  can  be  drawn 


fram  such  an  expression  as  to  thmr  limits.  The 
CannineCates,  with  the  Batavi  and  Friaii,  nee  against 
the  Roman  authority  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  (Tao. 
Hiat,  iv.  15—79),  under  the  command  of  Civilis. 
[Batayorum  Insut^.]  [G.  L.] 

GANO'BUS  or  CANOTUS  (Quint.  Intt.  Or,  i. 
5.  §  18;  KiMvvof.  Steph.  B.  p.  355  «.  *.;  Herod,  ii. 
15,  97,  113;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  666,  xvii.  p.  800  ieq.; 
Scyhuc,  pp.  44,  51 ;  MeL  iL  7.  §  6;  Enstath.  ad 
JHimffs.  Pmieg.  v.  13;  Aeschyl.  Supp.  312;  Gaes. 
JB.  jlfae.  25 ;  \it%.  Qeory.  iv.  287 ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  84, 
XV.  46;  Senec.  EpitL  51 ;  Tac  Ann,  ii.  60;  Amm. 
Mare.  xxiL  41,  &&:  EUl  Kaoftttyms-y  Adj.  Kan»- 
€ui6sy  fern.  Kaym€U\  a  town  of  Eg^pt,  situated  in 
lat  31^  N.  upon  the  same  tongue  of  land  with 
Alexandreia,  and  about  15  miles  (120  stadia)  fram 
that  city.  It  stood  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Ganobio 
branch  of  the  Nile  [Nilus],  and  adjacent  to  the 
Ganobic  canal  (Kmm€ueii  8i£pu(,  Strab.  xviL  p.  800> 
In  the  Pbaraonio  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
noma  Mendaltes,  and,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Alexandreia,  was  the  principal  harbour  of  the  Delta. 
At  Ganobus  the  ancient  geographen  (Scylax ;  Gonon. 
NarraL  8;  Plin.  v.  34;  SchoL  m  IHet.  Cretent,  vi. 
4)  placed  the  true  boundary  between  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  Acocnrding  to  Greek  legends, 
the  city  of  Ganobus  derived  its  name  from  the  pilot 
of  Menelaus,  who  died  and  was  buried  there  on  the 
return  of  the  Achaeans  from  Troy.  But  it  more 
probably  owed  its  appeUation  to  the  god  Ganobus — 
a  pitcher  with  a  human  head — who  was  worBhipped 
therewith  peculiar  pomp.  (Gomp.  Nicand.  Theriae, 
312.)  At  Ganobus  was  a  temple  of  Zeus-Ganobua, 
whom  Greeks  and  Egyptians  held  in  equal  reverence, 
and  a  much  frequented  shrine  and  onde  of  Serapis. 
(Pint.  Is,  €t  Onr,  27.)  As  the  resort  of  marinen  and 
foreigners,  and  as  the  seat  of  a  hybrid  Gopto-Hellenic 
population,  Ganobus  was  notorious  for  the  number  of 
its  religious  fiastivals  and  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  its  morals.  Here  was  prepared  the  scarlet  dy^— 
the  Hennahj  with  which,  in  all  ages,  the  women  of 
the  East  have  been  wont  to  odour  the  nails  of  their 
feet  and  fingers.  (Herod,  ii.  113;  Plin.  xiL  51.)  The 
decline  of  Ganopus  began  with  the  rise  of  Alevandreia, 
and  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Egypt.  Traces  of  its  mins  are  found  about  3 
miles  frnn Abonkir.  (Denon,  Voyage  enEgupte^  p.  42 ; 
GhampoIIion,  VEgg^,  voL  ii.  p.  258.)    [W.B.D.] 

GANONIUM,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary,  8  miles  from  Gamnlodunum,  and  12  from 
Gaesaramagus;  the  road  being  from  Venta  Icenorum 
(the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  to  Lon^m).  For 
all  these  parts  the  criticism  turns  so  much  upon  the 
position  given  to  Gaboelodunux  and  Golonia,  that 
the  proper  investigation  lies  under  the  bitter  of  these 
two  heads.  [Golonia.]  North  Fambridge  is  Hors- 
ley*s  locality  for  Ganonium;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kdvodcn  that  of  the  Momunenta  Britanmoa.  Ro- 
man remains  occur  in  both.  [R.  G.  L.} 

GA'NTABER  OGEANUS  (Kamdeptof  Aknv^i 
Bay  of  Bisoay\  the  great  bay  of  the  Atiantio, 
formed  by  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  N.  coast  oi 
Spain,  and  named  after  the  Gantabri  on  the  latter 
coast.  (Glandian.  xxix.  74;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  75,  viii. 
4.  §  2.)  [P.  &] 

GANTABRAS,  a  river  of  India  (in  the  Panjab), 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  carrying  with  it  the  waten  of  three  other 
tributaries.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  Some  assume 
that  it  must  be  the  Hvdraotes,  because  the  latter 
is  not  otherwise  mentioned  by  Pliny;  but  the  name 
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Jeaves  little  donbt  that  Plinj  had  heard  of  the  Ace- 
snnes  bj  its  Induui  name  Ckandrtibaghaj  and  cmt 
of  thU  he  made  another  river.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Sakdabal  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §§ 
26,  27,  42).  [P.  S.] 

CANTA'BRIA  (KoKro^pfa),  the  country  of  the 
CANTABRl  (Karratfpof ;  sing.  Kdyraipos,  Can- 
taber,  A^if.  Gantabriciu),  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
ciHiensis,  about  the  middle  <^  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  monntdns  that  mn  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  from  them  extending  to  the  coast  itself, 
in  the  £.  of  AstwriaSy  and  the  N.  of  Bwgo$^  Pa- 
lencia,  and  Toro.  They  and  their  neighboois  on 
the  W.,  the  Astures,  were  the  last  peoples  of  the 
peninsuU  that  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  being 
only  subdued  under  Augustus.  Before  this,  their 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  mountain  district  along  the  N.  coast  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iii.  26,  B.  C.  i.  38),  and  so,  too,  even  by  later 
writers  (Liv.  EjiL  zlviii.;  Jot.  xv.  108  oompansd 
with  93).  But  the  geogmphera  who  wrote  after 
their  conquest  give  their  positian  mors  exactly,  as  E. 
of  the  Astures,  the  boundary  being  the  river  Salia 
(Mela,  iii.  I),  and  W.  of  tiie  Antrigones,  Yarduli,  and 
Vascones.  (8trab.  iii.  p.  167,  0<  oKfr.;  Plin.  iii.  3. 
8. 4,  iv.  20.  8. 34 ;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  6, 51.)  They  were 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  and  rudest  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  peninsula, — "  savage  as  wild  beasts,"  says 
Strabo,  who  describes  their  manners  at  some  length 
(iii.  pp.  155,  166;  comp.  Sil.  ItaL  iiL  329,  361; 
Hor.  <7arm.  iii.  4.)  They  were  subjugated  by  Aa> 
gustns,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  in  B.C.  25; 
but  they  soon  revolted,  and  had  to  be  reconquered  by 
Agrippa,  B.  c.  19.  In  this  second  war,  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  perished  by  the  sword,  and  the 
remainder  were  compelled  to  quit  their  mountains, 
and  reside  in  the  lower  valleys.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  25, 
29,  liv.  5, 1 1,  20;  Strab.  uL  pp.  156, 164, 287, 821 ; 
Honit.  Corm.  u.  6.  2,  11.  1,  iii.  8.  22;  Flor.  iv.  12, 
5 1 ;  Liv.  zxviii*  12 ;  Suet  Octao.  20,  et  seq.,  29, 81, 
85;  Oros.  vi.  21.)  Btit  still  their  subjugation  was 
imperfect;  Tiberius  found  it  nooessaiy  to  keep  them 
in  restraint  by  strong  garrisons  (Strab.  p.  156); 
their  moontaina  have  affbrded  a  refuge  to  Spanish 
independence,  and  the  cradle  of  its  regenerati<» ;  and 
their  unoonqnen^>le  spirit  survives  in  the  Baaguegj 
who  are  8ai^)0Bed  to  be  their  genuine  descendants. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam,  p.  554,  foil.) 

The  ethnical  a£Bnities,  however,  both  of  the  axxdent 
and  the  modem  people,  have  always  presented  a  most 
di£Scult  problem;  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
which  makes  them  a  remnant  of  the  most  ancient 
Iberian  popnktion.  (W.  von  Hnmbddt,  Urbewohner 
von  Hiipanimk,  Berlin,  1821,  4to.)  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
157)  mentkms  a  tradition  which  derived  them  from 
Laconian  aettlers,  of  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Cantabria  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Hiapania  Tarraoonenffls,  and  contained 
seven  tribes.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  a,  4.)  Of  these  tribes 
the  ancient  geographers  apologise  for  possessing  only 
imperfect  information,  on  the  ground  of  the  bar- 
barian sound  of  their  names.  (Strab.  iii.  pp^  155, 
162;  Mela,  iii.  1.)  Among  them  were  the  Pleu- 
tauri  (IIAc^ravpot),'  the  Bardyetae  or  Bardyali  (Bof^* 
StnrrcUf  Bopfii^oi),  probably  the  Yarduu  of  Pliny 
(iii.  3.  S.4,  iv.20.  s.34) ;  theAUotrigesCAXAi$rp<'X«$)t 
probably  the  same  as  the  Autrigoites  ;  the  Gonisci 
(KoWirwot),  probably  the  same  as  the  Ooniaci  (K«- 
puutoC)  or  Concani  (Kc»yicavo(),  who  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  Gantabrian  War  (Mela,  iii.  I; 
Hont  Carm,  iiL  4.  34;  Sil.  ItaL  iu.  360,  361); 
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and  the  TuXst  (Tov/croi ),  about  the  sources  of  the 
Ibcms.  These  are  all  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iiL  ppi 
155,  156,  162).  MeU  names  also  the  Origeno- 
niesci  or  Argbhomesci  (iii.  I),  and  some  minor 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  writers. 

Of  the  nine  cities  of  Gantabria,  according  to  Pliny, 
JcuOBRicA  alone  was  worthy  of  mention.  (Plia 
iiL  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Ptolemy  mentions  these 
nine  cities  as  follows:  near  the  sear-coast,  No^au- 
oesla  (NoiTooviccofa),  a  little  above  the  noouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (ii.  6.  §  6);  and,  in  the  in- 
terior, Goncana  (KiyKca^a),  Ottaviolca  (*OrraoM- 
dXira),  Argenomescum  (^Apy€vofi4<rKoi^)j  Yadinia 
(OvaBiyia),  Vellica  (Ov^AAwa),  Gamarica  (Kofii- 
puca),  Jullobriga  QlovXtSSptya)^  and  Morooca  (Md- 
fwiiro,  ii.  6.  §  51).  Pliny  also  mentions  Blendium 
(prob.  Santander);  and  a  few  places  of  lesa  import- 
ance are  named  by  other  writers.  (Ukert,  voL  iL 
pt  i.  pp.  443,  444.) 

Strabo  places  among  the  Gantabri  the  sonrres  of 
the  rivers  Iberus  (^Ebro)  and  Minins  (JI/ifiAo),  and 
the  commencement  of  Mt.  Idubeda,  the  great  chain 
which  runs  from  NW.  to  SE.  between  the  central 
table-land  of  Spain  and  the  baain  of  the  Ebro. 
(Strab.  in.  pp.  153,  159,  161.)  [P.  &] 

GANTAE,  a  people  of  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  NE.  of  the  OaledoDian  Wood, 
between  that  district  and  the  Logi.  This  gives  them 
the  tract  between  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Firths. 
As  the  Kentish  Gamtium  Promontorium  was  the 
North  Fordcmdy  ao  waa  the  Sooltiith  Gaitfab,  pro- 
bably, Tarbei  Nes$,  [R,  G.  L.] 

GANTANUS  {Kd^eu^s^  Steph.  B.;  Korray/o, 
Hierocles :  Eth.  Kturrdytos,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of 
Grete,  which  the  Peutinger  Table  fixes  at  24  M.  P. 
from  GisamoB.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  under  the  By- 
zantine emperon,  and  when  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  the  island  they  established  a  Latin 
bishop  here,  as  in  every  other  diocese.  Mr.  Pashley 
(^Ttxw,  voL  iL  p.  1 16)  found  remains  of  this  city  on 
a  conical  hill  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  Khddrot. 
The  walls  can  be  traced  for  litUe  more  than  150 
paces;  the  style  of  their  masonry  attests  a  high  an- 
Uquity,  [E.  B.  J.] 

GA'NTHARUS  PORTUS.  [Attica,  p.  307.  a.] 

GANTHI  SINUS  (Kda^i  ic^wos :  G^f  of 
Cuich\  a  great  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  between  Larioe  and  the  mouths  of  the  In- 
due. (PtoL  vii.  1.  §§  2,  55,  94.)  The  country  on 
its  ahores  was  called  Syrastrbne;  and  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  ishmd  of  Barace  (^CutcK)  as  lying  in  it 
The  peeudo-Arrian  calls  it  the  Irinus  Sinus  (EJ^ir^y), 
and  the  interior  portion,  behind  the  island  of  Gutch 
(now  known  as  the  Runn),  he  calls  Baraces  (Bo- 
pdicrisX  and  states  that  it  contains  seven  islands 
(they  are,  in  fact,  more  numerous);  and  he  de- 
scribes the  dangers  of  its  navigation  (^PeripL  Mar, 
Eryikr.  p.  23,  Hudson).  The  Rmm  is  now  a  mere 
morass.  [p.  S.] 

GANTIXIA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table 
fixes  on  the  road  between  Aquae  Ncrae  {Nerid)  and 
Anguatonometnm  {Clemumi),  D'Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  be  one  of  the  two  places  called  Cktaieth' 
kt-VieiUeuA  ChanteUe-le-ClUUelf  for  the  name  is 
the  same,  and  the  distances  agree  very  well.  [G.L.] 

GA'NTIUM  (K<ivTioy),  in  Britain.  Name  for 
name,  the  county  Kent.  Probably  the  two  areas 
coincide  as  well,  or  nearly  so.  Mentioned  by  Oaesar 
as  being  that  part  of  the  coast  where  tJie  trtiSSc  with 
Ganl  was  greatest,  and  where  the  civilisation  was 
highest    The  Norik  Foreland  was  called  OanthuD 
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IVoBuotorinm.  (Caes.  B,  O.  t.  13,  14,  22;  Strab. 
i.  p.  63,  iy.  pp.  193,  199;  Ptd.  ii.  3.  §27  ;  oomp. 
Cjlstar.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

CAmj'SIUM  (Kai«»Vior,Pol.;  Stntb.;  Steph.  B.; 
Kflow^uM^,  Ptol.;  £th.KainMrufos  or  Ktufwrlnit^  Ca- 
nQsmus:  Ccmota),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
partant  cities  of  Apalia,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anfidns,  abont  15  miles  from  its  mouth.     It 
wms  CO  the  line  of  tiie  high  road  from  Benerentum 
to  Bmndnaiam,  and  was  distant  26  miles  from  Her- 
donia,  and   23  fitnn  RnbL     {Itin,  Ant.  p.  116.) 
The  fonndation  of  Cannahmi,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  dty  of  Arpi,  was  genendlj  ascribed  to 
Diomed  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284 ;   Hor.  SaL  i.  5.  92), 
though  the  li^ends  relating  to  that  hero  seem  to  have 
been  in  genenU  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
latter  atj.     It  is  probable  that  they  were  both  of 
them  of  Pelasgian  <nigin,  and  were  the  two  most 
powerful  cities  of  the  Dasnian  or  Pelasgian  Apuliaos ; 
bat  there  is  no  historical  accoont  of  either  of  them 
haTing  received  a  Greek  colony,  and  there  seem  good 
reaaons  for  believing  that  the  stnmg  infusion  of  Hel- 
leoie  civilisation  which  we  find  prevailing  at  Canu* 
sanrn  was  introdooed  at  a  ocKnparatively  late  period. 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Cannsiam  is  daring 
the  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Samnites,  in  which 
the  Ganosans  took  part  with  the  latter,  until  the 
repeated  devastations  of  their  territoiy  by  the  Ro- 
mans induced  them  to  submit  to  the  consul  L.  Plau- 
tios  in  B.  c.  318.     (Liv.  iz.  20.)    From  this  time 
they  appear  to  have  continued  steadfast  in  their 
attachment  to  Rome,  and  gave  the  strongest  proofs 
of  fidelity  during  the  Second  Punic  War.     After  the 
gnreat  disaster  of  Gannae,  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  Roman  army  took  refrige  in  Ganusium,  where 
thrf  were  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and 
kindness;  nor  did  Hannibal  at  any  time  sncocMsd  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  city.     (Liv.  xxii.  52 
— 54,  56;  Appian,  Amub.  26;  Sil.  Ital.  z.  389.) 
But  in  the  Social  War  Ganusium  joined  the  other 
cities  of  Apalia  in  their  defection  from  Rome;  and 
during  the  seomd  campaign  of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  it 
was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Roman  praetor 
Goseonius,  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  its  territory.    (Appian,  B.  C,  i.  42,  52.) 
A  few  years  afterwands  (b.  c.  83)  it  was  the  scone 
of  an  important  battle  between  Sulla  and  G.  Nor- 
banus,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Apulia, 
and  fall  back  upon  Gapua.  (Id.  i.  84.)     It  probably 
sufiered  severely  frnm  these  wars ;  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  day  much  fallen  from  its  former  great- 
ness.   But  its  name  is  more  than  once  mentioned 
during  the  Givil  Wars,  and  always  as  a  place  of 
some  consequence :  we  learn  frt>m  other  sources  that 
it  not  only  continued  to  maintain  its  municipal  ex- 
istence, but  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  city 
of  Apalia,  b«ides  the  two  Roman  colonies  of  Luceria 
and  Venusia,  which  retained  any  degree  of  import- 
ance under  the  Roman  empire.  (Hor.  I  c. ;  Gaes.  B,  C, 
i.  24 ;  Gic.  adAUM\\.  1 1 ;  Apjnan,  B.  C.v.  57 ;  Gapit. 
Jf.^n<.8;Plin.iii.ll.s.l6;  Ptol.iii.  l.§72;  Mela, 
ii.  4.)     It  appears  to  have  received  a  Roman  colony 
for  the  first  time  under  M.  Aurelius,  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  an  inscription  the  titles  of  "  Golonia 
Aureha  Augusta  Pia."     Its  deficiency  of  water,  al- 
luded to  by  Horace,  was  supplied  by  the  munificence 
of  Herodes  Atticns,  who  constructed  a  splendid  aque- 
duct, some  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.     (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  260;  Philostr.  Vit,  Sophist,  n.  1.  §  6; 
Drelli,  Inter.  2630;  Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  427.) 
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Ganusium  is  mentioned  both  by  Procopias  and  P. 
Diaconus  as  one  of  the  principal  citios  of  Apulia 
(Prooop.  B.  0.  iii.  18;  P.  Diac.  Hi$t.  ii.  22),  and 
appears  to  have  presaged  its  importance  until  a  late 
period  (^  the  middle  ages,  but  sufiered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens.  The 
modem  city  of  Canota,  which  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  that 
probably  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  Itself  in  the  plain  beneath. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  the  walls  aa 
attesting  in  his  day  the  former  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  Ganusium ;  and  the  still  existing  remains 
fully  confirm  his  impression.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  the  aqueduct,  amphithea^,  &c.,  are  of 
Roman  date,  as  well  as  an  ancient  gateway,  which 
has  been  erroneously  described  as  a  triumphal  arch. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262 — 267 ;  Swinburne,  Tra^ 
vtUy  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  Great  numbers  of  inscriptioDs 
of  Imperial  date  have  also  been  discovered ;  one  of 
which  is  curious,  as  containing  a  complete  list  of 
the  municipal  senate,  or  Decurions  of  the  colony, 
with  their  several  gradations  of  rank.  It  has  been 
published  mith  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Dama- 
deno.  {Ae*  Eedhivum  Camumumy  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
But  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  numei'oua 
tombs  in  the  neighbmrhood,  especially  the  painted 
vases,  which  have  been  discovered  here  in  quantities 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Nola  or  Void.  They 
are,  howev^,  for  the  most  part  of  a  later  and  some* 
what  inferior  style  of  art,  but  are  all  clearly  of  Greek 
origin,  and,  as  well  as  the  coins  of  Ganusium,  prove 
how  deeply  the  city  was  imbued  with  Hellenic  in- 
fluences. It  is  even  probable  that,  previous  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  Greek  was  the  prevailing  language 
of  Ganusium,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  cities  of 
Apulia.  The  expression  of  Horace,  "  Ganusini  bi- 
Unguis'*  {Sat.  i.  10.  30),  seems  to  be  rightly  ex* 
plained  by  the  scholiast  to  refer  to  their  speaking 
Greek  and  Latm.  (M(»nmsen,  27.  /.  DiaUkU^  p. 
88.) 

The  extensive  and  fertile  jdain  in  which  Ganusium 
was  situated,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Gannae,  is  called  by  some  writen 
Gampus  Diombdis  (Liv.  xxv.  12;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
242),  though  this  is  evidently  rather  a  poetical 
designation  than  a  proper  name.  The  whole  plain 
S.  of  the  Aufidus,  and  probably  for  some  distance  on 
the  left  bank  also,  appean  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Ganusians,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo  (p.  283)  that 
tley  had  a  port  or  emporium  on  the  river  at  a  dis- 
tance of  90  stadia  from  its  mouth.  The  territory  of 
Ganusium  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vines  as  well 
as  com,  but  was  especially  celebrated  for  its  wool, 
which  appears  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the 
spot  into  a  particular  kind  of  cloth,  much  prized  for 
its  durability.  (Varr.  R.R.\.^',  Plm.  viii.  48. 
s.  73 ;  Martial,  ix.  22.  9,  xiv.  127  ;  Suet.  Ner. 
30.)  The  stony  or  gritty  quality  of  the  bread  at 
Ganusium,  noticed  by  Horace,  has  been  observed  also 
by  modem  travellers  (Swinburne,  p.  166):  it  doubt- 
less results  from  the  defective  quality  of  Uie  mil^ 
stones  employed.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GA'PARA  (Kdhrapa:  J?<A.  Gaparenses :  Uu  Fen- 
Uu  de  Capmra^  large  Ru.  E.  of  Plas€ncia')j  a  city 
of  the  Yettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Emerita  to  Gaesaraugusta.  {Itin.  Ani.  p.  433; 
Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Ptol.  ii,  5.  §  8;  Florez,  Etp.  3. 
xiv.  p.  54.)  [P.  S.] 

GAPE'NA  (Eth.  Gapenas,  -Rtis),  an  ancient  city 
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of  Etniria,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  daring  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  It  was  situated  to  the  !NE. 
of  Veil,  and  SE.  of  Falerii,  aboat  8  miles  from  the 
foot  of  ML  Soracte.  From  an  imperfect  passage  of 
Cato,  cited  by  Servias  (^ad  Am,  vii.  697),  it  woald 
seem  that  Gapena  was  a  colony  of  Veii,  sent  oat  in 
pnrsoance  of  the  vow  of  a  sacred  spring.  (Ni^ohr, 
Tol.  i.  p.  120;  MttUer,  Etnuker,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.)  It 
however  appears,  when  we  first  find  it  mentioned  in 
history,  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  a  con- 
sidenible  extent  of  territory.  It  is  not  till  the  last 
war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Yeientines,  that  the 
name  of  the  Capenates  appears  in  the  Roman  annals; 
bat  apon  that  occasion  they  took  up  arms,  together 
with  the  Faliscans,  in  defence  of  Veil,  and  strongly 
urged  upon  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederation 
the  necessity  of  combining  their  forces  to  arrest  the 
fall  of  that  city.  (Liv.  v.  8,  17.)  Th<nr  efibrts 
were,  however,  onsucoessfhl,  and  they  were  unable 
to  compel  the  Ramans  to  raise  the  siege,  while  their 
own  lands  were  several  times  ravaged  by  Roman 
armies.  After  the  fall  of  Veil  (b.  c.  393),  the  two 
dties  who  had  been  her  allies  became  the  next  object 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Romans;  and  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  invaded  the  territory  of  Capena,  which  he 
ravaged  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  and  by  this 
means,  without  attempting  to  attack  the  city  itself 
reduced  the  peojde  to  submission.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
13,  14,  18,  19,  24.)  The  blow  seems  to  have 
becoi  decisive,  fSor  we  hear  no  more  of  Gapena  until 
after  the  Gaulish  War,  when  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  conliBrred  upon  the  dtizens  of  Veil, 
Falerii,  and  Capena  (or  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  Romans),  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory  divided  among  them.  Four  new  tribes  were 
created  out  of  these  new  citizens,  and  of  these  we 
know  that  the  Stellatine  tribe  occupied  the  territory 
of  Capena.  (Liv.  vL  4,5;  Fest.«.v.5(tefla<ma.)  From 
this  time  Capena  disappears  firom  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent community,  aind  only  a  few  incidental  notices 
attest  the  continued  existence  of  the  city.  Cicero 
mentions  the  "^  Capenas  ager  "  as  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  probably  meaning  the  tract  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  {pro  Flacc.  29) ;  and  on  this 
account  it  was  one  of  those  which  the  tribune  Rullus 
proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  portion  out  among 
the  Ronum  people.  (Cic.  d!s  Leg,  Agr.  iL  25.)  This 
design  was  not  carried  out;  but  at  a  later  period  it 
did  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  veterans,  and  all 
the  more  fertile  parts  oif  the  plain  adjwning  the  river 
were  allotted  to  military  colonists.  (Cic  ad  Fam, 
ix.  1 7 :  Lib,  Colon,  p.  216,  where  it  is,  by  a  strange 
corruption,  called  "  Colonia  Capys.")  Numerous  in- 
scriptions attest  the  continued  existence  and  muni> 
dpflU  rank  of  Capena  under  the  Roman  empire  down 
to  the  time  of  Anrelian  (Orell.  Inter,  3687,  3688, 
3690;  Nibby,  DkUorm^  vol  i.  p.  377),  but  from 
this  date  all  trace  of  it  is  lost:  it  probably  was  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  the  very  name  became  fer< 
gotten.  Hence  its  site  was  for  a  long  while  unknown; 
but  in  1756  a  Roman  antiquarian  of  the  name  of 
Galetti  was  the  first  to  fix  it  at  a  spot  still  called 
CwUvcola  (now  more  frequentiy  known  as  S,  Mar- 
ixnoy  firom  a  ruined  church  of  that  name),  about  24 
miles  from  Rome,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the 
Tiber.  The  andent  city  appears,  like  those  of  Alba 
Longa  and  Gabii,  to  have  occupied  a  steep  ridge, 
forming  part  of  the  edge  of  an  andent  crater  or  vol- 
canic basin,  now  called  U  LagOy  and  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength  from  its  natural  position. 
No  remains  are  visible,  except  somie  traces  and  feun- 
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datioQS  of  the  andent  walls;  but  these,  togethnr  witii 
the  nataral  conformation  of  the  ground,  uid  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  inscriptions  already  dted,  clearly  iden- 
tify  the  spot  as  the  site  of  Capena.  It  was  about 
4  miles  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  which 
a  ude  road  seems  to  have  branched  off  between  19 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  and  led  directly  to  the 
andent  dty.  It  was  dtuatod  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  now  called  the  GramMmoda,  which  ap- 
peals to  have  been  known  in  andent  times  as  the 
Capenas.  (SiL  ItaL  xiiL  85.)  Concerning  the  site 
and  remains  of  Capena,  see  Galetti,  Capemn  Mmn- 
cipio  dei  Jiomani,  4toi,  Rom*,  1756;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome^  pp.  149—151;  Nibby, />Maorm,  voLL  pp. 
375 — 380 ;  Dennis's  Etrwriet,  voL  L  pp.  183—185. 

In  the  territory  of  Capena,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sonuste,  was  dtuated  the  celebrated  sanctu- 
ary and  grove  of  Fbronia,  called  by  Roman  writers 
Lucus  Feroniae  and  Fanum  Feroniae,  which  seems 
to  have  in  later  times  grown  up  into  a  considerable 
town.     [Fbbonia.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

CAPERNAUM  (Ko^a^woo^^),  a  town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospd  narrative,  sad 
so  much  resorted  to  by  our  Lord  as  to  be  called 
"  His  own  dty."  {SLMatik,  iz.)     It  was  situated  on 
the  borden  of  Zabulon  and  Naphthali,  and  is  joined 
with  Ghorazin  and  Bethsaida  in  the  denundatiooB 
of  our  Lord.  {St,  Matth.  xi.  23.)    It  is  probably 
the  Ke^opMf^  of  Josephus,   to  which  be  was 
carried  when  injured  in  a  skinnish  near  the  Jordan. 
( Vita,  §  72.)     The  name,  as  written  in  the  New 
Testament,  occurs  in  Josephus  only  in  coDnection 
with  a  fountain  in  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesaretb, 
which  ho  says  was  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Nile.  {B,  J,  iiL  9.  §  8.)    The  fountain  of  tiiis  nsme 
has  not  unnaturally  led  some  travellerB  to  look  for 
the  town  in  the  same  plain  as  the  synonymous 
fountain ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  finds  the  site  of  Ca- 
pernaum at  Khan  MinUh  (voL  iiL  pp.  288—294), 
and  the  fountain  which  Josephus  describes  as  fer* 
tilising  the  plam,  he  finds  at  '^M-ef-TSa,  hard  by 
the  JTAon,  which  rises  dose  by  the  lake  and  does 
not  water  the  pbun  at  alL  The  arguments  in  fovoor 
of  this  site,  and  against  Tell  Hum,  appear  eqnally 
incondnsive,  and  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
extensive  ruins  so  called,  on  the  north  of  the  lak^ 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  onbonchure  of  the 
Jordan,  retain  traces  both  of  the  name  and  sitSi 
As  to  the  former,  the  Kefir  (viUage)  has  been  con- 
verted into  Tell  (Aec^y)  in  aoooidance  with  foct,  snd 
the  weak  radical  of  the  proper  name  dropped,  has 
changed  Nabum  into  Hfim,  so  that  mstead  of  "  Vil- 
kge  of  Gonsohition,"  it  has  appropriately  1>0C^, 
"  tiie  ruuied  heap  of  a  herd  of  camels."    That  T«U 
Hum  is  the  site  described  as  Capernaum  by  Arcol- 
phus  in  the  7th  oentuxy,  there  can  be  no  qnestiao. 
It  could  not  be  mora  aocuratdy  described.  "  It  ^ 
confined  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  moontsim 
on  the  nortii  and  the  lake  on  the  south,  exteadii« 
in  a  long  line  from  west  to  east  along  the  sea  >1*^ 
The  remams  of  Roman  baths  and  porticoes  and 
buildings,  still  attest  its  former  importance.   (!>•- 
scribed  by  Robinson,  vd.  iiL  pp.  298, 299 ;  eee  alio 
Rdand's  PaUttme,  pp.  882—884.)  [G.W.J 

CAPHA'REUS,  or  CAPHE'REUS  (Kaf^e^h^ 
a  rocky  and  dangerous  promontory,  fonning  tlw 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Euboea,  now  called  Kae^ 
Doro  or  Xylofdgo;  it  was  known  by  ^^^ 
name  in  the  middle  ages.  (Tsetses,  ad  Lgeof^* 
384.)    It  was  off  tills  pramontoiy  that  Uie  Grecian 
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fleet  WBs  wrecked  on  its  return  firom  Troy.  (Enrip. 
Troad.  90,  Helm,  1129;  Herod.  Tiii.  7;  Sbrab.TiU. 
p.  368;  Fuu. it  23.  §  1,  vr.  36.  § 6;  Tvg,  Aen.  zi. 
260 ;  Prop.  iii.  5.  55;  Ov.  Met  ziv.  472,  481, 
TVwC  L  1.  83,  T.  7.  86;  SU.  Ital.  ziy.  144;  Leake, 
Ncrtium  Greece,  yoI.  iL  pw4S3.) 

CATHY A£  (Ko^tveu:  Eik.  Ka^v^t,  Ka- 
^vrv^X  » town  of  Arcadia  sitnated  in  a  snuUl  plain, 
NW,  of  the  lake  of  Orchcmenns.  It  was  protected 
againat  inundations  from  this  lake  by  a  mound  or 
dyke,  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cepheoa,  the 
son  of  Aleos,  and  pretended  to  be  of  Athenian  origin. 
(Pans.  Tiii.  23.  §  2;  Stxab.  ziii.  p.  608.)  Caphyae 
sabseqnentty  belonged  to  the  Achaean  leagne,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  league,  of  which  Cleo- 
menes  obtained  possession.  (PoL  iL  52.)  In  its 
neighboikrhood  a  great  battle  was  fbnght  in  b.  c.  220, 
in  which  the  Aetofiaas  gained  a  decisive  yictory  over 
the  Achaeans  and  Aratos.  (PoL  iv.  11,  seq.)  The 
name  of  Caphyae  also  oocnrs  in  the  subsequent 
events  of  this  war.  (PoL  iv.  68,  70.)  Strabo  (viiL 
p.  388)  speaks  of  the  town  as  in  ruins  in  his  time; 
but  it  still  contained  some  temples  when  visited  by 
Paosanias  (L  e.).  The  renudna  of  the  walls  of  Ca- 
phyae are  visible  upon  a  small  insulated  hdght  at 
the  village  of  Khot&ua,  which  stands  near  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  Polybtns,  in  his  description  of  the  battle 
of  Caphyae,  refers  "  to  a  plain  in  front  of  Caphyae, 
traveised  by  a  river,  beyond  which  were  trenches 
{rdippoi),  a  description  of  the  place  which  does  not 
conespond  with  present  appearances.  The  rd^poi 
were  evidently  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  manhy  plain,  by  conducting  the  water  towards 
the  katavdthra,  around  which  there  was,  probably, 
a  small  lake.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  we  find  that 
the  lake  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain;  and 
that  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  PolyUus  de- 
scribes the  ditches,  there  was  a  mound  of  earth. 
>(othing  is  more  probable  than  that  during  the  four 
centuries  so  &tal  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Caj^yse  and  the  visit 
of  Pausanias,  a  diminuticm  of  population  should  have 
caused  a  neglect  of  the  drainage  which  had  formerly 
ensured  the  cnlthratioo  of  the  whole  plain,  and  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Boman  empire  an  embankment  of 
earth  had  been  thrown  up  to  pieseive  the  part 
nearest  to  Caphyae,  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated 
and  manhy.  At  present,  tf  there  are  remains  of 
the  embai^anenty  which  I  did  not  perceive,  it  does 
not  prevent  any  of  the  land  frtxn  being  submeiged 
during  several  months,  for  the  water  now  extends 
very  nearly  to  the  site  of  Caphyae."  (Leake.) 

Pausanias  says  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
embankment  there  flows  a  river,  which,  descrading 
into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  issues  again  at  a  place 
called  Nasi  (Nio^ot);  and  that  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage  where  it  issues  is  named  Bhsunus  ('PeSi^of). 
From  this  place  it  forms  the  perennial  river  T&a- 
OU8  (Jpdyos),  He  also  speaks  of  a  mountam  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  named  Cnagalus 
(KrciKuAo^),  on  which  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a 
yearly  festival  to  Artemis  Cnacalesia.  Leake  le- 
marla  that  the  mountun  above  Kko^uta^  now  called 
KatUmid,  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Cnacalus.  The 
river  Tara  is  probably  the  ancient  Tragus.  (Leake, 
Moreoy  voL  iiL  p.  1 1 8,  seq.,  PeU^^cmneticux^  p  226 ; 
Boblaye,  Jiecherche§j  p.  150.) 

CAPiDA'VA  {KairiSaSa),  a  town  in  Moesia, 
where  a  garrison  of  Roman  cavalry  was  stationed. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Tscher^ 
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nawode,    (Itin.  Ant.  224 ;  Notit  Imp  c  28 ;  Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  5;  Hierocl.  p  637.)  [L.  8.1 

CAPISA  (Kdrura  or  Kirrura,  PtoL  vi.  18.  §4; 
Capissa,  Plin.  vL  23.  s.  25),  a  dty  of  a  district  pro- 
bably named  after  it,  Capjsseke,  and  included  in 
the  wider  district  of  the  Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kusk 
mountains.  According  to  PUny,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Cyrus;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Cyrus  ever  got  so  far  N£.,  and,  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
probably  the  same  ss  the  Caphuaa  of  Solinus  (c  54), 
which  wss  near  the  Indus.  It  has  been  suspected 
that  Capissene  represents  the  valley  of  the  K(UnU 
river,  and  Capisa  the  town  on  the  Indus  now  called 
PetA<jtoar.  It  is  not  Kdbtd,  which  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  Professor  Wilson  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ortospanum.  Lsssen  {Zw 
Geich,  d.  Kon,  Bactr,  p  149)  finds  in  the  Chinese 
annals  a  kingdom  called  Kiapkhe  in  the  valley  of 
Ghurbend,  to  tiie  E.  of  Bamian.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Capasa  and  Kiapiche  are  identicaL  [V.] 

CAPISSE'NE.    [CAPiaA.] 

CAPrTIUM  (Kcnrfrcoy:  £th,  Capitinus:  Co- 
pisn),  a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero 
and  Ptolemy,  but  which  appesrs  from  the  former  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance.  He  men- 
tions it  in  conjunction  with  Halnntium,  Enguium, 
and  other  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ishtnd, 
and  Ptolemy  enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities 
of  Sicily.  This  name  has  evidentiy  been  retained  by 
the  modem  town  of  Coptees,  the  situation  of  which 
on  the  southem  slope  c^  the  mountains  of  Caronia^ 
about  16  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Gangi  (Enguium),  accords  well 
with  the  above  indications.  (Cic  tn  Verr.  iiL  43; 
PtoL  iii.  4.  §  12 ;  Cluver.  SieU.)        [£.  H.  B.] 

CAPITCKLL^,  a  town  of  Peraea,  or  Coelesyria, 
exhibited  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  between  Gadara 
and  Adraa,  and  placed  m  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
on  the  road  between  Gadara  and  Damascus,  between 
None  and  Gadara,  16  miles  from  the  latter  and  38 
from  the  former.  It  is  otherwise  unknown,  except 
that  we  find  an  Episcopal  see  of  this  name  in  the 
Eccleeiastical  Records.  (Beland,  p.  693.)      [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM  (Kair(rov\oy,  Strab.),  a  town  of 
the  Hemicans,  which,  tiiough  not  noticed  in  histoiy, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  the 
places  still  existing  in  their  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  238.)  We  learn  also  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p  232)  that  it  had  been  colonised  by 
Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  received  a  fi^esh  accession 
of  colonists  under  Caesar.  (Znmpt,  c2e  CoUm,  pp 
252,  306.)  An  inscription,  in  which  it  is  called 
"  Capitulum  Hemicorum,"  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
pbuse  of  municipal  condition  under  the  empire.  This 
inscription  was  discovered  on  tiie  road  from  Pake- 
trina  (Praeneste)  to  a  place  called  H  P^lio^  a  small 
town  in  the  mountains,  about  20  miles  from  Pales' 
trmaf  and  8  from  Anagnif  which  may  plausibly 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Capitulum.  (Mu- 
ratori,  Inscr.  p.  2049. 4 ;  Nibby,  Dmtomi  diBomOy 
voLLp383.)  [E.  H.B.] 

CA'POBI.    [Galiaecia.] 

CAPOTES  (JXtjik  Tagh),  a  mountain  of  Ar- 
menia,  from  the  spun  of  which  Pliny  (v.  20.  s.  24), 
on  the  authority  of  Lidnius  Mudanus,  describes  the 
Euphrates  as  taking  its  rise.  He  fixes  its  position 
12  M.  P.  above  Zimara.  Pliny  (2.  c.)  quotes  Do- 
mitius  Corbulo  in  pladng  the  sources  d[  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Mt.  Aba,  the  same  undoubtedly  as  the  Abus 
of  Strabo  (xi.  p  527).    Capotes  therefore  formed 
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part  of  the  range  of  Abas.  SU  Martin  {M^sa.  3ur 
VArmenief  vol.  i.  p.  43)  derives  the  name  Capotes 
from  the  Armenian  word  Gahoid,  signifying  hlue^ 
an  epithet  commonlj  giyea  to  high  mountains. 
Bitter  (^Erdkunde,  yol.x.  ppi  80,  653,  801,  823) 
identifies  Capotes  with  the  Dkjik  range  or  great 
water-shed  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  tlie 
Euphrates^  The  Murdd-chmy  the  E.  branch  or 
principal  stream  of  the  Enphrates,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Ald^Tdgh.  (Chesney,  Ea^»ed.  Eu- 
phrat  vol.  i.  p.  42 ;  Jaum,  Geog.  Soc  vol  vi.  p.  204, 
vol.  X.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPPADO'CIA  (KoanraSoieia:  Eth.  HiaarwM. 
lenSf  Kainr((8o(,  -Hokos).  This  extenave  province  of 
Asia  lies  west  of  the  Enphrates,  and  north  of  Cilicia: 
its  limits  can  onlj  be  defined  more  exactly  by  briefly 
tracing  its  history. 

The  names  Cappadox  and  Cappadoda  doubtless 
are  purely  Asiatic,  and  probably  Syrian  names,  or 
names  that  belong  to  the  Aramaic  langnages.  The 
Syri  in  the  axmy  of  Xerxes,  who  were  armed  like 
the  PaphUigones,  were  called  Cappadocae  by  the 
Persians,  as  Herodotus  says  (vii.  72);  but  this  will 
not  prove  that  the  name  Cappadocae  is  Persian. 
These  Cappadocae  (Herod,  i.  72)  were  called  Syri  or 
Syrii  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  first  subject  to 
the  Modi  and  then  to  the  Persians.  The  boundaty 
between  the  Lydian  and  the  Median  emj^res  was  the 
Halys,  and  this  river  in  that  part  of  its  course  where 
it  flows  northward,  separated  the  Syrii  Cappadocae 
on  the  east  of  it  from  the  Paphlagones  on  the  west 
of  it.  We  may  collect  from  Herodotus'  confused 
description  of  the  Halys,  that  the  Cappadocae  were 
immediately  cast  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  has 
a  northern  course,  and  that  th^  extended  to  the 
Eaxine.  In  another  passage  (v.  49)  the  Cappadocae 
are  mentioned  as  the  neighboun  of  the  Phrygians 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Cilicians  on  the  south,  who 
extended  to  the  soa  in  which  Cyprus  is,  that  is  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Again  (v.  52)  Herodotus,  who 
is  describing  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Snsa,  makes 
the  Halys  the  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia.  But  in  another  passage  he  places  Syrians 
on  tho  Thermodon  and  the  Parthenius  (ii.  104), 
though  we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  there  is  not  some 
error  about  the  Parthenius,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  passage.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
deduce  anything  further  from  his  text  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  as  he  con- 
ceived it.  The  limits  were  clearly  mach  less  than 
those  of  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  the  limits  of  Cilicia 
were  much  wider,  for  his  Cilicia  extended  north  of  the 
Taurus,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Syrii 
then  who  were  included  in  the  third  nome  of  Da- 
rins  (Herod,  iii.  90)  with  the  Paphlagones  and  Ma- 
riand3mi  were  Cappadocae.  The  name  Syri  seems 
to  have  extended  of  old  from  Babylonia  to  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the  Euxine 
(Strab.  p.  737).  Strabo  also  says  that  even  in  his 
time  both  the  Gappadocian  peoples,  both  those  who 
were  situated  about  the  Taurus  and  those  on  the 
Eaxine,  were  called  Leucosyri  or  White  Syrians,  as 
if  there  were  also  some  Syrians  who  were  black ;  and 
these  bUck  or  dark  Syrians  are  those  who  are  east  of 
the  Amanus.  (See  also  Strab.  p^  542.)  The  name 
Syria,  and  Assyria,  which  often  means  the  same  in 
Uie  Greek  writers,  was  the  name  by  which  the 
country  along  the  Pontns  and  east  of  the  Halys  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
(Apoll.  Argon,  ii.  948, 964;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  772, 
wid  the  comment  of  Eostathioa). 
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Under  the  Persians  the  country  called  Oappadocia 
in  its  greatest  extent,  was  divided  into  two  satrapies; 
but  when  the  Macedonians  got  possession  of  it,  they 
allowed  these  satrapies  to  become  kingdoms,  partly 
with  their  consent,  and  partly  against  it,  to  ooe  of 
whidi  they  gave  the  name  of  Cappadoda,  properly 
so  called,  winch  is  the  counb^  bordering  on  Taams; 
and  to  the  other  the  name  of  Pontos,  or  Gi^padocia 
on  the  Pontns.  (Strab.  p.  534.)  The  satrapies  of 
Cappadocia  of  course  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophoiiy 
from  whom  it  appears  that  Cappadocia  had  Lyca- 
onia  on  the  west  {Anab.  u  2.  §  20);  but  Lycaonia 
and  Cappadocia  were  under  one  satrap,  and  Xmophon 
mentions  only  ooe  satrapy  called  Cappadocia,  if  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  is  goiuine. 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  consisted  of  many 
parts  and  peoples,  and  underwent  many  changes; 
but  those  who  spoke  one  language,  or  nearly  ^e 
same,  and,  we  may  assume^  were  one  peo;^,  the  Syri, 
were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cilician  Taunts,  the 
great  mountain  range  that  separates  the  table  land  of 
Caj^Muiocia  fiT>m  the  tract  akng  the  Mediterranean ; 
on  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  Armenia  andCokhia, 
and  by  the  intcnnediate  tribes  that  spoke  vaxioos  lan- 
guages, and  these  tribes  were  numerous  in  the  moim- 
tain  r^oDs  south  of  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  north 
they  were  boonded  by  the  Eaxine  as  fiur  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys;  ud  on  the  west  by  the  nation 
of  the  Paphlagones,  and  of  the  Gdktae  who  settled 
in  Phrygia  as  far  as  the  harden  <n  the  Lyraiciniana, 
and  the  Cilicians  who  occupy  the  mountainous  (t^mi- 
Xc7a)  CiUcia.  (Strab.  p.  533.)  The  boundaries 
which  Steabo  here  assigns  to  tlie  Cappadodan  nation 
agree  very  well  with  the  loose  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  only  difierence  is  that  Strabo  intro- 
duces the  name  of  the  Galatae,  a  body  of  adventurers 
from  Gaul  who  fixed  themselves  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  andents,  however  (el 
iroXfluoi),  distinguished  the  Cataones  from  tho  Cappa- 
docians as  a  di^rent  people,  though  they  spoke  the 
same  language;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  na- 
tions, they  placed  Cataonia  after  Cappadocia,  and 
then  came  the  Euphrates  and  the  nations  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  they  pUced  even  Melitene  under 
Cataonia,  which  Melitene  lies  between  Cataonia  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  borders  on  Commagene.  Aria- 
rathes,  the  first  man  who  had  the  Utle  of  king  of  the 
Cappadocians,  attached  Cataonia  to  Cappadocia. 
(Streb.  p.  534,  in  whose  text  there  is  some  little 
oanfosion,  but  it  does  not  afiect  the  general  meanii^; 
Grosknrd's  note  on  the  passage  is  not  satis&ctoxy.) 
The  kings  of  Cappadoda  traced  their  descent  frvn 
one  of  tho  seven  who  assassinated  the  xisurper  Suier- 
dis,  B.a  521.  The  Persian  satraps  who  held  this 
province  are  called  kings  by  Diodorus;  but  their 
power  must  have  been  very  insecure  until  the  death 
of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
B.C.  281.  Ariarathes  I.,  as  he  is  called,  died  in 
B.  c.  322.  He  was  defeated  by  Perdioeas,  who 
hanged  or  impaled  him.  Ariarathes  II.,  a  eon  of 
Holophemes,  brother  of  Ariarathes  I.,  expelled  the 
Macedonians  finom  Cappadoda,  and  left  it  to  Aiiamnes, 
one  of  his  sons,  called  the  second;  lor  the  father  of 
Ariarathes  I.  was  called  Ariamnes,  and  he  had 
Cappadocia  as  a  satrapy.  Ariamnes  II.  was  followed 
by  Ariarathes  III.,  and  he  was  succeeded  fay  Aria- 
rathes rV.,  who  joined  King  Antioohns  in  his  war 
against  the  Bomans,  who  afterwaids  acknowledged 
liun  as  an  ally.  He  died  b.c.  162.  His  sncoesson 
were  Ariarathes  V.  and  VI.,  and  with  Arisrathes  VL 
the  royal  family  of  Cappadoda  became  extinet,  aboot 
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B.a  93.     Upon  this  the  Bomans  gmve  the  Cappa- 
docians  peimisaian  to  goTcm  theroselTes  as  they 
liked,  but  ihej  sent  a  deputation  to  Bome'to  saj  that 
thej  were  not  able  to  bear  liberty,  by  which  they 
probably  meant  that  ndthinfir  but  kingly  government 
could  secure  tranquilHty ;  upon  which  the  Bomans 
allowed  them  to  cbooee  a  king  from  among  them> 
aelruy  and  they  chose  Ariobarzanes  I.,  called  Phik>- 
romaeos  on    bis   eoins.     (Strab.    p^  540;  Justin, 
zxxviii.  2.)     The  new  king  was  driyen  out  of  his 
roimtiy  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  but  he  was  n- 
ttand  by  L.  Sulla  (n.  a  92).     Again  he  was  ex- 
pelled (b.  c.  88),  oad   again  restored,  b.  c  84. 
But  this  king  had  no  rest     In  b.  c  66,  this  **  so- 
cius  popdli  Ilomani  atque  amicus "  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Maml.  2,  5)  was  again  ezpellod  by  his  old  enemy 
Mithridates.      He  was  restored  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
and  resigned  his  troublesome  throne  to  his  son  Ario- 
hananes  II.  in  b.  a  63.     This  Ariobarzanes  II. 
H-as  king  of  Cappadoda  when  Cicero  was  proconsul 
of  Cilida,  B.C.  51.    Cioero  gave  him  his  support  {ad 
A  tt.  ▼.  20).     It  seems,  however,  that  the  king  whom 
Cicero  protected  may  have  been  not  Ariubansanes  IT., 
but  Ariobarzanes  III.    If  this  bo  so,  Ariobananes  11. 
died  before  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilida,  and  the 
ragning  king  in  B.C.  51  was  a  third  Ariobarzanes. 
(JXeL  o/Bioffr.  vol.  i.  p.  286.)    Cicero  had  some 
very  unpleasant  business  to  transact  with  this  king, 
who  was  a  dd>tor  to  Cn.  Pompeius  the  Great  and 
M.  Jqiuus  BratUB,  the  patriot.    The  proconsul,  much 
aeainst  his  wifi,  had  to  dun  the  king  for  his  greedy 
Roman  credittHV.     The  king  was  very  poor;  he  had 
no  tressuiy,  no  regular  taxes.    Cicero  got  out  of  him 
about  100  talents  for  Brutus,  and  the  king's  six 
months' note  for  200  talents  to  Pompeius  (ad  Att, 
ri.  1.  3).     This    Ariobarzanes  joined    Pompeius 
against  Caesar,  who,  howevor,  psjidoned  him,  and 
added  to  his  dominions  part  of  Armenia.     (Dion 
Cass.  xlL  63.)    When  L.  Cassius  was  in  Asia  (B.a 
42)  lusing  troops  ibr  the  war  against  Antonius  and 
Octavius,  he  sent  some  hwsemen,  who  assassinated 
Ariobarzanes,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  c<mspiring 
against  Cassius.     (Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  63.)      The 
assassins  robbed  the  dead  king,  and  carried  off  his 
numey  and  whatever  else  was  moveable.    This  king 
was  succeeded  by  Ariarathes  VII. ;  but  Sisinnas  dis- 
puted the  title  with  him,  and  M.  Antonius,  while 
passing  through  Asia  afUr  the  battle  of  Phllippi, 
gave  a  judgment  in  favour  of  Sisinnas,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  his  mother  Glapbyre.     In  b.  c.  36, 
Antonius  expdled  and  murdered  Ariarathes,  and 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Archelaus,  a  descendant  of  the 
Archelaus  who  was  a  genera]  of  Mithridates  (in  b.c. 
88).    All  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  up  to  this  Arche- 
laus have  Peraian  names,  and  probably  were  of  Per- 
sian stock.     (See  Clint<m,  Fasiif  on  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia;  BicL  o/Biogr.  vol.  i.  pp.  284,  285.) 

Archelaus  received  fimn  Augustus  (b.  c  20)  some 
parts  of  CiUcia  <m  the  ooost,  and  the  Lesser  Atmenia. 
(Dion  Casa.  hv.9.)  In  a.d.  15,  Tiberius  treache- 
rously invited  hfan  to  Bome,  tad  kept  him  there. 
Ho  died  probably  about  A.D.  17,  and  his  kingdom 
was  made  a  Boman  province.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  42; 
Dion  Cass.  hru.  17;  Stnb.  p.  534.)  When  Strabo 
wrote  hit  description  of  Cappadocia,  Archelaus  was 
dead,  and  Cappadocia  was  a  Boman  province.  It 
was  governed  by  a  Procurator.  (Tac.  Ann,  xii.  49.) 
Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  considered  by 
Strabo  to  be  what  he  calls  an  isthmus  of  a  great 
peninsula,  this  isthmus  being*  contracted  by  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  on  the  south — as  &r  west  as  Cilida  Tra- 
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chea  or  Mountainous  Cilida, — and  hj  the  Euzine 
on  the  north,  between  Sinope  and  the  sca^ooast  of 
the  Tibareni  who  were  about  the  river  Thennodon. 
Tlie  part  west  of  this  isthmus  is  called  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  which  corresponds  to  the  country  which  He- 
rodotus calls  within  (^vriif),  that  is,  west  of,  the 
Halys.  But  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  fashion  to 
designate  this  western  tract  as  Asia  within  Taurus, 
in  which  he  even  includes  Lyda  (p.  534).  This 
isthmus  is  called  a  neck  (ctbxht'}  by  Herodtitus ;  but 
the  dimensions  which  be  assigns  to  it,  as  they  stand 
in  our  texts,  are  very  inexact,  being  only  five  days' 
journey  to  an  active  man  (i.  72).  He  reckons  a 
day's  journey  at  200  stadia  (iv.  101),  and  at  150 
stadia  in  another  place  (y.  53). 

The  dimensions  of  Cappadocia  from  the  Pontus, 
that  is,  the  province  of  Pontus,  to  the  Taurus,  its 
sontheiTi  limit,  are  stated  by  Strabo  to  be  1800  sta- 
dia; and  the  length  from  Phrygia,  its  western  boun. 
dary,  to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  the  eastern 
boundary,  about  8000  stadia.  These  dimensions  are 
too  large.  The  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Cap- 
padocia is  a  mountain  tract  parallel  to  the  Taurus, 
which  commences  at  the  western  extremity  of  Camma- 
nene,  where  the  hill  fort  Dasmcnda  stands  (it  is  in- 
correctly printed  Commagene  in  Casaubon^s  Strab,  p. 
540),  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Laviniasene.  Com- 
magene and  Laviniasene  are  divisions  of  Cappadocia. 
These  limits  do  not  include  Cilicia  Trachea,  which 
was  attached  to  Cappadocia;  and  Strabo  describes 
this  division  of  Cilicia  under  Cilicia. 

The  ten  divisions  of  Cappadocia  (Strab.  p.  534) 
are,  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  and  Gar- 
sauritis,  which  is  incorrectly  written  Isauritis  in 
Casaubon's  text.  He  calls  these  the  divisions  at  or 
about  Taurus  (al  wp^s  rQ  Tavp^) ;  and  he  enume- 
rates them  from  east  to  west  For  Melitene  wss  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Sophene  on  the  cast  of  the  river.  South-west 
of  Melitene  is  the  basin  of  Cataonia,  which  ties  be- 
tween the  range  of  Amanns  on  the  south,  and  the 
Antitauras  on  the  north.  The  district  of  Cilicia 
bordered  on  Cataonia,  and  it  contained  the  town  of 
Mazaca,  afterwards  Caesareia,  and  the  lofty  mountain 
Argaeus  [Aroakus],  the  highest  point  of  Cappa- 
doda. The  Tyanitis,  so  called  from  Tyana,  is 
south-west  of  Cilicia.  Tyana  was  at  the  northern  base 
of  Taurus,  and  near  the  pass  into  Cilicia,  called  the 
Cilician  gates.  Cilida  and  Tyanitis,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  the  only  divisions  of  Cappadocia  that 
contained  cities.  Garsauritts  was  on  the  west,  on 
the  borders  of  Phiygia.  The  other  five  districts 
named  by  Strabo  are,  Laviniasene,  Sargarausene, 
Saravene,  Oammanene,  and  Morimone;  and  he  names 
them  also  from  east  to  west,  or  nearly  so.  They 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  Cappadocia,  bordering 
on  Pontus.  The  position  of  Laviniasene  is  not  easy 
to  fix;  but,  according  to  Strabo*s  words,  already 
dted,  it  must  be  in  the  north-east  part  cf  Cappa- 
docia. It  is  wrongly  placed  in  some  maps.  To  these 
ten  divisions  were  added  by  the  Bomans  an  eleventh, 
which  comprised  the  country  to  the  south-west  about 
Cybistra  and  Castabala,  and  as  &r  as  Dorbe,  which 
is  in  Lycaonia. 

Armenia  Minor  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
Boman  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  limits  of  which 
Strabo  has  described.  The  Greek  geographer  fixes 
the  position  of  Armenia  Iflinor  (p.  555)  thus.  South 
of  Phamacia  and  Trapezus,  on  the  Euxine,  are  the 
Tibareni  and  Chaldad,  as  he  calls  them,  who  extend  aa 
far  south  as  Aimenia  the  Less,  which  is  a  tolerably 
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fertile  coantry.  The  people  of  this  Armenia  were 
governed  bj  a  king,  like  the  people  of  So]^ene;  and 
these  kings  of  the  small  Armenia  were  sometimes  in 
league  wiUi  the  other  Armenians,  and  sometimes  they 
were  not.  They  extended  their  dominions  even  to 
Phamacia  and  Trapezos,  bat  the  last  of  them  sur- 
rendered to  Mithridates  the  Great.  Some  time  after 
the  defeat  of  l^lithridates  this  Armenia  was  attached 
to  the  Cappadocian  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,  as 
stated  above.  The  Enphnttes  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  this  Armenia,  and  separated  it  from  Acilisene. 

This  boundary  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
point  where  tibe  Euphrates  takes  a  southern  course. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor  extended 
to  the  Parjadres  range,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Halys,  and  even  qompnaed  part  of  that 
of  the  Lyons;  for  Nicopolis  was  probably  oa  tiie  Ly- 
ons, though  it  is  not  certun*  Melitene  was  south  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy  (v.  7)  includes  both  Melitene  and 
Gataonia  in  Armenia  Mmor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
any  boundary  of  this  Armenia,  except  that  on  the  side 
of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  modem  writers  on  andent 
geography  do  not  help  us  much.  Armenia  Minor  was 
given  by  Caligula  to  Cotys  in  a.d.SS,  and  by  Nero  in 
▲.  D.  54  to  Anstobulus.  It  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  province  of  Oappadocia,  but  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  time;  by  Vespasian,  as  some  suppose,  or  at  the 
latest  by  Trajan.  Its  position  on  the  north-east 
border  of  Gappadocia,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
made  it  a  necessary  addition  to  the  province  for  de- 
fence. Melitene  was  now  reckoned  a  part  of  Armenia 
Minor,  which  had,  for  the  metropolis  of  the  northern 
part,  Nicopolis,  the  probable  position  of  which  has  been 
mentioned;  and  for  the  southern  part,  the  town  of 
Melitene,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
Gappadocia  Proper,  so  poor  in  towns,  was  enriched 
with  the  addition  of  Archelais  in  GarsauritiB,  near 
the  western  frontier  of  Gappadocia,  by  the  emperor 
Glaudius;  and  with  Faustinopolis,  in  the  south- 
western port  of  Gappadocia,  by  M.  Aurelius. 

Pliny's  (vi.  3)  divisions  of  Gappadocia  do  not 
agree  with  Strabo;  nor  can  we  understand  easily 
whether  he  is  describing  Gappadocia  as  a  Roman 
province  or  not  He  correctiy  places  Melitene  as 
lying  in  front  <tf  Armenia  Minor,  and  Gataonia  as 
bordering  on  Gommagene.  He  makes  Garsauritis, 
Sargaransene,  and  Gammanene  border  on  Phrygia. 
He  places  Morimene  in  the  NW.,  bordering  on  Ga- 
latia,  "where  the  river  Gappadox  separates  them 
(the  Galatians  and  Gappadodans),  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  behig  before  called  LenocsyrL" 
If  the  position  of  the  Gappadox  can  be  determined, 
it  fixes  the  boundary  of  Gappadocia  on  this  side. 
Aiiisworth  (^London  Gtog,  Jowtuly  vol.  x.  p.  290) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  small  river  of  kir-Shehrj  or  the 
Katichi-Suy  which  joins  the  Halys  on  the  right  bank, 
a  UtUe  nortii  of  Sg^'  N.  lat  Mojur,  which  is  in  N. 
lat.  39°  5',  and  at  an  elevation  of  3140  feet  above 
the  sea,  may  be  Moclssus  (Ainsworth).  Some  geo- 
graphers place  Mocissus  at  JTir-iSAeAr,  which  is  NW. 
of  Mcjur. 

The  Gappadocia  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1.)  comprises  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  than  Gappadocia 
Proper.  He  makes  it  extend  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  from  Amisus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apsams; 
and  this  coast  is  distributed  among  Pontus  Galaticus, 
Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  Poutus  Gappadocicus.  All 
this  is  excluded  from  the  Gappadocia  of  Strabo. 
The  praefecturaeGappadodcae  which  Ptolemy  names 
are  seven :  Ghamanene,  Sargaransene  (Sargabrasene), 
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Garsaouria  (Gaidocreta),  CiUcia;  Lycaoma;  Antio* 
chiana,  containing  Derbe,  Laranda  and  Olbasa;  and 
Tyanitis  (Tyanis).  These  are  the  diriaioDa  as 
they  stand  in  the  old  Latin  veraioa  of  Ptolemy:  acne 
of  tiie  names  are  corrupt.  Ptolemy,  as  already  ob- 
served, places  Mditene  aud  Gataonia  under  ArawDia 
Minor,  and  he  gives  to  Gataonia  a  greater  extent  than 
Strabo  does. 

The  districts  of  MKLnms,  and  Gataonia,  an 
described  in  separate  artides;  and  also  Pomtus  Ga- 
laticus, PouEMOiriAcns,  and  Gappadocicus. 

Gappadoda  in  its  limited  sense  comprised  part  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Halys,  as  ftr  west  as  the 
river  Gappadox.  The  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Halys  is  mountainous,  and  the  plains  that  lie  be- 
tween this  northern  range  and  tiie  southern  nm^ 
of  Tauros,  are  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea. 
The  plain  of  Gaesareia  (JSuoisart^)  ai  the  fint  of 
the  Argaens  is  3236  feet  high,  according  to  Ains- 
worth (^London  Gtog.  Jowrnalf  vd.  x.  p.  310). 
Hamilton  (Eeseareheit  &c.  vd.  ii.  p.  280)  makes  it 
4200  fieet  The  difference  between  these  two  esti- 
mates is  1000  fieet,  and  one  of  them  must  be 
erroneous.  However  the  great  elevation  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  certain.  The  plain  of  Gaesania  is 
covered  with  com  fields  and  vineyards.  (Hamilton.) 
Strabo  describes  the  plains  around  Gaesareia  in  his 
time  as  altogether  unproductive  and  uncdtiTated, 
though  levd ;  but  they  were  sandy  and  rather  stonv. 
The  levd  of  the  Halys  in  the  longitude  of  Caesaraa 
must  also  be  at  a  very  coonderable  devation  above 
the  sea,  though  much  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Gaesareia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  539)  that  Gappadocia,  though 
ftuiher  south  tiian  Pontus,  is  colder;  and  the  ooontiy 
which  he  calls  Bagadania,  the  most  southern  part  of 
Gappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  thoogfa  it  is  tevel, 
has  scarcely  any  fruit-bearing  trees;  but  it  is  pastors 
land,  as  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  Gaj^oda  is. 
That  part  of  Strabo's  Gappadoda,  which  is  not 
drained  by  the  Halys,  bdongs  to  two  sepante 
phjrsical  dividons.  That  to  the  west  and  SW.  of 
Gaesareia bdongsto  the  high  plateaus  of  LycaooiaaiMi 
Phrygia,  the  waters  of  which  havie  no  outiet  to  tbe 
sea.  The  other  part  whldi  contains  the  ooontiy 
east  and  SQuth«east  of  Gaesarda,  bdongs  to  the 
badns  of  the  Pyramns,  and  the  Sanis,  wluefa  riren 
pass  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus  to  the  piainsof 
Gilida. 

Gappadoda  was  generally  defident  in  wood;  but 
it  was  wdl  adapted  for  grain,  partioolariy  wheit. 
Some  parts  produced  excellent  wins.    It  was  alio  a 
good  gradng  country  for  domesticated  ammab  of  |^ 
kinds;  and  it  produced  good  horses.   Some  add  dU 
asses  to  the  list  of  Gappadodan  animals  (Groskard, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  4.57),  in  which  case  they  most  nd 
6yayp6eoTos  instead  of  ieypSeoros  inStrab.  (p  539). 
But  Strabo's  observation  would  be  very  ridienloas  if 
he  were  speaking  of  wild  asses.    The  minenl  pro- 
ducts were  (Strab.  p.  540)  plates  of  ctystal,  as  » 
calls  it;  a  kpb  On^diites  found  near  tiie  border  ot 
GaUtia;  a  white  stone  fitted  for  sword  handbcev 
a  kpis  specuhkris,  or  pktes  of  a  tnmdueait  et*^ 
which  was  exported.    There  are  sdt  bedi  «  ^ 
extent  near  the  west  dde  of  the  Hdys,  at  *  P*^ 
called  Tuz  Koi,  pnAaWy  witiiin  tiie  Wtt/J.'^ 
Garsauritis  of  Strabo.    The  great  salt  lake  rfXatta 

is  west  of  Tua  Kd,  and  witiiin  tiie  Umits  of  Gn« 
Phrygia,  but  tiie  iJateau  in  which  it  is  «*n^3 
part  of  tiie  high  knd  of  Gappadoda.  The  lerti  « 
the  lake  is  about  2500  feet  above  tiie  lea.    uu 
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nearlj  dry  in  summer.  Strabo  (p.  568)  places  the 
lake  immediately  fwath  of  Galatia,  and  bordering  on 
Great  Cappadoda,  and  the  part  of  Cappadoda  called 
Mbrimene.  This  lake  then  mnst  be  viewed  as  near 
the  common  boondaiy  of  Galatia,  Phiygia,  and 
Cappadoda. 

llie  routes  of  Hamilton  in  Asia  Minor  (i2&- 
jeorcAet,  Scc.')^  and  of  Ainsworth  from  Ai^ora  by 
Ktutariyeh  to  Bir  (^London  Geog.  Jountal,  vol.  x.) 
contain  mnch  Talnable  information  <m  the  geology, 
and  the  physical  geography  of  Oappadocia.  [G.  L.] 
CAPPADOX  BIVEB.     [CAPPADOCfU.] 
CAPRA'RIA  (Kaarp<Mpta)j  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between  Corsiea  and  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  still  called  CapnUa.    It  is  distant  aboat 
30  geographical  miles  from  Popaloniam,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland,  and  is  a  rocky  and  elerated 
island,  forming  a  oonsjucooas  object  in  this  part  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  thoogh  only  about  5  miles  long 
by  2  in  breadth.    Varro,  who  writes  the  name  Ca- 
prasia,  teUs  as  it  was  deriyed  from  the  number  of 
wild  goats  with  which  it  abonnded;  whence  also  the 
Greeks  called  it  Aeoiuum  ;  but  it  mnst  not  be  con- 
finmded  with  the  island  of  Ioiuum,  now  GigHo^ 
which  is  much  farther  sooth.    (Plin.  ili.  6.  s.  12; 
PtoLiii.  1.  §78;  Mela,ii.7;  Yarr. iZ. i2. IL  3.  § 3.) 
Butilins  tells  ns  that  it  was  inhabited  in  his  time  by 
a  number  of  monks.     (Jtm.  i.  435.)     [E.  H.  B.J 
CAPBA'RIA.     [Balbares;  Fortomatak.] 
CAPRASIA,  a  town  of  Bmttium,  placed  by  the 
Itinersries  on  the  road  from  Moranum  to  Consentia, 
and  distant  28  miles  from  the  latter  city.    (^liin. 
AnL  pp.  105,  110;  Tab,  PetU.)    It  is  probably  the 
modem  Tartia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis,  about 
the  required  distance  from  Cosenza,    [E.  H.  B.] 

CATREAE  (Kawpdui  Capri),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  lying  immediately  opposite  the 
Surrentine  Promontory,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  strut  only  3  miles  in  width.  (Tac  Atm.  iv. 
67.)  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  1 1  miles  in  dronit,  which 
is  very  near  the  truth.  (Pliny,  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  Like 
the  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  continuation,  Capreae  consists  wholly 
of  limestone^  and  is  girt  almost  all  round  with  pre- 
cipitous di^  of  ro<^  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  in  many  places  attaining  to  a  great  elevation. 
The  western  portion  of  the  island,  now  called  Anna 
Capri  (a  name  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
flu  inf  Kaatp4ai)j  is  much  the  most  elevated,  rising 
to  a  height  of  1,600  feet  above  tlie  sea.  The 
eastern  ^  also  forms  an  abrupt  hill,  with  precipi- 
tous di£Gi  towards  the  mainland ;  but  between  the 
two  is  a  depression,  or  saddle,  (tf  modemte  height, 
whero  the  modem  town  of  Capri  now  stands.  The 
only  landing-places  are  two  little  coves  on  either 
side  of  this. 

Of  the  history  of  Capreae  very  little  is  known 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  txadition  alluded 
to  by  several  of  the  Latin  poets,  but  of  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  explanation,  represents  it  as  occu- 
pied at  a  very  early  period  bya  people  called  Teleboae, 
apparently  the  same  whom  we  find  mentioned  as  a 
piratical  race  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Echinades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acamania.  (Schol.  ad  Apdl. 
Bhod.  L  747.)  Vixgil  speaks  of  them  as  subject  to 
a  king,  named  Telon,  whence  Silius  Italicus  calls 
Capreae  "  antiqui  saxosa  Telonis  insula."  (Viig. 
Ae9k  viL  735 ;  SiL  Ital.  vui.  543;  SUt.  SilvM.5i 
Tac  Aim,  iv.  67.)  In  historical  times  we  find  that 
the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans, 
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and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  adopted  and  re- 
tained to  a  late  period  the  Greek  customs  of  that 
people.  But  Augustus  having  taken  a  foncy  to 
Capreae,  in  consequence  of  a  favourable  omen  which 
he  met  with  on  landing  there,  took  possession  of 
it  as  part  of  the  imperial  domain,  giving  the  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  the  for  more  wealthy  island  of 
Aenaria.  (Suet.  Aug,  92 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43.)  He 
appean  to  have  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  spent  four 
days  there  ahortiy  before  his  death.  (Suet.  Avg.  98.) 
But  it  was  his  successor  Tiberius  who  gave  the 
chief  celebrity  to  Capreae,  having,  in  a. d.  27,  es- 
tablished his  residence  permanenUy  on  the  island, 
where  he  spent  the  last  ten  yean  of  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  was  not  "so  much  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  that 
led  him  to  take  up  his  abode  here,  as  the  secluded 
and  inaccessible  character  of  the  spot,  which  se- 
cured him  alike  from  danger  and  from  observation. 
It  was  here  accordingly  that  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  unrestrained  practice  of  the  grossest  debaucheries, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  scaroely  leas  infa- 
mous than  his  craelties.  (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  67,  vi.  1 ; 
Suet.  Tib,  40,  43;  Dion  Cass.  Iviu.  5;  Jut.  SaL  x. 
93.)  He  erected  not  less  than  twelve  villas  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  ishmd,  the  remains  of  several  of 
which  are  still  visible.  The  most  considerable  appean 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  diff 
focing  the  Surrentine  Promontory,  which,  from  its 
strong  position,  is  evidentiy  that  designated  by  Pliny 
(UL  6.  s.  12)  as  the  **  Arx  Tiberii."  It  is  supposed 
also  to  be  this  one  that  was  called,  as  we  leam  from 
Suetonius  (Ta>,  65),  tiie  *"  Villa  Jovis."  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  a  pharos  or  light-house,  alluded 
to  both  by  Suetonius  and  Statins,  which  must  have 
served  to  guide  ships  through  the  strait  between  this 
headland  and  the  Surrentine  Promontoiy.  (Suet 
Tib.  74;  StaLSUv,  iii.  5. 100.) 

Strabo  tells  us  that  there  were  formerly  two  small 
towns  in  the  island,  but  in  his  time  only  one  re- 
mamed.  It  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  town  of  Capri,    (Strab.  v.  p.  248.) 

The  name  of  Taurubuke,  mentioned  by  StaUus 
(iii.  1 . 1 29),appean  to  have  been  given  to  some  of  the 
lof^  crags  and  rocks  that  crown  the  island  of  Capri  : 
it  is  said  that  two  of  these  still  bear  the  names  of 
Toro  grande  and  Toro  piccolo.  From  its  rocky 
character  and  calcareous  soil  Capri  is  far  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  opposite  island  of  Itehia  :  the  epithet 
of  **  dites  Capreae,'*  given  it  in  the  same  passage  by 
Statins,  could  be  deserved  only  on  account  of  the 
imperial  splendour  lavished  m  the  villas  of  Tiberius. 
Excavations  in  modem  times  have  brought  to  light 
mosaic  pavements,  bas-reliefs,  cameos,  gems,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  These,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  island,  are  fully  described  by  Ha- 
drava.  {Letiere  suW  Jtola  di  Capri,  Dresden, 
1794.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPRIA  LAKE.     [Aspemdus.] 

CAPRUS.  (Kijrpos:  Lybtoddha),  the  port  and 
island  of  Stageirus  to  the  SW.  of  the  Stryraonic 
Gulf.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  381 ;  oorop.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  166.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPRUS.  1.  (K<ir/Kis,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738;  Polyb. 
V.  5 1 ;  PtoL  vi.  1 . 1  7),  a  river  of  Assyria  which  flowed 
into  the  Tigris,  not  many  miles  below  Nineveh.  Its 
modem  name  is  the  Leuer  Zdh.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  of  this,  and  that  of  the  Greater  Z&b,  the 
Lycus,  were  imported  into  Assyria  by  the  Greeks 
from  Phiygia,  in  which  were  two  riven  of  the  same 
names  in  dose  propinquity  the  one  to  the  oUier.  [V.] 
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2.  A  tributary  of  tho  Haeander,  rising  in  Phry- 
gia.     [Maeandrb.] 

CAPSA  (Kiflm:  Cafsa  or  Ghafsah,  Ru.),  an 
important  ci^  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Numidia  (aft.  in 
B/zaciam),  standing  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
oasis,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert  aboonding  in 
serpents,  SW.  of  Thelepte,  and  NW.  of  Tacape.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Libyan  Herccdes,  and 
it  seems  to  be  tho  Hecatompylos  <k  Polybius  (i.  73) 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  18;  comp.  Frag.  Lib.  xxiv).  In 
the  Jngurthine  War  it  was  the  treasniy  of  Jagurtha, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Marius;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  xnado  a  colony.  Its  names 
are  found  on  inscrii>tions  at  Cafsa.  (Sallust.  Jug. 
89,  et  soq.;  Flor.  iii.  1;  Strab.  zvii.  p.  831 ;  Plin.  v. 
4 ;  It.  Ant.  L  c.  /  Tab.  PeuL ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  39 ;  NoUt. 
Afr.\  Shaw,  p.  124,  2nd  ed.).  [P.  S.] 

GATUA  (Koiri^ :  Eih.  Kawvov^  or  YLami^iaw. 
in  Latin  Capuensis  and  Gapnanus ;  but  originally, 
Campanus,  wliidi  is  the  only  form  found  in  Livy  or 
Gicero:  5to  Maria  di  Capoud),  the  capital  of 
Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  cele- 
brated cities  of  Italy.  It  was  situated  about  2  miles 
from  tiie  river  Vnltumus,  and  little  more  than  one 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  origin  and 
etymology  of  the  name  are  much  disputed.  The 
most  probaUe  derivation  is  that  adopted  by  Livy, 
from  "  Campus,"  on  account  of  its  situation  in  a  fertile 
plain;  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Capua  is 
found  ins^iarably  connected  with  that  of  Campania  ; 
the  citizens  of  Capua  are  constantly  called  Cam- 
pani,  and  the  territory  "  Campanus  ager."  Thus 
also  Viigil  uses  "  Campana  urbs  "  for  Capua. 
(Aen.  X.  145.)  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
it  from  *'  caput,"  as  the  chief  city  or  head  of  the 
surrounding  r^ion;  vriiile  otl^iers,  according  to  cus- 
tom, derived  it  from  a  founder  of  Uie  name  of  Capys, 
whom  some  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Samnite 
conquerors  in  b.  c.  423,  while  others  made  him  a 
contemporary  of  Aeneas,  or  connected  him  with  the 
kings  of  Alba  Longa.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  242 ; 
Festus,  s.v.  Capua;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  145 \  and  SServius 
ad  he. ;  Stat.  SUv.  iit  5.  77.) 

There  is  much  uncertainty  abo  as  to  the  time 
when  the  city  first  received  this  name:  Livy  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  its  Etruscan  name  was  Vul- 
tunium,  and  that  it  first  reoeivod  that  of  Capua 
from  the  Samnitos:  other  writers  represent  Capua 
itself  as  a  word  of  Tuscan  origin.  (Intpp.  ap.  Sorv. 
L  c.)  The  name  must  certainly  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Livy,  if  wc 
may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium, who  cites  it  as  used  by  Hecataeus,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  tho  Oscan  name  of  the 
city  long  before  the  period  of  the  Samnite  conquest, 
and  was  only  revived  at  that  period. 

Ancient  writers  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
the  foundation  of  Capua  to  the  Etruscans :  this  was 
the  statement  of  Cato,  as  well  as  of  those  authors 
who  differed  from  him  widely  as  to  its  date  (Veil. 
Pat  i.  7);  and  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242); 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
already  an  Oscan  town  upon  the  site  which  was 
selected  by  the  Tuscans  for  that  of  their  new  capital 
of  Vultumum.  The  period  of  this  foundation  was  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty  among  the  ancients 
themselves.  Cato,  as  we  learn  from  Velleins,  re- 
ferred it  to  so  late  a  period  as  b.  c.  471 ;  while  other 
authors  (whose  names  are  not  mentioned)  assigned 
to  it  a  greater  antiquity  than  Rome,  and  placed  tho 
foundation  about  800  b.  o.     The  latter  may  very 
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pi-obably  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  supposed  date  of  its  heroic  founder 
Capys ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  date  given  by  Cato  with 
what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  Uie  Etroscan 
liistoiy,  or  to  believe,  as  Velleius  himself  obserres,  that 
Capua  had  risen  within  so  ahori  a  period  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  prosperity  and  power.     The  earlier  date 
is  adopted  by  Mfiller  (^Etnuker,  vol.  i.  p.  172), 
while  Niebuhr  follows  Cato  (vol.  L  p.  75).    It  seems 
certain  that  under  the  Etruscan  rule  Capua  wis 
not  only  tho  chief  city  of  the  twelve  which  are  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  that  people  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  as  such  cxercised'a  kind  of  suprema^  over 
tho  rest  (Strab.  I.  c);   but  that  it  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  that  of 
most  cities  in  Italy.     But  the  luxurious  and  effemi- 
nate habits  which  resulted  from  their  opulent  con- 
dition, unfitted  the  inhabitants  fcNr  war,  and  thej 
were  unable  to  cope  with  their  more  hardy  ndgh- 
bours  the  Samnitcs,  who  harassed  them  with  con- 
tinual hostilities.     The  Etruscans  were  at  length 
reduced  to  purchase  peace  by  admitting  the  Sani- 
nites  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  sharing 
with  them  their  lands  as  well  as  their  city,    fiut 
the  new  comers  were  not  long  contented  with  a  part 
only  of  these  advantages;  and  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  solemn  festival  to  surprise  and  massacre 
their  Tuscan    associates,   and    thus   became  sole 
masters  of  the  city,  b.  c.  423.   (Liv.  iv.  37,  viL  38.) 
The  circumstances  of  this  revolution,  as  rebted  to 
us,  would  in  themselves  prove  that  the  Etruscan 
occupants  of  Capua  were  little  more  than  a  domi- 
nant aristocracy :  the  original  OscaA  population  were 
so  far  fix>m  being  expelled  or  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  that  tliey  were  probably  restored  to  greater 
liberty,  and  were  blended  together  with  their  new 
rulers   into   the  Campanian    people.     Thus  it  is 
clearly  to  this  event  that  Diodorus  refers  when  he 
uses  the  phrase  that  the  Campanian  nation  now  first 
rose  into  being  (jrwiimi^  Diod.  xii.  31).     He  places 
it,  however,  seventeen  years  earlier  than  Livy,  or  in 
B.  c.  440. 

Capua  from  hoiceforth   became  an  essenliallr 
Oscan  city ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  difibrence  of 
origin  between  the  Samnite  rulers  and  the  purely 
Oscan  populace  continued  to  influence  its  political 
condition,  and  that  the  strongly  marked  opposition 
which  we  find  existing  on  many  occasions  between 
the  knights  or  aristocracy  and  the  popular  party,  ifl 
this  as  well  as  other  dties  of  Campania,  proceeded 
originally  from  this  cause.    The  change  of  rulers  aid 
not  affect  the  prosperity  of  tho  dty,  which  appeart  to 
have  continued  to  exercise  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  those  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  increased  m 
much  in  wealth  and  population  that  it  is  called  by 
Livy,  in  b.  c.  343,  "  urbs  maxuna  opulentissimaquP 
Italiae."   (Liv.  vii.  81.)    But  this  wealth  was  not 
without  its  disadvantages :  eighty  years'  possession  w 
Capua  and  its  fertile  territory  induced  the  Samnjte 
conquerors  to  a  state  of  luxury  and  cffeounacysimi^ 
to  that  of  tbeir  Etruscan  predecessors,  and  iendcwa 
them  equally  unfit  to  contoid  with  their  mow  h«™y 
brethren  who  had  continued  to  inhabit  their  nstiy« 
mountains.     (Liv.  vii.  29-^2.)    Hence,  when  m 
B.  c.  343  their  assistance  was  invoked  by  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  tribe  of  the  Sidicini,  to  P^^^^"'^ 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Samnitcs,  thoajj 
they  readily  undertook  the  task,  they  were  tot»JV 
defeated  by  the  Samnitcs  in  the  plain  between  Mt. 
Tifata  and  their  dty ;  and  compelled  to  shut  them- 
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Bdvcs  ap  iritfain  their  walk,  and  in  their  torn 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  Boxnana.  The  ktter 
sfieedilj  retiered  tiiem  from  their  Sammte  ebemiea; 
Imt  the  dtizeos  of  Capua  vers  ¥017  near  falling 
victims  to  the  treacbeiy  of  a  fioman  ganison  st»- 
tioned  in  tb^  dtf,  who  are  said  to  have  meditated 
making  themsdYes  mastecs  of  it  bj  a  massacre 
similar  to  Uiat  by  whidi  the  Samnites  had  them- 
selves obtained  its  possessian.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  The 
sabsequent  revolt  of  the  CampanJans,  thdr  alliance 
with  the  Latins,  and  the  defeat  of  their  combined 
armies  have  alrndj  been  related  xuder  Campania. 
Bj  the  treaty  which  fi»Uowed,  Capoa  lost  the  pos- 
sestkn  of  the  rich  Fakmian  plain ;  bat  obtained  in 
letnm  the  right  of  Boman  dtizensbip;  the  knights, 
who  had  beoi  thxooghoat  opposed  to  the  war,  re- 
ceiving apparently  the  full  franchise,  while  the  rest 
of  the  popiiIati<»i  obtained  only  the  **  dvitas  sine 
sufiragiou'*  (Iay.  viii.  11,  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon, 
ppu  840,  241.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
C^pna  did  not  (like  some  of  the  dties  in  this  con- 
dition) lose  its  separate  munidpal  organisation;  it 
oontinoed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  of  whom  bore  the  Oscan  title  of  "  Meddiz 
Tuticos,"  and  though  we  are  tdd  that  in  b.  o.  817 
tbcy  were  reduced  by  internal  dissendons  to  apply 
for  the  interference  of  the  Boman  senate,  the  new 
Rsgulatioos  then  introduced  by  the  praetor  L.  Fu- 
rius  appear  to  have  been  soccessfnl  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity.   (Id.iz.  20.) 

There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  cf  Capua  as 
thus  constituted  to  check  its  internal  prosperity,  and 
aoooniingly  it  was  so  fiu:  from  declining  under  the 
Boman  rule  that  it  oontiniied  to  increase  in  opulence: 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was 
coosidood  to  be  scarcdy  inferior  to  the  two  great 
rival  dties  of  Borne  and  Carthage.  (Flor.  i.  16.  §  6). 
But  this  very  power  rendoed  its  dependent  condition 
mwe  galling,  and  there  were  not  wanting  ambitious 
spirits  who  desired  to  place  it  on  a  footing  at  least 
of  equality  with  Borne  itself.  The  successes  cS 
Uannibal  during  the  Second  Punio  War  appeared  to 
open  to  them  a  prospect  of  attaining  this  oi>ject:  and 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  the 
popular  party  in  the  dty,  headed  by  Pacuvius  Cala- 
vitts  and  Vibius  Ylrrius,  opened  the  gates  of  Capua 
to  the  Carthaginian  general  (Liv.  zziii.  2 — lO.') 
Such  was  the  power  of  Capua  at  this  time  that 
(ioduding  the  forces  of  her  dependent  dties)  she 
was  deemed  capable  of  sending  into  the  fidd  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  (lb.  5):  yet  Han- 
nibal seems  to  have  derived  littie  real  additional 
strength  from  her  acoesaifcm:  the  other  most  con- 
siden^le  dties  of  Campania,  Kda,  KeapoUs,  and 
Cumae,  refused  to  follow  her  example,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  efforts  of  Hannibal.  The  ensuing 
winter  spent  by  the  Carthaginian  troops  within  the 
walls  of  Capua  is  said  to  have  produced  a  highly 
injurious  effect  upon  their  disdpline,  and  though 
there  is  the  grossest  exaggeration  in  the  statements 
of  Boman  writers  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
Uannibal  would  never  again  expose  his  sddiers  to 
the  luxuries  and  temptations  of  a  winter  in  the 
Campanian  capital,  llie  operations  of  the  following 
campaigns  were  on  the  whde  favourable  to  the 
Boman  anns:  and  instead  of  the  citizens  of  Capua 
finding  themsdves  as  they  had  hoped  placed  at  the 
head  cf  the  dties  of  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  212, 
they  were  themsdves  beueged  by  the  Boman  armies. 
The  arrival  of  Hannibal  £ram  Apulia  this  time  re- 
lieved the  dty,  and  compelled  the  Bomans  to  retreat : 
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but  no  sooner  had  he  again  withdrawn  his  forces 
than  the  consuls  Fulvius  and  Appius  Claudius  z«. 
newed  the  dege,  and  invested  tJbe  dty,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  extent,  with  a  double  line  of  circum- 
vallation  all  round.  All  the  eflbrts  of  Hannibal  to 
break  through  th^  lines  or  compd  the  consuls  to 
raise  the  siege,  proved  fruitless:  famine  made  itself 
severdy  felt  within  the  walls,  and  the  Capoans  were 
at  length  compelled  to  surroider  at  discretion 
B.C.  211. 

The  revolt  of  the  faithless  city  was  now  punished 
with  exemplary  severity.  All  the  senators,  and 
other  nobles,  were  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
dungeons,  where  they  ultimately  perished :  the 
other  dtizens  were  removed  to  a  dutance  frran  thdr 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  beyond  the  Tiber ; 
and  the  whole  territory  of  the  city  confiscated  to  the 
Boman  state :  all  local  magistracies  were  abolished, 
and  the  mixed  population  df  strangei-s,  artisans,  and 
new  settlers,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  was  subjected  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
Boman  praefect.  (Liv.  zxvi  15, 16, 33, 34 ;  Cic.  da 
Leg,  Agr.  L  6,  11,  28,  32.)  The  city  itsdf  was 
only  spared,  says  Livy,  in  order  that  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  them :  but  its  political  importance  was 
for  ever  annihilated,  and  the  proud  capital  of  Cam- 
pania reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town 
of  the  most  degraded  cUiss.  The  policy  of  the 
Bc»nans  in  this  instance  was  eminently  successful : 
while  the  advantages  which  Capua  derived  from  its 
podtion  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a  plain,  and  on 
the  greatest  high  road  of  the  empire,  soon  raised  it 
again  into  a  populous  and  flourishing  town,  and  vir- 
tually, though  not  in  name,  the  capital  of  Campania, 
it  continued  to  be  wholly  fiee  from  domestic  troubles 
and  seditions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Bome,  of  which  they 
gave  signal  proof  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Social 
War.  XCic.de  Leg.  Agr.  iL^.)  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  on  thb  occasion  restored  to  tiie  possession 
of  municipal  privileges,  for  though  Vdleins  represents 
them  as  first  recovering  these,  when  they  became  a 
colony  under  Caesar,  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  in  possesdon  of  them  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(VelL  Pat,  ii.  44 ;  Cic  pro  Sett.  4,  «i  Piam.  12.) 
Its  importance  at  this  period  is  suffidcntly  attested 
by  the  repeated  notices  of  it  that  occur  during  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Boino.  Thus  it  was  at  Capua  that 
Sulla  hod  assembled  his  anny  for  the  Mitbridatic 
War,  and  from  whence  ho  turned  the  arms  of  his 
legions  agdnst  Bome:  it  was  Jiere,  too,  that  the 
next  year  Cinna  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Senate.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  56, 57, 63, 65.) 
Again,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  the  partisans  d  the  hitter  at  first 
nwde  Capua  a  kind  of  head-quarters,  which  tliey 
were,  however,  soon  oonstrdned  to  abandon.  (Id. 
B.  C.  ii.  29,  37  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  14 ;  Cic.  ad  Att. 
vii.  14.)  It  is  also  mentioned  on  oocadon  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catilinsi  as  one  of  the  places  where 
his  emissaries  were  most  active :  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  suppression  of  the  danger,  the 
municipality  spontaneously  adopted  Cicero  as  thdr 
patron.  (Cic  pro  Sest  4.) 

Capua  is  at  this  time  tenned  by  the  great  orator 
^  urfas  amplissima  atquo  (Hnatissima."  (Id.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  28.)  But  the  territory  which  had  once 
belonged  to  it,  the  fertile  "  ager  Campanus,"  was 
retained  by  the  Bomans  as  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  was  guarded  with  jealous  caxe  as  one  of  the 
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ohi«£  8001068  of  the  pablk  revenue :  so  that  it  was 
exempted  eyen  in  the  general  distribntions  of  the 
pabhc  lands  by  the  Gracchi,  and  by  Snlla  (Gic.  <fo 
Leg.  Agr,  i.  7),  thoagh  the  latter  seems  to  have  at 
least  trenched  wpom  some  portions  of  it  (JAb.  Colon. 
p.  232 ;  Zmnpt,  de  Colon,  p.  252.)  In  b.  c.  63, 
the  tribnne,  Serrilias  RoIIos,  brought  in  an  agrarian 
law,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  the 
division  of  this  celebrated  district :  but  the  elo* 
qnence  of  Cicero  procured  its  rejection.  (Cic.  in 
Pison.  2;  Plut.  Cic  12.)  A  few  yc«rB  later, 
however,  the  same  measure  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  Lex  Julia  Agraria  passed  by  Caesar  in  his 
consulship,  b.  c.  59,  and  20,000  Boman  citizens 
were  setUed  in  the  "  ager  Campanus,"  and  the 
adjoining  district,  called  the  Campus  Stellatis. 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  7 ;  Caes.  B.  C.i.  14 ;  Suet. 
Caet.  20;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  10;  VeU.  Pat  iL  44; 
Cic  ad  AU.U.  16.) 

Capua  thus  became  a  Boman  colony,  and  firom 
henodbrth  continued  to  enjoy  a  dignity  correspond- 
ing to  its  real  importance.  But  the  colonists  settled 
here  by  Caesar  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain 
theur  lands  in  tranquilHty.  Ainong  the  cities  of 
Italy  the  possession  of  which  the  Triumvirs  were 
compelled  to  promise  to  their  l^ons  in  b.  c.  43, 
Capua  held  a  prominent  place  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3) : 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  veterans 
of  Octavian,  on  which  account  the  latter  made  it 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army  previous  to  the  war 
of  Perusia,  b.c.  41.  (Id.  t.  24.)  We  learn  also 
that  he  further  increased  it  by  the  estabhahment  of 
fresh  bodies  of  veterans  after  the  battle  of  Actium : 
in  consequence  of  which  repeated  accessions,  the 
city  appears  to  have  assumed  the  titles  of  "  Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Felix,"  which  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Au- 
gustus conferred  an  additional  boon  upon  Capua 
(which  he  seems  to  have  iiq;arded  with  especial 
fiivour)  by  bestowing  upon  the  mnmcipality  a  valu- 
able tract  of  land  in  tiie  island  of  Crete,  and  by 
constructing  an  aqueduct,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  city.  (VeU.  Pat.  iL  81 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  14.) 

Under  the  Boman  Empire  we  hear  o(xnparatively 
little  of  Capua,  though  it  is  clear  from  incidental 
notices,  as  well  as  from  still  extant  inscriptions,  that 
it  oontinned  to  be  a  flourishing  and  populous  city. 
Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  says 
that  it  so  far  surpassed  the  other  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  they  were  merely  small  towns  in  com- 
parison (v.  p.  248).  It  received  a  fresh  colony  of 
veterans  under  Nero ;  but  daring  the  civil  wars  of 
A.  D.  69  its  stead&st  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Vitellius  involved  many  of  the  chief  families  of  its 
citizens  in  ruin.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  31,  Hist.  iii.  57, 
iv.  3.)  At  a  much  later  period  Ansonius  speaks 
of  it  as  having  greatiy  declined  from  its  former 
splendour,  but  he  still  ranks  it  as  the  eighth  city  in 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  it  is  evident  thsA  there  was 
no  other  in  Southern  Italy  that  could  fior  a  moment 
dispute  its  superiority.  (Auson.  Ord.  Nobil.  Urb.  6.) 
Its  prosperity,  however,  probably  rendered  it  an 
especial  object  of  attack  to  the  barbarians,  who 
desolated  Italy  after  the  &11  of  the  Western  Em^nre. 
It  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in 
▲.D.  456,  and,  as  we  are  told,  utterly  destroyed 
{Hi$t.  MitoeU.  xiv.  p.  98,  ed.  Mur.;  Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  27);  but  though  it  appears  to  have 
never  recovered  this  blow,  it  figures  again,  though 
in  a  very  reduced  condition,  in  the  Gothic  wars  of 
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Belisariua  (Procop.  B.  G.  L  14,  iii.  18, 26),  and  miKt 
have  subaequentiy  much  revived,  aa  P.  Diacomis  in 
the  eighth  coitury  terms  it  one  of  the  three  mast 
opulent  cities  of  Campania.  (^HisL  Lang.  iL  17.) 
Its  final  destruction  dates  from  its  capture  by  the 
Saracens  in  ▲.  d.  840,  who  are  said  to  have  reduced 
it  to  ashes.  Its  defenceless  position  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  caused  it  to  be  at  this  period  altogether 
abandoned,  its  inhabitants  taking  relbge  in  tiie 
neighbouring  mountains:  but  a  few  yean  afbr- 
wanis  (a.  d.  856)  they  were  induced,  by  tbeo- 
bishop  Landulfus,  to  return,  and  <»«*«AH»ii  them- 
selves on  the  site  of  the  ancient  CaadKimm,  a  pe- 
sition  which  they  converted  into  a  slrong  fixtreai^ 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  andest 
city.  (Chran.  Casinat  i.  31,  ap.  MnraL  SeripL  voL 
iL  p.  303 ;  Coostantin.  Porphyr.  2.  c)  It  is  thus 
that  the  modem  city  of  (7<^KHia  (one  of  the  straiq^ 
fortresses  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions}  has  aroa 
on  the  site  of  Casilinum :  that  of  the  axMucnt  Capi» 
being  occupied  by  the  large  village  or  Cosofe,  called 
Sania  Maria  di  Capmna^  or  SKa  Maria  Maggion^ 
which,  though  it  does  not  rank  as  a  town,  ^--^^t^— 
near  10,000  inhabitants. 

Ancient  writers  abound  in  declamatory  ^lliMirtnK 
to  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  G^mans,  which 
is  said  even  to  have  surpassed  the  fidmloiia  extza- 
vaganoe  of  the  Sybarites  (Polyb.  ap,  AAau  xiL 
36);  but  they  have  left  us  scansdy  any  topographi- 
cal notices  of  the  dty  itselt  We  learn  from  CUsm 
that  in  consequence  of  its  positun  in  a  perfecUr 
level  phun.  it  was  spread  over  a  wide  extent  k 
ground,  with  broad  streets  and  low  houses.  (Cic 
de  L^.  Agr.  ii.  35.)  Two  of  these  streets  or 
squares  (pUteae),  called  the  Seplasia  and  Albana, 
are  particuhiriy  celebrated,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  frequented  and  bu^  in  the  lakj.  The 
former  was  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  shops 
of  perfumers  (unguentarii),  a  trade  for  which  Capua 
was  noted,  so  that  the  most  luxurious  Romans  d&- 
rived  their  supplies  firom  thence.  (Cic  tc^  34; 
pro  Seit.  8,  m  Pigon.  II;  Ajmxhi.  ad  Or.mPu. 
p.  10;  VaL  Kax.  ix.  1,  £xt.  1;  Athen.  xv. 
p.  288,  e.  The  "  Unguentarii  S^buiarii "  are 
mentioned  also  in  inscriptiona.)  llie  aqueduct 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  named  the  Aqu 
Julia,  was  a  splendid  work,  and  the  pcide  of 
the  town,  for  its  magnificence  as  well  aa  its 
utility.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14.)  The  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  was  cer- 
tainly not  constructed  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  but  Capua  was  already  at  a  much  earlitf 
period  celebrated  for  its  shows  of  gladiators,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  &vourite  place  for  their  traiii- 
ing  and  exercise.  It  was  from  a  school  of  gladia- 
toTB  here  that  Spartacus  firet  broke  oat  with  70 
companions;  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
there  was  a  large  l>ody  of  them  in  training  here,  in 
the  service  of  Caesar.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  vii.  14;  Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  14.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  Ca|»a, 
like  many  other  cities  of  the  Boman  empore,  had  its 
Capitolium  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rome.  (Soct 
Tib.  40,  Cal.  67.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Capua  are,  fur  the  most 
part,  of  but  little  interest,  and  though  coveripg  a 
great  space  of  ground,  are  veiy  imperfectly  preserved. 
Some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  aa  the 
broad  ditch  which  surrounded  them,  are  still  visible, 
and  by  means  of  these  and  other  indications  the 
circuit  of  the  city  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  cw* 
tainty.    According  to  Pntilli,  it  was  between  five 
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Mid  t^x  mt1»  in  circnmfercncCf  az^  hud  Sevan  ^4lM, 
the  site  of  moet  of  which  maj  be  still  determined. 
Tbe  lame  of  the  Porta  Jovis  bat  been  prsBerred  to 
TIB  bj  Livy  (iiTi,  14),  hat  without  indicHling  its 
atiutioD :  It  wu  jaobibtj  on  the  E.  aide  of  the 
lown.  hdnit  Mt.  Tiftta,  on  which  stood  b  celebratud 
templeof  Jujalxr.  The  sitiutioa  of  the  Ports  Vul- 
tnmensiB,  AtalUii*,  and  Camus,  moitioned  in  iu- 
HCriptioog,  b  snSciently  indicated  by  their  respee- 
tive  nsmw.  ThB  lemsins  of  a  tnumphal  srch  sre 
still  lisiUe  Mar  the  amphitheatre,  and  thneof  ano- 
ther subsisted  till  Che  middle  of  tbe  serentesith 
centnrj.  Some  slight  Ijaoee  odJj  are  fbond  cf  the 
theatre,  the  existence  of  which  is  also  recorded  bj 
an  ioMtiptioa.  The  rnina  of  the  ampbitbatre,  m 
the  (yititiai7,  are  eitmsiie,  and  show  that  it  most 
hsTe  been,  when  perfect,  one  of  tbe  moat  ma^fi- 
cont  Blmctures  of  the  kini!  exialinf;  in  Italf .  Mai- 
zoccbi,  a  NeapoUtan  antiqnaiiaii,  has  given  an  ela- 
borate description  of  it,  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
innrription  nliich  records  its  restoration  hj  Hadriaii. 
The  date  of  te  original  eonetmetian  is  onkoown. 
(Mimoccfai,  In  nutiitmi  Afaphi/htatri  Campfoii 
Titidim  Coomaitarva,  4to.  Keop.  I7S7.}  The 
other  nmuDB  at  Capna  are  deecribed  bf  Pratilli 
(  Via  Appia,  p.  E60— 318)  and  hj  Eomanelli  (toL 
iii.  p.  5TS~Se4);  bnt  neither  the  dncriptiona  of 
the  fbrmerwriter,  nor  the  inscriptions  Trhicb  hedtes, 
can  be  received  withoaC  cantirai.  All  the  inscriptions 
fomid  at  Capna  are  collecled  by  Mmungen  (/nicr. 
flejs.  A'eop.  p.  284—322). 

Capna  was  poascssed  in  the  period  of  its  pros- 
peritj  aod  power  of  an  eitoisire  territoiy,  eitend- 
ingapperenltjas  far  ai  tbe  month  of  tbe  Vultomna. 
Of  this  the  portion  S.  of  that  liver  was  distin- 
guished, In  later  timee  at  least,  h;  the  name  of  the 
AoER  Cahpancs,  as  tits  proper  Imitorj  of  the 
city,  while  ttat  on  tbe  K  side  of  tbe  Voltnmns  was 
knom  as  the  Fai.br)iiib  Acer,  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  oF  the  fertile  tracts  between 
the  Vultnmiia  and  tlie  mountain  ranges  that  bonnd 
the  plan  on  the  N.;  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
western  portion  of  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ma»- 
sican  Hills;  while  the  eastern  half  of  the  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  Mans  Calliculs,  extending  from  Csks  to 
Casilinnm,  was  distingniebed  »a  the  Caui-us  Stki^ 
LATiS-CLiv.  iiiL13|  CicdtLt3.Agr.i.J,u.Sl; 
Suet.  Cocf.  20.) 

Tbe  coins  of  Capua,  with  the  name  of  the  dtj, 
have  all  of  them  Oscan  legends :  they  are  almost 
nit  of  copper,  th«e  of  silver  being  of  extreme  rarity. 
But  nnmismatists  are  agreed  that  certain  ulver 
coins  which  are  bond  in  considerable  nnmheis,  with 
the  legend  "  Eoroa"  and  "  Bomano,"  but  are  cer- 
biinly  not  of  Roman  fabric,  wen  ciHMd  at  Capna 
during  tbe  period  between  its  oblaining  the  Boman 
Civitaa  and  the  Second  Punio  War.  (Mommsen, 
Jiomitch.  Mvaaaai,  p.  249;  Hillingen,  JVunw- 
motiqua  de  Vlbdit,  p.  213.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CAPUT  BOVIS  (KawalMots),  a  fort  at  one  end 
of  the  famous  bridge  which  tbe  emperor  Eadriaa 
made  in  Monia  across  the  river  Dannbc.  It  waa 
situated  near  tlie  modem&ren'n,  between  tbe  ruined 
forts  of  Ztmigmd  and  Ttc&enuit,  (Pmcop.  da 
Jedi/:  iv.  6.  p  288.)  [L.&l 

CAPUT  VADA.     [BRACHOiiEa.] 

CARACCA.     [Arriada.] 

CABACA'TES.  The  "  Tribod,  Vangionea,  et 
Camcalea,"  »re  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {But.  It.  70) 
in  his  history  of  the  war  i^  CiviUg.  Some  of  tba 
oommentatora  on  Tadtos  would  alter  the  name,  bat 
then  is  no  reaaon  for  altering  such  a  name  heanaa 
it  cccun  nowhen  else.  D'Anville,  finding  no  placa 
fm  these  people  among  the  Triboc),  Nemetes,  and 
Vangkmee,  snppOMS  that  they  may  have  oocnped 
the  tnci  between  the  Nava  (jVoAe)  and  the  SAut, 
and  that  Mogontiacnm  (JUotni)  may  hare  been 
thdr  chief  town;  tor  it  happens  that  we  never  Dnd 
Ihe  name  cf  tbe  people  mentioned  who  had  Main*. 
It  may  then  have  belonged  to  ihe  Camcates. 
Walckenaor  observes  (Gfo^.  vol.  ii.  p.  278)  that  in 
Ihe  enilnme  of  JfoBU  then  occur  Ihe  names  JITor- 
iach,  Karlick,  KanceOer,  KarlA&utr,  which  may 
be  taken  to  be  some  confirmaCion  of  D'Anrille's  con- 
joctnre.  [Q.  L.] 

C AKACEin  (KapUTqral),  a  tribe  of  the  Samnitea, 
which  according  to  Ptolemy  iahablted  the  mrat 
northem  part  of  Samninm,  btfdering  on  tbe  Peligni 
and  the  Fr«itanl;  hut  more  especially  the  nner 
ralley  of  the  Segms  (Son^ro).  The  only  dij  that 
he  assigns  to  them  is  AunnEKA,  and  their  name  it 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  gei^raphor.  But  it  ia 
genaislly  suppoeed  that  the  CABtciai  (Kapfiunii)  of 
Zonarss,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  a  Samnite  pe^ila 
(nii.7),  are  tbe  suae  with  Che  Canceni  cf  Ptolemy. 
He  describes  them  as  poasesaing  a  town  oi  strong' 
hold,  which  was  not  taken  by  Ihe  Boman  consuls 
Q.  Gallus  and  G.  Fablos  without  difficulty.  This 
town  has  been  supposed  hy  local  topographers  to 
be  the  same  with  the  modem  Ciutd  di  Sangro, 
vrhich  seams,  from  the  inscriptiona  and  other  r^ 
mains  discovered  there,  to  have  been  an  ancient 
town,  bat  there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  identifying  the  Cannlini  of  Pliny 
(iii.  12.  s.  17),  whom  tliat  author  seems  lo  plan 
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ToLii.  pp.  483,49a)  [E.  i 

CARAE  (Ki^  Ktiiuu,  Diod.  iTii.  27),  a  small 
place  mentioned  liy  Dioiloriig,  and  probably  in  Sitta- 
cene,  cme  of  Ihe  SE.  districts  of  Assyria.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Htumert  (v.  S.  p.  342)  that  it  was 
Ntnatod  in  the  neighbourhood  rf  Kttri-Shiria,  on 
tbe  river  Holwan.  [V.] 

CA'RALia,  or  CATtALES  (the  plunl  liinn  is 
used  by  the  beet  Latin  writers:  Kofii&it:  EA.  Ca- 
ralitarns  i  Cagliart),  a  city  of  Sardinia,  the  meet  oon- 
nderable  in  tbe  whole  ialand,  utualed  on  the  S. 
coast,  on  the  eitensivs  gulf  which  derived  fnm  it 
tbe  name  of  Sinus  Caralitanns  (Ka^HAirartt  kAk. 
nt,  FtoL  iii.  3.  g  4).  Its  fbnndation  ia  expressly 
assi^ed  to  the  CarthaguiiaDs  (Pans.  x.  17.  §  tig 
Clandlan,  B.  Gild.  520);  and  from  its  oppotune  si- 
excellent  port,  it  doubtless  aaeomed  under  their  go- 
vernment the  same  important  position  which  we  find 

ia  found  on  the  occaxioo  of  the  Roman  conqunt  of 
ths  island;  hut  during  the  Second  Ponio  War,  it 
waa  the  head-iiuarlera  of  the  praetor,  T.  Manllns, 
&om  whence  he  carried  en  Ids  operations  against 
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Hampeioora  and  the  Cartluginiaiis  (liv.  zziii.  40, 
41  )f  and  appears  <«  other  occawona  aJso  aa  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Bomans  in  the  island,  and  the 
reaidenoe  of  the  praetor  (Id.  xxx.  39).  Floras  calls 
it  the  "  nrbs  nrbiam  "  or  capital  of  Sardinia,  and 
ropresents  it  as  taken  and  severelj  pnniahed  by 
Gracchns  (ii.  6.  §  35),  bat  this  statement  is  wholly 
at  yariance  with  the  accoont  given  by  livy,  of  the 
wars  of  Gracchus,  in  Sardinia,  aocotding  to  which 
the  ciUeM  were  faithful  to  Borne,  and  the  revolt  was 
confined  to  the  mountain  tribes  (idi.  6,  12,  17). 
In  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
dfciaens  of  Caralis  were  the  firet  to  declare  in  favoor 
of  the  former,  an  example  soon  fcdlowed  by  the  other 
cities  of  Sardinia  (Caes.  B,  C.  L  SO);  and  Caesar 
himself  touched  there  with  his  fleet  cm  his  retom 
from  Africa.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr,  98.)  A  few  years  later, 
when  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menas,  the  lien- 
tenant  of  Sex.  Pompdus,  Caralis  was  the  only  city 
which  offiBred  any  resistanoe,  bat  was  taken  after  a 
short  siege.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  30.)  No  mention  of 
it  occoiB  in  history  under  the  Boman  Empire,  bnt  it 
cmitinued  to  be  r^arded  as  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  though  it  did  not  become  a  colony,  its  inhabit- 
ants obtained  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens.  (Plin. 
iiL  7.  s.  IS;  Strab.  v.  p.  224 ;  Mela,  iL  7 ;  Jtin,  AnL 
ppb  80,  81,  82,  &C.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  fell,  tt^ther  with  the  rest  of  Saidinia, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but  appears  to  have 
retained  its  importance  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still,  under  the  name  of  Ca^iariy  the  capital 
of  the  island. 

Glaodian  describes  tJie  ancient  dty  as  eit/<*i¥ling 
to  a  considerable  length  towards  the  promontoiy  or 
headland,  the  prqjection  of  which  sheltered  its  port: 
the  latter  afibi^  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels; 
bnt  besides  this,  which  is  only  a  well-aheltered  road- 
stead, there  is  adjoining  the  city  a  large  salt-water 
lake,  or  lagoon,  called  the  SUigno  cK  CagUari^  com- 
municatiBg  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the  bay,  which 
appears  firom  Claudian  to  have  been  used  in  ancient 
times  as  an  inner  harbour  or  basin.  (Claud.  B.  Gild, 
520 — 524.)  The  promontory  adjoining  the  ci^  is 
evidently  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  {Kdpa^dt  w6\it 
Kot  lucpa,  /.  c),  but  the  CAnAUTANUsi  Promoh- 
TORIUM  of  Pli^y  can  be  no  other  than  the  headland, 
now  called  Capo  CarbonarOy  which  forms  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  C»gtim%  and-  the  SE. 
point  of  the  whole  island.  Immediately  off  it  lay 
the  Uttle  island  of  Ficaria  (PUn.  I  c;  PtoL  iiL  3. 
§  8),  now  called  the  Itola  dd  Caooii 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  dty  are  still 
lisible  at  CoffUari,  the  most  striking  of  which  are 
those  of  the  amphitheatre  (described  as  extensive, 
and  in  good  preservation),  and  of  an  aqueduct;  the 
latter  a  most  important  aoquisiticn  to  the  dty,  where 
fresh  water  is  at  the  present  day  both  scarce  and 
bid.  Therr  exist  also  andent  cisterns  of  vast  ex- 
tent: the  ruins  of  a  small  circular  temple,  and  nu- 
merous sepulchres  on  a  hill  outside  the  modem  town, 
which  appean  to  have  formed  the  Necropolis  of 
the  ancient  dty.  (Smyth's  Sardmiaf  pp.  206,  215; 
Valery,  Vogage  em  Sardaigne,  c  57.)      [E.  U.  B.] 

CARALITIS.     [Caballu.] 

CARALLIS  ^KipaMMf  KofMUAcia:  Eih.  Ko- 
pa^A«^»:  Steph.  «.  «.)^  a  dty  of  Isauria,  supposed 
by  Cramer  to  be  the  same  which  Hierodes  and  the 
Coundls  assign  to  Pamphylia.  There  are  imperial 
coins  of  OaraUis  with  the  epigraph  Kapa\\iwT«r. 
The  place  appears  to  be  KtreU  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  of  Beg  Sheker,  which  is  west  of  Iconinm. 
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This  lake  is  that  which  Stnbo  (pi  568,  ed.  Casaob.) 
calls  Coralis  (KiApaXa),  and  Hunilton  (i2e«eareAet, 
&c  vol.  ii.  p.  349)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Pusgusa  or  Pasgnsa  (Mt  the  Byzantine  writers.  It  is 
a  luge  lake,  imd  contains  many  islsuds.  Many 
modem  writers  call  this  lake  Carslis  or  GarsUtis, 
but  it  does  not  i^peor  on  what  authority.  liry 
(xxxviii.  15)  mentions  a  Coalitii  P>h»»  but  it  is 
near  the  Cibjrratis.  [G.  L.] 

CABAMBIS  (Kc^NV^cs:  JTeremfw),  a  promcntoiy 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  E^phloflonia  of  Strabo  (p.  545), 
who  describes  it  as  a  great  headland,  turned  to  tbe 
north  and  to  the  Sc^hian  or  Tauric  Gheraanetus. 
He  oonsidecB  this  promcntoiy  and  the  pnanootoiy 
of  Crion  Metopon  in  the  Taurio  Ghenwmwiw  as 
dividing  the  Euxine  into  two  seas.  He  states 
(p.  124)  the  distance  between  the  two  promontories 
at  2500  stadia;  but  this  must  be  an  ennor  in  the 
text  for  1500  stadia,  aa  a  comporiaon  with  another 
passage  (p^  309)  seems  to  show;  and  the  fret  that 
many  navigators  of  the  Euxine  are  said  to  have 
seen  both  promontories  at  once  (see  Grosknrd's  note 
in  his  Tranei  of  StrabOf  v«^.  i  p.  204)-  Pliny  i}^- 
12)  makes  the  distance  170  M.  P.  This  promontory 
of  Carambis  is  mentiooaed  by  all  the  ancient  geo-- 
graphers,  and  by  many  other  writers.  Pliny  (ri. 
2)  makes  the  distance  of  Canunbis  from  the  entnooe 
of  the  Pootus  325  M.  P.,  or  350  M.  P.  sooordiAg  to 
some  authorities.  The  direct  distance  from  Sinope, 
which  is  east  of  it,  was  reckoned  700  stadia;  but 
the  trae  distance  is  about  100  English  miles.  Ca- 
rambis  is  in  42°  N.  lat  and  a  Utile  more;  and  it 
is  not  so  £ur  north  as  the  promoDtoiy  ^^riss  or 
Lepte,  which  is  near  Sinope. 

There  was  also  a  place  called  Carambis  near  the 
promontory,  mentioned  by  Scylax  and  Pliny,  though 
tbe  name  in  Sc^Iax  is  an  emendation  of  the  MS. 
reading  Caramus;  hot  it  appears  to  be  a  certsin 
emendation.  [G.  L.] 

CABANrTIS    (Kopiyirrrif,   Stnb.  xi.   p.  528; 
Koparn-is,  StnOt.  xii.  p.  560;  Bin.  v.  20.  s.  24),  a 
canton  of  Upper  Armenia,  added  by  Artaxias  to  bis 
dominions.     This  district  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
tains  which  separated  the  Boman  from  the  Persia 
Armenia.    Carana  (Kdpam,  now  Ersrwn  or  Gartn) 
was  the  capital  of  this  district,  (Strah.  xiL  p.  560.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Theodosiopolis,  which  vas 
given  it  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Theodosios  the 
Younger  by  Anatolins,  his  general  in  the  East,  a.o. 
416.  (Procop.<l«^ed^.iii.5;Le Bean, Au£fli/w^ 
voL  V.  p.  446.)    It  was  for  a  long  tame  sul)j«t  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  considered  it  the  most 
important  fortress  of  Armenia.    (Procop.  B.  P.  i- 10> 
17;  Const  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  46;  Cedm. 
vd.  i.  pp.  324, 463.)    About  the  middle  of  the  1 1th 
centory  it  recdved  the  name  of  Arm-^-JHifih  ^ 
tncted  into  Annim  or  Ersariim.  (St  Martin,  Mim, 
ntr  rArmenUf  vol  t  p^  67 ;  Bitter, Erdkundej^^ 
pp.81,  271.)    It  owed  its  name  to  the  dicumstaoM 
that  when  Arzbk  was  taken  by  the  Selijak  Turks, 
A.  D.  1049,  the  inhabitanU  of  that  place,  which, 
from  its  long  subjection  to  the  Bomans,  had  received 
the  epithet  of  Aim,  retired  to  Theododopolis,  •»! 
gave  it  the  name  of  their  former  abode.    (St  Mar- 
tin, I  c.)  [E.  B,  J.] 

CABAIITONUS,  a  river  of  Gallia,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sontones:  — 

*'  Santonioo  refluus  non  ipse  Carantonus  aestu. 

Auson.  MoeeH  ▼•  463. 

Ptdemy  (u.  7)  and  MaidoQUB  (p.  47)  caU  it  Ca- 
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Mntaiiis,  or  Caneotelliis,  Sf  it  be  the  nme  atnam, 
which  Toaj  be  doabted.  The  nema  is  eaough  to 
ehow  thftt  the  Ganuitaniu  of  Aneooios  is  the 
Ciartnie,  for  the  nsmes  sre  the  eame.  PtoleniT's 
Caneiiteliie,  sooovdlng  to  his  geogmphy,  is  certain]/ 
not  the  CkartiUe,  bat  north  of  it  [O.  L.] 

CARANUSCA.  The  Antonhie  Itia,  mjB  D'Ab- 
vflle,  giTBs  odIj  xxxiiii  between  Divodomm  Hedi»- 
metrioonun  ( JMs),  on  the  Moeel,  sad  Angusta 
Traiiitinim(7VMr  or  7Wvet),«]80  <»i  the  Moeel  but 
lower  down.  There  most  hsTe  been  intermediste  sta- 
tions between  two  snoh  important  positiQas,  and  the 
Table  marks  Ganuiiiaea  azid  Kociacam.  lyAnTille 
was  not  able  to  make  anything  of  the  road. 
Waldrenatr  (^Cfiof,  fo.  toL  iii.  pi.  89)  has  restoied 
tiie  roote  firam  thn  Itin.  and  the  Table.  He  makes 
the  diBtanoe  between  ifels  and  TWer  42  Oallic 
leagues,  or  63  Roman  milee;  and  he  fdaoee  on  the 
iwd  from  DiTodnrom,  Theodonis  YiUa  (^TkioitmUe) 
18  M. P.;  then  Cannnsca  (^Canaeh),  24 M.  P. ;  then 
Riectaeom  (JftmecAedfaer),  10  M.  P.;  and  then 
TVisp,  10  M.  P.  Bat  other  geognphers  sive  qnite 
a  dilRrat  aoooant  of  the  matter.  fo.  L.  J 

CARASA,  a  place  in  Aqoitania,  aoooidmg  to  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  on  the  roate  fnm  Pompelo  ( Pompe- 
iond),  in  Spain,  through  the  western  Pyrenees  to 
Aqnae  Tarbellicae  (Z>iue).  After  passing  the  Sum- 
nras  Pyienaens  and  the  Imos  Pyrenaens  (Sf.  Jmh 
Pied-de~PoH)f  we  come  to  Gbnis,  a  name  which 
eomspands  very  wdl  to  Carasa.  The  distance, 
18  H.  P.,  from  51.  Jem  Pied-de-Pori  seems  to  fit 
pretty  wril,  as  fiv  as  we  can  «ndge  inm  the  ordinary 
maps.  IXAnnlle  observes  that  39  M.  P.,  which  the 
edition  of  the  Itineraiy  by  Sorita  and  that  by 
Wessding  gire  as  Um  distance  between  Carasa  sad 
Acpiae  Taibellicae,  is  a  great  deal  too  mnch. 
Walckenaer  gives  the  distance  at  28|  M.  P.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Naples  M&  [Q.  L.] 

CARAVIS(Kflpiovb:  MaOenr),  a  cityof  His- 
puoia  Tarraoanenns,  en  the  right  btfik  of  the  Ibems 
(^Ebro),  87  H.  P.  abo?e  Caesaraognsta.  (Appiaa, 
de  RA.  Eigp.  43;  /Im.  AhL  p.  443.)       [P.  8.] 

CARBAE  (KoJiPCaO,  »  pei^e  of  Anbia,  named 
by  Diodonis  IScnlos  (iii.  46),  after  Agatharcides, 
as  being  contigaoos  to  the  Debae,  Alilaei,  and  Ga- 
oandL  They  are  pohaps  identical  with  the  wariike 
Gerbaui  of  Pliny  (tL  28.  s.  32),  and  are  assigned 
by  Forater  to  tibe  great  Hairb  tribe,  which  name 
hie  also  finds  in  the  classical  forms.  They  ezteaded, 
be  thinks,  "eastward  of  the  Tehama,  the  entire 
Imgth  of  the  Hedjaz,  or  at  least  between  the  lati- 
tades  of  Yembo  and  Haly  (the  seat  of  the  Alilaei), 
where  Barckhardt  found  "  Um  mighty  tribe  of 
Haib."  (Ferster's  Qtog.  of  ArtAia^  vol.  ii.  pp.  134 
—136.)  [G.W.] 

GAIOIANA  (JRifiiwai  E^  Ko^tert^t,  St^. 
B.  «.  v.),  a  dty  of  Lyda,  the  name  of  which  may 
be  worth  recording,  as  other  discoveries  may  be 
made  in  that  eoontry.  [G.  L.] 

CARBANTORIGUM,  in  Briiahi,  mentioned  by 
Ptdeniy,  and  probably,  under  the  name  Carbaatium, 
by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  The  word  is  eri- 
diently  a  compound  of  the  British  term  Cost.  Its 
locality  is  in  the  soutii-westem  part  of  Scothmd,  as, 
along  with  Uzdum,  Ccrda,  and  Trimontium,  it  is 
OM  oif  the  fioor  towns  of  the  Selgovae.  It  has  been 
▼ariously  identified  with  CaeHaoeroek,  with  Drum- 
fanr^,  and  with  JTtrfaMftfVJU.  [R.G.L.] 

CARBINA  (KdpStPo),  a  city  of  the  Messapans, 
mentkoed  by  Clearehus  (op.  AAmi.  zii.  p.  522),  as 
iiSTiiig  been  dsfrtrejed  by  the  TanntiiieB,  on  which 
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occasion  they  inflicted  such  outnges  en  the  faih*- 
bitanis  as  subsequently  brooght  down  the  divine 
Tcngeanoe  upon  aU  penons  cononned  in  their  pene- 
tration. No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  ibund;  but 
the  conjecture  which  identified  it  with  Carovigno  (a 
considerable  modem  town  about  12  miles  W.  of 
BHadwi),  derives  some  plausilnlity  from  the  fikct 
that  inscriptions  hsTs  ben  disooverod  there  in  the 
Hessapian  dialect,  thus  preiving  it  to  hsTe  ben  an 
ancient  Hessapian  town.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  142; 
Hemmsen,  U.  /.  Dialeeba,  p.  63.)       [£.  H.  B.] 

CARBIS  (Kap€is,  Arrian,  Ind,  26),  the  name  of 
a  shore  of  the  sea-coast  of  Gedrosia  which  was  visited 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchns.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  any  modem  name.  [V.] 

CA'RGASO  (CorooMOfie),  a  town  in  the  Pit^ 
vinda  of  Caesar  {B.  O,  iiL  20),  and  the  Gallift 
Narbonensie  of  Pliny  (ill  4),  who  calls  it  *^  Car- 
casum  Volcanim  Teotosagum."  Ptolemy  (it  10) 
also  mntians  it  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosages.  It  is  on  the  Atax  (Avdt)^  and  is  now 
the  ca^ntal  of  the  department  of  Aude.  In  the 
campaign  of  P.  Craesus  in  Aqoitania  daring  Caesar's 
government  of  Gaul,  a.  a  66,  Carcaso,  Tolosa,  and 
Narbo,  famished  many  brave  soldiers  finr  Crassus. 
They  were  summoned  by  the  general  from  a  muster 
roU.  A  colunm  a  few  feet  high,  erected  in  bonoor 
of  M.  Numerins  Numerianos,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  son  of  the  emperor  Cams,  was  found  a  few 
miles  from  Careanomt^  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
monumental  evidence  that  this  was  once  a  Roman 
town.  But  Numerianus  was  named  11  Aurdius.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Idneraiy  it  is  called  Castellum  Car* 
caso,  [G.  L.l 

CARCATHIOCERTA  (JLapKaBi6K9fna :  Kkai^ 
put},  the  capital  of  Sophbnb,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  527 ;  Plin.  vi.  10.)  St 
Martin  (Mim.  sur  VArmenU^  vol.  i.  p.  188)  oon- 
sidere  that  this  was  the  ancient  and  heathen  name 
of  the  city  of  MartyropoUs  [Maititkofolis]  ;  but 
Ritter  (^Erdimde,  vol  x.  p.  81 1)  has  shown  satis- 
fitftorily  that  this  cannot  ba  the  case.  Carcathio- 
oerta  does  not  occur  in  the  Byzantine  writen,  but 
must  be  the  same  as  the  strong  fortress  which  Ce- 
drenus  (i^tsC  Comp.  vol.  iL  p.  686)  calls  Xd^orf, 
and  which  commanded  Mesopotamia.  It  was  called 
by  the  Syrians  Kortbest  {Chartbiat,  jyAnville; 
Khartabutf  Herbelot;  J7are(ftare<,  Assemann ;  comp. 
Von  Hammer,  Getch.  der  Osmois,  vol.  L  p.  226, 
vol.  iL  p.  345).  Kharpik  is  |daced  on  an  eminence 
at  the  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain.  At  no  great 
distance  is  a  lake,  which,  though  described  as  salt, 
is  reaUy  finsshwater  (Ldhs  G^iie)j  which  Kinneir 
(^Oeog,  Mem.  Per§.  Emp.  p.  335)  conjectures  to  be 
the  hike  Colchis  of  the  ancients.  (CompL  PtoL  v.  13.) 
The  word  Kol,  JTa^  or  Cfvl  firequently  oocun  m 
the  interior  of  Asia,  sAd  rignifies  a  tarn  or  mountain 
lake.  (Ritter,  Erdkmde,  vol.  x.  p.  103;  Jomm.  Geog, 
Soe.  vol.  vL  p.  207,  vol  x.  p.  365.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

CARCICI,  for  so  D*Anville  affirms  that  we  ought 
to  road  the  name  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  instead 
of  Carsid.  His  authority  for  Carcid  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  Barthelemi  read  on  the  spot.  The 
measures  are  very  confused  along  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Gallia,  but  D'Anville  contends  that  the 
Carsicis  Portus  is  CastiSj  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
France  between  Toulon  and  MaraeilU.  (D'Anville, 
Notice^  &G.;  Walckenaer,  Giog.^  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
120.)  [G.  L.] 

CATICINA  (fidpKum,  Ptol  iiL  5.  §  27),  CAR- 
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CINE  (PUn.  IT.  12.  a.  26),  CARCINI'TIS  (Ko^i- 
yrrif ,  Herod.  W.  55,  99 ;  Hecat.  ap.  Steplt  B.  #.  v. : 
Eth,  KapKtyiTeu)j  a  city  of  Sarmatia  Europaea  (or 
Scjthia,  according  to  Herodotas),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hypacjiia  (Herod,  iv.  55),  or,  as  later 
writers  name  the  river,  Carcimtes  (Kap«cfy(n}9,  Strab. 
▼u.  p.  307;  Ptol.  iil  5.  §§  8,  9}  PUn.  L  e.)  This 
river  fell  into  the  golf  of  the  same  name  (KapKivlrris 
k6\wos,  Strab.  Lc.\  Mela,  iL  1.  §  40;  Plin.  Lc; 
Marcian.  p.  55 ;  Anon.  Per.  pp.  7, 9 ;  formerly  called 
Ta/Aupcbn}f  K6\rot :  Gu{f  ofPerekop),  which  lies  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  isthmos  of  theChersonesuB  Tanrica 
(^Crimea),  The  river  was  regarded  as  the  boondaiy 
between  the  "  Old  Scythia  "  of  Horodotos  (iv.  99)  and 
Taorica  (comp^  Plin.  /.  c,  who  calls  the  coontry  W. 
of  the  river  Scythia  Sendica).  The  river  is  generally 
^opposed  to  be  the  small  stream  of  Kalantchak,  The 
site  of  the  city  cannot  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Eichwald,  G^eo^.  d.  JTwp.  i/eer.  p.305; 
Ukert,  vol.  ui.  pt  iL  pp.  164, 193, 438, 458.)  [P.S.] 

CABCINI'TES  FL.  et  SIN.    [Carcina.] 

CARCINI'TIS.     [Cabcina.] 

CAltCOBAS  (KapK6pasi  Gurh),  a  river  of 
■outhem  Pannonia,  flowing  from  the  heights  of  Illy- 
ricum  into  the  Savns.  (Strab.  viL  pu  314 ;  Geo^ 
Bay.  iv.  21,  where  it  is  called  Corcac.)  [L.  SJ 

CARDAMYLE  (Kap9afi6\Tii  Eth.  KapSofJUh- 
A/ti|9),  a  town  of  Afiessenia,  and  one  of  the  seven 
plaoBs  oflered  by  Agamenmon  to  Achilles.  (^TL  iz. 
150,  292.)  It  was  situated  on  a  strong  rocky 
height  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  fnnn  the  sea, 
and  sixty  from  Lenctnu  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  7;  Strab. 
▼iii.  p.  360,  seq.)  It  is  called  a  Laoonian  town  by 
Herodotus  (viii.  73),  since  the  whole  of  Messenia 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  Laconla  at  the 
time  of  the  historian.  It  again  became  a  town  of 
Messenia  on  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  hitter ;  but  it  was  finally  separated  from  Mes- 
aenia  by  Augustas,  and  annexed  to  Laconia. 
(Paus.  I.  c.)  Pansanias  mentions  at  Cardamyle 
sanctuaries  of  Athena  and  of  Apollo  Cameius ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  to?m  a  temenua  <^  the 
Nereids.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  town 
to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  Shardhamila^  at  the 
distance  of  1300  (French)  metres  from  the  sea. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iv.  5.  a.  8  ;  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  22  ;  Steph. 
B.  9.  «.;  Leake,  Morea^  ToL  i.  p.  329,  aeq.;  Bob- 
laye,  ReckercheSj  p.  93.) 

CAUDU  (Kopa/a:  Candid),  one  of  the  chief 
towna  of  the  Thracian  Cherscmesus,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Mehu.  It  was  originally  a  colony 
of  the  Milesians  and  CUzomenians  ;  but  aubso- 
qnently,  in  the  time  of  Miltiades,  the  {dace  also  re- 
ceived Athenian  colonista.  (Herod,  vii.  58,  vL  33, 
ix.  1 15 ;  Seym.  Chins,  699 ;  Dem.  e.  Philip,  i.  p.  63, 
de  Baton,  pp.  87,  88,  and  elsewhere.)  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimachns  (Paus.  i.  9.  §  10),  and 
although  it  was  afterwaitis  rebuilt,  it  never  apiin 
rose  to  any  degree  of  prosperity,  as  Lysiroachia,  which 
was  built  in  its  vicinity  and  peopled  witli  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  Cardia,  boMme  the  chief  town  in  that 
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neighbourhood.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Paus.  i  10.  §  5, 
iv.  34.  §  6;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  88;  Ptol  uL  12.  §2; 
Steph.  B.  9.  V.)  Cardia  was  the  birthplace  of  king 
Eumenes  (Nep.  Eum.  1)  and  of  the  historian  Hier- 
onjrmus.   (Pans,  i  9.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDU'CHI  (Ko^oGxoi,  Xen.).  ThewUdtrib«s 
who  occupied  the  high  mountunoua  tract,  which  lies 
between  the  great  Upland  w  Plateau  of  Persia,  and 
the  low-lying  pluna  of  Meaopotamia,  went  in  anti- 
quity under   the   different   namea  of   Kn^ovxoc, 
Tof^vdioi  (Strab*  rvL  p^  747),  Kd^Soxct  fhin  a 
Persian   word,  signifying   manlinens    (Strab.    xv 
p.  734),  KAprrm  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  Carduchi,  and 
Cordueni  (Plin.  vL  15).     They  are  now  the  Kvad9 
inhabiting  the  district  of  Kvrdi9Um^  who  are  proved 
by  their  peculiar  idiom  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Arian 
race.     (Prichard,  NaL  BitL  of  Man^   p.  178.) 
These  barbarous  and  warlike  tribes  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  the  Great  King,  though  he  possessed  some 
control  over  the  cities  in  the  plains.     They  were 
separated  from  Armezjia  by  the  Centrites  (^BtikUm' 
Chai)^  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  con- 
stitutes in  the  present  day  a  natural  barrier  between 
Kurdivtan  and  Armenia.    (Grote,  Bi9L  of  Greece, 
vol.  ix.  p.  157.)    Xenophon  in  his  retreat  perf(«ned 
a  seven  days*  march  through  the  mountains  of  the 
Carduchians    under  circumstances  of   the  utmost 
danger,  suffering,  and  hardship.    (^Anab.  iv.  1 — 3; 
Diod.  xIt.  27.)  They  dwelt  in  open  villages,  situated 
in  the  valleys,  and  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of 
com  and  wine.     Eveiy  attempt  to  subdue  them  had 
proved  fruitless,  and   they  had    even   annihiUited 
mighty    armies    of   invaders.     The    neighbouring 
satraps  could  only  secure  a  free  intercouTBe  with 
them  by  means  of  previous  treaties.    Their  bowmen, 
whose  arrow  resembles  that  of  the  Kitrd  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (comp.  Cliesney,  Exped.  Etq>kraL  vol  i. 
p.  125),  exhibited  consummate  skill;  and  the  snf- 
feruigs  of  the  Greeks  were  far  more  intolerable  than 
anything  they  had  experienced  from  Tissaphernes 
and  the  Peraiana.    Fot  a  description  of  the  oountiy 
occupied  by  theae  nomad  tribes,  and  their  further 
history,  see  Corduenk.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CA'REIAE,  a  station  on  the  Via  Clodia  in  Etra* 
ria,  probably  a  mere  village,  is  pUced  by  the  Itine- 
raries 15  M.  P.  from  Rome;  and  appeare,  therefbrs, 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of 
Galera.  It  was  here  that  the  aqueduct  from  the 
Lacua  Alsietinns  was  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
Lacua  Sabatinus.  (/fm.  Ant,  p.  300;  Tab.  PeuLj 
Frontin.  de  Aquaeduct.  §  7 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARE'NE,  or  CARINE  (Ko^nf,  Kapiwn:  Etk 
Kapnyeuos),  a  town  of  Mysia.     The  army  of  Xenes, 
on  tlie  route  from  Sardis  to  the  Hellespont,  marched 
from  the  Caicus  through  tlie  Atameus  toCarine; 
and  from  Carine  through  tlie  plain  of  Thebe,  pass- 
ing by  Adramyttium  and  Antandrus  (vii.  42>    b 
the  text  of  Stephanus  (a.  v.  Ka^ni)  the  name  is 
written  Cai-ene,  and  he  quotea  Herodotus,  and  also 
Craterus  (wfpl  Vrt^urfAdro^y)  for  the  form  KopiyvaZN. 
In  the  text  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  the  name  is  also  writtca 
Carene;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a  place  that  had  goM 
to  decay.     Carene  is  also  mentioned  in  a  fragment 
of  Ephorus  (Steph.  a.  v.  B<iva)  as  having  sent  some 
settlers  to  Ephesus,  afler  the  Ephesians  had  sua- 
tained  a  defeat  from  the  people  of  Priene.    There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  true  name  of  the  place  is 
CaTGne.    Thero  appear  to  be  no  means  of  fixin| 
the  site  any  nearer  than  Herodotus  has  donei  [O-LJ 
CARE'NI,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  CABsrosACABi 
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and  west  of  tbe  CamaTH.   This  gi?ea  them  the  KE.' 
parts  of  the  oonotj  of  Sutherkmd,         [JE{.  G.  L.] 

CARENTOMAGUS,  a  town  in  GaUia,  is  placed 
bj  the  Theodoeian  Table  between  Diyooa  {CahorM)j 
and  Segodnnnm  {Rhodet),  It  is  xr.  firom  Sego> 
dmmm.    The  site  is  not  known,  [G.  L.] 

CARES.     [Garia.] 

GARESE'KE  (Kop^i^),  a  moontainoos  tract 
in  the  Troad,  which  contained  many  viUages,  and 
was  well  cnltiTated.  (Strab.  p.  602.)  It  bordered 
on  the  Daidanioe  as  far  as  the  parts  about  Zeleia 
and  Pityeia.  It  was  named  fnnn  the  Caresni*,  a 
river  mentioned  hj  Homer  (/^  xiL  20),  which  flows 
into  the  Aesepos.  The  Cansns  has  a  considerable 
lallef  {ctbKSniy,  but  less  than  that  of  the  Aesepns. 
Sfcrabo  says  that  the  Andrins,  which  flows  into  the 
Seamander,  also  rises  in  the  Caresene,  part  of  which 
is  therefore  probably  a  high  plateau,  on  which  the 
Andrins  and  Caresus  rise.  The  Careens  springs 
between  Palaescepsis  and  Achaenm,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  island  Tenedos.  There  was  a  city  Caresus, 
but  it  was  mined  before  Strabo's  time.  [G.  L.] 

CARE'SUS  (K<^(ro$).     [CARESBinc.] 

CA'RIAU  Kap^a:  Eth.  KAp,  KafMs.fem.  Kdttpa: 
AdJ,  Kaput6t,  K^pcos),  a  country  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  Asia  Minor.  Strabo  (p.  632)  makes  the 
Bonthem  boundary  of  Ionia  to  be  the  promontory 
PoBcidion,  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  and  the  Carian 
nountains,  as  the  text  stands  (r&v  Kapucuy  ipAy). 
Ckoaknrd  (^TransL  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  2)  writes  Uptw 
for  3pc»F;  and  so  Strabo  is  made  to  say  that  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ionia  is  the  Poeeidium  and  the 
Carian  boundaries;  but  as  Caria  borders  on  Ionia,  if 
Strabo  wrote  so,  he  has  in  this  passage  fixed  no 
boondaxy,  except  Poaeidion,  which  is  eonth  of  the 
Maesnder.  If  by  the  Carian  mountains  he  means 
the  range  of  Messogis,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  expressed  his  meaning  very  accurately; 
fiir  if  the  Messogis  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  Ionia,  it  appears  incon- 
sistent to  speak  of  a  promontory  south  of  the  lilae- 
aoder  also  as  a  boundary.  But  Strabo's  text  is  still 
capable  of  explanatioa.  Miletos,  which  was  south  of 
the  Maeander,  and  in  a  tract  once  occupied  by  the 
Carians,  was  an  Ionian  city,  and  the  whole  coast 
line  finom  Phocaea  and  the  Hennus  to  Poseidion,  ac- 
eordhig  to  Strabo,  was  Ionia.  It  is  therefore  con- 
sistent to  make  Ionia  extend  to  Poseidium  along  the 
toast,  and  yet  to  speak  of  the  Carian  mountains  as 
a  boundary,  if  he  means  the  Messogis,  the  mountain 
range  tiiat  terminates  on  the  coast  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Hdycale.  The  Messogis,  which  lies  between 
the  basin  of  the  Cayster  and  the  basin  of  the  Mae- 
ander, would  form  a  natural  boundary  between  Caria 
and  the  country  to  the  north  of  \he  Messogis. 
Strabo,  in  aixyther  passage  (p.  648),  says  that  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander  is  occupied  by  Lydians,  Ca- 
rians,  lonians,  Milesians,  the  people  of  Myus,  and 
also  the  Aeolians,  Who  had  Magnesia  on  the  Mae- 
ander. Again  (p.  577),  after  describuag  the  source 
of  the  Maeander,  he  says  that  it  flows  through 
Phrygia,  and  then  separates  Lydia  and  Caria  in  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander;  and  near  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  through  Caria  itself  (iral  KapioM 
oMir,  according  to  the  emended  text),  tliat  part 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  lonians,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  Miletus  and  Pricne.  Herodotus 
places  in  Caria  not  only  Miletus  and  Myus,  but  also 
Priene,  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander  (i.  142). 
it  seona,  then,  a  lair  conclusion  that  the  Carians 
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onoe  posatesM  a!U  the  plain  of  the  Maettder  in  its 
middle  and  lower  coutbb,  and  that  the  Messogis  was. 
their  northern  limit.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Maeander,  says  Strabo  (p.  650),  idl  is  Carian,  the 
Carians  there  not  being  mingled  with  the  Lydians, 
but  being  by  themselves,  except  as  to  the  sea-coast 
parts  which  the  Mynsii  and  Milesians  have  appro- 
priated.  In  Strabo*s  time,  then,  or  according  to  the 
authorities  that  Strabo  followed,  the  stock  of  purer 
Carians  commenced  immediately  south  of  the  Mae^- 
ander,  and  there  were  only  traoea  of  the  former  popn  • 
lation  in  the  plain  on  tiie  north  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  north-east  Caria  bordered  on  Phrygia.  Strabo 
(p.  663)  makes  Camra  on  the  upper  Maeander  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Caria.  The  range 
of  Cadmus  forms  a  natural  boundary  to  Caria  on  Uie 
north-east,  occupying  the  country  between  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Maeander  and  of  the  Indus,  one  of  the 
lai^  rivers  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
of  Caria.  The  natural  limit  of  Caria  on  the  east 
would  be  the  high  land  that  bounds  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  not  the  range  of  Daedala, 
which  is  in  Lycia  (Strab.  p.  664),  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  or  Calbis 
of  Strabo.  But  the  most  eastern  place  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  according  to  Strabo,  is  Daedala,  east  of  the 
Indus,  and  north  of  Daedala  is  the  mountain  range 
that  has  the  same  name.  According  to  this  geo- 
grapher, the  small  river  Glaucns,  which  enters  the 
bay  of  Glaucns,  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Caria  oa 
the  south  coast,  and  thus  he  includes  within  Caria, 
at  least  the  lower  part  o{  the  valley  of  the  Indus  or 
Calbis,  and  the  towns  of  Daedala,  Araxa,  and  that 
of  Calynda,  though  the  site  of  Calynda  is  not  certain. 
[Caltkda.] 

The  whole  coast  of  Caria,  including  the  bays,  is 
estimated  at  4900  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  651.)  The 
part  of  the  south  coast  from  Daedala  westward  to 
Mount  Phoenix,  opposite  to  the  small  island  Elaeussa, 
and  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Rhodes,  1500  sta- 
dia in  length,  was  caUed  the  Peraea.  This  Peraea 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  is  accordingly  some- 
times called  ^  irtpcda  rmv  PodW  (Polyb.  xvii.  2), 
who  appear  to  have  had  part  of  this  coast  at  least 
from  a  very  early  period;  for  Scylax  (p.  38)  men* 
tions  a  tract  south  of  Cnidus  as  belonging  to  the 
Rhodians. 

The  Carians  maintained  that  they  were  an  au- 
tochthonous continental  people,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Caria,  and  that  they  had  always  this  name. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  they  pointed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Carian  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  which  was  open  to  the 
Lydians  and  Mysians  also,  for  Lydns  and  Mysus 
were  the  brothers  of  Car.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The 
proof  might  show  that  there  was  some  fraternity 
among  these  three  nations,  but  certainly  it  would 
not  prove  that  the  Carians  were  autochthonous  in 
Caria.  But  the  Cretans  had  a  different  story.  They 
said  that  the  Cares  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
gean, and  were  subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  being 
then  called  Leleges,  but  they  paid  no  tribute.  They 
were  a  warlike  race,  and  manned  the  ships  of  Minos. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  from  the  islands  by  the 
Dorians  and  lonians,  uid  so  came  to  the  mainland. 
Strabo  (p.  661)  follows  this  tradition,  and  sdds  that 
the  continental  people  whom  they  displaced  were 
themselves  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  But  this  tradition 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Carians.  lu 
the  Iliad  (x.  428),  Cores,  Leleges,  Coucones,  and 
Pelasgi  are  mentioned  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries ; 
and  we  may  assume  tiiem  all  to  be  contineutul 
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people.  The  Lelegee  [Lbudobb]  •esm  to  lH(?e  oon 
occapied  a  ooondenUe  put  of  the  weit  ooaet  of 
AnaMiDor.  StnOw  (p.611)  obeenree,  that  "'in  all 
Caria  and  in  Ifiletoa  tombe  of  the  Lelef^,  and  Ibrts 
and  Testiges  of  bmldinge,  are  stMrnn."  The  true 
oonclosion  seemi  to  be  that  Caree  and  Lekges  an 
diffisrent  peoples  or  natiooe,  iriiateyer  rdatkmBhip 
there  maj  hm  been  between  them.  In  proof  <^ 
the  former  occapation  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  bj  Carians,  Thncjdides  (L  8)  states  that 
when  the  Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  re- 
moved all  the  dead  bodies  from  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  above  half  appeared  to  be  Carians,  who  wen 
TCoognised  bj  their  anas,  which  wen  boned  with 
them,  end  by  the  manner  of  their  interment,  which 
was  tlie  same  that  they  need  when  Thnojdides  wrote; 
He  states  that  the  earij  inhabitants  of  tiie  islands  of 
the  Aegean  wen  pirates,  and  they  wen  Garians  and 
Phoenicians.  Accordiqg  to  hhn,  Minos  expelled 
the  Garians  from  the  Cychides  (i.  4), which  is  not  the 
tndition  that  Herodotns  folknred.  The  Garians  of 
Homer  occupied  lliletas,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Maeander,  tmd  the  heights  of  Mycale;  and  oon- 
seqnentlj,  according  to  Homer,  thej  wen  both 
north  and  sooth  of  this  river.  Strsbo  even  makes 
the  original  inhahitants  of  Ephesos  to  have  been 
Cares  and  Leieges. 

'V^thin  the  limits  of  Garia  wis  a  people  named 
Caonii,  who  had  a  town  Gannos,  on  the  sooth 
ooost  Herodotns  (i.  171)  believed  them  to  be 
aotochthoDons,  bat  they  said  that  they  came  from 
Crete.  Herodotns  also  says  that  they  approximated 
in  hmguage  to  the  Caxian  nation,  or  the  Garians  to 
them;  he  ooold  not  tell  which.  But  in  costoms 
they  differed  from  the  Garians  and  from  eveiy  other 
people.  The  remark  aboot  the  langnaga  is  not 
very  clear,  bat  as  Herodotus  was  a  native  of  Garia, 
he  may  be  supposed  to  be  right  as  to  the  &ot  of 
some  resemUanoe  between  tito  hmgaages  of  these 
two  people. 

The  settlements  of  the  lonians  In  Asia  displaoed 
the  Garians  from  Myoale,  near  which  Priene  was 
bailt,  from  Myns  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Maeander, 
and  JFrom  the  territory  of  MUetos,  which,  aoooiding 
to  Homer,  was  a  Gaxian  city  (72.  ii.  866).  The 
Dorians  drove  them  from  Haficamassos,  from  Onidos 
and  the  Triopia,  and  probably  the  Dorians  found  the 
Garians  in  the  isknd  of  Gos,  which  they  also  seised. 
The  possessiaDs  of  the  Rhodians  on  the  south  coast 
probably  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  Bat  it  was  only 
the  sesFCoast  that  the  eariy  Greek  settlen  occapied, 
according  to  their  osoal  practice,  and  not  all  the 
aea^soast,  ibr  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  (b.  a  480),  the 
Garians  contributed  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  the  Dorians  of  Garia  sapplied  only  thirty. 
Homer  designates  the  Gsrians  by  the  epithet  B«^ 
tapo^Awmv  \ll  ii  865),  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  a  difficnlty  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Stiabo  and  othen 
of  his  countxymen  (p.  661).  We  may  conclude  that 
then  was  some  inteimixton  between  the  Gred: 
settlen  and  the  Garians,  as  is  always  the  ease  when 
two  peoplee  live  near  one  another.  But  the  Garians 
maintained  their  language,  thon^  many  Greek 
words  were  introduced  into  it^  as  Stnbo  says  (pb669), 
on  the  authority  of  Philippus,  who  wrote  a  histoiy 
of  the  Garians.  The  Garians  lived  in  small  towns 
or  villages  {KAftm)^  united  in  a  kind  of  federation. 
Their  place  of  meetiiig  was  a  spot  in  the  interior, 
when  the  Maeediwians,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
Ibonded  the  oohmy  of  Stratonicea.  They  met  at  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Ghiyaaorsiis  to  sacrifice  and  to  deU- 


bamto  en  tiirfr  eommon  iutewrta.  The  fcdsntlai 
was  caUed  GhiyBaonam,  cwwJeting  of  the  sevcrsl 
oomas ;  and  thoae  who  had  the  most  eomae  had  the 
soperiority  in  the  vole^  an  eixa^iwiiBi  that  admits 
mon  interpntations  than  one.  This  fisdenlion 
existed  after  the  MaoedoniaB  conqoest,  fir  the  people 
of  Stratonicea  wore  memben  of  the  federation,  by 
virtue  of  their  tSRitorial  poaitwin,  as  Stnbo  ebserras 
(p.66O),th0QghtheywennotCaria».  TheCarisos 
may  have  Ibrmed  this  oenfedention  after  th^  woe 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Inaians  and  DoriaHk 
This  temple  was  at  least  pordy  Garian,  and  lot  a 
coomiGn  temple  like  that  at  Mylasa,  aicntionod 
above.  The  Garians,  at  the  time  of  the  Penisa 
cooqucet  of  Garia,  had  also  a  Zeoa  Stmtios»  whose 
temple  was  at  Labranda.  (Herod,  r.  119.) 

The  Garians  wen  inelnded  in  the  Lydian  king* 
dom  of  Croesus  (Herod.  L  28),  as  wcU  as  the 
Dorians  who  had  settled  in  their  oonntiy.    Ob  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Gyros,  they  passed  undw 
Persian  dominkn,  withoot  makhig  any  gnat  nsist- 
anoe  (Herod.  L  174);  and  they  wen  inefaided  in 
the  first  Dome  of  Darius  with  the  Lycisns  and  others 
(Herod,  iii.  90.)    In  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  o.  499) 
the  Garians  made  a  bran  rwristance  to  the  PonJaas. 
They  Ibo^t  a  gnat  battb  with  the  Penisas  soath 
of  the  Maeander,  on  the  river  IfarsyM.  and  thoogh 
the  Garians  wen  defeated,  the  enemy  Jost  a  giest 
number  of  men.    In  a  second  battle  the  Garisos 
fered  still  worse,  but  the  *«i— Un.,  irbo  had  joined 
them,  wen  the  chief  suflerae.    At  kst,  the  Perriaa 
coBomander  Daniises  fell  into  an  smboaeade  fay 
night,  which  the  Garians  hnd  fer  hfan  m  Pedasas» 
and  perished  with  his  men.     The  commander  of  the 
Garians  in  this  ambuscade  was  Henckides,  of  My* 
Uua,  a  Greek.     In  this  war  we  see  thst  Carisns 
and  Greeks  fought  side  by  side  (HenxLv.  119—19 1  > 
After  the  oaptun  of  Miletw  (ii.a494),  the  Per- 
sians received  the  submission  of  some  of  the  Csriaa 
cities,  and  eompelled  the  tobmissisB  cf  ths  lert. 
(Herod,  vi  25.) 

The  Penians  estobfished  kingly  gomnmnt  in 
Garia,  and  under  their  protection  then  was  a  dynss^ 

of  Garian  princes,  who  may,  however,  han  bem  <■ 
Gnek  stock.     HaUoanassiM  was  the  nsidnee  of 
these  kii^   [HAOCABHASsm.}     Artwisia,  the 
danghter  of  Lygdamis,  and  of  a  Cretan  mother,  se- 
oompanied  Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Sahonis  with  fin 
ships  (Herod,  vii.  99).     She  was  mon  of  a  nisa 
thanawomaa.    The  Athenians, during  thsir osval 
sopnmaey,  made  the  people  of  the  Ganan  ooast  tn- 
bntaiy,  bat  they  dkl  not  succeed  in  estabUabB^ 
their  ^rnmny  in  the  interior.  (Thncyd.  ii.  9,  iiLl^O 
When  Alexander,  in  his  Persian  expeditiin,  cntoed 
Garia,  Ada,  qiven  of  the  Garians,  idw  had  ten 
deprived  of  tl^e  royal  authority,  sumoderid  to  lun| 
Alinda,  a  town  m  the  interior,  and  tiie  stroagte^Pf* 
iu  Garia.    Alexander  nwaided  her  by  '•-<^|^ 
ing  her  as  queen  of  all  Garia,  fer  she  was  entitled  te 
it  as  the  sister  and  widow  of  her  brother  Idrntf- 
(Arrian,  AwA.  L  98;  Diod.  xviL  24.)    It  ««• 
that  the  eariy  Maredonian  kings  of  E^TTt  ion*'^ 
got  a  footing  somewhen  in  Garia.  (Potyh.  lu.  ^; 
After  the  Bomans  had  finally  defeated  Antiodia^ 
king  of  Syria  (b.  c.  190),  who  seems  to  have  sdd« 
Garia  to  his  dominions,  the  Bomans  P^'^.^Z. 
Garia  to  Kumenes,  kiqg  of  Peigamus,  and  faff 
the  Bhodians.   (Pdyb.  xxiL  27  j  I>-  »"™%^* 
Appian,^.o.44.)    According  to  the  tonpsrf^ 

Senatusconsoltom,  as  reported  by  uvy,  v»  "T^^ 
gan  to  EonNMB,  Garia  called  ^ydlelftf  ^  ^ 
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territaty  ci  Hydrek  winch  lies  towirds  PluTgia, 
with  the  forts  and  viDagas  oa  tht  MaMiider,  with 
the  escaption  of  rach  phoes  as  wera  firee  before  the 
war  with  Antiocfaiia.  Thej  giVe  to  the  Bhodiana 
the  part  of  Caria  which  was  nearest  to  them,  and 
the  parte  towards  Piadia,  except  those  towns  which 
were  free  before  the  war  with  king  Antiochos  m 
Asia.    Bnft  the  Bomans  took  from  the  Rhodians 
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Carian  poasessions  after  the  war  with  king 
Fenens  (b.  a  168) ;  or,  ae  Polybhw  (xzx.  5)  ex- 
presses it,  the]r  made  tfaoas  Carians  freeiriiom  they 
had  pot  under  the  Bhodiana  after  the  deftat  of 
Antiochns.  (Liv.  xfir.  15.)  About  n.c.  1S9  the 
Rt-»^w  added  Caria  to  their  provinoe  of  Asia ;  bnt 
tlM  Penea  was  raserred  for  the  Bhodiana,  if  Strabo's 
stateoNnt  applies  to  his  own  time.  Gaoinis  at  least 
was  given  to  the  Bhodiana  hf  SoUa.  (Gic.  ad  Q. 
J>.L1.§U.) 

The  Gariana  are  lepimsiied  hj  the  Greeks  as  a 
warlike  race;  and  Herodotus  (L  171),  whom  Strabo 
ODpies,  says  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the  £uhion  of 
b^net  plumes  fiiom  thsBDi,  handles  for  the  shields, 
and  deriees  on  the  shields.  They  were  noi  a  nation 
of  tiaden,  like  the  Greeks.  They  eerred  as  mer* 
eenaay  troopa,  and,  of  oonne,  woold  serve  anybody 
who  would  pay  them  well;  and  they  ware  reproached 
with  this  practioe  by  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  fol- 
lowed  it  themaelvea.  Apriee,  the  king  of  Egypt,  had 
a  body  of  Carians  and  lonians  in  his  service  (Herod. 
iL  163);  and  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  had 
abo  Hdienic  and  Carian  troops  (Herod.  iiL  11). 

The  great  plain  of  Caria  is  the  valley  of  the 
Maeander,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  called 
Meeaogis  The  range  of  Cadmus,  or  some  high 
range  that  is  oonnMted  with  it^  appears  to  ran 
throagh  Caria  southward,  then  west,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  paunsula  in  which  Hriicamassos  is 
satoated.  This  high  land,  called  Lide,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Ceramieus,  and  is 
puaUd  to  the  south  ooast  of  Caria  and  near  it;  for 
there  are  only  a  fow  small  streams  that  flow  fitim 
the  aoathem  slope  to  the  south  ooast,  while  three 
oonsadersbie  stresms  run  from  the  north  slope  snd 
join  the  Iheander  on  the  left  bank,  the  iTora  ^ 
perhaps  the  Hoeeinus  or  Mosynus,  the  Arpa  SUf 
the  Harpasus,  and  the  Tskma  Chi^  the  Manyas, 
which  rises  in  the  tract  called  Idrias  (Herod,  v. 
118>  The  valley  of  the  Calbis  or  Indus  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  high  lands  of  Cadmus  and  by  its  oon- 
txnaatloa  from  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  thoQgh  the 
lower  part  of  this  valley  is  included  in  Caria  by  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  valleys  of  thsao  three 
streams,  wh^h  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  Maeander,  are  separated  by  tracts  of  high 
land  which  are  oflbets  from  the  central  range  of 
Caria.  One  of  these  transverse  ranges,  which  forms 
the  western  boondary  of  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas, 
is  the  Latmus;  and  the  high  lands  called  Grion 
occupy  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  lasus  and 
the  bay  of  liatmns. 

This  general  directian  of  the  mountain  ranges  has 
determined  the  irreguhur  form  of  the  western  ooast ' 
of  Caria.  OntbenorUiBideoftbepemnsuhiofMiletos 
was  the  bay  of  Latmus,  so  called  from  the  neigh- 
booring  range  of  Latmus,  but  the  bay  has  disap* 
peared,  and  a  large  tract  oif  sea  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  which  once  en-, 
tered  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
TistmniTi  (Chandler,  TraveU  •»  Asia  Minor,  4^ 
voL  L  ch.  53,  French  ed.;  Makakdbb.)  South  of 
the  baj  of  Latmus  was  the  bay  of  lasus,  also  called 


Slnot  Baigylistleiis,  the  northern  side  of  wMdi  ter- 
minated in  the  promontory  Posidium,  and  the  southern 
side  waa  the  north  ooast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hafi- 
camawBus.  The  Ceramiciis  (Kcpofifuc^r  icAwor, 
Herod,  t  174),  or  Doris  of  Pliny,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Boodroon^  is  a  deep  inlet,  the  north  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mountain  range  already  described  as 
running  throagh  Caria  from  east  to  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  peninsula  of  Halicamassus.  The 
southern  side  of  the  bay  is  bounded  by  the  long 
Triopian  peninsalai  at  the  western  extremity  of 
which  Cnidoa  was  situated;  and  in  the  month 
of  the  gulf  is  the  long  narrow  isknd  of  Cos,  which 
looks  like  a  fragment  of  the  mountains  of  the  con- 
tinent The  peninsiila  of  Cnidos  is  oootiacted  to 
a  narrow  neck  in  twoplaoes,  and  thus  is  divided 
into  two  peninsulas.  Ine  more  eastern  of  these  two 
necks  seems  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Triopian 
peninsula  [Bubasscts],  which  forms  the  northern 
boondary  of  the  pictoreeque  gulf  of  Syme,  The 
south  dde  is  formed  by  another  peninsala,  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  mountain  range  from  the  interior  of 
Caria,  which  terminateB  on  the  coast,  opposite  to  the 
ishnd  Elaeussa,  in  Mount  Phoenix,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  9)  enters  in  hia  list  as  one  of  Uie  great  moan- 
tsins  of  the  western  side  of  Aria;  a^  it  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  those  parts  (Strab.  p.  652). 
The  Peraea  of  the  Bhodiana  oommenced  at  Phoenix 
and  ran  eastward  along  the  ooast  between  the  moon- 
tuns  of  the  interior  and  the  sea  (Strab.  pp.  651, 
65S).  The  bay  of  Syme  has  a  ragged  and  uneven 
coast,  and  itself  contains  several  other  bays,  which 
Keia,  proceeding  from  east  to  west  in  his  description 
of  the  ooast  of  Caria  (i.  16),  names  in  the  folknving 
order : — Thymnias,  Schoenus,  and  Bnbeesius.  The 
Thymntas,  then,  is  the  bay  right  opposite  to  the 
ishmd  of  Syme,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
promontoiy  Aphxodisium;  the  Schoenus  is  the  next 
bay  further  north;  and  the  bay  of  Bubassus  is  the 
bay  north  of  the  Schoenus,  snd  the  terminatiou  of 
the  golf  of  Syme.  Ckse  to  this  bay  of  Bubassus  is 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  Cnidian 
peninsula  with  the  mainland  (See  Hamilton'a 
Ama  MimoTy  ^  vol  iL  p.  77.)  Some  geographers 
pUce  the  bay  of  Bubassus  on  the  south  side  oif  the 
Triopian  peninsala,  where  also  the  land  is  oontiacted 
to  a  naiTow  neck;  but  if  the  Cnidian  isthmus 
of  Herodotus  is  r^btly  determined,  this  is  not  the 
bayof  Babassos.  [Bubasbub.}  If  this  is  the  right 
position  of  the  Bubassus,  the  Bubassie  of  Herodotus 
(i.  174)  is  the  long  peninanla  to  the  east  of  the 
Tritqpia,  or  the  rocky  txaot  that  oontains  the  moun- 
tain Phoenix.  And  thia  peninsala  is  what  Diodoms 
(v.  60,  62)  caUa  the  CherNncsus  opposite  to  the 
Bhodiana;  Pliny  aleo  (xxxi.  2)  speaks  of  the 
Chersonesus  Bhodia.  This  peninsula,  or  Bhodian 
Chersonese,  terminates  in  the  Dog's  Tomb  (Cynos- 
sema)  or  Ass' jaw  (Omignathos),  right  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Bhodcs,  and  in  the  Paridion  pro- 
montoiy perhaps  of  Pliny  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Syme.    (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28,  and  Mela,i.  16.) 

The  neck  of  thia  Bhodian  CherBonese  is  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Syme 
and  a  land-lod»d  bay  on  the  east,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  town  of  Physcus.  Between  this  last- 
mentiraied  bay  and  another  small  bay,  Panormns,  to 
the  east,  is  another  Chersoneaos;  and  further  east, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis  and  the  gulf  of 
Glancus,  Maoris  is  another  Chersonesus,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  Pedalium  or  Artemisiunu 
The  irregular  ooast  of  Caria  is  most  picturesque, 
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There  was  e  road  from  Physcns  in  the  Peraea  of 
the  Rhodians  to  Epheeua.  The  distances  were, 
from  Phjscas  to  Lagina,  in  the  territory  of  Stra- 
tonioea,  850  stadia;  to  Alabanda,  250  ;  to  the 
passage  of  the  Maeander,  80  stadia:  in  all  1180 
stadia  from  Physcus  to  the  Maeander  (Artemi- 
dorus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  663).  At  the  Maeander 
Stnbo  places  the  limits  (Jipoi)  of  Caria,  an  expression 
which  may  seem  to  support  Grosknrd's  emendation 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Though  a  large  part  of  Caria  is  mountasnous,  it 
contains  some  extensive  TaUeys  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  and  its 
tributary  streams.  The  Peraea  is  a  beautiful  conntiy, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tractn.  Thero  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  timber  on  the  hiUs  in  many  parts  of 
Caria,  firsy  oaks,  and  many  fine  plane  troes.  The 
country  produces  good  grain  and  fruits,  the  fig  and 
the  olive.  The  vine  grows  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees.  Oil  ia  made  in  Caria.  The  variation  in 
altitude  causes  a  great  difierenoe  in  climate,  for  the 
higher  tracts  are  cold,  wintry,  and  snow-covered, 
while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  opper 
valley  of  the  Mosynns  it  is  sUIl  winter  in  the  month 
of  Maroh.  Some  sheep  are  fed  in  Caria;  and  we 
may  conclude  that,  as  Miletus  was  noted  for  its 
wool,  the  high  lands  of  Caria  formerly  fed  a  great 
number  of  sheep.  The  green  slopes  near  Alabamda, 
Arab  Ilisadj  in  the  valley  of  the  Maxsyas,  are  now 
coverod  with  flocks.  The  limestone  of  the  country 
furnished  excellent  building  material;  and  there  are 
hot  springs  and  gaseous  flames.  (Fellows,  Du- 
coverie$  in  Ltfcia,  Asia  Minopf  ^c.)  The  palm 
tree  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  orange  about  the 
ancient  Ualicamassus.  The  wine  of  Cnidns  was 
highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times,    x 

The  islands  ofl*  the  Cartan  coast  an  too  remote 
to  be  considered  as  appendages  of  the  mainland, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cos,  already  men- 
tioned,  and  the  isUmd  of  Syme,  which  is  off  the 
bay  of  Thymnias.  There  are  many  small  rocky 
islands  along  the  coast.  The  numerous  towns  are 
described  under  their  several  heads.  [G.  L.] 

CARIATAE  (KapiaTou,Stntb.xi.  p.  .517),  asmall 
town  of  Bactriana  which  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
the  place  where  Calllsthenes  was  secured  by  Alex- 
ander s  guards.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  14;  Curt.  viii. 
6.  §8;  Pint  ii/ea:.  55.)  [V.] 

CARILOCUS  iCharUeu),  a  town  of  the  Aedui, 
according  to  some  of  the  Latin  texts  of  Ptolemy ; 
but  the  name  is  said  not  to  appear  in  any  of  the 
Greek  texts,  which  is  suspidoos.  Nor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  It  appeare  under  the 
name  of  Cams  locus  in  the  documents  of  the  10th 
century.  Charlieu  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  betwran  Semw  and  Roaime,  [G.  L.] 

CARINE.     [CAKEyE.] 

CARISA  or  GARISSA  (Cmns:  Kdpiaira,  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  §  13:  Regia  Carissa  cognomine  Aurelia,  Plin.  iil. 
1 .  s.  3 :  Ru.  witli  inscriptions  at  Carixa,  near  BomoSy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  SevUle)y  a  oij  of  the  Tur- 
detaui  in  Uispania  Baetica,  in  the  oonventus  of 
Gades,  having  the  cinku  Latina,  Several  of  its 
coins  are  extant  (Caro,  Ant.  Hitp.  iii.  19 ;  Morales, 
Antig.  p.  8,  b.;  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  285, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  Suppl.  voL  i.  p.  1 6 ; 
Sestini,  pp.  20,  38;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16).     [P.  S.] 

CARMAEI,  a  tribe  of  the  Minaei  [Mikaei], 


OABUAML&. 

nmtioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  88.  a.  32),  prabafaly  tfa 
same  as  the  'Aitapftiaf  fiaaiXttom  H  Ptolemy  (n. 
16),  which  Fonter  identifies  with  the  mudetu  toim 
Kam-€U-M(uval  in  the  Hedjaz  between  TV^i/'and 
Mekhn^  about  50  miles  8£.  of  the  latter  (^roWo, 
vol.  i.  pp.  133, 134,  vol.  iL  pp.  255—258).  [6.W.] 
CA'RMALAS  (Kty^MiAas),  a  Cappadocian  river. 
Strabo  (p.  537)  says  that  in  Cataonia  tliere  is  a  hill 
fort,  Dastarcom,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas 
runs.     Then  he  says,  in  Sargaraosene  of  Cappa- 
doda,  there  is  a  amaU  town  Herpa,  and  a  nrer  Car- 
malas, **  which  dto  flows  fato  Cilieia;*  that  is  Eke 
the  Pyramus,  which  he  has  described  a  fitxle  bdbra. 
And  again,  king  Ariarathes  daamted  up  the  Car- 
malas, but  it  burst  the  dike  and  danaiged  aooM 
land  about  Mallns  in  Cilieia,  which  ia  near  t]» 
coast  (p.  539).    Thero  is  great  eanfosion  here,  Ibr 
Sai^garausene  is  one  of  the  northern  diriaiflns  ef 
Cappadoda.    In  another  passage  (pt.  663)  Sciabo 
fixes  a  place  called  Herphae,  which   aeecna  to  be 
the  same  name  as  Herpa,  in  Melitene,  near  the 
Euphrates.     Finally,  Ptolemy  (▼.  6,  7)   places  a 
town  Carmala  in  Melitene  and  near  the  jimctkn  of 
the  Mdas  and  the  Euphrates.    Sonae  geographen 
have  asunmfd  from  this  that  the  Carmalas  and  the 
Mdas  are  the  same  river;  and  that  Strabo  is  mia- 
taken  about  the  Carmalas  flowing  into  CiUda.    This 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  it  is  true  thai  there  is 
confusion  in  the  passages  <;uoted  from  Stiaba     If 
the  Carmalas  is  a  river  of  Cataonia,  it  must   be 
a  brandi  of  the  Pyramus,  and  one  of  the  bnncfaes 
of  the  Pyramus  is  nuirked  Charma  Su  in  acme 
maps.  [G.  L.J 

CARMA'NA.     [Carmania.] 

CARMA'NIA  {Kapfuofla,  Stnb.  zv.  p.  726; 
Arrian,  Anab,  vi.  28,  Ind,  32;  PoL  xi.  32;  Stepfa. 
B.;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Mercian,  PtripL  p>.  20;  PtoL  vi 
8;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  an  extensive  province  of 
Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Pereian  Gulf, 
extending  fnm  Carpella  (either  C.  Bombanek  or 
C  Task)  on  the  £.  to  the  river  Bagradas  (^Nabemtf) 
on  the  W.  According  to  Marrian,  the  distance  be- 
tween these  points  was  4250jBtadia.  It  appears  to 
have  comprehended  the  coast  line  of  the  modem 
Laristdn,  Kirman,  and  Moghott&n.  (Bumes*  Map, 
1834.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Parthia  and 
Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  Drangiana  and  Gedrona,  oo  the 
S.  by  the  Penian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  Pensis.  It 
was  a  district  but  little  known  to  the  andents, 
though  mentioned  in  Alexander's  expedition  against 
India,  in  Nearchus's  voyage,  and  in  the  wars  c£ 
Antiochus  and  Ptdemy. 

Ptolemy  divides  Carmania  into  Cannania  Desexta 
and  Carmania.  In  the  former,  which  was  the 
inland  country,  now  called  JTinrnm,  he  mentions 
no  towns  or  rivers,  but  gives  simply  a  list  of  places 
which  are  o^erwise  unknown  to  na.  In  Car- 
mania,  or  Carmania  Vera,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
the  old  geographere,  he  mentions  many  riven  and 
places,  which  have  been  identified  with  move  or  less 
certainty.  The  prindpal  mountun  ranges  were  the 
Mt.  Semiramidis  {Spot  ^tfufMfdBos,  Arrian, /Vn/>1.; 
Marcian,  p.  20),  perhaps  that  now  called  Cebai 
Shemii,  a  high  laixi  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  tJie  confines  of 
Gedrosia,  a  mountain  named  Strongylos.  The  prin- 
dpal capes  were  Carpella  (either  C,  Bombareek  or 
C.  Task),  tho  eastern  extremi^  of  a  mountain  which 
terminated  at  the  entrance  of  Paragon  Bay;  Har- 
mozon  (^Kohisiug .'),  and  Tarsia,  near  the  Persian 
frontier  (C.  Series  or  Bas-el^Jerdfy     The  chief 
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Ana  wgre  tlia  Anamu,  Anduis,  or  Addants  (Ttra- 
iim  AhiOi  vluch  fiowi  down  fram  the  Peisu  nwim- 
taini,  toA  fiilB  iolo  tbe  Ptaian  GnlT  Dou  Htu- 
mouin;  the  Ciirios  ra  Cuiua  (eitber  tba  Shir  at 
Oio  Rvd),  uid  dw  Bi«nid»  (A'oieiui). 

Ploleioj  dividM  tho  lenilorj  at  C»nn»iii»  into 
seven!  subdiTitioni,  the  nwnea  of  which  are  not  met 
with  in  ather  BDtbon;  th^  us  tbe  Bndiaiu  or  Ag- 
dinilia,  Citiedeno,  Puic[a[itiitia,  uid  Modomistite. 
Otlier  Duiies  which  he  menliona,  «  tba  Cuuelo- 
bond,  an  merely  dMcri(*Jv8  of  tba  occnpotion  or 
mode  of  life  of  farticatir  tHbeg.  The  iDhaUtants  of 
Cumania  were  c&]led  Cantiuiii  (Kof^ulrioi,  Diod.  ii. 
a,  Tacit,  vi.  36)  or  Cannani  (Kfl(j»4a»Bl,Poljb.  v.  79; 
Mel.  iii.  8;  Plin.  ti.  26,  tec'),  and  comprehandad 
levarai  na^ons,  or  pobablj  tribes,  whtH  namea  ue 
given  bj  Ptolemy.  Tboj  appear  to  bale  bean  a 
warlike  independent  race,  eihibiling,  gccording  to 
Stmba  (it.  p.  727)  and  Aniau  (Jnd.  38),  a  great 
iraemblanea  in  their  mannerB  and  coalomi  to  tbe 
llodians  and  Pereiau.     Litlla  i 


torj,  according  tu  its  natiuna  ot  nas.  Vi/inmj 
menliona  Hannuia,  wboae  name  implies  a  Paraian 
origin,  and  which  was  viiiiled,  if  not  founded,  b; 
Kearcbus  (Arrian,  Ind.  33),  and  Taruana,  tta  tba 
coast;  and  Arrian  (fnd.  37)  adda  Sidodone;  and  in 
the  interior  of  Che  country,  Ors,  Cophanla,  Throaaa 
or  OrcoBCa,  Sobis,  Aleiandreia,  and  Carmana.  The 
latter  ii  called  by  Ptolemy  Metropolia  (jayTfiri.Xis'), 
and  ia  without  dunbt  the  town  now  called  Kimuni, 
I  provmce  of  Kir- 
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XT.  p.  726;  Arrian, ^noi.ri.  28,  lad. 

Marc  Iiiii.  6;  Curt.  ix.  10),  but  it 

tba   uliTe  could  not  be   culiirated  i 

Anian,a.ee.);  but  from 

character  its  wealth  in 

greatest    Silver,  copper, 

among  its  prodne^ons,  and  area  gold  waa  found  in 

some  of  ill  wnter-coursee.    (Strab.  I.  c.\  Plin.  ri. 

23.  a.  S6.)     Tba  hud  .alao  poesowed  abnndance  of 

wiU  asses,  but  fbir  borsM.     (Strab.  Lc;  Vincent, 

Voyagt  of  Niarckm,  toI.  i.  p.  370,  &e.)       [V.] 

CABMEL,  a  aty  of  Judab,  mentioned  between 
Uaon  and  Ziph,  in 'Joshua  (it.  S5),  tbe  same  that 
oecnrs  wiih  &Iaan  in  ibo  hiatory  of  David.  ( 1  Sam. 
III.  S.)  The  three  aitea  retain  their  ancient  names, 
and  are  fonnd  two  or  three  bouir  south  of  Hebron, 
Kurmei  lying  between  the  other  two  \\  honr  di»- 
tant  from  Z'^f,  and  only  half  an  hour  from  Jfdfti, 
Tbe  mins  of  Kwvui  are  Tery  eilcnalTO.  (Bobinson, 
B&.  Ra.  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—200.)  [G.  W.] 

C  ABMELUS  SIOKS  (Xtp^^X,  Kc^^l^i,  LXX. ; 
%ipiai\oi,  Slrab.  itL  p.  758  ;  Knfpn^Aiov  Bjjdi, 
Joseph,  .intiiiu  1 5.  §  4),  a  mounlam  in  Palestine, 
insignificant  in  height  and  eitcnt,  but  celebrated  in 
hislorj,  sacred  and  profane.  It  forms  the  aouthem 
eitremitj  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Kbaifa,  and  separates  the 
gnat  weatam  plain  of  Pbilislia  from  tbo  Plain  oi 
Ksdraolwi  and  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  It  falb  ab- 
ruptly (o  the  sea,  and  its  bluif  b»d  foims  a  bold 
[iuuwntai7.     From  Ibis  {vint  it  riwa  rapidly  to  the 
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eleiMioD  of  about  1,500  feet,  and  i 
eoaterly  direction  for  about  IS  n 
connected  by  a  range  of  lov 


paaaei  down  tbe  whole  of  Palestine, 
known  in  its  Tarioua  parts  under  Taiioua  appeUa- 
lions,  as  the  Uountain  of  Samaria,  Mount  Ephrahn, 
tbe  Hill  country  of  Judaea,  and  the  Mountauis  of 
Hebron.  It  ia  a  limeetone  formation,  and  waa 
formerly  celebrated  fia:  its  fertility,  aa  its  name  im- 

In  tbe  division  of  the  land  among  the  1 3  tribes,  it 
formed  tba  eoothcra  boundary  of  Asher  {Joih.  lii. 
6a),  and  ta  chiefly  celebrated  in  Holy  Scriptures  fia 
the  sacrifice  of  Klijah  (2  Kmg$,  iiiiL),  and  there 
can  ba  little  doubt  Ihat  it  owes  its  &me  ior  sanctity 
among  tha  Pagans  to  the  tradition  of  that  miracle. 

It  is  mentioned  by  lambUchna,  in  his  Ufe  of  Py- 
thagoras,  aa  a  mountain  of  pre-eminent  uuictiq', 
when  this  ^ulosophar  passed  some  tune  in  aolitude. 


a  temple.    He  wi 


w  of  ai 


Egyptian  vtnel,  deecesding  frum  tba  summit  of  the 
Mount,  walkfaig  losurely,  without  turning  back,  du- 
unpedad  by  tlie  predptoua  and  dilScult  ncka.  Ho 
a-enC  on  board  their  nseel  and  sailed  with  them  tor 
Egypt  (cap.  3). 


It  was 


suited 


(Oraculnm  Carroali  Dei,  Suat.  Vap.  G). 
laciius  also  informs  us  that  Chare  waa  a  god  >yno- 
nymous  with  tbe  mountain.  Ue  adds  "  ^ec  suno- 
lacrum  Deo  auC  templimi,  nc  tiadidera  u^ajoresj 

altar  was  doubtless  tba  tisdilional  siU  of  that 
erected  by  Elijah,  the  memory  of  which  lias  beeq 
preserved  by  tlie  nativta  to  thu  day,  at  tlie  soutb- 
eaatcm  eitremity  of  the  range.  The  celebrated  con-, 
vent  at  the  uortb-wei,t«ru  extremity  is  said  lo  mark 
the  spot  where  Elijah  and  Elitha  had  tbdr  abode. 
(Rcland.  FtOat.  p.  327—330;  Bitter,  Er^nmda 
eon  Atiea,  toL  viii.  p.  70S,  &c) 

Pliny  tpeaks  of  "  Promontorium  Camdnm  et  fa 
monte  oppdum  eodem  nomine,  quondam  Acbatana 
dictum"  (t.  19,  s.  17).  Poeeibly  he  means  the  town 
of  PoBPHVKiuu,  now  JTioi/ii.  at  the  foot  of  tin 
mounlain.  [G.  W.J 

CARMO  (Kipitmr,  SCrab.  iii.  p.  141 ;  Elh.  Car- 
moneniU:  Canwma),  a  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  ENE.  of  Hispalia,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.P.  on  Ibaioad  to  Emerita  (/tin.  .dnC.  p.  414), 
on  a  hill  by  tbe  »de  of  a  S,  Uibutary  of  the  Baetia, 
now  called  the  Corboaa.  It  ia  first  mentioned  tiA 
COB  of  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellion  in  Baeturia, 
B.C.  197  (Liv.iixiiiSl;  tj^idta  urhtt,  Carmmem 
et  BardoHtm),  and  again  in  the  Julian  Civil  War, 


u- calls  it 


ffar 


whole  province  of  Further  Spain  (fi.  C.  ii.  19;  eomp. 
Hirt  B.  Alex.  57,  G4,  where  it  ia  called  Caniiona> 
Ic  ia  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Af^Han  (^Ili^ 
25,  58,  where  the  name  haa  been  cornipled  into 
Kjiftini  or  Kaptiiirq,  and  Kapii^rt)) ;  and  also  thi 
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CumelboftiTj.  (Franshdm,  EpitLib.zhm.S4.) 
Serenl  of  its  coins  «n  extant;  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, being  of  the  type  here  lepreaented,  nametyf 
on  the  obvene  the  heads  of  tarioos  deities;  on  the 
revene,  the  name  of  the  city  between  two  ean  of 
com  placed  horizontally.  (Florei,  Etp.  Sagr.  voL  ix. 
pp.  113 — 115;  Med.  de  Etp.  voL  L  pu  288. 
Tol  iii.  p.  31 ;  Can>,  AnL  HupaL  m,  41 ;  Mionnet 
vol.  i.  p.  9,  SappL  toL  i  p.  17;  Sestini,  p^  40;  Eck- 
hcl,vol.  i.  p.  17).  [P-S.] 

CARKYLESSUS  (JUfifw\fiff<r6s)^  a  town  of 
Lycia,  placed  by  Strabo  (p.  665)  between  Telmissos 
and  the  month  of  the  Xanthns.  After  Telmissns 
he  says,  "  then  Anticragns,  an  abmpt  mountain  on 
which  is  the  small  plaice  Carmylessos,  lying  in  a 
rsTine."  The  site  is  unknown.  (FeUows,  LgciUf 
p.  247 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  182.)       [6.  L.] 

CARNA  (Kilpra),  the  capiUl  of  the  Minaei,  a 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  (Strab.  xyL  p.  768),  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (yi.  16)  as  an  inland  town;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Pliny's  **  CamoD  **  (vi.  28.  s. 
22).  [G.  W.] 

CARNASITTM.     [Obcraua.] 

CARNE.  [Ahtaradus]. 

CARNI  (K^voi),  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  ranges  of  tiiose  raonntains  which  separated  Ve- 
netia  fivm  Noricnm,  extending  from  Rhactia  on  the 
W.  to  the  confines  of  Istria  on  the  E.  Their  limits, 
howerer,  are  not  veiy  clearly  defined.  Strabo  ap- 
pears to  confine  them  to  the  numntain  conntiy,  and 
legaids  the  plain  aboat  Aqnileia  as  bdooging  to  Ve- 
netia  (iv.  p.  206,  t.  p.  216).  Ptolemy,  on  the  con 
tnry,  dirides  the  province  into  two  portions,  distin- 
gni^ng  the  territory  of  the  Cami  from  Yenetia, 
and  assigning  to  the  ibnner  the  two  cities  of  Aqni- 
kia  and  Concordia  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  Fomm 
Julii  in  the  interior.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  29.)  Pliny  also 
calls  the  district  abont  Aqnileia  **  Gamorom  rpgio," 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  the  Cami  in  the  account 
given  by  Liry  of  the  foundation  of  that  city,  which 
he  certainly  appears  to  have  regarded  as  situated  in 
Yenetia.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22, 45, 55.)  The  proper  abode 
of  the  Cami  would  theiieffare  seem  to  have  been  the 
moontain  ranges  that  sweep  in  a  kind  of  semicircle 
round  the  plain  of  the  Frumls  and  which  were  thence 
distinguidtod  as  the  Alpes  Camicae,  though  in  later 
times  better  known  ss  the  Alpes  Jullae.  [Alpbs.] 
Here  they  were  bounded  by  the  Rhaetians  on  the  W., 
by  the  Noricans  on  the  N..  and  by  the  Taurisd  and 
lapodes  on  the  E.  Tergeste^  on  the  veij  confines  of 
Istria,  was,  befixe  it  became  a  Roman  town,  a  village 
of  the  CamL  (Strab.  viL  p.  314.)  We  have  no  ex- 
press statement  in  any  ancient  anthor,  concerning 
their  origin,  but  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  toe 
believing  them  to  be  a  Celtic  race  ;  and  the  Fasti 
Triumphales  record  the  triumph  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  in  b.  o.  1 15, "  de  Qalleis  Kaxneis.''  (Gra- 
ter. Inser.  p.  298.  3.)  This  is  the  only  notice  we 
have  of  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
none  of  the  extant  historians  having  deemed  the 
event  worthy  of  mention  ;  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  more  complete  subjection ;  but  the  names  of  Ju- 
linm  Camicum,  and  Forum  Julii,  given  to  the  two 
Roman  towns  which  were  established  irithin  their 
territory,  sufficiently  point  out  that  this  took  place 
either  under  Caesar  himself,  or  (more  probably) 
under  Octavian.  The  construction  of  a  Roman  road 
through  the  heart  of  this  territory,  which  led  from 
Aquikia  up  the  valley  of  the  Tilavemptus  {Tagiiet- 
fluealo)  to  Jolinm  Camicum  (Zi^to),  and  thence 
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acww  die  Mntiieni  chain  of  the  Alps  to  Agmitaiii 
(/fMseibew),  in  the  valley  of  ^tm  Drove,  most  hare 
oompletdy  <^)ened  out  their  moontstn  fiMtoesses. 
But  the  Cami  continued  to  exist  as  a  «ii<rtiiv^  Ixibe, 
down  to  a  lata  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
gave  to  the  mountain  region  which  they  occupied  the 
name  of  Camia  or  CamiofaL  The  latter  form,  which 
fint  appears  in  Paulus  Diaooous  {HiaL  ti.  52 ),  has 
been  retained  down  to  the  present  day,  tfaoogfa  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  modem  duchy  of  Canisb&i  (called 
in  German  Kram),  was  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Canu,  as  these  are  defined  by  Stimbo 
and  Pliny.  The  name  of  the  adjoimng  pro- 
vince of  CormtlMi  (in  German  JTSmcAen)  is  evi- 
dently also  derived  from  that  of  the  Cami.  The 
name  of  that  people  may  veiy  probably  be  derived 
finom  the  Celtic  root  Oxm,  a  point  or  peak  (con- 
nected with  the  German  Horn),  and  have  reference 
to  their  abode  among  the  lof^  and  ragged  summits 
of  the  Alps.  (Zeuss,  Die  Dentseken,  p.  248.) 

The  topography  <rf  the  land  of  the  Carai  is  given 
onder  the  general  head  Yeitetia:  it  being  impos- 
sible to  de&ie  with  oertunty  the  limita  of  the  Carai 
and  Yeneti,  the  distinction  established  by  Ptolemy 
having  certainlynot  been  generally  observed.  The  only 
two  towns  of  any  consideration  which  we  can  asagn 
with  certainty  to  the  Cami,  are  Jufiom  Camicum 
(^Zuglio),  and  Forum  JuHi  {Cividale\  the  latter  of 
whidi  became,  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, a  place  of  great  importsnoe,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  surrounding  province  the  name,  by  which  it 
is  'still  known,  of  the  FrinU,  or  FriouL  Pliny  men- 
tions two  other  towns,  named  Ocra  and  S^geste,  as 
belonging  to  the  Cami,  but  which  no  longer  ensted 
in  his  tune.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  2S.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'RNIA  (KopKia),  a  city  of  Ionia,  menti<nied 
by  Nicohius  of  Damascus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
histoiy.  It  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Steph.  &  v. 
Koprfo.)  [G.  L.] 

CARNOXACAE,  a  people  in  Britain,  menticned 
by  Ptdemy  as  lying  between  the  Creonee  and  the 
Careni.  This  gives  them  the  NW.  parts  of  tho 
county  of  Sutherland,  [R.  G.  L] 

CARNONTUM  (Kof^mSs),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant Celtic  town  in  the  north  of  Paononia,  on  the 
southem  bank  of  the  Danube.     Extensive  ruins  of 
the  place  are  still  visible  near  Baimburff,  between 
DetOech'AltenbyrgaBdPeironeU.   Even  before  Vis- 
dobona  rose  to  eminence,  Camuntum  was  a  place  of 
arms  of  great  importance  te  the  Romans;  for  the 
fieet  of  the  Danube,  which  was  subsequently  tnns- 
fierred  to  Yindobona,  was  originaUy  stationed  there^ 
together  with  the  kgio  «i«  gemma.    In  soms  in- 
scriptions we  find  it  stated  that  the  town  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  colony,  and  in  othere,  that  it  was  msde 
a  munidpium.    (Orelli,  fnecripL  Noa.  2288,  24^9, 
2675, 4964;  Yell.  Pat  ii.  109;  PUn  IT.  25.)    The 
town  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  prosperity 
during  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni,  when  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  made  it  the  centre  of  all  his  openoioDS 
against  the  Marconumni  and  Quadi,  on  which  oocs* 
non  he  resided  there  for  three  years,  and  there  wrote 
a  portion  of  his  Meditations.    (Eutiop.  viiL  IS-) 
Camuntum  also  contained  a  large  manufiKtoiy  ^ 
arms,  and  it  was  there  that  Severus  was  prodsined 
emperor  by  the  army.  (Spartian.  Sever.  5.)   In  the 
fourth  century  Camuntum  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  German  invaders,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Danubian  fleet  and  the  fourteenth  legion  wen  tn»- 
ferred  to  Yindobona.  (Amm,  Ibro.  xxx.  5.)  &vnSi 
however,  rebuilt;  and  in  the  mga  of  YakntiBiaD, 
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iriiD  nadB  tliera  Mt  praptntknu  agBinil  Am  Qoadi, 
it  seens  to  hftTS  quite  noofoned  finom  the  catastrophe, 
ibr  it  again  beaune  the  head-quartera  of  the  foof' 
ieoith  legkn-  The  town  does  not  seem  to  hare  been 
finaUj  dwtrajed  ontQ  ths  wars  against  the  Magyars, 
in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  the  fort  Camos  meor 
tiooed  bj  JAyj  (xliu.  1)  is  the  same  as  Camnntun. 
or  a  place  in  lUjrricmn,  cannot  be  determined.  [L.S.] 

GABNUS  {K4Jamo%  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Acamania,  inhabited  in  the  most  ancient  times 
hj  the  Teleboae  and  Taphii.  (Scylar,  p.  IS;  Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  Leake,  Northem  Oreeoe^  voL  iv.  p.  16.) 

CABNUS.     [Carkitntum.] 

CARNUTES    or    CARNUTI     (Koproi^oi). 
Tibolhis  (i.  7, 12)  has  the  form  Camflti.     Plntarch 
(^CoM.  c.  25)  calls  them  Camntini.   A  Celtic  people 
who  are  mentioned  bj  lAwy  (r.  34),  among  the 
tribes  that  invaded  Italj  under  Beliovesus,  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priacns.    In  Caesar's  time,  the 
Camates  occapied  a  considerable  territory,  extend- 
ing from  the  Seme  to  the  Zotre,  and  south  of  the 
jiire.    Their  principal  town,  Genabam  (^OrUana)^ 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire  (£.  G,  m  11); 
and  they  had  another  town,  Antricom  {Chartrta^ 
PtoL  ii.  8),  which  derives  ite  modem  name  from 
that  of  Camntes,  which  was  the  name  of  Autricnm 
nnder  the  later  Roman  empire.     Strabo  (p.  191) 
describes  the  position  of  Orlkms  pretty  correctly 
by  saying  that  it  is  abont  the  middle  of  the  oooTBe 
of  the  I^oire.     Caesar  says,  that  the  territory  of 
the  Canmtes  was  reckoned  the  central  part  of  all 
Gallia  {B.  G.  tL  13),  and  that  the  Gallic  Draids 
met  in  this  country  once  a  year  in  a  consecrated 
place.     The  territory  comprehended  the  dioceses  of 
Chartres,  OrUam,  and  Blois.    Two  places  called 
Fint  (Fines),  on  the  borders  of   the  diocese  of 
Chartrta  and  OrUana^  and  a  place  called  Ttrmmkvy 
ahow  that  the  division  of   the  territory  of    the 
Canmtes  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.    The  Char- 
tram  of  the  ante^fevidutionary  divisions  of  Fiance, 
in  which  Chartret  was  indnded,  ai  derived  froo^  the 
ancient  Celtic  name. 

The  Bitariges  were  the  nei^boon  of  the  Car- 
nntes  on  the  soath,  and  the  Senones  on  the  east. 
The  Canmtes  had  kings  bsfiDre  Caesar's  invasion, 
bnt  it  seems  that  they  had  got  rid  of  them.  Ta»- 
getins,  a  member  of  the  n^  fiunily,  did  Caesar 
service  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  Gallic  war,  and  he 
aet  up  Taagetios  on  the  seat  of  his  anoestorv.  The 
new  king  was  mnrdered  by  his  subjects  in  the  third 
jear  of  his  zeign.  {B,  G.  r.  26.)  The  Canmtes 
aAerwards  gave  Caesar  hostages  {B.  G.  vL  4),  and 
the  Remi  interceded  fw  them  with  the  Roman  pro- 
oonsnL  At  this  time  they  are  described  by  Caesar 
as  being  dependent  on  the  Remi  (hi  clienteU),  the 
meaning  of  which  we  are  not  told,  bnt  it  may  be 
conjectured  finom  comparing  this  with  other  pas- 
sages in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  that  Caesar 
liad  assigned  them  (attribdt)  to  his  friends  the 
Bemi,  who  would  get  something  out  of  them.  Yet 
the  Remi  were  not  the  neighbonn  of  the  Camntes, 
£nr  (he  Senones  and  some  other  tribes  lay  between 
them.  Perhaps  this  dienteb  did  not  exist  till  after 
the  death  of  Tasgetins.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war  (b.  a  62),  the  Camntes  began  the  general 
rising  against  Caesar  (viL  8),  by  murdering  the 
Roman  negotiatores  at  Genabnm,  uid  a  Roman  eques 
who  was  in  Caesar's  commissariat  department.  The 
pnconenl  paid  them  back  very  soon  by  burning 
Genabnm,  and  giving  the  plunder  to  h^  soldiers 
(viL  U).      The  Camntes  sent  12,000  men  with 
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the  other  GalH  to  relieve  Verdngetonz,  when  Caesw 
was  besiegmg  him  in  Alesia  (vii.  76),  and  they  were 
routed  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  army.  They 
were  in  arms  again  in  the  following  winter  {B,  G, 
viii.  6),  and  had  to  endure  the  horron  of  war  in  n 
campaign  with  the  Romans  during  a  very  severe 
season.  Again  thcj  submitted  and  gave  hostages, 
and  their  example  hidnced  the  Celtae  west  of  them 
finally  to  yield  to  the  Roman  governor  (viii.  81). 
The  last  event  in  the  history  of  the  Camntes  men- 
tioned  by  the  anther  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  War,  is  Caesar's  flogging  to  death  Gutmatos, 
a  Gamut,  who  had  excited  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  the  Romans  in  b.  o.  62. 

Pliny  (iv.  18)  plaoes  the  Camuti,  as  he  calls 
them,  in  Uw  division  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  he 
entitles  them  ^  foederati,"  a  term  which  we  know 
the  meaning  of  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  bnt  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  history  of  Gallia  of  this 
period,  it  is  difiloult  to  say  what  is  the  precise  in^ 
port  of  the  term  in  Pliny. 

The  territory  of  the  Camntes  contained  a  few  other 
small  pUuses:  Dnrocasis  {Dremi);  Diodnram;  the 
pkoss  called  Fines;  and  Belca.  [G.  L.] 

CAROCOTINUM,  n  pUM»  in  Gallia,  the  com- 
moicement  of  a  road  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
passes  through  Paris  to  Angustbbona  {Troyet}. 
The  fint  station  from  Carocotinum  is  Jnliobona 
{LUUboiui),  at  the  distance  of  10  Gallic  leagoss,  or 
15  M.P.  The  phuM  thus  indicated  seems  to  be 
Harfleur,  on  the  north  side  of  the  outlet  of  the  Seime. 
Carocotinnm  was  therefiors  in  the  eoontry  of  the 
Caleti.  [G.  L.] 

CARON  PORTUS  (Kflyiwr  Xi^y),  a  port  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eoxine,  in  a  district 
called  Caria  or  Cariae,  and  to  the  SE.  of  the  modem 
town  of  GUgrad.  (Mela,  ii.  2 ;  Arrian, Ptripl  p.  24; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  13.)  Ais  to  the  probability  of 
Carians  having  established  colonies  in  those  parts, 
see  Raoul-iRodiette,  BisL  du  Cohm.  voL  iii  p^ 
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CAROTOLIS  (Kop^iroAit:  Etk,  KapoiroXims)^ 
or  the  city  of  the  Carians,  a  place  in  Caria,  men* 
taoned  by  Alexander  in  the  first  book  of  his  Carica. 
(Steph.  «.  V.  Kop^iroAtf.)  [G.  L.] 

CARPA'SLl  (Kopwturia,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Diod., 
Steph.  B.;  K«pwatf«(a,  Stadiasm.;  Kofwdinor, 
Hierod.;  Plin.  v. 31.  s.36;  Kitmo'of,  Const. Ferph. s 
Eth,  Ka^viurM^t,  Kapetwfer,  Steph.  B.:  Carpat^ 
a  town  and  port  of  Cyprus,  to  the  NE.  of  the  island, 
filing  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon  on  the  Cllidan 
coast.  (Stnb.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  4 ;  Scykx.) 
According  to  legend,  it  was  founded  by  Pygmalion. 
(Steph.  B.  s. «.)  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Pollor- 
cetes,  together  with  a  neighbonring  place  called 
Urania.  (Diod,  xx.  48.)  Pococke  (Trav.  vol.  iL 
p.  219)  speaks  of  remuns  at  Carpaty  especially  of  a 
wall  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  a  pier 
running  into  the  sea.  (Engel,  Kyprotf  voL  L  |^ 
88,  174;  Mhn,  de  VAcod,  det  In$crip.  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  643;  MariU,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  163.)     [E.B.  J.] 

CARPATES  MONS  (*  Kepirdfcnjj  Sposi  Carpa^ 
tkian  MomUttiH$y.  The  mmie  first  occun  in  Ptolemy, 
who  applies  it  to  a  range  of  mountains  beginning  in 
46^  long  and  48^  30'  lat.,  about  1^  W.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Tibiscus  (rAetw),  and  extending  to  the 
E.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Tyrss  (/>metter), 
forming  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between  Dacia  on 
the  S.  and  SannatU  on  the  N.  (Ptol.  iiL  6.  §§6, 
16, 18,  20,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  1).  This  description  cone- 
spooda  tobnbly  well  to  the  W>  Carpaikian  Mc 
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laimt,  bat  Pbrinnr  irwnlita  the  nn|!e,  takii^  no 
tutke  of  ill  pTDli-neaiioa  ta  tlie  SB.  Ihnm^  Dscis 
(the  E.  Carpathian  Hounlanu).  md  ei[R»lj  »»■ 
panting  it,  on  tlie  W.,  tntn  tbe  SarmiUki  U,  Thf 
ariier  wriUn  ■ccnnitrl)'  dnrribe  tbe  nngc  u  a 
eonlbuili'm  of  Ibe  Hercjiii*  Sil™,  uid  u  nmninK 
Ibnngh  Dseia,  bnt  thtj  do  o«  call  il  t^  any  »pt- 
dlie  luoH  (Cmca.  B.  G.  vi.  S5i  Stnb.  ni.  p.  295; 
PliiLiT.  13.t.S5).  la  Uu  fentin!:eriu  Table  it  il 
caJl(d  Al|p»»  BMlamicae.  It  contains  Uie  Monw  of 
the  great  riTerm  Btnrinj;  tltron^h  l>acia,  boatbwuti, 
into  tbe  Daoubo.  (Ukcit,  tuL  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  1E6, 
»55,  0O2.)  [F.  &] 

CAKPATHIUM  MABE.     [CAHi-iTHCS.] 

CA'RPATHUS  (lUpiirfM;  Carpmfatiin,  PliiL; 
in  Ham.  /I.  ii.  676,  KpAiaBot:  ElA.  KafniBat: 
Skarpoftto).  an  uland  in  the  tea  between  Crete  and 
KbodH,  whicb  wu  named  aftn  it  the  CiirpalhiaD 
•ea.  (Kofnleur  wilvrr't,  Stnb.  i.  p.  48S  j  Car- 
ytfainm  man,  Hot.  Cam.  L  35.  S.)  Caqatbna 
ia  dufribed  bj  the  ancient  anthoiilia  as  100 
■tadii  in  length  (ScfUx,  p.  SB),  and  SOO  Madia  in 
citcnit  (Sinb.  p.  489} ;  bat  acoirding  to  Boodel- 
mmte,  tb«  old  Italian  tnTcller,  it  [■  70  llahan 
mild  in  circumferoice.  The  island  consiAta  for  the 
Duct  part  of  loftj  and  ban  maantsim,  fall  of  ranoa 
and  holloirg ;  and  the  cast  ii  generBllj  aleep  and 
inacGCMibls.  The  pnnci|Bl  moonloin,  which  is  in 
the  cenm  of  tht  island,  and  ia  called  Latta*,  ap- 
pan  to  be  4000  feet  in  height. 

Carpatbtu  is  said  to  haia  been  (object  to  UioM 
and  t«  bsTB  hem  afterwards  coloniud  bj  ArEiia 
Dorians.  (Diod.  r.  54,)  It  alwajs  nnuined  a 
Doric  countrT'.  At  the  time  of  the  Tngan  war  it  ia 
nwntioned  along  with  Nisjnu,  Casus  and  Cos 
(Horn.  n.  jL  676)  t  but  at  a  later  period  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Bhodisns.  It  wonld  seem 
iBTsr  to  bsT*  poneHSd  cooiplete  independence,  as 
DO  aDtoumons  coins  of  Carpathu  hare  been  dis- 
Borercd  j  wbik  Bbodisn  coins  an  OHnnunlr  found 
in  tbe  island. 

Car^thos  appears  to  haie  been  well  peofded  in 
antiquity.  Accvding  to  Scylai  it  conUuneil  three 
|0wns  ;  accordiDg  to  Sliabo,  four.  The  onlj  name 
which  Slrabo  gives  is  Niaynis  (^Ulaupus),  Ftolemj 
{t.  a.  §  33)  inenlJDns  another  town,  called  Fosei- 
dinm  (nanlSwy).  The  name  of  a  tbird,  Arceune 
CAfurto-Irq),  is  onlj  preaerred  in  an  inscription  con- 
taining the  tribnte  of  tbe  Athenian  alliea.  The 
ails  of  Aruiine  has  been  determined  bj  Bees.  It  is 
now  eslled  Arkatia.  and  is  situsted  upon  a  pro- 
montory in  the  middle  of  the  west  ooast  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  Poseidium  was  lila- 
ated  Dpon  a  oonsaponding  cape  upon  the  eutein 
^de  of  the  island,  and  is  now  called  Pigadin  or 

There  an  ruins  of  an  andent  town  npon  a  rock, 
Bikailrm,  off  the  western  ooast,  and  of  another 
town  npon  the  island  Saria,  which  is  ten  miles  in 
circuit,  and  is  lepsrated  by  a  narrow  stmit  from  the 
northern  eitrsmity  of  Carpatbus.  The  ruins  ui 
Saria,  which  an  called  /Wdlia,  may  posaiUj  be 
those  of  Nisjrus.     (Comp.  the  nainea  Z^ifo,  Ni- 

Ploleiny  ((,  c.)  mentions  two  promontorm,  one 
called  ThoanteiuTu  (dodKrijn)'),  pruhahly  the  sontb- 
■ra  eitnunitj  of  the  island,  the  modrm  Ah-alm, 
ami  the  other  Epbisltinm  ('EfudATiof).  which  Hoss 
conjeeturea  to  be  a  promontoiy  S.  of  Poseidium,  of 


Diptiou.     Tlis  ai 


lame  AjAia, 

impanying  map  c^  Carpathug  is 
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takm  finn  Bi^  who  ia  tlie  only  niodcCB  tnrclla 
tint  bis  gTTHi  an  aanmt  of  the  iUind.  (Ceoip. 
Heiiid.iiL45:K^TB.Per.  500;  Phn.  it.  IS.  a.  23, 
T.31.S.M:  Pc<Dp.'Mcl.n.7;SUpb.B.s.>.:Bcas, 
Ahm  m/ ilea  (;n«L /■«(&,  ToL  iii.  p.  Sa> 


1.  »ft.LaUM.  I         iAknHM), 

CARPETA.     [CARnoA.] 

CATtPELLA.     [Cabmaioa.] 

CARPENTORACTE  {Carptntrai\  s  town  rf 
Gslli.  Nsjboneniii,  mentioned  only  by  Flmy  (iiH^ 
who  calls  it  Csrpentorscte  HemiooTTmi:  theUemiQi 
nrm)d  therefijre  be  betweim  the  Csmres  end  Vol- 
gientea.  Corpeatrtu  is  in  the  departmoit  of  )'»- 
cfiws,  NE,  d  Avignon.  There  is  a  Roman  triumphal 
arch  at  CarptMnu.  situated  in  the  bigbeal  part  tt 
the  town.  Some  time  back  it  was  hmlt  np  io  Uw 
kitchens  ef  the  palace  of  Bichy,  but  it  is  said  thtt 
it  is  now  set  free.  It  is  Dot  known  when  or  (n  tiat 
occasion  this  srch  wu  erected.  Antiqintia  imA 
St  Carptntrat  are  mentioned  by  Cajlos  (rol  TiS. 
p.  352,  pi.  72). 

Ptolemj  (ii.  10)  mentioas  the  Hemim,  sod  s 
plsco  eslled  Forum  Neronls.  The  UemiOL  sre  ctiitf' 
wise  unknown.  It  seems  unlikely  that  tbw  o^ 
scure  people — who,  if  they  were  really  a  distinct 
people,  must  hare  had  a  very  small  tenitoty— 
ehonld  hare  had  two  towiu^  and  it  is  not  eutU 
explain  why  Plolemy  should  not  menlicm  CarpeoW- 
racte.  The  pmbable  omclnsion  seems  to  be  that 
Carpentoracto  and  Forum  Neronis  are  tbe  isoi" 
place.  D'AnriUo,  howerer,  snppMa  Konun  Neno^ 
to  be  Forealquia;  rolymg  on  a  small  resenitihinM  d 
name;  and  Walckcnser  (Ceoj.  &t  rol.  ii.  p-S") 
thinks  that  "  the  confeclure  which  lends  to  fil  Fdhidi 
Neronis  at  Jfonuu  is  preferable  to  that  which  £» 
it  at  Forcalqaier"  Carpenloraete  kept  ila  s*"* 
to  the  sixth  century  of  our  aera,  which  is  an  argu- 
ment iKsinst  it  being  iJenlical  with  Fomm  Vtnat. 
At  Vimuqiie,  a  village  abont  two  lo«gn»  KHh  <* 
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Carpentrcu,  tliere  are  some  remains  of  a  Soman 
temple.  This  place  also  is  probablj  within  the  limits 
of  the  l^Iemini.  There  is  also  cited  an  inscription, 
Col.  JuL  Meminorum,  which  may  belong  to  Car- 
peutras,  or  to  some  other  place  of  the  Memiiii. 

Strabo  (p.  185)  speaks  of  two  streams  which  flow 
round  vdAiv  Kaoudpcjy  Kcd  Oitdptay^  a  passage  which 
has  caused  the  critics  great  diflSculty.  Groskurd 
(TVaiw.  Strab,  vol.  i.  p.  319)  changes  irol  Obdpctf 
uito  Kafnc4vrapop  or  Kapfwtyrdpwyeu  It  is  obvions 
that  Kal  Oudpwy  is  onlj  Kaot^ptty  written  over 
again,  and  divided  into  two  words.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Strabo  would  thus  speak  of  a  city  without 
naming  it,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  in 
place  ^  Kot  Olfdpw  there  should  be  the  name  of 
the  city;  but  the  emendation  of  Groskurd  is  not 
accepted  by  the  writer  of  this  article.        [G.  L.] 

CAKPE'SII.     [Carpktani.] 

CARPESSUS.     [Oarteia.] 

CARPETA'NI,  CAKPE'SII  (Kafnrfi<noi,  Polyb. 
ill  14 ;  Liv.  aaiiL  26 ;  Steph.  B. ;  Kapxtrrcu'of ,  Polyb. 
X.  7;  Strab.  iu.  pp.  139,  141,  152,  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  57 ;  Liv.  xzL  5 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  people  of  His- 
ponia  Tarraconensis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  in  the  whole p6ninsn]a,inthevery centre 
of  which  they  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the  Upper 
Tagus,  and  the  mountains  on  its  S.  maigin,  to  the 
Ai^,  from  the  borders  of  Lusitania  on  the  W.  to 
the  Oretani  and  Celtiberi  on  the  S.  and  £.,  having 
on  the  N.  the  Yaccaci  and  Arevacae  and  some 
smaller  tribes.  Their  countiy,  called  Carpetania 
(Ka/>inrray{a),  extended  over  great  part  of  Old  and 
New  Castile^  and  a  portion  oS  Eitrenutdura.  (Appian. 
Ilisp,  64;  Polyb.,  Liv.,  Strab.,  &c.  U,  ce.)  Their  chief 
city  was  Tolbtum  {Toledo)^  and  Ptolemy  mentions 
17  others,  most  of  them  upon  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  along  the  Tagus,  which 
was  crossed  at  Titulcium,  above  Toletum,  by  another 
running  from  Asturica  Augusta  to  Laminium  near 
the  source  of  the  Anas.  There  was  also  a  road  from 
Tuletum  to  Laminium.  On  the  first  of  these  roads 
no  town  is  named  below  Toletum:  above  it  were 
Titulcia,  24  M.  P.,  the  Tituacia  (Trrotwucfa)  of 
Ptolemy  {Getaft  or  BayQnd)\  Gomplutum  (K^^ 
wAoirroi"),  30  M.  P.;  Arbiaca,  22  M.  P.,  the 
Caracca  (KcCpoicxa)  of  Ptolemy,  between  which  and 
Caesada,  24  M-  P.  the  road  passed  into  Celtiberia. 
(/^m.  AM,  pp.  436,  438.)  On  the  second  road,  24 
M.P.  NW.  of  Titulcia,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Segovia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  Mia- 
cum,  of  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  Carpetani  or  the  Arevacae  (/fin.  AM,  p.  435). 
Some  identify  this  place  with  the  modem  ca{Htal 
Madridf  which  others  take  for  the  Mantua  (Mdv- 
rova)  (^Ptolemy:  but  both  opinions  are  probably 
wrong:  Mantua  is  perhaps  Monde  jar.  Again,  to 
the  SE.  of  Titulcia,  <hi  the  road  to  Laminium,  was 
Vicus  Cuminarius,  18  M.  P.,  the  name  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  Pliny's  statement,  that  the  cumin  of 
Carpotania  was  the  best  in  the  world  (zix.  8.  s.  47): 
cumin  is  still  grown  at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza^ 
which  has  therefore  been  identified  with  Vicus  Cu- 
minarius, but  the  numbera  of  the  Itinerary  better 
»nit  Occoiaf  SE.  of  Aranjuez:  Alee  24  M.P.  (near 
Alcazar:  compw  Liv.  xL  48, 49);  40  M.  P.  from  Alee 
was  LAMuauH  (^Ilm.  Ant,  p.  445).  On  the  road 
from  Toletum  to  Laminium.  were  Consabrum,  44  M.P. 
{^Conwegrd),  a  municipium,  belonging  to  the  con- 
ventos  of  Carthago  Nova(/<«».  Ant.  p.  446 ;  Plin.  iii. 
3.  s.  4;  Googr.  Kav.  iv.  44;  Frontin.  Stratag,  iv.  5. 
§  22 ;  Inscr.  aj>.  Grater,  p.  402,  no.  .5,  p.  909,  no.  14) : 
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and  Mums  (prob.  Morotales)  28  M.  P.  from  Lami- 
nium, and  28  from  Consabrum  (^Ani.  Itin,  L  c). 
Among  the  other  cities  of  the  Carpetani  were  Aebura 
(probably  the  Ai€6pa  of  Ptolemy);  Hippo;  Alea 
CAA^a,  Steph.  B.;  prob.  Alia,  £.  of  TruanUo);  and 
other  places  of  less  importance.  The  name  of  Var- 
cilenses  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  at  VarcUes, 
where  BoDoan  ruins  are  found  (Morales,  AnUg.  pp.  1 7, 
26,  28).  Besides  the  dwellers  in  these  cities,  there 
was  a  people,  called  Characitani  (Xapcurirayof), 
whose  only  abodes  were  the  caverns  in  the  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagonius  {Tajtma),  and  whose 
conquest  by  Sertorius  by  the  stratagem,  not  of 
ttnohng,  but  of  dusting  them  out  of  their  caves  is 
related  with  admiration  by  Plutarch  (JSertor,  17) 
and  Mr.  Landor  {Faum  o/Sertoriw),  Their  caves 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  otAlcaU  and  Cuenca, 
and  their  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  town  of 
Caaracena,  W.  of  the  latter  place.  (Ukert,  voL  iL 
pt  i.  p.  429;  Laborde,  Itin,  vol.  iii.  p.  323.) 

At  the  time  of  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Spain, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the 
Carpetani  are  mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  people 
beyond  the  Iberus.  United  with  the  Olcades  and 
Vaccaei,  they  brought  100,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Hannibal,  who  had  some  trouble  in  defeating 
them  (Polyb.  iii.  14;  Liv.  xzi.  5),  and  found  them 
ready  to  seize  the  least  opportunity  for  revolt  (Liv. 
XXL  ll)i  a  disposition  which  they  again  showed 
during  the  war  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Scipos 
(Liv.  xziii.  26;  Polyb.  x.  7.  §  5),  and  also  towards 
the  Romans  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  of  which  their 
country  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  (Liv.  xxxix.  80, 
xL  30,  33).  Their  country,  which  is  described  as 
being  very  productive,  suffered  mudi  in  the  war 
with  Viriathus  (Appian.  Bi^,  64). 

The  names  of  this  people  suggest  an  interesting 
inquiry.  According  to  general  analogy,  tlie  Carpe^ 
tani  would  be  the  people  of  Carpe,  that  is,  they 
should  have  a  chief  city  Carpe.  Now  we  find  a  city 
of  that  name,  in  the  celebrated  place  on  the  Straits, 
variously  called  Calpe,  Carpeia,  Cartm,  &c.  [Cab- 
teia]  ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  other,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Carpesiiy  we  may 
fairly  trace  a  connection  with  Carptisui,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  Tartesnu,  the  still  more  ancient 
name  of  Calpe  or  Carteia.  The  obvions  inference 
would  be  that  the  Carpetani  had  been  displaced,  in  the 
course  of  time,  probably  by  the  grolring  power  of 
the  Phoenician  settlers,  fh)m  their  original  possessions 
in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  driven  back  over  the 
mountains  into  the  great  table-land  of  the  centre. 
But,  without  doubting  that  such  a  process  may  have 
taken  place,  it  deserves  consideratiofi  whether  the 
peojde  may  not  have  originally  possessed  the  central 
districts  iu  which  history  finds  them,  as  well  as  the 
southern  regions  in  which  the  names  above  referred 
to  mark  their  former  presence;  whether,  in  short,  the 
name  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  in  the 
various  forms  of  Tarshish,  Tartessus,  Carpessns, 
Carpe,  Calpe,  Carteia,  &c.,  was  not  applied  to  the 
peninsula  as  far  as  those  who  have  recorded  the  names 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  it.  Nay,  we  even  find 
a  people  Calpiani  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  penin- 
sula, near  the  Rhone  (Herodor.  ap.  Const  Porph.  de 
Adm,  Imp.  ii.  23;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  252).  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Carpetani 
were  a  peirt  of  the  old  Iberian  population  of  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  vague  statonent  of  Stephanus 
(«.  V.  *AAea)  that  they  were  a  Celtic  race.     [P.  S.] 

CARPI,  CABPU'NI   (Kopiruvo^  PtoL  iu.  5. 
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§  S4),  CABPIDE8  (Ki^nStf,  Ason.  iW.  PtmL 

£ux.  pw  8),  a  people  of  Sermetk  Enropeea,  with 
whom  the  Romeas  were  freqnentlj  at  war  (GapitoL 
MaaciM.  et  Balb.  16;  Yopiee.  Amrtl  80;  Entrop.  iz. 
S5;  Aurel  Vict  39,  43;  Heroduui.  tuL  18,  et  eeq.; 
Zoeim.  L  SO,  97>  Thej  are  placed  hi  diftrent  po- 
•itioiie  by  differani  writefs.  The  ananyiDoas  anthor 
of  the  Per^btt  plaoee  hie  Carpidee,  on  the  anthoritj 
of  Ephorne,  immediatelj  N.  of  the  Danube,  near  its 
month;  while  Ptolemy  pboee  hie  Garpiani  N.  of  the 
Caipatea  M^  near  the  Amadooa  Pains,  and  between 
the  Pencini  and  Bastemae.  The  latter  position 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  notices  of  the  Gupi  by 
the  historians  of  the  empire.  (Ukerk,  toI.  iii.  pt.  S. 
p.  436).  [P.  S.] 

CA'RPIA.    [Carteia.] 

CARPIA'NI.     [Cabpi]. 

CARPIS  (K^pfris,  PtoL  It.  8.  §  7)  or  CARPI 
(Plin.  ▼.  8.S.  4),  a  town  of  Zengitana,  on  the  Gnlf 
of  Carthage,  NE.  of  Mazola,  and  probia>ly  identical 
with  Aquak  Caudab.  [P.  S.] 

CARPIS  (Kapv(f),  a  river  which,  aooordmg  to 
Herodotos  (iv.  49),  flowed  from  the  npper  oonntiy  of 
the  Ombricans  northward  into  the  Ister,  whence  it 
has  been  snppoeed  that  this  liTsr  istfae  same  as  the 
DrsTus.  [L.  &] 

C A'RREA  POTE'NTIA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  men- 
taoned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  6.  s.  7),  who  enomentes  it 
among  the  "  nobilia  oppida"  which  adorned  that  pro> 
▼inoe  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines.  No  other 
tiaoe  is  fennd  of  it;  and  its  site  has  been  vazionsly 
flzed  at  CMieri  near  TW-mi,  and  at  Carrk  on  the 
Tanaro,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Bm»s  the  Utter  has  per- 
haps the  best  cbim.  [E.  H.  B.J 

CARRHA  FLUMEN.    [Carbbax.] 

CARRHAE  (Kd^h^  Dion  Cass.  zzxviL  5,  zL 
S5 ;  Strab.  zri.  p.  747  ;  Ptd.  ▼.  18.  §  IS;  Stoph. 
B.;  Amm.  Mare,  zxiii.  8;  Plm.  r.  84;  Flor.  iiL 
11;  Eotrop.  vi.  15;  Lncan.  L  104;  KJiptu,  bid. 
Char.;  Harav  or  Cbabrav,  0.  T.;  Kapaia  if 
4f  Bar4ifp  LXX.,  (reaes.  zL  81,  zxiy.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant,  I  16;  Zonar.  AmuL  p.  14),  a  town  in  the 
NW.  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  deriTed  its  name, 
according  to  Stephanns,  from  a  river  Carrha  in 
Syria,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  Temple 
of  Lonns  or  Lnna  {AnaUk^  Spartian.  Came.  7 ; 
Amm.  Mare.  zziiL  8;  Herodian.  iv.),  and  a  co> 
lony  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  still  mord*as  the  scens  of  Uie  celebiated  over- 
throw of  Cnssns  by  the  Parthian  general  Soiaena. 
(Stnb.,  Dion  Cass.,  Pint.,  JL  oo.)  Ammianns  states 
that  Julian  hen  secretly  invested  Prooopins  with 
the  porple,  in  case  that  fate  should  beDdl  him. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Carrhae  repre- 
sents the  plaM  which  in  Sacred  history  is  ciUled 
Haraa  or  Charran;  a  view  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spelling  of  the  namein  Josephns,  Zona- 
ns,&c(a.oe.)  It  is  also  stated  tha^  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  country,  diough  the  pbee  is  now  da- 
sorted.  (ITiebuhr,  voL  ii.  p.  410;  Pocodce,  toL  iL  p. 
335.)  Several  coins  exist,  in  whidi  Carrhae  is  spoken 
of  as  a  colony  and  a  metropolis.  They  belong  to  the 
times  of  Alexander  Sevens  and  the  Qordians.  One 
of  M.  Auiellus  is  curious,  as  it  bean  the  inscription 
Ka^imtf  ^tKap^tftautr,  There  appean  to  be  some 
doubt  about  the  correct  name  cf  the  neighbourhood 
on  which  the  town  of  Carrhae  was  situiited.  Stepha- 
nns (s.  V.  B&YX"'*)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrus,  between 
whidi  and  the  Euphrates  this  place  stood.  It  is 
most  likely  that  Carrba  was  the  true  name,  and  Cyrus 
the  mistake  of  some  transcriber  of  the  MSS.      [V.] 


CARRHODXTNUM  (Ka^^^8eeMr>  1.  Atom 
of  the  Lygiana  in  Oermania  Magna,  prbbaUy  lbs 
modeni2dnioiPtos,oBtfaei¥Kea,ini\)faisdL  (FtoL 
iLll.  §29.) 

2.  A  town  in  Pannoria,  also  called  Carduuaa 
(Itin.  Hier.  p.  569),  and  probablj  the  modem  Sm- 
droMCM,  (PtoL  iL  15.  §  5.) 

3.  A  town  in  European  Sormatia,  the  atoaixa  of 
which  is  unknown.   (PtoL  iiL  5.  §  30.)     [L.S.] 

C  ARRU'C  A,  a  dty  of  Hispama  Baet^a,  only  men. 
tioned  in  the  Belbim  Bitptmimte  (c.  27).  It  bf 
somewhere  to  the  N.  of  Munda.  [P.  &] 

CAliSEAE  (lUp0r«ai\  a  town  so  called,  as  it  ii 
supposed,  by  Polybius  (r.  77)l  But  peihaps  I^>- 
lybius  uses  the  Ethnic  name  («p^t  Ka^cias),  ss  on 
may  infer  from  the  words  which  foDew.  King  Atta- 
ins, with  some  Galatse,  made  an  incursion  against 
this  pkce  or  people,  end  he  reached  them  afker 
crossing  the  river  Lycus.  A  readinr  Kap^^ma  in- 
stead of  lUtpa4us  is  mentkmed  by  BekkBr(ed.PolTk). 
There  is  some  probsbility  in  Cramer'is  eonjectare, 
that  the  pbee  which  is  meant  is  the  Caresas  of 
Strabo  [CabmsubJ  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nsnative  of  Pdybius  that  is  inoonaistest  with  this 
supposition.    This  river  Lycus  is  unknown.   [G.  L.] 

CARSE'OLI  (Kapaiok^i,  Sinb. ;  Ki^^kX«, 
PtoL:  Etk,  Caneolanus),  a  dty  of  the  Aeqnmns  er 
Aeqniculi,  situated  on  the  YiaValeria,  between  Yarn 
and  Alba  Fucenais:  it  was  distant  22  miles  fram 
Tibnr  and  42  from  Rome.  (Strsh.  r.  p.  238;  Iti& 
Ant  p.  809.)  Livy  expresdy  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
city  df  th9  Aequiculi,  and  this  is  confinned  both  by 
Plmy  and  Ptolemy,  Imt  when  in  ]i.c.  801  it  was  pro- 
posea  to  establish  a  colony  there,  the  Mareians  oc- 
cupied its  territoiy  in  arms,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
their  defiaU  and  expulsion  that  the  Roman  ookny 
(to  the  number  of  4,000  men)  was  ad»aOy  nettled 
there.  (Lit.  x.  8,  13.)  Its  name  appears  in  b,  c 
209,  among  the  thirty  Cokmiae  Lattnae  enumerated 
by  livy :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  on  that 
occasion  declared  their  inability  to  fnmiah  aaj  far- 
ther contingents:  and  were  punished  in  consequence 
at  a  later  period  by  being  subjected  to  increased 
burdens.  (Lit.  xxviL  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  hence  ooeasian- 
ally  used  as  a  pUM»  of  confinement  for  state  priaoms. 
(Id.  xlv.  42.)  It  is  next  mentioned  by  Fkmis  CiiL  18) 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Italian  allies.  But  H  nnai 
have  quickly  leeuvwed  from  this  Uow:  it  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists  under  Augustas,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Aequienli;  its  continned  #>*m>^— w 
as  a  flourishing  town  can  be  traced  thronghoot  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  learn  fiem 
inscriptions  that  it  retuned  its  colonial  rank.  As 
late  as  the  7th  century  P.  Diaoonus  speaks  of  it » 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 
(Plin.  iJL  12.  s.  17 ;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  56 ;  Lifau  Cokn. 
p.  239;  Orell.  In$er:  994;  Mnrat  /nser.  pi  51&.  2; 
P.DiaciL20.)  The  period  of  its  decaj  or  dcBtrop- 
tion  is  unknown ;  but  the  modem  town  of  CarmK 
is  distant  above  3  miles  from  fbe  site  of  the  andenl 
one,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  n  pisce 
called  Cwita  nesr  the  (kttria  dei  CwtOSert^n.  HttJe 
to  the  left  of  the  modem  road  finm  Rome  to  CanoH^ 
but  on  the  Via  Valeria,  the  remains  of  whidi  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Great  part  of  the  walls  of 
Carsedli  are  stiU  visible^  as  wdl  as  portians  of 
towen,  an  aqueduct,  8bc.  Theee  rains  were  over- 
looked by  Cluverius,  who  eironeoosly  plaeed  Oaoeofi 


OASSDLAB. 
■t  ArteU,  bat  mn  punted  out  I17  Holiteidiu  (JVol. 
mCIw.  p.  164);  tbeyan  dncribiid  in  dctiil  by 
Fnunu  {Ant  iTAOa  Fuetmie,  p.  57,  &£.).  The 
nppa-  part  of  tlu  nlley  cf  llw  IWima,  in  which 
Cirwoli  wu  mtnmtBl,  ■  it  m  hi^  krel,  and  hmM 
ill  climita  is  eoU  aad  blMt,  M  that,  u  Ovid  telk  ni 
{FatL  IT.  683),  it  wooM  not  pndnce  <£jtB,  tbongh 
weU  nuted  f«  the  i;raiith  of  cian.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CABSULAE  (KilpffouAai),  k  dty  of  Umbria, 
Eiitii*t«d  en  tbe  Via  Flaminii  betmen  Umnia  uid 
Nunii.  (Stnh.  t.  p.  aS7.)  Twatus  tella  ni  th«t 
il  wu  10  mil»  &aa  the  Utls  city,  ud  wn  occa- 
pitd  by  tba  gmanls  of  ViopBtiii  when  adnDdug 
npon  Bonw  by  Iho  Flatnioiui  Wkj,  whils  the  Vitel- 
liuB  had  p»Md  Ihemwlves  at  Kania.  (Tio.  HiiL 
iii.fiO.)  Thiiii  thccnly  nctinofit  iahiatsy,bat 
w<  kftrn  fron  gtnbo  and  Pliny  that  it  wu  ■  pUn 
of  eonadBnliiii  under  tb«  Bmuin  Empre,  and  thin 
is  confirmad  by  tbe  raina  itill  viidble  at  a  apot  aboat 
half  way  betwim  &  Gemma  and  Aegta  Sparia, 
audJDit  about  lamilea  H.ofit^arm.  According  ta 
Haletenin  tlw  sits  wu  itill  called  in  hia  dnw  Cor- 
toB,  and  thB«  dialed  nmaini  of  an  ampluUMatre 
and  a  triiunptud  aich  in  htauiir  of  Iha  empanir 
Trajan.  (Stnb.Le.;  PliciiL  M.  s.  19;  PUn.  £>i. 
L  4;  Hulatea.  AToCm  Cbw.  p.  99.;  D'Anrille,  Anat. 
Gnyr.  <fe  t Italia,  p.  151.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CABTE'Ia  (f^MtfTifa:  Elk.  Oartaleneea),  a  veiy 
andent  dij  in  Ibe  &  of  Biapania  Bactica,  near  H. 
Caipe  (<7{6niftar>  Ita  nact  nta  has  bean  mnch 
diipnted ;  bat  then  can  be  no  doabt  Jhat  it  atoad 
npon  the  amall  bay  whidi  opew  out  of  tbe  etnitB 
immediately  ca  the  W.  of  tbe  rock  of  GOmiUir,  and 
which  ia  called  the  Bay  of  GUraUar  or  A  Igenraa. 
[I  ii  triM  that  Liry  dcnoibca  it  aa  oa  the  ihon  of 
the  Ocean,  when  it  flret  npuds  ontaida  of  tbe 
Mniti;  but  hia  worda  will,  ty  tbanuelrce,  quite  bear, 
and  indeed  the  context  ebowa  that  thay  reqtiii*,  tbe 
inlcrpnlatim  which  tbe  atatameoti  of  otber  writan 
compal  na  to  pot  Dpm  than,  that,  when  ha  ipeaka  of 
tbe  narrow  aMita  (a  ybiKdtaa  aa^aafit),  he  ntento 
tbe  men  panaga  bstween  thaoppgnlaiDckiofCalpe 
and  Atnbi,  and  aangDa  aO  W.  of  tbam  to  tbe  Ooak 
(LiT.  iiriii.  90,  ^i.  8.)  The  nuataken  mtar- 
{Kilatiiiii,  which  makta  IAyj  pJace  Cartela  really 
ootside  of  tbe  atraila  in  the  wider  eenaa,  only  de- 
nrvea  QOtice  ae  being  tbe  opinion  of  Cailarioe,  wIm 
identifica  Ury's  Caitda  with  the  Basirro  of  other 
writcn  {Gtogr.  AtiL  ToL  I.  p.  88).  Similarly,  but 
with  grater  aocuracy  of  eipmnm.  FIotub  deecribes 
the  place  n  inipto  otio  Ocean  (Flor.  iv.  a.  g  75, 
comparad  with  DioQ  Cua.  xliii.  31,  where  tba  name 
i*  oumiptad  into  Kpai-rla).  Strabo,  who  only  mn- 
ticDa  it  incideotally,  at  least  under  tba  oame  ef  Car- 
teia  (tint  aee  below),  saya  that  Huuda  is  distant  tram 
it  460  ttadia  (iii.  p.  141,  with  Caaanbon'i  emsnda- 
tion),  and  Ulrtiiu  (S.S.SS)  placa  it  170  U.P. 
trnn  Cordaba  (Cordinn).  Mela,  mhcee  testimony 
ie  tba  men  important  in  this  caee  from  hia  baring 
hteo  bom  in  the  nngbbonrbood,  cxpreesly  placea  it 
ODthebaytothaW.  ofCal|)e(ii.6>.  Pliny  meuUona 
it  in  ec^innetiaB  witb  M,  Calpe  and  the  straits  (ilLl. 
■.  3 ;  frttmt  tm  A  Uamtiea  wnri,  Corfeta,  Tartaiit 
a  Ormeit  dkta,  muu  CiJpi).  The  Anlonine  Itine- 
raiy  namea  Caipe  and  Carlala  togrtber,  aa  one  po- 
ntion,  Calpe  Cartda,  10  H.  P.  Srvm  Barbariina,  and 
S  from  Porto*  Albas  (A  Igetinu) ;  and  Mercian 
reckcna  50  stadia  (5  gng-  mika)  by  sea  fnn 
Calpe  to  Cartela,  which  Ih  docribn  aa  lying  c 
light  hand  to  a  paraoo  nailing  fiom  Calpe  "  inl 
itndt  and  tha  ODeaD,"  and  100  stadia  baa  Carteb 
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to  BubsniU,  tba  Barbarians  of  tba  lUiierary.  (Uar- 
cian.  HamcLi'erq)I.p.39,  HndHni.)    PtiJsmyalao 

mentims  it  between  BarbsmU  and  Calpe  (ii.  4.  S  S). 
These  Dtunbere,  and  the  eridesce  of  mina  and  cdna, 
fix  the  ute  of  Cartela,  with  tolerable  certainty,  at  tbe 
Tery  haul  of  the  bay,  en  the  hill  of  £/  Rondillo, 
abint  halfway  between  Algtnra*  and  Cifrrallar. 
(Conduit;  A  JXscdwh  laidtiig  to  ihoie  lie  titimtiim 
0/ til  ancient  Corteio,  in  tba /^ttiosoplioit  TVow- 
octiDiu,  ToLux.  pp.  903,  folL,  1719;  Carter, /fwt. 
Mjr/rom  Cii™ftor(oJfofc9a,Lfflid.  1777,  StoIi.) 
Ford  describee  the  poaitiai  aa  follows; — "  The  bay 
ia  abonC  5  milea  acmaa  by  sea,  and  ibont  10  nnind 
by  land.  Tbe  cout  road  is  Intenwcted  by  tba 
TiTcn  GnadaroHjae  and  folmonet!  on  cneaing  tba 
former  ia  tbe  eminence  £1  SocaiUllo,  now  a  &tm, 
and  com  growe  where  enoe  was  Carteta. ...  Tba 
nmaina  of  an  amjdutheatre  exist,  and  part  of  tha 
city  may  yet  be  tncad.     The  Unors  and  Spomaida 

bui)iiiiig£:Miiogiieand.i4{fei^.  The couis  found 
here  are  numerons  and  beantifaL  Mr.  Kjmt,  of  the 
partH]ffics  at  Gibraltar,  has  fnmed  qoite  a  CarteYsn 

moseum. Fran  El  BocaXlio  to  Gtbrnhar  is 

aboDt  4  miles."  (Fold,  EamOool  o/Spam,  pp.  19, 
20.)  Tbe  coins  bekng,  fn-  the  most  [ut,  to  tbe  ' 
times  of  the  early  Boman  empaiun.  Tbey  bear  tbe 
ejagraphe  cAB.  kab.  cast,  cabteia.  In  additim 
to  otber  ^p«,  we  find  00  some  of  tbem  tbe  clab,  aa 
a  eymbol  of  tlia  wceship  of  Herculea,  tbe  instramsDt 
with  which  be  eereied  the  neighboniing  locks  el 
Calpe  and  Abib  ban  one  another.  (Fkirei,  Jfait 
de  Etp.  ToL  L  p.  393,  rid.  ii.  p.  637,  nd.  iii.  p.  36t 
IGcnnet,  tdL  L  pp.  9,  10;  Se^iui,  Jfs^  Itp.  p.  41; 
Eckbel,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  16 ;  Baacbe,  Ltx.  Bm  A'hk. 


Alt  that  ia  knom  of  Cartela,  dnring  the  historieal 
period,  ia  told  in  a  ibw  words.     It  was  one  of  tlie 

citiea  (^  that  mixed  Iberian  and  Phoenicisn  race  who 
were  called  Babtdu  Poehi.  (Stnb.,  Uan.,  PtoL, 
IL  ec)  It  b  mentioned  m  the  Seoond  Punic  War  aa 
an  important  naval  station,  and  aa  tbe  acaie  of  a  eea- 
Sght,  b  which  Laeliui  defeated  Adberbal,  h.  c  106. 
(LiT.  iiiiiLSO,  31.)  In  the  year  of  tbe  city  583, 
B.C.  171,  it  was  assigned  by  tbe  senate  as  the  reev- 
dCDce  of  abore  4000  men,  tbe  o&pring  of  Boman 
BoldierB  and  Spanish  wotien,  who  bad  not  been  nnitad 
by  tbe  conRitiniM,  upon  their  nuntunisson  by  tha 
praetor,  L.  Cannleios;  inch  of  tbe  Cartelane  aa 
pleased  to  remun  were  cBroUed  m  tbe  omob«  of  tba 
colonista,  and  took  their  sbata  of  the  lands;  and  tba 
city  was  made  a  Lattaa  eolonia  liierlmoriim.  (LiT. 
xliii.  3.)  Clear  as  this  tcatimoiy  is,  it  is  cnrioos 
that  Cartela  is  DOTer  styled  a  cdony  on  its  ctuna; 
but  they  bear  frequent  reference  to  Iho  well-bnown 
chief  magistrates  of  a  odony,  tbe  fwdwrnri.  In 
the  dril  war  in  Spain,  Cartela  appars  to  haie  beeu 
tbe  chief  naval  station  of  Co.  Pompeins,  who  tsi^ 
lefqge  there  after  bis  defeat  at  Mnnda,  bnt  waa  COBW 
pll^  tolcaya  it  on  aMonnt  of  Ibe  disa^ction  ef  a 
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party  in  the  dty,  b.  c.  45.  (Stnb.  iH.  p.  141 ;  Hirt 
B.  n.  32—37  ;  AppUn,  B,  C.  ii.  106  j  Dioo  Casa. 
xliii.  40,  who  also  mentions  a  previous  naval  engao^o- 
ment  off  Kporrfo,  where  CarteTa  is  evidently  the 
place  meant,  c.  31 ;  oomp.  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  75.)  These 
events  are  alluded  to  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's  (ad  AU. 
zii.  44.  §  4),  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  refers  to 
the  reception  of  Sextns  Pompdns  at  Carteia,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  {ad  AU.  zv.  SO.  §  3). 
•  A  very  interesting  discussion  has  been  long  since 
raised  by  the  diflerent  names  under  which  this  city 
appears  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  slightly  varied  form  Ko^ 
0aia,  ( Appian,  B.  C.  IL  105 ;  Artemidor.  €^.  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.)  Strabo  mentions  a  city  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  in  a  position  exactly  corresponding  with  Car- 
teTa (ill.  p.  140).  Adjacent,  he  says,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Gaipe,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  (4  geog. 
miles  or  5  M .  P.),  is  the  important  and  ancient  city 
of  Calpe,  which  was  formerly  a  naval  station  of  the 
Iberians;  and  some,  too,  say  that  it  was  founded  by 
Herades,  among  whom  is  TimoBthenes,  who  states 
that  it  was  andenUy  named  Ueiacleia  ('Hp«ucAc(ay), 
and  that  the  great  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  its  docks 
(rccMTodcovf)  are  shown."  Here  the  distance  firom 
M.  Calpe  corresponds  exactly  to  that  given  by  Mar- 
dan  (see  above),  and  to  the  site  of  the  ruins  at  El 
RocadiUof  the"^  connection  of  the  city  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Heisdes  is  a  fact  already  established  in  the 
case  of  Cartel^  and  we  know  that  Cartela  was  a 
great  seaport.  In  fiust,  so  striking  are  the  points  of 
identity,  that  Casaubon  altered  the  reading  from 
KAXx^  to  Ka^n|(a;  and  this  emendatian  is  supported 
by  the  argument  that,  in  each  of  the  snbseijnent 
passages  in  which  Strabo  mentions  Cartela,  he  refers 
to  it  incidentally  as  he  would  to  a  place  he  had  al- 
ready mentioned  (pp.  141 ,  145, 151),  while  he  never 
again  speaks  of  Calpe  as  a  city.  That  the  emenda- 
tion should  not  be  too  hastily  admitted,  will  appear 
presently;  but  meanwhile  most  of  the  oonrnientaton 
have  overlooked  an  important  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Calpe  and  Cartela.  When  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  ancient  city  and  port,  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  writer,  would  he  omit  to  mention  its  identity 
with  CarteTa,  a  place  so  well  known,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  events  of  his  own  times?  The  most 
reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  that  Strabo  fell,  by 
the  necessary  £»te  of  compilers,  evok  the  most  care- 
ful, into  the  mistake  of  not  seemg  the  identity  of  an 
object  through  the  dtsgnise  of  Uie  different  names 
applied  to  it  by  different  authorities;  and  that  thus, 
Timosthenes  liaving  mentioned  the  place  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  its  usual  Greek  name,  l^rabo 
quotes  his  description,  without  perceiving  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  well-known  Itoman  colony  of 
CaiteTa.  Why  he  omits  to  mention  the  latter  here, 
remains  an  unsolved  difficulty.  Groskurd,  who,  with 
some  other  schobuB,  maintains  a  distinction  between 
the  cities  of  Calpe  and  CarteTa,  contends  that  Strabo 
also  mentions  the  former  in  the  following  passages : — 
iii.  pp.  51, 141, 142 ;  but  it  seems  far  more  natural  to 
understand  each  of  them  as  referring  to  the  mountain. 
An  inference  of  some  importance  seems  &irly  dedn- 
cible  fi-om  the  passage  (iii.  p.  140),  compared  with 
those  in  which  Strabo  mentions  CarteTa,  namely,  tliat 
Calpe  was  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  the 
city  among  the  Greeks^  when  Timosthenes  wrote, 
about  100  years  before  its  colonization  by  the  Romans, 
and  that  Cartela  was  the  form  commonly  used  by  the 
Romans.  The  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  we  have  seen, 
both  names  in  conjunction,  Cax^pe  CauteIam, 
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where  all  the  MSS.  but  one  have  Cdrpe,  and  ths 
great  majority  have  Cixrcuam  (one  has  Carttgamj 
a  form  also  found  in  Uie  Geogr.  Rav.).     Kicolaos  Di- 
mascenus  (p.  482,  Vales.,  p.  103,  Oxellj)  and  Tsetzes 
(CAtXviii.  217)  have  the  form  KoAwioL    Stepfaansc 
names  the  harbour  of  KoAvir,  and  adds  that  some  caJ 
the  people  Kapvi|iaM»/  (YLafftrntoMohs  &t  KoXvh- 
Po(n%  snd  the  city  Kofrr^ia  or  Kdpmtuu  (Steph.  B. 
$.  w.  KctAvw  and  Kofw^ici.)  Pausanias  calls  the  dtv 
Carpia  (vL   19.  §  8  :    Kopwfar   *I6*4p«Mr  vvUirji 
Thus,  then,  wa  have,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  writers 
the  various  fiums,  Calpej  Calpia,  Carpia,  Carpnx, 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  last  wiih 
Corteui,  by  the  easiest  and  simplest  laws  of  etymo- 
logical change,  2  »» r,  jp  sa  L    (In  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  6, 
the  Palatine  Codex  reads  K^prq  fbr  K^vif,  the  name 
of  the  mountain.)     Besides  Uiis,  a  medal  is  cited  by 
Spnnbeim  and  <Ahers,  bearing  the  insciiptiia  c  l 
CALPB  (Colonia  Julia  Calpe),  but  the  legend  is  con- 
fessedly very  indistinct,  and  the  foct  of  its  hms^  a 
medal  of  Philip  the  Younger  is  r^arded  bjr  Eckhei 
as  decisive  agunst  its  belonging  to  Calpe  in  Spain. 
(Spanheim,  dt  Utu  et  PraetL  JSTaaaMm.  noLiL  p.  600; 
£<^el,  voL  L  p.  16.) 

But  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  identifieatiaa 
of  the  city  with  the  renowned  Tabtesbu&  Strabo^ 
while  adopting  the  theory  which  placed  Tartesas 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  tells  us  that  some  iden- 
tified it  with  CarteTa  (iiL  p.  151 :  hnw  34  Tapn^^ 
(rhv  T^v  vw  Kapirfiiaif  wpotraeyop^^mnfi),  and  Pan- 
sanias  {L  e.)  makes  the  same  statement  respecting 
his  city  Carpia  (tial  ft  iA  Kjb^Uv  *lHp^  ^r6kt9 
KoXucBai  vofdCowrt  rit  itpxatir^pa  Tapnfffim), 
Stiabo  elsewhere  quotes  the  statement  of  Eratasthfr- 
nes,  that  the  country  adjacent  to  Calpe  was  called 
Tarteasis  (p.  148).  Mela  says :  **  Cartela^  ut  qnidaia 
putant,  aliquando  Tartessus  (ii.  6.  §  8,  where  soma 
of  the  MSS.  read  Cariheia  and  TarthOa  for  Cor- 
teia,  and  Tarihesnu  for  Tartettut).  Pliny:  "Car- 
tela, Tartesos  a  Graecis  dicU"  (iii.  1.  a.  3:  VRIL 
Carthaa,  Carteffia,  Cartuu^  CarAete*,  Carehe^ 
sot),  Pherecydes  (JFr,  33,  ed.  Didot)  and  ApoUo- 
dorus  (ii.  5.  §  10)  seem  clearly  to  place  Tartessos 
on  th$  Straits  and  close  to  the  Pillars  of  Uercnka 
(Calpe  and  Abila).  Lastly,  Appian  (/ber.  3)  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Tartessus  of  ancient  l^;eads 
was  that  ci^  on  the  sea.coast  which,  in  his  time,  was 
called  Carpessus  (Kafmiatr6Vf  an  etymdogtcal  mean 
between  Tartessus  and  CarpeTa  or  Gartdui).  He 
adds  tliat  the  temfde  of  Hercules,  at  the  Columns 
(rh  iv  cm^Aois),  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenidana;  that  the  w<a«hip  was 
still  conducted  in  tiie  Pho^dan  manner;  and  that 
the  people  regarded  their  Hereules  as  tlie  Tjrian 
deity,  not  the  Theban.  It  is  in  this  worship  of 
Hereules  (already  noticed  from  other  sources)  that 
Bochart  seeks  the  original  root  of  the  name  of  the 
city,  in  all  its  various  fonns,  that  original  root  being 
the  name  of  the  Phoenician  deity,  whom  the  Gteeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Hercules  Ifel-GAicTH. 
(Bochart,  Canaan,  i.  34,  p.  615.)  Be  this  etjmo* 
Iqgy  sound  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  one  and  the  same 
root  is  the  basis  of  all  the  forms  of  the  name,  which 
is  thereby  identified  with  the  name  by  which  the  & 
part  of  the  peninsula  was  originally  known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews  {Tarskuk),  and  Greeks;  and 
hence  that  this  dty  was  a  great  seaport  firom  tba 
earliest  period  of  history.  (Comp.  TABTESSua) 

The  extension  of  the  name  in  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  noticed  under  CABPSTAin;  and  we  might 
perhaps  find  another  indicatioD  of  it  in  the  Gar^ 
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mentioned  by  Liry  as  the  chief  dty  of  the  Olcades. 
(Ut.  2xi.  5.)  It  is  trae  that  Greek  writers  call  the 
place  Althaea  ;  but  if,  as  so  often  happens,  the  latter 
word  has  lost  a  guttnral  at  the  beginning,  the  forms 
are  etymological  equivalents, — CalthaeassCarthaea, 
one  form,  as  we  have  seen,  of  CarteTa.  (On  the  whole 
discussion,  see  Cellarins,  Geogr.  AnL  vol.  L  p.  90 ; 
Wesseling,  ad  Jim,  Ant,  p.  406;  Becker,  in  Ersch 
and  Gmber's  EncykhpSdie,  s,  v. :  the  last  writer 
suggests  that  Calpe  was  the  ancient  Iberian  name, 
Tartestut  (i.  e.  Tarthish)  the Phoenicjanj  and  Car- 
Ufa  the  Punic  ;  the  last  form  being  naturally 
adopted  by  the  Bomaus  from  the  Carthaginians, 
while  Calpe  remained  m  use  through  having  been 
the  form  employed  by  the  Greek  writers.)      [P.  S.] 

CAKTENNA  (Koprwoi  ^  KdlpriVfo,  Ptoh  iv.  2. 
§  4 ;  Cartinna,  Mela,  i.  6.  §  1 :  Tenee),  a  considerable 
city  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  or,  aocordiiig  to  the 
later  division,  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis;  under 
Augustus,  a  colony  and  the  station  of  the  second 
legion,  (Plin.  V.  2.  s.  1 :  VR.  Carceana,)  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerazy  (p.  14^  places  it  18  M.  P.,  by  sea,  east 
of  Araenaria  (Aneu),  and  70  M.  P.  west  of  Caesarea 
(^Zerthell).  These  numbers  led  Shaw  to  identify  it 
with  Mottaghanem ;  but  an  inscription  found  by  the 
French  places  it  without  doubt  at  Tenez^  much 
furtlier  to  the  E.,  and  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  implicitly  to  the  wtmberM  of 
the  ancient  geographers.  In  fkct,  the  distances  of 
the  Itinerary  and  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy  would 
have  made  the  positions  un  this  coast  one  mass  of 
confusion,  but  for  the  remarkable  clue  furnished  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
names;  the  results  deduced  from  which  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  made 
since  the  French  occupation.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  position  of  Caesarea  lol  |^Iol], 
which  Shaw  identified  with  ZenheU  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name  only;  the  whole  **  weight  of  evidence  " 
bemg  against  the  site ;  and  inscriptions  have  proved  that 
he  was  right  and  all  the  ancient  authorities  wrong. 
Just  so  is  it  with  Tenat  and  Cartenna;  but  in  tlidis 
case  Shaw  also  is  wrong.  (Pellissier,  in  the  j^o^plora- 
tion  ScUmUJique  de  VA  IgMe^  vol  vi.  p.  330.)  Pto- 
lemy (/.  c.)  mentions  a  river  Cartennus  a  Uttle  W. 
of  Cartenna.  He  makes  the  longest  day  at  Car. 
tenna  14^  honis,  and  its  distance  above  SJ^  hours  W. 
of  Alexandreia.    (Ptol.  viu.  13.  §  7.)       [P.  S.] 

CABTHAEA.     [Ceos.] 

CABTHA'GO  (%  Ka(fxyfiAw\  in  Africa,  the 
renowned  rival  of  Rome. 

I.  Names.  — As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  names  of  the  city  are  but  forms  of 
its  native  name,  we  must  look  to  the  Phoenician,  or 
cognate  languages,  for  the  original  form;  and  this  is 
at  once  found  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Kereih  or  Carth 
(^1p^  is  the  poetical  word  which  signifies  a  cUy^ 

and  which  enters  into  the  names  of  other  citi^  dl 
Phoenician  (or  Carthaginian)  and  Syrian  origin, 
such  as  Ctrla,  in  Nunudia,  and  Tigranocerta  in 
Armenia.  On  the  coins  of  Panormus  in  Scily,  which 
was  subject  to  Carthage,  we  find  on  the  reverse  the 
legend,  in  Phoenician,  Keretk-hadeshotkj  i.  e.  New 
Cittff  which  is  in  all  probability  the  name  of  Carthage. 
Some  read  it  as  CaHh-hadtha^  which  is  merely  a  dia- 
lectic variety.  This  etymology  is  confirmed  by  a  tra- 
dition preserved  by  Solinus,  who  says  (c.  40):  — 
"  Istam  urbem  Carthadam  Elissa  dixit,  quod  Phoeni- 
cum  ore  ezprimit  Cwitaiem  NovamT  The  reason  of 
the  name  can  be  conjectured  with  a  near  approach 
to  certainty,  for  the  name  of  the  more  ancient 
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Phoenician  city  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Utica,  signifies,  in  Phoenician,  the  Old  Cily^  in 
contradistinction  to  which  Carthage  was  called  New; 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  permanence  of  an 
appellation  the  most  temporary  in  its  first  mean- 
ing. In  later  times,  this  A^et^  City  was  called 
Ccarthago  VettUy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cele- 
brated Carthago  Nova  in  Spain.  (Bochart,  PJicdeg^ 
p.  468  ;  Gesen.  Geetih.  d,  Hebr,  SprachCf  pp.  228, 
229,  and  ffebrew  Lexicon^  m.v,  T\y>;  Bayer,  a<^ 

SaUtut,  p.  347  ;  Mionnet,  Deecript  dee  MidUullee^ 
pi.  20.)  Another  explanation  is  given  by  Niebuhr, 
namely,  that  the  New  CUg  (Carthada)  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  Byrsa  (Bozrah),  the 
original  city,  **  just  as  Neapolis  arose  by  the  side 
of  Parthenope."  {Lectiwree^  vol.  i.  p.  104,  1st  ed.) 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  transferring  the  name  to 
their  own  langua^,  the  Greeks  changed  one,  and 
the  Romans  the  other,  of  the  dental  consonants  in 
the  word  into  a  guttnral.  The  ancient  Roman 
form,  as  seen  on  the  Columna  Roetraia^  is  Car- 

TAOO. 

The  ethnic  and  adjective  forms  are  partly  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  dtj  itself,  and  partly  from 
that  of  the  mother  country.  In  Greek  we  have 
Kopx^SiJi'iof  (^Eth,  and  Adj,^  but  the  commoner 
Adj.  is  KapxnlioviaK6s^  or  lliapxifiovuc6s),  and  in 
Latin  Cartkaginientie  (^Etk.  and  Adj.);  but  the 
more  usual  eUinic  is  PoenWf  with  the  adjective 
form  Punicut  (equivalent  to,  and  sometimes  actually 
written,  Poenwus:  the  poets  used  Poemu  for  the 
adjective);  while  in  Greek  also,  the  Carthaginians, 
as  well  as  the  original  Phoenicians,  are  called 
*oiyucts  (Herod,  v.  46 ;  Enrip.  Troad.  222 ;  Bockh, 
ExpL  Find.  Pgtk  i.  72.  s.  138). 

The  territory  of  Carthage  is  called  Carchedonia 
(Kapxrfioyiot  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  vi.  p.  267,  xvii. 
pp.  831,  832),  a  term  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
city.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  272, 287). 

II.  Authorities.  —  This  great  dty  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  of  a  mighty  power  which,  having  long  ruled 
over  subject  peoples,  taught  them  the  arts  d[  com- 
merce and  civilization,  and  created  for  itself  an 
imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  than  that 
name  behind  it,  and  even  Uiat  in  the  keeping  of 
the  very  enemies  to  whom  she  at  last  succumbed 
Vast  as  is  the  space  which  her  fame  fills  in  ancient 
history,  the  details  of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  con- 
stitution, commerce,  arts,  and  reUgion,  are  all  but 
tmknown. 

Of  her  native  literature,  we  have  barely  the 
scantiest  fragments  left  The  treasures  of  her 
libraries  were  disdained  by  the  bhnd  hatred  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  who  made  them  a  present  to 
the  princes  of  Numidia,  reserving  only  the  32  books 
of  Mago  on  Agriculture  for  translation,  as  all  that 
could  be  useful  to  the  republic  (Plin.  xviii.  4.  s.  5 : 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  value  of  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Sallust  respecting  the  early 
population  of  N.  Africa,  that  he  derived  them  from 
these  Punic  records,  though  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters;  Jug.  17.)  Of  the  records  respecting 
her,  preserved  at  Tyre,  we  have  only  a  single  notice 
in  Josephus.     (See  bebw.  No.  III.) 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  relate  only  that  part 
of  her  stoiy  with  which  they  themselves  were  closely 
connected;  a  part  only  of  her  external  fortunes, 
which  does  not  commence  till  she  has  passed  the 
acme  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  reUtion  of  which 
is  distorted  bj  pditical  animositj.     At  the  vei7 
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oatsei,  we  meet  with  a  striking  de6ciene]r  in  the 
chain  even  of  Greek  and  Roman  testimony.  The 
great  historian,  whose  design  so  fortunately  for  ns 
embraced  an  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  the 
great  nations  of  his  day,  for  some  reason  or  other 
omitted  Carthage  from  his  plan;  bnt  yet  his  few 
incidental  references  to  her  are  of  great  ralne. 
Aristotle's  brief  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
stitution (PolU.  ii.  11),  precious  and  trustworthy 
as  it  is,  oi^y  makes  the  want  of  fuller  information 
the  more  apparent,  and  compels  us  the  more  to 
r^^t  the  loss  of  bis  treatl&e  on  Governments,  in 
which  that  of  Carthage  was  discussed  at  length. 
Among  the  historians  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  the  Bomans,  Polybius 
stands  first,  in  authority  and  accuracy,  as  well  as 
in  time.  Commanding  all  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  the  Bomans  possessed  up  to  his  time,  he 
used  them  in  a  spirit  above  the  nanow  and  selfish 
patriotism  of  the  Bomans.  He  gives  abundant  proofii 
of  careful  research  into  the  internal  state  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  has  preserved  some  genuine  Punic 
documents.  The  chief  value  of  Diodorus,  in  this 
inquiry,  ooosists  in  his  narrative  of  the  wars  with 
Syracuse.  Livy  relates  the  wars  with  Borne  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  partizanship,  and  with  utter  indiffsr- 
ence  to  the  internal  state,  or  even  the  distinctive 
character  of  one  of  the  peoples  who  contended  to 
the  death  in  that  "helium  mazime  omnium  m»< 
morabile  quae  unquam  gesta  sint.**  (Liv.  xzi.  1.) 
With  less  Hterary  power,  Appian  is  a  more  fiuthful 
annalist;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  mere  compiler 
sorely  damages  his  work.  In  spite  of  gUring  fiiults, 
Justin  deserves  mention  as  the  only  writer  who  has 
attempted  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  early  histoiy 
of  Carthage;  which  he  abridged  from  Trogus  Poro- 
peius,  whose  account  seems  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  Theopompns.  (Heeren,  de  Foatibus  ei 
Auctoritate  Jvttmij  in  the  Comment.  Soc,  ScienL 
GoUmg.  voL  zv.  pp.  225,  foil.) 

Among  modern  authorities,  the  following  are  the 
most  important: — on  the  History ^  ConstiivtUmf 
and  Commerce  of  the  city,  B<>ttiger,  Geechichte  der 
CarthageTy  Berlin,  1827 ;  Campomanes,  Antiguedad 
MarUima  de  la  Republica  de  Cartago;  Kluge, 
AriatoteUe  de  PolUia  Carthagmie$mwnf  Movers, 
Geechichte  der  Phoenideri  Becker,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Encgklopadie;  Barth,  Ueber  die  fried- 
lichen  Verhdltaisse  ewiechen  den  Karthagem  tmd 
Bellenen,  in  the  Jiiemieches  Muteum,  3rd  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  65,  for  1850;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  the 
History  ofRome^  vol.  ii.  lect.  ii.  1st  edition ;  Ar- 
nold, History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  c.  39 ;  Grote,  History 
of  Greece^  vd.  z.  pp.  539,  foil. ;  and  the  chief 
writers  on  general  histtny :  on  its  Mythology ^  Miin- 
ter.  Religion  der  Karthagerj  Kopenh.  1821 ;  and 
Gesenius,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyklopddie;  on 
the  Geography  and  Topography^  besides  the  ge- 
neral worlu  of  Mannert,  Goorgii,  Forbiger,  uid 
otliers,  Shaw,  Travels  in  Bairhary,  ^.,  vol.  L  pp. 
150,  foil.,  p.  80,  2nd  ed. ;  Estrup,  Lineae  Topo- 
graphicae  Carthaginis  Tyriae,  Havn.  1821;  FsJbe, 
Hecherches  sur  VJEn^plaeement  de  Carthage^  Paris, 
1835 ;  Durean  de  la  Malle,  Rseherches  sur  la  Topo- 
grap^ie  de  Carthage^  Paris,  1835;  Chateaubriand, 
ItinJrairef  vol.  Ui.  p.  186;  Temple,  Excursions  m 
the  Medtierranean^  ^.,  Lond.  1835;  Barth,  Wan- 
derungen  durch  die  Kustenldnder  des  Mittebneeres, 
vol. i.  pp.80,  foil.,  Berlin,  1849;  Bitter,  Erdhimde, 
vol.  L  pp.916,  foil.;  Ausland,  1836,  Nob.  122, 124, 
188,  1837,  Nos.  110, 140 :  and  on  the  whole  sub- 
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ject,  the  admirable  dissertation  of  Heeren,  /dfeea, 
vol.  ii.  pt  1,  or,  in  the  English  translation,  Bi»- 
torietd  Researches  into  the  Politics^  Intereoune, 
and  Trade  of  the  Ancient  Nations  ofAfrica^  vol.  L 
pp.  21 — ^285,  and  Appendix. 

III.  FouvDATioK. — No  account  of  Carthage 
would  be  complete  which  should  pass  by  io  rilence 
the  legend  related  by  the  old  chroniclen,  and  adorned 
by  the  muse  of  Vizgil;  how  Dido,  or  Elissa,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Tyre,  escaped  horn  the  power 
of  her  brother  Pygmalion,  with  the  treasures  for  the 
sake  of  which  hb  had  murdered  her  husband,  and 
with  a  band  of  noble  Tyrians'who  shared  her  flight ; 
how,  having  touched  at  Cyprus,  and  carried  off 
thence  eighty  maidois  to  be  the  wives  of  her  fol- 
lowers in  their  ftiture  home,  she  arrived  at  a  spot 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
site  of  a  mighty  dty ;  how  she  entered  into  a  treatj 
with  the  natives,  and  purchased  from  them,  for  an  an- 
nnal  tribute,  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with  a 
bull's  hide,  but  craftily  cut  the  hide  into  the  thinnert 
strips  possible,  and  so  enckeed  a  space  of  22  stadia, 
and  on  this  ground  built  her  dty,  which  afterwards, 
as  the  place  grew,  became  the  citadd,  and  retained 
in  its  name  Btbsa  (B^pov,  a  bulVs  hide),  the  me- 
mory of  a  baigain  which,  however  mythical,  has 
many  a  counterpart  for  decdtfulness  in  later  times ; 
how,  in  the  hiying  of  the  foundations  of  the  city,  its 
future  power  was  presaged  through  the  disoovery, 
first  of  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
a  horse,  a  still  better  omen ;  how  the  dty  grew  by 
the  inflnz  of  colonists  from  the  surrounding  ooontiy, 
and  by  the  firiendship  of  the  older  Phoenician  settle- 
ments, especially  Utioa;  how  its  growing  prosperity 
ezcited  the  envy  of  Hiarhas,  king  of  the  suironnding 
Libyans,  who  offered  Dido  the  choice  of  war  or  mar- 
riage ;  how,  debarred  from  the  latter  alternative  hj 
her  vow  of  fidelity  to  her  late  husband,  but  urged 
to  embrace  it  by  the  impcnrtiinities  of  her  people,  she 
stabbed  herself  to  death  before  thdr  eyes  on  a  fonersl 
pyre  which  she  had  erected  io  her  husband's  honour; 
and  how  the  Carthaginians  enrolled  her  among  their 
ddties  (Justin,  zviii.  4,  foil. ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.—vr-i 
with  the  commentaries  oif  Servins ;  AppSan.  Pm.  1; 
Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  I  ii. ;  Piocop.  B.  F.  iL  lO;  Eoseb. 
Chron.  IL  inf  dL;  et  alii ;  the  introduction  of 
Aeneas  into  the  story  is  Vligirs  poetic  version,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  the  original  legend  as  related 
by  the  historians).  Based  as  this  le^nd  pUinly  is, 
in  part  at  least,  oo  dd  traditions,  it  ooutains  some 
points  worthy  of  notice.  It  testiiSes  to  the  Tyrian 
origin  of  the  city,  and  to  its  inforiority  in  pobt  of 
time  to  Utica  eai  other  Phoenidan  dties  on  the 
coast:  it  indicates  that  the  impulse  which  originated 
the  colony  was  not  merely  oonunercial  aetirity,  bot 
dvil  dissendon  :  it  describes  the  relations  of  the 
new  colony  to  the  natives  and  older  odonists  in  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  later  histoiy,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  compantiTeijr 
dvilized  race  of  Libyans  (comp.  Sallust  Jug'  Sl)t 
finom  whom  the  land  for  the  dtj  was  acqdred  not 
by  conquest  but  by  a  peaceful  bargain,  the  tribote 
for  which  continued  to  be  paid  in  the  time  of  recorded 
histoiy ;  and  as  to  the  firiendship  and  sniqwrt  of  the 
dder  colonies.  The  part  of  tha  tale  about  the  ox- 
hide is  a  mere  etymdogical  l^end  arising  foxn  ^ 
hellenixed  form  of  the  native  Phoenician  nam^ 
BozRA,  a  fortress.  [Comp.  Bosnu,  p.  425,  b.J 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  another  etymo- 
logical legend,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  flf  ths 
dty  to  Tyrian  odonista  led  by  Eanms,  Asonis,  or 
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Zoras,  and  Carebsdon  (PhifiBt  ap,  SgmodL  p.  17S, 
A.  324,  Fr.  50,  ed.  Didot ;  Appian.  Plwi.  1 ;  Enseb. 
Ckrcn.  «.  &  978).  Dido*s  name,  and  that  of  the 
dtj  too,  are  ako  given  in  the  form  of  Garthagena,  and 
IHdo  ia  rapraeenfted  as  the  daoghter  of  Cardiedon 
(iUvP0ttrira;  SynoelL  p.  188,  §.345).  The  name 
of  the  chj  ia  alw  said  to  have  been  at  the  fiist  Origo 
(SyiioelLp.l81,a.340). 

All  writen  are  agxeed  that  Carthage  was  a 
eokny  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  ma  one  of  the  latest 
phoodeian  settlemeBts  on  the  African  ooaat  of  the 
Mediterranean  (287  yeare  later  than  Utica,  aoooid- 
ing  to  Aristotle),  bat  farther  than  this  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  its  origin.  Begard  being  had 
to  the  taraditions  of  its  peaoefnl  settlement,  and  to 
the  earlier  establishmant  of  great  oommercial  cities 
hf  the  Phoenicians  on  the  same  coast,  and  also  to  the 
fiict,  which  maj  be  regarded  as  pnttj  well  established 
(see  bdow),  that  the  city  was  Ibanded  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  oommerciial  prosperi^  of  Tjre,  there 
woold  seem  to  be  mach  pn^ability  in  the  conjectore 
(Becker,  in  Ersch  and  Graber*s  Eneyikipddie\  that 
the  city  originated  in  a  mere  emporiam  (or,  in 
naodem  language,  tkfactoiyj  like  that  in  which  the 
Angh>-Indian  empire  had  its  first  beginning),  esta- 
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blished  jointly  by  the  merchants  of  the  mother  oitjr 
and  of  Utica,  on  aoconnt  of  the  conrenience  of  its 
position;  and  that  it  rose  into  importance  by  the 
natoral  process  of  immigratioo,  from  Utica  espe- 
cially. 

Sach  a  gradaal  origin  wonld  in  part  aooonnt  for 
the  great  variety  of  dales  to;whieh  its  foundation  is 
ascribed;  thoagh  another  cause  of  this  Tariety  is, 
doabtlesSfto  be  sought  in  the  assigned  date  from  which 
the  Qreek  and  Roman  authors  have  made  their  com- 
putations, sometimes  (ran  the  fall  of  Troy,  sometimes 
from  the  foundation  of  Borne,  and  sometimes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  Besides  these,  and 
the  era  used  by  Eusebios,  namely,  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  there  is  an  important  oomputation,  firom 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  which  Jo- 
sephus  gives  from  old  Phoenician  documents  pre- 
served in  hu  time  at  Tyn,  as  well  as  from  Menander 
of  Epbesns. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  various  statements  in  one 
view,  they  are  here  presented  in  a  tabular  form, 
showing  the  dates  as  actually  given  by  the  several 
authorities,  and  also  the  anresponding  yeaxs  b.  c. 
To  facilitate  the  comparison,  the  dates  of  the  eras 
themselves  are  also  stated. 


B.C. 

Ann.  Abr. 

Troy. 

Rome. 

Authorities. 

[2015 

BiBTH  OF  Abraham.  Enseb.  Common  date  b.  o.  2151.] 

1234 

50 

Appian.  Am.  1 

Philistus  places  it  about  the  same  time,  but  his  exact  date 
is  not  quite  clear.     9|jmoeU.  p.  172.  s.  324. 

11184 
[1181 

0 

Takino  of  Trot.    Common  date.] 

835 

0 

Ditto.     Euseb.  Ckrim.  Arm,  $,  a.] 

1088 

978 

143 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm,  t.  a.     38th  year  of  Darid's  reign. 

1028 

133 

SynoelL  p.  181.  s.  340. 

1011 

1005 

Euseb.  Ckron,  Arm,  s.  a.    25th  year  of  Solomoa. 

878 

Common  date.     Solin.  80. 

862 

143  years  and  8  months  after  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  Joseph,  c  Ap.  i.  17,  18;  Euseb.  Cknm,  Arm, 
pt  i.  pp.  173,  179,  181,  ed.  Aucher,  pp.  79,  82,  83,  ed. 
Mai;  Syncell.  p.  183.  s.  345. 

859 

1164 

Euseb.  Ckron.  Arm,  ».  a. 

845 

92 

In  the  700th  year  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans. 
liv.  EpU.  U. 

825 

72 

Trogus  Pompetus,  ap.  Justin,  xviii.  7;  Oros.  iv.  6. 

818 

65 

Veil.  Pater.  L  6. 

814 

Timaeus,  op.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  74,  F.  21,  ed.  Didot :  Rome 
and  Carthage,  founded  about  the  same  time,  in  the  38th 
year  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

793 

40 

Serv.  ad  Virg,  Am.  iv.  459. 

[753 
I     0 

1268 

431 

0 

FoUKDAnOK  OF  BOMK.] 

2015 

1184 

753 

Cbbibtiah  Era.] 

IV.  SrruATToar. — A  general  descriptioD  of  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  on  which  Carthage  stood 
has  been  given  under  Africa.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  great  gulf  (anciently  called  Sinos  Carthaginiensis, 
and  now  G.  of  T^nms),  formed  by  the  Apollinis  Pr. 
(C.  Forma}  on  the  W.  and  MerenrB  Pr.  (C.  Bon) 
on  the  K,  there  is  a  line  of  elevated  ground  between 
the  salt  marsh  called  iS<B(eAo-«s-5«£ira,  on  the  N., 
and  the  Lagoon  which  forms  the  harbour  of  T\mu 
sn  the  Sw,  terminating  eastward  in  the  two  head- 
lands of  Ra$  Okamarl  and  Rat  Sidi  Bou  Said  (or 
C.  CarAoffe,  or  Cartkagena)^  of  which  the  former 
lies  a  little  NW.  of  the  latter.  Bat  Gkamart  is 
above  300  feet  high,  C.  Cartkaffe  above  400  feet. 


The  hitter  Ues  m  SeP  52'  22^  N.  kt,  and  lO^'  21' 
49''  £.  long.,  and  forms  the  culminating  point  of 
the  ridge  of  elevated  land  just  referred  to,  which 
sinks  on  the  W.  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plains. 
This  ridge  was  in  axkcient  times  an  isthmus,  uniting 
the  peninsula  on  which  Carthage  stood  to  the  main- 
land. Its  breadth  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  did  not  exceed  25  stadia  (2)  geog.  miles, 
Polyb.  I  73 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832),  which  still  cor- 
responds  to  the  distance  in  some  |daoes  between  the 
salt-marsh  on  the  N.  and  the  port  of  Tunit  on  the  S. 
The  width,  however,  must  have  been  much  less  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage;  for  the  same 
causes  must  have  been  continually  acting  to  oilarge 
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tba  isliimiu  u  than  which  ullimitelj  BSwted  il 


n  the  N.  Bide 


itii  tl 


mely, 


depnrili  of  (he  river  Mijerdah  [Ba- 

of  the  NW.  nindj,  to  whirh  the  cout  of  the  ffolf  u 
upoeed  wilhouts  ihelter.  Thraagh  theie  inflaences, 
the  MS  Htiich  wuhdd  the  peoinsuift  od  tba  N.  hu 
been  coRveried  parti;  ioto  ths  ult-tnunh  alremdj 
mentioDed,  and  pHrlJj  ihtfl  fiitn  land,  upon  which 
the  Tillage  of  El-Meria  (i.  e.  IhtPtrrt),  kdomed  with 

to  the  cbaof^  that  baa  taken  piaoe ;  and  bj  the  saJne 
caoKi,  the  port  or  baj  of  TWu.  one*  a  deep  aod  open 
harbour,  has  bean  amverted  into  a  mere  lagom,  with 
Mil;  ScrTn.  of  water,  and  a  narrow  entnuics  callod 
Fum-d-Balk  or  SaUc-tl-Wad,  t.  e.  TItrcat  of  lAd 
River,  or  GaUUa,  La.  the  GtiUti.  (Shaw,  p.  150, 
p.  80,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Waiuienmgtn,  #c,  pp.  73, 
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80—4!,  1S3.)  Dr.  Henrr  Birth,  the  latest  and 
beat  describer  of  the  nte,  i>  inclined  to  belieir  lint 
the  whole  isthmua  ig  of  l*te  fbcmation,  nnd  that  tlta 
peniiBuls  once  presented  tin  appeanm  of  two 
inlands,  formed  bj  tba  heights  of  lia$  Ghamarl  ml 
C.  Carthage ;  ■  conjectnn  wbich  lenniiie  lo  bl 
t«t«d.  u  ita  knthn  obaervfB,  bj  ga^opul  i"^ 
tigationa.  On  one  aida.  however,  nanwlT,  at  the 
SE.  exlremitj  of  the  peoinenU,  between  C.  Carliajl 
and  tba  niiutb  of  the  harbour  af  Funu,  the  cumaii 
of  the  gulf  hare  not  onl;  kept  the  coa^t  clor  of 
deposit,  but  haie  caused  an  eocroaebmciit  of  the  na 
upon  the  land,  so  that  mini  are  here  fund  undtr 
water  lo  the  eittaut  of  nesrlj  3  furlootn  in  knph, 
and  a  furlong  or  mors  in  breadth  (Shaw.  L  e.). 
Sbiw  aatinwiea  tba  whole  circiut  tl  the  penuuuh  >l 

On  thii  cammandiiig  spot,  juat  when  the  Afrina 
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coast  juts  out  into  tha  yerj  centre  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  approoclies  nearest  to  the  oppodte  coast 
of  iHcilr;  between  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  of 
Utica  and  Tuwis  (Polyb.  i.  73),  and  in  sight 
of  both ;  stood  the  snocessiye  Pnnic,  Bonum,  Van> 
dal,  and  Bjrzantane  cities,  which  have  borne  the 
x«nowned  name  of  Cakthaos  ;  bat  not  all  of  them 
-writhin  the  same  limits.  The  details  of  the  topo- 
graphy are  much  disputed ;  and  their  discusricm 
will  be  best  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
reladoD  to  the  surrounding  sites  will  be  seen  Iran 
the  subjoined  map,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
whole  region  known  under  the  Bomans  as  Zeu- 

OITAHA. 

y.  HisroKT  AXD  AnnQurrnES.  —  The  histoiy 
of  Carthage  is  so  interwoven  with  the  general  coarse 
of  ancient  history,  especially  in  the  parts  relating 
to  its  wars  with  the  Greeks  (^  Sicily  and  with  the 
BoDians,  that  it  would  be  alike  impracticable  and 
superfinoos  to  narrate  it  here  with  any  approach  to 
fulness.    We  can  only  attempt  a  brief  sketch,  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  reader  from  the  well-known  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Bome.     The  great  work  of 
composing  a  spcdal  htstory  of  Carthage,  worthy  of 
the  present  state  of  ancient  scholarship,  remains  to 
be  performed  by  some  one  who  may  superadd  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  histoiy  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Semitic  races,  and  a  vast  power  of 
critical  research.     The  Eutortf  of  Carthage  is  usu- 
ally  divided  into  three  periods: — \htfirtt  extending 
froim  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  banning  ^ 
the  wan  with  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  480,  and  ending 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  hj  the  Greeks 
under  Gelcn  at  Himera  (but  see  just  below);  the 
9econd  from  this  epoch  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
wars  with  Rome,  b.  c.  480 — 265 ;  the  third  is  occu- 
pied with  the  Roman,  or  (as  they  are  usually  called, 
firom  the  Roman  point  iS  view)  the  Pm»ic  Wartj 
and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  b.  c. 
146.     It  seems  a  tu  better  armngement  to  extend 
the  first  period  down  to  b.  o.  410,  when  the  Cartha^ 
ginians  resumed  thoee  enterprises  in  Sicily  to  which 
the  battle  of  Himera  had  given  a  complete  check; 
and  thus  to  indode  in  one  view  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  power.    The  second  period  will  then 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  her  straggle  with  the 
Greeks,  during  which  her  empre  was  not  materially 
increased,  and  her  decline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun.     The  third  period  is  that  of  her  "  Decline 
and  FalL"    To  these  must  be  added  the  history  of 
the  restored  city  under  the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Byzantine  rule,  down  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs 
in  A.D.  698.     In  round  numbers,  and  allowing  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  original  founda- 
tion, the  histories  of  the  two  cities  fill  the  respective 
spaces  of  750  and  850  years. 

i.  First  Period.—  Extennon  of  the  Carthaginian 
Empire.  9th  century— 410  b.  c—  The  first  period 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  but  unfortunately  the 
most  obscure,  from  the  want  of  native  authorities. 
It  embraces  the  important  questions  of  the  Internal 
Constitution  and  Resources  of  the  State,  its  Com^ 
merce,  Colonies,  and  Conquests,  and  its  Relations 
to  the  surrounding  Native  Tribes,  to  the  older  Phoe- 
fdcian  Colonies,  and  to  its  own  Mother  dig. 

1.  Relations  to  the  Mother  City.  —  With  respect 
to  Tyre,  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its 
foundation  independent;  but  the  sacred  bond  which 
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united  a  colony  to  her  metropolis  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  observed  on  both  sides.  For  we  find 
the  Tyrians  refusing  to  follow  Cambyses  when  he 
meditated  to  attack  Carthage  by  a  naval  expedition 
(B.G.  523),  and  appealing  to  the  mighty  oaths  by 
which  their  paternal  reliM^ion  to  her  was  sanctified. 
(Herod,  iii.  17—19.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
second  commercial  treaty  with  Rome,  b.c.  348,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  "  the  Carthaginians,  7'y- 
rians,  Uticeans,  and  their  allies."  (Polyb.  iii.  24: 
where  the  idea  that  either  Tgsdms  or  some  unknown 
Tgrus  in  Africa  is  intended  is  merely  an  arbitraiy 
evasion  of  an  imaginary  difficulty.)  Again,  we  find 
the  Tyrians,  when  attacked  by  Alexander,  turning 
their  eyes  n.iturally  towards  Carthage,  fint  as  a 
source  of  aid,  and  afterwards  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
whither  the  women  and  children  and  old  men  were 
actually  sent.  (IMod.  xvii.  40,  41 ,  46 ;  Q.  Curt  iv. 
2.)  The  religious  supremacy  of  the  mother  city 
was  acknowledged  by  an  annual  ofiering  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a  tithe  of  all  the  reve- 
nues of  Carthage,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
war  (Justin,  xviii.  7);  a  custom,  it  is  true,  omitted 
in  the  period  of  prosperity,  but  at  once  resorted  to 
again  under  the  pressure  of  calamities,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  n^Iected  deity.  (Diod. 
XX.  14.) 

2.  First  steps  towards  Stpremacg. — At  what 
time,  and  from  what  causes,  Carthage  began  to  ob- 
tain her  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  no  ade  • 
qnate  information.  Much  must  doubtless  be  ascriiied 
to  her  site,  which,  we  may  assume,  was  discovered 
to  be  better  than  those  even  of  Utica  and  Tunes ;  and 
something  to  the  youthful  enterprise  which  natu« 
rally  distinguished  her  as  the  latest  colony  of  Tyre. 
The  conquests  of  the  Assyrixm  and  Babylonian  kings 
in  Phoenicia,  and  their  repeated  attacks  on  Tyre 
[Ttbus],  would  naturally  drive  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  did  country  to  seek  a  new  abode  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  the  most  recent,  the 
strength  of  which  would,  at  tiie  same  time,  receive 
a  new  development  from  the  diminished  power  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  as  the  Greek  maritime  states  ob- 
tained much  of  the  lost  commerce  of  Tyre  in  the 
Levant,  so  wonld  Carthage  in  the  West.  Bnt  the 
want  of  historical  records  prevents  our  tracing  the 
steps  of  this  transference  of  power. 

3.  Relations  to  the  older  Phoenician  Colonies.  — 
A  like  obscurity  surrounds  the  relations  of  Carthage 
to  the  older  Phoenician  colonies  of  K.  Africa,  snch 
as  Utica,  Tunes,  Hippo,  Leftis  (the  Greater  and 
the  Less),  Hadrumbtum,  and  others;  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period,  like  Car- 
thage herself,  practically  independent  of  tlie  mother 
country;  and  all  of  which  are  found,  in  the  historical 
period,  acknowledging,  in  some  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  Carthage.  But  that  snpremacy  was  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  but  rather  the  headship  of  a  con* 
federacy,  in  which  the  leading  state  exerci&d  an 
undefined,  but  not  always  undisputed,  oontroul  over 
the  other  membera,  whose  existence  as  independent 
states  seems  always  to  have  been  recognised,  however 
much  their  rights  may  have  been  invaded.  The 
treaties  with  Rome,  already  referred  to,  mention  the 
allies  of  Carthage,  by  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  understanding  these  cities,  which  therefore  were 
not  subjects.  In  the.  case  of  Utica  especially,  it  is 
remarkable  that  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  treaty;  but  in  the  second,  she  appears  on  an 
equality  with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  contracting 
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powers;  wliioh  obTiooslj  suggests  that,  in  the  in- 
terval, changes  had  been  effected  in  the  position  of 
the  allies  towards  Carthage,  which  Utica  alone  had 
suocossfiillj  resisted.  It  seems,  in  (act,  that  all  these 
cities,  except  Utica,  had  been  rendered  tribntaxy  to 
Carthage,  Uiongh  preserving  their  mnnicipal  organi- 
sation. Leptis  Parva,  for  example,  paid  the  enor- 
mons  assessment  of  a  talent  a  day,  or  365  talents 
every  year.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62.)  The  period  during 
trhich  the  dumge  took  place  must  have  been  that 
vrhich  followed  the  battle  of  Himem,  when,  indnoed 
by  that  defeat  to  abandon  for  a  time  her  projects  of 
farther  oonqaests  in  Sicily,  she  tuned  her  attention 
to  the  consolidation  of  her  power  at  home.  As  for 
Utica,  to  the  veiy  latest  period  of  the  existence  of 
Carthage,  she  retained  her  separate  political  exist- 
ence, in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  side  with 
Rome  against  Carthage,  and  to  take  her  |dace  as  the 
capital  of  the  new  Roman  province  <^  Africa. 

The  temper  in  which  Cailhage  need  hex  snpre- 
macy  over  these  allies  is  one  of  those  points  in  her 
history  on  which  we  need  the  guidance  of  moro  im- 
partial authorities  than  we  possess.  The  Greek  and 
Boman  writers  accuse  her  of  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion ;  •  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  she  pursued  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  commercial  aristocracy.  In  the 
hour  of  danger  from  the  revolts  of  her  African 
subjects,  some  of  the  chief  Phoenician  cities  re- 
fused to  abandon  her;  but  their  support  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  motive  of  common  safety. 
They  were  £sithf ul  to  her  cause  in  the  Second  Pimio 
War,  but.  in  the  Third  most  of  them  deserted  her. 
Their  fidelity  in  the  former  case  is  more  to  the  credit 
of  her  rule  than  their  ultimate  defection  is  against 
it;  for  her  cause  in  the  final  struggle  was  so  hope- 
leas,  that  self-intOTBst  is  a  sufficient  motive  fi»-  the 
course  they  pursued  in  abandoning  her.  But.  even 
then,  examples  of  fidelity  were  by  no  means  wanting ; 
and  while  the  rewards  obtained  by  Utica  attest  the 
selfish  motives  of  her  defection,  the  severe  penalties 
mflicted  on  the  allies  of  Carthage  show  that  her 
deepest  danger  had  called  forth  proofs  of  attachment 
to  her,  whidi  indicate  better  antecedents  than  mere 
oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  resentment  on  the 
other. 

But  however  exaggerated  the  statements  of  h«r 
euemies  may  be,  and  however  little  their  own  cm- 
duct  gave  them  the  right  to  beoome  accusers;  to 
deny  that  they  contain  much  truth  would  not  only 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  but  inconsistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  maxims  of  government  pur- 
sued by  even  the  best  of  ancient  states.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish,  in  such  statetnents,  what 
refers  to  her  Phoenician  allies,  and  to  her  African 
subjects:  the  strongly  condemnatory  evidenoe  of 
Polybius,  for  example,  applies  primarily  to  her  treat- 
ment of  the  latter;  though  the  former  may  possibly 
be  included  under  the  denomination  of  tms  v6Xwi, 
(Polyb.  L  72.)  On  the  whole,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  cAe  of  Lepds  gives  a  fair  example  of  that  of  the 
Phoenician  allies;  and  that  the  chief  hardship  they 
endured  was  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  tribute,  which 
their  commerce  enabled  them,  however  reluctantly, 
to  pay. 

4.  RelaHtmB  to  the  PeopU$  of  AfrietL^With 
respect  to  the  native  tribes,  we  must  carefully  observe 
the  distinction,  which  is  made  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Polybius,  between  those  who  had  ixed  abodes  and 
who  practised  agriculture,  and  those  who  were  still 
in  the  nomad  state.  This  distinction  is  «i>nfi'''nifMi 
by  the  curious  tradition  already  mentioned  as  vn- 
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served  by  SaUust  (Jvgurth,  18);  but  it  is  pnbaUy 
to  be  accounted  fer,  not  by  refarring  the  twopeopkB 
to  a  dififorent  origin,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  differoit 
drcumstances  of  those  who  rouned  over  the  scat- 
tered oases  of  the  desert  and  semi-desert  regions,  and 
those  who  inhabited  the  fertile  districts  in  the  raJkj 
of  the  Bagradas  and  the  terrsees  above  the  N.  coast 
(Gomp.  Africa,  and  Atuui.)  Herodotus  distinctlj 
assigns  the  river  Triton,  at  tbs  bottom  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  as  the  boundaiy  betwen  the  Libyans  who 
were  nomads,  and  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  ami 
tilled  the  land;  the  fbnner  extending  from  the  om- 
fines  of  Egypt  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  latter  dwell- 
ing in  the  districts  afterwards  known  as  Byzadom 
and  Zeugitana,  a  portion  of  which  districts  fonned 
tho  original  territory  of  Carthage.  All  these  tribes 
are  included  by  Herodotus  under  the  general  name 
of  Libyans ;  the  several  peoples,  whel^  nomad  or 
agricultural,  being  called  by  their  specific  names, 
such  as  AuBBMSBS,  Maxtbs,  Zaubcbs,  Gtzahths, 
&c  The  distinction  nms  tiirough  the  whole  Car- 
thaginian history,  although  different  names  ars  nsed 
to  mark  it.  Polybius  applies  the  name  of  Lihgau 
to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
inhabitants  of  the  original  Carthaginian  territory  ; 
while  he  designates  the  firee  peq>le  of  Afiica,  who 
served  in  their  armies  as  mercoiaries,  by  the  coDeo- 
tive  name  derived  from  their  mode  of  fifje,  Namait 
or  NumkUant;  still  calling  each  tribe  by  its  yoper 
name.  That  he  does  not,  like  Herodotus,  distinguiflh 
those  also  whom  he  calls  Libyans  in  genenl  bj  ttte 
spedfic  names  of  their  tribes,  may  be  takon  as  a 
proof  that  their  very  names  had  been  lost  in  their 
complete  subjection  to  Carthage.  The  new  position 
takoi  up  by  certain  of  these  nomad  tribes,  under  Ma* 
sinissa  and  other  chieftains,  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Punic  Wars,  gave  a  territorial  sense  to  the  Momidian 
name ;  but  the  prinoary  distiiiction,  which  we  bavo 
here  to  observe,  was  between  the  compsxativelj  civi- 
lized tribes  of  Zeugitana  and  Byiaoium,  with  fixed 
abodes  and  agricultural  puxauits,  whom  Polybios 
calls  L&jfana,  and  the  Nomad  tdbea  who  sunoonded 
them  on  the  £.,  the  S.,  and  the  W. 

a.  rAsLiftyofw.  — With  the  fixmer  the  Garths- 
ginians  were  of  oouise  brought  into  contact  from 
Uieir  first  settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land,  for  which 
tradition  assures  us  they  paid  a  tribute  te  the  I> 
byans  even  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hjs- 
taspes  (Justin  xviiL  5).    But  such  a  reUUon  ooold 
no  more  be  permanent  than  the  treaties  of  white  m«n 
with  American   Indians.      As  they  increased  in 
strength,  the  Carthaginians  not  only  ceased  to  pay 
the  tribute,  but  reduced  the  libyans  to  entire  sub- 
jection.   The  fonner  lords  of  the  oonntiy,  drireo 
back  from  the  coast  and  pent  up  in  the  intsrior, 
tilled  the  soil  fi>r  the  profit  of  their  new  mssttfs, 
whether  as  tenants  or  still  as  nominal  ofraen  we 
know  not,  nor  does  it  matter,  for  all  that  they  might 
call  their  own  was  held  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  state.    They  were  subject  to  the  caprios 
of  Carthaginian  oiRoen,  and  to  any  exaction  cf 
money  and  men  whidi  tb»  exigencies  of  Carthsgs 
might  seem  to  demand.    Their  youth  formed  the 
only  regular  army  (as  distinguished  finom  merceosp 
ries)  which  Carthage  possessed ;  and,  as  a  spedmea 
of  tbeur  taxation,  they  were  made,  in  the  fint  Ponie 
War,  to  contribute  fifty  per  cent  on  the  prodooe  d 
their  land,  while  those  of  them  who  inhabited  the 
cities  had  to  pay  twice  their  former  amount  of  tribute. 
Ko  respite  or  remission  wss  given  to  the  poor,  but 
their  personB  were  seized  in  de&ult  of  pi^yment.  Their 
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nneaainess  under  this  heavy  yoke  is  shfmn  by  the 
ardour  with  which  they  joined  the  mercenary  addien 
in  their  revolt  from  Carthage.     (Polyb.  L  72.) 

This  relatian  is  oontinnally  dwelt  upon,  not  only 
as  the  main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  bat  as  a 
decided  proof  of  her  short-sighted  policy.  On  this 
point  Arnold  has  the  following  excellent  remarks 
(J?w<ory  of  Borne,  vol  L  ppi  480,  foil.):  —  **  The 
contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolate  do- 
minion over  her  AMcan  snbjects,  imd  Rome  snr- 
nmnded  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  and  gradually 
commnnicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
■0  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often 
noticed,  and  is  indeed  quite  suflBcient  to  account  fur 
the  issue  of  the  Punic  Wars.  But  this  difforenoe 
was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and 
to  the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
people  akin  to  herself  both  in  race  and  language  ; 
Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a  fiureign  land. 
The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the 
Hebrew;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic 
fiuniiy.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to  what 
fiunily  their  language  belonged,  are  among  the  most 
obecnre  questions  of  ancient  history. . .  But  whatever 
may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Car- 
tbsige,  they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  mas- 
ten,  even  if  they  were  originally  sprung  firom  a 
kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  (peoples)  were 
not  Ukely  to  be  melted  together  into  one  state,  and 
thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and  sus* 
pidous  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than 
hi  that  of  fellow-citizens  or  even  of  allies." 

b.  The  Lihyphoeniciant. —  Besides  these  pure 
native  Libyans,  another  race  grew  up  in  the  land 
round  Carthage  (in  Zeugitana  and  perhaps  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacium),  from  the  mixture  of  the  natives 
with  the  Phoenidan  settlers,  or,  as  M5vers  supposes, 
with  a  Canaanitish  population,  akin  in  race  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  of  still  earUer  settiement  in  the 
country.  (Diod.  xx.  55 ;  MSvers,  Gttch.  d,  Pkoeni- 
SMT,  voL  ii.  pt.iL  pp.  435—455,  €tp.  Grote,  vol.  x. 
p.  543.)  Of  these  half-caste  people,  called  Liby- 
phoenldans  (Ai^v^(riicf t),  our  information  is  but 
scanty.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occu- 
piers and  cultivatoiB  of  the  rich  land  in  the  inmie- 
diate  Tidnity  of  the  dty,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bagradas ;  while  the  Libyans  in  the  S.,  towards 
the  lake  Triton,  remained  so  free  from  Phoenician 
or  Punic  blood,  that  they  did  not  even  understand 
the  Phoenician  language.  (Polyb.  iii.  33.)  Like 
all  half-castes,  however,  the  Libyphoenicians  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion  as  well  as  £»- 
voor :  and  means  were  devised  to  dispose  of  their 
growing  numbers  with  advantage  to  the  state  as 
well  aa  to  themselves,  by  sending  them  out  as  the 
settlers  of  distant  colonies,  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
and  the  W.  oosst  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Straits. 
(Scymn.  195,  196.)  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  of 
which  we  still  possess  the  record,  had  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  30,000  Libyphoenidan  ododsts 
on  the  last-named  coast.  (Hanno,  Per^  p.  1 ;  comp. 

LiBTFBOKNICBS.) 

The  region  occupied  by  the  people  thus  described, 
and  entirdy  subject  to  Carthage,  never  extended 
further  than  the  lake  of  Triton  on  the  S.,  nor  than 
Hippo  Regius  (if  so  far)  on  the  W. ;  and  this  dis- 
trict may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  territory  of 
Carthoffe,  properly  so  called,  the  irtpioucif  of  the 
dty,  as  a  Greek  would  say.    It  mduded  at  first  the 
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district  of  Zeugitana,  and  afterwards  Byxadmn  also, 
and  corresponded  veiy  nearly  to  the  present  Regency 
of  TukU,  (Respecting  the  precise  boundaries,  see 
further  under  Avriga,  pi  68.)  Its  inhabitants  wen, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Cartluige  herself  and 
the  other  Phoenician  colonies,  the  native  Libyans 
who  were  not  nomads,  the  mixed  race  of  Libyphoe- 
nioians,  and  further,  the  people  of  colonial  settle^ 
ments  which  the  Carthaginians  established  from 
time  to  time  on  the  lands  ^  the  district,  as  a  meana 
of  providing  for  her  poorer  dtisens,  to  whom  the 
Libyan  cultivators  were  asdgned  with  their  lands. 
(Ari«t.  PoliL  u.  8.  §  9,  vi  3.  §  5.)  «  This  pro- 
vision for  poor  dtisens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analo- 
gous to  the  Roman  colonies),  was  a  standing  featuro 
in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  obviating  discontent  among  thdr 
town  population  at  home,  nod  of  keeping  watch  over 
thdr  dependencies  abroad."  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
vol.  X.  p.  545.)  All  these,  except  the  Phoenician 
dties,  were  in  absdute  subjection  to  Carthage.  The 
marvellous  dendty  of  the  population  within  these 
limits  is  shown  by  the  sUtement  that,  even  in  the 
hut  period  of  her  decline,  just  before  the  third  Punic 
War,  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  posses- 
dons  W.  of  the  Tusca  and  £.  of  the  Triton,  Car- 
thage still  possessed  300  tributary  dties  in  Libya. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.833.) 

c.  The  Nomads. — Beyond  these  limits,  along  the 
coast  to  the  £.  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Atlas,  and  m  the  oases  of  the  half  desert 
country  behind  the  sea-board,  from  the  Pilkn  of 
Heronles  and  the  W.  coast  to  the  frontier  of  Cy- 
renaica,  the  land  was  possessed  (except  where  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  wera  founded,  and 
even  in  such  cases  up  to  their  very  walls)  by  the 
Nomad  tribes,  whom  Carth;  -t'  never  attempted  to 
subdue,  but  who  were  generally  kept,  by  money  and 
other  influences,  in  a  sort  of  rude  and  loose  alliance. 
They  wen  of  service  to  Carthage  in  three  ways : 
they  furnished  her  army  with  mercenary  sddiers, 
espedaUy  with  the  splendid  irr^ular  cavalry  of 
whose  expldts  we  read  so  much  in  the  Punic  Ware: 
they  fbnned,  on  the  £.,  a  bulwark  against  Cyrene: 
and  they  carried  on  the  important  land  traffic  with 
the  countries  on  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  was 
a  chief  source  of  Carthi^ginian  wealth.  The  nomad 
tribes  of  the  conntiy  be^een  the  Syrteo  wen  those 
most  intimately  connected  with  Carthage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Diodoms  expressly  divides  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Libya  (meaning  the  part  about  Carthage) 
into  four  races,  namdy,  the  Phoenicians  who  in- 
habited Carthage ;  the  Libyphoenicians,  of  whom  his 
account  is  unsatisfactoiy ;  the  Libyans,  or  ancient 
inhabitants,  who  stiU  (in  the  time  of  Agathocles) 
formed  a  majority  of  the  popnUtion,  and  who  bora 
the  greatest  hatred  to  Carthage  for  the  Mverity  of 
her  rule ;  and  lastly  the  Nomads,  who  inhabited  the 
great  extent  of  Libjra,  as  &r  as  tiie  deserts.  (Diod. 
XX.  55.) 

5.  Colonies  of  Carthage  m  Africa. —  It  is  evident 
that  the  rule  of  Carthage  over  the  settled  Libyans, 
and  her  influence  over  the  Nomads,  would  liave  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
bonrhood,  but  for  the  system  of  colonization,  which 
gave  her  at  least  the  appearance  of  imperial  autho- 
rity over  the  whde  N.  coast  of  Africa,  W.  of  Cyre- 
naica.  The  original  purpose  of  her  colonies,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  her  proceedings,  was  commercial; 
and  accordingly,  witii  the  exception  of  those  already 
referred  to  as  established  in  her  immediate  territoiy 
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far  her  poor  citueiu,  thej  were  all  on  or  Dear  the 
coast.     The  moet  important  of  them  were  those  on 
the  £.  coast  of  Bysaciam,  and  along  the  shores  from 
the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  which  were  called 
pre-eminentlj  the  Ehporia  (t&  *E/iTop«?a  or  'E/a- 
ir6pMj  Poljb.  i.  82,  iiL  23;  Appian,  Pun.  72;  Liy. 
zxziv.  62),  and  whidi  were  so  numeroos  as  to  give 
the  Carthaginians  complete  commercial  possession  of 
the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  proper  territorial  pos- 
session of  which  was  comparativelj  worthless  Ihnn 
the  physical  character  of  the  region.     The  colonies 
*on  Uie  W.  portion  of  the  coast,  known  as  the  Urbes 
Mktaoonitab  {al  MrroywwToi  wttAcir),  were  more 
tliinly  scattered:   their  number  and  positions  are 
noticed  under  Mauretania  and  Nukidia.   Besides 
their  commercial  importance,  these  colonies  formed 
so  many  points  of  command,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree according  to  their  strength  or  skill,  over  the 
nomad  tribes;  they  contributed  regularly  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  mother  city,  and  bore  the  chief  expense  of 
her  wars.   They  contributed  4000  men  to  the  armies 
of  the  republic ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
needed  aid  from  the  mother  city  in  their  contests 
with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.     Many  of  the 
cities  on  this  coast  were  colonies,  not  of  Carthage, 
but  of  Phoenicia,  and  their  submission  to  Carthage 
seems  never  to  have  been  with  much  good  will. 
None  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a  territory  of  any 
considerable  extent.    The  colonies  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage  were  in  stricter  subjection  to  her, 
as  is  denoted  by  the  application  of  them  of  the  sig- 
nificant Greek  term  TtpioocIScs,  the  colonies  in  gene- 
ral being  called  al  w^cit:  ihey  were  kept  unforti- 
fied, and  hence  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader: 
Kej^ilns  and  Agathocles,  for  example,  whose  opera- 
tions did  not  extend  beyond  Zengitana,  are  said  each 
to  have  taken  about  200  of  them;  and  a  single  dis- 
trict, that  on  the  Tusca,  is  mentioned  as  containing 
50  towns.  (Dind.  xx.  17;  Appian,  Pun.  3,  68.) 

6.  Extent  of  the  CartbagmUm  Empire  in  Africa. 
—  Thus,  at  a  period  little  subsequent  to  her  first 
distinct  appearance  on  the  stage  of  recorded  history. 
Cartilage  possessed  an  imperial  authority,  in  a  greater 
or  leHs  degree,  over  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
a  space  reckoned  by  Polybius  at  16,000  stadia,  or 
160  geographical  miles.  (Polyb.  iiL  39;  comp. 
Scylax.  pp.  51,  52:  iaa  yiypawrm  woAiafutra  ^ 
iixir6pia  iv  rp  Aif v]f,  ii,trh  rrfs  XupriZos  t^i  Tap* 
'£tfir«p/8as  /i^XP*  'HpoicAcftfi'  «"n}Awr  iif  Aifi^, 
irdvra  4<rrl  Kapxffioifi»n'.)  On  the  W.  her  power 
extended  over  Iker  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Atlas  range;  and  on 
the  K.,  after  a  long  contest  with  Cyrene,  the  only 
foreign  power  with  which  she  came  into  contact  in 
Africa,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtu,  at  a  period  so  early  that  the  transac- 
tion hstd  already  acquired  a  mythic  character  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus,     [Arab  Philaehorual] 

Bat  of  all  thb  extensive  emjnre,  it  should  be  care- 
fully remembered,  the  only  part  immediately  and 
entirely  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the 
territory  which  extended  S.  of  the  city  to  a  distance 
of  about  80  geographical  miles,  and  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  Zevqi- 
TAN A ;  and  further  S.  the  strip  of  coast  along  which 
lay  BrzAGiUM  and  the  Emporia.  These  two  dis- 
tricts comprised  nearly  all  the  reliable  resources  of 
the  state.  Their  fertile  plains  were  cultivated  to 
the  highest  pitch  imder  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  always  £unons  for  their  devotion  to  agriculture; 
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and  they  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  oonR' 
quired  for  the  coosumption  of  tlM  ci^. 

7.  Earliest  Foreign  CmftiesCf.  —  like  eniy 
other  great  commercial  state,  both  in  ancieDt  ud 
modem  times,  Carthage  found  that  kcr  maritias 
enterprise  led  her  on,  by  an  inevitable  chain  of  or* 
cumstanoes,  to  engage  in  foreign  conquests;  ix 
efiiBcting  which  she  possessed  rsmarksble  op|>art«ni- 
ties.  Surrounded  by  coasts  and  islands,  which  af- 
forded an  ample  scope  for  her  ambition;  sopp&d 
with  armies  from  her  Libyan  subjects  sod  Dond 
mercenaries,  she  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that 
systematic  traditionsl  policy,  which  is  diwtji  U- 
lowed  by  govemmenti  composed  of  a  few  DoUe  &r 
milies,  and  in  which  the  very  steadfiutnes  with 
which  the  end  is  kept  in  view  is  a  moUve  for  mo^ 
ration  in  its  pursuit.  The  end  was  the  domnioD  cf 
the  western  seas  for  the  purposes  of  her  commerK; 
and  to  it  the  means  employed  were  adminbl; 
adapted. 

Next  to  an  insular  position,  like  that  of  Enghad, 
no  object  is  of  more  c(«isequenoe  to  a  gnst  nniitiioe 
power  than  the  possession  of  islands  in  the  great 
highways  of  maritime  interoourse;  affi)rduig,as  tbey 
do,  stations  for  her  fleets  and  fiKtoriea,  eataSfm 
those  attacks  of  powerful  ncighbooxs.  and  those  in- 
cursions of  vast  and  warlike  ^oples,  to  which  cooti- 
nental  settlements  are  exposed.  Sensibk  of  this,  tlv 
Carthaginians  turned  their  first  efibrts  st  cooqn^ 
upon  the  islands  of  the  W.  MediterranesD,  resstiog 
the  temptation  presented  bj  Spain  to  effxt  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Of 
these  enterprises  a  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  iuR> 
further  details  belonging  xmther  to  the  articles  oo  the 
respective  countries. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  expedltioDS  vert 
naturally  attended  by  a  development  of  the  inilltat; 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  manifiBBted  itaen 
in  successful  wars  with  the  Africans  at  home;  and 
also  that  they  brought  Carthage  into  coffiaoo  with 
foreign  powers,  and  gradually  involved  her  io  the 
wan  which  ended  m  her  ruin. 

Of  the  earliest  of  ^ese  conquests  we  possess  do 
other  information  than  the  brief  notioes  in  J'osisi, 
according  to  whom  expeditions  were  undertaken 
both  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  about  the  first  half  ^ 
the  6th  oentury  d.  c,  under  a  general  whom  he 
calls  Malchus  (which  is  simply  the  Phoaidan  fcr 
king),  who  had  lUso  performed  great  exploits  against 
the  Africans.  After  considerable  successes  in  Sicilji 
Malchus  transported  his  forces  to  Sardinia,  whei« 
he  suffered  a  great  defeat,  and  was  m  ooiueqiK»» 
banished.  Upon  this  he  led  his  army  sgainst  Car- 
thage, and  took  the  city,  but  made  a  moderate  a« 
of  his  victory.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  accused  of  a  design  to  make  himself  king,  sod 
was  put  to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
first  foreign  wars  of  Carthage  are  associated  with 
the  first  attempt  to  overthrow  her  ooostitatiaO' 
(Justin,  xviii.  7.) 

The  enterprise  of  Malchus  was  resumed  with  moff 
success,  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  same  oentory,  ^ 
Maoo,  the  head  of  a  fiunily  to  whom  the  Carthar 
^nians  were  indebted  at  the  same  time  for  the  ea^ 
Uest  organization  of  their  military  resonroes,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  foreign  empire.  (Justin,  inn./  •' 
«  JIuie  iMalcho]  Mago,  in^^erator  succetsU,  ^ 
induatria  et  ope§  Carthaginiensium,  ei  tMp^/"f' 
et  beUieae  gloriae  laudea  creverwU;^  aind  dir«tv 
after,  "  Afago,  .  . .  cum  primus  omnium^  ^'^^ 
disciplina  nulitarif    imperium   Poenorum  co^ 
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dStne/.")  His  eons,  HAaDSUBAi^  and  Hahiloab, 
carried  on  the  wars  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Africa. 
The  canae  of  the  latter  war  was  the  refnsal  of  Car- 
thage to  continne  the  payment  of  tribate  or  ground- 
rent  for  their  dtj;  but  the  Africans  were  anccesafol, 
and  the  Carthaginians  had  to  purchase  peace.  In 
Sardinia  the  Panic  arms  were  more  fortonate:  fiaa- 
dnibal  fell  in  battle,  after  holding  the  chief  militaiy 
command  in  tiie  rqiablio  (dktator)  eleven  times, 
and  enjoyed  four  triumphs.  He  left  the  eommaDd 
to  his  brother  Hamilcar,  who  afterwards  fell  in 
Sicily,  B.C.  480.  (Justin,  xix.  1.)  Each  brother 
left  three  sons,  who  continued  to  1^  the  armies  of 
the  state,  and,  while  striving  to  extend  her  fereign 
pQsseBsions,  protected  her  at  home  against  the  Mo- 
mads,  and  compelled  the  Africans  at  length  to  remit 
the  ground-rent  fer  the  city.  Their  names  were 
HiMuco,  Hahno,  and  Gmoo,  the  sons  of  Hamil- 
car;  and  HAimiBAL,  Hasdbitbal,  and  Sappho, 
the  sons  of  Hasdmbsi  llie  details  of  their  actions 
are  not  related  further;  and  the  chronol<^  is  un- 
certain, resting  only  on  the  probable  identification  of 
Justin's  HamUcar  with  the  celebrated  commander 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Uimera.  The  following 
were  the  earliest  fereign  conquests  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians:— 

(1.)  Sardima  was  their  earliest  province.  It  be- 
kn^  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  commercial 
treaty  with  Rome,  b.g.  509.  Its  capital,  Cabaus 
(Cc^jUart),  and  SoLCiwere  founded  by  them.  The 
ishind  always  ranked  as  the  chief  among  their  foreign 
poosswions.  It  was  the  great  emporium  for  their 
trade  with  W.  £urr>pe,  and  the  chidf  source  of  their 
supply  of  com,  next  to  their  own  tenritory  in  Africa. 
Thane  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  worked  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  ishu]d,and  that  they  obtained  from 
it  precious  stones.  They  guarded  dl  access  to  it 
with  the  greatest  strictness.  The  Romans,  it  is  troe, 
were  allowed  to  sail  to  it  by  the  first  treaty,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions;  but,  by  die  second,  even  this  limited 
permission  was  withdrawn,  and  Stnbo  (zvii.  p,  803) 
informs  us  that  the  Carthaginians  sank  every  foreign 
ship  which  ventured  to  touch  at  the  island.  It  was 
occapied  by  a  garrison,  chiefly  of  mercenaries  ;  and 
was  governed,  like  ihe  other  fordgn  possessions  of 
Carthage,  by  an  officer  called  Boetharch(/3o40apx(^O* 
that  is,  the  commander  of  the  auxiliaries  (mercom- 
ries)  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  by  a  conmumder 
(<rrpcmf/($f),  specially  sent  out  fh>m  Cartilage. 
(Polyb.  L  79.)  As  the  Carthaginian  power  declined, 
their  possession  of  the  island  was  frequently  endan- 
gered by  revolts  of  the  mercenaries,  and  at  length  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  a  litUe  after  the 
end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  B.a  237.  [Sabdimia.] 

(2.)  Corsica  was  early  occupied,  as  Sardinia  also 
is  said  to  have  been,  by  the  Tyrriienians ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  also  obtained  a  looting  in  it  very  early; 
and  the  union  of  the  two  peoples  to  resist  the  enter- 
prises of  other  fereign  settlers  led  to  the  first  recorded 
ooUision  of  Carthage  with  a  Greek  state ;  when  the 
oomtined  fleets  of  the  Tyrrhemans  and  Carthaginians 
yielded  to  the  Phocaeans  of  Aleria  a  victory  so  dearly 
bought  that  the  oooquerors  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  the  ialand,  b.o.  536.  [Albbia.]  The  power 
of  the  two  occupants  seems  to  have  long  been  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  but  that  of  Carthage  at  length  pre- 
vailed. In  B.a  450,  Corsica  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  in  the  Punic  Wars 
it  appears  as  a  Carthaginian  province,  like  Sardinia, 
together  with  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlte 
Koroans.  This  poor,  rugged,  and  sterile  island  could 
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not,  however,  be  compared  to  Sardinia  in  point  of  its 
value  to  its  possessors.     [Cobsica.] 

(3.)  Sieil^t  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  military  enterprize  of  Carthage.  Phoe- 
nician colonies  existed  at  an  early  period  on  all  its 
coasts,  especially  on  the  commanding  promontories ; 
but  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  steadily  advan- 
cing power  of  the  Greek  colonies;  till  the  Phoenicians 
only  retained  their  footing  on  the  W.  portion  of  the 
isUuod,  their  principal  settlements  being  Motya, 
Pabobmus,  and  SoXiOSis.  As  the  power  of  Tyre 
declined,  and  that  of  Carthage  grew,  these  colonies, 
like  others  in  the  W.  Meditenanean,  came  under  the 
power  of  the  latter  (Thncyd.  vi  2);  but  Carthage 
does  not  seem  to  have  founded  new  ooloniM  in  Sicily. 
She  appears  to  have  obtained  first  those  settlements 
which  were  nearest  to  her  (Thucyd.  L  c);  and  their 
proximity  to  her  resources  enabled  her  to  keep  them 
frwii  fidiing  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  With 
this  firm  footing  in  the  island,  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded to  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek  cities 
till  they  were  prepared  to  venture  en  a  great  battle  for 
the  supremacy*  They  had  already  bwn  engaged  in 
war  with  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  we  learn 
from  GeIon*s  speech  to  the  Greek  envoys,  who  sought 
aid  from  him  against  the  threatened  Persian  Inva^ 
sion  (Herod,  vii.  158) ;  and,  when  they  saw  that 
that  invasion  was  about  to  furnish  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother*  country  with  full  occupation,  they  deter- 
mined on  a  grand  effort  against  the  Sicilian  cdonies. 
An  occasian  was  furnished  by  the  expulsion  of  Te- 
rillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  a  dty  in  amity  with  Car- 
thage, by  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  the  ally  of  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.O.  481.  Terillos  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  sent  over  to  Pauormus  a  fleet 
of  3000  ships  of  war,  which  disembarked  300,000 
men  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar,  b.c.  480. 
The  list  of  the  peoples  who  contributed  to  this  army, 
given  by  Herodotos,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  extent  of  the  empire  and  alliances  of  Carthage 
at  this  epoch.  They  were  Phoenicians,  Libyans, 
Iberians,  Ligyes  (Ligurians  from  the  Gulfs  of  Lffon 
and  Gtnoa)f  Helisyd  (which  Niebuhr  supposes  to 
mean  Volsci),  Santinians,  and  Corsicans.  HamUcar 
laid  siege  to  Himora:  Gelon  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Hamilcar  was 
slain  and  his  army  was  utterly  defeated.  (Herod,  vii. 
165—167  ;  Diod.  xi.  21—24.)  This  great  battle 
of  EUmera  was  fought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  according  to 
Diodorus,  on  that  of  Thermopylae.  The  discrepancy 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  battle,  tried  to  improve  en  a 
ooinddenoe  which  was  snfikiently  remarkable.  For 
Himera,  no  less  than  Salamis,  was  one  of  "  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world;"  and  that  in  a  sense  of 
which  no  contemporary  could  form  the  least  anti- 
cipation. Had  the  event  of  the  day  been  diiferent, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  which  might  have  advanced  over  all  the  chores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  (See  a  similar  observation, 
with  reference  to  a  later  period,  in  Polyb.  v.  104.) 
But,  as  it  was,  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  back 
upon  their  dd  limits  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
and  they  seem  to  have  abandtmed,  for  a  time,  fur- 
ther efibrts  there,  and  to  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  complete  establishment  of  their  power 
in  Africa,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  colonies 
in  the  West  They  did  not  resume  their  designs 
on  Sicily  till  b.  o.  410,  and  from  that  time  the 
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wars  with  the  Greek  colufnios,  which  are  the  chief 
events  in  the  second  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
history,  fullj  occupied  their  armies  until  Rome  had 
acquired  strength  to  engage  in  that  contest  which 
deprived  Carthage  not  only  of  SicUj,  hut  at  last  of 
her  own  existence.     [SiciUA.] 

(4.)  The  Balearic  and  smatter  islande,  most  of 
which  had  been  colonized  bj  the  Phoenicians,  were 
all  occupied  hj  the  Carthaginians  as  emporia  or 
factories.  [Balearbs].  Among  the  smaller  islands 
referred  to,  were  Melitat^o^)*  Gaulos  ((roso),  and 
Cercina  (KarkenahX  besides  others  of  less  import- 
ance, as,  for  example,  Lipara.  (Poljb.  L  24.)  These 
ishmds  afibrded  naval  stations  of  importance,  and 
some  of  them  furnished  valuable  articles  of  produce. 
Malta  was  made  the  seat  of  flourishing  mann&ctories, 
especially  of  fine  doth.  In  fine,  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Polybius  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Punic  Wars.   (Polyb.  i.  10.) 

(5.)  Spam  was  long  an  object  of  peaceful  o<xn- 
merce,  rather  than  of  conquest,  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Phoenician  settlements  had  existed  on  its  shores 
from  a  time  earlier  than  history  records;  and  to 
these  Carthage  added  colonies  of  her  own ;  but  her 
rebtions  with  the  natives  were  peaceful,  and  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  till  after  the  loss  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
But  around  her  colonies  and  marts  she  doubtless 
obtained  possession  of  considerable  tracts  of  land ; 
and  hence  Polybius  ('.c)  tells  us  that  "  many  parts 
of  Spain  "  belonged  to  her  when  she  entered  on  her 
contest  with  Rome.  The  Spanish  mines  were  a  most 
important  source  of  wealth  to  the  republic. 

Of  the  g|eneral  character  of  the  rule  of  Car- 
thage over  her  fineign  possessions,  we  have  very 
little  inf(»inatioii,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  govemore  disposed  them  continually  to 
revolt  In  this  respect  their  snffnings  seem  to  luive 
been  &r  less  than  those  of  the  Roman  provinces ; 
but  they  were  likewise  borne  with  fiu*  less  patience 
at  the  hands  of  a  state  whose  authority  was  sustained 
only  by  a  mercenary  soldiery,  who  were  themselves 
In  a  condition  of  chronic  discontent. 

8.  Foreiffn  Cohniet. — Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
countries  or  districts  of  which  Carthage  took  pos- 
session, she  established  many  colonies  on  distant 
shores,  to  serve  as  harbours  for  her  ships,  marts  for 
her  commerce,  and  outlets  for  her  surplus  population. 
These  settlements  occupied  many  points  on  the  coasts 
of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  not  only  in  Africa,  the 
islands,  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Gaul  and  Liguria 
(see  above) ;  and  beyond  the  Pillan  of  Hercules 
they  extended  for  both  N.  and  S.  along  the  shores 
of  JBurope  and  Africa,  and  into  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  colonies  in  Africa  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  describing  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  that  continent  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  those  founded  on  the  W.  coast  of  Afiica  by  Hanno, 
on  account  of  the  Greek  translation  which  we  still 
possess  of  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which  he  sus- 
pended, on  bis  return,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at 
Carthage  (Hudson,  GeograpM  Graeci  Minoretf 
▼ol.  i.  Oxon.  1798).  Simultaneously  with  this 
expedition,  another  was  sent  out  under  Himilco  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  which  the  ancient  geographera  pos- 
sessed, has  been  lost  to  us ;  but  several  particulan 
of  it  are  preserved  in  the  Ora  MariUma  of  Festus 
Avienus,  and  some  of  the  chief  p(nnts  have  been 
noticed  under  Atlamtigum  Mare.   Of  the  colonies 
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which  Himilco,  like  Hanno,  doobtksB  p]sBted,M 
traces  have  come  down  to  us :  the  suppositiai  dot 
they  reached  as  for  as  the  British  isboda  cm  intlNr 
be  positively  accepted  nor  rejected  without  more 
evidence  thin  we  pooscos.  As  to  the  time  of  tboe 
two  great  ezpeditiona,  there  seems  good  reisoQ  ts 
believe  that  their  leaden  were  the  Hsaos  iod  Hi- 
milco who  an  mentioned  by  Justin  (nil  nyma)  u 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  and  that  the  date  is  theRfai 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  ooituiy  b.  c. 

9.  RelaUont  to  Foreign  Staiet.-^TbB  poist§  of 
connection  or  collision  between  Carthage  ud  other 
states  dnxing  this  firet  period,  though  fev,iRfeiJ 
interesting. 

(1.)  (>eeib.— The  searfight  with  the  PbocaMU 

off  the  coasts  of  Corsica,  and  her  van  irith  tb« 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  have  already  been  noticed. 

(2.)  PerfMfu.~The  time  of  her  great  eot«|riiB 
in  Sicily  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the  itticks 
of  Persia  upon  Greece,  as  to  cause  soma  of  the 
ancient  writere  to  ascribe  it  to  an  understau&ng 
with  the  Pereian  kings.    Justin  (xix.  1)  telb  of  u 
embassy,  which  Darius  I.  sent  to  the  Caithagioius, 
in  the  assumption  of  tiiat  supreme  anthoritj  which 
he  was  at  the  same  time  claiming  over  Gnece, 
requiring  them  to  discontinue  the  offering  of  hmnia 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  buying  their  doi 
instead  of  bnrmng  them,  and  also  deffludiDj;  aid  in 
his  war  against  Uie  Greeks.     The  wars  of  Ctftfaip 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  furnished  herwttli » 
reason,  or  pretext,  for  refoaing  the  desired  militiiT 
aid ;  but,  not  to  offend  the  king,  she  readilj  oosi- 
plied  with  his  oUier  requests.   (The  wetl-oBcertiiiMd 
inaccuracy  of  this  last  statement  'u  an  atm^^ 
the  care  required   in  folkming  the  anthoritj  d 
Justin.)     The  Persian  claim  of  snpremaej  ow 
Carthage,  as  a  colony  of  Tyre,  is  one  very  likelj  to 
have  been  made ;  and  Ephoms  represents  the  PfaM- 
nidans  as  united  with  the  Persians  in  another  on- 
baasy  which  Xerxes  sent  to  the  Carthaginism,  t» 
induce  them  to  fit  out  a  great  fleet  against  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  bo  to  diaabk  thaae 
colonies  from  affording  to  the  mother-coontiy  thai 
aid  which  she  was  at  the  same  time  ecebsg  at 
the  hands  of  Gelon.   (Ephor.  tqt.  SehoL  Pitd.  PgA. 
L  146,  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Didot;  IMod.  xi.  1,  %  2^0 
Doubts  are  raised  respecting  the  whole  tnuactioB 
by  the  silence  of  Herodotus ;  but,  at  all  ercnts,  it 
would  seem  that  a  dunct  request  from  Peiaa  was 
not  needed  to  induce  the  Carthaginians  to  seiic  the 
opportunity  of  pushing  her  schemes  in  Sicflj  vha 
the  Greek  colonies  oould  receive  no  «d  fiooi  tba 
mother-country.  That  the/rst  wan  did  not  ori|inte 
in  the  agreement  with  Xerxes  is  dear  from  the  oar- 
rative  of  Justin,  and  frtxn  the  allusion  made  i? 
Gelon,  in  his  reply  to  the  Grreek  ambaisadois,  to  a 
war  in  which  he  had  already  been  engaged  «ith 
Carthage  (Herod,  vii.  158).     The  war  thus  sllodcd 
to  would  seem  to  be  the  "^roee  beOtm"  (Jo^ 
xix.  1),  in  which  the  Greek  cities  made  a  nnited 
application  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans;  bntv 
have  no  information  of  any  collision  from  this  eaait 
between  Carthage  and  Sparta. 

(3.)  Cffrene.  —  Another  Grecian  itate^  CjrBie, 
was  the  only  civilized  neighbour  of  Carthage  » 
Africa;  but  they  were  almost  separated  natoisUT 
by  the  deserts  which  come  down  to  the  sea-«ast 
between  the  Syrtes;  and  the  only  oollisioo  bet««ai 
them  was  the  obscure  and  petty  war  which  led  to 
the  settiement  of  their  fitmtier  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis.     [Aras  PmLAENOBDM.] 
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(4.)  Bg^  Ofld  Eikiopia,  —  The  rdatioD8  of 
Carthage  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  entirelj 
commeroial,  and  ehieflj  induect,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  Bot  that  much  was  known  of  Carthage 
in  Egypt  may  be  inftned  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  Herodotns,  who  no  doubt  obtained  his  infonnation 
fsom  Carthaginians  in  Egypt. 

(5.)  Tyrrheniaiu.  —  On  the  side  of  Eniope, 
Carthage  had  relatioos  with  other  peoples  besides 
the  Greeks.  The  J)frrhmdaaw  appear  as  her  allies 
in  Corsica;  and  Aristotle  alludes  incidentally  to 
weU-known  treaties  between  the  two  peoples,  lliese 
treaties  evidently  arose  out  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  the  W.  Medi- 
temmean,  and  also  from  the  desire  of  Carthage  to 
protect  herself  by  treaties  against  the  piratical 
habits  of  the  lyrhenians.  (Aristot.  PoUL  iii.  5.  §§ 
1 0, 1 1 ,  where  the  threefold  description  deserves  atten- 
tion: <rvy0qiroi  irtpl  t«f  tUraiYcijitUffr  jcol  <r6/»ea\u 
vtpl  Tov  fiii  i/HiKtw  md  ypa/pid  irtpl  <rvfi/iaxiay)* 

(6.)  Rome, — Firtt  Trvaty.  —  Somewhat  similar 
to  these  conventi(»s  was  the  treaty  which  furnishes 
the  first  instance  of  any  relalions  between  Some 
and  Carthage.  This  celebrated  document  is  pre- 
served by  Polybius  (iii.  22),  who  tells  us  that  it 
was  made  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Brutus 
and  M.  Horatius,  the  first  consuls  after  the  ezpul- 
non  of  the  kings,  and  28  yean  before  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  509.  It  was 
still  preserved,  inscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze,  among 
the  archives  of  the  aediles  in  the  temple  of  Jove 
in  the  Capitol  (c.  86),  but  Its  old  Latin  idiom  was, 
in  some  passages,  haifdly  mtelligible  to  the  most 
learned  antiquarians.  Its  substaaoe  is  aa  foUows : — 
That  there  shall  be  friendship  between  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  their  al- 
lies, on  these  conditions :  the  RomanB  and  their  allies 
are  restricted  from  sailing  beyond  (t.  e.  to  the  W.  or 
S.  of )  the  Fair  Promontory  (rh  xaXbv  &«o«»r4pioi'), 
which  seems  here  to  indicate  the  Mercnrii  Pr., 
C.  Bon,  the  E.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
rather  than,  as  elsewhere  in  Polybius,  Apollinis  Pr., 
a  Farmoj  its  W.  headland,  the  object  of  this 
restriction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  to  keep 
foreigners  from  a  share  in  the  trade  <^  the  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia  on  the 
Lesser  Syrtis:  if  forced  into  the  forbidden  seas 
by  weather  or  war,  they  are  neither  to  buy  nor  take 
anything  except  necessaries  for  refitting  the  ship, 
and  offering  sacrifice,  and  they  roust  depart  within 
five  days:  but  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Car- 
thage hemlf,  and  the  part  of  AMca  immediately 
adjacent  (at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning), 
with  Sardinia,  and  with  the  part  of  Sicily  pos- 
sessed by  Carthage,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  object  of  which  was  as  much  to  give  addi- 
tknal  securi^  to  such  commerce,  as  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  it,  namely,  the  goods  must  be  sdd 
by  public  anctian,  and  then  the  public  faith  was 
pledged  to  the  foreigner  for  his  payment:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Carthaginians  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  injuring  the  cities  of  Ardea,  Antinm,  Lauren- 
tum  (or  more  probably  Aricia),  Ciicdi,  and  Ter- 
radna,  or  any  other  Laitan  cities  which  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  and  not  to  meddle  with  (t.  e.  not  to 
make  their  own)  the  cities  which  were  not  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  but  if  they  shall  have  taken 
any  of  the  latter,  th^  are  to  restore  such  uninjured 
to  the  Romans:  they  are  to  build  no  fort  on  the 
Latin  terriUny,  nor,  if  they  should  hmd  there  in 
«nns,  to  remain  a  single  night    This  treaty  clearly 
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indicates  the  respective  donunions,  and  the  relative 
positioDs  of  the  two  states  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  B.G.;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it 
was  designed  to  anticipate  relations  which  might 
occur  at  some  future  time,  and  not  to  settle  ques- 
tions whidi  had  actually  arisen.  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  which  she  attained  in  th9 
nptl  period,  lutd  in  possession  of  the  chief  cities 
on  the  Latin  coast,  even  beyond  the  later  limits  of 
Latium,  is  beginning  to  extend  her  commerce  over 
the  W.  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  Carthage 
is  pushing  hers  to  the  very  coasts  of  Latium,  and 
is  also  carrying  on  military  operations  there  for  its 
defence.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  Polybius 
observes  (c.  2S),  that  the  treaty  is  whoUy  silent 
respecting  the  parts  of  Italy  beyond  the  Roman 
territory:  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Greeks  are  not 
referred  to,  unless  tacitly  as  among  the  enemies 
against  whose  interference  with  their  commerce  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions. With  the  Tyrrhenians  we  have  seen  that 
the  Carthaginians  dealt,  as  with  Rome,  by  separate 
treaties,  aa  the  occasion  arose:  of  their  reUtiona 
with  Magna  Qraeda  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
history  is  almost  silent;  but  we  may  fiiirly  con- 
jecture that  any  serious  efibrts  of  commerce  or  con- 
quest in  that  quarter  were  postponed  until  Sicily 
idiould  be  made  their  own. 

The  genuineness  of  the  first  treaty  with  Rome 
has  been  disputed  on  the  very  ground  which  afibrds 
its  strongest  confirmation;  tiie  position,  namely,  to 
which  it  represents  Rome  as  having  already  attained 
at  this  early  period  of  her  history.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty arises  firom  the  mis-statements  of  the  Roman 
annalists,  who  reused  to  acknowledge  the  depressian 
which  Rome  suffered  as  the  first  consequence  of  the 
revolution  which  made  her  a  republic;  and  from 
which  she  was  so  long  iu  recovering.  (Niebuhr, 
History  of  Rome,  voL  L  pp.  533,  foU.)  Aooord- 
ingly,  when,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  b.  o.  S48, 
the  Roman  republic  was  sufficiently  recovered  firom 
its  long  struggle  fax  existence,  to  have  a  foreign  com- 
merce worth  the  protecti(m  of  a  second  treaty  with 
Carthage,  we  find,  amidst  a  general  similarity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  treaty,  this  important  difference, 
that  the  Romans  are  excluded  from  Sardinia  and 
Libya  aa  rigidly  as  from  the  seas  beyond  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, with  the  excepticm  that  their  traders  may 
expose  their  goods  for  sale  at  Carthage;  and  the  same 
privilege  is  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Rome. 

The  date  assigned  to  this  treaty  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Livy  (viL  27),  who  only  just  refers  to  it 
Polybius,  who  redtes  it  in  full  (iii.  24),  does  not 
mention  its  date.  Several  of  the  best  critics  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  treaty  in  Polybiua 
with  that  referred  to  by  Livy.  Grote  (vol.  x.  p. 
541)  supposes  that  the  former  was  made  somewhere 
between  480—410  b.  a,  chiefiy  on  the  ground  that 
it  "argues  a  comparative  superiority  of  Carthage 
to  Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Utter  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  than  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth."  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  87), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  Polybius  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  transaction  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  that  the  treaty  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  of  the  year  447,  b.  a  306. 
It  is  seldom  fair  to  play  off  great  authorities  against 
each  other;  but  it  may  be  done  in  this  case,  for 
there  is  really  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that 
Livy  and  Polybius  each  meant  by  the  second  treiity 
that  which  really  was  the  second  and  the  same. 
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This  Second  Treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  ' 
belongs  chronolopcalljr  to  the  second  period  of  Car- 
thaginian history;  but  the  natural  connection  of 
the  events  demands  the  notice  at  one  rieir  of  the 
relations  between  the  stateH,  from  the  beginning,  to 
their  quarrel  about  Sicilian  affairs.  Livj,  with  his 
usual  partiality,  represents  the  Carthaginians  as 
sending  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  sue  for  this 
alliance.  But  we  know  that  Carthage  was  mistress 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  seas,  along  the  coasts  of  Italy 
(Diod.  xvi.  66) ;  and  that  the  coasts  of  Latium 
were  insulted  and  plundered  by  a  Greek  fleet 
Agunst  such  invaders,  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  Ro- 
mans sought  protection  from  the  great  maritime 
power  of  Carthage  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 87); 
and  they  would  readily  consent  to  renounce  a  com- 
merce, which  they  had  already  lost,  with  Sardinia 
and  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  safety  on  their  own 
coasts. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  two  republics, 
and  the  concord  of  their  views  respecting  Italy,  are 
further  attested  by  the  congratulations  which  the 
Carthaginians  sent  to  Rome,  on  the  oonclnsioo  of  Uie 
first  Samnite  War  (b.c.  342),  with  the  present  of  a 
gold  crown  of  25  pounds'  weight  for  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  in  the  CapitoL  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  And  again, 
in  B.  c.  306,  the  ancient  treaty  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  renewed  for  the  third  time,  with  a 
frssh  offering  of  rich  presents.     (Liv.  iz.  43.) 

But  such  friendships  between  ambitions  republics 
necessarily  involve  jealousies,  the  sore  presage  of 
alienation,  quarrel,  and  internecine  war;  and  both 
the  friendship  and  the  jealousy  are  further  shown  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  more  intimate  alliance  which  was 
formed  by  Rome  and  Carthage  in  view  of  a  common 
danger.  Each  state  had  evidently  come  to  regard 
Grecian  Italy  as  its  future  prize,  when  the  aid 
brought  by  Pyrrhns  to  the  Tarentines  raised  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  designs,  which  they  at  once  united  to 
remove,  with  a  c^iality  precisely  measured  and 
linuted  by  the  interests  of  each.  Carthage  had 
doubtless  viewed  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
S.  Italy  with  feelings  which  her  own  position  in 
Sidly  compelled  her  to  dissemble;  and  Rome,  on  her 
part,  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  aid  frxsn  Car* 
thage,  till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  became  very  oidcal. 
In  tlie  third  year  of  the  war,  b.  o.  279,  Rome  and 
Carthage  concluded  a  close  def^msive  alliance,  which 
Livy  (A/nt.  xiii.)  expressly  calls  the  fourth^  and 
Polybius  (iii.  25)  the  kutj  treaty  between  the  two 
republics.  The  provisions  of  tiie  former  treaties 
VFcre  renewed,  with  additional  articles,  which,  with 
the  events  that  ensued,  we  give  in  Niebuhr's  words 
(vol.  iii.  p.  506): — *'  It  was  provided,  that  neither 
should  rnake  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus 
without  the  accession  of  the  other,  in  order  that  if 
he  attacked  the  latter,  the  former  might  still  have 
the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxiliaries  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  state,  which  should  send  them; 
the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  frt)  were  to  be  given 
by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  afford  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need;  but  the  ma- 
rines were  not  to  be  compelled  to  land  against  their 
will.  This  clause  in  '  case  of  need '  Carthage, 
with  the  wish  of  compelling  Pyrrhus  to  return  to 
Epirus,  may  probably  have  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  that,  without  waiting  for  a  summons  from  Rcxne, 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  under  Mago 
cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate. 
It  was  dismissed  with  thanks  without  being  used, 
probably  because  Rome  did  not  wish  the  Poenions  to 
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carry  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  ItaUsn  tovos, 
or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  establish  tlmn- 
selves  in  Italy.     Then  was  no  need  of  tbor  aesat- 
ance.    The  Ponic  adnural  now  went  to  Pyirlins  as 
a  neutral  and  unsncceaafnl  mediator  of  peace,  a 
the  latter  was  already  known  to  have  directed  his 
thoughts  to  Sicily.  (Justin,  xviii  2.)"    The  v(nt» 
which  followed  the  transference  of  the  war  to  that 
country  bekxig  to  the  history  of  the  Carthaginm 
affiurs  in  Sicily;  but  they  may  be  diwniiwd  hm, 
partly  because  they  led  to  no  permanent  result,  and 
partly  because  their  progress  furnishes  another  pni^ 
of  the  deeply  rooted  jealousy  which  now  existed  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.     Fyrriias  spent  tfare 
years  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  278 — ^276,  attempting  to  do 
his  part  to  fulfil  the  bright  prospects  held  out  bj 
the  Greeks  who  had  callM  him  thither,  of  a  Gmk 
kingdom  over  which  he  was  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Cartiiaginians.     The  futhkaoess  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  promises  and  their  iatensts 
alone  spoiled  the  scheme;  and,  after  wasting  his 
efforts  on  the  impregnable  fortress  of  LilybMom,  be 
abandoned  the  enterprise  in  disgust.    During  these 
three  yean  Rome  was  stesdilj  porsuing  her  tmn  in- 
terests in  Italy,  by  subduing  the  states  which  had 
aided  Pyrrhus,  and  Carthage  was  left  to  fight  he 
own  battle  in  Sicily.    **  That  there  pcevailed  a  deeply 
founded  mistrust  between  the  two  repi^lics,"  ean 
Niebuhr  (vd.  iii.  p.  511),  ^is  clear  even  from  the 
fact,  that  Roman  anxiliuffies  were  either  oat  de- 
manded, or  else  were  not  given  for  the  defence  (^  tl» 
Punic  province:  though  Carthi^^,  it  is  true,  raised 
soldiers  in  Italy."     (Zonaras,  viii.  5.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relataoDs  of  the  tiro  repoh- 
licB,  during  their  state  of  amity,  it  is  impossible  sot 
to  be  struck  with  the  &ct,  remarked  fay  Niebohr 
elsewhere,  how  the  order  in  v^ch  Rome  was  called 
to  deal  with  her  snccesnve  enemies  contributed  to 
fulfil  the  designs  of  providence  for  her  advanoeBMA 
to  universal  empire,  and  how  different  wrald  ban 
been  her  fiite,  and  that  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  werid, 

had  Carthage  deserted  her  during  her  struggles  with 
the  Etruscans  and  other  peoples  of  Italy,  with  the 
Gauls,  and  with  Pyrrhus. 

(7.)  Athene. —  There  was  another  fbrdgn  power, 
with  whom  Carthage  never  came  actually  in  (<^ 
tact,  but  whom  nevertheless  she  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  (Thucyd.  vL  34),  and  whoae 
fortunes  had  no  small  influence  on  ha*  own.  Had 
the  Athenian  ezpeditian  to  Sicily  been  suooesafol,  a 
conflict  must  have  ensued  with  Carthage;  bat  aba 
was  relieved  frtxn  this  danger,  and  left  t^  inore  ftee 
to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  Sicilj  by  the  destnKv 
tion  of  that  ill-frited  armament  b.c.  41  i. 

10.  Summary.  —  Such  was  the  growth  of  f^ 
Carthaginian  empre,  and  such  her  rehitians  to  forosB 
states,  during  a  time  partly  extending  into  the  secood 
period  of  her  history,  though  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
first.  To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  her  positioo  at  the 
great  historical  epoch  marked  by  the  renewal  cfb^ 
wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily :— In  4/r*»«b«  ^aA 
subdued  the  Libyans  immediately  round  the  a^; 
formed  relations  with  the  Nomads,  which  eoabJed 
her  to  purchase  their  services  as  mercoierieB  in  ^ 
wars,  and  carriers  for  her  inland  oommeroe;  F^^ 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  fertile  districts  alwot  (he 
city,  and  others,  both  commerdal  and  agiicaltoi^ 
along  the  coasts  of  Byzacium  and  the  haaer  Sp^ 
and  even  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  so  far  as  the  pb/si^ 
character  of  the  district  permiUed ;  as  well  as  oo  the 
W.  portion  of  the  N.  coast,  to  the  PilUus  of  Her- 
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coles.  Beyond  these  limits  she  held  possession  of 
(Sardinia,  Corsica  (at  least  in  part),  Um  W.  part  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean; 
and  her  colonies  extended  almig  the  Mediterranean 
coAsts  of  Iberia  and  Ligoria,  and  beyond  the  Pillars 
far  towards  the  Equator  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Arctic  r^ons  on  the  other.  Towards  her  mother 
city  she  continued  to  acknowledge  the  filial  duties 
of  a  colony :  with  her  nearest  neighbour,  Cyrene,  she 
had  settled  a  disputed  boundary  line:  she  had  met 
the  Greeks  in  a  sea-fight  off  Coicyra;  and  had  re- 
tired from  a  brief  struggle  with  them  in  Sicily,  which 
she  was  about  to  renew,  after  an  interval  of  70  years 
spent  in  improTing  her  resources;  she  had  avoided 
tlie  double  dangers  of  Persian  alliance  and  resent^ 
ment,  and  had  seen  the  naval  force  of  her  most  for- 
midable rival  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  destroyed  in 
the  Syracusan  expedition:  in  the  Tyrrhenian  seas 
she  had  protected  her  own  commerce  by  treaties  with 
the  Italian  states,  one  of  which  laid  the  fbondation  of 
an  intercourse  destined  to  end  in  her  destruction. 

To  complete  the  review  of  this  first  period  of  her 
hiiitoiy,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  her  internal  con- 
dition and  resonroes.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  in 
the  preceding  account  of  her  empire,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  Grote,  that  all "  our 
positive  information,  scanty  as  it  .is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relat^  to  the  fourth,  third,  and 
second  centuries  b.  c.  ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify 
presumptive  conclusions  as  to  the  fifth  oentoiy  b.c., 
especially  in  reference  to  the  general  system  pur- 
sued."   {Bis^.  of  Greece^  vol.  z.  p.  542.) 

11.  Political  ConsUMion.  —  Our  information  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  most  tantalizing  kind;  just 
enough  to  show  us  how  interesting  is  the  problem, 
which  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  solve.  The 
brief  account  of  Aristotle,  and  the  incidental  notices  of 
Poly  bins  (especially  vi.  5 1 ,  et  seq.),  and  other  writers, 
are  very  elaborately  discussed  by  Heeren  {African 
NeOhnSjVol.  i.  chap.  3),  and  Kluge  {Ariitotdes  dePo- 
lUia  CaHAa^mJenstum,  WratisL  1824) ;  whose  disser- 
tations the  inquirer  should  study,  with  Grote's  cau- 
tion that "  their  materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach 
any  certainty."  As  a  summary  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  con- 
densed account  of  Grote  (voL  x.  pp.  548,  foil.) :  — 
*'  Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
fiicts  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  its  real  working.  The  magistrates 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or'Sttfletes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate. 
There  were  in  like  manner  two  Snffetes  in  Gades, 
and  each  of  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Liv. 
xxviii.  37).*'  The  name  of  these  Suflbtes  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Hebrew  ShofeHm,  i.  e. 
Juc^et.  '*  They  seem  to  have  been  renewed  an- 
nually, though  how  far  the  same  persons  were  re- 
eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but 
they  were  always  selected  out  of  smne  fsw  principal 
fiimilies  or  Gentes.  There  is  reascm  for  believing 
that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  dis- 
tributed into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three 
hundred  gentes,  —  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  patricians.  From  these  gentes  emanated  a 
Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
formed  a  smaller  council  or  conmiittee  of  thirty 
principes  representing  the  curiae  (MSvers,  die  Pho- 
niaer,  vol.  ii.  pt.1.  pp.  483-~499) ;  sometimes  a 
still  smaller  of  only  ten  principes.  These  little 
eonndls  an  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poli- 
tical proceedings  of  Cartilage;    and  perhaps  the 
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Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius  calls  the 
Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients.  —  the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.  (Polyb. 
X.  18 ;  Liv.  XXX.  16.)  Aristotle  assimilates  the 
two  Kings  (Sufietes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two 
Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also 
to  that  of  Sparta  (Pol.  ii.  8.  §2);  which  latter 
consisted  of  ^irty  members,  including  the  Kings, 
who  sat  in  it.  But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any 
assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what  Polybius 
calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  councils,  one 
of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  c£  one  hun- 
dred and  four  (comp.  Niebohr,  vol.  i.  p.  85)  ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five  —  the  Pentarchies.  He 
compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors;  yet  again,  he  talks  of  tiie 
Pentarchies  as  invested  with  extensive  functims, 
and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  greatest 
authority  m  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council 
was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate 
as  a  check  upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo 
Jndicnm;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual, 
and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  as- 
semblies and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Through 
the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to  lessen 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead 
of  being  perpetual.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46 ;  Justin,  xix. 
2,  mentions  the  100  select  Senators  set  apart  as 
judges.) 

'*  These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable 
authors,  convey  so  little  information,  and  are  withal 
so  difiicult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  structure  and 
working  of  the  political  machine  at  Carthage  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  But  it  scans  clear  that  the 
general  spirit  of  the  government  was  highly  oli- 
garchical ;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  fiuxiilies 
divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  pointed  and  eyen  insolent  distinction  from 
the  multitude  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  4) ;  that  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that 
the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent 
party  antipathies,  unsuccessful  generals  were  visited, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  (Di^.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  9 ; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  It  appears  that  wealth  was 
one  indispensable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates 
and  genei-als  procured  their  appointments  in  a  great 
measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption, 
one  variety  was,  the  habit  c£  constantly  regaling  the 
citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the  curtiae,  or  the 
political  associations;  a  habit  so  continual,  and  em- 
bracing so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  fo  the  PhidHiaj  or  public 
mess  of  Sparta.  {PoL  iii.  5.  §  6.)  There  was 
a  Demoe  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  proposi- 
tions were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  8.  §  3.)  How  numerous 
this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  it  comi^ised,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  more  or 
less  considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  de- 
pendence to  the  rich  families  by  stratagems  such 
as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appdntments,  with 
lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c.  The  pur- 
poses of  government  were  determined,  its  powers 
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wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held, — Snffistes,  Sena- 
tors, Generals,  or  Judges,  -^  bj  the  members  of  a 
small  nnmber  of  wealthy  families;  and  the  chief 
opposition  th^  encoontered  was  from  their  fends 
against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the  government 
was  condncted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for 
internal  tranqnillity,  as  for  STStematic  foreign  and 
commercial  aggrandisement  Within  the  knowledge 
of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  nerer  sufiered  either  the 
successfal  nsnrpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  vident 
intestine  commotion.  (Aristot  PoL  il  8.  §1.)  He 
briefly  allodes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Hanno 
(▼.'  6.  §  2),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Justin  (xxi. 
4).  Hanno  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
patting  to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  himself 
despot.  Bat  he  was  detected,  and  executed  nnder 
the  severest  tortnres;  all  his  family  being  pat  to 
death  along  with  him,  b.  a  340."  His  attempt  is 
compared  by  Aristotle  to  that  of  Pansanias  at 
Sparta.  The  other  attempt  was  that  of  Bomilcar, 
B.  c.  308.  (^Dict.  of  Greek  and  Eoaum  Bioff,j 
arts.  Bomilear  and  Hanno.'y  The  resemblance  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution  to  that  of  Venice  is 
by  no  means  so  doee  as  some  writers  fxaxsj. 

In  the  bter  ages  of  the  rq>ablic,  when  bitter  fac- 
tions divided  the  state,  we  read  of  popular  tumults 
which  are  compared  to  those  of  Alexandria  for  their 
violence,  as  well  as  for  the  strange  spectacle  of  boys 
joming  in  them  as  eagerly  as  the  men.  (Polyb. 
XV.  30.) 

12.  MUUary  Retowoei  and  OrgankaHon.  —  In 
order  to  understand  both  the  progress  and  the  decline 
of  Carthage,  no  part  of  her  polity  requires  more 
attentive  consideration  than  hermilitaiy  system. 
Founded  as  the  state  was  without  difficulty,  at  a 
distance  from  any  formidable  enemies,  and  soon 
nised  by  commerce  to  the  highest  prosperity,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  her  citizens  had  displayed 
any  great  measure  of  military  spirit,  such  as  that 
which  is  inseparably  identified  with  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. There  are  not  wanting  examples  of  the 
greatest  devotion  in  times  of  extreme  danger;  but 
how  little  occasiiHi  there  was  for  their  display,  in  the 
age  during  which  the  military  system  was  formed,  is 
dear  from  the  consideration  that  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  was  made  by  Agathocles  in 
B.O.  316,  more  than  five  orattues  from  Uie  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  As  to  the  Libyan  tribes,  their  pre- 
datoiy  incurrions  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
curbed  by  the  simple  defence  of  a  line  of  ditch.  (Ap- 
pian.  PwL  32,  54,  59;  Phlegon,  Mirab,  18 :  this 
trench  must  not  be  confound^  with  that  dug  by  the 
younger  Sdpio  Afiricanus  for  a  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  territory :  Africa.) 
The  notary  system  of  Carthage  therefore  grew  en- 
tiiely  out  of  that  necessity  for  foreign  conquest  which 
was  entailed  upon  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
extension  of  her  commerce.  Men  do  not  risk  their 
lives  in  war  merely  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
least  of  all  when  a  force  of  dependents  and  meroena^ 
ries  can  easily  be  found  to  fight  their  battles  for 
them.  Nay,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  good  policy 
thus  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  others,  while  the 
state  reaped  the  profit ;  and  it  required  the  bitter 
lessons  of  experience  to  prove  that  such  a  force  was 
a  broken  reed,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  piercing  the  hand  which  it  failed  to  support. 
Such  a  resource  was  at  hand  for  the  Carthaginians 
in  a  threefold  form:  the  enforced  service  of  her 
Libyan  subjects;  the  mercenary  aid  of  the  Nomad 
tribes;  and  the  labour  of  her  slaves. 
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(1.)  Naioai  Foroee.  —  FVom  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  earliest  wariike  enterprizes  of  Carthage  wne 
upon  the  sea.     She  not  only  required  a  powerfol 
navy  to  transport  her  ^forces  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily; 
but  she  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  fieets'of 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  those  of  the  €h«eks  of  Sicily 
and  Massilia;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  first  actoal 
encounter  was  with  the  Phocaeans    of  Sardinia. 
Fortunately,  our  informatikm  on  her  naval  reeonnxs 
and  arrangements  is  tolerably  OHnplete:  we  derive 
most  of  it  firom  PolyUns  and  Appian.  (On  the  gene- 
ral subject,  see  especially  Polyb.  L  20,  39,  vi  52.) 
One  of  the  earliest  works  oJF  the  first  settlers  was 
the  excavation  of  a  spadous  haiboor  (Cothon),  within 
the  dty;  with  an  outer  harbour  for  transports  sod 
merchant  vessels ;  and  with  dosSkB  and  magazines 
containing  everything  required  for  the  outfit  of  the 
ships.    (See  below  under  7V;pd!^r«^pA|f.)    The  nnm- 
ber of  vessels  of  war  (besides  transports)  thus  pro- 
vided for  is  stated  at  220  (Appian.  Pim.  96);  bot 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  extra  arrangements 
oould  be  made  for  a  much  larger  number.    Aocord- 
ingly,  we  find  the  Carthaginians,  in  thebr  Sidlisn 
wars,  with  from  150  to  200  ships  of  war;  bat,  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  they  had  360  ships  of  war, 
canymg  150,000  men,  at  the  great  sea-fight  with 
Regulns,  b.o.  254*    This  was  at  the  dimax  of  thdr 
na^  power  ;  which  not  only  sufiered  greatly  finm 
its  repeated  defeats  by  the  Romans,  but  must  also 
have  lost  very  much  of  its  importance  when  the  state 
was  deprived  of  its  possessions  in  Sicily  (B.a  241), 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  (s.a  238);  bestdes  which  it 
was  always  the  policy  of  the  Ban^  fiunily  (whose 
ascendancy  dates  from  b.  a  247)  to  fight  the  battfes 
of  Carthage  by  land  rather  than  hy  sea. 

Triremes  seem  to  have  ooostituted  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  during  thdr  Sicilian  wars ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  followed  the  Syracusan  models. 
(Heeren,  p.  246.)  A  tradition  preserved  by  Pliny 
firom  Aristotle  makes  them  the  inventon  of  quadri- 
remes.  (Plin.  vii.  57.)  The  war  with  Pyiriiue  in 
Sidly  naturally  led  them  to  adopt  the  larger  vessels 
whidi  had  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks  (espedslly 
by  I>emetrins  Polioroetes);  and  in  the  wan  with 
Rome  they  generally  used  qoinqiuranes  (Pdyb.  i 
20,27,59,63,etati&.;  Liv.xxL  22):  and  thesaine 
form  was  adapted  by  the  Romans  from  a  Paoie 
model.  (Polyb.  i.  20.)  The  admiral's  ship  in  the 
battle  with  Duiiius,  which  had  seven  banks  of  osrs, 
had  been  taken  from  Pyirhns.  (Pdyb.  i.  23.) 
Pdybins  computes  the  ships  loH  in  the  First  Ponio 
War  at  500  quinqueremes  <m  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  700  on  that  of  the  Romans  (i-  63). 
Fire  ships  were  used  in  the  defence  of  the  aSsj  in 
the  Third  Punic  War.  (Appian.  Pm.  99.)  The 
complement  of  men  to  aqninquereme  was420,  namely 
120  fighting  men,  and  300  rowers.  (Pdyfai  L  26.*) 
The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  who  were  procand 
chiefly  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  such  numben 


*  Polybins  makes  this  statement  of  the  nnmben 
of  the  Roman  crews;  but  it  agrees  with  the  totals 
of  ships  and  men  given  for  the  Carthaginian  fiesta 
Heeren  ascribes  to  a  hunger  number  of  rowers  in  the 
Punic  ships,  that  superiority  over  the  Synuauaas 
and  Romans  in  manoeuvre,  which  his  authorities 
refer  expressly  to  greater  skill  (Polyb.  I  22, 61 ; 
Died.  XX.  5.)  The  modds  bdng  alike,  the  nomber 
of  rowers  could  not  well  be  di&rent;  but  those  of 
the  Carthaginians  ware  thoroughly  tnined  gsQ^ 
slaves. 
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that  HaBdrolHJ,  in  thA  Second  Punio  War,  boogbt 
5000  at  one  tune  (Appian.  Pun,  9);  aad  the^  were 
doabtiesa  kept  io  constant  exeraee:  henoe  the  ra^ 
piditj  with  which  Carthage  prepared  her  fleets. 
The  acoonntB  in  Polybius  of  the  sea'fights  in  the 
First  Pnnic  War  ahoold  be  carefnllj  studied,  eepe- 
ciallj  that  with  Begnlna,  in  which  the  SomanB 
adopted  the  manoeavre  now  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  "breaking  the  line."  In  combined 
operatiane,  the  admiral  aieted  nnder  the  commander  of 
the  land  forces,  as  in  the  ease  of  Hamilcar  and 
Hasdmbal  (Pdjb.  ii.  1);  but  sometimes  he  took 
oat  sealed  oriders  from  the  senate  or  the  commander- 
in-chief.  (Died.  ziv.  55  ;  Polyaen.  ▼.  10.  §  2.) 
The  ships  of  Carthage  were  placed  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  her  sea-deities,  whose  images  seem  to  have 
been  carred  upon  the  stems.  (SH  Ital.  ziv.  573  ; 
Mnnter,  pp.  97,  foil.) 

(2.)  LandForeet,  —  The  balk  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  composed  of  their  Libyan  subjects 
and  of  mercenaries,  not  only  firom  Africa,  bat  from 
nearly  all  the  shoras  of  Western  Europe.  Small, 
however,  as  was  the  purely  Punio  portion,  it  de- 
serves particular  attention.  The  chief  commands 
were  assigned,  of  oooise,  to  Carthaginian  citizens ; 
but,  besides  ^is,  motives  of  honour  were  held  out  to 
lead  them  into  the  servioe,  each  citisen  wearing  as 
many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns.  (Aristot. 
PoL  viL  2.  §  6 :  as  Heeren  observes,  this  custom 
gives  significance  to  HannibaTs  message  sent  to  Car- 
thage with  the  rings  of  the  Boman  knights  who 
were  slain  at  Cannae.)  It  would  even  seem,  if  we 
are  to  trust  Diodorus,  that  the  honour  to  be  reaped 
from  the  Sicilian  wars  moved  the  dtisens  of  Car' 
thage  so  strongly,  as  to  lead  oonsidenible  bodies  of 
them  into  destruction,  and  to  induce  the  state  to  be 
more  sparing  of  ihsxc  lives.  (Died.  xvi.  70,  7 1,  zix. 
106.)  The  expensive  service  of  the  cavalry  seems 
to  have  had  a  strong  attraction  for  the  higher  classes. 
Butt,  above  all,  we  generally  find  m  a  Punic  army  a 
small  body  of  2500  citisens,  called  the  Sacred  Bandy 
chosen  for  their  station,  wealth,  and  courage,  and 
disCingnished  by  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and  by 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  They  appear  to 
have  foagfat  on  foot,  and  to  have  formed  the  goieral's 
body-guard.  (Died.  zvL  60,  u.  10,  et  seq.;  Pint. 
Timot  27, 28 ;  Polyb.xv.  18.)  In  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  state,  ail  the  citizens  formed  a  Sacred  Band, 
and  could  furnish  an  army  as  fonnidable  for  its 
numbers  as  for  its  desperate  bravery.  The  city 
poured  out  40,000  heavy-armed  {n&ntiy,with  1000 
cavalry  and  2000  war-chariots,  to  meet  Agathocles 
(Appian.  Pum,  80) ;  and  the  desperate  defence  of  the 
dty,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Punic  War,  showed  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  have  made  no  mean  soldiere. 

Of  their  other  forces,  for  the  full  detail  of  which 
our  space  is  inadequate,  Heeren  has  given  an  ad- 
minble  account  He  remarks  the  resemblanoe  be- 
tween the  Penian  and  Carthaginian  armies,  the 
former  uniting  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  and 
the  latter  of  &e  West:  had  their  league  with  Xerxes 
against  Greece  succeeded,  and  had  the  two  armies 
joined  on  the  soil  of  Sicily,  "  they  would  have  pr»- 
sented  the  remarkable  ohibition  of  a  muster  of 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  at  that 
time  known."  {African  Nationty  toL  i.  p.  252.) 
Polybius  ascribes  this  mixture  of  peoples  to  design, 
that  the  difference  in  their  languages  might  be  an 
obstacle  to  oonspirades  and  revolt,  which,  however, 
when  they  did  occur,  wore  for  the  same  reason  the 
mora  difficult  to  aBay.    (Po]yb.L  67.)    The  nuun 
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dependence  was  placed  on  the  subject  Libyans,  who, 
armed  with  long  lances,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
fantry and  heavy  cavalry.  Next  came  the  Iberians, 
equipped  with  white  linen  vests,  and  swwds  fit  both 
to  cut  or  thrust ;  of  whose  conspicuous  valour  many 
examples  occur:  and  then  their  rude  and  savage 
neighbours,  the  Gauls,  fi-om  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  who 
fought  naked,  with  a  swcmi  only  made  for  striking, 
and  were  renowned  for  their  perfidy:  both  peoples 
served  as  in&ntry  and  cavalry.  (Polyb.  ii.  7,  iii. 
114;  Liv.  xxii.  46 ;  Died.  v.  83.)  Besides  these, 
there  were  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  de- 
serted the  Greeks  in  the  Sicilian  wars;  Ligurians, 
who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Panic  Wars ;  and 
Greeks,  who  appear  about  the  same  time,  and  who 
nmy  have  been  introduced  into  the  service  through  the 
campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  descriptions  of  force  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
thaginian armies ;  the  Balearic  slingers,  who  skir- 
mished in  front  [Baubares],  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Nomads,  who  were  levied  by  deputations  sent 
out  by  the  senate,  from  the  Maurusii  near  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica.  Mounted 
without  a  saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so  well 
trained  as  not  to  need  even  the  rush  halter,  which 
formed  their  only  bridle ;  equipped  with  a  lion-skin 
for  dress  and  bed,  and  a  piece  of  elephant-hide  for  a 
shield;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge,  the  flight,  the 
rally;  they  were  to  the  Carthaginians  far  more  than 
the  Cossacks  are  to  the  Russians.  (Diod.  xiii. 
80;  Strab.  xviL  p.  828;  Polyb.,  Liv.,  passim.) 
Chariots^  derived  doubtless  finom  thdr  Phoenician 
ancestors,  were  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  with  Timoleon  and  Agathocles  (Diod.  xvi.  80, 
XX.  10);  but  they  were  superseded  by  the  el^kants 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  wars  with  Rome. 
Having  borrowed  from  Pyrrhus,  as  is  supposed,  the 
idea  of  training  these  beasts  to  war,  they  kept  up 
the  supply  by  means  of  their  inland  trade  with 
Africa,  and  also  by  demanding  them  as  tribute  from 
some  of  the  subject  cities.  A  tract  of  land  near  the 
city  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance ;  and  vaulted 
chambers  were  provided  in  the  triple  landward  wall 
for  300  elephants  and  their  food.  Another  row  of 
such  chambers  contained  stables  for  4000  horses, 
and  stores  for  their  food;  and  in  the  same  line  of 
defences  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry,  besides  immense  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores.  The  total  force,  which 
Carthage  could  raise  with  ease,  may  be  computed  at 
100,000  men.  Though  the  tUmt^ng  armies  of 
modem  states  were  then  unknown,  a  military  force 
must  always  have  been  kept  on  foot  to  garrison  the 
city  and  the  foreign  possessions;  and  in  both  cases 
these  garrisons  were  composed  of  mercenaries. 

Such  was  the  army  of  Carthage,  equally  wanting 
in  consistence  and  security.  The  discipline  of  such 
a  motley  host  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  necessary; 
and  Livy  justly  adduces,  as  one  proof  of  Hannibal's 
genius,  his  maintenance  of  authority  over  his  troops. 
(Liv.  xxviiL  12.)  The  general  results  of  the  sys- 
tem are  well  summed  up  by  Grote:  —  *'  Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought,  seldom  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they 
served  ;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage 
with  bad  fiiith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. (Polyb.  i.  65—67;  Diod.  xiv.  75—77.)  A 
military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footmg  in 
Africa;  as  happened  after  the  First  Punic  War,  when 
the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.    But  an 
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foreign  service  in  Sicilj,  these  meroenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  make  conqaest  at  the  cost  odIj 
of  her  money,  without  anj  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  ge- 
nerally to  hare  relied,  like  Persians,  npon  numbers — 
manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill ;  unUl  we  come 
to  the  Punic  wan  with  R<Hne,  conducted  under  Ha- 
milcar  Barca  and  his  illnstrioua  son  Hannibal." 
{HisL  of  Greece^  vol.  x.  pp.  547,  548.)  Another 
source  of  danger  in  the  system  is  pointed  out  by 
Heeren:  —  "  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  system 
could  afibrd  the  republic  but  little  internal  security. 
The  impossibility  of  calling  an  army  like  this  toge- 
ther in  a  short  time  must  have  made  every  sudden 
attack  dreadfuL  Their  enemies  soon  found  this 
out;  and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their 
fleets  were  not  always  sufficient  to  repel  invasion. 
As  often  as  this  happened,  a  struggle  for  life  or 
death  must  have  ensued ;  and  although  they  might 
easily  make  good  the  loss  of  a  foreign  defeat,  yet,  in 
every  war  upon  their  own  ground,  their  all  rested 
upon  the  cast  of  a  die."  (Heeren,  African  NatiotUf 
vol.  i.  pp.  259, 260.) 

13.  Financial  Ajffmrt,  —  One  of  the  obscurest 
parts  of  the  whole  subject  is  the  mode  of  raising  and 
administering  those  enormous  revenues,  which  must 
have  been  required  to  support  the  cdonial  and  mili- 
tary expenses,  as  well  as  the  home  governmoitof  the 
state. 

(1.)  Sources  of  Wealth  w  general —  It  is  wrong 
to  think  of  Carthage  as  a  purely  commercial  state. 
Her  prosperity  rested,  as  ahnnidy  intimated  in  speak- 
ing df  her  territory,  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  land. 
Affricukure  was  the  fiivourite  pursuit  of  her  nobles, 
citizens,  and  colonists;  her  immediate  territory  was 
so  fertile,  that  the  soil  of  Byzacinm  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a  hundred-fold  return  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.);  and 
her  foreign  possessions,  especially  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
were  made  to  contribute  large  supplies  of  com  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city.  The  devotion  of  her  chief 
men  to  agriculture  u  indicated  by  the  great  work  of 
Mago,  in  28  books,  which  alone  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Punic  literature  the  Romans  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. That  the  taste  for  agriculture  declined 
with  the  growth  of  commerce,  is  affirmed  by  Cicero, 
who  regards  the  change  as  a  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  Carthage  (i2epu6.  iL  4)  ;  but  the  decline 
was  only  comparative,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosperity  of  tJie  city  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Thiind  Punic  War,  when  ^he  was  shut  up  to  her  own 
immediate  territoiy.  Neither  were  manufaciurei 
and  the  mechanical  arts  neglected;  and  great  wealth 
flowed  into  the  city  by  the  import  of  the  precious 
metals  from  Spain  and  other  parts.  It  is  true  that 
the  mines  were  generally  reserved  bv  the  state,  but 
that  they  were  sometimes  private  property  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  Hannibal.  (Plin.  xxxiiL  6.  s.  81 : 
unleaB  the  passage  refen  to  Hannibal  in  his  public 
capacity.) 

(2.)  JEapenses  of  the  State.  —  The  chief  offices 
of  state  being  held  without  a  salary,  the  expenses  of 
the  home  government  were  probably  light  The 
great  demaniis  upon  the  public  naeourcee  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  military  forces,  and  the  expenses 
of  her  colonial  and  commercial  expeditions;  but  in 
both  cases  the  actual  demands  in  money  were  partly 
lightened  by  payments  in  kind,  and  the  use  of 
barter  in  commercial  intercourse  with  foragners. 

(3.)  Revenue.  —  The  following  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  public  revenue. 

a.  The  Trihule  paid  by  the  subject  nations  and 
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aflies.  In  Africa  the  country  districts  paid  taxes  in 
produce,  and  the  cities  in  money,  the  greatest  oon- 
tributions  being  derived  from  the  ridi  district  of 
Emporia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  the 
assessment,  in  both  cases,  was  ordinarily  fixed:  re- 
ference has  already  been  made  to  its  great  incroase 
upon  emergencies.  The  same  system  spptaa  to 
have  beoi  pursued  in  the  junovinoes,  among  which 
Sardinia  vros  the  chief  contributor.  In  this  case  we 
have  ample  proof  that  the  tribute  was  raised  £or  the 
most  part  in  produce,  of  which  a  portion  was  re- 
tained for  the  maintenance  and  pay  oiF  the  garrison, 
and  the  remainder  was  remitted  to  Carthage,  when 
large  magazines  were  provided  for  its  reoeptian. 

b.  Customs,  —  In  all  the  ports  of  the  colmiies  and 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  dty,  import  duties  were 
rigorously  levied.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  of  revenue  is  attested  by  the  existing  treaties 
with  Rome,and  by  those  with  theTyiTfaeoians  referred 
to  by  Aristotie.  (See  above.)  The  heavy  amount  of 
the  customs  is  shown  by  the  active  oontniband  tnde 
which  was  carried  on  acroas  the  desot  frontier  of 
Cyrenaica.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836.)  In  the  last  age  of 
the  republic,  and  as  the  result  of  the  financial  re* 
forms  made  by  Hannibal  after  the  Second  Panic 
War,  the  customs  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  (Liv.  xzxiii.  47,  assuming,  niih 
Heeren,  that  vecUgalia  here  means  cu^oms.) 

c.  Mines.  —  A  chief  branch  of  the  Punic,  as  of 
the  Phoenician,  trade  was  the  import  of  the  precious 
and  useful  metals;  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c.  Where  they 
could  obtain  a  secure  footing  on  the  soil,  they  worked 
the  mines  themselves,  partly  by  the  labour  of  the  na« 
tives  and  partly  by  slaves.  The  Spanish  mines  wera 
the  great  source  of  the  precious  metals;  and  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  all  of  them,  known  in  his  time,  had  been 
opened  by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  possession 
of  the  country.  (For  further  particulars,  see  His- 
PANiA.)  The  produce  of  these  mines  was  enonnoos; 
and  it  sufficed  to  pay  the  military  expenses  of  the 
state,  probably  with  a  htfge  surplus.  The  poseession 
of  these  resources  dat»  chiefly  from  the  conquests  of 
the  Barcine  fiunily  in  Spun  (a  on-tain  importatian, 
especially  from  Baetica,  had  been  made  from  very 
early  times);  and  accordingly,  while  the  want  of 
money,  during  and  after  the  First  Punic  War,  f<nx»d 
Carthage  to  make  terms  with  Rome,  and  involved 
her  in  Uie  war  with  her  mercenaries,  her  pecnnimy 
resources,  during  the  Second  War,  seem  to  have  bad 
no  limit 

d.  Extraordinary  Resources. — Under  this  head, 
Heeren  mentions  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
Ptolemy  PhiUdelphus,  during  the  First  Punic  War, 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  u  worthy  of  notice  as  an 
early  example  of  the  financial  expedient  so  fiunUiar 
to  modem  states;  and  also  a  system  of  privateecuig, 
which  seems,  however,  to  rest  on  the  false  reading  of 
mapxt^^*^*^  for  YLoKxyi^^^^*-  ^  AzistoUe.  (fieccn. 
ii.  2.  §  10.) 

(4.)  Financial  Administration.  ^VoAer  this 
head,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  bvt 
what  we  do  not  know.  That  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  committees  tf 
PentarchieSf  under  the  controul  of  the  senate,  and 
by  means  d  an  executive  officer,  whom  the  RomaM 
call  Quaestor^  are  rather  conjectures  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  government  than  fiKts  esu- 
blished  by  evidence.  *'  But  how  many  qnestioos 
still  remain  which  we  either  cannot  answer  ■'.*''»J"^ 
at  best  only  by  conjecture?  Before  whom  did  the 
managers  lay  their  aooounta?    Who  fixed  the  taxes; 
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it  tlie  pfflfi^  Off  as  team  most  prdbable,  the 
eenate?  But  it  U  bettor  to  confess  oar  ignoorance 
tliaii  to  advance  empty  oonjectares.  Even  the  little 
that  mi^tbe  dednced  from  the  passage  of  Livj, 
alxesdy  mentiaiied  (zzziiL  45, 46),  would  onlj  per- 
haps lead  OS  to  fidee  oondnskais;  smoe  he  only  speaks 
of  atefst,  from  which  we  caimot  infer  the  state  of 
thii^  during  the  flourishiiig  period  of  the  repablic" 
(Heersn,  J^fiioem  NaUamtj  toL  L  pp.  154,  155.) 

(5.)  Manejf. — The  entire  absence  of  Panic  coins 
(for  those  whidi  are  extant  bekng  to  the  restored 
B**— "  dtj)  has  raised  the  interesting  qoestion, 
whether  this  great  power  was  withont  a  mint  of  her 
oiwn.  Gold  ud  silver  were  the  standaid  of  value  at 
Gaithage,'  as  elsewhere,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  republic  coined  monej.  Some  of  the  Sici- 
lian states  which  were  sobject  to  Carthage,  especiallj 
Panonnns,  stmck  coins  with  epigraphs  in  the  Panic 
langnage,  which  are  still  extant ;  ind  snch  monej 
was  dovibtless  cozient  at  Carthage,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  oomageB.  The  only  money  we  hear  of  as 
pecofiar  to  Carthage  was  a  sort  of  tdcen,  consisting 
of  a  substance  endoeed  in  leather,  sealed,  and  bear- 
ing the  stsmpof  the  state,  the  whole  being  of  the  size 
and  vahie  of  a  tetndrachm :  the  exact  composition 
of  the  enclosed  sabetance  was  kept  secret  (Aesch. 
IHaL  SoeraL  p.  78,  ed.  Fischer;  Axistid.  OraL 
PiaUm.  iL  pi  145  ;  Bckhel,  Doeir.  Num.  VeL  voL 
!▼.  pp.  186, 187,  where  the  whole  solject  of  the 
Pimic  Dunsj  is  discossed.) 

14.  7)rad$qfC(»rthage. — On  this  sabject^  which 
is  lolly  diseassed -by  Heerm  in  two  of  the  beet  chap- 
ters of  his  most  v^oable  essay,  we  hare  only  space 
for  a  few  brief  ramarks.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Carthage  was,  as  far  as  possible,  a  rigid  system  of 
nMOopolj.  Other  great  maritime  states  lutve  gene- 
raUy  so^ht  to  devdope  the  commerce  of  their  colo- 
nieB;  bat  Carthage  regaxded  her  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions merely  as  staples  for  her  own  trade ;  and 
made  eveiy  cffart,  as  the  treaties  with  Bome  show, 
to  esdnde  foreign  mecchants  from  all  ports  except 
her  own. 

(1.)  Her  Maritime  commerce  of  coarse  included 
an  ho*  colonies  end  posseesions,  and  extended  also 
to  the  shores  of  other  states.  Tlte  chief  scene  of  its 
activity  was  the  W.  Mediterranean,  including,  be- 
ades  her  own  ports,  those  of  the  Greek  states  of 
Biatf  and  Southern  Italy,  whence  she  imported  oil 
and  wine  for  her  own  nse  and  for  the  market  of 
Cyrene ;  giving  in  return  4he  agricoltural  produce 
and  ck)th  manufoeturas  of  her  own  territorj,  with 
gold,  ritver,  end  predous  stones,  and  n^ro  slaves 
from  Inner  Africa.  AmoQg  her  other  chief  imports 
were  linen  doths  from  Mdta  for  the  African  market; 
alum  from  Lipara ;  from  Conica,  wax  and  honey, 
and  slaves,  i^  were  most  highly  esteemed ;  iron 
firam  AethaUa  (^EBa) ;  and  from  the  Balearic 
islands  mnles  sad  fruits,  giving  in  return  the  com- 
modities of  which  the  ishmders  were  fondest,  wine 
and  women.  [Batjiabiw.]  Bat  these  ishnds  were 
diiefly  of  importance  as  a  station  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  for  the  trade  with  the  peamnsala  in  oil  and 
wine,  as  well  as  in  the  predous  metals.  This  trade 
is  thought  by  Heeren  to  have  been  the  channd  also 
for  that  witii  Ganl,  on  the  coast  of  which  the  Car- 
thaginians  had  no  colonies,  and  where  tiie  only  fo- 
reign maritime  state,  Massflia,  was  always  at  enmity 
wiSi  Carthage ;  for  that  the  Carthaginians  had  rela- 
tions vrith  Cbnl,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  proved  by 
the  lists  of  msroenarias  in  thair  annies.  Beyond  the 
Stiaiis,  thdr  tnds  eztendsd  northmods  as  for  as 
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the  C>i8BiTlBn>B8,  whence  they  imported  tin,  and 
even  to  the  amber-prodacing  coasts  of  K.  Europe 
(Feet.  Avion.  Or.Mant.  95,  foU.,  375,  foU.;  comp. 
BiUTAHifiGAB  Insuiak).  On  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  their  colonies  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  island 
of  Cernb,  the  great  mart  of  their  trade,  in  which 
they  exchanged  ornaments,  vessels,  wine,  and  Egyp- 
tian linen,  for  dephants'  teeth  and  the  hides  of  beasts. 
They  seem  even  to  have  reached  the  gdd-producing 
countries  about  the  Niger.  (See  the  curious  acooont 
in  Herod,  iv.  196,  as  illustrated  by  the  narratives  of 
recent  travdkrs  in  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat  vol.  L  pp.  175. 
foil.)  Beyond  the  parts  they  had  reached,  they 
pretended  thi^  the  Atlantic  became  unuavigable 
through  fogs,  shallows,  and  sea-weed ;  tales  founded 
doubtless  upon  the  marine  vegetation  which  sor- 
fonnds  the  Azores  and  other  islimds  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  other 
mariners  from  dividing  with  them  a  lucrative  com- 
merce. [ATLAHncuii  Mabb.] 

(2.)  Land  Trade. — By  the  agency  of  the  Nomad 
tribes,  especially  the  Nasamonbs,  Carthage  carried 
on  a  veiy  extendve  trade  in  Inner  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Niger 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  intervening  space  to  tiia 
oaees  of  Augila,  the  Garamantes  (/Vsean),  and 
others;  whence  thdr  chief  importations  seem  to 
have  been  a  fow  precious  stones  and  a  vast  number 
of  negro  slaves.  But  this  subject  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  caravan  routes  over  the  desert,  and  with 
the  geography  of  Africa  in  general,  that  it  cannot 
be  discussed  here. 

15.  jRdiffion. — Those  who  wish  to  study  this 
most  interesting  but  obscure  branch  of  Carthaginian 
antiquities  may  consult  the  works  of  Munter  and 
Gesenius  mentioned  above.  Not  having  space  for 
speculation,  we  here  set  down  merely  the  few  ascer- 
tained foots.  The  Punic  worship,  though  influenced  by 
foreign  dements,  especially  the  Greek,  was  doubtless 
at  first  identical  wiUi  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which 
was  a  form  of  the  Sabaeism  so  generdly  prevalent  in 
the  East.  They  adored  the  following  divinities,  who 
are  mentioned,  of  course,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
under  the  names  of  their  supposed  equivalents  in  the 
Greek  and  Boman  systems. 

(1.)  KronoemSattimf  who  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Moloch  of  the  Canaaniies,  and  by  smne 
with  Baaly  and  whose  natural  manifostation  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Sun,  as  the  chief  power 
of  Nature;  by  others  the  planet  Saturn,  as  the 
most  malignant  of  cdesttal  influences.  To  him  they 
had  recourse  in  the  disasters  of  the  state,  propi- 
tiating him  with  human  sacrifices,  sometimes  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  and  at  others,  as  the  most 
acceptable  offisring,  of  the  best  bdoved  children  of 
the  noblest  dtizens.  (Died,  xiiL  86,  xx.  14,  65  ; 
Jastin.  xvlii.  6  ;  Ores.  iv.  6.)  Certainly  the  de- 
scription of  this  ddty  and  his  rites  answers  exactly 
to  that  of 

'*  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  vrith  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  tears ; 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through 

fire 
To  his  grim  idd."    (Miltoa,  Par.  Zos«,  iL) 

(2.)  The  T)frian  fferculeSt  the  patron  deity  of 
the  mother  dty  and  all  her  colonies,  whose  PhoOf 
nidan  name  was  IfefoorlA,  i.  e.  King  of  the  Ciijfj 
is  by  some  identified  with  Baal  and  the  Sun,  by 
others  with  the  Babylonish  Bd  and  the  planet 
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Jninter,  the  most  genial  of  celestul  infliiaioeB.  On 
account  of  her  worship  of  this  her  tutelar  deitj, 
Carthage  ia  personified  as  the  donghter  of  Herenles. 
(CiciST.  Z).  iii.  16.) 

(3.)  The  female  deity  associated  with  him  is 
the  Phoenician  Aatarte,  or  Tanith,  tlie  goddess 
of  the  elements,  whom  the  Romans  commonly 
mention  hy  the  name  of  GoelesUs.  She  was  seme- 
times  identified,  with  Vesta,  sometimes  with  Diana, 
on  account  of  her  symbol,  the  crescent  nuKm,  and 
sometimes  with  Venus,  on  account  of  her  wonhip 
which  was  celebrated  with  the  meet  lascivious  abo- 
minations, as  in  Phoenicia,  so  also  at  Carthage  and 
other  places  in  the  territory,  especially  Sioca  Vb> 
MBRiA.  (Val.  Max.  iL  6.  §  16 ;  Appul.  Met.  zi. 
p.  257,  Bip.;  Salvian,  de  Prov.  viii.  p.  95;  Mor- 
celli,  Afr.  ChrisL  t,  aa.  399,  421 ;  Angustin.  Civ, 
Dei,  u.  4,  iv.  10 ;  TertulL  Apol  12,  et  alib,) 

(4.)  Etmun,  the  god  of  the  celestial  yault,  whose 
temple  occupied  a  consincnous  place  in  the  city,  is 
identified  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  with  Aescula- 
pius. 

(5.)  ApcUo,  whose  temple  and  golden  shrine 
stood  near  the  form,  is  supposed  to  be  Baal-Ham- 
man.    (Barth,  p.  96.) 

(6.)  Po$eidon  and  TWftm  are  mentioned  hy  Hero- 
dotus as  Libyan  deities ;  but  he  does  not  give  dieir 
native  names.  (Herod,  li.  50,  iv.  179.)  The  lat- 
ter deity  had  aa  oracle,  with  a  sacred  tripod,  like 
that  at  Ddphi.  [Compi  Tmroir,  Tsitonu 
Palus.] 

(7.)  Among  GenU  and  Heroes,  we  find  that  the 
following  were  worshipped :  a  Gewku  of  Death,  to 
whom  idso  hymns  were  sung  at  Gades  (Philostr. 
Vit.  ApoU,  v.  4);  Dido,  as  the  foundress  of  the 
city  (Justin,  zviii.  6);  HamOcar,  who  fell  at  Hi- 
mera,  and  whose  worship  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  his  supernatural  disappearance  on  that  day 
(Herod,  vii.  167);  the  brothers  PkilaetU  [Arab 
Philabnorum]  ;  and  lohiia,  a  hero  of  Sardinia 
(Polyb.  vii.  9.) 

(8.)  Foreign  Deities.  —  The  influence  upon  Car- 
thage of  interoourse  with  Greece  is  shown  by  her 
adoption,  firom  Sicily,  <^  the  worship  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  (Diod.  xiv.  77.)  The  motive  to  this 
step  was  the  fauful  pestilence  which  had  destroyed 
their  victorious  army  befbn  Syracuse  (b.  o.  895), 
and  which  they  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
desses for  the  piUage  by  Hhniloo  of  their  tem|^  in 
the  suburb  of  Achradina. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  sacerdotal  caste  at 
Carthage;  but  the  offices  of  the  priesthood  were 
filled  by  the  highest  persons  in  the  state ;  and  in 
war  we  find  the  generals  ofiering  sacrifices,  sometimes 
during  the  heat  of  battle.  (Herod,  vii  167 ;  Died, 
xiv.  77  ;  Justin.  zviL  7.)  The  armies  were  attended 
by  prophets,  whose  voice  oontrouled  their  move- 
ments. The  enterprizes  of  commerce  and  coloniza- 
tion were  placed  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
monuments  of  them  being  dedicated  in  the  temples, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  memorials  of  the  myste- 
rious death  of  Hamilcar  at  Himera,  which  were 
dedicated  in  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at  Carthage. 
(Herod,  vii.  167.)  Of  the  sanctuaries  which  they 
established  in  connection  with  their  colonies,  we 
have  examples  in  that  of  Hercules  at  Carthago 
Nova,  and  that  of  Posddon  founded  by  Hanno  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa.     [Solobis.] 

Such  was  the  state  of  Carthage  during  the  time 
of  her  greatest  prosperity;  and  such  Uie  system 
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which  seems  to  have  been  fully  de?eioped  it  the 
epoch  which  we  have  marked  as  the  terminatioo  of 
the  first  period  of  her  history,  b.  c.  410.  Tbo  two 
remaining  periods  are  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the 
Helleiuc  and  Roman  histories,  and  are  m  liillj 
treated  of  in  the  works  of  our  great  historiaos,  that 
the  briefest  possible  outline  will  serve  the  poipose 
of  tiiis  work. 

ii.  Second  Period  of  Carlhagiman  hittorji^  b.  c 
410— 264.— The  wan  with  the  Greeks  of  Sidlj, 
which  were  renewed  in  b.  g.  410,  by  the  appeal  of 
EoBflTA  to  Carthage  for  aid  in  bar  quarrel  with 
Sbunus,  oocu|ned  nearly  all  the  century  and  a  half 
which  intervenes  till  the  commencement  of  those 
with  Rome.  The  most  marked  epochs  in  them  are 
the  cooflicts  in  Sicily  with  IMonysius  I.  (b.  o.  410 
— 368),  and  Timoleon  (b.  o.  345 — 340),  and  io 
Afiica  with  Agathodes  (b.  c.  311'-307),  whose 
invasum,  though  ultimately  defeated,  pcanted  oat 
where  the  power  of  Carthage  was  most  vulnetaUe, 
and  gave  the  precedent  for  the  fiital  enterprizes  of 
the  Sciptos.  Our  chief  ancient  authority  for  this 
period  is  Diodorus,  compared  with  Plutarch,  Apfiiaa, 
and  Justin.  The  chief  details  are  related  in  this 
work,  under  Siciua,  Syraoubab,  Eobta,  Seu- 
NV8,  AoRiOBNTUx,  &0.,  in  the  several  aitides  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biegn^ 
(Hannibal,  HnuiiOON,  Maoo,  Diontbivb,  Timo- 
UEON,  Aoathoglbb,  &c.),  and  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  especially  Grote  (vol.  x.  chaps.  81,  82), 
whose  very  full  narrative,  however,  only  extends  la 
yet  to  the  destruction  of  the  victoiioas  Carthaginiaii 
army  before  Syracuse  by  pestilence  rather  than  by 
the  arms  of  Dionysius,  b.  c.  394.  The  ultiniate 
issue  of  these  campaigns  was  in  fSaveor  of  the  Car' 
thaginians,  whose  conqaost  of  the  island  seemed 
about  to  be  completed,  when  the  invasion  of  Fyrrinis 
effected  a  brief  diversion  <b.  c.  S77— 275>  His 
retreat  seemed  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  at  length, 
free  to  snatch  the  prize,  which  they  had  conreted  aa 
their  first  foreign  conquest,  and  had  so  perseveriDgly 
pursued.  But  the  Roman  eagle  was  already  watch- 
ing the  same  rkh  prize  from  the  other  bank  of  the 
narrow  straits ;  the  affair  of  Messana  and  the  Ma- 
mertines  gave  a  pretext  for  interpoeiliQn ;  and  the 
landing  of  a  Roman  host  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  264,  aeakd 
the  fote  both  of  the  island  and  ef  Carthage. 

The  other  principal  events  of  this  period  were  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  treatifie  with  Rome,  the 
revolutionary  attempts  of  Hanno  (b.  &  340)  and 
Bomilcar  (b.  c.  308),  already  mentioned,  and  a  dan- 
gerous revolt  of  the  subject  Libyans  after  the  gn*t 
disaster  before  Syracuse  in  b.  a  394.  To  this 
period  belongs  also  the  reception  at  Carthage  of  the 
fugitives  firom  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
already  noticed.  The  sucoess  of  the  Maoedoman 
conqueror  and  his  alliance  with  Cyrene,  seem  to 
have  ezdted  some  alarm  at  Carthage ;  and  the  re- 
public is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  return  firom  India.  (Dkxl 
xvii.  113 ;  comp.  Justin,  xxi.  6 ;  Oros.  iv.  6.) 

iii.  Third Penod.^Wars  with  Jiome,B.c.2^ 
—146. 

1.  The  First  Pmio  War  was  a  contest  for  the 
dominion  of  Sicily.  Though  virtually  decided  in 
its  second  and  third  years  by  Hiero's  adhesion  to  the 
Romans  (b.  o.  263),  and  by  the  foil  of  Agrigentum 
(b.  c.  262),  the  gxeat  reoonrcea  of  Carthage  fto- 
longed  it  for  twenty-three  yeare  (b.  o.  264—241), 
and  it  was  only  brought  to  a  close  by  the  exhanstion 
of  her  finanoQk    Beaides  the  loas  of  Sicily,  it  cost 
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bsr  the  donunkm  of  the  W.  MeditenrnDeen,  and 
pfaoed  Borne  on  more  than  tax  eqiuditj  with  her  as 
a  lunral  power.  But  there  were  two  results  of  the 
war  still  more  fatal  to  the  repoblio. 

S.  The  total  want  of  monejr  at  the  end  of  the  war 
led  to  the  Revolt  of  ike  Mercenatriea,  who  were 
joined  by  most  of  ^e  sabject  Libyans  and  allied 
dties  in  Africa,  and  carried  on  for  three  years  and 
a  half  a  dvil  war  which  ndaoed  the  city  to  the 
brink  of  rain  (b.  o.  240 — ^237),  and,  extending  to 
Sardinia,  it  gave  the  Bomans  a  pretext  for  taking 
possession  of  that  island,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
Conica  and  the  smaller  ishunds. 

3.  Fnsn  the  Teiy  soorce,  whence  Carthage  ob- 
tained her  salTation  in  this  war,  sprang  the  baneful 
ftad  which  infected  all  her  sobseqnent  being ;  that 
of  the  house  of  w«wiiffai»  Barca  and  Hanno.  In  this 
great  party  stmggle  we  first  trace  the  breaking  np 
of  Carthage  into  an  aristociatic  and  demooatic 
fiution,  which  not  only  disfaacted  her  oooncils,  bat 
ezpoaed  her  to  the  danger,  which  a  divided  state 
always  incurs  in  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  of 
her  intestine  parties  either  strengthening  themselTes 
by  the  foreign  infloenoe,  or  detomining  their  rela- 
tions of  war  or  peace  by  selfish,  instead  of  patriotic, 
considerations.  The  infloenoe  of  these  fiwtions  on 
the  fabb  of  Carthage  is  admirably  tnoed  by  Heeren, 
in  his  diapier  on  her  Deeb'ne  amd  Fall. 

4.  Closely  connected  with  these  party  conteste  is 
the  event  which  gives  a  deoeitfbl  appearance  of 
prasperity  to  the  period  between  the  First  and 
SeoGod  Panic  Wars,  the  Conquest  of '  Spam  by 
Hamilcsr  Barca  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrnbal,  b.  c 
237 — ^221.  [HiSFAiOA.]  This  great  enterprise, 
while  advancing  the  power  of  the  Barcine  £gmaily, 
was  aooeptable  to  the  people  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  bat  it  committed 
them,  as  Hamilcar  desired,  to  a  &ial  stroggle  for  the 
masteiy  with  Borne. 

5.  The  Sooond  FUmc  fTor  was  a  decisive  conflict 
which,  like  Hbe  war  of  1793  between  England  and 
Fiance,  may  have  been  the  inevitable  conseqnence  of 
the  rektive  positioDs  of  the  states,  bat  of  which,  ss 
of  that  war,  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  sapposed 
interest  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state;  and 
the  same  motives  which  led  Hannibal  to  plnnge  into 
it)  indooed  him  to  -prolong  it  to  the  ntmost.  It 
lasted  seventeen  yean,  b.  c.  218 — ^201,  and  resolted 
ill  the  otter  pnstzation  of  Carthage  before  her  rival. 
She  lost  her  fleet  and  all  her  possessions  oat  of  Africa, 
and  even  tiiere  MasiniHsa  was  planted  as  a  thorn  in 
lier  aide,  at  the  head  of  a  powerfal  new  state,  and 
iwitlfwly  eager  to  pick  a  new  qaarrel,  which  might 
give  Boom  a  pretext  for  her  destroction.  [  Africsa, 
Numidia]. 

6.  Still  the  AdmmietnUion  o/i7oMu5a7  shed  one 
imy  of  hope  npon  tiie  dark  praspecto  of  the  devoted 
state.  He  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the  Ordo  Ju- 
dieunf  notwithstanding  that  ito  ondoe  power  had 
beeo  the  creation  of  the  democratic  party  which 
supported  his  family,  by  confining  to  a  year  the  tenn 
of  office,  which  had  before  been  for  life;  and  he  in- 
txodacedsoch  order  into  the  fipances,  that  ten  years 
mffioedto  pay  the  tribote  imposed  by  the  peace  with 
Borne.  Ifeanwhile,  a  new  rival  of  Borne  was  rising 
in  the  East;  and  if,  as  Hannibal  mediteted,  Carthage 
ooaki  have  brooght  what  force  she  yet  had  to  the  aid 
of  Antiochns  the  Great^  the  career  of  the  trinmphant 
repablic  might  perhaps  yet  have  been  checked.  Bat, 
denoonoed  by  the  opposite  faction,  and  proscribed  by 
Borne,  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Antiochns, 
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B.  c  195.  With  his  departore  his  party  became 
extinct,  and  the  infloence  of  Borne  became  supreme 
even  within  the  state. 

7.  After  this  it  ooold  not  be  doabted  that  the 
toQgne  of  Cato  ottered  the  decree  of  fate  as  much  as 
the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the  celebrated  sentence  Car^ 
tkago  ddenda  e$L  Amidst  the  oonfiicte  which  Bome 
had  yet  before  her  in  the  East,  Carthage,  fidlen  as 
she  was,  and  thongh  daily  sn&ring  more  and  more 
firam  the  encroachmento  of  Masiniwia  [Africa], 
might  yet  be  tnmbleeome  if  not  formidable.  The 
chance  of  sooh  a  danger  was  exaggerated  in  the 
reporte  carried  back  to  Bome  by  Cato  from  his 
embassy  to  settle  the  dispates  with  Masinissa,  his 
failure  in  which  added  the  stimulos  of  personal  resent- 
ment to  the  hatred  which  his  party  bcMne  to  Carthage ; 
and  the  pretext  of  the  armed  resistance,  to  which 
Masinissa  at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians,  was 
eagerly  seized  for  commencing  the  T^ird  Pwuc 
War.  The  afiecting  story  of  that  heroic  straggle 
almost  obliterates  the  roemoiy  of  the  faolto  for  which 
Carthage  was  now  doomed  to  sofier.  It  lasted  three 
yean,  b.  c.  150 — 146,  and  ended  with  the  utter  de- 
stnicti<»  of  the  dty,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
the  fall  of  Corinth  completed  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Thus  the  two  peoples  who  had  so  long  contended 
on  the  plains  of  Sicily  for  the  dominion  Sf  the  Medi« 
terranean,  fell  at  once  before  the  rival,  whoee  exist- 
ence they  had  then  hardly  recognised.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  meditete  on  such 
afaU. 

The  statistics  given  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  833; 
comp.  Polyb.  xxxvi  4 ;  Appian.  Pua.  80),  of  the  re- 
sooroes  and  efforts  of  Cwrthsge  at  the  time  of  this 
war  are  very  valuable.  At  tiie  commencement  of 
the  war,  she  had  300  subject  cities  in  Libya,  and 
the  population  of  the  dty  was  700,000.  When,  in 
the  first  instance,  she  accepted  the  tenns  imposed  by 
the  Bomans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  being  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  she  gave  op  200,000  stand 
of  arms  and  3000  (or  2000)  catepults.  When  war 
broke  oat  again,  manufactories  of  arms  were  este- 
blished,  which  turned  oot  daily  140  shields,  300 
swords,  500  speare,  and  1000  missiles  for  catapults, 
while  tile  female  servante  gave  their  hair  to  make 
strings  for  the  catepults.  Though,  as  bound  by 
the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they 
had  for  fifty  years  possessed  only  twelve  ships  of  war, 
and  though  they  were  now  besieged  in  the  Byrsa, 
they  buOt  120  decked  vessels  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  firam  the  old  stores  of  timber  remaining  in 
the  dockyards;  and,  as  the  mouth  of  their  harbour 
was  blo^aded,  they  cut  a  new  entrance,  through 
which  their  fleet  suddenly  put  to  sea. 

VI.  BoKAJsr  Carthaob.  —  The  final  destruction 
of  the  dty,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  her  site,  the 
oonstittttion  of  her  territory  as  the  new  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Afiica,  and  the  history  of  that  province  down 
to  ito  final  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  are  treated  of  under 
Africa.  It  remains  to  stete  a  few  f^cte  relating 
specifically  to  the  dty. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  prohibition  of  any  attempt 
to  rebuild  Carthage,  ite  admirable  site  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  rendered  ite  remain- 
ing  long  desolate  unlikely;  and  ite  restoration  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  project  with  the  democratic 
party  in  Bome.  Only  twenty- four  years  had  elapsed, 
B.  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  sent  out  a  colony  of  6000 
settlera  to  foond  on  the  site  of  Carthage  the  new 
city  of  JuiroNiA,  a  name  to  whksh  old  traditions 
woold  seem  to  give  a  peculiar  significance.    Bat 
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•ril  prodigica  at  It*  fonndatioi]  ffin  Ota 
■apnvtjiian  to  the  decifljon  of  tbn  Hnato^  BDimniDg 
thu  with  the  other  acti  of  Gncdiiu.  (Apgiui.  Pm. 
136;  Plat.  C.  Craeo*.  IS;  Lit.  Epil  It;  V*U. 
filtn.  i.  IS;  Solin.  37).  Ths  pnjcct  wu  nrlnd 
I7  Julioa  Cum,  irbo  with  m  aort  of  poetioJ  ji 
tin  pUnrwd  tha  natimtkn  of  CatUu^  and  of  Co- 
rinth in  thaHDie  jcar,  b.o.  46;  bat,  l^bu  niiiHar, 
Um  fall  ixccntiffli  if  hii  dw^  darolTed  npoo  his 
(uoHaoT.  (AppiuL  Ic;  PIdU  Caa.  ST;  Sink. 
iTiL  p-BSSr  Dion  Cub.  xliii.  HI,  comp.  lii.  43; 
Paiu.  ii.  I.)  Lrjndiu  hbh  la  ian  deprind  the 
turn  eoloiij  of  ill  pririleges,  durii^  tail  abiiR  rata  in 
AlHca;  but  it  wu  natared  b;-  Anf^oitiu  (b.o.  IB), 
Onder  wbocn  3000  cnluuite  wan  joined  with  ths  in- 
habitaala  of  the  ndgfabDoring  cmntrf  to  found  tb« 
new  atj  of  Carthaga,  vhicb,  already  whoi  Stiabo 
WR>tfl,  wag  aa  p^toloiu  aa  aaj  city  of  AInca  (icoJ 
R*  it  Tit  bAn  laAw  alnrroi  rir  h  tuMip  wi- 
Aw*:  Btiab.,  Dioo,  Appui.,  Solin..  U.  cc).  It  was 
made,  in  place  of  tba  Pnmpdan  Utia,  the  eeat  of 
the  proionau]  rf  Old  Afiica.     [ArniCA.] 

It  cmtinBad  to  floorfih  man  and  men  daring  tha 

whole  pariod  till  tba   Vandal  isnum      BmiiMa 

'-a.  6)  albit  thanaxtdlraflerBinie,  is  aiia  and 

''loi  oompana  it  with  r^" 

».BB«):  — 

"  Conatantinopoli  adnujiit  Carthago  priori 

Nan  lato  ceunn  giadn,  qai>  t«rtia  did 

FaatidiL' 
EcdeeiaMicall)',  it  wai  ou  rf  tha  meat  important 
of  tba  nnmenu  Uihoprici  c^  A&k*:  amaug  ''" 
gnat  namea  aanneoted  with  it,  an  Cyprian,  ai 
bialjop,  and  Teitollian,  who  wai  pnhablr  a  natin  of 
tba  citj.  Id  it.  D.  «39,  it  wai  taken  b] 
■nd  mad*  the  capita]  of  the  Vandal  kingdoni  in 
Africa.  It  waa  ratakan  bf  Batiiariita,  in  633,  and 
named  Juliniana.  It  waa  finall;  titkia  and  de- 
atnjed,  in  647,  bj  ths  Arabi  nndsr  Hiiaan.  (Clin- 
tOQ,  Fasti  AHHOHt,  t.  oa.1  Gibbon,  TOl.  tL  p.  S6, 
to).  TiL  pp.  ISO,  foil.,  350— 35S,  tdL  ii.  pp.  «», 
458.)  "  WhaKrrer  ;et  remained  of  Caitbigs  wmi 
dalivsred  ta  ths  flamta,  and  tba  crdoof  of  Uida  and 
Caesar  lar  deaolate  abore  two  boodnd  ;ean,  till  - 
part,  perhaps  alwaniieth  of  ths  old  drciuniera»B,wi 
lepeopted  bj  ths  firrt  of  tha  Fatimits  salLpha.  In  the 
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if  the  West  w. 

withoat  atodsnla,  twtntr-Att  a 
the  hnts  of  fire  hnndred  pcaaanta,  wb«,  ii  tin  i^ 
jsct  pirrettf ,  displayed  the  anagasa  if  Ibt  Par 
■naton.  Ersn  that  paltiy  TiUvi  m  KRf>  m> 
b;  the  Spaidardi,  whan  Chalb  V.  M  ItriiiBii  a 
tba  Ibrtnas  of  Goletta.  The  nina  nf  Csth^r  bo 
pcfiabed ;  and  the  place  might  be  miknen  if  1^ 
ibenofao  aqueduct  did  ■MEO)d<l'>tW- 
iBqoiBtiTS  Ir  "  "  '  '  ' 
ofHaorinai 
tboaa  aacribed  to  it  being  ipmioaB.  1 
nnine  aaai,baBd«i  those  cf  the  Bana  I 
is  a  Tei7  nrs  and  Tihiabla  nsdal  rf  Hitteir.  di 
Vandal  hnig,  with  ths  lipoid  ?nn  Kur.  (EcW 
Tol.  iT.  pf.  136,  ftc)  The  enti  abon  lepesi  1 
gold  coin,  the  actnal  aiis,  and  on  cf  h«,  at- 
thinla  ths  nas  of  the  aiginaL 

VII.  TopooBAmr  or  CamuoL— TV  p"^ 
sitnatioo  of  tha  dty  haa  almdj  btndeicnM:  M. 
wheo  we  onne  ts  the  detaib  of  it>  lapnpi^i  " 
find  tba  nma  tantali^  want  if  cotui  irfR* 
tiaii,irtueh  mdvi  all  due  napedtng  bo-wilifa' 

The  piuuiiit  nmahii  ate  iiiaafi»t  1)  £«*  ■ 
le  an  Dndarstaading  cf  tlis  okeean  ui  cht  ifp- 


ild  and  Bie  of  Cst^. 
h  HaDdnns,  tb«  ttnunmdw  if  Ae  M  n  <» 
Third  Panic  War  (b.o.  148),  cihailed  » tki  >» 
man  people  in  the  fcmm,  and  won  the  oiwldiip  tr 
bi>  M>1  in  explaining  ita  delaili.  AfpiB  C^ 
9S,  lba)ia  almoet  the  oolj' ancient  utbvekte 
left  an;  DOHdarabls  dstails ;  and  bt  i^  ■*  n*4  **) 
insutet,  and  in  aome  pointa  eridaitlf  qmH  ■"■¥- 
Of  tha  main  diOcoltf ,  it  ii  Muadf  aa  uaffi^ 
tion  ta  oompara  it  with  a  doubt  amo^  the  (dim  '"■ 
quariea  twentj-fiTe  cantorna  benoi  whrtte  W" 
or  Boatbwut  etood  in  the  H.  ada  <f  tb)  n«» 
We  know  that  the  old  Pnnfc  dlj  grew  np  nma  ™ 
original  Bona  or  Bjiia  (vbatlMr  the  dladd  »>* 
Bfnain  biat«ica]  timee  stood  on  the  old  )iBBi« 
donblfnl),  ani  thai  it  gradoalh  amied  llw  ™| 
paumU;  and  ■«  know  that  it  h^  a  brp  >^ 
called  M^ua  or  Uigalia,  and  also  the  Nn  Hr 
(Diod.u.44).  WealaokiK>irthBltbeBaniiir<T 
etood  00  a  part  of  ths  ancimt  sta,  aal  ni  br  iB""* 
totheOMCi^inaitaot  But,  wbelh»lln"iH 
Panic  dtj,  with  its  barhonra,  waa  on  tha  H.  1  ^  i"* 
of  the  pKiiiWDl*;  on  which  aide  oF  it  the  nbotli  a 
Megarawasaitnatad;  and  vbelbsr  the  t^a"! 
wai  bnilt  00  thenlsof  the  fgnner,  or  of  tl*  >^ 
are  qnaatiooi  on  wbicb  aone  tf  the  bat  kMm  ■* 
geograpben  hold  directly  o^^ioaits  opuaoas. 

Upon  ths  whole,  comparfa^  the  tMattBU  <i  *" 
andsnt  writan  with  tb«  pneant  alale  rftha  koBI 
and  the  few  rnina  of  tha  Ponio  oCt  whidi  «"'• 


tba  dstaila  of  Ifea  topograph;,  tha  it 
antbori^  i»  Dr.  E.  Barth,  whr  ■—  - 
tba  reaearchea  of  Falbe  with  hia  v 
&c  nL  80,  foil.) 


..  The  roMM  (Tufo),  WM  a  t«ig»  rf  1^ 
cf  a  conHderabIa  length,  aitd  half  a  itadinn  9 
maitisDed  again  and  again  IfAfpi** 


M.  TlH  nitHiTb  of'lktin. 

I..  LUDoa.  iDclntlj  ih«  Ui  of  Tunla. 

T.  On  ofTunl.. 

Hu.  eitTotlUniK 


I.  T«|>laofA*KnU|iliii(BmiBi). 
9.  Tmipli  or  Apollo. 


goH  &r  lo  Mttle  the  chSef  doubt  ■Irud;  nfond  to. 
ItJaUed  out  fton  tin  iiUmnu  (iiri  tov  afx**")! 
tawudt  tiitV/^  bOwtm  lie  lab  imd  tie  tta  (jiitni 
A//in|i  T«  ml  T^i  SoUiwiit),  Uld  in  Uw  ckaeat 
proximit;  to  the  huboon,  rud  «laa  at  tha  maker 
atnmi^  of  the  atnag  landward  nil  of  the  cttj. 
(gee  bd«r.}  All  the  paitknlani  of  AppUn'i  de- 
BciiptiaD  eeem  to  {nJnC  to  the  eand;  ton^  of  laud 
which  aitBdi  6W.  Ihim  the  S.  sitnmitr  of  tba 
peiimnla  to  tba  GoUUa,  or  mcnth  of  the  Lagooo  ct 
Tnuia,  and  difidea  in  fart  Ihii  la«ooD  (the  Klimi 
of  ApiUD)  frvD  the  open  eea.  That  tlua  tongu 
of  laud  ia  iaiger  thaD  ha  daeciibee  it,  te  a  conamia- 
tim  of  the  ideoti^,  cowdariiig  the  duuga*  which 
wa  kiMFW  b>  h>Ta  bean  geing  m;  and  the  . " 
^Mcnfmaej  iamtnd  in  lua  making  the  tomi 
vat  fiim  UkB  iMmat,  wbaraai  it  aotnall;  pn 
fnm  tbe  ptmmmla,  'a  nu«)j  haidl j  wwthy  of  dia- 
namoo.  No  raom  woaM  han  been  left  6ii  doabt, 
had  Appiao  tidd  u  teiai  loibe  (Mfivii)  be  meanti 
but  that  b*  otoite  to  l«ll  a*  thia,  eeema  of  ilaelF  a 
(tnng  proof  that  he  meant  the  IdgoOD  al  Timil. 
The  other  and  moch  len  inbable  opnico  ia  that 
the  lata  waa  on  tbe  N.  nda  of  the  iithmna,  wbera 
we  now  fiul  the  ealt  nianh  of  Sddia-tt-SiJa>irai 
thii  Tinr  <£  coone  inmta  the  wboli]  topt^rapli; 
of  tba  peidnnila,  bj  innJiing  the  neMtai^  i^  eeek- 
ing  the  BjTM  and  tbe  haHmui  en  ite  N.  side. 
Thoae  writen,  im-lmlLng  gnu  Bitter,  who  haie 
adopted  tba  latter  view,  eeem  to  have  hseu  i 
hj  Shaw,  who,  finding  en  the  N.  aide  the  liUaga 
DOW  called  EUMtrmi,  Le.  tta  FoH,  in  a  p  " 
irhiefa,  Unogb  new  inland,  muat  andmtl; 
been  <n  tbe  m  ihore,  prooeede  to  identic  thia  ute 
(tboogh  indeed  nUlxr  bj  implicatioa  than  poi'' ' 
Miertiim)  with  the  ancient  i^Aaai  of  Cartl 
(Sfaaw,  Tratdt,  4e.,  p.  ISO.) 

S.  Tb*  iroSt  are  eepeciallj  dlfficnlt  to  tnce 
taj  eartunt;.      At  the  tima  when  (he  cilj  was 


it  &mi!iMnc,  it  ia  prettj  dear  that  Iher  en 
Bed,  ai  might  haTe   beai  aipecled,  the  ^ 


i,btath 


.  li^la  wall,  beeanee  of  the  piaciiatoiia  n 
the  ground;  bnt  that  oa  tba  &,  towardi  tbe  land- 
eide,  it  wai  threafold.  Bat  when  we  cone  to  par- 
ticnlaia,  fint,  u  to  the  es-aide.  it  ia  not  oeitain 
wlietber  the  two  aninancee  of  C.  Glamart  and 
C.  Catiiu^  were  included  within  the  fortiScattan*, 
re  left,  eithei  whollj  or  in  part,  nnftatified  on 
It  nf  their  natnnl  iBvigth.  In  (he  final 
eitge,  we  find  Uancinna  ^"■-^■■'g  btxa  tbe  side  of 
the  aaa  a  part  of  tba  wall,  the  defence  of  which  wa* 
neglected  on  accoont  if  the  ahiKat  inaoccaeible  pre- 
ciiicee  co  that  lide,  and  cstablialiing  himislf  in  a 
ftHt  a4jacmt  to  the  walla  (Aj^ian.  PaH.  113). 
On  the  whole,  it  eeeou  probable  that  on  both  tbe 
great  heighta  the  walla  woe  drawn  along  tbe  aam- 
mit  rather  than  the  base,  so  that  the7  would  not 
include  the  K.  elope  of  C.  Giamort,  nor  the  E. 
and  3.  alopH  of  C.  Cartilage.  (Berth,  pp.  83, 84,) 
The  Und  tdde  pneents  still  greater  difficuldea. 
The  length  of  the  wall  which  Sdiuo  drew  aomaa 
the  isUunos  to  blockade  the  dtj.  and  wbich  waa 
S5  Bladia  (or  3  M.  P.}  iraa  sea  to  laa  (Ajqun. 
Am.  95,  119;  Fotjb.  L  73;  Strab.  iriL  p.  SSa), 
giree  ua  (adj  the  meaion  of  the  width  of  tbe 
iethmne  (peobablj  at  its  narrowest  port),  not  of  the 
land&cs  cf  the  citj,  which  stood  on  wider  gnnnd. 
Strabo  (irii,  p.  833)  aaiigns  to  the  whole  waila  a 
circnmlannDe  at  SGO  stadia,  60  of  which  bekoged 
to  the  wall  on  tbe  land  nde,  which  reached  ftaa 
sea  to  sea.  EifJimt  as  this  etatemant  ia,  it  aeema 
impoaible  to  reooacile  it  with  the  aetDal  dimenaloDa 
a!  the  peninsola,  fiir  which  CTea  the  S3  U.  P.  as- 
signed to  it  b;  Lirj  (E[dt.  IL ;  Ores.  it.  SS,  giTea 
83  M.  P.)  would  seem  to  be  too  moch  (Barth, 
p.  89).  Attsmpta  hare  been  made  to  obtain  tbe  60 
stadia  of  Stnbo  bj  taking  in  the  walla  along  tbe  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  that  acrcaa  it 
on  the  land  aide,  which  is  qi  '      ' 

that  Stiaho  gives  the  total  ki^  U  the  IrifJe  Una 
of  wall,  a  moat  aibitnry  and  improbable  asBump- 
tioD.  Bendes,  the  langnags  of  Strabo  seems  <*. 
Tiooil;  to  nftr  te  the  actiul  widlh  of  that  part  it 
tba  istbnuu  aoroM  wbJA  the  wall  wu  built  (rb 
ifiHWTMTdlBieir  lAft  B^kt  i  oilx^  ***X"t 
niKinr  iri  ftaX^rrv  tw\  AdAarrar).  The  onl; 
fcauble  eiplanatian  aeema  to  be,  that  tba  wall  was 
not  built  across  Ike  narmwest  part  of  the  isthmnB, 
but  was  thrown  back  to  whve  it  had  begun  b> 
widen  out  into  the  penissula;  and  it  aeaina  also 
bit  lo  malie  some  albwaDce  ix  deviations  from  a 
Ttnigbt  line.  A  eonfiraiation  cf  tbe  length  sa- 
aigDed  to  the  wall  bj  Stiabo  ia  found  in  Appian's 
atatamflDt,  that  Sd|do  made  umnltaneooa  attacks 
on  the  land  defences  of  U^an  akeie  at  poinls 
30  stadia  distant  trooi  each  other,  the  whole 
bieadth  of  the  isthmus  being,  aa  we  have  seen,  ixiij 
SSstaiUa. 

fie  tius  as  it  mar,  '">  know  that  this  land  wall 
fonnsd  b;  far  tbe  moat  impcrtanC  part  uf  the  de- 
feoca  of  the  citf.  It  consisted  of  three  diatinet 
linee,  aw  behind  the  other,  each  of  (beni  3D  cubits 
bigh  without  tbe  parapets.  There  were  towere  at 
the  distance  of  3  plethra,  4  storio  high,  and  SO 
faet  deep.  Within  each  wall  were  bnilt  two  etoriea 
of  Taulted  c'       • 
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range  of  which  were  stables  for  800  elephants,  a&d 
in  the  tipper  range  stables  for  4000  honeSi  with 
ample  stores  of  food  for  both.  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  walls  (rSmos  c^vx«^f ,  Stnb.  zrii.  p. 
832),  there  were  bairacks  for  20,000  infontrj,  and 
4000  caTalry,  with  magazines  and  stores  of  pro- 
portionate magnitode;  forming,  in  &ct,  a  vast  for- 
tified camp  between  the  city  and  the  isthmus.  It 
would  seem  from  Apfian  (viiL  95)  that  this  de- 
scription applies  only  to  the  S.  part  of  the  landward 
wall,  behind  which  laj  Byrsa  (r&  wpbt  fM^nifiSf^ay 
it  lirtipov,  iv9a  irol  ^  Bipaa  ^v  iwX  rot  wix^'^osy, 
The  N.  part  of  the  bmdwaid  wall,  sorronnding  the 
snbarb  of  Megara,  seems  to  have  been  less  strongly 
fortified,  and  accordingly  we  find  some  of  the  cUef 
attacks  of  Scipio  directed  against  it.  Appian  adds 
to  his  description  of  tlie  triple  wall,  that  its  oonier 
which  bent  ronnd  towards  the  harbonrs,  by  the 
Taana^  or  tongue  of  bind  mentioned  above,  was 
the  only  part  that  was  weak  and  low;  and  on  this 
point  also  we  find  the  Bomans  directing  their 
attacks. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  city  can  be  defined  with 
greater  certainty.  It  remained,  indeed,  without  a 
fortified  enclosure,  down  to  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Tbeodosius  IL  (b.  c.  424),  when  the  increasing 
dangers  of  the  African  province  both  from  the  native 
and  foreign  barbarians  suggested  the  policy  of  forti- 
fying its  capital  The  remains  of  the  wall  then 
built  can  still  be  traced,  and  suflkient  ruins  of  the 
city  are  visible  to  indicate  its  extent;  while  the  limits 
are  still  forther  marked  by  the  position  of  the  great 
reservoirs,  which  we  know  to  have  been  without  the 
walls.  But  as  the  city  was  far  gone  in  its  decline 
when  Uiese  walls  were  built,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  limits  indicated  by  them  were  narrower  than 
the  original  boundaries,  were  it  not  for  a  most  inter- 
esting discovery  made  by  Falbe,  to  whose  researches 
during  a  long  residence  at  Tunis,  we  owe  most  of 
our  Imowledge  of  Carthaginian  topography.  Struck 
by  the  fact,  that  the  bmd  W.  and  MW.  of  the  Ro- 
man dty  is  divided  into  regular  rectangka  by  roads 
utterly  difierent  from  the  crooked  ways  which  are 
common  in  Mohammedan  countries,  he  suspected 
that  these  roads  might  mark  out  the  divisions  of  the 
land  among  the  B«nan  colonista ;  and,  upon  mea- 
suring the  rectangles,  he  found  that  they  were  of 
equal  area,  each  containing  100  haeredia^  or  200 
jtigera.  Of  such  plots,  28  are  clearly  visible,  and 
the  land  which  has  been  broken  up  to  form  the 
gardens  o^EUMtma  furnishes  space  for  2  more ;  so 
that  we  have  the  land  without  the  walls  of  the  Bo- 
man  dty  divided  into  30  centuries  of  AoeredM,  pre- 
cisely the  proper  quantity  for  the  3000  colonista 
whom  Augustus  settled  in  the  new  dty.  (Appian. 
i\m.  188.) 

That  Roman  Carthage  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
andent  Punic  dty,  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  on 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Megara,  seems  tolerably  dear. 
Not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Pliny's  phrase  (▼.  2), 
<*  in  vestigiis  n«gnae  Carthagims,"  it  appean  that 
the  new  aty  was  supplied  firam  the  same  aqueduct 
and  reservoirs,  and  had  its  dtadd  and  chief  temples 
on  the  same  sites,  as  of  old.  The  restored  temple  of 
Aesculapius  was  again  the  chief  sanctuary,  and  that 
of  the  goddess  Coekatis  beoama  more  magnificent 
tiian  ever.    (Barth,  p.  83.) 

3.  ffarboun,  —  In  accordance  with  that  view  of 
the  topognphy  which  we  follow,  the  double  harbour 
of  Carthage  must  be  looked  for  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
•{Miinsula,  at  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the 
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TVienta  described  above,  within  the  liif^ooii  of 
The  fact  that  Sdpio  Afrieanus  the  dderooold  m 
from  Tunis  the  Punic  fleet  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour (Appian.  Am.  24),  seems  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
podtion,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  other  indin- 
tions.     (Barth,  p.  88.) 

The  port  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  har- 
bour, with  a  passage  firom  the  one  into  the  other ; 
and  the  outer  had  an  entrance  from  the  sea*  70  feet 
wide,  which  was  cloeed  with  iron  chains.  The  eater 
harixmr  was  for  the  merchantmen,  and  wis  faO  of 
moorings.  The  inner  harbour  was  reserved  for  the 
ships  d  war.  Just  within  its  entrance  was  an  iilaod 
called  Cothon  {HMtuf,  whence  the  harbour  itself 
was  called  Cothon  also),  rising  to  a  considerable 
devation  above  the  surroonding  banks,  and  tb» 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  mask  to  ooooed  the 
harbour  from  without,  and  of  an  observatoiy  Ibr  the 

port-admiral  (ya^X0*)i  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^V^  ^i 
whence  he  gave  sigxuUs  by  the  trumpet  and  oommanila 
by  the  voice  of  a  herald.  The  ahores  of  the  islaod 
and  of  the  port  were  built  up  with  great  quays,  in 
which  were  constructed  docks  for  220  ships  (ooe,  it 
would  seem,  for  each),  irith  storehouses  for  sll  tbnr 
equipments.  The  entrance  of  eadi  dock  was  adorned 
with  a  pair  oi  looic  columns,  which  gave  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  and  the  harbour  the  appeanmce  of 

a  magnificent  odonnade  on  each  sidcf  So  jeahnslj 
was  this  inner  harbour  guarded,  even  from  the  eight 
of  those  firaquenting  the  outer,  that,  besides  a  doabk 
wall  of  separation,  gates  were  provided  to  giTeaooeei 
to  the  dty  from  the  outer  haibour,  without  paaeii^ 
through  the  docks.  (Appian.  Pum.  96, 127.)  That 
the  inner  haibour  at  least,  and  probably  both,  wen 
artifieial  excavations,  seems  almost  certain  firom  their 
position  and  from  the  name  CtUkon  (Gesso.  Jfoa. 
Phom,  p.  422),  to  say  nothing  of  Virgil^s  phrase 
(^en.  i.  427) : — "^  hio  portns  alii  efodmU,"  which, 
remembering  the  poet'a  antiquarian  tastes,  shodd 
hardly  be  regarded  as  unmaaniBg. 

The  remains  of  two  basins  still  exist,  nesr  the 
base  of  the  tongue  of  land,  the  one  more  to  the  & 
bdng  of  an  oblong  shape, and  the  other  of  arounder 
form,  with  a  little  pentngnla  in  the  middle;  both 
divided  fixm  the  sea  •on  the  E.  by  a  nanew  lidgai 
These  basins  would  be  at  once  identified  as  the  hsr- 
bours  of  Carthage,  but  for  thdr  apparently  inade- 
quate dae;  an  Ejection  whidi,  we  tmnk.  Berth  has 
successfully  removed,  (pp.  88 — 90).  Wbstever 
sixe  the  harbours  had  at  first,  vras  necessarily  fie* 
served,fbr  the  a^jaoent  qnarterwas  the  most  popoloiis 
in  the  dty.  A  calculation  made  by  Barth  of  the 
drouit  of  the  inner  basin  and  island  (now  a  penia- 


*  The  general  term  4ic  mKdyws  irikicfa  Appian 
here  uses  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
port  opened  into  tiie  lagoon. 

t  When  Appian  (im.  127)  diatiiyiishss  the 
sMors  part  of  the  Cothon  (rh /lipet  rev  K^«M 
TO  rrrpdymiwt)  fimm  ita  rotmd  (or  tmrromdmf) 
part  od  <fte  oppotiU  tide  {M  Mnipa  rm  KMtint 
4s  rb  mpti^tpks  abroS),  he  seems  to  mean  by  the 
former  the  ishmd,  and  by  the  ktter  the  bank  on  the 
Umd  dde.  The  Punic  fleet,  vriuoh  had  put  oot  to 
sea  by  the  new  month  (see  bdow^  beiqg  destroyed, 
Sdpio  natunlly  first  stonns  the  ishnd  in  the 
Cothon;  meanwhile  Ladins  seixaa  the  opportosity 
for  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  other  banJc,  which 
proves  successful,  and  the  Bomans,  thus  posseseed 
of  the  whde  endosun  of  the  Cothon,  are  jng^nd 
to  attack  the  Byiw. 
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snia)  shows  at  least  a  probability  that  thej  could 
contain  the  220  Teasels ;  while,  for  the  general  traffic, 
the  Lagoon  of  TimU  oonld  be  naed  as  a  roadstead: 
and  that  it  was  so  nsed  in  later  timet  is  proved  by 
the  fiM:t  that  Hisna,  on  its  opponte  shore,  was  the 
port  of  Carthage  under  the  Vandals.  (Procop.  B,  V. 
i.  16.)  Further,  we  know  that  extra  accommoda- 
tion was  pronded,  at  some  earlj  period,  for  the  mer- 
chantmen, in  the  shape  of  a  spacious  qoaj  on  the 
«eo-fihore  (not  that  of  the  lagoon)  outside  of  the  dty 
walls  (Appian.  Am.  128),  ^  wUch  the  fnmdations 
are  still  risible;  the  ancient  purpose  of  the  existing 
sabetmctions  being  confirmed  bjr  their  resemblance 
to  those  at  Leptis  Magna. 

But  what,  liien,  has  become  of  all  the  masoniy  of 
the  quays  and  docks  and  colonnades  which  sur- 
ronnited  the  Cothon  and  its  island,  but  of  which 
the  present  inner  basin  exhibits  no  remains  ?  The 
doubt  ui  easily  remoyed.  Carthage,  like  Borne, 
has  been  the  quarry  of  successiTe  nations,  but  for 
*  much  longer  period,  for  doubtless  even  the  Bo- 
man  dty  was  built  in  great  measure  from  the 
remains  of  the  Punic  one ;  and  the  masonry  of  the 
docks,  lying  in  the  yeiy  midst  of  the  dty,  and  at 
the  part  which  would  be  the  first  rebuilt  to  form  a 
port,  would  naturally  be  among  the  fint  used.  The 
substroctions  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  preserved,  and  afterwards  in  part  uncovcoed,  by 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  manner  in  which  the  harbonn  ran  up  close 
along  the  SE.  shore  of  the  peninsula  enables  us  to 
understand  the  resource  adopted  by  the  Carthaginians 
when  Sdpb,  in  the  Third  Punio  War,  shut  up  the 
-oommon  outer  entrance  of  their  harbours  by  a  mole 
thrown  across  from  the  Taenia  to  the  wtkimt:  they 
cut  a  new  channel  fnm  the  Cothoo  into  the  deep 
sea,  where  such  a  mode  of  blockade  was  impracti- 
cable, and  put  out  to  sea  with  their  newly  constructed 
fleet  (Appiaa.  Pun.  121, 122 ;  Stnb.  xviL  p.  833.) 
Whether,  after  the  restoration  of  the  dty,  Sdpio's 
mole  was  removed,  and  the  andent  entrance  of  the 
port  restored,  we  are  not  infbnned.  Probably  it  was 
80:  bat  the  new  mouth  cut  by  the  Carthaginians 
woold  Baturally  remain  open,  and  this,  with  the  part 
of  the  Cothon  to  which  it  gave  immediate  access, 
seems  to  beibeMandraeion  or  F&rina  MandraekUf 
of  hter  times.    (Prooop.  ^.  F.  L  20,  iL  8.) 

4.  B^rrsn.  -^  This  name  is  used  in  a  double  sense, 
for  the  most  aadent  part  of  the  dty,  adjoining  to 
the  harfoours,  and  for  the  citadel  or  fyrao,  in  the 
stricter  sense.  When  Appian  (Pun.  95)  speaks  of 
the  triple  land  wall  on  the  S..  as  where  the  Bfpraa 
woM  upon  the  itUumu  {Mamu  ii  B^a ^r  H\  rov 
«&X^Of  '^  ™*7  ^  doubted  in  which  sense  he  uses 
the  term ;  but,  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  storm- 
ing of  the  dty  (c.  127,  foIL),  he  gives  us  a  minute 
dttcription  of  the  locality  of  the  dtadeL 

Ckiaeto  the  harboun  stood  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  narrow  streets  of  houses  six  stories  high  as- 
cended to  the  Byrsa,  which  was  by  far  the  strongest 
pontion  in  the  whole  dty.  (Appian.  Pm,  128.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
HiU  of  8,  Lome,  an'eminenoe  rising  to  the  hdght  of 
188  Paris  feet  (about  200  English),  and  having  its 
summit  in  the  form  of  an  almost  regular  plateau, 
sloping  a  Kttk  towards  the  sea.  Its  r^uhuity  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  bdng  an  artificial  mound 
(probably  about  a  natural  core)  formed  of  the  earth 
dug  up  in  excavating  the  harbonn;  a  kind  of  work 
wluch  wo  know  to  have  been  oommon  among  the 
old  Semitic  nations.    (Barth,  pp.  94,  123;  comp. 
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Strab.  ix.  p.  512.)  The  obvious  objection,  that  it 
could  not  then  be  the  post  first  occupied  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists,  Barth  boldly  and  ingeniously 
meets  by  replying  that  it  wot  not ;  that  they  would 
natural^  establish  themselves  first  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  C.  Cairihagej  and  that,  when  they  de- 
scended to  the  lower  ground,  there  built  thdr  city, 
and  excavated  their  port,  and  made  a  new  dtadel  in 
its  ndghboorhood,  they  still  applied  to  it  the  aadent 
name.  The  summit  of  the  hUl  is  now  occupied  by 
a  ch^iel  to  the  memory  of  S.  Louis,  the  royal 
crusader  who  died  in  his  expeditlan  agaiut  Tmiu; 
and,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  the  dtadel  of  Carthage 
has  become  a  possession  of  the  Frmch  I  The  cham- 
bers which  surround  the  chapel  contain  an  interest- 
ing museum  of  objects  fbond  at  Carthage  and  among 
other  ruins  of  Africa. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hiU  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  andent  walls  which  enclosed  the  Byrsa  and 
made  it  a  distinct  fortress,  and  which  seem  to  have 
risen,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  those  of  the  dtadel 
ofEobatana.  (Herod.  L  98.)  Oronus  (iv.  22)  gives 
2  M.  P.  for  the  circuit  of  the  Byrsa,  meaning,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  base  of  the  hill. 

On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
(Esmun),  by  for  the  richest  in  the  dty  (Appian. 
Pun.  ISO),  raised  on  apUtfbrm  which  was  saoended 
by  nxty  steps,  and  probably  resembling  in  its  struc- 
ture the  temple  of  Behis  at  Babylon.  (Herod.  L 
181;  Barth,  p.  95).  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the 
senate  hdd  in  secret  thdr  most  important  meetings. 

The  Byrsa  remained  the  citadd  of  Carthage  in  its 
later  existence;  and  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  waa 
restored  by  the  Bomans.  (Appnl.  Florida^  pp.  361 , 
fdl.)  On  it  was  the/>raetornim  of  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  which  became  succesavely  the  palace  of  the 
Vandal  kings  and  of  the  Byiantine  governors. 
(Pamo  Cjfpriam,  ap.  Ruinart,  Ada  Marigrum, 
pp.  205,  foil.;  Barth,  p.  96.) 

5.  Fonm  and  Sireett.  —  As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  forum  hiyattheS.fbotofthehi]lof  Byrsa, 
adjacent  to  the  harboun.  It  contained  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  call  ApoUo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a  chapd  overiaid  with  gold  to  the 
wdght  of  1000  talents.  (Appian.  Am.  127).  The 
three  streets  already  mentioned  as  asccndiiig  from 
the  forum  to  the  Byrsa  fonned  an  important  outworic 
to  its  fortifications;  and  Sdpio  had  to  storm  them 
house  by  house.  The  centre  street,  which  probably 
led  straight  up  to  tbe  temple  of  Aesculapius,  was 
called,  in  Boman  Carthage,  Via  Salutaris.  The 
other  streets  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  straight  and  regularly  disposed  at  right 
angles.     (Mai,  AwsL  Clou.  vd.  iii.  p.  387.) 

6.  Other  Templet.— 'On  the  N.  side  of  the  Byrsa, 
on  lower  tenaces  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  which  some  take  fbr  those  of  Codestis  and 
Saturn ;  but  the  localities  are  doubtful.  We  know 
that  the  wonhip  of  both  these  ddties  was  continued 
in  the  Boman  city.    (Barth,  pp.  96 — 98.) 

7.  On  the  W.  and  SW.  nde  of  the  Byna  are 
ruins  of  Ba<As,  probably  the  T^ernMie  Gan^ianaej 
a  locality  fomoos  in  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of 
Carthage ;  of  a  spsdoos  Circue,  snd  of  an  Av^JU- 
theatre.    (Barth,  pp.  98—99.) 

8.  Agwdtict  and  /ieaervoirt  — The  great  aque- 
duct, fifty  miles  long,  by  which  Carthage  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  Jebel  Zagkwan  (see  Map,  p. 
532),  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  work  of  the 
Punic  age ;  but  Barth  believes  it  to  be  Boman.    It 
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la  fiilljr  dacribed  bj  Shaw  (p.  193)  ud  Buih  Iff. 
100.  foil.).  Tta«  Batanoin  ■»  amaig  Uta  UMat 
uiMrating  rsnuitis  of  Cartluij:*,  tapecUllj  on  ■«- 
count  of  tb«  pscolurij  cflutractad  nailing  Irhich 
coven  tbem.  Tiaf  an  ptibbl;  of  Panic  '  ' 
lEiDship.  BeaidM  sormi  Bmillcr  onea,  tWe  m 
prinoipil  Hts ;  tboM  on  the  W.  of  lb«  dij, 
the  Kjoeiluct  t(rmuuit«l,  ind  tkns  on  tha  S.,  ncu 
theCothon.     (9uir;  Butb.) 

9.  Baddw  til*  abore,  Uuin  in  mini  whicb 
to  be  tboH  of  a  r^Ai/re.  and  alio  the  rerxiaii 
great  bulding,  appaccntlj  tlie  Iirgcat  is  Ibi 
irbich  Birth  cmjectiuH  to  be  tb«  tempb  cf  Coe- 
ieOa.  TheM  niiga  coBiitt,  lilu  tha  ran,  mlj  of 
bn>kea  foandatioiu.     (Barth,  lOS,  lOfi.) 

la  The  Saborb  of  Utgan,  uigar,  or  Migalia, 
aflarvardfl  conaidcnd  aa  a  qnartcr  of  tbe  cdtj,  — ' 
UuDUDSof  IbeNslrCit7(Nfi(TDMi),KaiEiiiTai 
bj  a  wall  of  ita  own,  ami  adnned  with  baanlifol  gii- 
dans,  watered  bj  canals.  (Died.  ix.  44  i  Appan-TiiL 
117|  Sen.  ad  Vvg.  Aen.  L  373  ;  lildor.  Etfm. 
VI.  13.)  It  Hema  to  hate  occupad  tfat  nte  on  tha 
NW.  ait  of  tha  paalzuDhi,  now  callad  EUMtna, 
aod  EtiU  the  ait*  of  tba  baaatifht  gaidaoa  ti  tbe 
wealth;  ciUuna  «f  Tonia. 

11.  NecropoSt. — From  tha  fawgnncfin 
tha  racky  nil  of  the  hill  of  C.  Oliamarl,  It  j 
probable  that  hen  was  tba  widant  neeropoHa,  N.  of 
tlis  citj,  B  pceition  in  which  it  la  fraqiuDtlj,  if  not 
genanltf,  fbud  in  otlnr  andeiit  citiaa.  There  ia, 
howerar,  aoma  doubt  oa  tha  matter,  irtiich  tha  ari- 
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deDoa  ia  inmlSciant  to  daeide.    (TattolUaD.  Barf. 
13  i  Barth,  p.  lOT.) 

It  haa  been  aln^j  Intimitad  that  the  uai  m 
atated  are  these  odIj  of  ma  put;  amcng  tbe  {■>- 
grapbaim  and  acholan  who  have  atHlied  tba  tcfiH 
gn[dif  of  Cait&ag&     Of  their  geoarel  otneetseo, 

fur  to  thoaa  wbo  daan  to  pnnua  (be  aolgeot  liir- 
th«  to  aiMat  Um  nanlte  of  tba  ofipoata  rawi,  ie 
lb*  Ibnn  of  the  abora  gnnnd-idan,  oofiad  {nm  Ibt 
Allot  Autiptu  if  Sinnor,  who  haa  taken  it  ba 
tha  Erdkmdt  of  Karl  Blltar. 

AraiTCcnipMaphaof  tin  raina  in  their  (not 
itala,  bj  Falbe,  is  giren  in  tha  peiiodicaj  tnlitU 
AvAad,  ix  1836,  No.  ISS.  [F.  &.] 

CABTEA'GO  MOVA  (KMpx^/tbr  4  rt*,  f<ij\t, 
Stnb.,PloL,  Lit.,  UeL,Plin.,S(sidi.B.,  (.!.,&(.; 
Kofrq  ii6\a,  Poljb.  ii.  13,  iiL  IS,  &c,  f»t^.  B. 
I.  m.  'KKtaU.  Kafx^Ur;  4  fftnk  Hlr  'Ifylv 
KapXtrMn  Peljb.  X.  1 1,  jUh.  iiL  p.  91 ;  Hii[ai)a 
Carthago,  Flor.  IL  S )  Ki^x'l'^  napr^lwH 
Appiin.  Iber.  19,  Stofdi.  B. ;  Carthago  Efartuk, 
Plin.  uxl  8.  a.  «3, /In.  ^iX.  pp.  396,  Ml ;  Inin. 
Oy.ir.'l;  *err  often  siniiJj  CartluigD ;  £li. ad 
Aij.  Kapx'fi^'^'  Caithaginianaii :  CtrlofBia), 
a  celebrated  dt;  of  Iliipania  Tarraceoaiiiat  TNar  111* 
&  eitremitjDf  the  E.  ccut,  in  the  t«rriMTcfI)» 
CioCeetani  (PtoL  ii.  e.  g  1 4)  ca  the  fhnlia  o[  tin 
^stanL  (Strab.iiLp.163.)  It wii a catoj of Ctf- 
thige,  and  was  built  B-o.  249  bj  w— iriih.!,  tbe  «d- 
in-law  of  Uamiku  Barca,  wd  hia  ssccaaor  in  ^>iiB, 
(Stnb.  iiL  p.  15S ;  Polfb.  ii.  13 ;  llda,  IL  6.  J  7; 
Solin.  93 ;  IMod.  Sic  ii*.  3;  Viijua.  SttiOig.Ta. 
IS,  wiKa  tnyinro.)  Tbata  waa  a  lEgnd  of  u 
oUigr  lattliiment  *ai  its  site  b;  Tencar,  in  hia  nu- 
deringB  lAei  tl»  Tiqan  War.  (Joatin.  iUt.  3.  $  Sj 
Sil.  Ital.  iiL  36S,  xr.   199.);     The  eplbet  A;oai 

double  introduction  cf  the  wvd  Nik  {Hmt  Sm 

Its  eitnatioD  ma  moat  admirable,  Ijing  u  it  did 
near  the  middle  of  tha  UeditarraDcaa  («,  ai  tbi 
andente  obooae  to  call  il^  the  &)  nwt  it  Sf)>bi,  M 
a  most  omtenient  posliai  for  the  faee^  !•  Afiia 
(i.  «.  tlie  Carthaginian  territarr),  and  haiing  the 
ool;  good  hirbonr  on  that  ooaal.  (PoIjA.  a.  13,  a- 
B;  Stnb.  iii.  p.  1&8;  lir.  iirL  «S.)  Foljtna 
eatimata  Its  dialonce  fran  the  Calaaina  «f  H«obI> 
at  3000  sUdia,  and  from  the  Ibania  (£lre)  I«X> 
(ilL  39).  Scipio's  annj  took  eeren  daji  lo  n«*  '* 
from  th*  Ebro,  both  b;  land  and  sea  (Petrb.  1. 1; 
LiT.nTi.4S)i  bat  at  another  tuna  tea  dajK  (U^ 
iiviiL  39.)  Strabo  dukai  ib  distance  almg  a* 
ooaat  fnm  Caipe  S600  stadia  (ilL  p.  IM),  aad 
from  Hainlia  (JforsnUa)  abora  6000;  Bnd,ia<M 
the  Haditemnean,  to  tha  oppoaile  tape  <i  kMaf** 
ninin,  on  tha  ooaat  of  tha  Hiaeae^  3000  rt*^ 
(iriiL  pp.  897 ,  838,  from  TuDOrtlMaa ;  Ur.  nns. 
17).  Plioj  CiiL3.a.4)  ^tsi  187  M-P-fcr* 
distanoe  fnxn  tha  nngbbraring  headland  &ton>  !^ 
(C.  da  PuJoa)  to  Cuaana  in  Uaniatsiiia.  1» 
Uarillme  IlinerarjglTn  SOOO'atadia  to  Caivw, 
and  400  stadia  to  the  laland  t£  EhusM  (/(■>.  ^'^ 
pp.496,  ail). 

New  Carthage  stood  a  little  W.  of  tha  poPi^ 
just  nanMd  {C.  de  Palmy,  at  the  bottvn  if  a  W 
looking  to  the  S.,  in  the  month  if  which  l^_^ 
island  (Hetculis  or  Soombraiia  L*),  which  ihill«d 

•  iKaiiiftfla,  Stab.  IiL  f.  159;  laftfl^ 
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it  firem  emy  wind  exoepfe  tbe  SW.  {Afrieiu\  and 
kft  only  »  narrair  ptMage  on  each  side,  so  that  it 
finned  an  exodknt  hariwnr.  (SiL  ItaL  X7.  220. — 

**  Carthago  impenao  Katmae  a^jnta  furan, 
Exoeboe  tottit  pelago  drcomfloa  mnroe.") 

Polybiiia  giTee  twentjr  stadia  for  the  depth  of  this 
haj,  amd  ten  for  its  breadth  at  the  month.    Livy, 
who  copies  the  description  of  Polybins,  gives  by  some 
mistake  500  paces  (instead  of  2500)  for  the  depth, 
and  a  littie  more  for  the  breadth.    The  city  was 
boilt  on  an  eterated  tongue  of  land,  pngecting  into 
the  bay,  snirannded  by  the  sea  on  the  K  and  S., 
and  on  the  W.,  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  a  lake 
having  an  artificial  oommnnication  with  the  sea,  tne 
remaining  space,  or  isthmos,  being  only  250  paces 
wide ;  ai^  it  waa  only  accessible  from  tiie  mainland 
by  a  namm  path  along  the  xidge.    The  city  stood 
oampantiTely  low,  in  a  hoUow  of  the  peninsnla, 
slopuig  down  to  the  sea  on  the  S.;  bat  on  the  land 
side  it  was  entirely  sniroanded  <m  all  sides  by 
heightB,  the  two  at  the  eactremities  being  moontain- 
ons  and  ragged,  and  the  three  between  them  lower, 
but  steep  and  rocky.    On  the  eastern  height,  which 
jotted  ont  into  the  sea,  stood  the  temple  of  Aescnla- 
pins  (Esmun),  the  cUef  deity  here,  as  Carthage ; 
on  the  western,  the  palace  boilt  by  Hasdrubal ;  of 
tbe  intervening  hills,  the  one  nearest  to  the  £.  was 
sacred  to  Hephaestos,  that  on  the  W.  to  Satnm,  and 
the  middle  one  to  Aletes,  who    received   diivine 
hononn  as  the  discoverer  of  the  silver  mines  in  the 
neighboorhood.    Livy  mentions  also  a  hill  sacred  to 
Msranij,  perhaps  that  of  Aletes  (xzvi  44).    We 
see  here  an  interesting  example  of  the  wtnahip  on 
**  hi^  places**  practised  by  the  race.    On  the  W., 
the  city  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  across  the  channel  eat  from  the  sea  to  the 
lake.    (Pdyb.  x.  10 ;  Liv.  xzvL  42 ;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
168.)    The  dty  was  most  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  twenty  stadia  in  ciienmference.     (Polyb.  z. 
11.)     Pd^bins  distinctly  oontradicta  Uiose  who 
gave  it  doid>le  this  drcnit  <»  his  own  evidence  as  an 
eye- witness ;  and  he  adds  that,  in  his  time  (under 
the  Bomsns),  the  cirenit  waa  still  mofe  contracted. 
Beskks  all  these  advantages,  New  Carthage  had  in 
itsintmediatevidnity  the  richest  silver  minea  of  Spain, 
which  are  inddent^y  mentioned  by  Pdybins  in  the 
preceding  aooonnt,  and  were  moie  nilly  described  by 
him  in  another  passage  (xxxiv.  9),  a  part  of  whidi 
is  preserved  by  Stiabo  (iii.  pp.  147,  148,  158). 
The  description  is  taken  firom  their  condition  nnder 
the  Bomans,  who  probably  only  cootinoed  the  opera- 
tions of  thdr  predecessors.    The  mines  lay  twenty 
stadia  (two  geog.miks)  N.of  the  city  in  the  monntain 
spar,  which  forms  the  joneticn  of  M.  Idabeda  and 
II  OrospadA  (Strab.  iii  p.  161);  and  extended  over 
•  space  400  stadia  in  drcomferenoe.  They  employed 
40,000  men,  and  bnmght  into  the  Roman  tieasniy 
25,000  drachmae  daily.    After  condensing  Poly- 
biiu'a  description  of  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sil- 
ver, Strabo  adds  that  in  lus  time  the  silver  mines 

PtoL  ii.  6.  §  14,  from  the  shores  aboonding  in  the 
fish  called  <nt6ii8pos,  a  kind  of  tnnny  or  mackerel, 
from  which  was  made  the  best  sort  of  the  saucQ 
called  garon.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plln.  xxxi.  8.  s.  41.) 
It  is  still  called  Etcombrera^  as  well  as  simply  La 
Isiota,  the  Islet,  Strabo  mentions  just  above  the 
extensive  manofiwtare  of  cored  fish  at  New  Car- 
thage and  its  neighboorhood  (voXXi^  ^  rap<x*^ 
lit  p.  158). 
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were  no  bnger  the  property  of  the  state,  hot  only 
the  gold  mines ;  the  fanner  bdonged  to  individosls. 

Snch  was  the  dty  fixmded  by  the  second  head  of 
the  great  hoose  of  Baroa,  not  perhaps  wathoot  some 
view  to  its  beooming  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  if  the  oppodte  faction  shoold  prevail  at 
Carthage  (Pdyb.  x.  10,  says  that  the  piUace  there 
was  boilt  by  Hasdrobal  fiera^uriff  ^pry^J^ttMr 
l(oMr(af ).  Daring  their  government  of  Spain,  it 
formed  the  head-qoartecs  S  their  dvil  administra- 
tion and  their  militair  power.  (Pdyb.  ilL  15.  §  8: 
Ipvonl  wp6(rxv^  mu/SoeiXciev  ^  iU^x^idorW 
ip  rtSs  KorJk  tV  'IA|p^  rimms;  Liv.  xxviL  7, 
capta  Siipamae.)  There  we  find  WiwiM  ngu- 
brly  establishing  his  winter  qnarters,  and  recdving 
the  ambaasadon  of  Borne  (Pdyb.  iii.  13.  §  7,  15. 
S  4,  5,  83.  §  5;  Liv.  xxL  5,  6);  and  thence  he 
started  on  the  expedition  which  opened  the  Second 
Panic  War,  b.  a  218.  (Pdyb.  iiL  39.  §  11.)  It 
remained  the  Panic  head-qoarters  daring  the  ab- 
sence of  Hannibal  (Pdyb.  iii.  76.  §  11),  who  had 
taken  care,  before  setting  out,  to  make  every  pn>- 
vinon  for  its  safety  (iii.  S3).  Here  were  depodted 
the  treasures,  the  baggage  of  the  Panic  army,  and 
the  hostages  of  the  Spamsh  peoples.  (Pdyb.  x.  8. 
§  3 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  The  military  genins  of  P. 
Scipio  (afterwards  the  dder  Africanos)  at  once,  on 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  B.a  211,  pointed  oat  tiie  cap- 
ture of  New  Carthage  as  a  stroke  decidve  of  the  war 
in  Spain;  and,  as  soon  as  spring  opened*,  seizing  aa 
opportonity  when,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  guii« 
son  was  redoced  to  1000  men  fit  for  service,  he  made 
a  rapid  march  from  the  Ebro  with  nearly  all  his 
forces,  25,000  infrntiy  and  2500  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time  sending  roond  his  fleet  nnder  Ladios,  who 
alone  was  in  the  secret,  and  took  the  dty  by  storm, 
with  frightfbl  slaoghter,  and  the  gain  of  an  immense 
booty,  B.  a  210.  (Pdyb.  x.  8 — 19 ;  Liv.  xxvi. 
42--51.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sdpio  gave 
that  example  of  continenoe,  which  is  so  often  cele- 
brated by  andent  writers.  (Pdyb. ;  lAr, ;  VaL  Max. 
iv.  8;  Gdl.  vL  8.) 

The  important  dty  thns  gained  by  the  Bomans  in 
Hispania  Ulterior  natordly  became  the  rival  of 
Tarraco,  thdr  previoas  head-qoarten  in  Hisponia 
Citerior.  We  find  Sdpio  making  it  Us  head- 
qoarten  (in  addition  to  Tarraoo),  and  cdebrating 
there  the  games  in  honoor  of  his  fitther  and  oncle, 
B.a  206.  (Uv.  xxviiL  18,  21,  et  (Mb.)  Under 
the  early  emperon  it  was  a  colony  (Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  4), 
with  the  foil  name  of  Colonia  Viotbix  Juua 
NoYA  Cabthaoo  (coins),  and  the  seat  of  a  co&. 
ventos  joridicos,  incloding  65  peoples,  besides  those 
of  the  islands.  (Plin.  I  &;  Balbabbs.)  It  shared 
with  Tarraco  the  honoor  of  the  winter  reddenoe 
of  the  Legatos  Caeearis,  who  governed  the  province 
of  Tarraconensis.  (Stnb.  liL  p.  167.)  Its  terri- 
tory is  called  by  Strabo  Carchedonia  (Kopx^Sor^ 
p.  161 ;  ager  Carthaginiensis,  Varr.  R.Ji.L  57.  §  2). 
It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  great  roads,  the 
one  from  Tarraco,  the  otlur  from  Castolo  on  the 
Baetia;  it  was  234  M.P.  from  the  former  place,  and 
203  firam  the  hitter.  (/«hi.  AnL  pp.  896,  401.) 
As  has  been  seen,  its  size  was  already  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Pdybios;  bot  still  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  a  great  emporiom,  both  for  the  export  and 
the  import  trade  of  Spain,  and  the  most  floorishing 

*  There  was,  among  the  contemporaiy  historians, 
some  doobt  respecting  the  troe  date,  which  PdydoB 
removes  by  aotbority  (x.  9;  Liv.  xxviL  7). 
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ritj  of  Uiose  pftrts.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  158.)  It  con- 
tinued to  rival  Takbaco  in  importance,  till  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  S.  Isidore, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  it  as  deso- 
late in  A.D.  595.    iOrig.  zv.  1.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  the  land  around 
New  Carthage,  Strabo  mentions  a  tree,  the  spines  off 
which  fomiiihed  a  bark,  from  which  beautiful  fiUxics 
were  woven  (iii.  p.  175).^  This  was  the  spartmn 
(ffwtlprof :  a  sort  of  broom),  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  give  to  the  dty  the  name  of  Carthago  Spab- 
TARiA  (see  names  above),  and  that  of  Camtpua  Spa/t' 
iarim  (rb  Swopr^ioF  ir48ioy,  Strab.  p.  161)  to  the 
surrounding  district,  for  a  length  of  100  R  P.,  and 
a  breadth  of  30  M.  P.  from  the  coast:  it  also  grew 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  was  used  for 
making  ropes  and  matted  fabrics,  first  by  the  Carthi^ 
ginians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
its  manufacture  being  similar  to  that  of  flax.  (Plin. 
xix.  2.  s.  7,  8;  oomp.  PUt.  PoUU  p.  280,  c.;  Xen. 
Cyn,  iz.  13 ;  Theophr.  H,  P.  i.  s.  6.  §  2.) 

New  Carthage  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  re- 
corded astronomical  observatioo,  baring  its  longest 
day  14  hrs.  20  min.,  and  being  distant  10  his.  3  min. 
W.  of  Alexandria.    (Ptol.  viu.  4.  §  5.) 

Numerous  coins  are  extant,  with  epigraphs  which 
an  interpreted  as  those  of  New  Carthage ;  but  many 
of  them  are  extremely  doubtful.  Those  that  are 
certainly  genuine  all  belong  to  the  early  imperial 
period,  under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula. 
Their  types  are  various.  The  usual  epigraphs  are 
▼.  I.  N.  K.  or  o.  V.  I.  H.  K.  (explained  above),  and 
more  rarely  ▼.  i.  h.  o.  (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
p.  316;  Mionnet,  vol  i.  p.  36,  Suppl.  vol.  L  p.  70; 
Sestini,  p.  123;  Num.  Gcih,;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.41, 
foil.)  [P.  S.] 

CARTHA'GO  VETUS  (Ko^xn^^  waKaid,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  64:  piob.  Carta  la  Vieja)^  an  inland  city  of 
the  Ilorcaones,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarraco^  in 
Hispania  Tairaconensis.  From  its  name  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  it  was  an  old  Punic  settlement^ 
and  that  the  epithet  old  was  added,  after  the  build- 
ing of  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  fiv 
more  famous  city.  (Marca,  Hup.  ii.  8;  Ukert,  voL 
u.  ptii.  p.419.)  [P-S-] 

GARUHA  (tA  Kapovpd),  a  town  which  was  on 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  Caria  (Strab.  p.  663);  its 
position  east  of  the  range  of  Cadmus  assigns  it  to 
Phxygia,  under  which  country  Strabo  describes  iU 
It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeander,  20  M.  P. 
west  of  Laodiceia,  according  to  the  Table,  and  on 
the  great  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  from 
Laodiceia  to  Ephesus.  The  place  is  identified  by 
the  hot  springs,  about  12  miles  NW.  of  DenieUj 
which  have  been  described  by  Pococke  and  Chandler. 
8ti«bo  (p.  578)  observes  thai  Carura  contained  many 
inns  (vwloxcut),  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  on  a  line  of  great  traffic,  by  which  the  wool 
and  other  products  of  the  interior  were  taken  down 
to  the  coast.  He  adds  that  it  has  hot  aprings,  some 
in  the  Maeander,  and  some  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
All  this  tract  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and  there 
was  a  story,  reported  by  Strabo,  that  98  a  brothel 
keeper  was  lodging  in  the  inns  with  a  great  number 
of  his  women,  Uiey  were  all  swallowed  up  one  night 
by  the  earth  opening.  Chandler  {Asia  Minor,  c.  65) 
observed  on  the  spot  a  jet  of  hot  water,  wluoh  sprung 
up  several  inches  from  the  ground;  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  river.  On  the 
road  between  Carura  and  Laodiceia  was  the  temple 
of  Men  Carufl,  a  Carian  deity;  and  in  the  time  of 
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Strabo  there  was  a  noted  school  of  medicine  here, 
under  the  presidency  of  Zenxis.  This  school  mad 
the  sect  of  Herophilus.  (Strab.  p.  580.)  Chandler 
discovered  some  remains  on  the  road  to  Laodiceia, 
which,  he  supposes,  may  be  the  traces  of  this  temple; 
but  he  states  nothing  that  confirms  the  conjecture. 

Herodotus  (vii.  30)  mentioos  a  place  called  Cj- 
drara,  to  which  Xerxes  came  on  his  road  from  Co- 
loesae  to  Sardes.  It  was  the  limit  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  and  King  Croesus  fixed  a  stele  there  with 
an  inscripdon  on  it,  whidi  declared  the  boundary. 
Leake  (^Atia  Minnor^  Ac  p.  251)  thinks  that  the 
Cydnuna  of  Herodotus  may  be  Carura.  It  could  not 
be  far  off;  but  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  would  perhaps  not  be  placed  sooth  of  the 
Maeander  in  these  parts.  [G.  L] 

CARUS  VICUS,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  on  a  route 
of  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which  runs  from  Ckndiopcrfis 
in  Bithynia  through  Cr«tia  or  Flaviopoiis,  and  Cans 
Vicus  to  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  Cams  Vkus  was  30 
M.  P.  fimn  Flaviopoiis.  [G.  L] 

CARirSA  (Kapowra  or  Kipovm),  a  Greek 
trading  place  on  the  coast  of  PapUagonia,  sooUi  d 
Sinope,  and  150  stadia  from  it  (Arrian,  p  15; 
Mardan.  p.  73.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylai  is 
a  Greek  dty;  and  by  Pliny  (vL  2).  The  place  is 
Gheraih  on  the  coast)  which  is  identified  by  the 
name,  and  the  distance  IztKn  Sinope,  SimdK  (Ha- 
milton, Atia  MinoTf  &o.  vol.  i.  p.  304.)  He  obaoves 
that  it  is  a  good  harbour  when  the  wind  bkms  fitm 
the  west,  and  he  thinks  that  this  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  somewhat  ambiguoua  words  of  the  anony- 
mous Periplns,  though  they  are  rendered  diflorcBtly 
in  the  Latin  version.  [G.  L.] 

CARVANCAS  (KapoM^Ticat),  a  mountain  fbcm- 
ing  the  norUiem  bonudaiy  between  Pannonia  and 
Noricum.  It  extended  from  Mount  Cera  in  the  W. 
to  Mount  Cetius  in  the  £.,  in  the  neighbouliood  of 
Aemooa.  It  must  accordingly  be  identified  with  the 
range  between  the  Sdmmtrmg  and  ScAodUL  (PtoL 
iL  14.  §  1,  ilL  1.  §  1,  whera,  however,  the  comnMB 
reading  is  KapoimS^.)  [L  &] 

CARVENTUM  {fSJapoUmwi  J^tiLCamntanos), 
an  andent  dty  of  Latimn,  mentkned  in  the  liit 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  statei  of  the  Latin 
League  (v.  61,  where  the  reading  Kiyv9T«iw<  for 
VLo^vwrmnd  is  clearly  proved  by  Staph.  B.  a  «•)• 
No  snbsequeift  mention  occurs  of  the  dty,whidi 
was  probably  destroyed  at  an  eaiiy  period  by  the 
Aequians  or  Volsdans,  but  the  dtadel,  AixCar* 
ventana,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aequians.  It  wai 
twice  surprised  by  the  latter  people;  the  fint  time  it 
was  retabm  by  the  Bomanw,  but  on  the  second  occa- 
aMm,  B.  a  409,  it  defied  all  the  efiorts  of  the  consol, 
and  we  are  not  told  when  it  was  subsequently  r»> 
covered.    (Liv.  iv.  53,  55.) 

From  the  drcumstances  in  which  the  Axx  Ca^ 
ventana  here  occurs,  it  seems  probable  that  it  wai 
dtuated  not  far  from  Mount  Algidus,  or  the  northen 
declivities  of  the  Alban  Hills;  but  there  is  no  due  to 
its  precise  position.  Nibby  and  GeU  faidine  to  place 
it  at  i^ooca  MoMtima,  a  castle  on  a  rocky  emincBoe 
.of  the  Vohidan  mountidns,  a  hm  miles  fitan  Con. 
(Nibby,  DnUona,  vol.  iii  p.  17;  GeU,  Tap.  rf 
/Zome,  p.  374.)  [E.H.B.] 

GARVETII,  in  Britain.  An  inscription  now  kil, 
but  one  which  Cambden  expressly  states  to  hay* 
aeen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  OU  Ffeuith,  ia 
Cumberland,  ran  thus : 


CABVa 

D.  U. 
n.  MABTIO  SKS 

ut  a  CA&YsnoB. 

QTSSIORIO 

TIXIT  AN  XXXXV 

MABTIOLA.  FIUA  BT 

BBBB8  rONBX 

.      .      OVBATTT. 

(Horaefe3r,  BrUemma  BommM,  iL  3.)  [B.  6.  L.] 
CARVO,  a  pboe  on  the  road  frota  Lngdnniun 
Batavoram  (X^fiden)  to  Vemaoia  (Immenttadi). 
The  AntonOne  Itin.  makes  one  station  between  Lej^ 
den  and  Trajectnm  (UtretM)^  and  another  between 
UtredU  and  Garva  The  Itin.  places  Harenatio  or 
Arenacmn  next  after  Carro;  but  the  Table  makes 
Castia  Hercdis  the  next  station,  and  the  distance 
fnxn  Canro  to  Castra  Henmhs  is  xiil.,  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  M.  P.  D'AnriUe  aflfams  that  we  cannot 
look  for  this  place  lower  down  than  Wagtmmgen,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neder  Rhyn.  Walckenaer 
places  it  a  little  lower  at  RkeneHj  which  most  be 
near  the  mark.  Some  other  geographers  hare  fixed 
Carvo  where  it  cannot  be.  [G.  L.] 

GA'BYAE  (Kdpvai:  EUl  Knpvrfnir),  a  town  of 
TAWinia  npon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
originally  en  Arcadian  town  belonging  to  T^^ea, 
but  was  conqnered  by  the  Spartans  and  annexed  to 
their  territoiy.  (Phot  Lex.  t,  v.  Koputfrcia;  Pans. 
▼iiL  45.  §  I.)  Caiyae  reydted  from  Sparta  alW 
the  batUe  of  Lenctra  (B.a  371),  and  offered  to 
gnide  a  Theban  army  into  Laconia;  but  shortly  af- 
terwards it  was  severely  punished  for  its  trea(^eryi 
for  Arefaidanras  took  the  town  and  pat  to  death  idl 
the  inhabitants  who  were  made  imsoDers.  (Xen. 
Sen  tL  5.  $§  24—97,  vii.  1.  §  28.)  Caryae  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Caiyatis,  and 
for  the  aannal  festival  of  this  goddess,  at  which  the 
Lacedaemcniaa  virgins  nsed  to  perform  a  pecoliar 
kind  of  dance.  (Pans.  iiL  10.  §  9  ;  Lncian.  d« 
SalL  10.)  This  fesUval  was  of  great  antiquity,  for 
in  the  second  Messenian  war,  Aristomenes  ia  said  to 
have  carried  off  the  Lacedaemonian  virgins,  who 
were  dancing  at  Caryae  in  honour  of  Artemis. 
(Paoa.  Ir.  16.  §  9.)  It  was,  perhaps,  from  this  an- 
cient dance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens,  that  the 
Greek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Garyatides  to  the 
fioniale  figures  which  were  employed  in  architecture 
instead  of  pillars.  The  tale  of  Yitruidus  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  figures,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
credit  He  relates  (i.  1.  §  6)  that  Caryae  revolted 
to  the  Pennans  after  the  battle  oS  Thermopylae;  that 
it  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  alUed  Gredca, 
who  killed  the  men  and  led  the  women  into  capti« 
vify;  and  that  to  oommemorate  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter,  representations  of  them  were  emj^qyed  in  ar> 
chitectnre  instead  of  odumns. 

The  exact  position  of  Caryae  has  given  rise  to 
dispute.  It  is  evident  from  the  account  of  Pansa- 
mas  (iiL  10.  §  7),  and  from  the  history  of  morethan 
one  campaign  that  it  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
TegeatoSparta.  (Thncv.55;  Xen.ire2;.v].5.§§26, 
27  ;  liv.  xzxiv.  26.)  If  it  was  on  the  direct  road 
fitm  Tegea  to  Sparta,  it  must  be  placed,  with  Leake, 
at  the  Kbim  qfKrewUd:  but  we  are  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  BoUaye  and  Boss,  that  it 
stood  on  eoe  of  the  side  roads  from  Tegea  to  Sparta. 
Boas  places  it  NW.  of  the  Khan  o/Krwatdj  in  a 
valley  of  a  tributary  of  the  Oenus,  where  there  is  an 
insulated  hill  with  andent  ruins,  about  an  hour  to  the 
right  or  west  of  the  village  o{Ar6ikova,  Although 
the  road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  is  longer  by  way  of 
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ArdkhovOf  it  was,  probaUy,  often  adapted  in  war  ia 
preference  to  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
defiles  of  KSmra,  and  to  obtain  for  an  encampment 
a  good  supply  of  water.  Boblaye  remarks,  that 
there  are  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arikhcvay  to  which  Lyoophron,  pixibably, 
allodes  (Kopacwr  or  Kapwrwr  wrSm^  Lycophr.  149). 
(Leake,  PetepoMiemaea,  p.  842,  seq.t  Boblaye, 
jBscAeroftes,  p.  72 ;  Boss,  Beieen  em  Peloponine$,  pi 
175.) 

CABTANDA  (K^>4ay6a  :  EUl  KoptNvMf). 
Stephanus  (t.  «.  RiyeoySa)  says  that  Hecataeus, 
made  the  accusative  mngnlar  Km(titw9eM,  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a  dty  and  harbour  (X//Mrr)  near  Myn- 
dos  and  Cos.  But  Xi^i^r,  in  the  text  of  Stephanus, 
is  an  emendation  or  sJteration  :  the  MSSw  have 
Xiiumi  "lake."  Strabo  (p.  658)  places  Garyanda 
between  Myndus  and  Baigylia,  ud  he  describes  it. 
aooofding  to  the  common  text,  as  "a  lake,  and 
island  of  the  same  name  with  it ;"  and  thus  the  texts 
of  Stej^ianua,  who  has  got  his  information  from 
Strabo,  agree  with  the  texts  of  Strabo.  Pliny 
(v.  31)  simply  mentions  the  island  Garyanda  with 
a  town ;  bat  he  is  in  that  passage  only  enumerating 
islands.  In  another  passage  (v.  29)  he  mentions 
Garyanda  as  a  jdace  on  the  mainland,  and  Mela 
(i.  1 6)  does  also.  We  most  suppose,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  town  on  the  island  and  one  on  the  main- 
land. The  harbour  might  lie  between.  Scylax, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Garyanda,  describes  the 
place  as  an  isUnd,  a  city,  and  a  port  Tzschucke 
corrected  the  text  of  Stnbo,  and  changed  Xifinr  into 
X^iifT :  and  the  lust  editor  of  Stephanus  has  served 
him  the  same  way,  following  two  modem  critics. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  are  often  confounded  in 
the  Greek  texts ;  but  if  we  change  Ai/xnf  into  X^^ 
in  Strabo's  text,  the  word  To^rp,  which  refers  to 
X/aik?i,  must  also  be  altered.  (See  Qroekurd's  note, 
TramL  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  53.) 

Leake  (iJsta  Minor,  p.  227)  sayB  *'  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  large  peninsula,  towards  the 
westward  end  of  which  is  the  fine  harbour  called  by 
the  Turks  P<uha  Lkndnif  is  the  ancient  island  of 
Garyanda,  now  joined  to  the  main  by  a  narrow  sandy 
isthmus."  He  conriders  P<uha  lA$ndm  to  be  the 
harbour  of  Garyanda  ''luyticed  by  Strabo,  Scylax, 
and  Stephanus."  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  texts  of  Stnbo  and  Stephanus  sprak  of 
a  Mfofij  which  may  mean  a  place  that  ocxnmuni- 
cated  with  the  sea.  The  supposition  that  the  island 
being  joined  to  the  main  is  a  remote  efibot  of  the 
alluviom  j)f  the  Maeander,  seems  very  unlikely. 
At  any  rate,  before  we  admit  this,  we  must  know 
whether  there  is  a  ounent  along  this  coast  that  mna 
sou^  from  the  outlet  of  the  Maeander. 

Strabo  mentions  Scylax  "  the  ancient  writer"  as 
a  native  of  Garyanda,  and  Stephanus  has  changed 
him  into  **the  ancient  logographus."  Scylax  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44):  he  sailed  down 
the  Indus  under  the  order  of  the  first  Darins  king 
of  Persia.  He  may  have  written  something ;  for,  if 
the  Scylax,  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  lived  some 
time  after  Herodotus,  as  some  critics  suppose,  Stnbo 
would  not  call  him  an  ancient  writer.       [G.  L.] 

GABYSIS  (Kipwru)  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lyda,  belongmg  to  the  town  of  Grya.  (Steph.  «.  v. 
KpA».)  [G.  L.] 

GABYSTU&  1.  (Kofwaros  :  Eth,  Ka^itrrMS  : 
Karffsto),  a  town  of  Euboea,  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oche.  It  ia 
mentioned  by  Homer  {11.  iL  539),  and  is  sud  to 
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_     J7(  Scymii.  B76.) 

Cujrtiu,  th<  aon  of  ChnmL  (Staph.  B. 

■IeUi.  ad  Bom.  L  c)    Tbe  PenUn  eijnditioD  ondiir 

DUii  and  AriKpbenwi  (b.o.  490)  '—'-•  --  ■^- 

rfitna,  tb«  inhabitwita  of  which,  *t 

nitucs,  won  compBlled  to  rabioit  I 

(Hsmd.  Yi.  99.)     CuTitoi  vu  ms  of  tha  toims, 

tivm   whioh  Tbemiatcclm  ]mtd  nvjott^  aAar  the 

bMUsof  Solunu.  (Hend.  TiiL  113.)    A  ftw 

■ftemida  ne  find  mratiai  ct  ■  nr  batwea 
AlhcQtMU  tnd  Cujitiuu;  but  >  pMM  wu  i 
end  oonclad«d  hetwMU  tbtm.  (Tboe.  L  98;  £ 
ii.  lOS.)     Th<  CuTmUiii  fought  oo  the  ilde  of  Ihs 

Ther  spouHd  tha  tide  cf  the  Bonwu  in 
igaioit  Philip.  (Lir.  xirii.  17 ;  PoL  xriiL  ! 

Cujitiu  ms  cliisflj  Dslebntod  fbr  iU  muU^ 
wUch  *u  in  mnch  raqneat  it  Bonie.  Strabo  ' 
tint  qniniu  at  UanrauicuD,  >  Jilua  npoa  til 
tnr  CaiTHtoi,  offuriti  Halas  AnphamdM 
tioii ;  but  Ur.  Hki^jm  fbond  tba  IM^  tt  lb* 
qouiiaB  npoo  Mt.  Odu.  On  ha  Homt  to  tba 
■mnniit  of  this  "■WTrtp"  lia  law  aavan  aoUra  co- 
limmi,  appanDtlf  an  (ha  spot  wbara  thaj  had  tieen 
qnuiied,  and  at  Ihediatamaaf  thna  miki  fiwn  tha 
Ma.  TbiimaiUeii  thaCipc^noof  UiaBoniaiu, — 
a  graen  maibla,  iritta  while  uoea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  440 ; 
PIiB.  It.  is.  a.  SI,  mri.  6.  ■-  7  ;  Plin.  Ep.  r.  6; 
Tibull.  iii.  3,  14;  Saueo.  Tftad.  835;  Stat.  Thtb. 
TiL  S70;  CaploL  Gordian.  31;  Bawkini  in  Wal- 
pole's  TrmA,  p.  SSB.)  At-CaiTrtoi  tha  miDsral 
ubcstua  wu  alao  obtained,  which  was  bancs  callad 
tba  CuTitian  ilona  (^f#af  Ttofiarat.  Plot,  de  D^. 
Ortm.  p.  707 ;  Etiab.  L  a  ApoU.  Djk.  SiMt.  Mi- 
rai.  SB.)  There  are  -mj  {m  nmaina  of  tba  an- 
cient CuTstna.  (n«ller,  Bate  dunk  OriasAenZoni^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  4SB.) 

Antigonni,  tin  aatbor  of  the  Hirtoriaa  HinUlaa, 
the  oomic  poet  Apollodarne,  and  the  pbjiidBO  Dio- 
ctaa  wan  natiraa  of  Carjatoa. 


COIN  or  OAKTXrUB  m  IDBOKf 

3.  A  town  in  Idcoila,  in  the  diitiict  Aegftis, 
war  the  fimilien  of  Luooia.  Ita  wina  wu  cele- 
brsted  bj  the  poet  Alinnan.  Leake  mppoaea  that  Ca- 
ijitna  atool  at  Ibe  Kaiyna  of  QMorshtlaL  (SCrab. 
I.  p.  446  ;  Alhen.  i.  p.  31.  d.;  Eteph.  B.  i.  v.  Ki- 
pwrrof ;  Lwlia,  F^oponnetiaca,  fp.  390,  3B5.) 

CASCANTUM.     [Visoosn.] 

CASCI.     [Latimi.] 

CASKIBOTAE  (Kariifwnu,  PtoL  n.  17.  g  8), 
one  of  tha  ten  trlbee  into  which  Ptdsof  diridea 
Aria.  Ttiaj  liTad  in  tlia  eoath  pait,  on  the  oonfinea 
of  Drai^^ona.  [V.] 

CA'SIA  SE'QIO  (t  Knrfa  x^)i  ■  diatiicc  of 
Scjtiua  extm  Itnaam,  SW.  oC  the  luedoies,  touching 
m  the  W.  tba  Imaua  and  the  aannn  alalion  foi 
mercfaanti  going  from  the  Sacae  to  Serica  [AscA- 
ab],  and  eitending  E.  ttbr    - '"--  " —  " 


(PtoL  ^.  IS.  S  3.> 


[P.S.] 


CAMLnmiL 

CA'Sn  HOKTESCTiKdna  lfi«i  amU\ 

a  noge  of  moanBina  in  tbe  K.  <d'  Cenbal  Au, 
being  a  continttatiaD  i£  tlie  AacAuxcu  tanga,  ud 
f«niing  part  of  lb*  8.  booadarj  of  ScrtUa  eiln 
Itnanm  and  of  Saica.  The  nage  btaiectt  the 
great  daarat  d  Gobi  in  a  Goa  btm  W.  to  E.  Fio- 
lemj  pkcea  tha  W.  aitiVDitr  ti  tba  chain  hi  1SI° 
hug.  imd  44°  lai,  and  ita  E.  eibnnitjr  in  lTl°lai|^ 
and  40°  lab  It  ccotuned  tbe  N.  anuea  of  the 
liTerBAUTiB.  (Ptol.Ti.lB.§S,le.|t3,9.)  [F.S.] 
CASILIIIDU  (KwriAdw:  EA.  CaiilniBii  Cc- 
po<iia),  ■  town  of  Oampania,  aitoated  to  tbe  riis 
Valtanua,  aboat  3  wHm  W.  of  Capoa.  We  hin 
DO  aocoont  uf  It  prior  to  Iba  Booun  tmineat  d 
Campania,  and  it  wae  protahlr  hot  a  imall  town, 
and  a  dapaodeDcj  of  Capua.     Bnt  it  deriTcd  inpgn. 

principal  baidge  crer  the  Vnlturnna,  ■  d«p  ud 
npid  atnam  whioh  ia  not  fctdable;  and  ci   ''' 


]   Iha  S 


Falvniwilbaabing 
of  ■.&  S17,  to  jaiBoit 
Hannibal  trxa  cianng  tbe  Vnltninoa  (Ut.  in. 
15);  and  tba  Rdlowing  jar,  after  tbe  baUla  d 
CauoA,  waa  occnpiod  \j  a  amall  bodj  of  Banao 
troops  (cmaating  prindpallj  t£  I^tina  fnin  Fne- 
naatie,  and  Etnuoaoa  from  Peniiia),  who,  Iboigb 
httk  mora  than  a  tboosand  in  nnmber,  bad  tha 
oooraga  to  dejj  the  anna  of  Hamntal,  ini  wiae  ahli 
to  withatand  a  protractad  aiega,  nntil  finaltf  cem- 
pallad  bj  bmine  to  anrrender.  (Ut.  uin.  17,  I9i 
Strab.*.  p.a49;  VaL  Uax.  TU.  6.  §§  3, 3 ;  SiLIIaL 
iii.43B.)  LiTf  talis  OS  «  tbia  ouamm  Chat  Cu- 
linum  waa  diridod  into  two  futa  bf  the  Voltams, 
and  that  tha  gairiaon,  baring  pat  all  tbe  inhalstanti 
to  the  swoid,  occupied  aiij  tba  portiiii  (o  tha  r^ 
bank  of  the  river  Deit  to  Bania  i  mch  at  leait  b  tba 
natnial  conatnulaai  of  hia  woaid*, "  pBittm  ntit  fnaa 
cit  Vailnmnm  eat;*  pet  all  Us  antrnqnatt  aecaaata 
ofthaopovtioos  of  the  nega  imidr  that  Hwia  tha 
part  «z(  (o  Captmaa  (be  tafi  buk  whidi  Ibt?  bdd, 
and  thia  ia  in  &ct  tbe  natuial  fbrtnoa,  fbrmad  I7  s 
sharp  elbow  of  the  rirar. 

Caatlinum  waa  iworwad  bj  tba  Bcmsia  b  1.  c. 
ai4(LiT.  uiT.  19),  aud&wn  thia  tioM  we  btar  ao 
man  of  it  onCil  tha  pariod  of  tha  Cirii  Wan.  Il 
appean  that  Caeaar  had  eetablished  a  cahoj  of  leto- 
rana  there,  who,  after  his  daalh,  were,  togeibtf  with 
tb<H  settled  at  Cabtis,  tbe  flnt  to  declare  in  final 
rf  bis  idopled  eon  Octavian.  (Apjwin,  B.  C.  m.  *0; 
Cic  PhiL  a.  40.)  This  oolonj  appeaia  tn  hira 
been  atrengtboied  by  M.  Anbnina  (Cic.  tt),  W 
did  not  ntaiu  itn  colonial  lighta  t  and  tba  town  ilolf 
seems  to  hare  Sdlen  into  decay;  so  that,  Ihoagh 
Stiabo  Doticea  it  among  lbs  dtiai  of  Campania,  i^r 
apeaka  of  it  as  in  bta  time  going  Ikat  to  rain.  (Btnk 
I.  c;  Plin.  iiL  fi.  a.  9.)  It  howsrs  ocailiiiiNd  (a 
exist  thrcnghout  tha  Soman  empire,  aa  wa  find  fla 
name  both  hi  Ftolamy  and  the  Tabula.  (Ptol-ilL  I. 
S  68;  T'oi.PaM.)  Tha  pniod  i4  its  final  decfina  ir 
dastnotian  ia  tmcottsln;  bqt  Id  tha  9th  ceotaiT  Ib^e 
ai^iaaii  to  hare  bsao  no  town  on  tba  ipat,  wha  lb) 
of  Capoa,  sfter  tba  daatmction  of  thrir  on 


[Capoa.]  The  import«we  of  ita  bridge,  and  (hi 
bcilitin  which  it  stfoided  (tr  defcdoa,  wan  p<i^ 
of  the  chsoga,  ind  hsrs  M  to  tbe  madin 

and  ommpurtaiit  oi 


GASIKOMAGU& 

GASIK0MA6XJS,  is  TniMaliuie  CSanl,  is  plaoed 
by  the  Table  on  »  n»d  from  Mediolaniim  Suitomim 
{Samle$)  to  Amritom,  Aiigiutoritam  (JAmoget), 
S5|  Roman  miles  from  L6M0ffe§.  It  seems  to  be 
Chatmum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fmimm,  which  is 
a  probable  oonrapdon  of  CasiDoniagiia.  D'AnTille 
^K^mmgm  the  positlon  of  another  Castnomagns  some- 
where between  Ameh  and  TMonse,  bnt  ncihing  can 
be  made  of  it  [G.L.] 

GASIinJU  (K4(ravr :  EtiL  Caonas,  -itis:  San 
Qenmmo),  a  considerable  dt^of  Latiam,in  the  more 
estoiDded  nse  of  the  term,  sitoated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  7  milea  from  Aqninmn,  and  16  from  Vena- 
firum.    It  was  distant  about  5  miles  fnm  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  liris,  and  was  the  hut  dtjr  of 
Latiom  towards  the  frcntier  of  Campania.    (SUab. 
T.  pw2d7;  Itm.  AnL  p.  903.)    From  its  sitnation  it 
must  have  been  induded  hi  the  Volscian  tsnritoiy, 
and  probably  belonged  originally  to  that  people;  bnt 
it  was  snbseqoently  occupied  by  the  Ssmnites,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Bomsns.  (Vair.dsX'.X'. 
vii.  89.)    In  B.  a  312  a  Roman  cdony  was  sent 
then,  at  the  same  time  as  to  Intersmna,  both  evi- 
dently for  the  pnrpose  of  securing  the  xidi  valley  of 
theLiris.    (Lit.  ix.  28.)    As  its  nams  is  not  found 
m  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  ooknies  given  by  Livy 
in  B.a209,  it  is  pnlMble  that  it  was  a  **  odonisf* 
dvium'*  (Madvig.  de  Colon,  p.  264),  but  no  snbse- 
quent  notice  is  found  of  it  as  such.    Its  name  is 
repeatedly  mentioDed  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  on  one  oeeasifln  Hannibal  encamped  in  its  ter- 
ritory, which  he  ravaged  for  two  days,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  leduoe  the  town  itself.    (Lit.  ndi.  13, 
zzri.  9.)    After  tins  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a  for- 
tiees,  hat  it  becsme  a  flourishing  and  opulent  mnni- 
dpal  town,  both  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
(Cic.  pro  PUmc.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  237.)    Its  territory, 
like  that  of  the  neighbonriog  Venafrnm,  vras  parti- 
cnkrly  fimmimble  to  the  growth  of  olives,  bnt  the 
broad  kvd  tract  from  the  dty  to  the  banks  of  the 
liris  was  in  an  respects  very  rich  end  frrtile.  (Varr. 
JZ.  J2.  iL  8.  §  11,  Fr.  p.  207;  Cic.  d$  Leg.  Agr. 
li.  25,  iiL  4.)    These  favoured  lands  were  among 
those  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  agrarian  law  of 
RaDus  to  paction  out  smong  the  Roman  dtizens 
(Cic  L  a) ;  they  actually  underwent  that  &to  a 
fittle  later,  when  a  military  colony  was  established 
there  by  the  Second  Triumvirate.    (JJh,  Cohn, 
p.232;Znmpt,ds  (7o2oii.pi.336.)    Casmumisnot 
tenned  a  colony  by  Pfiny,  though  it  bears  that  title 
in  several  inscriptions  (Mnrat  Inter,  pbll04.  7, 
8 ;  OrdL  2797) ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  its 
rank,  it  is  dear,  both  ihnn  inscriptions  and  extant 
remains,  that  it  must  have  continued  a  flourishing 
and  considerable  town  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  sppears  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  least  in  great 
part,  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  century;  the 
modem  dty  of  ^isnCTsTMono  hss  grown  np  on  its 
rains,  while  the  name  of  ifouls  Cbmso  has  been 
retained  by  the  celebrsted  monastery  fbnnded  (a.  d. 
529)  by  SL  Benedict  on  the  kfty  hill  which  towers 
immediatdy  abofve  it. 

Sam  OermanOf  howerer,  ooeuines  but  a  part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Gadnum,  the  ruins  of  which 
nrend  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  for  a  con- 
sidersble  distance.  Among  them  are  the  remains  of 
aa  amphitheatre,  of  small  aias  but  in  unusually  per- 
fect preservation,  which  was  erected,  as  we  learn 
from  aa  inscription  stiU  extant,  at  her  own  privato 
cost  by  Ummidia  Quadratilla,  the  same  person  cele- 
bnted  by  the  younger  Pliny.    (£jx  viL  24;  further 
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notices  of  the  same  fimifly  are  found  in  Varro  de 
JLE.  iii.  8.  9;  and  an  inscription  given  by  Hoare, 
p.  270.)  Some  ruins  of  a  temple  erected  at  Uie 
same  time  aro  also  viable;  as  well  as  fragments  of 
a  theatre,  a  small  temple  or  sepulchral  monument 
of  a  remarkable  style,  consideiable  portions  of  a 
paved  road,  and  some  parts  of  the  andent  mdls. 
The  monasteiy  of  Monte  Ctumo^  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  is  said  to  have  npbioed  a  temple  of 
Apdlo  which  occupied  the  same  hlty  dte.  (P. 
Disc  L  26;  Gregor.  Msgn.  Dm/.  U.  8.) 

In  the  pUhi  bdow  S,  Gormano,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  littie  river  now  called  Fmmo  RtqndOf  are 
soms  fragments  of  ruins  that  are  conddered  with 
much  prd)abilitT  to  have  belonged  to  tiie  villa  of 
Varro,  of  which  lie  has  kit  us  a  detailed  description; 
it  contained  a  mussnm,  sn  aviary,  and  various  other 
appendages,  while  a  dear  and  broad  stream  of  water, 
embanked  with  stone  and  craesed  by  bridges,  tra- 
versed ito  whole  extent.  (Varr.  K.  R,  iii.  5.) 
It  ^as  this  same  villa  that  M.  Antonins  afterwards 
made  the  scene  of  his  orgies  and  debaucheries.  (Cic. 
PhSL  iL  40.)  The  stream  Just  mentioned  was  pro- 
bably not  the  Rapido  itself,  but  one  of  several  small 
but  dear  rivulets,  which  rise  in  the  jdain  near 
Casinum.  The  abundance  of  these  springs  is  alluded 
to  by  Silius  ItaHcus,  as  well  as  tlM  foggy  dimato 
whidi  resulted  fhxn  them,  snd  which  at  the  present 
day  renders  the  town  an  unhealthy  reddence.  (Sil. 
Ital.  iT.  227,  xii.  527.)  Pliny  also  notices  one  of 
these  streamlets,  under  the  name  of  Scatebra  (ii.  96), 
for  the  coldness  and  abundant  flow  of  its  watere. 

The  name  of  Vimiius,  found  in  some  editions  of 
Varro,  appears  to  be  a  fides  reading  (Schneider,  ad 
loe.)f  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  name  Ca- 
8INDB  as  applied  to  the  river  Rapido^  which  hss 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Strabo.  (Kramer, 
ad  loc.  eiL)  The  ruins,  stiU  vidUe  at  S.  Germano, 
are  described  by  Romandli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  389 — 394), 
Hoare(C&u«.  Toir,  vd.  L  pp.  268—277),  and  Keppd 
Craven  (Abrmn,  yoL  L  pp.  40 — 46.)     [E.  H.  B.J 

CA'SIUS  MONS  (Kdato^:  JebeM-Akrd),  a 
mountain  of  N.  Syria,  near  Nymphaeum  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  751)  and  Sdenceia  (Plin.  v.  22).  Its  base  was 
bathed  by  the  waten  of  the  Orontes.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xir.  8.  I  10.)  This  great  mass  of  rock,  rising  ab- 
rupUy  nom  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  eome 
highly  crystalline  gypsum  near  its  foot  on  the  E. 
dde,  and  some  diallage  rocks,  serpentine,  &c  towards 
the  SE.,  is  entirdy  composed  of  supracretaceous 
limestone.  The  hdght  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
5318  feet,  fidling  &t  diort  of  what  is  implied  by 
Plmy's  (1, 0.;  comp.  Sdin.  39)  remark,  that  a  spec- 
tator on  the  monntain,  by  simply  turning  his  head 
from  left  to  right,  could  see  both  day  and  night. 
The  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  said,  had  passed  a 
night  npon  the  mountain  to  verify  this  marvellous 
scene;  but  a  furious  storm  prevented  his  gratifying 
his  curiodty.  (Spartian.  Hadrian^  14.)  A  feast  in 
honour  of  Zeus  was  cdebrated  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust at  a  temple  dtuated  in  the  lower  and  wooded 
region,  at  about  400  feet  from  the  sea.  Julian, 
during  his  reddence  at  Antioch,  went  to  offer  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  god.  (Amm.  Marc  xxii.  14.  §  8 ;  Julian^ 
Mitop.  p.  361 ;  Le  Bean,  Bos  JSmpcre,  voL  iii.  p.  6.) 
A  feast  in  honour  of  Triptolemns  was  also  cdebrated 
on  this  mountain  by  the  people  of  Antioch.  (Strab. 
p.  750.) 

Coins  of  Tngan  and  Severus  have  the  epi- 
graph ZEYC  KACIOC  CEAETKEHN  IlEIEPIAC. 
(Rasdie,  vd.  i.  pt  ii.  p.  428.)    The  npper  part  of 
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Mods  Cuios  is  entirely  a  naked  rock,  anfwering 
to  its  expressive  name  JebeM-Ahrd,  or  the  bald 
mountain.  (Chesney,  Exped.  EupKraL  toK  i.  p. 
386.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'SIUS  MONS  (jmisrun  6pot,  Strab.  L  p.  38, 
seq.  xni.  pp.  758—796;  Mel.  L  10,  iu.  8;  Plin.  ▼. 
11.8. 12,  xii.  13;  Lncan.  Phart.  viiL  539,  z.  433), 
the  modem  El  JTotieA,  or  El.  Kag,  was  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  rsnge  of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  bordsn  of 
Egypt  Mid  Arabia  Petraea,  immediately  south  of  the 
Lake  Sirbonis  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Near  its 
summit  stood  a  temple  of  Zeus-Ammon,  and  on  its 
western  flank  was  the  tomb  of  Cn.  Pompeios  Magnus. 
The  name  of  Moos  Casius  is  fiuniliar  to  Eqglish  ears 
through  Milton's  Terse. 

"  A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  b<^, 
'Twixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old.** 

[W.  B.  D.] 

CA'SIUS  FL.    [Albaira.] 

CA'SMENAE  (Koir/Ainr,  Herod.  Steph.  B.,  Ksur- 
l^ivoi^  Thuc. :  Elh,  KafffAMtmoSf  Steph.),  a  city  of  Sicily 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse,  90  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c  643. 
(Thuc  Ti.  5.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  awarding  shelter  to  the  oligarchical 
party  called  the  Gamori,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Syracuse ;  and  it  was  from  thence  that  they 
applied  for  assistance  to  Gelon,  then  ruler  of  Gela. 
(Her.  Til  155.)  But  from  this  period  Caamenae 
disappean  (mm  histoij.  Thucydides  appears  to 
allude  to  it  as  a  place  still  existing  in  his  time,  but 
we  6nd  no  subsequent  trace  of  its  name.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  by  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, aocoiding  to  their  &TOurite  policy  of  remoring 
the  inhabitants  firom  the  smaller  towns  to  the  larger 
ones.  Its  site  is  wholly  uncertain :  Cluverius  was 
disposed  to  fix  it  at  ScieUt  but  Sir  B.  Hoare  mentions 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  as  existing  about 
2  miles  E.  of  ^Sto  Croee  (a  small  town  9  miles  W. 
of  ScicK)t  which  may  rery  possibly  be  those  of  Caa* 
mcnae.  They  aro  described  by  him  as  indicating  a 
place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance;  but 
do  not  appear  to  hare  ever  been  carefully  examined. 
(Clnver.  SiciL  pi  358 ;  Hoare's  Clasi,  Tom;  vol.  iL 
p.  266.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASPATYBUS  (Kacrwirvpof,  Herod,  iii.  102, 
vr.  44)  or  CASPAPYBUS  ^KMrrdwypoa,  Hecat.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  S.V.,  Fr.  179,ed.  Didot:  iro^it  ravBo^ir^, 
3«rv66y  i«r^),  a  city  on  the  N.  confines  of  India,  in 
the  district  of  PaotjrTce,  whence  ScyUx  of  Caryanda 
commenced  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Dareins,  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  in  which 
voyage  he  sailed  to  the  E.  down  the  river  into  the 
sea,  crossing  which  to  the  W.  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  thirtieth  month.  (Herod,  iv. 
44.)  In  the  other  passsge,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
those  Indians,  who  aro  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Cas- 
patyms  and  the  district  of  Pactyloe,  dwell  to  the  N. 
of  the  other  Indians  (who  aro  described  just  before), 
have  customs  similar  to  the  Bactrians,  and  aro  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indians.  These  also  aro  the 
Indians  who  obtain  gdd  from  the  ant-hills  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  in  the  marvellous  manner  which  he 
proceeds  to  relate  (iii.  102,  foil.). 

On  those  simple  data  great  discnssions  have  been 
conducted,  which  our  space  prevents  our  following. 
The  two  chief  opinions  are,  that  Caspa^jrus  is  Cab^ 
and  again,  that  it  is  Kashmir.  On  the  whole,  the 
latter  seems  most  probable,  but  certainty  seems 
almost  unattainable.  The  Sanscrit  name  cif  Kash- 
mir la  Kassfopa  pwr^  which,  condensed  to  Katpapw^ 
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givw  OS  the  form  found  in  Hecatseos;  sad  lutbr, 
theverysimilar  nameCAiPBiBiA  oertsinly  desgnita 
the  ooontiy  of  Kashmir.  As  to  the  expeditiai  i. 
Scylax,  remembering  that  the  tnie  source  flf  tk 
Indos  in  Tibet  was  nnknowo  to  the  maaia^mi 
therelbR  that  the  voiyBge  must  have  oooimaioedBar 
the  source  of  one  of  t&  chief  trftntaries,  SBondly 
no  better  starting  point  oookl  be  found  thn  tite 
JeAiai,  at  the  lake  formed  by  it  below  Kadmir. 
The  eastward  conne  of  the  vnjage  is  the  grestdifi- 
onlty.  (Heeren,  Idem,  tqL  L  pt  L  pi  371 ;  Kite, 
Erdkmnde,  vol.iu.  pp.  1067,  fbU.;  Boblen,  Jfte/s- 
diM,  voL  i.  p.  64;  ScUegal,  Ber^  TowkaiM, 
1829,  p.  17;  Von  Ammer, iliMaL  Ften.voLiLpi 
36 ;  BMhr,  Excmn,  ad  Herod,  iii.  102;  HuDOt, 
Gto^,  d.  GrieA.  u.  Rom,  voL  t.  pL  L  pa  7,  fbH; 
Forbiger,  AUe  Gtogr.  vd.  u.  pw  51 1.)       [P.  S.] 

CASPEl'BIA  {¥LMnt%ipia%  a  distriet  of  bda 
intra  Gangem,  abmat  the  sonroes  of  the  rivn  Hr- 
DASPES  iJdmi),  Sandabal  (which  is  no  doubt  tk 
Acesines,  Chenab;  see  Cahtaaras),  sad  Adiis  or 
Bhoadis.  (Ptol.  viL  1.  §  42.)  The  people  caUed 
Caspeirsei  (Karv^tpeuei)  are  pdresently  sftervsids 
mentioned  as  £.  of  those  on  the  Hydaspes,  sad  W.  of 
the  Gymnosophistae,  who  are  near  the  Upper  Giq^ 
They  have  numerous  dties  (Ptolemy  namH  18> 
'one  of  which  is  Gsspein  (Kdowei^),  evidentljr  tk 
capital  (§§  47—50).  The  naooe,  the  positioB,  lod 
the  number  of  cities,  all  concur  to  identify  Gsspemi 
with  the  rich  valley  of  Kashmir,  which  is  irstovd 
by  the  upper  oonnes  of  the  Jelum  and  Chemk,  le- 
sides  amaUer  riven;  and  Caspoira  is  probsUj,  tbtfc- 
foro,  the  city  of  Kashmir  or  Srnie^,  MiDnert 
wouki  read  VLofffuipim  (ji  and  w  being  letters  ouly 
oonfused);  but  the  alteratksi  is  unnecessaiy,  Art 
reason  stated  under  Caspattbus. 

Caspeira  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  i«oided 
astronomical  observations,  having  14  hrs.  5 1010.10 
its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  aboat  4|  hm  £• 
of  Alexandria.  The  latter  nooiber,  oonpned  with 
those  assigned  to  Bueepbak  and  Beighbonring  plsoeB, 
confirms  the  position  given  to  Caapeira,  vuk,  KaA- 
mir.    (PtoL  viii.  26. 1 7.)  [P.  &] 

CASPEl'BIA  INS.  [FoBnmATAK.] 
CASPE'BIA,  a  town  of  the  Sahines,  knoiro  ooly 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  by  Virgil  (^sa.  m 
714),  and  by  his  imitator  Silius  Itaficus  (viH  416> 
The  latter  tdls  us  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Ba^ 
trians,  probably  comMcting  it  absurdly  with  tbe 
Caspian  Sea.  Both  authon  associate  it  with  ?»• 
ruli,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  site  is  oonwtlf 
fixed  at  Aspray  a  vilUige  about  15  miles  SW.of 
Bietiy  and  13  N.  of  Correse  (Cues).  (Clorer. 
lial  p.  676;  Westphal,  Earn,  Kampofftte^  p.  133.) 
Vibins  Sequester  (p.  11)  tells  ns  that  the  river  Ui- 
mella,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  fine,  flowed 
near  Casperia;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  small  stresm 
DOW  called  the  ilia.  [Hikblla.]  [E.H.B.] 
CA'SPIAE  POBTAE.  [CAAPn  MoirrBS.] 
CA'SPIAE  PYLAE  (ai*  Kdimm  m^Aoi,  Pol  r. 
44;  Strab.  xL  pp.  522,  526;  oi  Kiffvicu  *vAa<, 
Hecat.  Fr.  171;  PtoL  vi,  2.  §  7;  Arrian,  Anab.'^ 
19;  KeurrlaSts  ir^Aot,  Dionys.  P.  1064),  a  nantnr 
pass  leading  from  Koith-Westem  Ana  into  the  N& 
provinces  of  Persia:  hence,  as  the  course  which  as 
army  could  take,  called  by  Dionysiua  (1036)  E^vSa 
Tains  *Afft!fyrt$os.  Their  exact  position  was  at  the 
division  of  Parthia  from  Media,  about  a  day's  jooroey 
from  the  Median  town  Bhagae.  (Arrian,  iii  19.) 
According  to  Isidorus  Charax,  they  were  umnediatelf 
below  M.  Caspius.    As  in  the  case  of  the  pe(^ 
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called  Caspii,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  moun- 
tains, each  allied  CaspitUj  one  near  the  Armenian 
frontier,  the  other  near  the  Parthian.  It  was  through 
the  pass  of  the  Caspiae  Pylae  that  Alexander  the 
Great  pursued  Dareius.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  19; 
Cart.  vL  14;  Amm.  Marc  zziii.  6.)  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
from  it  many  of  the  meridians  were  measured. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  64,  xL  pp.  605,  514,  xv.  p.  720,  &c) 
The  exact  place  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cas- 
piae Pylac  is  probablj  a  spot  between  Eark-^i-Koh 
and  Siah-Koh,  about  6  parasangs  from  iZ^,  the 
name  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  called  Ikrth, 
(Morier,  Second  Journey,)  [V.] 

CASPIA'NA.     [Casph.] 

CA'SPII  (Kiowioc),  a  nation  apparentlj  originally 
inhabiting  a  district  c^  Media,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cyrus  (iTur),  and  adjacent  to  a  mountain  which 
bore  the  name  of  M.  Caspius.  Their  exact  position 
and  thor  extent  are  equally  uncertain  and  indefinite, 
as  the  name  might  apply  to  any  of  the  tribes  who 
lived  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  derived  its  own 
name  from  them.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  mention 
of  a  similar  named  people  in  another  locality  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  Media  near  Hyrcania,  and  at  the 
Casjnan  gates  (Herod.  iiL  29;  Strab.  Epit,  xi.),  and 
also  in  Albania  (Strab.  xi.  p.  502),  occupying  a  dis- 
trict which  bore  the  technical  name  of  Caspians, 
and  to  whom  Strabo  attributes  the  name  of  the  Sea. 
According  to  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  517 — 520),  the  manners 
of  these  people  were  of  the  most  barbarous  character, 
and  resembled  those  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana.  Ptolemy  placed  tiie  Caspii  rather  more  to 
the  SE.  than  other  geographera.  (Ptol.  vL  2.  §  5; 
Mel.  L  2,  iU.  5;  Curt  iv.  12.)  [V.] 

CA'SPII  MONTES  (Kdffwta  Sfnf),  a  western 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Orontes  and  Coro- 
nus  (^Demaicend)^  which  extended  along  the  SE. 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  borders  of  Media, 
Hyrcania,  and  Parthia,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the 
modem  town  of  Teheran.  They  doubtless  derived 
their  name  from  one  of  the  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
borders  of  that  sea.     [Casph.]  [V.] 

CASPFNGIUM,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a  road 
from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (Leyden)  to  Novio- 
magus  {Nymegen).  It  is  45  Boman  miles  from 
Noviomagus.  Widckenaer  fixes  it  at  Gorkum  and 
Spyck ;  other  geographere  fix  it  at  Anem.  [G.  L.] 

CA'SPIUM  MARE  (i^  Kacnria  ddAorro,  Herod. 
L  203;  Ptol.  V.  9.  §  7,  vii.  5.  §  4;  Strab.  u.  p.  71, 
xi.  pp.  502,  506,  &C.;  rh  ISAmiov  vihMyoa^  Strab. 
xL  p.  508),  the  laigest  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia, 
extending  between  lat  48^  and  37^  N.,  and  long. 
48^  and  55^  £.,  and  the  shores  of  which  were 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  Hyrcania,' Atropatene,  and 
Sarmatia  Asiatica.  It  derived  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  from  the  Caspii.  [Caspu.]  It 
bore  also  the  name  of  the  Mabb  Htrgakium 
(Plin.  vi.  13;  M.  Hyrcanum,  Prop.  ii.  23,  66; 
Sinus  Hyrcanus,  Mela,  iiL  5;  ^  TpKOMla  d^crrra, 
Hecat  Fragm,  ex  Athen.  iL;  Polyb.  v.  44;  Strab. 
ii.  p.  68,  xL  p.  507  ;  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  6  ;  Died.  xviL 
75.)  Ill  many  authors  these  names  are  used  indif- 
ferently the  one  for  the  other;  they  are,  however, 
distinguished  by  Pliny  (vi.  13),  who  states  that  this 
sea  ocHnmences  to  be  called  the  Caspian  after  you 
have  passed  the  river  Cyrus  ^Kur^^  and  that  the 
Caspii  II ve  near  it;  and,  in  vi.  16,  that  it  is  called 
the  Hyrcanian  Sea  from  the  Hyrcani  who  live  aloag 
its  shore.  The  western  side  would,  therefore,  in 
strictness,  be  called  the  Caspian,  the  Eastern,  the 
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Hyrcanian.  ^  Of  the  size,  form,  and  character  of  this 
inland  sea,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
among  the  andents;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  earliest  account  of  it  which  we  have  in  He- 
rodotus (L  202,  203)  is  by  far  the  most  accurate. 
According  to  him,  it  took  a  vessel  with  oars  15  days 
to  traverse  its  length,  and  8  days  to  cross  its  broad- 
est part.  Herodotus  maintained  that  it  was  a  truly 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  external 
ocean.  It  seems  clear,  also,  that  Herodotus  made 
its  greatest  length  from  S.  to  N.  (which  is  its  true 
direction),  and  not,  as  the  later  writers  supposed, 
from  W.  to  E.  The  real  length  of  the  sea  is  740 
miles  from  its  most  K.  to  its  most  S.  point;  its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  210  miles. 

In  the  earliest  times  (as  would  appear  from  a 
fragment  of  Hecataeus,  p.  92,  ed.  Klausen)  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected  with 
the  Pontus  Euxinns  by  means  of  the  river  Phasis, 
and  still  later  through  the  Palus  Abeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  a  view  which  has  also  been  taken  by  some 
modem  writers  and  travellere.  (Kant,  Phys.  Geoyr. 
1 1.  p.  113,  and  iiL  1.  p.  112;  F.  Parrot's  Reise  z. 
Ararat,  L  p.  24,  BerL  1834.)  Aristotle  (^Meteor, 
i.  13.  §  29,  and  iL  1.  §  10)  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  trae  nature  of  this  sea;  yet  the 
minority  of  writers  certainly  held  opinions  more  or 
less  erroneous.  The  prevalent  one  was  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  Northem  Ocean,  and  even  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  519)  seemd*  to  have  sanctioned  this  view 
(compare  also  Meb,  iii.  5 ;  Plin.  vL  13 ;  Curt  vL  4), 
an  error  which  perhaps  arose  from  a  statement  of 
Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xL  p.  507.)  Diodorus  (xviii. 
5),  however,  described  this  sea  conectly,  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  5.  §  4,)  confirmed  his  view.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  much  of  the  confusion  which  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity  with  regard  to  this  sea 
may  have  arisen  from  indistinct  aocounto  of  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Oxiana  Palus  {Sea  of 
And).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  those  seaa 
were  originally  connected  by  an  arm  of  the  Oxus 
{Gihon)j  and  it  is  not  unlikdy  that  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Sea  were  considered  by  many  as  the  basins  of 
one  and  the  same  sea,  following  the  indistinct  and 
uncertain  accounts  which  prevailed  respecting  them, 
and  perhaps  thereby  originating  the  distinctive  names 
of  M.  Hyrcanium  and  M.  Caspium  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Seas,  which  were  strictly  trae  of  one 
only.  (Malte-Brun,  Gesch.  d.  JErdhm^ej  L  p.  71: 
Kephalides,  Comm,  deMari  CaepiOf  Getting.  1814; 
Eichwald,  Alte  Geogr.  d,  Casp.  Metres^  Berlin, 
1838.)  [V.] 

CASSANDBEIA  (Kiur<r<iy8pc<a,  Kaffdyhptiai 
Eih.  Kncraapipe^s:  Pinaka\  a  town  situated  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  with  the  main  land,  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  rich  and  fiourishing  city  of  Potidaea.  (Strab. 
▼ii.  p.  330;  Plin.  iv.  10.)  Potidaba  (IXorfSoia: 
Eth.  noTiSatdnis,  Uoriimeis)  was  a  Dorian  city 
originally  colonised  from  Corinth  (Thuc.  i.  56; 
Scymn.  Ch.  v.  628),  though  at  what  period  is  not 
known;  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Per- 
sian wars.  It  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  After  the 
battle  of  Salamis  it  closed  its  gates  against  Arta- 
bazus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment  had 
escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont.  On  his  retum 
this  general  laid  siege  to  the  place  of  which  he 
would  probably  have  obtained  possession  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  citizens,  had  not  the  plot 
been  accidentally  discovered.   An  attempt  afterward« 
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Biada  against  it  by  the  Ptovana  wu  nnraeoHifiil, 
from  a  foddan  infiux  of  the  sea,  iHiile  the  tntops 
mre  croasing  the  baj  to  attack  the  town ;  a 
great  part  of  the  Petaian  force  was  destrojed,  the 
remainder  made  a  hastj  ntieat  (Herod,  vm.  127.) 
There  was  a  ooollngent  of  300  men  sent  bj  Potidaea 
to  the  nnited  Greek  fbroes  at  Pbtaea.  (Herod. 
ix.  28.)  Afterwards  Potidaea  became  one  of  tJie 
tribntary  allies  of  Athens,  bat  still  maintained  a 
certain  metropolitan  aUegianoe  to  Corinth.  Certain 
magistrates  under  the  title  of  Epidemiaigi  wars 
sent  there  erery  jear  from  Corinth.  (Thnc.  L  56.) 
In  B.  G  432  Potidaea  retolted  from  Athens,  and 
allied  itself  with  Peidiocaa  and  the  Corinthians. 
After  a  serers  action,  in  whioh  the  Athenians  wers 
finallj  TictorioQs,  the  town  was  regnlarij  blockaded; 
it  did  not  capitolate  tin  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  after  going  throogh  such  extreme  safler- 
ing  from  fiunine  that  eren  some  who  died  were  eaten 
by  the  snrviTors.  (Thac  IL  70.)  A  body  of  1,000 
ofdooists  wars  sent  from  Athens  to  oocnpy  Potidaea 
and  the  recant  territory.  (Diod.  xii.  46.)  On  the 
oocopatian  of  AmphipoUs  and  other  Thracian  towns 
by  Brasidas,  that  general  attempted  to  seiie  npon 
the  garrison  of  Potidaea,  bat  the  attack  fidled. 
(Thac.  W.  136.)  In  382,  Potidaea  was  in  the  oo- 
capation  of  the  Olynthians.  (Xen.  Hell,  tiL  §  16.) 
In  364,  it  was  taken  by  Timotheos  the  Athenian 
general.  (Diod.  xr.  81 ;  oomp.  Isocr.  th  AmtUL 
p.  119.)  Philip  of  Uaoedon  soiled  npon  it  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  Olynthiana.  (Diod.  xtl  8.)  The  Gre^ 
popoUtion  was  extirpated  or  sold  by  him.  Cassander 
foonded  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Potidaea,  and  as- 
sembled on  this  spot  not  only  many  stnmgers  bat 
also  Greeks  of  tl^  neighboaiiiood,  especially  the 
Olynthians,  who  were  still  sonriving  the  destraction 
«f  their  city.  He  celled  it  after  his  own  name 
Oaasaadxeia.  (Diod.  xlx.  52;  Uv.xlir.  11.)  Cas- 
aandwia  is  the  nataial  port  of  the  fertile  peninsnla 
of  Pallene  (iTossdMcttra),  and  soon  became  great 
and  powerfiil,  sarpassing  all  the  Macedonian  cities 
in  opalcnoe  and  splendoor.  (Diod.  L  o.)  Areinoe, 
mdaw  of  Lysimachoa,  retired  to  this  place  with  her 
two  sons.  (Polyaen.  tiIL  57.)  Ptolemy  Cenumos, 
her  half«brother,  soooeeded  by  treachery  in  wresting 
the  place  from  her.  Like  Alexandreia  and  Antiocfa, 
it  enjoyed  Greek  monicipal  institations,  and  was  a 
npabfic  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  thoogh 
Cassa&der^s  will  was  its  law  as  long  as  he  liTod. 
(Niebuhr,  Leetmrm  om  Andent  Hi§iory,  toL  iii. 
pp.  231,  253.)  About  B.  c.  279  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  ApdUsdorus,  one  of  the  most  detestable 
tyrants  that  erer  lived.  (Diod.  Exe,  p.  563.) 
PhUip,the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of  Cassandreia 
as  his  principal  nayal  arsenal,  and  at  one  time  caused 
100  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  the  docks  of  that 
port    (liT.  xxviiL  8.) 

In  the  war  with  Perseus  his  son  (b.  a  169]),  the 
Boman  fleet  in  oonjunelaoo  with  Enmenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  undertook  the  ri^  of  Cassandreia,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  (!!▼.  zUt.  11, 12.) 
Under  Augustus  a  Roman  ookmy  settled  at  Cas- 
sandreia. (Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Htmdbmek  der 
JZAn.  AU.  voL  iiL  pt  i.  p.  1 18 ;  Eckhel,  D.  N,  toI.  ii. 
p.  70.)  This  city  at  length  feu  before  the  bazbarian 
Huns,  who  left  hardly  any  trsoes  of  it  (Prooop.  B,P. 
iL4,  deAtd\f,  iv.  3;  oompi  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
▼ol.  iiL  p.  152.) 

For  coins  of  Cassandreia,  both  autonomoas  and 
imperial,  see  Eckhel  (/Ic).  The  t^fpe  constantly 
iBund  is  the  head  of  Ammon,  in  whose  wonhip  they 
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tohsw  jdiMd  with  the  nrignboBnngpaufca 
Aphytis.  rE.B.J.] 

CASSANDRES,  CASSANITAK    [GisAinx.] 

CASSI,  in  Britain.  The  name  of  a  popohbcB 
sufficiently  eastward  to  be  meBtioned  \ij  Cmw 
(B.  (7.  T.  21);  indeed,  ausf-Tehnmns  was  thdr 
long,  and  the  Oppidum  Gaari-velaam  (Gsbl  U) 
was  a  stockaded  Tillage,  probably,  in  the  fresot 
Hundred  of  Coano-buiy.  [B.  G.  L] 

CASSrOPE  (Katrm^niX  I.  A  tmrs  sad  (re- 
montoiy  of  Corcyra.    [Cobctba.] 

2.  A  town  of  Epeirua,  more  uraaHy  called  G«- 

SOpe.      rCAflBOPB.J 

CASSIOTIS  (Koowidrtf),  a  district  of  iwrtbn 
Siyria,  containing,  aooording  to  Ptokmy  (j.  15.  §  16), 
the  cities  of  AimocHEiA,  Daphnb,  Bactaialu, 
Ltdia,    Sklbcckea,   ElnPBAirEiA,  BAPiunA, 

AlTTA&ADUB,     MaBATHUS,     MaKUMI,    SOd  Ml* 

MUROA.  It  probably  was  nerer  considered  is  > 
political  dirisian  (comp.  Marquardt,  HtmAmk  der 
RSm.  JftL  pi  176),  but  was  rather  a  district  mifW 
out  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ooontiy.  [Sna] 
(Chesney,  Eaeped,  E^pkroL  toL  L  ;  ThomsoD,  Btt 
£ber.  toLt.)  [KB.  J] 

CASSITE'RIDES,  m  Britain.  The  tin-coBHtr 
of  Cornwall,  with  which  the  Sdlly  Isles  were  wn 
or  less  confused.  For  details  see  BBXTAxncAK  h- 
BULAB.  pp.  433—435.  [B.  G.  L] 

C ASSaPE  (Kortn^,  Steph.  B.  #.  v. ;  Ke*w" 
wdXif,  Diod.;  Kcwiri^,  PtoL),  the  chief  ton <f 
the  Casbopaxi  (fimrvmwtS&i),  a  people  of  Efir^ 
occupying  the  coast  between  Thespntis  ndw 
Ambtidan  gulf,  and  bordering  upon  ISa^ 
(ScyUz,  p.  12 ;  Strab.  ivL  pu  324,  seq.)  Scrbx 
describes  the  Cassopaeiaa  fivmg  in  riDsges;  bottiicf 
afterwards  rose  to  such  power  as  to  obtain  iw»**J 
of  Pandoaia,  Buchaetinm,  and  Elateis.  (J^^* 
HaUm.ZA.)  We  learn  from  another  aotbffitrtw 
Batiae  was  also  in  their  territory.  (Tbeopomp.  ?• 
Harpoer.  s.  v,  'EA^rno.)  Their  own  aif  Csasoje 
or  Cassopia  is  mentioQed  in  the  war  csiried  m  vf 
Cassander  against  Aloetas,  \3Bg  of  Epim,  iDB-<^< 
312.  (Diod.  ziz.  88.) 

Cassope  stood  at  a  abort  distance  froo  t2»  m 
on  the  rood  from  Pandoeia  to  Mieopolis  vp«  ^ 
portion  of  the  mountun  dtZiikmgo,  ueartbenlUK* 
of  Jramarf leo.  Its  ruins,  which  are  nfy««^»^ 
ate  nunutely  described  by  Leake.  1^'™^!!!^ 
of  the  Aen^wlis,  which  occupied  a  level  t^\  ^^ 
yards  long,  may  be  tnu^ed  in  their  entire  circoit;  tf" 
those  of  the  city  may  also  be  ibikiwed  in  the  gn<>^ 
part  of  their  coarse.  The  city  was  not  less  thsa^iw 
miles  in  dicumftrence.  At  the  foot  of  the  djfi  « 
the  Acropolis,  towards  the  western  end,  ^^ 
theatre  in  good  preeerration,  of  which  the  0^ 
diametvis50feet  Near  the  theatre  if  s  "jf?; 
neous  building,  called  by  the  jieasants  Faii«^' 
or  King's  House.  <"  A  passage,  19  fM  in  ^^ 
and  5  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  curved  roof  f»J^ 
and  a  half  high ,  leads  to  a  chamber  ^^^^^ 
equare,  and  luiTing  a  similar  roof  5  fest  7  I9cb0 
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hetght.  The  arclies  are  not  constracted  on  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  arch,  but  are  hollowed  out 
of  horizontal  oonrses  of  stone."  Leake  found  several 
tombs  between  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  and  the 
village  of  Kamarina.  The  rains  of  this  city  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  247,  seq.) 

CA'SSOTIS.     [Delphi.] 

GASTA'BALA  {KturrdSaKa  i  Eth,  KatrralSa- 
A.c^s),  a  city  of  CUicia,  one  of  the  praefectures  of 
Cappadocia.  Strabo  (p.  537)  describes  Gastabahi 
and  Gybistra,  as  not  far  from  Tyana,  but  as  still 
nearer  to  the  mountain  (Taurus).  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
enumerates  Gastabala  with  Tyana  among  the  Gap- 
padocian  towns.  In  Gastabala  there  was  a  temple 
of  Artemis  Perasia,  where  they  said  that  the 
priestesses  walked  with  bare  feet  over  Hve  coals 
unhurt.  (See  Groekuid's  Note,  Strabo,  Trasul.  ii. 
p.  453,  on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  reading 
Perasia,  which  the  context  of  Strabo  shows  to  be  his 
(genuine  reading.)  The  site  of  this  place  has  not 
yet  been  fixed  satisfactorily,  but  it  may  ba  at  Niffde, 
NE.  otBor.  The  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  Gastabahi 
is  UpowoXtf  KaffTofi'  [G.  L.] 

GASTA'BALA  (t^  KmrrifaAia),  as  it  is  called 
by  Appian  {Mitkrid.  c.  105),  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  and 
by  Pliny  (v.  27),  who  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
of  the  interior  of  Gilicia.  Alexander  marched  from 
Soli  to  the  Pyramus,  which  he  crossed  to  Blallus, 
and  he  reached  Gastabalum,  as  Gurtius  (iii.  7)  calls 
it,  on  the  second  day.  In  order  to  reach  Issus  from 
Gastabala,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  a  defile, 
which  Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  forward  to 
occupy.  This  defile,  then,  was  east  of  Gastabahi, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of 
Strabo  (p.  676),  now  Demir  Kapu. 

The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Gatabolum,  which  is 
Gastabalum,  east  of  Aegeae  or  .iyas,  26  M.  P.,  or 
20  geog.  miles.  The  distance  from  Ayas  to  a  place 
called  Kara  Kaya  is  16  geog.  miles,  and  from  Aya» 
to  some  rains  is  19  geog.  miles.  This  would  identify 
the  rains  with  Gastabalum.  But  the  Itin.  gives  16 
M.  P.,  or  12  geog.  miles  from  Gastabalum  to  Baiae, 
and  the  distance  from  Kara  Kaya  to  Bayaa,  which 
is  Baiae,  was  determined  by  Lieut.  Murphy  to  be 
13  geog.  miles,  while  the  distance  from  the  ruins  to 
Baya*  is  15  geog.  miles.  Ainsworth  prefers  the 
shorter  of  the  two  distances,  *^  as  it  was  determined 
by  itinerary,  while  the  other  distance  from  Ayhs  to 
the  ruins  was  determined  by  a  boat  survey.**  Accord- 
ingly he  identifies  Gastabala  with  KaraKaya  (Ains- 
worth, Traivels  in  the  Track,  ^.,  p.  56 ;  Ainsworth, 
London  Geog.  Joum.,  vol.  x.  p.  510,  &c.)     [G.  L.] 

GASTAXIA  (JiaoraXia:  Eth.  KeurroAic^s, 
which  Steph.  s.  v.  observes,  is  a  common  form  in 
Cilician  names),  a  place  in  Gilicia,  mentioned  by 
Theagenes  in  his  Garica.  [G.  L.] 

GASTA'LIA  FONS.     [Delphi,] 

GA'STAMON  {CaeUmoum),  a  town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 
Castamomd  b  a  considerable  town,  which  is  placed 
in  the  maps  on  the  Amnias,  a  branch  of  the  Halys. 
(Gramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol  L  p.  239.)  [G.  L.] 

GASTAX  (KJurraO,  a  d^  of  Baetica,  probably 
identical  with  Gastulo.  [P.  S.] 

G ASTELLA'NI  (KeurrtWayot),  a  people  of  His- 
pania  Tarraoonenns,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
W.  of  the  AusETANi,  and  £.  of  the  Iaccetani, 
with  the  following  towns :  Sebendcmum  (^t€tv9ou- 
yop),  also  mentioned  on  a  coin,  in  eonjunction  with 
UendA  (Sestini,  p.  164);  Beseda  (B^<n)l{a :  &  Juan 
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de  lat  Badeeat,  coins  ap.  Sestini,  p.  1 83) ;  Egosa 
CE7»o-a),'and  Basi  (B<£<ri:  Ptol.ii.  6.  §  71 ;  Ukort» 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  426).  [P.  S.] 

GASTELLUM  AMERINUM.     [Ambuia]. 

GASTELLUM     GARAGENORUM.       [Oara- 

CENI.] 

GASTELLUM  FIRMANUM.     [Firmdm.] 

GASTELLUM  MENAPIORUM,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who  says, "  then  after  the  Mesa,  the 
Menapii,  and  a  city  of  ^eirs  Gastellum."  It  is  also 
supposed  by  D'Anville  that  it  may  be  the  "  Gas- 
tellum  Oppidum  quod  Mosa  fluvius  praeterlambit " 
of  Ammianus  (xvi.  25).  But  the  words  "  Gas- 
tellum  Oppidum  quod"  are  said  not  to  be  in  tbe 
MSS.  (See  the  note  of  Valesius.)  As  there  is  a 
place  called  Kessel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas, 
between  Buremonde  and  Venloo,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  may  be  Uie  Gastellum  Menapioram ;  for  it  would 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  Menapii.      [G.  L.] 

GASTELLUM  (MORINORUM).  There  ai-e 
many  routes  which  end  at  or  branch  iinom  a  place 
called  Gastellum,  in  the  northera  part  of  Gallia. 
On  the  inscription  of  the  column  of  Tongera,  a  road 
leads  irom  Gastellum,  through  Fines  Atrebatum,  to 
Nemetacum  (^Arr€u).  Another  route  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  runs  from  Gastellum,  through  lirlinaria- 
cum,  to  Tnrnacnm  {Toumay');  and  another  from 
GasteUum,  through  Nemetacum,  to  Bagacum  (Bo* 
vay).  The  Table  has  a  route  through  Taraenna 
(^Terouenne)  to  Gastellum  Menapioram,  which,  as 
Uie  rest  of  the  route  shows,  is  not  the  Gastellum  on 
the  Maas,  but  the  Gastellum  of  the  Itinerary.  This 
pUce  must  be  the  hill  of  Cassel,  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  south  of  Dunkerque,  which  rises  above  Uie 
fiat  country,  and  commands  a  view  of  immense  ex- 
tent. It  was  certainly  a  Roman  station.  Many 
medals  have  been  dug  up  there.  (Bast,  BecueU 
d'Antiquites,  Sec.  trouvSes  dans  la  FlandreJ)  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  name  Morinorum ; 
but  this  place  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Mo- 
rini.  The  name  Gastellum  Menapioram  in  the 
Table  cannot  be  right;  for  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  Menapii  extended  as  far  as  Cassel,  which  is  im- 
probable, we  should  not  expect  to  find  their  Gastellum 
there;  and  it  is  just  the  place  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  Gastellum  of  the  Morini.  [G.  L.  J 

GASTELLUM  VALENTINIA'NI,  a  fortress 
built  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  on  the  river  Nicer. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  2.)  Ammianus  relates  that, 
as  the  river  was  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
fort,  the  emperor,  in  A.  d.  319,  caused  the  river  to 
be  led  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
the  place  was  situated  between  Leckenheim  and 
Manheim.  (Wilhelm,  German,  p.  69;  Kreutzor, 
Zur  Gesch.  aUrSm.  KviUur  am  Oberrhein,  p.  38, 
foil.)  [L.S.] 

GASTHANAEA  (Kcurtfoyaia,  Strab.;  KaaroMaSa, 
Lyoophr.,  Steph.  B.,  Mel.,  et  alii :  Eth.  KatrBayoMs),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pe- 
liufti,  with  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Gasthanitis.  It  ia 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  experienced  off  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Leake  pkces  it  at  some  rains,  near 
a  small  port  named  Tamukhari.  It  was  from  this 
town  that  the  chesnut  tree,  which  still  abounds  on  the 
eastera  side  of  Mt.  Pelium,  derived  its  name  in  Greek 
and  the  modera  languages  of  Europe.  (Herod,  vii. 
183, 184;  Strab.  ix.  pp.438, 443  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Pomp.  Mel.  iL  3;  Lycophr.  907;  Nicandr.  Alexiph, 
271  ;  Etym.  M.  #.  v  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  383.) 
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CA'STNTUH  (Kdtrr9iw)fU  monntain  tt  Aspendtu 
ofPsmphylia.  (Stepb.  «.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTO'LI  CAMPUS  {KeurrotKov  xcWor).  Xe- 
nophon  {Andb.  i.  1.  6  2),  says  that  king  Arta- 
xerzes  appointed  his  brother  GjniB  the  yoonger, 
commander  of  all  the  fbroes  that  mnster  at  the  plain 
of  Castolua.  Stepbanoa  (<.  v.  KBurr«»\ov  wtSimf)  says 
that  Castolua  was  a  city  of  Lydia,  and  that  the 
Ethnic  name  is  KeurrAXws,  He  quotes  Xenophon, 
and  adds  after  K»rr«XoS  vtSior  the  woiids  Aupiiwv 
&s  Utvo4>&y:  and  also,  "  it  was  so  called  becaose 
the  Lydians  call  the  Dorians  Castoli ;"  all  which  is 
nnintelligible.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stephanas 
could  get  bis  information,  except  from  Xenophon, 
who  simply  says  of  the  place  what  has  been  stated 
above.  If  there  were  any  meaning  in  the  remark  of 
Stephanos,  the  place  would  be  the  plain  ot  the 
Dorians.  It  has  been  proposed  to  change  KmftwKov 
into  XloKTtfXoVf  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Hermus, 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  alteration.  The 
place  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

"  CASTRA,  a  station  on  the  Candavian  or  Egnatian 
way, — the  great  line  of  communication  by  land  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  East.  In  the  Antonine  itinerary 
it  is  fixed  at  12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary,  a  place  called  Parembole,  which 
Cramer  {Anc.  Greece,  Tol.  i.  p.  83)  identifies  with 
the  Castra  of  Antoninus,  appears  at  a  distance  of 
12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  ^e  firat  of  the  two 
routes  which  the  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  in  this 
part,  a  place  called  mda  is  marked  at  1 1  M.  P 
from  Heracleia.  The  Peutinger  Tables  mention  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  assign  to  it  the  same 
distance.  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  313) 
considers  that  these  names,  Castra,  Parembole,  Nida 
(Nicaoa  ?  comp.  Steph.  B.  s,  v.  Ndcoua)  have  re- 
ference to  the  militaiy  transactions  of  the  Romans 
in  Lyncestis,  who  not  many  years  afto"  those  events 
constructed  a  road  which  passed  exactly  over  the 
scene  of  their  former  achievements.  Castn  or  Pa- 
rembole, therefore,  indicates  the  first  encampment  of 
Sulptcius  on  the  Bevus  (Liv.  xxxi.  33),  and  Nicaea 
(Nicia)  the  place  where  he  obtained  the  advantage 
over  Philip*s  cavalry  near  Octoluphus,  which  was 
8  M.  P.  distant  firom  the  first  encampment  (Liv. 
XXX.  36).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Nicaea  (Nida), 
Parembole  or  Castra,  and  Heracleia,  formed  a  triangle 
of  which  the  sides  were  8, 1 1,  and  12  M.  P.  in  leng&; 
that  the  N.  route  from  Lychnidus  descended  upon 
Nicaea  or  Octoluphus,  and  the  two  S.  routes  upon  Pa- 
rembole or  Castra  on  the  river  Bevus.        [E.  B.  J.] 

CASTRA  ALATA,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Tlrtpmrhr  <rTpaT6ir€9ov  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  twice  mentioned  by  this  author  (ii.  3.  §  13, 
viil.  3.  §  9),  and  by  him  only ;  once  as  having  "  its 
longest  day  of  18  hours,  and  one-half,"  and  being 
"  distant  from  Alexandria  to  the  westward  2  hours 
and  one-sixth;''  and  again,  as  being,  along  with 
Banatia,  Tameia,  and  Tuaesis,  one  of  the  four  towns 
of  the  Vaoomagi, — these  lying  north  of  the  Cale- 
donians, and  north-east  of  the  Venicontes.  It  has 
been  variously  identified,  viz.  with  Tayne  in  Robs, 
with  Burghead  in  Murray,  and  with  Edinburff. 
None  of  these  are  certain.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  CAECrLIA  (Caoeret),  a  town  of  Lu- 
sitania,  in  Spain,  on  the  high  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugusta,  46  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Turmuli  (Alooneta)  on  the  Tagus.  (/tm. 
Ant.  p.  433.)  It  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Eme- 
lita,  and  formed  one  community  with  Norba  Cae- 
•area  (Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35,  ooniributa  in  Norbam). 
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It  is  genemlly  sappoeed  to  be  identicsl  with  ths 
Caecilia  Gemellinum  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  5.  §  8,  Kaattfaa 
TcfifAAu'oy  1j  Mer4XXipa:  Biynx.  ad Ikxtri  Ckron. 
p.  1 79,  ap.  Wesseling.  ad  Itm.  I.  c).        [P.  S.] 

CASTRA  CORNE'LIA  (Mela,  i.  7.  §2;  Plin.  v. 
4.  §  3;  C.  Comeliana,  Caes.  B,C.  iL  24,  25 ;  G. 
Scipionis,  Oros.  iv.  22;  KAffrfw,  KoptniXimj  Ptripl, 
ap.  Iriart.  p.  488;  KoprqAiov  mptit/So^'fi,  PtoLiv. 
3.  §  6;  6  2«c/iri0»rof  x^^P^i  Appian.  B.C.  iL  44: 
GheUaK),  a  place  (Joeue,  Plin.  Lc.)  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  CarUsaginian  territory  in  N.  Afirica  (Zeogitana), 
which  deri^  its  name  from  the  camp  established 
there  by  the  elder  Sdpio  Afincaims  immediately 
after  his  landing  in  Africa,  b.  o.  204.    It  Is  folly 
described  by  Caesar,  in  his  narrative  of  Cnrio's 
operations  against  Uticm  (£.  C.  il  24, 25>    It  lay 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bagradas  (if e^erdoA),  between 
the  river  and  Utica,  bdng  distant  from  the  latter 
place  a  little  more  than  a  mile  by  the  direct  road, 
which  was,  however,  subject  to  inundation  fipom  the 
sea,  and  then  the  route  made  a  circuit  of  six  mika. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  a  stiaight  ridge,  jatting 
out  into  the  sea,  broken  and  ru^^  on  both  its 
slopes,  but  the  less  steep  on  the  side  towards  Utica. 
(Comp.  Lucan.  iv.  589^  590,  where,  speskiiig  of 
Curio,  he  says: — 

"  Inde  petit  tumulos,  exesasqne  nndique  rapes, 
Antaei  quae  regna  vocat  non  vana  vetustas:" 

the  last  line  appears  to  refer  to  some  legend  which 
made  these  hills  the  tomb  of  Antaeus.)  In  tlus 
description  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing,  is 
spite  cX  great  physical  changes,  the  summit  of  a 
chain  of  hills  whidi  rise  up  to  tlie  height  of  from  &0 
to  80  feet  above  the  Alluvial  plain  formed  by  the 
Mejerdah  between  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  alter- 
atioDS  made  by  the  deposits  of  the  Mejerdah  have 
left  this  andent  promontory  some  disUnoe  inland, 
and  have  so  changed  the  coarse  <tf  the  river,  that  it 
now  fiows  between  Utica  (^Bou-^ater)  and  the 
Castra  (Ghellah),  instead  of  to  the  S.  of  the  Utter. 
(See  Baoradas  and  the  map  under  Cabthaoo.) 

Tlie  unaooonntable  neglect  of  the  Caithaginians, 
in  leaving  so  important  a  point  undefended,  seems, 
however,  to  be  clearly  established.  Not  the  least 
mention  is  made  of  any  town  or  fort  there;  and 
Scipio  establishes  his  camp  without  oppositian.  So 
in  the  Roman  period :  Cnrio  finds  Uie  place  unoccu- 
pied ;  and  Lucan  tells  ns  that  the  traces  of  Scipios 
camp  were  just  discernible  in  bis  time  (iv.  659:  en 
veterii  cemie  vesHffia  valU),  An  obscure  passage 
in  Tertullian  (ds  PaUio,  3)  is  supposed  to  give  a 
doubtful  indication  of  a  town  or  village  having  grown 
up  and  been  already  destroyed  before  his  time.  No 
traces  of  ruins  is  now  found.  (Shaw,  TVtweJf,  4^ 
p.  1 50; Barth,  Wanderungen, ^ pw  199.)    [PS.] 

CASTRA  EXPLORATCRUM,  in  Britain,  men- 
tioxied  in  the  second  Itinerary  as  being  the  first 
station  between  the  Vallum  and  Rutupium,  distant 
12  miles  from  Blatum  Bulgium,  and  12  from  Logo- 
vallum  (  Carli$ki),  Netherby  beat  meets  these  con- 
ditions. [B.  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  HANNI'BALIS,  a  town  or  port  of 
Bmttium,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Scylladum,  at  the  point  iTbere  tiw  two  bays, 
the  Sinus  Terinaeus  and  Soylladnus,  approach  near- 
est to  one  another,  so  that  the  isthmos  between  them 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  la  s.  15; 
Solin.  ii.  §  23.)  It  is  evident  fhm  the  name  that 
the  place  derived  its  origin  from  having  been  a  per* 
manent  station  of  Hannibal  doriiig  the  latter  yean 
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of  the  Second  Pniiic  War,  when  he  waa  ahut  up 
within  the  Bmttian  peninsula;  but  we  have  no  men« 
tion  of  it  in  the  history  of  that  period.  It  has, 
however,  beui  suggested  that  the  Castra  mentioned 
bj  hirj  (zxzii.  7 :  **  Castronun  portorium,  quo  in 
loco  nunc  oppidum  est")  as  a  seaport,  without  indi< 
eating  its  locality,  may  jmhahlj  be  the  place  in 
qnestioo;  and  that  the  sniall  odony  of  300  settlers 
was  established  there  soon  after  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.c.  199),  with  a  riew  to  retain  it  in  being. 
(Zompt,  da  Colon,  p.  236.)  It  subsequently  appears 
to  have  senred  as  the  seaport  of  Scylladum,  where  a 
more  considerable  Boman  colony  was  established  in 
B.  c.  122.  (Zumpt,  /.  c;  Mommsen,  in  BeridUe  der 
SSehtisch,  GeaeUtchaJt  der  Wits.  1849,  p.  49,  fblL) 
Its  name  is  still  found  under  the  corrupt  form  "  Anni- 
bali "  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  36  M.  P.  from 
the  Tiadnian  Promontoy.  (Tab.  Peut.  The  other 
distances  are  evidently  corrupt)  Its  exact  site  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  was  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Cbrace.  Earlier 
topogimphers  had  placed  it  at  a  spot  now  called  Le 
CtuieUtt  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sqmllace;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pliny's 
statement,  tiiongh  it  would  accord  better  with  the 
aoooonts  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Bruttium,  which 
represent  him  as  generally  making  his  headquarters 
near  Crotona  and  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  (Liv. 
sxviii.  46,  zzix.  36,  zzz.  19,  20;  Barrius,  de  Sit. 
Calabr.  iv.  4;  BonumelH,  voL  i.  p.  185.)   [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRA  HE'BCULIS.  .  This  is  one  of  the  seven 
places  on  the  frontier  of  the  Bhine  which  Julian  re- 
paired; and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  enuraemtes 
tbem,  places  Castra  Herculis  first,  and  Binginm 
(^Bktgek)  last.  [BnroiUM.]  From  this  we  may 
oondnde  that  it  was  an  the  Lower  Bhine,  and  the 
Itins.  place  it  then.  [Cabyo.]  Castra  Herculis 
may  be  HerveU.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA  NOVA.     [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  POSTUMIA'KA,  a  fortified  hill  4  M. P. 
from  Attegna  and  Ucubia,  in  Hispania  Baetica. 
(BeO.  Hi$p.  8:  Atfegua.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTRA  PYRRHI,  a  place  in  Greek  Dlyria  near 
the  river  Aons,  is  placed  by  Leake  at  Ottanitzak^ 
where,  however,  there  are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Liv.  zzzii.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  i.  pp. 
387,  396.) 

CASTRA  TRAJANA.     [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  VETERA;  or  VETERA,  as  Ptolemy 
(iL  9)  and  others  call  it,  a  Roman  camp  near  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Germania  Inferior,  which  was 
formed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  when  Germani- 
cns  was  in  those  parts  (a.d.  14),  Vetera  vras  the 
station  of  the  mutinous  fihh  and  twenty-first  l^ons 
(Tadt.  Ann.  i.  48).  Indeed,  it  appears  from  Tad- 
tns  {HitL  iv.  23),  that  Augustus  had  considered 
this  to  be  a  good  post  for  keeping  the  Germanise  in 
check;  and  daring  the  long  period  of  peace  that  had 
ezirted  when  Civ£s,  with  the  Batavi  and  Germans, 
attacked  the  place,  a  town  had  grown  up  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp.  (JBist.  iv.  22.)  Part  of 
the  camp  was  on  rising  ground,  and  part  in  the  plain. 
Civilis  here  blockaded  two  legions  that  had  escaped 
thither  after  being  defeated  by  him.  The  Romans 
in  the  camp  of  Vetera  finally  surrendered  to  Civilis 
(a.d.  70),  who  afterwards  posted  himself  there  as  a 
safe  position  against  the  attack  of  Cerialis.  Vetera 
was  protected  by  the  wide  and  swampy  plains,  and  Ci- 
Tilis  had  carried  a  mole  into  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  water  back  and  flooding  the  adjacent 
gmmda.    The  pboe  was,  therefore,  near  the  Rhine, 
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in  some  spot  where  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  a  level  country.  It  is  placed  in  the  table  at  the 
distance  of  13  M.  P.  from  Asciburgia  (^Athurg). 
D'Anville  places  Vetera  at  Xanten  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  eminence  he  supposes  to  be  Vorstenberg, 
where  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  This 
position  seems  to  be  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one 
than  Biiderich,  in  an  angle  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to 
Wetel,  where  some  geographere  fix  Vetera.  This 
important  post  vras  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
legions,  while  the  Romans  were  in  the  possession  of 
these  parts.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRIMOE'NIUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
now  called  Marino.  It  does  not  appear  to  ha  to 
been  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  importance,  but  wo 
learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  Sulla,  and  that  its  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  military  occupants  by  Nero.  (^Lib.  Colon. 
p.  233.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Castrimonienses 
among  the  Latin  towns  still  existing  in  his  time  (iii. 
5.  s.  9.  §  63);  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Mu- 
nienses  enumerated  by  him  among  the  extinct  "  po- 
puli "  of  Latium  (lb.  §  69),  are  the  same  people, 
and  tliat  we  should  read  Moenienses.  If  this  be  so, 
the  name  was  probably  changed  when  the  colony  of 
Sulla  was  ^tablbhed  there,  at  which  time  we  aro 
told  that  the  city  was  fort^ed  (oppidum  lege  Sul- 
lana  est  munitum,  lAb.  Colon.  L  c).  The  fonii 
Castrimonium  is  found  both  in  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Colon. ;  but  we  learn  Uie  correct  name  to  have  been 
Castrimocnium  from  inscriptions,  which  also  attest 
its  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gru- 
ter,  Inecr.  p.  397.  3;  Orelli,  In»cr.  1393).  The 
discovery  of  these  inscriptions  near  the  modem  city 
of  Marino,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  this  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Castrimoonium  :  it  stands  on  a 
nearly  isolated  knoll,  connected  with  the  Alban  hills, 
aboat  3  mUes  from  AlbastOf  on  the  road  to  Fraecati. 
(Nibby,  Dintomif  vol.  ii.  p.  315 ;  Gell,  Top.  ofRomCf 
p.  310.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  ALBUM.    [luci.] 

CASTRUM  INUI,  an  ancient  dty  of  Latium,  tho 
foundation  of  wMch  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  tho 
Alban  kings.  {Aen.y\.  772.)  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  historical  or  geographical  writer,  and 
Pliny  does  not  even  indnde  it  in  his  list  of  the  ex- 
tinct cities  of  Latiom;  but  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  poets.  Silios  Italicus  assigns  it  to 
the  Rutuli,  and  Ovid  places  it  on  the  coast  between 
Antium  and  Lavinium.  (^il.  ItaL  viiL  361 ;  Ovid, 
Met.  XV.  727.)  Both  these  writers  call  it  Castrum 
simply,  Virgil  being  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
served its  fiill  name.  It  is  clear  that  tho  town  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period,  which  may 
account  for  the  error  of  Servins  {ad  Aen.Lc.')  and 
Rntilios  (/(»».  i.  232),  who  have  confounded  it  with 
Castrum  Novum  on  the  coast  of  Etmria.  But  it 
left  its  name  to  the  ac^oining  district,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Martial  under  the  name  of  the  "  Castrana 
rura,"  as  a  tract  noted,  like  the  adjacent  Ardea,  for 
its  insalubrity.  (Mart  iv.  60.  1 :  where,  however, 
some  ediUons  read  Paestana.)  The  passage  of  Ovid 
is  the  (nly  clue  to  its  position.  Nibby  supposes  it 
to  have  occupied  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
little  river  called  Foeto  deW  Incattro,  which  flows 
by  Ardea,  immediately  above  its  mouth;  a  plausible 
conjecture,  whioh  is  aU  that  can  be  looked  for  in  such 
a  case.   (Nibby,  Dmtomt,  vol.  L  p.  440.)   [E.H.B.J 

CASTRUM  MINERVAE,  a  town  or  fortress  on 
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the  coast  of  CaUVria,  between  Hydmntnm  and  the 
lapygian  Promontory.  It  derived  its  name  firtrni  an 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  Strabo  speaks 
(vi.  p.  281)  as  having  been  formerly  very  wealthy. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  which  Virgil  mentions  as 
meeting  the  eyes  of  Aeneas  on  his  first  approach  to 
Italy;  he  describes  the  temple  itself  as  standing  on 
a  hill,  with  a  secure  port  immediately  below  it 
(^en.  liL  531,  foil.,  and  Serv.  ad  loc)  Dionysios 
gives  the  same  aocoont;  (i.  51)  he  calls  the  spot  t^ 
Ka\o6fAfnp  *ABfiPaM¥,  and  says  that  it  was  a  pro- 
montory with  a  port  adjacent  to  it,  to  which  Aeneas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Venus  {K^i^  'A^po- 
8(t77t),  but  he  adds  that  it  was  only  fit  for  summer 
anchorage  (dcpt^bf  Sp/«of),  so  that  it  is  evident  we 
most  not  take  Virgil's  description  too  literally.  No 
mention  is  found  dther  in  Strabo  or  Dionysius  of  a 
town  on  the  spot;  but  Varro  (as  cited  by  Probus, 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  vi.  31)  distinctly  speaks  of  Castrum 
Minervae  as  a  town  (opjndum)  founded  by  Idome- 
nens  at  the  same  time  with  Uria  and  other  cities  of 
the  Sallentines.  It  seems  to  have  been  but  an  in- 
considerable place  ui^er  the  Romans ;  but  the  Tabula 
marks  the  "Gastra  Minervae"  at  the  distance  of 
8  M.  P.  south  of  Uydruntum ;  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  modem  town  of  CastrOy  which 
stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  sea-shcnie,  about 
10  Roman  miles  S.  of  OtrantOj  occupies  the  site  in 
qaestion.  There  is  a  little  cove  or  bay  immediately 
below  it,  which  answers  to  the  expressions  of  Dio- 
nysius: though  the  little  port  now  called  Porto  Ban 
discOj  more  than  5  miles  further  north,  would  corre- 
spond better  with  the  description  of  Virgil. 

The  spot  is  called  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
"  Minervium,"  and  hence  some  modem  writers  (Man- 
nert,  Forbiger)  have  been  led  to  regard  this  as  the 
colony  of  ^lUnervium,  established  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  123.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  But  it  is  now  well 
established  that  that  name  was  only  a  new  desig- 
nation for  the  previously  existing  city  of  Scylacium. 
[ScYiAciUM.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  NOVUM.  1 .  (Kaarpw  viov,  PtoL : 
Eth.  Castronovani,  /fucr.),  a  city  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Etruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Centumcellae.  We 
have  no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  colony  there,  and  from  the  name  we  may 
presume  that  this  was  a  new  foundation,  and  that 
there  was  no  Etruscan  town  previously  existing  on 
the  site.  But  the  period  at  which  this  colony  was 
established  is  unknown;  we  first  find  it  mentioned 
in  Li\7  (xxxvi.  3),  in  B.C.  191,  as  one  of  the  "  co~ 
loniae  maritimae,"  together  with  Fregenae,  Pyrgi, 
Ostia,  and  other  places  on  the  Tyrrtienian  Sea. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuscan 
town  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  one  of  the  same 
name  m  Picenum.  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
but  it  had  in  their  time  lost  its  character  of  a  colony, 
in  common  with  its  neighbours  Fregenae,  Pyrgi,  and 
Graviscae.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  4.)  Yet  we  find  it  termed,  in  an  inscription 
of  the  third  century,  '^  Colonia  Julia  Castro  Novo  " 
(Orell.  Inoer.  1009),  as  if  it  had  received  a  fresh 
colony  under  Caesar  or  Augustus.  Its  name  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  (7<f».  AnL  pp.  291,  301 ; 
JHn,  Marit.  p.  498);  but  in  the  time  of  RutiUus  it 
bad  fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  only  its  rains 
were  visible,  which  that  author  erroneously  identifies 
with  the  Castrum  Inui  of  VirgiL  (RutU.  IHn.  i. 
S27 — 232.)  Servins  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
lame  mistake  (adA^n,vi.  776).     The  site  of  Cas- 
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tram  Novum  seems  to  have  been  correctly  fixed  by 
Cluver  at  a  place  called  Torre  di  ChtameciOj  aboot 
5  miles  S.  of  Citnia  Vecchia  (Centumcellae), — 
where  considerable  remains  of  it  were  still  visible,— 
though  this  distance  is  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Itineraries.  (Cluver. /tol  p.  488;  D'Anville,  iinoil 
Geogr.  de  TltaUe,  pp.  122,  123.) 

2.  (Kaurrpo'^afoov¥y  Strab.;  Kiarpw,  Ptol.),  s 
city  on  the  searcoast  of  Picenum,  which  was,  as  well 
as  the  preceding,  a  Roman  colony.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Castrum,  the  foondatim 
of  which  as  a  colony  is  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and 
Velleins,  though  there  is  much  discrepancy  between 
them  as  to  the  date.  The  latter  represents  Firmum 
and  Castrum  as  founded  at  the  banning  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  while  Livj  assigns  Castrum  to  tlie 
same  period  with  Sena  and  Adiia,  aboot  B.C.  282. 
(Liv.  EpU.  xi.;  VeU.  Pat  i.  14;  Madrig,  de  Coltm. 
pp.  265,  299.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  it  is 
found  as  a  colony,  the  Castrum  Novum  of  which  the 
name  occurs  in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3)  as  a  "  colonia  man- 
tima,"  being  evidently,  as  already  observed,  the 
Tuscan  town  of  the  name.  But  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we  leara  from  the  Liber 
Colouiaram  (p.  226)  that  its  territory,  the  "sger 
Castnmus,"  was  portioned  out  to  finesh  colonists 
under  Augustus,  though  it  did  not  resnme  the  rank 
of  a  colony.  The  Itineraries  place  it  12  M.P.  from 
Castrum  Traentintim,  and  15  finom  Adria  {Itm.AnL 
pp.  101,  308,  313),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  near  GuUia  Nnova,  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  TonUno,  the  Batinns  of  Pliny.  It  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  now  deserted  town  of 
S.  FlaviattOj  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  below 
the  modem  town  of  GtuHa  JVoovo,  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  (D'An- 
vUle,  AnaL  Geogr,  de  lltaiie,  p.  181;  Bomsnelli, 
vol.  iu.  p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  TRUENTI'NUM,  called  also  TKU- 
ENTUM,  from  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stood  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Trtjentocivitas,/^*.^!*^. 
p.  101),  was  a  maritime  city  of  Picenum,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Traeatns  (Tronto).  From 
the  name  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Roman 
town,  though  we  have  no  account  of  its  settlement, 
and  it  certainly  never  ranked  as  a  colony.  But  ac- 
cordmg  to  Pliny  there  was  a  town  previously  exist- 
ing on  the  spot,  which  was  a  Libomian  ststtlement, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  people  still  remaining  in 
Italy.  (Plin.  I  c.)  Castram  Traentinum  is  men- 
tioned during  the  Civil  Ware  as  one  of  the  places 
occupied  by  Caesar  during  his  advance  thmogh  I^- 
cenum  firom  Aruninum  (Cic.  ad  AtL  riii.  12.  B); 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  oc- 
curs in  history.  Its  territoiy  (the  **  ager  Tmenti- 
nus  ")  was  among  those  portioned  out  by  Angwt^" 
(LiJ.  Colon,  p.  226);  and  its  continued  existence 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  is  attested  by  tJM 
geographers  and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; 
Mel.  iL  4;  SO.  Ital.  viii.  484;  Itm.  AnL  pp.  30B, 
313 ;  Tab.  Peut.)  All  authorities  agree  in  placing: 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Traentns,  but  its  exact  nte 
has  not  been  determined.  D'Anville  placed  it  at 
Monte  Brandone,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea;  but  according  toRwj- 
nelU  some  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  on  the  ngbt 
bank  of  the  Tronto,  at  a  spot  called  Torre  diMar- 
tin  Sieuro.  (D'AnvUle,  AnaL  Giogr.  de  tftoL  p. 
1 69 ;  RomanelU,  voL  ui.  p.  294.)         [E.  H-,^-J 
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CA'STULO  (KaurraXAf,  Polyb.,  SbBb.  &e.,  eon- 
tractod  ioto  KirrAMr,  Plat.  Sert.  3,  and  tbr.  to 
Stnbo;  KmmuXAiff  PtoL  iL  6.  §  59,  sod  vbb. 
to  Stnbo;  KmrroXMr,  Apfnan.  Bitp,  16:  Casta- 
koensis:  Cosfbna),  the  chief  city  of  the  Oxetani,  in 
HJBpania  TamoonensiSf  and  one  of  the  meet  im- 
portant places  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  (PtoL  2.  e.;  Arte- 
nidor.  <^  Stenh.  Bjz. ;  Strab.  iii.  pw  152,  where  the 
wofds  iced  *Ap2a  are  sappOeed  by  Ukert  to  be  a  later 
addition;  see  Oebtami:  Phitarch,  Lcy  assigns  it  to 
the  Celtiberi.)  It  laj  Terj  near  the  boondaiy  of 
Baetica  (Strab.  liL  p.  166),  on  the  npper  conxse  of 
the  Baetis  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  152,  obserres  that  aboye 
Cordnba,  towards  Castolo,  M  KaarXAfoSf  the  river 
wtM  not  nafigable)^  and  on  the  great  Roman  road 
from  Carthago  Nova  to  Cordaba.  (Strab.  p.  160.) 
It  stood  at  the  jnnction  of  four  roads,  one  Inding  to 
Carthago  Nova,  from  which  it  was  distant  203  M.  P. : 
two  others  to  Cordnba,  the  distances  being  respectively 
99M.P.and78  HP.;  and  the  foarth  to  lialaca, 
the  distance  bemg  291  M.  P.  As  to  the  pkoes  near 
it,  it  was  22  M.  P.  froin  Mkktrsa  Bastia,  20  M.  P. 
tram  Ilitubois,  32  M.  P.  from  Uciknsis,  and  35 
M.  P.  from  TuoiA  (/tm.  Ant  pp.  396,  402,  403, 
404).  A  farther  indication  of  its  position  is  given 
fay  the  fiict,  twice  stated  by  Polybias,  that  Babcula 
was  in  its  neighbooihood.  (Polyb.  z.  38,  xi.  20.) 
Again,  it  was  near  the  silver -mines  which  Stnbo 
mentions  as  aboanding  in  the  mountains  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  Bsetis  (^Gvaddtguhir),  and  the  term 
Sal,tu8  Castulorkksis  seems  to  have  been  the 
geneiml  name  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that  chain. 
(Polyb.  &  ce.;  Liv.  zziL  20,  zxvi.  20,  zxvil  20; 
Gic  £p.adF€mi.  x.  31;  Strab.  iii.  p.  142:  there 
were  also  lead-mines  near  Castolo,  p.  148:  Caesar, 
B.  C.  L  38,  speaks  of  the  Saltns  Castnlonensis  as  di- 
viding the  upper  valleys  of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis: 
it  oorresponds  to  the  Sierra  de  CazorJay  or  E.  part 
of  the  SAerra  Moreno,)  All  the  evidence  respecting 
its  site  points  to  the  snudl  place  still  called  CasUma*, 
aboot  balf  a  league  from  LmartMy  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  GuadaUmar,  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  GyadaSqumr;  and  the  site  is  further  identified 
by  ruins  with  inscriptions,  and  by  the  mutilated 
scnlptures  frequently  found  there.  **  Ki  Palazuelo$ 
are  the  supposed  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Himilce,  the 
rich  wife  ^  Hannibal,"  who  was  a  native  of  Castulo 
(Liv.  xjdv.  41 ;  Sil.  ItaL  ill  97)$  and  **  the  fine 
fountain  of  lAnaru  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
the  Reman  work  which  was  connected  with  Castulo." 
The  mines  of  coj^kf  and  lead  dose  to  the  place  are 
still  very  productive ;  and  in  the  hUls  N.  of  Ltnarev, 
the  andent  silver-mines  called  Lot  Poeot  de  Anibal 
may  not  improbably  hare  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  rich  mine  which  Hannibal  is  known  to  have  pes- 
■ened  in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  come  to  him  throngh  his  wifis.  (Plin.  xxxiii. 
31 ;  Morales,  Antig,  pp.  58 — 62 ;  Florez,  E»p,  &  vol. 
vii. p.  136,  voL  v.  pp.  4,40;  VordySandbooky p.  166.) 

The  valley  of  Cadona  has  also  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  that  on  the  side  of  Parnassus  above  Delphi, 
which  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  epithet  applied 
to  it  by  Silius  Itahcus  (iii.  392,  *<  Fulget  praecipuis 
Panuuia  Castu}o  signis"),  and  in  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  the  same  poet,  that  its  fint  inhabitants 
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*  Beichard  and  others,  who  identify  it  with  Ca- 
tforloj  £.  of  Joefft,  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
idea  that  Stnbo  (iii.  p.  142)  placed  it  near  tke 
eotirce  of  the  Bsetis,  whereas  his  language  refen 
only  to  the  «pper  oonrfs  of  the  river. 


(bcnce  called  CaaiaJn)  were  colonists  from  Phocia 
(iii.  97,  folL:  whether  the  name  of  the  place  was 
derived  from  the  tradition  or  aided  its  invention,  can 
hardly  be  determined).  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Sterra  Morena  which  has  two 
summits,  with  a  narrow  valley  between,  throui^h 
which  the  GModaiimar  flows,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  a  spring,  like  that  of  Castalia  on  Par- 
nassus.    (Morales,  pw  59.) 

The  dose  alliance  of  Castnlo  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, implied  in  the  drcumstance  of  Hannibal's 
marriage,  did  not  prevent  its  revolt  to  the  Romans, 
at  the  time  of  the  successes  of  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  B.C.  213  (Liv.  zxiv.  41). 
P.  Scipio  seems  to  have  made  Castnlo  his  head- 
quarters, and  was  slain  under  its  walls  (Appian. 
Bisp.  16),  his  brother's  &te  following  only  29  days 
later,  and  at  no  great  distance,  b.  o.  212  (Liv.  xxv. 
36).  Upon  this,  Castulo^  and  its  neighbour  Ilfiturgi 
(snaxime  meignee  et  magniiudme  et  noxa^  Liv. 
xxviii.  19),  besides  other  smaller  cities,  retunied  to 
the  Punic  alliance ;  and  their  punishment  was  one 
of  young  P.  Scipio's  first  acts  after  the  Carthaginians 
were  expeUed  from  Spain,  b.  g.  206  (that  is,  as  we 
have  a  stoiy  in  livy's  somewhat  doubtful  version), 
niituigi  was  sacked  with  the  last  extremities  of 
militaiy  cruelty  ;  but  the  Spaniards  in  Ca.stulo, 
warned  by  the  example,  and  less  obnoxious  for  the 
manner  c^  their  revdt,  hoped  to  make  their  peace 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  city  and  of  its 
Punic  garrison,  and  their  submission  purchased  a 
&te  so  littie  milder  than  that  of  llliturgi  that  Livy 
seems  to  labour  in  shading  off  the  due  gradation. 
(Liv.  xxviiL  19, 20.) 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Castulo  was  a  muni^ 
cipmny  with  the  jut  Latmumj  belonging  to  the 
conventut  of  New  Carthage;  and  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Caeeari  vcntSet,  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  ; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  323,  no.  12,  325,  no.  2.)  Its 
coins  all  belong  to  the  period  of  its  independence : 
they  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  dUes  of  Baetica 
(to  which,  in  fact,  the  city  naturally  belonged, 
though  politically  assigned  to  Tarraconensis) :  their 
usual  type  is  a  winged  sphinx  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Eep,  vol.  L  p.  342,  vol.  iii.  p.  44 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  37,  Suppl.  vd.  i.  p.  74;  Sestini,  p.  128 ;  Eckhel, 
vol.  L  p.  44.) 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Castax 
(Kdara^')  of  Appian  {Hi^-  32)  is  meant  for  Cas- 
tula  (Comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  41 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  lU<rra(; 
Wesseling.  ad  Itin.  AnL  p.  403 ;  Schwdghftuser,  ad 
Appian,  p.  242.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTULONENSIS  SALTUS.    ([Cabtulo.] 

CASUA'RIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  m  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Darantasia  (^MouUere  en  Tor- 
rentaiee)  to  Geneva.  It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Daran* 
tasia  to  Casuaria,  which  D'Anville  fixes  near  the 
source  of  a  small  river  called  La  Chaiee^  and  in  the 
cantmi  of  Ces eriena;,  which  seems  to  be  the  name 
Casuaria.  From  Casuaria  the  road  is  continued 
through  Bautae  [Bautab]  to  Geneva.     [G.  L.] 

CASUARII.     [Chasnabl] 

CASUENTUS,  a  river  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iiL  11.  s.  16),  who  places  it  between 
the  Acalandrua  and  Metapontum.  It  is  evidently 
the  river  now  called  BatkutOy  a  considenble  stream, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bradanus  {Bra- 
dan6)y  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  about 
5  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  a  short 
distance  S.  of  the  ute  of  Metapontum.      [E.  H.  B.} 

CASUS  (Kdtros :  Eth,  Kdrios),  an  island  betweeq 
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Garpiihiis  ftod  Grate,  it,  aoooiding  to  Stnbo»  70 
ttM&i  from  Carpathoft,  250  from  Cape  Sammooiiiin 
in  Crete,  and  ia  iteelf  80  stadia  in  dicnmfennoa. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  489.)  Pliny  (iv.  12.  a.  23)  makcB  it 
7  M.  P.  from  Carpathoa,  and  SO  H.  P.  froim  Sammo- 
nium.  It  is  mentioned  bj  Homer  (/I  iL  676).  It 
is  said  to  hare  been  formerlj  called  Amphe  (Achne) 
and  Aatrabe;  and  it  was  snppoeed  in  antiqnitj  that 
the  name  of  ML  Casiom  in  Syria  was  derived  from 
this  island.  (Steph.  B.  «.  w.  Kdffos,  lUtfier ;  Plin. 
▼.  31.  8. 36.) 

Casus  has  been  risited  by  Boss,  who  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  a  single  ridge  of  moontsins  of  oon- 
siderable  height  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  there  ara 
several  rocks  and  small  islandsi  which  Stiabo  calls 
(/.  c)  oi  Kaffimf  wn*roi.  Boss  foood  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  town,  which  was  also  called  Casus,  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  at  the  viUsge  of  Polm  (a 
diminutive  instead  of  ntfXior  or  IIoAfSior).  The 
ancient  port-town  was  at  Emportitm^  where  Boss 
also  disoovered  some  ancient  remains:  among  othen, 
mins  of  sepokhial  chambers,  partly  built  in  the 
earth.  He  found  no  autonomous  coins,  since  the 
island  was  probably  always  dependent  either  upon  Cos 
or  Rhodes.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  there 
is  a  small  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  moontains, 
called  Argo$y  a  name  which  it  has  retained  from  the 
most  ancient  times.  We  find  also  an  Argos  in  Ca- 
lymna  and  Nisyrua.  Before  the  Greek  revolution, 
Casus  contained  a  population  cX  7500  souls;  and 
though  during  the  war  with  the  Turks  it  was  at  one 
time  almost  deserted,  ite  population  now  amounto  to 
5000  ItB  inhabitanto  possessed,  in  1843,  as  many 
as  75  Urge  merchsnt  vessels,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Christian  snbjecto  in  Tu^ey  was 
in  their  hands.  (Ross,  Reken  ta  den  GrioA.  Intehj 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  32,  seq.) 

CASYST£S(KAr^<myf),apoitofIonia.  Strabo 
(p.  644),  whose  doscripticn  proceeds  from  south  to 
north,  dter  describing  Teos,  says,  *'  before  you  come 
to  Erythrae,  first  is  Gerae,  a  small  dty  of  the 
Teians,  then  Corycus,  a  lofty  mountain,  and  a 
harbour  under  it,  Gasystes;  umI  another  harbour 
called  Eiythras"  (see  Groekurd*s  TrantL  vol  iii. 
p.  24, 25,  and  notes).  It  is  probably  the  Cyasua  of 
Livy  (xxzvi.  43),  the  port  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Antiochos  sailed  (b.  c.  191)  before  the  naval 
engagement  in  which  the  Idng  was  defeated  by 
Eumenes  and  the  Romans.  Leake  supposes  tins 
port  to  be  Lotedto,  the  largest  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  [G.  L.] 

CATABANI  (Kara«av«?f),  a  people  of  Arabia, 
named  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
768),  and  phiced  by  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  L  e.,  on  the  east  of  the  Straite  of  Balhti' 
Mandeb^  and  west  of  the  Chatramotitae.  Thar  ca- 
pital was  CaUbania,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Bana 
of  Ptolemy.  Forster  takes  the  name  to  be  suni^y 
the  classical  inversion  of  Bmi  Kohtem,  the  great 
tribe  which  mainly  peoples,  at  this  day,  Central  and 
Southern  Arabia  (^Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  155,  mora 
fally  proved  in  vol.  i.  pp.  83^  84,  131,  132),  and 
finds  in  them  the  desoendanto  of  the  patriarch  Jok- 
tan  ((rcn.  x.  25,  26),  the  recognised  fiitber  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Arabia  (Jb.  i.  p.  77).      [G.  W.] 

CATACKCAU'MENE  (i^  Karaicefcav/u^,  or 
*'  the  burnt  country  **),  a  tract  in  Asia  llinor. 
Strabo  (p.  628),  after  describing  Phikdelphia,  says, 
**  Next  is  the  countiy  called  Cataoecaumene,  which 
is  about  500  stadia  in  length,  and  400  in  widths 
whether  we  must  call  it  Myaia  or  Mwaonia,  for  it  is 
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cdkd  both  namfli.  It  is  all  without  teea,  cnpt 
the  vine,  which  produces  the  wine  caDed  Cataes- 
camnenitaa,  whidi  is  inftrior  in  (|Bafiky  to  vm  d 
the  wines  that  are  in  npate^  The  tarisee  «f  tb 
pUin  ooontxy  is  of  aahea,  but  the  moontainoai  pot 
is  iDcky,  and  black,  as  if  it  had  been  XnnAT  Is- 
jecting  certain  fiuidful  conjeetarea  the  geopsfhs 
oondndea  that  thia  appaaianoe  had  been  easHd  hf 
internal  fires,  which  wen  then  qMBched.  HeaMi» 
'*  three  pits,  or  cavities,  an  pointed  oat,  wfaidi  tbij 
call  bhtft-holes  (^S^ai),  about  40  stadia  from  one 
another;  roogh  hills  rise  above  them,  which  H ii 
probable  have  been  piled  up  from  the  liqaid  utter 
that  was  ejected."  Strabo  eotieotly  distioguAa 
the  aahea  or  dndcn  cf  this  oonntiyfiram  the  hud 
rugged  lava. 

The  volcanic  region  ia  tiafetaed  by  the  vppcr 
Hermns,  and  fflnfaina  the  modecn  Um^dKmk, 
There  are  three  cooea,  which  are  moe  reoent  tlm 
others.  They  are  abont  five  miles  apart,  andaasver 
to  Strabo*8  deaeription.  They  we  **  three  rbdsA- 
able  btack  ocBucal  hilb  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  all  witb 

deep  enters,  and  weU  defined.  Fhan  eadi of  thent 
sea  of  Mack  veucokr  lava  has  flowed  forth,  bantin; 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  cooea,  and  after  adrelflf 
their  bases,  rushing  down  theinelinedsoifooeflftli* 
country  throogh  pre-existing  hoUowa  and  viU^ 
until  it  has  reached  the  bed  of  the  Hennns,  finny 
from  £.  to  W.  to  the  north  of  the  Toleaoie  kilb' 
(Hamilton).  The  cooea,  and  their  hn  stresaa, 
seem  to  be  of  comparative^  leoent  origin ;  the  sor- 
fiuxs  ara  not  decomposed,  imd  oontnst  with  the  rich 
suxTounding  vegetation.  The  moat  eartera  of  these 
cooes,  Kara  I^M,  near  Kauia,  is  2,500  ft.  shore 
the  sea,  and  500  feet  above  the  town  of  Kaia. 
The  second  is  seven  miles  distant  from  tfaii  eooe  to 
the  west,  in  the  centre  of  a  hrge  plain.  The  enter 
of  this  cone  is  perfect  Inari^ge  betveen  the» 
two  cones  ia  a  bed  of  crystalline  fiiiMstmn.  vhlcfa 
has  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  bva  streim. 
The  third,  and  most  westeriy  of  these  recent  cretm, 
has  a  cone  consisting  chiefly  of  loose  dndss,  aooriie 
and  ashes;  and  the  enter,  which  ia  the  best  preserred 
of  the  three,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  drraiDferencei 
and  800  or  400  feet  deep.  These  three  enters  lie  in 
a  straight  line  in  the  tract  of  oonnUy  between  the 
Uermns  and  ita  branoh  the  CqgamnsL  Streams  d 
Uva  have  issued  from  all  these  oonss;  and  the 
stream  from  this  third  enter,  after  paaaiBg  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  hilla,  has  made  ita  way  mtothe 
valley  of  the  Uermns,  and  ran  down  Uie  narrow  bed 
until  it  has  emerged  into  the  great  plain  of  Ssidis. 
There  are  numerous  cones  of  an  older  period,  sad 
kvas  that  lie  beneath  thoae  of  tlw  more  recait 
period.    This  country  still  ptodnoea  good  wine. 

Major  Keppel  feond  at  Kotda  an  inscription  with 
the  name  Miiiores,  said  to  have  been  broogbt  froo 
Mtgnij  which  lies  between  the  second  cone  end  the 
most  westerly;  and  Hamilton  saw  there  a  Urge 
stone  built  into  the  walls  of  a  moaque  with  Mowei^ 
in  rude  characters.  The  country,  as  we  lean  fitn 
Stnbo^  was  called  Maeooia,  and  there  waa  a  tows 
of  the  same  name,  which  M^gai  may  represeot. 
(Hamilton,  Retmrekn^  ^  tqL  L  p.  136,  iL  p^l3I 
&c)  [G.  L.] 

CATADUPA.    [NiLua.] 

CATAEA  (Koralo,  Arrian,  Tad,  37),  an  isboa 
on  the  western  limit  of  Carmania,  abont  IS  mike 
from  the  shore.  It  was,  according  to  Arrisn,  Vf 
and  desert;  a  chancter  which  it  still  retains,  accord* 
ing  to  Thevenot,  though  mora  modem  antfaoritia 
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(dted  hj  Ymoent)  speak  of  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
Keardros  found  it  uniofaabited,  but  frequented  bj 
visitors  from  the  Contiiient,  who  annually  brought 
goats  there,  and,  cansecrating  them  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  left  them  to  run  wiU.  Hence  the  piraba- 
bility  that  it  is  the  same  island  which  is  called 
Aphrodisias  by  Pliny  (vL  28),  the  situation  of  which  is 
still  further  determined  by  his  adding  "  mde  Penidu 
imthimJ'  Perhaps  the  ancient  name  is  presenred  in 
the  modem  Keuk  or  Ken,  (Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Nearehuty  yoL  L  p.  362;  Ouaeley,  Travels  m  the 
Easty  i.  p.  270.)  [V.] 

CATALAUNI  or  CATELAUKI.  The  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  mentions  the  Civitas  Catalannorum 
among  the  cities  of  the  Provincia  of  Belgica  Se- 
cunda,  and  between  the  Civitas  Suessianum  and  the 
Civitas  Veromandnorum.  Auxelian  defeated  Tetri- 
cus  "  apud  Catalaunos."  (Eutrop.  ix.  IS.)  Ammi- 
anus  Maroellinus  (xv.  1 1)  mentions  Catdauni  and 
Bemi  as  states  or  peoples  of  Belgica  Secnnda.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  places  the  Dnrocatelauni  on  a  niad 
from  Autunf  through  Avaoerre  and  TVoysf ,  to  Duro- 
oortorum  {Reinui);  and  the  Durocatelauni  are  next 
to  Reim*y  at  the  distance  of  27  M.  P.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  place  is  CA42ons-Mir- Jfame.  There 
seems  to  be  no  extant  authority  fas  the  name  Dure- 
catalaunum ;  but  as  there  is  Dnrooortorum,  there 
may  have  been  DurocatahumuQL  According  to  usage 
in  Gallia,  the  simple  nameCatalauni  finally  designated 
botii  the  people  and  the  town;  and  ChAUm»  is  a 
corruption  of  Catalauni.  At  CMUme  the  Soman 
Aetius  defeated  Attila,  a.  d.  451. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Catalauni  were  dependent 
on  the  Bemi,  or  included  in  their  territory.  The 
CataUuni  are  represented  by  the  old  bishopric  of 
ChAlona.  There  are  medals  with  the  name  of  this 
people  on  them.  [G.  L.] 

CATANA  or  CA'TINA^c  (Karin?:  EtK  Ka- 
rowubf,  Catanensis  or  Catinensis:  CVitonta),  a  dty 
on  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  about  midway 
between  Tauromenium  and  Syracuse,  and  almost 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Aetna.  AH  anthon 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  colony,  of  Chal- 
cldio  origin,  but  founded  immediately  firam  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Naxos,  under  the  guidance  cf 

leader  named  Euarchus.    The  exact  date  of  its 
foundation  is  not  recorded,   but  it  appean  from 
Thucydides  to  have  followed  shortly  after  that  of 
Leontini,  which  he  pbees  in  the  fifth  year  after 
Syi«cuse,  or  730  b.  c.    (Thnc.  vL  3;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Soyl.  §  13;  StepLB.  «.  v.) 
The  only  event  of  its  eaiiy  histoiy  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  is  the  k^pdation  of  Chaiondas, 
juid  even  of  this  the  date  is  wholly  uncertain.    (See 
DicU  ofBiogr,  art  Cftorondas.)     But  from  the 
fy^t  that  his  legislation  was  extended  to  the  other 
Chalcidic  cities,  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Magna 
Graecia  also,  as  well  as  to  his  own  conntiy  (Arist 
PoL  iL  9),  it  is  evident  that  Gatana  continued  in 
intimate  rekUons  with  these  kindred  dtiea.      It 
seems  to  have  retained  ite  independence  till  the  time 
of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  but  that  despot,  in  b.  a  476, 
expelled  all  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  he  es- 
tablished at  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled  the  city 

*  Soman  writers  fluctuate  between  the  two  fonns 
Catana  and  Catina,  of  which  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  moet  common,  and  is  supported  by  inscriptions 
(Orell.  3708,  3778);  but  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
Kardyrif  and  the  modem  CaianiOf  would  point  to 
the  former  as  the  more  correct. 
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with  a  new  body  of  odooiste,  amounting,  it  is  said^ 
to  not  lees  than  10,000  in  number,  and  consisting 
partly  of  Syracusans,  partly  of  Peloponnesians.  He 
at  the  same  time  changed  ite  name  to  Aetna,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  dty.  As  such  he  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar,  and  after  his  death  obtained  heroic  hononn 
from  the  dtisens  cf  his  new  colony.  (Died.  xi.  49, 
66;Strab.Ae.;Pind./yA.i.,andSchol.a(f^.)  But 
this  state  of  things  was  of  brief  duradoo,  and  a 
few  yean  after  the  death  of  Hieron  and  the  expnl* 
Stan  of  Thrasybulus,  the  Syracusans  combined  with 
l>ucetius,  king  of  the  Siculi,  to  expel  the  newly 
settled  xnhabitante  of  Catena,  who  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  fortress  of  Ineesa  (to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna),  while  the  old  Chalddic 
dtizens  were  reinsteted  in  the  possession  of  Catana, 
B.  c.  461.    (Died.  xL  76;  Strab.  L  c.) 

The  period  which  Mowed  the  settlement  of  af- 
&in  at  this  epoch,  appean  to  have  been  <me  of 
great  prosperity  for  Catena,  as  well  as  for  the 
Sicilian  dties  in  general:  but  we  have  no  details 
of  ite  history  till  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sidly.  On  that  occasion  the  Catanaeans,  notwith- 
standing their  Chalddic  connections,  at  first  refused 
to  recdve  the  Athenians  into  their  dty:  but  the 
latter  having  effected  an  entrance,  they  found  them- 
selves  compelled  to  espouse  the  alliance  of  the 
invadere,  and  Catana  became  in  ooosequenoe  tlie 
headquartere  of  the  Athenian  armament  thronghont 
the  first  year  of  the  expedition,  and  the  base  of  their 
subsequent  operations  against  Syracuse.  (Thuc.  vi. 
50—52,  63,  71,  89;  Died.  xiiL  4,  6,  7;  Plut.  Nic 
15,  16.)  We  have  no  informatian  as  to  the  fate  of 
Catana  after  the  dose  of  this  expedition:  it  is  next 
mentioned  in  b.  o.  403,  when  it  M  into  the  power 
of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  sold  the  inhabitante 
as  slaves,  and  gave  up  the  dty  to  plunder;  after 
which  he  established  there  a  body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries.  These,  however,  quitted  it  again  in 
B.  o.  396,  and  retired  to  Aetna,  on  the  approach  of 
the  great  Carthaginian  amuonent  under  Himilco 
and  Mago.  The  great  searfight  in  which  the  latter 
defeated  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
fought  immediately  off  Catana,  and  that  dty  appa- 
rently fell,  in  consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians.  (Died.  xiv.  15,  58,  60.)  But  we 
have  no  account  of  ite  subsequent  fivtunes,  nor  does 
it  appear  who  constituted  ite  new  population;  it  is 
only  certain  that  it  continued  to  e^st  Callippus, 
the  assassin  cf  Dion,  when  he  was  expelled  fran 
Syracuse,  fiar  a  time  held  possession  of  Catana 
(Pint.  Dion,  58)  ;  and  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sidly  we  find  it  subject  to  a  despot  named  Ma- 
mereus,  who  at  fint  joined  the  Cointhian  leader, 
but  afterwards  abandoned  his  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
and  expelled  by  Timoleon.  (Died,  xvi  69;  Plut. 
TimoL  18,  30—^.)  Catana  was  now  restored  to 
liberty,  and  appean  to  have  continued  to  retain  ite 
independence;  during  the  wan  of  Agathocks  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  sided  at  one  time  with  the 
former,  at  othen  with  the  latter;  and  when  Pyrrhns 
landed  in  Sdly,  was  the  first  to  open  ite  gates  to 
him,  and  recdved  him  with  the  greatest  magnifi* 
cence.  (Died.  xix.  110,  xxii.  8,  Exc  Hoesch.  p. 
496.) 

In  the  fint  Punic  War,  Catana  was  one  of  the 
first  among  the  dties  of  Sidly,  ivhich  made  thdr 
submission  to  the  Bomans,  after  the  fint  successes 
of  :hdr  arms  in  b.  c  263.    (Eotropw  iL  19.)    Tho 
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FxproBon  of  Flinjr  (lii.  60)  who 
having  bteo  tairn  bj  Valeriu*  Hcnali,  u  cotunlj 
m  inirtsk*.  It  Appear!  to  haro  on^aiwd  aft«TW>rdi 
lUadily  to  maintain  its  frisidlj  niatiais  with  Bone, 
■ml  Ihnigh  it  did  not  enjoj  tha  «dnnta£«  of  t 
confedenlc  city  (fotdanita  dritiu),  lika  it>  ncigh- 
bnur*  TAUrnmcniiun  and  MuKana,  it  roae  to  a 
p^ilion  of  frent  proflperilj  ander  the  RonMn  rnl^ 

wiatlhj  and  flnuriihing  ritj;  it  retained  ita  andent 
iiiiinici|ial  inatitulioni,  its  chief  magiilnil*  bearing 
tlie  thie  of  I'nagorus,'  and  appran  lo  have  been 
one  of  tJie  principal  porta  of  Sicilj  for  the  export 


(Cic.  Verr.  i; 


.43,8; 


3,  45 ;    Lit 


8.)  It  suboequentlj  anSered 
the  ravajei  of  Seiloi  Pompeint,  Uld  was  in  oon- 
■e^nence  oiM  of  tbe  ciliei  to  which  a  coloDJ  was 
mnt  bj  Anguslni;  a  meainre  that  appean  to  have 
In  a  great  degree  mtored  ita  jsmporitj,  »  that  in 

iiluid  Ihat  wa)  in  a  flonrishini;  cosditim.  (StTHb. 
Ti.  PJI.S6S,  i70,  272;  Dion  Casa.  liv,  7.)  It  rfr 
taintd  ita  cohHiial  ranli,  aa  well  aa  its  pnsperitj, 
tiironghout  tbe  period  of  the  Roman  ein]Hre;  so 
that  in  the  fouTlh  centcrj  AoHOins  in  his  Ordo 
JfobUiara  Urbmii,  nMicea  Catena  and  Sjiacuse 
aliMis  among  the  ciiies  of  Sicilj.  In  b.  c.  535,  it 
was  recovered  bj  Beliaaiioa  from  the  Goths,  and 
became  again,  Doder  tbo  rule  of  Ibe  Bjiaiitine  ein- 
Iiire,  one  of  tlw  moat  important  cities  of  tbe  ieUnd. 
(i'lin.  iii.  8,  1.  14;  Plol.  iii.  4.  §  9;  Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
87,90,93,94;  Procop.  £.G.  i.  9.)  At  tbe  pment 
dnjr  Catania  still  nmU  as  lbs  tbiid  dtj  of  Sicilj, 
and  it  little  inftrior  to  Afftthia  in  popnlatian. 

The  poailion  of  Catana  at  the  foot  of  Moont 
Aetna  was  the  saarce,  as  Stnbs  rtmarkl,  both  of 
benefits  and  evils  to  the  city!  For  on  the  one  hand, 
the  violent  oalbursta  of  the  volcano  from  time  to 
time  doBolatod  great  parts  of  ita  territor?  ;  m  the 
other,  the  volcanic  ashes  pndnced  a  Wfll  of  great 
fertilitj,  adapted  mpodally  for  tbe  growth  of  vine*. 
<Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)     One  of  tbe 


lamltia  of  ll 


It  part  of  ite  le^Tilory  was  oi-ei 
whelmed  bj  slreatiu  of  lata,  and  the  hot  uliee  fe 
in  auch  qnantities  m  the  citj  itself,  as  to  break  i 

aiempled,  for  10  jean,  from  its  onul  contributior 
to  the  'Roman  state.  (Ons.  v.  I3.j  The  gresK 
part  of  tlie  broad  tract  of  pbun  lo  the  SW.  of 
Catana  (now  called  the  Piano  di  Calania,  a  district 
of  grent  fortiiitj),  appears  lo  have  belonged,  in 
ancient  times,  10  Leontini  or  CentoripB,  but  that 
portion  if  it  between  Catana  itself  and  the  moulh 
iif  tlie  S7maetho%  was  anneied  to  tbe  territory  of 


the  1 


v.and  a 


t  have 


wished  a 


supplies  of  corn.  The  port  of  Ci 
ii  now  ■  very  email  and  confined  one  i^uavmg  oeen 
in  great  part  filled  up  by  the  emplion  of  1669), 
appears  lo  have  been  in  ancient  times  much  fie- 
qnentadi  and  was  tlie  chief  place  of  export  for  tbe 
eom  of  the  rich  nelghbODrlDg  plains,  Tlie  little 
river  Amehakub,  or  Amenas,  wWch  flowed  Ihrough 
the  city,  was  a  very  rnall  stnam,  and  could  nerar 
have  been  navigable, 

Catana  was  tlie  birth-place  of  the  i*ilosopher 
and  le^islaior  Charondas,  alceudy 


who  died  there, 


ne  of  the  gates,  which  derived 
1   of  Porta  Stesiohonia.    (Suid. 


F.l«, 


CATANA. 
XnrrlxopH.)     SiBiojiaaif,  the  jUlanjihcr  et 


(Diog,  Laert.i..2.Sl>,  so 
at  an  early  period,  a  plaoe  tl 
ment.  The  first  intjnInctKn  of  dancing  to  acccm- 
pany  the  finte,  wio  alao  ascribed  to  Andnn,  a  ciUas 
of  Catana(Athen.L  p.2S,c,)t  and  the  first  )nn<lid 
that  was  set  np  in  the  Boman  fivnm  was  carried 
thither  by  Valerioa  Ueaala  ban  Catana,  n.  c  3U. 
(Varr.  ap.  PUn.  viL  60.)  But  few  aaaociatioB  cm- 
nected  with  Catana  wsr*  Toon  oelebnitcd  in  social 
limes  tlian  the  legend  of  the  *^  pix  Fratres,"  Ain]^'- 
nofnos  and  Ana]nas,  who,  rm  occasion  of  a  gnat 
cmption  rf  Aetna,  abandoned  all  thdr  [aoptrty,  and 
carried  off  their  aged  paients  on  their  shoolden, 
the  EtTsun  of  lava  itself  was  said  lo  have  [wled, 
and  flowed  aside  eo  as  not  to  hann  tbem,  Slalna 
were  erected  to  thwr  hooonr,  and  the  place  rf  thor 
bnnnl  was  knovni  as  the  "  Campu  Pioniui ;"  the 
Cjitanae^ns  even  introduced  the  fignrea  of  Ibe  yoothi 
on  their  coina,  and  the  l^iend  became  a  {svoorin 
snbject  of  allnaion  and  declamaticn  amcog  tbe  latin 
poets,  of  whom  the  yonnger  Lnciliiu  and  Claiuiisa 
have  dwelt  npon  it  at  considerable  loigth.  Tbi 
occarrenos  is  nferred  bj  Hyginna  to  tbe  SnI 
eruption  of  Aetna,  that  took  place  ancr  the  tetils- 
raent  of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.269i  Pana.  i.  29. 
§  4;  Conoo,  A'orr.  43;  PhilcMr.  Vit.  JpM  r.U; 
Sahu.  5.  S  15|  Hygin.  S54  ;  Val,  Hai.  v.  4.  EiL 
§4;  Lual.  ^eta.  60a— «40 ;  CUndian. /otr",  7; 
Sil.  Ital.  liv.  196;  Anson.  Ordo  Nvb.  Vr*.  II.) 

Tlie  remains  of  the  ancient  dtj,  still  visible  M 
Caljmia,  are  nncHroat  and  important;  but  it  is  re- 
markable Ihat  they  belong  eiclosirely  to  tbe  Raul 
I«riod,  the  edifices  aS  the  Greek  city  having  jnbably 
been  dettroyed  by  eome  uf  the  earthquakes  to  whidi 
it  has  been  in  sU  ages  gnbjeet,  or  so  damaged  ti  to 
be  endreij  rebuilt.     The  mrst  imp«Unt  of  IheM 

cautmrtioii,  tbe  architednn  of  wbicb  is  M  BDiilil 
tothatofthe«mphIibeatit,attiogTeatdistaiKefnniit, 
as  to  leave  no  donbt  that  they  wen  erectsd  at  Ibeiama 
period,  probably  not  long  after  the  eatablisbment  of 
the  colony  by  AogUBtns.  The  ntin  cf  tbe  latter 
edifice  dates  from  the  time  of  Thealoric,  who,  m 
t.  D.  493,  gave  permission  to  the  ciliieus  of  Catana 
to  make  uwof  its  mauiTe  materials  for  lbs  wprur  of 
their  walla  and  pablio  buildings  (Casuod.  I'srr.  iii. 
49);  tbe  tlieatre,  m  the  contrary,  continned  ahnast 
perfett  till  the  1  Ith  rentory,  when  it  was  in  great 
part  polled,  down  by  tbe  Nonnan  Connt  Roger,  in 
order  to  adorn  his  new  calbedial.  Nearly  idjoinuig 
the  large  theatre  was  a  smaller  one.  designed  appa- 
rently for  an  odeium  or  mnsic  theatre.  Beaida 
tlieM,  there  am  immeimii  nmama  of  tbannse  or 
baths,  all  of  Branan  constrDCtion,  and  scnie  maseivs 
sepulchral  monuments  it  the  tame  period.  A  fe* 
rragmenta  only  remiun  of  a  magnificent  aqnediict, 
wluch  was  denuded  by  the  great  emptko  cf  AMsa 
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in  1669.  The  antiqiuties  of  Catania  are  fiilly  de- 
scribed bj  the  Principe  di  Biecari  (^Vioffgio  per  le 
AntickUii  deOa  SiciUa,  chap.  5)  and  the  Daca  di 
Serra diFaloo.  (Ant,  deUa  SicUia,  vol.  t.  pp.  »--^30.) 

The  coins  of  Catana  are  numerons,  and  manj  of 
them  <tf  very  fine  workmanship;  some  of  them  bear 
the  head  of  the  lirer-god  Ainenanns,  bnt  that  of 
Apollo  is  the  most  fireqoent.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  wonhip  of  Ceres  was  of  great  antiqaitj 
here,  and  that  she  had  a  temple  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  was  notwithstanding  profaned  by  Verres.  (Cic. 
Verr,  iv.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CATA'NII  (Kardptot),  a  tribe  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
bonnded  by  Syria  on  the  west  and  the  Canchabeni 
on  the  east.  (Ptol.  ▼.  19.)  Burckhardt  mentions 
the  Bedouin  tribe  of  KakuxMf*,  "  who  range  the 
northern  desert  of  Arabia,  from  Bosra  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hannui  and  Aleppo.**  These  Mr. 
Forster  takes  to  be  the  representatiyes  of  the  ancient 
Catanii  {Arabia,  rd.  u.  p.  238,  seq.).    [G.  W.] 

CATACNIA  (ii  KanrfwvU\  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Cappadocia  [CAPPAi>ooiA],is  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  535),  who  had  visited  it.  Cataonia,  he  says,  is 
a  level  and  hollow  plain.  The  Greek  term  hollow 
(koiXof)  means  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
It  is  very  productive,  except  that  it  has  no  ever- 
greens. It  is  sonounded  by  mount«ns;  on  the 
south  by  the  Amanus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Anti- 
tanrus  which  branches  off  from  the  Ciliciao  Taurus 
in  a  direction  diffisrent  from  that  which  the  Amanus 
has,  which  itself  is  an  oflbet  of  the  Taurus.  The  Anti- 
tanms  turns  to  the  north,  a  little  to  the  east,  and 
then  tenninates  in  the  interior.  The  Antitauros 
contains  deq>  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
situated  Comana,  a  considerable  city  on  the  river 
Sams,  which  flows  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus 
into  Cilicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Through  the 
plain  of  Cataonia  flows  the  river  Pyramus,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  also 
passes  through  the  gaps  of  the  Tauros  into  Cilicia. 
Strabo,  in  a  oorrupt  passage,  where  there  is  evidently 
an  omission  of  something  in  our  present  texts  (p.  536 ; 
Groskurd,  Tranul,  voL  il.  p.  451,  note),  speaks  of 
a  tranple  of  Zeus  Dadus,  where  there  is  a  salt-lake 
of  considerable  extent  with  steep  banks,  so  that  the 
descent  to  it  is  like  going  down  steps.  It  was  said 
that  the  water  never  increased,  and  had  no  visible 
outlet. 

The  plain  of  Cataonia  cootained  no  city,  but  it 
had  strong  forts  on  the  hills,  such  as  Azamora  and 
Dastarcum,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas  flowed 
[Carbcauis],  which  river  may  be  the  Charma  Su, 
a  branch  of  the  Pyramns,  which  rises  in  the  Anti- 
tanrus.  It  also  contained  a  temple  of  Cataonian 
ApoUo,  which  was  in  great  repute  in  all  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy  (v.  7)  has  a  list  of  eleven  places  in  his 
Cataonia,  which  he  includes  in  his  Armenia  Minor. 
One  of  them  is  Cabassus  [CABAasus],  a  site 
unknown;  and  Cybistra,  which  is  far  b^ond  the 
limits  of  Strabo's  Cataonia.  In  fact  Ptolemy's 
Cataonia,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  is  quite  a  new 
dlviaon  of  the  country:  it  is,  however,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  Cataonia  also  contains  Claudiopolls. 
Cucusus,  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  seems  to 
be  Goffsyn,  on  the  Gogtyn  SUy  which  flows  from  the 
west,  and  joins  the  Pyramus  on  the  right  bank  lower 
down  than  the  junction  of  Uie  Carmalas  and  Pyra- 
mus. The  upper  vaUeys  of  the  Saras  and  the  Py- 
ramus require  a  more  careful  examination  than  they 
have  yet  had.  The  inhabitants  of  Cataonia  were 
distinguished  by  the  ancients  {pi  woAcuoQ  from  the 
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other  Cappadocians,  as  a  different  people.  Bat 
Strabo  could  observe  no  difference  in  mannere  or  in 
language.  [G.  L.] 

CATAROCTONION,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
form  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  that  of  Ptolemy 
being  Caturactonion.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  Cata* 
ractoni  (  Cattrick  Bridge),  [B.  G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  (Kara/)^amjs),  a  river  of 
Piunphylia,  which  entered  the  sea  east  of  Attalia. 
Mela  (i.  14)  describes  it  as  being  so  called  because 
it  hss  a  great  flUl  or  cataract.  He  places  the  town 
of  Perga  between  the  Cestrus  and  the  Catarrhactes. 
The  Stadiaamus  describes  it  by  the  term  ol  Kara^ 
^cbcTcu,  or  the  Falls.  Strabo  (p.  667)  also  speaks 
of  this  river  as  flilling  over  a  high  rock  [Attaoa]. 
This  river,  on  approachmg  the  coast,  divides  into 
several  branches,  which,  f^mg  over  the  clifiBs  that 
border  this  part  of  the  coast,  have  formed  a  cal- 
careous deposit.  Through  this  calcareous  crost 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  river 
has  now  no  determinate  outlet,  *' unless,"  adds 
Leake,  "  it  be  after  heavy  rains,  when,  as  I  saw  it, 
in  passing  along  the  coast,  it  precipitates  itself  co- 
piously 0%'er  the  cliffs  near  the  most  projecting  point 
of  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Laara."  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  ^.,  p.  191.)  According  to  the  Sta- 
diaamus the  outlet  of  the  river  was  at  a  place  called 
Masura,  probably  the  Magydus  of  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
or  the  Mygdale  of  the  Stadiaamus  may  be  Mi^dus. 
This  river,  now  the  Duden  Su,  is  said  to  ran  under 
ground  in  one  part  of  its  course,  which  appean  to 
be  of  considerable  length.  It  is  represented  in 
Leake's  map,  with  the  names  of  the  travellera  who 
have  seen  parts  of  its  coune,  one  of  whom  is 
P.  Lucas.  This  river,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  lake  of  Egerdir,  NE.  of  Itbarta,  and  after 
disappearing,  to  show  itself  again  in  the  lower 
country.  But  this  requires  better  evidence.  The 
ancient  writen  say  nothing  of  its  source  and  the 
upper  part  of  it  [G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  (  Karaf^dicTyis:  Sudturo),  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii. 
17.  §  4)  places  to  the  £.  of  Leben.  (Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  894.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CATARRHACTES.     [Maxander.] 

CATARZE'NE  {KarapCnvlj,  PtoL  v.  13.  §  9), 
a  district  of  Armenia,  lying  near  the  mountains  of 
the  Mosehi,  by  the  Avanes.  The  name  Cotacene 
occura  as  a  gloss  upon  Ptolemy,  and  St  Martin 
{Mem,  wr  VArmmie,  vol  i.  p.  108)  identifies  it 
with  the  Armenian  name  Godaikh,  one  of  the  16 
districts  of  the  province  of  Ararat.  The  capital  of 
this  di^ct  was  Edschmiadzin,  well  known  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Armenia.  (St  Martin,  I.  c. ; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdhande,  vol.  x.  p.  514.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CATENNEIS.     [Etbmmeib.] 

CATHAEI  (Ka0a2bf),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  of  India  intra  Gangem  (in  the  Panjab) 
between  the  riven  Hydraotes  {Ranee)  and  Hy- 
phaaas  {Gharra),  whose  captal  city,  Sangala,  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
Sikh  capital,  Lahore,  This  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India, 
B.  o.  326  (Arrian.  Anah.  v.  22,  foil. ;  Diod.  xvii. 
91).  Strabo,  who  is  donbtfbl  between  which  two 
rivere  of  the  Panjab  the  people  dwelt,  rel8<«i  some 
of  their  customs :  how  they  bad  the  highest  regard 
for  beauty  in  dogs  and  horses,  and  in  men,  so  that-, 
when  a  child  was  two  months  old,  a  solemn  judg- 
ment was  held,  whether  he  waa  beautiful  enough  to 
be  suffered  to  live:  how  they  stained  their  beards 
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with  the  beautifiil  ooloun  which  their  comAry  pro- 
duced in  ibandanoe :  haw  nuurriage  was  contncted 
bj  the  matnal  choice  of  the  bride  and  brid^groem, 
and  how  widows  were  barned  with  their  deceased 
hnsbands,  a  eastern  for  which  he  gires  a  menij 
inuu^inary  reason.  He  calls  their  wantij  Cathaea 
(Kddaia :  Strab.  zt.  p.  699.) 

Some  modem  writers  suppose  the  Cathaeaas  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Rc^fputa  (Mannert,  yoI.  v. 
pt  i.  p.  43),  while  otherSi  induding  several  of  the 
best  Orientalists,  trace  in  their  name  that  of  the 
Hindu  warrior  caiste,  the  Kthdtrijfas.  (Lassen,  Pem- 
tapoL  p.  23 ;  Schl^,  Ind.  BM,  yoL  i.  p.  249 ; 
fiohlen,  AUe  Indim,  toL  iL  p.  22 ;  Bitter,  Erd- 
bmde,  vol.  v.  p.  461.)  [P.  &] 

CATHRAPS  (KdBpco^,  Ptd.  vi.  8.  §  4;  Maraan. 
p.  20),  a  small  liver  of  Carmania,  about  which  little 
more  is  known  than  its  name.  It  was  700  stadia 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Corios.  Beichard  con- 
sidered the  Salsus  of  Plinj  to  be  identical  with  the 
Cathraps  (or,  as  in  some  MSS.  it  is  called,  the 
Araps)  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  it  is  represented  bj  the 
modem  Shiur;  bat  this  seems  very  doubtful.    [V.] 

CATOBRI'GA.    [Cabtobrix.] 

CATORI'SSIUM,  is  pUced  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Vienna  ( Vietme),  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
through  Cularo  (^Cfrenoble)  to  the  Alpis  Cottia 
(^Mont  Gtnh/rt).  It  is  xii  M.  P.  from  Cularo  on 
the  route  to  the  Alpis  Cottia.  Walckenaer  places  Ca- 
torissium  at  Petit  Col  dOmon  et  Quarele.   [G.  L.] 

CATTARUS  (Kdrraposi  CaUaro),  a  fortress  of 
Dalmatia  in  lUyricum,  restored  by  Justinian,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  called  after  it. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  4.)  It  is  piobably  the  same 
as  the  Decadaron  of  the  Geogr.  Bav. 

CATTI.     [Chatti.] 

CATTIGARA  (rit  K»rriyapa),  a  great  dty  and 
port  of  the  Sinae,  S.  of  Thinae,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gottiaris,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Sinus 
Magnus,  opposite  the  Chersonesus  Anrea.  Ptolemy 
places  it  at  the  extreme  £.  and  S.  of  the  known 
world,  in  177°  £.  long.,  and  8°  SO'  &  lat,  and 
Mercian  calls  it  the  southernmost  city  of  the  inha- 
bited earth.  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded 
astrtnomical  observation,  having  12^  hours  in  its 
longest  day,  and  being  8  hours  £.  of  Alexandria ; 
and  the  sun  being  verticaUy  over  it  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  at  the  distance  of  about  70°  on  either 
side  of  the  sununer  solstioe  (Ptol.  i.  11.  §  1,  14. 
§§  1—10,  17.  §  5,  vii.  3.  §  8,  viiL  27.  §  14  ; 
Marcian.  p.  SO),  f  oUowing  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
Mannert  seeks  the  dty  in  Borneo,  while  others,  re- 
lying ratlier  on  his  general  descriptioos,  after  cor- 
recting the  obvioos  and  gross  errors  in  his  views  of 
the  S£.  part  of  Asia,  identify  the  place  with  Ccmion. 
(Mannert,  vol  v.  pp.  188,  foL  ;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  478—480.)  [P.  S.] 

CATUAXIXBf,  m  north  Gallia,  is  phund  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Atnaca  (Aduatuca,  ToHffem) 
to  Noviomagus  {Nymegen),  The  Table  gives  thir^ 
Gallic  leagues  from  Tongem  to  Catnalium,  and 
twelve  leagues  beyond  Catnalium  is  Blariacam 
(Blench),  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  fixed; 
but  the  site  of  Catnalium  is  uncertain.     [G.  L.] 

CATU£LLANI,  a  British  population,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Bodoni,  reduced  by  Aulus  Plautius. 
Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  20)  is  the  authority  for  this,  and 
Catuellani  and  BodwU  are  his  forms.  For  the  like- 
lihood or  unlikelihood  of  the  fomaer  of  these  being 
the  Catyenchlani,  and  the  Dobnni  of  Ptolemy,  see 
those  articfes.  [R.  G.  L.] 
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CATlJ'BIGES(k«r^i7ff).  WfamCaesArensnd 
the  Alps  from  Italy  into  Gallia  die  seooiid  time,  in 
the  early  part  of  b.  c.  58,  he  went  by  Oeelom 
(Uxetm  or  OeeOo),  the  last  town  in  Galha  Citerior, 
to  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  His  route  was  bj  the 
pass  of  the  Mami  Gmhrre,  or  Alpis  Cottia.  The 
Centrooes,  Graioceli,  and  Catnriges,  occupied  the 
hdghts  and  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  crosung 
the  Alps.  {B.  G.  i.  10.)  The  position  of  the  Cs- 
tnriges  is  determined  by  that  of  thdr  town  Catorij^ 
or  Caturigae.  which  die  Itineraries  ^aoe  between 
£brodunnm  (^Emhrtm),  and  Vapincnm  ((?<9»);  and 
a  place  called  Chorgea  oorrespoods  to  this  poatko. 
Two  inscriptions  are  reported  as  found  on  tlw  spot, 
which  contain  the  name  Cat.  or  Cathirig.  An  old 
temple,  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  now  serree  as  a 
church.  There  are  also  fragments  tf  Bomui 
columns;  and  a  bkwk  of  marble  in  front  of  the 
church  contains  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nenk 
((Tifufa  <2s  Vogagemr,  ^.,  par  Bichard  et  Hoc- 
qnart.)  In  the  Table  this  town  is  named  Catorv- 
magus,  and  is  placed  on  the  road  from  Brigantio 
(J^rimfOfi),  to  Vapincum.  The  Antodne  Itin.  hsi 
the  same  route,  but  the  town  is  named  Catorigcs; 
and  it  has  the  same  name  in  the  Jerosalem  Itin. 

The  name  cf  the  Caturiges  is  pieaeived  in  the 
inscription  of  the  trophy  cf  the  Alps  (Hin.  iil  SOX 
and  they  are  mentioned  between  the  Uceni  sad 
Brigiani.  Pliny  also  mentioiis  the  Vagienni,  who 
were  in  Italy  on  the  Tananis,  as  sprung  from  tht 
Caturiges  (iii.  5);  and  in  an  obscure  passage  (ui 
17)  he  speaks  of  **  Caturiges  exsnles  Insufanun,"  as 
having  disappeared  from  Gallia  Transpadana.  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  the  Catnriges  wen 
among  the  Galli  who  entered  Italy  in  the  early 
period  of  Boman  histoiy.  Besides  the  town  of 
Caturiges,  they  had  Bbrodnnum  {Embnm),  Thty 
possessed,  accordingly,  part  of  the  upper  vallejr  of 
the  DiN-onof.  In  Ptolemy  the  Catunges  (Karvp- 
7i8ai,  iii.  1)  are  placed  in  the  Alpes  Grsiae,  which 
is  a  mistake;  and  he  mentions  only  one  town  of  the 
Caturiges,  £brodunnm.  Stzabo's  description  of  the 
position  of  the  Catnriges  (p.  204)  is  also  ineoneot 
D'AnviUe  supposes  that  Brigantium  was  iochided 
in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges;  but  thers  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  though  it  seems  likely  eooogb. 
Ptdemy  assigns  it  to  the  SegusinL  [Bbioah- 
TIUM.]  [ G.  L.] 

CATUSIACUM,  a  posltioQ  m  notth  Gallia, 
which  appears  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  tlie  road 
from  Bagacnm  (^Baooff)  to  Dnrooortomm  (Btimt). 
It  is  placed  vi  Gallic  leagoes  or  9  Boman  mOes  fivB 
Verbinum  (Fernns),  and  it  seems  to  be  Ckaami 
at  the  passage  of  the  &rr«,  a  small  tribntaiy  of  thi 

Oi$B,  The  same  nmte  is  in  the  TaUe,  but  Cato- 
siacum  is  omitted.  [G.  L.] 

CATVIACA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  writtss 
Catuica,  in  Gallia  Narixmensis,  is  phwed  in  tht 
Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  liie  road  froiB 
Vapincum  (^Gap)  to  AreUto  (^Irfet);  and  it  is  sii 
M.P.  fromCatviaca  to  Apta  Jnlia(J/)A,aposttiai 

which  is  known.  Catviaca  is  between  Alannio  and 
Apta  Julia.  These  unimportant  placos'can  only  bt 
determined  by  the  assbtance  of  the  best  tt^pogn- 
phical  maps,  and  even  then  with  no  certainty,  ddIms 
the  name  luis  been  preserved.  [G.  L.] 

CATY£UCHLANI,  in  Britain,  mcntiaoed  bf 
Ptolemy  (u.  3.  §  21)— whose  geography  for  tbeas 
parts  is  obscure  —  as  next  to  the  Cocitani,  whois 
towns  were  Lindum  and  Bhage;  SaUnae  and  Uco- 
lanium  being  those  of  the  Catyeuchlani  themselns. 
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Kesfc  eome  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Venta;  and 
then,  more  to  the  east,  near  the  Imensa  Aestoary, 
the  Trinoantes,  whcse  town  is  Camndolannm.  Of 
all  these  texts  and  kcalities  the  only  one  whollj 
beyond  donbt  is  LindnmaaX«Mooii»  With  this  as 
a  starting-paint,  RhagesBsZetbefter.  Then  the  Si- 
nmii  an  ooosidersd  to  be  the  loeoi  not  otherwise 
mentioned  by  Ptolomy;  and  as  YeatAss Norwich, 
or  the  paxta  aboat  it,  we  hare  a  limit  for  the  Caty- 
enchlani  on  the  north  and  east.  The  Imeosa  Aestn- 
ary  ia  genendly  considered  to  mean  that  of  the 
ThameB;  the  error  bcdng,  perhaps,  that  of  the  MSS. 
Then  come  the  Trinoantes  (Trinobsntes),  generally 
placed  in  Middlesex,  but  whose  capital  is  here  the 
mysterioas  Camndolannm.  [Coix>mia.]  Rntlandi 
Hunts,  Beds,  and  Northampton  best  coincide  with 
these  conditions,  bnt  they  are  by  no  mesne  the 
eonnties  which  best  justify  ns  in  identifying  the 
Catnellani  [CATUXi<LaMi],  whose  leUtions  were 
with  the  Bodnni  (ssDobnni  ss  (y2bi«oe«ter«Aare),  with 
the  Catyeochlani.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAUCA  (KoMca:  £tL  Kovmuoi,  Cancenses ; 
Coca),  a  dty  at  the  extreme  £.  of  the  territoiy  of 
the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tamoonensis;  beloi^ging 
to  the  coaeenAtf  of  Clonia ;  and  lying  on  the  great 
road  firom  Emerita  to  Caesarangnsta,  22  M.  P.  from 
Niyaria  and  29  M.  P.  from  Segovia.  (Appian.  Hiap. 
51,89;  /I»n.ila«.pu435;  Plin. iii. 3. s. 4 ;  PtoLu. 
6.  §  50;  Zosim.  iv.  24;  Geog.  Bar.  iv.  44;  Mariana, 
iftfC  Hitp.  ui.  2 ;  Flocex,  Esp.  &  t.  14 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
ptl,  p.432.)  [P-S.] 

CAUCA'SIA£  POBTAE.    [Caugabub.] 

CAU'CASUS,  CAUCA'SII  MONTES  (S  Ko^ 
ira^oi,  rck  Kavic<uria  fyn :  also,  6  KavKdurts,  Herod, 
iii.  97,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  rh  Kaixturov,  Arrian.  Peripl. ; 
rh  KaxHcdatov  Ipot,  Herod,  i.  104,  Dion.  Per.  663: 
Eik,  Kaancdtnos  and  KoMcturlrriSi  region  KavKotria, 
whence  A<i^.  and  £ik.  KaMctbJtay6sj  Steph.  B.  s.  e.: 
Cameawtf  Kmoluu,  Gcffkatj  JaUnu),  the  gTe»t 
monntain  chain  which  extends  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  now  forms 
the  boondary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  belonged 
entirely  to  Asia  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  con- 
tinents. 

This  rsnge  forms  the  KW.  margin  of  the  great 
table-land  of  W.  Asia.  [Asia.]  It  commences  on 
the  W.  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  low  land  (Peaw- 
mila  of  Toman),  which  divides  the  E.  part  of  the  Sea 
ofAaov  (Paltts  Maeotb)  fincMn  the  Black Sea,vx  45^ 
10'  N.  lat,  and  36°  45'  £.  long.;  and  it  runs  first 
along  the  N£.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  then 
acroes  the  isthmus,  with  a  general  direction  from  N  W. 
to  SE.,  terminating  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  peoinsula  of  Apsheron  in  40°  20'  N.  lat,  and 
50°  20'  £.  long.  Its  length  is  750  mUes,  its  breadth 
from  65  to  150  miles.  Its  elevation  varies  greatly, 
the  central  portion  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  higher  than  the  Alps,  while  its 
extremities  sink  down  into  mere  hills.  The  highest 
summit,  M,  EBnm,  in  43°  20'  N.  lat,  and  42°  30' 
£.  long.,  attains  a  height  of  not  much  less  than 
18,000  feet ;  and  the  next  in  elevation,  M.  Kazbek, 
in  42°  50'  N.  Ut.,  and  44°  20'  £.  long,  is  just  1 6,000 
feet  high.  The  part  (tf  the  chain  W.  of  ^j&urs  sinks 
very  rapidly,  and  along  Uie  shore  of  the  Euxine  its 
height  is  only  abont  200  feet ;  but  the  E.  part  of  the 
chi^  p«erves  a  mudi  greater  ebvation  till  it  ap- 
IKtiaches  very  near  the  Csspian,  where  it  subsides 
rather  suddenly.  Nearly  all  the  principal  summits 
of  the  central  part,  from  M.  Elburs  eastward,  are 
above  the  line  of  peipetual  snow,  which  is  here  fium 
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10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  osntral 
chain  is  bordered  by  two  others,  running  parallel  to 
it;  that  on  the  N.,  called  by  the  ^nKM^tf^n^ff  the 
Black  Motmtawu,  forms  a  sort  of  shoulder,  by  which 
the  Caucasus  sinks  down  to  the  great  plain  of  Sar* 
matia  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian ;  while  that  on 
the  S.,  called  in  Armenian  Sdorin  Goffkat,  i.  e.  the 
Lower  Coiuauut,  branches  <^  from  the  central  mass 
in  44°  £.  long.,  Kod  running  between  the  rivers  Rion 
(Phasis)  and  Kur  (Cyrus),  bvm  WNW.  to  ESE., 
connects  the  main  cham  wiUi  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  moun- 
tains are  chiefly  of  the  secondaiy  formation,  with 
some  primary  rocks ;  and,  though  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  the  frequent  earthquiJces,  and  the  naphtha 
springs  at  the  £.  extremity,  indicate  much  igneous 
action!  The  smnmits  are  flat  or  rounded,  vrith  an 
entire  absence  of  the  sharp  peaks  femiliar  to  us  in 
Uie  Alpe.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus  are  on 
the  N.  side,  the  Terek  (Alontas),  and  the  Kuban 
(Hypanis  or  Vardanes),  both  rising  in  M.  EBmrz, 
and  falling,  the  former  into  the  Caepian,  the  latter 
into  the  Sea  qfAeov;  and,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Bion 
(Phasis)  ialling  into  the  Euxine,  and  the  Kur  (Cy- 
rus) falling  into  the  Caspian.  This  brief  general 
description  of  the  chain  wUl  render  more  intelligible 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  it. 
(The  chief  modem  works  on  the  Caucasus  are, 
Beinegg,  Hietor.-topograph,  BetchreSbung  dee  Kau- 
kanu,  St.  Petersb.  1796, 1797, 2  vob.  8va,  and  the 
works  of  Koch,  especially  his  splendid  Atlas,  Karie 
dee  Kauhasiachen  letkmui  und  Armeniene,  Berlin, 
1850,  consisting  of  four  large  maps,  repeated  in  four 
editions,  one  coloured  poUMoaUif,  another  eAnogra- 
phioaUy,  the  third  botamcalfy,  and  the  fourth  geolO" 
gicaUy,  The  Atlas  to  Bennell*s  Comparatke  Geo^ 
Sfraphy  of  W,  Aeia  is  also  very  usefnl.) 

In  the  early  Greek  writers,  the  Caucssus  appears 
as  the  object  of  a  dim  and  uncertain  knowledge, 
which  embraced  little  more  than  its  name,  and  that 
vague  notion  of  its  position  which  they  had  also  of 
other  places  about  the  region  of  the  Euxine,  and 
which  they  traced  mythically  to  the  Arg<»iautao 
expedition  (Strab.  xi.  p.  505).  In  Aeschylus,  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
chained  to  a  rook  at  the  extremity  of  the  range 
overhanging  the  sea,  bnt  at  a  considerable  distance 
firom  the  summit  **  the  Caucasus  itself,  highest  of 
mountains"  (Aesch.  Prom.  VmcL  719,  comp.  422, 89, 
1088;  Prom.  Sol  Fr.  179,  op.  Cic  Quaest.  Tuic  il 
10;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  54;  Apollon.  Shod,  ii  1246, 
et  seq.;  VaL  Place,  v.  155,  where  the  Caucasus  is 
called  Promethei  cubik:  Strab.  iv.  p.  183,  xL  pi  505, 
who  expressly  asserts  that  the  Caucasus  was  the 
easternmost  mountun  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks; 
and  adds  that  it  was,  in  later  myths,  the  scene  of 
expeditions  of  Hexades  and  Dionysus.) 

Hecataeus  mentions  the  Caucasus  twice,  in  oonr 
nection  with  the  Dandarii  and  Coli,  peoples  who 
dwelt  about  it;  and  he  adds  that  the  lower  parta  of 
the  chain  were  called  Colici  Montes  (KwXiici  5^; 
Fr.  161, 186,  op.  Steph.  B.  s.  w.  ^oMptoi,  KmAoi; 
comp.  Plin.  vi.  5.)  Herodotus  shows  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  chain,  which  is  accurate  as  for  as  it  goes : 
he  derived  it  from  the  Persians,  of  whose  empire  the 
Caucasus  was  the  N.  boundary;  a  boundary,  indeed, 
never  passed  by  any  Asiatic  conqueror  till  the  time 
of  Zenghis  Khao.  (Herod,  iii.  97 ;  Heeren,  Ideen, 
&c.  v(d.  i.  pt.  I.  p.  148).  He  describes  it  as  ex- 
tending along  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspisn  Sea,  and 
as  the  loftiest  of  mountains,  and  the  greatest  in 
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extent,  contaiiung  in  itself  nnmerons  peoples  of  all 
kinds  (vavTMo,  {.  e.  of  all  known  races),  respecting 
whom,  however,  the  Peraans  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  exact  knowledge  to  commnnicate.  (Herod, 
i.  203, 204,  followed  bj  Aristot  Meteor,  i.  IS.)  He 
knew  of  the  great  pass  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the 
chain  {Pa$B  qfDerbend)^  by  which,  he  tells  as,  the 
Scythians  invaded  W.  Asia  (L  104,  iv.  12).  Aft«r 
Herodotus  the  knowledge  of  the  (Greeks  respecting 
Caacasns  seems  to  have  gone  backward.  Impressed 
with  vague  ideas  of  its  magnitade  and  remoteness, 
they  regarded  its  ascent  as  an  achievement  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  amqaerors  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  505, 
506);  and  so,  when  Alexander  passed  the  Paropa^ 
misos,  the  honoor  of  having  scaled  the  heights  of 
Caacasns  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  flatteiy  rather 
than  the  ignwanoe  of  his  followers,  who  transferred 
the  ancient  name  to  the  scene  of  his  achievements. 
The  name  is  used  by  the  geographers  rather  more 
freqaently  for  the  Indian  than  the  W.  mountain;  and 
the  former  still  retains  the  name,  as  the  Hindoo 
Kooih.     [Pabopamisus.] 

The  glory  of  having  reached,  though  not  of 
actually  crossing,  the  rsal  Caucasus,  was  reserved 
for  Pompey,  when  his  pursuit  of  Mithridates  led 
him  into  Iberia  and  Albania,  b.  o.  65.  (Pint. 
Pomp,  34,  et  seq.,  IjucuU.  14;  Appian  MUhr,  103.) 
The  knowledge  d[>tained  in  this  expedition  enabled 
Strabo  to  give  a  description  of  the  Caucasus,  to  which 
very  little  was  added  by  later  writers  (ti.  p.  1 18). 
His  chief  passages  are  in  the  11th  Book.  The 
mountain,  he  says,  overhangs  each  of  the  two  seas, 
the  Pontic  and  the  Caspian,  and  forms  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus  which  separates  them.  It  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Albania  and  Ibbria  on  the  S.  and 
the  plains  of  the  Sarmatians  on  the  N.  It  is  well 
wooded  with  all  sorts  of  timber,  including  that  fit  for 
shipbuilding.  It  throws  out  branches  towards  the 
S.,  which  surround  Iberia,  and  join  on  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Arkenia  and  Colchu  (oomp.  pp.  500, 
627),  and  to  those  called  MoscHici,  and  moreover  to 
the  diains  of  Scydisbs  and  Pabtadrbs,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  na- 
tives, according  to  Eratosthenes,  called  the  Caucasus 
Caspius.     (Strab.  xi.  p.  497.) 

In  another  passage  he  gives  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  inhabitants  (xi.  p.  506).  The 
loftiest  parts  <tf  the  chain  are  those  on  its  S.  side, 
adjacent  to  Albania,  Iberia,  and  the  Colchi  and 
Heniochi.  The  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  by  the 
general  name  of  Kaweda-ioif  and  among  whom  he 
particularly  mentions  the  Phthbirophaoi  and 
SoANES,  frequent  the  city  of  Dioscurias,  chiefly  to 
obtain  salt  (Comp.  pp.  496,  499.)  Some  of  them 
inhabit  the  summits  of  the  mountains  (he  must  mean 
the  lower  summits)  and  others  the  wooded  valleys, 
and  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  game,  vrild  fruits, 
and  milk.  In  winter  the  summits  are  inaccessible, 
but  in  summer  they  mount  over  the  snow  and  ice  by 
means  of  broad  snow-shoes  furnished  with  spikes 
(one  almost  wonders  that  the  aipengtoeh  does  not 
appear),  and  they  glide  down  again  with  their  bur- 
thens  on  a  hide  as  a  sledge.  As  you  descend  the 
N.  slopes,  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  N.,  becomes  milder,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
plains  of  the  ^racae.  But  there  are  some  Troglo- 
dytes, who  dwell  in  caves  on  account  of  the  cold; 
and  after  them  are  the  Chaeonoetae  and  Polyphagi, 
and  the  villages  of  the  £isadicae,  who  are  able  to 
till  the  soil,  on  account  of  not  being  too  far  N. :  and 
thus  you  descend  to  the  great  plain  of  Sarmatia. 


CAUCOHES. 

Klsewbers  he  enumentos  the  peoples  on  the  M.  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Enxine  and  Caspian, 
namely,  the  Sanromatae,  ScytliisBB  (Aom  and 
Siraci),  Achaei,  Zygi,  and  Heniodii,  the  last  three 
peoples  being  within  the  Caucasus  itself  (iL  p.  129, 
xi.  pp.  492,  495,  498,  499).  In  his  account  of 
certain  extraordinary  customs  of  the  Caucasians  and 
other  mountaineers  (xi.  519,  520),  his  language  is 
so  genoid,  that  it  may  apply  to  the  tribes  either  of 
Caucasus  Proper  or  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  E.  part  of  the  chain,  near  the  Caspian,  and 
forming  part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  Albania,  he  calls 
the  Ceraunii  Mtns.  (rd  KfpcUb^ia  i^),  and  in  them 
he  places  the  Amazons  (xi.  pp.  501,  504;  Plot 
Pofnp.  35;  oomp.  CBRAUxn  M.). 

Mela  merely  makes  a  passing  mention  of  the 
Caucasus  as  <»e  of  many  names  a|^lied  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus  (L  19);  and 
Pliny  scarcely  notices  them  more  particnlariy 
(v.  27,  vi.  4,  5,  10.  s.  11,  &c.):  he  tells  us  that  the 
Scythians  called  the  mountains  OratioatUf  i.  e.  wJdta 
«^  mow  (vi.  17.  B.  19).  Seneca  calls  it  utmntf 
(Fere.  Oe<.  1451).  Its  great  height  is  often  noticed 
(AiistoL  Meteor,  i.  13;  Prooop.  B,  O.  iv.  8);  and  it 
is  compared,  in  this  respect,  by  Agathemorus  (il  9) 
to  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  uid  by  Arrian  (Artpt 
p.  12)  to  the  Alps.  To  the  notices  in  Ptolemy  and 
Dionysius  Periegetes  a  mere  reference  is  sufficient 
(Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14, 15, 22,  10.  §  4,  12.  §  4;  DioirfS. 
Per.  663,  comp.  Eustath.  ad  loe,:  see  also  Orid. 
Met.  ii.  224,  vii.  798:  comp.  Cbrauhii  M) 

In  ancient  times,  as  is  stUl  the  case,  the  Caucasus 
was  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least  70),  but 
all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race, 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  which 
has  obtuned  the  name  of  Caucasian  from  the  fnd 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such  perfect 
examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  mountaineen  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Paseet  ofike  Cauoame, — ^There  are  twochief passes 
over  the  duun,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients; the  one,  between  the  E.  extremity  of  its  chief 
N£.  spur  and  the  Caspian,  near  Derhemd^  was  called 
Albaniae  and  somedmes  Caspiae  Pybw  [Albaioa]  : 
the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  was  called 
Caucasiae,  orSaimatieaePylae  {Pom  ofDanid).  Bat 
there  is  so  much  oonfusioD  in  the  names  used  by  the 
ancient  writers,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  oot 
which  of  the  two  passes  they  mean.  (PUn.  v.  27, 
vi.  11.  s.  12,15;  PtolT.  9.  §11;  Suet  Aer.  19; 
Tac.  HitU  L  6,  damtra  Catptarum  ;  Aim.  vi.  33, 
via  Caepia),  [P.  S.] 

CAUCASUS  INDIGU&    [Pabopaiosus.] 

CAUCHABE'NI  (KavxMnwoi),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Deserts,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates.  (PtoL 
V.  19.)  [G.  W.] 

CAUCHL     [Chauci.] 

CAUCI,  a  population  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ire- 
land, contiguous  to  the  Menapii.  Forthe  difBcQltiM 
caused  by  &is  juxtaposition,  see  MnrAPn.  [B.G.  L] 

CAUCCNES  (Ka^MMvef ),  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  the  Leleges  and  Pelasgians,  ■• 
auxiliaries  of  the  Tngans.  (71  x.  429,  xx.  329.) 
According  to  Strabo,  they  dwelt  near  tlie  tfarian- 
dyni,  upon  the  sea^ioast  of  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  had  possession  of  the  dty  Tieinm.  The 
most  different  opinions  prenuled  respecting  their 
origin;  some  supposing  them  to  be  ScythisDS, othos 
Macedonians,  and  others  again  Ptlnfg^*"*-  (Stiw^ 
viiL  p.  345,  xiL  p.  542.) 
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The  CrafDOUB  are  afao  mflntioDcd  among  the  most 
aaoisit  inhabitanta  of  Gneee.  (Steab.  TiL  p.  321.) 
As  tbey  disappeared  in  the  historical  period,  little 
ooold  be  known  nsfeeHag  them;  but  acoofding  to 
the  general  oipinion  thej  were  the  meet  andent  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  PeloponnesaB,  which  was 
alierwards  called  £lis.  Strabo  says  that  thej  were 
a  niigzatoi7  Arcadian  people,  w1k>  settled  in  Elis, 
where  thej  were  divided  into  two  principal  tribes, 
of  which  one  dwelt  in  Triphylia,  and  the  other  in 
Hollow  Elis.  The  latter  extended  as  &r  as  Dyme 
in  Achaia,  in  the  ndghboorhood  of  which  there  was 
a  tribatarj  cf  the  Teotheas  bearing  the  name  of 
Cancon.  (Stiab.  TiiL  pp.  342,  345,  353.)  The 
CsDoones  in  Triphjlia  are  mentiooed  bj  Homer,  and 
are  called  bj  Herodotns  the  Pylian  Oaooones.  (Hom. 
Od.  iii.  366;  Herod.  L  147.)  Thejr  were  driven ont 
of  Triphjlia  bj  the  Minyae.    (Herod,  ir.  148.) 

CAUDI'NI,  a  tribe  of  the  Samnites  bordering 
vpon  Campania.     The  name  b  evidently  ooimected 
with  that  of  the  town  of  Candinm,  which  must  pro- 
bably have  been  at  one  period  the  capital  or  chief 
cHj  of  the  tribe.    Bnt  it  seems  certain  that  the  ap- 
pellation was  not  confined  to  the  dtisens  of  Candinm 
and  its  hnmediate  territoiy.     Livy  speaks  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  Candini  as  a  tribe  or  people, 
in  the  same  tenns  as  of  the  Hirpini  (Maroellas  ab 
Nohk  crebres  ezcaisiones  in  agrom  Hirpinom  et 
Sgsmifei  Camdmot  fedt,  zxiii.  41 ;  CaudnMu  Sam- 
nis  gravins  devastatns,  Id.  xziv.  20),  and  Niebnhr 
sopposes  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  four  tribes  of 
which  the  SamniteoonfiederBcy  was  composed.  (Nieb. 
voL  L  pi  107,  vol.  iL  p.  85.)    This  is,  however,  very 
donbtfttl,  and  it  is  remarkaUe  that  we  find  no  men- 
lion  <tf  tiie  Candini  as  a  separate  tribe  dnring  the 
wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Samnites.    Perhaps, 
however,  they  were  included  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whenever  the  Samnites  were  mentioned,  as  their 
ooontry  must  have  been  eontannally  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities; and  Yellcius  Patereolus  (iL  1)  speaks  of  the 
Caudmi  as  the  people  with  whmn  the  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  Bcnnans  after  their  defeat  at  the 
Forks,  where  Livj  uniformly  talks  of  the  SanmUes. 
It  is  impossible  to  detennine  with  any  accuracy  the 
limits  of  thear  territory:  the  great  mountain  mass  cf 
the  Tabumus,  called  by  Gratius  Faliscns  (Cyn^t, 
509)  "  Candinus  Tabumus,'*  was  in  the  heart  of  it; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  joined  that  of  the  Hirpini 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Pentri  on  the  other,  while 
on  the  W.  it  bordered  immediately  on  Campania. 
But  Uie  name  is  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  geo- 
gnphers  as  a  general  appellation,  and  appears  to 
have  faUen  into  disuse:  the  Candini  of  Pliny  (iii.  11. 
s.  16)  are  only  the  citizens  of  Candinm.    [E.H.B.] 
CAITDIUM  (Ka^iov:  Eth.  KovScror,  Candinus), 
a  city  of  Samnium,  situated  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
ventnm  to  Capua.    It  seems  probable  that  it  was  in 
early  times  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  capital  or 
chidT  dty  of  the  tribe  called  the  Candini ;  but  it  bears 
only  a  seotmdary  place  in  hist<»ry.     It  is  first  men- 
tioned daring  the  Second  Samnite  War,  b.c.  821, 
when  the  Samnite  army  under  C.  Pontius  encamped 
there,  previous  to  the  great  disaster  of  the  Romans 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  known  as  the  Caudine 
Forks  (Liv.  iz.  2);  and  again,  a  few  years  later,  as 
the  head-quarten  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  with  a 
view  of  being  at  hand  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Campasians.    (Id.  ib.  27.)     The  town  of  Can- 
dinm is  not  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
though  the  tribe  of  the  Candini  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  [Cavdih i] :  Kiebuhr  supposes  the  city  to  have 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Bomans,  in  revenge  for  their 
great  defeat  in  Its  neighbourhood;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this.  It  reappears  at  a  later  period  as 
a  small  town  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  ap- 
parently deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  tran- 
sit of  travellers  (Hor.  SaL  I  5. 51 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  249) : 
the  same  causes  preserved  it  in  ezLstence  down  to 
the  cloee  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67 ; 
IHh.  AnL  p.  Ill ;  lim.  Bier.  p.  610;  Tab.  iW) 
We  kam  that  it  received  a  colony  of  vetemns;  and 
it  appears  frtsn  Pliny,  as  well  as  from  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  munidpal  character,  though  de- 
prived of  a  large  portion  of  its  territory  in  favour  of 
the  neighbouring  dty  of  Beneventum.  (Piin.  iii.  1 1 . 
8.16;  lib.  Colon,  p. 232;  OreQi,  Tnscr.  128,  131.) 
The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown:  the  name 
is  still  found  in  the  ninth  century,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  town  still  existed  at  that  time. 

The  position  of  Caudium  is  fixed  by  the  Itineraries, 
which  all  concur  in  placing  it  on  the  Appian  Way, 
21  Roman  miles  from  Capua,  and  1 1  from  Beneven- 
tum ;  and  as  the  total  distance  thus  given  from  Ca- 
pua to  Beneventum  is  perfectly  correct,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  division  of  it  is  so  too.    Yet  Hol- 
stenius  and  almost  all  the  Italian  topographers  have 
placed  Caudium  at  Arp<ya,  which  is  less  than  17 
miles  from  Capua,  as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Roman  milestone  with  the  number  xvi.  a  short 
distance  from  thence,  on  the  road  to  Capua,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  of  the  distance.     D'Anville 
is  therefore  certainly  correct  in  placing  the  site  of 
Caudium  about  4  miles  nearer  Boieventum,  between 
Arpaja  and  Monte  Sarchio.  It  must  have  stood  on 
or  near  the  Httie  liyer  ledero ;  though  there  are  no 
ruins  of  it  on  the  spot.    Arpaja^  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  tenth  century, 
probably  arose,  like  so  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  in 
the  stead  of  Caudium,  when  the  latter  was  destroyed 
or  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants;  which  will  account 
for  its  having  been  identified  by  tradition  in  early 
times  with  the  latter  city.    (Holsten.  Not.  tn  Cluver. 
p.  267 ;  Pell^rini,  Ditcorn  della  Campania^  vol.  i. 
p.  368 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  393 — 399 ;  D'An- 
ville, Anal.  G4og.  de  VlUdie,  p.  214—216.)    The 
point  is  of  importance  from  its  connection  with  the 
much  disputed  question  concerning  the  true  position 
of  the  celebrated  pass  called  the  Furculab  Cau- 
DINAE  *  or  Caudine  Forks,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  sustained  by  the  Rcnnans  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  history. 

Livy's  narrative  of  this  celebrated  event  is  the 
only  one  suffidentiy  detuled  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  topographical  question.  He  describes  the  place 
known  as  the  Furculae  Caudinae  as  a  pass  consist- 
ing of  two  narrow  defiles  or  gorges  (saltus  duo  alti, 
angusti,  silvodque,  —  angustii^,  ix.  2),  united  by  a 
continuous  range  of  mountains  on  each  side,  enclosing 
in  the  midst  a  tderebly  spadous  plain,  with  good 
grass  and  water.  The  Roman  army,  supposing  the 
Samnites  to  be  far  distant,  advanced  incautiously 
through  the  first  pass,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
second  they  found  it  blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  impassable ;  and  when  they  turned 
back  and  retraced  thdr  steps  to  the  pass  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley,  they  found  this  similarly  ob- 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name, 
and  is  the  only  one  found  in  prose  writers:  Lucan 
alone  has  '^  Furcae  Caudinae"  (ii.  137),  for  which 
SiUus  Italicus  (viii.  566)  employs  "  Caudinae  Fau- 
ces." 
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stnictad :  herevpoD  they  abandoned  themselTcs  to 
pair,  and  after  encamping  in  theyalley  between  the  two 
passes  for  some  days,  they  were  compelled  by  fiunine 
to  sonender  at  discrotion.  (Lit.  ix.  2 — 6.)  The  ex- 
aggeration of  this  account,  so  fitr  as  it  represents  the 
Romans  as  oreroome  by  the  difficoltieB  of  the  groond 
alone,  without  even  attempting  to  engage  the  enemy, 
is  obvioQs ;  and  Niebnhr  has  justly  inferred  that  they 
must  have  sustained  a  defeat  before  they  were  thus 
shut  up  between  the  two  passes.  Cicero  also  twioe  al- 
ludes to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Gau- 
dium  (Caudinum  proe]ium,de5efi.  13;  cum  malepng- 
natum  ad  Caudium  esset,  de  Of,  iii.  30);  but  unless 
we  are  to  reject  Livy*s  account  as  wholly  fisbuloos, 
we  must  suppose  the  enemy  to  hare  derived  great 
advantage  fnm  the  peculiarities  of  the  locality;  and 
the  same  thing  is  stated  by  all  the  other  writers 
who  have  related,  though  more  briefly,  the  same 
event.  ( Appian,  Samn.  £xc  4 ;  Flor.  L 1 6 ;  Entrop. 
ii.  9;  Oros.  iil  15.) 

An  ancient  tiaditicD,  which  has  been  foUowed  by 
almost  all  writers  on  this  subject,  represents  the 
valley  of  Arpc^a,  on  the  high  road  from  Capua  to 
Beneventum,  ss  the  scene  of  the  action;  and  the 
name  of  Forchia^  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Arpaja, 
affords  some  confirmation  to  this  view.  But  almost 
all  travellers  have  remarked  how  little  this  valley 
accords  with  the  description  of  Liyy:  it  is,  indeed, 
as  Kcppel  Craven  obserras,  **  nothing  more  than  an 
oblong  phun,  surrounded  by  heights  which  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  valley,  and 
broken  in  several  parts  so  as  to  adroit  paths  and 
roads  in  various  directions."  There  is  a  narrow  de- 
file near  AriauOj  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  one  at  the  enttxmce  of  the  valley,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  pass  at  the  other  extremity;  nor  is 
there  any  stream  flowing  through  the  valley.  And 
so  far  from  presenting  any  extraordinaiy  obstacles  to 
troops  accustomed  to  waii&re  in  the  Apennines,  there 
ore  perhaps  few  valleys  in  Samnium  which  would 
oflfer  less.  (Eustace,  Ciaat.  ToWy  vol.  iii.  p.  69 — 73, 
8vo.  edit.;  Swinburne's  Traveit,  vol.  L  p.  421 ;  K. 
Craven,  SotOhem  Tour,  pw  11—12.) 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  appean  very  im- 
probable that  a  pass  described  as  so  peculiar  in  its 
character  should  have  lain  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
in  the  great  high  road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum, 
where  it  must  havo  been  traversed  again  and  again, 
both  by  Roman  and  Samnite  armies,  without  any 
subsequent  allnsion  bang  made  to  it.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  again  in  the  Social  War,  such 
a  pass  on  the  great  highway  must  have  been  a  mili- 
tary position  of  the  highest  importance;  yet  the 
name  of  the  Furculae  Caudinae  b  never  mentioned 
in  history,  except  on  this  single  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  pass  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller, which  appears  to  answer  well  to  Livy's  de- 
scription of  the  Caudine  Forks.  (See  a  dissertation 
by  Mr.  Gandy,  in  Craven's  Tow  trough  the  SoirfA- 
em  Prowtcet  of  the  K.  of  Naplee,  pp.  12—20.) 
This  is  the  narrow  valley  between  Sta  Agata  and 
MoiranOf  on  the  line  of  road  from  the  former  place 
to  BencveatOf  and  traversed  by  the  little  river  Itdero. 
As  this  valley  meets  that  of  Arpaja  just  about  the 
point  where  Caudium  must  have  been  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  it  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  derive  its  name  from  tiiat  town.  And  it  is 
a  strong  argument  in  its  favour  that  it  lay  on  the 
direct  route  Irom  the  Samnite  Calatia  (^Caiaao)  to 
Caudium:  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Cab^  when  the  Roman  annj  was  CBCflanped  St 
the  commeneemmt  of  the  oampsagB  (IJt.  ix.  S)  to 
the  Sammtt  dij  of  the  name,  whkh  is  inwitiwwd  en 
several  other  oecasions  during  these  waxa,  and  eaa- 
manda  the  vmiky  of  the  Vnkannis  in  a  msitaer 
that  most  have  pven  it  importanee  in  a  mfliivT 
point  of  view.  Tbose  writen,  howrer,  wrfao  refisd 
the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  that  of  the  Caodiw  Foiis 
necessarily  sappoee  the  Romans  to  have  been  ad- 
vancing from  the  Campamiam  Calatia  on  the  rad 
to  Capoa.  If  the  valley  of  tiie  ImAero  were  rsUt 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  it  would  aooouit  fer  mt 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Fnrenlae  Caudinae,  as  iksi 
difficult  pass  would  for  the  future  be  carefnlly  avoided, 
annies  acquainted  with  the  conntij  taking  the  tmst- 
paxatively  easy  and  open  route  from  Capua  to  Bcm- 
ventnm,  along  which  the  Via  A{qpia  was  aflerwards 
carried,  or  else  that  from  the  Via  Latina,  fay  Alli^ 
and  Telesia,  to  the  same  dty. 

The  only  aigument  of  any  fane  in  &voar  of  tlie 
valley  between  Arimn  and  Arpt^  is  that  derived 
firom  the  tradition  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
Fal2»  Cbudiiia^  as  well  as  to  an  adjoining  viOage  that 
of /Vrcif2(M,aow  corrupted  into /bfvUa.  Thisfendi- 
tion  is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  the  name  of  Faxcolie 
or  Furelas  is  already  found  in  docnmente  of  the  nisdi 
and  tenth  centuries;  and  it  is  therefore  undoohCedly 
entitled  to  much  weight;  but  its  credibility  must  in 
this  case  be  bahmced  against  that  of  the  nanstiTe  of 
Livy,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  valky  m 
question.   It  is  singuUr  that  all  those  anthon  who  re- 
gard the  valley  of  Arpofa  as  the  scene  of  the  erects 
naireted  by  Livy,  at  the  same  time  aggravate  the  in- 
consistency by  admitting  Arp^  itself  to  oecnpy  the 
site  of  Caudium,  though  it  is  quite  dear  from  Lrnr 
that  the  town  of  Caudium  was  not  m  tkepeu$,  vhieh 
is  represented  as  uninhabited  and  aflbrdiag  no  pre- 
visions; and  Caudium  itself  evidently  continned  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sanmites  both  before  and  after  the 
action.     (Liv.  ix.  2,  4;  Appian.  Samn.  la}     The 
aignments  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion  are  fully 
given  by  Danide  (Le  Forche  Camdme  Ilhuk  ufr,  foL 
Mapoli,  1811),  as  vrell  as  by  Pdkgriai  (Decern, 
vol  i.  pp.  39S — 398),  Bomaaelli  (voL  IL  pp.  399— 
407),  and  Cramer  (vol  ii  pp.  838—245).      The 
same  view  is  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (voL  iii.  p.  314% 
who  was,  however,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  valley  of  the  Isdero,  whidi  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  light  bj  Mr.  Gandj; 
Clnverius,  who  first  suggested  it  as  the  site  of  the 
Furculae  Caudinae,  having  misoonoaved  the  oourw 
of  the  Appan  Way,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  confusioo.     Holstenius,  on  the  eontnur, 
supposes  the  valley  beyond  Arpc^  on  the  road  to 
BeneoeabOy  to  be  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  a  view 
still  more  untenable  than  the  popular  tiaditkn. 

(Clnver.  ItaL  p.  1196;   Hobten.  NoL  m  CImc.  p. 
2Q9  \  rw  w  R 1 

CAUE  (Ka^),  a  village,  as  Xenopbon  calls  it 
{HtUm.  iv.  1.  §  20),  in  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  diffiimH 
to  say  even  in  whi^  part  it  vfas,  except  that  it  was 
within  the  satrapy  of  Fhaniabazns,  and  probaUv  ic 
Bithynia  or  Phxygia.  [G.  L.'] 

C AULARES.  Livy  (xxxviii.  ]  5),  in  his  histocr 
of  the  campaigns  of  Cn.  Msnlius  in  Ada,  says  that 
after  leaving  Cibyra  he  marched  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sindenses,  and  having  croeeipd  the  river 
Canlares,  he  encamped.  On  the  next  day  he  mardied 
past  the  Lake  Caxalitis,  and  encamped  at  Miandro* 
polls.  In  Spratt's  Lyda  (vol.  i.  p.  249)  this  lake  cr 
swamp  (palus)  is  identified  with  "  a  great  ezpsuue 


CAULONIA. 
«f  ntn dicfad  with r»Kl>  Mid  nuhM."  Itiininwd 

in  the  mip  Soo  Ood  Gaie,  uid  lia  ■  littls  mnb  of 
37°  N.  Ut  Tbt.  position  of  Cibjrm  i»  fiied  at 
Bonoom,  on  the  oppm  port  of  the  Indns  in  Ljdm: 
(ud  ia  nurchui);  jut,  the  nrath  put  of  this  ewunp 
euCwird  ban  Cibyn,  the  lioniADs  woold  crca  ■ 
river  which  jcani  the  ladng,  ■  Uttk  below  Cibjn. 
Thi«  river  will  otrtMOly  be  the  Cimliuw,  if  the  pilvs 
U  rightly  irtentiBed,  for  it  i»  leM  than  t,  im'a  nweh 
fmn  the  ewamp.  C^-  ^1 

OAULCNU  (Km-AAf  or  KmXiM-Ia :  EA.  Kmi- 
Xwi^O,  ■  dlj  00  tbe  E.  «ut  of  Bmltjam,  b«- 
tweenLocriud  theOnlfofScjUacinin.  AlUnthors 
•gne  that  it  wm  ■  Greek  colonj  of  Acluan  origin, 
but  Stnbo  and  Pausaniu  reprnent  it  u  founded  bj 
Achuans  direct  from  the  Peloponnaa,  and  the  latter 
■nthor  mentiona  TT^jirai  rS  Aegiom  in  Achaia  ai  the 
Oekint  or  kadei  of  tho  colony  (Stnib.  vi.  p.  261; 
P»u«.  Ti.  3.  §  la);  nhile  SojmniiB  Chins  and  Sta- 
phanni  of  Byuntiain  affirm  that  it  wag  a  nlcnj  of 
Ciutauu  (Scymn.  Cli.319i  Bteph.  B.  ».e.  AJAii».) 
It  iieaaytorocondla  both  accoontaj  the  CrobxiiatB, 
as  in  many  amilar  caan,  doubtJeaa  c^lod  in  addi- 
tional cdoniits  fturn  the  mother-coontry.  Viijil 
alloda  to  it  »»  if  it  were  alrwdy  in  eiislOBcB  lU  a 
citg  U  the  time  of  the  Tniju  War  (Aen.  iiL  3S3}, 
bat  thia  ii  eridenUy  a  mere  pcetical  licenw,  like  the 
mention  of  the  Ladnian  temple  in  the  prece£ng 
line.  Scjlax  and  Polybini  both  mention  it  as  one 
Bt  the  Grtek  dtiea  OQ  this  part  of  the  Italian  CttUt 
(Scyl.  §  13,  p.fii  Pol.  X.  1,)  We  are  toJd  that  ila 
Dame  was  originally  Aolonia  (A&Atfvla),  fr^ta  a  deep 
Tllley  or  ravme  (ai)A^),  clae  to  wUch  it  was  d- 
tnated  (Stnb.  f.C!.j  Scymn.  Ch.  3S0— 323;  Heca- 
tseoi,  ap.  Sleph.  B.  :  c.  KauABrla),  and  that  thi) 
waa  entaeqnoitly  alt«red  intti  Canlonis:  the  change 
mnstt  however,  hare  taken  place  at  a  t 
period,  as  all  the  coins  of  the  city,  many  of 
rerj  ancient,  bear  the  tuune  Canlonia. 

We  hare  very  little  information  as  to 
histor;  of  Canlonin:  bnt  va  loim  frinti  Polybini  that 
it  jartid^ted  in  the  diflfrders  consequent  ea  the  ei- 
pulsion  rf  the  Pythagoreans  from  Crotona  and  the 
DQghbouiing  citi«  [Cbotoita]  ;  and  was  for  some 
time  agitated  by  dvil  diateDacDa,  ontil  at  length 
tranqaillity  having  been  reatored  by  the  intervenii 
of  the  Achaeans,  the  three  cities  of  Ganlonia,  Gt 
tana,  and  Sybans,  concluded  a  league  togetlier,  and 
founded  a  temple  to  Zens  fiomorius,  to  ' 
lUca   U  meeting   and    ' 
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impelled  to  surrender  ti 


■ho  remnved  the  in 
blislieii  them  at  Syracuse,  while  he  b»towcd  their 
tsrritwj  opou  his  slliea  tbe  Locriana.  (lb.  106.) 
Tbe  power  of  Cmlonia  waa  eSbctnally  broken  by  thia 
disaster,  and  it  never  rase  again  to  proaperily;  bnt  it 
did  not  ceaM  to  exist,  being  probsbly  repeopled  by 
Locriana;  aa  st  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Man 


Ka  CI  me( 
bhchns  al 


uCsuloni 


which  the  Pythagorean  sect  had  made  great  pro- 
greet,  and  whidi  wen  thrawn  into  canfnsion  by  ita 
andden  and  violent  euppie«»im  (UmbL  ViL  FgA. 
§§  aea,  £67):  and,  according  to  Par[^yry  (  FiL 
jjflh.  §  56),  it  was  the  £mt  place  where  Pjthsgonia 
himaelf  aoogbt  refoge  after  bis  eipulsiai  fnm  Cro- 
touL  The  league  just  meoticned  waa  prohably  of 
very  brief  donttDn ;  but  the  part  here  assigned  to 
Caulmia  pcores  that  it  mutt  have  been  at  this  time 
a  powerful  and  important  city.  Tet,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  an  inddeotal  notice  of  its  name  in  Thncy- 
did«  (rii.  25),  we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  timt 
of  the  elder  Dionysins,  who  ui  a.  o.  389  invadec 
Magna  Graacia  with  a  large  army,  and  laid  riego  ti 
Caulonia.  The  Crotoniati  and  other  Italian  Greeks 
immediately  aassnbled  a  laif;e  force,  with  which  they 
•draoced  to  the  relief  i^  the  city;  bat  Ibey  nere 
met  by  Konyains  at  the  river  Helonii  or  Hellnioraa, 
and  totally  defeated  iritb  great  ilaoghter.  (Diod. 
-«iv.  103 — 109.)      In  tmsequence  of  thia   battle 


.  Sicily,  w 


re  told  that  the  yonnger  Dinnysiua  wae 


™,.  (pi.t 


swhat  later  period,  dori 
Italy,  it  waa  taken  b;  a  body  of 
iries  in  the  Boninn  aervice,  and 
itlerly  rmned.  (Pans.  vi.  3.  §  12.)  It  is  probably 
his  event,  to  whicb  Strabo  also  alludes  when  he 
nys  that  Caulonia  was  laid  desolate  "  by  the  bar- 
barians" (vi.  p.  261),  though  his  addition  that  the 
■  ibitants  removed  to  Sidly  would  rather  seem  to 
r  to  ita  former  destruction  by  IKonysui.  Both 
he  and  Fansanias  evidently  regard  the  dty  as  havuig 
remained  deeolste  ever  after;  bat  it  appean  agsia 
doting  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  which  occasion  it 
ioUowed  the  example  of  the  Brnttians  and  declared 
in  brour  cf  Hannibal  An  attempt  waa  afferwuda 
nude  to  recover  it  by  a  Roman  force,  with  aniiliajiea 
from  Rhegiom,  but  tbe  sudden  arrival  of  Hannibal 
broke  np  the  siege.  (Liv,  nvii.  12,  15,  16  ;  Plut. 
Fab.  22;  Pol.  i.  1.)  We  have  no  accoont  of  the 
occasion  Khm  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mana,  nor  of  the  treatment  it  met  with:  but  then 
ia  little  doubt  that  it  was  eeverely  pimisbed,  in  com' 
man  with  the  rest  of  the  Brnttians;  and  probably 
its  final  desolation  must  dste  from  this  period. 
Stnbo  tells  os  it  was  in  his  time  qnite  deserted :  and 
tbongh  the  name  is  mentioned  by  Mek,  Pliny  upeeka 
only  of  the  "  vestigia  oppidi  Ciwlonis,"  and  Ptolemy 
omits  it  altogether.  (SIrah.  Lc;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin. 
iii.  10. 1.  15.)  It  mnst,  however,  have  continued  to 
exist,  thoagh  in  a  decayed  condition,  as  the  name  of 
Cinlon  ia  still  foand  in  the  Tabula.  (Joi.  rail.) 
Anm>cripti(Hi,in  which  the  name  of  the  Cauloniataa 
is  found  as  retaining  thdr  mnnidfAl  conditicA  under 
the  rrign  of  Trajan  (Orelh,  /nmr.  ISO),  ia  of  veij 
doubtful  authenlidty. 

The  lite  of  Caulonia  is  extremely  ancertaini  the 
names  and  distancfa  given  in  this  pert  of  tho  Tabula 
are  ao  corrupt  as  to  afford  littie  or  no  assistance. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place  it  to  the  N.  of  the  river 
Sagras,  but  nnfortunalely  that  river  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Uany  topognphere  plnM 
CaDloni*  at  ComUI  Velen,  on  a  hill  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  Alan).-  bat  thin  who  identity  the  .:4  Idro 
with  the  Sagres,  naturally  look  for  Caulonia  N.  of 
that  river.  Some  rnina  an  said  to  exist  on  the  left 
bank  rf  the  A^oro, near  ita  month;  bnt  according  to 
Swinbm^ie  tbeee  are  of  Ister  date,  and  the  remains  of 
Caulonia  have  still  to  be  discovered.  (Barrio,  da 
SU.  Caiabr:  iii.  Uj  Romanelh,  vol.  L  pp.  166,  16S; 
Ewinbumo,  Trandi,  vol.  i.  p.  339.)      [E.  H.  B.] 
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CAUNn.    [Cabia,  Caunvb.] 

CAUNO'NIUM.    [CahowiumO 

CAUNUS  (^  KatWf :  Eth.  Kafoiof  and  Kov- 
suZof),  a  citjr  of  Caria,  in  the  Peraea.     [Caria.] 
Strabo  (p.  651)  plaoM  Catmns  west  of  Galjrnda. 
Caiuma  had  dockTarda  and  a  closed  harbour,  that  ia, 
a  harbour  that  oonld  be  closed.    Above  the  dtj,  on 
a  height,  was  the  fort  Imbnu.    Diodonu  (xx.  27) 
mentions  two  fints,  Persiciun  and  Heiacleitun.    The 
ooontry  was  fertile,  but  nnbealthj  in  summer  and 
antnmn,  owing  to  the  air  and  the  abundance  of 
fruity  of  which  we  nrast  suppose  the  people  ate  too 
much,  as  the  fruit  alone  owild  not  cause  nnhealthi- 
ness.     Strabo*s  description  of  the  position  is  not 
dear.     After  mentioning  Calynda,  he  sajs,  *Mhen 
Gaunus,  and  a  river  near  it,  Calbis,  deep,  and  having 
a  navigable  entrance,  and  between,  Piidlis;**  which 
means  that  Pisilis  is  between  the  Calbis  and  Cau- 
nus.     It  is  clear,  then,  that  Caunua,  according  to 
Stzmbo,  is  not  on  the  Calbis,  as  it  is  represented 
in  some  maps.     If  the  Calbis,  which  is  the  Indus,  or 
the  huge  river  Dalamon  Tcfuf,  is  east  of  Pisilis,  it  is 
of  course  still  further  east  of  Caunus.     Caunus  is 
|rfaoed  in  some  maps  a  little  distance  south  of  a 
lake  on  a  stream  which  flows  from  it,  and  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  sea;  but  the  river  is  usually 
incorrectly  marked  the  Calbis.    The  site  of  Caunus 
is  said  to  be  now  Kaiguas,  or  some  simikr  name. 
But  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  site  of  Caunus 
vary.     Mela  (i.  16)  places  Caunus  on  the  Calbis. 
Ptolemy  (v.  S)  pkoes  it  east  of  the  Calbis,  and  his 
description  of  the  ouast  ot  Caria  is  exact.     But  as 
he  mentions  no  other  river  except  the  Calbis  till  we 
come  to  the  Xanthus,  he  has  omitted  the  JkUanum 
7(cAy,  unless  this  is  his  Calbis.     Pliny  (v.  28),  who 
proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  his  description  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  mentions  the  great  river  Indus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Calbis,  and  then  **  Oppidum  Cau- 
nus liberum."    This  confusion  in  the  ancient  autho- 
rities cannot  be  satisfactorily  cleared  by  the  aid  of 
any  modem  authorities.     This  part  of  the  coast 
seems  to  have  been  vevy  impofectly  examined. 
Kiepert  places  Caunus  on  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Portus  Panormns. 

Herodotus  (L  172)  says  that  the  habits  of  the 
Gaunii  were  very  different  finoro  those  of  the  Carians 
and  other  people.  It  was  their  ftshion  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  mingle  in  their  entertain- 
ments. They  had  once  sMue  foreign  deities  among 
them,  but  they  expelled  them  in  singular  fashion. 
The  Gaunii  made  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Per- 
sian general  Harpagus,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Lycians.  (Herod. i.  176.)  The  Gaunii  also  joined  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians  after  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v.  103.) 
When  Thucydides  (i.  116)  speaks  of  the  expedition 
of  Pericles  to  the  parts  about  Gaunus  after  the  sea- 
fight  at  the  isUnd  of  Tragia  (b.  c.  440),  he  says, 
"  he  went  towards  Caria  and  Caunus,"  as  if  he  did 
not  consider  Caunus  to  be  included  in  Caria  Proper. 
The  place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Thucydides,  and  in  one  pusago  (viii.  39)  as 
a  secure  harbour  against  attack.  As  Caunus  was 
in  the  Rhodian  Peraea,  it  belonged  to  the  Bhodians, 
but  the  islanders  were  not  always  able  to  hold  it. 
There  is  a  story  recorded  in  Polybius  (xxzi.  7)  of 
theRhodians  having  bought  Caunus  from  the  generals 
of  Ptolemaeus  for  200  talents;  and  they  alleged  that 
they  had  received,  as  a  grant  from  Antiochus  the 
son  of  Seleucns,  Stratooiceia  in  Caria.  Caunus  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  in  b.  c.  309  (Diod.  xx.  27),  and 
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the  Bhodians  may  have  bought  it  of  him.  A  deem 
of  the  Boman  senate  ofdered  the  BhodiazK  to  x^t 
away  thdr  garrisons  from  Stratonioeia  and  Cann-sL 
(Polyb.  XXX.  19.)  This  was  in  B.G.  167.  (Lv. 
xlv.  25.)  The  Bomans  appear  to  have  given  Cau- 
nus, with  other  places  in  Caria,  to  the  Bhodiais, 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Asia.  (Liv.  xzxvl 
56.)  For  Appian  says  that  in  the  massaere  <k 
the  Bomans  in  Asia,  which  was  planiwd  by  lEthn- 
dates  Eupator,  ''the  Gaunii,  who  had  been  tosij- 
tributary  to  the  Bhodians  after  the  war  with  Ami-.- 
chus  (b.c.  190),  and  had  been  set  free  by  tb* 
Bomans  not  long  before  (b.  c.  167).  draped  &il 
the  Italians  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Booian 
Hestia,  or  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  in  the  senate  Iviqsp. 
and  after  murdering  the  children  before  the  cre^  -^i 
their  mothers,  tliey  killed  the  mothere  and  the  ha- 
bands  on  the  dead  bodies."  (Appian.  MUkrid.  c  2.1) 
This  dreadful  massacre  happened  in  b.c  88;  ac: 
Sulla,  after  defeating  Mithridates,  repaid  the  CxazL 
by  putting  them  again  under  their  <M  masters  *^ 
Bhodians.  Strabo  (p.  652)  says  tha^t  the  Caaci 
once  revolted  from  the  Bhodians,  and  the  cau  beisr 
heard  by  the  Bomans,  they  were  hroogfat  bark  JwAf^ 
the  Bhodians;  and  there  is  an  extant  oration  of  M  ^b 
against  the  Bhodians.  Apollonius  Mdo  was  in  Iter, 
B.C.  81,  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Bhodians,  sal 
this  seems  to  be  the  occafdon  to  which  Stzabo  refers 
(Cic.  BmL  90),  and  which  is  by  some  critics  re- 
ferred to  the  wn»g  time.  Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  L  1. 
§11)  speaks  of  the  Gaunii  as  being  still  subject  v> 
the  Bhodians  in  B.C.  59;  brt  they  had  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  Bomans  to  be  released  from  the  BfaodBC 
dominion,  and  requested  that  they  might  pay  thdr 
taxes  to  the  Bomans  rather  than  to  the  Bhodians. 
Their  prayer  had  not  been  listened  to,  as  it  seems, 
for  they  were  stUl  under  the  Bhodiaio.  Though 
Cicero  says  lately  (nuper)  he  may  be  speaking  cf 
the  same  event  that  Strabo  mentions.  When  Pliny 
wrote,  they  had  been  released  from  tiie  tynumy  of 
the  inlanders,  fer  he  calls  Caunus  a  free  town. 

Caunus  was  the  birthplace  of  one  great  man,  Pro- 
togenes  the  painter,  who  was  a  contemporarr  of 
Apelles,  and  ^erefivre  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Bhodes.  Phny  (xxxr. 
10)  speaks  of  his  birthplace  as  a  city  subject  to  the 
Bhodians ;  and  though  we  cannot  use  this  la  historical 
evidence,  Caunus  may  have  been  subject  to  the  Bbo- 
dians  at  that  time.  Caunus  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  noted  for  its  dried  figs  (Plis. 
XV.  19),  a  fruit  that  would  not  contribute  to  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  place,  even  if  the  pec^  eat 
them  freely.  They  seem  to  have  been  earned  even 
to  Italy,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  story  in  (Seen)  (de 
Z)iVm.  ii.  40).  [G.L.] 

CAUSENNIS,  in  Britain,  mentsocMd  in  the  5th 
Itinerary,  the  difficulties  of  whidi  are  noticed  under 
Coix>NiA  and  Dubobriyib.  Being  the  first  stati>u 
south  of  Lindum,  from  which  it  is  distant  12  milrs, 
and  Lindum  (^Lincoln)  being  one  of  the  most  certain 
identifications  we  have,  it  is  safe  to  prefer  jiis-caster 
to  Boston,  Nottingham,  and  other  localities  as  its 
present  equivalent.  The  termination  -matter,  the 
present  existence  of  Boman  renuuns,  and  evm  the 
syllable  An  (  acaus-J^fMoe  oaslpa)  all  support  this 
view.  Besides  which  it  stands  upon  the  CK^Boad, 
which  is  a  Boman  one.  [B.  G.  L.] 

CAVABES,  or  CAVABI  (Koo^mi,  Kaia^),% 
people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Strabo  (p.  186)  sajs 
that  the  Volcae  on  the  west  bank  of  theBildne  have  the 
Salyes  and  Cavari  oppoeite  to  them  on  the  east  side; 
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and  that  the  name  of  Cayari  was  given  indeed  to  all 
the  baarbui  in  these  parts,  thongh  they  were  in  fact  no 
longer  barbari,  Imt  most  of  them  had  adopted  the 
Roman  langnage  and  waj  of  living,  and  some  had  ob- 
tuned  the  Roman  citizenship.  He  says  (p.  1 85),  that 
as  a  man  goes  £ram  Mawialia  (^MctrgeUle),  into  the 
interior,  he  comes  to  the  oonntij  of  the  Salyes,  which 
extends  to  the  Druentia  (punmce);  and  then  hav- 
ing crossed  the  river  at  the  feny  of  CabelUo  (Ca- 
vaUUm),  he  enten  the  ooontrj  of  the  Cavari,  which 
extends  along  the  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Isara  (/«^),  a  distance  of  700  stadia.  Bnt 
the  extent  which  Strabo  gives  to  the  Cavari  can  only 
be  consddered  correct  by  nndeistanding  him  to  com- 
prehend other  peoples  under  thb  name.  The  town 
of  Valentia  (Vaience),  which  is  sonth  of  the  Iserey 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii  10)  in  the  country  of  the 
Segalauni,  the  Segovellauni  of  Pliny  (iii.  4).  Be- 
tween the  Segalauni  and  theCavari  most  geographers 
place  the  Tricastini;  and  thus  the  territory  of  the 
Cavari  is  limited  to  the  parts  about  CavaUhn, 
Avenio  (^Avignon),  and  Arausio  (Orange);  and 
perhaps  we  may  add  Carpentoracte  (^Ceurpentras), 
though  this  town  is  placed  in  tiie  territory  of  the 
Memini  [Cabpbmtoragte].  But  Ptdemyt  who 
places  the  Cavari  next  to  the  Segalauni,  assigns  to 
them  '*  Acusiorum  Cdonia,"  a  place  otherwise  un- 
known. Walckenaer  {Geog,  fc  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  en- 
deavours to  show,  and  with  some  good  reason  for  his 
opinion,  that  the  Acusiorum  Colooia  is  MonUUmart 
OD  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Vahnce  and  Orange^  and  that  it  is  not  another 
fonn  or  a  oormptian  of  Acunum,  as  D'Anville  sup- 
poses. Acoordiiigly,  theCavari  would  extend  from  the 
Durance  to  Mfmt0imart  at  least.  If  this  is  right, 
the  Tricastini  are  wrongly  placed  by  D'Anville  along 
the  Rhone  between  the  Segalauni  and  the  Cavares; 
for  they  are  esst  of  the  Segalauni  [Tricastini]. 
Pliny  (iii.  4),  however,  places  Valentia  in  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  Cavares,  though  it  has  been  proposed  to 
mdce  him  say  something  else  by  a  different  pointing 
of  his  text,  the  result  ^  which  is  that  Valentia  is 
not  placed  anywhere,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  placed  in  the 
territory  of  the  AUobroges,  which  is  false.  [G.,L.l 

CA'VH,  a  people  in  Greek  Dlyria,  between  the 
rivers  Panyasus  and  Genusus.    (Liv.  xliv.  30.) 

CATSTER,  CATSTRUS  (Kai^rpof ,  and  Ko^tr- 
Tpcor,  Horn.  It  ii.  461  ;  Kara-Su  and  KvUchuk 
Mekider^  or  Little  Matmider)^  a  river  of  Lydia,  which 
lies  between  the  basin  of  the  Hermus  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  Maeander  on  the  south.  The  basin 
of  the  Cayster  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  of 
these  rivers,  for  the  Cogamus,  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Hermus,  approaches  very  near  the  Maeander, 
and  thus  thon  two  rivers  and  the  high  lends  to  the 
west  of  the  Cogamus  com|detely  surround  the  basin 
of  the  Cayster.  The  direct  distance  finom  the  source 
of  the  Cayster  to  its  month  is  not  more  than  seventy 
miles,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  whole 
length  of  oouxse  oonnderably  more. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Cays- 
ter is  the  Measogis  wKetUmeDagk,  The  road  which 
led  from  Physcus  in  Caria  [Cabia]  to  the  Maeander, 
was  continued  firom  the  Maeander  to  Tralles;  from 
Tralles  down  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Mag- 
nesia; and  from  Magnesia  over  the  hills  to  Ef^esus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster.  From  Magnesia  to 
El^esos  the  distance  was  120  stadia  (Strab.  p. 
668).  The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the 
Cayster  is  the  magnificent  range  of  Tmolus  or  JTi- 
mlja  Mun  Tagh,  over  the  western  or  lower  part  of 
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which  runs  the  road  (320  stadia)  from  Ephesus  tb 
Smyrna.     Strabo's  notice  of  the  Cayster  is  very  im- 
perfect.  According  to  Pliny  the  high  lands  in  which 
it  rises  are  the  "  Cilbiana  joga  "  (v.  29),  which  most 
be  between  the  sources  of  the  Cayster  and  the  valley 
of  the  Cogamus.     The  Cayster  receives  a  large  body 
of  water  from  the  Cilbian  hills,  and  the  slopes  of 
Messogis  and  Tmolus.     Pliny  seems  to  mean  to  say 
that  it  receives  many  streams,  but  they  must  have  a 
short  course,  and  can  only  be  the  channels  by  which 
the  waters  descend  from  the  mountain  slopes  that 
shut  in  this  contracted  river  basin.    Pliny  names 
one  stream,  Phyrites  (in  Haxdnin's  text),  a  small 
river  that  is  crossed  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna,  and  joins  the  Cayster  on  the  right  bank  tea 
or  twelve  miles  above  Aiasaluck,  near  the  site  of 
Ephesus.    Pliny  mentions  a  "  stagnum  Pegasenm, 
which  sends  forth  the  Phyrites,"  and  this  marsh  seems 
to  be  the  morass  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
into  which  the  Phyrites  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
comes  a  considerable  stream.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cayster  contauied  the  Cilbtani  Superiores  and  Infe- 
riores:  the  lower  or  wider  part  was  the  Caystrian 
plain.     It  a]^)ear8  that  these  natural  divisions  de- 
termined in  some  measure  the  political  divisions  of 
the  valley,  and  the  Caystriani,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper   Cilbiani,    had   each    their   several    mints. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minora  &c.  p.  257.)    The  lower  valley 
of  the  Cayster  is  a  wide  flat,  and  the  alluvial  soil,  in- 
stead of  being  skirled  by  a  range  of  lower  hills,  as  it 
is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Maeander, 
"  abuts  at  once  on  the  steep  limestone  mountains  by 
which  it  is  bounded."    (Hamilton,  Asia  Minor ^  &c 
vol.  L  p.  541.)    After  heavy  rains  the  Cayster  rises 
suddenly,  and  floods  the  lower  plains.   The  immense 
quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  was  a  pheno- 
menon that  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  that  the  earth  which  was 
brought  down  raised  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  and 
in  fact  had  made  it     (Strab.  p.  691.)    The  allu- 
vium of  the  river  damaged  the  harbour  of  Ephesus, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    [Ephesus.] 
The  flat  swampy  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster 
appears  to  be  the  Asian  plain  (""Ao-ior  Xci/ic&v)  of 
Homer  (77.  ii.  461 ),  a  resort  of  wild  fowl.     (Comp. 
Virg.  Gtorg.  i.  383,  Aen,  vii.  699.)  Except  Ephe- 
sus, the  valley  of  the  Cayster  contained  no  great 
town.     Strabo  (p.  627)  mentions  Hypaepa  on  the 
sl(^  of  TmoluF,  on  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.     It  was  of  course  north  of  the  river.     The 
ruins  at  Tgria  or  Tyre^  near  the  river,  and  about  the 
middle  of  its  course,  must  represent  some  ancient 
city.    Metropolis  seems  to  lie  near  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  plam  of  the  Phy- 
rites; and  the  modem  name  of  Tourtali  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Metropolis.  (Hamilton.)  [G.L.] 
CAYSTRI  CAMPUS  (rh  Kodorpov  ireSi'ov)  is 
Strabo's  name  for  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.   Stepha- 
nus  («.  V.  KoAfrrpiov  wcSfoy)  assigns  it  to  the  Ephe- 
sia  or  territory  of  Ephesus,  with  the  absurd  remark 
that  the  Cayster,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was 
so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  Catacecaumene 
or  Burnt  Region.     Stephanus  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
l&aXkrrpu»»6s ;  bnt  this  belongs  properly  to  the  people 
of  some  place,  as  there  are  medals  with  the  legend 
KoiMrrpioi'fltfy. 

Xenophon,  in  his  march  of  Cyrus  from  Sardis 
(^Anah,  i.  2.  §  11),  speaks  of  a  Kotforpov  wcdtoK. 
Before  coming  here,  Cyrus  passed  through  Celaenae, 
Peltae,  and  Ceramon  Agora.  The  maroh  from  Ce- 
laenae to  Peltae  is  10  paraaangs;  firom  Peltae  ts 
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Cenmcm  Agon,  12  paranogs;  sod  from  Cenmoo 
Agora  to  the  plain  of  Cayster,  which  Xenopbon  calk 
an  inhabited  dty,  was  30  pansangs.  From  the 
plain  of  Cayster,  Cyrus  marched  10  parasangs  to 
Thymbriam,  then  10  to  Tyraeum,  and  then  20  to 
looniam,  the  last  dty  of  Phrygta  in  the  direction  of 
his  march;  for  after  leaving  Iconiom,  he  entered 
Capiadocia.  looniom  is  Konigthj  a  pontum  well 
known.  Celaenae  is  also  well  known,  being  at  Z>ee- 
Matp,  on  the  Maeander.  Now  the  noiarch  of  Cyrus 
from  Celaenae  to  loooinm  was  92  parasangs,  or  2760 
stadia,  according  to  Greek  oompntation,  if  the  num- 
bers are  right  in  the  Greek  text.  Cyras, therefore,  did 
not  march  direct  from  Celaenae  to  looninm.  He  made 
a  great  bend  to  the  north,  for  the  Cemmoo  Agora 
was  the  nearest  town  in  Fhrygia  to  Mysia.  The 
direct  distance  from  Celaenae  to  Iconinm  is  about 
125  English  miles.  The  distance  by  the  route  of 
Cyrus  was  276  geog.  miles,  if  the  Greek  Talne  of  the 
parasang  is  true,  as  given  by  Xenophoo  and  Hero- 
dotus; but  it  may  be  less. 

The  sni^position  that  the  plain  of  Cayster  is  the 
plain  through  which  the  Cayster  flows  cannot  be 
admitted ;  and  as  Cyrus  seems  for  some  reason  to 
have  directed  his  march  northwards  from  Celaenae 
till  he  came  near  the  borders  of  Mysia,  his  route  to 
loonium  would  be  greatly  lengthened.  Two  recent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  places  between 
Celaenae  and  Iconium,  one  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (i?e- 
seorcAes,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  &c.),  and  another  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  {Traveh  m  the  Track  of  the  Tm  Thotn 
tandj  ^,  p.  24,  &c).  The  examination  of  these 
two  explanations  cannot  be  made  hero  for  want  of 
space.  But  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  certainty 
positions  on  a  line  of  road  where  distances  only  are 
given,  and  we  find  no  corresponding  names  to  guide 
US.  Mr.  Hamilton  supposes  that  the  Caystri  Cam- 
pus may  be  near  the  village  of  Choi  Kieui,  "  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Eber  Ghteul  in  the  extensive 
plain  between  that  village  and  Polybotum."  Choi 
Kieui  is  in  about  88°  40^  N.  lat.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
places  the  Caystri  Campus  further  west  at  a  place 
called  Sunneiehf  "  a  high  and  arid  upland,  as  its  an- 
cient name  designates,"  which  is  traversed  by  an  in- 
significant tributary  to  the  "  Eber  (?o/,"  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's  Eber  GkieuL  The  neighbourhood  of  Surmenek 
abounds  in  ancient  remains ;  but  Choi  Kiem  is  an 
insignificant  place,  without  ruins.  Both  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  agree  in  fixing  the 
Caystri  Campus  in  the  basin  of  this  river,  the  Eber 
GhieiU,  and  so  far  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as 
probable.  But  the  exact  site  of  the  place  cannot  be 
determined  without  further  evidence.  Cyrus  stayed 
at  Caystri  Campus  five  days,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  stay  with  his  troops  five  days  in  a  high  and  arid 
upland.  As  the  plain  was  called  the  Plain  of  Cayster, 
we  may  assume  that  there  was  a  river  Cayster  where 
Cyrus  halted.  One  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  ot|jections 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  conclusion  is  altogether  unfounded. 
He  says  that  the  plain  which  Mr.  Hamilton  chooses 
as  the  site  of  the  Caystri  Campus  is  "an  extensive 
plain,  but  veiy  marshy,  being  in  one  part  occupied 
by  a  perpetual  and  laxge  lake,  called  Eber  Golf  and 
moi»t  unlikely  at  any  season  of  the  year  to  pre- 
sent the  arid  and  burnt  appearance  which  could  have 
led  the  Greeks  to  call  it  Caustron  or  Caystrus,  the 
burnt  or  barren  plain."  But  the  word  Caystrus  could 
not  mean  burnt,  and  Stephanus  is  guilty  of  origin- 
ating this  mistake.  It  means  no  more  a  burnt  plain 
here  than  it  does  when  applied  to  the  plain  above 
Ephesua.    Both  were  watery  places ;  one  we  know 
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to  be  so;  and  the  other  we  may  with  great  proba- 
bility condude  to  be.  The  medals  with  the  epi- 
graph Kavcrrpiaiwv  may  bekHig  to  this  place,  ajul 
not  to  a  dty  in  the  valley  ci  the  Lydian  Cayster. 
[Cayster.]  [G.  L] 

CA'ZECA  (Ka(4tea,  Anrian.  PeripL  pu  20;  Anoo. 
PeripL  p.  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Boeponu, 
280  stadia  from  Theodosia,  which  has  been  identified 
withTVucA-JSToticMk  (Kolet,  Mem,  deV Acad.  deSL 
Petertb,  vol.  ix.  p.  670;  Marigny,  Taitbont  Portulu, 
de  la  Mer  Noire,  p.  71;  Pallas,  Beiee  i»  d.  SudL 
StatthaU  Buedande,  voL  ii.  p.  841 .)    [£.  B.  J.] 

C£BA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xi.  42.  s.  97)  as  odebniAed  for  its  cheeses,  is  evi- 
dently the  modem  Cecoj  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Toiuiro,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  .^ennines,  near  their 
junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps.         [£.  H.  B.] 

CEBENNA  MONS,  or  CEVENNA,  as  it  is  gis 
nerally  written  in  the  editions  of  Caesar  (£.  G.  vii.  8 : 
also  called  Gehenna,  Plin.  iii.  4 ;  Cebennici  Mootea, 
Meb^  ii.  5 ;  rh  Kift/uroir  6pot,  Strab.  p.  177;  r^ 
K4f/LH€Pa  bjniy  PtoL  iL  8;  and  h  Kc/i^n),  Strab.  pi 
177 :  Cevennee),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Southeni 
Gallia  which  bounds  the  lower  valley  of  the  Bbone  on 
the  west,  and  separated  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  the 
part  of  Gallia,  which  is  to  the  west  and  north-west. 
Strabo  describes  theCebenna  as  running  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Pyrenees,  thrragh  the  plain 
country  of  Gallia,  and  tenninating  about  the  middle 
of  the  plain  country  near  Lngdunum  (Ifoa).    He 
makes  the  length  2000  stadia,  or  250  Bomso  miles. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  is  ooimected  with  the  Py- 
renees, as  some  modem  writers  misunderstand  him; 
for  he  knew  that  there  was  an  easy  road  from  Nar- 
borme  by  the  valley  of  the  Atax  (Aude)  to  TotdoMSy 
in  the  valley  of  the  GaromUf  and  to  the  western 
ocean.     This  road  is  in  the  depression  in  which  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  is  made.     He  says  that  the  Ge- 
henna approfliches  nearest  to  the  Bhone  at  the  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Bhone  and 
the  Isara  (/«^).     Perhaps,  however,  he  indnded 
the  high  lands  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Awd/t,  which 
bdong  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  name  Cebcnna,  for 
he  mentions  in  order  from  S.  to  N.  the  rivers  Atax, 
Obris  or  Orbis  ((V&),  and  Araura,  the  Araoris  or 
Araris  (^JTerauU),  as  flowing  from  Uie  Cebenna  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis.     He  correctly  describes  the  Illi- 
berris  {Tech)  and  Rusdno(re/),  which  are  south  of 
the  valley  of  the  Aude  as  flowing  from  the  Pyrenees; 
but  the  Aude  also  has  its  sources  in  the  I^renees. 
He  had  not,  however,  a  very  exact  notion  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cebenna. 
He  correcUy  describes  the  offsets  or  lower  parts 
{bmipeuu)  of  the  Cebenna  as  extending  eastward 
towards  Uie  Bhone.     The  high  mountain  Leson 
(La  Lotirey  in  the  department  of  Lotire)  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  as  a  district  fiuned  for  its  cheese 
(xi.  42). 

When  Caesar  commenced  his  winter  campai|[n  of 
B.C.  52,  he  crossed  the  Cebenna  from  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, then  called  the  Provinda.  He  describes 
the  Cebenna  as  separating  the  Hdvii,  who  were  in 
the  Provmda,  from  the  Arvemi,  who  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains.  He  cut  his  way  tlmngb 
snow  six  feet  deep  and  surprised  the  Arvenu,vrbo 
thought  that  the  Cebenna  protected  them  like  s  wall. 
{B.  G.  vii.  8.)  The  steep  dde  of  this  rugged  i^ 
is  turned  towards  the  valley  of  the  Bhone.  Tm 
Gallic  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cebenna  in  tM 
Boman  Provinda  were  the  Hdvii  and  the  Volou 
Tectosages.    On  the  west  aide  were  the  Vellavi  and 
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Gabali,  the  chief  part  of  whose  territorj  was  in  the 
Uountam  region  of  the  Cebenna ;  for  the  Gabali 
whom  Caesar  does  not  mention  (^B.  G.  vii.  8)  were 
between  the  Helvii  and  the  Arvemi.  Sonth  of  the 
Arvemi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cebenna  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  Garotmet  were  the  Rnteni,  the  southern 
part  of  whose  terriUny,  even  in  Caesar's  time,  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Provincia. 

The  extent  of  the  moontainooB  conntry  compre- 
hended nnder  the  name  Chfenne*  is  mach  less  than 
the  Cebenna  of  Strabo.  The  direct  distance  from 
the  most  southern  source  of  the  Orb  to  La  Lozh^ 
(4890  ft.  high),  is  about  80  miles.  The  sources  of 
the  ulffier,  a  branch  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  Lot 
and  the  TVim,  branches  of  the  Garonne,  are  in  the 
monntun  regions  of  the  Lozire.  The  direct  distance 
from  La  Lozire  to  Mont  Mezene,  which  is  as  £ir 
north  perhaps  as  we  can  extend  the  name  of  Civenneif 
is  about  45  miles.  Mont  Meeene  (5820  feet  high), 
near  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Loire,  is  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Bhone  and  the 
leere,  where  Strabo  states  that  the  Cebenna  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Rhone.  It  is  true  that  this 
part  of  the  Cevennee  is  nearer  to  the  Rhone  than  anj 
part  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  it,  for  the  direction 
of  the  range  is  from  SW.  to  NE.;  but  Strabo,  as 
already  observed,  makes  the  Cebenna  extend  further 
north  to  the  latitude  of  Lyon,  [G.  L.] 

CEBRE'NE  (Ktffriitnii)  or  CEBREN,  a  town  of 
Mysia,  in  a  district  Cebrenia  (Kc§pi)Wa)  There 
was  a  river  Cebren  (K4Sfyfip).  The  Ethnic  names 
are  Kc^pirrtff,  Kfip^vf^s,  and  Kt€frfivios  (Steph.  e.v. 
KtSfniyla);  but  the  Ethnic  name  is  properly  Kc- 
€^yit6s,  as  Strabo  has  it.  Cebrenia  was  below 
Dardania,  and  a  plain  country  for  the  most  part 
It  was  separated  from  the  Scepsia  or  territory  of 
Scepsis  by  the  river  Scamander.  The  people  of 
Scepsis  and  the  Cebrenii  were  always  quarrelling, 
till  Antigonus  nmoved  both  of  them  to  his  new  town 
of  Antigonia,  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Troas. 
The  Cebrenu  remained  there;  but  the  Scepeii  ob- 
tained permissimi  from  Lyslmachus  to  go  home 
again.  Strabo  speaks  .of  a  tribe  in  Thrace  called 
Cebrenii  (p.  590),  near  a  river  Arisbus ;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  any  thing  from  this  as  to  Uie  origin 
of  the  Cebrenii.  Ephoms,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history  (quoted  by  Harpocrat  s.  v,  K49pviva),  says 
that  the  Aeohans  of  Cumae  sent  a  colony  to  Ce- 
bren. The  city  Cebren  surrendered  to  Dercyllldas 
the  Lacedaemonian  (Xen.  Hett.  iii.  I.  §  17),  who 
marched  from  thence  against  Scepsis  and  Gergitha. 
Qeographers  have  differnl  as  to  the  position  <^  Ce- 
brenia. Palaescepeis  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aesepns,  and  the  Scepsis  of  Strabo's  time  was  40 
stadia  lower  down  than  Old  Scepsis.  Now,  Old 
Scepsu  was  higher  up  than  Cebrenia,  near  the  high- 
est part  of  Ida,  and  its  territory  extended  to  the 
Scamander,  where  Cebrenia  began.  Again,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Asmi  and  the  Gari^ueis  was  bounded  by 
Antandria  (on  the  east),  and  the  territory  of  the 
Cebrenii,  the  Neandri^,  and  the  Hamaxiteis.  Thus 
Cebrenia  is  brought  within  tolerably  definite  limits. 
Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  274)  supposes  Cebrenia  to 
have  occujAed  the  higher  r^on  of  Ida  on  the  west, 
and  its  plain  to  be  the  fine  valley  ofthe  Mendere  as 
fitf  down  as  Ene,  piobably  Neandria.  This  seems 
to  agree  with  Strabo's  description.  Leake  also  sup- 
poses that  the  town  Cebren  may  be  a  place  called 
Kuekuntn  Tepe,  not  fu  from  Baraimitik.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke  found  considenble  remains  at  Ktukmnbt  Ttpe  ; 
but  remains  alone  do  not  identify  a  site.       [G.  L.] 
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CEBRUS.     rCiABRus  and  Cibrus.] 

CECILIONIXJUM  (/«m.  Ant,  p.  434 ;  VR  Cae- 
cilio  Vico :  Bamnoi),  a  town  of  Lusitania,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary,  as  on  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  132  M.  P.  from  the 
former ;  but  remarkable  also  on  account  of  the  pre- 
servation in  its  neighbourhood  of  portioDS  of  the 
Roman  road,  with  some  of  the  milestones,  on  one  of 
which  the  number  czxxi.  is  legible.  (Laborde,  vol. 
ii.  p.  251 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  L  p.  430.)  [P.  S.] 

CECRO'PIA.     [Athenae,  p.  257,  a.] 

CECRYPHALEIA  (KtKfnfipdKfia;  Cecryphalos, 
Plm.:  JT^ra),  a  small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf, 
between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  near 
which  the  Aeginetans  were  defeated  by  the  Corin- 
thians, about  B.C.  458.  (Thuc  L  105;  Diod.  xi. 
78 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Boblaye, 
Reeherchee,  &c.  p.  63.) 

CE1>REAE  (KcSpear,  Kcapciai:  Eih,  Keiptdryts. 
Kc8pa7os),  a  city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Hecataeas. 
(Steph.  ».  V.  Kcdp«a(.)  Lysander  took  the  place,  it 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  /ii^o9df>6apot,  a  mixture  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  as  we  may  suppose.  It  was  on  the 
Ceramicus  gulf  in  Caria;  but  the  site  is  unknown. 
(Xen.  ffelL  ii.  L§15.)  [G.  L.] 

CEDREI,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
11),  who  places  them  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  to  the  south,  which  would  correspond  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  modem  district  of  the  Hedjaz. 
Mr.  Forster  identifies  them  with  the  Canraitae  or 
Cadraitae  of  Arrian,  the  Cerd:mitae  or  Cedranitae  of 
Stephanus,  and  the  Darrae  of  Ptolemy,  and  traces 
their  origin  to  Cedar,  the  Ishmaelite  Patriarch  (Gen. 
XXV.  13),  represented  by  the  modem  Harb  nation, 
and  the  modem  town  of  Kedeyre.  (Forster,  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  75,  234,  seq.,  238,  seq.)  [G.  W.] 

CEDRISUS  (KtZpio6s,  Dicaearch.  128;  Kiipiot, 
Theophrast.  Higt.  Plant,  iii.  8.  §  5 :  Kentrot),  a 
moxmtain  of  Crete,  which  forms  the  SW.  spur  of 
Mt.  Ida.  (Sober,  Rei»e,  vol.  ii.  p.  14 ;  Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELADUSSAE,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Libumia  in  Illyricum  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30),  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  Dyscelados  of  Mela  (ii.  7). 
Some  writers,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  no 
islands  or  island  of  this  name*  that  the  name  Cela- 
dussae  in  Pliny  is  a  oorraption  of  Dyscelados  in 
Mela;  and  that  the  latter  is  invented  firom  an  epithet 
of  Isaa  in  a  line  of  ApoUonius  Cleod  t<  ^v(rK4Xiaj66s 
Tf  ffol  Ifupir^  Uiriftia,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  565). 

CELAENAE  (K«\myal:  J:<A.  KcXeuvci^s),  a  city 
of  Phiygia.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says  that  the  Maeander 
rises  in  a  hill  Celaenae,  on  which  there  was  a  city  of 
the  same  name  as  the  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Apameia.  [Apamkia,  Na  5.] 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  source  (Researchea,  &c. 
vol.  i  p.  499),  says  that  *'  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff 
a  considerable  stream  of  water  gushes  out  with  great 
rapidity."  This  source  of  the  Marsyas,  and  the  cliff 
above  it,  may  have  been  within  the  city  of  Celaenae; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  Hamilton  ^at  this  cliff 
could  be  the  acropolis  of  Celaenae  which  Alexander 
considered  to  be  impregnable  (Arrian,  Anab,  i.  29 ; 
Curt  iii.  1 ),  and  came  to  terms  with  the  inhabitants. 
He  supposes  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  farther 
to  the  NE.,  a  lofty  hill  about  a  ndle  from  the  ravine 
of  the  Marsyas  (voL  ii.  p.  366). 

Herodotus  speaks  of  Celaenae  in  describing  the 
march  of  Xerxes  to  Sardis  (b.c.  481).  He  says 
(vii.  26)  that  the  sources  of  the  Maeander  are  here, 
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in  the  U 


and  tbiHof 

it  H  numd  CiUrriiuta,  uvl,  rinni;  in  lb*  Axon  nf 
CvLuiuf,  Bowi  inio  Iha  Maouider.  Xenoptaon,  in 
ascrilniig  tlte  mvrb  df  CjtOM  (Aitab.  i.  3.  |  7).  hjb 
that  Cjnis  hia  ■  pdua  at  CtlttTmn,  ud  >  lirj[f 
park,  full  o(  wild  aiiinuili ;  the  Macander  Bowed 
thrtngb  tha  park,  and  alu  lliniuf;h  Ibr  cit)',  JU 
taant  baug  in  tbc  palan.  Then  was  alau  a  palaa 
of  [he  I'enivi  kin);  at  CrlunH,  a  ■Iroig  place,  at 


injaa,  uj 


:n=poli.; 


the  Manjaa  aLu  Huwa  Umiu|(h  the  atj,  and  yiaa 
the  Maeuider,  The  noiinM  of  the  Hanjaa  wera  in 
a  caie.  and  tlie  width  of  the  rii«r  wai  S3  feet; 
wilhin  Celaenae  parbapa  be  mnna.  The  Catarrbac- 
tea  of  llervddtDi  ie  c^earlj  the  Manjaaof  Xenophon, 
and  the  atnam  wbicb  Hamilloi  dncribeg,  who  addi, 
"  it  appeared  aa  if  it  had  formarlj  linen  in  the  cmtre 
of  a  gnmt  cmm,  and  that  the  enrToandiDf;  rocki 
had  {alien  in  from  the  clISi  abore."  Tb*  deacrip- 
tJoiu  of  Herodotu  and  Xenopboo,  though  not  the 
lam,  an  pcrbaia  not  iDrooilateaL  The  town,  pa- 
lacce,  acropolia,  and  parka  a£  Celaenae  mnat  hare 
occupied  a  large  anrface.  In  Livj'a  dcacription 
(luiiii.  13).  tfae  Hueandrr  niea  in  the  aCTDpolia  of 
CeUenae,  and  nuu  throogh  the  middle  nt  the  atj; 
and  the  Uaiajaa,  which  riiira  not  br  fnni  the  soarctt 
ot  tha  Uaeandar,  juni  the  Uaeander.  When  Uie 
people  of  Celaenae  were  removed  to  Ihe  tiei^^hboanng 
aile  of  Alauncia  Cibotus,  \hej  prob^lj  look  the  ma. 
teriala  of  the  old  town  with  them.  Strabo^s  di^scrip- 
tion  of  the  pcwiion  of  Apuneia  i>  not  fne  from 
difficukj.  Leake  thinkatbat  it  dearl j  appeara  fmm 
Stiabo  that  both  the  rivm  (Manjai  and  Uaeander) 
lan  thnwgb  Celaenae,  and  that  tbej  united  in  the 
■Qburb,  which  alWwardi  became  the  new  cit;  Af*- 
tnoa.  It  i>  certain  that  Celaenae  wu  near  Apameia. 
the  lite  of  which  ii  well  fixed,    [Apaheia,  No.  S.] 

It  waa  an  unluckj  gucoa  of  Strabo  (p.  ST9),  and 
a  bad  piece  of  etJmolnKJi  ^  'uggest  that  Crlaenae 
might  take  ita  name  from  the  dark  colour  <f  the 
rvcke,  in  consequence  of  their  being  burnt.  But 
HamiiUxi  obaerved  that  all  the  rocki  are,  "  withoat 
exception,  of  a  grejiih  while  or  cream-ctjoured  lime- 
Btcate."  The  rock  which  orerbangi  the  eourcca  of 
the  Manjaa  cootaina  manj  nnmnialitea,  and  broken 
fiagmenta  of  other  bivahe  ahelli.  [G,  L.] 

CELAENUS  TUMULUS  (KrAouJi  A^i),  ■ 
nuKlolain  in  Oalalia,  moDticoed  bj  Ptolemy  (t.  ♦), 
■outh  .f  Pesiinoe.  pnbabl;.  [G.  L.] 

CE'LEAE,     [Phuub.] 

CELKIA  or  CALEIA  (KeAiia),  an  impcrtant 
dt^ui  the  souIh-<utem  comer  of  Noricum  (Ftol.ii. 
it.  S  3;  Plin.  iii.  27).  In  aome  in«riplioQa  it  ia 
callod  a  Itomao  colonj  bf  the  nnine  cf  Caleia  Claudia 
(Orelli, /fucripl.  n.5Dl).  and  in  othera  a  mnni- 
cipiam  (Orelli,  I.C.  o.  3020).      During  the  middle 


'n  of  a  SlaToi 


:t  called  Zeliia  (I 
ban  the  name  of  Cillf.  and  ia  rich  in  andent 
arcbitfctuial  nmaina.  (Comp.  Itin.Aoton.  p.  ISE>; 
Itin.  Hieroa.  p.S60;  Kachmi,  Noriam,  lol.  i.  p. 
161.)  [L.  S] 

CELFVNDERIS  (KAevIfpfi:  EA.  KttjyS,. 
plTOi:  CMmdrdi),  a  town  of  Pampbjrii.,  bn  tha 
coaat.  The  traditiaa  waa  that  it  waa  a  Phoenidin 
■ettlemant,  which  v»  alterwarda  oonped  by  the 
Eamiana.  (Uda,  L  13.)  There  waa  a  temple  of 
JuiM  near  tlie  town,  and  a  riTcr  Is.  wbkb  Bowed  hj 
tham  to  the  anu  (ScTmnna,  quoted  bj  Uerodian.) 
It  i>  deacribed  b;  Taiitue  (.Jim.  ii.  80)  ai  a  ntj 
■inoj;  idaoa,  on  a  high  rock 


the  aea.     ^ao  attempted  to  take  it. 

a  fort  (Strab.  p.  670);  and  Artandoms,  with  a.a^ 

geopnpbEra,  cooaidnred  this  |Jar«.  and  oat  C^i- 

CMtmlrdi  has"aMinB  butTerjamal!  pnrt.trc 
whaiee  the  conriajx  from  Con3tantino}Je  lo  Cvpn.j 
embark."  (Bcaulbn,  Saramamii,  p.  309.)  '  Tu< 
Turka  call  it  (Tabur.  Kane  of  ttie  ranaiu  of  Ci- 
lendena  appear  lo  be  older  than  the  earlj  period  U 
Ibe  Roman  empin.  The  town  "  gaTa  nam  lo  i 
region  called  Celeoleritii  (Plin.  •.  97),  anl  <.-a-^ 
thooe  silrer  letradiacbioa,  which  enj^J  aome  of  ux 
rarlieat  and  finnt  apccimena  of  the  nonuamaue  art" 
(Leake,  .Ind  J/tw>r.  &c  p-llG.)  Tbtn  an  •!» 
(dns  ef  tlie  Sjrian  kinga,  and  of  the  tata  Bmu 
empercra,  with  the  efagraph  KaAvS^frair.  [G.  Lj 


CELENNA,  a  to 

bj  Virgil  (Aen.  lii.  739)  who  appeaia  t«  plan  l1 
(in  ccaijonotion  with  Knfra*  and  Batulnm)  a  u' 
bordera  of  the  Campaoian  |JaiiL.     SerriiB  (aJim-.r 

unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CKLETRUH  (Kaatend),  a  town  of  Onstu.  i^ 
Maccdcnia,  aitual^  on  a  peninaala  which  ia  nr- 
rwinded  b)'  the  waten  of  a  lake,  and  haa  onlca 
ringle  entrance  over  a  narrow  isthmna  vhich  cso- 
necta  it  with  tha  continent.  In  the  fir*t  Mac*. 
dooian  (ampaign  of  the  Itacnana.  in  n.  c.  300.  Iha 
coneol  SulpiciiLS,  after  having  inveeted  thia  pUcf, 
which  aubinittad  to  him,  rrtoraed  lo  Dsuntia.  and 
from  thence  rt^ned  ApoUoua,  the  place  fnxn 
which  he  had  departed  on  thii  axpeditioo.  (Lii. 
xxii.  40.)  The  pontion  ii  ao  remarkabli  that  iben 
La  [u  difficulty  in  idnlifjing  it  with  the  pvidcm  Iw- 
trw  of  Katlorid.  Tha  lake,  which  ban  the  lan* 
name,  ia  about  aix  mitea  long  and  four  bnvd.  The 
peninsula  i>  nearlj  fimr  mlla  in  drcomferacc,  and 
the  outer  point  ia  not  far  from  the  ceutrv  of  the 
Lake.  The  pnaent  fortification  of  Ktxttorii  ooaqda 
onlj  of  a  wall    acroaa   the   W.  citremi^   of  the 

tine  empire,  and  has  a  wet  ditch,  making  the  pnio- 
aula  an  ialaud.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  slania  a 
K|nan  lower,  through  which  ia  Iha  col;  mtrann  to 
the  town.  Tha  niina  of  a  parallel  wall  bnked 
with  roimd  towen,  which  in  Bnantine  timea  cnased 
the  peninenla  fivm  abore  to  shore,  excluding  all  the 
E.  part  of  it,  alill  divide  the  Torkiah  and  Gnek 
qoarten  of  the  tows.  In  a.  o.  1084  Alexia  I.  uxk 
Castoria  (Karropla),  which  waa  defended  bj  tbi 
brave  and  fiuthfulBtrenning.  (Annadana.  jlluiai, 
vi.  p.  IflS;  Le  Bean,  Bai  Empin,  vc4.  it.  p.  lU.) 
The  accurate  descriptioa  of  Caetnia,  ai  Cnknrl 
Leake  (vol.  i.  p.3J9)  remarka,  b;  Anna  CiDuMia 
(L  c.)  abowe  that  do  gnat  change  baa  occurred  snoa 
that  time.     Forbiger  (voL  lii.  p.  1060)  stippoaai  that 

name  from  Diocletian  [Dioci.KnAi(opOLiB]  aftir- 
warda  stood  upon  the  site  of  Celetmin,  hot  the 
poiiliona  given  bj  PnMopoa  (Aid.  ir.  3),  and  tlw 


s 


CELLAE. 

Itineraries,  to  Diocletianopolis  are  at  Tarianco  with 
thia  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  Geletmm  has 
been  identified  with  the  KcAcuyfdtov  of  Hierocles. 
(  Wesseling  aip,  he. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeotj  vol.iii. 
p.  330,  vol.  iy.  p.  121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELLAE  (K^AAi},  HierocL:  Ottrovo)^  a  town  of 
Macedonia  Consnlaris,  and  a  station  on  the  Via 
Egnatia  in  Eordaea,  between  Heradeia  and  Edessa 
(Pent.  Toft.),  at  a  distance  of  28  M.  P.  from  the 
latter  place,  according  to  the  Jenualem  Itineraiy 
and  that  of  Antoninns.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELNIUS  (KMwor),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  5),  between  the  Tnasia  aeetoaiy 
(Todauris  cCirxiHris)  and  the  Taezalom  Proroontoiy. 
The  former  of  these  is  next  in  order  sonihwards  to 
the  Varar  aestnaiy  (Murray  Firth),  the  latter  is 
to  the  north  of  the  Deva  (I>ee).  Hence  the  S^  is 
the  likeliest  eqniTalent  to  the  Celnius.       [B.  G.  L.] 

CELSA  (K4X(ra :  Celsensis :  Rn.  at  VelUla  near 
XeUd),  a  city  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  on  the  Iberos,  which  was  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  ruins  t£  which  still  remain.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  colony,  with  the  surname  Vietrix 
Julia,  and  it  belonged  to  the  oonventus  of  Caesar- 
augoiita.  Several  <?  its  coins  are  extant,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161 ;  Plin.  ill.  3.  s.  4  ;  Ptol.  il  6.  §  68  ;  Marca, 
Jfisp.  ii.  28  ;  Florez,  Esp,  S.  vol.  xxx.  p.  39,  Med. 
de  E»p.  voL  i.  p.  349,  voL  ii.  p.  638,  vol.  iii.  p.  45 ; 
Idionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  37,  SnppL  vol.  i.  p.  75 ;  Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  44,  foD.)  [P.  S.] 

CELTAE.     [Galua.] 

CELTIBE'RIA  (KcAri^p/a,  Polyb.,  Strab., 
Caes.,  Liv.  &c.:  Eth.  Celtiber,  pi.  Gelliberi,  KcA.- 
rl^jip^i),  was  the  name  of  a  large  inland  district  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  central  plateau  (media  inter 
duo  mariay  Liv.  xxviii.  1),  which  divides  the  basin 
of  the  Iberns  (Ebro)  fnm  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
W.,  and  correspondmg  to  the  SW.  half  of  Aragon, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Cvenoa  and  Soria,  and  a  great 
part  of  Burgoe.  These  were  about  the  limits  of 
Celtiberia  Proper;  but,  the  name  was  used  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  through  the  power  which  the 
Celtiberians  obtained  over  the  surrounding  tribes  ; 
80  that,  for  example,  Polybins  made  it  extend  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Anas  (Guadiand)  even  to  those 
of  the  Baetis  (Gwidalquimr :  Strab.  iii.  p.  148), 
and  he  mentions  the  mountain  range  which  reaches 
the  sea  above  Sagnntum,  as  the  boundaiy  of  Iberia 
and  Celtiberia.  (Polyb.  iii.  17.  §  2.)  So  we  find 
both  Hemeroscopium  on  the  Pr.  Dianium  (C.  S. 
Martin),  and  CAaruiX)  on  the  Baetis,  named  as  in 
Celtiberia.  (Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  §.  v.  'Hfupo- 
cKint€io¥ ;  Plut  Sertor.  3.)  In  £tict,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  Romans,  Celtiberia  was  often  used 
as  a  term  equivalent  to  Hispania  Citerior  (excepting, 
perhaps,  the  NE.  part,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebro),  and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  latter 
were  extended,  so  was  the  signification  of  the  former. 
(Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  36 ;  Solin.  23 ;  Salmas.  ad  Solin. 
p.  197  ;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1.  p.  305.) 

The  Celtiberians  were  believed  to  have  originated 
in  a  union  of  the  indigenous  Iberians  with  Celts 
frcHn  Gaul,  who  were  the  earliest  foreign  invaders  of 
the  peninsula,  and  whose  union  gave  rise  to  a  nation 
distinguished  by  the  best  qualities  of  both  peoples, 
and  which  speedily  became  great  and  powerful.  (Diod. 
y.  33 ;  Strab.  L  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  158, 162 ;  Appian.  Hitp. 
2  ;  Lncan.  iv.  9 :  — 

**  Profiigique  a  gente  vetusta 
Gallonim  Cdtae  miscentes  nomen  Hiberis : " 
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comp.  Celtici  ;  and,  on  the  whole  subject,  see 
Hispania.) 

Strabo  (iii.  p.  162)  describes  their  oountiy  ta 
commencing  on  the  SW.  side  of  M.  Idubbda,  which 
divided  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  It  was  large 
and  irregular,  the  greater  part  of  it  bdng  rugged 
and  intersected  with  rivers;  for  it  contained  the 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  W.  across 
the  peninsula,  the  Anas,  Taous,  and  Dukius,  ex- 
cept the  Babtis,  and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
assigned  by  Polybins  to  Celtiberia.  The  Celtiberi 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bebokes  and  the 
Bardyitae  or  Vabduli  ;  on  the  W.  by  some  of  the 
AsTUBBS,  Callai'd  [Gallaeci],  Vaccabi,  Vet- 
TONBS,  and  Carpetani;  on  the  S.  by  the  Oretani 
and  by  those  of  the  Bastetani  and  Edetaki  who 
mhabit  M.  Obospbda  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  M.  Idu- 
BBDA.  This  description  applies  to  the  Celtiberi  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  name.  They  were  divided, 
he  adds,  into  four  tribes,  of  whom  he  only  mentions 
two,  the  Arbvacab,  who  were  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  Lusombs.  Pliny  (ill  3.  s.  4)  mentions,  as 
Celtiberians,  first  the  Arevacae  (  Celtiberi  Arevacae), 
and  afterwards  the  Pblendokes  (Pelendonet  CeU 
tiberorvm^  quatuor  populia,  quorum  Numantini 
dart:  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  IV. popuUs 
refers  to  Pelendones  or  Cehiberorum :  if  to  the 
former,  he  disagrees  with  Strabo  and  others,  who 
assign  Numantia  to  the  Arevacae).  The  Belli 
and  the  Trm  (or  Dittani)  are  also  mentioned  as 
Celtiberian  peoples  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2 ;  Appian.  Hisp. 
44).  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  in  a  narrower  sense : 
his  Celtiberi  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arevacae 
(whom  he  places  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Berones), 
on  the  W.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Oretani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lobetani  and  Ede- 
tani. 

The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  combined  to  prevent  their  having  many  con- 
siderable cities ;  and  on  this  ground  Strabo  charges 
Polybins  with  gross  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  destroyed  300  cities  of  the  Celti- 
berians (xxvi.  4),  a  number  which  could  only  be  made 
up  by  counting  every  petty  fort  taken  in  the  war 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  163).  The  chief  dties,  be&ides  Nu- 
MAKTiA,  Sboeda,  and  Pallantia,  and  others  which 
belonged  to  the  Arbvacab,  Bbrones,  and  Pelen- 
dones, were  the  folk)wing: — The  capital  was  Seoo- 
BBiOA,  which  some  identify  with  the  Segedaj  ost  named, 
and  with  the  Segeetica  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  17).  On  the 
great  road  which  ran  W.  firem  Caesaraugusta  (Zara- 
ffoxa)  to  Asturica  (/tin.  Ant  pp.  442,  443),  were: 
37  M.  P.,  Caravis;  18  M.  p.  Turiaso  (Touptaa6, 
Ptol.  I.  c,  Tarazona) ;  and,  on  a  branch  road  from 
Turiaso  to  Caesaraugusta  were :  20  M.  P.  from  the 
former  Balbio  or  Belliso  (comp.  Itin.  p.  451  :  at 
or  near  Boria) ;  and,  20  M.  P.  from  Balsio,  and  16 
from  Caesaraugusta,  Allobon  or  Alavona  ('AAov- 
Mi^:  AlagoHy  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  67),  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Vascones.  On  the  road  leading  SW. 
from  Caesaraugusta  to  Tdetum  and  Emerita  were : 
16  M.  P.  from  Caesaraugusta,  Skgontia  (at  or 
near  Epila),  apparentiy  the  Segontia  which  belonged 
to  the  Arevacae^  and  to  be  d^tinguished  firom  the 
other  Segontia,  to  be  mentioned  direcUy  (Itin.  Ant 
pp.  437,  439)  :  14  M.  P.  further,  Nertobrioa 
(Itin.  U.  ce.  "HtpriSpeya,  Ptol.  I.  &:  Almuma)',  then 
21  M.  P.,  BiLBiLis,  and,  24  M.  P.,  Aquab  Bil- 
bitanoruh;  then,  16  M.  P.,  Arcobrioa;  then, 
23  M.  P.,  Segontia  (Siguenea),  apparently  the 
Seguntia  CeUiberum  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  19) ;  then  23 
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H.  P.  Camaoa  (K^aSa  ^  KaUraSa,  PtoL  Lc.\  «t 
or  naar  Brikuega  on  the  Tajima,  24  K.  P.  fimn 
Arbiaga  of  the  Gabpbtahi.  Another  xmd  nn 
south  throogh  11  Idobed*  from  Caenmngiistft  to 
Lamihidx  near  the  soozoe  of  the  Anea  (/Im. 
AiU.  p.  447),  on  which  were :  28  H  P.,  Ssbmo 
(Muelf);  Garab  (CoriiieiM) ;  10  M.P^  AoiUA 
iDarooa);  6  M.  P.  Alboivica  (probably  Piterta 
de  Daroed) ;  25  M.  P.  Ubbiaca,  seenungljr  the 
Urbicoa  of  Liry  (zL  16 ;  hut  the  reafding  ie  un~ 
certain,  see  Drakenborch,  ad  loe, :  now  Molma, 
Lapie;  others  identify  it  with  ^^oorocAes  or  Cheoay, 
20  M.  P.  Valebokoa  or  Valeponga  (^VaUolebre, 
Upie;  Vol  de  Meca,  Cortes);  40  M.  P.  Ad 
PuTBA  (Ctienoa,  Lapie);  32  M.P.,  Saltigi  (& 
Maria  del  Campo,  Lapw;  Jorquera^  Cortes);  16 
M.  P.,  Paribtiicis  {S,  ClemenU,  Lapie ;  CkmchUla, 
Cortes) ;  22  M.  P.  LiBiaoaiA  {Leaaa),  14  M.  P. 
from  the  source  of  the  Anas:  but  the  halt  place  very 
likely  belonged  to  tha  OretanL  Among  the  cities 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itinenuy  were  :  Eboayioa 
(Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  4  :  *Epyaovuca,  PtoL  L  c)  or  Er- 
garia  (Liy.  zL  50),  a  mnnicipinm  belonging  to  the 
conventos  of  Caesarangusta  (coins  «9».  Florez,  Med, 
de  Eep.  toL  iL  p.  426 ;  Mionnet,  toI.  L  p.  43,  SuppL 
yoL  1.  p.  86 ;  Sestini,  p.  145 ;  Eckhel,  yoL  i.  pu  50; 
Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  382,  No.  9),  the  conaiderable 
ruins  of  which,  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Ouadiela 
and  the  Tagus,  are  called  SatUaoer  (MonUea,  Ant^, 
p.  102 ;  Florea,  Hep.  S.  yoL  yiL  p  61) ;  Bubsada, 
{BoufHraiOf  Ptol.  L  c),  near  the  last  phuse  (ocuns 
ap.  Sestini,  Med,  lep.  pu  1 13) ;  Cbrtobbioa,  oear 
NertobrigR,  if  not  the  same  place  [Nbrtobriga]  ; 
AiTACUX:  Cohtbbbia:  Coxplboa:  Vausbia 
(pi/aXeplOf  PtoL  Valera  la  Vieja^  m  a  yery  strong 
position  near  the  Sucro,  Juoar^  S.  of  Ctfenca,  Ru.)^ 
a  Boman  colony,  belonging  to  the  conyentns  of  New 
Carthage  (Plin.  iii  3.  a.  4 :  Fkrez,  Eep.  S.  yiii. 
p.  198,  comp.  y.  p.  19,  yii.  p.  59);  EIgblabta 
(A^To,  Ptol.) ;  Ocxua  COwiAir),  the  Boman  head- 
qnarters  in  the  Celtiberian  war,  probably  in  the  SE. 
oif  the  country  (Appian.  Hi^.  47,  foil.);  Bbl- 
aiJcuM :  lilBDioLUic  (McdioAoi')  in  the  N.,  and 
Comdaboba  (KoySittfo^),  Istohium  (^lrr6vwif\ 
Alaba  ("AAafa),  LiBAHA  (Aifioi^a),  and  Uroesa 
(pfipKwa\  in  the  S.  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
{I  c);  MuMDA  and  Cebtima,  on  the  borders  of 
Carpetania,  near  Aloes,  only  by  Liyy  (zL  46),  and 
BsiiOBDA  (BcAt^Sii)  or  Belgida,  only  by  Appian 
(//urp.  44)  and  Orosins  (y.  23).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis, 
only  named  by  Martial;  such  as  the  mountains 
Calyus  and  Badayero,  and  the  towns  or  villages  of 
Boterdum,  Platea  on  the  Salo,  Tutela,  ^'choroe  Kiz- 
amaram,"  Cardua,  Peteron,  Bigae,  Petusiae,  and 
othen,  for  the  baiharoua  sound  of  which  to  Boman 
ears  he  feels  it  necessaiy  to  apologize  "  Celtiberis 
faaec  sunt  noroina  craasiora  terns."  (Martial.  L  49, 
iy.  55,  zii.  18,  &c.)  For  the  Ibt  of  cities  compare 
Ukert,  vol  L  pt  L  pp.458— 464.) 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  oi  the  Celtiberians, 
besides  the  notices  in  Strabo  and  other  writers,  we 
have  an  elaborate  account  by  Diodorus  (y.  33,  34). 
As  warriors  they  attained  the  highest  renown  by 
their  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Bomans. 
They  were  equally  distinguished  as  ezcellent  cayalry, 
and  as  poweif  ul  and  steady  infantry,  so  that,  when 
their  cayaliy  had  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
dismounted  and  engaged  the  hostile  infantiy  (compi 
Polyb.  Fr.  HitL  13).  Their  fayourite  order  of  battle 
was  the  wedg»-Bhaped  column,  in  which  they  were 
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(Liy.  zL  40>  They  MBg  tt 
tbqr  joined  battle  (Lir.  zziiL  16>  Their  wwpons 
were  a  two-edged  awwi  of  the  finert  temper  [Bxl- 
Biua],  and  the  atiU  natioBal  dagger  (oomp.  Polyb. 
Fr.  BieL  14;  Stnb.  iii  p.  154);  their  deteaive 
i  armour  consisted  of  a  kaue  helmet,  with  a  purple 
ciest,  of  greayea  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  a  round 
wicker  buckler  (ic«fr(«X  v  ^  li^^  ^^0%  large 
Gallic  targe.  A  rough  bhwk  Uanket,  of  wool  not 
unlike  goats'  hair,  formed  their  sole  dress  by  day, 
and  at  night  they  slept,  wrapped  up  in  it,  upon  the 
bare  ground.  They  were  particubrly  attentire  to 
cleanliness,  with  the  ezception  of  the  strange  onstooi, 
which  is  ascribed  also  to  the  Cantabri,  of  wasluQg 
with  urine  instead  of  water.  Though  cruel  to  cii- 
minala  and  enemiea  (oonp.  Strsh.  iiL  p.  155),  they 
are  gentle  and  humane  to  straiig^ia;  and  those  of 
them  wboee  inyitatioDs  are  accepted  are  deemed 
fayoorites  of  the  gods.  Their  food  consista  in  a!ban- 
danoe  of  yaiions  meats;  and  they  drink  mnat  (ocro- 
tU\iTos  w^fMTi),  their  country  supplying  plen^ 
of  honey,  and  wine  being  imparted  by  mordants. 
Though  the  country  was  generally  mountainous  and 
sterile,  it  contained  some  fertile  yalleys,  and  tbe 
prosperity  of  some  few  of  the  cities  is  ezempUfied 
by  the  cases  of  Bilbiub,  and  especially  NuiCAir- 
TiA.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  respectJAg  the  ezcellenoe  of  their 
country,  and  the  huge  tribute  of  600  talents  which, 
according  to  Poeeidonina,  H.  Maroellua  ezacted  from 
the  country  (Stnb.  ilL  p.  162).  As  to  their  religion, 
Strabo  says  that  the  Celtiberians  and  some  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  N.  celebrated  a  fiostiyal  to  some 
namelees  deity  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  assem- 
bling together  in  their  families,  and  dancing  all 
night  long  (iii.  y.  164).  Seyeral  other  points  in 
Stoabo*s  description  of  the  manners  of  the  moon* 
taineers  of  the  N.  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to 
the  Celtiberiana  among  the  rest    [HisPAmA.} 

The  Celtiberians  are  renowned  m  history  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Bomans.  They 
had  been  subdued  by  Hannibal  with  great  difficulty. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War,  after  giying  important 
aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  induced  by  the 
generosity  of  Scipio  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Rome; 
but  yet  we  find  a  body  of  them  senring  the  Car- 
thaginians as  mercenaries  in  Africa.  (Liy.  zxy. 
33,  zxyi.  50 ;  Polyb.  ziy.  7,  8.)  But  the  cruelty 
and  ayarice  of  later  goyemors  drove  than,  in  b.  c. 
181,  into  a  reviAt,  which  waa  appeased  by  the  mili- 
tary prowess  and  the  generous  policy  of  the  elder 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  b.  o.  179.  The  resistance  of 
the  city  of  Sbobda  to  the  demanda  of  Borne  led  to 
a  fresh  war  (b.  o.  153),  which  was  conducted  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Bomans  with  varying  snocesa  by 
M.  Marcellus,  who  would  have  made  peace  with  the 
Celtiberians;  but  the  Senate  required  their  nnoon- 
ditional  surrender.  The  diversion  created  in  Luu- 
tania  by  Viriathus  caused  the  Celtiberian  war  to 
languish  till  b.  o.  143,  when  the  great  war  with 
Numantia  began,  and  was  not  concluded  till  B.C. 
133.  [NcJMAHTiA.]  In  spite  of  this  great  blow, 
the  Celtiberians  renewed  the  war  under  Sertorios; 
and  it  was  only  after  hia  fall  that  they  began  to 
adopt  tbe  Boman  language,  dress  and  marmers. 
(Polyb.  zzzT.  1,  et  seq. ;  Liv.  zzi. — ^zxviii.  passim ; 
Strab.  iiL  p.  151.)  [P.  S-] 

CEXTICA     [Galua.] 

CE'LTICA,  CE'LTICI  (^  KeATwrii,  ol  KcA- 
rucot),  in  Hispania.  The  repeated  occurrence  of 
these  names  in  the  geography  of  Spain  is  at  oooe 
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•coouated  for  bj  the  tnditioD  thai  the  popiihitun  of 
the   peuiMola   ooatained  a  large   Geltlo  element 

[CKL.TIBBBI;  HiBFAXIA]. 

1.  Celtieot  the  general  and  at  fint  vezy  vague 
name  fv  the  whole  NW.  of  Eorope,  ie  appUed  spe- 
cificallj  to  Spain,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
Iberia  was  sometimes  extended  to  Ganl.  Bat  the 
more  particular  reference  of  the  term  Celtica  in 
Spain  was  to  the  northern  and  central  pmtion  of  the 
peninsula.  (Aristot  de  Mwid,  L  p.  850,  dn  Val; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199,  Fr.  43,  Didot;  Scymn. 
Ch.  1 68, foil.;  Eratosthenes  ap. Strab.  u.  p.  107,  gives 
a  like  extent  to  the  TaXarmiJ) 

2.  Strabo  mentions  a  tribe  of  Celttd  in  the  S.  of 
Lneitania,  as  inhabiting  the  ooontry  between  the 
Tagns  and  the  Anas,  from  the  point  where  the  latter 
river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  S.,  that  is,  in  the 
&  of  AlenUefo,  (Bat  the  district  was  also  partly 
peopled  bj  Lositanians.)  Their  chief  dtj  was  Co- 
il isroRon:  another  was  Pax  Augusta.  On  the 
authoritj  of  Polybins,  he  onmects  these  Celtid 
with  the  TuBDUU,  in  kindred  as  well  as  proximity. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  139, 141, 151 ;  Pdyb.  xxziv.  9.  §  3.) 

3.  Pliny  extends  these  Celtid  into  Baetica.  The 
country  called  Baetvria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anas,  is  divided,  he  says,  into  two  parts  and  two 
nations,  the  Celtid,  who  border  on  Lusitania,  and 
belong  to  the  oonventus  of  Hispalis,  and  the  TuRr 
Duu,  whose  frontier  extends  along  Tarraconensis  as 
well  as  Ludtania,  and  whose  jndicjal  capital  is  Cor- 
daba.  He  considers  these  Celtid  to  have  migrated 
from  Lusitania,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  tiie 
original  seat  of  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the 
peninsula,  induding  the  Celtiberians,  oa  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  sacred  rites,  language,  and  names 
of  cities;  the  latter  in  Baetica,  bearing  epithets  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  in  Celtiberia  and  Lusi- 
timia.  (Plin.  iii.  L  s.  3:  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  supported  by  the  names  of  the 
cities  mentioned;  but  the  phrase  ^  Celticos  a  Celti- 
beria €X  LuiUania  advenisse  manifestum  est"  is 
difficult  to  LDterpret  precisely).  The  dties  referred 
to  are  Sbria  Fama  Julia,  Nbrtobriga  Concordia 
Julia,  Seoioa  Bestituta  Julia,  Ucut>TUNiACUM  or 
CuRioA,  Laookimuboib  Constantia  Julia,  Tereses 
Fortunales,  and  Callenses  Emanid:  the  last  two 
names  are  those  of  the  whdbitaniif  of  the  citie*,  the 
former  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  latter  is  called 
Calestuk.  The  other  dties  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  district,  were  Acinxfo,  Arunda,  Aruci, 
TuROBBiOA,  Lastigi,  Salpesa,  Sabfonk,  Sb- 
REPFO.  In  like  nuumer  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Cdtid  in  Baetica  (Bturueol  KfKrutot)  and  aadgns 
to  them  the  dties  of  Arud,  Arunda,  Cuigia,  Aci- 
nippo,  and  Vama  (O&i/m),  all  but  the  last  bdng 
included  in  Pliny's  lisL  (Ptd.  ii.  4.  §  15.)  Of  the 
above  names,  those  ending  in  briga  indicate  a  Celtic 
dialect;  and  the  remark  applies  to  many  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

4.  Celtid  are  again  found  in  the  extreme  NW.  of 
Spam,  in  Gallaecia,  about  the  promontory  of 
Mbriuk  (C.  /acMsfarre),  which  was  also  ^led 
Celticum,  in  the  very  same  district  as  the  Arta- 
BRi,  whom  Mda  expressly  calls  a  Celtic  peojde. 
(Stjrab.  ill  p.  153;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv. 
20,  22.  s.  34,  35.)  Strabo  regards  these  Celtid  as 
sprung  from  those  upon  the  Anas;  and  relates  how 
they  marched  northwards  with  the  Turduli,  but  quar- 
relled, and  separated  frmn  them  at  the  river  Limaea 
{Lima).  Mda  places  the  Celtid  along  the  whole  W. 
coast  up  to  this  Cdtlc  promontory.     Pliny  refers 
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these  Cdtid  to  the  conventus  of  Luctu  Angnsti 
(iii.  3.  s.  4.),  and  mentions  the  tribes,  Celtid  Neriae 
and  Celtid  Praesamard  (iv.  20.  s.  34).        [P.  S.] 

CELTICOFLATIA,  a  dty  of  the  Vettones  in 
Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Luntania,  at  Torrecilla  de 
aidea  Tefada,  near  Salamanea,  only  known  by  in- 
scriptions, but  deserving  of  mention  for  the  compo- 
ntion  of  its  name,  indicatmg  Cdtic  origin  and  Roman 
patronage.  [P.  S.] 

CELTICUM  PBOMONTOBIUM.     [Cbltici.] 

CELUBNUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Kotitia 
as  the  station  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Asti.  Ge- 
nerally identified  with  Wahoick  Ckutere  in  North- 
umberland per  Jmeam  vaUL  [&  Q.  L.l 

CELYDNU&     [EPBiRua] 

CEMA,  an  Alpine  mountain  which  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
names  as  the  source  of  the  Varus  ( For) ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  what  mountain  he  means.    [G.  L.1 

CEMENEXIUM  (Kc^cWAmv,  Ptol. :  £th.  Ge- 
mendensis,  Inscr. :  CuiMec),  a  town  of  Liguria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  was  oiSy  about 
two  miles  distant  from  Nicaea,  on  a  hill,  rinng 
above  the  tomnt  of  the  Paulo,  or  PagHome^  and  six 
miles  from  the  river  Varus,  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  Liguria.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  term 
it  the  chief  dty  of  the  Vediantii,  apparently  a 
Gaulish  tribe,  though  it  was  necessarily  induded  in 
Liguria  as  long  as  the  Varus  was  considered  the 
limit  between  Italy  and  GauL  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.7; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  43.)  At  a  Uter  period  this  Umit 
being  fixed  at  the  Tropaea  Augusti,  on  the  pass  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  Ceroenelium  and  Nicaea  were 
both  included  in  Gaul.  (Jim.  Ant  p.  296.)  It  was 
thenceforth  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
"  Praeses  Alpium  Maridmarum "  (NotiL  Dign.  ii. 
p.  72),  and  was  perhaps  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  as  well  as  other  andent 
rdics,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Boman  Empire:  and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  frequented  by  wealthy  Bomans,  as  Nice 
is  at  the  present  day,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  serenity  of  its  climate  in  winter.  The  hill  of 
Cimiat  is  now  oecupied  by  gardens  and  olive- grounds, 
but  still  retains  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  in 
tolerable  preservation,  but  of  small  size :  near  it  are 
some  other  Boman  ruins,  apparaitly  those  of  a 
temple  and  of  Thermae.  The  destruction  of  Ceme« 
ndiom  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  dtuated  on  the  high  road  from  Bome  to  Arelate 
and  Narbo,  which  paned  direct  from  the  Tropaea 
Augusti  (7Vir6i<i)  to  Cemendium,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Varus,  leaving  Nicaea  on  the  left. 
(Boubaudi,  Nice  et  wee  Emnrone^  pp.  54 — 67. 
Turin,  1843.)  [E.H.B.] 

CENABUM.     [Gestabum.] 

CENAEUM  (K^yoioi':  Lithddha\  a  promontoiy 
of  Eubciea,  forming  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  oppodte  the  Malio  gulf.  On  this 
promontory  was  a  temjde  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Cenaeus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  444, 446 ;  ThucilL 
93 ;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  23 ;  PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  20 ;  Hom.  Hymn,  m  ApoU.  219  ;  Soph. 
Track.  238,  753;  Ov.  Met  ix.  136.) 

CE'NCHB^AE  (Ktyxptai :  £tlk  Keyxpt^s). 
1.  A  citj  of  the  Troad,  **  in  which  Homer  lived  while 
be  was  inquiring  of  the  things  that  concerned  the 
Troes,"  as  Stepbanus  («. «.  Ktyxp^aC)  says.  Another 
tradition,  of  no  more  value,  makes  it  the  birthplace 
of  Homer.  (Suidas,  ».  v.  "Ofitipog.)  The  dte  of 
Cenchreao  is  supposed  to  be  a  phu:e  called  TeJUgri, 
where  there  are  remains,  near  th%  kit  bank  of  the 
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liendert  (the  Scsnumder),  loiwer  down  than  the 
sapposed  miiis  of  CebieDe  [Cebbxhia],  and  nov 
tfaoee  of  Neaodria.  [6.  L.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  Aigina,  aonth  of  Axgos,  and  on 
the  road  from  the  Utter  dtj  to  Tegea.  Pansanias 
aajt  that  it  was  to  the  rlg^t  dT  the  Trochns 
{rp^xoi)^  which  mnat  not  be  regarded  as  a  place, 
but  aa  the  nanie  of  the  caniage  road  leading  to 
Lerna.  Near  Cenchreae  Panaaniaa  saw  the  s^pol- 
chral  monoments  of  the  Argiyes,  who  eonqnered 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hjrsiae.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  place,  at  the  distance  of  abont  a  mile 
after  crosnng  the  Ensinns  {Kef^Mri)^  are  pro- 
bablj  those  tS.  Cenchreae;  and  the  pyramid  which 
lies  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  right  may  be  r^arded  as 
ooe  of  the  sepalchral  monuments  mentioned  by  Pan> 
sanias.  [For  description  of  this  pTramid,  see  pb 
202.]  It  is  sni^Msed  bj  some  writers  that  the  Hel- 
lenic rnins  further  on  in  the  mountains,  in  a  spot 
abounding  in  springs,  called  r&  Ncf»&  or  SbiqMdakij 
are  those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  proximitf  of  these 
ruins  to  those  of  Hjsiae  u  in  fiiyour  of  this  view; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  pjramid 
appear  to  fix  the  position  of  Cendireae  at  ike  spot 
abnaadj  mentioned  near  the  Ersnnns.  The  words 
of  Anchylus  (^Prom.  676)  —  tlhtarw  Ktpxi'fias 
[al.  Kryxpfias"]  pios  Aiptnif  fbtptp'  re  —  would 
seem  to  place  Cenchreae  near  Lerna,  and  the  stream 
of  which  he  speaks  is  periiaps  the  Erashius.  (Pans, 
ii.  24.  §  7 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  376 ;  Leake,  3/iorea,  toL  ii. 
p.  343 ;  Boblaje, Beehtrchsty  &c.  p^ 46;  Boss,  Beitm 
tm  PelopormeSj  p.  141,  seq.) 

3.  The  eastern  port  of  Corinth.    [Corikthub.] 
CENDEVIA.     [Bblus.] 
CENICENSES.     [Cakmicsnsbs.] 
CENIMAGNI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Caesar 

(B.  G.  T.  21)  as  having,  along  with  the  Segcntiaci, 
Ancalites,  Bibroci,  and  Casri,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Caesar,  requesting  protection  against  Cassivelaunus. 
Thej  have  somewhat  gratuitouslj  been  identified 
with  the  Iceni.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CE'NION  (KffWwv),  in  Britain,  mentioned  bj 
Ptolemj  (ii.  3.  §  4),  as  a  river  between  the 
Tamar  and  the  Lizard  Point.  This  maj  mean  either 
the  Grampound  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
head  of  Falmouth  Bay,  or  the  Fowey.       [R  G.  L.] 

CENNATI,  seems  to  he  the  name  of  a  people  in 
Cilicia  Trachea.     [Cilicia.] 

CENNI  (K^ivoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Aleroanni  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (Izzvii.  14),  with  whom 
the  Romans  carried  on  war  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla.  Reimams  believes  them  to  be  tiie  same  as 
the  Chatti,  while  others  are  inclined  to  identify 
thorn  with  the  Senones  (Soenni,  or  Sem^t)  men- 
tioned by  Florus  (iv.  12);  but  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CENOMANI,  a  Gallic  nation  of  Celtica  whom 
Caesar  (  vii.  75)  names  Aulerci  Cenomani  [Aulehci]  . 
The  position  of  the  several  peo][des  named  Aulerci 
was  west  of  the  Camutes,  and  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire.  The  Cenomani  occupied  part  of  the  old 
diocese  of  Mcuuf  and  the  town  of  Maiu  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Sarthe  is  on  the  site  of  the  pUoe 
called  Cenomani  in  the  Notitia,  from  the  name  of 
tiie  people.  As  usual  in  the  case  of  Gallic  chief 
dties,  the  name  of  the  people,  Cenomani,  prevailed 
in  the  later  empire  over  that  of  the  original  name  of 
the  town,  which  however  appears  in  the  Table  as 
Subdinnum.  The  Table  gives  two  roads  on  which 
this  name  occurs:  one  passes  from  Caesarodnnum 
{Toure)  through  Subdinnum  to  Alauna  {AUeavme 
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d  FotiyMs);  and  the  otiier  runs  from  SuUiaBiiK 
to  Ifitricum,  tiiat  is,  Antricom  (CftorCrei),  and  to 
Durocasaio  (DreiBB).  Ptolemy  (ii  8)  names  the  chief 
city  of  the  Ceaomani,  Vindinam,  which  Yalesios 
proposes  that  we  should  alter  to  Soindnnnn,  a  aaim 
which  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  Table. 

The  Ceoomani  joined  in  the  great  rising  against 
Caesar  in  b.  a  52,  under  Verdngetoriz.  The  oao- 
tingent  that  they  sent  to  the  siege  of  Alesia  was  fire 
thousand  men  (J3.  G.  viL  75).  This  was  one  of  the 
migratory  Gallic  tribes  which  at  an  eariy  periud 
craned  into  Italy;  and  if  the  tnulition  reoonkd  by 
Cato  (PUn.  iii.  19.  s.  23)  is  true,  that  thej  fonnid 
a  settlement  near  Massilia  (JforaetBs),  among  the 
Vdcae,  this  may  indicate  the  ronte  that  the  Coio- 
mani  took  to  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

CENOMANI  (K«yoM>«(,  Stxab.Ptol.:  TwfoiJafoi, 
Polyb.),  a  tribe  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  wiio  occupied 
the  tract  N.  of  the  Padus,  between  the  Insnbres  od 
the  W.  and  the  Veneti  on  the  £.  Their  tenitocy 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Addna  to 
the  Athesis.  Both  PoIyUus  and  Livy  ezpreaslj 
mention  them  among  the  tribes  of  Gauls  whidi  had 
crossed  the  Alps  within  historical  memoiy,  and  hsd 
expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  terrifany  in  which 
they  established  themselves  and  subsequently  con- 
tinued to  occupy.  (PoL  ii.  1 7 ;  Liv.  v.  35.)  It  is  pb- 
markable  that  they  appear  in  histoij  almost  unifbnnly 
as  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  refosing  to  take  port 
with  their  kindred  tribes  against  them.  Thus,  daring 
the  great  Gaulish  war  in  B.a  225,  when  the  Boii  and 
Insnbres  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  the  Cenomani, 
as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Veneti,  oonclnded  sb 
alliance  with  the  republic,  and  the  two  nations  to- 
gether furnished  a  force  of  20,000  men,  with  which 
they  threatened  the  frontier  of  the  Insnbres.  (PoL 
ii.  23, 24, 32;  Strab.  v.  p.  216.)  Even  when  Hsn- 
nibal  invaded  Cisalpine  Ganl  they  contuined  fiuthful 
to  the  Romans,  and  furnished  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
who  fought  with  them  at  the  baUle  of  the  Trehia. 
(Liv.  xxi.  55.)  After  the  dose  of  the  Second  Ponie 
War,  however,  they  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Gauls  under  Hamilcar  (b.  c.  200),  and  again  a  fern 
years  later  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the 
Insnbres :  but  even  then  the  defection  seems  to  have 
beeit  but  partial,  and  after  their  defeat  by  the  consul 
C.  Cornelius  (b.c.  197),  they  hastened  to  submit,  and 
thenceforth  continued  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans. 
(Liv.  xxxL  10,  xxxiL  30,  zxxix.  3.)  From  this 
time  they  disappear  from  history,  and  became  gra- 
dually merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  snlgeets, 
until  in  b.  o.  49  they  acquired,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Dion  Cass.  xlL  36.) 

The  limits  of  the  territory  occupied  by  them  ore 
not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  omits  dl  notice  of 
them  in  the  geographical  descriptibn  of  Gallia  Cisol- 
pina,  and  assigns  their  cities  to  the  Insubrss.  Livy 
speaks  of  Brixia  and  Venma  as  the  chief  cities  in 
their  territoiy.  Pfiny  assigns  to  them  Cremona 
and  Brixia:  while  Ptolemy  gives  them  a  much 
wider  extent,  comprising  not  only  Beigomum  and 
Mantua,  but  Tridentum  also,  which  was  certsinly 
a  Rhaetian  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  liv.  v.  35; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23 ;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  81.)  It  is  sin- 
guUr  that  Polybius,  in  one  passage  (iL  32),  appears 
to  describe  the  river  Clusius  (^C9Seae\  as  separadog 
them  from  the  Insnbres :  but  this  is  pn^Uy  a 
mistake.  The  limits  above  assigned  them,  nanMly» 
the  Addua  on  the  W.,  the  Athesis  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Padus  on  the  S.,  may  be  regarded  as  ap- 
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prooumatoly  comet  The  Alpine  tribes  of  tlie  Ca- 
mani  and  the  Triani|nliiu,  which  bordered  on  them 
on  tiie  N.,  are  expressly  described  bj  Plinj  as  of 
Enganean  race,  and  were  not  therefore  natioiiallj 
connected  with  the  Cenomani,  though  in  his  time  at 
least  united  with  them  for  administntiye  porposes. 

The  topographical  description  of  the  coontry  of 
the  Cenomani,  as  it  existed  nnder  the  Roman  Empire, 
is  more  conTenienUy  giyen  under  the  general  head  of 
GaUXA  dSALPIITA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTOBBrGA  (or  ^riea)j  a  dty  of  the  Celti- 
berians,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  si^e  of 
which,  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  gave  an  occasion  for 
a  striking  display  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Me- 
tellns  (Val.  Max.  y.  1.  §  5).  Floms  (ii.  17)  relates 
the  same  incident  as  occurring  at  Nbrtodrioa.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  cities  were  identical.    [P.  S.] 

CENTRITES  (Ktrrpinit:  Buhidn  Chdt),  a  rirer 
dividing  the  mountains  of  tlie  Carduchiuis  firom  the 
slopes  and  plains  of  Armenia,  crossed  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  tlieir  retreat  It  is  described  by  Xe- 
nophon  (Anab,  iv.  3.  §  1)  as  200  feet  in  breadth, 
above  their  breasts  in  depth,  and  extremely  rapid, 
with  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones.  The  Centrites 
has  been  identified  with  the  Btihtdn  ChdX^  an  E. 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  falls  into  that  river  at 
the  Armenian  village  of  TV/,  and  constitutes  at  the 
present  day  a  natural  barrier  between  Kurditit&n  and 
Armenia.  (Ainsworth,  TVov.  m  Me  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  pu  166;  Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tan- 
^sentif  pu  78;  Chesney,  Exped,  Eupkrat  vol.  i. 
pi  18.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CENTRO'NES  (K^rrp«*r«s,  Strab.  p.  204>  The 
Centrones  were  an  Alpine  people,  who  with  the 
Graiooeli  and  the  Catnriges  attempted  to  stop  Caesar 
on  his  passage  over  the  Alpes  Cottiae  in  b.  c.  58 
(B.  G.  L  10)  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  into  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges.  Caesar  gives  no  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Centrones.  Pliny  (iii.  20) 
|daoes  the  Centrones  next  to  the  Octodnrenses,  that 
is  the  people  of  Octodurus  or  Jfariigny,  The  Oc- 
todnrenses are  the  Voagri.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  assigns 
to  the  Centrones  two  towns.  Forum  Claudii  and 
Axima.  Axima  laAisme  in  the  Tarentaite  [Axima]  ; 
and  a  little  place  called  Ceniron  in  the  same  valley 
retains  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Centrones  oc- 
cupied the  Alpes  Graiae  (Ptol.  iii.  I)  which  Pliny 
(xi.  42)  calls  the  Alpes  Centronicae.  In  another 
passage  (xxxiv.  2)  he  speaks  of  copper  mines  "  in 
Centronum  Alpino  tractn." 

The  pass  through  the  Centrones  is  mentioned  by 
Sbabo  (p.  205).  Those  who  cross  the  Alps  into 
Gallia  from  the  country  of  the  Salassi,  pass  up  the 
great  valley  of  the  Sakssi,  the  valley  oiAotta,  which 
has  a  bifurcation:  one  road  pa  roes  over  the  Peimine 
Alps,  and  the  other,  which  is  mors  westerly,  through 
the  Centrane».  Both  roads  lead  to  Lugdnnura,  Ljfon 
(p.  208).  The  road  through  the  estrones  is  the 
pass  of  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  These  and  other 
Alpine  tribes  belong  neither  to  Gallia  nor  Italy. 
Strabo  gives  them  a  separate  description.  But  Pto- 
lemy includes  the  Centrones  with  other  Alpine 
peoples  in  Italy.  [G.  L.  J 

CENTUMCELLAE  (Ktin-ov/ur^AAoi,  Piocop.: 
Civita  Vecehia)f  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Etruria, 
between  Pyrgi  and  Graviscae,  and  distant  47  miles 
from  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  its  magnificent  port 
by  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  previous 
existence  of  a  town  upon  the  spot.  The  younger 
Pliny  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  construction  of 
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this  port :  and  at  a  later  period  Rntilius  gives  a 
poetical  but  accurate  description  of  it,  which  entirely 
coincides  with  its  present  appearance.  It  appean 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  of  artificial  construction, 
and  was  formed  by  a  breakwater  or  artificial  island, 
with  a  mole  running  out  towards  each  extremity  of 
this,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance  on  each 
side  of  it :  the  basin  within  being  of  nearly  drcukr 
form,  so  as  to  constitute  what  Rntilius  calls  a  marine 
amphitheatre.  At  each  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
a  tower,  serving  for  a  lighthouse  as  well  as  for 
defence.  (Plin.  Ep.  vl  31 ;  Rutil.  liin.  I  237^ 
248.)  It  appean  from  Pliny  that  Trajan  had  a 
villa  here,  the  existence  of  which  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  (Lamprid.  Commod.  1): 
and  by  degieoo  a  town  grew  up  around  the  port,  the 
importance  of  which  cootinually  increased,  as  that 
constructed  by  Trajan  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber 
became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 
In  the  time  of  Procopitts  Centnmcellae  was  a  largo 
and  populous  city,  and  a  place  of  strength  as  a 
fortress  (Proeop.  B.  0.  ii.  7) :  on  which  account 
its  possession  was  warmly  contested  betweoa  tiie 
Goths  and  Byzantine  generals :  it  was  captured  by 
Belisarius,  afterwards  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila, 
but  soon  after  recovered  by  Narses.  (Id.  lb.  iii.  36, 
37,  39,  iy.  34.)  It  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
year  812,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens :  the  remaining  inhabitants  withdrew  into 
the  interior  where  they  founded  a  new  settiement, 
and  the  ancient  city  obtained  on  this  occasion  the 
name  of  Cwita  Veechia,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  It  soon  became  again  inhabited,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Roman  States,  with 
a  population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  walls 
that  surround  the  port  are  based  throughout  on  those 
erected  by  Trajan :  there  exist,  besides,  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  and  numerous  fragments  of  other 
Roman  buildings.  (Dennis's  Etrvria,  vol.  iL  p.  1—4.) 

The  Itineraries  vary  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  Centnmcellae,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  stations :  the  true  distance  bv  the  line 
(^  the  Via  Anrelia  was  47  miles:  it  was  5  miles 
from  Castrum  Novum,  erroneously  marked  as  viii. 
in  the  IUil  Ant  (D'Anville,  AnaL  Giogr.  de  Tltalie, 
p.  123  ;  Dennis,  L  c.  p.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTUBIONES,  AD,  a  sUtion  m  Gallia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antcmine  Itin.  It  appears  to  be  the 
Ad  Centenarium  of  the  Table.  It  lies  on  a  road 
from  Narbo  (ATarftorMie),  through  Rosdno  (CVisfe/ 
or  Tour  de  RoutiUon)  and  Illib^  (J?/ne)  to  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus  {^BeUegarde).  Ad  Centuriones  is 
between  Illiberris  and  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  and  5  M.  P. 
from  Summus  Pyrenaeus.  Its  position,  therefore,  is 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Martin  bous  le  Bouhu,  according  to  Walckenaer, 
a  place  on  the  Illiberris  (TecA),  where  there  are  said 
to  be  remains ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  point,  where 
we  must  leaye  the  banks  of  this  river  to  ascend  the 
valley  which  leads  to  BeUegarde.  [G.  L.] 

CENTU'RIPA  or  CENTUTIIPI  (tA  Kcyr^ptra, 
Thuc,  Diod.,  Strab.,  &&;  Kcvro^ivai,  Ptol.:  Eih, 
Ktrropsiritfos^  Centmipintis :  CentorH)^  a  city  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  ntuated  on  a  lofty  hill,  to 
the  SW.  of  Mount  Aetna,  from  which  it  was  sepa* 
rated  by  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus  (Simeto)^ 
and  24  miles  NW.  of  Catana  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272: 
Ptol.  ui.  4. 1 13 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  93.)  It  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides.  from  whom  we  learn  that 
it  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appean  to  have  been 
fipom  a  very  early  period  one  of  tiie  most  important 
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cf  tLe  stronghold)  rf  that  p«p1s.  Htnce,  at  the 
liine  of  ths  Athenian  cipedtlion  (B.C.  414),  ita 
MinmaiiilerK  tbonght  it  worth  while  to  march  with 
Ihdr  wliola  fbr«  againat  Centunpa,  which  waa 
iciducdd  to  mtBT  into  a  treat;  of  alliance  with  them, 
and  anbttqaeullf  nudend   them  good   mrice  bj 


march  throogh  the  intarior  of  tb«  iilaod.     (Thuc 
Ti.  96,  Tii.  sa.)    Ws  art  told,  indsed,  that  Gelliaa 

bf  hia  coonliTnian,  tnat«d  tha  CaitoHpana  with 
contempt,  ai  ibe  paople  of  a  poor  uid  iDti|in'>^'>'>t 


dly:  bi 


only  with  refer- 


IB  gnat  Oreek  eoliniea,  not  ths  Stcnlian 
cities.  (Diod.  liiL  S3.)  »iori1;  after  va  f  ' 
Dionfnoa  tho  Elder^  in  v.  o.3ft6,  ooneloding 
aliiance  with  th»  roier  of  Centnrifa,  a  deepot  nan 
Damoii ;  bat  ha  dose  not  appear  to  have  erar 
duced  the  dly  under  hit  robjeetion.  (Id.  air.  7 
In  the  time  of  Timolem  it  waa  gorvmed  bf  anothsr 
deapot  named  Nicodemns,  who  waa  expelled  by  the 
CorinthiBn  pmera],  and  ths  dlj  reatond  to  liljertj, 
B.  c.  339  (Id.  xri.  8S) ;  bnl  it  anbaKjoently  fell 
into  Ih>  power  of  Agathoclta,  who  oecnpud  it  with 
a  l^iarriaon.  During  the  wan  oT  that  nionarch  with 
the  Gartiuginiana  howersr,  Centuripa,  after  aome 
ineSeetnal  attonpta  to  throw  off  hia  yoke,  mccetded 
in  reeomiog  iti  indcpeodenca,  which  it  was  thence- 
forth able  to  maintain.  (Id.  la.  103,  u.  EG.) 
Sborlly  before  the  Fint  Panio  War  we  find  the 
Centari[«iiia  in  allianoe  witli  Hieron  ol  Syractue, 
whom  they  aaaiated  agajnet  the  Uamertinea,  and 
from  whom  they  receiTCd  a  gnat  cf  pirt  of  the 
len-itary  of  AioeeeliLiti,  which  that  monanh  had 
deatmyed.  (Id  iiiL  13,  Eic  Hoeech.  p.  498; 
Pol.  i.  9.) 

Bnt  thii  alliance  had  the  eB*ect  of  drairing  npoa 
tbem  the  Roman  aime,  and  in  the  leoond  campaign 
of  the  war  Centoripa  waa  basiled  by  th«  conaala 
Otaciliiu  and  Vslering  Ueeaala.  It  waa  during  Hia 
lie/re  that  the  (nroya  of  nomeraai  Sicilian  citiee 
hastened  to  make  their  nibmiiaiaa  to  Rome,  and 
thougli  not  expnsely  mentiooed,  it  it  evident  that 
Cenluripa  itaelf  mnat  have  eariy  followed  the  ex- 
ample, aa  we  find  it  admitted  to  pscujiarly  filloDr- 
able  t«rinfl,  and  Cicero  speaka  of  it  aa  having  been 
the  fiiithfnl  ally  of  the  Bomani  thnughont  their 
aubeequent  wan  in  Sdly.  (Diod.  uiii.  £xc  H. 
p.  SOI ;  Cic  Vcrr.  t.  33.)  In  the  tizne  irf  the 
great  orator  it  wai  one  of  the  five  citiea  of  Sicily 
which  enjoyed  tbe  privilege  of  tivedom  and  immu- 
nity from  all  laiatioo :  and  as  mnch  had  it  proa- 
pensd  nnder  ti»M  adnntiftea,  that  it  waa  one  of 
the  largest  and  matt  wealthy  citiee  in  the  island. 
It)  dliiena  amonnted  to  not  leaa  than  10.000  in 
nnmbu,  and  were  prindpilly  oocupied  with  agri- 
onltura ;  besideB  the  territory  of  the  city  iteeif 
wbidi  wai  citendve,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
com-prododng  tract)  in  tha  whole  island,  they  oo- 
cujHcd  and  tilled  a  laige  part  of  the  ndgbboariug 
territwiee  of  Aetna  and  Lecalim,  ai  well  aa  other 
diatricta  in  toon  diitaat  qurlera  of  the  island,  ao 
that  the  "  araterea  Ceotnripini "  woe  ths  most 
nnmerriat  and  wealthy  body  al  tfadr  class  in  the 
whole  province.  (Cio.  Verr.  U.  67,  69,  iii.  6,  45, 
48,  iv.  S3.)  They  aDflered  severely  tinu  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres,  and  atiU  more  at  a  scffiiewhat  later 
period  from  those  of  Sex.  Pompdna  Their  eervicss 
against  the  Utter  wen  rewaided  by  Augostne,  who 
restored  thdr  dty,  and  it  waa  dontitles)  at  this 
period  that  they  (ditaiaed  th*  Latin  ftaoduse,  i^ 
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which  we  find  them  in  poMSSsion  in  llis  Ums  i£ 
Pliny.  (Stnb.TL  p.3T3i  Plin.iii.8.a.I4.)  Bnt 
it  seema  probable  that  the  pnaperi^  of  the  dEj 
decliosd  uidtt  the  smpire,  and  we  hear  little  man 
of  Ontnripa  from  this  time,  tboqgh  the  name  ia 
found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itinerariea,  and  it  suuniB 
Co  have  ccutiinied  to  occo[7  ths  ancient  nts  don 
to  the  13th  centniy,  whoi  it  waa  destroyed  by  the 
smpenB-  Fnderic  11.  The  modern  town  of  Caitcrbi 
haa,  howavo',  giowD  up  again  upon  the  andent  aite, 
and  still  preaeata  aame  nuna  of  the  Boman  atj, 
especialty  tbe  nmains  at  tha  walla  that  eniwiKd  the 
lofty  and  p^pitotu  hill,  aa  the  anmmit  of  which 
it  stood ;  as  well  as  the  niins  of  cisterns,  theimae, 
and  other  aodent  edificea.  (Ptol.  uL  4.  §  13;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  93,'  Tab.  Pent.;  Faiell.  Jt  Ret.  Sic.  x-f. 
439;  Biscari,  Viaggio pir  la  SicUia,  p.  53.)  Nn- 
merons  painted  vsses  of  pun  Gnek  style  have  bem 
disCDvsTsd  in  sejnlchres  in  the  immediatr  naigh- 
bonrhood.  (Biscaii,  I.  c.  p.  59;  .Jas-dl /ast.  1335, 
p.  37—17.) 

Pliny  spesk)  rt  the  temtcsy  of  Centnnpa  aa  pro- 
ducing excelloit  SB&m,  ss  well  as  salt,  which  last 
was  ramarkabU  for  its  purple  colour.  (PUn-xii.  S. 
s.l7,xixi.T.s.41i  Sohn.  9.  gS  13>  1^-)  >t  waa 
the  birth-plaoe  of  ths  phyaidan  Appnldus  Celsna.. 
(ScribDn.Lug.(faC(ny.Jfedie.clTI.)  [E  H.B.] 


CEOS  (Kfas;  Ion.  K^t;  Kfs,  PiaL  iu.  15. 
g  36:  nsoally  Cea  by  the  Latm  wiitera,  Plin.  ir. 
12.  s.SO:  Elk.«.tm;  Im.  Kitbt:  Zea),  an  island 
in  the  Aegacan  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cydades,  sitn^od 
sbont  13  English  milee  SE.  of  the  pnanoitoiy  of 
Snniam  m  Attica,  Tbe  island  is  14  Bnj^  milea 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  10  in  breadth 
Phny  (iv.  13.  S.20)  saya  tl 
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length,  bnt  that  four-fifths  of  it  > 
carried  away  by  the  sea.  Accordmg  to  the  legend, 
prcMTved  ij  Htraclidee  Pontjcos  {Pol  c  9\  Ctt» 
waa  originally  called  fiydroasa,  and  waa  inhabited 
by  nymphs,  who  afterwards  crcaeed  over  to  Caryvtua, 
having  been  frightened  away  from  the  island  by  a 
lion ;  whfmce  a  pfumontory  of  Ce«  was  called  Lecn. 
Ovid  apparently  alludes  to  this  legend  (JTer.  ii. 
231): 
"  Insula,  Csrthads  quondam  coleberrima  Hymphia, 

Cingitur  Aegneo,  nomine  Ce«,  miiL' 
Hemclides  Pont,  tnrther  statea  that  a  colony  waa 
aftsrwarda  phuited  in  the  island  by  Cent  from  Mau- 
factoa.  In  the  historical  Cimn  it  was  inhabited  by 
lonians  (HemL  viii.  4G ;  Schd.  ad  Diaiqt.  7%r. 
536);  and  the  inhabitaiita  fonght  on  the  aide  c£ 
the  (jreeka  at  the  battles  of  Artamisium  ai^  ^ 
lamis.    (Herod,  viii.  1,  46.) 

Ceas  ones  poaBeased  four  towns,  Inlia,  Carthas, 
Coresiia,  and  Poeeesen,  bnt  in  the  time  of  Sliabe 
the  two  latter  had  perished,  tbe  inhabitinta  of 
Coreeaia  having  been  transterred  to  Inlis  and  thoas 
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of  PoeBesn  to  Carthaaa.    (Strab.  viiL  p.  486 ;  oomp. 

Plin.  I  e.) 

luLis  (louAij:  Eth.  *lov\efynis,  'lowXit^s),  the 
most  important  town  in  Geofl,  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  great  Ijrio  poets  Simonides 
and  Baochylides,  of  the  sophist  Prodicns,  of  the 
physician  Erasistratns,  and  of  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher Ariston.  From  the  great  celebrity  of 
Simonides  he  was  frequently  called  emphatically  the 
Ceanf  ibd  Horace,  in  like  manner,  allndes  to  his 
poetiy  under  the  name  of  Ceae  Camenae  {Carm.  iv. 
9.  8),  and  Cea  Nenia  {Carm.  ii.  1.  38).  lulls 
was  situated  on  a  hill  about  25  stadia  from  the  sea, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  Zeo,  which  is  now  tJie  only  town 
in  the  island.  There  are  several  remains  of 
lulls;  the  most  important  is  a  colossal  lion,  about 
20  feet  in  length,  which  lies  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
east  of  the  town.  The  legend  already  quoted  from 
Heraclides  Pont  probably  has  a  reference  to  this 
lien ;  and  the  more  so  as  Uiere  is  a  fountain  of  water 
gushing  from  the  spot  where  tlie  lion  stands. 

The  biws  of  lulis  were  very  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity; and  hence  "  Cean  Laws"  were  used  pro- 
verbially to  indicate  any  excellent  institutions.  (Comp. 
Pkt.  Prot.  p.  341,  Leg.  I  p.  638 ;  Bockh,  ad  Min. 
pw  109.)  These  laws  related  to  the  monUs  of  the 
citizens  and  their  mode  of  life.  One  of  them  quoted 
by  Menander  was  particularly  celebrated: — 

6  ydi  HwdfAtyos  ^y  koX&s  ob  0  kok&s. 

It  was  said  that  eveiy  citizen  above  60  years  of  age 
was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  for 
which  we  find  two  reasons  assigned;  one  that  there 
might  be  a  sufficient  maintenance  left  for  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  that  they  might  not  suffer 
jVom  sickness  or  weakness  in  their  old  age.  (Strab. 
Ic;  Steph.  B.  s.».  'lowMs;  Aelian,  V.H,  iii.  37; 
Val.  Max,  ii.  6.  §  8 ;  Heracl.  Pont.  I  c.)  Other  Cean 
laws  are  mentioned  by  Heraclides -Pont,  (/.c)  and 
Athenaeus  (ziii.  p.  610;  comp.  Muller,  Aeginetica, 
p.  132). 

CoRESSiA  (Kofniffffla^  Strab.  L  c;  Coressus,  Plin. 
I  c),  was  the  harbour  of  lulls.  Near  it  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  and  the  small  stream 
Elixus  flowed  by  it  into  the  sea.  There  are  a  very 
few  remains  of  the  town  on  the  heights  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The  harbour  is  lai^e  and 
commodious. 

Cakthaea  (KdpScua:  Eth.  Kaf>Ba€^)j  was  si- 
tuated OD  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  There 
are  still  considerable  ruins  of  this  town,  called  V  reus 
n6AM,  (Pol.  xvi.  41 ;  Strab.  Plin.  IL  cc.;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Anton.  Lib.  1 ;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  368,  x.  109.) 
The  ancient  road  from  lulls  to  Ceos,  broad  and  level, 
and  supported  in  many  places  by  a  strong  wall,  may 
still  be  traced. 
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COIN   OF  OARTHAEA  IN   CEOS. 

PoEBEsaA  (Iloi^M-o-a)  was  situated  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  on  a  high  and  steep  pro- 
montory.   Its  ruins  are  inconsiderable  and  still  pre- 


serve their  ancient  name.  (Strab.  Plin.  IL  cc. ;  Steph. 
B.  s. «.) 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1837  did  not 
much  exceed  3,000  souls.  Its  principal  article  of 
conuneroe  is  the  Yalonia  acom  (the  aoom  of  the 
Quercus  A^ops),  which  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  tanners.  (Toumefort,  TraveU^ 
vol.  i.  p.  252,  transL;  Boss,  Jieue» auf  den  Grieek, 
Ifuebi,  vol.  L  p.  127;  and  especially  Bronsted,  Bei- 
ten  md  Uniemckungen  in  Griechenlandj  vol  i, 
who  has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  eveiy  thing 
relating  to  the  isUnd.) 

CE'PHALAE  (Kc^aXol  &KpoPi  Cefah  or  Mta- 
rtUa,  vulgo  Meeur€Ud)t  a  lofty  and  well-wooded 
promontory  of  the  Begio  Syrtica  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Afinca,  f<Hrming  the  western  headland,  as  Boreux 
Pb.  formed  the  eastern  cape  of  the  Greater  Syrtis. 
[Strtes.]  Strabo  makes  it  a  little  more  than 
5000  stadia  from  Carthage.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  835. 
836;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  13;  Blaqui^re,  Letters  from  tie 
Mediterranean,  voL  i.  p.  18;  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio, 
&c  p.  61 ;  Barth,  Wanderungerij  p.  322.)     [P.S.] 

CEPHALE.     [Attica,  p.  832,  b.] 

CEPHALLE'NIA  (Ke^oAAijWa,  Kc^aXf|y(a : 
Eth.  Ke^o^A^v,  pL  Kf^oAAfjycf,  Kc^oAX-^riof : 
Cephaloma)j  called  by  Homer  Sake  (Tdfoit  Od.  i 
246,  ix.  24)  or  Samob  (JZifios,  II  ii.  634,  Od.  iv. 
671),  the  largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Acwnania. 
Along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  coast  ni 
Cephallenia  lies  the  small  island  of  Ithaca,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  about  three 
miles  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Hom.  Od.  iv.  671.) 
Strabo  says  that  Cephallenia  was  distant  from  th« 
promontory  Leucata  in  the  island  oT  Loucas  about 
50  stadia  (others  said  40),  and  from  the  promon- 
tory Chelonatas,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  80  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  Pliny 
describes  it  as  25  (Roman)  miles  from  Zacynthus. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  8. 19.)  The  first  of  these  distances  is 
tolerably  correct;  but  the  other  two  are  erroneous. 
From  C.  ViscardOy  the  most  northerly  point  of  Ce- 
phallenia,  to  C.  Dukato  (the  ancioit  Leucata),  the 
distance  is  5  English  miles,  or  about  40  stadia;  but 
from  C.  Scakif  the  most  southerly  point  in  Cephal- 
lenia, to  C.  Tomeee,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Monea, 
the  dbtance  is  23  miles,  or  about  196  stadia;  while 
from  C.  Scala  to  the  northernmost  part  of  21acyn- 
thus  the  real  distance  is  only  8  miles. 

The  size  of  Cephallenia  is  variously  stated  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Strabo  (^.  c.)  makes  it  only  300 
stadia  in  cirouit^  Pliny  (I.  c,  according  to  Sillig's 
edition)  says  that  it  is  93  miles  in  circumference; 
and  Agathemerus  (i.  5)  that  it  is  400  stadia  in 
length,  both  of  which  measurements  aro  nearer  the 
truth,  though  that  of  Agathemerus  is  too  great. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  31  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal:  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  where  a  bay  extends  night  miles  into 
the  land,  the  breadth  is  about  8  miles,  but  in  the 
northern  part  it  is  nearly  double  that  distance.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  about  348  square  miles. 

Cephallenia  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a 
mountainous  country.  Homer  in  like  manner  gives 
to  it  the  epithet  of  iraxraAoctroi}  {Od.  iv.  671).  A 
ridge  of  cidcareous  mountains  runs  across  the  island 
from  K  W.  to  SE.,  the  lower  declivities  of  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  island.  The  highest  sununit  of 
this  range,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
feet,  was  called  Aenus  (Ali»of),  and  upon  it  was  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Aene&ius.    (Strab.  L  c)    From  this 
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mountain,  which  is  now  ooverod  with  a  forest  of  fir- 
trees,  whence  its  modem  name,  EUUOy  thwe  is  a 
splendid  view  over  Acamaniay  Aetolia,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  There  was  also  a  mountain 
called  Baba  (Ba(a)  according  to  Stephanus,  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  pilot  of  Ulysses.  The 
principal  plain  in  Cephallenia  is  that  of  Same,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  is  about  6  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  3  miles  in  width  at 
the  sea.  From  tlie  mountainous  character  of  the 
island,  it  could  never  have  been  very  productive. 
Hence  Livy  (zxzviii.  28)  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  a  poor  people.  We  read  on  one  occasion  of  good 
crops  of  com  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pale.  (Pol. 
V.  5.)  Leake  observes  that  *'  the  soil  is  rocky  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  stony  even  in  the  jdains; 
but  the  producticHos  are  generally  good  in  their  kind, 
particularly  the  wine.  Want  of  water  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  island.  There  is  not  a  single  con- 
stantly flowing  stream :  the  sources  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  plentiful,  and  many  of  them  £ul  entirely 
in  dry  summers,  creating  sometimes  a  great  distress." 

The  island,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  called 
Same  or  Samos  in  Homer.  Its  earliest  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Taphians,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
neighbouring  ialands.  (Strab.  z.  p.  461.)  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  £rom  Cephalus,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  with  the  help  of 
Amphitryon.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456 ;  Schol.  ad  Lycophr. 
930;  Pans.  i.  37.  §  6 ;  Heraclid.  Pont.  Fragm.  zvii. 
p.  213,  ed.  KoraL)  Even  in  Homer  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ishmd  are  caUed  Cephallenes,  and  are  described 
as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  (/^  ii.  631,  (>dL  zx.  210, 
zziv.  355);  but  Cephallenia,  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (iz.  28\  Scyhix 
(p.  13)  calls  it  Gephalenia  (Kc^oXijyta,  with  a 
single  A.),  and  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leucas  and  Alyzia. 

Cephallenia  was  a  tetrapolis,  containing  the  four 
states  of  Same,  Pale,  Cianii,  and  Proni.  This  di- 
vision of  the  island  appears  to  have  been  a  vary 
ancient  one,  since  a  legend  derived  the  names  of  the 
four  cities  firom  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ce- 
phalus. (Etym.  M.  «. «.  K*^aXhJivia ;  Steph.  B. 
a,  V.  Kpdytoi.')  Of  these  states  Same  was  probably 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  H(Hner  (OdL 
zz.  288).  The  names  of  all  the  four  cities  first 
occur  in  Thucydides.  (Thuc.  iL  30;  comp.  Strab. 
z.  p.  455 ;  Paus.  vi.  15.  §  7.)  An  account  of  these 
cities  is  given  separately;  but  as  none  of  them  be- 
came of  much  unportance,  the  history  of  the  island 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  In  the  Persian 
wars  the  Cejdiallaiians  tock  no  part,  with  the  ez- 
ception  of  the  inhabitaots  of  Pale,  two  hundred  of 
whose  citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
(Herod,  iz.  28.)  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnerian  war  a  large  Athenian  fleet  visited  the 
bland,  which  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  without 
ofiering  any  resistance.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  In  the 
Roman  wars  in  Greece  the  Ce^diallenians  were  op<^ 
posed  to  the  Bomans;  and  aooordingly,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Aetolians,  M.  Fulvius  was  sent 
against  the  island  with  a  sufficient  force,  B.  c.  189. 
The  other  cities  at  once  submitted,  with  the  ezcep- 
tion  of  Same,  which  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  four 
months.  (Pol.  iv.  6,  v.  3,  zzii.  13,  23;  Liv.  zzzvii. 
13,  zzzviii.  28,  29.)  Under  the  Bomans  Cephal- 
lenia was  a  "  libera  civitas."  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  island  was  given  by  Hadrian  to  the  Athenians 
(Dion  Cass.  liz.  16);  but  even  after  that  event  we 
find  Pale  called  in  an  inscription  4\€v$4pa  icol  aor6- 
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vofMS,  (BSckh,  Inter.  No.  340.)  In  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  12)  Cephallenia  was  included  in 
the  province  of  Epeirus.  After  the  diviuon  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  island  was  subject  to  the  By- 
zantine en)pire  till  the  12th  century,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  It  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Achaia  till  a.  d. 
1224,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Venetians,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  (with  the  ezoeption  of  a 
temporary  occupation  by  the  Turks)  till  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  in  1797.  It  is  now  one  of  the  sevpo 
Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1833  tJie  population  was  56,447. 

Of  the  four  cities  already  mentioned,  Same  and 
Proni  were  situated  on  the  east  coast,  Crash  on 
the  west  coast,  and  Pale  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  coast  Besides  these  four  ancient 
cities,  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  fifth  upon  C.  Scaloy 
the  SE.  point  of  the  idand.  These  ruins  are  of 
the  Roman  period,  and  probably  those  of  the  city, 
which  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his 
consulship)  commenced  building,  when  he  was  re- 
siding in  Cephallenia  after  his  bamalunent  from 
Italy.  (StnU).  z.  p.  455).  Ptolemy  (2.  c.)  men- 
tions a  town  Cephalenia  as  the  capital  of  tiie  island. 
This  may  have  been  either  the  town  commenoed  by 
Antooius,  or  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  modem 
castie  of  St  George  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of 
Lioadho  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  isbuad, 
where  ancient  remains  have  been  found.  Besides 
these  cities,  it  appears  from  several  Hellenic  names 
still  remaining,  that  there  were  other  smaller  towns 
or  fortresses  in  the  island.  On  a  peninsula  in  the 
n<Hrthera  part  of  the  island,  commanding  two  har- 
bours, is  a  fortress  called  Atao  ;  and  as  there  is  a 
piece  of  Hellenic  wall  in  the  modem  castie,  Leake 
conjectures  that  here  stood  an  ancient  fortress 
named  Assus.  Others  suppose  that  as  Livy 
(zzzviii.  18)  mentions  the  Nedotae,  along  with  the 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei,  there  was  an  ancient 
place  called  Nesus,  of  which  Atw  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption ;  but  we  think  it  more  probable  that  Ne- 
siotae  is  a  folse  reading  for  Pronesiotae,  the  ethnic 
form  of  Pronesus,  the  name  which  Strabo  gives  to 
Pnmi,  one  of  the  members  of  the  TetrapoUs.  [  Pboni.] 
Further  south  on  the  western  coast  is  7V^,  where 
many  ancient  sepulchres  are  found:  this  is  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Taphus  (TcC^f ),  a  CephaUenian 
town  mentioned  by  Stephanua.  RakU,  on  the 
south 'eastern  coast,  points  to  an  ancient  town  He- 
racleia;  and  the  port  of  VitMrdho  is  evidentiy  the 
ancient  Panormus  (nivop/uos),  opposite  Ithaca 
{Anthol  Gr.  voL  ii.  p.  99,  ed.  Jacobs>  (Krose, 
HeUaSj  vohii.  pt.  ii.  p.  431,  seq.;  Leake,  NortMem 
Greece^  vol.  iiL  p.  55,  seq.) 

CEPHALOE'DIUM  (Kc^MxXofSioi',  Diod.,  Strab., 
but  Kf^oAoiSh,  PtoL,  and  Pliny  also  has  Ceplia- 
loedis:  £th.  Cephaloeditanus :  Crfalk),  a  town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Himem  and  Alaesa. 
It  evidentiy  derived  its  name  from  its  sitnation  on 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  forming  a  bold  head- 
land (lieipoMi)  pn^ecting  into  Uie  sea.  But tiwogh 
its  name  proves  it  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  no 
mention  is  found  of  it  in  Thucydideff,  who  ezpressly 
says  that  Himera  was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  this 
coast  of  the  island  (vi.  62) ;  it  is  probable  that 
Ccphaloedium  was  at  this  time  merely  a  fortress 
{(ppo^pwv)  belonging  to  the  Himeraeans,  and  may 
very  likely  have  been  first  peopled  by  refngees  aftsr 
the  destruction  of  Himera.  Its  name  first  appean 
in  histoiy  at  tJie  time  of  the  Carthaginian  espediti<m 
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under  Hunilco,  B.  C  9)6,  wima  that  gown]  ooo- 
cludtd  ■  tna^  iritb  tht  Hinwntwit  ud  Um  in- 
babiUnti  of  C«pfa>l<wdiiuii.  (Diod.  lii.  S6.)  Bat 
■iter  tbo  ddcit  of  the  Cutbii£iniBQ  tmnunmr, 
DJQDJfiiiu  mido  hlmeelf  master  of  Gephaloedmni, 
which  wu  betnjed  into  hu  hudi.  (Id.  H.  78,} 
At  a  lua  pniod  we  find  it  tetia  inilependent,  but 
appuvnti;  on  biendlf  tonne  with  the  CarthBginiuis, 
on  which  occonnl  it  wu  attacked  and  l^en  bj 
AKalhocka,B.c.  307.  (Id.  ix.  58.)  In  the  Firat 
Funic  War  it  wae  ndnced  bj  th«  Boman  Beet  noder 
Atilios  Calstiiiiu  and  Scjpio  Narica,  B.  c.  3S4,  bnt 
bf  tn»cberj  and  not  bj  force  of  aims.  (Id.  ixiiL, 
Eic  HoKh.  f.  SOS.)  Cicen>  apeak*  of  it  ae  ■]>- 
panDtlj  ■  flooriihing  tomi,  enjpjing  foil  mnnicifal 
privil^iea;  it  waa,  in  lua  time,  one  of  the  '*  civitatea 
decamanae"  which  paid  th?  tithes  of  their  com  in 
kind  to  the  Komaa  ital*^  and  niflered  aeiereif  tr«n 
the  oppresnOD*  and  eiactioiii  at  Vema.  (Cic. 
Vtrr.  ii.  53,  iiL  *a.)  No  eobMqnent  mentiim  of 
it  i>  fwuid  ia  tuetoi?,  hat  it  ia  nolicad  bj  Stiabo, 
Plinf,  and  Ptolemy,  anxog  the  ttrwna  of  Sdlj,  and 
at  a  Later  period  its  name  ie  Mill  fniild  in  the  Ilina- 
iari«.  (Stnb.ri.  p.S66;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14;  PtoL 
ui.  4.  §  3  ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  9!  ;  Tab.  Peat)  It  ap- 
pear! to  hare  coatuinnl  to  exist  on  the  ancient  aile, 
till  tbe  ISlh  centnrj.  when  Roger  I.,  king  of  Sulj, 
transferred  it  fmm  its  alnuvt  inscneuble  pnition 
to  o«  at  the  foot  itf  the  rock,  where  there  wae  a 
enwU  hot  ncellent  harbour.  (Faiell.  <I>  JM.  Sic. 
ix.  3.)  Sane  nmains  of  tbo  artctent  citj  are  still 
TisiUe,  on  the  >Dmmil  of  the  rock;  bnt  the  natnn 
rf  the  dte  Frorea  that  it  coald  n«>«r  have  been 
more  than  a  email  town,  and  probably  owed  its  im- 
portanca  ool;  to  its  almoet  impngnable  pcaition. 
Fazello  apeaks  of  the  rranaina  d  the  walls  as  etiU 
eiisting  in  hie  time,  as  well  ai  those  a!  a  teaifie  of 
Doric  architecture,  cf  which  the  fenndationB  only  are 
DDw  rieibla.  Bat  the  moat  cnriom  monoment  still 
ronuning  of  the  ancient  citj  ia  an  edifice,  COD- 
■Hting  of  TariDDB  aisitmenta,  anj  baving  the  ap- 


constnictad  wholly  <£  lai^  iiregnlar  blocks  of  limo- 
atcoe,  in  the  etyle  coDuaaily  called  polygonal  or 
Cyclopean.  Bndo  mouldinga  approximating  lo  thoee 
of  the  Doric  order,  an  hewn  CO  the  face  of  thi 
maaeiTe  blocks.  This  building,  winch  is  almaal 
nniqne  of  its  kind,  is  the  nwn  remarkable,  from  iti 
being  the  only  euuple  of  thi>  gtylo  if  masonry,  si 
cocmiuo  in  Central  Italy,  which  occnia  in  the  iilaod 
of  Sicily.  It  is  tolly  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Nott  in  tlM  AmHali  dtU' Imlitilo  di  Corriipmdami 
Arduolegke,  for  the  year  1831  (vol.  iii.  p.  370— 
987).  [E.H.B.] 


CEPEALOHE-SUS    (K(fa\Jnfffs>>.    a    ami 
lilaDd  at  the  E.  aid  of  the  AoHiU.EOa  Dbokob, 

tlia  month  of  the  Carcinilca  ginui,  off  the  W.  aide  of 
the  isthmna  of  the  ChanoDetos  Tanrica  (Plio. ' 
18.  i.  27i  PtoL  iiL  S.  3  S).  Ammianua  Harcelli 
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ernneouBly  makes  it  an  inland  dty  on  (ho  Dorys- 

thono..  [_P.  S.] 

CEFHI'SSIA     [Amci,  p.3B6,h.] 
CEPHISSIS  LACUS,     [Bo«m*.  p.  *Il,b.] 
CKPHISSUS  (K*f«<ro-ot).     1.  A  river  of  Phocu 

and  Boeotia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Coisis.     [For 

detaile,  see  pp.  410 — 112.] 

S.  AriTerof AIttca,fiowiDg  tbnmghlhe Athoiiaa 

plain.     [Seep.  323, a.j 

3.  Alto  a  river  it  Attica,  flowing  through  the 
Elanainian  plain.     [See  p.  333,  a.] 

4.  A  river  of  ^T^lis,  and  a  tributary  <£  tba 
Inachus.     [See  p.  200,b.] 

5.  A  river  in  Salamia     [SiLAioa.] 

CEPl  HlLES10'RIIU(Kwai,  K$TrM,Strab.ii. 
p.  494;  Anon.  PttipL;  Pomp.  Hels.  i.  19.  §  15; 
Diod.  IX.  34 ;  Procop.  BtlL  Oath.  iv.  S ;  Cepi,  CopoB, 
PaiL  Tab. ;  Ccppoe,  Geog.  Aohil),  a  town  of  the 
Cimmerisn  BcEpoms  fuundal  by  the  Mileaiana 
(Soymn.;  PHn.  vi.  6).  and  aituated  to  N.  of  tlie 
Aaialifl  coaat.  Dr.  Clarke  (JVoo.  vol.  ii.  p.  77) 
identifies  Stoma  with  this  plsce,  and  the  lemarkabla 
Uitesian  tepaldim  fbmid  there  in  snch  abundance 
confirm  this  pcNtioo.  Near  to  tbie  e^wt  etood  a  m«n- 
ment  nieed  by  Cotntoarya,  a  Qoeen  of  the  B(«ponu, 
who  as  it  appear*  from  the  uucription  which  hsa 
been  presarred,  wss  wife  of  Parysadea,  aitd  dedicated 
it  to  the  SjrD-Ghaldaic  deities  Anergea  and  A'ltara. 
(Eoler,  il^m.  iw  It  Uommtnt  dt  la  Heme  Como- 
laryt.    St.  Petenbnrg,  ISOS.)  [E.B.J.] 

CERAMEICUS  (Kfpofuiicki  iciJAwoi),  a  bay  in 
Caria(Unwl.i.  174),  now  thegolf  of&>iiiA-oui,  so 
railed  from  a  town  Ceramns  (Ki,Mwti),  which  is  on 
the  gaK.  Strsbo  (p.  65G)  plans  Ceramns  and  Bar . 
gaaa  near  the  eea,  between  Cnidns  and  Halicimassiis, 
and  Cenunua  comea  next  after  Cnidns.  UAovilla 
identifies  Cernmne  with  a  place  nlled  Kframo,  but 
this  place  doea  not  appear  to  be  knowiL  (Lenke, 
Alia  Minor,  p.  229.)  Ptolemy  Menu  lo  place  Ce- 
ramns on  tbe  south  eide  of  the  bay.  Sonic  modem 
nupa  piece  it  on  the  north  aide;  but  this  cannot  he 
true,  particularly  if  Bargasa  is  lightly  determined. 
[Baboaba.]  There  an  medals  which  an  aeeigncd 
to  Ceramne  by  siane  numisBuitistB. 

Fliny  menttone  a  Doridis  Sinus.  Now,  aa  Doria 
is  the  country  occupied  by  the  Dorian  colunice,  this 
name  ia  more  appropriate  lo  the  Cenundcia,  on  the 
north  ude  of  whicb  ia  Halicamassua,  and  at  the 
mtrance  ta  the  island  of  Oca.  Pliny's  worda  an 
clear,  though  they  have  been  generally  misander- 
Btood;  fbr,  after  mentlnniDg  the  bay  of  Schdenns  and 
tbe  Bf^o  Bubassns  [Bubaui-b;  Cakia],  be  mcn- 
tiona  Cnldtls,  and  he  eaya  that  Doris  be^ns  at  Cni- 
doa.  Again,  he  saye  that  Hslicamaaaus  is  between 
the  Cerameicoi  and  the  laiins:  the  Cerameicus  of 
Pliny,  then,  ie  either  diflerent  from  the  Sinus  Do- 
lidit,  or  it  ta  one  of  the  bays  inclndol  in  the  Sinni 
Doridie,  and  so  called  from  the  town  of  Ceramug. 
Bnt  Phny  places  in  the  Doridis  Sinus,  Leucopolis, 
Bamaxitus.  Elaena,  and  Euthene;  and  Mela  (i.  IS) 


I  calbi  ii 


a  lay  b 


CniduB  and  the  Cerameicus  Snna  ;  Injin  w 
eleuly  appean  that  Euthane  is  in  the  Sinnn  Doridii  of 
Fliny,  and  that  Uela'e  CerarMicas  Is  a  imaller  bay  in 
the  Sinus  Doridia.  Hela'a  Uttna  Lenca  Is  between 
Halicamasans  and  Uyndus;  and  if  this  ia  Pliny's 
Leucopolis,  as  we  msy  aatume,  the  identity  of  tba 
Ceiameicas  and  the  Sums  Doridia  of  Pliny  is  clearly 
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pasitioD  of  this  place  is  doobtfol.    It  is  one  of  the 

S laces  which  Cjms  came  to  (Amtb.  i.  2.  §  10)  in 
is  march  from  Celamae  to  Iconium.  After  leaving 
Celaenae,  he  came  to  Peltae,  and  then  to  Ceramon 
Agora,  the  nearest  town  of  Phrygia  to  the  borders  of 
Mysia.  If  the  Plain  of  Cajster  can  bo  determined 
[Catstri  Campos],  the  position  of  Ceramon  Agora 
maj  be  approximated  to.  Hamilton  (^Asia  Minor^ 
fc^  ii.  204)  supposes  that  it  maj  be  K£.  of  Uehak^ 
"  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  and  traffic  in  the 
present  day :  many  of  the  high  roads  of  Asia  Minor 
pass  through  it"  He  also  says,  that  to  a  person 
going  to  Mysia  from  Apamea  (Celaenae),  **and 
supposing,  as  Strabo  says,  that  Mysia  extended  to 
OhieeUM  (Cadi),  Ushak  would  be  the  last  town 
through  which  he  would  pass  befors  entering  Mysia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountainous  and  un- 
inhabited district."  The  position  of  Ushak  seems  a 
very  probable  one. 

Pliny  mentions  Caranae  in  Phrygia  (v.  32),  which 
Cramer  conjectures  to  bo  the  Co'amon  Agon.  He 
mentions  it  between  Cotyaicm  and  Conium,  that  is, 
Iconium;  but  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this 
passage.  Nor  is  it  the  Caris  or  Carides  of  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  V.  Kapid)j  **  a  dty  of  Phrygia,"  as  it  has  been 
auppoeed;  for  that  name  corresponds  to  the  Carina 
of  Pliny  (t.  32),  or  Caria,  as  it  perhaps  should  be 
read.  [G.  L.] 

CEHAMUS.  [Cbrakkicus.] 
CE'RASAE  or  CERASSAE  (K#pa<nr<u),  inLydia, 
IS  m^itioned  by  Nonnns  (ziii.  468)  as  a  wine  country. 
Major  Keppel  obserred  remains  near  Siiyhiej  which 
is  opposite  to  Bagae.  [Baoak.]  There  were  bishops 
of  Cerasae  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  455); 
and  as  it  was  a  Lydian  biaho]Mic,  Sirghie  may,  as 
Cramer  conjectures,  be  Cenuae.  There  is  some 
resemblance  t>etween  the  names.  [0.  L.] 

CE'RASUS  (Kepoo-oSs  :  EUl  KMpaaovtnioi). 
The  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  retreat,  came  to  Trape- 
sus,  and  leaving  Trapezus,  "  they  arrive  on  the  third 
day  at  Cerasus,  an  Hellenic  city  on  the  sea,  a  colony 
of  the  Sinopeis,  in  Colchis."  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  2.) 
As  there  is  a  place  called  Keresoun  on  this  coast, 
west  of  TVefrisom?  (Trapezus),  we  should  be  inclined 
to  fix  Census  there.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
army  could  have  marched  through  a  mountainous 
unknown  country,  in  three  days,  a  direct  distance 
of  70  miles;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  three 
days  is  a  right  reading,  for  Dlodorus  (xiv.  30),  who 
copies  Xenophon  here,  also  states  the  distance  at 
three  days.  Hamilton  found  a  river  called  Keresown 
Dwre  Su^  which  he  takes  to  be  the  river  of  Cerasus, 
though  he  did  not  see  any  ruins  near  the  river.  The 
AnonymoQS  geographer  places  Cerasus  60  stadia  east 
of  Coralla,  and  90  west  of  Hieron  Oros  (  Fioros),  and 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

JSTeretofM  or  K9r€u%mt  represents  Phamacia,  a 
town  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Mitliridates 
the  Great.  Arrian*s  statement  that  Phamacia  was 
originally  called  Cerasus,  and  the  fact  of  the  modem 
name  of  Phamacia  resembling  Cerasus,  has  led  some 
modem  geographers  to  consider  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phcm  the  same  as  Phamacia.  Itseemsthat  theCerasns 
of  Xenophon  decayed  after  the  foundation  of  Phama- 
cia, and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cerasos  were  removed  to 
Phamacia,  the  new  town  may  have  had  both  names. 
Strabo  indeed  (p.  548)  mentions  Cotyora  as  a  town 
which  supplied  inhabitants  to  Phamacia,  but  his 
words  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  other 
towns  contributed.  He  speaks  of  Cerasus  as  a  dis- 
tbct  place,  a  small  town  in  the  same  gulf  as  Her- 
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moDaasa;  and  Hemianassa  is  near  Trapexos.  This  ii 
not  quite  consistent  with  Hamilton's  position  of  Ce- 
lasus,  which  is  in  a  bay  between  Coralla  and  Hiercm 
Oros.  Plinj  also  (vL  2)  distinguishes  Phamacia 
and  Cerasus;  and  he  places  Phamacia  100  Roman 
miles  from  Trapezus,  and  it  maj  be  as  much  by  the 
road.  Ptolemy  also  (v.  6)  has  both  Cerasus  and 
Phamada,  but  wrongly  placed  with  respect  to  one 
another,  for  his  text  makes  Phamada  east  of 
Cerasus.  Mela  (i.  19)  only  mentions  Census,  and 
he  styles  Cerasus  and  Tnpezos  *'maxime  illos- 
tres;"  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon, if  the  author's  statement  applies  to  his  ovn 
time.  The  confusion  between  Cerasus  and  Phar- 
nacia  is  made  more  singohu-  bj  the  fiict  of  the 
name  JTerefOttn  being  retained  at  Phamacia,  for 
which  then  is  no  explanation  except  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  town  was  also  called  Cerasus,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  town  which  some  Cerasnntii  occupied. 
Thus  Sesamus  was  the  name  of  a  part  of  Amastris. 
[Amastris.] 

There  is  a  story  that  L.  Lucullns  in  his  Mithri- 
datio  campaign  sent  the  cherry  to  Italy  from  Ce- 
rasus, and  that  the  fruit  was  so  called  from  the 
place.  (Amm.  Marc  xxiL  8;  Pliu.  xv.  25;  and 
Harduin's  note.)  This  was  in  b.  c.  74 ;  and  in  180 
yean,  says  Pliny,  it  was  carried  to  Britain,  or  in 

A.  D.  46.  [G.  L.] 
CERATA.     [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 
CERAUNIXIA  (KcpotiiriXfa),  a  town  of  2Sam- 

ninm  or  Apulia,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx.  26) 
as  taken  by  the  Ramans  in  the  Second  Samnite  Wsr, 

B.  o.  311.  The  name  is  otherwise  whdly  unknown, 
as  well  as  that  of  Cataracta  (Karapdbcra)  which 
accompanies  it;  Niebuhr  suggests  {Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  iii.  p.  245)  that  it  may  be  the  same  with  the 
Cesaunia  which  appears  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipio 
Barbatus;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Italian 
antiquaries  identify  it  with  the  modem  town  of 
Cerignola  in  Apulia.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iL  p. 
269.)  FE.  H.  B.l 

CERAUmi  MONTES  (t&  K^paSmia  ipn),  a 
range  of  mountains  belonging  to  the  system  ik  Can- 
casus,  at  its  £.  extremity;  but  its  precise  relation  to 
the  main  chain  is  variously  stated.  Stnbo  makes 
it  the  name  of  the  £.  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
overhangs  the  Caspian  and  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amazons  (xi. 
pp.  501,  504).  Mela  seems  to  applj  the  name  to 
the  whole  chain  which  other  writen  call  Caucasos, 
confining  the  latter  term  to  a  part  of  it.  His  Cennnii 
an  a  chain  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
till  they  meet  theRhipaean  mountains;  overhai^ng, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Euxine,  the  Maeotis,  and  tho 
Tanais,  and  on  the  other  the  Caspian;  and  omtaining 
the  sources  of  the  Rha  {Volga);  a  statement  which, 
however  interpreted,  involves  the  error  of  connecting 
the  Caucasus  and  Ural  chains.  (Mela,  i.  19.  §  13, 
iii.  5.  §  14.)  Pliny  gives  precisely  the  same  re- 
presentation, with  the  aidditiovial  error  of  making  the 
Ceraunii  (1.  e.  the  Caucasus  of  othera)  part  of  the 
great  Taurus  chain.  (Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  10.  s.  11.)  He 
seems  to  apply  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  spurs 
which  spread  out  both  to  the  NE.  and  SE.  from  the 
main  chain  near  its  £.  extremity,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  a  continuous  nnge,  bordering  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  (vi.  9.  s.  10).  Eustathins  also 
seems  to  regard  them  as  a  chain  running  northwards 
from  the  Caucasus.  (Comment  ad  IHon.  Perisg. 
389.)  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  for  the  E.  part  of  tho 
chain,  calling  the  W.  portion  Caueasii  M.|  and  the 
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part  iminediitelj  above  Iberia  Cancasiu  in  a  narrower 
eense.  (PtoL  v.  9.  §§  14, 15,  20,  22.)  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  Greek  name  Gerannios 
and  the  native  Gaucasos  (Kawhcui)  were  applied  at 
first  indifferently  to  the  highest  mountaine  in  the 
oeotre  of  the  Gancasian  isthmos,  and  afterwards 
extended,  in  a  somewhat  confused  manner,  to  the 
whole,  or  portions,  of  the  chain;  and  that  liie  man 
accorate  writers,  such  asStrabo  and  Ptolemj,  adopted 
a  spedfio  distinction  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  cha- 
racter. The  Gerannii  M.  of  Strabo  seem  to  be  the 
great  N£.  branch  which  meets  Um  Gaspian  at  the 
pass  of  JDerbend,  or  perhaps  the  whole  system  of 
NE.  spars  of  which  that  is  only  one.  It  may  fiurly  be 
conjectured  that  Mela  and  PImy  were  ignorant  bow 
soon  these  spurs  meet  the  Gaspian,  and  hence  their 
error  in  extoiding  to  meet  the  Bhipaei  M.      [P.  S.] 

GERAU'NII  MONTES  (K^paOvia  Sfm,  Strab. 
pp.  21,  281,  285,  816,  seq.,  324,  et  alibi:  Khi- 
mdra')t  a  lofty  range  of  moontains  in  the  northern 
part  of  Epeirus,  said  to  have  derived  their  name  firam 
the  frequent  thonder  storms  with  which  they  were  vi- 
nted.  (Enstath. adDion^.8S9 ;  Serv.  ad  Vk^.Aen. 
in.  508.)  They  are  sometimes  also  called  Acrocb- 
RAONU  or  AcBOCEBAUxriA,  though  this  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  promontoiy  (rd  tucpa  Kcpavrio, 
IKon  Gass.  zH.  44)  ronning  oat  into  the  Ionian  sea, 
now  called  Gloua^  and  by  the  Italians  Ltn^uelta. 

The  Geraunian  moontains  extended  several  miles 
along  the  coast  fn»n  the  Acrooeraunian  promontory 
Bonthwaids,  and  rendered  the  navigation  very  dan- 
geroofl.  Hence  Horace  (^Carm.  i  3.  20)  speaks  of 
infamet  tcopuha  Acroceraunia  (comp.  Locan,  v. 
652;  Sil.  Ital.  viiL  632).  Inland  the  Geraonian 
moontains  were  connected  by  an  eastern  branch  with 
the  moontwns  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  moontains  were  called  Ge- 
raoniL  (Gaes.  B.  C.  iii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26;  Ptol. 
ii.  16.  §  8.)  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i. 
pp  2,  seq.,  88.) 

GERAUSIUM.    [Ltcaeits.] 

GERBALUS,  a  river  of  Apolia,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iiL  11.  s.  16),  who  makes  it  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Daunians.  It  is  now  called  the 
CervarOf  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines  on  the  confines  of  Saxnmum,near^r»afM>, 
flows  by  Bovino  (Vibioom),  and  after  traversing 
the  plain  of  Apulia,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Camdelaro  just  before  it  enters  the  Adriatic  near 
Sipontom.  Procopins  (B.  G.  iii.  18)  speaks  of  a 
place  called  Gervarium  (K*p6^iov)  in  Apolia, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  river.     [E.H.B.] 

GERBANI.     [Gardab.] 

GERBERION.     [Giicxsrium.] 

CERBE'SII  (Kcpi^ioi),  a  Phrygian  tribe  men> 
tioned  in  a  verse  of  Alcman,  quoted  by  Stiabo 
(p.  560),  hot  the  people  were  unknown  in  Strabo*s 
time.  He  msntiona  also  a  hole  or  chasm,  called 
Cerbeains,  which  emitted  pestilential  vapours;  but 
he  does  not  say  where  it  is.  [G.  L.] 

CEltBIA  (Kcf>tf<fa,  K<p/«(a,  GoDst.  Porph.  de 
Them.  i.  39 ;  Kiplpoio,  Ki^oSa,  HierocL),  a  town  of 
Gypros,  whidi  D'Anville  places  near  the  promontory 
of  Grommyon.  Wesaeling  (op.  SierocL  s.  v.  Kip- 
eoid)  suppoees  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Gre- 
maaeia  of  the  poet  Nonnos  (^J)umys.  xiiL  455).  (En- 
gel.  -K«pro»,  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  158.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEBGASCRUM,  or  GERGASaRA  (KcpicdU 
C9§po^,  Herod,  ii.  15,  17,  97 ;  K^pteduovpa,  Strab. 
zviU.  p.  806 ;  MeU,  i.  9.  §  2  :  El  Arhae),  was, 
from  its  position,  as  the  key  of  Middle  and  Lower 
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Egypt,  a  town  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
military  and  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Gerca- 
Bomm  stood  in  lat.  30°  3'  N.,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  western  or  Ganobic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  At  this  point,  about  ten  miles  below  Memphis, 
the  Nile  ceases  to  be  a  simple  stream,  and  branches 
off  into  numerous  channels,  while  the  hills  which 
throughout  the  Thebaid  and  tiie  Heptaaomis  embosom 
or  skirt  its  banks,  hero  diverge  right  and  left,  and 
sink  gently  down  upon  the  Deltaic  level.  The 
Delta,  in  the  present  day,  oommenoes  6  or  7  miles 
lower  down  the  river,  at  Batn-et-Baharah.  (Ren- 
nell's  Geog.  o/fferod,  voL  ii.  p.  183.)      [W.B.D.] 

GEHGETAE  (Kcpicrroi,  Strab.  &c.;  Ktptctrtoi, 
Dion.  Perieg.  682 ;  Kep«rerflubi,  Hellanic.  fr.  91),  one 
of  the  peoples  of  Sarinatia  Asiatica,  who  occupied 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Gimmerian 
Bosporus  and  the  frontier  of  Golchis,  but  whose 
rdative  positions  are  not  very  exactly  determined : 
their  coast  aboonded  in  roadsteads  and  villages. 
(Hellanic.  I.  c. ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  496, 497  ;  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§  25 ;  Steph.  B.  8.  v.;  Mela,  i.  19.  §  4 ;  Plin.  vi.  5.) 
Their  name  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  western 
district  of  the  Gaucasus,  in  the  well  known  forms  of 
Cherhas  for  the  people^  and  Cherkaskaiay  or  Ctir- 
cassia,  for  the  country.  [P.  S.] 

GERGrNA,orGERGENNA  (K/^irira,  Kfpmyya: 
Karkenahj  or  BanUah);  and  GERGINI'TIS  (Kfp- 
KonriSf  KtpKiyyerts :  Gherbd) ;  two  islands  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  island  of  Mbnikx,  which  Strabo 
reckons  about  eqoal  in  size  to  Gercinna.  The  two 
islands  lie  NE.  and  SW.  as  to  the  direction  of  their 
length,  Gercinna  being  on  the  NE.  and  Gercinitis 
on  Uie  SW.  They  were  joined  by  a  mole.  Gereina, 
which  was  much  the  larger,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
25  M.  P.  long,  and  half  as  broad.  Upon  it  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Maritime  Itinerary 
makes  Gerceuna  (Gerdna)  622  stadia  from  Tacapb 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  xvii. 
pp.  831, 834 ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  45  ;  Dion.  Perieg.  480; 
StadUum,  p.  456 ;  /tm.  AnL  p.  518  ;  Mehi,  ii.  7. 
§  7 ;  Plin.  y.  7).  Gereina,  to  which  the  smaller 
island  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  mere  ap- 
pendage, is  often  mentioned  in  history.  (Plut.  Dion, 
43 ;  Died.  y.  12 ;  Polyb.  iiL  96 ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48 ; 
HirL  BtU.  Afr.  34,  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  55,  iv.  13 ;  comp.  Gyraukib.)         [P.  S.] 

GERGINE  (Kcpicfni,  Thuc.  ii.  98;  KcpffcrViov 
or  B*pK9rfiato¥f  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  19:  Karadagh\ 
the  uninhabited  mountain  chain  which  branched  off 
from  Haemus  in  a  SE.  direction,  and  formed  the 
water-shed  to  tho  streams  which  feed  the  riven 
Axius  and  Strymon.  Sitalces,  in  his  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  crossed  this  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  Paeonians  on  his  right,  and  the  l^ti  and 
Maedi  on  his  left  descending  upon  the  Axius  at 
Idcmene.  [E.  B.  J.]] 

GERGINITIS  (KefMctyiTis  Af/unf,  Arrian,  Anah,  i. 
1 1.  §  3 :  Takhyno),  the  large  hike  lying  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis,  which  Thucydides  (v.  7) 
accurately  describes  by  the  words  rh  XtiofMts  rov 
"Xrpufjuitvos,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  river  Strymon,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  never  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  river  only,  according  to  its 
dimensions  above  and  below  the  lake.  Besides  the 
Strymon,  the  Augitas  contributes  to  the  inundation 
as  well  as  some  other  smaller  streams  from  the 
mountains  on  either  side. 
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The  kke  Pbaseab  (Jlpofids),  with  its  am- 
phibious inhabitants  who  are  described  bj  Herodotus 
(v.  1 6)  as  liTing  on  the  piles  and  planks  procured 
from  Mount  Orbdus,  with  which  tbej  constructed 
thdr  dwellings  an  the  lake,  was  the  same  as  the 
StTTmonic  lake,  or  Cerdnitis.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  2 1 1 .)  [£.  B.  J.] 

CEBCrNIUM,  a  town  in  Thessalj,  near  the  Uke 
Boebeis.  (Liv.  xzxL  41 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  449,  seq.) 

CKBCOTL^  (K«pa»r(a),  a  town  of  Phxygia 
Uagna  (PtoL  r.  2).    Its  site  is  unknown.     [G.  L.] 

C£RDYXIUM.    [Ahphipolu.] 

CE'REA  (Kc^  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  B^ ;  Suid. 
s.  9.  *9mv6s :  Elh.  Ktp94rns,  Polyb.  i?.  53.  §  6), 
a  town  of  Crete,  vrhich  from  its  mention  bj  Polybins 
(/.c),  snd  from  a  cdn  with  the  epigraph  KEPAITAN, 
and  presenting  the  same  tjfpe  as  those  of  Poljrrhenia, 
has  been  tnfened  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town.  (Eckhel,  roL  iL  p.  306 ;  Hoeck,  KretOj 
vol.  i.  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CE'BEAE,  a  place  in  Asia  Minor,  fixed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  between  Aroastris  (or  Bisstrnm, 
as  it  appears  in  tlie  Table),  and  Sinope.  The  Table 
pkoes  Tjca  20  miles  east  of  Amastris,  and  Cereae 
15  miles  east  of  Tjca.  The  place  seems  to  be  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

CEREATAE  (K«pc(irff,  Strab. ;  Ki^^orai,  Pint : 
£th,  Cereatinns),  a  town  of  Latium,  mentioned  bj 
Stmbo  (v.  p.  238)  among  those  which  laj  OB  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Sora. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  called 
bj  Plutarch  Cirrhaeatae,  which  was  the  birth-{Jace 
of  C.  Marios.  (Plut.  Mar.  3.)  He  terms  it  a 
vilhige  in  the  territory  of  Arpinum ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  erected  into  a  separate  mu- 
nicipium,  probably  by  Marius  himself,  who  seems 
to  have  settled  Uiere  a  body  of  his  relations  and 
dependents.  It  subsequently  received  a  fresh  body 
of  colonists  from  Drusus,  the  stepson  of  Augustus. 
Hence  the  "  Cereatini  Mariani  **  appear  among  the 
Municipia  of  Latium  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin. 
ill.  5.  s.  9 ;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  233 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  361.)  The  passage  of  Strabo  affimls  the  only 
due  to  its  position;  but  an  inscription  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Cereatini  Mariani  has  been  discovered  at 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Casa  Mara  or  Casamarif 
about  half  way  between  Verulae  and  Arpinum,  and 
3  miles  W.  of  the  Liris.  It  is  thus  rendered  pro- 
bable that  this  convent  (which  is  built  on  andent 
foundations)  occupies  the  site  of  Cereatae,  and  re- 
tains in  its  name  some  tnuse  of  that  of  Marius. 
iBuH  d.  Tntt  Arch,  1851,  p.  1 1.)  We  learn  from 
another  inscription  that  tiiere  was  a  branch  of  the 
Latin  way  which  communicated  directly  with  Ar- 
pinum and  Sora,  passing  apparently  by  Ceraatae. 
(/6»rf.  p.13.)  [E.H.B.] 

CRREBELLIACA  (Mutatio  Cerebelliaca),  a  sta- 
tion  in  Gallia,  placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.,  between 
Valentia  (Ka4nce)and  Mansio  Augusta  (Aotut'). 
The  Itin.  makes  it  zii.  M.  P.  from  Valentia  to  Cere- 
belliaca, and  z.  from  Cerebelliaca  to  Augusta.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  the  same  distance  between  Va^ 
lentia  and  Augusta,  but  omits  Cerebdliaca.  The 
site  can  only  be  guessed  at  D'Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  be  ChabeuUy  but  adds  that  this  place  is 
nearer  Valence  than  Aoutt.  Walckenaer  names  a 
place  Let  Chaberlea  Montoiton,  as  the  site  of  Cere- 
beUiaca.  [G.  L.] 

CERESSUS  (Kcfnitfirtfi),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Boeotia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  belonging  to 
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Thespiae.  The  inhabitants  of  Gereasos  retreated  to 
this  fortress  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  at  Paleopanagkia.  (Pans.  ix.  14. 
§  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490, 450.) 

CEltESUS.     [lAccKTAin.] 

CERETAPA  (ra  KMf^ani  Eth.  Ktptnmis), 
a  town  of  Phiygia  Pacatiana  The  Ethnic  name  is 
known  from  the  oains,  which  also  show  that  thm 
was  near  it  a  river  or  fountain  Aulindemis.  The 
place  had  also  the  name  Diocaesarea.  Some  eeo- 
graphers  fix  it  near  Coloesae.  [G.  L.  J 

CERFE'NNL^  a  town  of  the  Main,  not  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  or  the  other  geographers,  bat  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  on  the  Via  Valeria,  13  mike  from 
Alba  Fuoensis,  and  17  from  Corfiniom.  Its  site  is 
fixed  by  Holstenins  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  modem  village  of  Colt  Amuno,  where 
an  old  church  of  Sta  FeUcUa  still  bears  in  eocle' 
nasUcal  records  the  adjunct  m  Cerfenna.  It  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  remarkable  pass  over  the  Apen- 
nines called  in  the  Tabula  the  Mons  Imeos  (now 
the  Forca  Carueo),  which  led  from  thenoe  to  Gor- 
finium.  From  an  inscription  published  by  Hol- 
stenins (Orell.  IfOcr.  711)  we  learn  that  this  part 
of  the  Via  Valeria  was  firet  constructed,  or  at  least 
rendered  passable  for  carriages,  by  Uie  emperor 
Claudius,  who  continued  it  from  Geifennia  to  the 
Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  309 ;  Tab.  Pent ;  Holsten.  Not  in  CUte.  pp.  153, 
154;  D'Anville,  Anal  GSogr.  de  VltaHe,  p.  175; 
Kramer,  Fuaner  See,  pp.  60,  61.)  For  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  distances  along  this  route,  see  Via 
Valeria.  [EH.B.] 

CERGE  (K^aTQ),  a  pkoe  in  Mysia,  mentiooed 
by  Hierocles,  quoted  by  Forbiger,  who  suggests  that 
the  name  ought  to  be  Certe,  as  there  is  a  place 
Kertetlek,  on  the  Rhyndacus,  where,  he  says,  thai 
there  are  ruins;  but  Hamilton  (^Lond.  Geog.Jomrn. 
vil.  35),  who  was  at  the  place,  does  not  mentiaa 
ruins.  [G.  L] 

CERILLAE,  or  CERILLI  (pipOO^  Smb.; 
Cebiujib,  SU.  Ital.  viiL  581),  a  town  of  Brottiain, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  a  few  miles  5. 
of  the  river  Laos.  Silins  Italicus  tells  us  (2.C.) 
that  it  WIS  laid  waste  by  Hannibal  dunng  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  never  rBCO?ered,  as 
its  name  is  not  found  dther  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemr, 
and  is  merely  incidentally  noticed  by  Strabo  (ri. 
p.  255)  as  a  small  phue  near  Laus.  It  is  also 
found  under  the  slightly  corrupted  form  Cerdis  in 
the  Tab.  Pent,  wliich  places  it  8  miles  &  of  the 
river  Laus;  ami  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
village  of  CireUa  Veechia^  about  5  miles  from  that 
river.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  p.  53 ;  Bomanelli,  vdL 
i.  p.  23.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  thenoe 
across  the  isthmus  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf  in  the  territoiy 
of  Thurium,  at  300  stadia,  or  80  G.  miles,  which 
is  almost  precisely  correct.  [E  H.  B.] 

CERINTHUS  (JfJiptvOos :  EtJL  KfipMm),  a  town 
upon  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  and  nev 
the  small  river  Bndorus,  said  to  have  been  fioanded 
by  the  Athenian  Cothus.  It  u  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Stmbo,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  snudl  place.  (Horn.  /I  ii.  538 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  676;  Strab.  x.  p.  446;  ApoIL  Shod, 
i.  79  ;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  25 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

CERNE  (K^pn?),  an  isUmd  of  the  Atlsntic,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  and  oolooised  m 
the  voyage  of  Hanno,  and  from  that  time  the  greet 
emporium  for  the  Carthaginian  trade  with  W.  Afnea. 
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It  lay  in  a  bay,  3  days*  royage  S.  and  £.  of  the  riTer 
Lixus;  was  aboat  5  stadia  in  circuit;  and  was 
reckoned  by  Mauno  as  far  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercnles  as  the  Pillars  were  from  Cartilage ;  and  as 
being  in  a  stnught  line  with  Carthage  (iraT*  cM6 
jcctroi  Kapxyfiit'os^y  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  on 
the  same  meridian,  &lling  into  the  error,  afterwards 
repeated  by  Ptolemy,  of  making  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  to  end  K  of  S.  instead  of  W.  of  S.  (Hanno, 
p.  3.)  Scylax  places  it  near  the  river  Xxon  (which 
no  other  writer  mentions :  it  seems  to  be  the  Lizns 
of  Hanno  and  others),  7  days'  voysge  from  the 
promontory  Soix>Ei8,  and  12  days*  voyage  from  the 
Straits  ;  he  adds  that  the  sea  was  unnavigable 
beyond  it  on  aocoont  of  the  shoals  and  mad  and  sea- 
weed (bat  Hanno  advanced  much  further) ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  tnde  carried  on  there  by 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  Ethiopians.  (Scyiaz,  Pe- 
ripl.  pp  53 — 55.)  Dionysius  Periegetes  places  it 
at  the  S.  eztremi^  of  Aethiopia  (217—219): — 

*Ey  84  fwxouri 
BSffKorr'  IfwtifHuo  vam^aToi  Aldioir^cr, 
abrf  h^  *Xlffcayy  trvfidrris  iraph  r4fAWta  K4pwTis. 

Pdybios  placed  the  island  at  the  extreme  S.  of 
Maoretania,  over  against  M.  Atlas,  one  M.  P.  from 
the  shore.  (Plin.  vi.  31.  s.  36,  comp.  z.  8.  s.  9.) 
Ptolemy  menta<»>s  it  as  one  of  the  islands  adjacent 
to  Libya,  in  the  W.  Ocevi,  in  5^^  long,  and  23^^  4ff 
N.  lat,  40'  N.  of  the  month  of  his  river  Subus. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  33 ;  comp.  §  5.)  Diodoms,  in  his 
mythical  narrative  of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  of  the 
lake  Tritonis  against  the  Atlanteans,  mentions  Ceme 
as  an  island  and  ci^  of  the  latter,  and  as  taken  with 
immense  slaughter  by  the  former  (Diod.  ilL  54 ; 
comp.  Palaephat  32).  Strabo  only  mentions  Ceme 
in  order  to  ridicule  Eratosthenes  for  believing  in  its 
existence.  (Stiab.  L  p.  47.) 

The  positian  oi  Cerne  has  been  much  discussed  by 
modem  geographers ;  and,  indeed,  the  geography  oi 
Hanno's  voyage  turns  very  much  upon  it.  [Libya.] 
The  extreme  views  are  those  of  Qosselin  and  BennelL 
The  former,  who  carries  the  whole  voyage  of  Hanno 
no  further  &  than  C.  Nun,  in  about  289  N.  kt, 
identifies  Ceme  with  FedaHah,  on  the  coast  of  Fa, 
m  about  33^  40'  N.  lat,  which  is  pretty  certainly 
too  far  N.  Mi^or  Bennell  places  it  as  fiir  S.  as 
Argum,  a  little  &  of  the  southern  C.  Blanco,  in 
about  20^  5'  N.  lat  Heeren,  Mannert,  and  others, 
adopt  the  intermediate  position  of  Agadhr,  or  Santa 
CruM,  OD  the  coast  of  Morocco,  just  below  C.  Gkir, 
the  termination  of  Uto  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  in 
about  3€P  20'  N.  lat  A  sound  decision  is  hardly 
possible ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  in  favour  of  Bennell's  view.  (Bennell,  (Teo- 
gn^pksf  of  HerodotiUB,  sect  26,  voL  ii.  pp^  415,416, 
419—423 ;  Heeren,  Researches,  ^,  African  Na- 
tions, vol  L  app.  v.  pp.  497—500.)  [P.  S.] 

CERCTNES  (Kdpcn^ts),  in  Britain,  menUoned  by 
Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  11),  as  lying  next  to  the  Epidii, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Creones ;  the  Epidii  bong  to 
the  east  of  the  Promontory  Epidium  (»  MuU  of 
Cantgre),  Parts  of  Dtmbarton  and  Argyleshire 
an  the  likeliest  modem  equivalents.         [B.  G.  L.] 

CEBRETAia  (Ktf^nrca^oi,  Strab.  iiL  p.  162 ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  657;  Kt^irayoi,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  69),  a 
■mall  peo^  of  IDspania  Tarrsconensis,  in  the  valleys 
on  the  S.  side  of  &e  Pyrenees,  especially  the  upper 
valley  of  the  river  Sioonis  (JS^ft^},  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  Ceniagne.  They  were  of  Iberian 
ace,  and  were  oelebrated  for  the  curing  of  hams, 
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which  rivalled  those  of  Cantabria,  and  brought 
them  Luge  profits.  (Strab.,  Ath.  U.  cc. ;  Mart  xiii. 
54 ;  Sil.  ItaL  iii.  358.)  They  were  situated  W.  of 
the  AusETAHi  and  N.  of  the  Ileroetbs  (Ptol.). 
In  Pliny's  time,  they  were  divided  into  the  Juliani 
and  Augustani  (Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  4).  The  only  city 
mentioned  as  in  their  country  (except  perhaps  the 
Brschyle  of  Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v.  Bpax^^v)  is  Jnlia 
Libyca  (*IovXla  Al€vKa),  near  Pu^cerda.  (Marc 
Blip.  p.  59 ;  Florez,  Esp,  &  voL  v.  p.  10,  Append. 
voL  xxiv.  p.  27 ;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt.  L  p.  427.)  [F.  S. 

CERSUS  (K4paos,  Xen.  Anab,  i.  4.  §  4). 
[Amanus,  p.  116.] 

CERTIMA.    [Celtiberia.] 

CERTCNIUM,  or  CERTCtNUS  (K^priJwoK, 
K*prt9»6s),  a  pUce  in  Mysia,  only  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (^Anah,  vii.  8.  §  8),  on  the  road  between 
Adramyttium  and  Atameus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  may  be  the  Cytonium  (KvTc^ioy)  of 
Theopompus  (Steph.  s.  v.  KvrAinov).  But  Cytonium 
was  between  Myna  and  Lydia;  and  Xenophon's 
Certonus  is  in  Mysia.  [G.  L.] 

CERVAHIA  (Cervero),  a  place  in  Gallia  close  to 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  as  Mela 
(iL  5)  describes  it,  according  to  the  text  of  Voseius, 
"  between  the  promontoria  of  the  Pyrenaeus  are  Portus 
Veneris,  celebrated  for  a  temple,  and  Cervaria,  the 
limit  of  Gallia."  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sardraies.  Cervera  or  Serbera  is  the  name 
of  a  cape  north  of  Cap  Ortvx,  At  present  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  France,  but  belongs  to  Cato- 
Jama.  [G.  L.] 

CERTCEIUM.    [BoKoriA,  p.  414,  a.] 

CEBYNEIA  (Kcpvrcfa,  ScyL;  Kcpwlo,  Vispwia^ 
Ktpauyia,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §4;  Diod.  xiv.  59;  Koptivtia, 
Kopc6n7,Steph.B. ;  Ki;^r(a,HierocL ;  Kvpi^ycta.Const. 
Porph. ;  Ktir6p§uL,  Nonnus ;  Corinexmi,  Plin. ;  Cerinea, 
PenU.  Tab. :  Eth.  Kffnfrirns,  KtpoviTus),  a  town  and 
port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus  8  M.P.  from  Lapethua 
{Peut.  Tab.^.  The  harbour,  bad  and  small  as  it  is, 
must  upon  so  iron  a  bound  coast  as  that  of  the  £. 
part  of  the  N.  side  of  Cyprus,  have  always  insured  to 
the  poeitton  a  certain  degree  of  importance.  Though 
little  is  known  of  it  in  antiquity  it  became  famous  in 
the  middle  ages.  (Wilken,  iHs  Kreusz,  voL  vi.  p.  542.) 
It  is  now  called  by  the  Italians  Cerine,  and  by  the 
Turks  Ghime.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  acme 
catacombs,  the  only  remains  of  ancient  Cerynia. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  118;  Mariti,Fiki^^  voL  i. 
p.  116;  Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  L  p.  80.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

CERYNEIA  (Kcp^cio,  also  KcpvKfa,'Kffpai;vfa, 
Kepo^cM,  &c :  Eth,  Ktpweis ;  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Schweigh.  ad  Pol.  iL  41 ;  Wesseling,  ad 
Diod.  XV.  48;  and  Groskurd,  ad  Strab.  vd.  ii.  p. 
110:  the  two  former  adopt  the  form  Kcpi^ycia,  the 
latter  KtpwyUi),  a  town  of  Achaia,  was  not  origi- 
nally one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  after- 
wards became  so,  succeeding  to  the  place  of  Aegae. 
Its  population  was  inoeased  by  a  lai^  body  of 
Mycenaeans,  when  the  latter  abandoned  their  city  to 
the  AigivBs  in  468.  Ceryneia  is  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  the  League  on  its  revival  in  b.  c.  280; 
and  one  of  its  citizens,  Marcus,  was  choeen  in  255 
as  the  first  sole  General  of  the  League.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  Ceryneia  was  dependent  upon  Aegiunu 
It  was  situated  inland  upon  a  lofty  height,  W.  of  the 
river  Cerynites  (Bokht$ski),  and  a  little  &  of  Helioe. 
Its  ruins  have  been  discovered  on  the  height,  which 
rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerynites,  just  whero 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain.  (Pol. 
iL  41,  43;  Pans.  viL  6.  §  1,  m  26.  §  5;  Strab. 
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p.  387  ;  Boblaye,  Hecherehea,  fe.^  p.  25 ;  Leake, 
Peloponnesiacaj  p.  388.)  Theophrutus  stated  {bat 
tho  wine  of  Ceryneia  produced  abortion.  (Theophr. 
ffist.  PianL  iz.  20;  comp.  Athen.  p.  31;  Aelian, 
V.  H,  xiii.  6.) 

CEBYNITES.    [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CESA'DA.    [Arevacas.] 

CESEBO  or  CESSEBO,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  in  tbe  territory  of  the  Volcae  Tectoeages 
(Ptol.  ii.  3).  Tbe  Itin.  and  the  Table  fix  its  position 
on  the  great  Boinan  road  from  Arelate  (^Arlu)  to 
Narbo  (JVar6ofme).  The  distance  from  Ceesero  to 
Baeterrae  (Betiers)  is  12  M.  P.,  and  the  site  of  Ces- 
sero  corresponds  to  Si.  Tiberi  on  the  river  HerctulL 
D'Anville  shows  that  the  monastery  of  St,  Tiberi  is 
called  Cesarion  in  a  document  of  a.  d.  867.  As  the 
place  was  on  the  riTer,  this  explains  the  fiict  of  its 
being  named  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  "Araura  stve 
Cessero."  [G.  L.] 

CESTBINE  (Kc<rrp/F)},  ThncPaos.;  Kccrrpiy^ 
Steph.  B.  8.  V,  Koftfutyiai  Kcorpia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Tputa),  a  district  of  Epeiros  id  the  south  of  Chaonia, 
separated  from  Thesprotia  bj  the  river  Thjamis. 
(Thuc  i.  46.)  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Cestrinos,  son  of  Helenas  and  Andromache, 
having  been  previously  called  Cammania.  (Pans.  i. 
11.  §  1,  il  23.  §  6  :  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KofJifAayla.) 
The  principal  town  of  this  district  is  called  Gcstria 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1),  but  its  more  usual  name  appears 
to  have  been  Ilium  or  Trorja,  in  memofy  of  the 
Trojan  colonj  of  Helenas.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpota.) 
llie  remains  of  this  town  are  still  visible  at  the  spot 
called  Paled  Venetia,  near  the  town  of  Filidte*.  In 
tbe  neighbourhood  are  those  fertile  pastures,  which 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  Gestrinio 
oxen.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Kt<rrpufucoi  Boes ;  SchoL  ad 
Arittoph,  Pae.  924.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict were  called  Ktirrpnyol  by  the  poet  Bhianus 
(Steph.  B.  4.  v.  Xovrai).  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
yoL  iv.  pp.  73, 175.) 

CESTKUS  iK4ffTpo5),  a  river  of  Pamphylia, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Selge  (Strab.  p.  57 1 ). 
The  counte  of  the  Oestrus  is  between  that  of  the 
Catarrhactes  and  of  the  Eurymedon ;  and  it  b  east 
of  the  Catarrhactes.  It  was  navigable  up  to  Pei^, 
60  stad  a  from  its  mouth  (p.  667).  The  river  is 
aliio  mentioned  by  Mela  as  a  navigable  river  (i.  14). 
The  Cestrus  is  300  ft.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  15ft. 
deep  within  the  bar,  which  extends  across  the  mouth, 
and  "  BO  shallow  as  to  be  impassable  to  boats  that 
draw  more  than  one  foot  of  water."  The  swell  from 
the  sea  meeting  the  stream  generally  produces  a 
viitlent  surf.  (Beaufort,  KaramaniOf  p.  142.)  It 
must  have  been  more  open  in  ancient  times,  according 
tu  Strabo  and  Mebu  No  modem  name  is  given  to 
tliia  river  by  Beaufort.  Leake  {Aeia  Minor,  p  194) 
names  it  tbe  Aksu,  apparently  on  the  authority  of 
Kiiehl«*r,  and  Fellows  (^Aiia  Minor,  p.  194)  gives  it 
the  itame  name.  [G.  L.] 

CETAEUM.  [Taprobawb.] 
CETAHIA  (Knrapia,  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §4:  Etk. 
Cetarinus),  a  small  town  of  SicUy,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy, the  only  author  who  affords  anj  clue  to  its 
position,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  between 
Panormus  and  Drepannm,  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  Faxello  and  Cluver  fix  it  at  the  Torre 
di  SeupeUo  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  CaUella- 
mare;  but  if  the  river  Bathys  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  enumerates  immediately  after  it,  be  the  modem 
Jati,  or  Fiaiif  the  pontion  soggeeted  for  Cetaria  is 
untenable.    Its  name  was  probabfy  derived  from  its 


being  the  seat  of  tunny  fisheries  (cetaria) ;  hence 
we  should  probably  read  Cetariui  fur  Citansi  b 
Cicero  as  well  as  Pliny.  The  fonner  tells  ns  il 
was  a  very  small  town,  though  enjoyii^  its  aepsrate 
municipal  rights.  Pliny  enumerates  it  smong  tbe 
stipendiary  cities  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Verr.  iu.  43; 
Plin.  iii,  8.  s.  14.)  JE.  H.  B.] 

CETIS  or  CITIS.    [Caltcadhto.] 

CEnriUM,  a  Boman  mnnicipinm  in  the  eitreme 
east  of  Noricum,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cetins,  from 
which  it  derived  its  name.  (Itin.  Ant  p  234;  Grater, 
Imcript.  p.  462,  where  it  is  called  Aelia  Getiensis.) 
Its  exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 

CETIUS  MONS(Kcriov  ^f:  KaUe^),^ 
mountam  of  Noricum  on  the  borders  of  Upper 
Pannonia  (PtoL  ii.  14.  §  1,  15.  §  1),  extending 
from  Aemona  to  the  Danube,  and  terminating  oo 
the  west  of  Vindobona.  [L  &] 

CE'TIUS  (KifTioK),  a  branch  of  the  Csicus,  a 
river  of  Mysia.  Pliny  (r.  80)  says  '*  Peif smum, 
which  the  Selinus  Hows  through,  Cctius  flows  by, 
descending  from  Mount  Pindasus."  Strsbo  (p.  616) 
mentions  a  mountain  torrent  Cetioo,  which  rises  in 
the  Eleatis,  and  fiills  into  another  like  torrent,  thes 
into  another,  and  finallj  into  the  Caicos.  Some 
maps  make  this  river  flow  from  the  north,  and  join 
the  Caicus  on  the  right  bank ;  but  Strabo's  rirer 
must  fall  into  the  Caicus  on  the  left  bank.  It  tmj 
have  given  name  to  the  Ceteii  (Kir««<M).  though 
Strabo  professes  not  to  know  who  the  Ceteii  werr, 
nor  to  mideretand  the  verse  of  the  Odyssey  (zi.  521) 
where  they  are  mentioned.  [G.  L] 

CETOBBrGA.    [Caetobrix.] 

CEUTBONES,  a  people  mentioned  by  Csesst 
(B.  G.  V.  39)  as  subject  to  the  NerviL  They  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  their  poeitioo  is 
unknown.  [G.  L] 

CEVELUM,  a  pkce  in  North  GaUia,  acooidingto 
the  Table,  on  the  road  between  Noviomagus  (AyiM- 
gen)  and  Atuaca,  that  is  Adnatuca  {Tongem),  It 
is  placed  between  Noviomagus  and  Blariacum  (Bk- 
rick),  both  well  known  positions.  D'Anville  sap- 
poses  that  the  position  of  Ceveinm  may  be  Kvik  on 
the  Maatf  though  he  admits  that  the  distssce  from 
Nymeg&i  is  twice  as  much  as  the  Table  gives. 
Walckenaer  selects  Cleveehutrg  as  the  spot  [G.  L.J 

CEVENNA.     [Cebehna.] 

CHA'BALA  (XaftiXo,  PtoL  v.  12.  §  6),  a  city 
of  Albania,  evidently  the  same  which  Pliny  calls 
Cabalaca,  and  makes  the  capital  of  the  oountiy. 
[Albania.] 

CHABOltAS  (XcrfcSpoj,  Ptol.  ▼.  18.  §3;  Plin. 
XXX.  8;  Chabura,  Prooop.  B.P.  ii.  5;  Abobrhas, 
*A€6^s,  Strab.  xvL  p  747;  Zoaim.  iii.  13;  Amm. 
Marc  xiv.  3,  xxiiL  5  ;  Abukab,  *A€o6pas,  Isid. 
Char.  p.  4),  a  laige  river  of  Mesopotamia  which 
rises  in  M.  Masius,  about  40  miles  from  Misibi^ 
and  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium  (K^rie- 
eiah).  Its  present  name  is  Khobar,  Thore  is  no 
doubt,  that  though  diflerentlj  spelt,  the  names  sH 
represent  the  same  river,  beii^  only  dialectical 
variations,  or  changes  frxm  the  uae  of  different  as- 
pirates. Procop  (I.  o.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  river  of 
importance,  and  Ammianns  states  that  Julisi.ns 
crossed  it  **  per  navalem  Abone  pontem."  Str^ 
describes  it  aa  near  the  town  of  Anthemnsis. 
Boohart  conjectured  that  the  Chaboras  is  the  same 
as  the  Araxes  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  4.  §  19); 
bot  though  we  have  stated  elsewhere  that  this  is 
probable  [Abaxbs,  No.  4],  we  are  disposed,  upon 
recoosideration,  to  reject  the  ooigectarai  sines  the- 
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^Kgbmoe  between  Thftpeacos,  where  Cjns  crossed 
the  Eaphntee,  and  this  Ai^zes,  is  much  greater 
than  between  Thapsacus  and  the  river  Chaboma. 

The  Chabens  is  fed  bj  seTeral  smaller  streams, 
the  names  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  later 
daflsical  writers.  Theee  are,  the  Scibtus  (Procop. 
de  Aedif,  u.  7),  the  Cobdbs  (Ihid.  iL  2),  and  the 
Mtgdohius  (Julian.  Or.  i.  p.  27). 

Ptolemy  (▼.  18.  §  6)  mentioos  a  town  called 
Ohabora  (XaSApa\  on  the  Enphntes,  which  he 
places  near  Nioephorion,  and  which  probably  derives 
its  name  firom  the  river,  and  Simocat.  (iv.  10) 
mentions  *Aiop4t>p  fpa^pur^j  which  is,  as  certainly, 
the  same  ]dace.  [V.] 

CHADrsiUS  (XoSliriot)  or.  OHADISIA  (Plin. 
vi  3),  a  river  of  Pontos.  There  was  ahio  a  town 
Ohadisia  (XoSiirla:  Eih.  XaiUrtosy  Hecataens, 
quoted  by  Stephanos  («.  v.  Xaiuria),  speaks  of  Cha- 
disia  as  a  dtj  of  the  Leueosyri,  that  is,  of  the  Cap- 
padodaus;  and  he  says,  "the  plain  Themiacyra 
extends  from  Ohadisia  to  the  Thermodon."  Menip- 
puSjinhisPeriplusof  the  twoPottti,a]BO  quoted  bySte- 
phanus,  says:  *'  irom  the  Lycastus  to  the  village  and 
river  Chadisius  Is  150  stadia,  and  from  the  Chadisius 
to  the  river  Iris  100  stadU."  The  Lycastus  is  20 
stadia  east  of  Amisns  {Samttm),  vad  Hamilton 
(/Seseoroftes,  ^  vd.  L  pi  288)  identifies  it  with  the 
Mers  Trmakf  a  river  between  two  and  three  miles 
east  of  the  Acropolis  of  Amisus.  The  Chadisius 
cannot  be  certainijy  identified,  for  the  distance  from 
the  Lycastus  to  tlie  Chadisius,  according  to  Arriau, 
is  only  40  stadia.  The  whde  distance  from  Amisns 
to  the  Iris  is  270  stadia,  according  to  Mardan,  who 
aeems  to  have  fSollowed  Menippns,  but  only  160  ao- 
ooiding  to  Arriau.  [G.  L.] 

CHAEBONELA  (Xoi^cia :  EtJL  Xai^^cvr, 
hoL  T^uptnds:  A^,  Xiaufmyuc6s:  Kdpvma),  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  dtnated  near  the  Cephissus,  upon  the 
borders  of  Phoda.  The  town  itsdf  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  mudi  importance ;  but  it  has  ob- 
tttned  great  cdebrity  in  consequence  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  podtion 
naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  militaiy  operations, 
since  it  stood  in  a  small  plain,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  from  Phods  into  Boeotia,  and  which 
aooonlingly  would  be  occuped  by  an  army  desirous 
of  protecting  Boeotia  from  an  invading  ibroe.  Chae- 
ronefa  was  ntuated  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  shut  in 
by  a  high  jwojecting  rock,  which  formed,  in  ancient 
times,  the  dtadel  of  the  town,  and  was  caUed 
Petmchus  or  Petrochua  (JiirpaxoSf  Pans.  ix.  41. 
§  6 ;  Uirpmxos,  Pint  StiU.  17).  The  town  ky  at 
the  foot  of  the  bill,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
oame  from  Chaeroo,  who,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  built  it  towards  the  east,  whereas  it 
bad  previously  fkced  the  west  (Pans.  ix.  40.  §  5 ; 
Steph.  B.  4.  9. ;  Pint,  da  CurumL  1.) 

Cbaerooeia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  by 
some  of  the  andenfc  writers  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Boeotian  Arae.  (Horn.  IL  iL 
507.)  [Arks,  Na  2.1  In  the  historical  period  it 
was  depeudent  upon  Orchomenus  (Tbuc.  iv.  76). 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  o.  447.  Cbaeroneia  luid 
previously  been  in  the  hands  of  the  party  favourable 
to  the  Athenians;  but  having  been  sdsed  by  the 
oppodte  party,  Tolmides,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
Athenian  force,  marched  against  it.  He  succeeded  in 
taking  the  town,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  defeated 
by  the  Boeotians  at  Cnonda,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
In  eoDseqnence  of  this  battle,  the  Athenians  lost  the 
supremacy  which  they  had  for  a  short  time  exer- 
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dsed  in  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  1118;  Died.  xii.  6.)  In 
B.C.  424  a  plot  was:  onned  to  betray  the  town  to 
the  Athenians,  but  the  project  was  betrayed,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Boeotian  force 
(Tbuc  iv.  75, 89.)  In  the  Phodim  war  Chaeioneia 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Onomarchus,  the 
Phodau  leader,  but  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  his 
son  Phalaecns.    (Died,  xvi  88,  89.) 

A  celebrated  battle  was  fboght  at  Chaeroneia 
on  the  7th  of  August,  b.  c  888,  in  which  Philip, 
by  defeating  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  crushed  the  liberties  of   Greece.     Of 
the  details  of  this  battle  we  have  no  account,  but 
an  interesting  memorial  of  it  still   remaimi.    We 
learn  from  Paosaniae  (ix.  4a  §  10)  and  Strabe 
(ix.  p.  414)  that  the  sepulchre  of  the  Tbebans 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  near  Chaeroneia ;  and 
the  former  writer  states  that  this  sepulchre  waa 
surmounted  by  a  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
theThebans.     The  nte  of  the  monument  ia  marked 
by  a  tumulus  about  a  mile,  or  a  little  more,  from 
the  khan  of  £iipima,  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  rond 
towards  Orchomenus;  but  when  the  spot  was  visited 
by  Leake,  Dodwell  and  Gdl,  the  lion  had  com- 
pletdy  disappeared.    A  few  years  ago,  however, 
the  mound  of  earth  was  excavated,  ai^  a  coloeval 
lion  discovered,  deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior. 
**  This  noble  piece  of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed 
in  detached  masses  about  the  rides  and  interior  of 
the  excavation,  may  still  be  said  to  exist  nearly 
in  its  original  integrity.    It  is  evident,  ft  cm  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fragments,  that  it  was  composed  from 
the  first  of  more  than  one  block,  although  not  cer- 
tainly of  so  many  aa  its  remains  now  exhibit.  .  .  . 
This  lion  may,  upon  the  whde,  be  pronounced  the 
most  interesting  eepnkhral  monument  in  Greece. 
It  is  the  only  one  dating  from  the  better  days  of 
Hellas  —  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  tumulus 
of  Marathon— the  identity  of  which  ia  beyond 
dispute."    fMure.) 

The  third  great  battle  fought  at  Chaeroneia  was 
the  one  in  which  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of 
Mithridatcs  in  b.  c.  86.  Of  this  engagement  a  Idig 
account  is  given  by  Plutarch,  probably  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  the  commentaries  of  Sulla.  (Pint. 
SuU.  17,  seq.)  The  narrative  of  Plutarch  is  illus. 
trated  by  Col.  Leake  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
sagadty.  Mount  Thurinm,  called  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  Orthophagium,  the  summit  of  which  was 
seized  by  Sulla,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  hiUs  behind  Chaeroneia ;  and 
the  torrent  Morins,  below  Mount  Thurium,  is  pro- 
bably the  rivulet  which  jdns  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  which  separates  Mt.  Hedyllum  from 
Mt.  Acontium. 

Chaeroneia  continued  to  exist  imder  the  Boman 
empire,  and  is  memorable  at  that  period  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plutarch,  who  spent  the  later  yean  of  his 
life  in  his  native  town.  In  the  time  of  Pausaniaa 
Chaeroneia  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumed oils,  extracted  from  flowers,  which  were  used 
as  a  ronedy  against  pain.  (PauK.  ix.  41.  §  6.) 

Chaeroneia  stood  upon  the  dte  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kdpuma.  There  are  not  many  remains  of 
the  andent  city  upon  the  plain ;  but  there  are  some 
ruins  of  the  citadel  upon  the  projecting  rock  already 
described ;  and  on  the  face  of  this  rock,  frmting  the 
plain,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  the 
church  of  the  Panaghia,  in  the  village,  are  several 
remains  of  andent  art,  and  inscriptions.  From  the 
latter  we  learn  thai  Serapis  was  worahipped  in  the 
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town.  pAuaaniM  does  not  mention  the  temple  of 
this  deity ;  bnt  he  states  tbst  the  principal  object  of 
veneration  in  his  time  was  the  sceptre  of  Zeos,  once 
borne  bjr  Apraniemnon,  and  which  was  considered  to 
be  the  undoubted  work  of  the  god  Hephaestns.  At 
the  foot  of  the  theatre  there  rises  a  small  torrent, 
which  flows  into  the  Gephissos.  It  was  called  in  an- 
cient times  Haeinon  or  Thermodon,  and  its  water  was 
djed  bj  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  in 
their  memorable  defeat  bj  Philip.  (Pint  Dem.  19  ; 
Leake,  fiorthem  Greece,  toL  ii.  pp.  112,  seq.,  192, 
seq. ;  More,  Tow  in  Greece^  toI.  i.  p.  212,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  Reiten  in  Griechenlandj  p.  158,  seq.) 

GHALA  (XcUa,  Isid.  Char.  p.  5),  a  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  ancient  Assyria,  probably  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  OHALonms,  a  name  which  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  river  ofHoboan  (Xakttwrts^ 
Strab.  xi.  pp.  529,  736 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1015 ; 
Plin.  vi.  26.  s.  SO ;  KaXMyiriSf  Polyb.  v.  54). 
ChaU  b  within  a  short  distance  of  the  M.  Zagros. 
Diodoms  (xvii.  110)  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his 
return  from  Greece,  placed  a  colony  of  Boeotians  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  was  nlled  from  their 
native  town  Gbu>]ias  (K.4x.mim).  They  were 
most  likely  placed  along  the  banks  of  the  Holwan 
river.  Chala  has  been  sometimes  connected  with 
Golacene,  but  its  position  does  not  answer  to  this 
identification.  Pliny  erred  in  placing  the  district 
Chalonitis  on  the  Tigris,  as  it  was  clMrly  to  the  E. 
close  to  the  mountains.  [V.l 

CHALAEUM  (Xi<Aaioir;  in  Ptol.  ill  15.  §  3, 
XoXm^s;  Etk,  XoAoibf),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  the  holders  of  Phods.  Leake 
places  it  at  Larndki.  Pliny  errooeoasly  calls  it  a 
town  of  Phocis,  and  says  that  it  was  situated  seven 
miles  irom  Delphi :  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  con- 
founded  it  with  Girrba,  which  is  about  that  distance 
finom  Delphi.  (Thuc  iii.  101 ;  Hecataens,  ap.  Steph, 
«.  V. ;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeee, 
vol.  ii.  p.  594.) 

GHALASTRA  (XaXdurrpa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
XaKtiTTfni,  Herod,  vii.  123 ;  XaKaicrpa,  Pint. 
AUx.  49;  Plin.  iv.  10.  §  17,  xxxL  10.  §  46).  a 
town  of  Mygdonia  in  liacedoniat  situated  on  the 
Thermaean  gulf  at  the  right  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius,  which  belonged  to  the  Thncians  and  pos- 
sessed a  harbour.  (Stej^.  B.  s.  v.)  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  barbarously  put  all  the  nude  in- 
habitants to  dAth.  (Diod.  Excerpt  308.)  After- 
warJs  the  population,  with  that  of  other  towns  of 
Mygdonia,  was  absorbed  in  great  measure  by  Thes- 
salonica  on  its  foundaticm  by  Gassander.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  many  remains  should  be 
existing.  The  site  may,  however,  be  considered  to 
be  at  or  near  the  modem  Ktdakid.  (Tafel,  The»- 
talon,  p.  277;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii 
p.  450.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GUALGE'DON  (XoXin^Mr:  Eih.  XaXfcnMvtof 
or  XoAKiSct^f),  **  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,**  as  Stephanus 
{».  V.  XaAiei|8<6r)  describes  it ;  and  a  colony  of  the 
Megareis.   (Thuc.  iv.  75.) 

The  tract  about  Ghalcedon  was  caDed  Ghaloe- 
donia.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  According  to  Menippus, 
the  distance  along  the  left-hand  coast  from  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  snd  the  month  of  the  Pon- 
tus to  Ghalcedon  was  120  stadia.  All  the  coins 
of  Ghalcedon  have  the  name  written  KaXx^dwv, 
and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  tiie  name  is 
written  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
mod  other  writers,  by  whom  the  place  is  mentioned. 
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The  distance  from  Ghalcedon  to  Byzantimn  was 
reckoned  seven  stadia  (Plin.  v.  32),  or  as  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  elsewhere  (ix.  1 5),  one  Roman  mile,  which 
18  eight  stadia.  Polybius  (iv.  39)  makes  the  distance 
between  Ghalcedon  and  Byzantium  14  stadia;  which 
is  much  nearer  the  mark.  But  it  is  diflkult  to  say 
from  what  points  these  different  measurements  were 
made.  The  distance  from  Scutari  (Ghrysopolis)  to 
the  Seraglio  point  in  Gonstantinople  (according  to  a 
survey  in  the  Hydrographical  office  of  the  Admiralty) 
is  nearly  one  nautical  mile.  In  the  same  chart  a 
|daoe  Caledonia  is  marked,  but  probaby  the  indica- 
tion is  n(^  worth  mnch.  Ghalcedon,  however,  must 
have  been  at  least  two  miles  south  of  Scutari,  perhaps 
more ;  and  the  distance  from  Ghalced(m  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  European  shore  is  greater  even  than  that 
which  Polybios  gives.  Ghrysopolis,  which  Strabo 
calls  a  village,  and  which  was  in  the  Ghalcedonia 
(Xenophon,  Anab.  vi.  6,  38),  was  really  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  on  the  side  of  the  Propontis, 
bnt  Ghalcedon  was  noL  It  is  stated  that  the  modern 
Greeks  give  to  tho  site  of  Ghalcedon  the  name 
Chalhedon,  and  the  Turks  call  it  Kadi^ioi.  The 
posiUon  of  Ghalcedon  was  not  so  &vourable  as  that 
of  the  opposite  dty  of  Byzantium,  in  the  o|Mnian  of 
the  Peraian  M^abazus  (Herod,  iv.  144),  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  founders  of  Ghalcedon 
must  have  been  blind,  for  Ghalcedon  was  settled 
sevrateen  yean  before  Byzantium;  and  the  settlers, 
we  must  suppose,  had  the  choice  of  the  two  places. 
It  was  at  the  month  of  a  small  river  Ghaloedon 
(Enstathius  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  803)  or  Chalds. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  states  that  Ghaloedon  was  firet  named 
Prooerastis,  a  name  which  may  be  dmved  from  a 
pomt  of  land  near  it:  then  it  was  named  Golpusa, 
from  the  form  of  the  harbour  probably;  and  finally 
Gaecorum  Op]Hdnm,  ot  the  town  of  the  blind.  The 
story  in  Herodotus  does  not  tell  ns  why  M^abazus 
condemned  the  judgment  of  the  founders  of  Ghalce- 
don. Strabo  (p.  320)  observes  that  the  shoals  of  the 
pelamys,  which  pass  from  the  Enxine  through  the 
Boepoms,  are  lightened  from  the  shore  of  Ghalcedon 
by  a  projecting  white  rock  to  the  q>po6ite  ode,  and 
so  are  carried  by  the  stream  to  Byzantium,  the  people 
of  which  place  derive  a  great  profit  from  them.  He 
ako  reports  a  story  that  Apollo  advised  the  founders 
of  Byzantium  to  choose  a  position  opposite  to  the 
blind ;  the  blind  being  the  settlers  from  Megara,  who 
chose  Ghaleedoo  as  the  site  of  their  d^,  whoi  Uiere 
was  a  better  place  opposite.  Pliny  (ix.  15)  has  a 
like  story  about  the  pelamys  being  frightened  frxun 
the  Asiatic  shore ;  and  Tadtus  (^Ann.  xii.  63)  has 
the  same  story  as  Strabo.  The  remarks  of  Polybius 
on  the  position  of  Byzantium  and  Ghalcedon  are  in 
his  fourth  book  (c  39,  &c.). 

Ghalcedon,  however,  was  a  place  of  coDsiderable 
trade,  and  a  fiourishing  town.  It  contained  many 
tonples,  and  one  of  ApoUo,  which  had  an  orade. 
Strabo  reckons  his  dutanoes  along  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia from  the  temple  of  the  Ghaloedonii  (p.  643,  and 
p.  546).  When  Darius  had  his  bridge  of  boats  made 
for  crossing  over  to  Europe  in  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, the  architect  constructed  it,  ss  Herodotus  sup- 
poses, half  way  between  Byzantium  and  the  temple 
at  the  entjrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  on  the  Asiatic 
side  it  was  within  the  territory  of  Ghalcedon  (Herod, 
iv.  85,  87).  But  the  Ghalcedonia  extended  to  the 
Eojdne,  if  the  temple  of  the  Ghaloedonii  of  Strabo 
(pp.319,563)  is  the  temple  of  Zeus  Urius  as  it  seems 
to  be.  The  territory  of  Ghalcedon  therefore  occupied 
the  Asiatic  side  <^  the  Bosporus.    Strabo^  after 
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speaking  of  Ghakedon  and  Chrysopolis  and  the  tem^ 
pie  of  the  Chalcedonii,  adds,  '*  and  the  oonntiy  has, 
a  little  above  the  sea,  the  fountain  Azaritia,  which 
oontains  small  crocodiles:  then  follows  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Cfaalcedonii,  named  the  bay  of  Aatacos,  a  part 
of  the  Propontis."  According  to  this  the  Chalce- 
donii  had  once  the  bay  of  Astacos,  which  is  very 
nnlikely,  for  there  was  Astacns,  a  colony  of  the  Me- 
gareis  and  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  bay.  The 
passage  of  Strabo  is  probably  cormpt,  and  might 
easily  be  corrected.  It  is  not  likely  at  any  rate  that 
they  had  more  than  the  north  side  of  ^e  bay  of 
Astacns.  Chalcedon  was  taken  by  the  Persian 
Otanes,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darios  (v. 
26).  When  Lamachus  led  his  men  firom  the  river 
Calez  in  Bithynia  (b.c.  424),  where  he  lost  his 
ships  by  a  flood  in  the  river,  he  came  to  Chalcedon 
(Thncyd  iv.  75),  which  most  then  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  It  afterwards 
changed  sides,  and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  Har- 
most  (Pint.  Alcib.  c  29) ;  bat  the  Athenians  soon 
recovered  it.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thoasand,  it  seems  to  have  been  again  in 
the  possessioa  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenof^on, 
Anab,  vii.  1,  20).  Chalcedon  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

Chalcedon  was  incloded  in  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom oi  Bithynia,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Btxnans  under  the  testament  of  Nlcomedes,  b.  c. 
74.  When  Mithridates  invaded  Bithynia,  Cotta, 
who  was  the  governor  at  the  time,  fled  to  Chalcedon, 
and  all  the  Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  crowded  to 
the  place  for  protection.  Mithridates  broke  the 
chains  that  protected  the  fort,  burnt  four  ships,  and 
towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Three  thousand 
Romans  lost  their  Uvos  in  this  assault  on  the  dty. 
(Appian.  Mithrid,  71;  Plut.  Lucull  B.)  Under 
the  empire  Chalcedon  was  made  a  free  ci^.  The 
situation  of  Chalcedon  exposed  it  to  attack  in  the 
decline  of  the  emi»re.  Some  barbarians  whom  Zosi- 
mus  (i.  34)  calls  Scythians,  plundered  it  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienus.  It  was  taken  by  Chosroes 
the  Persian  in  A,  D.  616,  and  "  a  Persian  camp  was 
maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
stantinoiJe.**  (Gibbon,  Dedtnej  fc,  c  46.)  But 
Chalcedon  still  existed,  and  its  final  destruction  is 
due  to  the  Turks,  who  used  the  materials  for  the 
mosques  and  other  buildings  of  Constantinople. 
Chalcedon,  however,  seems  to  have  contributed  ma- 
terials for  some  of  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  long 
before  the  Turks  laid  their  hands  on  it.  (Amm. 
Marc  xxxi.  1,  and  the  notes  of  Valesius.) 

This  place  is  noted  for  a  General  Council,  which 
was  held  here  A.  d.  451.  [G.  L.] 
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CHALCERITI&    [Abetiab.] 

CHALCE'TOR  (XoXjc^r-p:  Eih,  XaXicfrrup), 
a  place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  636)  says  that  the 
mountain  range  of  Grion  is  parallel  to  Latmus,  and 
extends  east  from  the  Milesia  through  Caria  to  £u- 
romus  and  the  Cbalcetores,  that  is,  the  people  of 


Chalcetor.  The  site  of  Chalcetor  is  not  ascertained. 
In  another  passage  (p.  658)  Strabo  names  the  town 
Chalcetor,  which  some  writers  have  errtmeously 
altered  to  Ghaloetora;  but  the  form  XoXmrrdfwi^ 
(Strab.  p.  636)  is  the  Ethnic  name  (Groekurd,7VcMM{. 
ofStrcioy  vol.  iiL  p.  55). 

Stephanus  has  a  place  Chalcetorium  in  Crete 
(s.  V.  Xct\KtiT6ptoy^ ;  unless  we  should  read  Caria  for 
Crete.    (See  Meineke's  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

CHALCLA  or  CHALCE  (XoAiCfia,  XaXxla^ 
XdkKfi:  Eth,  Xa^lrris  and  XoAjcaior,  Steph.  s.  v, 
XdXKtii  Cktdkt)^  a  small  island,  distant  80  stadia 
from  Telns  and  400  from  Carpathns,  and  about 
800  from  Astypalaea:  it  had  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  harbour 
(Strab.  p.  488 ;  Plin.  v.  31).  Thucydides  who  men* 
tions  the  isbmd  several  times  (viii.  41,  44,  55)  calls 
it  Chalce.  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders (b.  c.  412)  after  their  attack  on  Rhodes, 
where  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  hauled  up,  retired 
to  Chalce  as  a  more  convenient  place  than  Cos  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy's  fleet  from.  Leake 
{Ana  Mmor^  p.  224)  mentions  an  inscription  found 
in  Rhodes,  which  contains  the  Ethnic  name  Chalcetes. 
The  island  was  near  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes,  and 
probably  subject  to  Rhodes.  TG.  L.] 

CHALCIDEIS.     [CHALcins,  No.  2.J 

CHALCI'DICE  (1^  Xa^jciSuHi,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
§11;  JEth.  and  Adj.  XoXictdc^f ),  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula,  lying  southward 
of  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Cissus  (iSTAor^iotei),  between  the 
Thermaic  and  Stiymonic  Gulf.  It  terminates  in 
three  prongs,  running  out  into  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
called  respectively  Acte,  Sithonia,  and  Pallene,  the 
first  being  the  most  easterly,  and  the  latter  the  most 
westerly.  The  peninsula  of  Acte,  which  terminates 
with  Mt  Athos,  rising  out  of  the  sea  precipitously 
to  the  height  of  nearly  6,400  feet,  is  rugged,  and 
clothed  wiUi  forests,  which  leave  only  a  few  spots 
suitable  for  cultivation.  [Athos.]  The  Middle 
or  Sithonian  peninsula  (XiBttpla  :  Longo$)y  is  also 
hiUy  and  woody,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The 
peninsula  of  Pallene  (IlaAA^n)  :  Kassandhra), 
was  pre-eminent  for  its  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
territory.  The  gulf  between  Acte  and  Sithonia  was 
called  the  Singitic,  and  that  between  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  the  Toronaic  or  Mecybemaean. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  original  Chalcidice, 
though  the  name  has  been  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  the  people  of  the  Chalcidic 
race  enjoyed  during  the  meridian  period  of  Grecian 
history,  did  not  comprehend  Crossaea,  nor  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acanthus  and  Stageirus,  colonies  of  Andrus, 
nor  that  of  Potidaea,  a  colony  of  Corinth,  nor  even 
Olynthus  or  the  territoiy  around  it  to  the  N., 
which  was  occupied  by  a  people  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Bottiaeis  W.  of  the  Lydias  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  principal  possession  of  the  Chalcidian  settlers 
from  Euboea  (Strab.  x.  p.  447)  in  the  earliest  time 
of  their  migration,  probably  in  the  7  th  centuiy  B.C., 
seems  to  have  been  the  Sithonian  headland,  with  its 
port  and  fortress  Torone;  from  thrace  they  extended 
their  power  inland,  until  at  length  they  occujued 
the  whole  of  Mygd<mia  to  the  S.  of  the  ridges  which 
stretched  W.  firom  the  mountain  range  at  the  head 
of  the  Singitic  gulf  (Nizvoro)  together  with  Crossaea. 
Artabazus,  on  his  return  from  the  Hellesp«>nt,  having 
reduced  Olynthus,  together  with  some  other  places 
which  had  revolted  from  Xerxes,  slew  all  the  Bottiaei 
who  had  garrisoned  Olynthus,  and  gave  up  the  pkce 
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to  ths  Chiltidkiu.  Wb  find  tbe  Bottari  joiiwd,  CO 
two  occBHoiu,  with  Iha  ChtleidiuH  a*  *I1k>  (Thuc 
i.  SS,  ii.  79),  Bud  one  of  their  tilinr  cod*  with  llie 
t«i!«id  Barrmmw  it  ppBOMlj  simitar,  hoth  in  tjpe 
wid  hbric,  ta  tbna  of  the  Cbtloidiuu,  impruwd 
with  the  bead  of  Apolto  and  hi>  lyn  (onnp.  Eckhel, 
tdI.  ii.  p.  70).  At  Iha  inaUgatiaa  of  Perdiceu,  tbr 
CfaaHdiuu  mwh  « u-  apoo  tha  Atbouaiu  who  bek 
Fotidua  and  other  towni  in  tboir  noghhoailiood, 


.  18.)     AtUT  tha 

ic*  of  tha  oompliunta  i>f  the  ApollooiaiB  of 
Chikidice  and  Acauitbiuu,  tha  LicadiaaKniiiiu 
an  imj  a^nit  Oljnthna,  which,  iftac  losing 
of  it]  cominaiuleti,  ■uccaedad  in  tha  4th  campi 
(b.  o.  379)   in   radudng   Iha  citj   to   aabmii 
(Xen.  HeB.  t.  S).     The  hutorj  of  Chalcidioe,  after 
the  mpremac]r  which  OtTnlhw  obtaioad  onr  iu 
other  lowng,    foUowi    Iha    tdrtniiea   of   that    atj. 

[OLYHTHm.! 

Ptolamy  (Ic.)  dmdi 
two  parts,  Chalcidira  aod  Panlia  <fiir  to  tha  w«d 
which   appean   as  Paniia  in   tha   prinUd  o 
■hould   ba  raad),     Panlia  eoDtainad  all  the 

rilima  coanCrf  betwaan  tha  haj  of  Thewalooica, 
and  Derriiii,  tha  Cape  ef  Sitbonia :  thw  tha  W. 
ponat  of  Sthonia  was  at  that  time  included  in 
Panlia  and  the  E.  in  Chalcidice,  togetbar  with 
Acanlhiu,  tha  entire  panimula  of  Acta,  and  all 
eoail  land  in  the  StrTmonic  gutf  aa  Eu  K.  aa  1 
miseoe,  with  the  amptian  of  Slageira. 

An  account  rf  the  dilftnnt  Chalcidian  towoa 
he  fbnnd  andcr  tha  aepanta  heads ;  begmning  f 
tha  W.  thty  an  Aenjua  near  the  capa,  which 
marka  the  entnnca  of  Um  inner  Themaie  golf, 
QiooMUS,  AimooNBiA  and  Phtidaea.  Between 
these  towni  laj  tha  territoiy  failed  CuoaaAKA.  In 
Pallene  ware  the  towns  of  Sazk,  Ukhde,  Scions, 
Therambo*,  Aeob,  Neapous,  Aputtis,  dtfaer 
whollj  or  pirtlj  coloniea  from  Eretria.  In  Sithonia 
were  MBcmEitSA,  Skrhtu,  Oalkpsob,  Tokoj™, 
Sartb,  SmoDs,  Pn-oROB,  AmA,  all  or  moat 
of  them  of  Chalcidian  origin.  At  tba  head  of 
tha  Toronajc  gulf  in  tha  interior  of  Chakidice  ta; 

OLrWTIIIIS,      ApOLLOItIA,      SCOLOi,      SfARTOLDS, 

Ahokia,  MiACOROa  or  Uilookhs.  On  tha  scan^ 
■paraa,  admitted  b;  tha  monntain  ridge  which  audi 
In  Alhua,  wen  planted  eome  Tbrariao  and  Palaai^ 
salllemenls  of  ths  same  inhabitanta  aa  thoaa  who 
occupied  Lemnoa  and  Imbros,  with  a  mixlnn  of  a 
few  Chslddiani,  while  the  iohabilanta  spoke  both 
Prlasgic  and  Hellenic  [Araoa.]  Near  the  narrow 
bthmni  which  j«na  Uiia  pcommlOTT  to  Thnca,  and 
alonjc  the  NW.  coast  of  the  StTTmonia  goU  wen  tha 
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CHALCia 
and  AitaiLva,  all  ooloiBaa  tnm  Aidra,  to  wUek 
maj  ba  added  STKAT«tncB>  BbomdcdB,  aod  Aai- 
THUaA.    (Gnte,   Hiit  of  Greaee,  toL  if.  p.  SI; 

Laake,  Trtm.  M  Norlhe^  Orttet,  tcL  iiL;  Gnm- 
bach.  Iia*m.  tdI.  ii.  pp.  S— 16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCI'DICli;adistiictaf  Spia.  [CaAUaa.] 
CHALCIS,  inSjria.  1 .  Tha  chief  alj  rf  Cbal- 
□dice,  one  of  tha  ten  politieal  dirinoaa  ef  N.  Sjrit. 
(Ptol.T.lS.)  ItwaiHtualadUtLP.  fnxnAmiDdi 
(PeM.7at.)aad  18  U.P.  bcm  Benea  (AnloilJlia.). 
The  Paotinger  Tiblat  mak*  it  out  to  ba  39  US.  frm 
the  Latter  pl««,  while  Pncopina  (B.  P.  iL  11)  pns 
tlie  diatanoa  as  84  atadia.  Both  thoM  statemeala 
an  incorrect,  H  £Miuiria  is  about  13  Engliihnilei 
from  Aleppo  (Pooocke,  7>w.  ToL  ii.  p.317;  Abd-1- 
ffida,r(ii.^.  p.119.)  The  Hamaih  Zobah  wUdi 
was  taken  bj  Solomon  (2  Cknm.  riii.  3)  h»  bam 
identified  with  Chakis  f  BoHmmBller,  fioKAwA  der 
SOL  J  U. -ml  i.  pi.  ii.  p.  330),  and  tba  "  aah  rail' 
when  David  ocnqoarad  fiadadenr  king  tl  IMi, 
whan  be  went  toracorerhiaborderoatheEaplintee, 
ta  in  all  probabilitr  the  lake  and  manh  of  JMI  or 
SaiiMak,  which  in  winter  occnjiea  a  ipaee  to  tba 
£.  of  KiimurlH,  ezt«iding  for  aboat  13  mike,  with 
a  breadth  Taiyiiig  from  3  to  5  mika.  The  poverlul 
eraporatioo  of  the  lummer  beat  caoees  H  (o  C17V- 
(alliia,  and  a  white  coane-gnined  aalt  ia  fonntd  in 
larjto  qnantitiea  orer  the  wimlo  aorfiiioe.  (Cbmnty, 
£zped^  Eap/tral.  rol.  1.  p.  419;  TboDHon,  fiMMt. 
5acr.  vol.  r.  p.  470;  conp.  Winer,  Asol  WortBadi, 
t.v.Aran.^  In  A.s.  S43  the  town  of  Chaldi  «• 
taken  and  plnndared  b^  CbonmeB  (Pnxop.  Ic; 
Gibbon,  Dtd.  tmd  FM,  roL  viiL  p.  315;  Le  fl«o, 
Bai  Empire,  toL  ix.  p.  34;  conip.  toL  iii.  p.  M) 

3.  Ad  Bblvk.  Plin;  (t.  33.  G  IS)  apnika  if  a 
citf  of  this  name  in  tha  district  Chaicideiie,  wbich 
he  describn  aa  tha  moat  fertile  of  all  S^ria.  Tbe 
Chalcia,  X<l\jc(i  of  Strabo  (ivi.  p  753),  ma  a  dtf 
and  district  anbject  to  Ptolemy,  ion  of  Uenmeua, 
who  held  besides  the  dtf  of  Hcuoroi ja  (firtaOae), 
the  plain  of  Manjaa,  and  the  moonlain  rt^fti  ot 
lti;raea<  Joeephns  expnaslj  deacribea  it  aa  Boder 
Mount  Labanoa(.,4iUt;.iiT.  J.  g  4,  £./.  i.  9- $>)■ 
It  hae  been  confounded  with  tbe  Chahna  S.cf  Aleppo 
hnt  tbe  ilatement  of  Joeepbiu  (oomp.  Anliq,  lif. 
3.  g  3;  Briand,  PabeML  p.  315)  showi  that  iti  po- 
tion moat  be  songht  for  elaewhore.  Ptolemj  wii 
ancceadad  bf  bia  aon  the  Gret  Ljaaniaa ;  wboae  pea- 
■asaioni  after  his  niarder  bj  Anionj  *r«re  brmed  bj 
Zenodoms.  (Joseph.  Aittiq.  ir.  10.  §  1,  B.  J.  I  Id 
§  4.)  In  A.  D.  41  Claudius  beatowed  Chakdi  00 
Herod,  a  brother  of  the  elder  Herod  Agrippa.  On 
'■'■'■  48  hii  kingdom  w>         ' '       '  ~ 


title  of  king  (0  Uie  provinoee  of  BaIanaea,TncbcmIii, 
Abilene,  and  othen(JM>;.u.7.gl>  Afterw«d> 
Aristobolns,  sou  i£  Herod,  king  of  Clulaa,  obtained 
hia  father's  kingdom  whwh  had  bean  taken  &«n  bia 
cousin  Agrippa  It.,  and  to  A.  D.  73  was  (tOi  djnrt 
of  the  diitrict  (B.  J.  rii.  7.  gl).  Dniii^  tbe  idp 
of  Domitiao  it  a;^>eaiB  to  hare  bscome  iactqmUd 
in  tba  Boman  province,  and  the  dlj  (o  baTerecaind 
the  additional  namt  af  Fkvia.  (lickhal,  voL  iiL 
p.  3S3 ;  Marqnardt,  doadbiwi  iirn-JiJaL.4lMr.pk  lai ; 
Noris.  do  Epodi.  Syro-Uac  (c  ix.  g  3.) 

Tha  town  ofChalds  was  therefbr*  sitoated  noa- 

rhen  m  the  Bahi'a,  pnbablf  &  of  BdaOee.  Tba 
valley  has  not  Jet  beoi  examined  with  lefermee  (a 

'  site  of  this  aij.  It  has  beoi  anggasted  that  its 
position  maj  ba  at  or  near  ZaUt,  in  the  odghbcur- 
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Lood  cf  which  at  the  viUage  of  ffeum  Nieha,  iM 
some  remarkable  remaiiis  (comp.  Ghesoej,  Ea^ped. 
Eupkrat.  YcA,  i.  p.  472).  Or  perfaapa  at  Mqf'M 
Af^ar,  where  Abd-l-^Kla  (Tab.  S^,  p.  20)  speaks  oi 
great  rains  of  hewn  stonss.  (BobinsoD,  BiUiatk. 
Soar.  voL  ▼.  p.  90>  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCIS  (XaXic(f :    Eth.  XoXiciSc^,  Chaki- 

densis)).     1.  (^Egripo,  NtgropmU^  the  chief  town 

of  Eaboea,  sepwated  from   the  opposite  coast  of 

Boeotia  bj  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Earipos,  which 

is  at  this  spot  onlj  40  yards  across.    This  Euripiis 

is  here  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  rock  in  the 

middle  of  the  strait    This  rock  is  at  present  ooco- 

pied  bj  a  sqaare  castle;  a  stone  bridge,  60  or  70 

feet  in  length,  connects  the  Boeotian  shore  with  this 

castle;  and  another  wooden  bridge,  aboat  35  feet 

long,  reaches  from  the  castle  to  the  Eaboean  coast. 

In  antiquity  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  bridge 

also  connected  Chalcis  with  the  Boeotian  coast 

The  channel  between  the  Boeotian  coast  and  the 

rock  is  very  shallow,  being  not  mors  than  three 

feet  in  depth;  bat  the  channel  between  the  rock 

and  Chakas  is  aboat  seven  or  eight  feet  in  depth. 

It  is  in  the  latter  channel  that  the  extraordinaiy 

tides  take  place,  which  are  freqoently  mentioned  by 

the  ancient  writers.     According  to  the  common 

account  the  tide  changed  seven  times  in  the  day, 

and  seven  times  in  the  night;  bat  Livy  states  that 

there  was  no  regularity  in  the  chazige,  and  that  the 

flux  and  reflux  constantly  varied,  —  a  pbaenomenon 

which  he  ascribes  to  the  sudden  sqnalls  of  wind 

from  the  moontains.    (Strab.  x.  p.  403 ;  Mela,  ii. 

7;   Plin,  iL  97;  Cic.  de  NaL  Dwr.  xiL  10;  Liv. 

xxvili.  6.) 

An  intelligent  modem  trareller  observes  that 
"  at  times  the  water  runs  as  mach  as  eight  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  £all  under  the  bridge  of  about 
1^  feet;  but  what  is  most  singular  is  tiie  fact,  that 
vessels  lying  150  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains 
but  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent  state,  changing  its 
direction  in  a  few  minutes,  ai^  almost  immediately 
resuming  its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four 
to  five  miles  an  hour  either  way,  its  greatest  ra- 
pidity being  however  always  to  the  southward. 
The  results  of  three  months'  observation,  in  which 
the  above  phaenomena  were  noted,  affijided  no  suf- 
ficient data  for  redacing  them  to  any  r^ularity.** 
(Penny  Cjfclopaedia,  vol.  x.  p.  59.) 

ChiUcis  was  a  city  rf  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  place  firom  tiie  earliest 
to  the  latest  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
before  the  Trojan  war  by  an  Ionic  ccdony  fin»n 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Pandoras,  the  son  of 
Erechthens.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447 ;  Soymn.  Ch.  573.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  (JL  ii.  537.)  After 
the  Trojan  war  Cothus  settled  in  the  city  another 
Ionic  colony  from  Athens.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  Cbalds 
soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities, 
and  at  an  early  period  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  almost  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
Its  greatness  at  this  early  period  b  attested  by  the 
nnmeroos  colonies  which  it  planted  upon  the  coasts 
of  Mafwionia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  in  the  islanda  of 
the  Aegaean.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  peninsula  of 
Chalcidice  between  the  Thermaic  and  Singitic  gulfs, 
in  consequence  of  the  laige  number  of  cities  which 
it  founded  in  this  district  Its  first  colony,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  west, 
was  Cumae  in  Campania,  which  it  is  ^d  to  have 
founded  as  early  as  b.  c.  1050,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  Aeolians  of  Come  and  the  Eretrians.  Rheginm 
in  Italy,  and  Naxos,  Zancle,  Tauromenium  and 
other  cities  in  Sicily,  are  also  mentioned  as  Chal- 
cidian  coknies. 

Daring  the  early  period  of  its  histoiy,  the  govenv- 
ment  of  Chalcis  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy, 
called  Hii^Mbotae  (^InoS&raA^  i.  e.  the  feeden  of 
horses),  who  corresponded  to  the  *Iirvff/t  in  other 
Grecian  states.  (Herod,  v.  77,  vi  100;  Strab.  z. 
p.  447  ;  Pint  P^ricL  23  ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  vi  1.) 
These  Hippobotae  were  probably  proprietors  of  the 
finrtile  plidn  of  Lelantom,  which  lay  between  Chalcis 
and  Eretria.  The  possession  of  this  pUn  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  these  two  dtiea 
(Strab.  X.  p.  448),  and  probably  occasioned  the  war 
between  them  at  an  early  period,  in  which  some  of 
the  most  potweriul  states  of  Greece,  such  ss  Samoa 
and  Miletus,  took  part  (Thnc.  L  15 ;  Herod,  v. 
99;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  DeL  289;  Hermann,' in 
Bkmit»ache»  Miumtm,  voL  L  p.  85.) 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae 
from  Athens,  the  Chalcidians  joined  the  Boeotians 
in  making  war  upon  the  Athenians;  but  the  latter 
orossed  over  into  Euboea  with  a  great  force,  defeated 
the  Chalcidians  in  a  decisive  batde,  and  divided  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  Hippobotae  among  4000  Athe- 
nian citizens  as  derndis  b.  a  506.  (Her.  v.  77.) 
These  settlers,  however,  abandoned  their  poseessions 
when  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artapbemes, 
landed  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  100.)  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Chalcis,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
became  a  tributary  of  Athens,  and  continued  under 
her  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  till 
the  downfel  of  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  dose  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  445,  Chalcis 
joined  the  other  Enboeans  in  their  revolt  from 
Athens;  but  the  whole  island  was  speedily  recon- 
quered by  Perides,  who  altered  the  government  of 
Chalcis  by  the  expolsion  of  the  Hippobotae  from  the 
dty.    (Plut  Per.  23.) 

In  the  2  let  year  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  b.  c. 
411,  Euboea  revolted  from  Athcnos  (Thuc  viiL  95), 
and  on  this  occasion  we  first  read  of  tbe  construction 
of  a  bridge  acroes  the  Euripus.  Anxious  to  secure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  Boeotians, 
the  Chalddians  built  a  mole  from  dther  bhore, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  centre  for  only  a  single 
ship:  and  fnrtif^g  by  towers  each  side  of  the 
opening  in  the  mole.  (Du)d.  xiii.  47.)  Chalcis 
was  now  independent  for  a  short  time ;  but 
when  the  Athenians  had  recovered  a  portion  of  their 
former  power,  it  again  came  under  their  supremacy, 
together  with  the  other  dties  in  the  island.  (Diod. 
XT.  30.)  In  later  times  it  was  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  Macedonians,  Antiochus,  Mithridates, 
and  the  Romans.  It  was  a  place  of  great  militaiy 
importance,  commanding,  aa  it  did,  the  navigarion 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Greece,  and  hence 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties 
contending  for  the  suprema^  of  Greece.  CbalciM, 
Corinth,  and  Demetrias  in  Tbessaly,  were  called 
by  the  last  Philip  «f  Macedon  the  feUers  of  Greece, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  free,  as  long  as  these 
fortresses  were  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power. 
(Pol.  xvii;  11;  Liv.  xxxii.  37.) 

Dicaearchus,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  describes  Chalds  as  70  stadia  (nearly  9  miles) 
in  drcamference,  situated  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  abounding  in  gymnasia,  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  was  well  supfdied  with 
water  firom  the  fountam  AreChusa.    [See  aboye,  p. 
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197,  b.J  The  sarromidiDg  ooontiy  was  pluitod  | 
with  olives.  (Dicaearch.  Btot  r^f  'EA.xi8or,  p. 
146,  ed.  Fahr.)  When  Alexander  croased  over  into 
Asia,  the  Chalcidians  atiengthened  the  fortificadoofl 
of  their  city  hy  inckeing  within  their  walls  a  hill 
on  the  Boeotian  side,  c^led  Canethns,  which  thns 
formed  a  fortified  bridge-head.  At  the  same  tame 
tliej  fortified  the  bridge  mth  towers,  a  wall,  and 
gates.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  Canethns,  which  is  also 
mentioned  1^  ApoUonins  Rhodins  (L  77),  is  pro- 
bably the  hill  of  Karababdf  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  130  fleet  immediately  above  the  modem 
bridge,  and  i»  the  citadel  of  the  present  town. 

In  the  second  Ponic  war,  b.  o.  207,  the  Romans, 
under  Sulpicins  and  Attains,  made  an  nnsnocessfnl 
attack  npon  Chalds,  which  was  then  subject  to 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxviiL  6.)  A  few  years  afterwards, 
B.  o.  192,  when  the  war  was  resumed  with  Philip, 
the  Bonums  surprised  Chalcis  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  they  had  not  a  sufficient  force  with  them 
to  occupy  it  permanently.  (Llv.  xxxL  23.)  In 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians,  Chalcis 
was  in  alliance  with  the  former  (liv.  xxxt.  37 — 
39);  but  when  Antiochus  passed  over  into  Greece, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Aetolians,  the  Chalcidians 
deserted  the  Romans,  and  received  this  king  into 
their  city.  During  his  residence  at  Chalcis,  An- 
tiochus became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  (k  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place,  ud  made  her 
his  queen.  (Liv.  xxzv.  50,  51,  xxxvi.  11;  Pol. 
zx.  3,  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm,  ex  Hbr.  xxxiv.  p.  29, 
ed.  Reimar.)  Chalcis  joined  the  Achaeans  in  their 
last  war  against  the  Romans;  and  their  town  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  Mummius.  (Liv.  EpU, 
lii.;  oomp.  Pol.  xL  11.) 

In  the  time  of  Stnbo  Chalcis  was  still  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Euboea,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Mummius.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  448.)  Strabo  describes  the  bridge  acroes  the 
Euripus  B&  two  plethra,  or  200  Greek  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tower  at  either  end;  and  a  canal 
(o^piyO  constructed  through  the  Euripus.  (Strab. 
z.  p.  403.)  Strabo  appears  never  to  have  visited 
the  Euripus  himself;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  description  refers  to  the  same  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (xiii.  47;  see  above).  In  this  case  the 
<r^iyi  would  be  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
mole.  (See  Groskurd's  Gtrm.  TnmtL  of  StrahOj 
vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  Chalcis  was  one  of  Uie  towns 
restored  by  Justinian.    (Procop.  de  AeeUf.  iv.  3.) 

The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet  Lycophron  wera 
natives  of  Chalcis,  and  Aristotle  died  here. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chalcis  was  called  Euripus, 
whence  its  modem  name  'Egripo.  It  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  called  it 
Negrcponif  probably  a  oorraptian  of  Egripo  and 
poiUe,  a  bridge.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1470.  It  is  now  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  the  island.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments  of  white  marble  in  the  walls  of 
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houses.    (Leake,  Nortkem  Greect,  ml  fi.  pL954, 
seq.;  Ste|iiani,  iSetss,  ^c,  p.  13.) 

2.  Also  caOed  Chalcba,  and  Htvocbalcib 
(Xaxvcio,  Pd.  V.  94;  TvoxbOhus,  Strab.  p  451; 
Stqth.  B.S.9.),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  situated  upon  the 
coast,  at  a  short  distance  E.  of  the  month  of  the  Eve* 
mis,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
whence  it  was  called  Hypochakas.  Chalds  is  ooeof 
the  5  ^tolian  towns  spoken  of  byH€Oier,whogive8it 
the  epithet  of  iyxtaXoSf  and  it  continued  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  historical  period.  (Horn. /lit 
640;  Thu&ii.  83;  PoLv.94;  Stnb.  pp.  451,459 
460.)  There  are  two  great  mountains  sitnated 
between  the  river  Fidhari  (the  Evenus)  and  the 
castle  of  RmuU  ( Antirrhium),  of  which  the  western 
mountain,  called  Foraafooa,  cotrespcDds  to  Chskis, 
and  the  eastern,  called  ZiaJK-tfato,  to  Taphiaami. 
The  town  of  Chalcis  appears  to  have  stood  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  moontains,  piobaUy  at 
Ovrio-hutrOj  where  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
Hellenic  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Grteet,  voL  I 
p.  1 10.)  There  was  some  confusion  in  the  andent 
writers  respecldng  the  position  of  mount  Chaldt, 
and  Artemidoms,  who  called  it  Chalcia,  placed  it 
between  the  Achelous  and  Pleutm  (Strab.  p.  460); 
but  this  is  clearly  an  error. 

3.  (^KhaiUei),  a  town  of  Epeirus  in  Moont  Findos, 
near  which  the  Achelous  rises.  It  is  erroneouslj 
called  by  Stephanus  a  town  of  Aetolia.  (Dioojs. 
Perieg.  496 ;  Steph. B.  ».v, ;  Leake,  Nortkem  Greeet^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  214.) 

CHALCI'TIS  (XoAircrfO.  L  (Eih.  XoXitM : 
KhaUd  or  Kairhi)  **  an  isUnd  opposite  to  Chakedfle 
with  copper  mines."  (Steph.  «.9.  XoXirrrit,  who 
cites  Artemidorus.)  There  is  a  group  of  small  iskadi 
called  the  iVince's  IsUttf  in  the  Propontis,  not  oppo- 
site to  Chalcedon,  but  SE.  of  that  city,  and  opposita 
to  part  of  the  coast  which  we  may  assume  to  bate 
belonged  to  Chalcedon.  One  of  these  marked  Karki 
in  a  map  published  by  the  Hjdrograpfaical  Office  of 
the  Admiralty  is  Chaldtu.  Pliny  (v.  32)  simply 
mentions  Chidcitis. 

2.  A  tract  in  Asia  Minor  ia  the  territocy  of  Ery- 
three  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  5.  §  12),  which 
contained  a  promontoiy,  in  which  there  were  sea 
baths  (as  he  calls  them),  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  all  in  Ionia.  Oiie  of  the  phylae  of  Eiythne, 
the  third,  derived  ito  name  finom  the  Chakitis. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  Chaldtis  seem  to  be  the 
Chalddeis  of  Strabo  (p.  644),  but  the  passage  d 
Strabo  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  is  certainly 
conrupt  (see  Groskurd's  TrmuL  of  Straho,  voL  si. 
p.  23).  TheTeiiandClaaomemiwereaDtheisthinTis, 
and  the  Chalddeia  next  to  the  Teii,  but  just  within 
the  peninsula  en  which  Erythrae  stands.  This  seoos 
to  be  Strabo's  meaning;  and  the  Chalddeis  musfc 
have  been  under  the  Tdi,  for  Gcorae,  another  place 
west  of  Teos,  belonged  to  the  Teii.  The  distanoe 
across  the  isthmus  of  Erythrae  from  the  Akxandriiim 
and  the  Chalddds  to  a  place  on  the  north  side  of 
the  isthmus,  called  Hypocremnos,  was  60  stadia 
according  to  Strabo;  but  it  is  more.  This  Aleuo- 
drium  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Gnat, 
where  games  were  celebrated  by  the  oommnnitj  <■ 
Ionian  dties  (ioA  rov  icoiyou  rmp  'U(ywr)  in  bonflir 
of  Alexander.  [G.  L>] 

CHALCI'TIS.     [broiA.] 
CHALCODCKIUM.     [Phbrab.] 
CHALDAEA  (Xa\8afaX  in  a  strict  sense,  w« 
probably  only,  what  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  3)  considcfed 
it,  a  small  tract  of  country,  adjoining  the  deserts  of 
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Anbia,  and  inclnded  in  the  wider  ezteot  of  Baby- 
lonia.    The  same  Tiew  is  taken  bj  Stnbo  (zri.  p. 
739),  who  speaks  of  one  tribe  of  Ghaldaeans  (^vA^ 
Ti  Twr  XoXSdEan^),  who  lived  near  the  Arabians, 
and  on  the  eo-calied  Persian  Sea:  this  district  he 
considered  part  of  Babylonia  (x<ipa  '"is  BotfvAwWar). 
That  this  idea  pievidled  till  a  late  period  is  clear, 
since  Stnbo  (xvi.  p.  767)  calls  the  marBhes  near 
the  junction  of  the  En^^rates  and  TigrisTdi  lAvr  «car& 
XoAdoiovf,  and  Pliny  (yL  31)  Lacos  Chaldaici, 
while  the  last  anthor  in  another  place  extends  them 
almost  to  the  sea,  where  he  states  that  they  were 
caused  by  the  Eolaeas  and  the  Tigris.     In  the 
Etym.  Magnum  (s.  9.  'Affcvpla)  is  a  remarkable  no- 
tice to  the  e£fect  that  Assyria,  which  is  the  same 
as  Babylonia,  was  first  called  'Ev^pdrtr,  bat  after- 
wards XaX8a(a.      From  these  statements  we  are 
justified  in  belieying  that  at  some  period  of  ancient 
history,  there  was  a  district  called  Chaldaea,  in  the 
southern  end  of  Babylonia,  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Arabia  Deserta,  though  we  have  no  certain  clue 
to  what  period  of  history  this  name  should  be  as- 
ngned.    The  name  probably  was  lost,  on  Babylon 
becoming  the  great  ruling  city,  and,  therefore,  not 
nnnatunlly  imposing  its  naoM  upon  the  country 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  town.  [Babtix>n.]  [V.] 

CHALDAEI  (XoAtalbi),  a  people  who  dwelt  in 
Bsbjlonia,  taken  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  ex- 
teniiUng  f^m  above  Babylon  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
who  appear  before  on  the  stage  of  history  under 
diflerent  and  not  always  reconcUeable  aspects. 

1.  The  Ghaldaeans  would  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chaldaea  Proper,  a  district  in  the  S.  of 
Babylom'a,  extending  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Arabia  Deserta.  They  were  a  people  apparently  in 
character  much  akin  to  the  Arabs  of  the  adyoining 
districts,  and  living,  like  them,  a  wandering  and 
predatory  life.  As  such  they  are  described  in  Job 
(i.  17),  and  if  Orchoe  represent  the  Ur  from  which 
Abraham  migrated  (now  probably  Warka),  it  would 
be  rightly  termed  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;"  while  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  1 3), 
**  Behold  the  hmd  of  the  Chaldees:  this  people  was 
not  till  the  Assyrian  Ibunded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  may  have  reference  to  a  period 
when  their  habits  becMue  more  settled,  and  they 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  roving  tribe. 

2.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  without  dis- 
tinction, or  at  least  with  little  real  difference,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  So  in  2  Kings  (xxv.  1—4), 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  King  of  Babylon,  but  his 
army  are  called  Chaldees;  in  Isaiah  (xvii.l9)  Ba- 
bylon is  termed  **  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Chaldees'  excellency ;"  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
the  country  is  called  "  the  land  of  the  Ghaldaeans  f 
and  in  Dan.  (ix.  i.),  Dareius  is  king  **  over  the 
realm  of  the  Ghaldaeans."  Agreeably  with  this 
view  Pliny  calls  Babylon,  "  Chaldaicarum  gentium 
capiat."  It  has  been  a  great  question  whence  the 
Chaldaeans  came,  who  abmit  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar play  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world:  and  it  has  been  urged  by  many  modem 
writers,  that  some  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  there  must  have  been  a  conquest  of  Babylonia 
by  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who,  under  the 
Tarions  names  of  Garduchi,  Ghalybes,  and  Ghaldaei, 
occupied  the  mountainous  region  between  Assyria 
and  the  Euxine.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
have  been  convinced  by  these  arguments,  which,  as 
the  advocates  of  these  views  admit,arB  notbasedupon 
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any  authentic  history.  No  Ghaldaean  immigntioo 
is  any  where  mentioned  or  alluded  to;  while,  &thera 
was,  as  seems  most  likely,  a  considerable  tribe  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Ghaldaeans  at  a  very  early  period  in 
&  Babylonia,  it  is  moch  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  gradually  became  the  ruluig  tribe  over  the 
whole  of  Babykmia.  The  language  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite  as  to  his  belief  in  a  separate  and  distinct  na^ 
tkn:  "  Ghaldaei  non  ex  artis  sed  ex  gentis  vocabnk) 
nomiuati "  {deDw,  i.  1). 

3.  They  were  the  nameof  a  particular  sect  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
lonian Magi.  (XoASajoi  yiwos  M^tyavr,  Hesych.) 
In  Dan.  (ii.  2)  they  appear  among  "  the  magicians, 
sorcerers,  and  astrologers,"  and  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  rest  (^Dan,  ii.  10).  They  are  described  in 
Dan.  (v.  8)  as  the  *'  king's  wise  men.'*  From  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  astrology  and  magical 
arts,  which  are  ever  in  early  times  nearly  connected, 
it  came  to  pass  that  with  many  sncient  writers,  and 
especially  with  those  of  a  later  period,  the  name 
Ghaldaeans  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  learned 
men  of  Babylon  (as  in  Gio.  de  Dio.  I  c;  Strab.  xv. 
p.  608;  Diod.  ii.  29),  but  to  all  unpostors  and  ma- 
gicians who,  professing  to  interpret  dreams,  &c, 
played  upon  Uie  credulity  of  mankind.  (Joseph. 
B,  J.  ii.  7.  I  3 ;  Appian.  %*.  o.  58 ;  Curt  i.  10, 
V.  1 ;  Jttv.  VL  553;  Gat.  A.  i2.  v.  4,  &c.) 

There  were  two  principal  schools  at  Borsippa  and 
Orchoe  for  the  sttidy  of  astronomy,  whence  the 
learned  Ghaldaeans  of  those  places  were  termed 
Borsippeni  and  Orchoeni.    (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739.) 

(Ideler,  vber  cL  Stemkmut  d.  Chaldder;  Winer, 
BibL  Real  Worterhuch^  art.  Chatdderj  Ditmar, 
tiAer  die  Vaterland  d.  ChaMer.')  [V.l 

CHALDAICI  LACCS  (Plin.  vL  23,  27;  rh  lAi| 
T&  Kwrh  XaXialovSj  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767),  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  marsh  land  near  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  what  extent  they 
gave  these  marshes.  According  to  Onesicritus 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  29)  the  Euphrates  flowed  into  the 
Ghaldaean  Sea;  according  to  Pliny  (vL  27)  it  was 
the  Tigris  which  mostly  oontribnted  to  form  these 
stagnant  waters.  It  u  dear,  however,  that  Pliny's 
view  on  the  subject  was  very  indistinct,  for  he  says 
previously  (vL  23)  that  they  comprehmided  the 
lake  which  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  make  near 
Gharax.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  land 
above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  is  for  great  part  of  the  year  an  unhealthy 
swamp.  [v.] 

GHALDONE  PROMONTOBIUM,  pUced  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28)  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  near  its  northern  extremity:  between  a  salt 
river,  which  once  formed  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  his  "flumen  Af'henum."  He  de- 
scribes the  sea  off  this  promontory  as  ^  voragini 
simHius  quam  mari  per  50  millia  passuum  orae."  It 
correc^Mmded  in  situation  with  the  bay  of  Koneit  or 
Graen  (al.  Gratuf)  harbour,  where  Niebuhr  places 
the  modem  tribe  of  the  Beni  Khaleda  a  name  nearly 
identical  with  the  Chaldone  of  Pliny  (Forster,  Ara- 
bia, voLi.  p.  49,  50).  It  is  further  determined  by 
modem  survey,  minutely  corroborating  the  classical 
noUces.  ^  The  *  locus  ubi  Euphratis  ostium  fiiit,'  is 
D'Anville's  ancien  lit  de  VEupkrale;  the  *  Flumen 
Sabum,'  is  Core  Bochian,  a  narrow  salt-water  chan- 
nel, laid  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Chart,  and  separating  a  large  low  island, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  finm 
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the  mun  land;  the  '  PromontoriiunGhaldone*  is  the 
great  headland,  at  the  entnuice  of  the  Baj  of  Boat 
al-Kuama  from  the  soath,  opposite  Phelec^  isUmd; 
and  the  *  voragini  stmilius  quam  man,'  or  tea  broken 
into  gnlfs,  of  50  milea,  extending  to  the  '  flumen 
Achapa,*  is  that  along  the  coast,  iMtween  the  above- 
named  cape  and  the  river  of  Khadema,  a  space  of 
preciMly  50  B<Hnan  miles.  This  tract,  again,  is  the 
*  Sacer  Stnns  *  of  Ptolemj,  tenninating  at  Cape 
Zoorer    {lb.  vol.  iu  p.  2 1 3.  [Q.  W.] 

GHAXIA  (XaXia),  a  town  of  Boeoiia,  mentioned 
by  Theopompos,  and  in  an  andent  inscription:  from 
the  latter  we  learn  that  it  was  an  independent  state, 
perhaps  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  league. 
(Tbeopomp.  ap.  StopA.  B.  s.  9,  XajJa;  Karmcr. 
Qxon.  29,  1.  p.  67.)  Theopompns  stated  that  the 
Ethnic  name  was  XoAmi,  bnt  in  the  inscription  it  is 
written  XAAEIAEI2.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
the  place.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  ntuated  in 
the  Parasopia  at  ChaUet.  (Leake,  Northern  Qrtioo^ 
ToL  IL  p.  473,  seq.) 

CHALONl'TIS.     [Chala.] 

GHALUS  (XiiAof),  a  river  of  Syria,  fonr  days' 
march  from  Hyriandros,  fall  of  fish,  which  wen  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  (Xen.  Anoh.  i.  4.  §  9). 
ThoQgh  the  identity  has  not  been  made  out  snffi- 
ciently^  it  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  Kow^k 
which  takes  its  rise  from  two  sources  in  the  high 
ground  S.  of  ^AhMh;  the  larger,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  its  fish,  has  the  name  BAlak  8k  (fish  river). 
From  the  pass  in  the  BSildn  chain  advancing  N£. 
and  keeping  quite  clear  of  the  lake  of  Agd  DenghiM 
and  the  surrounding  marshes,  it  is  about  6 1  geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  BdHk  SUf  and 
about  68  or  70  miles  from  the  town  of  Beilan,  if  a 
greater  sweep  be  made  to  the  N  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  As  there  wera  three  rivers  to  cross,  the 
Kard  5m,  the  Amoiid  and  the  '^/Hn,  four  days  would 
be  required  for  this  part  of  the  march.  (Ghesney, 
Exped.  Euphrat  vol.  i.  p.  412,  ii.  p.  212.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

CHA'LYBES  (XaXv«cf,or  XiXvCoi,  as  Hecataeus 
named  them).  The  Ten  Thousand  in  their  march 
westward  from  Gerasus  [Gkrasus]  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Mossynoeci,  and  passing  through  it 
they  came  to  the  country  of  theChalybes:  the  Cha- 
lybes  were  few  in  number,  and  most  <^  them  got 
their  living  by  making  iron;  they  were  subject  to 
the  Mossynoeci  (Xen.  Anah,  v.  5.  §  1).  After  passing 
tltrough  the  Ghalybes,  the  Greeks  came  to  the  Yi- 
bareni,  whose  country  was  much  more  level;  from 
which  expression  we  may  conclude  that  the  country 
east  of  the  Tibareni  was  more  mountainous.  The 
Greeks  were  two  days  in  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni  to  Gotyora  (^Ordou  ty.  The 
position  of  these  Ghalybes  is  thus  fixed  within  certain 
limits.  Festus  Avienus  {Detcript  Orb.  v.  956) 
places  the  Tibareni  and  Ghalybes  together;  Strabo 
(p.  549)  places  the  Ghaldaei,  who,  he  says,  were 
originally  called  Ghalybes,  iu  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  above  Phamacia  (JSTeronml),  and  thus 
their  position  is  exactly  fixed:  Plutarch  {ImcuIL 
0.  14)  also  calls  them  Ghaldaei,  and  mentions  them 
with  the  TibaronL  The  tract  along  the  coast,  says 
Strabo,  is  narrow,  and  backed  by  noountains,  which 
were  full  of  iron  ore,  and  covered  with  fwrests.  The 
men  on  the  coast  were  fishere;  and  those  in  the  in- 
terior were  chiefly  iron  maken:  they  had  once  silver 
mines. 

The  minen  on  this  coast  were  known  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times;  and  Strabo  conjectures  that 
the  AJ^ybe  of  Homer  (IL  ii.  865)  may  be  the  country 
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of  these  Ghalybes,  whence  silver  ctme.  AstbeGreda 
called  iron  or  sted  x^'^*  >t  is  possible  that  they 
got  both  the  Hung  and  the  name  from  these  nide 
miners.  They  were  the  wocken  of  iron  (^iSiyw- 
T^irrover)  whom  the  early  QnA.  poets  mention 
(Aesch.iVoni.717>  ApoUanins  (iltyoa.  ii.  1002) 
has  embellished  his  poem  with  a  description  of  tbese 
rough  workmen  **  who  endure  heavy  toil  in  the  midct 
of  black  soot  and  smoke."  (Gomp.Virg.(j!sor7.L58.) 
The  Ghalybes  of  Herodotns  (i.  28)  are  ennmerated 
by  him  between  the  Mariandyni  and  Pa^ddsgonn, 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  be  sap- 
posed,  though  incorrectly,  that  this  wss  their  geo- 
grapUcal  position;  for  he  includes  them  in  the  empire 
of  Groesns,  which  did  not  extend  further  than  tbe 
Halys.  Stejdianus  («.  v,  XdkuSts)  places  the  Cba- 
lybes  on  the  Thermodon,  a  position  considenibly  west 
of  that  assigned  to  them  by  Strsbo,  whom  bowerer 
Stephanus  follows  in  supposing  that  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  Alybe  of  Itoer.  An  aatbority 
for  their  positioD  may  have  been  Bndosos,  whom  he 
cites. 

Hamilton  (Jieseare^,  &c.  voLL  Pi275)  visited  in 
theneighbonriiood  of  Crndk  (Oenoe)  some  people  who 
made  iron.  Thej  find  the  ore  on  the  hills  in  small 
nodular  masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  whkh  oreriies 
a  limestone  nek.  These  people  also  burn  cbaroosl 
for  their  own  use.  When  they  have  exhansted  one 
spot,  they  move  to  another.  "All  the  iron  is  sent  to 
Gonstantinople,  where  it  is  bought  up  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  great  demand  "  (Hamilton).  Though 
these  people  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  tiieChalybcs 
of  Xenophon  or  of  Strabo,  they  live  the  same  labonoos 
life  as  l^e  Ghalybes  of  antiquity;  and  these  monn- 
tainotts  tracts  have  probably  had  their  rude  foiges 
and  smoky  workmen  for  mors  than  twenty-five  cen- 
turies witiiout  interruption. 

Before  the  Ten  Thousand  reached  the  Euxine  they 
feu  in  with  a  people  whom  Xenophon  (Anab.  n.  7, 
§  15)  calls  Ghalybes,  the  moat  warlike  people  that 
the  Greeks  enooantered  in  their  retreat  They  hsd 
Hnen  conlets,  and  were  well  armed.  At  their  belt 
they  carried  a  knifo,  with  which  they  killed  the 
enemies  that  they  caught,  and  then  cut  off  their 
heads.  The  Greeks  came  to  a  river  Harpasos  after 
marching  through  the  territory  of  the  Ghalybes,  who 
were  separated  from  the  Scythini  by  this  river.  Tbe 
Harpasus  is  the  Arpa  Choi,  the  cUef  branch  of  the 
Araxes.  Pliny  (vi  4),  who  waa  acquainted  with  the 
Ghalybes  of  the  Pontus,  mentions  also  (vL  10)  the 
Armenoohalybes,  who  seem  to  be  tbe  warlike  Ghalybes 
of  Xenophon.  The  iron  worken  and  the  fighters  may 
have  been  the  same  nation,  but  we  have  no  eridencs 
of  this  except, the  sameness  of  name.       [G.  L.1 

GHALYBGN  (XaXv«ifor),  a  city  in  Syria,  after, 
wards  called  Beroea  [Bbboba^  No.  8],  from  which 
came  the  name  of  Ghalybomtis  (XaXvterrriy,  PtoL 
V.  15.  §  17),  one  of  the  ten  districts  of  northern 
Syria,  lying  to  the  £.  of  Ghalcidioe,  towards  the 
Euphrates.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GHAMATI  (KcvMvoC,  JfLapa^  XiS^uCn),  s 
German  tribe,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Gambririi 
in  Strabo  (viL  p.  291 ;  oomp.  Tac  (^ersk.  2),  sp- 
peare  at  different  times  in  difierent  localities,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Bomans.  They  originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  country  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Tnbantes,  and  at  a  still  later  time  by  tbe 
Usipetes.  (Tac  Am^  xui.  55.)  Subsequently  ve 
find  them  further  in  the  interior,  in  the  oo^^ 
of  the  Bruoteri,  who  are  said  to  have  been  dsitroTsd 
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hy  tbem.     (Tao.  Oerm.  33,  &o.;   mmpi  AKORt- 
VARii.)     Henee  Ptd«my  (ii.  11.  §  16)  mentions 
the  Chaenue,  probably  a  bmnch  of  the  Chamavi, 
as  cocnpymg  a  part  of  the  oonntry  which  fmuwrly 
belonged  to  the  Bructeri.     After  this,  the  Ghjunayi 
disappear  from  historj,  until  a  much  htter  period, 
when  they  are  again  mentioned  as  a  tribe  belonging 
to  the  confoderacj  of  the  Franks  on  the  Bhine 
(Amm.  Hare  xvii.  8,  9),  and  when  some  of  them 
eren  settled  in  Ganl  (Enmen.  Panegyr.  9).  [L.  S.] 
CUAMMANENE.     [Capp.vdogia,  p.  507,  b.] 
CHAON.     [Aroob,  p.  201,  a.] 
CHA'ONES,  CHACXNIA.     [EpkirusJ 
CHARACE'NE.    [Charax  SPAsniu.J 
CHARACITA'NI.     [CARPETAin.] 
CHARACOMA    {XopAkwim,    or    XapwtMa, 
Ptol.),  a  city  of  Arabia  Petraea  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (r.  17.  5  6),  the  Kir  of  Mcab  of  Isaiah  (xv.  1), 
and  the  Xipaxa  of  2  Mace.  zii.  17,  the  Hebrew  Tp, 

signifying  toaU  or/ortress^  as  the  Greek  name  does  a 
fosse.  The  site  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  the  Moabites 
is  still  occupied  by  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Kerah 
is  situated  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
hay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  "  built  upon  the  top  of 
a  steep  hill,  aunounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  Talley,  the  moontains  beyond  which  command 
the  town."  (Bnrckhardt^  Travels,  p.  379 ;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  pp.  361 — 368.)  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
who  built  here  a  strong  fortress,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Seraglio,  and  called  it  Mons  Regalis.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib,  Res,  voL  u.  pp.  565—570.)    [G.  W.] 

CHARADRA  (Xo^B/m:  Eih.  Xa^paios).  1. 
A  city  of  Phocis,  and  one  of  the  Phodan  towns  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  is  described  by  Pausanias  as 
situated  20  stadia  from  Lilaea,  upon  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  rock.  He  furtlier  states  that  the  inha- 
bitaiiu  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  water,  ivhich  they 
obtained  from  the  torrent  Charadrus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Cephissus,  distant  three  stadia  from  the  town. 
(HeitML  yiii.  33;  Pans.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  6;  Steph. 
B.  s.  e.)  DodweU  and  Gell  place  Charadra  at  Mario- 
Ulesy  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  but  Leake  places  it 
tlSuvdla,  for  two  reasons: — 1.  Because  the  distance 
of  20  stadia  is  nearly  that  of  Suvdia  from  FaUS- 
iasirOf  the  site  of  Lilaea,  whereas  MarioldUt  is 
more  distant;  and  2.  The  torrent  at  the  latter  does 
not  join  the  Cephissus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
ToL  iL  pp.  85,  86.) 

2.  Or  Charadrus,  a  town  of  Epeirus,  situated 
on  the  road  firom  Ambracus  to  the  strait  of  Actium. 
(PoL  ir.  63,  xxii.  9.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a 
firagment  of  Ennius:  — 

**  Mytilenae  est  pecten  Chaxvdromque  apud  Am- 
braciai.'' 

It  is  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Rogue, 
opposite  the  village  of  Kcaiz&,  situated  upon  the  rirer 
of  St.  George^  a  broad  and  raj»d  torrent  flowing  into 
the  Ambraciot  gulf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
this  torrent  was  anciently  called  Charadrus,  and  that 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  (Leake,  Northern 
(rf^eoe,  vol.  L  p.  258,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.) 

3.  A  town  in  Mefaenia  of  uncertain  rite,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Pelope.     (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.) 

CHARADRIAE  {XapaZpiai),  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  mentioned  by  Scylax 
(p.  26),  which  Colonel  Leake  (^North,  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  152)  identifies  with  Vatopedhi  (Boroir^Siov), 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Mt.  Athos,as 
It  was  founded  by  Cbnstantine  the  Great.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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CHARADRUS  (Xdpoa^r),  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Platanus  and  Cragns,  according 
to  the  Stadiasmus.  Strabo  (p.  669),  who  writes  it 
XopoSpoOr,  describes  it  as  a  fort  with  a  port  below 
it,  and  a  mountain  Andridus  above  it.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Beaufort  (^Karcanania^  p.  194)  ''as  an 
opening  through  the  mountains  with  a  small  river.** 
The  natives  otll  the  place  Karadran.  The  moun- 
tain is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus  under  the  name 
Androcus.  Beaufort  obeerves  that  ^  the  great  arm 
of  Mount  Taurus,  which  proceeds  In  a  direct  line 
finom  Alaya  (Coracerium)  towards  Cape  Anamour, 
suddenly  breaks  off  abreast  of  Karadran,  and  was 
probably  the  Mount  Andridus,  which  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  overhanging  Charadms.**  The  river  at 
Karadrctn,  which  was  also  named  Charadrus,  was 
mentioned  by  Hecataeua  in  his  Asia.  ^Steph.  B. 
*.  V.  Xdpa^fios.)  [G.  L.] 

CHARADRUS  (Xfl(f>a8pos),  the  name  of  many 
mountain  torrents  in  Greece.  1.  In  Phods.  [Cha- 
radra, No.  1.1 

2.  In  Epdnu.     [Charadra,  No.  2.] 

3.  In  Achaia.     [ApiLAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

4.  A  tributary  of  the  Inachus  in  Alalia.  [Ab- 
Qos,  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  In  Messenia,  flowing  by  Camasium.  (Pans, 
iv.  83.  §  5.) 

6.  In  Cynniia  in  Peloponnesus,  which  Statins 
describes  (Theb.  iv.  46)  as  flowing  in  a  long  valley 
near  Neris.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  Kani,  or 
at  least  its  western  branch,  rising  in  the  heights 
near  the  ruins  of  Neris.  (^Peloponneeiaca,  p. 
340.) 

CHARAX  (Xdpa^:  Eth.  XofxucriySs).  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  9.)  has  coHected  the  names  of  several  places 
called  Cbarax.  One  is  the  Charax  Alexandri,  near 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia.  Another  Charax  is  the  old 
name  of  "  Tralles  in  Caria;**  but  perhaps  this  is  a 
blunder.  A  third  was  a  place  of  great  trade  (//a- 
ir6pioy)  on  the  Giilf  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and 
near  to  Nicomedia.  A  fourth  was  in  Pontice.  The 
name,  applied  to  a  town,  ought  to  mean  a  stocka4e 
or  fortified  place.  [G.  L.] 

CHARAX  (Xdp<4,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  *dp<^, 
iv.  3.  §  14 ;  K6pai,  Stadiasm.  p.  836),  a  seaport 
town,  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  very  near  the  frontier  of  Cyro- 
naica;  whence  wine  was  exported  to  Cyrenaica,  and 
silphium  smuggled  in  return.  (Strab.  L  c.)  Its 
position,  like  that  of  so  many  other  places  tm  the 
Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. A  full  discussion  of  these  localities  will  be 
found  in  Barth  (  Wanderungt-n,  p. :  64\    [P.  S.] 

CHARAX  MEDIAE  (PtoL  vi.  2.  §  2),  a  town, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Cadosii,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Media  Atropatene.  It  is  thought  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Keeker.    [V.J 

CHARAX  SPASINU  (Xipe^  ^wwrivev,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  28 ; 
Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a  town  in  the  southern  end  of 
Babylonia,  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  in  "Susiana,  be- 
tween the  mouths  cf  the  Tigris  and  Eulaens,  and 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
district  Characene  in  Susiana,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  The  town  appears  to  have  borne  different 
names  at  differrmt  periods  of  its  history.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  called 
Alexandreia.  Some  time  later,  a  flood  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  tmder  the  name  of  Antiodkia. 
Lastly,  it  was  occupied  by  Pasines  or  Sparines,  the 
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lOD  of  Sogdonaeus,  the  chief  of  the  Anbs  who  Ufed 
iu  the  neighbourhood,  firom  whom  it  ftcqnired  the 
name  b^which  it  has  been  best  known.  PUnj  states 
that  tile  original  town  was  only  10  miles  £ram  the 
sea,  bat  that  in  his  time  the  existing  place  was  as 
much  as  120.  These  numbers  an  certainly  ex- 
aggerated;  but  Pliny  correctly  ascribes  the  advance 
of  the  ooast  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  rivers  which 
flowed  into  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  extent  in  PIiny*s  time.  It  was  the 
burihplaoe  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  of  Isidonis, 
both  geographers  of  eminence.  fV.] 

CUARCHA,  a  fortress  of  Mygdonia,  which  the 
Bomans,  in  the  retreat  under  Jovian,  passed,  after 
leaving  Meiacarire.  ( Amm.  lisrc.  xxv.  6.  §  8 ;  oompi 
zviii.  10.  §  1  )  The  name  which  in  Syria  signifies 
a  town,  was  probably  applied  to  several  localities 
(Le  Beau,  Bom  Empire,  voL  iiL  p.  155  ;  D'Anville, 
VEuphraU  «t  le  7¥^,  p.  95).  This  fortress  (Xc^ 
X^^  Evagr.  H,  E.  vi.  21)  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  populous  district  (Theophylact  Simocat.  v.  1), 
and  was  the  sooie  of  the  doith  of  S^esprates,  the 
general  of  Biram,  A.  d.  591.  (Le  Bean,  vol.  x. 
pi  317.)  The  ruin,  now  called  KAgr  Serjin,  of 
which  only  the  fbundatioDS,  and  parts  of  two  oc- 
tagonal towers  remain,  may  possibly  repcesent 
Gharcha.  (^Jaum,  Gtog.  Soe.  vol.  x.  p.  526 ;  Nie- 
bnhr,  iSewe,  vol  ii.  p.  388 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  voL 
zi.  pp.  1 50, 380, 389.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHARIDE'lII  PB.  (XoptS^AUW  Ajcpwr^ptoir :  C. 
dt  G€Ua)f  one  of  the  principal  headlands  of  the  Spa- 
nish peninsula,  forming  the  termination  of  the  S. 
coast,  where  it  first  tunis  to  the  NE.,  and  being  also 
the  S.  point  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Malva  in 
Mauretania.    (PtoL  iL  4.  §  7.)  [P.  S.] 

CllARIEIS  (XapuU,  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  10; 
Charien,  Plin.  vi.  4.  s.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Euxine  Sea,  90  stadia  north  of  the 
Phasis.  Whether  it  is  the  same  river  as  the 
Cbarbs  (Xdfnis)  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499)  is  doubtful. 

CHABINDA  (XapMiu,  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  2;  Amm. 
Marc  xziiL  6),  a  small  river  on  the  western  boundary 
of  Hyrcania,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
river  of  Northern  Media  or  Atropatene.  A  people 
are  met  with  who  are  called  Chrbndi  (X/^r&M, 
PtoL  vi.  9.'  §  5).  These  ought  probably  to  be  called 
Charindi,  fnun  the  river.  [V.] 

CHARrsiA.     [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 

CHARMANDE  (Xap/tdyhi,  Xen.  Anab.  I  5. 
§  10;  Steph.  B.  s.  9.),  a  large  and  prosperous  town 
according  to  Xenophon,  between  the  river  Mascas 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  Babylonia,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  it,  on  skins  stufied 
with  light  hay,  and  bought  there  palm,  wine,  and 
com.  [v.] 

CHABUDES  (XofwvSfff),  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  H*  §  12)  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  are  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Chariides  mentioned  in  the  Monum. 
Ancyr.  (Suet  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  ed.  Wolf.)  It  is 
not  equally  certain  as  to  whether  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Harudes  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Ariovistaj  (Caos.  B,  G.  i.  31,  37,  51).      [L.S.J 

CHARYBDIS  (Xdpv«S(Ot  a  celebrated  whirlpool 
in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  between  Messana  and  Rhe- 
ginm,  but  much  nearer  to  the  former.  The  promi- 
nent part  which  it  assumes  (together  with  the  rock 
of  Scylla  on  the  opposite  ooast)  in  the  Homeric  nar- 
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ntivo  of  tho  wanderings  of  Odysseos  (Ham.  {ML  zu.) 
soffioiently  prores  the  alaim  whiofa  it  excited  in  the 
mindsof  the  earliest  navigators  of  these  seas,  and  the 
exaggerated  acoonnta  of  its  dangers  which  they 
brought  home.  But  with  full  a£>wanoe  far  such 
exaggeradon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tales  of 
Chaiybdis  and  ScyUa  were  really  associated  with  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigatioa  of  the  Sicilian 
Straits,  and  that  in  this  instance  the  identification 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  may  be 
safely  relied  on.  Nor  were  these  perils  by  any  means 
imaginary :  and  in  the  case  of  Charybdls  especially 
had  more  foundation  than  in  regard  to  ScylliL  Cap- 
tain Smyth  says  of  it: — "*  To  the  undecked  bcaU  of 
the  Greeks  it  must  have  been  formidable :  for  even 
in  the  present  day  small  craft  are  sometimes  endan- 
gered by  it,  and  I  have  seen  several  men-of-war,  and 
even  a  seventy-four  gun  ship^  whirled  roond  on  its 
sui&ce:  but  by  using  due  caution  there  is  generally 
very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  is 
owing  probsbly  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  opposite  point  of  Peaso  * 
(Smyth's  SieOg,  p.  123.) 

Thucydides  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  local  vortex  or  whiripool,  and 
regards  the  Homeric  Chaiybdis  as  only  an  exag- 
gerated aooonnt  of  the  fiuctnatians  and  agitations 
caused  in  the  Straits  of  Messana  generally  by  the 
alternations  of  the  currents  and  ti£s  from  the  two 
seas,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian,  oommunicatiqg 
by  so  narrow  an  opening.  (Thnc.  iv.  24.)  The 
agitations  arising  from  this  cause  are  no  doubt  con- 
siderable, and  might  often  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  findl  veesds  of  the  ancient  navigators,  but 
the  actual  whirlpool  is  a  completely  load  pheno- 
menon, and  IS  situated,  as  described  by  Stobo,  a 
short  ^stance  firom  the  town  of  Messana,  just  outside 
the  low  tongue  of  land  that  forms  the  harbonr  of 
that  city.  It  is  now  called  the  (Ta^/bro.  (Stiakvi. 
p.  268;  Smyth's  SSci/y.JLe.) 

Homer  indeed  appears  to  describe  the  two  dangen 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  as  lying  immediately  op- 
pomte  one  another,  on  the  two  ^es  of  the  actual 
strait,  and  on  this  aooonnt  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  whirlpool  was  in  ancient  times 
situated  near  Cape  Peloms,  or  the  Faro  Pomt^ 
which  is  full  9  miles  from  Messana.  Local  ac- 
curacy on  such  a  point  is  certainly  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Homer,  or  the  poets  who  have  adopted 
his  description.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  really  some  foundation  for  this  view.  Cluver, 
who  made  careful  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  has 
given  a  veiy  accurate  description  of  the  (Toto/oro,  off 
the  port  of  Messina,  adds  that  there  existed  another 
vortex  immediately  on  the  S.  side  of  Gape  Pdoras, 
which  had  been  known  to  produce  similar  eflects. 
(Cluver,  SieiL  p.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Strabo  knew  only  o(  the  whirlpool  off  Messana, 
and  this  seems  to  be  much  the  most  consider- 
able and  permanent  phenomenon  of  the  kind :  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  true  Charybdis. 
Strabo  supposed  its  fluctuations  to  be  periodical,  and 
connected  witii  the  tides  (the  influence  of  which  is 
strongly  folt  in  the  Straits),  and  that  Homer  only 
erred  in  describing  them  as  occurring  three  times  a 
day  instead  of  twice  (Strab.  L  pp.  43, 44):  bat  thia 
is  erroneous.  The  action  of  Uie  whiripool  depends 
much  man  upon  the  wind  than  the  tides,  and  is 
veiy  irregular  and  uncertain,     Seneca  allades  to  ita 
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intenralt  of  innqoillity  when  not  agitated  hy  the 
aouth-east  wind,  and  Javenal  lep-esents  it  as  even 
frequented  by  fiahermen  during  these  periods  of 
tepose.     (Seneca,  Cotu.  ad  Mare.  17  ;  Jav.v.  102.) 
The  £sct  stated  bj  Strabo,  and  alluded  to  by  Seneca, 
that  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  lost  in  the  Chaxybdis 
wex«  fixst  thrown  apon  the  coast  near  Tanromenium, 
is  connected  with  the  strong  currents  which  exist 
akmg  this  coast.    (Strah.  vi.  p.  268 ;  Sense.  Ep,  79.) 
Pliny  and  Mela  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
passing  notice  of  the  once  celebrated  dangers  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  (Plm.  HL  8.  s.  14;  Mekii.  7.  §  14.) 
The  Latm  poets,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ones,  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  latter:  but  these  almost  all  relate 
to  the  Homeric  or  fSabnlons  account  of  the  pheno- 
menon: and  no  value  can  be  attached  to  their  ex- 
pressions or  descriptions.  (Virg.  Aen.  iiL  420 ;  Ovid. 
Met  xiu.  730;  TibuU.  xv.  1,  73 ;  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv. 
928 ;  Lycophr.  Alex.  743 ;  Tzsto.  CkiL  x.  969 ; 
Euatath.  ad  Odyu.  xii.  104;  Cic.  Verr.  v.  56.)  The 
name  appears  to  have  early  become  provert>ial,  in  the 
sense  of  anything  utterly  destructive,  or  insatiably 
greedy.    (Aristoph.  Eq.  248;  Lycophr.  Alex,  668; 
Cic,  PAO.  u.  27.)  rE.H.B.] 

CHASTIEIS.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.J 
CHASUARI  (Xorrovdpioi,  Kotf^ovdptoi,  Strab. 
p.  291 ;  PtoL  ii.  1 1.  §  22),  or  as  VeUeius  (iL  105) 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  10)  call  them, 
Attuabii,  were  a  German  tribe,  wluch,  to  judge 
from  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Chatti.  According  to  Tacitus  {Germ,  34), 
they  dwelt  behind,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  the 
Bmcteri.  This  statement,  however,  and  still  more 
the  passage  of  Ptolemy,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  part  of  Germany  the  Chasuari 
ought  to  be  assigned.  T«atbam  places  them  in  the 
country  between  Uie  rivers  Rvhr^  Lippe^  and  Rhi$ie; 
while  others  consider  the  Chasuari  and  the  Chat- 
tnarii  to  be  two  different  people.  The  latter  hy- 
pothesis, however,  does  not  remove  the  difficulties. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  affinity  with  the 
Chatti,  the  Cbasuari  never  appear  in  alliance  with 
them,  but  with  the  Chemsd,  the  enenues  of  the 
ChattL  The  most  probable  supposition  as  to  the 
original  abode  of  the  Chasuari  is  that  of  WUhelm 
{German,  p.  189,  foil.),  who  places  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Chatti,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Chamavi 
and  the  river  FFisser,  a  supposition  which  removes 
to  some  extent  the  difficulty  of  Ptolemy's  account, 
who  phu«  them  south  of  the  Snevi  (for  we  must 
read  with  all  the  MSS.  drb  rcht  Xovii^ws,  instead 
of  ^4p),  and  north-west  of  the  Chatti,  about  the 
sources  of  the  river  Ems,  At  a  later  period  the 
same  people  appear  in  a  difierent  country,  the 
neighbourhood  c9f  Geldem^  between  the  Bhine  and 
the  House,  where  they  farmed  part  of  the  con- 
foderacy  of  the  Franks.  (Amm.  Marc.  /.  e.)  In 
that  district  thdr  name  occurs  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  pagtu  KaUnariorttm,  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germ,  p.  181,  foU.;  Latham's  TacU,  Germ,  Epileg. 
p.  Ixvii.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHATENI,  an  Anb  tribe  inhabiting  the  Sinus 
Capenus,  which  PUoy  places  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  a  httle  north  of  the  Sinus  Gerrai- 
cus  (vi  28.  8.  32):  "  the  Sinus  Capenus  is  at  once 
identified  with  Chaty  or  Kadff  Bay,  by  the  mention 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  ChatenL"  (Forster,  Arabia^ 
vol.  iL  p.  216.)  [G.W.] 

CHATBAMIS  iXarpyJs),  a  country  of  Arabia 
Felix,  mentioned  by  Diooysius  Per.  (957),  and 
EnstathiuB  (ad  he.)  as  adjacent  on  the  south  to 
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Chaldamis,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Persia.  It, 
therefore,  corresponded  with  the  modem  district  of 
Oman,  at  the  SE.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  is 
identified  by  Forster  with  Dar-Charamatahj  and 
traced  to  Hadoram  the  Joctanite  patriarch.  {Gen.  x. 
27.)  [CoRODAMUM  Pbomostorium.]  [G.  W.] 
CHATRAMOTITAE,  a  people  of  the  south  of 
Arabia.  (Plin.  vi.  28.)  The  countiy  he  names 
Atraroitae.  Both  names  are  but  different  forms  of 
Adramitae  [Adraiutab],  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  still 
called  JTitMiraounrf,  originally  settled,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Joctanite  patriarch  Ha- 
sarmaveth.  {Gen.  x.  26 ;  Forster,  Arabia^  voL  L 
p.  113,  veL  iL  p.  324.)  [G.  W.] 

CHATBIAEL  [Ihdia.] 
CHATTI  or  CATTI  {xAroi^Xd/rrai),  one  of  the 
great  tribes  of  Germany,  which  rose  to  great  import- 
ance after  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Cheniscl. 
Their  name  is-  still  preserved  in  Ileuen  {Hauen), 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  (Plin. 
iv.  28),  and  are  described  by  Caesv  {B.  G.  iv.  19, 
vL  10)  as  belonging  to  the  Suevi,  although  Tacitus 
{Germ.  30,  31)  dearly  distinguishes  them,  and 
that  justly,  for  no  German  tribe  remained  in  its 
original  locality  more  permanently  than  the  Chatti. 
We  first  meet  with  their  name  in  tiie  campaigns  <^ 
Drusus,  when  they  acquired  celebrity  by  their  wars 
aguDst  the  Romans,  and  against  the  Cheruscans 
who  were  their  mortal  enemies.  (Tac  Germ.  36, 
Atm.  i.  55,  xii.  27,  28;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33,  36, 
Iv.  1,  IxviL  4,  5;  Tac.  Hiet.  iv.  37,  Agr.  39,  41; 
Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Liv.  EpiL  140 ;  Suet  Domit.  6 ; 
Frontin.  S&at.  L  I ;  Plin.  Faneg.  20.)  The  Bomans 
gained,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  them,  and 
under  Germanicns  even  destroyed  Mattium,  their 
capital  (Tac.  Attn.  L  56),  but  never  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  permanent  submission.  In  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Marcomannians,  they 
made  predatory  incursions  into  Upper  Germany  and 
Bhaetia  (CapitoL  M.  Anton.  8).  The  last  time 
they  are  mentioned  is  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  (Greg.  Tur.  ii.  9 ;  Claud.  BeU.  GeL  419.) 
After  this  they  disappear  among  the  Franks.  Their 
original  habitations  appear  to  have  extended  frmn 
the  Wetterwald  in  the  west  to  the  SaaU  in  Fran- 
coniaf  snd  from  the  river  Main  in  the  south  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Elisoo  and  the  TTeser,  so  that 
they  occupied  exactly  the  modem  countiy  of 
Heseen^  including,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  north* 
west  of  Bavaria,  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  22)  pkces 
them  more  eastward,  pirlu^ps  ^  consequence  of  their 
victories  over  the  Cheruscans.  The  Batavi  are 
said  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Chatti,  who 
emigrated  into  GauL  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  Cenni  (K^ffoi),  with  whom  the  Boonans  were 
at  war  under  Cancalla,  were  no  others  than  the 
Chatti  (Dion  Cass.  IxxviL  14) ;  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  DeuUehen  u, 
die  Nachbaretamme,  p.  327,  folL;  Wilhehn,  Ger- 
man, p.  181,  folL ;  Latham,  Tac,  Germ.  p.  105, 
fdl.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAUCI,  CAUCHI,  CAUCI,  CAYCl  (KoSxoi, 
Kaviroi),  a  German  tribe  in  the  east  of  the  Frisians, 
between  the  rivers  Ems  and  Elbe,  (Plin.  iv.  28, 
xvL  2;  Suet  Claud,  24;  Tac  Germ.  35,  Ann.  xi. 
18 ;  Dion  Cass.  Uv.  62,  Ixiii.  30;  VeU.  Pat  iL  106; 
Strab.  p.  291 ;  Lucan.  L  463;  Claud,  m  Eutrop.  L 
879,  de  Laud.  StiL  L  225.)  In  the  east  their 
country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Saxones,  in  the 
north-west  on  that  of  the  LoogoUuds,  and  m  the 
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Bortli  on  tibat  of  the  Angrivarii,  ao  that  the  modecn 
Oldenhurg  and  Hanover  prettj  nearly  repment  the 
ooTutry  of  the  Chanci.  It  was  tnyersed  bj  the 
river  Vieuxgis,  which  divided  the  Chauci  into 
M^ores  and  Muione ;  the  former  occapTing  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  ktter  the  eastern. 
(Tao.  Germ.  35.)  The  Chaod  are  described  bj 
Tadtos  as  the  most  illnstrions  tribe  among  the 
Germans,  and  he  adds  that  thej  were  as  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  justice  and  peace,  as  for 
their  valour  in  case  of  need.  Plinj  (xvi  1.  2),  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  himself  been  in  their 
oonntiy,  describes  them  as  a  poor  and  pitiable 
peo]^,  who,  their  oonntty  being  almost  constantly 
overflown  bj  the  sea,  were  obliged  to  build  their 
habitations  on  natural  or  artafidal  eminences,  who 
lived  upon  fish,  and  had  only  rain-water  to  drink, 
which  they  kept  in  dstems.  This  latter  descrip- 
tioD  can  be  true  only  if  limited  to  that  portion  of 
the  Chauci  who  dwelt  on  the  sea  ooast,  but  cannot 
apply  to  those  who  lived  further  iidand.  The 
Chauci  were  distinguished  as  navigaton,  but  also 
carried  on  piracy,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  sailed 
Bonth  as  fkr  as  tlM  coast  of  Qanl.  (Tac  Ann.  zL 
18;  Dbn  Cass.  Iz.  SO.)  They  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  (VeU.  PM.  iL  106),  and  for  a  time  they, 
like  the  Frisians,  were  fiuthfhl  friends  of  the 
Bomans  (Tac.  Ann,  il  8,  17, 21),  until  the  hJtbet 
ezaspented  them  by  their  insdenoe.  The  oon- 
seqnenoe  was,  that  ib»  Romans  were  driven  from 
their  oonntiy,  and  although  Gabinius  Secundus 
gained  s(«ie  advantages  over  them,  to  which  he 
even  owed  the  honourable  surname  of  Chancius 
(Dion  Cass.  Iz.  8;  Suet  CUmd.  S4),  and  although 
Curbulo  continued  the  war  against  them,  yet  the 
Bomans  were  unable  to  reconquer  them.  (Tac.  Ann, 
XL  19,  20;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  30.)  The  Chaud  are 
mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  third 
century,  when  in  the  reign  of  Didius  Julianus,  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Gaul.  (Spart  Did,  JvL  L) 
At  thai  time  they  bdonged  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  Sazoos,  and  were  one  of  the  moat  warlike  na- 
tiona  of  Gennany  (Julian.  C^pero,  pp.  84,  66,  ed. 
Spanh.;  Zoflim.  iii.  6);  they  had,  moreover,  extended 
so  far  aouth  and  west,  that  they  are  mentioned  aa 
living  OQ  the  banka  of  the  Bhine,  (Ckud.  de  Laud, 
StU,  I  225.)  [L.S.] 

CHAULOTAEI  (XavAM'a4<M,Erato8th.  ap.Strab, 
xn,  p.  767),  an  Asab  tribe  at  the  NW.  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  mentioned  by  Eratoathenes.  Dr.  Wells, 
following  Bochart  and  oUier  authorities,  has  observed 
of  ibis  quarter :  **  In  thesai  parte  by  Eratosthenes 
are  placed  the  Chaulothaei;  by  Festus  Avienus  the 
Chaulosii;  by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  Chablasii; 
and  by  Pliny,  the  (Chandei  or)  Chavelaei ;  all  re- 
taining, in  their  name,  most  of  the  radical  letters  of 
the  wwd  Chavilah  "  (dted  by  Fonter,  Arabioj  vol.  L 
p.  41).  This  identificatian  of  the  names  of  the 
daseical  geographers  with  the  Scripture  Havilah  is 
proved  ai^  iUostrated  by  Mr.  Forster  with  much  re- 
seardi  (I,  e.  et  seq.).  [G.  W.] 

CHAUS.  The  Roman  general  Cn.  Manlius 
marched  from  Tirfwe  in  Pisidia  in  three  days,  or  per- 
haps not  three  whole  daya  to  the  river  Chaus.  (Liv. 
zzzviiL  14.)  His  line  of  march  was  to  Thabusion 
on  the  Indus,  and  thence  to  Cibyra.  The  Chaus 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Indus  (Dalamon  TcAy).  [G.  L.] 

CHAZE'NE  (XaCny^,  Strab.  zvL  p.  736),  one  of 
the  dbtricta  into  which  Strabo  dividea  the  pUin 
country  of  Assyria,  round  Ninus  (Nineveh).    The 
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other  two  dividons  were  named  Dolomaie  and  Ca- 
lachene.  [Y.] 

CHEIHARRHUS.     [Aboous,  p.  201,  aO 

CUEIME'RIUM  (Xci^ioir),  a  pramootory  and 
harbour  of  Theaprotaa  in  Epeirus,  between  the  riven 
Acheron  and  Thyamis,  and  opposite  the  southen 
point  of  Corcyra.  In  the  two  naval  engagementi 
between  the  CorcTraeans  and  Corinthiana  just  befora 
the  Pdopoonesian  war,  Cheioierium  was  the  station 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet  Leake  supposaa  the  promon- 
tory of  Chdmerinm  to  be  C  Korlf^M,  and  the  har- 
bour that  of  ^fT^iCso.  (Thuc.  L  80,  46;  Stzab.  viL 
p.  824;  Paus.  viiL  7.  §  2;  Staph.  B.  i.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iiL  p.  5.) 

CHELAE  (X^Aoi),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  marked  in  the  TaUe.  Arrian  (p.  13)  plaoet 
it  20  stadia  east  of  the  island  Thynias,  and  180  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  It  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  a  cape  named  Kefhen  in  the  mapa.  [6.L] 

CHELENOTHAGL    [ARmopiA,  p.  58,  a.] 

CHELIDCTNIA.  This  name  occurs  m  Strabo 
(p.  663)  in  the  gemtive  XcAiSof^ivv,  ss  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Phrygia.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place. 
It  has  been  propoeed  to  correct  the  reading  to  *<Ae- 
l».riXUn>.  (See  Groakurd,  TranaL  Sirab,  voL  iiL 
p.  63.)  [G.  L] 

CHELIDCNLkE  INSULAE  (X^XOAnai),  two 
rocks  (Steph.  B.  t,  v.  X«\iMria(),  according  to  Pha- 
vorinus,  one  called  Corudda,  and  the  other  Mela- 
nippeia;  but  the  poeition  is  not  mentioned.  Scjlaz 
also  mentions  only  two.  According  to  Strabo  (p 
520),  the  Taurua  first  attains  a  great  elevation  oppo* 
aite  to  the  Chelidoniae,  which  are  islands  dtuated  st 
the  commencement  of  the  sea-ooast  of  Pamphylia,  or 
on  the  borden  of  Lyda  and  Pamphylia  (p.  651). 
They  were  off  the  Hiera  Acra,  three  in  number, 
ragged,  and  of  the  aame  eztent^  distant  about  five 
atiuOa  firam  one  another,  and  siz  stadia  firom  the 
coast;  one  of  them  has  an  anchorage  or  port  (p.  666). 
Pliny  (v.  33),  who  phuxs  these  islands  opposite  to 
the  "  Tauri  promontorinm,"  mentions  three,  and  ob- 
serves that  they  are  dangerous  to  navigaton;  but  no 
dangers  were  discovered  by  Beaufort.  There  are 
five  islands  off  the  Hiera  Acra,  which  is  now  Cape 
Khelidonia :  "  two  of  theae  islands  are  finim  fcnr  to 
five  hundred  feet  high ;  the  other  three  are  small  and 
barren."  (Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  88.)  TheGre^ 
still  call  them  Chdidooiae,  of  which  the  Italian 
sailors  made  CeUdonif  and  the  Turks  have  adopted 
the  Italian  name,  and  call  them  SheHdan, 

Livy  (zzziiL  41)  names  the  Hiera  Acra,  or  the 
Sacred  Promontoiy  which  is  oppodte  to  the  Cheli- 
doniae, Chelidooinm  prcnnontorinni.  [G.  L.] 

CHELONATAS  (XcAm^^os),  a  promontofT  of 
Achaia,  and  the  most  westerly  pdnt  of  the  Pdo- 
ponneeus,  distant,  according  to  Pliny,  two  miles 
from  Cyllene.  (Strab.  viii.  ppi  335,  388,  342; 
Paus.  i.  2.  §  4;  Agathem.  i.  5;  Plin.  iv.  5.  a  6; 
Md.  ii.  3.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Chdo- 
natas  corresponds  to  C,  GlarhU9a(Klari»im)w^^ 
C.  TomhCj  both  of  them  being  promontories  of  the 
penmsuk  of  KkhmiLUn,  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  C,  Tomiee^  the  most  southerly  of  the 
two,  is  the  andent  Chdooatas,  both  because  there  is 
near  it  the  small  idand  mentioned  by  Strabo  (jv 
338),  and  because  it  b  distant  two  miles  firom  Gin- 
rinUsay  the  andent  Cyllene.  It  is  probaUe,  however, 
that  the  name  Chdonatas  was  origually  given  to  the 
whole  peninsuk  of  JtiUemutei,  fnta.  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  tortoise.  (Leake^  PeUfpotmeriaeOf 
p.  210.) 


CHELONIDES  LACD8. 
CRELO'mDKS  LACUS  (nl  XiXurcStl  \f»«i), 
a  MTHB  of  Ukn  (ippaimtt;  thm),  fbrmad  l^  til* 
liver  Gsir  in  Ljtn*  Inlarkir.  tb*  middle  one  being 
placed  bjr  Plolemj  in  «"  long,,  ind  SCP  N.  I»t. 
Tbej  Kem  to  cacnepoad  to  tbs  tlim  hktt  of  £w- 
tioMm,  MakaU  or  Eadiba,  uA  Fitire,  thfl  Uit 
ud  Urgeat  of  which  liea  E.  of  Z.ai»  Teiad.  tnd  tha 
oUiertwoiniUnetoth8NE.of/-ttfrfc  (Ptol.  iy.  6. 

5  I3i    fOmp.  G™  BDd  LlETA.)  [P.  S.] 

CHEHMIS  (X4,^i),  th«  ctdsf  Imn  of  the 
Cbsnmitf  Mbds  in  the  Thebnid,  uid  coe  cf  the 
mut  mcintt  eiciea  in  Egipt,  itood  npon  tha  eutem 
bank  of  tJjfl  Nile,  oppcaita  to  a  liver-isIaDd  of  iioulir 
Buna.  Cbeinniii  iDbBeqaeDtlj  bccune  Pumpolie. 
under  which  titie  it  ia  mora  [vticiilwly  dauribed. 
[PahotouB.]  From  the  Chemmito  nome,  and 
01^  of  tiie  Tbebaidf  tniuC  be  dietiogaithed  the 
Chemmit*  or  Cbonbita  nome,  ud  floating  iaUnd 
Cbenuma  or  Chamhia,  near  tha  dtj  of  Bnto  in  tha 
Ddla.  [Btrro.]  TIh  ethnic  mml  Cham  or  San, 
■ud  alB  Iha  Coptic  appellation  of  the  Nile  Valle; — 
El  Cham  at  tha  BUck  Earth,— an  appumittj 
nanlaioed  in  liie  iisow  of  Chemnii);  and  the  citj 
wa»  ancient  enotlfjh  to  have  been  nearly  contsmpotary 
with  the  abotiginea  of  the  Tbdiaid.        [W.  B.  D.] 

CHEKorCHENAE(XA'.Slepfa.B.j.v.;X^i^ 
Paiu^  Diod. :  £14.  Xiinvi,  Xi|riiui),  the  birthplace 
of  MyecB,  wh«n  Plato  and  EKhera  nHntiOD  at  uie  of 
tb«  Sa<en  Sagea  d  Gnea.  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  343. 
a.)  Then  wai  a  dinpute  among  the  ancienta  re- 
■pecting  this  place,  aoma  pbidDg  it  in  Tbeasaly  at 
the  ftot  cf  Ht.  Oeta,  and  oihera  in  Lacoaia  (Diog. 
LaErt.  L  \oe)\  but  tha  talanca  of  aathoritiea  is  in 
fiTDiir  of  the  tbrnur  of  tbeae  two  aitualions.  Paa- 
aaniai  (i.  24.  g  1)  calls  it  a  fiUaga  on  VtL  Oeta; 
and  Diodoms  {Exarjit.  dt  Viri.  tl  VU.  f.  2SS)  de- 
tniba  Ujaon  aa  a  Udian,  who  dwelt  in  the  village 
of  Chenae.  Stephanos  B.,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
Cbeu  in  Lacoaia.  It  his  been  cmtjectared  that  this 
cmfnaoi  nuy  have  ariam  from  the  colony  which 
the  Lacedaemoniana  finmded  in  the  district  of  Oela. 
(Thnc  iii.  92.) 

CHENOBO^IA,  or  CHENOBCSCniW  (Xij- 
^oftwala,  PtDl.  ir.  5.  §  72  ;  Staph.  B.  (.  v.;  Itia 
Anlat.  p.  166  I  XoroCwKbr,  NoL  Imp.  :  £lh. 
XqvsAiirKiitTvif ),  or  the  Gotea-pens,  was  a  district  of 
the  Thabaid  in  Egypt,  on  tb*  eastcis  side  of  the 
NilB,«)nukiNW.  ofCopba,  and  in  lat.2S°  S' 14. 
U  hiy  nearly  oppoaM  the  cities  of  Dicapolia  Parra, 
and  ItfUStaa  NJa,  and  omtained  adty,  or  hamlet, 
also  dauminatsd  Cbenobuada.  The  name  aC  the 
Gooae-pen  indlcatea  the  purpcse  to  which  this  tract 
ef  water-meadows  was  approprialed,  althoagh,  in- 
deed, a  geogn^wc  dt«d  by  Staphanns  Byi.  (i.e.) 
deniia  the  existence  of  goono-pastnra  at  Cbaooboada, 
aod  says  that,  on  the  oonlmry,  tha  meailows  served 
•)  a  pen,  or  pnoaria  of  crwodilea.  But  when  it  is 
remenbavd  that  the  goose  was  a  fatonrita  viand  of 
the  Egyptian  piieati  (Herod-  it  37),  that  the  bird 
waa  eacnd  to  Isia.  and  is  freijnently  depicted  on  the 
mconmeDta]  mxait  of  Egyptian  domestic  life  (Ro- 
sellini,  Jf.  C.  iv.,  liii.,  ftc.  &c.),  and  that  its  qnills 
ware  naed  in  wriang,  it  teema  not  unlikely  that 
ione  diitrieli  in  the  Nile  Valley  shooM  have  been 
ajjmoprialed  to  the  nuing  of  geese.  [W.  B.  D.] 
CHEREU(4X<^v.«Xut>^,Scbol.n^iaBkJ. 
Titriof.  p.  633,  It  Anton,  p.  15V5  :  Greg.  Na- 
na™. Or.  ai.  p.  391,  Bened.  ad.;   Athanas-  Kit 

6  AMiM.  p.  860),  supposal  to  be  the  modem  village 
<tf  Ktriia  in  the  DelU  of  Egypt.  Acsnding  to 
the  ratbar  conflictiiig  statemanti  ii     '     '  ' 


Chann  *ia  ahont  mid-way  between  Alfiandreia 
and  Harmopolis,  being  about  SO  cr  34  miln  fram 
other.  The  name,  however,  is  oomparstively  of 
recent  data,  and  seems  to  be  a  purely  Coptic  appel- 
ladoB,  answering  to  the  Hellenio  3x*'^  or  Packet- 
boat.  ChereD.  acconling  to  the  abore-cited  scholiast 
uo  Nicander,  was  near  to  Schedia  (cnmp.  Strab.  iviL 
p.  800).  azid  Bfems  in  Roman  ti.ties  to  hare  super- 
seded it,— snch  mntationa  in  places  of  anchomge 
being  common  in  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  bring, 
ing  down  great  volamea  of  alluvial  scdl  periodically, 
change  the  approach  to  thnr  banks.  At  Schedia  or 
Cher*u,  was  stationed  a  general  ferry-boat,  ef  which 
tha  toll  formed  part  of  tha  ravennca  of  (ha  Hermo- 
polite  nome.  [W.  B,  D.l 

CHERITH  (_Xtpfii8,  LXX.),  a  bmak  menlioDad 
only  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (1  Kitigi,  ivii.  3 — 7) 
wiUioDt  any  further  notice  of  its  aitoation  than  that 
it  was  "  before  Jordan,"  an  eipTstiion  which  might 
either  signify  east  of  the  J«dan,  or  on  the  way  to 
the  Jordan.  No  valos  wbalever  can  be  attached  to 
Dr.  Robinson's  attempt  to  identify  it  with  fPaJg  Kelt 
{BH.Ra.  vol.ii.  p.  988),  a  small  stream  which  mna 
throngh  a  rocky  valley  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  which 
is  menticntd  in  Um  borders  of  Jtidah  and  Benjanun. 
[JoA.  IV.  7.)  [G.  W.J 

CHEBSONE'SUS  (X(poiln)nt),  a  mune  boma 
by  three  plaoae  in  Cnte.  I.  A  point  on  the  W. 
coast,  identified  with  Jferoniii,  near  Ponbi  ii  Carta 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  a  ;  Hoeck,  Krtia,  vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

S.  (PtoLiii.  17.  §  5;  Sladiam.  §331,  332, 
Hieroel.),  the  haven  of  Lyctna,  with  a  temple  ef 
Britomartis  (Strab.  t  p.  47B),  16  M.  P.  fiwn 
Cncaana.  (Ptut.  Tni.)  Hr.  Paabley  (Trav.  vr4.  i. 
p.  263)  fonnd  rains  close  to  a  little  port  on  tha 
shore,  and  the  nctital  namea  of  the  villagn  Khtr- 
amesos  and  Epitaopimid,  indicate  that  here  is  to  ba 
fonnd  what  waa  ana  the  andant  port  of  Lyctns,  and 
aJWwards  became  an  Epacopal  dty,  (Hoeck,  vol.  L 
p.  408.) 

3,  Slrabo  (irii.  p.  833)  describes  the  great  har- 
boor  of  Cyivmaica  near  the  pnanontory  of  Ardanaiea 
aa  lying  oppceite  to  Chersoneeoa  of  Crete ;  tha  same 
author  (i.  p.  479)  places  Praesos  between  the 
Samomui  promontory  and  OhersonceDs.  There 
mnst  have  been,  therefore,  a  point  to  the  S  of  Uu 
island  b«ring  this  name,  the  positian  of  willch  is 
not  known.  (Hoeck,  vol.  i.  p.  432  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 

p.  307.)  i;e.b.j.] 


CHERSONESHS  AUBEA.  [AmutA.] 
CHEESONE'SUS  Cl'MBRlCA  (.XtpiriniirM 
Ki/ifpuc4  :  Jfliaad),  ths  large  peninsula  tenninat- 
ing  on  the  M.  in  the  pmrmmteriun  Cnabrimmi, 
between  the  Qeiman  Ocean  on  tha  W.  and  the  lintii 
Lagmu  and  Codamu  on  the  E.  (Plol.  ii.  II.  §  S; 
Stnb.  p.£93.)  Straboia  the  first  ancient  aathori^ 
meo^oning  this  peninsula,  for  it  was  only  during 
the  camjsigna  of  Tiberias   in   tha  north-irtet  rf 
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Qemuuij,  tihat  the  B^mdadb  heard  of  its  exieienoe. 
According  to  Pliny  (iy.  27),  its  native  name  was 
CartriSf  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  Its  common 
name  is  derived  from  its  inhabitants,  the  dmbrij 
who  oontiuned  to  inhabit  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Boman  empenns.     Comp.  Cimbrl  [L.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  HERACLEOTICA  or  PAR. 
VA.     [Taurxca  Chsrsohbsus.] 

CHEBSONE'SUS  MAGNA  (X*pf>6infi<ros  ftKpo, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  838;  X€p«r^n|<ro»  ffydXrit  Ptol  iv. 
5.  §  2 ;  also  called  X4ppovpa^  Eth.  X^ppo^ptos, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Xtpff&ni(ros :  RM-et-Tit,  vulg. 
JRaxatm\  one  of  the  chief  promontories  of  N.  AfricSf 
forming  the  NE.  headland  of  the  great  convex  pro- 
jection of  the  Cyrenaio  coast,  bat  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Marmarica.  It  had  a  city  and  haihonr. 
It  was  called  Great  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cher- 
■onesos  Panra  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  half  a  degree 
W.  of  Alexandria.  (PtoL  iv.  5.  §  9;  Barth,  Wan- 
denmgm,  &c.  pp.  501,  547.)  [P.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  TAUBICA.  [TaurigaCusb- 
floirxsuB.] 

CHEBSONE'SUS  THRA'CICA  (Xep<r<(ni<rot 
6y>ficia),  the  peninsola  extending  in  a  soath-westerly 
direction  into  the  Aegean,  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  bay  of  Melaa.  Near  Agora  it  was  pro* 
tected  by  a  wall  nmning  acroea  it  against  incor- 
sioos  firom  the  mainland.  (Xenoph.  Hdl  iiL  2.  §10; 
Died.  xvL  88 ;  PUn,  iv.  18 ;  Agath.  5.  p.  108 ; 
Plot  Per.  19.)  The  isthmus  traversed  by  the 
wall  was  only  36  stadia  in  breadth  (Herod,  vi.  36 ; 
comp.  ^cjV  p.  28;  Xenoph.  I.  c);  bat  the  length  of 
the  peninsnla  from  this  wall  to  its  soathem  ex- 
tremity, cape  Maatasia,  was  420  stadia  (Herod,  /.c). 
It  is  now  called  the  penmmila  of  the  DardtmdieSj 
or  o/GtUUpolL  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Thracians,  bat  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Athenians,  at  a  very  early  period.  (Herod, 
vi.  34,  foil;  Nepos,  Milt.  1.)  Daring  the  Persian 
wars  it  was  occupied  by  the  Persians,  and  after 
their  expulsion  it  was,  for  a  time,  ruled  over  by 
Athens  and  Sparta,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedomans,  and  became  the  object  of 
contention  among  the  soocessors  of  Alexander.  The 
Romans  at  loigth  conquered  it  fr(xi>  Antiochus. 
Its  principal  towns  were,  Cabdia,  Pacttya,  Cal- 
LiPOU8»  AiiOPifiGomriEsuSi  Sbstos,  Madttus,  and 
Elacus.  [L.  S.] 

GHERSONFSI  PROMONTORIUM  (Xcpir/ni. 
trot  tUrpa),  pU^ed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  towards  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
oountiy  of  the  LeanitL  It  apparently  formed  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  Leuiites  Sinus  mentioned 
by  the  same  geographer,  and  is  identified  by  Forster 
with  Rca-el-ChSr,  (ilra&M,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  comp. 
VOL  i.  p.  48.)  [G.  W.] 

CHERUSCI  (XipowTKOi,  XvpowrKoi,  or  Xm- 
powTKol),  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German 
tribes,  and  mentioned  even  by  Caesar  (B.  G,  vi.  10) 
as  a  people  of  the  same  importance  as  the  Suevi, 
firom  whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Silva  Bacenis. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  exact  part  of 
Germany  occupied  by  them,  as  the  ancients  do  not 
always  distinguish  between  the  Oheniscans  proper, 
and  those  tribes  which  only  belonged  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Chemscans.  But  we  are  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  their  country  extended 
from  the  Visurgis  in  the  W.  to  the  Albis  in  the  £ , 
and  from  Melibocus  in  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sudeti  in  the  S.,  so  that  the  Chamavi  and 
Langobaidi  were  their  northern   neighbours,  the 
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Chatti  the  western,  the  Heimnndnxi  the  soathem, 
and  the  Silingi  and  Semnones  their  eastern  neigh- 
bouTB.  (Comp.  Caes.  Lc;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  l.r  Hor. 
iv.  12.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  they  appear  to 
have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans;  but 
when  the  latter  had  ahready  subdoed  several  of 
the  most  powerful  German  tribes,  and  had  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  winter 
quarters  in  Germany,  the  imprudence  and  tyranny 
of  Varus,  the  Roman  oonunander,  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  relation  between  the  Romans  and 
Cheruscans;  for  the  latter,  under  their  chief  Armi- 
nius,  fonneid  a  confederation  with  manj  smaller 
tribes,  and  in  a.d.  9  completely  defieated  the  Romans 
in  the  fiunous  battie  of  the  Teutoburg  forest.  (Dion 
Cass.lvi.  18;  Tac.  ^im.  il9;  VelL  Pat  iL  118; 
Suet.  Avff.  49;  Strab.  vii.  p.  291.)  After  this, 
Germanicus  waged  war  against  them  to  blot  out 
tiie  stain  which  the  German  barbarians  had  csst 
upon  the  Roman  name;  bat«the  Ramans  were  un- 
successful (Tac  Ann.  L  57,  foil.,  ii.  8,  folL),  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  intonal  disputes  and  feuds 
among  the  Germans  themselves,  that  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Chatti  (Tac  Germ.  36),  so  that 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  19)  knew  them  only  as  a  small 
tribe  on  tiie  south  of  the  Harz  mountain,  though 
it  is  possible  also  that  several  tribes  which  he  men- 
tions in  their  neighboarhood  under  difocnt  names, 
were  only  branches  of  the  great  Chernscan  nation. 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  begininng  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  Cheruscans  again  appear  in  the  confodera- 
tion  of  the  Franks.  (Nazar.  Paneff.  ContL  18 ; 
Claudian,  de  IV.  Cons.  Bon.  450,  de  BeU.  Get.  419 ; 
comp.  Plin.  iv.  28 ;  Liv.  JEpit.  138 ;  Zenss,  Die 
Deutsch.  pp.  105, 383,  foil;  Wilhelm,  Germ.  p.  190, 
foil;  Latiiam,  on  Toe.  Germ.  p.  129,  foil.)  [L.  &] 

CHE'SINUS.     [Sarmatia  Europaba.] 

CHESIUS.    [Samos.] 

CHESULOTH  (XcurcX»«a/e,  XafftikiA,  LXX. 
Joth.  xix.  12, 18),  a  town  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  the 
borders  of  Zabulon  and  Issachar.  Dr.  Robinson 
craijectares  that  the  modem  village  of  Jhe&t  may 
represent  this  ancient  site.  It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  between 
Little  Hermon,  and  the  northern  hills  that  form  the 
boundary  of  the  great  plain.  He  writes  "  It  is  pro- 
bably  the  Cheeulloth  and  Chisloth-Tabor  of  the  Book 
of  Joehua;  the  Chasalns  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  plain  near  Tabor;  and  the  Xaloth  of  Joeephus, 
situated  in  the  great  plain."  (BA.  Ree.  vol.  iii. 
p.  182.)  TG.  W.] 

CHILIOCCMON  (XiX»6itmiJMw  veHop).   [Ama- 

SIA,  p.  1 18.] 

CHIMAERA  (Xf/Muf>a),  a  mountain  in  Lycia,  in 
the  territory  of  PhaseUs,  where  there  was  a  ftune 
buming  on  a  rock  oontinually.  Pliny  (ii.  106; 
V.  27)  qnotes  Ctesias  as  his  authority,  and  the 
passage  of  Ctesias  is  also  preserved  by  Photius 
(Cod.  72).  Ctesias  adds,  that  water  did  not 
extinguish  the  flame,  but  increased  it  The  flame 
was  examined  by  Beaufort  (Kartanania,  p.  47,  &&), 
who  is  the  modem  discoverer  of  it.  This  laiiar, 
as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lyda, 
south  of  the  great  mountains  of  Solyma  and  of 
Phaselis  (Tehrovd).  According  to  Spratt's  lAfda 
(vol.  ii.  p.  181),  near  AdraUkan^  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  Olympus,  *'  a  number  of  rounded  serpentine 
hills  rise  among  the  limestone,  and  some  of  them 
bear  up  masses  of  that  rock :  at  the  junction  of  one 
of  these  masses  of  scaglia  with  the  serpentine  is  the 
yiwior,  famous  as  the  Chimaara  of  the  ancients :  it 
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is  nothing  more  than  a  Btream  of  inflammable  gas 
isiiiiing  from  a  crevice,  such  as  is  seen  in  sereral 
places  in  the  Apennines." 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Btoiy  of  the  Chimaera 
in  the  Iliad  (vi.  179)  had  its  origin  in  this  phe- 
nomenon. Servius  (ad  Aen,  yL  288,  "  £ammisqne 
armata  Chimaera")  gives  a  cnrione  explanation  of 
tiie  passage  in  Vir^.  He  correctly  places  the  fire 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain;  but  adds,  there  are 
lions  near  it ;  the  middle  port  of  the  mountain 
abounds  in  goats,  and  the  lower  part  with  serpents ; 
which  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  explain  the  passage 
of  Homer  (comp.  Ovid.  Met,  ix.  647,  &c.)  Strabo 
connects  the  fable  of  the  Chimaera  with  the  monntiun 
of  Cragus  in  Lycia ;  and  he  says  that  there  is,  not 
far  off,  a  ravine  called  Chimsfira,  which  opens  into 
the  interior  from  the  sea  (p.  665).  This  is  not  the 
Chimaera  of  Ctesias,  which  is  near  Phaselis.  [G.L.] 

CHIMAERA  (XiVoipa:  Khimdra),  a  town  of 
Epeirus  in  the  district  Chaonia,  now  gives  its  name 
to  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  At  Kkimdra  may  be  seen  several  pieces 
of  Hellenic  work,  which  serve  as  foundations  to  some 
of  the  modem  houses.  (Plin.  iv.  1 ;  Procop.  d» 
Aedif,  iv.  4 ;  Leake,  Northern  Gveec;  voL  i.  pp.  7, 
82,  89,  seq.) 

CHIME'RIUM.     [Cheimericm.] 

CHrNALAPH  (XivuXAp,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §5;  VR, 
Xiwi^aA :  SheUif)^  the  largest  river  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  and,  next  to  the  Malva,  of  all  N.  AMca, 
is  yet  only  mentioned  by  Ptdemy,  who  places  its 
source  in  M.  2^alacu8.  Its  chief  sources  are  in  Jebd 
AmuTy  above  34°  N.lat.,  whence  it  flows  nearly  N.  to 
about  36°  20'  N.  lat,  and  there  turning  W.  waters 
the  great  valley  of  the  Lesser  Atks,  which  forma 
one  of  the  most  important  inland  districts  of  Algeria, 
and  in  which,  upon  the  river,  are  the  towns  of  MHi- 
ana  (Maliana)  and  Orleansville  (Castellum  Tingi- 
tanum).  [P.  S.] 

CHINNERETH  (Keyfp40,  LXX.),  a  fenced  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Kaphthali  (Joeh,  xix.  36.)  It  was 
apparently  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
in  the  earlier  books  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Deut.  iiL  17 ;  Josh,  xii.  3),  and 
"  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  "  (Josh.  xi.  2)  is 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  the  fiiya  vtBioy  of 
Joeephus.  It  was  supposed  by  S.  Jerome  and  others 
to  be  the  ancient  representative  of  the  city  Tiberias, 
and  certainly  Roland's  ai^ument  is  not  vdid  against 
this  theory.     (Palaest.  pp.  1 6 1 ,  724.)     [G.  W.] 

CHIOS  (Xiof :  Eth,  Xlbs,  contracted  from  Xiiot; 
Adj.  Xttut6s:  KJdo^  Scio\  Saki  Adastij  as  the 
Turks  call  it,  or  Sahuadaaij  according  to  other 
authorities),  an  island  of  the  A^ean,  opposite  to 
the  peninsula  in  which  Erythrae  was  situated.  The 
various  fanciful  reasons  for  the  name  are  collected 
by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Xios:  comp.  Paus.  vii.  6.  §  4). 
The  earlier  names  of  the  island  were  Aetbalia, 
according  to  Ephorus  quoted  by  Pliuy  (v.  31),  and 
liacris,  an  epithet  probably  derived  from  its  form, 
and  Pityusa  or  Pine  island,  from  the  pine  forests. 
(Plin.  /.  0. ;  Strab.  p.  589.) 

A  strait  5  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Seen 
from  the  sea  to  the  NE.  "  the  bold  and  yellow 
mountains  of  Scio  form  a  striking  outline  against 
the  blue  sky  "  (Hamilton,  RetearcheSf  4^.  vol.  ii. 
p.  5).  Chios  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  32  miles.  The  greatest  width, 
which  is  in  the  northern  part,  is  about  18  miles ; 
and  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  somewhat  nearer 
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to  the  southern  than  the  northern  extremity,  it  is 
only  about  8  miles  wide.  The  circuit  (vtplirXovs) 
according  to  Strabo  (p  645)  is  900  stadia ;  but 
Pliny  makes  it  125  Roman  miles,  or  1,000  stadia; 
and  Isidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  makes  it  134.  The 
real  circuit  is  about  110  English  miles  by  the  maps. 
Pliny's  125  miles  may  be  nearly  exact.  The  area 
may  be  somewhat  about  400  square  miles,  EngUsh, 
or  about  thrice  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Clin- 
ton very  erroneously  makes  it  only  257  square  miles 
(Fcutiy  Pop.  o/AnciitU  Greece,  p.  411). 

Strabo's  description  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  where  the  chief  town,  Chios,  was 
situated,  which  had  a  harbour  capable  of  hold- 
ing 80  ships.  His  periplus  is  southward5.  He  next 
mentions  the  Posidiu^n,  now  Cape  MasHco,  the 
southern  point  of  the  island ;  then  Phanae  (Thuc 
viii.  24),  where  there.was  a  deep  recess,  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  grove  of  palm-trccs.  There  was  also 
a  point  or  headland  at  Phanae  (Steph.  s.  v.  ^dyai)y 
which  Ptolony  also  mentions  under  the  name 
Phanaea.  Livy  (xliv.  28)  mentions  the  Pnnnon- 
torium  Phanae  as  a  convenient  place  to  sail  from  to 
Macedonia.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  Port  Mesta, 
on  the  western  coast.  After  Phanae,  proceeding 
northward  along  the  west  coast,  Strabo  mentions 
Notium,  a  beach  which  was  adapted  for  hauling  up 
ships ;  and  then  Laii,  a  beach  of  the  same  character, 
whence  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Chios,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  was  60  stadia.  The  pobition  of  Laii 
is  fixed  by  this  description  at  or  near  a  place  marked 
Port  Aluntha  in  some  maps.  Groskurd  (TraruL 
Strab.  voL  iii.  p.  26)  proposes  to  change  this  name 
to  LaTnus,  <»-  Laini,  "  the  stony  shore."  According 
to  Eoray,  who  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  the  Greeks 
still  call  this  coast,  with  the  harbour  Metta,  which 
belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  of  LithiUmenaf  and  he 
remarks  that  the  isthmus  at  this  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest. But  this  is  not  true  of  Port  Mesia,  for  the 
island  contracts  several  miles  north  of  that  point. 

The  periplus  from  the  town  of  Chios  to  Laii  is 
360  stadia  (Strab.).  The  real  distance  is  about  60 
miles,  and  Strabo's  measure  is  incorrect. 

Strabo  mentions  no  other  place  on  the  west  coast, 
till  he  comes  to  the  promontory  Melaena,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Psyra  (Pjoro^,  which  island  he  places 
only  50  stadia  from  the  cape,  which  is  too  little,  ibr 
it  is  II  or  12  miles.  Melaena  seems  to  be  Cape 
S.  Nieoio.  After  the  promontory  Melaena  comes 
the  Ariusia,  a  rocky  shore  without  harbours,  about 
300  stadia  in  length ;  but  this  tract  produced  the 
best  of  all  the  Greek  wines.  Thoa,  the  mountain 
Pelinaeus,  the  highest  summit  in  the  island.  This 
is  Mi.  Eltatj  a  oommcMi  name  for  mountains  in  the 
Greek  archipelago.  The  island  has  a  marble  quarry. 
This  is  the  sum  of  Strabo's  incomplete  description  of 
Chios.  He  makes  the  distance  from  Chios  to 
Lesbus  400  stadia ;  but  the  nearest  points  are  not 
more  than  30  miles  apart. 

The  northern  part  of  Chios  is  the  most  rugged 
and  mountainous,  but  all  the  island  is  uneven,  and 
the  eptbet  TouraA^co-o-a  in  the  HiHueric  Hymn, 
quoted  by  Thucydides  (iii.  104),  is  appropriate.  It 
is  a  rocky  island,  generally  ill  provided  with  water, 
and  rain  comes  seldom.  It  produces,  however,  some 
com  and  good  wine.  The  wine  was  exported  to 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Vinum  Arvisium  in  Pliny's 
time  (xiv.  7),  and  it  is  often  mentioned  by  tiie 
Roman  writers.  The  Arvisia  which  produced  this  fine 
wine,  is  the  Ariusia  of  Strabo.  (See  Vib.  Sequester, 
p.  289,  ed.  Oberlin).     The  country  about  Phanae 
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was  aIbo  ft  wiiw-gnnrioi;  tnct  (Virg.  Gtorg.  ii.  97, 
**  rex  ipee  PhanMOA,"  &c.) ;  there  was  a  story  that 
the  people  of  this  island  claimed  to  be  the  diaoorerers 
of  the  art  of  wine  making.  (Tbeopompu  quoted  by 
Athen.  p.  26,  ed.  Cas.)  Therenot  ( Travels  into  the 
LevanUt  EngL  TransL  part  i.  p.  93,  &c)  found  the 
wine  thick;  bat  he  most  hare  been  iU  served,  or 
have  got  hold  of  some  vino  eotto.  Chandler  (TVo- 
veb  m  Asia  Minor^  c.  16X  who  was  treated  by  an 
English  resident,  foond  the  wines  excellent.  Another 
chief  product  of  the  isLind  was  the  gam  mastic 
(Plin.  xii.  17),  which  was  in  great  repute  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  prodncts  of  the 
island.  This  resin  is  got  from  the  Lentiscns  by 
making  incisions,  and  collecting  the  fluid  when  it 
has  hardened.  The  mode  of  getting  it  is  described 
by  TheTenot  and  Tonmefort.  Chios  was  also  noted 
for  its  iigs  (Varr.  de  R.R.\.  41),  which  had  been 
transplanted  into  Italy.  The  island  contained  a  day 
adapted  for  pottery  (Strab.  p.  317).  In  Thevenot's 
time  all  Um  earthenware  that  was  used  in  the 
island,  was  made  at  a  village  named  Armolia,  The 
ishuM^  is  healthy.  The  beauty  of  the  women  is  ce- 
lebrated by  ancient  writers  and  modem  travellers. 
The  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  lemon,  orange,  citron, 
and  palm,  show  what  the  temperature  is.  Thevenot 
says  that  the  island  is  subject  to  earthquakes ;  and 
the  iall  of  a  school-house  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  27)  may  have  been  owing  to  an  earthquake. 
(Soeton.  rift.  8.) 

The  town  or  the  island  of  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
and  the  natives  show  a  place  on  the  ncnrth  coast  of 
the  isbind,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  which 
they  call  Homer's  school.  Chandler  supposed  the 
place  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Cybele,  open  at  the 
top,  and  ntuated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  figure  of  the 
goddess,  which  wanted  the  head  and  arm  when 
Chandler  saw  it  She  was  represented  sitting,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  also  behind,  was  the 
figure  of  a  lion.  Bound  the  inside  is  a  kind  of  seat 
Pococke  changed  the  goddess  into  Homer,  and  the 
two  lions  on  the  sides  of  the  chair  into  Muses.  It  is 
a  rude  piece  of  workmanship,  perhaps  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  cut  in  the  rock  (Chandler,  c.  16,  and 
the  note  in  the  French  edition).  The  distJnguished 
natives  of  Chios  were  Ion,  the  tragic  writer,  Theo- 
pompns,  the  historian,  and  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
(Strabo.)  Aiso^  Metrodoms,  and  the  geographer 
Scymnus. 

The  chief  town  of  Chios,  as  already  observed,  had 
the  name  of  Chios,  though  Strabo  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  city,  but  the  passage  is  probably 
corrupt  (See  Groekurd's  note,  vol.  iil.  p.  26.)  It  was 
oa  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  named  SciOj 
though  it  seems  to  be  called  Kastro  in  some  maps. 
The  city  and  its  environs  are  like  Genoa  and  its 
territory  in  miniature.  Some  authorities  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  535)  place  it  at  the  foot  of  Pellenaeus,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  name  as  Strabo's  Pelinaeus. 
Probably  the  name  of  the  high  range  of  Pelinaeus 
may  have  extended  as  far  south  as  the  town  of 
Chios.  Chandler  could  not  see  either  stadium, 
odeum  or  theatre,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  every 
Greek  town,  and  we  know  that  Chios  had  a  theatre. 
As  there  was  a  marble  quarry  in  the  vicinity,  there 
was  abundance  of  building  materials.  The  stones  of 
the  old  Greek  town  have,  doubtless,  been  used  for 
building  the  modem  town,  for  marbl<»  and  has- 
reliefs  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the 


hooses.  On  tlie  east  side  of  the  ishmd  was  a  town 
Ddphininm,  in  a  stroi^  position,  with  harhoars,  and 
not  £sr  froai  Chios  (Thnc  viiL  38;  Xen.  HM, 
L  5.  §  15).  The  modem  site  is  indicat^ed  by  the 
name  Ddpkmo.  Bdissas  (Thnc.  riiL  24)  is  Fo- 
Usso  on  the  NW.  coast,  south  of  Cape  S.  Nieoio, 
Ste{dianas  (s.  v,  lio}ao<r6s)  has  made  a  mistake  in 
placing  it  in  Aeolis,  though  he  quotes  Thncydidee 
(jh  ^7^),  and  says  that  the  historian  calls  it 
Boliscas.  Thn^dides  (viii.  24)  also  mentions  n 
place  called  Lenconium  (AcwMinor),  the  site  of 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Cardamyle, 
also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  24),  as  a  place 
where  the  Athenians  landed  to  attack  the  people  of 
Chios,  is  KhardamU,  a  little  distance  from  the  NE. 
coast  of  the  island.  According  to  Thevmot  there  is 
a  good  harboor  at  Cardamila,  as  he  writes  it,  which 
he  places  two  miles  fhan  the  coast  The  conntiy 
round  Cardamyle  is  fertile,  abounds  in  springs,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The 
situation  of  Cancasa  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  PoUchne 
(Hoxxi.  tL  26),  are  not  determined.  Cancasa  was 
probably  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The  utn- 
ation  of  the  pku»  called  CoeU  (rh,  KotXo,  Herod, 
vi.  26)  is  uncertain. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  Pdasgi, 
according  to  one  tradition  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
533);  and  Strabo  affirms  (p.  621)  that  the  Chians 
considered  the  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  as  "their 
settlers,**  which,  if  it  has  any  exact  meaning,  is  a 
statement  that  they  were  descendants  of  Thessalian 
Pelasgi.  In  another  passage  (pu  632)  he  gives  the 
statement  of  Pherecydes,  that  Leleges  originally 
possessed  the  Ionian  coast  north  of  Ephesns,  as  far 
as  Phocaea,  Chios,  and  Samns,  by  which  is  perhaps 
meant  that  Leleges  occu]ned  Chios,  from  which  they 
were  ejected  by  the  lones.  I<»,  a  native  of  ChioSy 
following,  we  may  suppose,  local  tradition,  knew  of  no 
uihabitonts  of  Chios  before  the  three  sons  of  Posei- 
don, who  were  bora  in  the  island :  then  came  Oeno- 
pion  and  his  sons  from  Crete,  who  were  followed  by 
Carians,  and  Abantes  from  Euboea.  Other  settkxs 
came  from  Histiaea  in  Enboea  under  Amphidns. 
Hector,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Amphidoa, 
fought  with  the  Abantes  and  Carians,  killed  eome 
of  them,  and  made  terms  with  the  rest  for  their 
quitting  the  island.  Things  being  settled,  it  came 
into  Hector*s  mind  that  the  people  of  Chios  ought  to 
join  the  lonians  in  their  religions  festival  at  Pan- 
ionium.  (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  8.)  But  Ion,  as  Pausanias 
observes,  has  not  said  how  the  Chians  came  to  be 
included  in  the  Ionian  confederation.  Chios  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  (i.  18, 1 42)  among  the  insalar 
states  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  as  having  the 
same  peculiar  dialect  or  variety  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  the  people  of  Erythrae  on  th«  opposite 
mainland.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ionia  hy 
Cyrus  (b.  a  546),  the  Chians  wer«  protected  \>y 
their  insular  position,  for  the  Persians  at  that  tinne 
had  no  navy.  They  obtained  from  the  Persians  »t 
that  time  a  grant  of  the  Atamens  [Atabxckus]], 
for  delivering  up  to  them  Pactyes,  a  Lydian. 

The  Chians  joined  the  rest  of  the  lonians  in  the 
revolt  against  the  Persians  (b.  c.  499),  and  they  bad 
100  ships  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Miletns.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  confederates,  the  Persians  landed  in 
Chios,  burnt  the  cities  and  temples,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beautiful  girls  (Herod,  vi.  8, 32).  When 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  480)  invaded  Greece,  the  I(Miians  had 
100  ships  in  the  Persian  navy,  but  it  is  not  said 
which  states   supplied  thorn.      (Herod.  viL  94.) 
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Tba  ialuid  mi  kfWwuds  in  allimce  with  Athena 
(Thocj^i.  116);  ind  U  tha mnmaiusmmt  of  tha 
l>elgpi>nn«iui  war,  ths  Cbimii  nra  still  Uia  illiea 
or  (ubJKtB  oTtbsAtlitiuuii.  (Tliac.u.9.)  At  the 
dooB  of  tba  MTcntb  jor  of  ths  war,  thej  fell  imdsr 
snspdoa  of  mtsnduij;  to  dsMrt  the  Atbejujuu,  aod 
tbsj,  that  is,  ths  iolubituita  of  the  town  of  Chine, 

<Thitc  IT.  SI.)  A  few  jraa  aflerwanli  (B.C.  415) 
they  did  nrolt.  (Thuc.  Tiii.  14— «1.)  The  Atb*- 
niaas  landing  at  Boluaue  ud  Caidamjle^  defeated 
the  Chiane  and  deatix^sd  i>olh  these  places.  AjfaiUf 
ths  Chiana  were  defeated  at  Phanae  and  at  Lea- 
coniom*  and  hein^  unahje  to  reatst,  thej  elmt  them- 
■elra  np  in  their  dtj.  whiie  the  Athsnisnt  wtated 
their  inntifal  and  well  cultiratsd  island,  whicb  had 
Buffered  no  calamity  aince  the  Persian  inraaion.  The 
Atheniana  then  occut<cd  Delf^inimn,  which  wu  not 
6a  inm  the  citj  of  Chice.  Dnring  the  liege,  numj 
of  the  alavee  (k  the  Chiana  made  their  escape,  for 
tbe  citj  peeseeaed  mon  slaree  than  anj  other  Gnek 
dtf  except  E^acedaemm.  (Thuc  Tiii,  40.)  Their 
ilaTB!!  wen  not  the  iiibjDgat«d  old  inhabitanU  of 
the  island,  hnt  barbarians  wbom  they  bought.  Bnng 
at  last  cUiselj  iuitated  b;  ths  Atbsnians,  both  on 
the  land  >id«  sod  bj-  sea,  the  Cbians  snEend  from 
fomine.  The  town  heweTsr  was  not  taken,  fi>r  the 
Athemsns  had  plentj  to  look  after  In  other  qoartert. 
Ths  Athenian*  recotend  Chin*  at  a  later  period, 
bat  it  again  lenlted,  and  during  the  Social  War, 
.  the  AthenUiu  sgaia  besieged  Chios  (b.c  3ST),  and 
Chabriax.  one  of  tbe  Atheoian  eommanden,  loat  his 
Ufclbere. 

Tbe  nibwfiiHit  history  of  Chios  onsiiti  mlj  of  k 
finr  diMXtuwcted  Eieu.  bat  as  thsj  sent  ambasudora 
to  Oreeee  at  the  same  time  with  Ptolemy  kiog  of 
Egyf*,  the  Bhodlant,  and  the  Atbeniant  to  pat  an 
end  to  tile  war  between  kin^  Philip  and  the  Aeto- 
1jb(is(b.c.  20S},  wemayinrsr  that  they  maintained 
•t  that  time  an  independent  position.  (Lit.  iivii. 
30  \  ooiDp.  Polyb.  T,  24.)  It  appears  from  Apjnan 
(Maeti  3}  that  Philip  took  Chios,  the  town  pro- 
b«b1y,  m  B.C.  SOI,  sbant  the  urae  time  that  he 
rai^sd  the  Pcrau  of  the  Bhodiana.  In  the  war  of 
the  Bomans  with  Antiochna  (s-a  190),  the  Roman 
tised  Chios  u  *  dep6t  for  their  sapplies  from  Italy 
(Lit.  uiTiL  97),  at  which  time  tbe  coatt  of  Ofaics 
was  pItiiiderBd  by  pirateo,  who  carried  oS  an  immenae 
booty.  Tbe  Bomaoa  nwaided  the  Chiana  tor  their 
fidelity  in  this  war  with  a  giant  of  land  (Liv.iuiiii. 
3D),  bnt  we  are  not  toU  where  the  land  was.  (Polyb. 
zxii.  37.)  The  Chiana  were  the  slliet  of  Milhrida. 
tea  in  a  aea-fight  against  tbe  Bhodiana  (App.  Mitir. 
2S):  but  aa  the  kiiig  loan  tSva  euepectsd  them  of 
bronring  the  Romans,  he  sent  Zenobini  (b.  c.  86) 
there  todemand  the  snrrender  of  their  aimSrand  the 
childnnoftbechierperwiDaaahoM4e«,  TheChiana, 
being  nuble  to  lesial,  for  Zenohiua  hid  come  on  them 
niKipecteilly  with  a  large  force,  complied  with  both 
demuds.  A  letter  from  Mithridatee  denized  of 
tbem  aOfN}  taJents,  which  the  people  raised  by  taking 
the  Talnable  things  from  the  templeo,  and  the  oma- 
meota  of  the  women.  Zenobiua,  pretending  that  the 
tale  waa  incomplete,  lummoned  the  Chiana  to  the 
tlwBtre,  and  drove  them  thence  nndsr  ths  terror  oF 
tbe  hare  sword  down  to  hi)  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
carried  them  oif  to  the  Black  Sea.  (Appian.  Jfirtr. 
46.)  Part  of  them  were  hoepitably  received  by  the 
Heracleoti  of  Bilhynia,  aa  the  ships  were  sailing  past 
their  town,  and  enlotained  till  they  covld  return 
homo.     It  appears  from  Appian,  that  at  the  time 
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when  Uithridalea  handled  the  Cbians  so  nnghl]', 
Bomaoa  had  aettled  in  the  ialand,  probably  in  the 
uanal  way,  aa  "  negotiataiw."  When  Sulla  (b.  c. 
S4)  had  ccmpelled  Mithridates  to  accept  hia  iHma, 
be  treated  in  a  fiiendly  way  tbe  Chiana  and  othos 
wbo  had  been  alba  with  die  Rcoians,  or  had  inf- 
fered  in  the  war,  declared  them  free  (Liberi),  and 
alKca  and  fiocii  of  the  Roman  people.  Cicero  and 
Pliny  speak  of  Chioa  bb  Libera,  which  term  signifies 
a  certain  amoont  of  self-goiermnent  nnder  the  Bo- 
man  docninion,  and  a  leas  direct  aabjection  to  the 
goremor  cf  a  proriace.  Chioa  waa  one  of  the  places 
from  which  Varraa  carried  off  aome  atataes.  It  doca 
not  aeem  to  have  been  included  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince  of  Ana:  and  indeed  if  the  term  "  libera  "  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  ialazkd,  it  would  not  be  under  a 
Roman  goreraor.  At  a  later  periol,  Chioa  waa  one 
of  the  ialands  iiwloded  in  the  iDsalaium  Prorincia, 
a  jToiincs  which  sssna  to  hiTe  been  established  by 
Vespuiaa. 

The  modam  biitary  of  Seio  is  a  repetition  of  old 
calamities.  In  the  early  part  of  the  I41h  century, 
the  Turka  tfok  the  city  of  Chica  and  manacrtd  tbe 
people.  Id  1346,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ge- 
noese, who  bept  it  for  nearly  two  centuriei  and  a 
half,  when  the  Turks  took  it  from  them.  The  con- 
dition of  Uie  people  under  Turkish  mle  wsa  on  ths 
whole  Tery  hvonrable,  and  tbe  island  wu  in  a  pms- 
perons  ccoidiliin  till  1B22,  when  the  Chiodt  joinad 
in  the  inaonection  againat  the  Turks,  or,  aa  it  ap- 
peaia,  ware  driven  into  it  byanne  Samioles  and  other 
Grseks.  The  Turks  came  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
alanghlercd  tbe  pei^  without  mercy.  The  women 
and  children  wen  made  slaves,  and  the  town  waa 
burnt.  This  terrible  and  brutal  devastation,  which 
made  a  frightful  deaert  of  a  - 


lively  im 
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unlucky  island  twenty-three  centurifa  befora,  w 

the  barbarous  Persians  ravaged  it.  The  small  islanda 

Oenuiate  belonged  to  Chios.  [Oehcsue.]    [G.L.] 


CHLORUS,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestria,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  mentioDS  between  the  towns  of  laans 
snd  Ai-gae.  [G.  L.] 

CUOANA  (Xifon,  Ptot.  vi.  S.  §  14),  a  place  in 
Media.  Forbiger  sugf^Eets  that  perhape  it  is  tbe 
same  aa  Xa^p,  a  place  mentiorjcd  by  Diodoma 
(ii.  13)  aa  one  of  thoae  where  Semimmis  waa  in  lbs 
hafait  of  dwelling.  It  is  probably  rcpreaeoted  by  the 
modern  JTon,  or  Kim.  [V.] 

CHOARE'NE  (Xoofnii^,  Pl<d.  vi.  5.  §  1;  X— 
pi|i^,Stnb.xi.|>.G14i  Isid.ChaTsc,iCh«ira,Plin. 
vi.  IS.  a.  17),  a  diatrict  of  Parthia  imnreduitely  ad- 
jirining  tbe  Cssinan  Gates.  It  naa  a  plain  oountr?, 
and  had  a  town  in  it  called  Aixunoa  Rhngiilia 
[Afaheia,  No.  G],  and  two  smaller  towca,  Calhope 
and  IsMtis.     (Plin.  L  c.) 

a.  Adistrict  of  Ariaim,  mentioned  mly  by  Stnbo 
(n.  p.  79$).  who  dewribes  it  as  neaittt  to  IndU  of 
■11  the  coanlrjca  which  the  rarthiana  had  subdoad. 
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It  is  clearlj  a  different  district  from  the  one  in  MediA, 
and  ooght  most  probably  to  be  sooght  for  soath  of 
the  Paropamiiias,  as  it  is  stated  that  Cratems  passed 
tbroogh  it  in  bis  march  through  Ajrach|pia  into 
Garmania.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  name  is 
ooimected  with  the  Indian  Oham'  or  CrhoTf  though 
it  is  true  that  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  tmst  a  mere 
affinity  of  names.  [ V.] 

CHOASPiilS  iXoJunrnf),  a  river  of  Sosiana 
which  rising  among  the  Laristan  moontains,  and 
after  passing  the  town  of  Sosa,  flowed  into  the 
Tigris,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  latter  river 
with  the  Euphrates. 

The  indistinctness  of  the  ancient  descriptians  has 
led  to  some  confusion  between  this  river  and  the 
Eolaens,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
d^ree  of  latitude,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  it  into 
the  Tigris.  Yet  the  oouzse  oif  the  Choaspes  is,  on 
the  whole,  deady  made  out,  and.it  can  h8J:d}y  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Enlaeus,  though  this  was  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  geographers.  Herodotus 
(i.  188,  T.  62)  and  Strabo  (i.  p.  46)  distinctly  sUte 
Uiat  the  town  of  Susa  was  on  the  -Choaspes,  and 
Polydetns  (up.  Strab.  zv.  p.  728)  and  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
8.  31)  speak  of  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus  as  dif- 
ferent rivers,  thouj^  the  Ibtter  states  it  was  the 
Eulaeus  on  which  Susa  was  situated.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Eu- 
laeus which  Herodotus  (i.  188)  has  given  to  the 
Choaspes,  viz.,  that  the  King  of  Peisia  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  the  water  df  this  river  only.  From 
the  agreement  <^  the  description  of  these  two  rivov, 
it  has  been  coi\jectured  by  some  that  the  Choaspes 
was  the  Persian  name,  and  Ulai  (Dan.  viii.  8) 
(whence  Eulaeus)  the  Chaldaeah  appellation.  The 
difference  and  the  similarity  of  these  accounts  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There  are 
two  ooosideiable  rivers  which  unite  at  Bundri-Kir^ 
a  little  above  ^&toas,  and  form  the  ancient  Pasi< 
tigris  and  modem  Karum,  Of  these  the  western 
flows  near,  though  not  actually  beside,  the  ruins  of 
Su8  (Susa),  and  is  called  the  DirftU  river;  the  east- 
em  passes  SktuteTf  and  is  called  the  JTaHln,  or  river 
of  Shutter.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  was  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  Choaspes,  though  its  cor- 
rect name  was  the  Copcates,  and  the  lattw  the 
Eulaeus;  while,  from  the  fad  of  their  uniting  about 
25  miles  below  Susa,  what  was  strictly  trae  of  the 
one,  came  with  less  accuracy  to  be  applied  to  the 
other.  Inhere  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Kariin  does 
represent  the  ancient  Eulaeus,  and  the  Kerhhah  the 
old  Choaspes.  At  present  the  main  stream  of  the 
KairAn  is  united  with  the  Tigris  by  a  canal  called 
Hajfar,  near  Mohammerah,  but  anciently  it  had  a 
course  direct  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Ptolemy  only  mentions  the  Euhieus.  (Map  to  Raw- 
linson's  Mcirckfrom  Zokdb  to  Khwsutdnj  in  Jaum. 
R.  G.  Soe.  vol.  ix.  pu  1 16.)  [V.] 

CHOASPES  FL.,  in  India.     [Cophe».] 

CHOATRAS  (Xodrpas,  PtoL  vi.  1.  §  1 ;  Plin.  v. 
27),  a  mountain  range  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Assyria.  It  is  part  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  the 
great  chain  of  Taurus,  with  which  it  is  connected  on 
the  N.  To  the  S.  and  S£.  the  chain  is  continued 
under  the  names  of  M.  Zagrus  and  Parachoatras.  It 
was  part  of  the  mountains  of  modem  Kwdist&n, 
In  some  editioDS  of  Ptolemy  the  name  is  called  Cha* 
boiae.  [V.] 

CHOATRES,  a  river  of  Parthia,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (zziiL  6).  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
vhich  of  many  small  streams  he  may  have  intended, 
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but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  M.  Choatras.  Parthia  has  no  river  of  any 
magnitude.  [V.] 

CHOE'RADES.    [Phaktacia.] 

CHOE'RADES(Xoipc(a«nr^o(),two8maIl  ishmds 
\yiag  off  the  haxhoar  of  Tarentum,  about  four  miles 
from  its  entrance:  they  are  now  called  the  Itole  di 
S.  Pietro  e  S.  Pooh,  As  their  name  imports,  they 
are  little  more  than  low  rocks  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
but  must  have  afibrded  a  place  of  anchorage,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  uie  Athenian  generals, 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  touched  there  on  their 
way  to  Sicily  (b.  o.  418),  and  took  on  board  some 
Messapian  auxiliaries  (Thuc  vil  33).     [E.  H.  B.] 

CHOE'REAE  (Xoip4m\  a  phu»  in  Euboa^  only 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vi  101),  appeare  to  have 
been  situated  between  Taroynae  and  the  island  Ae- 
gilia.  Cramer  supposes  Choereae  to  be  the  islets 
named  KavaUeri  in  modem  maps. 

CHOES  FL.     [CoPHBN.] 

CHOLARGUS,  a  demus  of  Attica  of  unceriiun 
site.     [See  p.  386.] 

CHOLLEIDAE.     [Attica,  p.  331 ,  a.] 

CHOLON  TEICHOS  (XM\hr  r^xos  :  EdL  Xk- 
Aorcix^nrs),  a  city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Apo^ 
lonins  in  his  Carica.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.)        [G.  L.J 

OHOMA  (Xwfut),  a  place  in  the  interior  of 
Lycia,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  27),  on  a  river  Aedesa. 
Ptolemy  (v.  S)  makes  Choma  one  of  the  four  cities 
of  the  Milyas,  and  places  it  near  Candyba. 

CHONAE.    [CoLoasAB.] 

CHONE,  CHO'NIA.     [Chones.] 

CHOKES  (X&yts),  a  people  of  Southern  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a  part  of  the  countries  afterwards 
known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tarentine  Gul'  It  appears  certain  that  th^ 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Oenotrians,  and  like 
them  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us 
that  the  Chones  were  an  Oenotrian  race  (PoL  vii.  9), 
and  Strabo  (quoting  from  Antioehus)  repeats  the 
statement,  adding  that  they  were  a  more  civilised 
race  than  the  other  Oenotrians.  (Strab.  vL  p.  255.) 
He  describes  them  as  occupying  the  tract  about  Me- 
tapontum  and  Siris;  and  Aristotle  also,  as  well  as 
Lyoophron,  place  them  in  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Siritis.  (Arist  L  e.  where  it  seems  certain  that  we 
should  read  Xiptrtp  for  JUprtw;  Lyoophr.  Alex.  983.) 
Strabo  also  in  another  passage  (vi.  p.  264)  represents 
the  lomans,  who  established  tiiemselves  at  Siris  as 
wrestiBg  that  city  from  the  Chones,  and  speaks  of 
Bhodian  settlera  as  establishing  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sybaris  in  Cbonia  (xiv.  p.  654). 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  name  was  used  also  in 
a  much  wider  signification,  as  the  city  of  Choiyb, 
which,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  gave  name  to  the 
nation,  was  placed  near  the  promontory  of  Crimisa, 
in  Brattium.  ( ApoUod.  ap.  Strab.  vL  p.  254.)  The 
existence,  however,  of  a  at^f  of  the  name  at  all  is 
very  uncertain:  Antioehus  says  that  theUuid  of  the 
Chone^was  named  Chonb,  for  which  Strabo  and 
Lyoophron  use  the  more  ordinary  form  Cuonia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  654;  Lycophr.  le.)  It  seems  clear 
on  the  whole,  that  the  name  was  applied  more  or  less 
extensively  to  the  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  western 
shares  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  Lacinian  pro- 
montory to  the  neighbourhood  of  Metapontum :  and. 
that  as  they  were  of  close  kindred  with  the  Oeno* 
trians,  they  were  sometimes  distinguished  from  them, 
sometimes  included  under  the  same  appellation.  The 
name  is  evidentiy  closely  conMcted  with  that  of  the 
Chaoites  in  Epeiras,  and  this  resemblance  tends  to 
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oonfirm  the  fact  (attested  bj  many  otiier  argnments) 
that  both  tribes  were  of  Pelasgic  origin,  a^  related 
bj  close  aflSnitj  of  race.  This  point  is  more  fully 
discussed  under  Oenotria,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHORA,  or  CORA,  a  place  in  (xallia,  mentioned 
by  Ammianns  MaroeUinus  (zvi  2)  as  being  on 
Julian's  route  from  Augustodunum  (Au^en)  to  Au- 
tosiodurum,  that  is,  Autisnodurum  ( Jttxerre).  This 
indicates  the  Roman  road  from  Autun  to  Ataoerrej 
for  the  road  mentioned  by  Ammianus  went  "  per 
Sedelaucum  et  Ghoram.''  Sedelaucum  is  the  Sido- 
locum  {SauUeu)  of  the  Itin.  Chora  is  therefore 
between  Satdieu  and  Auxerre  ;  and  the  river  Cure^ 
a  branch  of  the  Fomie,  runs  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  road  from  Auiun  to  Avxerre,  The  next 
station  on  the  road  to  Satdieu  is  Aballo  (AvcUlon). 
D' AnviUe  finds  a  place  called  Cure  on  the  river  CWe, 
between  AvaUon  and  ^tccerre,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  Chora.  Others  fix  Chora  at  La  Ville  Auxerre, 
near  St.  Mori,  which  is  also  between  Avallon  and 
A  uxerre  (H. Vales,  ad  Amm.  Marc  xvi  2 ;  D'Auville, 
Notice,  &c.;  Walckenaer,  Giog.,  ^.  vol.  L  p.  411, 
vol.iLp.351).  [0.  L.] 

CHORA'SMII  (X»p<i(r/uof,  Her.  ill.  93,  117; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  513;  Dionys.  Per.  x.  746;  Arrian,  iy» 
15 ;  Curt  viL  4,  viiL  1 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§  4;  Plin.  vi.  16),  an  extoisive  tribe  of  Sogdiana, 
now  represented  by  KheuDarezm,  in  the  desert  coun- 
try of  Khiwif  on  the  banks  of  the  Gihon.  The 
name  is  not  always  written  exactly  the  same:  thus 
Strabo  (xL  p.  513)  called  the  people  ChOTasmusini, 
which  is  probably  an  error;  and  in  some  editions  of 
Ptolemy  they  are  called  Choramnii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  Scythian  stock,  and  are  coupled  by 
ancient  authors  with  the  "Daae,  Massagetae,  and 
Soghdi.  Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus, 
states  that  there  was  also  a  city  called  Chorasmia, 
of  which  the  Chorasmii  were  the  inhabitants.    [V.] 

CHORAZIN  (Xopa^Tv),  mentioned  only  in  St. 
Matthew  (xi.  26),  and  the  parallel  passage  in  St 
Luke  (x.  13)  in  our  Lord's  denunciation.  This  site 
had  strangely  baffled  the  inquiries  of  travellers 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Travelf,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 ;  Robinson, 
B.  R.  vol.  iiL  p.  295X  until  it  was  recovered  and 
identified  by  t^ie  writer  and  a  friend  in  1842.  In 
the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  Capernaum  {TeU-Hum)  is 
a  mined  site  still  called  by  Uie  Bedouins  who  pasture 
it  Gerazi :  in  a  small  plain  to  the  east  of  the 
ruins  is  a  fountain  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
utterly  desolate ;  a  fragment  of  a  shaft  of  a  marble 
column  alone  standing  in  the  midst  of  universal 
ruin.  [G.  W.] 

CHORI  (Xopiij  Xopt,  Const.  Por;^  DeAdm,  Imp. 
c  44),  a  district  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the  NW. 
bank  of  the  Uke  of  Van;  if  it  be  identified  with  the 
Canton  of  Khorkkhorhowtikh,  which  belonged  to  a 
race  of  princes  very  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  L 
p.  100.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORSEUS  (X<{p<r€OJ,  PtoL  v.  16.  §  1),  a  river 
of  Palestine,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Phoenicia,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
between  Dora  and  Caesarea  Stratonis,  now  the  C&- 
radtchi  (Von  Raumer,  Pakttina,  p.  53 ;  Pocooke, 
Trav.  Yol.  ii.  p.  58),  a  name  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  maps,  but  is  probably  a  mountain  stream 
which  flows  only  in  winter.  *  [£.  B.  J.] 

CHORZANE,  CHORZIANE'NE  {XopidMn,  Pro- 
cop.  Aei.  33 ;  Xo^uuniviiy  Procop.  B.  P.  iL  24), 
a  district  of  Armenia,  which  Forbiger  (voL  iL  p.  601) 
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identifies  vrith  the  Aciuskne  QKKiKun]vii)  of 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.  528,  530),  which  lay  between  the 
N.  and  S.  ann  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  boun« 
daries  of  Cappadocia,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
worbhip  of  the  goddess  Anahid  so  prevalent  in  that 
district,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Anaitis,  or 
Anaitiga  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  §  20).  The  plam  of 
Erzing&n  now  represents  this  district.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  voL  x.  pp.73, 81, 550, 576, 774, 796 ;  Joum. 
Geog.  Soc.  voL  vi.  p.  201.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CflORZE'NE  (Xopfonf,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528),  a 
mountainous  district,  situated  to  the  KW.  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Iberians.  (St.  Martin,  Append,  to  Le  Beau,  Btu 
Empire,  voLxv.  p.  491.)  The  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict was  the  town  which  appeara  after  the  10th 
century  under  the  name  of  Kdr$  (Kdpt,  Const. 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  44),  and  was  well  known 
as  tLe  residence  of  the  Bagratid  princes  firom  a.  d.^ 
928 — 961.  In  a.  d.  1064  the  last  of  these 
princes  gave  up  the  district  to  Constantino  Ducas  in 
exchange  for  a  principality  in  Armenia  Minor  (St. 
Martin,  MAn.  star  VArmenie,  vol.  L  p.  375).  The 
province  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  K&re, 
The  snow  fell  to  such  depth  in  this  mountain  tract, 
that  Strabo  (2.  c.)  speaks  of  whole  caravans  of  tra- 
rellen  being  buried  in  the  drifts,  and  having  to  be 
dug  out  The  same  author  (L  c.)  describes  a  curious 
kind  of  snow-worm  which  was  found  here.  Mr.  Brant 
in  ascending  the  Sapdn  Tdgh  was  told  by  his  Kurd 
guides  that  they  had  seen  Uiis  animal;  one  of  them 
went  to  a  pool  of  melted  snow  to  procure  a  specimffl, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt.  {Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  ToL  X.  p.  410;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol  x.  p.  423, 
foil.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRENDL     [Charwda.] 

CHRETES  (Xp^vf^  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa>  a  little  S.  of  Ckrne  (Hanao,  p.  3),  on  the 
p^ition  of  which  its  identification  of  coune  depends. 
According  to  Rennell's  view,  it  must  be  the  river  SL 
John ;  but  those  who  place  Ceme  in  the  bay  of 
Agadir  identify  the  Chretes  with  the  Wadi  Sue,  the 
Subus  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'POLIS  (Xpi(rr&ro\is),  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  (Georg.  Acrop.  c. 
43 ;  Niceph.  Greg.  ziii.  1 .  §  I,  xiii.  5.  §  1 ),  which  some 
have  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Datum, 
but  should  more  properly  be  identified  with  AcoDr 
tisma.     [Acx>MTxsMA.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRONOS  or  CHRONIUS  FL.     [Sarkatia 

EUROPAEA.] 

CHRYSA  (Xp6<ni,  Xfr&<ra  :  Elh.  Xpv<re^t). 
Stephanus  («;  v.)  has  a  list  of  various  places  so 
called.  He  does  not  decide  which  is  the  Chiysa  of 
Homer  (/A  L  37,  390, 431).  He  mentions  a  Chrysa 
on  the  Hellespont,  between  Ophiynium  and  Abydus. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Chfyse,  a  town  of  Aeolis,  as 
no  longer  existing  in  his  time.  He  also  mentions  a 
Chryse  in  the  Troad,  and  a|^rently  |daces  it  north 
ni  the  promcmtory  Lectum,  and  on  the  coast.  He 
says  that  Chrysa  did  not  exist,  but  the  temple  of 
SmintheuB  remained;  that  is,  the  temple  of  Apdlo 
Sminiheus.  The  name  Smitheua,  not  Smintheua, 
appeara  on  a  coin  of  Alexandria  of  Troas  (Harduln's 
note  on  Plm.  t.  30).  The  Table  places  '*  Smyn- 
thinm"  between  Alexandria  and  Assus,  and  4 
miles  south  of  Alexandria.  Strabo  (p.  604)  places 
Chrysa  on  a  hill,  and  he  mentiona  the  temple  of 
Smintheus,  and  speaks  of  a  ^mbol,  which  recorded 
the  etymon  of  the  name,  the  mease  which  Ii^  at 
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the  foot  of  the  wooden  figure,  the  work  of  SoopM. 
According  to  an  old  story,  Apollo  had  his  name 
Smintheos,  as  being  the  mouse  destroyer ;  for 
Sminthus  signified  "mouse,"  according  to  Apioo. 
Strabo  (p.  612)  has  an  argument  to  show  that  the 
Chrysa  of  the  Uiad  was  not  the  Chrysa  near  Alex- 
andria, but  the  other  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
plain  of  Thebe,  or  the  Adramyttene.  He  says  that 
this  Chrysa  was  on  the  sea,  and  had  a  port,  and  a 
temple  of  Smintheus,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  the  temple  was  transferred  to  the 
other  Ghiysa.  There  is,  however,  little  weight  in 
Strabo*s  ai^fument,  nor  is  the  matter  worth  dis- 
cussion. [G.  L.] 

CHRYSA'ORIS  (Xpv<raop(t:  Eth,X(nwaop96s\si 
town  of  Caria,  afterwards  called  Idrias.  According 
to  Apollonius,  in  his  Caric*  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  it  was 
the  first  city  of  those  founded  by  the  Lydans.  Ac- 
cording to  Epaphrodittts,  all  Caria  was  called  Ghry- 
saoris.  Herodotus  (t.  118)  mentions  a  district  in 
Caria,  named  Idrias,  in  which  the  Marsyas  of  Caria 
had  its  source.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Antio- 
chus  built  his  city  Stratopiceia  at  or  near  the  site  of 
this  old  town  Chrysaoria  or  Idrias.  [G.  L.] 

CHBYSAOIUUM.     [Caria;  Stratonicbia.] 

CHRYSAS  (Xp^of),  a  river  of  Sidly  which  rises 
in  the  Heraean  mountains,  not  far  from  the  modem 
town  of  (rON^  and  after  flowing  through  the  territory 
of  Assorns,  where  its  tutelary  divini^  was  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honours  [  Absorus]^  and  after- 
wards through  that  of  Agyrium,  joins  the  river  Sy- 
2naethua  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  now 
called  the  DiUamo.  (Cic  Verr,  iv.  44;  Died.  xir. 
95 ;  Vib.  Sequest  p.  8;  Sil.  ItaL  ziv.  229;  Cluver. 
5»ca.  p.  325.)  [E.H.B.] 

CURYSE.     [Linoros.] 

CHRYSE  BEGIO.     [Iitdia,] 

CHRYSIPPA  (ra  XftOtrma:  £tk  Xfnwtwwo»6s, 
X^iM-iwirc^f),  a  city  of  Cilicia,  named  fimn  the 
founder  Chrysippos  (Steph. «.  v.  XfnAeiwray.  [GX.] 

CHRYSOANA  FL.     [Ikdia.] 

CHBYSO'CERAS  (Kpua^tpas),  I  e.  the  golden 
horn,  a  promontory  near  Constantinople,  part  of 
whidi  was  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  ci  Byzan- 
tium. (Plin.  iv.  18,  IX.  20;  Solin.  10;  Mart  Cap. 
▼i.  p.212.)  [L.S-] 

CHRYSOTOLIS  (Xfmr^roAct:  Eth,  Xfwrowo- 
Ainff :  SctttarO,  "  in  Bithynia,  near  Chalcedon,  on 
the  right  to  one  who  is  sailing  upwards,"  that  is, 
from  the  Propontis  into  the  Ttuacian  Bosporus. 
(Stej^.  B.  V.  XpiMr<(voAif )  It  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
cedooians.  Dionysins  of  Byzautium,  in  his  Anaplos 
of  the  Boeporus,  says  that  it  was  called  Chrysopolis 
either  because  the  Persians  made  it  the  pUce  of 
deposit  for  the  gold  which  they  cdlected  from  the 
cities,  or  from  Chryses,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Chryseis.  Polybius  (iv.  44)  says  that  those  who 
intend  to  cross  from  ChUcedon  to  Byzantium  cannot 
make  a  straight  course  on  account  of  the  current 
which  comes  down  the  Bosporus,  but  they  make  an 
oblique  course  to  the  promoDtory  Bus,  and  the  place 
called  Chrysopolis,  which  the  Athenians  having 
seized  by  the  lulvice  of  Akibiades,  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  levying  tolls  on  vessels  bound  for  the  Pon- 
tns ;  and  thoee  which  sailed  out  of  it  too.  (Diodor. 
xiiL64.)    Pliny  (v.  32)  says  of  Chiysopolis,  <*  fnit." 

[CflAIiCKDOH.]  [G.  L.] 

CHRYSCRRHOAS.  [Colchu.] 

CHRYSCRRHOAS.  CMastaura.] 

CHRYSOltRHOAS.  [Trobzem.] 
CHUNI.    [HuHNi.] 
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CHUS  (Xe^f,  LXX.),  mentioned  only  m  the 
book  of  Judith  (vii.  18),  where  Ekrtbd  is  asid  to 
be  **  near  Ckut^  which  is  at  the  torrent  (i.  e.  the 
valley)  of  IfbcAfntar.'*  These  localities  were  identified 
by  £>r.  Schultz  in  1847,  to  the  east  of  the  rend  be- 
tween Nablus  and  Jerusalem.  "  Leaving  Tunnu 
Aya,  I  went  by  Seiloon  and  Kariyoot,  and  Jalood, 
and  Joort^  to  Akrabah.  Akrabah  is  marked 
nearly  in  the  right  jdace  on  Robinson's  Map,  bat  it 
is  a  large  village,  looking  very  much  like  a  town, 
not  a  ruin.  Between  Jooiish  and  Akrabah,  bat 
nearer  to  the  former,  is  a  valley  running  from  eist 
to  west  called  Watfy  Makh  Fooriyek.  Akrabah 
lies  north  of  Joorish,  the  two  places  in  sight  of  each 
other.  Here  I  think  you  have  the  Ekrdtel  of  the 
book  of  Judith,  near  Khoo$  at  the  Wady  {Xei- 
fta^sy  Mokhmoor;  and  iOioos  (Xoirs)  must  be  cor- 
rected into  Xovpir.**  (SchulU*s  Letter  in  Williams's 
Holy  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix  2.  p.  469.)       [G.  W.] 

CHYTRIUM,  CHYTRUM.     [Clazomkkae.] 

CHYTRUS,  CHYTRI  (XiJt^j ,  Ptol.  v.  14. §6; 
X&rpoi,  Steph.  B.,  Suid.;  XiBpot,  HicrocL;  KvSfptia, 
Const.  Porph.  De  Them.  i.  39 ;  Chytri,  Plin. ;  Citari, 
Peut.  Tab.i  Eth.  XArpw.  Chgtria),  a  town  of 
«Cypnis  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Ceiyneia  and 
Salamis,  at  a  distance  of  23  M.  P.  from  the  former, 
and  24  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  (Pent  Tab.)  It  was 
once  governed  by  sovereign  princes,  and  was  probablj 
an  Athenian  colony.  (liUuiti,  Viaggi^  vol  i.  p  138; 
Engel,  Kyproi,  voL  i.  pu  148.)  [E.B.J.] 

CIABRUS,  CIAMBRUS,  or  CEBRUS  (KloSpor, 
Kidfi/SpoSf  K4€pofi  Cnbru  or  Zibru),  a  river  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Moesia  Superior  and  In- 
ferior, which,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name,  emptied 
itself  into  the  DannUus.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  1, 10. 
'  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  24;  lUn.  AnL  p.  220;  Not 
mp.  SO.)  [L.&] 

CIANUS  SINUS.     [CiuB.] 

CrBALAE  (Ki^dXoi),  a  tovm  m  Lower  P^- 
nonia.  In  the  Itm,  Bierot.  pu  563,  and  the  Geogr. 
Rao.  iv.  19,  its  name  appears  in  the  ablat  Cibalis, 
whence  some  writers,  mistaking  this  for  the  nomi- 
native, give  its  name  in  the  form  Cibalis  (Ki^oA^f ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  52;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  7;  Zoeim.  ii.  18). 
The  town  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  lake  Hiukas,  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  rirers  Dravus  and  Savns, 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  Mursa  to  Sirmiani. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Valentinian 
(Amm.  Marc.  zzz.  7,  24),  and  in  its  vicinity  Gon- 
stantine,  in  a.  d.  314,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Licinianus.  (Eutrop.  x.  5;  Zosam.  L  c)  According 
to  Zosimus,  the  place  had  an  ampUtheatre  sur- 
rounded by  a  shady  wood.  Its  exact  site  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  modem  town  of  Mikty- 
no/gi  or  near  Vinkaueze.  (Comp.  Aur.  Vict  Epit- 
41,  45;  Smom.  Hist.  EccUt.  i.  6;  Itin.  Anl.  pp 
131,261,267,268.)  [L.S.] 

CIBRUS,  or  CEBRUS  (Kitfpos),  a  town  sitosted 
at  the  embonchuTB  of  the  Ciabrus  into  the  Danube, 
18  now  called  Zebru  or  Btfibra-Pakmea.  (/<w. 
AiU.  p.  220;  Gtogr.  Rao.  iv.  7 ;  Procop.  De  Aedif, 
It.  6.  p.  290.)   "  [L.S.] 

CFBYRA  (i^  YUeipai  Eth.  KttvpJenis;  A^.M^ 
pvrtK6s).  1 .  Magna,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  Cifay- 
ratis.  Strabo  (p  631)  says,  that  the  Cibyratae  are 
called  descendants  of  the  Lydians,  of  those  who  once 
occupied  the  Cabalis  [Cabaus],  but  afterwards  of 
the  neighbouring  Piadians,  who  settled  here,  sad 
removed  the  town  to  another  posiftiiOD  in  a  stnog 
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place,  which  was  about  100  stadia  in  circuit.     It 
grew  powerful  under  a  good  coustitution,  and  the 
villages  extended  from  Piaidia  and  the  adjoining 
Miljas  into  Lycia,  and  to  the  Peraea  of  the  Rho- 
diana  [Caria].  When  the  three  neighbouring  towns 
of  Bubon,  Balbura  [Bubon;  Balbura],  and  Oe- 
noanda  were  joined  to  it,  this  confederation  was  called 
Tetrapotis.      £ach  town  had  one  rote,  but  CibTra 
had  two  votes ;  for  Gibjra  alone  could  muster  30,000 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry.    It  was  always  under 
tyrants,  but  the  government  was  moderate.     This 
form  of  government  terminated  under  Moagetes,  for 
Murena  put  an  end  to  it,  and  attached  Balbura  and 
Bubon  to  the  Lycians.     The  conventus  of  Cibyra, 
however,  still  remained  one  of  the  greatest  in  Asia. 
The  Cibyratae  had  four  languages,  the  Pisidian,  the 
Hellenic,  the  language  of  the  Solymi  and  of  the 
Lydians;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Lydian  lan- 
guage in  Lydia.     It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Cibyra 
that  the  iron  was  easily  cut  with  a  chisel,  or  other 
sharp  tool  (see  Groekurd's  Note,  TratuL  StrcA.  vol. 
ii.  p.  633,  where  he  unnecessarily  make  a  distinction 
between  ropc^catfcu  and  ropyt^cBeu).     The  first 
part  of  this  extract  from  Strabo  is  not  quite  clear. 

Strabo  (p.  629)  does  not  fix  the  position  of  Ci- 
byra precisely.  After  mentioning  Antiochia  on  tiie 
Alaeander  as  beinginCaria,  he  says, "  to  the  south  the 
great  Cibyra,  Sinde,  and  the  Cabalis,  as  far  as  Taurus 
and  Lycia."  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  places  Cibyra  in  Great 
Phrygia,  and  assigns  the  three  cities  of  Bubon,  Bal- 
bura, and  Oenoanda  to  the  Cabalis  of  Lycia,  which 
is  consistent  with  Strabo.  The  latitude  of  Ptolemy 
as  it  stands  in  his  text  is  at  least  1°  40"  too  far 
north.  The  site  is  now  ascertained  (Spratt,  Lyciut 
vol.  i.  p.  256)  to  be  at  Horzoom,  on  the  Horzoom 
Tchyy  a  branch  of  the  Dalamon  Tchy,  or  Indus,  in 
about  37°  10'  K.  lat.  The  place  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  on  the  spot  ^  The  ruins  cover  the  brow 
of  a  hill  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
village  of  Horzoom."  The  material  for  the  buildings 
was  got  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  many  of  them  are  in  good  condition.  One  of 
the  chief  buildings  is  a  theatre,  in  fine  preservation ; 
the  diameter  b  266  feet.  The  seats  command  a 
view  of  the  Cibyratic  plain,  and  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  Milyas.  On  the  platform  near  the 
theatre  axe  the  ruins  of  several  large  buildings  sup- 
posed to  be  temples,  "  some  of  the  Doric  and  others 
of  the  Corinthian  order.'*  On  a  block  there  is  an 
inscription,  JUaurafttw  Kiivparav  ij  fiou\ii  kcu  6 
Ihifios,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  Roman 
period  the  city  had  also  the  name  Caesarea.  The 
name  Kauraptwv  appears  on  some  of  the  couas  of 
Cibyra.  A  laige  building  about  100  yards  from  the 
theatre  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Odeum  or  music 
theatre.     There  are  no  traces  of  city  waUs. 

The  stadium,  650  faefe  in  length  and  80  in  breadth, 
is  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
city  stands.  The  hill  side  was  partly  excavated  to 
make  room  for  it;  and  on  the  side  formed  out  of 
the  slope  of  the  hill  "  were  ranged  21  rows  of  seats, 
which  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stadium  turned 
80  as  to  make  a  theatre-like  termination."  (View  in 
Spratt's  LycifL)  This  part  of  the  stadium  is  very 
perfect,  but  the  seate  on  the  hill  side  are  much  dis- 
placed by  the  shrubs  that  have  grown  up  between 
them.  The  seats  overlook  the  plain  of  Cib3rra.  The 
seats  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hill  were  marble 
blocks  placed  on  a  low  wall  built  along  the  edge  of 
the  ternce,  fonned  by  catting  the  side  of  the  hill. 
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Near  the  entnmoe  to  the  stadium  a  lidge  runs  east- 
ward, "  crowned  by  a  paved  way,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  sarcopha^  and  sepulchral  monuments.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  avenue  of  tombs  was  a  massive 
triumphal  arch  of  Doric  architecture,  now  in  ruins." 

The  elevation  of  the  Cibyratic  phdn  is  estimated 
to  be  3500  feet  above  the  level  cf  the  sea.  It  pro- 
duces com.  The  sites  of  Balbun,  Bubon,  and  Oe- 
noanda, which  is  on  the  Xanthos,  being  now  ascer- 
tained, we  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Cibyratis.  It  cwnprised  the  highest 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Xanthus,  and  all  the 
upper  and  probably  the  middle  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  for  Strabo  describes  the  Cibyratis  as 
reaching  to  the  Rhodian  Peraea.  The  great  range  of 
Cadmus  {Baba  Daghy^  said  to  be  8000  feet  high, 
boundkl  it  on  the  west,  and  separated  it  from  Caria. 
The  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  consists  of 
numerous  small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  little 
stream.  Pliny's  brief  description  (v.  28)  has  been 
derived  from  good  materiids:  '*the  river  Indus, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Cibyratae,  receives 
sixty  perennial  rivers,  and  more  than  a  hundred  tor- 
rents." ^ 

Cibyra  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  14) 
in  his  history  of  the  operations  of  the  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  who  approached  it  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Maeander  and  through  Caria.  He  pi-obably 
advanced  upon  it  by  the  valley  of  Karaookf 
through  which  the  present  road  leads  from  the  Ciby- 
ratis to  Laodicea  (pearDenizUe).  Manlius  demanded 
and  got  from  Moagetes,  the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  100 
talents  and  10,000  medimni  of  wheat  Livy  says 
that  Moagetes  had  under  him  Syleum  and  Aiunne, 
besides  Cibyra.  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt,  Xycta, 
vol.i.  p.  254)  that  this  Alimne  may.be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a  large  town  on  an  island  in  the 
lake  of  6rti2eifiMar,  which  island  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  an  ancient  causeway.  This  lake  lies  in 
the  angle  between  the  Caulares  [Caulaaes]  and  the 
river  of  Cibyra.  The  last  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  also  named 
Moagetes,  was  the  son  of  Pancrates  (Polyb.  zxx.  9). 
He  was  put  down  by  L.  Licinius  Murena,  probably  in 
B.  c.  84,  when  his  territory  was  divided,  and  Cibyra 
was  attached  to  Phrygia.  Pliny  states  that  twenty- 
five  cities  belonged  to  the  Jurisdictio  or  Ccmventus  of 
Cibyra;  and  he  adds  that  the  town  of  Cibyra  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  This,  like  many  other  of  the 
Roman  political  arrangemento,  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Laodicea 
on  the  Lycus  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  this  Con- 
ventus. Under  the  Romans,  Cibyra  was  a  pUoe  of 
gpeat  trade,  as  it  appears  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  6. 33).  Its 
position,  however,  does  not  seem  very  fiivourable  for 
conmieroe,  for  it  is  neither  on  the  sea  nor  on  a  great 
road.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  the  Roman 
n^otiatores  and  mercatores  found  something  to  do 
here,  and  probably  the  grain  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  wool  and  inm  of  Cibyra  might  furnish 
articles  of  conomerce.  Iron  ore  is  plentBial  in  the 
Cibyratis.  We  know  nothing  of  any  artists  of  Ci- 
byra, except  two,  whom  Cicero  mentions  ( Verr,  ii. 
4.  c  13),  who  were  more  famed  for  their  knavery 
than  for  artistic  skill.  Cibym  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
commended a  Senatus  Gonsultam  to  be  enacted  for 
relieving  it  from  payment  of  taxes  (tribtUum)  foe 
three  years.  In  this  passage  of  Tacitus  {Aruk  ir. 
13),  it  is  called  **civitas  Cibyxatica  apnd  Asiam.'* 
[Ahia,  p.  239.] 
I      Three  Greek  inscriptioos  from  Cibyra  are  printed 
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in  Hw  Appendix  to  Spnlf*  /-yna.  All  of  tlwm 
eontuB  thB  niniB  of  the  citj,  miid  »11  belong  to  tho 
Roinan  ptriod.  One  of  thero  seenn  intended  to 
record  i  Bt«lue,  or  lome  ni«nori»l  Mt  up  in  honoor 
of  L.  AsUiw,  the  udoptod  son  of  H»dri»n,  »nd  it 
mentiona  his  being  in  his  BMond  consulship.  Aelius 
diod  in  the  lifetime  of  Hudriui,  A.D,  138.  L.Aelio* 
Verus  wu  amsol  for  tho  Eecond  timo  in  A.  1>.  137 
(TiUeraout,  Bit.  da  Emperoir*,  Tol.  ii,  p.  2.^5).  iind 


[.inlj--- 


CILICES. 
me  (Steph.  B.  (.  r.  A/vt)).  Iha  chief  town  of  tha 
BoUin  BoeotiiUM  in  Thejsiilj,  from  which  they 
ligisled  to  Boeotia.  The  site  of  Cieriun  nu  tint 
diMoverod  bj  Le»lw,  who  from  inscriptions  uid  coins 
found  en  the  spot  hss  proved  Ihst  it  stood  st  the 
modem  lillige  of  Malardnga,  between  the  Entpcas 
or  Apidnnotf,  4nd  h  tributuy  of  that  rirer.  The 
territoty  of  Cieiiuin  idjoineil  thit  of  Metropolis ;  snd 
we  Inm  from  in  inscriptioo  cited  by  Le^o  Iliat  the 
sdjustnieat  of  thdr  bonndarim  wu  ■  freqoent  ssb- 

idenlifioilion  of  Aroe  »nd  Cieriora  is  confirmed  by 


(Kovffiiii 


:ription, 


Bviiienllj  c. 
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9.  CiDTRA  TBB  Lkss,  WW  >  plsco  in  Punphjlis. 
Strabo  (p.  667),  nfter  mentioning  Side,  isjs,  "  snd 
neu-  it  is  the  P*ralia  of  tha  Cibyratae,  the  Lesa,  uid 


nected  with  tbe 
itia.  (Strab.  in. 
Lpelled  Boeotijuis  gttt  this  mmo  to 
the  riT«r.  and  founded  npon  its  binkB  a  temple  of 
Athens  Itonis  In  memory  of  Iher  former  abode  in 
Thesaily.  We  mtj  Ihenrfon!  conclude  that  the  river 
ipon  which  Cierium  stood  was  called  Cueriua,  Cu*- 
-ioa  or  Oorslius,  more  «pecijUlj  as  Strabo  (ix. 
|!.  43S)  mentiont  s  riTerCoralius  in  Thesulr,  flowing 
iiroogb  the  tenitorj  U  Phsrcadon  in  Hiatiaeotit 
Mit  the  temple  of  Athens  llonia  into  the  Feneina ; 
a  which  the  ont;  iuaccnmcj  appears  to  be  that  ha 
make)  it  Sow  directly  into  tbe  I'meins.  Patisinua 
13.  §  2)  also  appesTH  to  speak  of  this  temple  of 
Athens  Itonis,  eince  be  dtecribes  it  as  silaalad  be- 
leen  Pherae  and  Laiissa,  which  ig  anfficicDt  to 
dicste  Ok  aUi  of  Cieiiom.  Leake  snppoaa  with 
uch  pmbability  that  the  name  of  Ame  may  hava 


dbytl 


miles  ( 


It  of  Side. 


^  ___  e  and  tha  Uela»,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  in  Strain's  text,  the  {sralia  of  tbe 
CibjTStae  should  come  after  the  Meke.  "  The  ves- 
tiEea  of  Cibyia  are  probably  those  obserrod  by 
Captain  Beanfort  upon  a  height  wh''-  -"--  ' 
the  right  bank  of  a  consiiterahle  riiai 
to  the  eastward  of  the  tlelas,  aboat 
west  of  Cape  Karibumu,  and  nearl 
tbo  ehon"  (Leake,  Alia  Mi-wr,  p  196).  Ptclemy 
mentiona  this  Cibynt  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Cilicia  Trachea ;  but  Scylai  pbwea  it  on  the  eoar- 
There  is  a  place,  Cybema  <Ku<'|>vq),  mentioned 
the  Sladiasmiu,  which  is  placed  S9  stadia  east  of 
tha  Mclas.  If  the  conjcclura  aa  lo  Stmbo's  leit  is 
correct,  we  msy  identify  Cybema  with  tbis  Cibjra 
of  Punphylia.  [O.  L.] 

CICHYRUS.     [EfHTSA.] 

Cl'CONES  <lUica>'(t),  a  Thrscian    people   u 
bahitin;  the  coaet  dietrict  between  tho  riren  Hcbrus 
in  the  E.  and  Liwos  in  tbe  W.,  wbeia  they  appear 
to  have  livod  from  veiy  remote  times.     (Horn.  " 
ii.   M6,  Od.  it  39,  legg.;  Herod,  vii.  S9,  11 
Orph.  Arg.  77;  Steph.  Byi.  t.t.  Maptinun  Mi 
ii,  2,  8,  Plin.  i».  18;  Virj;.  Georg.  iy.  320;  SI. 
Ilal.  li.  477 :  Or.  Mil.  a.  2,  iv.  31 3.)       [L.  S.] 

CICYNE'THUS  (,Ku,irtfiit:  Trilctri),  a  smal 
island  off  tha  coast  of  Theasaly  in  the  Fagasaean 
pilf.  (ScTlal,p.S9;Artamiod.ap." 
MeU,  IL  7;  PJin.  ir.  13;  Leake,  J 
Tol.  iT.  p.  396.) 

CICVNHA,  a  demns  of  Attica,  of  unkna 
[Attica,  p.  334.] 

CIDRAUUS,  a  town  in  Fhrygia,  known  from  its 
coins  deicnbed  by  Sestini.  The  efngraph  ia  Kitpa- 
li^rmv.  (Cnmar,  Atia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.)  [Q.L.] 

CIE'RIUM  {Kiip,ar:  KA.Kttp<tit^ 
Theasaly,  which  is  identified  by  SCepha 


'orthcm  Gnece, 


tbe  name  of  a  town  from  tha  river  Dpoo  wbicli  it 
stood. 

Cierinm  la  not  mentioned  nnder  this  name  in  his- 
tory; but  it  occnn  under  the  tbnn  Pierium,  which  ia 
andoubtcdly  rally  another  appelbition  of  the  ume 
place,  w  and  (  being,  aa  ia  well  known,  often  inter- 
chanKcable.  Pierium  was  probably  the  genend,  ami 
Cierium  the  local  form.  PieKum  is  Gnt  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (t.  13).  h  is  called  Pieta  and  lie™ 
by  Livy  (ludL  IS.  uivL  14),  in  both  of  which 
pauaga  it  is  mentioned  in  oouneclion  with  Metro- 
polis. In  the  Annetuan  translation  of  EuseUns  wa 
find  tlio  name  of  Amyntas  the  Pleriaii  m  the  list  of 
the  Strategi  who  goTemni  Tbomaly  after  tlie  battle 
of  Cynoecephalae.  AeUan  (ff.  An.  iii.  37)  speaks 
of  Pierua  in  Thesssly.  (Leake,  TnuuaetioHt  of 
Royal  Sodilg  of  Liltralure.  vol.  i.,  Korlherm 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  498,  leq. ;  MUller,  Doriami,  toL  li. 
p.  476-) 

CIF.RUS.    [Phub*  ad  HrpiUM.] 

CILBLA'NI.    [CArffTER.] 

CI'LICES  (KlMxd).  The  Cilices  ans  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  as  the  inbabilanlii  of  tlie  put  of  Myaia 
called  Troas.  Eelion,  the  fatiier  of  Androma.'be, 
Uector'e  wile,  lived  beneath  wooded  Placge;  and  his 
chief  city  was  Thebe  Hypoplacie.  (H  vi.  39S,  41S.) 
He  was  kin);  of  the  ClHces.  Strabo  observes  (p. 
S21)  that  Homer  maka  Pelasgi  border  on  tbcM 
Cilices,  for  he  mentions  Laiissa  as  ona  of  tha  dtiea 
of  the  Pelaagi  (/I  ii,  B40).  In  another  paBsaf;a 
(pp.  SB6,  611)  ha  divides  the  lerriiory  of  these 
CiUcea  into  two  parU,  one  the  Thebaic^  and  tho 
other  Lyraeuis;  and  he  makn  the  temtai7of  tb< 
Cihcea  comprehend  the  teiritoriea  (f  Adramyttiam. 
Atamens,  and  Pitane,  and  extend  to  tha  month  of 
the  Cucui.    It  seetna  lo  have  been  tba  opinica  of 
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some  of  the  Greek  critics  that  the  Cilices  of  Homer 
were  akin  to  the  other  Gilioea;  for  Straho  (p.  667) 
obuerves,  "  they  say  that  in  the  tract  between  Pha- 
selis  in  Lyda  and  Attalia  there  are  pointed  out  a 
Thebe  and  Lymesstu,  a  part  of  the  Troic  Cilices 
who  were  ejected  from  the  plain  of  Thebe  having 
gone  to  Pamphylia,  as  Callisthenes  has  said."   Whe- 
ther Callisthenes  stated  the  emigration  of  these  Ci« 
licians  and  the  existence  of  these  cities  as  a  fact,  or 
as  report,  seems  somewhat  donbtfiil.     The  passage, 
perhaps,  means  that  there  was  a  story  that  rnins 
were  pointed  ont  in  these  parts,  which  had  the  names 
of  Thebe  and  Lymessns.     fiat  it  was  a  diluted 
qaestion  which  of  the  two  Cilices  were  the  parent 
stock;  for  while  some  pointed  to  places  in  CLlicia  as 
evidence  of  an  emigration  of  Cilicians   from  the 
Troad,  as  in  Pamphylia  they  referred  to  a  Thebe  and 
Lymessns,  othera  tamed  the  argament  the  other  way, 
and  referred  to  an  Aleian  plain  also  in  the  Tread  (p. 
676).     The  discosbion  in  Strabo  is  not  very  profit- 
able reading.     There  was,  however,  a  tradition  that 
these  Troic  Cilicians  drove  the  Syri  from  the  coon- 
try  afterwards  called  Cilicia.     There  is  no  donbt 
that  Cilicia  was  once  occupied  by  an  Aramaic  race, 
but  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  Cilices  of 
Cilicia  in  the  historical  period  derived  their  name 
from  some  Cilices  who  invaded  their  country  from 
the  west,  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  country.  f  G.  L.] 

CILI'CIA  (ri  KiAucca).  The  descripUon  of  Ci- 
licia is  difficult;  but  the  best  way  of  understanding 
the  character  of  this  country  is  by  following  Strabo*s 
description.  Strabo  calls  Cilicia,  which  lies  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  "  Cilicia  outside  of 
the  Taurus "  (^  ?|«  rod  Tavpov),  for  there  was  a 
country  called  Cilicia  which  was  within  (^itn6s}  the 
Taurus ;  which  district  he  has  described  under  Cappa- 
docia.  [Cafpadocia.]  CUicia  Proper  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  north  by  Lyca- 
onia  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Amanus,  which  extends  from  the  interior  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The 
southern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean.  Cilicia  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  western  and 
mountainous  port  was  called  Cilicia  the  Bough 
{TpaxfM,  Tpax«t«Ti$:  Eth,  Tpaxet^^rijs).  The 
eastern  part  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  plain 
country,  and  was  called  Cilicia  the  Plain  or  Cam- 
pestris  (n«S((£5). 

CiUcia  Trachea  presents  to  the  sea  a  convex  out- 
line, with  a  narrow  tou^t  along  the  coast,  as  Strabo 
describes  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  plain  country. 
Strabo  mokes  Coracesium  {Alayd)  the  boundary 
between  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  Pliny  places  the 
boundary  at  the  river  Melas  (^Manavgat)  26  miles 
west  of  Coracesium.  Mela  (i.  13)  makes  ^emurium. 
Cape  AnamoWy  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia.  Anemurium  is  the  m(»t  southern  point 
of  this  mountainous  coast,  aiKi  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  above 
50  mfles  east  of  Strabo*s  boundary.  Ptolemy  does  not 
seem  consistent  with  himself^  for  under  Pamphylia 
(v.  5)  he  makes  Side  the  last  town  in  Pamphylia,  his 
description  proceeding  from  west  to  east;  and  he 
immediately  after  enumerates  Coracesium  and  Syedra 
as  coast  towns  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  But  under  Cilicia 
(v.  8)  he  mentions  Syedra  as  a  city  of  Pamphylia, 
and  he  makes  Cilicia  Trachea  commence  east  of 
Syedra.  The  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  presents  a  rade 
oatlme,  backed  by  high  mountains  from  Coracesium 
to  Cape  CavoUerey  a  distance  of  above  140  miles. 
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To  the  east  of  Cape  Cavaliere  the  high  mountains 
recede  from  tiie  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  alters  materially. 
(Beaufort,  Karamaniaj  p.  219).  But  Strabo  extends 
the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  river 
Lamas  (^Lamaa),  which  ta  between  the  island  Elae- 
ussa  and  Soli.  "  Here,"  observes  Beaufort,  "  the 
rocky  coast  finally  terminates,  being  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  inland 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Strabo  reckons  the 
distance  al(Hig  the  coast  from  Coracesium  to  Ane- 
murium to  he  820  stadia;  and  the  distance  from 
Anemurium  to  Soli  at  about  500  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance from  Coracesium  to  Anemorium  is  68  English 
miles;  and  Strabo's  distance  is  too  great  The  dis- 
tance from  Anemurium  to  Soli,  afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis,  is  about  149  miles;  and  hereStrabo's  error  is 
very  groat,  or  at  least  the  error  in  his  present  text. 

A  branch  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Tanrus 
runs  direct  from  Coracesium  (^Akijfa)  towards  Ane- 
murium, but  it  is  interrupted  off  Karadran  [Cha- 
KADRUs].  From  Charadms  eastward  the  moun- 
tiuns  still  run  near  the  shore;  and  there  are  no  large 
rivers  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  till  we  come  to  the 
Calycadnus.  [Calycadnus.]  This  river  is  re- 
presented as  rising  in  the  range  of  Taurus,  east  of 
Coracesium,  and  as  having  a  general  eastern  course 
to  Selenceia,  below  which  it  enters  the  sea.  The 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus  is  separated  from  the  coast 
by  a  rough  mountain  tract,  which  some  geographers 
have  identified  with  the  Imbarus  of  Pliny  (v.  27). 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Calycad- 
nus and  of  Cilicia  Trachea  is  the  Tanrus;  from  which 
a  considerable  stream  flows  southward,  and  joins  the 
Calycadnus  on  the  left  hank,  a  little  below  Moutf 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Claudiopolis.  A  dis- 
trict named  Lalassis  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  was  pro- 
bably oontalued  in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus;  and  Ptolemy's  Cetis  may 
have  comprehended  the  middle  and  lower  basin  of 
the  same  river, — the  only  level  tractT  in  this  rugged 
country.  Ptolemy,  however,  includes  in  Cetis,  both 
Anemurium,  Arsinoe,  Celenderis,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast. 

The  route  from  Laranda  (^Karaman)^  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  through  Mout  to  Celenderis,  is 
described  in  Leake's  Atia  Mtnor^  p.  ]  03.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  passes  through  the  Cilician  mountains. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a  district  Lamotis,  so  named 
from  a  town  Lamus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
river  that  was  the  boundary  between  the  Trachea 
and  the  Campestris.  The  moootains  at  the  back  of 
the  coast  of  Cilioia  Trachea  contain  timber  trees; 
and  Strabo  mentions  Hamaxia,  which  is  between 
Coracesium  and  Selinus,  as  a  station  to  which  ship- 
timber  was  brought  down, — chiefly  cedar,  which  waa 
abundant;  and  he  adds  that  M.  Antonins  gave  these 
parts  to  Cleopatra,  because  they  were  suited  for  the 
equipment  of  a  navy. 

From  the  Lamus  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Campestris 
runs  NE.  beyond  Soli,  and  then  has  an  ESE.  course 
to  Cape  Karadash  (the  ancient  Magarsus).  These 
two  coast-lines  form  a  considerable  bay.  A  long 
straight  beach  extends  from  the  Lamus  to  Soli ;  and 
as  we  advance  eastward  from  the  Lamus  the  moun- 
tains recede  further  from  the  shores,  and  leave  a 
greater  breadth  of  level  country.  The  mountains 
that  bound  this  plain  on  the  north  have  their  peaks 
covered  with  snow  in  June.  (Beaufort.)  The  first 
river  within  Cillda  Campestris,  which,  by  its  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south  and  the  length  of  its  coursOi 
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indicates  the  commenceinent  of  the  Cilician  plain,  is 
the  Cydnus,  which  flows  past  Tarsus  {Terwos). 
Nearly  due  north  of  Tarsus  is  a  gorge  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
Cydnns  flows  from  the  high  range  cf  the  Taurus. 
This  difiicult  pass,  which  the  Turks  call  Gokk  Bog- 
hdZf  is  that  by  which  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  from 
Dana  or  Tyana,  in  Gappadocia,  to  Tarsus;  and  it  is 
clearly  described  by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  21). 
This  was  also  the  pass  by  which  Alexander  entered 
Gilicia,  and  the  pass  which  Niger  attempted  to  de- 
fend against  SepUmius  Soverus,  who  was  marching 
against  him  from  Cappadocia.  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
But  there  was  another  pass  between  that  cf  La- 
randa  and  the  Pylae  Cilidae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Atuib.  i.  2.  §  19).  Cyrus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  march  from  Iconium  through  Lycaonia 
by  the  Cilician  queen  Epyaza;  and  on  his  route 
through  Lycaonia,  he  sent  her  with  an  escort  into 
Cilicia,  by  the  pass  between  Laranda  and  the  Cilidae 
Pylae.  This  is  the  pass  which  "leads  by  Kizil 
Chesmeh  and  Alan  Buzuk,  Earahisar  and  Mezetli,  to 
Soli  or  Pompeiopolis,  and  to  Tarsus."  (Alnsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Tracks  <f«.,  p.  40.)  Aft«r  passing 
through  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  Cyrus  and  his  army  de- 
scended into  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  Xenophon  de- 
scribes as  a  lai^,  beautiful,  well-watered  pbun,  full 
of  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  and  yines.  It  produced 
sesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley, — which  are 
cultirated  there  at  the  present  day, — with  rice, 
cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane;  the  date  tree  is  indigo- 
nous.  (Ainsworth,)  Xenophon  describes  the  plain 
as  surrounded  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  on  all 
sides  from  sea  to  sea;  by  which  expression  we  must 
understand  that  he  considered  the  plain  of  Cilicia  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  place  where  the  Amanus 
runs  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Hyn- 
qrr,  or  Rtu-tl-Changiry  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

^  Cape  Karadash  (Magarsus)  is  a  white  cli£^ 
about  130  feet  high,  and  is  the  first  interruption  of 
that  low  sandy  beach,  which  commences  near  the 
river  Lanuu.^*  (Beaufort.)  This  point  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  the  deep  bay  of 
Issus,  now  the  gulf  of  Iskendertm;  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  opposite  side  is  Cape  Hymyr. 
The  coast  of  this  bay  east  of  Karadash  has  first  a 
general  eastern,  and  then  a  north-eastern  direction, 
to  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  "  Eastward  of 
Karadash,  the  same  dreary  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  partial  inundations  of  water,  again 
recurs,  and  extends  to  the  river  Jyhoon  or  Jyhan, 
the  ancient  Pyramus.'*  (Beaufort.)  Immediately 
north  of  the  outlet  of  the  Pyramus  is  the  bay  of 
Ayaa  [Aeoae]  ,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  "  a 
level  plain  of  firm  soil,  from  ten  to  twenty  fiset  above 
the  sea."  (Beaufort.)  From  the  head  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  the  coast  has  a 
general  south  direction,  nearly  as  far  as  Alexandria 
(Jibenderun) ;  and  from  Iskendenm  to  Gape^j^nryr, 
the  direction  of  the  coast  is  south-west,  being 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  en  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.  The  form  of  the  eastern  coast  is  deter- 
mined by  the  eastern  or  Syrian  range  of  Amanus, 
which  has  a  general  southern  direction  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Ishenderun,  and  then  a  SW.  direction  to 
Cape  Hymyr.  There  is  only  a  very  narrow  tract 
between  these  moxmtains  and  the  sea  from  Capo 
Hyngyr  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  level 
land  at  the  head  of  the  gidf  is  the  plain  of  Issus, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
the  other  range  of  Amanus,  which  descends  in  a  SW. 
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direction  as  fiur  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Pynuntu. 
This  range  is  crossed  in  going  from  Mopsnestia 
(Misis)  to  the  gulf  of  Iskendertm  ;  and  the  high 
lands,  iu  fact,  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  at  a  place  called  MatcMk  This  appears  to 
be  the  station  (piftopftos)  which  Sfcrabo  mentions  as 
belonging  to  the  Amanides  Pylae,  for  he  describes 
the  SW.  branch  of  the  Amanus  as  reaching  to  the 
sea  at  this  place.  [Amanides.]  These  two  ranges 
of  the  Amanus,  the  eastern  or  Syrian,  and  western 
or  Cilician,  enclose  the  plain  of  Lwus,  and  separate 
it  from  the  more  extensive  plain  to  the  west,  which 
we  may  call  the  Cilician. 

Strabo  (p.  676)  reckons  it  a  voyage  of  near  1,000 
stadia,  direct  distance  from  Seleuoeia  in  Picria, 
which  is  the  first  Syrian  ci^  south  of  Rhneus,  to 
Soli  in  Cilicia.  The  real  distance  is  only  about  85 
English  miles.  Strabo  further  says  that  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  runs  eastward  from  the  Rhodian 
Peraea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  and  that  it  then 
takes  a  direction  nearly  ESE.  {M  r^v  x^'Mcpu^ 
&vaToX^y)  as  far  as  Issus,  and  that  £rom  Issus  the 
coast  makes  a  bend  to  the  south  as  far  as  Phoenice. 
Now,  this  is  true  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Kara- 
dash, but  no  further;  and  Strabo*s  notion  of  the 
coast  east  of  Karadash  makes  the  bay  of  Issus  dis- 
appear altogether.  Therefore,  the  geographer  hat 
either  expr^sed  himself  very  inaccurately,  or  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 

The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  Cilicia  between  the 
Sarus  and  the  Pyramus  is  the  Aleian  ('A\4io»'  we- 
Mof),  which  was  celebrated  iu  the  mythi  of  tiie 
Greeks  as  the  place  of  Bellerophon's  wanderings 
(72.  vi.  201).  llie  cavalry  of  Alexander,  in  his  Asi- 
atic campaign,  passed  through  this  plain  frun  Tarsus 
to  the  Pyiamus  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.  §  1 1).  It  is 
seen  from  the  sea  by  Uioee  who  follow  ^e  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  to  Cape  Karadash ; 
and  '*  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  it  consists 
entirely  of  dreary  sandhills,  interspersed  with  shallow 
lakes."    (Beaufort.) 

The  Cilician  plain  contains  three  large  rivers. 
The  Cydnus  {Tersoos  Tchy)  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  having  its  source  not  far  above  Tanus,  passing 
through  a  deep  ravine,  and  then  immediately  flowing 
down  to  Tarsus ;  and  the  stream  is  cold  and  rapid. 
He  makes  it  only  120  stadia  from  the  Cilician 
boundary  on  the  north  to  Tarsus,  and  five  stadia 
from  Tarsus  to  the  sea.  But  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  are 
about  25  miles  NNW.  of  Tarsus ;  and  the  distance 
from  Tarsus  to  the  present  outlet  of  the  river  is  at 
least  12  miles,  through  a  level  and  well  cultivated 
country.  The  best  maps  represent  it  as  rising  not 
further  north  than  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  tlie  range  of  Taurus,  now  called 
Bhtdgar  Dagh,  The  Cydnus  can  now  only  be 
entered  by  ^e  smallest  boat,  the  entrance  being 
obstructed  by  bars ;  but  inside  of  the  bar  **  it  is  deep 
enough,  and  about  160  feet  wide.  It  was  navigable 
in  ancient  times  up  to  Tarsus  (Plut.  Anton,  c.  26); 
and  probably  much  later.  It  seems  that  the  progress 
of  the  alluvium  has  been  very  rapid  at  the  mouUi  of 
this  river,  and  this  is  the  only  way  of  explaining 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Cydnus,  at  its  mouth, 
flows  into  a  kind  of  lake,  called  Rhegma,  which  had 
ancient  dockyards,  and  the  lake  was  the  port  of 
Tarsus.  Strabo*s  five  stadia  from  Tarsus  were  pro- 
bably reckoned  to  the  Rh^ma,  which  the  alluvium 
has  changed  into  a  sandy  plain.  But  there  is  some 
error  in  the  five  stadia :  the  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
same  distance  70  stadia,  llie  water  of  the  Cydnus  is 
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eold,  Imt  not  colder  **  than  that  of  tLe  oilier  rtrefs 
which  cany  down  the  melted  snow  of  Mount  Tan- 
nu."  (Beaofort.)  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  a  violent  illness  from  bathing  in  it, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  when  he  was  in  a 
gT«at  heat.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iL  4.  §  10;  Plat.  Alex. 

c.  19.) 

East  of  the  river  Tanns  the  Stadiasmos  places 
the  month  of  the  Sams  (in  the  Stadiasmns  incor- 
tectl/  written  Arans),  70  stadia  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Rh^ma.    The  Sams  is  the  modem  /StAtm,  and 
th«  coast  between  the  months  of  these  two  rivers 
projects  in  a  long  sandy  spit     This  river  is  270  feet 
wide  at  its  month,  and  as  difficult  to  enter  as  the 
river  of  Tarsus.     The  Sams  is  not  mentioned  hj 
Strabo  in  his  description  of  Cilida;  but  in  his  ac- 
count of  Cataonia  [Gataoitia]  he  describes  the 
coarse  of  the  Sams  as  being  through  Comana,  and 
through  the  gorges  of  Taurus  to  the  Cllician  plain 
(p.  535).    The  SiMm  is  represented  in  some  maps 
as  having  two  sources  far  to  the  north,  one  of  which 
is  nearij  in  the  parallel  of  39^  N.  lat,  and  the  other 
still  further  north.    The  oounse  of  these  two  streams 
is  south,  and  a  long  mountain  tract  separates  the 
two  river  basins,  which  unite  within  the  mountain 
region.  -  The  stream  then  takes  a  very  irregular 
course  to  Adana,  a  place  which  retains  its  name 
(ildofioA);  and  from  Adana  it  has  a  SW.  course 
through  the  Cilic&m  pUun  to  the  sea.     If  the  course 
of  thee  two  brsnches  of  the  Sams  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  Eiepert's  map,  it  is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of 
the  peninsula,  and  at  least  above  200  miles  long.  There 
is,  however,  a  third  branch  of  the  Sams,  the  course 
of  which  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  map  which  accompanies  Hamilton*s  work  (/2e- 
§earcheSf  &&).     This  is  the  branch  which  rises  east 
of  EreffU  or  j^rcfe,  about  37  J^  N.  lat,  much  further 
to  the  south  and  west  than  either  of  the  branches 
already  mentioned,  and  passes  through  the  gnat 
range  of  Tanms;  that  part  of  the  range  west  of  the 
gap  is  called  Btdghar  Dagh,    The  course  of  this 
hranch  of  the  river  is  eastward,  and  the  road  follows 
the  waters  '*for  some  distance  amidst  precipitous 
c1i&  and  wooded  abutments,  till  they  sever  the  main 
chain,  which  is  composed  of  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
rugged  belt  of  limestone  reposing  on  schistus;  the 
pass  is  however  wide,  and  would  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  three  chariots  abreast"   (Ainsworth.)    The 
rood  then  turns  up  a  valley  to  the  sonth-west,  down 
which  flows  a  stream,  aoKl  joins  the  Sams  on  the 
right  bank.    The  road  is  over  wooded  rocks  and  hills 
up  to  the  head  waters  of  this  stream,  where  there  is 
an  extensive  flat,  '*  at  the  snmmit  of  which,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  3812  feet,  are  the  fortified  posts  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Pacha ;  immediately  beyond  which 
the  waters  again  mn  to  the  S.  and  S£.,  rushing 
through  a  tremendous  gap,  and  thence  flow  direct 
towaids  the  Oydnus  or  river  of  Tarsus."    (Ains- 
worth, London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  499.)   Thus 
tiie  road  passes  from  the  basin  of  this  tributary  of 
the  SOnm  into  the  basin  of  the  Gydnus,  and  it  then 
follows  the  waters  of  the  Gydnns,  which  ^  soon  lead 
to  a  deep  goi^  or  fissure  in  another  lofty  ridge  of 
limestone  rocks;  this  is  the  narrowest  and  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  pass:  it  is  the  point  to  which 
Xenophon's  description  applies  as  just  broad  enough 
for  a  chariot  to  pass,  and  that  would  be  with  great 
difficulty;  this  portion  of  the  road  bears  evident 
traces  of  ancient  chiselling."    (Ainsworth.)    It  is 
also  clearly  the  deep  ravine  which  Strabo  describes 
the  river  Gydmis  as  passing  thnmgh  in  its  course  to 
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Tanns;  and  that  which  Niger  blocked  np  to  stop 
the  approach  of  Septimins  Sevems.  Niebuhr  (JUtMe- 
besckreUnmg^  vol.  iii.  p.  108),  who  went  through 
this  defile,  obeerves  that  this  road,  through  the 
BoghoM  from  the  pashalik  of  Adtmah  to  that  of 
Konie^  would  be  as  dangerous  for  a  hostile  army  as 
Xenophon  and  Gurtins  describe  it,  for  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  rocks  on  both  sides  are  steep  as  a  wall ;  yet 
the  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  in  December 
1766  from  Adanah^  made  its  way  through  these 
Giliciae  Pylae  without  any  great  difficulty. 

When  the  army  of  Gyrus  (b.  a  401)  left  Tarsus, 
it  marched  to  the  Sams  or  Psarus,  as  the  best  MSS. 
have  it  (Xenoph.  Anah,  i.  4.  §  1).  The  march  was 
ten  parasangs  or  300  stadia  from  Tarsus  to  the 
Sarus;  and  the  width  of  the  Sams  was  estimated  by 
Xenophon  at  300  Greek  feet  Mr.  Ainsworth  found 
the  Sams,  at  Adanah^  in  the  month  of  December, 
325  feet  wide  at  the  bridge,  but  not  fordable. 
Adanahy  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  city,  is,  at 
present,  a  town  of  some  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Saras  the  army  of  Gyms 
marched  five  parasangs,  or  150  stadia,  to  Ae  Py- 
ramns,  the  width  of  which  Xenophon  estimated  at 
600  Greek  feet  (^Anab.i.  4.  §  1.).  The  present 
passage  of  the  Pyramus  (Jihm)  is  at  JLTin*,  the 
site  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Baiae 
{Baya»)y  on  the  bay  of  Issos,  to  Adanak,  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  however,  gives  some  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  Gyrus  crossed  the  Pyramus  below 
Mopsuestia,  and  much  nearer  the  old  mouth  of  the 
river.  Niebuhr  (a.d.  1766)  found  a  handsome 
bridge  at  J/m»,  recently  built,  and  a  hundred  double 
steps  in  length.  The  Pyramus  is  the  largest  of  the 
Gilician  rivers,  It  rises  in  Gataonia  [Gataonia], 
and  consists  of  two  main  branches,  one  the  Garmalas, 
flowing  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  east 
[Garmalas.]  These  two  branches  unite  SW.  of 
Manuhy  from  which  point  the  river  has  a  SW. 
(Murse,  through  the  Taurus.  It  passes  the  site  of 
Anazarbus  and  MitiSy  and  at  present  enters  the  sea  a 
little  south  of  the  inlet,  already  mentioned,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  Ayaa  stands.  But  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  seems  to  have  entered  the  sea 
some  distance  from  the  present  mouth,  and  a  little 
west  of  Gape  Karadath^  as  Beaufort  supposes ;  for 
here  there  is  a  shallow  inlet  of  salt  water,  about  12 
miles  long.  The  present  outlet  of  the  Jihvn  is  23 
miles  east  of  the  supposed  former  outlet  A  short  dis- 
tance N£.  of  Karadash,  and  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  shallow  inlet,  is  the  site  of  MaUus, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Mallotis.  Thus  Mallns  would 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramus, 
and  near  the  month  of  the  river,  which  is  consistent 
with  all  the  ancient  authorities. 

Strabo  (p.  536)  describes  the  Pyramus  as  a  na- 
vigable river  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
of  Gataonia.  There  is  a  considerable  channel,  through 
which  the  clear  water  flows  unseen  for  some  distance 
under  ground,  and  then  rises  to  the  suHace.  If  a 
man  lets  down  a  spear  from  above  into  the  channel, 
the  force  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  the  spear  is 
with  difficulty  dipped  in  the  water.  After  its  re-ap- 
pearance the  river  runs  on  in  a  broad  deep  stream, 
but  on  approaching  the  Taurus,  it  is  wonderfully 
contracted.  Wonderful  also  is  the  gap  in  the  moun- 
tMUs  through  which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  for 
as  it  happens  in  rocks  which  have  been  rent  and 
split  asunder,  that  the  projecti(His  on  one  side  corre- 
spond to  the  recesses  on  the  other,  in  such  wise  that 
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they  may  be  fitted  together,  so  we  observed  that 
the  rocks  overhanging  the  river  on  each  side,  and 
rising  almost  up  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  had  the 
receding  parts  corresponding  to  the  projecting  parts. 
The  bottom  between  the  steep  sides  is  all  rock,  and 
has  a  deep  and  very  narrow  fissure  in  the  middle,  so 
narrow  that  a  dog  or  a  hare  might  leap  over.  This 
is  the  channel  of  the  river  which  is  full  to  the  brim, 
like  a  broad  canal  [to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  stadia] . 
Owing  to  the  winding  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
great  contraction,  and  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  the 
noise  {jbJIs  on  the  ^  of  persons  even  as  they  approach 
at  some  distance,  like  the  sound  of  thunder.  Passing 
through  the  mountains  the  river  brings  down  so 
much  alluvium  to  the  sea,  some  from  Cataonia,  and 
some  from  the  Cilician  plams,  that  a  prophecy  ut- 
tered about  it  is  in  vogue,  to  the  following  efiect: 

"  In  time  to  come  broad  flowing  Pyramus 
Shall  push  his  banks  to  Cyprus'  sacred  shore." 

The  same  thing  happens  here,  adds  Strabo,  as  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Kile  is  continually  making  land  of 
the  sea  by  its  alluvium.  (See  the  notes  on  this 
passage  of  Strabo  about  the  Pyramus,  in  Groskurd's 
Transl.,  vol.  ii  p.  450). 

Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks,  from  his  own  observations 
on  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Ana- 
zarbus,  that  "  its  bed  is  throughout  the  plain  deep 
and  narrow,  from  the  nature  of  th«  soil,  which  is 
alluvial f  and  that  "  in  its  lower  part  it  divides  into 
several  streams  on  arriving  at  its  delta."  He  con- 
cludes that  the  army  of  Cyrus  crossed  this  river  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  most  easily  forded,  at 
which  time  its  embouchure  was  probably  at  Kara- 
dtuh.  The  prophecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled;  but  the 
river  still  brings  down  a  great  quantity  of  earth  and 
sand.  This  deposit  has  produced  a  pUin  of  sand 
along  the  side  of  the  gulf,  like  that  formed  by  the 
Calycadnus.  ^  The  Jyhoon^  half  a  mile  from  its 
mouth,  is  490  feet  wide,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
rivers  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor**  (Beaufort). 
It  is  now  as  shallow  over  its  bar  as  the  Cydnus  and 
the  Sams;  though  it  appears  from  a  passage  of  Anna 
Comnena,  quoted  by  Beaufort,  that  it  was  open  for 
galleys  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

The  remainder  of  Cilicia  contains  no  lai^  river, 
and  is  closed,  as  already  described,  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Amanus.  It  lies  aroimd  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  and  the  more  particular  description  of  this 
gulf,  and  the  examination  of  the  difficult  questicm 
of  the  site  of  Issus,  will  come  more  appropriately  in 
another  place.     [Issusl. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  called  Cilicia  has 
a  coast  line  of  430  miles,  fran  Coracesium  to  Bho- 
sus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coracesium  to  the  Syrian 
Gates  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  about 
230  miles.  It  is,  aptlv  enough,  divided  into  the 
Mountainous  (Ji  6p*urij,  Herod,  ii.  34)  and  the  Level, 
and  a  ready  communication  between  the  extreme 
west  and  eastern  parts  could  only  be  by  sea.  The 
coast,  however,  of  the  Tracheia,.or  Mountainous  Ci- 
licia, nearly  as  fiu*  east  as  the  outlet  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus, though  included  in  Cilicia  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers, is  really  a  distinct  country.  But  the  valley 
of  the  Calycadnus,  wliich  lies  from  west  to  east,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of 
Cilicia;  the  other  two  being  the  plain  of  Tarsus  and 
Adana,  and  the  plain  of  Lssus.  Indeed,  from  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cavcdiere,  "  the  last  and  highest 
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of  the  series  of  noble  promontories  that  project  fhm 
this  coast "  (Beaufort),  the  rude  outline  of  the  shore 
is  changed,  and  the  land  commuiucation  along  the 
coast  with  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia  is  not  difficult. 
There  is  a  road  represented  in  the  Table,  all  aloog 
the  coast  from  the  border  of  Pamphylia  to  Sekuoeia 
on  the  CalycadnuB,  and  thence  eastward  throo};h 
Coiycus,  Soli  (or  PompeiopoHs),  the  Aleian  plun, 
Mallus,  Aegae,  and  Issus,  to  Bhosus.  Alexander, 
after  reaching  Tarsus  by  the  pass  in  the  Taurus,  led 
part  of  his  army  to  Anchiale,  and  from  Anchiale  to 
Soli;  and  he  afterwards  advanced  from  Soli  east- 
wards to  Magarstis  and  Mallus,  on  the  Pyrsmos. 
The  two  natural  chief  divisions  of  Cilicia,  the  bann 
of  the  Calycadnus  and  the  plain  country  cast  of  the 
Cydnus,  are  represented  by  the  modem  Turkish  go- 
vemments  or  pashalicks  of  SeUfheh  (Seleooeia  on 
the  Calycadnus)  and  Adanah. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Cilician 
plain,  through  which  the  Cydnus,  Sams  and  Pj- 
ramus  flow.  The  level  country  appears  to  reach 
somewhat  north  of  Mopsnestia  (Mui8%  Adana  (Ada- 
nah)^ vsA  Tarsus  {Tertoot);  and  in  this  part  the 
plain  may  be  between  40  and  50  miles  firom  east  to 
west  The  form  of  the  coast  makes  the  dimensioos 
of  the  plain  firam  north  to  south  veiy  unequal  in 
difierent  parts.  The  widest  part  extends  north  from 
Cape  AttrcuioM,  and  it  may  be  above  30  miles.  The 
level  land,  that  has  been  named  the  plain  of  Issus, 
is  only  a  narrow  strip,  except  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  where  it  seems  to  extend  eight  or  ten  miles 
inland.  Cilicia  surrounded  by  mountain  barriers, 
with  a  long  coast  and  numerous  ports,  a  fertile  plain, 
and  mountains  covered  with  forests,  possessed  great 
natural  advantages.  Its  poaition  between  Syria  en 
one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other, 
made  it  the  highway  from  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Meditemneao, 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Syria  invites  the  cupkiity  of  any  one  who  m 
master  of  that  country;  and  the  Greek  rulers  of 
Egypt  coveted  the  possessicm  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Cilicia,  which  contains  the  materials  for  shipbuilding, 
which  Egypt  does  not. 

Besides  the  products  of  Cilicia  mentioned  above, 
Corycns  on  the  coast  was  famed  for  its  saffron,  whi» 
was  an  article  of  export  A  ckyth  made  of  go>» 
hau:,  which  the  Romans  called  Cilicium,  was  the 
work  of  Cilician  industry;  at  kast  the  thing  seems 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  Cilician  article. 

The  Cilicians,  Herodotus  says  (vii.  91),  were  on- 
ginally  named  Hypachaei,  and  afterwards  they  bad 
the  name  of  Cilices  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
a  Phoenician.  According  to  this  tradition,  they 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phoenicians.  It  u 
probable  that  they  did  belong  to  some  bnnch  of  the 
Aramaic  nations,  and  the  Assyrian  kings  sefffls  to 
have  extended  their  power  to  the  level  Cilicia.  [Av* 
GHiALB.]  CiUcia  had  a  king  Syennesis,  who  » 
represented  as  mediating,  in  conjunction  with  a  ki^ 
of  Babylon,  to  make  peace  betweoi  Croesus  tb* 
Lydian  king  and  the  Modes,  b.0.  610.  (Herod,  i. 
74.)  Cilicia  was  the  fourth  division  in  the  «"^ 
ment  of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  ki^g  a  yeariy  tribute 
of  360  white  horses  and  500  talents  of  sUver  (He^^ 
iii.  90);  of  which  sum  140  talenU  were  expeoded 
on  the  cavaliy  on  duty  in  Cilicia,  and  the  rest  came 
into  tlic  Persian  king's  treasury.  Herodotus  (v.  sA) 
makes  Cilicia  extend  north  of  the  Taurus  to  the  w 
of  Cappadocia,  and  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the 
boundary  between  the  Cilicians  and  the  AnaeiuaDs; 
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80  that,  if  hiil  statoment  is  true,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  later  province  of  Cappadocia  was  in  his  time 
Cilician.  [Cappadocia.]  Cilim  still  had  its 
native  kings  in  the  time  oif  this  Darius;  for  a  Ga- 
xian,  Pizo<&nis,  the  son  of  Maosolos,  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Cilician  king  Sfennesis. 
(Herod,  v.  118.)  Cilicia  was  one  of  the  subject 
states  which  contributed  to  form  a  navy  for  the  Per- 
siaos,  and  it  sapplied  100  ships  for  the  great  ezpe- 
dition  of  Xerxes,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
a  Cilician,  Sjennesia,  the  son  of  Oramedon.  (Herod. 
viL  91,  98.)  A  kii:^  still  called  Syennesis  was  the 
husband  of  queen  Epjaxa,  who  made  herself  a  par- 
tisan of  the  younger  Cyrus,  when  he  was  on  his  road 
through  Cilicia  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
and  contrived  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  him.  (Xen. 
^iia6.  L2.  §26.) 

The  mytfai  of  the  Greeks  connected  the  history  of 

the  people  of  Western  Asia  with  Cilida  [Ciuces]  ; 

and  they  had  stories  of  early  settlements  by  their  own 

nation  on  these  shores.    Amphilochus,  the  son  of 

Amphiaraus,  settled  Poeideimn  on  the  borders  of  the 

Cilidans  and  the  Syrians  (Herod,  iii.  91).  According 

to  another  story,  Amf^ochus,   and  Mopsus,  the 

sou  of  Apollo,  came  from  Troy  and  founded  Mallus; 

and  in  Strabo's  time  their  tombe  were  pointed  out  at 

Magarsos,  near  the  Pynunus.     But  the  Greeks  do 

not  appear  to  have  settled  in  Cilicia,  if  we  look  to 

historical  evidence,  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 

except  in  a  few  places  on  the  coast.    Soli  is  said  to 

have  been  colonised  by  Achaei  and  Bhodians  from 

Lindas.     In  the  time  of  Xenopfaon  (b.  a  401)  the 

Cilices  still  appear  as  a  distinct  people.      It  was 

not  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks 

got  a  firm  footing  in  the  country,  and,  under  Greek 

civilisation.  Tarsus  became  one  of  the  great  schools  of 

^e  ancient  workL    The  name  of  Seleuceia  on  the 

Calycadnus,  of  Antiocheia  ad  Cn^m,  and  Arsinoe, 

on  the  coast  of  the  Trachea,  and  oUier  Greek  names, 

indicate  the  ccmnection  of  Cilicia  with  the  Greek 

kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt.    The  later  Boman  occu- 

pataon  of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  names 

Pompdopdis,  Claudiopdis,  Trajanopolis,  and  others. 

The  native  Cilidans  probably  disappeared  from  the 

plain  country,  or  were  mingled  both  with  Greeks  and 

other  foreigners;  but  they  maintained  themselves  in 

the  mountains,  even  to  Cicero's  time,  under  the  name 

of  Elentherocilices.    Cicero,  who  was  governor  of 

Cilicia,  describes  them  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race, 

and  he  took  their  strong  town  Pindenissus.    (Cic. 

ad  AtL  V.  20.)      Stnbo  says  that  the  Amanns, 

which  lies  above  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  always 

governed  by  several  kings  or  chiefs,  who  had  strong 

places;  and  in  his  time,  a  man  of  mark  was  set  over 

all  of  them,  and  called  Kmg  by  the  Romans  for  his 

merits.  His  name  was  Tarcondimotus,  a  genuine 

free  Cilician,  no  doubt 

IKodotns,  snmamed  Tryphon,  made  the  strong* 
hold  Coracesium  his  head-quarters  at  the  time  that 
he  caused  Syria  to  revolt  from  the  kings,  as  Strabo 
expresses  it  Antiochns,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  in 
B.  a  139  compelled  Tryphon  to  seek  refuge  in  a  fort, 
where  he  killed  himself.  This  Tryphon,  adds  Strabo, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Cilidans  commencing  thdr 
piratical  practices,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  kings 
who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Cilida.  The  Cilidans  were  encoursged  to 
man-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  slaves  among 
the  lioroans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  they  found  a  ready  sale  at  Delos  for 
all  the  slaves  that  they  took  there.    Pirates,  pretend- 
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ing  to  be  slave  dealers,  soon  started  up,  and  did 
great  mischief  in  these  sees.     The  Romans  were  too 
remote  to  care  about  what  was  going  on  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  though  they  knew  tiiat  these  dis- 
orders were  owing  to  the  weak  government  of  the 
descendants  of  Seleucus  Nicator.   But  it  was  at  last 
necessary  for  the  Romans  to  make  war  on  the  pirates, 
for  their  own  safety,  for  even  the  shores  of  Itely  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  not  safe  against 
these  marauders.    (Cic.  pro  Leg,  ManU,  c.  1 1 ,  &c. ; 
Plut  Pomp,  c  24,  &c.)      During  the  war  with 
Mithridates  the  pirates  sided  with  the  king,  and 
when  the  Romans  took  them  in  hand  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  most  formidable  enemy.     In  b.  c.  103, 
M.  Antonius  had  Cilicia  ss  his  "  provincia  "  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
sphere  of  liis  command  as  propraetor.    This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.    Also  in 
B.C  92,  L.  Sulla  had  Cilida  for  his  "provinda;" 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  Cilicia  was  then 
organised  as  a  Province.     In  b.  c.  80  and  79,  Cn. 
Dolabella  had  Cilicia  as  his  **  provincia."  (Cic.  Verr, 
act  i.  17.)     It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  under 
him  any  part  of  Cilicia,  properly  so  called ;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  all  the  ciimes  of  Verres  and 
Dolabella,  which  Cicero  mentions,  were  committed  in 
Lyda,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Phrygia.     But,  as 
he  had  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  called 
Cilicia,  he  might,  we  must  suppose,  have  gone  into 
Cilicia,  if  he  would  or  could.     In  b.  c.  78 — 75,  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus  was  sent  against  the  pirates  in 
these  seas.     He  took  several  places  in  Lyda  and 
Pamphylia,  and  Corycus  in  Cilicia  (Eutrop.  vi.  3); 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Level  Cilida,  which  was  held 
by  Tigranes  till  b.c  69,  and  perhaps  even  to  b.c.  66. 
Yet,  some  writers  state  that  Isauricus  conquered 
Cilicia.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  19.)    Cn.  Pompeius,  who  was 
appointed  (b.  c.  67)  to  command  In  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  brought  Cilicia  Trachea  under  Roman 
dominion ;  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tigranes,  he 
took  from  him  the  Level  Cilicia,  with  other  of  his 
acquiMtions.     The  province  called  Cilicia  was  now 
fully  organised,  and  it  comprised  six  parts:  Cilicia 
Campestris,  Cilida  Aspera,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isau- 
ria,  and  Lycaonia;  with  the  greatest  part  of  Phrygia, 
comprehending  the  Conventus  of  Laodicea,  Apamea, 
and  Synnada.     In  b.  c.  58  the  island  of  Cyprus  was 
added,  which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the  king 
of  Egypt.     This  was  the  extent  of  the  Roman  ipro- 
vinoe  of  Cilida  when  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilida, 
b.  g.  51 — 50.    It  was  divided,  after  Roman  fashion, 
into  eight  Conventus  or  Fora:    the  Conventus  of 
Tarsus,  which  city  was  the  residence  of  the  governor; 
the  Forum  of  Iconium  for  Lycaonia;  the  Forum 
Isauricum,  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Philomelinm ; 
the  Forum  Pamphylium,  the  place  of  which  is  un- 
known;   the  Forum  Cibyraticum    [Cibyra],  at 
Laodicea,  on  the  Lyons;  the  Forum  of  Apamea;  the 
Forum  of  Synnada;  and  Cyprus. 

A  change  was  made  shortly  after  this  time  and 
probably  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  b.  o.  47.  {BeU, 
Alex,  66).  The  Forum  or  Conventus  of  Cibyra  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Pisidia,  and  also  Pamphylia,  and  as 
it  seems,  the  Conventus  of  Apamea  and  Synnada. 
M.  Antonius  (b.c.  36)  gave  Cyprus  and  Cilida 
Aspera  to  Cleopatra,  and  eastern  Phrygia  with  Ly- 
caonia, Isauria,  and  Pisidia,  to  Amyntas  king  of 
Galatia.  Augustus  reduced  the  province  of  Cilida 
still  further.  Cyprus  was  made  a  separate  province; 
and  Pamphylia  with  Isauria  and  Pisidia,  after  the 
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death  of  AmyntaSi  was  also  made  a  separate  province. 
Ljcaonia  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Galatia, 
which  was  established  after  AJnyntas*  death;  and 
thos  Cilicia  was  redaoed  to  the  original  parts  Cam- 
pestris  and  Aspera.  According  to  Boman  fashion 
however  (Strabu  p.  671)  the  moontainous  parts, 
which  were  not  easy  for  a  governor  to  manage,  were 
left  to  the  native  princes.  There  were  three  of  these 
native  dynasties.  One  was  that  of  Olbe,  in  the 
moantains  between  Soli  and  Cyinda;  perhaps  the 
Olbasa  of  Ptolemy.  This  was  a  priestly  dynasty, 
which  traced  its  descent  from  Ajaz,  a  son  of  Teucer; 
and  hence  the  rulers  were  generally  called  Ajax  and 
Teucer.  In  b.  c.  41,  through  the  favour  of  M.  An- 
tonius,  Pdemo  had  the  supreme  power,  who  called 
himself  on  his  coins  M.  Antonius  Polemo,  and  had 
the  title  of  chief  priest  of  the  Gennati,  dynast  of  the 
sacred  city  of*  the  Olbeis  and  Lalasseis.  The  name 
Cennati  appears  on  coins  of  Diocaesarea,  which  is 
called  the  lietropolis  of  the  Cennati.  The  Laksseis 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  As  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  there  is  mentioned 
a  Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia.  Cilida  Aspera,  which  M. 
Antonius  had  given  to  Cleopatra,  and  which  Arche- 
laus  afterwards  held  (Strab.  p.  671),  was  given  by 
Augustus  after  the  death  of  Amyntas  (b.  c.  25)  to 
Archelaus  of  Cappadoci^  He  had  all  the  Aspera, 
except  Seleuceia,  and  he  resided  in  the  island  Elaeussa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lamus,  which  was  called 
Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus.  And  here  he  had 
a  palace.  There  is  no  island  here  now;  *'  but  there 
is  a  little  peninsula  opposite  the  town,  covored  with 
ruins,  and  connected  with  the  beach  by  a  low  istlimus 
of  drift  sand;  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  peninsula  was  once  the  island  Elaeussa,  and 
that  the  isthmus  has  been  of  recent  formation." 
(Beaufort,  Karamamaj  p.  252.)  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  family  of  AreheUus  remained  in 
possession  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  even  after  the  death  of 
Archelaus,  a.  d.  17,  when  Cappadocia  was  made  a 
Boman  province.  Vespasian  &ially  attached  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  the  province. 

In  the  Amanus  there  was  a  King  Tarcondimotus, 
a  name  already  mentioned  above.  He  assisted  Pom- 
peius  in  the  battle  at  Pharsalus,  but  he  was  par- 
doned by  Caesar.  The  king  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Dion  Cass.  L  14).  Plutarch 
(^Ant.  61)  calls  him  Tarcondemus,  King  of  Upper 
Cilida.  His  eldest  son  Philopator,  which  is  a  pure 
Greek  name,  was  deprived  of  his  &ther^s  kmgd(xn; 
and  the  younger,  Tarcondimotus  II.,  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  it  until  b.  g.  20.  Hia  Bucoessor  Philo- 
pator II.  died  A.D.  17. 

Under  Augustus,  CUida  was  an  imperial  province, 
administered  by  a  Legatus  Aug.,  with  the  title  of 
Propraetor.  In  Caraodla's  time  the  governor  was 
named  Consularis.  In  the  period  after  Constantine, 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  parts:  Cilicia  Prima, 
the  chief  town  Tarsus,  under  a  Consularis;  Cilicia 
Secunda,  chief  town  Anazarbus,  under  a  Praeses; 
and  Isauria,  originally  Cilicia  Aspera,  chief  town 
Seleuceia,  under  a  Praeses. 

Six  free  dties  under  Roman  dominion  are  men- 
tioned in  Cilicia:  Tarsus,  which  was  both  Libera  et 
Immunis;  Anazarbus,  called  also  Caesarea,  which 
had  the  title  of  Metropolis,  from  the  time  cf  Cara- 
calla;  Corycus;  Mopsus  or  Mopsuestia;  Seleuceia, 
on  the  Calycadnus,  which  was  taken  from  under  the 
administration  of  Archelaus  by  Augustus,  and  de- 
clared free;  and  Aegae.  Selinus,  afterwards  Tra- 
jaoopolis,  was  probably  a  Boman  colony.    (Becker, 
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ffandbwA  der  Rem.  AUer^  continued  by  Mar- 
quardt.)  [G.  L.] 

CILI'CIAE  PYLAE.     [Ciucia.] 

CILLA  (KiAAa:  Eth,  KiAAoms),  a  town  of  My- 
sia,  mentioned  in  the  Hiad  (L  36),  with  Chiyse  and 
Tenedus.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumeratee  Cilia 
among  the  eleven  eld  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia.  Stebo 
(p.  612)  places  CilU  in  the  Adramyttene :  he  ssys, 
"  near  to  Thebe  is  now  a  place  named  Cilia,  where 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  is ;  there  flows  by  it 
the  river  Cillos  which  comes  from  Ida ;  both  Ch^aa 
[Chrysa]  and  Cilia  are  near  Antandrus ;  also  the 
hill  Cillaenm  in  Lesbos  derived  its  name  from  this 
Cilia  ;  and  there  is  a  mountain  Cillaetun  between 
Gargara  and  Antandrus ;  Daes  of  Colonae  says  that 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  was  first  built  at 
Colonae  by  the  Aeolians,  who  came  from  HelUs;  and 
they  say  that  a  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaens  was  sIgo 
built  at  Chiysa,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
Apollo  was  tlie  same  as  Smintheus,  or  another." 
This  river  CUlos  is  said  to  be  called  ZdUUwZik^ 
according  to  some  authorities.  [G.  L.] 

CILLA'NIUS  CAMPUS  (rh  KtXXcb^coK),  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (p.  629)  between  the  |^in  of 
Peltae,  which  is  in  Phrygia,  and  the  plain  of  Tabae. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places  it.  Ciamer 
(^Aaia  Minor^  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  ''  Cyllanticns  tractus  "  of  Pliny  (v.  42),  in  which 
passage  the  MSS.  have  "  Cyllanicns "  (Harduin's 
note),  and  it  is  not  said  why  "  CylUuiticus "  has 
been  placed  in  the  text  The  text  of  Pliny  is  hardly 
intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

CILUBNUM.     [CELUMrDM.J 

CIMBBI  (KiftSpot\  a  tribe  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  Teutones  and  othen  invaded  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  successively  defeated  six  Boman  armies, 
until  in  the  end  they  were  conquered  by  C.  MarinS| 
b.  c.  101,  in  the  Campi  Baudii  near  Veroellae. 
Previous  to  their  jdmng  the  Teutones,  they  had 
taraversed  and  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain,  Mid  in 
the  battle  against  Marius  they  are  said  to  have  lest 
100,000  or  even  140,000  men.  Who  these  Cimbri 
were,  what  country  they  inhabited,  and  what  was 
the  canse  of  thdr  wandering  southward,  are  points 
which  are  not  clearly  defined  in  our  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  modem  investigations  seem  to  have  made 
the  matter  almost  more  obscure.  All  oar  autho- 
rities state  that  the  original  country  of  the  Cimbri 
was  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  the  modem  penin- 
suU  of  Jutland^  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
Cimbri  continued  to  dwell  there  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  BMnan  emperors.  (Tac.  Gmtn.  37 ;  Plin.  iv. 
27;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  12;  Mela,  in.  3.)  Thb  fact  is 
further  established  by  the  very  name  (^  the  penin- 
sula, which  Pliny  calls  Promontorium  Cimbrorum. 
Po8id<xuus  (jap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  293)  does  not  say 
what  country  they  inhabited,  and  only  describe 
them  as  roving  pirates;  and  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  291, 
294),  mentioning  them  by  the  side  of  the  Bructeri 
and  Chaud,  states  that  they  oocuiued  the  oonntiy 
west  of  the  Elbe.  This  statement,  however,  cannot 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Tadtus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo, 
that  thdr  original  home  was  in  Jutiand,  In  the 
rdgn  of  Augustus,  moreover,  the  Cimbri  sent  an 
embassy  to  that  emperor  fnm  the  Cimlnian  Cher- 
sonesus, to  offer  him  presents  and  to  sue  for  pardon 
for  what  they  had  done  to  the  Bomans  a  century 
before.  (Streb.  vii.  p.  293;  M<»ium.  Ancyr.  in 
Wolfs  edit  of  Sueton.  vol.  iL  p.  375.)  Lastly,  it  is 
attested  by  all  the  andents  that  Cimbri  came  from 
the  north,  and  not,  as  some  moderns  aaiert,  from  the 
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cast.     (Stnbw  /.  e.;  Diod.  ▼.  32 ;  Justin,  xxxTiii.  3; 
Amm.  Marc  zzxi.  6,  12;  Claud.  BeU.  Get  639.) 
The  qaestion  as  to  the  natiomditj  of  the  Cimbri  is 
mTolTed  in  greater  obscoritj.    Mere  resemblance  of 
name  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  identify  the  Cimbri 
with  the  Cimmerians  in  Asia.    (Strab.  L  c;  Plat 
Mar.  10;  Poljaen.  yiii.  10;  Diod.  y.  32;   Steph. 
Bjz.  «.  V.  ""Af  101.)    This  supposition  has  jnstlj  been 
abandoned  bj  all  modem  writers,  thongh  they  are 
stiU  divided  in  opinion,  some  regarding  the  Cimbri 
as  a  tribe  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  others  as 
being  a  Germanic  tribe.     The  testimonj  of  the  an- 
dents,  which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  except  for 
most  weighty  reasons,  must  here  decide  the  ques- 
tkm.     The  ancients  are  almost  unanimous  in  repre- 
senting the  Cimbri  as  Celts  or  Ganls.     (Sail.  Juff. 
114;  Flor.iiL  3;  Appian,  de  Jieb.  Jllyr. 4,  BelL  Civ. 
L  29,  vr.  2;   Diod.  Lc.  and  ziy.  114;  Plut  Canu 
15;  Dion  Cass.  zliv.  42;  Justin,  zxiv.  8;  Oros.  v. 
16.)     Against  this  statement  modem  critics  have 
urged,  that  the  names  GaBi,  CeUae,  and  Galatae 
ate  used  very  vaguely  and  loosely  by  the  ancients, 
and  that  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  Germans 
also;    a   second  objection   is,  that  a  Celtic  tribe 
should  have  dwelt  so  far  north  as  Jutland^  and  so 
far  away  from  other  Celtic  tribes     These  objecticms, 
however,  do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
fSacts,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Cimbri  bears  a  Strang 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Celtic  Kymri;  and  that 
the  armour  and  customs  of  the  Cimbri,  as  described 
by  Plutarch  (Mar.  25, 27)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  294), 
are  veiy  different  from  those  of  the  Germans.    Ail 
these  circumstances  rendw  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  Cimbri  were  a  Celtic  or  Gallic 
and  not  a  Germanic  nation.    (Comp.  H.  MUller,  Die 
Marben  det  VaterUmdea^  P>  131,  fbl.)     The  dr- 
cnmstances  which  led  the  Cimbri  to  migrate  south- 
ward, were  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  which, 
during  those  centuries,  so  often  set  nations  in  mo- 
tion, viz.  the  love  of  adventure  and  warlike  enter- 
prise, or  the  pressure  of  other  immigrating  people 
from  the  East     The  statement  that  the  Cimbri 
were  driven  from  their  countiy  by  a  fearful  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  is  a  mere  invention  without  any 
foundation.    (Strab.  vii.  p.  293.)     Their  name   is 
said  to  signify  "  robbers."    (Plut  Mar.  1 1 ;  Feet 
p.  43,  ed.  Miiller.)    For  further  details  respecting 
the  Cimbri,  see  H.  Miiller,  I.  c ;  Zeuss,  Die  Deut- 
seAen,  p.  141,  foU.;  \^helm.  Germ.  p.  172,  foil.; 
Schiem,  De  Cimbrorum  Origimbus  etMigrationibuSj 
Havniae,  1842;  Latham,  Appendix  to  his  edit,  of 
Tac.  Germ.  p.  civ.  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CrMBRICA  CHEBSOKESUS.  [Chebsonesus 
Cdibrica.] 
CIMBBCRUM  PROMONTCRIUM.  [Cimbri.] 
CIMIATE'NE  (Kt/uon^nQ,  a  division  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  which  took  its  nsme  from  a  hill  fort, 
Cimiata,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olgassys. 
Mithridates,  called  Ctistes,  made  this  his  stronghold, 
and  so  became  master  of  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  562.) 
As  to  the  proper  form  of  the  name,  see  Groskurd's 
note  (TroituL  Strabo^  vol.  ii.  p.  502.)  The  name  of 
this  division  is  incorrectly  written  Kiyi0^*nf  in 
Cflsaubon's  text  of  Strabo.  [G.  L.] 

CrMINUS,  a  mountain  and  lake  of  Southern 
Etmria,  between  Volsinii  and  Falerii.  The  former, 
StiU  called  Monte  CiminOj  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  Rome  and  the  whole  surrounding  countiy,  and 
forms  the  culminating  point  ot  a  tract  or  range  of 
volcafiiic  heights,  which  extend  from  the  ndghbour- 
bood  of  the  Tiber  in  a  SW.  direction  towai-ds  the 
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sea  at  CUfita  Vecckia:  and  separates  the  great  plain 
or  basin  of  the  Roman  Campagna  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Etmria.  The  whole  of  this  tract  appears  to 
have  been  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  a  part  of  it 
still  is,  with  a  dense  forest  known  as  the  Silva  Ci- 
MiKiA  (Ciminius  Saltus,  Flor.),  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  in  early  ages  with 
no  lees  awe  than  the  Hercyuian  forest  was  in  the 
days  of  the  historian :  so  that  when  in  b.  c.  310, 
the  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  for  the  first  time 
approached  it  with  a  Roman  army,  the  senate  in 
ahurm  sent  him  peremptory  orders  not  to  attempt  its 
passage.  This,  however,  he  had  already  effected 
with  safety  before  he  received  the  prohibition.  (Liv. 
ix.  36^-39 ;  Florus,  i.  17 ;  Frontin.  StraL  i.  2.  §  2.) 
The  ex]Nressions  of  Livy  are,  however,  certainly  ex- 
aggerated :  though  the  forest  may  have  presented  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  have  been  traversed  by 
traders  and  other  peaceful  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
the  armies  of  the  Etruscans  themselves,  on  their  ad- 
vance to  Sutrium,  in  the  previous  campaigns.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  exceeds  3000  feet  in  height, 
but  it  is  fiur  from  presenting  a  r^ular  and  continu- 
ous ridge,  the  several  masses  or  clusters  of  hills,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  being  separated  by  passes  of 
very  moderate  devation.  It  is  acixKs  one  of  these, 
about  2  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  that 
the  andent  Via  Cassia  was  carried  from  Sutrium  to 
Forum  Cassii :  the  modem  high  road  from  Rome  to 
Florence  abraptly  ascends  the  hdghts  above  Rtm- 
ciglionej  and  skirts  the  badn  of  the  lake  on  its  £. 
nde.  The  Via  Cimnia,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
an  inscription  of  the'time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306), 
probably  followed  much  the  same  direction. 

The  lake  (Ciminius  Lacus,  Vib.  Soq.  p.  23;  Ci- 
mini  Lacus,  Virg.  Aen.  rii.  697;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  493; 
Ktfuyia  Xi/un/i,  Strab.)  is  situated  in  the  heart^f  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  name  of  Mons  Ciminis  more 
properly  belongs :  the  deep  badn-shaped  depression 
in  which  it  is  formed,  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  A  I^end  recorded  by  Servius  (ad 
Aen.  I,  c)  attributed  its  formation  to  Heroules,  while 
another,  similar  to  those  connected  with  the  Lacus 
Albanus  and  Fudnus,  represented  it  as  covering  the 
dte  of  a  town  named  Satcumum  or  Succinium,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  on  earthquake. 
(Amm.  Marc  xvii.  7.  §  13;  Sotion,  de  Mir.  Font. 
41.)  Strabo  and  Columella  tell  us  that  it  abounded 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Colum.  viii. 
16.  §  2.)  It  is  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  now  called  the  Logo  di  VicOj  from  a  village,  of 
that  name  on  its  E.  buik.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CIMME'RICUM  (KififiepixStf,  Scymn.  Frag,  xd; 
Anon.  FeripL  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospoms 
situated  near  the  mountMu  of  the  same  name  (Ki/»- 
fiipiov^  Strab.  vii.  p.  309:  Aghirmiech  Daghi,  at 
Opouk)  rising  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kertsch.  (Koler,  M^m.  de  VAcad,  de 
St.  Petertburg,  vol.  ix.  p.  649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIMMEHII  (Kififiepiot)^  a  people  who  bdong 
partly  to  legend  and  partly  to  history.  The  stoiy 
of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  describes  them  as  dwelling 
beyond  the  ocean-stream,  plunged  in  darkness  and 
unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  originally  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  and 
being  expelled  from  their  countiy  by  the  Scythians, 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  having  passed 
through  Colchis  and  over  the  river  Halys,  invaded 
Ada  to  the  W.  of  that  river.    In  this  inroad  thej 
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took  Saidis,  all  bat  the  citadel,  Soring  the  reign  of 
Ardys.  His  grandson  Alyattes  was  powerful  enough 
finally  to  deliver  Asia  from  their  presence.  (Herod, 
i.  6, 15, 103,  ir.  12.)  It  is  said  that  thej,  along 
with  the  Treres  and  other  Thradan  tribea,  who  are 
00  described  aa  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they 
were  distinct  nations,  or  branches  of  the  same  race, 
had  desolated  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of  Aidya, 
and  even  earlier  than  that  of  Homer.  (Strab.  L  pp.  6, 
69, 61.)  The  fragments  preserved  of  the  most  an- 
cient elegiac  poetry  vividly  express  the  feelings  with 
which  the  lonians,  and  Ephesus  in  particular,  saw 
these  barbarous  tribes  who  had  taken  Sardis,  en- 
camped with  their  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cayster,  when  the  Ephesian  poet  Callinus  earnestly 
implored  Zeus  to  save  his  natire  land  from  this 
ferocious  horde.  (Callin.  Fragm.  2,  3,  ed.  Bergk; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  627,  ziv.  pp.  633 — 647 ;  comp.  Mure, 
Hui.  of  the  Ltmgvage  and  Literaturt  of  Greece, 
ToL  iiL  p.  182 ;  Mtiller,  ffisL  of  the  Literaiyre  of 
Qreeoe,  o.  x.  §  4;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  313, 
331,  foU.)  Miebuhr  (^Klem  SchrifL  vol.  i.  p.  361) 
conjectured  that  the  Cimmerians  passed  tiirough 
Thrace,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  Ionia 
and  Lydia.  The  road  by  the  Euxine,  which  the 
narrative  in  Herodotus  presupposes,  is  almost  entirely 
impassable  for  a  Nomadic  people,  as  the  Caucasus 
extends  to  the  very  shores  cf  the  Euxine. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  by  the  Scythians 
is  an  imaginary  addition.  All  that  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty  of  this  race  is  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the  Tanric  Cher- 
Bonesus  (CWmea).  On  this  peninsula  there  was 
formerly  a  Cimmerian  city,  adjoining  to  which  were 
fortifications,  enclosing  the  isthmus  by  an  earthen 
wall.  (Strab.  Lc.) 

As  vestiges  of  the  Cimmerians  still  remaining  in 
his  tune,  Uerodotfti  (iv.  12)  mentions  the  tombs  of 
the  Cimmerian  kings  near  the  Tyras  (Dnieeter)  and 
several  places  in  the  Scythian  countiy: — the  Cinu 
merian  walls — the  Cimmerian  ferry  (wopOfiiilfUi), 
and  the  territory  itself  was  called  Cimmerian. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  oorre- 
spond  with  Thracian  namss ;  and  this  &ct,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a 
Thracian  tribe  termed  Treres,  connected  with  the 
Cimmerians,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
Cimmerians  were  Thracians,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  related  to  the  Pelasgi  and  Greeks.  (Ade- 
lung,  Mithrid,  voL  ii.  p.  853.)  If  the  Taori  oonld 
be  identified  with  the  Cimmerians,  this  aigoment 
would  have  great  weight,  but  they  may  have  been 
later  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  Cau- 
casus was  Within  the  district  of  the  Cimmerians,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  aborigines  of  that  mountain 
chidn,  whose  descendants  yet  retain  their  language 
and  barbarous  habits,  are  the  representatives  of  ^e 
ancient  Cimmerians,  who  may  then  be  set  down  as 
a  people  distinct  from  the  Thracians,  and  from  the 
German  or  other  Indo-European  inhabitants  of  the 
north. 

Posidonins  appears  first  to  have  conjectured  that 
the  Cimbri  were  the  same  people  as  the  Cimmerii. 
His  opinion,  which  was  thought  to  be  probable  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  293),  was  adopted  by  tiie  Bomans 
(Plut.  Mar,  11);  and  this  fiuiciful  identity  has 
been  laid  down  in  sevezal  modem  works.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  notion  rested  on  no 
other  foundation  than  the  resemblance,  perhaps  ac- 
cidental, of  two  general  names,  and  the  geographical 
emff  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  coast  of  the 
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Cimbri  to  be  oontinnoua  with  that  which  the  Cim« 
merians  were  supposed  to  inhabit.  (Prichard,  PAy- 
eicai  HiH.  of  Mctnkmi,  vd.  iii.  p.  100.) 

Like  their  successorB,  the  Scythians,  the  Cim- 
merii were  a  nomade  race,  "  milkers  of  mares  * 
(Callim.  Hynm,  ai  Diem.  252),  who  moved  about 
with  their  tents  and  herds  over  the  grassy  steppes 
of  their  territory.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Shfthieny  p.  360 ; 
Niebuhr,  Leet.  on  Anc.  HiH,  vol.  L  p.  1 54 ;  Bayer,  de 
C'tinfii«rMs,i4  cod /V(rqpoZ.vol.iL  p.  419.)     [E.B^.] 

CIMME'BIUM  {KiiltUpuw,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  4;  Ki^ 
fMpft,  Scymn.  Frog,  csdviii;  Kififiepudv,  Strab.  xi 
p.  494;  Cimmerium,  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  15),  a 
town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  which  Pliny  says 
was  situated  **  ultimo  in  ostio,"  and  was  formerly 
called  Cbrbbbioit  (vi.  6).  Clarke  (TVor.  voL  iL 
p.  67)  identifies  it  with  Temrvk  ;  Forbiger  (voL  iiL 
p.  1 128)  with  EekOorimm.  [E,  B.  J.] 

CIMCLIS.     [CiNous.] 

CIMO'LUS  (Ki/ui^or),  a  smaU  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydades,  lying  between 
Sif^nos  and  Melos,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
a  narrow  strait  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  5  miles,  and  its 
breadth  3^  miles.  PUny  reUiles  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  that 
Cimolus  was  also  called  Echinusa,  a  name  which  is 
not  derived  from  Echidna,  viper,  as  most  modem 
writers  have  supposed,  but  from  Echinus,  the  8e»- 
urchin,  of  which  there  are  several  fossil  specimens  on 
the  west  coast,  and  which  are  not  found  in  any  other 
of  the  Cyclades  or  Sporades,  except  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Melos.  Cimolus  is  not  mentioned  in  political 
history,  and  appears  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Melos;  bat  it  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  earth  or  chalk  (i^  Ki- 
ft^Aia  yrjf  Cimolia  Creta),  which  was  used  by  fulkrs 
in  washing  dothes.  This  chalk  was  also  employed 
in  medidne.  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Eustath.  etdDionge, 
530;  SchoL  ad  Arietopk  Ran,  713;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
23,  XXXV.  17.  s.  57;  Cels.  ii.  33.)  This  Cimolian 
earth  is  described  by  Toomefort  as  a  white  chalk, 
vei7  heavy,  without  any  taste,  and  which  melts 
away  when  it  is  put  into  water.  The  isknd  is  co- 
vered with  this  white  chalk,  whence  Ovid  {MeL  viL 
463)  speaks  of  **  cretosa  rura  Cimoli."  The  figs  of 
Cimolus  were  celebrated  by  the  comic  poet  Ampfaia 
(Athen.  i.  p.  306);  and  though  the  soil  is  banen, 
figs  are  still  produced  in  the  Tallies.  Another  writer 
(quoted  by  Athenaeus,  iii.  p^  123,  d)  speaks  of  certain 
caves  of  the  island,  in  which  water  being  placed 
became  as  cold  as  snow,  though  warm  before. 

Cimolus  contained  1200  inhabitants  when  it  was 
visited  by  Koss  in  1843.  The  modem  town  is  in 
the  S£.  of  the  island,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
from  the  harbour,  which  is  both  small  and  insecure. 
In  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  there  is  a  Paleoka^ 
tron,  situated  upon  a  steep  rock  about  1000  feet  in 
height;  but  it  appears  only  to  have  been  built  as  a 
place  of  refuge  to  be  used  in  times  of  danger.  The 
ancient  town  was  situated  at  Ikukalid,  also  called 
SL  Andrew,  on  the  S.  coast,  opposite  Melos.  JkiB- 
kcUid,  or  St,  Andrew,  is  the  name  given  to  a  rock, 
distant  at  present  about  200  paces  from  the  island, 
to  wliich,  however,  it  was  originally  united.  The 
whole  rock  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  houses, 
among  which  Ross  noticed  a  draped  female  figure  of 
white  marble,  of  good  workmanship,  but  without 
head  and  hands.  As  long  as  the  rock  was  united  to 
the  island  by  an  isthmus,  there  was  a  good,  though 
small  harbour,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock.  Aimmd 
this  harbour  was  the  buria]*pLaoe  of  the  town;  and 
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MTenl  of  the  aflpukhnl  chambers  ritnmted  above 
the  water  were  opened  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
banning  of  the  present  centuries,  and  were  fomid  to 
contain  painted  vases  and  golden  ornaments,  while 
above  them  were  stelae  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions; 
bnt  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discovered. 
The  strip  of  coast  containing  the  tombs  is  called 
HeOenihcL  To  the  £.  of  DaihaUd  on  the  S.  coast 
there  is  a  small  rock,  containing  a  rained  tower,  called 
Pyrgot;  and  N.  of  the  present  town,  there  is  upon 
the  east  coast  a  good  luurbour,  called  /VdM,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  some  Hellenic  sepnlchral  cham- 
bers. This  harbour,  and  the  one  at  Jkuktdidj  are 
probably  the  two,  which  Dicaearchus  assigns  to  Ci- 
molos  {petcripL  Graec  1S8,  p.  463,  ed.  Fuhr): 

The  Greeks  still  call  the  island  CimoU;  bnt  it  is 
also  called  Argentiiraj  because  a  silver  mine  is  said 
to  have  been  ducovered  here.  Others  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  name  may  have  been  given  to  it  even  by 
the  andents  from  its  white  cli£Es.  (Touraefbrt,  TVo- 
«e/s,  &c.  voLi  p.  Ill,  seq.,  transl.;  Fiedler,  Beise 
dmih  Cfrie(Aenkmd,  vol  ii.  p.344,  seq. ;  Boss,  Reiaen 
amfdm  Griech,  Intdn^  vol.  iii.  p.  22,  seq.) 

GINABI,  a  town  of  Hbpania  Baetica,  near  Gades 
(^Cadiz),  mentioned  by  Livy  (xzviii.  37).    [P>S.1 

GINAEDOCOLPI'TAE  (KiMuSojcoMrrrwr  x^P«> 
Ptol.),  a  district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  probably  identical 
with  the  Dkbax  of  Diodoms  Siculus.  [Debab; 
Barids.]  [G.  W.] 

CI'NARA  or  CINABUS  {Khapos:  Zinart),  a 
small  isbmd  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  NE.  of  Amoigos, 
named  after  the  artichoke  (ncd^apa)  which  it  pro- 
duced. (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Md.  iL  7;  Athen.  ii. 
p.  70;  Cdum.  X.  235.) 

CINDEVIA.     [Bklus,] 

CINDYE  (KfySin):  Eth,  KirSvcvs,  Herod. v.  118) 
a  place  in  Caria,  near  Bargyfia,  of  which  the  posi- 
tion is  uncertain.     [Babotua.]  [G.  L.] 

GINGA  (^Cinca)f  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nenns,  falling  into  the  Scoris,  a  tributary  of  the 
Iberus.  (Gaes.  B.  C.  i.  48;  Lucan.  iv.  21,  Cmga 
rapax.)  The  Cmcentei  of  Pliny  (iiL  3.  s.  4)  imply 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  [P.  S.J 

GINGFLIA,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (viiL  29),  among  the  places  taken  by 
the  Roman  consul,  Jxmius  Brutus,  in  b.  a  325.  Its 
site  is  quite  uncertain,  as  well  as  that  of  Gutina, 
mentioned  in  the  same  passage:  Bomanelli  (vol. iiL 
p.  284)  would  place  the  latter  at  CivUeUa  near  Ci- 
vUaAquana;  and  Gingiha  at  CivUa  Reimgay  about 
5  miles  SE.  of  Antedonia  (Peltuinum).  The  names 
CivUa  and  CiviteUa  always  denote  andent  dtes,  but 
the  identification  is  wholly  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.] 

Gl'NGULUM  (KeyywXioyi  Eth.  Cmgnbums: 
Cuufoli)f  a  dty  of  Picennm,  dtuated  m  the  interior 
of  the  province,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Aeds,  and  the 
same  distance  N.  of  Septempeda  (5.  Severmoy 
Silius  Italicus  aUudes  to  its  position  on  a  lof^ 
mountain,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength  (x.  34).  He  evidently  conddered  it  as 
having  already  existed  as  a  fortress  in  the  Second 
Punic  War :  but  the  only  mention  of  it  in  histoiy  is 
during  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and,  as  it  were, 
foauded  afreeh  by  T.  Labienus  shortly  before  that 
time :  notwithstanding  which,  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Caesar  without  a  struggle.  CCaes.  B.  C  L  15 ;  Gic 
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<Md  Att.  viL  11.)  ^  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Goloniamm  as  a  munidpol 
town  of  Picenum  :  Strabo  erroneoudy  asdgns  it  to 
Umbria,  from  the  frontiers  of  which  it  was  not  fiir 
distant.  (Strab.  v.  p  227 ;  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  Liber 
Colon,  p.  254 ;  Orell.  Iruor,  86.)  The  modem  town 
of  Cingcli  retains  the  same  devated  site  with  the 
andent  one:  and  though  bnt  a  small  place,  has 
preserved  its  episcopal  see  without  interruption  since 
the  fifth  century. 

The  coins  published  by  some  early  nnmismatio 
writers  with  the  name  of  Cingulnm,  and  the  head  of 
Labienus,  are  a  modem  forgery.  [E.  H.  B.I 

GINIUM.  [Balbares.] 
GINNERETH.  [Chuqibrbth.] 
CINCLIS  (KlMwAif)  or  CIMOXIS  (K//u»Aa), 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  545),  and  other  authorities, 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia.  **  After  Ga- 
nunbis,"  says  Strabo,  "  come  Gimolis  and  Antid- 
molis,  and  Aboni  Teichos,  a  small  town,  and  Ar- 
UMne."  But  the  order  of  the  places  is  not  correct 
here;  for  Ginolis  is  east  of  Aboni  Teichos.  A  place 
Kifda  or  Kmoglu^  is  placed  in  the  maps  about 
half  way  between  Garambis  (JTerempe)  and  Sinope, 
which  is  the  Kinuli  of  Abcdfeda,  and  probably  the 
Ginolis  or  Gimolis  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Har- 
cian  and  Arrian  place  it  east  of  Aboni  Tdchos, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  the  distance.  Anti- 
dnolu  was  60  stadia  nom  Ginolis.  Both  of  them 
were  places  where  ships  used  to  stay  in  their  coast- 
ing voyages;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  these  and 
other  like  small  spots  are  mentioned  by  the  authors 
of  Peripli.  [Q.  L.] 

GINYPS  or  GrNYPHUS(Kfwfr,  Heiwi.  iv.l75, 
198;  Klrv^r,  Strab.  xviL  p.  835:  Cintfow  Wadi 
Quatean)^  a  small  river  of  N.  Africa,  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the 
**  Hill  of  the  Graces  *'  (Xnpirw  x£<posi  probably  the 
extremity  of  M.  Ghurtano)^  but,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, on  M.  Zuchabbari,  much  ftirther  inland,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  E.  of  Leptis  Magna.  The  fields 
through  which  it  flowed  were  celebrated  for  goats 
with  very  beautiful  hdr.  There  was  a  town  ^  the 
same  name  at  its  mouth.  (Sil.  ltd.  iii.  60,  iii.  275; 
Viig.  Georg.  iiL  312;  Martial,  viL  94.  13,  viiL  51. 
11 ;  MeU,  L  7;  Plin.  v.  4 ;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §§  13,  20, 
6.  §11;  Scylax.)  [P.  S.] 

CIRCEII  (KtpKolOy  Dionys. :  Etk,  fUpKauu,  Id., 
KifMccuttof,  Pd.,  Circeienses),  a  town  of  Latium, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Gircdus  (^Monte 
CirceUo)f  on  its  northem  dde,  and  at  a  short 
distance  finom  the  sea.  No  mention  is  found  of  » 
town  of  the  name  previous  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinins 
Superbus,  who  established  a  colony  there,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Signia.  (Liv.  i.  56  ;  Dionys. 
iv.  63.)  But  it  is  probable,  from  andogy,  though 
we  have  no  express  testimony  on  the  subject,  that 
there  previously  existed  an  ancient  settlement  on  the 
spot,  either  of  the  Volsdans,  or  more  probably  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  The  advantageous  dtnation 
of  the  dty  for  commerce,  as  weU  as  its  podtion  as  » 
bulwark  against  the  Volscians,  are  mentioned  by 
Dionydns  as  the  motives  that  induced  Tarquin  to 
settle  a  colony  there :  and  accordingly,  we  find 
Girceii  mentioned  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Latiimi  in  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  immediately 
after  the  expuldon  of  Tarquin.  (PoL  iii.  22.)  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  among  the  conquests  ascribed 
to  Goriolanus,  who  is  sdd  to  have  expelled  the 
Roman  colonists,  and  given  it  up  to  the  Volsdant 
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(Lit.  ii.  89;  IKodtb.  viu.  14):^H  probably  noUj 
fell  into  the  hands  oif  the  Volscians  about  this  period, 
but  was  reconquered  by  the  Bonuuis,  who  sent  » 
fresh  oolony  there  three  years  before  the  Gaulish 
War.    (Diod.  xly.  102.)     Not  long  after  that  event, 
however,  the  Ciroeians,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
Velitrae,  also  a  Roman  oolony,  revolted,  and  joined 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Volsdana.  (Liv.  vi. 
12, 13, 21.)   They  must  at  this  time  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  independence,  as  at  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  o.  340,  Ciroeii 
appears  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and 
L.  Numicius,  a  Circeian  citizen,  was  one  of  the  two 
praetora  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nation.  (Liv.  viii. 
3 ;  Niebuhr,  voL  iiL  p.  92.)     The  fate  of  Ciroeii 
after  the  war  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  it  must  have  been  reoolonixed,  because  we  find 
it  appear  again  in  the  Second  Punic  War  among  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
profiesBed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  quota  of  sup- 
plies to  the  army.  (Liv.zzvii.  9,  zxiz.  15.)  It  is  again 
menti(Hiad  in  b.  o.  198,  on  occasion  of  the  attompt 
of  the  Carthaginian  hostages  to  excite  a  revolt  of 
the  slaves  in  this  part  of  luly  (^Id.  xzxiL  26),  but 
this  is  the  last  time  its  name  is  noticed  in  history. 
It  appears  to  have  declined,  and  sunk  gradually  into 
an  insignificant  place :  Strabo  terms  it  a  small  town 
(froXlxvtow)^  and  the  disadvantages  cf  its  position, 
cut  off  to  a  great  extent  from  all  communication 
with  the  interior,  must  have  prevented  it  Crom  rising 
to  any  consideration.     It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  rescnrted  to  as  an  agreeable  place 
of  retirement  by  wealthy  Romans  under  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  we  learn  that  the 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  villas  there. 
(Cia  ad  AU.  xv.  10 ;  Suet.  Tib.  72 ;  Mart  xi.  7. 4; 
Stat.  Silv,  i.  8.  85.)     It  poesessed  a  peculiar  source 
of  attraction  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
oysters,  which  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
any  known  to  the  Romans.    (Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4.  33 ; 
Juv.  iv.  140;  Plin.  xxxii.  6.  s.  21.)     Its  insulated 
position  also  caused  it  to  be  occasionally  selected  as 
a  place  of  exile, — and  the  triumvir  Lepidus  was 
banished  hither  by  Octavian  after  his  deposition. 
(Suet  Aug.  16.)     The  town  of  Circeii  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  the  Tabula,  which  pUces  it 
19  M.  P.  from  Astura  along  the  coast,  and  15  from 
Tarracina.  (Tab.  Pent.)     The  former  distance  falls 
short  of  the  truth,  while  the  latter  considerably 
exceeds  the  direct  distance.     Considerable  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Circai  are  still  extant  on  a  hill 
called  the  Monte  della  CUtadella,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateway  are 
constructed  of  polygonal  blocks,  in  a  very  massive 
style  of  architecture,  closely  resembling    that  of 
Signia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  and 
erected  into  a  oolony  at  the  same  period.    Some 
remjuns  of  a  later  Roman  style  are  also  visible  on 
the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  S.  Felice^ 
nearer  the  sea  on  the  S.  side,  but  the  port  of  Circeii 
is  considered  to  have  been  on  the  W.,  where  tliere  is 
still  a  place  of  anchorage  called  Porto  di  P(ju>lti. 
(Holsten.  Not  m  Cluv.  p.  208;    Abeken,  Mittel 
JtaUen,  pp.  141, 148, 160 ;  Brocchi,  Viaggio  al  Capo 
Circeo,  p.  269,  in  the  Bibl.  Ital.  vol.  vti.)  f  E.H.B.] 
CIRCEIUS.  or    CIRCAEUS  MONS,  or  CIB- 
CAEUM    PROMONTORIUM   {rh  YUpKvSoy  Spot, 
Strab.;  KipHMv  &Npov,  Ptol:  if onte  Ctroeo  or  Ctr- 
etUo),  a  remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Latium 
oo  the  ooast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.    It  is  formed  by 
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a  bold  and  abrupt  mountain  mass,  which  rises  preci- 
pitously from  the  sea,  and  is  wholly  isolated  on  the 
land  side,  being  separated  from  the  Volscian  mounr 
tains  by  the  broad  level  tract  of  tiie  Pontine  marshes ; 
while  on  the  NW.  a  long  strip  of  unbroken  sandy 
shore  extends  firom  thence  for  30  miles  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Antium  {Porto  d'Anto).  Hence  when 
viewed  from  any  distance  it  appears  altogether  de- 
tached from  the  mainland,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a  lofty  island,  rather  than  a  promontoiy.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  232;  Dionys.  iv.  63;  Prooop.  B,  G.  i.  11.) 
It  was  hence  supposed  by  many  ancient  writers  that 
it  had  originally  been  an  island.  But  though  tho 
alluvial  deposits  by  which  aktne  it  is  connected  with 
the  omtinent  are  in  a  geological  sense  of  very  recent 
formation,  it  is  certain  that  these  cannot  have  been 
formed  within  the  period  of  historical  memory. 
Pliny  has  strangely  misconceived  a  passage  of  Theo- 
phrutus  to  which  he  refers  as  asserting  that  the 
Circeian  promcmlory  was  still  an  island  in  the  days 
of  that  author:  it  is  quite  clear  that  Theophrastua 
describes  it  as  a  promontoiy,  and  only  refers  to  the 
local  traditimi  for  the  fact  of  its  having  once  been  an 
island.  (Theophr.  H.  Plant,  v.  8.  §  3;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
8.  9.) 

We  have  no  explanati<m  of  the  circumstanoes 
that  led  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  identify 
this  remarkable  insulated  promontory  with  the  island 
of  Circe,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  The  latter  is 
called  by  Homer  Aeaea  (Aio/ii),  and  he  describes  it 
as  a  low  island  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea, 

NiJ<rov,  T^v  w4fu  w6vtos  awtiptros  ivr^^Jjwrau 
Kbrii  8^  x^kttiaXii  kutoi.  Od.  xi.  135- 

The  fable  of  Circe  appears  indeed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who  describes  Circe  as  the 
mother  of  Agrius  and  Latinut^  **  who  ruled  over  the 
illustrious  Tyrrhenians  in  the  fiu-  recesses  of  the 
sacred  ishmds"  {Theog.  1011—1015).     But  this 
does  not  explain  why  a  mountain  should  have  been 
selected,  which  wv  not  an  island  at  all,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  same 
sea.     Other  accounts  connected  the  name  of  Circe 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  but  ApoUoaius, 
who  adopts  this  version,  does  not  describe  the  abode 
of  Circe  as  an  island :  c^at  expressly  terms  it  <*  a 
promontoiy  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mainhind"  (&jcrV 
^tipov  Twp«njW8o*,  iii  312)  evidently  referring  to 
the  Circeian  Promontory.    Virgil,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, has  also  followed  the  received  tradition,  and 
places  the  abode  of  Circe  between  Cumae  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.     (J«i.  vii.  10— 24.>     It  is 
possible  that  the  legend  of  Circe  was  x«ally  of  Italian 
origin,  or  that  some  local  divinity  (resembling  the 
Angitia  of  the  Marsi)  was  worshipped  here,  who  waa 
identified  by  the  Cumaean  Greeks  with  the  Circe  of 
their  own  mythdt^.     The  mountain  was  said  to 
abound  in  herbs  of  a  poisonous  chaiacter  (Pseud. 
Arist  de  Mirab.7S ;  Theophr.  ff.  P.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Stiab. 
L  c);  but  this  statement,  as  Strabo  justly  suggests, 
may  very  probably  have  been  invented  to  oonfirm  its 
daim  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  enchantress.    Circe 
was  certainly  worshipped  there  in  later  times  (Cic 
de  N.  D.  iiL  19),  but  this  of  course  proves  nothings 
any  more  than  the  allc^ged  tomb  of  Elpenor,  one  of 
tlie  companions  of  UlysseSi  or  the  cup  of  tlie  hero 
himself,  which  was  still  shown  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.     (Strab.  I  e,  ;  Theophr.  L  c. , 
ScyUtt.  §  8.) 

Theophraslus  (I.  c.)  describes  the  Circaean  moon- 
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tain  M  80  stadui  in  drcamferenoe  (which  in  ytrj 
near  the  troth)  and  oovered  with  wood,  coosiituig  of 
oaka,  haj  trees  and  mTrUes.  It  ii  10  milea  distant 
from  Tarracina,  and  fbrms  the  NW.  limit  of  a  bay, 
of  which  the  other  extremity  u  ooDstitated  by  the 
headland  of  Caieta:  thie  is  evidently  the  Sinns  Amy- 
cianna  of  Pliny  (xi?.  6.  s.  8;  liare  Amndaniun,  Tac. 
Ann,  i?.  59),  so  called  firom  the  extinct  city  of 
Amydae.  But  Tiewed  on  a  larger  scale,  the  Gir- 
caean  Promontoxy  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
great  gnlf  which  extends  from  thenoe  to  Cape  Mise- 
mun,  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Pro- 
chyta,  forming  an  arc  of  which  the  chord  is  abont 
45  geogmphiod  miles  in  length.  In  early  times  this 
remarkable  headland  oonstitnted  the  sonthern  limit 
of  I^tium,  before  the  Volscian  districts  (extending 
from  thence  to  the  Liris)  were  included  under  that 
anpellatian.    (Plin*  iii  5.  s.  9.  §  56.) 

The  town  of  Circeii  was  situated  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  moontam  [Cibcbii]  :  besides  this  Strabo 
tells  OS  there  was  a  temple  of  Circe,  which  perhape 
stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
IS  still  known  sa  the  MoHie  di  Circ€f  and  is  crowned 
hy  the  ramainfl  of  walls  and  substructions  cf  a 
masfive  chaiactar.  The  mountain,  which  is  wholly 
of  a  oakareons  rock,  contains  serersl  cavenis,  one  oif 
whidi  is  regarded  by  popular  traditian  as  the  abode 
of  the  enchantnss  Circe.  (Brocchi,  Viagg,  al  Capo 
dreeoy  pp^  263,  &c)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CIRCE'SIUM  (Ki^Mikioy,  Zoaim.  iii.  12;  Procop. 
jB,  p.  ii.  5;  Amm.  llarc.  xxiii.  6X  >  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, below  inoephorium,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chaboras  (KAMr)  with  the  Euphntes.  Ammi- 
anns  speaks  of  it  as  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
confluence  of  these  two  riTen.  Prooqpius  {B.  P. 
ii.  5)  calls  it  the  ^fovpwr  Maxanoy  of  the  Romans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  hsTe  held  any  fortified  place 
beyond  the  Kkabdr  eastward.  Procopins  oonfinns 
the  aooonnt  of  ito  position,  stating  that  its  fortifi- 
cations fbxmed  a  triangular  figure  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  He  adds  (db  A^^,  L  6)  that  Dio- 
cletian added  additional  outworks  to  the  place,  which 
Ammianns  also  states.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Circesium  represents  the  plaoe  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  Cabchbmibh 
(2  Cknm.  XXXV.  20;  ^erem.  xlvi.  2;  /mmA,  x.  9> 
The  name  is  written  with  slight  differences  by  ancient 
anthon,  as  Cirousium  (Eutrop.  ix.  7.\  Ciroessum 
(Sext.  Buf.  c.  22),  &c.  It  is  now  called  Karkida, 
(Bochart^  Qeog.  Sac  iv.  21.)  [V.] 

CIRPHIS  (K/p^is),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Phods  near  the  sea,  separated  from  Parnassus  by 
the  valley  of  the  Pleistus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418; 
Leake,  Nortkem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  539.) 

CIBBADAE  (Ki/^aSoi,  Ptd.  vL  12.  §  4),  a 
tribe  who  lived,  aecosding  to  Ptolemy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiana.  Wilson  (ilrtaiNi, 
p.  164)  recognises  in  them  an  Indian  people  called 
the  KirdUUt  foresters  and  mountaineers.      [V.] 

CIRRHA.     [Cniaa.] 

CIRRHA'DIA.     [IVDIA.] 

CIBTA  (Kfpro,  i.  e.  umply  the  Ciig,  in  Phoe- 
.nician,  a  name  which  it  obtained  from  bdng  built  by 
Punic  architects:  £tL  Kiprftaiot,  Cirtenses:  CoO' 
etantmehj  Bu.),  an  inland  city  of  the  Massylii  in 
Numidia,  48  M.  P.  from  the  sea,  in  a  situation  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  fertility.  It  was  built  on  a 
steep  rock  almost  surrounded  by  a  tributary  of  the 
river  Ampeaga,  now  called  the  Rummel  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Massyhi,  whose  pakce 
appears  to  have  beoi  a  splendid  edifice.    Aficipsa 
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especially  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and  settled 
Greek  colcmists  in  ft  Under  him  it  oould  send  forth 
an  army  of  10,000  cavahy  and  20,000  infantij.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Punic,  Jugarthine, 
and  Civil  Wars,  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  coun- 
try, a  reputation  which  it  has  maintained  in  our  own 
day,  during  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria,  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  a  colony  with  the  surname  Julia ; 
and  it  was  sometimes  called  Colonia  SUUainorvm^ 
from  the  partisan  chief  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Julius  Caesar.  [Africa.]  It  was  the 
central  point  for  all  the  Roman  roads  throughout 
Numidia. 

Having  fallen  into  decay  in  process  of  time,  Girta 
was  restored  by  Constantine,  and  called  Comstan- 
una,  the  name  which  it  still  retains.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  finest  remnant 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Paris.  (Strab.  xvii,  pp.  828,  882  ;  Polyb.  xxxvii. 
3;  Appan.  Ptm.  27,  106,  Nunnd.  Fr.  iiL,  B.  C.  ii. 
96,  iv.  53,  55 ;  Dion  Cass.  xUii.  8;  Liv.  xxx.  12; 
SaUust.  J«9.2,21,&o.;  Mela,i.6.§l;  PUn.v.S. 
s.  2;  Itm,  Ant,  pp.  24, 28, 34, 35, 40,  41,  42;  Tab. 
Peut. ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28,  viii.  1 4.  §  8 ;  Shaw,  Travels, 
p.  60,  2nd  ed. ;  Avelund,  1837,  No.  224.)     [P.  S.] 

CISAMUS  (Kivofios).  1.  The  port  of  Apteia 
in  Crete,    f  Aptera.] 

2.  Another  town  of  this  name  appears  in  the 
Peutinger  Tables  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Cydonia 
(comp.  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  8;  Stadiatm,  §  322,  323, 
Hierocl. ;  Cisamum,  Plin.  iv.  12).  In  and  abont 
Kisamo  KatUU  are  14  or  15  fingments  of  shafts  of 
marble  and  granite  oolnmns,  an  Ionic  capital,  and 
remains  of  walls,  indicating  that  there  once  existed 
upon  this  site  a  fiourishing  and  important  ci^. 
(Pashley,  7Vo».  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISON  (K/fwi',  LXX.:  Ndkr  d-Muk&Ua),  the 
"  ancient  river "  which  pouiing  its  waters  through 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  such  abundance  "  swept 
away"  the  troops  of  Sisera  during  the  battie  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  (Judaet  v.  21,  oompu  iv.  13 ; 
P$.  IxxxiiL  9.) 

The  earliest  writers  place  its  source  in  Mt.  Tabor 
{OnomatL  «.  «.),  and  this  statement  is  correct ; 
but  a  considerable  supply  of  water  flows  into  its 
bed  from  the  S.  of  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  Littie 
Hennon  and  Mt.  GUboa,  as  well  as  from  the  S.  chain 
which  connects  Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Sanuuia, 
The  Kishon  is  not  now  a  permanent  steeam,  but 
flows  only  during  the  season  of  rain,  though  at  the 
mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  tHe 
S.  comer  of  the  bay  df  Ptolemais  by  the  foot  of 
Mt  Carmel,  it  is  never  dry.  At  the  battie  of  Tabor 
between  the  French  and  Arabs,  many  of  the  latter 
were  drowned  in  the  stream  which  Barkhardt 
(TVoe.  p.  339)  calls  the  Deburiek,  and  is  formed 
from  the  Wadys,  NW.  of  Tabor.  (Robmaon,  Patee^ 
Hue,  vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  foil. ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol. 
XV.  ppb  19,  247,  296;  Von  Raumer,  Pakttina, 
p.  52.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISSA  (Ki<r<ro,  Polyb.  iiL  76;  Coins;  Sdssis, 
Liv.  xxL  60;  prob.  (hnsond),  an  inland  city  of 
Hispania  Giterior,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Cn.  Sdpio  defeated  and  took  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  and  the  Spanish  chieftain  Indibilis, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.o.  218. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  CnmA  (Kiiva)  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  72)  as  a  city  of  the  JacoetanL 
(Marca,  Hiep.  p.  202 ;  Florea,  E»p,  S.  xxiv.  74 ; 
Sestini,  pp.  132,  168;  Num,  Goth,;  Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt  L  p.  425.)  [P.  S.] 
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CISSA,  a  mull  town  on  tba  rimr  Ai^n  is  tbe 
Tliraciin  Cbenoaeatu.  (Flin.  it.  18.)  It  ia  nn- 
doabledl;  die  udh  pUca  m  that  oilled  Cnu 
(Kp4raa)  bf  ScyUi  (p.  S8).  Uuuwrt  (rii.  p.  1 9 1 ) 
balicna  tbst  it  wu  ihs  uuw  plaot  u  A^M,  and 
idcDtiSts  it  with  tb*  modcni  Galala.         [L.  S.] 

Cl'SSLA  fItiOffl«,Henid.iu.91,«.49i  PUilTi, 
3.  5  3  :  Elk.  KlatTiai),  a  diglnct  in  6uiuu,  tn 
both  aides  of  l&s  CbaaApu  uid  EnUeu,  id  whiclu 
WH  litutid  (bi  town  of  iiDso.  lbs  uinia  ia  pco- 
bablj  annectad  wilb  Uut  of  Ibe  ciptal.  Stnbo 
(it.  p.  728)  Bt»l«  Ibkt  tt»  people  of  Sua  wore 
alio  called  Ciaaii,  aod  connecta  the  name  with  Ciaoa, 
tbe  motber  of  Memnoa  (AocbjL  Ptrt.  17.  US). 
Ttiii  diitrirt  waa  ia  ancient  timn  eiceedingl;  fir- 
tUa,  and  tomied  tin  agbth  salnpj  of  Dareiiu.  It 
ma  prabably  of  narlj  lbs  Bame  axtaut  M  the  mo- 
dani  prorinca  of  KhuBrt^n,  L'^-i 

Cl'sSIDES  (KHrvIbf)  or  CISSIDAE,  a  plaa  <m 
the  out  of  Ljda,  80  atadia  aaat  of  Uw  iiUnd  La- 
gnaa  along  the  niaaC,  according  to  tba  Stadiasmna, 
■od  89  eaat  of  TalmaaaD*.  Leake  (Ana  Minor, 
p.  183)  cooclndca  Ibat  "  Ciaaidee  waa  tbe  Dune  of 
tbe  penioaular  ptimoiitorj,  on  the  eooth  aide  of 
vhiob  ia  Ibe  itland  and  baHxnr  <^  St.  Nicholaa." 
Tbe  nUoa  wbicb  be  eaw  on  tbe  cape  and  ialaod  be< 
loDgcd  le  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empirv.  FeUowa 
(Ljcin,  p.  347)  tbinki  thai  a  place  oiled  by  tbe 
Qrwki  Laeiue,  of  wfaich  MacH  a  the  port «  aca^ 
iitbaBttaorCiiaidea.  [G- M 

CISSUS  (Vinrait:  Shorliitti).  A  moontain  of 
M"-^'"'' ,  aa  wbicb  wen  fiiand  tba  lion,  ounce,  iyia, 
pantber,  and  1»ar.  (Xenoph.  Dt  Vtnat.  iL  1.) 
Tlien  wia  a  town  of  tbe  aame  name  not  &i  from 
Rbaacetni,  which  appcara  to  haTo  bean  the  name  of 
the  pnnuntoiy  when  Aeneas  founded  bia  citj.  (Ly- 
oopbr.  1S36.)  Ciaana,  along  with  Aaneia  and  Cha- 
laatra,  oontribnlcd  to  people  Thesaaloaica.  (Smb. 
Eplt.  tU.  p.  330]  DionjB.  i.  49.)  Khortiditi  ia  the 
ouj  high  mountwn  wlucb  can  be  ccueaivBd  to  h«Ta 
been  tba  hannt  of  tbe  beaata  of  fnj  mentiaDed  bj 
XwitI™'  (La*k&  JVortlern  Oeeca,  ToL  liL  p. 
*M.)  [E.B.J.] 

CISTHE'NE  (ItiifWm>  1.  Atownmtbecui 
of  Ujaia,  daerted  in  Strabo's  time  (p.  606).  It  la; 
DOtaide  of  the  ha;  of  Adiamjttiiuu  and  tbe  promon- 
to?  Pjrrha.  tt  bad  a  poit.  Cialbene  was  north  of 
Ataraant.  It  ia  inentioQed  b;  Uela  (L  18)  aod 
Plinj  (T.  30). 

Tbe  Gorgcncian  plaina  of  Ciathane  (Aeacb.  iVaoi. 
Vinat.  T.  79S)  an  anknown. 

S.  [MaouwE.]  [G.  L.] 

CISTOBO'CI  (KHTTotAni),  a  pwifJe  of  Dacia 
(hi  tba  K.  of  AfaUwia),  aztending  also  into  Ear- 
malia  Eonpaaa,  and  ertn  into  SermatiB  Anatica. 
(Dion  Caaa.  Iixi.  ISi  Ammian.  iiiL  8 ;  Ptoj.  ui.  8. 
fS;  lDacr.q>.XatancaNh,T0LiLp.SB7.)  fP-S.} 

CITHAEBON  (KAur<ir),  k  nag*  of 


CtTlDU. 
aapanting  Boeolia  from   Megmii  and  Attwa,    ef 

wbich  a  deaciiptian  ia  pien  elaewben.  [Attica, 
p.  321,  aef.)  It  ia  aaid  to  baTs  deriTad  ia  naow 
from  Cilbaenn,  a  mTthical  king  of  Plataiae,  who 
aniited  Zeus  with  hia  adTice  when  Hen  waa  angry 
with  him.  Henoe  the  inmmit  was  sacred  to  tb* 
Cithaeruuan  Zens,  and  ban  was  cdebratcd  the  ftiti- 
lal  called  Daedala.  (Paua.ii.  3.  §  4,  3.  $  I,  eeq.; 
Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Daedaia.)  Citbaenci  wai  al» 
lacrtd  to  Dionjana,  and  wai  the  acene  <f  aertra) 
oelebnted  legends,  inch  aa  the  matamcrphoaia  of 
ActaeOD,  tba  death  of  Pentbena,  and  the  eapoaon  of 
Oedipni.  Tbe  forest,  which  oocercd  Cilhaerat, 
abounded  in  game;  and  at  a  Ter7  earlj  period,  licaia 
and  wolree  an  sidd  to  have  tieen  fonnd  there.  Tbe 
Citbaerooian  lion,  alain  bj  Alcatbons,  was  caMmted 
inmilbologr.     (PauB.L  41.  §  3.) 

CITHAKISTA,  a  fdace  in  tbe  Haridma  Itw. 
twecn  Telo  Martina  iTtmlon)  aod  MarKilit.  Tba 
ime  which  cormpcnda  is  Cirttit,  bnt  aa  thia  jlacn 

aboTo  a  mile  fran  the  coast,  the  port  ia  that  of 
CiolaL  [G.  L.] 

CITHABISTES,  a  pramontorj  in  the  wnth  of 
Gallia,  placed  bj  Pidenijr  (iL  10)  between  Taoro- 

nm  (I'MreMt)and01bia(£aHia);  and  tbe  meat 

itbem  pnnt  on  thia  cut  of  tbe  onaat.  Tbe  pv- 
montory  then  is  Cap  CVwr  near  Tamiim.  Walek- 
'  s  it  C^  Ciptt  at  the  entnace  of  tba 
gnat  road  of  Toulon.  Uela  (iL  S)  Dienliooa  Citba- 
'  itea,  and  apparently  intenda  to  make  it  a  town  or 

irt     It  most  thBefon  ba  Citbariita.      [G.  L.] 

CITHAIllZ0N(Kiftip{C>").af«tn>B0fAnDi3dB, 
fbnr  days'  jourtMj  froDi  TliaiidcaopDiia,  ud  in  tba 
proTince  AsmumirB  ('AufcoH"!)  (Proeop.  Atd. 
3. 8),  protjahly  lbs  same  aa  tbe  AuaiAif ms  (Aiv- 
Toririi)  of  Ptolemy  (r.  13>  Tbe  dtadel,  whioh 
was  a  place  of  great  strength,  was  bnitt  by  Jostiniaii, 
and  was  tbe  reaidence  <rf  ens  of  tbe  G*a  pnActa 

with  tbe  title  uf  "  Dux.''  It  haa  been  identified  with 
P^Iu,  a  town  m  tbe  banks  of  the  Marid  Cltai,  or 
E.  branch  of  the  Eupfaratea,  whvB  tbera  ia  an  eld 
castle  placed  upon  a  ntoumain,  crowning  tbe  town. 
(Ritter,  EnOmub,  ml.  i  p.  713,  li.  [^76,78; 
Joum.  Gaof.  &K.  Tol.  x.  p.  367.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITIUU  {Kirtow,  Ki^wr,  Kikuv  :  EA.  Kt- 
TifTf,  KxTTiuih,  KiTToJiH,  Ciiiena,  Citienna).  I.  A 
town  situated  en  tbe  S.  coast  of  Cypma.  In  tbePan- 
tinger  Tables  it  is  called  Cito,  and  is  placed  MM.  P 
to  lbs  E,  of  Amathna.  Diodoma  (ix.  49)  ia  in 
eiTor  when  be  states  ita  distance  fron  ^^■"^■«  aa 
300  atadia,  for  it  ia  man  remote,  Tbe  raina  of 
ancient  Citium  an  found  between  Larniha  and  tba 
port  now  called  Sidinen  to  tbe  E.  then  waa  a  lai^ 
baaiu  now  abncat  filled  up,  and  deftnded  by  a  fort 
the  fbondatioDs  of  which  remain  ;  tlua  ia  [nbably 
tbe  KKtiarU  \^iin3i  Sdabo  (lir.  p.689).  Tba 
walls  were  strong,  end  in  tbe  fbandatHna  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  upon  them  have  been  dkacorered. 
A  number  of  andont  tombs  an  still  to  be  seen  in 
and  abont  ZarfUiba,  aa  wall  as  tbe  nmaina  of  an 
ancient  theatre.  (Uariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  L  p.  51' 
Pooocke,  Trm.  to),  ii.  p.  313  ;  UfiUer,  ArdOaL 
%  S95.)  Tbe  salt  lakes  of  which  Pliny  (ixiL  7 
a.  3S  i  Antig.  Caryst.  Hitt.  Mirnb.  c  173)  apskt, 
an  ilill  worked.  Tbe  data  tt  this,  protabl;  the 
Bust  andent  city  in  tbe  island,  ia  not  known,  bat 
tbera  can  ba  DO  donbt  that  it  was  originally  Phoe- 
nician, and  connected  with  tba  Chittioi  <f  tbe 
Scriptures.  (Cea.  i.  4  )  oomp.  Joseph,  .iatt;.  I.G 
I  1  ;    Cio.  da  Fm.  tr.  30  )   Di^.  Laett.  Zm.  8  , 
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WuMT,  BAL  ReahfSrterbuek,  9,9.  Chittim.)  From 
thk  and  other  plaees  in  the  island  the  Gredu  per- 
tiallj  embneed  and  diffused  the  emel  and  Tolup- 
tuons  rites  of  the  Phoenician  worship.  It  was 
besi^ed  bj  Cunon  at  the  dose  of  the  Persian  war 
(Thuc.  i.  12),  and  surrendered  to  him  (Diod.  xii.  3); 
he  was  afterwards  taken  iil  and  died  on  board  his 
ship  in  the  harbour  (Pint  dm,  18\  It  was  a 
plaice  of  no  great  importance  (roXlxriorf  Said.), 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  coined  money  ; 
th^mgh  it  conld  boast  of  the  philosophers  Zeno, 
Fsrsaeos,  and  Philolans,  and  the  physicians  ApdIo« 
doros  and  Apollonios.  (Engd,  Kffprot,  vol  i.  pp. 
12,  100.) 

2.  (ifdnfto),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  between  Pella 
and  Beroea,  in  the  plain  before  which  Persens  re- 
Tiewed  his  army  bdbre  he  marched  into  Thessaly. 
(LiT.  zliL  51.)  The  name^  like  that  of  the  town  in 
Cyprus,  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  colony  of  that  nation  occupied  at  a 
remote  period  this  most  desinble  of  all  the  districts 
at  the  head  of  the  Thennaic  gulf.  (Leake,  North. 
&r0ee0,'?ol.  iiLp.447.)  At  tiie  upper  end  of  a  deep 
VDcky  glen,  between  two  of  the  highest  summits  of 
tiie  mountidn,  three  tabular  derations,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  look  finom  the  plain  like  enormous 
steps.  Mduita  occupies  the  middle  and  widest  ter- 
f»ce.    (Leake,  yd.  iil  pu  283.)  [E.B.J.] 

GITBUM  (Kirpowz  KUro),  a  place  which  the 
epHomiser  of  Strabo  (vil  p.  380)  and  a  scholiast  on 
Demosthenes  {Olymth,  L  1)  aasert  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Pydna  of  lilaoedonia,  but  as  their  au- 
tliority  is  of  no  great  weight,  and  as  the  fiusts  of  his- 
toiy  require  a  more  southern  position  for  Pydna, 
Leake  (North.  Greece,  toL  iiL  p.  429)  fixes  the  site 
between  Pydna  and  Methone  to  the  SW.  of  the  latter 
ei^.  Kiiro  stands  at  two  miles  from  the  sea,  upon 
a  low  ridge;  at  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importanoe,  and  in  its  churches  are  to 
be  seen  squared  blocks  of  HeUenic  times.  Two  in- 
scriptions, which  have  been  found  on  sepulchral 
etehe  at  KitrOf  are  given  in  Leake  (vol.  iii.  pi. 
joaiii.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIUS  (^  Kios  or  KTor:  Eth.  Ktap6t:  Kio  or 
Ghio%  a  city  in  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  in 
the  Ptopontis,  called  the  gulf  of  Gins,  or  Cianus 
Snus.  Herodotus  calls  it  Cius  of  Mysia;  and  also 
Xenophon  QBeU,  L  4.  §  7), — from  which  it  appears 
tiiat  Mysia,  even  in  Xenophon's  time,  extended  at 
least  as  hx  east  as  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cios. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Gins  was  a  Milesian  co- 
lony (Plin-  ▼•  82.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
ArganUionius  [AjtOAHTHOinus],  and  there  was  a 
myth  that  Hylas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules 
on  the  voyage  to  Gddiis,  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  when  he  went  to  get  water  here;  and  also 
that  Gins,  another  companion  of  Hercules,  on  his  re* 
tnm  from  Colchis,  stayed  here  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  (Strab.  p.  564.)  Pliny 
mentions  a  river  Hylas  and  a  river  Gins  here,  one  of 
which  reminds  us  of  the  name  of  the  youth  who  was 
stolen  by  the  nymphs,  and  the  g^er  ai  the  mythical 
founder.  The  Cius  may  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  hike  Ascania  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Gius;  though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  **  Ascanium 
flhmen  "  as  flowing  into  the  gulf,  and  we  must  as- 
Bome  that  he  gives  this  name  to  the  channd  which 
connects  the  lake  and  the  sea.  [Ascakia.]  If  the 
river  Gius  is  not  identical  with  this  channel,  it  must 
^  a  small  stream  near  Gius.  As  Ptolemy  (v.  1) 
*P«^  of  the  outlets  of  the  Aacanius,  it  has  been 
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eoigeotured  that  there  may  have  been  two,  and  that 
they  may  be  the  HyUu  and  Gius  of  Pliny;  but  the 
plural  iit9o\jad  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
a  single  mouth;  and  Pliny  certainly  says  that  the 
Ascanius  flows  into  the  gulf.  However,  his  £;eo- 
graphy  is  a  constant  cause  of  difficulty.  The  position 
of  Gius  made  it  the  port  for  the  inland  parts.  Mda 
calls  it  the  most  oonvenient  emporium  of  Phrygia, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Gius  was  taken  by  the  Pernan  general  Hymees, 
after  the  burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v. 
1 22.)  Philip  v.,  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Demetrius 
and  the  fitther  of  Perseus,  took  Cius,  which  he  gave  to 
Prusias,  the  son  of  Zdas.  Prosias,  who  had  assisted 
Philip  in  ruining  Gius,  restored  it  under  the  name  of 
Prosias  (npowridf,  Strab.  p.  563 ;  Polyb.  zvi.  21, 
&c.).  It  was  sometimes  called  Prusias  hnBoKaerotii^ 
or  *'  on  the  sea,"  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  (Steph.  B. «.  v.  Tlpowra;  Memnon, 
dp.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  c.  43),  or  irp6s  ^dXwrow.  In 
the  text  of  Memnon  (Hoeschers  ed.  of  Photius)  the 
reading  is  Gierus;  but  Memnon,  both  in  this  and 
other  passages,  has  confounded  Gius  and  Gierus.  But 
it  is  remarked  that  Gins  must  either  have  still 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  new  city,  or  must  have 
recovered  its  old  name;  for  Pliny  mentions  Gins,  and 
also  Mela  (i.  19),  Zosimus  (L  35),  and  writers  of  a 
still  later  date. 

There  are  coins  of  Gius,  with  the  q)igraph  Kionpr, 
bdonging  to  the  Boman  imperial  period;  and  there 
are  cdns  of  Prusias  with  the  epigra|A,  npoucncon^ 
rwp  wpos  doXeurooM.   [Brtujum.]         [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  CIU8. 

CrZABI  (4  KfCapi),  a  place  in  Pontus,  in  the 
district  Phazemonitis,  on  the  lake  Stiphane.  It  was 
a  hill  fort,  deserted  in  Strabo's  time,  and  there  was 
a  palace  built  near  it.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  [Sn- 
PHAKE.]  [G.  L.] 

CLA'DEUS  or  GLADAUS.  [Oltmpia.] 
GLAMPETIA  or  LAMPETIA  (Ao^v^t la,  Pd 
op.  Steph.  B.),  a  dty  of  Bmttiaro,  placed  both  l^ 
PHny  and  Mela  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
between  Blanda  and  Temesa.  The  Tab.  Pent,  pkces 
it  40  M.  P.  south  of  Gerilbie,  and  10  N.  of  Temesa. 
Hence  its  position  has  been  fixed,  with  some  proba- 
bility, on  the  site,  or  at  least  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  modem  ^montoo,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Clam- 
petia  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of 
Bruttium  recovered  by  the  Boman  consul  P.  Sem- 
pronios  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (xxix.  38,  xxx. 
19);  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
whAch  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Boman  em- 
pire, though  Pliny  calls  it  only  '*  locus  Glampetiae," 
BO  that  it  was  no  l<mger  in  his  time  a  municipal 
town.  (Md.  ii.  4.  §  9 ;  PHn.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Tab.  Pent) 
We  learn  from  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  that  the 
Gredc  form  of  the  name,  as  used  by  Polybius,  was 
Lampetia;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
promontory  called  by  Lycophron  Lamprtbs  (Ac^i-  > 
wiTTis),  was  connected  with  it,  though  he  appears  to 
describe  it  as  the  northern  headland  of  the  Hipponian 
gulf.  There  is  in  fact  no  promontory  worthy  of  the 
name  near  Amemtea,  the  coast  bemg  almost  per« 
feotiy  straight  from  the  mouth  <tf  the  river  loo 
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(Lans)  to  the  headlaQd  called  Capo  SuiverOf  aboat 
14  miles  south  of  Amaniea,  which  constitates  in  ftct 
the  northern  bonndaiy  of  the  golf  of  Hipponium,  and 
as  probablj  the  Lampetes  ai  Ljoophron.     [£.  H.  B.] 

CLANIS  or  GLANIS  (KXdytf,  Strab.;  rxdyts, 
App.:  Ckiana)f  a  river  of  Etruria,  flowing  through 
the  territocy  of  Closium,  and  fidling  into  the  Tiber 
about  14  miles  below  Tuder.  It  is  mentioned  by 
several  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  principal  tri- 
butaries of  the  Tiber  (Stmb.  y.  p.  235;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Tac.  Amu  I  79;  SiL  Ital.  viiL  455):  but  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  that  as  earlj  as  a.  d.  15,  the 
project  was  formed  of  tnnung  a^de  its  waters  into 
the  Amus.  The  Clanis  is  in  fact  the  natural  outlet 
that  drains  the  remarkable  rallej  now  called  the  Vol 
di  Chkma,  which  extendi  for  aboTe  80  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  &,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Areuo  to  bejond  Ckiiuti,  and  is  almost  perfectly 
level,  BO  that  the  waters  which  descend  into  it  from 
the  hills  on  both  sides  would  flow  indifferently  in 
either  direction.  In  ancient  times  they  appear  to 
have  held  their  course  entirely  towards  the  S.,  so 
that  Pliny  ooDsideni  the  river  as  proceeding  from 
Arretium,  and  calls  it  "Qlanis  Arretinns:"  it 
formed,  as  it  still  does,  a  ooosiderable  lake  near  Clu- 
sium  (Strab.  v.  p.  886),  now  called  the  Logo  di 
ChiuHf  and  had  from  thence  a  course  of  about  30 
miles  to  the  Tiber.  But  repeated  inundations  having 
rendered  the  Vol  di  CMana  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
its  waters  are  now  carried  off  l^  artificial  channels; 
aome,  as  before,  into  the  lake  of  CUtwt,  others  to 
the  N.  towards  the  AmOf  which  they  join  a  few 
miles  from  Arezzo,  The  two  arms  thus  formed  are 
called  the  Chiana  Totcana  and  CMana  Homana. 
The  latter  fidls  into  a  stream  called  the  PagUOf 
about  5  miles  above  its  C(«fluenoe  with  the  Tiber. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  of  level,  that  it  is  even 
supposed  that  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Amus  itself  quitted  the  main  stream  near  Arre- 
tium,  and  flowed  through  the  Vol  di  ChiatM  to  jcun 
the  Tiber.  [Abnub.]  It  is,  however,  improbable 
that  this  was  the  case  in  historical  times.  (Fossom- 
broni,  Mem.  topra  la  Vol  di  Chiana,  8vo.  1835; 
Bampoldi,  Corogr,  deW  ItdUa,  voL  1.  p.  656.) 

Appian  mentions  that  in  b.  a  82,  a  batUe  was 
fought  between  Sulla  and  Carbo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clanis,  near  Clusinm,  in  which  the  former  was  vic- 
torious (£.  C.  i.  89).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLA'NIUS  {Txivis,  Pionys. :  H  Laffwi),  a  river  of 
Campania,  whidi  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Abella, 
and  traverses  the  whole  plain  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  sea  about  4  miles  S.  of  the  Vultumus.  In 
the  early  part  of  its  ooune  it  flowed  by  the  town  of 
Acerrae,  which  frequently  suffered  sevcaely  from  the 
ravages  of  its  waters  during  floods  (vacuis  Clanius 
ncn  aequus  Aoerris,  Virg.  O,  ii.  225 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
537.).  At  other  times  their  stagnation  rendered  the 
country  unhealthy ;  hence  in  modem  times  the  stream 
has  been  diverted  into  a  canal  or  artificial  course, 
called  U  regio  LoffnOy  and  sometimes  by  corraption 
VAgno,  This  is  divided  into  two  streams  near  ita 
mouth,  the  one  of  which  flows  direct  into  the  sea, 
and  is  known  as  Foce  dei  Lagni,  the  other  takes  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  joins,  or  rather  forms, 
a  marshy  UOce  caUed  the  Logo  di  Patria  (the  ancient 
Litema  Palus),  the  outlet  of  which  into  the  sea, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  former  branch,  is  now  called 
the  Foce  di  Pairia.  This  is  evidently  the  same 
which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  river  Li- 
tomus  (Liv.  xzxii.  29 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  appean 
to  have  been  then  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  outlet 
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of  the  Clanins,  as  Stnbo^  who  describes  tlie  oowt  of 
Campania  minutely,  does  not  notice  the  latter  riTcr. 
(BomanelU,  voL  ilL  p.  496;  Rampnidi,  Coro^.  voL L 
p.  37,  ToL  IL  p.  363).  Dknysnu,  who  mentkos  tlio 
Clanius  on  ooeasian  of  the  siege  of  Cumae  in  b.gl  584, 
writes  the  name  TAivis,  as  does  also  Lyoophroo,  who, 
with  his  usual  vagoeneas  and  inaocnraey,  would 
seem  to  pUoe  the  citf  of  Neapolia  at  ha  mondi 
(Alex,7lS).  [£.H.a] 

CLANOVENTA,  in  Britain.  The  nmth  Itina- 
nuryis  A  Clamovmta MedioUma M.P.  cL  Another 
reading  is  Clamovmta,  Of  the  mae  stations  hevein 
given,  AfoflOMwiMM,  the  seventh  on  tlia  list,  is  the 
only  one  identified  withsufifcient  safety  to  aenro  aa  a 
bads  of  criticism.  Manconiumis  Jfcm>ehea(er.  The 
direction  of  the  line  Is  evidently  from  north  to  aoath. 
This  places  Clanoventom  somewhere  on  the  Scottish 
border,  and  it  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Lat^-^skesteTf  in  Durham,  and  with  Coekermomtk,  in 
Cumberland.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CLANUDDA.    [Blauxtdus.] 

CLANTJM,  a  place  marked  in  the  Antooine  Itin. 
between  Agedincum  (&•»)  and  Angoatabona 
(7Voye»),  but  the  site  is  not  determined.      [G.  L.] 

CLA'BIUS  (KAd^s),  a  small  stream  in  Gypnis 
which  ran  near  the  town  of  Aepeia.  (Plat.  SoL  26 ; 
Steph.  B.  #.  V.  Afwio.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CLABUS  (KA^s:  EUl  KKifMos),  a  plaoe  in 
Ionia,  near  Colophon,  where  there  was  a  temple  of 
Apdlo,  and  an  oracle  of  high  antiquity.  (P&oa.  vil 
3.  §  1.)  Claras  is  mentioned  in  the  Bo-ealled  Ho- 
meric hymns  (L  40,  viiL  5),  and  by  the  Latin  poets. 
(Ovid. ire<.i. 515;  Virg. ^en. iii. 359.)  Thetowas 
an  dd  sUny  that  Calchas,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
came  to  Clarus,  and  died  of  vexation  on  finding  that 
MopBOs,  the  grandson  of  Tiresiaa,  was  a  better  aear 
than  himself.  (Strab.  p.  642.)  When  GermanicQS 
was  on  his  way  to  the  East,  he  consulted  the  Glarian 
oracle,  which  foretold  his  speedy  death.  The  prieet 
was  selected  from  certain  fiunilies,  and  generally 
brought  from  Ifiletus.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
tell  him  the  number  and  names  of  thooe  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  on  which  he  went  into  a  cave, 
drank  of  the  water  of  the  secret  fountain,  and  them 
delivered  in  verse  an  answer  to  what  each  had  in  his 
thoughts:  his  answers,  as  usual  with  oraclea,  were 
ambiguous.    (Tac.  Atm,  U.  54;  Plin.  iL  103.) 

Chandler  (^Atia  Minor,  c.  31)  supposes  that  he 
disoovered  the  site  of  Clarus  at  a  place  called  ZtW, 
where  he  found  a  spring  of  water,  with  mari>]a  atepa 
that  led  down  to  it;  and  he  connden  that  this  is  the 
sacred  fountain.  Aia$aUick,  the  site  of  Ephesoa, 
may  be  seen  from  this  spot,  with  the  plain  of  Ephe- 
SOS  and  the  town  of  Soala  Nova,  He  saw  also  a 
confused  mass  of  ruins  of  a  large  temple,  and  re- 
mains of  Christian  churches.  Pausanlas,  who  wrote 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  speaks 
of  an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  at  Clarua.  The 
French  editors  of  Ghimdler  suggest  that  the  ruins  at 
ZilU  may  be  those  of  Notium.  On  the  coins  of 
Cknis  from  the  time  of  Domitian  to  Qallienas,  there 
is  Apollo  CUrius  aq^  Diana  Claria.  [G.  L.] 

CLASTI'DIUM  (KAoffTiSioi':  Cask^gio),  t^  torm 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  borden  of  Uguria, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Padua.  It  was  on  the  high 
road  from  Placentia  to  Dertona,  about  18  miles  from 
the  latter  city  (Sttabu  v.  p.  217).  Ita  name  ia  chiefly 
celebrated  on  acoount  of  the  vietocy  gained  under  its 
walls  in  B.  o.  222  by  Maroellns  over  the  Insubrians 
and  their  allies  the  Gaesatae,  in  which  Viidomanis, 
king  of  the  hitter  tribe^  was  slain  by  the  Boman 
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cansnl  with  his  own  hand.  (Pol.  ii.  34;  Flat,  Marc. 
6;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  §  5;  Cic.  Tusc  ir.  22.)  On 
this  occasion  the  GanU  had  kid  siege  to  Clastidioin, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  been  alreadj  a  place  of 
strength  and  importaiice.  At  the  oommeneement  of 
the  Second  Panic  War  it  was  selected  by  the  Bonians 
as  a  fortress  in  which  thej  deposited  large  stores  of 
com,  bat  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  a  native  of 
Brandosiam,  betrajed  it  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  made  it  his  place  of  arms  for  his  operations  on 
the  Trebia.  (Pol.  iii.  69 ;  Liv.  zzL  48.)  Its  name 
is  afterwards  repeatedlj  mentioned  daring  the  wars 
of  the  B(»nans  with  the  Cispadane  Gaols  and  their 
Ligurian  allies,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  oMisiderable  pUoes  in  this  part  of  Italj.  (Liv. 
xzxiL  29,  31.)  In  one  passage  Livy  terms  it  a 
Ligarian  city,  bat  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
properly  a  Chtnlish  one:  Pdybins  tells  as  that  it 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Ajidri  (ii.  34),  bat  this 
name  is  probably  a  corraption  of  Anamari  or  Ananes. 
(Schweigh.  ad  loc.')  After  the  Boman  conqnest  it 
■eems  to  have  fallcai  into  insignificance,  and  though 
noticed  by  Strabo  as  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries.  Than  can  however  be  no  doabt  that  the 
modem  town  of  Casteggio  or  Ckiatteggio  retains  the 
ancient  rite  as  well  as  name.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CLATERNA  (KAircpmi:  Quadema),  a  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  mtnated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  be- 
tween Bononia  and  Forum  Gomelii.  The  Itineraries 
place  it  10  3L  P.  from  the  farmer  and  13  from  the 
latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  287 ;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  616 ; 
Tab.  Pent)  It  is  mentioned  in  history  daring  the 
operations  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mutina  b.  o. 
43,  on  which  occasion  it  was  occupied  with  a  garrison 
by  Antonias,  bat  this  was  afterwards  expelled,  and 
the  place  taken  by  Hirtins.  (Cic.  PhiL  viii.  2,  ad 
Fam.  xii.  5.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  ooosadetable  municipal  town,  and  as 
late  as  the  4th  century  is  still  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  a  "  dvitas."  (Strab.  v.  p.  216 ; 
PUn.  iiL  15.  s.  20;  Ptol  iii.  1.  §  46;  Itin.  Hier.  I  c.) 
St  Ambrose  however  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed 
in  his  time  (^Epigt.  xxxix.  3).  The  period  of  its 
final  decline  or  destraction  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Aemilian  Way  which 
has  not  preeerved  its  existenoe  as  such  in  modem 
times:  the  name  (slightly  altered  into  Quadema)  is 
however  retained  by  a  small  stream  which  crosses 
the  rood  about  9  miles  from  Bologna^  and  an  old 
church  with  a  few  houses  adjoinmg  it,  about  a  mile 
to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Qt$adema.  The  ancient  town  was  however  certainly 
sitaated  on  the  high  road.  [E.  H.  B.J 

CLAUDA  (KXa^,  Act.  Apost,  xxvii.  16; 
KAau8o5,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  11),  also  called  Gaudos 
(Mel.  iL  7  ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  now  Gouay  a  small 
ishmd  off  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete. 

CLAXJ'DIA,  a  town  in  the  northem  part  of 
Noricnm  (Plin.  iiL  27),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
Claudivium  (KXavJitoikow  m  K\avJi6yiov)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  §  3).  [L.  S.] 

CLAUDIO'POLIS  (KAovdMJiroAif).  1.  Ammia- 
nus  (xiv.  25)  mentions  Seleuda  and  Claudiopolis  as 
cities  of  Cilicia,  or  of  the  oonntr}-  drained  by  the  Caly- 
cadnos ;  and  Claudiopolis  was  a  colony  of  Claudius 
Caesar.  It  is  described  by  Theophanes  as  rituated 
in  a  plain  between  the  two  Tauri,  a  description  which 
exactly  ccnresponds  to  the  position  of  the  basin  of 
the  Calycadnus.  [Cilicia,  p.  617.]  Claudiopolis 
may  therefore  be  represented  by  Mout,  which  is 
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higher  np  the  valley  than  Seleuda,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  northern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Calycadnoo.  It  is  also  the  place  to  which  the  pass 
over  the  northem  Tauros  leads  firom  Laranda. 
(Leake,  AtiaMinor,  pp.  117,  319.)  Pliny  (v.  24) 
mentions  a  Claudiopolis  of  Cappadocia,  and  Ptolemy 
(v.  7)  has  a  Claudiopolis  in  Cataonia.  Both  these 
passages  and  those  of  Ammianus  and  Theophanes  are 
cited  by  Forbiger  to  prove  that  there  is  a  Claudio- 
polis in  Cataonia,  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Ammianus  at  least  can  only  apply  to  a  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cihcia  Trachea. 
The  two  Tauri  of  Theophanes  might  mean  the 
Taurus  and  Antitaurus.  But  Hierodes  places  Clau'^ 
diopolis  in  Isauria,  a  description  which  cannot  apply 
to  the  Claudiopolis  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Troomi  m  Qalatia;  the  site  is 
unknown.    (Ptd.  v.  4.) 

8.  [BiTHTxnuM.l  [Q.L.] 

CLAUDIUS  MONS,  a  moantain  range  in  Pan. 
nonia,  the  eastem  slope  of  whidi  was  inhabited  by 
the  Taurisd,  and  the  westem  slope  by  the  Scordisd. 
(Plin.  iii.  28.)  This  range  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  mountains  near  Warasdin  en  the  river 
Drave.  [L.  &] 

CLAUDITIUM.    [Claudia.] 

CLAUSENTUM,  in  Britain,  the  first  station  of 
the  seventh  Itinerary  between  Begnum  and  Londi- 
nium,  distant  from  the  former  20  miles.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Clausentum  lay  Venta  Belgarumss  Win* 
Chester.  This  places  Clausentum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  SouUUmpUmj  and  it  has  been  identified  with 
that  town  and  also  with  Biihop't  WaUham.  [B.G.L.] 

CLAU'SULA.     [Barbana.] 

CLAUTINATII  (KAovru^iirMO,  a  Vinddidan 
tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  206),  and  apparently 
the  same  as  the  Catenates  in  the  inscription  in  Pliny 
(iu.  24).  [L.  &] 

CLAVENNA,  a  town  of  Rhaetia,  but  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  still  called  Ckiavennaj  was 
dtuated  about  10  miles  from  the  head  of  the  LacuB 
Larias,at  the  foot  of  the  pass  which  led  from  thence 
over  the  Sfiugen,  The  andent  name  of  this  pass  is 
not  preserved  to  us,  but  we  leam  from  the  Itinera- 
ries that  it  was  frequented  in  andent  times;  as  well 
as  another,  which  separated  firom  it  at  Chivenna,  and 
led  by  a  more  drcuitous  route  over  the  Mt,  Septimer 
to  Curia  (Cotre),  where  it  rejdned  the  preceding 
road.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  277, 278 ;  Tab.  Pent;  P.  Diac. 
vi.  29.)  It  was  by  one  or  other  of  these  passes  that 
Stilicho  crowed  the  Alpe  in  mid- winter,  an  expldt 
celebrated  by  Clandian.  (de  B,  Get.  320—358.) 
Clavenna  probably  derived  some  importance  firam  its 
podtion  at  the  junction  of  these  two  passes :  as  does 
the  modem  town  of  CkiavemnOy  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  surrounding  district  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLAZO'MENAE  (KAoCojuc^o/:  Eih,  VLXaiofO- 
ptos:  Kelieman)j  one  of  the  dties  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644)  fixes  its  position  within  certain  Umits  ac- 
curatdy  enough.  Clazomenae  occupied  the  northem 
side  of  an  isthmus,  of  which  the  Tdi  had  the  soathem 
part;  and  this  isthmus  is  the  neck  of  land  that  con- 
nects the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrse  stands  with 
the  mainland.  The  Chuomenii  had  the  Smymad 
for  their  neighbours  on  the  east,  and  the  Eiythrad  on 
the  west;  and  oa  the  west  side,  at  the  pdnt  where 
the  isthmus  commenced,  there  was  a  rugged  spot 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Erythrae 
and  Clazomenae.  Between  Erythrae,  which  was  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsala,  and  this  ragged 
boundary  was  the  promontory  of  Mimas,  a  moonlaiii 
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ontml  irjlli  (anmU.  Clan  upon  tba  homiitTj  ma 
a  tjmee  olM  CbTtrium,  u  it  ii  in  Smbi/*  tait, 
which,  b«  WJl,  WM  Um  origiiul  bU  of  ClusmsnK ; 
BOd  not  to  it  wu  Iha  dtj  of  ClawaMaM,  •■  it 
aJMUi  in  hit  time,  wilh  (ighl  wniO  iiludi  in  front 
of  it,  which  werg  cuHintid.  Plia;  (t.  31)  ui» 
nnminiu  iilaadi  in  thii  put,  and  TburdidM  (riiL 
31}  mentiin  thm,  which  an  in  PliDj'a  lirt,  Pile, 
DrrmuHn,  and  MuathiuH.  ChiDdler  (^w  jVbwt, 
c.  24)  could  oalf  ooant  tii,  and  all  Lmcaltirated- 

(xcept  Stimbo,  but  it  ii  cridoittj  t]M  place  which 
tttipbanni  (i.  b.  Xnrir)  caUi  Chjtmn ;  and  Aiulotla 
■  (Pol.  r.  3)  Chjlram. 

Clamncnaa  wa*  on  tha  loath  nd«  of  tb»  bt,j  of 
Bmjmk,  *•  Sinba'i  dexiiptian  ibuwa.  Tha  original 
•cttlenKit  wu  on  tha  mainland ,  bat  tba  people 
tbrougb  fearof  tbePn^anipaMedoTRtoUl  illiuid 
(Paoa.  Tii.  3.  §  B}.  Aleundn,  aa  Panianiaa  Ufa, 
InLoDdad  to  mua  Cla^ofTMiriaa  a  r*iiit«nl«  bjr  nniidng 
it  to  lbs  RiainlaDd  bj  a  caoanraj.  It  uppem  that 
tbii  waa  draw.  Tor  Chandlsr  Krand  uai  Vowla,  m 
tba  •onlb  ndi  of  the  ba;  (^  SmjTDa,  a  cmttmy 
abrat  a  qnartor  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  aboat  30  ft 
wide,  wUch  conotcted  U»  mainland  with  a  ima]] 
iriand.  He  atjmated  the  kngUi  of  tb«  iibiud  at  a 
mile,  and  the  breadth  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tb* 
town  WM  tnudi,  and  tb*  port  waa  to  Ibe  NNW. 
Ncu  Ebo  Bca  Chaodkr  found  tracai  of  tba  walla,  and 
OD  a  bill  the  remabii  of  a  theatre.  It  appom  trtni 
fhis  that  tb«  nla  of  CUiaineDae  mnat  bare  bam 
TNT  ooiitrutid,  and  the  city  iiccnndeiable. 

Clamnenae,  it  ia  aud,  did  not  exjit  befiva  the 
loniana  aatlled  in  Auu  The  greater  part  of  the  flnt 
iMtlen  wen  not  looiana,  but  paoplo  fnm  Ciacnaa 
and  Pbliiu,  who  left  IhOH  dtiea  whan  the  Doriana 
came  idIo  the  PalopontieBiu.  Tbaaa  emignnti  Srat 
oocnincd  a  phice  in  the  tcrritoiT  al  Colophon,  namad 
ScjMiinm  or  Schjphia  (Slepb.  t.  v.  In^ia),  and 
Itnailr  Ibe;  rttnoted  to  the  place  called  Claeomauio 
(Paul.  yil.  3.  $  8).  Thii  old  town  wia  on  the 
DuiiilaDd,  and  it  aucceaafiUlj  nsiated  Ih*  attacki  of 
Alfatlei  Idng  of  Lydia  (Herod,  i.  16).  The  enter- 
priM  of  the  people  ia  ehowu  bf  an  carlj  attempt  to 
colraiiie  Abdsra  io  Tbiace,  and  by  their  trade  with 
Egypt  (Herod.  I  168.  ii.  178).  In  the  time  of 
Cimui  the  Claiomenii  bad  a  trauni;  at  Delfdii 
(i.  51).  HerodotOB  enumerataa  Clazornanao  amoog 
the  itatta  of  Ionia  that  were  OD  the  maiolaad,  fta 
the  only  inaalar  italea  wbidi  he  namee  an,  Chioa 
and  Samoa;  and  yet  the  city  of  Claiomenae  wae  m 
the  iiland  in  hi*  time.  But  aa  the  territoiy  of  the 
Claiomenii  waa  to  tha  mainland,  aod  the  city  wii 
menly  their  itrotighold  on  a  small  iiland  cloM  Io 
the  main,  it  conld  not  be  properly  called  an  inanlar 
atate  like  Chioa  and  Samoa  (Herod.  L  143).  Otuea 
the  Penian  took  ClawmeDae  Boon  after  Ihf 


of  the 


t  (Herod.  >.  1!3) 


and  we  maat  auppoae  that  the  city  at  that  time 
mlbalaland. 

Claicnenae  became  a  dependoxsy  of  Athtnt,  bat 
idar  the  loaaia  of  the  Athentaoi  in  Sicily,  it  reroltad 
with  Chioa  and  Erythiae.  The  Claaomenii  at  the 
earn*  time  buan  to  fbrtity  PolicbiM  on  the  main  ■■ 
a  place  of  refuge,  if  it  ebonld  be  neceaaary.  The 
Athenian!  took  Polichoa,  and  nmored  the  people 
back  to  the  iiland,  except  thnaa  whs  had  hf«i  moat 
actlTe  in  the  rertdt:  and  thei 
called  Dapbnos  (Thno.  riii. 

Albana;  but  Aatyocbiu  tba 


.  off  to  a 


the  PelaponD^ao  War,  a 
the  atory  in  Patnaniaa  Tbt  walfa  of  the  d^  it»j 
hare  beoibnilt  after  the  oxBtTTICtion  of  tbecanaeway. 
fra-  Thncydide*  •{■aha  i£  ClazommH  aa  onmlled. 
Stei^ianai  (i.F.A^^ifn),ca  tbeaotlioii^</Epb(ra, 
namee  Lampani  aa  a  part  ol  tha  loriloy  of  Clans- 
mtnae.  SUabo  (p.  646)  alao  apiaki  of  a  lamiieof 
Apollo,  and  warm  (pringa  between  Ctaianeiiae  and 
the  bay  cf  Smyrna,  and  ha  appean  to  place  IbeD  'a 
the  territoiy  of  ClaHmenaa.  Thiae  are  the  apringa 
(Aa^pa)  mentioned  by  Pawaoua  (til  S.  §  1 1 ) ;  and 
thoee  which  Chandler  Tiaitad  oo  tlM  road  from  fh^nea 
to  Votrla,  a  place  which  ia  not  far  from  the  ajta  o( 
Claiomfuie.  He  tbuud  the  heat  of  the  water  "  ii 
the  ndn  "  to  be  1 50  degree*  (cf  Fahreobait). 

Vbai  the  Bonau  tettled  the  aSuia  of  thia  put 
tf  Aaa  after  their  tna^  withAiltioofaDa(B.C.]S8), 
they  made  the  Claumeoil  "  immiinea"  cr  tax-liee, 
and  gare  them  the  ialaod  Drynnwa,  one  of  the  •mall 

(Ur.  «r 

when  L.  S 

to  term.  (B.  o.  84), 

Ihia  coaac  were  plondend  by  Uie  [uatae  vbo  infealal 

theAegaoHa.  ( A pjaao, If iUriil. 53.)  Claui] 

waa  inclodid  in  the  Roman  provinca  of  Aata. 

ClauDienae  waa  tJ>e  bjnbplac*  of  Anax*_ 
(1  ^uouE^),  who  waa  one  of  tb*  maatan  of  Arcbdima, 
and  the  dramatiat  Eoripido.  Ham>ltmi  (ifeaaotxAet, 
ifc  Tol.  ii.  p.  9)  obtained  a  fisw  coin*  of  CUmiiBiaa 
atALln(Ei7thiaa),uid  accordingly  not  Earfrooi  tba 
die  at  Ihi  ^aoa  to  which  tbay  belonged.      [Q.  L.] 


CLEANDRIA.     ntBODUB.] 

CLEIDES  (KAiUti),  a  group  of  email  iilaii^ 
which  lay  off  the  ME.  extremity  tf  Cypnia. 
(Stiab.  xiv.  p.  6Ba.)  They  were  fbor  in  nombgr 
(Plin.  T.  31  i  comp.  AtiiioL  Gnte.  ed.  Jaooba, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  45).  The  name  of  theae  iaiand*  baa  been 
tnoafened  to  the  Cape  (HeiaL  r  108),  whioh 
Pliny  (J.  c.)  odls  Dinaretnm,  and  P«.demy  (t.  1*. 
§  3)  BooacRA  (Palat,  K\f3ti).  Stnbo  doaa  not 
name  thia  headland,  bat  obecme  that  abor*  it  wu 
a  monntain  aained  Olympoa,  with  a  tati|il*  coo- 
■ecrated  to  Aphrodite  Acraea  from  which  women 
were  excloded  (comp.  CUod.  de  N^a.  Honor,  et 
ifnr.  49).  It  ia  now  called  5bwr.4<KirH.  Tbtteii 
an  antononwoa  coin  with  the  epigraph  of  Ciaids. 
(Eckbel,  Tol.  iii.p.  BB;  Engel,  fyproi,  niL  i.  p.88; 
Pooocke,  TVon.  Tol.  iLp,S19.)  rE.aj.] 

CLEITOR  (KAtfraip ;  CliCoriom,  Plin.  it.  6.  t. 
10;  £(*.  SXtrriftti),  a  town  hi  Arcadia,  th*  luuna 


CLEITOB. 

of  whkh  18  derived  by  Httller,  from  ite  being  atoated 
in  an  eneloeed  plain  (from  K\ti»}y  while  otiaen  ooo- 
neet  it  with  Olivia  and  Clnrinm.  (Mflller,  2>t>PMmf, 
voL  ii  p.  444,  tnuBh;  Lobeck,  BhemaL  293.)  It 
poeacMed  a  small  territcnrj  called  Cleitoria  (KX«*- 
Topioy  Poljb.  iv.  10.  §  6),  boonded  on  the  £.  by  the 
territoiy  of  Pheneos,  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Pw^phis, 
on  the  N.  bj  that  of  Cynaetha  and  Achaia,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  territories  of  Caphyae,  TripoUs,  and 
Thelpnsa.  The  lofty  Aroanian  mooatains  ftrmed 
the  NE.  boondary  of  the  territory  of  Gloitar,  sepa- 
xating  it  fi!om  that  of  Pheneos.  In  these  mountains 
the  river  Aroanias  (KtUtAna)  rises,  which  flowed 
throogh  the  tenritocy  of  Cleitor  firam  N.  to  &,  and 
&Us  into  the  Ladon  near  the  aoorces  of  the  latter. 
The  valley  of  this  river  opens  out  into  two  plains. 
In  the  npper  pUun,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhendy 
ifas  sitoatBd  Losi,  at  one  time  an  independent  town, 
bnt  at  a  later  period  a  dependency  of  Glator.  [Lusi.] 
In  the  lower  plain,  now  called  the  phun  of  fotedno, 
or  KatMdnes,  was  the  town  of  Cleitor  itself. 

Besides  the  valloy  of  the  Aroanios,  the  npper  valley 
of  theLfdon  also  formed  partoftheterritory  of  Cleitor. 
The  Ladon  rose  in  tUs  district,  and  flowed  throogh 
the  sonthem  part  of  it  in  a  sonth-westerly  direction. 
The  road  from  Caphyae  to  Psophis  passed  throogh 
the  Cleitoria,  and  was  traversed  by  Paosanias  (viii. 
^'  §§  8*  9)*  '^t  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
Caphyae  was  Nasi,  in  the  temtory  of  the  latter  city; 
and  50  stadia  beyond,  the  road  crossed  the  Ladon, 
but  Paosanias  does  not  mention  where  the  territory 
of  Cleitor  began.  The  road  then  entered  a  forest  of 
oaks  called  Soron,  and  passed  throogh  Argeathae, 
Lycontes,  and  Scetane,  till  it  arrived  at  the  rains  of 
I^ms,  sitoated  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  not  fiur 
from  Seuae,  which  was  distant  30  stadia  from  Pso- 
phis, and  was  the  boundary  between  the  Cleitorii 
and  PsophidiL  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this 
forest,  which,  in  the  time  of  Paosanias,  contained 
bears  and  wild  boars.  The  position  of  these  places  is 
nnoertun;  thoogh  Leake  attempts  to  identify  some 
of  them.  {Pelopormenaeoy  "p.  221.)  Pans  is  also 
mentioned  by  Herodotos  (nolov,  or  Xldymf  ir6\u,  vi. 
127),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  of  Azania. 

Cleitor  was  sitoated  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Jutooao,  opon  a  hill  of  moderate  height  between 
twx>  rivolets.  The  mors  important  of  these  streams, 
ronning  S.  of  the  town,  was  also  called  Cleitor,  now 
KUtonL  The  other  stream,  now  called  the  river  of 
Kamen,  rises  in  the  district  of  Losi,  and  fSsIls  into 
the  KWara  Jost  beyond  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  Cleitor,  after  flowing  rapidly  throogh  the 
plain,  falls  into  the  Aroanios,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  stadia  from  the  city  of  Cleitor,  according  to 
Paosanias;  bnt  the  real  distance  is  at  least  doobie. 
(Paos.  viii.  21.  §  1;  <*  npidos  CUtor,"  Stat.  Theb. 
iv.289 ;  Athen.v.  iii.  p.831,  d.;  JcAfirtfey  SSwpirora- 
M^t  *AptuMa9,  Hesych.)  A  littie  north  of  the  jono- 
tion  of  the  river  Cleitor  with  the  Aroanias  is  the 
Kal^via  of  Jfosi  opoo  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  iriiich  Dodwell  discovered  the  rs- 
mains  of  a  small  Doric  temple. 

Cleitor  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  hero  of 
the  same  name,  the  son  of  the  Arcadian  king  Asan. 
(Paos.  vUL  4.  §  6,  viii.  21.  §  3.)  The  Cleitoria 
formed  an  impwtaDt  part  of  the  Azanian  district. 
The  Cleitorian  foontain,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presentiy,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Azania;  and  the  Aroanian  mountains,  on  the  som- 
mits  of  which  the  daoghters  of  Proetos  wandered  in 
their  madness,  are  c&ed  the  Azanian  mountains. 


CLEITOR. 


<3S 


(Endoxns,  op.  ^SKepA.  #.  v.  *A(€u4a.')  The  Cleitoriana 
were  renowned  among  the  Peloponnesians  for  their 
love  of  liberty  (r6  KXHTopUuf  ^tktXtCO^por  iral 
yciwaiiny),  of  which  an  instance  is  cited  even  from 
the  mythical  times,  in  the  brave  resistance  they 
offered  to  Sons,  king  of  Sparta.  (Plot  L^.  2, 
Apophtk  pi  234.)  Their  power  was  increased  by 
the  oonqoest  of  Losi,  Paos,  and  other  towns  in  their 
neighboorhood.  In  oommemoiation  of  these  con- 
quests they  dedicated  at  Olympia  a  brazen  statoe  of 
Zeos,  18  feet  in  height,  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Pausaifias,  who  has  preserved  the  inscription 
upon  it.  (Pans.  v.  23.  §  7.)  Cleitor  seems  to  have 
occopied  an  important  position  among  the  Arcadian 
cities.  In  the  Theban  war  it  carried  on  hostilities 
agafaist  Qrohomenos.  (Xen.  J7eff.  v.  4.  §  36.)  In 
the  Social  War  it  belonged  to  the  Achaean  Leagoe, 
and  bravely  repelled  the  aaeaolts  of  the  Aetolians, 
who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  (Pdyb.  iv.  18, 19, 
iz.  38.)  It  was  sometimes  used  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Achaean  Ijeague.  (Polyb.  zziii.  6; 
Liv.  zzxiz.  5.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Clei- 
tor among  the  Arcadian  towns  destroyed  in  his  time^ 
or  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  existed;  but  this  is 
not  correct,  since  it  was  not  only  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  but  it  continued  to  coin  money  a» 
late  as  the  reign  cf  Septimios  Severos. 

Paosanias  gives  only  a  brief  description  of  Cleitor. 
He  says  that  its  three  principal  temples  were  those 
of  Demeter,  Asdepios,  and  Eileithyia;  that  at  Uie 
distance  of  four  stadia  finom  the  city  the  Cleitorians 
possessed  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whom  they  called 
the  great  gods;  and  that  fbrther  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the 
city,  there  was  a  temple  of  Athena  Coria.  (Pans. 
viiL  21. 1 3.)  The  mine  of  Cleitor  are  now  called 
Paledpohf  distant  aboot  three  miles  from  a  village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  andent  town.  It 
woold  seem,  aa  Leake  remarks,  that  the  river,  having 
preserved  its  name  after  the  atj  had  ceased  to  exist, 
at  length  gave  that  name  to  a  village  boilt  at  its 
sources.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  stiU  be 
traced  in  neariy  their  full  extent  They  inclose  an 
im^gular  oblong  space,  not  mors  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference; they  were  about  15feet  in  thickness,  and 
were  fortified  with  towers.  Bnt  the  space  indoeed  by 
these  walls  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  acropolis 
of  the  ancient  atyy  since  the  whole  plain  between  the 
river  of  KRtora  and  the  river  of  KamM  is  covered 
with  stones  and  pottery,  mixed  with  quadrangular 
blocks  and  remains  of  columns.  There  are  remabis 
of  a  theatre  towards  the  western  end  of  the  hill. 

In  the  territory  of  Cleitor  waa  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain, of  which  those  who  drank  lost  for  ever  their 
taste  for  wine: 

**  Clitorio  quiconque  sitim  de  fonte  levarit, 
Vina  fbgit:  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  undis." 

(Ov.  MtL  XV.  322;  oomp.  Phykrch.  ap.  Athen.  ii. 
p.  43;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Plm.  xxxL  2.  s.  13.)  A 
spring  of  water,  gushing  forth  finm  the  hill  on  which 
the  ruins  stand,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  this  mira^ 
culous  fountain;  bnt  Curtius  places  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Lusi,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  oogafines  of  the  Cleitoria,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  purification  of  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  by  Melampus,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  LusL  (Elruricat  wir?^  wq(A  roh  K^siro- 
piois,  Hesych.;  situated  ki^  itrxsniits  KAtfropos, 
Vitruv.  Le.;  4f  K\tiropi  in  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen. 
L  o.,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  territory.)    [Luai.] 
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Another  marrel  in  the  ienitarj  of  CMtor  wm 
the  singing  fiah  of  the  iiTer  Arainiua.  Theae  fish, 
which  were  called  awMciA/cu,  were  said  to  aing  like 
thmshes.  P«nsMuaarelatea(viii.21.§2)thathehad 
aeen  these  fiah  canght;  bat  that  he  had  never  heard 
them  aing,  although  he  had  remained  for  that  porpoae 
on  the  busks  of  Uie  river  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be  most  vocaL  These  singing  fish  an 
also  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  and  Pliny.  The  fbnner 
writer  cites  three  authorities  in  proof  of  their  exist- 
ence, of  whom  Philostephanos  placed  them  on  the 
Ladon,  Mnaaeas  in  the  Gleitor,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Clearchas  in  the  Pheneadc  Ananius.  (Athoo.  Tiii. 
pp.  331,  332.)  Pliny  improperly  identifies  them 
with  the  ezocoetus  or  adonis,  whidi  was  a  sea^fiah. 
(Plin.  iz.  19.)  The  wouciMia  was  probably  trout, 
and  was  so  called  from  its  spotted  and  many-coloured 
scales.  The  trout  of  the  Aroanins  are  dMcribed  by 
Dodwell  as  '*  of  a  fine  bright  ooloar,  and  beautifully 
variegated."  (Dodwell,  Ciauical  Tour,  toI.  ii.  p. 
442;  Leake,  MortOf  yoL  li.  p.  257,  aeq.;  Boblaye, 
Becherchetf  &c  p.  156 ;  Cnrtiua,  PelcpotrnmacOf 
p.  374,  seq.) 

CLEO'NAE  (KAcwtrof:  Eth.  KXewvcuos).  1.  A 
city  in  Peloponnesus,  described  by  writers  of  the 
Boman  period  as  a  city  of  AigoUs,  but  never  included 
in  the  Argeia  or  territory  of  Axgos,  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  history.  Cieonae  was  situated  on 
the  road  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  120 
stadia  from  the  former  city,  and  80  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (Stnb.viii.  p.377.)  The  narrow  pass  through 
the  mountains,  called  Tretua,  leading  from  Argos  to 
Cieonae,  is  deacribed  elsewhere  [p.  20 1 , a.] .  Cieonae 
atood  in  a  small  plain  upon  a  river  flowing  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf  a  little  westward  of  Lechaenm. 
This  river  is  now  called  Longo :  its  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  Laxigria  (Stat  Tkeb.  iv.  51 ; 
Loike,  Pehpotmeaiaca,  p.  39 1 ).  In  ita  territory  was 
Mt.  Apesaa,  nowcalledi^^liiba,oonnectedwith  theAcr»> 
Corinthus  by  a  rugged  range  of  hills.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  describe  Cleooae  as  a  small  place;  and  the 
former  writer,  who  saw  it  from  theAcroooiinthus,  says 
that  it  is  situated  upon  a  hill  surroonded  on  all  ndes 
by  buildings,  and  well  walled,  ao  as  to  deserve  the 
epithet  given  to  it  by  Homar  (/Z.  ii.  57O):«-^0irr<- 
fi4yat  KAecwmb.  I^tius  also  speaka  of  "  ingenta 
turritae  mole  Cieonae."  (rile6.  iv.  47.)  The  exist- 
ing ruins,  though  scanty,  justify  these  descriiidons. 
They  are  found  at  a  hamlet  still  called  Klmety  not 
far  from  the  village  KurtSri,  According  to  Dod- 
well, they  occupy  "  a  circular  and  insiOated  hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completely  covered  with 
buildings.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient 
terrace  walls  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the 
houses  and  streets  are  situated." 

Cieonae  possessed  only  a  small  territory.  It  de- 
rived its  chief  importance  from  the  Nemean  games 
being  celebrated  in  its  territory,  in  the  grove  of  Ne- 
mea,  between  Cieonae  and  Phltus.  [Nemka.] 
Hence  the  festival  is  called  by  Pindar  iryi^y  KAci»- 
•^oiot  (^Nem.  iv.  27).  Hercules  is  said  to  have  shun 
Enrytus  and  Cteatus,  the  sons  of  Actor,  near  Cieo- 
nae; and  Diodorus  mentions  a  temple  of  Hercniea 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  in  memory 
of  that  event,  (Pans.  v.  2.  §  1,  seq.;  Pind.  OL  x. 
86:  Diod.  iv.  38.) 

Cieonae  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  either 
from  Cleones,  the  son  of  Pelops,  or  from  Cleone,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  (Pans.  ii.  ]  5.  §  1.) 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  whereupon  some  d 
ita  inhabitants,  together  with  those  of  the  neigh- 


CLIMAX. 

boorisg  town  of  Phlius,  are  said  to  ham  fooiided 
Claxomeoae  m  Asia  Miiior.  (P^uis.  viL  3.  §  9.)  In 
the  Dorian  oonquest,  Cieonae  ftcmed  part  of  the  kit 
of  Temenus,  and  in  early  times  was  one  of  the  con- 
federated alliea  or  snboidinabeB  of  Arfos.  (Grote, 
Hittary  of  Greeee,y9LiL  ^417.)  Indeed  in  the 
historical  period,  Cleonaewas  for  the  most  part  dosdy 
oonnected  with  Argos.  After  the  Perrian  wars,  the 
Cleonaeans  asaisted  the  Argives  in  subduing  Mycenae 
(Strab.  viii.  Pl377);  and  they  fisught  as  the  alliea 
of  Argos  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  b.ol  418. 
(Thuc  V.  67.)  Of  their  subsequent  history  nothing 
is  known,  though  their  city  is  oocasifloaUy  mentioned 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  (Xen.  iTe&vii.  5.  §  15; 
Polyb.  ii.  52;  Liv.  xxxiii.  14,  xxxiv.  25;  Or.  MeL 
vi417;  Pans.ii  15;  Plin.  ir.  6.8.10;  Ptol.  iiL 
16.  §  20;  Dodwell,  Clamieal  Tomr,  vol.  u.  pw  806; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol  iiL  p.  324,  aeq. ;  Bobbiye,  iSe- 
chtrcket,  &e.,  pu  41.) 


OOIN  or  CUBOHAK. 

2.  A  town  of  Cfaalcidioe,  in  Macedonia,  Btaated 
on  the  peninsula  of  Mt  Athos,  and  probabl/  on  the 
western  coast,  south  of  Thyasns.  (Herod.  viL  SS; 
Thuc  iv.  109;  Scyho,  p.  26;  Strab.  viL  p.  331 ; 
Mela,  u.  2 ;  PUn.  iv.  10.  a.  17  ;  Leake,  Northern 
GreecBf  roL  iii.  p.  149,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  of  Phods.     [Htaxpoub.] 
CLEOPATBI&    [Absihox,  No.  1.] 
CLEPSYDRA  PONS.     [ATmorAs,  p.  286.1 
CLEVUM.    [Glbva.] 

CLIMAX  (KAIaui(,  steps,  or  a  ladder),  a  name 
equivalent  to  the  French  £ekelle  and  Italian  Scala, 
It  was  Qsed  by  the  Qieeks  to  aignii^  a  nanow  and 
diflkult  pass. 

1.  On  the  east  coast  of  Lycia  the  range  of  Tannis 
comes  dose  upon  the  sea,  and  in  the  part  between 
Phaselis  and  Olbia  the  pass  is  between  the  numn- 
tains  and  the  sea.     (Strab.  p.  666.)    Stiaho  de- 
scribes it  accurately:  "about  Phaaelis  h  the  nantnr 
pass  on  the  coast  through  which  Alexander  led  his 
army;  a  mountain  called  Climax  hangs  over  the 
Pamphylian  sea,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  along  the 
beach,  which  is  bare  when  there  is  no  wind,  and 
passable  for  travellers;  but  when  the  sea  is  swollen, 
it  is  for  the  roost  part  covered  by  the  wavas;  the 
road  over  the  moontain  is  cirouitous  and  steep,  and 
people  use  the  sea-road  in  fine  weather.    Alexander 
happened  to  be  here  in  the  winter  aeaaon,  and^ 
trusting  to  his  fortune,  he  set  out  beliore  the  waters 
had  abated,  and  aooordingly  it  happened  that  the 
men  had  to  march  all  day  in  the  water,  up  to  the 
middle."    Arrian  (Anab.  i.  26)  aaya  that  Alexander 
made  the  passage  eaaily,  in  consequence  of  tlie  north 
wind  having  blown  back  the  water  which  the  aonth 
wind  had  brought  upon  the  ooaat.      He  doee  not 
give  any  name  to  the  pass.    Mount  Climax  la  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  fbnns  the  eastern  limit  of 
Lycia,  and  the  west  side  of  the  hay  of  AdaUtk 
Beaufort  obeerves  (JToramaiMa,  p.  116):  '^  the  road 
along  the  coast  is,  however,  interrupted  in  aome 
places  by  projecting  cliffs,  which  would  hare  been 
difficult  to  surmount,  but  round  which  the  men 
could  readily  pass  by  wading  through  the  water," 
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He  observes  that  Arrian  "  ascribes  the  reflax  of  tlie 
seft  to  itB  trae  cause,  the  inflnenoe  of  the  wind." 
Alexander  hinnelf,  in  his  lettera,  which  Plntaroh 
refers  to  (Akat.  c.  17)|  simply  states  the  fact  of  his 
psssing  by  the  Climax;  bnt  it  became  a  fine  subject 
for  embellishment  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  his- 
torians, who  describe  the  sea  as  making  way  for  the 
eonqneror. 

S.  Polybiiis  (t.  73)  speaks  of  the  narrow  defiles 
about  the  so-called  Climax  (r^  KoKwfUptfif  icXA 
ftoira),  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  defiles  leads  to 
Sapoida.  It  seems  that  the  name  Climax  extended 
from  the  mountains  on  the  Lycian  coast  northward 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  range  which  fbnned 
a  boundary  between  Milyas  and  Pamphylia  and 
Piaidia  was  named  Climax.  Saporda  was  one  of 
the  passes  that  led  over  this  range  from  Milyas  into 
Pisidia-  Qarsyeris  (Polyb.  y.  72)  led  his  troops 
from  Milyas  by  a  pass  in  the  Climax  to  Perge. 
When  Alexander  led  his  men  along  the  beach  at  2ie 
base  of  the  monntains  from  Phasdis,  he  sent  a  part 
of  the  army  by  an  inland  roato  over  the  hills  to 
Perge.  This  mate  was  not  so  far  north  as  that  by 
which  Qarsyeris  reached  l^w  same  place.  Arrian 
obeerres  that  the  Thracians  had  made  a  road  over 
the  hills  for  Alexander's  troops,  which  shows  that 
though  there  was  then  no  road  in  that  part,  it  was 
possible  to  make  one. 

3.  Climax  is  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia  between  Cytorus  and  Cape  Carambis. 
Marcian  (^PeripL  p.  71)  places  it  50  stadia  east  of 
Crobialns.  Ptolemy  (▼.  4)  mentions  it  in  his  Ga- 
latia,  and  it  is  the  first  place  after  Cytorus  which 
be  mentions  on  this  coast  [G.  LJ 

CLIMAX,  in  the  Argeia.     [Aboos,  pi  301.J 

CLIMAX  MOKS  (KM^o^  Spot,  Ptd.),  a  moun- 
tain  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  as  a  landmai^  se- 
yeral  times  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  the  country 
(vi.  7).  Niebuhr  identifies  it  with  Sumdra,  or  No- 
ktl  Stundraj  the  laigest  and  highest  mountain  tra- 
versed by  him  in  Yemen.  (^Deter^  de  V Arabia,  voL 
ilL  p.  207.)  This  is  confirmed  by  Forster  {Arabia, 
vol.  L  ^  94,  vol.  ii.  p.  270),  who  suggests  that  its 
Greek  name,  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Arabic  NakU,  may  be  derived  from  the  flights  of 
steps,  scooped  in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  by 
which,  according  to  Niebuhr,  the  roads  ascend  the 
steep  hOls  of  the  Djebal  (/.  e.  n.*).  [G.  W.] 

CLIMBESRIS  or  CLIMBERRUM,  a  town  of  the 
Ausci,  an  Aquitanian  people,  afterwards  Augusta. 
[AnousTA.]  Vossius  says  (Mela,  iii.  2)  that  the 
reading  of  alt  the  MSSw  is  iHiuM  berrttm,  except  one 
Vatican  MS.  which  has  Climberrum.  He  adds 
that  the  reading  of  the  Table  is  Cltbeirum,  and 
lyAnviUe  also  says  that  it  is  Cliberre.  But  Walck- 
enaer  observes  that  in  the  good  edition  of  the  Table 
by  Von  Scheyb  the  name  is  EUbeire.  In  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  it  is  Chmberrum.  The  termbation  berre 
is  Basque,  and  is  said  to  mean  ** new;**  ;md  trim  is 
said  to  mean  **  town."  It  is  doubtful  if  Climberris 
is  the  true  form.  There  is  a  town  and  river  Uliberris 
between  Busdno  and  the  Pyrenaeum  Prraiontorinm; 
and  this  may  be  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ausd.  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE  (KAeiraO,  a  place  in  the  interior  of 
Bithynia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  1),  east  of  the 
Parthenius.     The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE,  a  Cilician  people  who  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (ilfm.  ri.  41)  as  subjects  of  a  Cappa- 
dodan  Arcbelaus,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  This 
Archelaus  appears  to  have  been  a  king  of  Cilicia 
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Trachea,  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Caj^iadocia 
for  he  was  dead  before  the  time  to  which  Tadtns 
nfors  in  the  passage  dted  above.  [Cafpadooia 
p.  507.]  The  Clitae  rsfused  to  submit  to  the  ngn^ 
lations  of  the  Soman  census,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Taurus.  There  they  suo- 
ossaiully  resisted  the  king,  until  M.  Trebellius  was 
aent  by  Vitelliua,  the  goivemor  of  Syria,  who  blockaded 
them  in  their  hill  forts,  Cadra  and  Davara,  and 
compelled  them  to  smrender.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius the  Clitae  again  fortified  themselves  on  the 
mountains,  under  a  leader  Trosobores,  whence  thej 
descsnded  to  the  coast  and  the  towns,  plundering 
the  cultivatoTB,  townspeople,  shipmasters,  and  mer- 
ehanta.  They  beueged  the  town  of  Anemurinm, 
a  phoe  probably  near  the  promontocy,  from  which 
and  the  other  circomstanoes  we  collect  that  the 
Clitae  were  a  nation  in  CiHda  Trachea.  At  last 
Antiochus,  who  was  king  of  thte  coast,  by  pleasing 
the  common  sort  and  cajoling  the  leader,  succeeded 
in  patting  Trosobores  and  a  few  of  the  chiefe  to 
death,  and  pacified  the  rest  by  his  mild  measuraa. 
(Tac.  Amn.  xiL  55.)  [G.  L.] 

CLITEHNIA,  or  CLITEBNUM.  1.  (K\f(. 
r«pM»F,  Ptoi :  £th.  Clitenunus),  a  dty  of  the  A»- 
quicull,  and  one  of  the  only  two  assigned  to  that 
people  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  included 
in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus,  as  well  asCarseoU. 
The  disGovexy  of.  an  inscription  to  a  **  Duumvir 
CHtemiao"  at  a  place  called  Copradoeio  about  9 
milea  from  Rieti  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Salio^ 
afibrds  some  reason  for  regarding  this  spot  (where 
there  exist  vestiges  of  an  andent  town)  as  the  site 
of  Clitemia,  though,  as  the  inscription  is  merely 
sepnlchral,  the  evidence  is  far  from  oonclusive. 
(Bunsen,  AnUehi  StabiUmmH  ItaUd,  p.  11 3,  in  the 
AnnaH  deW  Jn$L  Aroh.  voL  vl;  Abeken,  M.  I. 
p.  88.) 

2.  A  town  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  between  the  Tifomus  and  the 
Ftento.  (Plin.  iiL  11.  a.  16;  Mela,  iL  4.  §  6.) 
Andent  writers  aflbrd  no  further  due  to  its  poeitioo, 
but  local  antiquarians  have  indicated  its  site  at  a 
place  called  Lioehiano,  ou  the  left  of  the  torrent  of 
Saecione,  about  5  miles  £.  of  &  MarHtto,  The  spot, 
which  is  now  uninhabited,  is  said  to  be  called  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages  CUternianum,  and 
coDsid«vable  vestiges  of  an  andent  dty  are  visible 
there.  (Tria.  Storia  diLaruto,  pp.  17, 18, 356—8; 
RomaneUi,  toL  iii.  pi  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLITOB.      [CLEtTOR.] 

CLITUMNUS  (C/tAffmo),a  small  river  of  Umbria, 
celebrated  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  cattle  that  pastured  on  its  banks.  Its 
source,  of  which  a  well-known  and  very  accurato 
description  has  been  left  us  by  tiie  younger  Pliny 
(£p.  viii.  8),  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
SpoUto  and  FoUgno,  at  a  place  called  Le  Vene,  from 
the  numerous  sources  or  springs  of  water  that  gush 
forth  from  nndtf  the  limestone  rock.  These  speedily 
unite  into  one  stream,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
navigable  for  boats,  the  waters  of  which  are  deep 
and  dear  aa  crystal :  it  has  a  course  of  about  9  miles 
to  Mevania  {Bevagna),  bdow  which  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Timia:  and  appears  to  have  been  in  andent 
times  also  known  as  the  Timia  or  Tinia  from  thence 
to  the  Tiber.  [TiniA.]  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  still  called  the  CUttmno,  Pliny  describea 
the  source  of  the  Clitumnus  in  a  manner  that  suffi- 
denUy  shows  it  was  rsgarded,  not  <Mi]y  as  an  dgect 
of  local  TeneratioD,  but  as  a  sight  to  be  viaited  by 
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sirangen;  and  acoordinglj  we  find  the  emperor  C»- 
lignk  nndertaking  a  journey  fat  this  expvra  porpoee, 
and  HoDorioa  tarniiig  aside  from  his  progress  alang 
the  Flaminian  Waj  for  the  same  object.  (Suet  CaL 
43;  Claadian.  de  VI.  Cont.  Hon,  506.)  The  hill 
immediateljr  aboTe  the  principal  sonroe  was  ckthed, 
in  Pliny's  time,  with  a  grove  of  ancient  cyprcsBes; 
close  above  the  water  was  a  temple  of  Clitamnos 
himself,  while  nmneroos  smaller  shrines  or  chapels 
(taoella)  of  local  divinities  were  scattered  aroand. 
The  peculiar  sanctity  with  which  the  spot  was  re- 
garded cansed  these  to  be  pnseryed  down  to  a  late 
period ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jernsalem  Itineraiy 
(p.  613)  rnider  the  name  of  Saonuia,  withoat  any 
notice  of  the  Glitnmnns.  One  only  of  these  nomeroos 
small  temples  still  remains,  converted  into  a  Christian 
chapel,  but  otherwise  unaltered;  firon  its  positian 
near  the  principal  sonroe  it  prt^Mbly  occupies  the 
■ite  of  the  temple  of  Clitumnns  himself,  but  is  oer- 
tainly  not  the  same  building  described  by  Pliny,  its 
architecture  being  of  a  debased  character,  and  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Forsyth's 
/ta/y,  p.  324,  4th  ed.;  Eustace's  Ckut,  7\>Mr,  voL  i. 
p.  325.)  Pliny  tells  us  (J,  c.)  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Clitnmnus  were  bestowed  by  Augustus 
upon  the  peojde  of  Hispdlum,  who  erected  public 
baths  and  other  buildings  there.  The  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  was  Trebia  (TVevi),  from  which  it  was 
only  4  miles  distant  (Itin.Hier.p.618.)  The  valley 
through  which  the  Clitumnns  flows,  finom  its  sources 
to  Mevania,  is  a  broad  strip  of  perfectly  level  plain, 
bounded  by  the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Apennines  on 
each  side.  It  is  a  tract  of  great  fertility,  and  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  pasturages  furnished  in  ancient 
times  a  particularly  fine  breed  of  pure  white  cattle, 
which  on  account  of  their  sixe  and  beauty  were  set 
apart  as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  only  on  oocasions  of 
triumphs  or  other  peculiar  solemnities.  Their  cdour 
was  thought  to  result  from  their  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  extremely  pure  waters  of  the  Clitum- 
nns: but  though  the  same  tradition  is  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleiy,  the  cattle  are  no  longer 
remarkable  for  their  whiteness.  (Viig.  Cftor,  ii.  146; 
Propert  iL  19.  25;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  452;  Juv.  xiL  13, 
and  SchoL  ad  loc;  Stat  Sih,  I  4.  129;  >^b.  Seq. 
p.  9;  Clnver.  ItaL  p.  702.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLODIAIYA,  a  town  in  Illyria,  situated  upon  the 
"Via  Egnatia,  at  the  point  where  this  road  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Dyrrhachium,  and  the  other  to 
ApoUonia.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  App. 
Claudius,  who  encamped  upon  the  river  Qenusus  in 
B.  o.  168.  (/tib.  Ant;  Tab,  Pent;  Liv.  xliv.  80; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  279,  seq.) 

CLODIA'NUS  (KA«>8iay^s :  lAobregat  Menor  or 
Muga)^  a  river  of  Hiwpania  Tarraconenais,  at  the  £. 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  har- 
hour  of  Emforias.  (MeU,  ii.  6;  PtoL  ii.  6.  §20; 
Strab.  iiL  p.  160,  where  it  is  referred  to,  but  not 
named.)  [P.  S.] 

CLOTA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  both  Tadtns 
(^Agrie.  23)  and  Ptolemy.  Nante  for  name,  and 
place  for  place,  it  is  the  river  CUfde,     [R  6.  L.] 

CLUANA,  a  town  of  Pioenum,  mentioned  by 
Mela  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  coast 
between  Cupra  and  Potentia.  (MeU^  iL  4.  §  6,; 
Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  18.)  Its  site  has  been  fixed  by  a 
local  topographer,  on  that  of  a  small  town,  now 
called  S,  ElpuUo  a  Jfare^  about  4  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  the  same  distance  N.  of  Fermo,  (Baoci, 
Notine  deff  anUca  Chuma,  4to.  Macermta,  1716 ; 
Abeken,  MiUd  liahm,  p.  120.)  {K  H.  B.] 


CLUDBUa    [EuimnA.] 

CLUITL^  (KAoivCa  icaAwrra,  PtoL  iL  6.  {  56),  a 
city  of  the  Arevacae  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  tlia 
last  consklerable  place  in  C^beria,  on  the  W.  (M- 
tiberiae  JkuM^  PUn.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)  It  was  a  colony, 
and  the  seat  of  a  eotwaUut  juridicm,  oompiiang 
14  peoples  of  the  Varduli,  4  of  the  Tunnodigi,  5  of 
the  Carietes  and  Vennensea,  4  of  the  Pdendfloesi  18 
of  the  Viccaei,  7  of  the  Gantabri,  10  of  the  An- 
trigones,  6  of  the  Arevacae,  and  22  of  the  Astares 
(at  least  this  appean  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pliny's 
enumention).  The  ruins  of  the  city  an  riaibfe  on 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  surrounded  with  rocks 
which  fimn  a  natural  wall,  between  Comfia  dd 
ComdB  and  Pennaida  de  Cattro.  (Dion  Gaaa.  acxzix. 
54;  Pint  GalbOy  6;  Florez,JE^&  voI.viL  p. 268, 
V.  pi  51 :  coins,  Flores,  Med.  voL  L  pi  364,  voL  iL 
p.  641 ;  Mionnet,  vol  L  p.  39,  SnppL  toL  L  pi  79; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  46.)  [P.  S.*) 

CLU'SIUM(KW(rioy:Z<A.Clnsttras:  CUmei), 
an  inknd  dty  of  Etruria,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  in  that  country,  and  without  donbt  one  of 
the  twelve  which  formed  the  Etruscan  ooofederation. 
[On  this  point,  see  Etruria.]  It  was  ritoated 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Cortona,  on  a  gentle  hill  rising 
above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  near  a  amall  lake,  to 
which  it  gave  name  (i^  wcpl  KXeCeiow  X(|u^,  Stnb^ 
V.  pi  226) :  this  is  still  called  the  Logo  di  CkimeL 
Strabe  says  it  was  distant  800  stadia  (100  Roman 
miles)  from  Borne;  this  agrees  very  neuly  with  the 
Antonine  Itinonuy,  which  gives  the  distance  by  the 
Via  Cassia  at  102  miles,  and  must  be  very  near  the 
truth.  (Strab.  I  o.;  lim.  AnL  pi  285.)  AU  accoonts 
agree  in  representing  Clusium  as  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  belief  '^rgil  places  it 
among  the  cities  of  Etruria  that  assi^ed  Aeneas 
against  Tumus  (^Aeik  x.  167).  We  are  told  that 
its  original  name  was  Caman,  whence  it  faaa  been 
inferred  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbrian  city  (a 
fact  in  itself  highly  probable),  and  that  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Clusium  when  it  fell  into  the  haada  of 
the  Etruscans.  (Clnver.  ItaL  p.  567  ;  Mfiller, 
Etrtuker,  toL  l  p.  102.)  Serrius  (ad  Aem.  x.  167) 
derives  its  name  from  Clnsius,  a  son  of  Tyrriienus, 
which  may  be  thought  to  &vour  this  view;  bat  no 
dependence  can  be  phMxd  on  such  statements.  When 
Clusium  first  appean  in  histoiy  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  powerfhl  of  the  Etruscan  states; 
but  there  is  no  authority  fir  supposing  it,  as  some 
authors  have  done,  to  have  been  the  metn^dlis  of 
Etruria,  or  to  have  exercised  any  more  than  a  tem- 
porary and  occasional  superiority  over  the  other  dties 
of  the  League.  The  prominence  that  it  amnmnd 
under  the  rule  of  Ponena  was  evidently  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  personal  abilities  and  repotation  of 
that  monaroh  (Liv.  iL  9),  and  neither  livy  nor  Die* 
nyrius  represent  him  as  commanding  any  other  feroes 
than  those  of  his  own  state,  though  later  rhetorical 
writen  call  him  "rex  Etrnsoomm."  (Liv.  Lc; 
Dionys.  v.  21 ;  Flor.  L  10;  Pint  P^  16.)  At  an 
eariier  period  also  Dionysins  speaks  of  the  Clnsians 
as  uniting  with  fimr  other  Etruscan  cities  (Arretium, 
Volaterrae,  Rosellae,  and  Vetulonia)  in  a  league 
against  Tarquin  the  Elder,  where  all  five  appear  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  (Dionys.  iiL  51.)  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  nege  of  Bome  by  Porsena  can  be  received 
as  historical,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
hct  of  his  expedition,  and  much  gronnd  for  anppasiQg 
that  it  really  ended  in  the  capture  of  Bomew  (Hie* 
bnhr.  vol.  L  pp.  546 — 548.)    He  subsaqiMnt^  ant 
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sn  nrnj  trndflr  bis  aoo  Arans  to  attack  Aricuif  Vat 
tfie  yoong  prince  ma  defeated  and  killed.    (liy.  iL 
14;  Dioo3rB.  t.  86.)    From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Closiun  till  tiie  invarioo  of  the  Senonian 
Ganb  in  B.a  891,  an  event  which  was  hdieved  to 
have  been  bcooght  aboat  bj  a  eitizen  of  Clusiam, 
who  sooght  to  ayeoge  bis  private  diahonaar  bj  be- 
traying his  country  to  the  barbarians.     The  Gaols, 
however,  thoogh  thej  in  the  first  instance  laid  siQge 
to  dnsiom,  were  sooo  indnced  to  tnm  their  arms 
against  Bome,  and  tiie  fanner  city  thos  escaped  firom 
destraction.    (Liv.y.88,85,86;  Diooys.  I^o.  Mai, 
ziiL  14—17;  Diod.ziv.  113;  Plat ComtO.  15—17.) 
Near  a  centoxy  later  Clnsinm  witnessed  a  second 
invasian  of  the  same  barbarians,  the  Senones  having, 
in  B.O.  295,  made  a  sodden  irmpdon  into  Etroria, 
and  cat  to  pieces  a  Boman  legion  which  was  sta- 
tioned there.    (Liy.x.S5,S6;PQLu.  19.)    During 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we  hear 
bat  little  of  Clusmm,  the  Closini  being  only  once 
mentiooed,  in  ooojunetion  with  the  Pemsians,  among 
the  enemies  of  Rome  (Liv.  x.  30);  and  we  have  no 
aoooont  of  the  period  at  which  they  passed  under  the 
Boman  yoke.    The  dty  is  next  mentioiied  in  b.  o. 
825  during  the  great  <3aulish  war,  when  those  for- 
midable invaders  for  the  third  time  appeared  under 
its  walls,  shortly  befinre  their  decisive  defeat  at  Te]»> 
moo.    (PoL  u.  25.)   Daring  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Clusians  were  active  in  supplying  com  and  tim- 
ber far  the  fleet  of  Sdpio  (Liy.  zxviiL  45);  and  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Solla  and  Marius  they  appear,  in 
common  with  many  other  cities  of  Etruria,  to  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Marian  party.    Two  suo- 
oessive  battles  were  fimght  in  the  immfidiate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clusium,  in  both  of  which  the  partisanfl 
of  Sulla  were  victorious.    ( VelL  Pat.  ii  28 ;  Appian. 
B.C.  I  89;  Liv.  EpiL  Izzzviu.)    Veiy  Uttle  is 
known  of  Clorium  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  in- 
scriptioos  attest  ita  oontinned  esstenoe  ss  a  muni- 
cipal town,  and  Pliny  distinguishwi  the  **  ClusiDi 
noin  '  and  **  Glnsuii  veteras,"  whence  it  would  appear 
that,  hke  Anetium,  it  must  have  reottved  a  fresh 
colony  of  cttiaens  who  eqjoyed  separate  rights;  but 
the  period  and  ctroumstanoes  of  this  are  wholly  un- 
known.   The  name  of  Clusium  is  still  found  in  the 
Itinenries,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy:  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  distinctim  which  it  has  re- 
tained without  intenuption  to  the  present  day;  and 
it  appears  certain  that  it  never  ceased  to  be  inha- 
bited.   Dante  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast 
to  decay,  but  it  has  considerably  revived,  uid  is  now 
a  floiuniilung  though  small  dty,  with  about  3000 
mhabitanfs.    (Plin.  iii  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iU.  1.  %  49; 
Itm.  AnL  p.  285 ;  Tab.  PeuL ;  God,  Inter,  Etr,  vol 
ii.  pp.  399 — 424;  Dennis's  Etruriay  voL  ii.  p.  331.) 
Ckmri  retains  but  very  faw  vestiges  of  her  early 
greatness  m  the  form  of  ruins  or  remains  of  edifices; 
but  some  portion  of  her  walls  are  still  visible,  which 
in  their  style  of  construction  resemble  thoee  of  Pe- 
nuda  and  Tuder;  and  a  faw  fragments  of  architec- 
tural deooratians  are  scattered  through  the  buildings 
of  the  modem  town.    But  the  numerous  sepulchres 
which  have  been  excavated  in  the  neighboarhood 
have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  relics, — 
sepulchral  urns,  pottery,  bronzes,  and  other  objects. 
Many  of  these  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  appa- 
rentiy  the  purest  specimens  df  Etruscan  art,  nnial- 
tered  by  Greek  influences;  much  of  the  pottery  in 
particular  is  of  a  veij  peculiar  style,  ^a  ooaree, 
Uaek,  unbaked  ware,  of  uncouth  fomis,  grotesque 
I,  rode   workmanship^  and   no  artistic 
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bcaaty.**  The  figures  with  which  it  is  adorned  are 
in  reUef,  and  represent  for  the  most  part  monsten 
and  uncouth  figures  of  a  very  Oriental  character. 
The  painted  vases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
also  been  found  here  in  considerable  numbere,  though 
much  less  than  at  Tarquinii  and  Vuld,  uniformly 
represent  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
bear  the  obvioos  impress  of  Gredc  art.  The  urns  in 
stone  and  terra-etMa  resemble  those  found  at  Vol- 
terra,  and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a  late  period. 
Several  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  also  have  their 
walls  painted  in  a  style  very  similar  to  those  of  Tar- 
quinii. (For  a  full  deecriptioD  of  these  works  of  art, 
see  Dennis's  Etmria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325—384.) 

About  3  miles  NNE.  of  Ckutri  is  a  hUl  of  cmiical 
ibrai,  called  the  Poggio  GajeUa,  which  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  Bxcavatioos,  to  have  been  converted 
in  ancient  times  into  a  vast  sepulchral  monument, 
containing  numerous  tombs,  and  a  number  of  laby- 
rinthine passages,  penetrating  in  all  directious  into 
the  heart  of  ^e  bilL  This  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writen  to  be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Porsena,  of  which  a  marvellous  aoooont  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  from  Yam;  but  the  only 
resembbnoe  is  the  &ct  that  in  that  case  also  there 
was  a  labyrinth  in  the  basement  of  the  tomb.  The 
description  of  the  superstructure  or  external  monu- 
ment (whidi  was  probably  taken  by  Yarro  from  some 
Etruscan  author)  can  haidly  be  received  as  other 
than  fabulous,  uaA  is  justiy  treated  as  such  by  Pliny 
himself,  though  some  modem  writen  have  believed 
it  literally,  and  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment in  accordance  with  it.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  13.  s.  19 ; 
Miiller,  Etrusher,  yd.  ii.  p.  224;  Abeken,  ifttte^ 
Italim,  pp.  244,  245;  Dennis,  L  c,  pp.  385—400, 
where  the  opinions  of  numerous  modem  authora  on 
this  much  controverted  subject  are  dted  and  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  territory  of  Clusium  probably  indnded  several 
smaller  and  dependent  towns.  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  at  the  modem  towns  of  Cetona, 
Sarieamo,  Chiamciimo,  and  JfbfitgNi2e*cino,  all  of 
them  dtuated  within  a  few  miles  of  Ckkuif  but  we 
hare  no  trace  of  the  andent  names  of  any  of  these 
places.  The  district  adjoining  the  dty  (probably 
the  valley  of  the  Clanis)  was  celebrated,  in  andent 
as  wdl  as  modem  times,  for  its  great  fertility,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  wheat  and  ^eUt,  (Plin.  xviii. 
7.  s.  12 ;  Colnm.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  Horace  also  alludes  to 
its  possessing  sulphureous  springs,  frequented  for 
medicinal  purposes  {Ep.  L  15. 9).         [£.  H.  B.] 

CLU'SIUS  (KAouriof),  a  river  of  GaUia  Trans- 
padana,now  called  the  C^wte,  which  rises  in  theBhae- 
tian  Alps,  and  foms  a  considerable  lake  now  known 
as  theZio^  didro,  but  not  mentioned  by  any  andent 
writer;  liter  emerging  from  which  it  hiu  a  winding 
oouTBe  for  some  dutanoe  through  the  Vai  Sabbia, 
and  from  tiience  fiows  for  near  30  miles  due  S. 
through  the  pbuns  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  till  it  joins  the 
Ollius  {Oglio),  about  20  nules  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Padus.  Pdybius  (il.  32)  speaks  of  it  as 
forming  the  limit  between  the  Insubrians  and  the 
Cenomani,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  this 
could  ever  have  been  the  case;  it  certainly  was  not 
so  in  later  times.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Tab. 
Peat.  '*  Cleusb,*'  which  is  a  dose  approximation  to 
ita  modem  form  of  Ckieae,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLYDAE  (KKv6a[),  a  place  in  Caria  in  the  Bho- 
dian  Peraea.  (Ptd.  v.  3.)  The  MSS.  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  older  editions  (Pirokheymer^s,  for  instance) 
are  said  to  have  Chydae;  but  the  name  is  Clydae 
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b  tiM  SUdiimnu,  wfajsh  plus  it  30  itadu  nit  of 
Uh  PmnanUrj  Pcdaliom,  ynbaiij  Cin  Bobt- 
madii.  [O.  L.] 

CLY'FEA.     [A»FM.] 

CLYSHA  (KAwfia),  tin  ume  girm  bj  Eu 
bhu  to  ttu  Herrnpaliun  or  weium  gulf  of  Uw  Bad 
6fla,  thnogh  which  tha  Isrftalits  puaed  qd  dijLiDd. 
(C>i»iiKut.  1.  V.  Bf>A7f^.)  Philatorpa*  (S,£. 
iii.  5)  ujt  Uat  the  golf  wu  to  ailed  inni  the 
pUt*  when  it  lenninated;  which  irould  seem  to  in- 
dicate thit  the  site  of  the  modem  Sua  wu  mtcienllj 
oGcapied  hj  m  town  cf  this  nuri&  Id  anrobontiaa  of 
tfaia,  Epiphuiin«  (adt.  Haer.  lib.  ii.  p.  618}  nwD- 
lioiu  fh  Kiarptf  ToO  K^iitfiorol  u  die  tjt  the  thne 
porteDftfae  Red  Sa>, — tlie  othera  being  Alk  or  Eluh, 
wd  Bennice  (encientlj  Euoo-geber).  both  ututed 
oe  tlia  Eluilie gnlT.  (BtlMai.Palaait.  pp.471, 472, 
5M.)  [G.  W.] 

CNA'CALUS  MON&     rCAPHTAK.] 

CNACION.     [Lacohu.] 

CKAUSUM.    l;A»c*oii,  p.  193,  ■-] 

CNEUl'DES.     [Ckimu.] 

CNEUIS  (Knlfut),  K  rug*  of  maoDtUH  bmiing 
tlM  bmndarj  between  Fhoci*  end  the  Ejioperaidii 
LootI,  wha  noeiTed  their  dietingntehing  ume  from 

of  dyiidromne,  with  which  it  ww  connected  hj  e 
ridge,  el  the  teat  of  which  1*  the  modern  towtl  of 
PundimlUa.  (Stnb,  ii.pp.'ilS,43S;Laik*,  JV«rtV- 
ent  Gretee.  lol.  ii.  pp.  66,  180.)     A  epur  of  thli 

mntocy  CHBHum  (KrnfuSn),  DppoiM  the  ieUnde 
eilied  LJchede*  end  tbe  Euboiwi  promontory  C«- 
naenm.  Upoa  Ihil  proraoatory  Btood  e  tbrtroa,  el 
cdled  Gnemidee,  dletant  SO  iledin  fnm  Thnniui 
It  wnaentb* maim  KUmrdki.  (Sinb.ii.  p.  4S6; 
Ptol.  iii.  la.  g  10;  Mek,  ii.  3.  g  fi;  culied  Cnemii 
b;  Scflki,  p.  93,  mndPlin.  iv,  7.  a.  IS;  corop. Lenke, 
Norlhtn  Grttet,  toI.  Ii.  p.  177.) 

CNIDUB  (KrfSot,  Cnidu:  £(4.  Krllwf),  ■  atj 
in  Cvie,  it  the  weiteni  eitrvmi^  of  %  long  penin- 
■nle,  which  fomu  the  Kintbeni  dde  of  the  bay  o*lled 
Cenmicui.  Stnbo  (p.  6S6)  detcribaa  Cnidna  Kca- 
nUAj  :  "  it  hu  two  pnti,  tax  t£  which  cut  be 
doMd,  uid  it  tntended  for  tHmnea,  wkl  it  bu  i 
itatjm  (ot  twenlj  ihipe;  then  lie*  in  front  of  Che 
dij  u  ietind  i^wnt  men  dadie  ia  dnmit,  loft;,  in 
the  tism  of  ■  thnttre,  jolMd  bj  ■  cuieewej  to  th« 

oiUei,  for  a  large  p*tt  of  Cnidos  ia  oD  the  ialmd, 
which  mren  both  the  haiboun.'  Thi>  ialand,  now 
ddled  C*pe  Krio,  is  onilad  ts  the  main  h;  a  aand; 
iithmiu.  The  ialand  li  abont  600  jaida  long,  with 
an  iTerage  width  of  abont  IM)  jarde.  Stntbo'i  di- 
menaione  are  pretlj  oeiir  the  mark.  On  the  weat 
■ide  towenla  the  tea  tbe  ialmd  la  iteap  in  Mine  parta, 
■od  it  alopcs  down  eutwvd  lowvda  the  two  htir- 
bunn,  which  givM  It  the  appeannoe  that  Stiabo 
■Motioiu.  "  On  nch  aide  of  the  iathrana  then  it 
wi  artificial  harbonri  the  imallent  (on  the  north 
aide)  hea  ■  narrow  tntrwice  between  lu|;h  pien,  and 
*»  ••Identlj  the  cloaed  baain  for  triremte  which 
Stnbo  mentiona.  The  lonthera  uid  largeat  port  ia 
foriDod  bj  two  innmiM  mole* ;  tbeae  noble  woifci 
wen  cwried  Into  the  *M  to  the  depth  of  Dtarlj  * 
hundred  feet;  one  of  them  ia  klnuat  perfect;  tbe 
other,  which  ia  mora  oxpoMd  to  the  aontb-weit 
Bwell,  can  cnij  be  aaen  nndtr  water."  (Beauibrt, 
JCarnuMwtn,  p.  81.)  A  lew  jaid*  from  the  end  of 
the  weet  pter  there  ii  nrj  deep  wntar  at  the  eo- 
Imioo  of  lb*  (OBtlMni  haibnir:  it  ii  iuA«l  IT 


b^HMBB  id  BeB&fart'a  plan.  The  watar  ilunla  Inta 
tbe  cntrarjce  of  each  harboor  to  the  aaodj  iathmtu 
winch  connecta  Cape  Krio  with  the  tnainlaiid,  aiMl 
tbe  Cnidiaas  donbtleaa  fbond  no  great  depth  of  water 
between  the  ialand  and  the  main  whoi  the;  mo- 
Btmcted  their  eanaewaj.  Paueaaiaa,  who  wrote 
after  Stiabo,  in  two  difiemt  paaaagei  (riiL  30.  %  a, 
T.  -U.  §  7).  HjB  that  tbe  ialaad  of  Cnidna  wm  eepa- 
nled  fnm  the  mainland  h;  a  ibitow  '*""^.  whicb 
be  caila  Euripnt;  and  in  one  of  the  paaagea  bo  **7i 
that  there  waa  a  bridga  oici  it.  He  (ddi  that  tbe 
chief  pan  of  ttie  ei^  is  n  the  mainland  of  Caiia,  aa 
be  calls  it,  and  mat  tf  tbe  chief  baildingi.  There 
i>  periupa  no  iumualenc;  between  Stnbo  and  Faa- 
aaniia,  fbr  if  then  war  a  bridge,  then  waa  probahlj 

Tbe  site  of  Cnldoa  ia  corered  with  r^une  ^  in 
errrj  direction,  particnlarij  OD  the  NE.  aide  of  the 

ipuj,  nppntad  b;  C^dopian  walla,  and  in  aetoe 
piacca  cut  one  of  tlie  stMp  limeetone  tocks,  whicJi 
abmptlj  froin  tbe  water's  edge."  (Baimllw, 
mrduM,  &0.  voL  iL  p.  39.)  Uamiltoa  finiDd  the 
walls  of  Cnidna  Tery  peif^  and  traced  tbem 
thrcoghont  their  whole  extent  to  the  east  of  the 
haihonr.  "  The  d^  ii  onckiBed  bj  two  walla,  one 
ranaing  eeat  and  wst,  the  other  almoit  ttorth  and 
•oath,  and  united  at  the  mmmit  of  the  hill  to  the 
NE.  of  tbe  town,'  the  former  ia  fWtlj  Cjekqaan, 
and  partly  paendisodnnous,  but  tbe  style  impnrns 
as  it  aaccDda.  Tbe  northern  part  of  the  wall  ia  Tety 
perfect,  and  oontaina  two  or  three  loweis  ia  a  atate 
of  great  preiervatica ;  it  ia  also  tbe  beet  eaottmcled, 
beJDK  probably  of  a  later  date  and  pni^ly  iaodfinotia. 
— The  walls  in  the  pemDsnla  are  a^  well  pieaaircd, 
containing  a  round  tower  (f  great  baaaty  at  the  a- 
trvmity,  near  the  northern  haiboru^."  (llainiltcD,)  No 
aiicieot  dty  has  becD  more  in  iiiliialj  plnndoed 
than  Gnidne;  its  proximity  to  Ihs  na  may  acooont 
tor  ita  jflvaent  osKlitioiL  Tiien  an  two  tbeatree, 
one  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  400  f»t,  both  in  a 
mmed  condition,  a  Doric  stoa,  and  tbe  baaaawot  of  a 
large  building  which  may  hare  been  a  temple.  Tbe 
two  theatrei  wer*  cci  tiit  mainland  ude.  On  tbe 
site  of  the  town  tlien  are  circniar  or  pcar-abaped 
hoiea  iu  tlie  ground  corcnd  with  f^r,^,*^  iriiich 
mnit  hsTo  been  ciitame,  as  Haniiltai  aupposK,  Sat 

foontain  anywhere  near."  Gnidas  oontains  examples 
cf  Greek  arcbiteotnn  of  different  kinda,  both  Dorie 
and  loruc     The  drawings  of  Ihe  moat  important 

the  Dilettanti  Socie^. 
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Abooi  a  mile  or  more  from  the  eastern  gate  of 
CmdoB  are  nmnerons  tombs,  some  of  which  are 
buildings  of  considerable  extent.  **  One  of  the  hurgest 
is  a  sqnare  of  120  feet,  with  walls  of  beaatifiil  po- 
lygonal cottstmetion  and  a  regnJar  coping  of  flat 
sii^;  within  this  space  are  two  or  thi^  small 
buildings,  apparently  tombs.**  (Hamilton.)  The  front 
wall  of  these  tombs  is  in  some  few  cases  built  in 
horisontal  comnes,  bat  the  polygonal  blocks  are  roost 
fireqoent.  In  the  interior  there  are  either  '*  arched 
Tsotts  or  narrow  passages  coversd  with  flat  stones;  the 
Tsults  are  either  fonned  of  large  Gyclopian  blocks, 
or  of  small  st<me8  firmly  cemented  together."  (Ha- 
milton.) "  The  existence  of  Gyclopian  masooiy,"  Mr. 
Hamilton  obserres,  "  thns  intimately  connected  with 
r^nlar  arches,  seems  to  prove  that  the  polygonal 
style  mnst  have  been  in  use  at  a  much  later  period 
then  is  usnally  believed."  He  fnrther  says,  that  this 
Gyclopian  masoniy,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  antiqoity  of  a  building;  and 
few  good  critics  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this  remark 
now.  An  inscription  was  found  among  these  Gyclo- 
pian tombs  which  belnigs  to  the  Roman  period. 

The  extreme  western  point  of  the  Gnidian  pen- 
insula was  the  Triopium  Promontorium,  as  Sc^laz 
calls  it,  now  Gape  Krio,  and  periiaps  Herodotus  (i. 
174)  Ihnita  the  name  Triopium  to  Uiis  premontoiy. 
But  the  territory  of  Gnidns  (17  KmiHo)  extended 
eastward  to  Bubassns  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Sgme,  and  here  is  the  narrow  isthmos  which  the 
Gnidians  attempted  to  cut  through  in  the  time  of 
Gyms  the  Persian.  [Bubassus.]  This  long  nsrrow 
peninsula  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  10  miles.    It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aecnxately  examined  by  any  modem  traveler, 
but  we  know  its  form  now  from  the  late  British 
survey.    Herodotus  certainly  calls  all  this  peninsula 
the  Gnidia,  and  he  describes  it  more  clearly  than  any 
other  writer.  Pliny  (v.  28)  is  very  brief  and  confused ; 
perhaps  he  gives  the  name  Triopia  to  the  small 
peninsula,  or  he  may  include  in  this  term  the  western 
part  of  the  whole  peninsula.    His  term  Dwis  may 
perhaps  include  the  whole  peninsula.    Pausanias 
(i.  1. 1 3)  has  no  name  for  it,  unless  it  be  the  Garian 
Ghenonesus,  for  he  speaks  of  Gnidus  as  being  in  the 
Garian  Ghersoneens;  but  in  another  passage  (v.  24. 
§  7)  he  clearly  gives  the  name  Ghersonesus  only  to 
the  island,  which  is  now  Gape  KriOf  and  he  says  that 
the  chief  part  of  Gnidns  is  built  on  the  Garian  main- 
land.   [Gompare  BuBAflSus  and  Garxa.]     As  the 
nanow  isthmiis  which  the  Gnidians  attempted  to  cut 
through  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
it  is  a  fiur  coDdnskm  that  all  the  part  west  of  the 
isthmus  belonged  to  the  Gnidii ;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  dty  to  whose  territory  it  could  conveniently  be 
attached,  it  seems  a  certain  conclusion  that  they 
had  the  whole  ot  the  peninsula.  Gnidus  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  but  wo  can 
conclude  nothing  from  this.  It  was  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  according  to 
tradition  was  Triopas.   (Pans.  x.  1 1.  §  1.)     It  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which 
was  reduced  to  five  cities  after  the  exclusion  of  Ha- 
licamassus.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  These  Dorian  colonies, 
Gmdos,  Goa,  and  Lindus,  lalysus  and  Gamirus  in 
Rhodes,  formed  a  confederation.  Their  place  of  meet- 
ing was  at  the  temple  of  tho  Triopian  Apollo,  where 
they  had  game8,andbronze  tripods  for  prizes.  The  site 
of  the  Triopian  temple  was  on  the  island,  now  Gape 
Krio,   (Thw^d.  viii.  85.)    The  Gnidians  traded  to 
Egypt  at  aa  early  period  (Herod,  ii.  178);  and  they 
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had  a  treasury  at  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  11.  §  5).  The 
poeition  of  the  place  was  favourable  for  trade,  and 
Gnidns  acquired  wealth.  They  colonised  Lipara, 
(me  of  the  Aeolian  islands  off  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  After  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
across  their  isthmus  [Bobassus],  the  Gnidians 
surrendered  to  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Gyrus  the 
Peraian,  and  so  far  as  we  know  they  remained  quiet. 
At  the  conunencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  dependents  on  Athens,  for  we  must  suppose 
that  Thuoydides  (ii.  9)  includes  them  in  the  term 
"  Dorians  dwelling  close  to  the  Garians."  Gnidus 
deserted  the  Athenians  after  their  losses  in  Sicily, 
and  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  the  pUoe.  Thucydides  (viii.  35),  after  speaking 
of  the  Athenians  surprising  some  vessels  at  the 
Triopian  promontory,  says  that  they  then  sailed  down 
upon  Gnidus,  and  attacking  the  city,  which  was  nn- 
walled,  nearly  took  it.  The  city  is  evidently  the 
town  on  the  mainUmd,  and  as  this  dty  was  then 
unwalled,  the  walls  which  Hamilton  describes  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
B.  c.  394  Gonon,  who  commanded  a  Persian  and 
Hellenic  fleet,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Pisander  off  Gnidus  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  ffelL  iv.  3.  §  10;  Isocrates,  Panegyr, 
e.  39.) 

In  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochus  the 
Gnidii  readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxviL  16.)  One  of  the  very  few  occasions  on 
which  anything  is  recorded  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Gnidii  is  their  sending  relief  to  Galynida,  when 
it  had  revolted  from  Gaunus  (Polyb.  xxxi.  17), 
about  B.  G.  163.  On  the  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Asia  they  were  included  in  it,  and  in  Pliny's  time 
Gnidus  was  "  Libera,"  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  was  taken  by  the  pirates  who  infested  these 
seas  before  they  were  cleared  out  by  On.  Pompeins 
B.C.  67  (Gic  Pro  Lege  Mamlia^  c.  12),  at  the 
same  time  that  Samos,  Golophon  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  were  plundered. 

Hamilton  (^Researchea  and  Appendix^  vol.  ii.) 
copied  several  inscriptions  at  Gnidus.  None  of  them 
are  ancient,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  Dwic  form  appears  in  8a/iof  and  other 
words.  The  name  of  Apollo  Gameius  occurs  in  one 
inscription ;  and  Apollo  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  at  Gorinth,  and  by  all  the  Dorians  (Pans.  iii. 
13.  §  4).  This  inscription  is  a  memorial  in  honour 
of  Gaius  Julius  Theopompus  (Theupompus  in  the 
inscription)  the  son  cf  Artemidoms  (as  it  stands  in 
Hamilton's  copy),  and  it  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Marcus  Aephicius  ApoUonius,  the  son  of  Marcus. 
There  was  a  Theopompus,  a  native  of  Gnidus,  an 
historical  writer  and  friend  of  the  dictator  Gaesar 
(Strab.  p.  656);  and  Theopompus  had  a  son  Arte- 
midoru8,bnt  according  to  this  inscription  Theopompus 
was  the  son  of  Artemidorus.  An  Artemidoms  in- 
formed Gaesar  of  the  conspiracy  against  him.  (Plut. 
Com,  c.  65.)  The  inscription  shows  that  Theopompus 
was  a  Greek  who  had  after  Greek  &shion  taken  the 
praenomen  and  nomen  of  his  patron,  and  this  Theo- 
pompus may  have  been  the  man  whom  the  dictator 
patronised.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  ApoUonius 
may  be  ^lolon,  the  rhetorician,  the  teacher  of  Gaesar 
and  Gioeroi  but  if  that  is  so,  his  father  must  have 
received  the  Roman  citizenship,  for  he  is  called 
Marcus  in  the  inscription. 

Eudoxus  the  mathematiciao,  as  Strabe  calls  him, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Gnidns; 
bat  he  is  ebiefly  known  as  an  tftroDomer.    Strabo 
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(p.  1 19,  806)  ipnki  at  hi*  afawmtol7  (*»Mt)  tt 
Cnidiu,  fiom  which  ha  uir  the  lUr  CuHpoi;  hii 
obacmtorj  wu  iM  much  higher  Uum  tba  hotua. 
Cbcnu,  m  phjuoui,  ud  (be  ADthor  of  »  Pensiui 
bitUirj,  wu  a  nitJTB  of  Cnidiu ;  ud  iIao  Agithir- 
chidf*,  who  wrote  ■  InatiM  oa  the  EiTthneui  le* 
ud  other  worki.  The  Coidiui  wen  food  gf  art, 
tboDgh  the  dtj  did  ut  pradnce  mtiita.  Ther  placed 
li  tUtae  of  Ja{nler  it  OljniFU,  with  ■  iliitae  of 
Peiaja  on  me  ud«  ot  it,  ud  the  met  Alfdidti* 
thxHhs.  (PuL  T.  24.  §  7.)  Thf7«h(netnp 
Delphi  >  Matne  of  Tciopu,  the  ac-called  tonnder  of 
their  atj,  ■  %nre  of*  nuin  studiiiE  bj  a  hcrM; 
and  a  Let4,  and  Apello  and  Airtemia,  shooting  thai 
anrnri  at  Tiljnl.  (Pani.  z.  11.  §  1.)  The  paiating 
of  Pol^gnMna,  at  Delphi,  call^  Leache,  w»  u 
o&nng  of  the  Cnidii.  (Pana.  i,  3a.  g  1.)  Aphrodite 
ma  wor^ipped  atCnidos,  and  the  plan  wai  lappoeed 
to  beone  of  her  bToorite  abodo.  (Hor.  (W.  i.  30 ;  iii. 
38.)  Panaaniai  tonlioDithnetenipleB  of  Aphrodite 
It  Cnidna;  in  the  oldeit  she  waa  wonlilpped  ai 
Doritii,  in  a  aecond  a«  Acraeit.  and  in  the  third  and 

Eaploea,  Uie  deitj  of  maiinen  (i.  1.  §  3).  Coidas 
poiamed  the  itaCaa  of  th*  naked  Ajdiradite  of 
Pnulelee,  c/  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  great  worki 
of  Gradao  gealni.  The  itatne  Moid  in  a  chamber 
'*ith  tm  doon,  •»  that  the  figure  oonld  be  aeeo  on 
both  ndei.  People  need  Co  visit  Cnidoa  to  eee  the 
bee>BtiM^iiddeM.(P]in.iiiTii.  S.)  Kianwda, king 
of  BithjDia,  oShred  to  boj  this  predoni  work  from 
the  Ctudiaoi  bf  FaTi''8  ^  whole  of  the  public  debt 
ot  Coidna,  which  ma  large,  bnt  the  Cnidians  pre- 
ferred to  keep  tb<or  goddeaa  and  -''''-' 


dlhe 


ferredto.) 

The  coin)  of  Coidiif  hare  tba  epigraph  kwi  u 
KrAtr.  [Q.  L.] 


CNOPUTOLIS.     [EttTTBaAB.] 

CSOPUS.     [BonmA,  p.  413,  b.l 

CNOSUS,  or  QN0SU8,  eabeaquenU;  CKOSSU£^ 
or  QNOSSUS  (KnMiJf,  Kfwnr3>,  Vriaii,  Tmr. 
<r6i:  EOL  ud  Adj.  Kr^nt,  Krirawt,  Pni- 
vwt,  ruAairai,  GDoains,  Onoaiacna,  /em.  Gnoia, 
Onniaa  ;  ifiira-Ttlkho),  the  rojai  cilj  of  Crete, 
Bituated  to  the  N.  of  Ilie  ieland,  SE.  of  Maliiim,  and 
33  U.  P.  rnm  Qor^na  {PnU.  Toi.).  It  originalLj 
w*«  called  Caebatui  (Kolpntvt,  Stiah.  i.  p.  4T6) 
Ihnn  the  amall  river  of  that  name  which  flawed 
beoeath  Iti  walla.  (Callim.  Hymn.  Dion.  t.  44.) 
Tritta  (He^.  a. «.  TpIttb),  wa)  a  udm  that  bad 
been  aooie  tinu  applied  to  iL  Plinj  (it,  SO),  who 
placet  CDoaatti  atnoog  the  inland  dliea,  and  Ptolemf 
(ill.  IT.  g  10),  are  quita  wrung  in  tiie  poaitioiu  thejr 
angn  to  it  Stiabo'e  text  (I.  t)  ia  rmdoabtodlif  cor- 
roft  (oQDip.  Qroaknrd,  in  lac. ;  Hoeck,  Cttla,  ToL  L 
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p.  409) ;  otd  thia  maj  in  part  aore  ti 

mfsta  of  thia  writer,  who  wu  ao  inliuiMdf  oo 
with  CDnaoB,  with  tba  known  poailkn  of  the  caty. 
lie  fbondattoa  wie  attnbaled  t«  the  ben  of  Creiaa 
nmuce,  Muua,  who  Dude  it  hie  chief  renkuce. 
(HoDb  Od.  lix.  178).  Cooeana  aai  ita  ndgbbiior- 
hood  waa  the  chcaen  >eat  ot  legmdi  and  tin  whole 
diatrict  waa  pecnliaHf  evnwettd  with  Zcua.  At  tha 
rirer  Tethria,  or  Thonni,  according  t 
(be  maniage  of  Zena  and  Harm  waa 
(Diod.  T.  73.)  The  moat  nctiTed  nqrthiia  aaBgned 
the  birth-place  aa  well  aa  tha  tomb*  of  tbe  "  Father 
of  goda  aitd  men  "  to  thia  locaht]'.    The  wdl-knon 

It  waa  deaeribed  aa  a  boildiiig  ereoted  faj  Dnadalna, 
and  tiie  abode  o(  tha  Minotnir  (ENod.  L  61 ;  ApDllod. 
iiL  4).  Thia  monurKnt  could  nerer  hare  h^  ai^ 
actoal  exiatence,  bat  mmt  be  ccnaideml  aiiiiplj  aa 
a  work  of  the  imaginatitn  of  the  hilar  poeta  and 
writsa.  The  Homeric  poema,  Hesod  aod  Hero- 
dotna,  are  all  equallr  dtent  on  tha  mbject  of  Ihii 
edifice.  Tlie  labjrinthial  conetmctlDQ  la  e^ontiallj 
Aeg)rp(iati,  and  it  woald  aaam  pnbable  that  the 
natural  caTeraa  and  cxcaTat«d  eepolchna  atill  to  be 
Been  near  CrmaTU,  and  which  were  on^nallj  used 
for  reHgiooa  wmihip,  suggested,  after  the  iDtrodnC' 
tim  of  AegjT^an  mjthologj  into  Greece,  thw  idea 
of  the  labjrinth  ud  iti  bbled  occafauil.  (Cianp. 
Hoeck,  £re(a,  toL  L  pp.  56,  folL) 

Cooeaua  was  at  aa  earl J  time  crdoniied  bj  Doriani, 
and  from  it  Dorian  iutitaticou  spread  (mr  tbs  wbola 
island.  Tt  preserred  its  rank  among  the  chief  dtiea 
of  Crete  fbr  eome  time,  and  bj  ita  alliance  with 
Gortjna  obtained  the  daminim  over  nearl;  tbo  whi^ 
blajjd.  Pol^biua  (It.  53)  has  given  an  aooount  of 
the  csril  wars  whidi  diatiacled  Crete,  and  in  whkh 
Cnoaau  took  part.  Aftancarda  it  became  a  BonaB 
eolooj.  (Sliab.  x.  p.  4T7,}  At]  the  Dvw  exiating 
reetiges  if  the  ancient  "  metrapoUa  "  of  Crvie  ars 
some  rude  maeaes  of  Rocnan  biick-work,  part*  tf  tlM 
so-called  long  wall,  from  which  the  msdecn  name  of 
tbe  Bita  baa  been  derircd.  (Paahlej,  7Vw.  vol.  L 
p.  304.)  Cheniphroa,  or  Ctesiphni,  and  hi*  tm 
Uetagenea,    the    architecle    of   the    great    tnmpla 

Aeneeidemiu  th*  philoaopher,  and  Ergoteles,  vhoee 
Tictoiiea  in  the  Olympian,  Pjthian,  and  l-iKmi.Ti 
gamea,  an  celabiated  bj  Pindar  (Olfip.  xu.  IB). 
For  con*  of  Cnosaiu,  boUi  antooonuns  aral  imperial, 
sae  Eckhel,  toI.  ii.  p.  307.  The  naaal  type  u  tbe 
Ubjriiith:  tha  fbrma,  linoe  Ihej  rqieeent  ooly  a 
poetical  crealioa,  are  natnrall}  varied.       [E.  B.  J.} 


COBULATDS.Dr,  aa  Polybiu  (ixiL  18)  wtllei 
,  Cou>nATL's  (_Kii\iParin),  a  liver  which  the 
imu  general  Cn.  Uanlius  cmased  on  his  march 
om  the  Caulares  [CAdLAREaJ  to  luonda  (Lit 
Eivili.  IS).  After  croaamg  tbeCsolares  lie  paaaed 
e  Caralitis  Palua  [CARALma],  awl  came  to 
Uaodropolia ;  Cnm  thence  to  Lagon,  dbt  tha  aoonM 
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of  the  LjsU,  and  the  next  daj  to  the  CobaUtoa.  In 
the  map  that  aocompaniee  Spratt^s  Lyeia,  the  Lysis 
and  the  GobuUtos  are  marked  as  the  two  upper 
branches  of  the  Catarrhactes  (^Dudet^Su) ;  bat  tbis 
requires  further  examination.  Arundell  (^Asia 
Minor,  yol.  ii.  p.  154)  supposes  the  Cobulatus  to  be 
the  Catarrhactes.  [G.  L.] 

CaCALA  (ra  KdKoXa,  Arrian,  Ind,  23),  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  Qedroeia,  where  Nearchcis 
spent  several  days  on  his  return  witl^  his  fleet  from 
India.     Its  positioB  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COGCIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
Itineraiy,  as  being  27  mUes  from  Bremetonacae, 
and  18  from  Mancnninm.  Bib-cAester  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  modem  eauivalent.     [B.  G.  L.] 

COGH£  (Kfxh  or  X^jcjiy  Steph.  B.),  a  small 
village  on  the  Tigxi8|  not  fiur  from  Sdeuoeia,  on  the 
authority  of  Stephanas,  who  quotes  Arrian.  There 
has  been  considcarable  doubt,  from  the  indistinct  ac- 
count of  ancient  authors,  whether  or  not  Coche  is  to 
be  considered  to  be  a  different  place  from  Seleuoeia, 
or  to  be  only  an  earlier  name  of  that  town.  On  the 
whole,  tiie  balance  of  opinions  seems  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  words  of  Arrian,  as  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus,  are  precise  enough.  Again,  in  describing  the 
march  of  Julianus,  Ammianus  (xziv.  6)  spealcs  of 
the  army  arriving  at  Coche  after  having  tiirown  a 
bridge  across  the  river  Tigris.  Orosius  (rii.  24) 
speidcs  of  Ctesiphon  and  Co^  as  the  two  most  illus- 
trious dties  of  the  Parthians,  and  Gregor.  Nazian. 
(^OraL  m  Jtdian,  2)  calls  Coche  a  ^fovfiov^  of  equal 
strength  with  Ctesiphon,  and  so  situated  that  those 
two  places  might  be  considered  as  one  town,  divided 
only  by  the  river.  Lastly,  Eutropius  (ix.  12)  calls 
it  *'  urAem"  in  tho  time  of  the  emperor  Cams.  On 
the  oUier  hand,  Ammianus  (xxiv.  5)  has,  on  the 
emendation  of  Gelenins  (for  before  his  time  the  pas- 
sage was  held  to  be  oonupt)  "•  Cochem,  quam  Seleu  • 
dam  nominant,"  which  would  imply  that  Coche  was 
the  older  name :  to  which  Zoeimus  Qii.  23)  probably 
refinrs,  though  he  calls  the  plaoeZooliasa,  in  the  pas- 
sage T^i  wfirtpw  fikp  Zwx^nniSf  pw  8i  29\fvie€tas 
foofia(bfi^r.  Pliny  (vii.  27)  speaks  of  Campi  Can- 
ckae,  whidi  probably  refer  to  the  same  place.  [V.] 
COCHE  (KiAxn  aL  Xikvy),  a  town  of  Arabia  De- 
serta,  near  the  Euphrates,  in  lat  72°  dO^,  Ion.  32°  30^, 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  19).  [G.  W.] 

COCHLIU'SA  (Kax^dwvcL,  Stoph.  B.  s.  v. :  Eth. 
Kox^aoiaun'),  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  shells  found  therew  as  Alex- 
ander said  in  his  work  on  Lycia.  [G.  L.] 

COCINTHUS  or  COCINTHUH  (Ki^vr^f, 
Pd.),  a  promontory  of  Brattium,  which  is  described 
by  Polylnus  (ii.  14)  as  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Itafy,  on  which  account  he  ccoaders  it  as  the 
point  of  separation  between  the  Ionian  and  Sidlian 
Seas.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  founded  upon  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  Italy.  For  it  is  clear  from  Pliny  (who  him- 
self alludes  to  this  mistaken  idea)  that  the  promon- 
tory of  Codnthum  ky  to  the  N.  of  Caulonia,  between 
that  dty  uid  the  Scyllacian  gulf  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15), 
and  can  thei«fbre  be  no  other  than  the  headland  now 
called  Ptmta  di  SiUo.  In  another  passage  (iii.  5. 
f .  6)  Pliny  not  unaptly  compares  the  ooii^guraticn 
of  this  part  of  Italy  to  an  Amazonian  shield,  of  which 
Cocintiius  forms  Uie  central  projection,  and  the  two 
promontories  of  Ladnium  and  Leucopetra  tbe  two 
horns;  the  latter,  however,  should  rather  be  the 
Promontoiy  of  Hercules,  or  Cape  Spca-theiUo,  MeU 
i^pears  to  oonfound  it  with  the  Zephyrian  Promon- 
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tory,  which  is  certainly  the  modem  Capo  di  BruZ' 
eanOy  much  further  south.  (Mel.  ii.  4.)  The  mo- 
dem name  of  Cc^  di  Stilo  is  evidently  derived  from 
some  column  ((rr^Aii  or  arvKis')  erected  on  the 
headland  as  a  landmark,  and  appears  to  date  iirom 
an  early  period,  as  it  is  already  marked  by  the  name 
of  "  Stilida  "  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  {Itin.  Marit, 
p.  490.)  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  **  Cocinto  "  (p.  1 14),  as  if  there  were 
a  town  or  village  of  the  name;  but  it  was  probably  a 
mere  station.  [£.  H.  B.] 

COCOSA  or  COEQUOSA,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  is  the  first  place  on  a  road  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  (^Dax)  to  Burdigala  (^Bordeanx'). 
It  is  placed  24  M.  P.  from  Dax,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  place  called  Cau9tique.  If  this  is  rightly  de- 
termined, we  ascertain  the  podtion  of  the  Cocoeates, 
one  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  whom  P.  Crassus  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  him  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Gallic  war,  b.  a  56  (Caes.  B,  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny 
(v.  19)  caUs  the  people  "  Cocossates  Sexsignani,*' 
which  seems  to  mean  that  it  was  a  garrison  town. 
He  calls  tbe  Tarbdli "  Quatuorsignani.^  The  position 
of  the  Cocoeates  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Les  Landes ;  and  "  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Landes  are  still  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
Bouges,  or  those  of  the  north  or  of  the  Tite^de-Bueh; 
and  the  Cousiots,  those  of  the  south."  (Walckenaer, 
Giog,.  &c  voL  i.  p.  303)  [Boii].  [G.  L.] 

COCYXIUM  {KoKihiovi  Eth.  Koicv?Jr7is),  a 
place  in  Mysia,  mentioned  by  Xenopbon  with  Nean- 
dria  and  Ilimn.  (Xen.  ffelL  iii.  1.  §  16.)  In 
Pliny's  time  (v.  30)  it  had  disappeared.  He  men- 
tions it  between  CUla  and  Thebe.  A  place  called 
KiUchulanf  or,  as  others  write  it,  CoUcMoUm-Ktmi, 
is  supposed  to  represent  Cocylium.  [G.  L.] 

COCYTUS,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Epdras.     [AcHSBON.] 

CODAKI,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  between  the  Arsi  and  the  Vadei  (vi.  28). 
Forster  finds  them  in  the  tribe  of  Kodad  near  Mekka. 
(Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  note  f.)  [G.  W.] 

CODANaNIA.     [ScAKDiA.] 

CODA'NUS  SINUS,  the  sea  to  the  east  of  tbe 
Chersonesus  Clmbrorum  (JuGand),  which,  as  Pomp. 
Mela  (iii.  4)  states,  is  filled  with  islands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
It  was  therefore  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic, 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  it  extended  north  as 
fiu:  as  the  pnrni.  Cimbroram.  [L.  S.] 

CODDINUS.     rSiPTLUS.] 

CODBION,  a  fortified  town  in  Illyria,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Bomans  upon  the  capture  of  An- 
tipatria,  b.  a  200.  It  was  probably  near  the  latter 
dty,  upon  the  river  Apsus.  (lav.  xxxi.  27.)  It  was 
probably  the  same  town,  which  is  called  Chryson- 
dyon  by  Polybius  (v.  108).  (Leake,  JVbr^Aem  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  326,  seq.) 

COELA  (ra  KoiAa  fiii  Y.b9olai),  "the  Hdlows," 
a  part  of  the  coast  of  Euboea,  which  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  vessels  in  stormy  weather,  and  where  a 
squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked  just  before 
the  battle  of  Artemisium.  (Herod,  viii.  13.)  Strabo 
(x.  p.  445)  describes  it  as  a  place  between  Aulis  and 
Geraestus;  but  as  Aulis  is  misplaced  in  a  description 
of  the  Euboean  coast,  many  critics  have  proposed  to 
read  Chalds.  Tbe  Epitomizer  of  Strabo  has  Capha- 
reus  instead  of  Aulis,  a  correction  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  firom  Ptolemy  (iii  15.  §  25),  who 
places  the  Coela  between  Caphueus  and  the  pro* 
montory  Chersonesus.     But  Ptolemy  is  the  only 
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writer  who  plaofs  the  Coela  on  the  eutem  side  of 
the  island;  all  other  ancient  writerB  snppoee  them  to 
have  been  on  the  western  coast.  (Liv.  xxxi.  47 ;  VaL 
Max.  i.  8.  §  10;  Lacan,  v.  196, 230.)  The  Persian 
fleet  must  therdfore  have  sailed  roond  the  promontorj 
of  Geraestns  before  thej  were  oyertaken  hj  the  stonn. 
(Gmekard  and  Kruner,  tul  Strab.  2.  e.) 

COELE.     [Attica,  p.  302,  b.] 

COELESYRIA.    [Syria.] 

COELETAE,  a  Thradan  people,  divided  into 
majores  and  mtnores,  the  former  of  whom  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Haemos,  and  the  latter  about 
Mount  Rhodope.  (Plin.  it.  18;  Liv.  zxxyiii.  40; 
Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38.)  The  district  which  thej  inha- 
bited was  called  Coe!eHca.  [L.  8.] 

COELOS,  COELA,  COELIA,  or  CELA  (KoiA^i 
Xifi-flVf  KoiXo,  KotMa),  a  port-town  in  the  Thradan 
Ghersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the 
Spartans  were  defeated  bj  the  Athenians,  and  where 
the  latter  erected  a  trojhj  by  the  side  of  the  tomb 
of  Hecuba.  (Mehi,  u.  2.  7;  Plin.  iy.  18,  Ptol.  iii. 
12.  §  4 ;  KictL  ▼.  p.  81 ;  Anna  Gomn.  xiv.  p.  429; 
Amm.  Hare.  zzii.  8 ;  HierocL  p.  634.)  There  still 
eadst  cmns  of  the  town  of  Godos,  respecting  which 
see  Eckliel,  toL  iL  p.  50.  Its  modem  name  is  JTi- 
Udbahr.  [L.  &J 

GOENOPHRUailUM,  a  town  on  the  Thradan 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  road  from  ApoUonia 
to  Seljmbria ;  in  it  the  emperor  Aurdian  was  mur- 
dered in  A.  D.  275.  (Entropi  iz.  9  ;  VopLac  AvtreL 
35 ;  Itin.  Ant  pp.  138, 230, 322,  where  the  place 
is  called  Cenophrurium.)  It  is  generallj  idoitified 
with  the  modem  Bivados,  [L.  S.) 

COENYRA.     [Thasus.] 

GOEQUOSA.     [Coc?o8A.] 

GOETAE  (KotToi),  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis  (vii.  8.  §  25)  among  the 
nations  that  the  Ten  Thousand  passed  through. 
Thej  are  mentioned  between  the  Mossjnoed  and  the 
Tibarcni.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work,  nor  elsewhere.  [Q.  L.] 

GOEUS.     [Pamisus.] 

COGAEONUM  {KmyaiAnw),  a  mountam  in  the 
district  of  the  Getae,  which,  from  its  ooonection 
with  the  legend  of  ZainoUis,  was  considered  sacred. 
A  river  bearing  the  same  name  was  in  its  ndghbour- 
hood.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  298.)  Ndther  the  mountain 
nor  the  river  can  be  identified,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  should  look  for  them  in  the  £.  Garpa- 
thians  or  in  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Getae,  8. 
of  the  bter.  (Gomp.  Schafarik,  Slaouche  AU^r- 
tkum,  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOGAMUS.     [Hermds.] 

GOLAGEIA  (KoA.aic(fa),  a  town  in  MaHs  of  un- 
certain site.    (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  254,  f.) 

GOLA'NIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  tlie  cities  of  the  Damnii,  to  the  KE.  of  the 
Selgovae  (^Solwag),  Identi6ed  with  CarttaAn^  and 
with  Crawfurd,     [GowA.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

G(yLAPIS,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  lapodes, 
in  Pannonia,  the  district  about  the  mouth  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  tribe  called.  Colapiani.  (Strab. 
pp.  207,  214;  Plin.  iii.  28.)  IMon  Gassius  calls 
the  river  Colopt  (zliz.  38,  its  modem  name  is 
Kulpayj  and,  according  to  Strabo,  it  flowed  from  the 
Alps,  and  having,  in  its  course,  become  navigable, 
emptied  itself  mto  the  Savus  near  Siscia  or  Se- 
gestlca.  [L.  S.] 

GOLGHI  INDIAE  (K^x^^^  Ten^Mar.Erytkr, 
p.  33 ;  Tab.  Pouting.  Golchis  Indomm;  K^Xx<^<  ^f^ 
wdptoiff  PtoL  TiL  1.  §  10),  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
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eoast,  to  the  NE.  of  the  pfcsent  Ctqie  Comotm,  in 
that  subdivisian  of  India  which  the  ancients  called 
India  intra  Gangem,  Aooording  to  Ptolemy  (viL 
1.  §  10)  It  gave  its  name  to  a  gulf  whidi  was 
called  Uie  KoXv^r  KoKxut^s,  Its  present  repre- 
sentative has  not  been  detemined ;  but  the  podtioo 
is  snffidently  identified  by  the  description  of  the 
neighbouring  coast,  which  was  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  pearl  fisheries  Dr.  Vinoent,  in  his  GoomMntary 
on  the  Peripluy  (voL  IL  p.  444),  has  shown  that 
near  it,  on  the  northern  shore  df  Geykm,  was  the 
island  of  Epiodorus  (now  the  island  of  Manaar^ 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  the  pearl 
fisheries.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  other 
names  vriiich  ars  mentioned  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, as  Golias,  Prom.  Goliacnm,  Goniad  {Km- 
wuueoi,  Strab.  xv.  p.  689),  an  really  connected  with 
that  of  GoIehL  Indeed,  tJie  text  of  the  Periplus  ia 
so  corrupt,  that  it  is  dififeult  to  have  &ith  in  the 
emendations  even  of  the  very  learned  men  who  have 
made  it  their  study.  (Vinoent,  Peripbu  qf  J?ry- 
thra«m  Sea^  voL  it ;  Asiatie  Rtrnmreku^  vol.  v. 
p.  395.)  [v.] 

GCTLGHIGGS  SINUS.  [GoiiCHi  Isdiajl] 
G0L9HIS  (ii  KoKj^s :  JStk.  KeAxt^s  :  A^. 
KoAx<K4(r),  a  district  of  western  Asia  bounded  od 
the  SW.  by  the  province  of  Pontns,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pontns  Euzinus  ai  far  as  tlie  river  Coraz, 
on  the  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  lay 
between  it  and  Ariatio  Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia 
and  Mts.  Moschid,  and  oo  the  8.  by  Ammia. 
There  is  some  little  difference  in  anthon  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  oonntry  westward :  thus  Stiabo  (zii. 
p.  498)  makes  Cdchis  begin  at  Tnpeins,  while 
Ptolemy,  on  the  ether  hand,  extends  Pontus  to  the 
river  Phssis.  It  may  be  gathered  firom  Stnd>.  zL  p 
497;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5;  Theodor.  SisL  EecL  v.  34 ; 
Prooopi  B,  0,  iv.  4;  Zonm.  i.  32,  that  Pityfis 
was  the  last  town  to  the  8.  in  Cokhis,  and  firom 
Strabo,  /.  a,  Arrian  PenpL  p.  1 1.  (ed.  Hods.);  Mela, 
L  19;  AmmiaiL  xxiL  15;  Ptol.  v.  10;  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Dioecurias  (which,  according  to  Anrian  and 
some  other  writen,  was  subsequently  called  Sehas- 
topolis)  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Gdchis, 
axkd  distant  from  Pityus,  according  to  Stiabo  366, 
and  aooording  to  Arnan  350  stadia.  The  order  of 
the  tribes  on  this  eastern  coast  of  the  Euzine  was 
according  to  Strabo,  and  oommcDdng  from  the  N., 
the  Zygi,  Hcniochi,'  Geicetae,  lloscU  and  Gdchi ;  it 
would,  however,  appear  that  the  whole  district  po- 
pularly known  as  Colchis  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  on  which  these  smaller  tribes  or  sub- 
divisions of  people  were  settled ;  and  may,  therefiire, 
as  stated,  be  considered  roughly  to  extend  from 
Trapesus  to  Dioscurias.  The  district  oomprehends 
the  modem  provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  part  of  Ab- 
faaaia,  south  and  west  of  Mt.  EUmrs.  Aeschylus 
and  Pindar  appear  to  be  the  earliest  authon  who 
have  given  to  tlds  land  its  historical  name  of  Gdchis. 
The  earlier  writers  only  speak  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Aea,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  king  Aeetes. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Gdchi,  were  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  (ii.  104,  105)  and  Sodorus 
(1.  28)  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Seaostris,  and 
Uierefore  of  Egyptian  origiiL  Herodotus  argues 
that  the  people  of  Gdchis  were  the  relics  of  this 
army,  because  of  the  many  customs  which  were 
similar  to  them  and  to  tlie  Egyptians,  and  not  in 
use  originally  in  other  nations,  as  the  rite  of  ^'' 
cumdsion,  snd  the  workiog  ii  linen  (which  the 
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Greeks  called  SardoniOi  or,  as  Larcher  thinks, 
Sardian,  from  Sardes),  and  also  from  thdr  langiiage, 
from  the  natural  complexioD  of  their  skin,  which 
was  of  a  dnskj  coloar,  tike  that  of  the  ancient  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  valley  of  the  l^le,  and  from  their 
having  cnriy  hair.  Strabo  (L  c.)  allodes  to,  bat 
seems  hardlj  to  credit,  this  story.  Tet  many  modem 
scholars  hare  held  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it, 
and  have  attempted  varioosly  to  account  for  the 
connection  between  the  two  people.  (Gomp.  Heeren, 
Ideent  voL  L  pt  1  p.  405 ;  Michaelis,  Laws  ofMoseSj 
vol.  IT.  p.  185,  &C.)  Herodotus  is  so  far  a  good 
authority,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation.  Pindar  {Pgth,  4.378).  too, 
calls  the  Colchians  dark-complezioijed.  Ammianus 
(zxii  8)  probably  merely  copies  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. Dionynus  Peri^.  (v.  689)  confirms  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  descent  of  the 
Colchians. 

The  Colchi  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes, 
chiefly  settled,  as  we  have  stated,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Euzine :  as  the  Machelooes,  Heniochi,  Zy- 
dretae,  Lazi,  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Phasas:  the 
Apsidae,  Abasci,  Samigae,  Corazi,  to  the  N.  of  it ; 
the  Ooli,  Melanchlaeni,  Gebni,  and  Suani,  along  the 
mountun  range  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.and  W.,and 
the  Moschi  to  the  SE.,  among  the  Moschici  Montes, 
an  outlying  spur  of  the  same  great  chain.  (See  under 
these  names.)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  of 
these  tribes,  the  Lazi  gave  their  name  to  the  B^io 
Lazica,  a  title  wherdby  the  whole  countxy  was  known 
at  a  late  period  of  bistoiy  (Procop.  B.P.  ii.  15, 
Gotk.  iv.  1 ;  Ptol.  V.  10.  §  5,  as  compared  with 
Arrian,  PeripUu,  p.  11),  and  that  the  Abasci  have 
no  doubt  perpetuated  their  name  in  tiie  modem 
AVbatia  (RenneU^s  Map)  or  Ahhkana  (Bitter).  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  the  names  Coll,  and  Colias, 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Colchis ;  not 
impossibly  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers 
or  editors.  [Colchi  Indiab.1  The  only  river  of 
any  importance  was  the  Phasis  (now  Fdz  or  iStont), 
which  was  according  to  some  writers  the  S.  boundary 
of  Colchis,  but  more  probably  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  that  country  from  the  Caucasos  W.  by  S. 
to  the  Euxine,  and  tiie  Anticites  or  Atticitus  (now 
Kvban),  Arrian  {PeripbUj  p.  10)  mentions  many 
others  by  name,but  they  would  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  mountain  torrents:  the  most  important  of 
them  were  Charieis,  Chobus  or  Cobus,  Singames, 
Tarsuras,  Hippns,  Astalephus,  Chrysorrhoas,  several 
of  which  are  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
The  chief  towns  were  Dioscnrias  or  Dioscuris  (under 
the  Bomans  called  Sebastopolis)  on  the  sea-board  of 
the  Euxine,  Sarapana  (now  Schatxtpani),  Surium, 
Archaeopolis,  MacheireMs,  and  Cyta  or  Cutatisium 
(now  KekUai»%  the  traditional  biith-plaoe  of  Medea. 

The  country  itself  was  celebrated^  as  wo  have 
seen,  frvm  the  earliest  times  for  its  cultivation  of 
the  trade  in  linen  (Her.  ii.  105 ;  Strab.  xi.  pw  498). 
During  the  time  of  the  -Bomans,  and  stUl  later 
under  Constantine,  many  castles  and  ketones  occu- 
pied its  coasts,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  trade 
of  the  district  (Procop.  JB,  G.  iv.  2,  JB.  P.  iL 
28  ;  Zosim.  ii.  83) ;  which  produced,  besides  linen, 
timber  for  ship-bulding,  hemp,  flax,  wax,  pitch, 
and  gold  dusL  (Strab.  xL  p.  498 ;  AppLan.  Mkkr, 
e.  103.)  Among  many  of  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  among  those  of  the  later  and  Boman 
times,  Colchis,  as  the  scene  of  the  parentage  of 
Medea,  and  of  the  subsequent  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts and  the  capture  of  the  Goldien  Fleece,  was  the 
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native  seat  of  all  sorceries  and  witchcrafts.  (Horat. 
Carm,  a.  13.  8,  Epod,  v.  21,  xtI  57 ;  Juv.  vi.  643 ; 
Propert  ii.  1 .  53 ;  Martial,  x.  4. 35.)  The  existence 
and  growth  in  the  country  of  the  Iris  plant  (Dioscor. 
in  iVoem.  lib.  vi. ;  Plin.  xzviii.  9),  from  the  bulbous 
root  of  which  the  medicine  we  call  Colchicum  is 
extracted,  may  have  led  to  some  of  the  tales  of 
sorcery  attributed  to  Medea.  (Ovid.  A.  Am,  iL  89 ; 
Lucan«  vi.  441.) 

We  have  occasional  notices  of  the  history  ef 
Colchis  inddoitally  recorded  in  various  passages  of 
the  classical  writers,  from  which  we  may  gather: — 

1.  That  during  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  the 
northem  limit  of  the  Persian  empire  (Her.  iii.  97); 
though  subsequently  the  people  appear  to  have 
thrown  o£P  this  yoke,  and  to  have  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state  (Xen.  Anab,  iv.  8.  §  9,  vii  8.  §  25). 
Still  later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Cokhians  were  not  included  in  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians,   (.^rrian,  Anab.  iv.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  Durmg  the  period  of  the  contests  between 
Mithridates  and  the  B(»nans,  Colchis  was  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  territories  which  the  king  of 
Pontus  had  annexed  to  his  paternal  territory  (Ap- 
plan,  MUhr»  15),  though  its  allegiance  was  even 
then  uncertain  and  doubtful  {IhuL  64).  During 
the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  Mithridates  made  his 
son  Machares  king  of  Colchis  {Ibid.  67),  who  ap- 
pears to  have  held  his  power  but  for  a  short  period. 
Finally,  on  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Mithridates, 
Pompey  made  Aristarchus  the  governor  of  this  dis- 
trict (^Ibid.  114;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  33, 
xxxvii.  3.)  On  the  fall  of  Pompey,  Pfaamaces,  son 
of  Mithridates,  took  advantage  <i  Caesar  being  occu- 
pied in  Egypt,  and  reduced  Cplchis,  Armenia,  and 
some  part  cdf  Cappadocia, — ddfeating  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus,  whom  Caesar  subsequentiy  sent  against 
him.  His  triumph  was,  however,  short-lived.  (Dion 
Cass.  xliL  45.) 

3.  Under  Pdemon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Phar- 
naoes,  Colchis  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus.    .-(S^^*  ^  PP-  493—499.) 

Lastly,  from  Theoph.  Byzant.  {Fratpn.  4),  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin,  a.  d.  572, 
the  Colchians  and  Abasgi  joined  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia as  the  allies  of  Chosroes  in  his  war  against  Mar- 
dan.  At  this  period  the  district  itself,  as  aheady 
remarked,  was  generally  known  as  Terra  Lazica. 
(Menand.  Prot.  Fragm,  3  of  hb  CcntimuaJtum  of 
ike  Eittory  o/Agathiat.)  [V.] 

COLENDA  (Ko\4p9a:  perhaps  CueUar),  a  city 
of  the  Arevacae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  m«n- 
tioned  by  Appian  (Eutp,  99, 100;  TJkert,  vol.  ii.  pL 
l,p.456).   ^  [P.S.] 

COLI  (KwXoi),  a  people  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Colchis,  inhabiting  a  district  called  after 
them,  Kw\uc4i,  The  northem  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  also  called  KuKucii  5fn}.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KuKoi ; 
Scylax,  p.  31,  where  Km?^  diould  be  read  for 
K»pu(i;  Plin.  vL  5.  s.  5;  Mela,  i.  19^ 

COLIAS.    [Athjekax,  p.  305,  b.J 

COLICA'BIA,  a  place  m  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on 
the  Po,  between  Mutana  and  Hostilia,  near  Miraa- 
dol€L    (It.  Ant.) 

COLIS  (K«Afr,  Dion.Periflg.  1148;  Mela,  iii.  7; 
Fest  AvienuSjV.  1355),adiBtrict  on  theMalabar  coast, 
opposite  toCeyloo,and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Cope 
Comorifu  As  stated  elsewhere  [Colchi  Indiae], 
tJiere  is  a  great  confssion  in  the  names  wliich  the 
ancients  have  preserved  of  the  places  on  this  coast; 
and  it  is  Y&cy  likely  that  the  names  Calligicum,  Cd- 
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iUcttm,  Colis,  and  Golitf,  refer  to  one  and  the  nme  * 
district  That  it  was  N.  of  Cape  Comorin  ia  quite 
clear;  and  if  CoUas  and  Colis  be  one  and  the  aame, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  &r  to  the  N.,  as  DionTsinfl 
(▼.  951)  eridentlj  describes  the  former  as  opposite  to 
Ce^Um.  Ptolemj  and  Marcian  connect  with  Galli- 
gicnm  another  promontory,  which  they  call  Cozy 
(KApv  ttfcpoy),  a  projecting  strip  of  land  to  the  £.  of 
the  Sinm  ColcMcut :  it  has  been  supposed  by  Bitter 
{Erdk.  ▼.  p.  517)  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
Panban,  opposite  the  island  of  Bamanan  Kor, 
PlinyC  tL  20.  s.  23)  speaks  of  a  Promontory  Calin- 
gon,  —  doubtless  the  Calligicnm  of  Ptolemy.  £  V.] 
COLLATIA  (KoXXaria :  Eth.  KoXXartins,  Col- 
latinns:  Cattel  delT  Om),  an  ancient  dty  of  La- 
tinm,  situated  about  10  mUes  £.  of  Bome,  between 
Gabii  and  the  Anio.  Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
colonies  of  Alba  Longa  {Am,  vi.  774);  a  dear  proof 
that  he  considered  it  as  a  Latin  town ;  and  Dio- 
nysius  also  distinctly  attributes  it  to  that  people:  it 
is  strange,  therefore,  that  Lirj  speaks  of*it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  Sabine  dty  jweTious  to  its  conquest  hj 
the  Romans.  The  first  occasion  on  which  its  name 
appears  in  histoiy  is  during  Uie  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscos,  by  whom  it  was  induced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  Bome.  (Liv.  i.  38 ;  Dionys.  iiL  50.)  lAry 
has  preserved  to  us  the  formula  of  "  deditio**  on  this 
occasicm,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fisct  is 
historically  true,  as  the  dty  never  appean  again  as 
an  independent  state.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a  garrison  there,  whence  he  is  erroneously 
Tepresented  by  some  late  grammarians  as  the  founder 
of  the  dty  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  vi.  744):  he  at  the  same 
time  appointed  his  nephew  Egerius  as  governor,  who 
ia  consequence  obtained  the  surname  of  Collatinua, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants;  and  Ludns 
Tarquinius,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  is  represented 
as  residing  at  Collatia  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Ardea.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 59;  Dionys.  iv.  64.)  Silius 
Italicus  also  represents  it  as  the  birthpUoe  of  the 
elder  Brutus  (viii.  363);  but  there  is  no  other  au- 
thority for  this.  No  subsequent  mention  of  Collatia 
occurs  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  gradually 
dedined.  Cicero  inddentidly  notices  it  as  one  ^ 
the  munidpal  towns  of  Latium  which  was  in  his 
time  in  a  very  decayed  condition.  Strabo  tells  us  it 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  and  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  "  populi  **  of  andent  Latium  which  were 
tlien  no  longer  in  existence.  (Cic.  deLeg.  Agr.  ii.  35; 
Stnb.  V.  p.  230;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.)  This  is  the  kst 
mention  of  the  name  that  we  meet  with ;  but  the 
memory  of  its  existence  was  preserved  by  the  Via 
ColUtia  or  Collatina,  which  is  noticed  more  than 
once  by  Frontinns  (cis  Aquaeduct.  5, 10),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  lay  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  short  in- 
ter>'al.  This  is  the  only  clue  to  the  position  of 
Collatia,  the  site  of  which  has  in  consequence  been 
generally  fixed  at  a  place  called  Cattelkuxio  or 
Castel  ddV  Osct^  a  ruined  castle  of  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  a  little  stream  called  the  0#a, 
little  more  than  2  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Anio,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  ate  of 
Gabii.  There  remain  on  this  spot  some  very  incon- 
siderable fragments  of  walls  on  the  side  towards  the 
stream,  where  it  presents  a  steep  and  abrupt  &oe  of 
tufo  rock,  but  on  the  other  side  it  is  wholly  without 
defences,  and  Gell  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  was 
little  adapted  for  that  of  an  andent  dty.  Hence  he 
inclines  (as  well  as  Westphal)  to  place  GoUatia  at 
lAtngkezgOf  another  mediaeval  fortress  on  a  bold  and 
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nearly  isolated  hill  just  above  the  oonfiiMDee  of  the 
0§a  with  the  Anioi  The  position  of  LimgkewBa  is 
certainly  one  better  adapted  by  nature  for  the  nte 
of  an  andent  dty  than  that  of  CatUH  deU  Oaa,  and 
would  accord  much  better  with  Viigirs  expressioDs 
("  Collatinas  imponent  montibns  aroes,"  Aem,  L  c.) 
but  no  ruins  have  been  discovered  there.  (Gell,  Top. 
o/Bomej  pp.  171 — 175;  Nibby,  Dmlora^ vol.  L  ppi 
478—482;  Westphal,  Rom,  Kampagne,  pp^  100^ 
101 ;  Abeken,  Mittel  ItaL  p.  78.)        [£.  H.  B.] 

COLLOPS  MAGNUS  or  CULLU  (lUXAo^  fid. 
yus  fl  KiiAXov,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  3 ;  Chulfi  Mnnidpinm, 
Itm.  Ant  p.  19 ;  Chullu,  Tab.  PeuL ;  Chulla,  Solin. 
29;  ColiOf  Bu.),  a  city  of  Numidia,  upon  a  head- 
land on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Olcachites  (iZdgr 
qfStorah),  E.  of  the  Pr.  Tretum,  and  50  M.  P.  west 
df  Busicada,  odebrated  for  its  purple-dyeing  esta- 
blishments, and  probably,  therefore,  a  Phoenician 
colony.  (Bran,  4/^00,  p.  214.)  Ptolemy  mentions 
a  lU\\o^  /iUpot,  considerably  to  the  E.  of  this,  in 
a  podtion  apparently  near  the  oppodte  side  of  the 
bay.    (PtoLtWdS4.)  [P.Sw] 

COLLYTUS.     [Athkwak,  p.  302.] 

COLOBATUS.     [CoBUULTua] 

CCLOBI  {Ko\a€oi,  Died.  iii.  32;  Agathazch. 
p.  46;  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  28),  a  tribe  of  Tragk>dytes 
dtuated  on  a  strip  of  luid  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
promontory  of  Baxium  in  lat  24^  N.,  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  §  7) 
mentions  a  mountain  (Ko\o8h»  5por,  tixpov)^  and 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  771)  a  forest,  of  the  Colobi  (KoXoAwr 
iXjrosy  in  this  region,  between  Berenice  and  the 
harbour  of  Antiphilos.  Pomponius  HeU  (iiL  8)  places 
a  town  of  Coloba  between  the  promontory  of  Aeneum 
and  Philoteris.  The  Cdobi,  Hke  the  entire  Troglo- 
dytic  nation,  were  the  subject  dT  many  fables.  In  the 
Greek  language  their  name  imports  "  the  mutilated," 
and  they  seem  to  have  practised  the  rite  of  circum- 
dsi(m  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves  ( AristoL 
ffist.  An,  m.S.  §  6;  Diod.  iii.  32).  They  were  pro- 
bably  a  dwarflsh  people,  and  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Aethiopict  race  whose  low  stature  (ht  deformity  led 
finally  to  the  foble  of  the  Pygmies.  The  region 
which  they  inhabited  was  barren,  and  they  were  ex- 
duded  frxnn  the  pasture  grounds  to  the  west  of  it  by 
their  stronger  kinsmen  or  ndghbours.  Henoe  their 
diet  was  prindpally  shell-fish  and  the  casual  pro- 
ducts of  Uie  chase,  and  thdr  curtailed  proportions 
were  confirmed  by  their  poor  diet.  [W.  B.  D.] 

COLOE  (Kok^  XlfUTjit  Ptol.  IT.  7.  §  24,  31 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.\  a  lake  in  Aethiopia,  lat  12°  N., 
through  which  flows,  but  with  little  intermixture  of 
their  several  waters,  the  river  Astapus  (^Babr-el- 
Atrtk),  the  Blue  or  Dark  Biver.  The  hdce  Cdo^*  is 
probably  the  T««<6  or  Y^em  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  822), 
and  is  Uie  modem  Lake  DenAea  or  Tama,  There 
vras  also  in  Aethiopia  a  town  named  Colog  (ECoX^ 
ir<(\ir,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  25)  of  which  the  site  is  un- 
certain ( Arrian,  Per^,  Mar,  £iythr,  p.  3 ;  Mannert. 
Geograph.  voL  xii.  p.  167).  [W.  B.  D.] 

COLONAE  (KoKvyal)  or  COLCyNE,  a  town  in 
the  Troad,  140  stadia  from  Dium.  (Strab.  pp.  589, 
604;  Thuc.  L  131 ;  Xen.  ffeO.  iii.  1.  S  13;  Pans. 
X.  14.  §  I.)  According  to  tradition,  Colonae  was  in 
early  times  the  residence  of  a  Thndan  prince 
Cycnus,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  country  and 
the  island  of  Tenedoe,  oppodte  to  which  Cdooae  was 
dtuated  on  the  mainhmd.  Cdonae  was  probably 
one  of  the  towns  from  which  the  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  supply  the  population  of  Alexandria  in 
Troaa.    Pliny  (v.  30)  pUoes  it  in  the  interior,  and 
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speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places  that  had  disap- 
peared. 

There  was  a  Cdonafi  near  Lampsacns  on  the 
Hellespont,  a  foundation  of  the  Milwrians.  (Strab. 
p.  589 ;  Arrian,  Anab,  i.  12.  §  11.)         [G.  L.] 

COLC/NIA,  in  Britain.  The  critidsm  which  ap- 
plies to  Camnlodnnnm  [CAMuu>Dimuif]  has  been 
postponed  to  the  present  notice,  because  the  place, 
to  which  the  genend  assent  of  investigators  has  as- 
signed the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  Roman 
colony  in  Britain^  the  Cokmia  nan'  4i6xw — i» 
the  Catr  Cohm  of  the  British,  and  the  Oamidodannm 
of  the  Hft«f^«^^  writera.  Coir  Cchm  is  a  name  in 
Nennios's  list  of  British  cities.  In  Beda  and  the 
earlier  Anglo-Saun  authorities  we  have  such  forms 
as  ColnaceatteTy  CoUoutria,  Scc^  evidently  meaning 
Colchester  in  Essex.  Lastij,  in  Henzy  of  Hunting- 
don, we  find  the  special  statement  that  the  Britiah 
Caer  Cohm  and  the  A.-S.  Cokcettna  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  identity  of  Camulodunum  with  the 
town  thus  named  from  Golonia  is  another  question. 
Few  writers,  however,  have  ^Qsoonnected  them.  The 
chief  grounds  for  the  identification  lie  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Tacitus. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  loeni  (in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk),  and  the  Cangi  (on  the  Irish  Sea);  after, 
too,  a  diversion  against  the  Brigantes  (to  the  north 
of  tlie  Humber),  tiie  fierce  nation  of  SOures  required 
repression.  For  this  purpose  a  colony  is  established 
at  Camulodunum — "Silnrum  gens  non  atrocitate, 
non  dementia  mutabatur,  quin  helium  exeroeret, 
castrisque  legionum  premenda  foret.  Id  quo  promp- 
tktg  venirei,  colonia  Camulodunum,  valida  veteran- 
orum  manu,  deducitur  in  agros  captivoe,  subeidium 
adversus  rebelles,  et  imbuendis  sodis  ad  officia  l^um. 
Itnm  inde  ad  Siluras."  {Ann,  xli.  32,  33.)  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  words  in  Italics.  Beference 
is  also  made  to  the  article  Canoi.  The  section,  too, 
of  Tadtus  preceding  the  one  quoted  should  be  read. 
This  tells  us  that  (>itorius  had  fdready  fortified  the 
valleys  of  the  Sabrina  and  the  Autona — the  Sabrina 
meaning  the  Severn^  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  Autona  (?  Aufona). 

Now,  with  stations  already  effected  on  the  Severn, 
and  another  river,  which  was  certainly  nearer  to 
Wales  than  any  river  of  Essex,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  probable  movements  of  O^torius  with  either  of 
the  accredited  sites  of  Camulodunum?  This  is  well 
known  to  have  been  dther  MaJdon^  or  WriUU  (near 
Colchester)j  each  in  Essex,  and  each  in  the  very  last 
place  imaginable  for  the  operations  of  a  ISlurian,  a 
Brigantian,  or  a  Cangian  campaign,  even  if  it  be 
allowed  to  suit  an  loenian. 

The  solution  to  these  difficulties  probably  lies  in 
the  £Bct  of  Tadtus's  authority  being  of  a  high  value 
only  for  those  parts  of  our  island  with  which  his 
fother-in-law  .^ricola  came  in  contact,  and  for  that 
period  of  our  early  history  during  which  that  general 
was  so  important  an  actor.  Now,  the  parts  that  he 
knew  best  lay  in  the  west  and  north — in  Wales  and 
Scotland  —  rather  than  in  the  eastern  counties. 

In  A.D.  61,  the  name  of  Camulodunum  re-appears 
{Arm.  xiv.  31);  its  geographical  and  political  rela- 
tions being  comparativdy  clear.  Thus,  the  war  is 
against  the  famous  Queen  of  the  Iceni  (Boadicea), 
and  the  population  of  the  ndghbourhood  is  that  of 
the  Trinobantes  (^MiddleMx),  At  the  same  time, 
the  campaign  in  Wales  is  interrupted  by  the  Icenian 
revolt;  a  foct  to  which  we  may  possibly  trace  the 
confusion  in  the  account  of  Ostorius.  The  actual 
movement  from  west  to  east  directed  the  attention  of 
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the  historian  towards  Wales,  whilst  the  probable  ra- 
]»dity  with  which  Paullinua  (the  general  now  under 
notice)  efftBcted  it,  abridged  the  distance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Camulodunum  of  the  Ice- 
nian campaign  is  a  place  of  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
military  fortification —  "  Nullis  munimentis  septam 
—  dnm  amoenitati  prius  quam  usui  consulitur." 
This  is  not  quite  what  we  expect.  It  contains  a 
temple,  an  image  of  victory,  a  curia,  and  a  theatre. 
Where  does  Tadtus  place  it?  He  is  generally 
said  to  place  Camulodunum  on  the  aestuary  of  the 
Thames:  by  which  a  slight  oamplicaticm,  and  the 
necessity  of  canying  that  river  as  for  north  u  the 
BlackmUeTf  is  engendered.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  context  fovoon  this  view,  it  does  not  absolutely 
enforce  it — **  extemos  fremitus  in  curia  eomm  au- 
ditos;  consonuisse  ululatibus  theatrum,  visamqne 
spedem  m  autuario  Tameaae  subversae  ooloniae." 
This  by  no  means  says  that  the  population  of  Camu- 
lodunum saw  it  It  might  have  been  seen  in  London. 
The  passage  continues  ^^  jam  oceanum  cruento 
aspectu;  dilabente  aestu,  humanomm  corporum  ef> 
figies  relictas,  ut  Britanni  ad  spem,  ita  veteram  ad 
metum  trahebant"  As  these  veterans  were  the  real 
occupants  of  Camulodunum,  the  extract  is,  pro  tantOf 
in  favour  of  Tacitus's  having  placed  it  on  the  Thames. 
Still,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  conclusive.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  for  giving  the  passage  in  full 
will  appear  in  the  sequd. 

Ptolemy's  Camudolanum  is  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
antes,  on  the  Imensa  aestuary,  the  Trinoantes  bdng 
east  of  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Venta.  The 
current  explanation  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  Si- 
meni an  the  Iceni  of  the  other  authors,  and  Venta 
the  Venta  loenorum  (^s=  Norwich).  In  a  previous 
passage,  we  have,  in  the  following  order,  from  north 
to  south,  (1)  the  Metaris  aestuary  (esthe  Wash), 
(2)  the  river  Gariennua  (^Tare^  (3)  a  pnnnootory, 
(4)  the  outiets  of  the  river  Idumannia,  (5)  the  Ta- 
missa  aestuary.  Now,  the  Tamissa  aestuary  is  the 
Imensa  aestuary,  and  the  £i-du-mannia  the  Black- 
water.  At  least,  such  Is  the  view  suggested  by  the 
element  du  (ss  black). 

Turning  from  Ptolemy  to  the  Itineraries,  we  find 
equal  elements  (^  confusion.  In  the  fifth,  we  have 
Colonia  ;  in  the  ninth,  CamuloduMim. 

Colonia  is  52  miles  from  London,  Camulodunum 
51. 
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The  distance  between  Caesaromagus  and  Colonia 
coinddes  somewhat  less  dosdy. 

Even  the  identification  of  Colonia  with  Col- 
cheater  is  shaded  by  a  doubt  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  river  Coh^  took  its  name  from  Colonia, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  (7o^-chester  is  other 
than  the  Camp  upon  the  Coh/e, 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  the  present  writer,  after  balandng  the  con- 
flicting difficulties,  finds  the  best  sdution  in  doubting 
the  identity  of  Colonia  and  CamMloduimm,  The 
first  he  bdieves  to  have  been  Co^-chester,  the  second 
Maldon,  name  for  name  in  each  case.      [R.  G.  L.] 
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COL(XNIA  ACRIPPFNA,  <r  AGSIPPINEK- 
SIS,  or  sinplj  AGBIPPFNA  {Cologne,  aa  tbe 
French  and  Engliah  caU  it;  CUn,  and  Kdin,  aa  the 
Gennana  call  it),  a  toirn  oi  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine  on  the  Roman  road,  which  ran  from  Angnata 
Baoracomm  {AngH  near  BdU)  paat  StrmtAnrgj 
Worms f  MaiHgy  Bimgm,  CciUenM,  and  Bonnu  The 
road  waa  oontinoed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine 
from  Cohgnoj  thrangh  Nofeaiam  (Ntmu^  CokMua 
Trajana  (KeUm  near  CIsMf),  Noriomagoa  (iVjF- 
fneffen)f  and  thenoe  to  Lngdonmn  (Le^fdm).  The 
position  is  determined  bf  the  Itinerariea  and  bj  the 
name.  There  an  abo  medab  of  Coknia  Agrip- 
pineneia,  and  the  name  occon  on  iiiBoriptiMDiia. 

This  town  was  originallj  called  Oppidmn  Ubi- 
Oram  (Tadt.  Atm,  L  36),  and  it  waa  the  chief  toiwn 
of  the  Ubii,  a  German  nation.  The  Ubii  were  en 
the  east  aide  of  the  Bhine  in  Caesar's  time;  bat 
nnder  Augnstos  thsj  remored  acraaa  the  Bhine 
under  the  protection  of  H  >npsanioa  Agrippa,  to 
escape  from  the  attacfca  of  their  neighboois  the 
Cattt.  Agrippina,  the  wifb  of  Gkodins  and  the 
dnnghter  of  Germanicos  Caesar,  who  waa  bom  at 
the  Oppidom  Ubionim  while  her  fitther  commanded 
in  these  parts  prevailed  on  her  hosband  (a.  d.  51) 
to  send  a  oolonj  of  Tetenm  soldiers  there,  and  fkom 
that  time  the  place  had  her  name.  (Tadt  Atm, 
zii.  87;  Strabo,  p.  194.)  The  Agrippinenses  were 
made  Jnris  ItaUd  (Panlos,  Dig,  50.  tit  15.  s.8),that 
ia,  the  pUoe  had  the  Jus  Ita)i<»m,  which  was  a  great 
privilege ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  con- 
ferred at  the  time  of  the  odonisation  or  afterwarda. 
An  inscription  in  Grater  (a  436)  shows  that  it  was 
also  called  CdoniA  Chraxua  Angosta  Agrippinen- 
siam.  Tadtns  {Germ.  &  28 ;  JBisL  iy.  28)  obeerres 
that  the  Ubii  were  willingly  called  Ag^ppinenses, 
from  the  name  of  their  fSrander  (conditoris  sai),  as  if 
Agrippa  fbanded  the  colon/,  though,  in  the  passage 
abeadj  dted,  Tadtoa  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Agrippina,  or  to  her  interest  at  least 
(See  the  note  of  Lipdos  on  this  passage.) 

Cologne  ia  well  pkoed  for  a  large  town,  bdng 
lost  below  the  point  where  the  flats  of  the  Nether- 
Wds  commence,  in  a  fertile  coontry,  and  forming  a 
convenient  place  of  trandt  between  the  coantries  on 
tlie  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Bhine.  Its  podtion  on 
the  German  frontier  involved  it  in  troable  daring 
the  insorrection  of  Civilis,  whom  the  people  at  length 
jdned.  The  Transrhenane  Germane  were  jealoos  of 
Cologne,  which  had  grown  rich.  (Tadt  HiH.  iv. 28.) 
The  Colonia  was  protected  by  a  wall,  which  the  rade 
Germans  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Bhine  conddered 
a  badge  of  slavery.  The  Boman  settlers  and  the 
Germus  in  the  place  had  intermarried.  The  town 
had  a  trandt  trade,  which  waa  hardened  with  daties; 
and  probably  the  people  levied  tolls  on  the  boats  that 
went  ap  and  down  the  river  (Tadt  HisL  iv.  63 — 
65),  an  obstacle  to  oommeroe  which  long  existed  on 
the  Bhine. 

Cologne  became  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Se- 
canda  or  Inferior.  Aulas  Vitdlias  was  at  Cologne, 
as  governor  of  the  Lower  Germania,  when  he  was 
procUimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  (Saeton.  VUeiL 
c  8.)  There  was  a  temple  of  Mais  at  Cologne,  in 
which  a  sword  was  hung  up,  that  was  said  to  have 
been  the  sword  of  Divus  Julius.  Vitellins  went 
about  the  meet  crowded  streets  of  Cdogne  with  this 
sword  in  his  hand,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  carried  it  off  with  him.  But  he  sent  the  sword 
with  which  Otho  killed  himself,  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  Mais  at  Cologne.  (FjtoU.  o.  10.) 
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I     Trajan  wh  abo  at  Cologne  when  Ndrva  died 

'  A.D.  98,  and  he  aasumed  ths  imperial  insignia  then. 

'  (OroB.  viL  12.)  Ammiaans  (xv.  11)  naentkas  Co- 
logne under  the  name  ef  Agrippina,  and  Tongri 

'  (Tomgern),  as  large  and  rick  dtieB  of  Seenadt 
Germania^  The  phue  waa  taken  by  the  Aanb, 
bat  waa  reeovgred  by  Julian  about  ▲.  d.  356,  at 
which  time  it  waa  a  stna^  fortified  phoe.  tt  k 
also  mentioned  by  Zosimns  (L  38),  under  the  bsbm 
of  Agrippina,  as  a  very  large  dty.  In  the  Nodlia  h 
is  csUed  "  Metropolis  dvitaa  Agrippinendmn.* 

The  Boman  remains  of  OAogae  oonsiat  ef  what  ii 
called  the  PfrAnporte,  supposed  to  be  the  eUPoiti 
CUnd]a,withtiieinaeriptknC.C.A.A^  aadsoBM 
remaina  of  the  walla.  Mai^  statnei,  sareophip, 
and  other  Boman  remaina  hava  been  bund  there. 

passage  fian  Cologne  to  Trinres,  which  is  an  abend 
fiction.  Then  was  a  Bonaa  nad  from  AngniU 
Trevirorum  to  Cok^gne,  the  line  of  which  appears  to 
be  indicated  phun  enough  in  aome  parts  by  the 
directiona  and  podtion  dT  the  modsn  road.  Tbe 
old  town  of  Cdogne  waa  that  whidi  waa  suromdd 
with  walls  by  the  Bomans,  and  until  near  the  deee 
of  the  twelfth  century  waa  called  the  **  dritas  iatia 
cdoniam."  The  circuit  ef  the  ancient  Cdoda  ie 
described  by  Gdfloius  (DeodMraadb  sacra  ddviS 
magmit$dh»e  Cohniae,  CoL  1645, 4t0i.;  rsAmd  to 
byEichhom).  About  A.D.  1180  a  new  wall  indoed 
the  anburbs. 

Cologne  waa  made  a  Boman  dty  '*  juris  Italia,' 
which  means  that  the  munidpal  goveimmeDt  and  a 
limited  juriadiction  in  dvil  matters  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  dty  magistratea,  whether  they  mR 
called  Duumviri  or  by  any  other  name,  and  of  an 
Ordo  (Curia).  The  criminal  jurisdiction  and  the 
jurisdiction  in  more  important  civil  matters  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Consularis  or  governor  of  Germania 
Secunda,  whose  reddenoe  was  at  Cologne.  It  scene 
a  wry  reasonable  conjecture  that  this  important  city 
never  entirely  lost  its  original  constitution,  and  that 
ita  mumdpal  system  as  it  existed  in  the  middk  ages, 
as  they  are  called,  ia  of  Boman  originaL  Thoogh 
this  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  shown  to  be  veiy  probaUe 
by  Eichhom  {Ueber  den  Ur^tnmg  der  StSdtueken 
Verfaumg  in  Deuttchhmd,  Zeiichrift  fit  Get- 
<^ichi  RedUtumeeiudMjt,  Bandii).  TheplaeefeU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  in  the  fint  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  ▲.  d.;  and  if  it  be  troe  that  the  Roman 
generd  Afitius  recovered  it,  as  some  aasnme,  the 
Bomans  did  not  keep  it,  for  ChiUeric,  the  father  of 
Chlodowig,  had  poaaessioa  of  the  place.  He  spared 
the  fortifications  of  Cdogne,  thoqgh  he  destroyd 
those  of  Treves.  It  was  the  reddenoe  of  tbe  Franloih 
kings  in  Chlodowig's  time,  and  ia  often  mentianed  ia 
Frankiah  histoiy  as  a  strongly  fortified  place.  Bis 
wdl  known  that,  as  a  generd  rule,  the  Fitaoki 
allowed  thdr  Boman  subjects  to  retain  their  own 
Uiw,  and  it  neceeaarily  follows  that  they  must  have 
allowed  them,  to  aome  extent  at  least,  to  retain  the 
Boman  institations,  without  whidh  the  Bomso  law 
could  not  have  been  applied.  Cdogne  was  the  fint 
laige  Boman  town  that  the  FranldA  Ungs  gd  pas- 
seshion  of,  and  there  were  reasons  snfBdent  why  they 
should  allow  this  andent  and  powerfU  d^  to  retain 
its  munidpal  constitution ;  and  it  is  difieolt  to  think 
of  any  reasons  why  they  shoold  destroy  it  The  in- 
vestigation of  thia  Bulgect  by  Eichhon  is  hiffh|f 
interasting.  [G  L.J 

COLCNIAEQUESTBIS  NOIODUNUM(/V>wX 
a  town  in  the  ooontry  of  the  Hdvetii,  whidi  the 
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ItlnemiloB  plaee  on  the  vosd  firem  Omeva  to  LafCU 
LuBOoiiis  (Zommum).  It  is  fint  menttoned  b/ 
Plinj  (iv.  7),  and  tiien  by  Ptolemy  (il  9),  who 
assigns  it  to  the  Seqvam.  Plin j  sod  Ptolemj  gimpl j 
Dune  it  Eqoflstris ;  and  so  it  is  named  in  the  Itin»- 
raries.  On  some  inscriptions  it  is  called  Civ.  Eqnss- 
triom,  and  CoL  Jolia  Eqn. ;  from  which  some  have 
ccaidoded  that  it  was  foonded  bj  C.  Jnlins  Caesar. 
In  the  Notitia  it  is  eaUed  Cir.  Eoaestrium  Noio- 
dwiimi.  The  name  Noiodimam,  ani^e  positioD  of 
Eqnestris  in  the  Itinenuries,  determine  the  site  of  the 
place  with  oertsintf  .  The  district  in  which  Npon 
stands  is  called  Pagns  Eqnsstricns  in  a  document  of 
the  year  101 1 ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  the 
ooontiy  still  cdl  this  district  Enqueain,  (D^Anville, 
Notiee,  ^. ;  Walekenaer,  Q^ograpkiB^  ^.,  diss 
Gmdea,  tqL  iL  p.  816.)  [6.  L.] 

COLCNIA  TBAJA'NA,  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itineraiy  and  the  TaUe.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Colonia  Agrippinnsis  ((7o2o;^iis)  to  Lng^ 
dunnm  (JLegdm).  Coknia  Trajana  is  between 
Vetera  and  Bnrginatinm.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
place  is  KeOm  or  KtXb^  near  C&et,  or  CUve» 
itself,  as  some  snppoae.  [G.  L.1 

COL(XNIDES  (KeAiiF<8tf),  a  town  in  the  SW. 
of  Messenia,  described  by  Pansanias  as  standing  npon 
a  hoght  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  imd  40 
stadia  from  Asine.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
they  wen  not  Menseniiinfl,  bat  a  colony  led  from 
Athens  by  Golaenaa.  It  is  mentioned  by  Plntarch 
(Fhiiop.  18)  under  the  name  of  Colonis  (KoAi»Wf) 
as  a  piaee  which  Philopoemen  marched  to  relieve ; 
but  aoooiding  to  the  namtive  of  Livy  (zxxiz.  49) 
Ooraie  was  the  place  towards  which  Philopoemen 
marched.  [Cobohk.]  The  site  of  Golonides  is  nn- 
certain.  Leake  places  it  npon  the  Messenian  gnlf  at 
KoMtelia,  where  are  some  remains  of  ancient  boUd- 
ings,  N.  of  IToroMp  the  site  of  Anne;  bnt  the  French 
commission  saj^wse  it  to  have  stood  on  the  bay  of 
Phoenicas,  NW.  of  the  pramontoiy  Acritaa.  (Pbns. 
iv.  84.  §§  8, 12;  Ptd.  iii.  15.  §  7,  who  calls  it  Ko- 
A«vi|;  LeaJke,  PeJopomtemQca^  p.  195 ;  Boblaye,  Ra- 
ekerehm,  &c.,  p.  112.) 

COLONIS,  an  island  mentioned  by  Plmy  (iv.  12. 
B.  19)  as  off  the  coast  of  Aigolis.  From  the  order 
in  whidi  he  enumerates  the  names,  and  from  Coltnis 
oocmring  in  his  text  in  the  jdace  of  Hydrria  ("  Ti- 
parenns,  Aperopia,  Colonis,  Aristera,  Calaozia"), 
Leake  ootyectnres  that  Colonis  and  Hydreia  were 
ene  and  the  same  ishmd  {Pdopomtedaea,  p.  286); 
bnt  Kiepest  gives  the  name  of  C<donis  to  the  small 
island  &  of  ^jp^no. 

COLO'inJS  AGORAEU&    [Atheitak,  p.  298, 

COIXXNUS  mTPin&  [Aitiga,  p.  326,  a.] 
COLOPE'NE,  CULUPE'NE,  cr  CALUPENE 
(Ka\ovin|v4),  a  district  in  Pontns  on  the  border  of 
Armenia  Minor.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  Plmy  (vL  3) 
places  Sebastia  and  Sebastopolis  in  Cdopene.  As  to 
the  pontion  of  this  district,  see  Poirrus.  [G.  L.] 
COXOPHON  (Ko^o^:  £th,  KoXo^ytos),  one 
of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  fSnmded,  according  to 
tndition,  by  Andraemon.  The  tomb  of  Andracunon 
was  on  the  left  as  a  man  went  from  Colo|^on,  after 
crossing  the  river  Calaon.  (Paosan.  viL  8.  §  5.)  It 
was  120  stadia  from  Lebedos,  which  was  north  of  it; 
and  from  Ephesns,  which  was  sonth  of  it,  70  stadia, 
direct  sailing,  but  120  along  the  coast.  (Strab.  p. 
643.)  The  little  river  Hales  or  Ales  flowed  by  Co- 
lophon, and  waa  noted  for  the  coolness  of  its  water. 
(PaoBL  viii.  28.  §  3.)    The  place  was  a  short  dis- 
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taaoe  from  the  coast;  and  its  port  was  Notium  (N^ 
Tiov),  with  respect  to  wliich  Colophon  was  called 
the  ni^wr  dty  (i^  turn  itiKis,  Thac  iii.  34). 

Cdophon  and  Ephesns  did  not,  like  the  other 
Ionian  oities  of  Ana,  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Apatoria;  for  some  reason  or  other  omnected  with 
an  affiur  of  blood.  (Herod,  i.  147.)  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Colophon,  some  of  the  dtizena 
being  esLiled  by  the  opposite  faction,  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  they  were  received.  Bat,  watching 
an  opportanity,  they  seised  the  town,  and  the  natter 
was  at  last  settled  by  the  Smymaeans  agreeing  to 
go  away^  with  all  their  moveables,  and  leaving 
Smyrna  in  possession  of  the  Colophonian  exiles. 
(Herod.  1 150;  compare  the  confrised  stoiy  in  Stmbo, 
p.  633,  aboQt  Smyrna  and  Colophon.)  Herodotus 
mentions  Notinm  as  an  Aeolian  city  (i.  149);  and 
some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  means  the  Notiam 
which  was  the  port  or  lower  city  of  Cobphon ;  a 
sapposition  that  needs  no  refutation. 

Colophon  was  taken  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydla. 
(Herod,  i.  14.)  Alyattes,  one  (?  his  saccessora,  took 
*<  Smyrna,  the  dty  that  was  founded  from  Colophon  ** 
(Herod.  L  16), — in  which  passage  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  allode  to  the  story  of  Smyrna  that  he  tells 
in  another  place  (i.  150).  Colophon  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. Early  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Persians 
got  possession  of  the  upper  town  or  Colophon,  owing 
to  the  people  qnairelliog  among  themselves.  The 
party  who  were  expelled  maintained  themselves  in 
Notiam;  but  even  they  eoald  not  agree,  and  a  Per- 
sian faction  was  formed  in  Kotiam.  The  party  op  • 
posed  to  the  Persians  called  in  Paches,  the  Athenian 
commander,  who  drove  the  Persian  party  out  of 
Notium,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  Cdophonians,  ex- 
oept  those  who  had  been  on  the  Persian  side.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  sent  some  settlers  to  Notiam, 
and  collected  there  all  the  Coloj^onians  that  they 
could  from  the  dties  to  which  they  had  fled.  (Thac. 
ilL  34.)  Notiam  and  Colophcm  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {ffell.  i.  1.  $  4)  as  distinct  towns. 

Lysimachos,  a  Macedonian,  and  one  of  Alexan- 
der's body-guard,  who,  after  Alexander's  death,  made 
himself  king  of  the  Thradans,  destroyed  Lebedos 
and  Colophon,  and  removed  the  people  to  his  new 
dty  of  Efhesus.  (Pans,  i  9.  §  7,  vii.  3.  §  4.)  The 
Colophonii  were  the  only  people  of  those  removed  to 
Ephesns  who  resisted  Lysimachus  and  his  Macedo- 
nians; and  those  who  feU  in  the  battle  were  boned 
on  the  way  from  Colophon  to  Clams,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  rood.  Probably  a  large  mound  was 
rused  over  the  dead.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in 
his  war  with  the  Romans  (b.  c.  190),  ansaccessfully 
besi^ed  Notiam,  which  Livy  (xxxviL  26)  calls 
'^oppidum  Colophonium,"  and  he  observes  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  from  Old  Colophon.  On  the 
settlement  of  affiurs  after  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  Colophonii  "  who  dwelt  in 
Notinm  *"  fteedom  from  taxation  (immunitas),  as  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity  to  them  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxxviiL  39.)  Polybins  also  calls  the  Colophonii 
"  those  who  dwelt  in  Notiam  "  (xxii.  27).  But 
it  was  still  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Colophon  as  Cicero 
does  (pro  Leg.  MamL  c  12)  when  he  mentions 
Colophon  as  one  of  the  dties  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  his  own  time.  This  Colophon  seems  to  be  Notiam. 
Strabo  does  not  mention  Notium;  and  he  speaks  of 
Colophoa  as  if  the  old  city  existed  when  he  wrote, 
though  his  remarks  on  the  distance  from  Ephesus 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  Notinm  or  New  Colophon 
than  to  the  old  town.    MeU  (L  17)  mentions  Colo* 
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phoo,  and  not  Notiom.  Flioj  (▼.  29)  tajs  that 
Colophon  is  in  the  interior,aud  that  the  Haksos (the 
Ales  of  Pansaniaji)  flows  bj  it.  **  Next  is  the  tern- 
pie  of  Apollo  of  Claras,  Lebedos:  there  was  also 
Nodmn,  a  town."  This  is  a  good  example  of  Plinj's 
careless  compilatioii.  Thncydides  tells  ns  that 
Notiom  was  the  town  on  the  coast  or  nxnl  town, 
and  that  Colophon  was  the  npper  town;  and  lArj 
distinguishes  the  two  clearlj,  and  gives  the  distance 
of  Old  Colophon  from  the  coast  The  site  of  Notiom 
and  Colophon  is  easilj  detemined,  being  near  to 
Clares.  [Clarus.]  Chandler  says  that  there  are 
no  rains  at  Notium,  and  ontj  some  miserable  cabins 
on  the  site  of  Colophon.  Notiom  most  have  been  as 
old  as  Colophon:  it  was  mentioned  bj  Hecataeos  in 
his  Asia  as  a  city  of  Ionia  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  VAriwy 

Strsbo  says  that  the  Colophonians  had  onoe  a  good 
navy,  and  an  excellent  cavahy.  Their  cavahy  was 
so  superior  as  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  side  on 
which  it  fought,  whence  he  says  came  the  proverb, 
"  He  has  put  the  Colophon  to  it'*  (t}»  KoAo^ra 
iwtbriKtif)  whenever  a  matter  wss  brought  to  a 
certain  termination.  The  Scholiast  on  the  Theaetetus 
of  Plato  (on  the  words  rhtf  KoKo^wa  iu^ayicdCm 
irpoatiBd^Mf)  gives  a  different  expUmation.  He  says 
that  when  the  twelve  Ionian  states  assembled  at  thB 
Panioninm,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  Colophooii 
had  the  casting  vote,  for  they  received  the  Smyr- 
naeans  to  live  with  tiiem,  on  behalf  of  whom  they 
had  this  vote;  whence  the  proveifo  was  used  to  ex- 
press a  casting  or  deciding  vote. 

Colophon  was  one  of  the  phu^es  that  daimed  to  be 
the  birthpUce  of  Homer.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
Mimnermus,  an  elegiac  poet;  of  the  musician  Polym* 
nestus;  of  Phoenix,  a  writer  of  iambi  (Pans.  L  9. 
§  7.);  of  Hermesianax,  an  elegiac  writer  (Athen.  p. 
597,  who  quotes  a  Utrge  fragment);  of  Antimachus, 
an  epic  poet;  of  Xenophanes,  a  writer  of  silli;  and 
of  Nicander,  whose  Theriaca  is  extant 

The  resin  of  Colophon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
an  article  of  commerce;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Diosooridas  (Pliny,  xiv.  20,  and  Hardnin*s  note)  under 
the  name  Colophonia,  which  the  French  call  Colo- 
phane.  The  mountain  Gallesus,  nesr  Colophon 
(Strab.  p.  642.),  is  a  huge  mass  covered  witli  noble 
pines,  and  it  abounds  in  water.  The  mountain  sup- 
plied the  pine  wood  for  the  resin.  [G.  L.] 


Coin  of  Colophok. 

COLOSSAE  (KoXocrtroI:  EtK  KoKwrtnipis,  Ko- 
Xo<f<rot^»),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  firet  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  30^  as  a  large  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Lycns,  a  branch  of  the  Maeander.  Xerxes,  on 
hia  march  to  Sardes,  B.C.  481,  reached  Colossae 
after  leaving  Anana.  [Akaua.]  The  younger  Cyrus, 
on  his  march  from  Sardes  towards  the  Euphntei, 
D.  c.  401 ,  passed  through  Colossus.  He  crossed  the 
Irloeander,  and  after  a  maroh  through  Phrygia  of 
8  panuiangs  from  the  river,  he  came  to  Colossae, 
a  large  and  prosperous  city.  (^Anab,  i.  2.  §  6,  &c) 
The  inarch  of  Cyras  from  Colossae  to  Celaenae  was 
20  parasangs.  The  position  of  Colossae  south 
of  the  Maeander  is  determined  by  these  two  authori- 
ties.   Strabo  (pp.  676 — 578)  places  Colossae  near 
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on  the  Lycos.  In  his  tone  Apames  CI^ 
botos  and  Laodioeia  were  the  laigest  cities  in  this 
part  of  Phrygia.  Laodioeia  was  then  the  chief  town 
of  a  conventns,  to  which  Cdossae  and  more  thu 
twenty  other  towns  belonged.  Both  Laodioeia  sod 
Colossae  were  fiuned  for  their  wod,  and  the  penfde 
of  C<doasae  also  derived  a  great  profit  from  thdr  skill 
in  dyeing  it  (See  Grosknrd*s  note  on  the  panage 
of  Strabo,  p.  578;  TranO.  Strab.  tqL  iL  p533.) 
The  npper  valley  of  the  Maeander  was  a  sheep-feed- 
ing country. 

Colossae  had  become  a  place  of  eompsntively 
little  importance  in  Strabo*s  time.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  arose  near  it  a  town  called  Chooae  (X«*ai, 
or  Xorol),  and  Colossae  disappeared.  Chonae  ms 
the  birthplace  of  Nicetas  Choniates,  one  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.  East  of  Denacli  there  is  a  place 
now  called  Khonot,  or  Ckono$^  situated  at  the  bese 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Cadoons.  Arundell  (iiis 
Minor,  vol.  iL  p.  159,  &o.)  supposes  that  JTAosoi, 
which  is  certainly  the  site  of  Chooae,  is  also  the  site 
of  Colossae;  and  that  the  name  Chonae  supeEseded 
that  of  Colossae  under  the  Byzantine  Empire.  His 
descriptioD  is  not  clear.  Hamilton  (Rtteareket,  &c 
vol.  L  p.  508)  found  extensive  ruins  of  sn  sncieDt 
dty  about  three  miks  north  of  Kh(mo§.  On  this 
site  are  large  blocks  of  stone,  foundations  of  hoild- 
ings,  and  fiagmente  of  oolumns,  architiaves  sod 
cornices.  He  also  found  ^  the  hoUow  cavea  of  s 
theatre,  built  on  the  side  of  a  km  akyping  hill,  sad 
of  whidi  several  seato  were  still  in  ntu,"  He  does 
not  mention  any  inscriptiaDS.  Herodotus  says  tbst 
the  Lyons  disappean  m  Cdonae  by  sinking  into  a 
cleft  (x^AM  7n0»  *>^  >^^^  running  shoot  in 
stadia  under  ground  it  appean  again  and  flows  into 
the  Maeander.  If  this  cleft  or  hole  can  be  deter- 
mined, we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  we  have  ssoer- 
tained  the  site  of  Colossae.  Hamilton,  who  examined 
the  ground  carefully,  found  the  neoropaliB  er  buying 
pboe  of  this  dty,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  te  on 
one  side  of  a  river,  and  the  theatre  and  other  roins 
on  theopposito  side.  There  is  a  bridge,  which  crosses 
a  rapid  stream,  flowing  from  east  to  west;  and  this 
river  is  "  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  which 
unite  their  waten  immediately  above  the  bridge.' 
The  chief  stream  is  called  the  Teharuk,  which  Ba- 
milt(m  suppoees  to  be  the  Lycns.  Another  stresm 
is  called  Aksu  (white  water),  and  posseaBes  highly 
petrifying  qualities.  Below  the  bridge  is  a  nanow 
gocge,  t£ongh  which  the  waten  of  the  united  riren 
flow.  He  found  that  the  Ak-w  had  once  follen  into 
the  Lycus  lower  down  than  where  it  now  does,  ex- 
actly at  the  pUoe  where  the  chasm  is  narrowest 
Another  large  stream  foils  over  the  diff  en  the  south 

side  of  the  river,  or  the  side  apgouto  to  the  Ah-if^ 
which  runs  from  the  NW.  This  river  has  also  the 
same  qnaliUes  as  the  AbsUf  and  makes  a  great 
deposit,  forming  diffii  of  timvertine,  and  buying  the 
plante  and  ot&  substances  that  are  in  its  way. 
This  operation  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  clifi  <n 
each  side  have  been  formed  if  it  Hamilton  adds, 
"it  is  evident,  that  if  the  water  always  flofived  in  the 
same  channd,  these  diifii  wonM  approach  esch  other, 

and  continue  to  overhang  the  river  until  a  natarsl 
bridge  were  completed  by  the  toueUngof  the  opposite 
sides,  while  the  arch  or  passage  of  the  river  belo« 
would  be  kept  dear,  the  rapidly  of  the  stream  not 
allowing  the  deposit  of  the  calcareous  matter.  It  tf 
indeed  most  apparent  that  this  has  been  the  eas^ 
that  the  two  difi  have  been  here  joined,  and  thos 
formed  the  x^/m  TV'i  through  which,  as  Hsrodotoi 
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repcMrts,  the  miter  flowed  bj  a  subtemuiean  channel 
for  half  a  mile,  the  soft  cnut  having  been  in  all  pro* 
baUlitj  snbeeqoently  broken  np  bj  an  earthquake. 
In  the  hdlow  below  the  bridge  are  several  mills, 
which  are  tamed  by  the  petrifying  stream  of  the 
Ak-Mt;  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  aocnmnlatian  of 
ealcareoos  matter,  it  has  been  frequently  necessary 
to  change  their  position;  they  wonld  otherwise  be 
soon  choked  up,  and  buried  in  the  calcareous  silt 
deposited  round  them  by  the  spray  and  ovecflowings 
of  the  mill  stream."  This  very  dear  and  instructiTe 
explanation,  founded  on  the  examination  of  the  spot 
by  a  practised  eye,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  is  the  spot  within  Cokasae 
which  Herodotus  describes,  though,  as  Hamilton  ob- 
serves, it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  Lyons  is 
the  river  which  now  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  or  the  Ahsu,  This,  however,  is  not  veiy 
material:  one  of  these  streams  is  certainly  the  Lyons. 
The  passage  in  Pliny  (xxzi.  2)  is  now  folly  ex- 
plained :  **  at  Colossae  there  is  a  stream,  into  which 
if  bricks  are  thrown,  they  coom  out  stones."  Hamil- 
ton obeerves  that  the  Ak^  which  joins  the  Tchorvk 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  would  soon  cover  a  brick 
with  a  thick  incrustation,  and  even  fill  the  pores  by 
infiltration.    This  is,  no  doubt,  what  Plby  means. 

Ckilossae  was  one  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
of  Asia,  and  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles  to  the  people  of  this  place.  It  does  not 
appear  from  tiie  epistle  that  he  visited  Colossae, 
and  an  expression  (i.  3,  4)  has  been  dted  to  show 
that  he  had  not  been  there;  and  also  another  (ii.  1). 
But  the  want  of  words  to  prove  directly  that  he  was 
at  Colossae,  does  not  justHy  the  condnsion  that  he 
never  was  tiiere,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Gidatia  and  Phrygia. 

The  epigrajdi  on  the  coins  of  Colossae  is  9irif»os 
KoXo<r(n}ra»r.  [G.  L.] 

COLTA  (tA  IUXto,  Arrian,  Indie  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Qedrosia,  visited  by  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus.    Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COLTHE'NE  (KaXihp^,  PtoL  v.  13),  a  district  in 
the  E.  of  Annenia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  St 
Martin  (l/i^fn.  Mr  rArmmuBf  vol.  i.  p>  127)  iden- 
tifies  it  with  Koghthen  in  Vtubouragan.  (Comp. 
Bitter,  Erdkumde,  vol.  x.  p.  547.)         [£.  B.  J.] 

COLUBRAIOA.     [Baubares.] 

COLUMBA.     [Bauases.] 

COLY'EBGIA  (KwAvepyta),  a  promontory  of 
Argolis,  placed  by  Pausanias  (ii.  34.  §  8)  between 
Buoephala  and  Buporthmns;  but  aa  there  are  no 
]»omontories  on  this  coast,  Leake  conjectures  that 
Colyeigia  may  have  been  the  eastern  cape  of  the 
isUmd  of  Hydreia.  (Pefopofmenaoa,  p.  285,  seq.; 
comp.  Boblaye,  Reehercket,  &c.,  p.  60.) 

COLYTUS.     [CoLLTTUs.] 

COMANA.  1.  Ih  Pohtus  (K^fuaw  rii  iy  rf 
Tl^yr^j  or  VUfuan  rii  Tlotnued:  Gummek)^  a  place 
in  Pontus  above  Phanoroea,  as  S^rabo  says  (p.  557), 
who  has  a  long  noiioe  of  this  place.  Ptolemy  (v.  6) 
fixes  it  in  Pontus  Galaticus,  but  it  afterwards 
belonged  to  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  Justinian  placed 
it  in  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Annenia,  which 
division  he  called  the  Second  Armenia,  as  appears 
from  one  of  his  Novellae  (Nov.  31.  c.  1).  The  Table 
places  Comana  on  a  road  that  runs  east  from 
Tavium,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  of  this 
route.  Strabo  (p.  547)  describing  the  course  of  the 
river  Iris  says,  that  it  flows  from  the  country  caUed 
Phanaroea,  and  has  its  sources  in  Pontus  itself:  its 
counse  is  through  Comana  Pontica,  and  through  the 
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fertile  plain  Daximonitis  to  the  west :  it  then  turns 
to  the  north  at  Gaziura.  We  thus  learn  that  it  was 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iris,  and  we  know  from 
Gngorius  of  Nyssa  that  it  was  near  Neocaesarea 
(Niksary,  In  the  bode  on  the  Aleundrine  War 
(c.  35),  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  covered  with  forests, 
is  said  to  extend  from  Pontio  Comana  to  Armenia 
Minor,  which  range  divides  Cappadocia  from  Armenia. 
Hamilton  (iZefsarcAet,  ^c,  vol  L  p.  450)  discovered 
at  a  pUuM  called  Gmnenek  on  the  Toeat-sUf  the 
modem  name  of  the  Iris,  some  remains  of  an  andent 
town,  and  part  of  a  bridge  apparently  of  Boman 
ooostruction.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Gwnmuk 
is  the  site  of  Comana  Pontica.  It  is  aboat  seven 
miles  north-east  of  ToeaL  Pliny  simply  speaka 
of  Comana  as  a  Manteium,  or  the  seat  of  an  orade 
(vi.  3).  It  is  stated  that  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  got  the  name  of  Hierocaesarea  under 
the  Romans  (Forbiger,  voL  ii  p.  428,  note),  tiie 
prefix  Hiero  or  "  saoed,*'  indicating  the  character  of 
the  pUu:e.  The  position  of  Comana  made  it  a  great 
mart  ( jftvopt loy)  for  the  merehants  that  came  from 
Armenia. 

Comana  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  as 
Comana  in  Cappadoda,  and  was  said  to  be  a  cdony 
or  settlement  from  the  Cappadocian  dty.  The 
religious  oeremooial  was  nearly  the  same  in  both 
places,  and  the  priests  had  like  privileges.  Under 
the  early  kings  of  Pontus,  there  were  annually  two 
great  processioos  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  on  which 
occaaons  the  chief  priest  wors  a  dutdem,  and  he  was 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Dorylaus,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  the  Doiylaus  who  was  an  ancestor  of 
Strabo's  mother,  once  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Comana,  which  Mithridates  the  Great  gave  him. 
After  Cn.  Pompdus  snooeeded  L.  Lucnllus  in  the 
command  in  these  parts,  he  gave  the  high-priest- 
hood to  Archelaus,  and  he  added  to  the  lands  of  the 
temple  a  district  of  60  stadia,  by  which  expression 
Strabo  probably  means  all  the  country  round  the 
temple  within  60  stadia.  Archdaos  was  sovereign 
of  the  people  within  these  limits,  and  he  was  the 
owner  of  dl  the  hieroduli,  or  temple  slaves,  within 
the  dty  of  Comana ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  of 
selling  them.  These  daves  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  sdU  Thdr  number  was  not  less 
than  6000.  This  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  the 
Archelaus  who  was  honoured  by  L.  Sulla  and  the 
Boman  senate,  as  Strabo  has  it,  and  he  was  the 
friend  of  A.  Gabinius.  His  £sther  was,  in  fact,  the 
best  commander  that  Mithridates  ever  had.  The 
son  Archdaus,  the  priest,  contrived  to  many  Be- 
renice, the  elder  sister  of  Cleopatra,  whose  fiither, 
Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  Archelaus  had  a  six  months'  reign  with  her. 
He  fdl  in  battle  agdnst  Gabinius,  who  restored 
Auletes  (b.  a  55).  Archelaus  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  his  son  Archdaus  (Strabo,  pp.  558, 
796),  but  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  came  into  Pontus 
after  defeating  Phamaces,  gave  the  priesthood  to 
Lyoomedes  (Appian,  Mithrtd,  o.  121),  who  received 
an  addition  rf  territory,  as  Strabo  says.  The  author 
of  the  Alexandrine  War  (c  61)  says,  that  it  was 
the  priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia  that  Caesar 
gave  to  Lyoomedes.  It  seems  that  he  is  perhaps 
mistaken  as  to  the  Comana,  but  it  is  dear  that  he 
means  the  Comana  in  Cappodociai  In  a  previous 
chapter  (c.  35)  he  had  sp(^en  of  Comana  in  Pontus. 
He  knew  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name; 
and  in  c  66  it  is  certdn,  both  from  his  description 
of  the  place,  and  the  rest  of  the  aanative,  that  he 
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in  thi  ni  that  taitd  in  Ibe  UUtla  oT  AetiDm,  and 
mat  onr  to  Octananu  Cimr,  irba  maik  ■  pian 
wid  >  priart  <l  Um.  h  widitian  to  Uw  priwtboed 
of  Zou  AbmUDDi,  Ctmtr  g»n  bni  tka  rieli  plua 
■t  Comaitt.  Bat  b*  ml;  beld  thii  {■vfermoit  tat 
HKOtb,  tuning  dM  of  u  teoto  dliMii,  bmo^  on 
bj  aam,  v  tiw  inpr  of  tb*  pUam,  it  is  not 
cvuin  which,  tboogh  tba  nnnktai  of  Um  templa 
utribnlal  it  U  tlw  goddMi.  WtUo  tit  drcnit  of 
lb*  iBCRd  gmmd  (ly^um)  nn  tha  R^dona  i£ 
the  prist  ud  tiu  prioaUa*,  ntd  aDtoog  MImt  rals 
far  Hcariiig  tba  paritf  of  tin  pl>«,  it  ni  farfaiddm 
to  at  iiriiH'a  Hiab  within  tiH  lacnd  siclaaiin  : 
indeed,  no  pig  wu  itllo««d  to  oooM  wiUun  Um  dtj. 
Tba  robber  pnaat,  who  had  bean  iccDatomfld  to  mt 
rwina'i  flota  in  Iha  ibrBta  of  Olftnpoa,  brake  the 
nile  immediatalj  m  cataring  on  hia  new  <Aoa ;  and 
It  wu  rappaed  that  hia  apeidj  death  wu  lb*  ooi- 
aeqaanea  c^  it.  (Stnbo.  p.S75.} 

Id  Stiabo'a  timo  DjrtedtBi  WM  higb-pnot  of 
Conani.  He  wai  Ibe  no  oTAdiatorii,  a  OaT  ' 
chief,  whan  OetatiuiDi  Caeaar  exhibited  b 
tiiamphal  pncnricn  aftfc  tbs  battle  of  Aetjom. 
AdLat^rix  waa  goiitj  of  the  rrima  t^  luviiig  ' 

the  aid*  of  M. 

aflar  hia  trinmph,  gara  ortea  to  . 

ebirf,  and  Ui  oldaat  aon.    Bnt  tb*  Mcood  aon  per- 

w>ted  bi  dMilaring  Is  the  WMCoaoaM'  tbat  be  waa 

the  ekkat,  and  til 

idionld  dis.      Thair  parwla  iuliiDed  the  (dder  to 

jield,  and  Iboa  tba  jooDgir  died  in  hia  place.  Caaaar, 

on  bearing  tbli,  rewarded  tti*  eldaat  um  with  tb* 

prieathood  of  Comma.     Tbna  wa  han  a  Oanl  io 

tiw  lift  (/ tb*  pflaata  of  CoDMa*. 

Comana  wai  pcfKikKU.  At  tbe  proceanma  cf  (he 
goddeaa,  hv  4iAu,  aa  Sbabo  eaii*  than,  Uun  wii 
a  great  cononne  of  people  frcm  tbe  towni  and 
conntrj  all  around,  nMQ  aod  wmun.  The  popo- 
lalioci  waa  alao  inmaaed  hj  peof^  who  reaided  Uieia 
puinant  to  tbctr  rawa,  uid  made  aaoificea  to  Um 
goddeaa.  The  people  wen  fbod  of  g«ad  liring,  and 
Ibeir  huidi  pndocad  plcntj  of  wins.  The  nnmber 
of  proatiCutta  io  Comuia  was  laige,  moat  of  whom 
belonged  to  tba  temple.  So  it  waa,  aaja 
kbd  of  little  Corinth,  when  people^  m<rd 
othen,  got  eaaed  of  tb^  meotj. 

Then  an  aatooomona  and  imperial  eobm  a 
CoDLana,  with  the  legada  ITa^iaiiap  and  fTiijiiip  ine 


IB  CatMoia  ia  tba  Aeti- 
Uinna  (gtabo,  p.511X  m  a  deep  Talky ;  tba  liw 
Saioa  Oawad  thnagh  the  dtj.  It  ia  gewoll; 
■appeacd  that  tb*  tBadara  town  of  Al-Boitam,  on 
lb*  Sitoim  at  Sana,  ia  on  or  new  tba  nU  of  tlua 
CoowiM.  Al-Betm  a  ntoated  in  a  fine  piaii, 
wdl  watsad,  and  wdl  cahiTatad ;  and  ia  a  town  «f 
8000  or  9000  '■'""——  H«  waa  tba  tmple  rf 
^70,  aa  Stnho  (p.  535)  nmea  Um  (iidae«.  It 
endamada  gnat  iiamhartf  panooa  dmMd  to  tb* 
avnhip  <f  lb*  dotj,  and  a  gnat  HnnW  of  hie- 

acknowledged  tiw  aiqronacj  of  tiM  kiiw  of  Cap- 


S.  Ik  CafpadoCU  (t&  Kiiiara  rqf  Ket**. 
twcioi),  waa  alao  oalM  ChrTae,  or  th*  golden, 
aa  appear)  from  on*  of  tba  KoraU**  of  Jnati- 
nian  (Mic.  31.  o.  1),  to  diadngniah  it  from  (be 
other  Cemima.  Joatinian  eaUa  thie  Givnana  "  the 
other,  which  il  alao  named  Chrrae."  It  waa  in  Ibe 
diTiaioD  which  ha  named  the  Thbd  Anuoia,  and 


of  the  |*ie*t.  Thi*  prieat  waa  dkUy  (rt  mKim, 
wbaterer  that  meaai)  macter  U  lb*  temple  and  rf 
the  hiaodoli,  wbo,  at  the  tnne  of  Snabo^  liait,  wBi 
alwra  6000,  mn  and  wooen.  Tba  Imp^  |  iiiiimiiiI 
large  eatatea,  tbe  prodim  of  whidi  wm  sijoyad  hj 
Um  prieat,  who  waa  neat  in  nnk  to  the  nng,  and 
Um  prieat  waa  genenQj  a  iDcmber  of  the  njii 
&milf.  It  waa  too  good  a  thing  to  giro  t'>Biij  bodj 
dae.  Tb*ra  wai  a  tnditita  that  Ore^ai^  with  hia 
eiater,  bnnght  baai  Tanrie  Seftbia  tb*  aaend  riua 
of  Ihii  temple,  lAich  wier*  the**  of  Taonqnloa 
Artemia.  Hen  Orealaa  depoaited  tbe  hdi  that  be 
cot  tram  hia  head  to  eamnMUMfata  tbe  and  <if  tak 
■oBeringa  (ji  wMv>»  a^i*),  and  beiu*,  acoordii^ 
to  an  abanrd  a^inohigT  of  the  GnAa,  caoM  Ibe 
nanM  of  the  plaoe^  Canaoa.  And  in  ialertiiaa*,  to 
make  the  nanH  init  tbe  abatml  alor;  baltca,  aa  it 
waa  anppoaad,  it  waa  changed  la  4  U^ivo.  (Eaa- 
tath.  ad  Diiaji.  t.  eM ;  Fnoop.  Ptnic  L  17.) 

Ttaii  diitr  <f  Conan*  ia  anppMed  to  bare  bean 
"""*  ""  h  tb*  langoiva  of  Um  Montiy,  and  to  bs 
aa  in  Caiit  tb*  moan-god  waa 

Stnbo,  .  .  .  Ti  K^fWRi,  aJ  rt  T^r  'Yrmth^ 
ixtirtH  lUfxva  JHrul^eMn, — lo  it  atanda  in  Ca- 
aanlxa'*  leit, — ia  oertainlf  oornipt.  Wa  cannot 
BDi^Hae  Uiat  Strabo  meena  to  of  tbat  thaj  call  ih« 
temple  of  Enjo  bj  tbe  name  ff  Conana.  Groaknid 
obacrrea  (TraniL  Etiabo,  toL  il.  p.  449),  tbat  wImd 
,- ..       ,„    „„    ..       0.  6fl)  aaji :  "  Venit  Ca- 


b*  meana  tbe  (own ;  aad  we  cannot  jnati^ 
Stnbs'a  tert  by  tbii  punga.  It  ^pean  tlut 
moat  el  the  USS.  of  Sirabo  htve  MS  in  placa  ot 
■Ufiam,  and  Gnaknid  fnfetta  to  rwd  KSi  with 
Kcraj',  Aoeordinglj  tba  UUar  fait  d  the  laaaagB 
roaana,    "  which   Ib^  call   tba    '  .  —  - 

QnakBid  ii,  howarar,    ralhar  ij 
4mir»t  Mil  tt  Mar  jv^idfawi. 

Tba  place  waa  made  a  Botnan  colooj  after  (be 
UnM  cf  Cancalla.  Ciumt  aaamnee  that  it  waa  a 
o^oiir  in  tbeUmacf  AnUnnoiPiaa;  batCaraealla 
ma  alio  oallad  Antaumu,  and  thi*  maj  be  Ibo 
cana*  c4  Cramar'a  miatake,  if  it  ia  ou.  Tb*  ooiu 
ban  tba  epagrapba  CoL  Ang.  Cemaiia)  and  CoL 
loL  Ang.  Cianannoni,  or  CoDiainora,  [O.  L.I 

COHAKIA  (KiwHirla),  a  ptaca  aHf  mantinad 
.'  Xenopbon  {Aiiat.  TiL  S.  §  19).  It  a^iaan  to 
be  not  br  tma  Pergwnnni  in  tba  baain  of  tba 
Galena.  [Q.  L.] 

OOUABIA  (KafiapEs,  PtoL  TiL  1.  S  9),  aooird- 
g  to  Phdemy,  ■  pnmaitiaj  and  town  in  Um  &, 
part  of  India  iUra  Omgam.  Than  can  be  liUla 
doDbt  that  Uua  name  ta  praaerred  in  that  (tf  Cft 
CoeuTM,  the  men  BOQlbn  «a«  of  Um  Mdnanla  <f 


COHARUSL 

COHABITS.    [Nioopolib] 

GOMBABISTUM,  a  plMe  in  Gdlia,  which  the 
Table  plaoeB  16  Gallio  leagiMB  from  Jnttomagns 
(Angert),  oa  the  road  to  Coodate  (Xamti).  The 
site  appean  to  be  ComM,  though  the  immber  16 
is  errooeoasyaiid  D*Anv]]le  raggesta  that  it  ought  to 
be  21.  [O.L.] 

COMBREIA.     [Gritsis.] 

COMBRETCmiUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Itinemy  as  the  flooond  station  from  Yenta 
Icenomm  (iVorwicA),  the  fint  being  Sitomagvs. 
Honlej  plaees  Com-frraton-iom  at  the  oonfloenoe  of 
the  riTers  Brettm  and  Stonr,  relying  upon  the  rimi- 
larity  of  nama  This  places  it  near  ^Ini^ford,  a 
locaiitj  with  a  Boman  name.  Others  hare  identified 
Stratford  with  Ad  anaam,  the  next  station  to  Com- 
bretoninm.  HorBlej's  view  seems  the  eafer.  fR.O.L.] 

GOMfiUSTA,  a  place  in  Gallia  on  the  road  from 
Narbo  (^Narboime)  to  Joncaria  ( Jon^t^a).  The 
distance  from  Narbo  to  Ad  Vigedmnm  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  is  90  II  P. ;  from  Ad  V  igenmnm  to 
Combnsta  is  14;  and  from  Oombnsta  to  Bosdno 
(Cafle^ieoiiinn!ofi,nearihe7W)]8  6.  The  positioD 
of  Combosta  is  thns  fixed  within  certain  limits,  but 
the  exact  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

COMBUSTA  INSULA  (Kara««irai^^nr),  an 
island,  in  the  Golf  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  Ti.  7),  snpposed 
to  be  CaflMran,  to  the  south  of  the  Onlf  qf  Lo- 
hticL  I  Q  W 1 

COHENSES,  a  people  of  Galatia,  mentiixied  by 
Pliny  (y.  38)  among  those  ef  some  note.  Ha- 
milton (JSIeiMwAef,  vol.  i.  p.  413)  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  andent  town  at  Akfak  Toih,  NK 
of  Angoca,  which  be  thinks  may  be  the  dty  of  the 
Oomenses  of  Plinj.  There  is  an  eminence  which 
may  have  been  an  acropolis;  and  there  are  many 
ancient  remains  in  the  walls  of  honses  in  the  village. 
He  oofued  two  Greek  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
(Na  1 00,  Appendix),  "  was  on  a  hnge  block  of  stone, 
with  a  bas-relief  above,  rejMvsenting  the  bust  of  a 
Boman  senator."  The  other  inscription  (No.  101) 
*'  was  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  same  honse,  with 
two  figures  above,  and  below  them  a  half-length 
figure  with  the  toga,  endoeed  within  a  wreath  or 
garland."  He  says  that  the  second  inscription  leads 
him  to  think  that  this  place  is  the  site  of  Come, 
the  capital  of  the  CooMnses:  Bnt  diis  is  veij 
doabtfoL  The  inscriptim  ftM*faM«f  «M^i|f t  bat  it 
may  be  part  of  a  word.  At  any  imte,  thb  part  of 
the  inscription  is  not  intelligible.  [G.  L.1 

C0MIDAVA(KivJ8«u«,  Ptol.  iu.8.  §  8),  a  town 
of  Bada,  which  Soher  ((TetcAidUe  Daoima,  vd.  l 
p.  416)  places  near  the  remarkable  fortress  of 
Niamiz^  dtoated  on  a  hill  between  the  riven  Bia- 
trUza  and  Mcidaoa,  [E.  B.  J.] 

COBil'NIUM  (K<vJyuw),  a  dly  of  Somninm,  the 
sitoation  of  which  is  Very  uncertain.  There  are, 
indeed,  strong  reasons  to  sappose  that  there  were 
two  pUuses  of  the  same  name.  It  is  first  mentioned 
bj  Livy  (x.  39—43)  dnxing  the  campaign  of  the 
Boman  consuls  Garvifios  and  Papirius  in  Somninm, 
B.C.  293,  when  Carvilius  besieged  Gominium,  while 
his  colleaguo  assailed  Aquikmia.  It  appean  from 
the  detailed  narrative  of  Livy  that  the  two  dtiee 
were  not  much  more  than  20  miles  apart,  and  both 
sufficiently  near  to  Bovianum  for  the  fugitives  of  the 
Samnite  annies  to  find  refuge  in  that  dty.  Go- 
minium  was  taken  by  GarviUus,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  (Liv.  x.  44.)  Two  yean  later  DianysinB 
speaks  of  Gominium  ^evidently  the  same  place)  as 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  from  whom  it 
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was  taken  by  the  oonsnl  Pestomius  MegeDoa,  bc.. 
391.     (Dionys.  Exc.  xvL  16,  17.)     Dari]«  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  Livy  mentiflDs 
a  town  which  he  calls  **  Gominium  Geritum,"  where 
Hanno  reeeived  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  armj 
and  the  captara  of  his  camp  near  Beneefentum,  b.  ol 
212.    (Liv.  XXV.  14.)    It  appean  from  hia*  narra- 
tive that  this  phoe  ooold  hardly  have  been  very 
distant  from  Beneventnm,  and  it  is  at  least  a  plau- 
sible conjecture  that  the  modem  town  of  Cerrsto, 
abont  16  mHea  NW.  of  Beoeventnm,  rspresents  the 
Gominium  Geritum  of  Livy.    But  it  is  veiy  donbt- 
ful  whether  this  is  the  same  place  with  theGomimum 
mentioned  in  the  eariier  Samnite  wan.    Hdstenins 
had  suggested  that  this  was  to  be  sooght  in  the 
Apennines  near  the  sources  of  the  Fibranus;  and 
later  Italian  topographen  have  shown  that  the  names 
of  *<Ganiinum"  snd  <*territorium  GaminflDse"  an 
still  found  in  medieval  writen  and  documents  in 
reference  to  the  district  ctAbfUo,  Just  in  this  part 
of  the  mountains.    Hence  the  ruins  still  viable  at  a 
place  called  Sania  Maria  del  Campo^  on  the  road 
from  AMio  to  8.J)omUo,  and  abont  5  miles  NW.  of 
Aiiaa,  are  supposed  by  BomanelH  to  be  those  of- 
Gomminm.    (Holstsn.  Not  ad  Chm.  p  228;  Gio- 
venazKi,S»lo  diAvt^  p.50;  Baaaoelli,voLii. pp.496 
— 500,  iii.  pp.  357—^9.)   This  dtuation,  however, 
appean  too  remote  from  Bovianum,  and  the  podtion 
both  of  Gominium,  and  the  Aqniknia  connected  with 
it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  undetermined.    [Aqui- 

LOHIA.] 

The  Gomini  mentioned  by  Phny  as  an  extinct 
community  of  the  Aeqniculi  moat  be  certainly  dis- 
tinct from  dther  of  the  preoeding.       [E.  H.  B.] 

GOHISE'NE  {Ko/uniHi,  PtoL  vi.  5.  §  1;  Sinb. 
xi.  p.  514),  one  oif  the  dhrinons  of  Parthia,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  adjoining  Hyrcania.  Uidoms  Gharaz 
(Pl  7)  describee  it  as  adjacent  to  Ghoarene  or  Gho- 
rene,  and  as  containing  d^t  viUages.  Strabo  would 
seem  to  place  it  in  Armenia.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that 
a  district  he  calls  Camueae  (xii.  pu  559)  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Gomisene  of  the  other  geographers.  Its 
present  name  is  sdd  to  be  Komit.  [V.] 

GOMMAGE'NE  (Kivi/mtvH^,  PtoL  v.  15;  Strab. 
xi.  p.  521,  xii.  pp.  633,  535,  xvL  pu  749 ;  Plin. 
V.  12.  s.  24  {  Tac  Ann.  u.  42),  a  district  of  Syria, 
lying  to  the  N.,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Enphntes, 
on  the  W.  by  Gilida,  and  on  the  N.  by  Amanns.  It 
was  odebrated  ibr  its  rich  and  fertile  country  (Strab. 
xii.  Pl  535 ;  Tac.  Atm,  xv.  12),  and  was  attadied  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Sdeuddae.  But  in  the  dvil  wan  of  Giypns  and 
his  brothen,  and  in  the  disorden  which  feUowed, 
Gommagene  gradually  aoquired  independence,  and 
had  its  own  sovereigns  connected  with  the  Sdencid 
femily.  It  remained  an  independent  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give 
here  a  list  of  the  khm;s  of  Gonmiagene;  dnoe  a  full 
aooount  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Dktiomary  of 
Biogregthjf  under  each  name :  AwnocHua  I. ; 
MiraBiDATBS  L ;  Ahtioghub  IL  ;  Mithbidatks 
IL;  Ahtiocrub  III.  Alter  the  death  of  An- 
tioohos  III.  in  A.D.  17,  Gommagene  becsme  for  a 
short  time  a  Boman  province,  bnt  was  afterwards 
given  inA.i>.38tothe8onofthe  late  king 
AmnooBua  IV.  In  a.  i>.  73,  it  was  again  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  its  capital 
SAMOflATA  reodved  the  additional  name  of  Flayia, 
and  a  new  aem  which  commencea  with  the  year  A.ik 
7L  (Eckhd,  voLiiL  pw252 ;  Glinton,  ^.  J2.  vol  L  p.  60; 
Suet.  Feqy.  8  ;  Entrop.  viil  19  ;  Oros.  vii  9.) 
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In  biter  time  this  district,  united  with  that  of 
Cyrrhestica,  reoeiTed  the  name  of  Eaphiatenaia 
(Amm.  Marc.  xIt.  8.  §  7,  xxiii.  6.  §  31  ;  Procop. 
Aed.  ii.  8,  B,  P.  L  17,  iL  20),  or  Angnsto-phra- 
tensM  (AareL  Vict.  EpU.  is.  13),  and  waa  placed 
under  a  "  praeees.''  Constantine  made  Hisbafolis 
the  capital  instead  of  Samoeata  (HakL  Chr<m. 
xiiL  p.  317).  In  a.  d.  543  the  Peruana  under 
Choeroes  made  an  inroad  npon  Euphntenna,  in- 
tending to  adnmce  hj  that  route  upon  Jerusalem, 
hut  were  compelled,  to  retreat  hj  Belisarius.  (Le 
Beau,  B<u  Empire^  toL  iz.  p.  68 ;  Noiirias,  cfe  Epoch. 
Syro-Mac.  Diss  iL  c.  4 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  yd.  iii. 
p.  343 ;  St.  Martin,  Mint,  swr  VArmeme^  toL  i.  p. 
193  ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol  z.  p.  929.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

GOMMENASES  (Ko/ifuwdtnis,  Airian,  Indie,  ii. 
4),  a  large  tiret  whidi  flowed  into  the  Ganges. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  with  what  modem  river 
it  can  be  identified,  and  Benndl,  Mannert,  and  For- 
biger,  have  held  diflferent  opinioos  oo  the  subjecL 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Forbiger 
is  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  Gumtyj  which 
enters  the  Ganges  oo  its  left  bank,  between  Benarei 
and  Ghcuipur.  Bennell  thought  it  was  the  Gara- 
massa,  and  Mannert  the  Go^m.  (Bennell,  iTtn- 
dottan;  Mannert,  toL  ▼.  pL  1,  p.  70.)  [V.] 

GO'MMONI  (KoftfMyot),  the  name  of  a  Gallic, 
or  perhaps  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  bj  Ptolemj 
(U.  10).  D^Aaville  supposes  that  thej  may  have 
been  a  division  or  tribe  <^  the  Salyes.  Nothing  more 
u  known  of  them.  [G.  L.] 

GOMMOEIS,  a  town  of  the  Eleutherocilices,  which 
M.  Cicero  took  during  his  prooonsulship  of  Gilicia, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Amanns  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4,  ad  AU,  r.  20),  or  the 
Amanienses,  as  he  calls  them  in  another  passage  (ad 
Fam.  ii.  10).  [G.  L.] 

CO'MPLEGA  (Ko/AvX^),  a  dfy  of  the  Celti- 
ben,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  bj  Appian 
(Hisp.  42, 43).  Its  position  is  very  uncertain.  [P.S.] 

COMPLEUTICA(/Km.^m«.  p.423;  KofiwAo^ 
riira,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  39),  a  town  of  the  Calbdci  Bra- 
carii,  in  Hispania  Tarraoooensis,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bracara  to  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

COMPLUTUM  (AUxdA  de  ffenares),  a  town  of 
the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugnsta.  (fHn. 
Ant,  pp.  436, 438.)  It  was  a  eivitat  ttipendtariOf 
and  belonged  to  the  conventmt  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  not  certain  whether  it 
stood  on  the  exact  site  of  Alcalde  or  on  the  hill  of 
Zfdema^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Henarei. 
Its  name  has  become  famous  in  modem  times  for  the 
Compltttensian  Polyglott,  published  at  Ahold  under 
the  auspices  of  Canlinal  Ximenes.  [P.  S.] 

COMPSA  (K&fia^  PtoL:  Eth,  Compsanus  and 
GoDsanns:  Cofica),  a  considerable  city  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus,  and 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Lucania,  on  which 
account  Ptolemy  reckcms  it  as  a  Lucanian  town. 
Livy,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  assigns  it  to  the 
Hirpini,  and  this  is  oonfixmed  by  Pliny;  while  the 
Liber  Gol<miarum  erroneously  includes  it  among  the 
cities  of  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1 ;  Plin.  iii  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iu.  1.  §  70;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  261.)  From  its 
position  on  a  lofty  eminenoe  immediately  above  the 
valley  of  the  Auftdus,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength,  on  whidi  account  Hannibal,  to 
whom  it  opened  its  gates  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(b.o.  216),  deposited  there  his  baggage  and  booty, 
while  he  himself  advanced  into  Campania.    It  was, 
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however,  ntaken  by  the  Bomaas  under  Fabios  Ibzi- 
mns  two  years  afterwards,  b.  a  214.  (Liv.  zxiiL  I, 
xxiv.  20.)  Aooording  to  Vdkius  Patercnlos  (ii. 
68),  it  waa  in  an  attack  on  Compsa  that  Milo,  the 
riviU  of  Clodius,  waa  killed;  hnt  this  seems  to  be 
certainly  a  mistake,  as  that  event  b  said  by  Caesir 
to  have  occurred  at  Coea  in  Lncania.  (Caies.  B.  C. 
iii.  22.)  No  further  mention  of  Gompm  ooears  in 
histofy;  but  we  leam  firam  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  in 
his  time  the  rights  of  a  munidpinm  (Verr.  v.  61, 
63),  and  its  continued  municipal  existence  under  the 
Boman  empire  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  in  one  of 
which  it  is  called  *"  Bes  Pnblica  Goasana,"  so  that 
the  confusion  between  the  two  fonns  Goesa  and 
Compsa  seems  to  have  been  of  vaiy  early  date.  In 
the  passages  also  of  Cicero  just  dted,  the  MS&vaiy 
between  Contanm  and  Cosmmmis,  though,  aooording 
to  Zumpt  and  OreDi,  the  farmer  reading  is  the  best 
supported.  The  strength  of  its  pontion  rendered  it 
a  pUoe  of  great  importance  in  this  middle  ages,  and 
in  the  lOth  century  it  l>ecame  the  see  of  an  srch- 
bishop,  a  rank  which  it  still  retains,  though  now  bat 
a  poor  decayed  place  with  only  1100  inhabitants. 
The  only  ancient  remains  there  are  some  inscriptiflns 
and  sarcophagi  of  Boman  date.  (Bomanelli,  voLiL  j^ 
356—358;  Orell.  Inter.  3108,  3854;  Giustiniani, 
Diz,  Gtogr.  vd.  iv.  p.  1 19.) 

Livy  mentions  inddentaUy  a  temple  **  in  agn) 
Compsano,"  dedicated  to  Jupiter  VicHimu,  an  eji- 
tiiet  otherwise  unknown  (xxiv.  44).  Aooording  to 
a  local  antiquaiy,  some  remains  of  it  were  still  visibls 
at  a  spot  named  Vogkino  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conza,    (Bomandli,  I  c,  p.  860.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

COMPSATUS  (Kiyg^vros),  a  river  of  Thrace^ 
which  flowing  through  Lake  Bistonis  emptied  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  [L.  S.] 

COMPU'LTEBLA  or  COMBU'LTEBIA  (EtL 
Gompulterinus),  a  city  of  Sanmium  on  the  borders  of 
Gjmpania,  situated  on  the  right  Iwnk  of  the  Vol- 
turaus,  between  Calatia  and  AliifiK.  Livy  mentiuw 
it  among  the  dties  of  Samnium  which  had  revolted 
to  Hannibal,  but  were  recovered  by  Fabios  Manmns. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  39,  xxiv.  20.)  We  leam  from  coins  that 
its  Oscan  name  was  Gupelteria;  the  coins  themselves 
have  KVPELTEBNVif ,  which  is  the  genitive  plani  of 
the  Ethnic  name.  (Friedlilnder,  0§kudi,Mwz. 
p.  5.)  Hence  even  in  Latin  insmptions  we  find  the 
various  forms  "  Cubulteria,  Cubnlterinl,Gnpolterini,^ 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  recognise  the  **Gubulterini" 
of  Pliny  (whom  he  enumerates  in  the  first  region  of 
Italy,  prd)ably  because  they  wore  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vultumus)  as  the  people  of  Gompdteria, 
though  Livy  expressly  assigns  that  fAtj  to  Samniiun, 
and  not  to  Campania.  The  exact  site  of  the  ancient 
dty  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pdlegrini,  on  a  small 
hill  in  the  territoiy  of  Ahrigntmo,  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road  from  Cotoaro  to  AKfe,  now  occupied  by 
the  church  of  &  FeimmU.  The  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered  on  this  spot  leaTs 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  its  determination.  One 
of  these  mentions  a  tem|de  of  Juno,  on  the  ruins  <x 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  church  of  S.  FerranU 
has  been  erected.  (OreU.  Inter.  68 1 ,  2418 ;  Han- 
tori,  Inter,  p.  1040,  nos.  1,2;  Bomandli,  vd.  ii.  PP> 
435--437 ;  Pdl^grun,  IHteorH  deOa  Camfoniih 
vd.  i.  p. 429;  lorio,  Vittertazione  ttd  8Uo  di  Ctm- 
hdteria,  Napoli,  1834.)  Fixhu  others  we  leltfu  that 
Gompulteria  must  have  been  a  flourishing  muddpsl 
town  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  bat  «t 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  histoiy.  [E.H.B.J 
GOMUM  (R&/tor :  Eth.   Kmfdntf,  Comensis : 


COMUM. 

Camo)f  an  tmportaiit  citj  of  Claalpuw  Ganli  aitnated 
at  the  Bootheni  eztranity  of  the  Locos  Larioe,  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  and  distant  28 
miles  from  Milan.  (^Iim.AnL^  278|  where  we  should 
certainly  read  xxviiL  for  xviii.  The  Tab.  Peat. 
giTes  zzxY.,  which  considerablj  exceeds  the  tmth.) 
It  was  inclnded  in  the  territory  of  the  Insabrian 
Ganls  (Ptol.  ill  1,  §  S3);  thoogh  aooording  to 
Pfinj,  Cato  assigned  the  foondation  of  Comom  as 
well  as  Berganom  to  a  people  called  the  Orobii, 
who  are  not  mentioned  bj  any  other  aathor,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  extinct  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
himself.  (Cato  ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Justin 
mentions  Comom  amcmg  the  cities  fbonded  by  the 
Gaols  after  their  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy,  but 
without  indicating  the  particular  tribe.  (Justin. 
XX.  .'i.)  Its  name  oocnrs  only  once  during  the  wan 
of  the  Komans  with  the  Gauls,  in  b.  c.  196,  when 
the  Comenses  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  tiie  In* 
subrians;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by 
Marcellna,  and  the  town  of  Comum  itself  taken. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  36.)  After  the  reduction  of  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  it  appears  early  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Roman  settlers;  but  these  having  sufibed 
severely  from  the  incuxsions  of  the  neighbouring 
Bhaetians,  a  more  ooosiderable  body  of  colonists 
was  established  there  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  to  which 
3000  mwe  t^re  soon  after  added  by  C.  (?)  Scipio. 
A  stiU  more  important  acoeesioa  to  their  numbers 
was  made  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  settled  there  5000 
new  oolonists,  of  whom  600  were  Greeks  of  dis- 
tincdoD.  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  218.)  Whether  the  site  of 
the  town  was  changed  at  this  time  does  not  appear, 
but  the  new  colony  assumed  the  title  of  Novum  Co- 
mum,  by  which  it  b  designated  by  Catullus  (xxxv. 
S) :  Greek  writers  term  it  N«Acm/40v,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants Ktoicm/itru  (Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  26 ;  Sirab.  L  e, ; 
Ptolemy  has  vfo  k^M-Vi  but  this  is  probably  erro- 
neous). The  new  colonists  had  obtained  the  Latin 
franchise  ;  but  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  the  enemies  of  Caesar  endeavoured  to  cancel 
this  privilege ;  and  the  consul  C.  Maroellos  even  went 
so  fiur  as  to  ofder  a  magistrate  of  the  colony  to  be 
scoorged,  by  way  of  an  insult  to  Caesar.  (Appian, 
L  c;  Soet  Caet.  28;  PluL  Caes,  29;  Cic.  ad  Jtt 
▼.  11.)  But  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the  citi- 
zens of  Comum  obtained  the  full  BoDum  dvitas,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls 
(b.  o.  49) ;  and  it  from  Uiis  time  ceased  to  be  a 
colony,  ranking  only  as  a  munidpium,  though  it  was 
one  cf  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  The  name  of  New  Comum  seems 
to  have  been  early  laid  aside,  and  it  was  called 
■imply  Comum.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  though 
we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  this  efiect;  the  latter 
certainly  made  the  adjoining  lake  his  favourite  place 
of  residence,  and  had  several  villas  on  its  banks,  one 
of  which,  about  five  miles  from  ComOf  is  still  known 
as  the  PUniana,  There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
native  place  (patria),  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes, 
and  which  he  enriched  with  public  works,  as  well  as 
with  a  library  and  other  institutions  for  purposes  of 
education,  is  no  other  than  Comum.  (Plin.  Ep.  i. 
3;  8,  iii.  6,  iv.  13 ;  OreU.  Inter.  1 1 72.)  With  this 
exception,  however,  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the 
Roman  Empire:  inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  and  one  of  these, 
in  hoooor  of  a  grammarian  named  SepUdanus,  shows 
that  ^e  effints  of  Pliny  to  render  it  a  sdiool  of 
learning  wwe  not  altog^er  fruitless.  (OnSL  Inter* 
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1197,  8898.)  It  was,  however,  more  noted  for  its 
iron  foundries,  which  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  41.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lacus  Larius,  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  shores  of  which  were  comprised,  in 
great  part  at  least,  within  its  territtuy,  must,  in 
itself  have  secured  its  prosperity:  it  was  also  the 
point  from  whence  travdlers,  proceeding  across  the 
Bhaetian  Alps,  used  to  embark  on  the  lidEe;  a  route 
which  appears  to  have  been  one  very  much  frequented 
during  tiie  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  (/ftn.  ^jit.  p. 
279}  Claudian.  B,  GtL  319;  Cassiod.  Var.  xl  14.) 
It  appears  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Emjure,  and  is  still  mentioned 
as  a  flourishing  dty  under  the  Goths  and  Lombards. 
In  the  4th  century  we  fhid  that  a  fleet  was  stationed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  lake;  and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  in  a  mili^ 
tary  point  of  view,  while  he  extols  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  richness  of  the  villas  or  palaces 
with  which  the  ndghbouring  shores  were  adorned. 
(Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  1 18 ;  C^od.  Z.  e. ;  P.  Diac.  v.  38.) 
Comum  continued  to  be  a  dty  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  populous  and  flourishing 
place;  but  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except 
numerofus  inscriptions,  several  of  which  reUte  to  the 
family  of  the  two  Plinies. 

The  Lacos  Larius,  now  called  the  Lake  of  Comot 
wasalreadyunder  the  Roman  Empire  sometimes  termed 
Lacus  Comadous.  (/<m.  .^m^.  p.  278.)  P.  Diaconus 
(v.  38)  calls  it  Comatianus  Lacus.       [£.  H.  B.]    : 

CONANA  (lUvora),  a  place  in  Pisidia,  which 
is  erroneously  written  Comana  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
for  there  are  coins  of  this  place  of  the  Roman 
imperial  period,  with  the  epigraph  KovaycMv.  Tlia 
site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CONCANGII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  a  Nttmerut  VigHum: 
Identified  with  iTen-dal,  in  Westmoreland.   [R.G.L.] 

CONCANI.     [Cahtabria.] 

CONCOBAR  (Koyico^dp),  a  place  m  Media,  with 
a  temple  of  Artemis  (Isidor.  Char.  p.  7 ;  Tab.  Peot; 
Geogr.  Rav.)  It  still  retains  its  name,  but  slightly 
changed,  Kanffatodr,  [V.] 

CONCC/RDIA,  a  Gallic  town  on  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Brocomagus  {Brttmat)  and  Noviomagus 
iSpeifer)f  aooorduag  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  D'An« 
viUe  fixes  Concordia  at  AU-ttadt  on  the  Zatiter, 
near  WeUtenburg ;  and  Walckenaer  at  Za«tor&ur^« 
The  distances,  as  usual,  do  not  completely  agree; 
and  the  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  Scfaopflin, 
a  good  authority,  fixes  it  near  Weitaenlbwrg.  Chno- 
domarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  who  was  defeated 
by  Julian  near  Argentoratnm,  had  his  camp  near 
Concordia,  which  was  a  Roman  fort.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xvl  12.)  [G.  L.] 

CONCOia>IA  (Ko7iro/>d(a:  Eih.  Concordiensis : 
Coneordm)^  a  considerable  city  of  Venetia,  situated 
about  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  high  road 
from  Altinum  to  Aquileia,  from  each  of  which  dties 
it  was  distant  31  Ronmn  miles,  (/(m.  AnL  pp. 
126,  128.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  we  find  it  bearing  on  inscriptions 
the  titles  Colonia  JnHa  Concordia,  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace. 
(Plin.  iU.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  29;  Mel.  ii.  4; 
OrelL  Inter,  4082 ;  Gruter.  Inter,  p.  365. 1 ,  549. 7 ; 
Zumpft,  de  Colon,  p.  348.)  It  is  reckoned  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  214)  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Venetia,  but 
seems  to  have  xapidly  risen  into  importance,  and  is 
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npmiBSSj  mtatknBd.  dariog  the  later  ages  of  the 
Bomaa  Empire,  m  one  of  the  mart  oomiderable  dtife 
in  this  part  of  Italj.  (Entzop.  TiiL  10;  Zosim.  t. 
37;  Victor.  £pU,  16.)  Lb  a.  d.  45S,  it  wia  taken 
and  deitngred  b]r  Attila  (iKft  JftMatt.  zr.  p^  549), 
bat  aeems  to  haTB  been  again  partiallj  inhabited  at 
a  Uter  period  (Caariodor.  For.  zii.  26),  and  retained 
ita  epiaoopal  tee  threagbont  the  middfc  ages,  thoogfa 
most  of  tiia  inhabitanta  nngrated  to  Caorltj  in  tibe 
adjoining  lagmiea,  aa  thoae  of  Altinnm  did  to  Tor- 
edlo.  It  is  now  a  mere  ▼i]h4^  with  about  400 
inhabitants,  though  sliU  the  nonunal  see  of  a  bishop, 
who  resides  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pcrto 
GruarOj  while  Conoordia  retains  the  ancient  site,  as 
well  as  name,  but  has  no  remains  of  antiqaitj  bejond 
a  few  inscriptions.  It  is  sitoated  on  a  small  rirer, 
now  called  the  XemeN^,  which  appeait  to  have  been 
narigaUe  in  ancient  timea.  (Stnb.  JL  e.)  This 
most  be  the  same  with  the  "  flomen  Bomatinnm"  of 
Plinj,  which  he  places  between  the  Liqoentia  (JU- 
venga)  and  Tilavemptos  (ra^^uMnento):  it  bad  a 
port  of  the  same  name  at  its  month.     [£.  H.  B.] 

CONCCKRDIA  JUXIA.     [Mebtobbioa.] 

CONDATE,  is  the  name  of  se?eral  Gallic  toww, 
■itnated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  jnnction  of  two 
riTera;  froak  whi^  it  may  be  ooncloded  that  the 
Gallic  term  had  a  meaning  which  expressed  this 
fact.  The  French  names  Condatj  ConeUf  or  Cdne, 
appear  to  be  Tsrioos  forms  of  Condate. 

1.  Condate  (KorUrc:  Bemut),  is  mentitmed  in 
the  Antooine  Itin.  and  in  Ftolemy  HL  8).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Redones,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is 
named  Ci^tas  Bedcnom,  whence  has  come  the 
modem  name.  Rmaei  stands  at  the  point  where 
the  VUame  reoaves  a  small  stream. 

8.  Another  Condate  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the 
road  between  Mdodonom  (Afe^)  and  Agedincnm 
{Sent).  The  place  was  at  tiie  jonctioo  of  the  Yotme 
and  the  Seme;  bat  it  is  now  named  MantereaUj  a 
oorrnption  of  Monasteriolam. 

S.  A  third  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  between  Novio- 
niagns,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lexorii,  and  Doro- 
caaeea  {Dreux),  This  is  Condd,  on  the  /ton,  at  the 
joncti<m  of  two  branches  of  that  riTer. 

4.  A  fbnrth  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Angostodanum  ^Autum)  to  Paris.  It  is  placed  be- 
tweeen  Nerimmn  (iVeoerf)  and  Brivodorum  [Brx- 
voDUBVx];  and  it  corresponds  to  Come,  at  the 
oooflaenoe  of  the  little  riTer  Nouam  with  the 
lioire. 

5.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  on  the  road 
between  Mediolanum  Santonnm  or  Santones(5aiMtef), 
and  Vesunna  or  Petrocorii  (PerigumaB),  Cognae,  on 
the  CAorente,  probably  represents  the  ancient  place. 

6.  Ansonias  {Ep,  t.  81)  speaks  of  a  Condatis 
portus:— 

"  Unas  Domnotoni  te  litore  perferet  aestos 
Condatem  ad  portam,  si  modo  deproperes." 

D'Attville  snpposes  this  place  to  be  represented  by 
Condat,  an  da  castle  near  Ltbowme^  which  town  is 
at  the  jnnction  of  the  L*I»h  and  the  Dordogne ; 
nearly  doe  east  of  Bordemui. 

7.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  in  the 
ooantry  of  the  Gabali,  west  of  the  Cerenna,  and  on 
the  road  from  Anderitom  [Ahdvbitux]  to  Beres> 
siom.  The  site  is  onoertain ;  hot  we  may  certainly 
assnme  that  it  was  on  the  EkTer  (ilfiter),  which  is 
crossed  on  the  road  between  Anderitom  and  Be- 
vessiom. 

8.  The  Table  places  a  Condate  between  Etanna 
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(FoMs),  on  the  Bhone,  and  Gensfa.  The  site  is 
sopposed  to  be  Seimel,  at  the  jnnotion  of  the  Sier 
and  the  iOoae,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Aliobrages, 
and  the  Provinda  or  Gallia  NarboneDsia.       [G.  L.] 

CONDATE,  in  Britain,  mcntiflned  twice  in  tiie 
ItinefBiy ;  firstfy,  as  beii^  18  miles  from  liancn* 
niom  (Jfondkeifer),  and  20  from  Deva  (CAeafar); 
seeondly,  as  18  miles  firam  Ifancnninm,  and  18 
from  Mediolannm.  A  good  measore  of  the  drcnitoos 
chanoter  of  the  lines  of  the  Itinenuy  is  to  be  fbond 
in  the  comparison  of  these  two  notices.  The  Medio- 
lannm,  which  in  the  tenth  Itinerary  ta  aimply 
eighteen  miles  from  Condate,  in  the  aeoond  stands 
thos :  CoHDATB — Deta  11  p.  XX. ;  Bovio  M.  P. 
X. ;  Mjediolaho  11  p.  XX.  With  these  nnmbeta, 
assuming  their  afaaolnte  carreetneas,  it  would  not  be 
difScolt  to  fix  the  locality  of  Condate,  if  that  of 
Mediolanum  wen  certain.  This,  however,  is  scarcdy 
the  caae.  Congletoo,  in  Cheshire^  oo  the  strength 
of  the  partial  similarity  of  name,  has  beeai  claimed 
as  the  representatiTe  of  Ccodate;  and — with  the 
aasomption  that  Mediobnum  ■>  ZhvjfUm  in  Shrop- 
shire— Nortkwiekf  on  the  strength  of  the  locali^. 
This  latter  Tiew  is  Horaley's.  The  present  writer 
fsvoan  a  notion  of  Dr.  Tilsted's  that  Condate,  name 
for  name,  is  Zemfertoa,  near  ICddlewich.  [B.6.L.J 

CONDATOMAGUS,  another  example  of  a  name 
Condate,  with  the  addition  of,  maff^  a  common 
Gallic  ending.  The  Table  phees  Condatomagus  be- 
tween Segodonnm  or  Boteni  {Boded)  and  Luteva 
(Lo(0re),  which  waa  witlun  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
Tinda  or  Gallia  Narbonensis.  31ie"site  cannot  be 
asoertsined,  bat  we  may  assome  that  it  is  on  some 
of  theriTors  that  are  crossed  on  the  road  from  iiodes 
to  Lodive,  [G.  L.] 

CONDEBATES,  are  only  known  from  a  Roman 
inscription,  which  records  that  the  boatmen  (nautae) 
of  the  Saine  and  the  Loire,  and  also  the  boatmen 
of  the  ArcoiUe  and  the  Conderates,  dedicated  a 
fhneral  moooment  to  the  memory  of  their  patron 
Taoridus  Florens.  The  inscription  is  as  foAows : 
D.  x.  Taorido  .  Florenti  Tanrid  .  Tauridani  filio 
Veneto  .  allectori .  Galliae  patrono  naotarum  Arari- 
coram  et  Legyrioor.  Item  Areccaroram  et  Conde^ 
ratium  .  Provindae  Galliae.  Their  podtion  is  repre- 
sented by  €<mdrieu  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rkme, 
aboat  ten  miles  below  Vieume,  Condriem  is  eCill  a 
small  port  on  the  iZAoae,  partly  inhabited  by  people 
well  skilled  in  the  nayigation  of  the  river,  and  by 
carpenters  -who  boild  ^ts.  ^^Alleetor"  is  ex^ 
I^ned  by  Moiatori  to  be  "  tributoram  aosoeptor," 
a  tax-collector.  Foroellini  haa  an  aitide  on  the 
word. 

The  name  Conderates  implies  a  jdaoe  Conderate, 
or  something  like  it ;  and  this  is  another  example  of 
the  element  Ccnd  in  Gallic  names.  [Comdatb.] 
(Walckenaer,  (7^.,  fe,,  vol.  I  p.  387.)      [G.  L.J 

CONDEBCUM,  in  Britain.  The  station  of  the 
first  wing  of  the  Asti,  aooording  to  the  Notitia. 
Generally  identified  as  the  BenweU  ffitt  in  Nortb- 
umberhmd.  [B.  G.  L 1 

CONDIVICNUM,  or  (Kot^iovfyirov)  CONDI- 
VINCUM,  aoooiding  to  Ptolemy  (u.  8^  waa  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  Nannetes  or  Namnetea,  a 
Celtio  people  on  the  lower  lAnrOf  and  on  the  north 
ude.  The  name  appears  to  be  componnded  of  the 
Celtio  word  Cond  and  another  name^  The  town  of 
Nantes  represents  Condivioiom.  The  old  town  of 
NanUee  was  nearly  comprised  in  the  angle  ftnned  by 
the  junction  of  the  Eribre  with  the  Jjkte.  Condi- 
viennm  was  known  to  the  Boioaas  at  aa  early  period 
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Among  MTeral  Bonoan  i]iflcripki<iii8  found  there,  <m6, 
if  it  is  rightly  copied,  contains  the  mune  of  the  em- 
peror Tih.  Claadias  Caeear;  and  another  oontaina 
the  name  of  Nero  Claadios  Caesar  Angnstos  Ger- 
manicTis.  Caesar  QB.  0.  iii.  9)  hnilt  ships  on  the 
L<nre  for  his  war  with  the  Veneti;  and  if  there  was 
a  town  on  the  site  of  Na$iiet  in  his  time,  his  ships 
passed  it  m  their  way  down  the  Loire.  There  was 
a  Roman  road  from  Limonnm  QPoiHers)  to  JVontet, 
which  in  the  Table  is  named  Portn  Kanmeto.  There 
was  also  a  road  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire 
from  Jofiomagns  (^Anffen)  to  Nantes.  A  Roman 
road  ran  froia  Nantes  NW.  through  Dariorigam 
(Fannes)  to  Gesocribate  {Brest).  All  these  routes 
determine  the  pontion  of  the  Portns  Namnetom,  and 
show  that  it  was  of  impcvtance.  Parts  of  the  Ro- 
man road  between  Nantes  and  Viomes  aie  said  to  be 
wen  preserved.  [Q.  L.  j 

CONDOCHATES  (KorSoxdn^s,  Arrian,  Indie. 
4;  Plin.  -n.  18.  s.  22),  a  iiTer  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  naTigable. 
Modem  geographers  are  agreed  that  it  is  now  repre- 
sented 1^  the  Chmduk.  [V.] 

CONDRU'SL  The  GoBdmsi  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  4)  with  other  tribes,  as  oalied  by 
the  general  name  of  Gennani.  They  were  within 
the  limits  of  Un  Belgae  of  Caesar,  and  joined  the 
great  Belgic  confederation  to  oppose  the  Roman  pro- 
consul (B.C.  57).  The  Condrusi  and  Eburones 
were  dependent  on  the  Treyiri  {B.  0.  ir.  6.)  The 
diief  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones  was 
between  the  Hoea  (Maas)  and  the  iZA«ne,  and  their 
neighbonis  on  the  north  were  the  Menapii.  The 
Segni  and  Condrusi  were  between  the  Eburones  and 
TrevirL  Their  position  is  therefore  fixed.  A  docu- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  places  the  Comitatus  Con- 
dmstns,  or  Condorustus,  between  the  Ardnennenses 
and  the  Ripuarii;  and  the  Ripuarii  were  on  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a  district  in  the  Pags  de  lAege 
stiU  called  Ccndreg  or  Condrastj  east  of  the  Maas. 
IXAnviJle  states  that  the  archdeaconiy  of  CondroZj 
in  the  Inahopric  of  Li^,  is  *'  along  the  MaaSf  on 
both  rides  of  the  Ottrihe"  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
Walckenaer  makes  the  Condrusi  extend  on  the  east 
rids  of  the  Maas  from  Liiffe  to  DmanL  Bujff  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jfoof,  about  half  way  between 
Liiffe  and  Nanmrj  is  the  chief  place  in  Condroe. 

CONDTLON,  in  Thessaly,  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  one  of  the  four  foi  tissues  which  defended  Tempo. 
(Lir.  xHv.  6.)  It  was  also  called  Gonno-Condylon, 
and  WIS  one  of  the  towns  of  the  PerrhaebL  (Lir. 
zzziz.  25.)  Leake  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus  between  BoZoinitt  and  the  ascent  to  JZ^/Mam. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iii.  p.  897.) 

CONEMBRI'C  A  {Lejpuu,  S.  of  Coimbra)^  a  dty 
of  Lttritania,  on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bra- 
can.  (/«Hi.  AnL  p.  421 ;  Plin.  !▼.  85 ;  Phleg.  Trail. 
dsLongaev.  1.)  [P-S.] 

CONFLUEKTES  (CbMens),  a  town  in  GaUia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Kkine  and  Mosd^  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius.  [Axbiatinus.]  Ammianns 
(xyL  8)  describee  it  as  a  place  "  ubi  amnis  Mosella 
oonfunmtnr  Rheno."  This  description  and  the 
identic  of  the  name  prove  the  porition  of  Con* 
fluentes ;  hat  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
Roman  remains  on  the  spot.  The  Antonine  Itin., 
the  Table,  and  the  Notitia  also  mention  the  place, 
which  must  have  been  an  important  porition  on  the 
Rhenish  frvotxer. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  Confluentes  under  any 
;  nor  does  he  manUon  the  Mosel,  unless  he 
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means  this  river  by  the  words  "ad  oonfluentem 
Mosae  et  Rheni "  (Jb.  G.  iv.  1 5) ;  and  that  he  does 
mean  the  jancti«i  of  the  Mosel  and  JRkine  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  oS  his  attack  on 
the  Germans  and  their  defeat.  Confluentes  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Caesar;  and  a  middle  age  authority,  quoted  by  D'An- 
ville,  says  ^'Cophefinoe  uibs,  Treviricae  dvitatis 
archiepiscopL" 

The  term  '* confluentes"  was  used  bj  the  Romans 
to  exjffsss  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  as  in  Livy 
(ir.  17). 

There  is  a  CehUnB  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  said  that  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  here ;  and  we  may  infor  that  the 
Roman  name  of  the  place  was  Confluentes.    [G.  L.] 

CONGAVATA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  the  Second  Cohort  of  the 
Leigi.  Generally  identified  with  Stamifix  in  Cum- 
berland. [R.  G.  L.] 

COHGEDUS  {Codes),  a  tributary  of  tiie  Iberus, 
near  Bilbilis,  mentioned  by  Martial  {Epig.  i. 
50).  [t.  S.] 

CONGUSTUS  (Ro'TToiMTrof),  a  pUu»  in  Gaktia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (y.  4),  and  apparently  the 
Cottgusso  of  the  Table,  which  it  places  on  a  road 
tram  Amorium  to  Salaberina.  [G.  L.] 

CONIACL    [CoLCHi  Indiab.] 

CONI'ACI,  CONISCL     [Cahtabma.] 

CONII  or  CUNEI  (Kotfytoi,  Appian,  ffisp.  57 ; 
Ktfnoi,  Polyb.  x.  7.  §  5),  a  people  in  the  S.  of  Luri- 
tania,  W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  of  Baetica, 
with  a  capital  city  called  Conistorgis  or  ConistonLs. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  They  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Kur^iai,  whom  Herodotus  makes 
the  westernmost  people  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  33, 
iv.  49).  They  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Lusitania 
which  the  Romans  caUed  Cuneus,  a  name  appro- 
priate to  the  shape  of  the  land,  and  thus  furnishing 
one  of  the  many  examples  in  which  the  etymological 
significance  of  a  name  coincides  accidentally  with  its 
histarical  usage.  [P.  S.] 

CONISTORGIS,  CONISTORSIS.     [Conh,] 

CONNI,  in  Phiygia  Magna,  is  placed  l^  the 
Table  between  Eucarpia  and  Naoolea,  32  miles  frt)m 
EucaixHa  and  40  from  Nacolea.  Pliny  (v.  32) 
means  this  place  when  he  speaks  of  Coninm,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  has  it  Conna.  Hardnin  observes  on 
the  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  that  the  old  reading  was 
Iconiam.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Conna  was 
called  Cone,  and  was  a  bishopric  of  Phrygia  Salataris, 
of  which  Synnada  was  the  metropolis.  It  is  very  difl!- 
cult  to  fix  the  position  of  this  place  from  tiie  Table  and 
from  Ptolemy.  Leake  supposes  that  Conni  may  bo 
"  not  far  to  the  southward  dAUun  Task,  Dear  where 
the  roads  to  AUun  TVmA,  both  from  Karakissdr  and 
from  Sanduklif  cross  the  ancient  road."  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  166.)  AUun  Task  is  a  littie  norUi  of  39^ 
N.  lat,  and  due  south  of  KtUaMyah.        [Q.  L.] 

CONOTE,  afterwards  ARSI'NOE  (Kuvdnrrii 
Eth.  KoovoiwtvSf  KsnwwlTfiSf  Korrwnuos :  ^Apirtr&ti : 
Eth.  *Ap<rivotTfiSf  *Ap<npO€6s  :  Anghelokastro)^  a 
town  of  Aetolia.  near  the  eastembank  of  the  Achelous, 
and  20  stadia  fimn  the  ford  of  this  river.  It  was 
only  a  village,  till  it  was  enlarged  by  Arsinoe,  the 
wifo  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philidelphus.  Polybias, 
in  his  histoiy  of  tiie  Social  War  (b.  c.  220—21 7), 
calls  it  Conope,  though  elsewhere  he  calls  it  Arsinoe 
or  Arsinoia  (^Apaivdta).  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
under  the  name  of  AismoSL    Near  this  town  the 
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river  CjatliuB  flowed  into  the  Acbelons  from  the 
lake  HTria,  which  is  also  called  Gonope  by  Aubo- 
ninos  LiberalJs.  (Strab.  p.  460 ;  Pol.  iv.  64,  ▼.  6, 
7,  13,  iz.  45,  zxx.  14  ;  Cic  a  Pit.  37  ;  Antonin. 
Lib.  12  ;  Steph.  B.  f .  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Cfreeee^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  152.)    [Aktolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

CONOPEIUM  (Kopwwuoy  or  Koniirtoi').  East 
of  the  month  of  the  Haljs,  Arrian  (p.  16)  menti<»8 
a  marsh  and  port  Naastathmus,  90  stadia  from 
the  Haljs,  or  120  accordmg  to  ^larcian.  Fifty 
stadia  further  along  the  coast  Arrian  places  Cono- 
peium,  a  marsh.  The  site  seems  to  be  Koumjaaty 
on  the  coast  SE.  of  the  month  of  the  Haljs  or  JTm/ 
Irmdk,  Hamilton  (Jletearche*,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
makes  Conopeinm  16  miles  from  Amisns  (5afiwun), 
which  is  to  the  sonth,  and  abont  5  miles  from 
Naustathmns,  which  is  to  the  north.  [G.  L.] 

CONOTIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the  four  places  of 
the  eleventh  Itinerary,  Segovinm,  Varis,  and  Deva 
being  the  other  three:  prolMibly  Comoojf,  [R.  G.  L.] 

CONSA'BRUM.     [Carpktani.] 

GONSE'NTIA  (KMwrcin-/a,  Appian;  Kmrevrto, 
Strab.;  VLovvMyria^  Ptol.:  Eth.  Consentinns:  Co- 
sema),  an  inland  city  of  Bruttinm,  sitnated  on  a 
hill  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Crathis,  near  the 
sources  of  that  river.  Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bmttians  (vi.  p.  256);  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  from  an  early  period  the  most  considerable 
town  belonging  to  that  people,  as  distinguished  ixom 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  It  first  appears  in 
history  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epeirus,  and  Livy  mentions  it  among  the  places 
taken  by  that  monarch;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  as  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  near  Pan- 
dosia,  in  the  same  part  of  Bmttium:  after  that 
event  his  mutilated  remains  were  sent  to  Cousentia, 
and  interred  there.  (Liv.viii.  24.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  Consentia  at  first  held  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  Bmttians,  when  they  espoused  the 
alliance  of  Hannibal ;  but  it  was  soon  after  reduced 
by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco.  (Id.xxiii.  30.) 
Three  years  later  Qb.c.  213)  the  Coneentini  are 
mentioned  as  returning  to  the  Soman  alliance;  but 
notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  find  them  again 
appearing  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Rome,  and  it 
was  not  till  B.C.  204  that  Consentia,  together  with 
Pandosia  and  Clampetia,  was  reduced  or  compelled 
to  submit.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxviiL  11,  xxix.  38, 
zxx.  19;  Appian,  Atmib,  56.)  Appian  calls  it  at 
this  time  a  large  ci^:  it  appears  to  have  been  less 
severely  treated  tium  most  of  the  Bruttian  towns, 
and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance.  Lucilins 
alludes  to  the  Consentini  as  possessing  superior  re- 
finement to  the  rest  of  the  Bmttians,  and  more  on 
a  par  with  the  Sicilians  and  Tarentines.  (Lucil.  ap. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
importance  during  the  war  of  Spartacus  (Ores.  v.  24), 
and  in  D.C.  40  it  was  besieged  for  some  time  by 
Sextus  Pompdus,  but  without  success.  (Appian, 
£.  C.  V.  56,  58.)  Under  Augostus  it  received  a 
body  of  colonists,  and  continued  to  et\joy  municipal 
rights  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not  nuik  as 
a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  74; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Its  territory  was  noted  for  its 
apple-trees,  which  bore  fruit  twice  a  year.  (Varr. 
/2.  /2.  L  7.  §  6.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Consentia  is  again  mentioned  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Alaric,  who  had  made  it 
his  head-quarters,  while  phuming  a  descent  upon 
Sicily,  a  few  months  only  after  the  capture  of  Rome, 
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A.  D.  410.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  a  little  rirer 
or  torrent,  which  &lls  into  the  Crathis,  just  below 
Consentia.  This  is  now  called  the  Btuento:  the 
ancient  name  is  variously  written  Basentns,  Basen- 
tius,  and  by  Jomandes  Basratinua.  (Jomand. 
R.  Get.  30;  P.  Diac.  Hist  MitcelL  xiiL  p.  535.) 
Consentia  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance 
through  the  middle  ages :  and  the  modem  city  of 
Cosenea  is  still  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ca 
labria  Citra, 

C(msentia  stood  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  whidi 
led  through  Bmttium  firom  Mnranum,  in  Lncania, 
to  Rhegium.  The  Itinerary  places  it  49  M.P.  finxn 
Muranum,  and  57  from  Vibo  Valentia:  and  these 
distances  are  ccmfirmed  by  a  remarkable  inscription, 
found  at  PoUa  (the  ancient  Foram  Popillii),  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  the  name  b 
written  Cosentia.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  110;  Orell.  Inter. 
3308 ;  Mommsen,  Inter.  Neap.  6276.)    [£.  H.  B.] 

CONSILI'NUM  or  COSILFNUM,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania,  mentioned  only  in  the  Liber  Goloniarum,  which 
enumerates  it  among  the  Praefecturae  of  that  pro- 
vince (p.  209),  and  by  Cassiodoms  (  Varr.  viii.  33), 
who  caUs  it "  antiquissima  dvitas."  We  learn  from 
the  latter  that  a  great  fair  was  held  evexy  year  in  a 
suburb  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gives  tlie  name  of 
Marcilianum.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
place  called  in  the  Itinerary  Marcelliana  (^Itin^  AnL 
p.  1 10),  and  a  local  antiquaiy  has  pointed  ont  a  spot 
still  called  Marciliana,  between  La  Saki  and  Padula, 
in  the  valley  of  the  TanagrOf  where  there  is  a  re- 
markable fountain,  corresponding  to  one  meationed 
by  Cassiodoms.  The  situation  of  Consilinnm  is  sud 
to  be  indicated  by  some  ruins  on  a  hill  near  Padula, 
(Roraanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  405 — 409.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

CONSORANI,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iv.  19) 
amtmg  the  peoples  of  Aquitania.  He  mentions  them 
between  the  Tamates  and  AuscL  In  another  place^ 
where  he  is  describing  the  Narbonensis  Provinda 
(iii.  4),  he  says,  "  In  ora  regio  Sardonum,  intnsque 
Consuaranomm."  The  Consorani  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  countxy  called  Conterant  or  Causerantj 
at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Bigorre  and 
Foix.  The  names  Coosoranni  and  Consuanuoi  appear 
to  be  the  same,  and  yet  Pliny  assigns  one  people  to 
Aquitania,  and  the  other  to  Narbonensis.  The  con- 
clusion is,  that,  according  to  the  divisions  of  Pliny's 
time,  part  of  tiie  Consorani  were  within  Aquitania, 
and  part  within  Narbonensis.  We  have  an  instance 
like  this  in  the  case  of  the  Rut^  who  in  Caesar's 
time  were  divided  mto  Ruteni  Provindalea  in  the 
Provinda,  and  Ruteni  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vinda. It  is  probable  that  before  the  tame  of  Au- 
gustus all  the  Consorani  were  in  the  Narbooensis. 
The  modem  St.  lAster^  in  the  department  of  ^rrMpet 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  ConsoranL     [G.  L.1 

CONSTA'NTU    or  CONSTANTI'NA    (lir- 
o-tokt/o,  Hier.  p.  714;  l^voTamiva^  Suid.,  Steph. 

B.  f .  V.  Nicephorium\  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  13 ;  Amm. 
Marc  xviiL  7),  a  town  of  some  importance  in  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  road  between  Nisibis  and  Carrhae, 
at  no  distance  from  Edessa,  which,  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Nisibis,  was  the  reddenoe  of  the  Dux  Me- 
sopotamiae  till  the  foundation  of  I^tra  (Prooop.  de 
Aed.  ii.  5).  There  is  considerable  variation  in  dif- 
ferent authors  in  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  ^hl^ 
town  is  written.  Stephanos  B  calls  it  ConatanUna, 
and  states  that  it  was  another  name  foe  Kicepho- 
rium;  Suidas,  Constantina  and  Constanteia,  which 
latter  form  occurs  also  in  tiie  Itineraij  of  Hierocks. 
In  the  Excerpt.  Procop.  ap.  Photinm,  it  Is  called 
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Gonstaotia;  so  also  in  the  Notit  Imp.  Bonum.  under 
the  Dux  ilesopotamiae.  ETagrios  (H,  E,  i.)  en- 
titles Sophromna  Kft»mrroyriii«Ic»K  'Eirurie^vov,  and 
in  the  list  of  the  biahops  who  subscribed  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  he  is  called  Bishop  of  Constantinopolia 
in  the  promce  of  Osrhoene.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
other  names,  as  AntODinopolis  and  Maximianopolis, 
in  the  fourth  oentnxy,  to  lutve  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earUiquake,  but  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Con- 
stantinus.  (Chron.  Edess.  ap.  Asseman.  Bibl.  Or,  L 
p.  395;  Maiala,  Ckroi^  xiL  p.  312.)  [V.] 

CONSTA'NTIA  iCwUaneet),  a  place  in  the  NW. 
of  Gallia,  which  Ammianns  (zv.  11)  calb  Castra 
Gonstantia.  In  tiie  Notitia  the  CiTitas  Constantia 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  Lugdunensis  Secnnda.  A 
local  tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  this  place 
to  CoDstantius  Chlorus,  the  &ther  of  Constantino. 
Ammianus  says  that  the  8equana  (^nne)  enters  the 
sea  near  Constantia;  but  his  geography  of  Gallia  is 
▼ery  inexact.  The  name  of  the  Pagus  Constantinus 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  CSttmtinj  which  in  the 
ante-rerolutiooaiy  geography  of  France  designated 
the  penittsuU  in  which  Cowkmcw  is  situated.  [G.L.] 
CONSTA'NTIA  CYPBI.  [Sauamis.] 
GONSTA'NTIA   PHOEKICUE.     [Autaba- 

DU8.] 

CONSTANTIA'NA(KoiVTarnan<:Jrostem%e), 
a  town  in  Moena,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euzine,  south- 
east of  Istropdlis.  (J^Tsxa^  De  AedifAy.  11.  p.  307; 
HierocL  p.  687.)  [L.  &] 

CONSTANTSA    [Cirta.] 

CONSTANTINOTOLIS,  thecapital  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  founded  by  Constantine  the  Gkeat  on 
the  site  of  the  andent  Byzantium. 

L  HiaroRT  of  Btzamtiuic. 

Byzantium  (Bi^drrior:  Eih,  ^udi^nos,  Byzan- 
tius :  A^.  BvfpanuutiSf  Bv^iiyTtdt,  BvCarrf r,  Biv^oy- 
ruaf6Sf  Bv^orrciai^f ).  The  foondation  of  this  city 
was  ascribed  to  the  Megarians  in  b.o.  667,  a  fow 
yean  later  than  its  neighbour  Chalcedon  (Euseb. 
Cftnm.;  Clinton,  F,H,  vd.  i.  p.  194)  on  the  site 
of  a  town  called  Lygoa  (Plin.  !▼.  18  ;  Auson.  Clar. 
Urb.  13.).  In  b.o.  628  a  second  colony  was  sent 
oot  from  Megaris  under  2SeuxippUB.  (Lydus  de  Mag. 
Rom.  iii.  70 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  L  p.  208.)  The 
transmission  of  the  worship  of  Hera  (whose  temple 
both  here  and  at  Argos  was  on  the  dtedel),  and  the 
tnditioDS  ooDceming  lo  confirm  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Hesychius  of  lifiletus  that  the  Argives  had 
a  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (MtOler,  Dor, 
vol.  i.  p.  133.  trans.)  Byzantium  was  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  which  faces  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  meets  the  waten  of  the  Thradan  Bosporus. 
The  orade  of  Apollo  which  commanded  the  cokmists 
to  build  their  new  d^  opponte  to  the  *'  land  of  the 
blind,*'  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  site  of  By- 
zantium to  that  of  Chalcedon  (Herod,  vr.  144;  Strab. 
▼ii.  p.  320  ;  Tac  Aim,  ziL  63)  did  not  compromise 
the  infidlibifity  of  the  Pythoness  by  its  advice.  Few 
dties  could  boast  so  magnificent  a  position:  com- 
manding the  two  oppodte  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  united  the  advantages  of  security  and  great  faci- 
lities for  trade,  with  the  chdcest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  moat  steikingly  picturesque  scenery.  (Pdyb.  iv. 
39 ;  Zoeim.  iL  30.)  On  the  S.  it  was  batiied  by 
the  waters  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  N.  by  those  of 
the  Golden  Horn  (jb  K4pas).  The  river  Lycus 
poured  into  this  arm  of  the  Bosporus  a  perpetual 
stream  of  fresh  water,  which  cleansed  the  bottom, 
and  afforded  a  retreat  for  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish, 
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espedally  of  the  Pdamys  kind,  which  come  down 
from  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  round  by  the  E.  and  S. 
coast  of  the  Euxine  into  the  channel  (Strab.  /.  c). 
This  fishery  employed  and  supported  a  large  nunibor 
of  the  poorer  class  of  freemen.  (Arist.  Pol  iv.  4. 
§  1.)  The  fish  was  salted  and  became  an  artide  of 
considerable  traffic,  and  the  harbour  obtained  its 
epithet  of  gdden  firom  the  riches  derived  from  this 
source.  (Plin.  ix.  20.)  The  port,  which  is  about 
7  miles  in  length,  waa  both  secure  and  capadous ; 
and  as  the  tide  is  scarcely  folt,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  water  allowed  vessels  to  land  thdr  goods  oon- 
venientiy,  as  the  largest  ships  might  rest  tiidr  heads 
against  the  houses,  while  thdr  stems  float  in  the 
wateor.  (Procop.  de  Aod.  i.  5.)  As  the  key  of  the 
Euzine  and  the  Aegean  no  vessel  could  pass  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  without  the  leave  of  the 
people  cf  Byzantium,  who  gained  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  duties  they  levied  on  the  com-shipa 
which  passed  in  and  out  from  the  Euzine.  (Polyb. 
iv.  38.) 

In  the  reign  of  Dareins  Hystaspis,  Byzantium  was 
taken  by  Otanes,  general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  (Herod,  y.  26.)  Afterwards,  it  dded 
with  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  (Herod,  v.  103),  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  the  inhabitants, 
witiiout  even  waiting  for  it,  fled  to  Mesambria. 
(Herod,  vi.  33.)  Pausanias,  after  the  battie  of  Pla- 
taea,  wrested  it  from  the  Modes.  (Thnc.  i.  94.) 
And  hence  Justin  (ix.  1.  §  3)  calls  him  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  After  an  interval  of  7  years  Cimon 
obtained  it  for  the  Athenians.  (Died.  zi.  60 ;  Plut 
Ctm.  5;  Thuc  i.  131.)  In  440,  the  Byzantines 
joined  the  Samians  and  revolted  from  Athens,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  (Thuc.  i.  1 1 7 .)  In  4 16,  in 
common  with  the  Chalcedonians,  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Bithynia,  and  perpetrated  great  cruel- 
ties. (Died.  xii.  82.)  In  408,  Byzantium  was  be- 
sieged by  the  united  forces  of  the  Atiienians  under  Al- 
dbiadee,  a  wall  of  drcumvallation  was  drawn  around 
it,  and  various  attacks  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing  engines.  These  had  no  effect  upon  the  Lacedae* 
monian  garrison;  but  when  the  blockade  was  strictiy 
kept  up,  and  the  population  were  dying  of  hunger, 
in  the  absence  of  Clearchus  the  Spartan  commander, 
Cydon  and  a  Byzantine  party  opened  the  gates  by 
night  and  admitted  the  Athenians  into  the  wide 
inner  square  caUed  the  Thrakion.  Favourable  tenna 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its 
condition  of  a  dependent  ally  upon  Athens.  (Xen. 
HeU.  i.  3.  §  15—22 ;  Diod.  xiiL  67  ;  Plut.  Alcib, 
31 ;  Frontin.  iii.  2.  §  3 ;  Pdyaen.  i  48.  §  2.)  In 
405,  after  the  battie  of  Aegos-Potami,  Lysander  re- 
captiared  Byzantium,  and  placed  Sthenelaos  there  aa 
*<  harmoet "  witii  a  garrison  (Xen.  HeU.  iL  2.  §  2.> 
It  was  under  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians  when 
the  Ten  Thousand  made  thdr  retreat;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fraud  and  harsh  dealing  of  the  Ad- 
miral Anaxibins,  the  soldiers  were  ezasperated,  be- 
came masters  of  the  town,  and  Byzantium  would 
have  been  sacked  had  it  not  been  for  the  eneigy  and 
eloquence  of  Xenophon.  (^Anab.  vii.  L  §§  5—32.) 
In  390,  Thrasybulus  changed  the  government  A 
Byzantium,  which  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  an  oligarchy  into  a  democracy,  and 
sold  the  tenths  of  the  merchant  vessds  sailing  out 
of  the  Euzine.  (Xen.  iTeZ^.  iv.  8.  §§  25— 27.)  In 
363,  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantium,  drove  off 
Laches  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  prevailed 
upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his 
favour.    (laocr.  OraL  v,  Philip.  53;  Diod.  xv.  79.) 
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In  356|  Byzjuititmi,  along  with  Rhodes  and  Chios, 
united  with  the  newlj^flonrishing  ooiomonweftlth  of 
Cos,  and  Mansoltts  king  of  Caria,  in  an  endeavoor  to 
throw  <^  the  Athenian  dominion:  an  engagement 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  by  sea,  was  fvevented 
by  a  storm.  (Diod.  xri.  21.)  In  840,  the  Athenians, 
nrged  on  by  Demosthenes,  sent  snocoors  to  Byzan* 
timn,  which  was  besi^ed  by  Plulip;  the  combined 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Chaxes  met  Amyntas 
and  the  Macedonian  ships,  and  were  defeated.  In 
the  following  year  Chaxes  was  superseded  by  Pbo> 
cion,  when  the  Athoiians  behaved  with  snch  mode- 
ration to  their  allies,  and  showed  so  mnch  courage 
against  the  besiegers,  that  Philip  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  si^.  (Diod.  zvi.  77  ;  Pint.  Phoe,  14.) 
During  this  meraoiable  attack,  on  a  dark  night  when 
the  Macedonians  wwe  on  the  point  of  seizing  npon 
the  town,  a  light  appeared  in  the  heavois  and  re- 
vealed to  the  inhabitants  their  danger.  (Steph.  B. 
«.  p.  B6(nropof;  ^ustath.  ad  Dionpi,  143.)  Hesy- 
chius  the  Milesian,  who  tells  the  same  story,  adds 
that  an  image  in  honoor  of  this  interference  was 
erected  to  Torch-bearing  Hecate.  The  crescent,  which 
is  foandon  Byzantine  coins  (Mionnet,  Z>efcr.  det  Med, 
vol.  L  p.  378),  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Turks 
as  their  device  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
(comp.  Von  Hammer,  Cfemsk.  dtr  Otmem,  vol.  i.  p. 
93)  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  portent.  This 
repulse  to  the  successful  career  of  Philip  was  one  of 
the  pnmdest  feats  of  the  great  orator,  and  in  his 
speech  npon  the  crown  Demosthenes  often  recurs  to 
it.  The  BjTzantines,  in  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  had  received,  decreed  to  the  Athenians 
the  right  of  isopolity,  the  extraordinaiy  privily  of 
precedence  at  games  and  public  ceremonies,  with 
exemption  from  compulsory  "  liturgies."  The  decree, 
which  with  all  the  original  Dorisms  is  preserved  in 
Demosthenes  (d«  Car,  p.  255),  directed  that  in  per- 
petual memory  of  the  benefit,  3  statues  each  16 
cubits  high,  representing  the  people  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthns  crowning  the  Athenians,  should  be 
placed  in  a  public  part  of  the  dtj. 

The  Byzantines  were  afterwards  engaged  in  per- 
petual wsjrfere  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and 
were  unable  to  keep  them  cff  either  by  reeistaace  or 
tribute.  To  crown  the  other  evils  of  war,  their  har- 
vests were  either  carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  till,  in  279,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Qanls  a 
yeariy  tribute  of  3000,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of 
gold,  and  at  last  the  large  sum  of  80  talents,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lands  should  not  be  ravaged.  (Po- 
lyb.  iv.  46 ;  Uv  zxzviii.  16 ;  Bockh,  Econ,  of  Athena, 
p.  595,  tnns.)  Their  sufferings  in  this  nspeot 
compelled  them  to  have  reconne  to  many  extraor- 
dinary measures  for  procuring  money.  Mid  finally  to 
the  imposition  of  the  transit  duties  whidh  involved 
them  in  the  war  with  Rhodes.  Still,  during  this 
lime,  while  su£foring  the  penalty  of  Tantalus  (Polyb. 
/.  c),  they  enjoyed  municipal  independence.  (Diod. 
xix,  77.)  In  this  war  Byzantium  was  supported  by 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus.  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thyuia,  was  a  partizan  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Byzantines 
endeavoured  to  set  up  Tiboetes,  an  uncle  of  Prusias, 
as  rival  for  his  throne.  Prusias  seized  on  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  while  the  Thracians  pressed  hard 
upon  them  on  the  European  side;  and  in  219  a 
mace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Qalk>-Grecian 
king  Cavarus,  was  concluded  on  veiy  unfevountble 
terms  for  Byzantium.  (Polyb.  iv.  46— 52.)  While 
Borne  was  contending  against  the  pseudo-Philip  of 
Macedan,  Antiochos,  and  J^thridat^  it  granted  to 
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Byzantium,  for  good  services  rendered  on  the  ocesuon, 
the  rank  of  a  fi^ee  and  confederate  dtj.    Dispates 
arose,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  whKh  re> 
suited  in  a  decree,  proposed  by  Clodins,  and  pot  in 
force  by  Piso,  who  exhibited  himself  rather  as  a  con- 
queror than  an  ally  and  magiatrata    (Cic.  de  Prov. 
CofutU.  2-^4;  Tac  Arm.  ziL  62.)    It  appears  that 
Claudius  remitted  the  tribute  Byzantium  bad  to  paj, 
for  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the  loeses  of  tlie 
Thracian  war  (Tac.  Ann.  zii.  63),  and  that  Ves- 
pasian stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  reduced  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  (Suet  Vap.  8.) 
In  the  dvil  wars  between  Severos  and  Pesoennins 
Niger,  Byzantium  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  and, 
after  a  resistance  <^  three  years,  was  taken  in  196. 
Severus  treated  the  inhabitants  with  his  usual  in- 
difference to  human  life  or  suffering.    The  femoas 
walls  of  massive  square  stones,  so  well  festened  to- 
gether by  iron  bolts  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  one 
block,  were  levelled  with  the  earth.     The  soldiers 
and  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  property  of 
the  citizens  omfiscated,  and  the  town  itself,  d^ved 
of  all  political  existence  (rh  d^lwfia  rh  wo^rruc^'), 
made  over  to  the  Perinthians.    (Dion  Cass.  Uxir. 
6—14;  Herodian,  iii.  1—7;  Zosim.  L  6.)    Sevems 
afterwards  relented,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  embel- 
lished the  town  with  magmficent  baths,  porticoes 
round  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  bnildmgs.    The 
name  of  Augusta  Antonina  was  given  it,  in  honoar 
of  Antoninus  Bassianus.     (Suid.  $.  t.  Hf^ijifwf;  Zo- 
sim. ii.  30;  Cedren.  p.  252.)     CaraoaUa  restored  to 
the  inhabitants  their  rights  and  franchises.   (Spsr- 
tian.  CoracaU.  1.)  It  is  remarked  by  Gibbon  {Dtd 
and  Fall,  voL  L  p.  205),  that  the  charge  agsinst 
Severus  cf  having  deprived  the  Roman  people  of  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  barbarians  of  Pontes 
and  Asia,  was  but  too  well  juatified  when,  in  the 
succeeding  age,  the  fleets  of  tike  Goths  oovered  the 
Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  Bos- 
porus into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterraoeaa.    The 
soldiers  of  Gallienus  massacred  most  of  the  cidiens, 
and  not  one  old  femily  remained  in  later  times,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  previously  left  the  town.   (Tre- 
belL  Poll  GaUkn.  6.)    Under  Claudius  II.  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  Byzantines  fought  bravdy  against  the 
Goths.    (Trebell.  Poll.  Oattd  9.)    In  the  dvil  wan 
which  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the 
fortifications  of  Byzantium  had  been  struigtbened: 
Lidnius,  after  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  retared  to 
this  stronghold;  Constantino  pursued  the  siege  so 
vigorously,  by  constructing  mounds  of  an  equal  height 
with  the  ramparts,  and  erectii^  towen  upon  their 
foundation,  ftoin  which  the  besi^^  were  galled  by 
large  stones  and  darts  hurled  by  engines,  that  the 
town  at  length  surrendered. 

The  oonstituUon  of  Byzantium  was  at  first  loysl; 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  this,  as  Hesychios 
the  Miksian  calls  Dineus  general  of  the  Bysantines. 
(Mfiller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  trsns.)  It  afterwards 
became  an  aristocracy, — the  native  inbahitants,  the 
Bithynians,  bang  in  precisely  the  same  oooditien  as 
the  Helots.  (Phylarch.  op.  ^Men.  vi.  pi  271.)  The 
oligarchy  which  succeeded  was,  in  390,  changed  uto 
a  democmcy  by  Thrasybnlos  the  Athenian;  and 
equal  privileges  were  at  the  same  tinse  probably 
granted  to  the  new  dtiaens,  who,  on  account  of  their 
demands,  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
ancient  colonists.  (Arist  PoL  v.  2.  §  la)  After 
this  the  demooacy  seems  to  have  continued  for  a 
long  time.  (Theopomp.  op.  Atkm.  zii.  ^  266.)  In 
the  document  quoted  by  Demosthenes  {tU  Cor.le.) 
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tlw  MuU  (d»^)  tnusfm  a  dsm  in  ita  fint  itaga 
(Mtm)  to  u  individBal,  in  oria  ta  bring  it  befon 
an  ITI— '■'j  of  tb*  fuoplB  (iAl>>  Tha  cffiot  of 
Hivmunwn  oocnra  in  dtcnca  (Dan.  L  o. ;  Foljb. 
IT.  S3)  and  oi  isioM,  w  alao  doei  tluit  of  Anbon, 
which  ^AMj  e*ma  in  witb  tba  dmoDntr.  Fran 
tin  lubit  of  tb«  townmopto  puing  lb««r  time  in 
tiu  maibt-pUea  and  huboiu',  and  ttw  namber  o£ 
'  '  -id  natin  Indoi  «ha  tnorUA  to  it,  Btuh- 
nal  cbinictBiitica  of  «  Urg« 
Is  lainiiani  nca, 
IDS  publtc-hni*», 
«  wtdch  wai  foitiiabed  h; 


glaUow,  aaoodUng  to  DiphHaa  (iip.  Alk»it.  it.  p. 
193).  Tb^  dtnnind  inch  qnantititi  of  joong 
tondn  that  thoir  whoU  train*  became  veil  nigh 
[[IntUKna,  and  it  waa  thooght  tbej  irould  have 
been  JieoAed  in  mnoiUg^  To  »oilBin  their  va- 
lonr,  vbich  toA  fright  at  tbe  acnnd  of  a  tnimpet, 
the  g«nal,  I.«a  cr  Leonidai,  ms  obliged  daring 
the  eiega  of  Philip  0/  Hacedon  to  ^lov  cook-sbopa 
and  aaO^m  to  be  ntebliibed  aka^  the  lampaita. 
(Alben.  I.  p.  MS;  Aoliwi,  iii.  14:  MiUlor,  Dor. 
ToL  ii.  p.  411,  tnni.)  A  denucnc?  of  aneb  boon 
occnpamona  wa>  not,  aa  m^  ba  anppoaed,  tb; 
ndailf ,  and  awam  to  haTg  acted  npoo  the  "  laieaei 


^DiMdj  milled,  "  whaterer  I  pleuc'  (SaiL  Em- 
pr.adr.AU.J37.) 

Iron  nm^  wat  mined  at  Brxantinm  Kit  tlw  bom* 
cinnilatka,  that  the  ^Tar  nught  be  need  tar  tmi^ 
ttade  and  the  puipMM  ef  war.  It  waa  onncnt  in 
lb*  PfJuontenan  war,  and  bote  the  Doric  name  Si- 
danoa  (Ariitodi.  ffai.  390;  PtJlnx,  TiL  g  106,  ii. 
§  7S;  HMTcb.  M.r.;  BSckb,  Econ.  Aik.  p.  S96, 
tmoa.).  None  of  thie  iron  mmey  is  TOW  extant  Fur 
<»HDrihudt7,>eeEckhd,Tol.ii.p.36;  Baacha, 
ToL  i.  p.  1B36 !  Bandur.  mi  ii-  p.  4S6. 

The  dialect  of  the  dittiict  appean  to  baTa  oin- 
tained  maa]>  Doritma.  (Don.  L  e.;  Chandler,  In- 
icript.  Appmd.  p.  93.) 

The  origin  of  the  BfiantiiMi  chnrch  ia  xmewlMt 
nDcertain:  the  modem  Qneka,  in  their  teat  not  to 
jieM  to  tba  LMina  the  adTantage  of  antiquitj,  attij- 
bnte  ite  fbondation  to  the  Apoetla  St.  Andraw.  It 
ia  Dcrtain  tiiat  daring  the  time  cf  SeTsnu  there  wutt 
maor  Chrittiana  at  Bjxantimn.  (La  Qnien,  OrieM. 
CIritL  Td.  i.  pp.  e,  19Si  TertolL.  ad  SaapuL  e.  »; 
Le  Beu,  Bat  Emp.  toL  i.  p.  300.) 

Andtot  Bjaantinm  waa  ntoatad  on  the  Ent  of 
the  aerni  htlls  npon  wMch,  rinng  ooa  abora  ancibar, 
tha  modem  d^itandi;  but  it*  ana  occnped  mora 
than  the  Ant  rq^  of  the  later  town.  Inallpro- 
babili^  it  ailendad  orar  tba  thna  region  wbicb  lie 
bdkind  the  Iriangnlar  apaoa  now  filled  t^  the  Sa- 
nglio.  Acowling  to  Uoajnus  of  Bjzutinm,  it* 
circumfanocawaa4Datadia.  (Comp.  Ziaim.  ii.  30 ; 
GjOioM,  ik  Tip.  CamL  I  3.) 
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It  waa  npon  tliig  gtatij  alopng  pmnonlnr,  whicdi 
eerraa  aa  a  oonnecting  link  batoeen  the  £aMani  and 
the  Watem  world,  and  wfaieh  nature  baa  intandel 
tar  tha  canCra  of  a  gnat  monanh  j,  that  ConManliDa, 
after  datennining  to  ramora  the  aaat  of  onpata  ftan 
the  banka  of  th*  Tiber,  determined  to  fix  the  dt]r 
which  bar  the  name  of  it*  fbonder.  The  modeni 
Eoroptan,  aa  wdl  aa  the  AraUo  (CMUtCMye)  nama 
of  the  citf,  piaaarrea  tba  manrj  of  tba  fint  em- 
peror nt  tba  Eait.  Tb«  Tartjah  MowM  or  Slam- 
M,  ia  a  mmptioD  of  tha  Ontk  tl(  *V  "*><"• 
Like  the  aocitot  nditnaaof  the  world,  itifirandatiiina 
were  to  be  laid  npon  eeTin  hiUa,  aiid  the  emponr 
called  it  the  New  Bohs, — a  title  which  he  OOD- 
flrmed  bj  a  taw,  angiwred  00  a  colnmn  of  marble,  in 
a  place  called  itm  Stratrgion ;  bat,  howsTer  much 
hie  caipitBl  might  oatwardlj  neamble  the  elder  Boma, 
not  perndtled  to  boar  the  nama  of  tha  Elemal 


City. 


CanatanliDOple.    As )»  did  not  panw , 

'  ,t  the  anrmona  nae  of  the  fbtare  capital, 
boir  bi  ha  bileoded  to  adTance.    Cod- 


_....      ,__ i.  U.  S.)    At  a  later  period,  tha 

hoDom  i  haTing  insfbad  the  eboioe  if  a  fbonder 
was  atliibatad  to  the  Vligia  Mother,  who  batam* 
the  tntdaij  gnardian  of  the  al^.  CcoilantiDoplo 
aroae,  if  not  a  Chriatian,  oartaintr  Mt  a  F^an  dtjr. 
The  oenmocual  of  the  detUcatfafl  oUUted  that 
atnua  eompoond  ^  nUgkoa  cf  wUeh  Oanalantin* 
hlmsuf  wag  a  tfft.  Alia  a  moat  iphodid  exhibi- 
tion of  ohaiiet  games  in  tha  Hippodrane,  the  eni' 
pKiR'  waa  carried  in  a  magnificent  car  thnngh  tha 
meet  public  part  of  the  atj,  innomided  b;  bis 
gnards,  in  the  attire  of  acme  religiona  ceremonial 
with  icrohea  in  their  bands.  The  emperor  \m  a 
nUen  Btatna  of  the  Fortnne  of  the  dt^  in  bis 
Eandi.  The  ritea  of  inaagnraticn  laated^fix^  diji, 
thoogh  the  1  Itb  of  Ifij,  a.  d,  330,  is'  coasidend 
m  tha  blith-daj  of  the  dtf. 

in.  ExTBvT,  Lmras,  iiro  FopuL,uion. 
Tha  walls  of  Ccnatantina  acroas  the  enlarged 
breadth  of  the  triangle,  irere  b^nn  at  a  distance  rf 
19  atadia  &am  the  old  fbrtifleatlanai  and  stretching 
fian  the  port  to  the  Frapmlis,  anokaed  fire  ont  of 
tb*  seren  hills  upon  whidi  the  dtj  stood,  bat  wem 
gdt  finiabed  befbn  the  rrign  of  Caatantins.  In 
401,  Arcadinsnprind  these  waDe  which  had  Ulen 
in  tha  earthqaaks  that  had  taken  plaos  m  that  jenr. 
In  41S,  daring  the  minoritj  of  Theodoaini  11., 
Antbemios,  the  Praetorian  [nefect,  raied  the  old 
fortifiotioni  and  bailt  a  new  inclosura  of  walls.  In 
447  this  was  thrown  down  bf  an  eaithqoake,  and 
idrnilt  in  three  months  h;  the  dlligeoce  of  th* 
praefect  Cjms.  This  donble  line  of  strong  and 
loft;  atooe  waJli  haTa,  except  on  the  land  nde, 
almost  diaappenred,  bnt  in  a  dilapidated  state  the)' 
still  eiiit,  eitendmg  (rem  the  port  to  the  sea  of 
Uaimoia  for  about  4  English  miles,  pwonting 
magnificent  and  pictnTtaqne  epedmens  tt  maral 
nins.  Tha  wall  waa  Ssnked  at  short  interrals  bj 
towen,  moetl;  leetangnlar.  The  eitnine  length  of 
the  cit;  at  thia  period,  and  it  never  to  an;  grot 
extent  exceeded  these  limJta,  was  about  3  Bt.  P., 
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and  the  circait  nther  less  than  18  l^L  P.  The 
Sycae,  or  fig  trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region  be- 
j<»id  the  harbour,  and  were  mnch  embeUiahed  bj 
Jostinian.  The  sabarb  of  Blacfaemae  was  not 
taken  into  the  city  till  the  reign  of  Heradins. 
Coiistantine  had  been  most  anxiooa  to  haTe  hb 
capital  frequented :  he  summoned  senators  from 
Rome,  and,  according  to  the  Tague  expression  of 
Eusebius,  drained  other  cities  in  its  behalf,  jet  its 
population  never  became  considersbie  when  ocxn- 
pared  with  ancient  Rome,  and  modem  capitals.  Bj 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  Chria- 
tians,  but  these  were  not  estimated  by  Chrysoetom 
{In  Act.  ApofL  hom.  zL  toL  iz.  p.  108)  at  more  than 
100000. 

IV.  HiSTOBY. 

Were  it  even  possible  in  any  form  which  oonld  be 
useful  to  the  reader  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  within  the  limited  space  of  an 
article  like  this,  a  sketch  of  Byzantine  history  would 
not  foil  within  the  province  oi  a  work,  which  ooo- 
fines  itself  to  the  age  of  Grecian  and  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. But  as  the  topogiaj^y  of  the  city  can  hardly 
be  undeiBtood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  history  being  presupposed,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  subjoin  a  short  summaiy  of  the  moat 
memorable  events  connected  with  Constantinople 
itself. 

The  dty  of  Constantino,  the  birth  of  an  elder  and 
effete  age,  has  throughout  its  long  history  borne  the 
stamp  of  its  parentage,  and  diapUyed  the  vices  of 
its  original  conformation.     The  position  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  is  unique  ;  geographically  it  was 
European,  but  nationally  it  reflected  the  Oriental 
type  of  character.    It  had  indeed  Roman  bk)od,  but 
the  people  who  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Mars, 
and  were  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  gave  it  little  but 
their  name.     It  did  not  speak  their  tongue,  and  was 
completely  severed  from  the  old  republican  associa- 
tions and  free  spirit  which  still  survived  the  fall  of 
Roman  liberty.     The  despotism  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople could  not  endure  even  the  forma  of  foee 
institutiMis,  and  the  relics  of  municipal  privileges 
which  inherited  from  Rome  have  had  so  much  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  law  and  constitution  of 
modem  Europe.     The  Caesar  of  the  East  was  the 
counterpart    of   his    Moslem  conqueror,  and  the 
change  from  the  Proto  Sebast  to  the  Sultan  would 
have  been  one  simply  of  name,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  superior  energy  and  virtues  of  the  first  Osmanli 
princes.    The  one  like  the  other  had  his  viziers, 
his  janissaries,  his  skives,  and  his  eunuchs  alter- 
nately cajolmg  and  tyrannizing  over  prince  and 
people.     Through  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  Eastern  empire,  so  deficient  in  moral  and 
political  interest,  there  an  always  coming  into  view 
the  characteristic  foatures  of  Aidattc  tyranny: — the 
domestic  treason,  •—  the  prince  bom  in  the  purple, 
—  the  unnatural  queen-mother,  —  the  son  or  the 
brothers  murdered  or  blinded, — the  sudden  revolu- 
tions of  the  throne,  —  the  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
but  the  government  remaining  the  same,  — and  tJie 
people  careless  as  to  who  or  what  their  tyrant  might 
be.     Every  thing  by  which  a  people  can  outwardly 
show  what  is  within  —  literature,  art,  and  architec- 
ture, disphiys  the  influence  of  the  East.    The  litera- 
ture leariied,  artificial,  florid,  but  deficient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  and  without  a  spark  of  genius  to  illumine 
it     The  art  but  the  figure  of  their  ceremonial  life, 
deficient  in  all  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  and  showmg, 
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under  the  hardness  of  the  shape,  and  the  sameness 
of  the  expression,  the  dull  and  skvish  constraint  to 
which  it  was  subject.  A  purer  £uth  bad  indeed 
freed  the  later  Greeks  from  the  degradation  of  the 
seraglio,  had  given  an  impuhie  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  infused  a  sense  of  the  responsdhili- 
ties  of  power  to  which  their  Ottoman  ooaquerors 
were  strangers.  But  even  Christianity  failed  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  elements  and  hostile  inflnenees 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  was  itself  penetrated  by 
an  admizture  of  Oriental  thought  and  sentiment. 
And  in  later  times,  after  the  severance  of  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Latin  Communion,  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  no  sympathy  for  what  was  considered 
an  alien  creed.  Standing  in  this  isolated  position 
on  the  very  outposts  of  Western  dvilisaticn,  and  cut 
off  finom  that  by  diflferences  of  language,  mamerB, 
and  religion,  Constantinople,  unable  to  comprehend 
but  rather  despising  that  vigorous  Teuton  stock 
upon  which  the  elder  races  were  engrafted,  did  not 
incorporate  any  of  those  elements  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  modem  Europe; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  tmce  the 
slight  reaction  that  the  Greek  empire  has  had  upon 
the  West,  till  its  foil,  when  it  contributed  so  mamly 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  modem  spirit,  by  the 
disposion  of  ancient  literature  and  cuhura.  Up  to 
A.  D.  1204,  Constantinople  remained  the  capital  of 
the  E.,  or  Lower  Roman  Empire:  in  thai  year  it  waa 
captured  by  '*the  blind  oki  Dandoto"  and  the 
French.  From  A.  D.  1204  to  1261  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Latin  Empire,  and  oa  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  July,  1261,  reverted  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Gonstantine  XIIL, 
the  last  of  the  Palaeologi,  fell  upon  the  walls  of  his 
ca]ntal,  with  the  words,  94?m  bww  fioAXor  ^  (qr. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  looked  up  to  by  the 
people  of  the  East  as  the  seat  of  the  supreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power,  and  the  Sultan  has  be- 
come the  heir  of  the  Caesars. 

More  caimot  be  done  here  tiian  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  leading  events  of  iriiich  Constantim^  itself 
has  been  the  theatre  during  this  long  period  of  its 
existence.  It  would  be  uimeoessary  to  refer  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  subject  to  thn 
masterly  work  of  Gibbon.  Le  Beau  {Hittoire  dm  Bom 
Empire)  is  a  writer  less  known,  and  though  defi- 
dent  in  criticism,  his  work  contains  much  informar- 
tion.  The  notes  appended  by  St  Martin,  the  well- 
known  Oriental  scholar,  will  be  found  eminently 
useful.  The  History  of  the  Iconoclast  Princes  can 
be  read  in  Schlosser  ((7escftieAte  der  BilderSimr' 
menden  Kaiter). 

The  empire  of  the  East  began  with  the  reign  of 
Arcadius,  a.d.  395.  Justinian,  a.  d.  527 — 595, 
has  the  honour  of  bmng  oonadered  the  second 
founder  of  Constantinople.  In  tlie  fifth  year  of  hia 
reign  the  factions  of  the  Circus  snd  the  memorable 
sedition  of  the  Nika  almost  laid  the  dty  In  ashesb 
A  description  of  the  buildings  with  which  the  em- 
peror adorned  his  ruined  capital  is  reserved  fior  the 
topography  of  the  dty.  In  616  Chosroes  main- 
taind  his  camp  for  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  the 
dty.  In  626  Heradius  delivered  it  from  the 
Persians  and  Avars.  In  668 — 675,  the  Anba 
for  the  first  time  besieged  Constantinople^  but^ 
baffled  by  the  strength  of  ^e  walb,  and  the  strange 
efiects  c(  the  Greek  fire,  fell  to  the  number  of 
30,000  men.  In  the  second  siege,  716 — 718, 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat.     In  865  the 
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fint  ezpedilion  of  the  Rnnuuis  agaiiwt  Constanti- 
nople  took  place ;  followed  bj  a  seoand  in  904 ;  a 
thixd  in  941 ;  and  a  fbarth  in  1043.  In  1203  the 
Latins  fint  bedeged  and  oonqnered,  and  in  1204 
took  by  storm  and  pillaged  the  imperial  dtj:  a.  d. 
1261  forms  a  new  aera  for  Constantinople,  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  its  recovery  by  the  Greeks.  In  1422 
Constantinople  was  besieged  by  Amnrath  II.,  bnt 
the  Bysantine  empire  was  resjnted  far  a  space  of 
thirty  ycaiB  till  it  fell,  in  1458,  before  the  con- 
queiing  sword  of  Mohammed  IL 

It  woold  be  interesting  to  trace  the  domesdc  cha- 
racter and  training  of  me  dtiaens  which  hastened 
the  min  of  the  Eastern  empire.     The  writera  of 
Byzantine  histoiy  do  not  fmnish  many  distinct  state- 
ments, bat  hints  and  allosioos  are  to  be  foand  in  the ' 
rebukes  of  the  polpit  orator,  or  firom  the  petty  pro- 
hibitions of  the  imperial  code.  On  this  snbject  mnch 
valnable  infivmation  maybe  obtained  in  Bfontfim9on 
(^Mdm,  dt  VAead.  des  Jntcrip.  vol.  siii.  p.  474; 
Mfiller,  De  Genio,  Moribtu,  et  Luxu  Aevi  Theodo- 
skmi;  MUman,  Hitt,  of  ChriitkmUy ;  and  the  Quar- 
terhf  Beviewt  toI.  IxzvliL  p^  346).    liVhile  the  life 
of  Uie  npper  classes  was  characterised  by  the  pomp 
and  prodigality  of  dyilisation  withoat  any  of  its 
emwMing  or  hnmaniring  inflaenoes,  the  lower  ranks 
were  inordinately  dcTOted  to  amusement.    The  ath- 
letic games  of  andent  Greece  had  given  way  to  the 
vulgar  exhibitions  of  jnggling,  rop»-dancing,  and 
tumbling.    The  drama  was  sapplimted  by  mimes 
and  pantomimes;   and   thoagh  no  gladiator  was 
bntchered  to  make  a  holiday  for  the  populace  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  would  seem  that  the  interest  which 
was  concentred  upon  the  diariot  races  and  theCircus 
vras  a  oompensatioo  for  the  exdtement  of  those 
games  which  were  forbidden  by  the  new  religion. 
The  passion  and  animosity  which  sprung  from  the 
struggle  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions  was  ss  furious 
and  as  bitter  as  ai^  that  has  arisen  among  contend- 
ing parties,  where  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty 
or  futh  were  at  stake. 

V.  Abchitbctubs  axd  BuiLDiNas. 

In  the  new  cajutal  of  Constantino,  emandpated 
from  the  restraint  of  Pagan  associations  and  art,  the 
Byzantine  bmlders  fouixled  an  architecture  pecu' 
Jiarly  thdr  own.  Of  this  the  cupola  was  the  great 
characteristic,  to  which  eveiy  other  feature  was 
suboidinate.  In  consequence  of  this  prindple, 
that  which  at  Atheai  was  straight,  angular,  and 
square,  became  in  Cimstantinople  curved  and 
rounded,  concave  within,  and  convex  without.  Thus 
the  old  architecture  of  Greece  owed  its  destruction 
to  the  same  nation  from  which  it  had  taken  its  first 
birth.  (Comp.  Hope,  ArehUeeturej  p.  121;  Free- 
man, BisL  of  ArckUedure,  p.  164;  Couchaud, 
Choix  dEglitea  Bfftantmet  en  Grice.') 

In  describing  the  buildings  of  the  dty,  it  is  more 
eoBfaaent  to  follow  the  historical  succession  than 
to  take  the  topograidiical  arrangenient^  For,  it 
must  be  recollected,  how  little  now  remains.  Where 
they  first  arose  there  they  also  felL  Constanti- 
nople, ravaged  by  earthquakes,  fires,  the  internal 
strife,  and  the  foreign  foe,  when  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines  lost  his  empire  and  life,  possessed  perhaps 
Aot  one  edifice  which  the  first  Coostantine  or  even 
Justinian  had  seen;  especially,  too,  as  the  fury  of 
the  Latin  crusaders  destroyed  every  work  of  art  that 
had  escaped  former  disasters.  A  phm  of  the  city, 
as  it  existed  in  the  rdgn  of  Arcadios,  divided  into 
its  14  regions,  is  given  on  the  next  page,  by  which 
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the  poeitioQ  of  the  different  buildings  may  be  clearly 
seen. 

At  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  Constantino  had 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  second  hill;  to  commemo- 
rate his  success,  he  chose  this  site  for  the  prindpal 
forum  (Zodm.  ii.  31,  35),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  two  oppodte  en- 
trances formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes, 
which  enclosed  it  on  every  dde,  were  fiUed  with 
statues  of  the  tutelar  ddties  of  Greece. 

At  each  end  were  two  shrines,  one  of  which  held 
the  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
pUM»d  by  the  Argonauts  upon  Mt  Dindymus,  but 
deprived  of  her  lions  and  of  her  hands  from  the  at- 
titude of  command  distorted  into  that  of  a  suppliant 
for  the  dty;  in  the  other  was  the  Fortune  of  Byzan- 
tium (Euseb.  Vit  Cotut,m.  54;  Sozomen.  H.EAL 
5).  The  centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a 
loiffy  pillar,  which,  fonned  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
rose  to  the  height  of  120  feet  On  this  column 
Constantino,  with  singular  shamelessness,  pUced 
his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Christ  and 
Apollo,  and  substituted  the  nails  of  the  Pasdon  for 
the  rays  of  the  Sun;  Constantino  was  replaced  by 
Julian,  Julian  by  Theododos.  In  a.d.  1412  the 
keystone  was  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue 
feu  under  Alexius  Comnmus,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  Cross,  llie  Palladium  was  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  pillar.  (Von  Hammer,  Cofutantinopd 
und  die  Boeportu^  vol.  i.  p.  162.)  Beddes  the 
prindpal  forum  was  a  second  one,  which  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  other;  it  was  square, 
with  porticoes  surrounding  it,  consisting  of  two 
ranks  of  columns ;  in  this  the  Aufnistenm,  or  court 
of  the  palace,  stood  the  Golden  Miliarium,  which, 
though  it  served  the  same  purpose  as  its  namesake 
at  Rome,  did  not  resemble  it  in  appearance,  as  this 
was  an  elevated  arcade,  embdlished  with  statues. 

The  Circus  or  Hippodrome  was  a  stately  building. 
The  space  between  the  two  metae  or  goals  was  filled 
with  statues  and  obelisks.     The  Turls  retain  the 
transUUed  name  of  the  horse-eourse  {Atmtidan), 
but  the  andent  splendour  of  the  place  has  disap- 
peared; it  is  no  longer  a  circus,  but  an  oblong  open 
space,  about  300  paces  long  by  150  wide.     (Hob- 
house,  Albania^  vol.  iL  p.  950.)    At  the  upper  end 
is  a  granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and 
covered  with   hieroglyphics  of  poor  workmanship. 
It  is  called  af^er  Theododus,  but  was  probably  moved 
by  that  emperor,  after  it  had  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantino, to  some  other  part  of  the  dty.  An  epigram 
on  the  pedestal  records  the  success  of  Proclus,  prae- 
fect  of  the  dty,  under  Theodosins  the  Great,  in 
setting  the  obelisk  upright.     {Amtkot  Graec,  iv. 
17.)    Near  this  stands  the  wreathed  column  of 
bronze,  which,  according  to  legend,  bore  the  golden 
tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  shattered  by  the  iron 
mace  of  Mohammed  II.      Clarke  (^TVav,  vol.  ii. 
p.  58)  treated  the  latter  drcnmstanoe  as  a  fiction  of 
Th^venot;  be  the  former  true  or  not,  the  relic  is  now 
a  poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground, 
above  which  it  does  not  rise  more  than  7  feet,  and 
the  end  open  and  filled  with  rubbish.     Fourteen 
churches,  fourteen  palaces,  several  triumphal  arches, 
and  eight  public  baths  are  asdgned  to  the  founder 
of  the  dty.    Constanline,   and   in    this  his   ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  suooessors,  imitated  An* 
dent  Rome  in  the  constmctioa  of  sewers.     Two 
large  subterranean  cisterns  or  raservdrs  of  water, 
constructed  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  case  of  a 
nege,  still  remain;   one  called  by  the  Turks  itm 
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K  or  CiaxBrA>TDrori.E.    (aa,  Cbrymxana,  Ooldai  Htm.) 


lUiioT  ZfluTniu*. 


Tribunul  of  th*  Foma  of  Csnitiii- 
M  |n«t  hgum,  t  Urs*  pirUeiM. 


sCTnw. 

Prmjwum- 


FBrf^inr  pQUr  of  CwmnllM. 


rwo  Ivn  BquanrliD  SM< 
luhi  oT  Conxl 


Panhs  BD  Mt  rida  of  Finn. 
BuUloi  of  TltndtaUu. 

HiCnmi,  lUfTMt   bouia,  tUrga 


Moun  of  AotuMi  BodiMia. 
Cbureh  of  thi  Apntlai. 


{■Uog  of  tka  ■  ThoMuid  Mtd  One  Filkra,'  ia  now 
parfMdf  di?.  Tka  otbn  gtill  outing  u  k  ci*- 
lam,  uid  («Uad  ths  "  SnbtaruMaii  Pabce,'  maf 
ba  daccribed  u  ni  nntogromid  klu,  with  an 
■nbtd  roof  Id  tarn  it,  npinrted  on  S36  nwrtilo 

Fnoi  IIm  thioH,  natod  npoo  which  the  anpsnr 

•  Tiawad  tha  gamea  «f  lb*  Omm,  a  wioding  itair- 

caaa  (slM  eMUn  dnoeodad  to  tba  pdxsc    Thli 

m>  ■  nugpifltimt  bniUiDg,  cvraring  a  gnat  extent 

of  gnniiid,  <D  the  bmki  of  the  Prapcolia,  betwcoi 


which  it  ii  dUBcoilt  to  fix,  *a,whilB  hiXoty  mbm  ta 
Dcnnsct  them  with  8.  Sophia  and  the  palaca,  tin  (ni- 
giuil  plan  plaeei  tttem  on  tba  othv  nda  of  the  tUj, 
Mar  tin  hubooi,  wi 
with  alatiua  of  mi 


Tbeaa  atatoM  wwa  bnogbt  fron  their  Vxal  mbb- 
laaiiM  to  adgm  tba  iqnana  and  batlia  of  Cenutaoti- 
tuyplt, — the  Athene  of  Ljiidiie,  UwUaaegaf  HeliooQ, 
the  Ampbitrite  <£  Bhodea,  the  Plm  whidi  wm  ood- 
socnted  bj  the  Oiwki  ilta  the  deftM  of  Xa-xn. 
Tbeodaam  th*  jomser  polled  doirn  tha  IKucnrl, 
wbo  omrioofced  tba  Hif^Tooie.    It  wee  rwan^J 
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for  the  Latin  crasaden  to  destroy  these  precious  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  and  the  four  bronze  horses  of 
San  Marco  at  Venice  are  the  onlj  remains  of  the 
handywork  of  the  Grecian  artists  with  which  Con- 
stantinople was  peopled. 

While  private  houses  and  public  buildings  for 
business,  for  canvenienoe,  for  amusement,  and  splen- 
dour rose  with  the  raiddity  of  enchantment,  one 
chus  of  edifices  was  wanting.  A  few  temples,  such 
as  those  of  the  Sun,  the  Mood,  and  Aphrodite,  were 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  HeropoUs,  though  deprived 
of  their  revenues.  (Malala,  ComUmt.  x.)  But  few 
churches  were  built;  of  these  one  was  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme  Wisdioin.  The  ancient  Temple  of 
Peace,  which  afterwards  formed  part  of  Santa 
Sophia^  was  appropriately  transformed  into  a  church. 
The  Church  of  dte  Twelve  Apostles  appears  from 
Eusebios  (Ft&  Contt,  iv.  58)  to  have  been  finished 
a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Constantine;  it 
fell  to  ruin  20  years  afterwards,  was  repaired  by 
Constantius,  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  and  demoliahed  by 
Mohammed  IL 

Theodoeius  the  Great  built  the  principal  gate  of 
Constantinople,  <*  The  Golden  Gate,"  so  celebrated 
by  the  Byzantine  writers;  this  gate,  on  the  S.  of 
the  town,  was  that  by  which  the  emperors  made 
their  solemn  entry,  and  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  principal  street,  which  crossed  the  town  up  to 
the  Bosporus.  Gyllins  (Bandnr.  Imp,  Orient.  vcL  iL 
p.  595),  in  the  16th  century,  saw  the  remains  of  it. 
It  is  now  sought  for  in  vain,  though  a  gate  entirely 
blocked  up  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  for  it. 
The  Empress  Eudozia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  ornamented 
her  city  with  a  palace  and  baths.  Theodoeius  IL 
loved  the  arts,  and  himself  cultivated  painting  and 
sculpture;  he  encouraged  architecture,  and  executed 
coDsiderable  works ;  in  his  reign  the  widls  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  the  dty 
adorned  with  thermae,  a  forum,  and  two  palaces  for 
the  sisters  of  Pulcheria.  In  447,  after  the  great 
earthquake,  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  were  re- 
stored with  renewed  splendour.  Marcian  turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  aqueducts;  Leo  L  Thrax  to 
the  churches  (^  Constantinople.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  constructed  under  Zeno  and 
Anastasius.  Justin  I.,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Antioch,  contributed  to  the  embellishments,  or 
rather  restoration  of  Constantinople.  The  ragn  of 
Justinian  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Neo- 
Greek  or  Byzantine  architecture;  and,  like  Hadrian, 
this  emperor  was  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  called  by  his  contemporaries  "  reparator  orbis." 
The  great  wnament  of  ConstantiDopIe  was  the 
temple  reared  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  (&  Sophia).  This,  the  principal  church  of 
Constantinople,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire, 
after  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the 
Nika  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions.  Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  were  the  builders 
employed  by  Justinian  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a 
plan  in  which,  as  Mr.  Hope  (^HitL  of  ArekUeoture^ 
p.  126)  remarks,  the  wisdom  of  man  shows  but 
little.  Disregaiding  tiie  cardinal  rule  that  all  ar- 
chitectural tiick  is  inoonsistent  with  good  tastc^  they 
end^Toored  to  make  it  appear  entiiely  hovering  in 
air  without  the  least  earthly  resting-place.  The 
attempt  was  unsuoocssfu],  for,  in  a.d.  558,  twenty- 
cue  years  after  the  dedication,  an  earthquake  nearly 
destroyed  it;  another  Isidoms,  nephew  of  the  former, 
was  employed  to  restore  it;  an  elevation  of  20 
foet  more  than  it  had  before  its  foil  was  given  to 
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the  dome,  and  the  originally  circular  was  changed 
to  an  elliptical  form.  Though  such  was  the  light- 
ness of  the  dome  that  it  appeared  suspended  "  by  a 
chain  from  Heaven,"  the  circle  which  encompasses 
the  dome  rested  on  four  strong  arches,  suppwted  on 
four  massive  piles,  assisted  on  the  N.  and  S.  side  by 
four  columns  of  granite,  each  of  a  shaft  40  feet  long. 
Two  laiger  and  six  smaller  semi-domes  sprouted 
out  and  endrded  the  central  cupola.  The  ground- 
plan  describes  the  figure  of  a  Greek  cross  within  a 
quadrangle,  but  on  the  inside  waa  ovaL  (Comp. 
Procop.  dk  Aed.  i.  1;  Agath.  v.  ppw  152,  153; 
PauL  Silentiar.ad  calc Ann.  ComnoLAhx. ;  Evag.iv. 
31 ;  Dallaway,  Aneimt  and  Modem  Conttantuuiple, 
p.  52.)  The  best  description  of  this  magnificent 
church  is  to  be  seen  in  Batissier  (Hitioire  de 
VAri  Monumental,  p.  386,  foU.).  Besides  this  great 
model  of  Eastern  architecture,  Justinian  erected 
more  than  twwity-five  churches  in  Constantinople  and 
its  suburbs-  In  honour  of  himself  a  colossal  statue, 
representing  the  emperor  mounted  <«  h<M«eback  and 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  was  placed  upon  a  column 
in  the  Angusteum  before  8.  Sophia.  This  statue 
existed  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  when  it  was 
melted  into  cannon  by  the  Turks.  (Gyllius,  de 
Top.  Const  ii.  13.)  The  palace  was  also  restored 
by  Justinian,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  bronze, 
many  cdonied  marbles  and  mosaics,  representing 
the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
From  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  the  hour  of  her  foil, 
the  outward  glories  of  Ctmstantinople  shared  the 
same  fote  as  her  renown  and  greatness.  Here  and 
there  some  emperor  might  endeavour  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  time,  nature,  or  violence  had  wrought 
upon  the  mighty  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
10th  centuiy  the  palace^  the  ceremonies  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
{de  Caer.  AuL  ^ys.),  was  pre-eminent  for  its  size, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  (Ducange,  ConsUm- 
Hnop.  Chriitian,  iL  4.)  A  large  and  irregular 
building,  each  separate  part  bore  the  character  of 
its  founder,  and  the  times. 

The  Latin  crusaders,  Mohammed  IL,  and  sub- 
sequent neglect  and  recklessness,  have  efiected  such 
results,  that  it  may  be  said,  with  almost  literal  truth 
of  the  city  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  not  one 
stone  resteth  upon  another. 

VT.  GoYxmncEirT  autd  ADimnsTBATioir. 

With  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  dvil  and  military  administration 
was  introduced;  commenced  by  Diocletian  it  was 
perfected  by  Constantine. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  state  the  magistrates 
were  divided  into  3  classes, 

L  The  "  niustrious." 

IL  The  "  SpectabUes." 

IIL  The  "  CkrissimL" 

There  were  2  inferior  ranks  oonforred  on  those 
who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

IV.  The  «  Perfectissimi." 

V.  The  «  Egn^ii." 

The  3rd  epitlet  belonged  to  the  senatorial  rank, 
the  2nd  to  those  of  superior  distinction;  the  1st  was 
granted  only  to 

L  Consuls  and  patricians. 

II.  The  Praetorian  praefbcts,  with  the  praefects 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

III.  The  masten-general  of  the  infantry  and 
oavaliy. 

lY.  The  seven  mimsteES  of  the  palace  who  eoc* 
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«rcued  "iMOti"  foBCdoiiB  abont  tba  pencDif  ti» 

1.  Tlia  crmaoli  irho,  thongh  their  cffia  had 
itgtaertiiA  inCe  ao  super  """i  *""  ■'Jl'  tlx 
higlmt  cOnn  cf  the  st>t«,  wen  inoagimted  at  the 
imperial  reskknce  with  the  nteurt  splfndoiu.  Th> 
title  of  jstrioiasj  becaiDa.  nndsr  Cautuitine,  a  pv- 

Kuia]  and  doC  an  heredihuy  "  ' ' 

the  ministaiB  and  &Tuaritee  ot 

3.  The  praetorian  pufecta 
ti>t«  of  the  pravincee.  M  the  iminediate  Kpieauu- 
tativea  of  the  imperial  m^eety  ;  ererjthuig  waa 
nnder  thnr  CflHtntl.  The  acomfuiTiiig  table  taken 
from  Maniuardt  (Bimtdii^A  Jtr  Bom.  AUarOivii, 
p.  340),  eiTFs  the  diTlaim  of  the  onpira  naia  tbcM 
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alona  aiam[tal  frmn  their  jnriadictioii,  hut 
nupectively  under  a  praafect  rf  the  dlj,  ■ 
perfect  eqnali^  wu  calabliahed  liatween  the  two 
mDiucipal  and  the  fear  praetoian  praefects.  Tbe 
"epectiibiiBi,''  in  which  wen  mdoded  Uh  3  ]»- 
tmunla  of  Aiia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  with  the  lieu- 
tenaDt-generali  and  mililaiy  coonta  and  dokta, 
formed  an  interaiediate  data  batwean  the  "  illoa- 
trioos"  pnefecle  and  "  hmoonibie  '  m^iitiMea  of 
the  prorincee. 


The  great  franewark  of  tbe  Bunas  empire  wat 
oken  np  into  116  proiinoei,  each  rf  trfiich  anp- 
ported  an  eipensTe  eataUiahmeDt.  OftfatMSwere 
gOTeined  by  "  Procoimilei ;"  87  bj  "  Conrakrea ;" 
"  CorrectOTee ;"  Tl  bj  "  Pnualjea.' 
tbne  wan  entnuted  with  the  adminiatntiai 
of  JDitice  and  the  Snanm  in  thdr  ragpactin  diatiieta, 
They  were  drawn  fmm  the  proftaaion  of  the  law. 
The  drfotce  of  the  BoDian  enpin  go  the  im. 
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portaoi  frontien  of  the  Bhine,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danabe  and  the  Euphrates,  was  oommitted  to  8 
masters-general  of  caTaliy  and  infimtiy:  under  Uiem 
were  stationed  35  milltaiy  commanders  in  the  pro- 
vinces; 3  in  Britain;  6  in  Ganl;  1  in  Spain;  1  in 
Italj;  5  on  the  Upper  Da&nbe;  4  on  the  Lower 
Danube;  8  in  Aaa;  3  in  Aegypt;  4  in  Africa. 
These  were  distingoished  bj  the  titles  of  **  dnz  "  or 
doke,  and  "  comes,"  counts  or  companions.  There 
were  583  stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the 
fTontiers,  and  the  eflfectiTO  force  of  the  troops  under 
the  suocesson  of  G<»8tantine  was  computod  at 
645,000  soldien.  From  the  difBcultj  of  tiie  levies, 
they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  barbarian 
auadliaiies. 

Besides  these  magistrates  and  generals  7  great 
offioers  of  state  remained  at  court 

1.  Tbs  eunuch,  ^  praepositos,"  or  praefect  of  the 
bed-chamber,  under  whom  were  "  oomites  **  to  regu- 
late the  wardrobe  and  table  of  the  emperor. 

S.  The  "masters  of  the  oflSoes,"  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  palace,  who  inspected  the  discipline 
of  the  dvil  and  militaiy  schools.  In  his  oflBce  the 
public  oorrespoodenoe  was  managed  in  the  4  tcrmia 
or  bureaux. 

3.  The  "  quaestor,"  who  may  be  compared  with 
a  modem  chaiioellor. 

4.  The  *'  oonnt  of  the  sacred  laigesses,"  or  trea- 
surer-general of  the  revenue. 

5.  The  **  count  of  the  private  estate,"  or  privy 
purse. 

6, 7.  The  "  counts  of  the  domestics,"  or  officers  in 
command  of  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  consisting  of 
7  battalions  of  500  men  each. 

To  fiudlitate  intereonzBe  between  the  court  and 
the  provinces  *'  posts  "  were  established:  by  an  into- 
lerable abuse  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose 
became  the  official  spes ;  and  as  in  the  new  juris- 
diction of  the  empire  tibe  "quaestio"  or  torture 
was  permitted  in  any  oflfence  where  "  hostile  inten- 
tion" against  prince  or  state  was  presumed,  the 
terrors  o£  malicious  inlbrmatiiHis  were  materially 
increased. 

The  treasoiy  was  supplied  by  a  system  of  direct 
taxation,  and  the  word  indietion  was  transferred 
firom  the  solemn  edict  of  the  emperor  to  the  measure 
of  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  the  term  allowed 
for  payment  The  **decurions,"  who  formed  the 
corporations  of  the  cities,  were  chai^ged  with  asseaang 
according  to  the  census  of  property  prq»nd  by  the 
"  tabulsni "  the  payment  due  from  each  proprietor. 
Besides  the  land-tax,  which  was  in  its  operation  a 
proprietor  or  landlord's  tax,  there  was  a  capitation 
tax  on  all  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property. 
Certain  classes  were  gradually  exempted,  till  at 
length  it  fell  solely  on  &»  **  coloni  "  and  agricultural 
slaves.  (Comp.  Savigny,  Abhand.  der  BerUn.  Acad, 
1832-23.  p.  27.)  Besides  these  general  taxes  upon 
industry  ^  benevolences,"  under  &  name  of  **  cor»- 
naiy  gold,"  were  also  exacted  firom  communities  on 
certain  occasions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Byzantine  fiscal 

2 stem,  though  so  rapacious  that  it  extracted  for 
e  government  the  whole  annual  surplus  of  the 
people*s  industiy,  was  constructed  with  great  fi- 
oaacial  skill.  One  fiust  may  be  dted  to  show  how 
wisely  this  branch  of  tiie  public  serrioe  was  admi- 
nistered. From  the  fidl  of  the  Westom  Roman 
Empire  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crosaden  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Empire  was 
maintained   constantly   of  the  same  weight  and 
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standard.  The  concave  gold  byzants  of  Isaac  IT. 
are  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
soliduB  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  Isaurian. 

Gold  was  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  parity  of  the  Byzantine  coinage  rendered  it 
for  many  centuries  the  (nly  gold  currency  that  cir- 
culated in  Europe. 

An  admirable  acoonnt  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Finlay's  learned  volumes, 
Greece  under  the  Romane,  and  Mediaeval  Greece. 
See  also  Hullmann,  GesMehte  der  Byeaniuchen 
Eanddt, 

For  the  topography  of  Constantinople  the  following 
works  can  he  consulted: — Von  Hammer,  Cofwtai»- 
tmopd  und  die  Baeporue  ;  Dallaway ,  Conttandnopley 
Ancient  and  Modem;  Andreossy,  Conttaniuiople 
et  1e  Baephore ;  Carbognano,  Deior.  Topograph,  di 
Const;  Bandori,  Imp,  Orient,;  Codinus,  de  Orig, 
ConstanL ;  Ducange,  ConetanL  Christ,      [E.  B.  J.] 

CONSUAKTAE,  or  CONSUANTES  (Komtov- 
ayrai),  a  Celtic  tribe  of  '\^ndelicia,  on  the  upper 
Lech,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Schwangau.  (PtoL 
iL  13.  §  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  24,  who  calls  them  Con- 
snanetes.')  [L.  S.] 

CONTACOSSYLA  (KorrwrArovAa,  Ptol.  viL  1 
§  1 5),  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  an  emporium  in 
tiie  country  of  Maesolia  or  Masai  ia,  in  the  S.  of 
India.    It  has  been  conjectured,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  MasuUpatam.     [V.] 

CONTENEBRA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
only  by  livy  (vi.  4),  fiom  whom  it  appeara  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  b.o.  388, 
at  the  same  time  with  Cortuoea,  the  site  of  which  is 
equally  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONTESTA'NI  (Korrc<rrairo(),  a  people  in  the 
SE.  of  Hispania  Tarrac<»ienflis,  E.  of  the  Bastetani. 
Their  country,  called  Contestania,  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  city  of  Urci,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Baetiea,  to  the  river  Sucro,  and  corresponded  to 
Murcia  and  the  S.  part  of  Valencia.  Besides 
Carthago  Nota,  and  Saetabis,  they  possessed  the 
following  less  important  cities:  on  the  coast,  Lucenti 
or  LucEHTDK  (AovWrroi  ^  AoifK^vrw\  Alonae 
('A\«ya(),  the  port  luci  (*IAAueirayds  Xi/li^v: 
the  city  itself  stood  a  little  inland) ;  and,  in  the 
Ulterior,  Msnlabia  (McvAapfa\  Valentia  (06a- 
XciTia),  Saetabicula  (SairotfucovXa),  and  laspis 
Cicunrb :  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  14. 62  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xci.).  [P.  S.] 

CONTHYLE  (THoveiXti),  a  demus  of  Attica  of 
unknown  site.     [See  p.  334.] 

CONTOPOTMA"     [Aroos,  p.  201,  b.] 

CONTRA  AGINNUM  is  phu»d  by  the  Anton. 
Itin.  half  way  between  Augusta  Veromanduomm 
(JSL  Quentin)  and  Augusta  Suessionum  (JSoissons)^ 
1 3  M.  P.  firom  each.  The  Table  nukes  the  distance 
25  M.  P.  between  these  two  places,  and  does  not 
mention  Contra  Aginnum.  lyAnville  places  Contra 
Aginnum  at  ConSran  on  the  Oise,  The  Notitia 
mentions  a  body  of  Batavi  Contraginnenses  who 
were  stationed  at  Koviomagus  Belgicae  Secundae  or 
Noyon,  [G.  L.] 

CONTRE'BIA  (Contrebienses).  1.  One  of  the 
chief  cities,  and,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Celtiberian  War;  and  in  the  Ser- 
torian  War,  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  obstinate 
defences  which  so  often  occur  in  Spanish  history 
its  reduction  costing  Sertarius  forty-four  days  and 
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many  lives.  It«  site  Appears  to  have  been  near 
Albarracin,  SE.  of  Caesaraogosta.  (Liv.  xi.  33; 
Val.  Max.  iL  7.  §  10,  riL  4.  §  6  ;  Flor.  iL  7;  VelL 
Paterc.  iL  5 ;  lAr.  Fr.  xci. ;  Geqgr.  Bay.  iv.  43 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  461,  462.3 

2.  CoNTRKBLA.  LsucABi  in  the  territfny  of  the 
Berones,  is- a  different  place.    [Berokes.!    fP.S.] 

CONVALLIS.    CFoBTOXATAE  Ihsulak.]' 

CaNVENAE  (KoroWrai),  a  people  on  the  north 
ode  of  the  PjreDees,  in  Aqnitania  aooording  to  Plinj 
(iv.  19),  who  sajs,  ''in  oppidnm "ooDtribata  Coo- 
venae."  Strsbo  (pp^  190,  191)  says,  "  close  to  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  country  of  the  Convenae,  that  is,  of 
those  who  were  a  mixed  people;  where  there  is  a 
town  Lngdonnin,  and  the  warm  springs  of  tiie 
OnesiL**  [Aquab  Comtkhabuic]  He  adds  that 
they  received  the  Jus  LatiL  It  appean  from  the 
name  "Convenae,"  the  exprassion  oif  Pliny  "oon- 
tributi,"  and  Stialw's  expUmation  of  the  term,  that 
it  ccHitains  the  elementary  parts  of  the  Latin  verb 
"  con  venire."  Hieronymns  {Adv,  Viffilaniimn)  has 
a  story  that  Cn.  Pirnipeios,  aAer  terminating  the  war 
with  Sertorius,  settled  a  number  of  Spanish  robbers 
and  snch  like  people  here.  In  this  neighbonrhood 
was  Calagorris,  an  Iberian  name;  bat  this  place  may 
be  of  ol£r  date  than  the  settlement  of  the  Con- 
venae.  The  town  Lngdonnm,  afterwards  Convenae, 
is  St,  Bertrand  de  Comings  in  the  district  of  Co- 
mings. De  Valois  observes  that  the  "fngitivi  ah 
saltn  Pyrenaeo  praedonesqne "  (Caes.  B,  (7.  iiL  19) 
mean  the  Convenae,  which  seems  very  donbtfoL 

The  name  Convenae  appears  in  Ptolemy  (iL  7)  in 
a  cormpt  form  Ko/ioviroi;  in  the  <dd  LaUn  version, 
Comueni.  [G.  L.] 

COPAE  (KJShnui  £(A.Itoiraici{t,Thac.;  K«wctf. 
Tift,  Steph.  B. :  TopoUd),  a  town  of  fioeotla,  ud  a 
member  of  the  BooGtian  confederacy,  was  situated 
npon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  Copais,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  town.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  (/2L  iL  602);  bat  it  was  a  small  piece, 
and  its  name  rarely  oconrs  in  Grecian  histony.  It 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  who 
mentions  here  the  temples  of  Demeter,  Dionysus  and 
Sarapis.  (Thuc.  iv.  93;  Stnb.  ix.  pp.  406,  410; 
Pans.  ix.  24.  §  1,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  §  12.)  The 
modem  villsge  of  Tapdlia  occupies  the  site  of 
Copae.  It  stands  upon  a  promontory  in  the  lake 
whkh  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  only  a 
narrow  causeway.  (Dodwell,  Clamoal  TVwr,  vol.  iL 
p.  56;  Leake,  Norihem  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  306; 
Ulrichs,  Reiien  tn  GriechenUund^  p.  216.) 

COPA'IS  LACUS.  [BoBonA,  pp.  410, 411, 
414,  b.] 

COPHANTA.     [CoPHAft.] 

COPHAS  (Ki»^,  Maician.  p.  23;  Anian,  Indie, 
c.  27;  Kw^MUTa  Aifi^y,  PtoL  vL  3.  §  9;  Km^darra 
v^Aif,  PtoL  vi.  8.  §  14),  a  small  port  in  Gedrosia  to 
which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came  on  their  way  from 
the  Indns  to  C.  Jiuik,  Vincent  pUKMs  it  to  the  east 
of  C,  Gnadei,  becanse  this  appean  on  the  whole  to 
coincide  best  with  the  words  oif  Arrian.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Cephas  was  the  real  name, 
thongh  Ptolemy  has  C<^hanta.  [V.] 

GOPHEN  or  COPUES  (Kuif^t^,  -^ivf,  Arrian. 
IfuL  i.  4,  Anab.  iv.  22,  v.  I ;  IU»^f,  -ov,  Dionys. 
Per.  1140 ;  Stiab.  xi.  p.  697  ;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21, 
20.  s.  23;  Mela,  iii.  7.  §  6),  a  river  in  the  western 
part  of  India,  which  flowed  into  the  Indus.  From 
the  order  in  which  the  rivers  of  the  Pmij&b  are  men- 
tioned, it  seems  likely  that  the  Copbes  is  represented 
by  this  river  of  K^M,    (Lassen,  t.  Gettk.  d.  Ken.  v. 
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Baktrim,  y.  pw  129;  Bitter,  Erdkmde,  ToLiiLp. 
420,  voL  V.  pw  449.)  Its  principal  tribotariss  ars 
the  Choaspes  (Stiab.  p.  697;  Curt  viiL  10),  the 
modem  Attok,  and  the  Choes  (X^t,  Airian,  Anah. 
iv.  23),  the  modem  Kameh.  [V.] 

COPHEN  (Ktf^r,  Steph.  B.  «.  v,  'A^x^^m; 
Plin.  vi.  23),  a  nanra  given  by  StepbanoB  and 
Pliny  to  the  town  of  Arachosia.  Sane  editioBi  of 
Pliny  read  ^  Cntin"  instead  of  Cophen.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  then  has  been  some  confuMon  be- 
tween the  name  of  this  town  and  that  of  the  nxst 
westerly  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Pat^A,  mwrtioMd 
above.    [Arachosia.]  [V.] 

COPHUS  (Ki*^:  Ku/d),  the  hartMV  of  To. 
rone  in  Sithonia,  which  was  so  called  because,  bong 
separated  from  the  outer  sea  by  two  nainm  pawpa, 
the  noise  of  the  waves  was  not  heard  in  it;  hem 
the  proverb  Km^&rtpos  rov  Topeiviev  ^t/uim.  (Ze- 
nob.  Prov.  Graee,  cent  4,  pr.  68;  Stnib.  Epit  m 
p.  330;  Mela,  iL  3.)  Leake  {North,  Greece,  vol 
iii.  p.  119)  suggests  thai  it  msy  be  the  flsms  « 
what  Thucydides  (v.  2)  called  the  harbour  of  the 
Colophonians,  and  that  we  should  read  K«^  ia- 
stead  of  KaKafmfimr,  Tha  modem  faaiboar  of  J«y3 
sUU  preserves  the  ancient  name.  [£.  B.  J.] 

COPIA.     [TBUBn.] 

COPRATES  (Kmtpdrvs,  Stnb.  zv.  p.  789;  Dioi 
xix.  18),  a  river  of  Susiana,  which  rises  in  the  HE. 
mountains  of  Larietan  near  Bmnt-jird,  and  aoooid- 
ing  to  Diodoras  flows  into  the  Tigris.  It  is  ckir, 
however,  from  his  context,  that  for  Tigris  we  mart 
read  Pasitigria.  Antigonns  was  "*«"**»'"g  to  uMt 
Eumenes,  whose  camp  was  pitched  en  the  banb  d 
the  Pasitigria  (now  Karm),  and  be  was  ss  wonU 
seem  at  least  one  day's  march  beyoDd  Boss.  Dio* 
dorus  (xvii.  67)  calls  the  Paaitigzis  Tigris,  when 
describing  the  march  of  Alexander  heea  Sot^  ki 
rby  Ttyp»;  and  Cortius  (v.  3)  taosbtes  this  pssap 
**adflumen,  Pasitigrim  incohM  vocanL"  The  Co- 
prates  is  now  called  the  river  of  i>if/U.       [V.] 

COPTOS  (Knr6s  or  K»mrlf,  PtoL  iv.  fi.  §  73; 
Korrii,  PJut  delt.et  Onr.  c.  14),  m  htenglyphia 
KoBTO,  the  modem  Kouft  or  Keft,  was  tbepriDcijMd 
dty  of  the  nome  Coptites  in  tibe  Upper  Thebaid,  the 
Thebais  Secunda  of  the  Itineraries.  It  was  sitosted 
m  lat.  26^  N.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ITile,  sod 
about  a  mile  in  distance  from  the  river.  In  the 
immediate  neighbonrhood  of  Ooptos  a  TuUey  ^P^ 
to  the  south-east  leading  to  the  parphyry-^[iisine*u^ 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  Berenioe  (Jkiewr)  oa  the 
Bed  Sea.  When  in  b.  o.  266,  Ptolemy  Philsdflli>has 
oonstmoted  the  town  and  Wbour  oif  Beranoe,  hi 
erected  also  four  public  inns  or  watering  pisoes  be* 
tween  his  new  dty  and  Coptos,  in  order  that  the 
earavans  might  have  conveoJent  halting-plsees  dorisg 
their  twelve  days*  journey  through  the  easten  dseol 
From  this  epoch  Coptos  was  enriched  by  the  setin 
commerce  between  Libya  and  Egypt,  oo  the  onepsit, 
and  Arabia  and  India  on  the  other,  and  the  o^ 
continued  to  flourish,  until  it  was  nearly  deetroyid 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian  in  a.  d.  292.  It  sunriTed 
however  this  calamity;  and  remained  a  coosidciaUe 
phu^  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Bonan  empii** 
In  tiie  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  flrst  half  cf  tl» 
7th  century  a.  d.,  Coptos  for  a  brief  interval  btfs 
thenameofJustinianopQlis.(iVo(»e.£cefef.)  Ov<f| 
being  comparatively  a  modem  town  of  the  Thebaid 
poesesses  no  monuments  of  the  Phanopio  «»•  }^ 
the  church,  however,  which  the  Christian  popalstkA 
of  the  present  Kouft  havB  buUt,  sre  imbedded  stones 
inscribed  with  tiie  ovals  of  Thothmes  UL  sod  Kee- 
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tanebiu.  (WilkiiMm,  Mod,  Eggpt  and  Tkebsi,  iL 
p.  133.)  Neither,  m  might  hare  been  expected  from 
its  origin,  does  it  exhibit  tnj  remarkable  HeDenic 
xemains.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  tiien  are 
the  mins  of  Bnooan  bnildingB.  The  neighbooring 
hills  ooDtained  emeralds  and  a  fsw  other  predooa 
stones:  and  the  rinejards  firodnoed  a  thin  and  not 
mndi  esteemed  wine,  which,  however,  fnm  its  light- 
ness of  bodj  was  administered  in  febrile  disorden. 
(AeKan,  H^An.yu.  18;  Athen.  L  p.  38;  PUn.  N.E, 
xxrviL  17,  18,  55,  56.)  [W.B.D.] 

CORA  (K6pai  Etk.  Koporif,  Ccnniis :  Cort), 
a  cHy  of  Latinm,  situated  on  tht  left  of  the  Appian 
Waj,  between  Yelitne  and  Korba,  and  about  37 
miles  distant  firam  Boma.  It  stands  on  a  bold  hill, 
on  the  oatskirts  of  the  Ydscisn  moontains,  and 
ovvriooldng  the  plain  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  All 
aecoonts  agree  in  rBpreeenting  it  as  a  fuy  ancient 
dtj.  Yir^  notices  it  as  one  of  the  oolooies  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Diodcvus  and 
the  author  ci  the  Or^  {TrMsJiomae,  both  of  whom 
inclode  it  in  their  l»ts  of  the  colonies  fbonded  by 
Latinos  Silrins.  (Virg.  AetL  ri.  776  ;  Diod.  vii 
Fr.  op.  Eiiteb,  Arm.  pi  184;  Oriff.  U,  Bom,  17.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  its  fimndatioa  to 
Daidanas  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9;  Sdin.  S.  §  7),  while 
another  tradition  seems  to  have  represented  it  as 
deriring  both  its  name  and  its  origin  fbom  Coras,  a 
brother  of  Tibortas,  the  epooymoos  hero  of  Tibor. 
(Sur.adAm.  riL  673;  Solm.  8.  §&)  Both  these 
last  traditions  may  be  regarded  aspointtDg  to  a  Pe- 
lasgie  ocjgin.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  at  a  very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  oonskteiaUe  cities  of 
Latinm.  Thus  Cato  mentions  it  as  one  of  those 
which  took  part  in  the  oonseention  of  the  grove  and 
sanotnaxy  of  Diana  in  the  Nemos  Aricinmn;  and  we 
find  it  incladed  by  DioDysius  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
Latin  dties  which  composed  tiie  League  in  b.o. 
493.  (Cato  <^  Pnteian,  ir.  4.  §  31 ;  Dionys.  v. 
61;  Nlebohr,  voL  ii.  p.  17,  note.)  At  an  earlier 
period  aleo  one  of  the  two  gemnUs  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  confederate  armies  was  Aacos  Pnblieins 
of  Cera.  (Dionys.  iiL  84.)  Its  snhseqpwnt  reh^ 
tioDS  both  with  Latinm  and  Borne  are  very  obecnre. 
In  B.C.  508,  Livy  calls  it  a  "<  ooknia  Latma,"  and 
speaks  of  it  as  revolting,  together  with  Pomotia,  to 
join  the  Anruui,  bat  afaortiy  sfter  both  Com  and 
Pometia  appear  as  Volscian  towns.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
23;  Niebnhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  106,  361.)  It  appears 
certain  that  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hutds  ef 
the  Vokdaas  at  the  tune  that  nation  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power:  and  it  was  probably  oocopied 
by  a  fiesh  body  of  cokmistB  when  it  was  reoovered 
by  theBomaas  andLatiw.  Propertias  (iv.  10.  36) 
appeuTB  to  phoe  this  recongaest  ktfore  B.a  488, 
bat  it  is  donbtfid  whether  wa  can  tmsk  to  Us  his- 
torical aooniacy  on  this  point.  It  is,  howsfer,  pro- 
haUe  that  Cora  reeomed  the  position  of  a  Latin 
ookoy  abeat  this  period,  as  well  as  Noriiaand  Setia, 
and  on  this  aeooimt  wa  find  no  mention  of  any  of 
the  three  in  the  gnat  Latin  War  of  B.a  340,  or  the 
padficatisn  that  Ibllowed.  But  a  few  years  later, 
B.0. 830,  their  teiritories  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Privemates  nnder  Vitniviiis  Vaoeos.  (Liv.  vili.  19.) 
It  seems  certain  therefore  that  they  were  at  this 
time  dependencies  of  Rome.  livy  indodes  Cora 
BMMnaog  the  twelve  Latin  oolouies,  which,  in  B.O. 
209,  refosed  any  further  supplies  (xxviL  9):  bnt 
where  the  ssme  list  is  repeated  (xxix.  15),  the 
name  is  written  Sore^  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  thia  is  the  town  really  meant    (Madvig.  de 
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Colon,  p.  368,  note.)  In  another  passage  he  no- 
tices it  among  the  Munidpia  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Liv.  xxri.  8),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
still  a  conuderable  town,  but  from  henceforth  we 
hear  little  of  it  According  to  Floras,  it  was  ravaged 
by  Spartacu8(iii.  30.  6  5,  but  this  reading  is  pro- 
bably corrupt);  and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  sufiered  severely  during  the  Civil  Ware. 
(Lucsn.  vii.  893.)  But  no  sulwequent  mention  of 
it  oceun  in  history;  and  though  the  name  is  still 
fimnd  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  an  inscription  attests 
its  munidpal  rank  in  the  first  century  of  the  em- 
pire^ it  seems  probable  that  it  must  have  soon  after 
fidlen  into  complete  decay.  Nor  is  any  trace  of  its 
existence  found  in  the  middle  agee  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  it  ivappears  under  its  andent  name, 
whidi  it  still  retsins,  and  is  now  a  coosiderable  town. 
(Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  337 ;  Nibby,  Dmtomi, 
voL  L  p.  493.) 

Few  dtiee  of  Latinm  poesess  more  coDsiderable 
remains  of  anttqui^  than  Cora.  Among  these  are 
numerous  portions  of  the  andent  walls,  constructed 
of  masdve  polygonal  blodcs,  together  with  terraces 
and  substructions  of  a  similar  character,  resembling 
in  style  the  masnve  fortifications  of  Norba  and 
Signia,  but  infbrior  m  extent  and  preservation.  They 
appear  when  perfect  to  have  formed  three  successive 
tiers  or  dreuits,  the  uppermost  of  which  encloeed 
the  highest  summit  of  the  hill,  and  constitnted  the 
dtadd  of  the  andent  town.  Within  this  endosure, 
and  on  the  highest  pomt  of  the  whole  dty,  stsnds  a 
small  Doric  temple  (commonly  known,  but  without 
any  authority,  as  that  of  Hercules),  the  tetiastyle 
portico  of  which  is  in  good  preserration,  and  an  in- 
scription over  the  entnmoe  reoords  its  construction 
by  the  Duumvirs  of  the  town.  From  the  ortho- 
graphy of  this  inscription,  ss  wdl  as  the  style  of 
architecture,  there  seems  reason  to  assign  the  erec- 
tion of  it  to  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Lower  down  the  town  an  the  remains  of  another 
tsmpla  of  fiur  superior  style  and  exeeutkm,  bnt  of 
which  only  two  columns  now  exisf :  they  are  of  Co- 
rinthian order  and  of  beautiful  wcrkmuiship;  from 
a  fragment  of  the  insoription  on  the  ardutrnve,  we 
learn  that  it  was  consecrated  to  Castor  and  PoDux; 
its  date  is  uncertain,  bnt  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
fened  to  the  best  period  of  Roman  arcUtectnre. 
Many  other  fragments  of  buildings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  town,  and  several  xnoeriptions,  bnt  all  belong- 
ing to  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the 
end  of  the  Republican  period.  Just  outside  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Noiba,  is  an  andent  bridge  of 
a  single  arch,  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine,  whidi  is 
cos  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  ito  kind 
in  Italy.  From  the  irrqgulsrity  of  its  construction, 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  woric  of  aa  esriy  period, 
and  belongs  to  the  old  Latin  ookmy  of  Cora.  Many 
of  the  other  remains,  and  seme  parts  at  least  of  the 
fortifications,  may  probably  be  nfened  to  the  time 
of  SuUa.  (Nibby,  DuUond di  JSodmb,  vd.L  Fp.497— 
518.  Ihe  bri4go  and  specimens  of  the  wails  are 
figured  by  Dodwdl,  Pokugio  Jt^mamu,  pL  88 — 
91.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORACE'SIUM  (KopcMnfrioy),  Strsbo's  boundary 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Muur  between  Pamphylia  and 
Cilicia.  [CiUGiA,pk617.]  At  ilZtfyo,  which  is  the 
sito  of  Coracedum,  begins  the  mountainous  coast 
which  extends  esstward  to  Cape  CaoaUiro.  A 
mountdn  a  little  east  of  AldffOf  and  near  the  coast, 
ismaricBd4800fiBethighinBeanfbrt'smap.  *'The 
promontory  of  Ald^fa  (Coracedum)  rises  abruptly 
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from  a  low  aandy  iathniTis,  which  is  separated  from 
the  moantains  by  a  brood  plain;  two  of  its  sides  are 
clifib  of  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicular; 
and  the  eastern  side,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is 
so  steep  that  the  houses  seem  to  rest  on  each  otho:: 
in  short,  it  forms  a  natural  fortress  that  might  be 
rendered  impregnable;  and  the  numerous  walls  and 
towers  prove  how  anxiously  its  former  possessors  la^ 
boured  to  make  it  sow"  (Beaufort's  Karamamoj  p. 
172.)  ^*  The  bay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,  the 
anchorage  indifferent,  and  there  is  no  harbour  or 
pier."  (Beaufort)  Beaufort  supposes  that  there 
may,  howerer,  have  been  a  mole  constructed  here,  but 
drcumstances  prevented  him  from  examining  into 
that  matter.  The  clifis  at  Aldfa  are  from  500  to 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their  perpendicular  di- 
rection is  continued  for  60  or  70  ftet  below  it.  They 
are  of  compact  white  limestone,  "  tanged  by  a  red 
dross  on  the  outside."  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  Cyclopian  wall,  and  a 
fow  broken  columns;  but  no  Greek  inscriptions  were 
discovered* 

Strabo's  brief  descriptian  of  Goraoesium  (p.  668) 
agrees  with  the  facts.  The  natural  strength  of  this 
position,  a  loft^  and  almost  insulated  rock,  resem- 
bling Gibraltar,  will  explain  its  historical  importance. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  occupied  with  the 
sisge  of  Coraoesinm  when  the  Bhodums  sent  him 
the  message  which  is  mentunied  by  Livy  (xxxiii. 
20).  It  was  the  only  place  on  the  Ciltdan  coast 
that  had  not  submitted  to  him.  The  rebel  Tiyphon 
afterwards  maintained  himself  for  some  time  at 
Corsoesium.  [CiUdA,  p.  621.]  The  pirates  of 
Cilida,  against  whom  the  Romans  sent  On.  Pompeius, 
kept  their  plunder  in  the  strong  places  of  the  Taurus, 
but  their  naval  station  was  Coracesium,  where  with 
their  fleet  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
admiral,  who  defeated  them.  (Pint.  Pomp.  c.  28.) 
*'In  the  old  maps  Aldya  is  called  CatUl  Ubaldo, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  when  in  possession  of 
this  and  other  strongholds  upon  the  Caramanian 
coast,  but  there  is  no  reoollectioa  of  the  name  in 
this  country  at  pnsent"  (Leake,  Asia  Minor^  pi. 
126.)  [G.  L.] 

CORA'GIUS  MONS  (rh  Kopduttow  ipos)  is  placed 
by  Strabo  (p.  643)  between  Colophon  and  Lebedus. 
As  the  woni  KofNUtioy  is  an  adjective,  the  name  of 
the  mountain  may  be  Gorax.  When  Strabo  speaks 
of  a  mountain  between  Cdophon  and  Lebedus,  he 
means  that  some  high  land  is  eroaaed  in  going  from 
one  place  to  the  other;  but  this  high  land  runs  north, 
and  occupies  the  tract  that  extends  from  Colophon 
and  Lebedus  north,  towaids  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Chandler  therefore  may  be  right  when  he  gives  the 
name  Corax  to  the  mountains  which  were  on  his  left 
hand  as  he  passed  from  Smyrna  to  FoiiHa,  near  the 
site  of  Clasomenae.  (Asia  Mmor,  o.  23.)  [G.  L.] 
CORALIS.  [Gaballis.] 
GORAXIUS.  [BoxonA,  p.  412,  b.] 
GORALLA  (ra  Kd^MiAXa),  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Ponttts,  now  Gape  Kereli.  It  is  identified  clearly 
enough  by  the  name.  (Hamilton's  ReaearcheM^  ^., 
vol.  i.  p.  262.)  It  is  placed  by  Arrian,  and  the 
anonymoos  author  of  the  Periplus,  100  stadia  east  of 
Philocalia,  and  Philocalia  is  110  stadia  east  of  Tri. 
polis,  TVreiofi,  a  well-known  position.       [G.  L.] 

CORANITAE,  an  inknd  people  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32),  without  any  further 
clue  to  thar  position  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  iL  p. 
65,)  [G.  W.l 
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GOBA'SSLIE  or  CO'RSEAE  (KofHunrUu,  Stnh. 
X.  p.  488;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  KopaUu,  or  Kopfftait 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Agathem.  L  4;  Steph.  B.  s.v. 
Kopawcd)f  a  group  of  islands  between  IcariA  and 
Samoa,  distant,  according  to  Agathemems,  30  stadia 
from  the  promontoxy  Ampeloe  in  Samos.  They  are 
now  caUed  Phirm  and  KrmL  (Ross,  Retten  au/dem 
Oriech.  Jiml%  vol  ii.  pp.  134, 156.)  Some  modem 
writers  suppose  that  Gonsriae  and  Goraeae  are  names 
of  two  different  groups  of  islands,  the  fiarmer  being 
SW.  of  Icaria,  and  the  latter  near  Samos;  but  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  two  paaaages  of  Strabo  in  which 
tha  names  occur,  it  would  appear  that  he  speaks  of 
the  same  groups  under  these  two  names. 

GORAX.     [AxTOUA,  p.  63.1 

GORAX  (K^po^,  PtoL  v.  9.  §§  7, 10,  31,  v.  la 
§  1),  a  small  river  placed  by  Ptdemy  in  Sannataa 
Asiaiica,  and  which,  rising  in  the  Goraxid  Mantes, 
— a  western  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,—* 
flowed  SW.  into  the  Euxme  Sea.  Itwasthenorthem 
limit  of  Colchis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ghariens  of 
Arrian  {PeripL  p.  10),  the  Gharien  of  PUny  (vL  3. 
4),  the  Gharis  of  StnOM  (xL  p.  499).  and  the  Cha- 
ristos  of  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  2),  are  one  and  the  same 
river  with  it.    Its  prssent  name  ie  Sukmn,       [V.] 

GORAXL  1.  (I^Ki(oi,  Aristot  MeUor,  1.  13; 
Heoat  Fragm.  185;  Stej^.  B.  «.  v.;  Mela,  L  19, 
ill.  5;  Scylax,  p.  81;  Plin.  vL  5.  a.  5),  a  tribe  of 
Pontus  to  the  NW.  of  Gdchis,  and  ckse  to  the  out- 
lying spuzB  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  occu- 
pied the  western  bank  of  the  Corax  in  the  neighbouT' 
hood  of  Diosourias.  In  the  same  district,  amording 
to  Stephauus,  was  Coraxicus  Mums  and  Goraxica 
R^o. 

2.  A  Soythian  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vL 
14.  §  10),  but  not,  that  we  are  aware,  noticed  in  any 
other  author.  [V.] 

CORA'XICI  MONTES  (Mela,  i.  19.  §  3;  Plhi. 
vL  9.  s.  10,  vi.  12.  s.  15;  Mart.  Capi  c.  6;  4  K^ 
hpos,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14,  15, 18),  the  western  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.efCokhis.  It 
was  the  source,  according  to  ^olemy,  of  the  river 
Cambyses ;  accnding  to  Mela  and  Pliny,  of  the  Gyms 
and  Cambyses.  [V.] 

GO'RBASA  (K^pf«ra),  a  town  of  Piaidia  (PtoL 
V.  6.  §  6),  the  same  apparantly  as  the  Cdbasa  of 
Hierodea.  Ptolemy's  Gorbasa  seems  to  be  some* 
where  about  Tenneasns.  [G.  L.] 

GOBBEUS  (Ko/i«fovt),  a  dty  of  the  Tectosages,  in 
GaUtia,according  toPtolemy  (v.  4.  §  8>  It  is  Gorbeiua 
(Top€9uiwi)  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (j^  568).  Gorbeos 
was  the  rendence  of  Castor  the  son  of  Saocondarius. 
Saocondarius  married  the  daughter  of  Deiotams, 
who  murdered  his  son-in-law  and  his  own  daughter, 
destroyed  the  castle,  and  ruined  the  greater  part  of 
Corbeus.  Ab  to  these  Galatian  princes  see  Oralli 
OnomaOioon  TnU.  («. «.  CSiu<or>  The  name  Cor- 
beus occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Td>le, 
but  the  Table  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  Coibeus  is  placed  between  Ancym 
(An^fora),  and  a  place  cdled  Rosd^giacum,  XX. 
M.  P.  from  Ancyra  and  XII.  M.  P.  from  Rosolo- 
giacum.  Cramer  {Aaia  Mimor^  voL  iL  pb  97)  says 
that  "  Corbeus  answers  doubtkaa  to  the  rite  of 
Corbega,  a  flaw  milea  from  the  modem  road  leading 
from  Angora  to  KauariehJ*  [G.  L.] 

GORBL^A  (Kopeuur/i,  Stnb.  xvi  p.  745),  one 
of  the  three  praefoctures  into  which  Elymais  was 
anciently  divided.  They  were  Maasabatica,  Gabiana, 
and  Gorbiana.  [V.] 

CaRBILO  (KopeiKw\  a  trading  town  in  GaUia, 
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on  the  Xotre.  It  was  *  flourishing  plaoe  iu  the 
time  of  Pytheas.  (Stzab.  p.  190.)  No  extant  writer 
except  Strabo  mentions  the  phce.  De  Valois  and 
D'Anville  woold  fix  it  at  Coeron,  about  two  leagues 
below  Nantes,  and  oq  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Walckenaer  supposes  that  it  may  be  Coratp^  because 
Corsep  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  lA^m  ;  but  Strabo 
simply  says  that  Cori>ilo  was  on  the  riyer.     [G.L.] 

CO'RBIO  (Kop^i^f':  Boooa  Priore),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  Alban 
ffilis,  which  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  Aequians  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic.  It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  at  one  period  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
League,  as  the  name  of  the  Koptffi^cr,  which  is 
found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Dionysius  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  thirty  cities,  must  certainly  mean  the  citizens 
of  Corbio.  (Dionys.  v.  61;  Niebuhr,  toL  ii.  p  17., 
note  21.)  Yet  IMonysius  represents  it  as  a  finrtress 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Latins  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (vi.  3). 
There  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
a  Latin  city,  but  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Aequians, 
as  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Latium;  and  in  accordance 
wi^  this  view  we  find  it  included  among  the  con- 
quests attributed  to  Coriolanus.  (Liv.  iL  39 ;  Diooys. 
viiL  19.)  At  a  somewhat  later  period  it  appears  as 
an  Aeqnian  city,  which,  according  to  the  received 
histny,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator  Cincin- 
nafos  in  consequence  of  hb  great  victory  on  Mount 
Algidns,  B.  G.  458.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Ae- 
quians the  following  year,  but  recovered  by  the  Roman 
consul  Horatins  PulviOus,  who  is  said  to  have  utteriy 
destroyed  it.  (Liv.  iiL  28,  30;  Dionys.  x.  24,  26, 
SO.)  The  name,  indeed,  appears  again  some  years 
later  b.  o.  446,  when  a  fr(»h  victory  was  obtained  over 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians  by  Qointius  Capitolinns 
"ad  Coxbionem"  (Liv.  iii.  66,  69);  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  city  itself  was  re-established;  and 
from  this  time  it  alt<^ether  disappears;  nor  is  the 
name  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  All  the  ac- 
counts of  the  militaiy  operations  in  which  Corbio 
appears  point  to  it  as  being  in  close  proximity  to 
Mount  Algidus,  and  a  place  <i  great  natural  strength. 
Henoe  there  is  little  doubt  that  Holstenius  was 
correct  in  fixing  it  on  the  site  of  Boooa  Priore,  a 
mediaeval  forti^,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  l(^y 
hill,  about  3  miles  finom  Tusculum,  and  one  of  the 
nuige  which  sweepe  round  from  thence  to  jmn  the 
heights  of  Mt.  Algidos,  and  omstitutes  the  NE.  side 
of  the  great  encircling  barrier  of  the  Alban  Moun- 
tains. Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are  stUl 
visible  at  Bocoa  Ptiorej  and  the  position  was  one 
well  adapted  for  an  ancient  fortress,  and  must  always 
have  been  of  importance  in  connectlou  with  militaxy 
operations  on  Mt.  Algidos.  The  site  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  imperial  times  by  a  Roman  villa. 
(Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluo.  ^  162;  Nibby,Dmtorm  di 
Boma,  vol.  iii.  pp.  21—24;  Abeken,  Mittel-ltaUtn^ 
p.  68.)  [E.  H.B.] 

CORBULO'NIS  BfUNIMENTUM,  a  fort  built 
hy  Corbub  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians,  which 
|»x>bably  was  the  foundation  of  the  modem  town  of 
Groningen.  In  the  year  1818  a  bridge  was  dis* 
covered  in  the  neighbourhood,  leading  through  a 
marsh,  about  3  miles  long,  and  12  feet  broad :  this 
tnridge  was  probably  connected  with  the  fort  of  Cor- 
bnlo.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  19;  comp.  Wilhelm,  German* 
p.  154.)  [L.  S.] 

COBCT'RA  (YiipKvpa,  Herod.,  Thuc;  K6fiitvfa, 
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Strab.  and  later  writers,  and  always  on  coins:  Eih, 
K4pKvpj  'Vpos,  Alcman.  ap.  Etym.  M. ;  usually  Kcp- 
icupeuott  KopKvpoibf,  Gon^rraens:  Corfu)^  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeirus.  The  channel,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland,  is  narrowest  at  its  northern  entrance, 
being  only  about  2  miles  in  width;  it  then  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts,  being  in 
some  places  14  miles  across;  but  S.  of  the  promon- 
tory Leueimme  it  again  contracts  into  a  breadth  of 
4  or  5  miles.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  vexy  irregular; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  20  miles;  it 
then  becomes  only  6  miles;  widens  again  near  the 
city  of  Gorcyra  to  about  1 1  mfles;  souUi  of  which  it 
contracts  again  to  about  3  or  4  miles,  terminating 
in  a  high  narrow  cape.  The  island  contains  227 
square  miles. 

Four  promontories  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers:  —  1.  Cassiope  (Kao'O'i^,  Ptol.  iiL  14. 
§  11 ;  C.  £«.  Catherine),  the  NE.  point  of  the  island. 

2.  Phalacrux  (*aXairp^y,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol. 
I.  c;  Piin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  C  DrattC),  the  NW.  point. 

3.  Leucucxb  or  Leuoimka  {AtviclfAfA%  Thnc.  i.  30, 
47;  At^KifA/M,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol.,  PUn.  //.  cc, : 
C.  Lefkimo),  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  E.  coast, 
about  6  or  7  miles  firam  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island.  4.  Amphipaoub  ('Aft^^woToi,  Ptol.  Ic. : 
C,  Bianco),  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Corcyra  is  generally  mountainous.  The  loftiest 
mountains  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
extending  across  the  island  from  E.  to  W.:  the 
highest  summit,  which  is  now  called  Pandokrdiora 
by  the  Greeks,  and  San  Salvatore  by  the  Italians,  b 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  oHve^  cypress,  and 
ilex.  From  these  mountains  there  runs  a  lower 
ridge  from  N.  to  S.,  extending  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  position  of  Mt.  Iston k 
(^lartivri),  where  the  nobles  entrenched  themselves 
during  the  civil  dissensions  of  Gorcyra,  is  uncertain. 
(Thuc.  iii.  85,  iv.  46;  Polyaen.  iS<ra<.  vi.  20;  Steph. 
B. «.  V.)  It  was  evidently  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  city;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  summit 
of  San  Salvatore  as  some  writers  suppose,  since  the 
nobles,  after  their  fortress  on  Mtlstone  had  been  cap- 
tured, took  refuge  on  higher  gromid.  (Thuc.  iv.  46.) 
Istone  has  been  identified  by  Gramer  and  others  with 
the  hill  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (^ffelL  vi.  2.  §  7) 
as  distant  only  5  stadia  from  the  city;  but  this  is 
purely  conjectural.  The  only  other  ancient  name  of 
any  of  the  mountains  of  Gorcyra,  which  has  been 
preserved,  is  Meliteium  (MeAjrcMiy,  Apoll.  Rhod. 
iv.  1 150,  with  SchoL);  but  as  to  its  position  we  have 
no  clue  whatsoever. 

Gorcyra  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity, 
and  was  diligently  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants. 
Xenophon  (HeU.  vi.  2.  §  6)  describes  it  as  i^ftpyatr- 
/idnpf  /ihf  vvyKiXms  ical  wc^vrfv/A^nyf^;  and  one  of 
the  later  Roman  poets  celebrates  it  as  "  Gorc^a 
compta  solum,  locupleti  Gorcj^ra  sulco."  (Avien. 
Beicr.  Orb.  663.)  These  pndses  are  not  undeserved ; 
for  modem  writers  celebrate  the  luxuriance  and  fer- 
tility of  its  numerous  vallies.  The  chief  production 
of  the  island  now  is  oil,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
exported.  It  also  produces  wine,  which,  though  not 
so  celebratell  as  in  antiquity  (Athen.  i.  p.  33,  b. ; 
Xen.  I  c),  is  still  used  in  the  town  of  Corjfkt  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  sud  to 
have  been.  Drepane  (^fMw^),  i^yparently  from  its 
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resemblance  in  shape  to  a  scythe.  (ApoU.  Bhod.  iv. 
983,  with  ScboL;  Gallimach.  ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  19.) 
It  is  farther  said  that  its  next  name  was  Scheria 
(2x«f>^^)i  which  Homer  describes  as  a  fertile  and 
lovely  island,  inhabited  by  the  Phaeacians,  an  enter- 
prizing  seafaring  people,  the  snbjeots  of  king  Alci- 
nous.  (OdL  T.  34,  seq.)  Although  the  CorcyTBeans 
identified  their  island  with  the  Homeric  Scheria,  and 
prided  themselves  upon  th^  nautical  fiune  of  their 
Phaeacian  anoestore  (Thnc.  i  25),  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Homeric  Scheria  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  on  island,  which  ever  had  any  real  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  nnlikely  that  the  Phaeacians  are 
only  a  creation  of  the  poet,  to  whom  he  assigns  a 
place  in  the  far  distant  West,  the  scene  of  so  many 
marvels  in  the  Odyssey.  (Comp.  Welcker,  CTefter 
die  Homeriichen  Phaetienj  in  Bkemkekea  Mvteum, 
vol.  i.  pp.  219—288.) 

The  first  historical  faet  recorded  respecting  Cor- 
cyra  is  its  oolooizatioa  by  the  Gorinthlaaa;  for  we 
may  pass  over  the  earlier  Eretrian  colony,  which 
rests  upon  the  authorijty  of  Plutarch  alone.  ((^MoesC 
Graee.  ell.)  Archisji,  the  foundsr  of  Syracuse,  is 
said  to  have  touched  at  Ckxejn  on  his  way  to  Sidly, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  GhersicnteB,  one  of  the 
Heraclidae,  who  expelled  the  Libotnians,  then  inha- 
biting  the  island,  and  built  the  city  of  Gorcyra,  which 
he  peopled  wiUi  Gorinthian  settJers.  (Stnib.  vi. 
p.  269 ;  Timaeus,  ap.  SohoL  ad^polL  Bhod.  iv.  ISl  6.) 
This  event  we  may  place  in  b.o.  734,  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
[Stracusab.]  Gorcyra  rapidly  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  first  maritime  powers  in  Greece.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  mother  oountxy 
ahnost  ftom  the  veiy  time  of  its  foundation  (Herod, 
iii.  49),  which  vna  no  doubt  owing  to  its  being  the 
commercial  rival  of  Gorinth  in  the  western  seas  of 
Greece.  The  dissensioos  between  the  two  states 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities  as  early  as  b.  c.  665, 
when  a  naval  engagement  took  place  between  them, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record.  (Thuc.  L  13.)  In  b.  c.  617  the 
Gorcyneans  founded  E|Mdanmus  on  the  tUyrian 
coast;  but  notwithstanding  their  hostility  to  the 
mother  country,  they  so  fitf  complied  with  Grecian 
usages  as  to  choose  a  Gorinthian  as  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  ookmy.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  Peri- 
ander,  who  ruled  at  Gorinth  from  b.  a  625  to  585, 
reduced  Gorcyra  to  subjectian  in  the  course  of  his 
reign;  but  of  the  details  of  its  subjugation  we  have 
no  account  Herodotus  tells  an  interesting  stosy  of 
the  murder  ci  Lycqihron,  the  son  of  Periander,  by 
the  Gorcyneans,  and  of  the  cruel  way  in  which 
Periander  attempted  to  take  revenge.  (Herod,  iii.  49, 
seq.)  It  was  during  the  time  that  Gorcyra  was 
subject  to  Periander,  that  ApoUonia  and  Anactorium 
wore  founded  by  the  two  states  coigointly. 

After  the  death  of  Periander  the  Gorcyraeans  seem 
to  have  recovered  their  independence;  but  in  the 
Penian  wars  they  made  use  of  it  in  a  manner  little 
creditable  to  their  Hellenic  patriotism.  Having 
promised  their  aid  to  the  confederate  Greeks,  they 
sent  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  but  with  orders  to  advance 
no  further  than  the  pronumtoiy  of  Taenarus,  there 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks,  and  to  join  the  victorious  party. 
(Herod,  vii.  168.)  Of  their  subsequent  history  till 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnedan  war,  we  know  nothing. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  Gorinthians  respecting 
Epidamnus,  a  war  ensued  between  the  states,  which 
was  one  of  tJie  immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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war.  As  the  histocy  of  this  quaml  and  of  the  war 
which  followed  is  rdated  at  length  in  all  historim 
of  Greece,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion the  leading  events,  and  such  as  chiefly  serve  to 
illustrate  the  geography  of  Gorcyra. 

The  first  fleet,  which  the  Goirinthians  sent  against 
the  Gorcyneans,  was  completely  defoated  by  the 
latter  off  Gape  Actium,  b.  o.  435.  (Thuc.  L  29.) 
Deeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Gorinthians  spent 
two  whole  years  in  preparations  for  retrieving  it; 
and  by  active  exwtions  among  their  alliea,  they  were 
in  a  condition  in  the  third  year  to  pot  to  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  150  saiL  The  Gorcyraeans,  unable  to  cope 
single-handed  with  so  formidable  an  armament^  ap* 
pli^  for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  ccoeloded  a 
defensive  aJlianoe  with  them,  fearing  lest  their 
powerful  navy  should  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pe* 
loponnesians.  Soon  afterwards  the  war  was  renewed. 
The  Gorinthian  fleet  of  150  ships  took  up  its  station 
at  Gape  Gheimeriam  on  the  ooaat  of  Ep^rus,  a  litUo 
sooth  of  Gorcyra.  The  GoreyrBean  fleet  of  110  Mil, 
together  with  10  Athenian  ships,  were  posted  at  one 
of  the  isUods  called  Sybota  (S^Cera),  now  Syvota, 
which  lie  off  the  ooaat  of  Epeiroa  to  the  north  of 
Gape  Gheimerium,  and  opposite  the  coast  of  Gorcyn, 
betnreen  Gapes  Leacimme  and  Amphipagoa.  Their 
land  force  was  stationed  at  Lencimme.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  open  sea  between  dfo 
Gheimerium  md  the  SyboCa;  the  Goroyraeaoi  were 
defeated;  and  the  Gorinthiims  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  but  were  deterred 
by  the  arrival  of  a  .fresh  Athenian  squadron,  and 
sailed  away  home.  (Thue.  L  44,  seq.)  Each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  The  Gorinthians  erected  their 
trophy  at  "  the  continental  Sybota"  (^f  rots  i»  rp 
V^W  ^Mroity,  and  the  Goreyraeana  setup  theira 
at  the  ''insukr  SyboU"  (iy  roh^if  rh^^  S»«^ 
Totr,  Thuc  L  54).  We  learn  from  GoL  Leake  that 
there  is  a  sheltered  bay  between  the  two  principal 
islands,  called^S^to^  and  another  between  the  inner 
island  and  the  main.  The  *' continental  SyboU" 
was  probably  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  inner 
strait.  (Leake,  Northern  GrtM,  vol  iii.  pp.  3, 3.) 
Shortly  afterwards  the  island  was  distracted  by  civU 
dissensions  between  the  aristocntical  and  demo- 
cratical  parties,  in  which  the  latter  finally  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  massacred  all  their  opponenta 
with  the  meet  frightful  atrocities,  b.  o.  425.  (Thnc 
iv.  46—48.) 

Gorcyra  remained  in  the  Athenian  alliance  till 
the  close  of  the  Peloponneman  war.  It  was  the  place 
of  rendosvons  for  Uie  fleet  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  which  was  destined  to  invade  Sicily, 
B.a  415.  (Thuc  vi.  42.)  Whether  GonTim  was 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  Spartan  oonfederacy  aftier 
the  down&ll  of  Athens,  we  are  not  infonned ;  but 
in  B.  c.  375  Timotheos  brought  the  island  again 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  (Zen.  ffeB,  v.  4.  §  64 ; 
comp.  Gom.  Nep.  Tim,  2 ;  Diod.  xv.  86.)  Two  years 
afterwards,  b.  a  373,  a  laige  Peloponnesian  force, 
under  the  command  oif  the  Lacedaemonian  Mnaaip- 
pos,  was  sent  to  wrest  the  ishmd  from  the  Atheniaos. 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Gorcyra; 
and  the  inhabitants,  having  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  invadera,  were  obli^  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  their  city.  Xenophon,  in  a  passage 
already  refinrred  to,  dttscribes  the  country  at  that 
time  as  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  beautiful  houses,  the  cellars  of  which  were  stored 
with  excellent  wine.  After  ravaging  the  oonntiy, 
Bibiasippus  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  soon  b^gan 
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to  suffer  from  wint  of  proriaons;  but  the  Cor- 
cyraeans  aTailing  themselves  of  the  Diligence  of 
the  besiegers,  who  had  become  careless,  throngh 
certainty  of  saocess,  made  a  yigorous  sally  from  the 
city,  in  which  they  slew  Mnasippns,  and  many  of 
his  troops.  Shortly  afterwards  news  arrived  of  the 
^proach  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  whereapon  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  quitted  the  island  in  haste.  (Xen.  HeU» 
vi.  2.  §§  8—26 ;  Diod.  xf.  47.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
Corcyraeans  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
opposition  to  Cassander.  In  B.a  312,  they  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  Apolionia  and  Epi- 
damnns.  (Diod.  xix.  78.)  In  b.  a  303  Cleonymos, 
the  Spartan  king,  who  had  collected  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries in  Italy,  invaded  the  island  and  became 
master  of  the  city.  (Diod.  xx.  104, 105.)  Cleonymos 
appears  to  have  quitted  tiie  island  soon  afterwards ; 
for  it  was  again  independent  in  b.  c  300,  when 
Cassander  laid  mege  to  the  dty.  From  this 
danger  it  was  delirered  by  Agathodes,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  who  bomt  the  Macedonian  fleet 
(Diod.  xxi.  Eclog.  2.  p.  489,  ed.  Wessefing.)  Bat 
Agathodes  only  expelled  the  Macedonians  in  Ofder 
to  appropriate  the  island  to  himself,  which  he  is 
recorded  to  have  laid  waste,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  dominion. 
(Plut.  de  Ser,  Nvm.  Vind.  p.  557.)  Shortly  after- 
wards Agathodes  gave  Corcyra  as  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter  T^massa  upon  her  marrisge  with  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epeims.  It  remained  in  his  hands  for  some 
years  ;  but  TAnassa,  indignant  at  bdng  neglected 
by  Pyrrhus  fiv  his  barbarian  wives,  withdrew  to 
Corcyra,  and  ofiered  her  hand  and  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  aocepted 
her  proposal,  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  cdebrated  his 
nuptials  with  her,  left  a  garrison  in  the  island,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia.  This  happened  shortly 
before  he  was  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Pyrrhus, 
B.  c.  287.  (Pint.  Pyrrh,  9, 10;  Diod.  xxi.  p.  490.) 
Pausanias  says  (i.  11.  §  6)  that  Pyrrhus  conquered 
Corcyra  soon  after  he  had  recovered  his  hereditary 
dominions ;  but  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign  some  years 
before  he  deprived  Demetrius  of  the  Macedonian 
throne,  it  has  been  ooi\iectnred  that  he  may  have 
invaded  Corcyra,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Agathodes,  and  that  the  latter  was  contented  to 
cede  to  him  the  island,  together  with  his  daughter 
T^nassa.  At  a  later  period,  probably  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  b.  o.  274,  Pyrrhus  recovered 
Corcyra  by  the  energy  of  his  son  Ptolemaeus. 
(Justin,  XXV.  3.) 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  Corcyra  again  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  independence;  but  the  lUyrian 
pirates,  in  the  reign  of  their  queen  Teuta,  conquered 
the  island  after  defeating  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian 
fleets  which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cor- 
cyraeans. Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  Roman 
fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  punish  these  pirates, 
appesred  before  Corcyn ;  whereupon  Demetrius,  the 
Pharian,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  bland 
with  an  Illyrian  garrison,  surrendered  it  to  the 
enemy  without  striking  a  Uow,  b.  a  229.  (Pol.  iL 
9 — 1 1.)  From  this  time  Corcyra  continued  in  the 
hands  <yrthe  Romans,  and  was  an  important  station 
for  their  fleet  in  their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 
The  Romans  made  the  capital  a  free  state  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  19);  but  its  inhabitants  were  so  little 
liked  even  at  this  period,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
proverb  4X€vB4pa  K6(>Kvpa,  x^C  ^^^  J^^Xctsr  (Str&b. 
viL  p.  329).     It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  ftirther 
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the  histoiy  of  the  island.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian 
it  was  still  called  K^picvfNc  (Procop.  B,  G.  iv.  22). 
It  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Icmian  islands  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Corcyra,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  situated 
upon  the  eastern  coast,  upon  a  peninsnla  a  little  & 
of  the  modem  town  of  Corfv.  This  peninsnla  is 
formed  on  the  one  nde  by  a  small  gnlif  or  lagoon, 
called  the  Petchiera,  or  Lake  of  CaKchiopuU);  and 
on  the  other  side  by  a  bay,  which  separates  the  pe« 
ninsnla  from  the  promontory  occupied  by  the  modem 
dtadd.  The  peninsula  is  called  Palaeopoli,  but  the 
only  andent  remains  which  it  contains  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Doric  temple  on  the  eastern  shore,  facing 
Epdrus.  Of  the  two  ports  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  72),  the  Peadnera  seems  to  be  the  one 
which  he  caUs  Hylkucns  (*TAXarjr^f);  and  the  bay 
between  the  peninsnla  and  the  modem  dtadel  to  be 
the  one  which  he  describes  as  l^ng  towards  Epdrus. 
Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  which  was 
most  beautiful :  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
sent harbour,  although  at  some  distance  from  the 
andent  dty,  was  also  used  in  andent  times.  The 
small  island  of  Vido^  in  front  of  the  present  har- 
bour, is  probably  the  island  of  Pttchia  (Ilrvx^a), 
where  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party  were 
placed  after  their  surrender  in  b.o.  425.  (Thuc.  iv. 
46  )  We  leam  from  Thncydldes  (ii.  72)  that  the 
Acropdis  was  near  tiie  portus  Hyllaicns,  and  the 
agora  near  the  other  harbour.  The  andent  Acropolis 
is  the  long  undulating  promontory  south  of  the  mo- 
dem town,  and  did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem 
citadel,  which  is  a  nearly  insulated  rock,  with  its 
summit  split  into  two  lofty  peaks.  These  two  peaks 
must  have  been  always  a  striking  object  from  the 
andent  town,  and  are  probably  the  *'  aerias  Phaea- 
cum  aroes**  of  Virgil  {Aen,  iii.  291),  a  passage  from 
which  Dodwell  imd  others  erroneously  concluded 
that  they  were  the  Acropolis  of  Contra.  In  the 
middle  ages  these  two  rocks,  which  then  became 
the  dtadel,  were  called  Kopw^  or  Kopv^l,  from 
whence  has  come,  sfightly  compted,  (Kop^f)  the 
modem  name  of  the  town  sjid  of  the  island.  We  have 
no  further  information  respecting  the  other  localities 
of  the  andent  dty.  Among  its  public  buildings 
mention  is  made  of  temples  of  Zens,  Hera,  Dionysus, 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Alcinous.  (Thuc.  iH.  70,  75, 81.) 

The  only  other  city  in  the  island  was  Cassiope 
(Kcuro-i^),  situated  upon  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  opposite  a  town  upon  the  coast 
of  Epdrus  of  the  same  name.  Casnope  possessed 
a  harbour,  and  was  distant,  according  to  Cicero 
(ad  Fam,  xvi.  9),  120  stadia  from  Corcyra.  It  was 
cdebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus  Casdus,  or  Ca- 
sius,  at  whose  aUar  Nero  sang:  the  head  of  the 
god,  with  the  epigraph  Z§in  KdtrtoSy  freqnentiy 
occurs  on  coins.  (Suet.  iVier.  22;  Pltn.  iv.  12. 
s.  19;  Procop.  B,  G.  iv.  22;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  179, 
seq.)  There  are  remains  of  the  andent  town  near 
the  village,  stiU  called  CoMopo.  (Marmora,  Hittoria 
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di  Corfu,  Venice,  1672 ;  Mastoxides,  Ilhittraziom 
Corciresi,  Milan,  1811  —  1814,  2  vols.  8vo.;  Dod- 
well,  CltutictU  Tour,  roL.  i.  p.  32,  8eq. ;  More, 
Tow  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  foil;  and  especially 
G.  C.  A.  Miiller,  De  Corcyraeorum  BepubUcOj 
Gottingen,  1835.) 

CORCY'RA  NIGRA  (i^  U4Xat»a  K6pKvpa: 
Curtola,  in  SlaTonic  Karkar),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  lUyria,  called  the  "  Black,"  irom  the  dark 
colour  of  the  pine  iroods  corering  its  sides.  It  con- 
tained a  Greek  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  bj  the  Cnidians.  The  island  still  abounds 
in  trees,  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge:  the  pro- 
portion of  land  covered  with  wood  is  43,471  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  57,130.  Of  its  ancient  histoiy  we 
know  nothing;  a  fnll  account  of  its  modem  history 
and  of  the  present  oMuUtion  of  the  island  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  quoted  below.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315;  Uela,  ii  7;  Plin.  iiL  26.  8.30: 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  IkUmaUa  and  MoatenegrOf  voL  L 
p.  251,  seq.) 

CORDA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  bj  Ptolemy  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Selgovae.  Identified,  on 
scarcely  sufficient  grounds,  with  Cwimoek,  and  with 
Castie  Over,  in  Eskdale.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORDES  (K6p9fis,  PitMop.  de  Aedif,  ii.  2)a 
small  stream  of  Mesopotamia  which  rose  in  the  M. 
Masius,  and  was  a  tributaxy  of  the  Chaboras  or 
Khabur,  itself  a  tributaxy  of  the  Euphrates.    The 
town  of  Dara  was  situated  upon  its  banks.     [V.] 

CO'RDUBA  OUpiv€a,  KapMif,  Kop9o6i«i:  £tli 
and  Adj.  Cordubeiins :  Cordoba  or  Cordova),  one 
of  the  (£lef  cities  of  Hispsnia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
TurdnlL  It  stood  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Baetis 
{Guadat^ttwir'),  a  little  below  the  spot  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  ooomienoed,  at  the  distance 
of  1200  stadia  from  the  sea.  [Baktis.]  Its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Marcellus,  whom  we  find 
making  it  his  head-quarters  in  the  Cdtiberian  War. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ;  Polyb.  zzzt.  2.)  It  was  occu- 
pied from  the  first  by  a  chosen  mixt  popuUtion  of 
Romans  and  natives  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and 
it  was  the  first  ool<Hiy  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts. 
Strabo*s  language  implies  that  it  was  a  colony  from 
its  very  foundation,  that  is,  fn»n  b.  a  152.  It  was 
r^arded  as  the  capital  of  the  extensive  and  fertile 
district  of  Baetnria,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Anas  and  the  Baetis,  the  richness  of  which 
combined  with  its  position  on  a  great  navigable 
river,  and  on  the  great  high  road  connecting  the  E. 
and  K£.  parts  of  the  peninsula  with  the  S.,  to  raise 
it  to  a  position  <»ly  second  to  Gsdes  as  a  commercial 
dty.     (Strab.  i.c.,  and  p.  160) 

In  the  great  Civil  War  Corduba  suffered  severely 
on  several  occasions,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  Caesar, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Mnnda,  when  22,000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  b.  c.  45.  (Caes. 
B.  C,  ii.  19;  Hirt  BefL  AUxA%  57,  59,  60,  BeH 
Hisp.  32^34;  Appiaa,  B,  C,  iL  104,  105;  Dion 
Cass.  xliiL  32.) 

Corduba  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  cowoentui 
juridici  of  the  province  of  Baetica,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  praetor;  hence  it  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  the  province.  (Plin.  iiL  1. 
s.  3;  Appian,  Hitp.  65.)  It  bore  the  surname  of 
Patricia  (Plin.  h  c;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  4),  on  account, 
as  is  said,  of  the  number  of  patricians  who  were 
among  the  colonists;  and,  to  the  present  day,  Cor^ 
dova  is  so  ccmspicuous,  even  among  Spanish  dties, 
for  the  pride  of  its  nobles  in  their  "  azure  blood " 
that    the    Great    Captain,  Gonzalo  de    Cordova, 
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used  to  say  that  "  other  towns  might  be  better  to 
live  in,  but  none  was  better  to  be  ham.  in."  (Ford, 
Handbook,  p.  73.) 

In  the  amuds  of  Roman  literature  Corduba  is  con- 
spicuous as  the  birthplace  of  Lucan  and  the  two 
Senecas,  besides  others,  whose  works  justified  the 
epithet  of  **  fuunda,"  appUed  to  it  by  Martial  (1^. 
i.  62.  8):— 

"  Duosque  Senecas,  umcnmque  Lucanum 
Facunda  loquitur  Corduba." 

(Comp.  ix.  61,  and  the  beautiful  epigram  of  Seneca, 
ap.  Wernsdorf,  PoeL  LaL  Mm,  voL  ▼•  pi.  3,  p^ 
1364.) 

Numerous  coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  bearing  the 
names  of  Corduba,  Patricia,  and  Colohia  Pa- 
tricia. (Florez,  Med  de  Esp,  vol  i.  p.  373,  vol.  iu 
p.  536;  Mionnet,  voL  L  p.  11,  SuppL  voL  i.  p.  23; 
Sestini,  p.  46;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  18.)  There  are 
now  scarcely  any  renudns  of  the  Roman  city,  except 
a  ruined  building,  which  the  people  dignify  with  the 
title  of  Seneca's  House.  (Florez,  JElip.  Sagr.  ral.  x. 
pc  132;  Miiiano,  Diecion.  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  The 
city  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  places  of  recorded  astrooo- 
mical  observaticos,  .having  14  hrs.  25  min.  for  its 
longest  day,  and  being  distant  31  hrs.  W.  of  Alex- 
andria.  (PtoI.iL4.§ll,viu.  4.§4.)      [P.  &] 

CORDYE'KE,  GORDYE'NE  (rop8tn|H»,  Vo^ 
8i|i^,  TopSvtua  :  Eth,  TopSvauH,  KopBvoSei,  Kop- 
iieoi,  Topivnnt,  Coondueni),  a  district  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  occupied  by  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  Cabduchi.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.747.) 
The  name  Cordyeni,  like  KwxUstdn,  whidi  more 
or  less  in  modem  times  may  be  said  to  represent  it, 
is  simply  a  geographical  expression,  signifying  a 
mere  aggr^Ate  of  people  without  pditical  union  or 
intercourse. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  fint 
during  the  campaign  of  Lucullus,  when,  after  the 
fidl  of  Tigranocerta,  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  this  district,  and  received  the  submission  of 
several  of  the  petty  chieftams  who  had  been  for- 
merly subject  to  the  yoke  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. (Pint.  LuculL  29.)  Under  Pompey  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  5).  Corduene  was  <xie  of  the  five  provinces 
which  Galerius  wrested  from  the  Persian  king 
Narses  ;  it  was  afterwards  given  up  to  Chosroes  in 
the  disastrous  negotiation  which  followed  on  the 
retreat  of  Jovian  ( Amm.  Mate  xxv.  7 ;  Le  Beau, 
Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  161).  The  geography  of 
this  wild  mountainous  district  has  been  as  yet  but 
iittie  investigated,  and  further  discoveries  have  still 
to  be  made.  But  a  correct  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
by  c(»sideriiig  it  a  region  of  lofty  tenasses,  separated 
by  valleys,  forming  a  series  of  parallel  ranges  of 
mountain  elevations,  the  general  direction  of  which  is 
nearly  NNW.  and  SSE.  (Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  xi.  p 
141 ;  St.  Martin,  Mhn,  eur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  176 ; 
Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  voL  xi.  p.  21,  foil.)       [£.  B.  J.J 

CORDYLE  (KopSiJXi})  or  PORTUS  CHOR- 
DYLE  (Plin.  vL  4),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
40  or  45  stadia  east  of  Hieron  Oros  or  Tbrof.  (Ar- 
rian,  p.  17;  Anon.  p.  13.)  Hamilton  (i2esearc4es, 
^  vol.  i.  p.  248)  identifies  it  with  Akjah  Kdlek,  a 
ruined  fort  on  a  rocky  promontory,  half-¥ray  between 
Platana  and  Cape  roroi:  "  it  possesses  a  small  open 
roadstead,  called  by  the  Turks  a  liuian  or  port,  to  the 
east  of  the  promontory.**  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Coidile.  There  appears  to  be  some 
confusion  in  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  about  this  place.  [G.  L.] 
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CORfi'SSlA  or  CORESSUS.  [Ceos.] 
COBESSUS.  [Ephbsus;  Mbssoois.] 
CORFFNIUM  (Koptf^ivtovi  £th,  Gorfiniensis :  8. 
Pelino)t  the  chief  city  of  the  Peligni,  sitoated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Atemns,  near  the  point  where  that  river 
suddenly  makes  a  sharp  angle,  and  tarns  from  a  S£. 
to  a  NE.  course,  which  it  pursues  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  distant  7  miles  from  Sulmo,  and 
30  from  Alba  Fucensis  by  the  Via  Valeria.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Corfinium  was  from  an  early 
period  the  capital  city  of  the  Peligni,  and  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy;  but  no  mention  of 
its  name  b  found  in  history  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Marsic  or  Social  War,  b.  c  90,  when  it  was  selected 
by  the  confederates  to  be  their  common  capital,  and 
the  seat  of  their  government.  It  was  probably  to 
the  importance  of  its  situation  in  a  military  point  of 
view  that  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  distinction; 
but  the  allied  nations  seem  to  have  destined  it  to  be 
the  permanent  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  rival  of 
Rome,  as  they  changed  its  name  to  Italica,  and 
adorned  it  with  a  new  and  spacious  forum  and  senate 
house,  and  other  public  buildings  of  a  style  corre- 
sponding to  its  intended  greatness.  (Strab.  v.  p^ 
S41  ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  16 ;  Diodv  zzzvii.  Exc  Phot 
p.  538.)  But  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  new 
capital,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Ae> 
semia.  (Diod.  L  c.  p.  539.)  The  &te  of  Corfinium 
after  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  probably  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  without  resbtance,  and  in 
(XHisequenco  did  not  suffer;  £>r  we  find  it  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
B.  a  49,  still  retaining  its  position  as  a  city  oi  im- 
portance and  a  stnmg  fortress.  On  this  account  it 
was  occupied  by  L.  Domitius  with  30  cohorts,  and 
was  tbe  only  place  which  offered  any  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  Caesar  during  his  advance 
through  Italy.  Nor  was  it  reduced  by  force,  but  the 
disaiSection  which  rapidly  Bjmad  among  his  officers 
compelled  Domitius  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  only 
seven  days.  (Caes.  B,  C.  L  15—23;  Appian,  B,  C, 
ii.  38;  Gic.  a<i  Att.  viu. 3, 5, ix.  7 ;  SuetCae«.34; 
Lucan.  ii.  478 — 510.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Corfinium;  but  inscriptions  attest  that  it 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town  under 
the  Roman  empire,  and  its  prosperity  is  proved  by 
the  fiust  that  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  construct 
two  aqueducts  for  supplying  it  with  water,  both  of 
which  are  in  great  part  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
one  of  them  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  nearly  3  miles 
in  length.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  149 — 151 ;  Orell. 
Inter,  3695,  3696 ;  Mommsen,  Inter,  Neap.  5350, 
foil.)  A  part  of  the  territory  of  Corfinium  had  been 
portioned  out  to  new  settlers  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi:  it  received  a  fresh  body  of  colonists 
under  Augustus,  but  never  assumed  the  title  of  a 
ool<Hiy,  all  inscriptions  giving  it  that  of  a  mnnieipiBm 
only.  {LSb.  Colon,  pp.  228, 255.)  It  still  appean 
in  the  Itineraries  as  a  place  of  importance  (/tM. 
AnL  p.  310;  Tab,  PeuL),  and  even  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fourth  century  r^arded  as  .the  capital 
of  the  jHovince  of  Valeria,  and  the  residence  of  its 
Praeses  or  governor.  (UgfaeUi,  apu  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
p.  151.)  The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  stiU  in  ezistenoe  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century.  After  that  time  we  find  a  city 
named  FioZoa,  which  appean  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  site  of  Corfinium,  but  has  now  also  disappeared, 
Uiongh  the  a<yoining  valley  is  still  called  La  Fianaia 
di  Valoa.    The  site  of  Corfinium  is  clearly  marked 
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In  the  iihmediate  neighbourhood  of  Pefi^nita  (a  large 
village  about  3  miles  from  Popolij  and  6  from  Sul' 
tnona^ ;  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  shape^ 
less  fragments  of  buildings,  are  scattered  round  an 
ancient  church  called  San  PelmOf  which  was  at  <me 
time  the  cathedral  of  Valvci,  But  the  numerous 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  true  site  of  Corfinium.  The  bridge 
over  the  Atemus,  three  miles  from  tlie  latter  dty,  ia 
mentioned  both  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  and  must 
always  have  been  a  military  point  of  thie  highest 
importance.  Hence  Domitius  cpmmitted  a  capital 
error  in  neglecting  to  occupy  it  in  sufiicient  force 
when  Caesar  was  advancing  upon  Corfinium.  (Caest 
B.  C,  i.  16;  Lucan.  ii.  484—504;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.) 
This  bridge  must  evidently  be  the  same,  close  to 
which  the  modem  town  of  Popoli  has  grown  up; 
this  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  autlion 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Corfinium.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
758 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iiL  ppu  148---156 ;  Craven's 
Ahrvzei,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORIA,  in  Britain,  motioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Damnii.  Perhaps,  Crow-furd, 
Colonia  [Colonia']  bdng  Carttairt,       [R.G.L.] 

CORIALLUM,  a  town  of  Gallia,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  road,  in  the  Table,  which  begins  at  Con<< 
date  (/Sewnes),  the  chief  town  of  the  Redones.  Co- 
riallum  is  29  Gallic  leagues  from  the  next  station^ 
Legedia.  D*Anville  places  Coriallum  at  Gottril^  the 
name  of  a  small  harbour  in  the  Cotaniin^  between 
rocks  under  C<q>  de  la  Hogue,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  mainland  projects  furthest  into  the  sea, 
Othera  suppose  it  to  be  Cherbourg,  [G.  L.] 

CORIENDI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
l3ring  between  the  Menapii  and  Brigantes,  t.  e.  in 
the  county  of  Wexford^  or  thereabouts.     [R.  G.  L.3 

CORrNEA  (Kopivtay  Ptd.  v.  13),  a  district  of 
Armenia,  which,  from  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  (1.  c),  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
of  V6n,     [Thospitis.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CORINEUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  a  town  of  the  Dobuni.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place  Cbrm-eum,  Ciren-cester,  where  Roman 
remains  are  abundant  [R.  G.  L.l 

CORINTHIACUS  ISTHMUS.  [Coriiithu&] 

CORINTHIACUS  SINUS  (KopufBioKhs^  or 
KopUfdios  k6\kos  :  Guif  of  Lepanto),  the  gulf 
between  Northern  Greece  or  HeUas  Proper,  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  conunenced,  according  to  Strabo 
(vilL  p.  335,  seq.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  in 
Aetolia  (some  said  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous) 
and  the  promontory  Araxos  in  Achaia,  and  extended 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  Consisted  of  two 
distant  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner  sea,  separated 
fxtmi  one  another  by  the  narrow  strut,  between  the 
promontories  Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  The  inner 
sea,  west  of  these  promontories,  was  called  originally 
the  Crissaean  gulf  (&  Kpuracuos  or  Kptawos  ic6\iros}, 
a  name  which  occurs  as  earlv  as  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (Kpitrnt  k6\wos  iwelpwy,  431), 
and  was  used  even  by  Thucydides  (i.  107,  ii.  86). 
But  soon  after  the  time  of  the  latter  historian,  the 
Corinthian  gulf  became  the  more  general  designation 
(Xen.  ffeU.  iv.  2.  §  9 ;  Folyb.  v.  3  ;  Liv.  xxvL  26, 
xxviii.  7,  8.)  Still  the  more  ancient  name  never 
went  entirely  out  of  use.  While  Strabo  calls  the 
whole  sea,  from  tbe  promonttwy  of  Araxns  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  the  general  name  of  Uie 
Corinthian  gulf,  he  gives  to  the  sea  within  the  pro- 
montories of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium  the  specifiip 
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designation  of  the  Crissaean  gnlf.  (Strab.  t  e.)  It 
appears  from  Scjlax  that  the  latter  sea  vas  also 
called  the  Delphian  golf  {6  Atkpuchs  KSkwos). 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  confines  the  term  Corin- 
thiacns  Sinns  to  the  inner  sea,  and  gives  the  name 
of  the  Grissaean  gulf  to  the  bay  near  the  town  of 
Oeanthe,  the  modem  Gvif  of  Salona.  (Plin.  it.  2. 
6.  8,  3.  s.  4.)  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
inner  sea  there  were  two  bays,  separated  from  one 
another  hy  the  rocky  promontory  north  of  the  Isth- 
mus, the  more  northerly  being  called  the  Alcy- 
onian  sea  (ji  'AXxvoyU  hd\airaa\  and  the  more 
Bontherly  the  bay  of  Lechaeum.  [See  Coribthub.] 
In  one  passage  of  Strabo  (viiL  p.  336)  we  read 
*'  the  sea  from  Antirrhium  to  the  Isthmus  is  called 
Alcyonts,  being  a  portion  of  the  CriMean  gulf;**  but 
the  text  is  evidently  &nlty,  and  is  not  in  acoodanoe 
with  other  passages  of  Strabo,  in  which  the  name  of 
Alcyonis  is  given  to  the  bay  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  beginning  at  Creusa  in  Boeotia  and 
the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Corinthia.  (Gomp. 
Stx^b.  ix.  pp.  393, 400.)  Hence  in  the  passage  first 
quoted  it  has  been  proposed  with  great  probability 
to  read,  **  the  sea  from  Antirrhium  to  the  Isthmus 
is  the  Grissaean  gulf;  but  from  the  dty  Grensa  it 
is  called  Alcyonis."  (Qroskurd,  Oemum  TratuiaUan 
qfStrabOf  vol.  ii.  p.  11.) 

Strabo  says  (viH.  p.  336)  that  the  circuit  of  the 
Gorinthian  gulf  finom  the  Evenus  to  the  Araxus  is 
2230  stadia.  Pliny  (iv.  4.  a.  5)  makes  the  length 
85  miles,  Agathemenis  (L  4)  720  stadia.  Bespect- 
ing  the  breadth  of  the  strait  between  Bhium  and 
Antirrliium,  see  Achaia,  p.  13. 

The  Gorinthian  gulf  resembles  a  large  uiland 
lake.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  the 
heights  towards  the  west  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
open  sea.  In  beauty  of  scenery  it  surpasses  eyen 
the  most  picturesque  lakes  of  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  *'  Its  coasts,  broken  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  outline  by  the  ever-changing  mixture  of 
bold  promontory,  gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level, 
are  crowned  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains  of 
the  most  majestic  forma."  (Leake.)  Sailing  from 
Gorinth  one  sees  in  the  distance,  on  the  left  the 
top  of  Erymanthus,  rising  like  a  colossal  pyramid, 
and  on  the  right  the  lofty  heights  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus.  (Leake,  iforea,  vol.  iii.  p.  397  ;  Ulriohs, 
Jteiten  mi  Grieehenlandf  p.  3 ;  Gurtins,  PtHopowneaot^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  7,404,422.) 

GORINTHUS  (K^piyOof :  Eth,  KopivOwtx  Cfor- 
iko)f  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Greece. 

L  SrruATioN. 

Gorinth  stood  upon  the  Isthmua,  which  con- 
nected the  northern  division  of  Greece,  or  Hellas 
Proper,  with  the  Peloponnesus.  On  either  side  of 
the  IsthmuS)  which  is  a  rocky  and  sterile  plain, 
rise  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece  and  Pelopon- 
nesus respecdvely.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Geraneia,  ex- 
tend acroes  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  There 
are  only  three  passes  through  them,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated,  being  the  shortest  road  between 
Corinth  and  Megara,  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sa- 
ronio  Gulf,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  Scironian 
rocks.  A  more  partteular  account  of  the  Gera- 
Tieian  mountains  is  given  under  Megara,  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong.  [Mboara.]  The 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus  were  called 
the  Oneian  ridge,  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
ass's  back  (r6  "Orttoy,  Thuc.  iv.  44 ;  Xcn.  UelL 
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VI.  5.  §  51 ;  ri  'Orf  m,  Strsb.  viii.  p.  880.)»  They 
did  not,  however,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  lofty  rock,  which  formed  the  citadel 
of  Gormth,  and  which  was  hence  called  the  Aero- 
corinthus,  is  properly  an  offshoot  of  the  Oneian 
ridge,  but  is  separated  frtm  the  latter  by  a  ravine, 
and  seen  from  the  north  appeard  to  be  an  isolated 
mountain.  The  Oneian  ridge  extends  eastwards  as 
&r  as  the  SaronicGulf.  Westward,  the  Acrocorinthus 
does  not  reach  the  sea;  but  there  is  a  narrow  level 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea. 
This  kvd  space  was  protected  by  the  two  long  walls 
connecting  the  city  with  its  port  town  Lecfaaeom; 
while  eastward  of  the  dty  ihae  were  only  two 
passes,  through  which  an  invading  force  could  pene- 
trate, one  through  the  ravine,  which  separated  the 
Acrocorinthus  imd  the  Oneian  monntuns  (Pol.  ii. 
52),  and  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cendireae. 
(Xen.  ffelL  vi.  5.  §  51.)  Thus  Gorinth  completely 
commanded  the  three  passes,  which  alone  kdfrom  the 
Isthmus  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Gorinthian  Gulf  being  occupied  by  the 
Long  Walls,  the  one  through  tbe  ravine  between  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  monntaina  being 
tmder  the  very  fordfications  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
third  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  being  under  the  walls 
of  Gendireae.  From  its  position,  Gorinth  was  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece;  the  other  two  being  Ghalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly.  (PoL  xvii.  1 1 ;  Liv.  ^^^ 
37.) 

The  Corinthia  (i^  Ko^ii^ia),  cr  territory  of  Go- 
rinth, was  not  fertile  (x<iip<^  ^  ^X*''  ^^  ctfymr 
a^o8f>a,  <2A\&  exoXtdy  re  koI  rpax<«our,  Strab.  viii. 
pu382).  Neither  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Gera- 
neian  and  Oneian  mountains,  nor  the  stony  and 
sandy  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  were  suitable  Ibr 
com.  The  only  arable  land  in  the  territory  of  any 
est&xt  is  the  plain  upon  the  coast,  lying  between 
Gorinth  and  Sicyon,  and  belonging  to  theee  two 
cities.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  praised  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers  (ager  nobilia- 
sunae  iertilitatis,  Liv.  xxviL  31):  and  such  was  its 
value,  that  to  possess  "  what  lies  between  Corinth 
and  Sicyon"  became  a  protverbial  expiesaion  for 
great  wealth.  (Athen.  v.  p.  219,  a.)  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  firom  &ese  and  similar  expres- 
sions, that  this  |dain  surpassed  in  fiartility  every 
other  district  in  Peloponnesus;  but  its  pr6ximity  to 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Gorinth  greatly  ei^ 
hanoed  its  value;  and  hence  an  estate  in  tins  plain 
prodttoeda  much  Uuiger  revenue  than  one  of  a  similar 
sise  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Peloponnesna.  It 
was  watered  by  the  monntsin  torrents  coming  from 
Nemea  and  Gleonae;  and  it  fbmished  Corinth  and 
its  port  towns  with  fruit  and  vegetablea,  bnt  conld 
not  have  yielded  any  lai^  supply  of  com.  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  Gorintlua  soircely  any  mention 
is  made;  its  wine  was  veiy  bad  {6  Kopfa^iof  oh&s 
fiaa-aynrpAs  iart^  Athen.  L  pu  30,  £). 

Shut  in  within  this  narrow  territory  bj  the 
mountain  barriers  towards  the  north  and  the  aoiith, 
and  unable  to  obtain  from  the  soil  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  inhabitants  were  natu- 
rally led  to  tiy  their  iwtnue  on  the  sea,  to  wliicb 
their  situation  invited  them.    Corinth  was  deatiiied 


*  Strabo  in  this  passage  oonfoonds  the 
with  the  Gersneia,  and  eiruneondy  r^resenlB 
former  as  extending  as  fiur  as 
(Gnrtius,  Pelopotmetoi,  vol.  L  p.  85.) 
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Ij  natare  to  be  a  great  maritime  power.  Staa^ng 
npon  a  narroir  isthmus  between  two  important  seas, 
at  a  time  when  all  navigatian  was  performed  bj 
Masting  vessels,  and  it  was  difficolt  md  dangerons 
to  convey  goods  roond  the  Pelopoonesns,  Corinth 
became  the  highway  of  ancient  commerce.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  position  it  fonned  by  fiur  the  most 
direct  commonication  between  the  two  principal 
Grecian  seas,  uniting  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
OD  the  one  hand,  with  the  Aegaean,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Poutos  on  the  other.  It  thus  became  the 
emporinm  of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  position  of  Corinth  is  well  described 
by  Cicero  (db  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  32)  :-^*'  Erat  posita  in 
angnstiis  atqne  in  faocibos  Graeciae  sic,  nt  terrft 
cUustra  loooram  teneret,  et  doo  maris,  mazime 
navigationi  diversa,  paene  conjongerei,  qunm  per- 
tenoi  diserimine  sepansitor."  Henoe  also  Euripides 
(Troad,  1097)  describes  Corinth,  as  Uwopow  icopv- 
^&M  "leBfuow,  fwBa  w^at  TLiKtnrot  fxeiMrir  cSfMU ; 
and  Horace  {Carm,  L  7)  speaks  of  '*  bimaris  Go> 
rinthi  moenia.** 

IL  HiSTOBT. 

The  favourable  position  of  Corinth  for  eommeroe 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Phooni- 
cians,  who  had  setttements  on  other  parts  of  the 
Grecian  coast  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
Phoenidan  colony  at  an  eariy  period  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Acrooorinthus.  If  there  were  no  other 
evidence  for  this  fact,  it  would  have  been  suffioiently 
proved  by  the  Oriental  character  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  in  this  city,  of  which  a  further  account  is 
given  below.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  recollection 
of  the  early  Phoenician  settlement  was  perpetuated 
by  the  Corinthian  mountain  called  Phoenicaeum 
(^•arucaioi^,  Ephor.  op.  SUph.  B.  «.  v.),  and  by  the 
worship  of  Uie  Phoenician  Athena  (^iWmf  ^  *A(K|ya 
If  Kopii^,  Taetzes,  ad  Lgcophr,  658.) 

Thocydides  mentians  (iv.  42)  Aeolians  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
invancn;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lonians 
also  formed  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  popnlatioa  in 
the  earliest  times,  since  lonians  were  in  posBession 
of  the  coasts  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  itself  was  the  most  revered  seat  of 
Poseidon,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Ionic  race.  Still  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Corinth  are  uniformly  represented 
as  Aeolians.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Sisy- 
phus, whose  ennning  and  love  of  gain  may  typify  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  early  maritime  popu- 
lation, who  overnached  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.  Under  the  sway  of  Sisyphus  and  his 
descendants  Corinth  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  cities  in  Greece.  Sisyphus  had  two  sons, 
Glaucus  and  i>mytion.  From  Glaucna  sprang  the 
celebrated  hero  Bellerophon,  who  was  worshipped 
with  heroic  honours  at  Corinth,  and  whose  ezploits 
were  a  fisvoniite  subject  among  the  Corinthians 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Hence  we  constantly  find 
upon  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  the 
figure  of  the  winged  horse  P^asns,  which  Belle- 
rophoD  caught  at  the  fountain  of  Peixene  on  the 
Acrooorinthus.  Bellerophon,  as  is  well  known, 
settled  in  Lycia ;  and  the  descendants  of  Omy tion 
continued  to  rule  at  Corinth  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sisyphid  dynasty  by  the  conquering  Dorians. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Ephyra 
(*E^^).  At  what  time  it  exchanged  this  name 
for  that  of  Corinth  is  unknown.  Mtiller,  relying 
upon  a  passage  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  3)  sup- 
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poses  that  it  received  the  name  of  Corinth  npon 
occasion  of  the  Dorian  conquest;  but  Homer  usea 
both  names  indiscriminately.  (*E^^fn|,  It  vj.  152, 
210;  lUpuSos,  iL  570,  ziii.  664.)  Aocoiding  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves  Corinthus,  from  whom  die 
city  derived  its  name,  was  a  son  of  Zeus;  but  the 
epic  poet  Eumelus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  Baochiadae, 
gave  a  leas  exalted  origin  to  the  eponymous  hero. 
This  poet  carried  up  the  history  of  his  native  place 
to  a  still  earlier  period  than  the  rule  of  the  Sisy- 
phids.  Aoconiing  to  the  legend,  related  by  him, 
the  gods  Poseidon  and  Helios  (the  Sun)  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  the  Corinthian  land. 
By  the  award  of  Briareua  Poseidon  obtained  the 
Isthmus ;  and  Helios  the  rock,  afterwards  called  the 
Acrocorinthus,  and  then  Ephyra,  from  Ephyra,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  TeAhys,  and  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Helios  had  two  sons 
AeStes  and  Aloeus :  to  the  former  he  gave  Ephyra, 
to  the  latter  Asopia  (Sicyon).  Aeetes,  gdng  to 
Colchis,  left  his  country  under  the  government  of 
Bunus,  a  son  of  Hermes ;  npon  whoee  £ath  Epopeus, 
the  son  of  Aloeus,  obtained  Ephyra  as  well  as  Asopia. 
Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopeus,  who  had  left  the 
country  during  his  lifotime,  returned  at  his  death, 
and  divided  Ins  territory  between  his  sons  Corinthus 
and  Sicyon,  firom  whom  the  two  towns  obtained  their 
names.  Corinthus  djing  without  children,  the 
Corinthians  invited  Medea  firom  loloos,  as  the 
daughter  of  AeStes;  and  thus  her  husband  Jason 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth.  Medea  after* 
wards  returned  to  loloos,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Sisyphus,  with  whom  she  is  ssud  to  have  been  in 
love.  (Pans.  L  1.  §  2,  L  3.  §  10;  SchoL  mf  PlrndL 
Ot  xiii.  74.)  Upon  this  legend  Mr.  Grote  justly 
remarks,  that  "  the  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  suprenuurf  of  Medea; 
the  emigration  of  AeStes,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  transferred  his  sceptre  being  so  laid  out 
as  to  confer  upon  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the 
throne.  ....  We  may  consider  the  legend  of  Medea 
as  having  been  originally  quite  independent  of  that 
of  Sisyphus,  but  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming  chrono- 
logical sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those 
Aeolids  of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  desoendanta." 
{Hia,  ofGreeoey  vd.  i.  p.  165,  seq.) 

The  first  really  historical  fact  in  the  history  of 
Corinth  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dwians.  It  is  said 
that  this  conquest  was  not  eflfected  till  the  gene- 
ration  after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. When  the  Heracleidae  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  over  from  Naupactos,  Hippotes,  also  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  but  not  through  Hyllus, 
dew  the  prophet  Camus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  buiished  for  ten  years,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who 
derived  his  name  from  his  long  wanderings,  was 
afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Corinth,  and  the  first  Dorian  king  of  the  city. 
(Pans.  ii.  4.  §  3.)  It  appears  finom  the  account  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  42)  that  the  Dorian  invaders  took 
possession  of  the  hill  caUed  Solygeius,  near  the 
Saronic  gulf,  from  which  they  carried  on  war  against 
the  Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  till  they  rSuced 
the  city. 

The  Dorians,  though  the  mliog  class,  appear  to 
have  formed  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  The  non- Dorian  inhabitants 
must  have  been  admitted  at  an  early  period  to  the 
citizenship  ;  since  we  find  mention  of  eight  Co- 
rinthian tribes  (jUma  hisri^^  Phot.,  Suidas),  wbereaa 
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three  was  th«  staodard  number  in  all  pnrelj  Doric 
states.  It  was  impossible  to  preserve  in  a  city  like 
Corinth  the  regolar  Doric  institutions;  since  the 
wealth  acquired  bj  commerce  greatly  exceeded  the 
yalue  of  landed  property,  aiid  necessarily  conferred 
upon  its  possessors,  even  though  not  Dorians,  great 
influence  and  power.  Aleics  and  his  descendants 
held  the  royal  power  for  12  generations.  Their 
names  and  the  length  of  their  reign  are  thus  given: 

Years. 
-        -        -    reigned 


Aletes 

Izion 

Agelas 

Prymnis 

Bacchis 

Agelas 

£udemns 

Aristodemes 

Agemon 

Alexander    - 

Telestes 

Atttomenea   - 


it 
n 

n 
n 
It 


II 


n 


38 
38 
37 
35 
35 
30 
25 
35 
16 
25 
12 
1 
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Pansanias  speaks  as  if  Prymnis  was  the  last 
descendant  of  Aletes,  and  Bacchis,  the  fonnder  of  a 
new,  though  still  an  Heracldd  dynasty;  but  Diodorus 
describes  all  these  kings  as  descendants  of  Aletes, 
but  in  consequence  of  tiie  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  his 
successors  took  the  name  of  Baochidae  in  place  of 
that  of  Aletiadae  or  Heradeidae.  After  Automenes 
had  reigned  one  year,  the  Baochiad  fionily,  amounting 
to  about  200  persons,  determined  to  abolish  royalty, 
and  to  deot  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual 
Prytants.  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  had  poesession 
of  the  government  for  90  years,  until  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Cypselus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
ckis.ses,  in  b.  c.  657.  (Died.  vi.  fragm.  6,  p.  635, 
Wess. ;  Pans.  ii.  4.  §  4 ;  Herod,  r.  92.)  Strabo 
says  (viii.  p.  378)  that  the  Bacchiad  -oligarchy 
lasted  nearly  200  years ;  but  he  probably  included 
within  this  period  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the 
Bacchiads  possessed  tiie  royal  power.  The  Bac- 
chiads,  after  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  vrere  for 
the  most  part  driven  into  exile,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  in 
Italy.  (Plut.  Lffiand.  1 ;  Liv.  i.  34.) 

According  to  the  mythical  chronology  the  return 
of  the  Heradeidae  took  place  in  b.  c.  1104.  As  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  Corinth  was  placed  one  generation 
(30  yean)  after  this  event,  the  reign  ci  Aletes  com- 
menced B.  G.  1074.  His  family  therefore  reigned 
from  B.  c.  1074  to  747 ;  and  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  from  b.  c  747  to  657. 

Under  the  Bacchiadae  the  Corinthians  were  dis- 
tinguished  by  great  commercial  enterprise.  They 
traded  chiefly  with  the  western  port  of  Greece;  since 
the  eastern  sea  was  the  domain  of  the  Acginetans. 
The  sea,  formerly  called  the  Crlisaeau  from  the 
town  of  Crissa,  was  now  named  the  Corinthian  af^er 
them  i  and  in  order  to  secure  the  strait  which  led 
into  the  western  waters,  they  founded  Mulycria  op- 
posite the  pmmontory  of  Rhium  (Thuc  iii.  102.) 
It  was  under  the  swny  of  the  Bacchiadae  that  the 
important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra  were 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  (b.  c  734),  and  that  a 
navy  of  ships  of  war  was  created  for  the  first  time 
in  Greece;  for  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth. 
{Thuc  i.  13.)  The  prosperity  of  Corinth  suflfored  no 
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dimmution  from  the  revolution,  whidi  made  CypselnS 
despot  or  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Both  this  prince  and 
his  son  Periander,  who  succeeded  him,  were  dbtin- 
gnishod  by  the  vigour  of  thdr  administration  and  bj 
Uieir  patronage  of  commerce  and  the  fine  arts. 
Following  the  plana  cf  colonization,  which  had  been 
comment  by  the  Bacchiadae,  they  planted  no* 
merous  colonies  upon  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
by  means  of  which  they  ezeidsed  a  sovereign  power 
in  these  seas.  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Leocas, 
ApoUonia  and  other  important  colonies,  were  founded 
by  Cypedus  or  his  son.  Corcyra,  which  had  thrown 
off  the  supremacy  of  Corinth,  and  whose  navy  had 
defeated  that  of  the  mother  country  in  b.  c  665, 
was  reduced  to  subjection  again  in  the  rngn  of 
Periander.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Mfilkr  that  all 
these  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the  bariwur  of 
Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  that  the  onlj 
colony  despatched  from  the  harbour  of  C^ichreae  en 
the  Saronic  gulf  was  the  one  which  fuonded  Potidaea, 
on  the  coast  of  Chalddice  in  Macedonia.  (MSUer, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  7.) 

Cypsdus  rdgned  30  years  (b.  c.  657 — 627),  and 
Periander  44  years  (b.  c.  627 — 583).  For  the  his- 
tory  of  these  tyrants  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Diet.  o/Biogr,  s.  w.  Periander  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Psammetichus,  who  reigned  oolj  three 
yean.  He  was  without  doubt  overthxxmn  by  the 
Spartans,  who  put  down  so  msoy  of  the  Grecian 
despots  about  this  period.  The  government  csta- 
blishe4  at  Corinth,  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta,  was 
sgain  aristocratkal,  but  apparently  of  a  less  exdusive 
character  than  tJiat  of  Uie  hereditary  oligarchy  of 
the  Bacchiadae.  The  gerusia  was  probably  composed 
of  certain  noble  fiunilies,  such  as  the  Oligaethidae 
mentioned  by  Pindar,  whom  he  describes  as  ofjcet 
SfAtpos  iurroii.  (Pind.  OL  xiii.  2.  133.)  From  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  Psanrnnetichus  Corinth  be- 
came an  ally  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  memben  of  the  Pdoponnedan  confe- 
deracy. At  an  early  period  the  Corinthians  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  They  refused 
to  assist  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  in  restoring 
Hippies  to  Athens,  and  ^ey  lent  the  Athenians  20 
ships  to  carry  on  the  war  against  A^na  (Herod. 
V.  92;  Thuc.  i.  41);  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Athenian  power  after  the  Penian  war  exdted  the 
jealousy  of  Corinth;  and  the  accesdon  of  Megaia  to 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  speedily  followed  by  open 
hostilities  between  the  two  states.  The  Corinthians 
marched  into  the  territory  of  Megara,  but  were  there 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Athenian  commander, 
Myronides,  b.  c.  457.  (Thuc.  i.  103 — 106  )  Peace 
was  shortly  afterwards  concluded;  but  the  enmitj 
which  the  Corinthians  fdt  agunst  the  Athenians 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  assistance  which 
the  latter  afforded  to  the  Corcyiseans  in  their  quarrel 
with  Corinth.  This  step  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  the  Corinthians  now 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  persuade  Sparta  and 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states  to  declare  war  against 
Athens. 

In  the  Pdoponnesian  war  the  Corinthians  at  first 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  Pdoponnesian  fleet 
Throughout  the  whole  war  thdr  enmity  against  the 
Athenians  continued  unabated ;  and  when  the  Spartans 
concluded  with  the  latter  iu  b.  c.  421  the  peace, 
usually  called  the  peace  of  Niclas,  the  Corinthians 
refused  to  be  parties  to  it,Huid  were  so  indignant 
with  Sparta,  that  they  endeavoured  to  form  a  new 
Pdoponnesian  league  with  Aiigos,  ifsntipda  and 
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EUs.  (Thae.  v.  17,  seq.)  But  their  anger  agatnat 
Sparta  soon  cooled  down  (Thuc.  y.  48) ;  and  shortly 
afterwardti  they  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  to 
which  tliey  remained  &ithful  till  the  doee  of  the 
war.  When  Athens  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  A^ospotami,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Boeotians  urged  them  to  raze  the  atj 
to  the  ground.    (Xen.  HeU,  iL  2.  §  19.) 

But  after  Athens  had  been  efiectually  humbled, 
and  Sparta  began  to  exercise  sovereignly  over  the 
n»t  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  and  other  Grecian 
states  came  to  be  jealous  of  her  increasing  power. 
Tithraustes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  this  jealousy,  in  order  to  stir  np 
a  war  in  Greece  against  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
compel  them  to  recall  Agesilana  from  his  yictorious 
career  in  Asia.  Accordingly  he  sent  over  Timocrates, 
the  Rhodian,  to  Greece  with  the  sum  of  50  talents, 
which  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  leading  men 
in  the  Grecian  states,  and  thus  excite  a  war  against 
Sparta,  B.C.  395.  (Xen.  iTe^  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Timocrates 
had  no  difficulty  in  executing  his  commission ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Corinthians  united  with  theur 
old  enemies  the  Athenians  as  well  as  with  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Argives  in  declaring  war  i^ainst  Persia. 
Deputies  from  these  states  met  at  Corinth  to  take 
measures  for  the  promcution  of  the  war,  which  was 
iienoo  called  the  Corinthian  war.  In  the  following 
year,  b.  a  394,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Corinth 
Iwtween  the  allied  Greeks  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  which  the  latter  gained  the  victory  (Xen.  ffeU. 
iv.  2.  §  9,  seq.)  Later  in  the  same  year  the  Co- 
rinthiflOR  fought  a  second  battle  altjng  with  the  other 
allies  at  Coroneia  in  Boeoda,  whither  they  had 
marched  to  oppoM  Agesilaus,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  Asia  by  the  Persians,  and  was  now  on  his 
march  homewards.  The  Spartans  again  gained  the 
victory,  but  not  without  much  loss  on  their  own 
side.     (Xen.  Hell,  iv.  3.  §  15,  seq.,  Ages.  ii.  9.  seq.) 

In  B.C.  393  and  392  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  the  Spartans  being  posted 
at  Sicyon  and  the  allies  nuuntaining  a  line  acroes  the 
Isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Cenchieae,  with  Corinth 
as  the  centre.  A  great  part  of  the  fertile  plain  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  belonged  to  the  latter  state ; 
and  the  Corinthian  proprietors  sufiered  so  much  from 
the  devastation  of  their  lands,  that  many  of  them  be- 
came anxious  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Sparta. 
A  large  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  participated 
in  these  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became 
so  alarmed  at  the  wide-sproui  disaffection  among  the 
citizens,  that  thely  introduced  a  body  of  Argives  into 
the  city  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the 
Eudeia,  and  massacred  numbers  of  the  opposite  party 
in  the  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  govern- 
ment, being  now  dependent  upon  Argoe,  formed  a 
close  union  with  this  state,  and  is  said  to  have  even 
incarporated  their  Corinthiaii  territory  vrith  that  of 
Argoe,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Argoe  to  thdr 
own  city.  But  the  opposition  party  at  Corinth,  which 
was  still  numerou9,  contrived  to  admit  Praxitas,  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Sicyon,  within  tlie  long 
walls  which  connected  Corinth  with  Lechaeum.  In 
the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  about  l^  mile  in  length,  a  battle 
took  place  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  had  marched  out  of  the  dty  to  dis- 
lodge them.  The  Corinthians,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a 
conaklcnble  part  of  the  long  waHs  by  Praxitas.  The 
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Lacedaemoniaiis  sow  mardied  across  the  bthmos, 
and  captured  Sidus  and  Cixxnmyon.  These  events 
happened  in  b.c.  392.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  §  1,  seq.) 

The  Athenians,  feeling  that  their  own  dty  was  no 
longer  secure  from  an  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
marched  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  391), 
and  repaired  the  long  walls  between  Corinth  and 
Lechaeum;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer 
Agesilaus  and  Tdentias  not  only  retook  the  long 
waJls,  but  also  captured  Lechaeum,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.irefi.iv. 
^*  §§  18)  l^i  Diod.  xiv.  86,  who  aroneously  places 
the  capture  of  Lechaeum  in  the  preceding  year;  see 
Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  471,  seq)  These 
successes,  however,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
checked  by  the  destruction  in  the  next  year  (b.c 
390)  of  one  of  their  morae  by  Iphtcrates,  the  Athe- 
nian genera],  with  his  peltaste  or  light-armed  troops. 
Shortly  afterwards  Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta ; 
whereupon  Iphicrates  retook  Crommyon,  Sidus, 
Peiraeum  and  OmoS,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  5.  §  1,  seq.) 
The  Corinthians  appear  to  have  suffered  little  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  peace  of  Antalddas  in  b.c. 
387.  The  efiect  of  this  peace  was  the  restoration  of 
Corinth  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance:  for  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  Agesilaus  compelled  the  Argives 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  city,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians to  restore  the  exiles  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those  Corinthians  who  ha«l 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  massacre  of  their  fellow- 
dtizens  at  the  festival  of  the  Eudeia  fled  from  Co- 
rinth, and  took  refuge,  pailly  at  Argos,  and  partly 
at  AtJiens.  (Xen.  HeU,  v.  1.  §  34;  Dem.  c  L^L 
p.  473  ) 

In  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out,  the  C<ninthlan8  renuuned 
faithful  to  the  latter;  but  having  sufiered  much  from 
the  war,  they  at  length  obtained  permi8^ion  from 
Sparta  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  The- 
bans.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §  6,  seq.)  In  the  subsequent 
evente  oS  Grecian  history  down  to  the  Macedonian 
period,  Corinth  took  little  part  The  government 
continued  to  be  oligarchical;  and  the  attempt  of 
Timophanes  to  make  huxiself  tyrant  of  Corinth  was 
frustrated  by  his  murder  by  his  own  brother  Timo- 
leon,  B.G.  344.  (Died.  xvi.  65;  Plut.  Tim.  4; 
ComeL  Kq>.  Tim.  1 ;  Aristot.  PoUL  v.  5.  §  9.) 
From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronda,  Corinth 
was  hdd  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  who  always  kept  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  important  fbrtress  of  tiie  Acro- 
corinthus.  In  b.c.  243  it  was  surprised  by  Aratus, 
delivered  from  the  garrison  of  Antigonus  Gkmatas,  and 
annexed  to  the  Achaean  league.  (Pol.  ii.  43.)  But 
In  B.0. 223  Corinth  was  surrendered  by  the  Achaeans 
to  Antigonus  Doson,  in  (vder  to  secure  his  support 
against  the  Aetollans  and  Cleomraes.  (Pol.  ii.  52, 
54.)  It  continued  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antigonus  Doson;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
this  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.c. 
196,  Corinth  was  declared  free  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  again  united  to  the  Achaean  league.  The  Acro- 
corinthus,  however,  as  well  as  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  which  were  regarded  as  the  three  fortresses  of 
Greece,  were  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons,  (Pol. 
xviii.  28,  29;  Liv.  xxxiu.  31.) 

When  the  Achaeans  were  mad  enough  to  enter 
into  a  contest  with  Rome,  Corinth  was  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated,  who 
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had  been  tent  to  the  Leegne  with  the  nltiiiMtiim  of 
the  Bciute.  The  Achaean  troope  were  at  onoe  de- 
feated, and  L.  Mammioa  entered  Corinth  unoppoeed. 
The  Tengeaaoe  which  he  took  upon  the  unhappy  city 
was  fearful.  All  the  malea  were  pat  to  the  sword, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  dares.  Corinth 
was  the  richest  city  in  Greece,  and  abounded  in 
stataes,  paintings,  sjid  other  works  of  art.  The  most 
valuable  works  of  art  were  carried  to  Rome;  and 
after  it  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Roman  soldiera,  it 
was  at  a  given  signal  set  on  firs;  and  thus  was  ex- 
tinguished what  Cicero  calls  the  lumen  Mku 
Graeciae  (b.o.  146).  (Strab.  viiL  p.  381 ;  PoL  zl. 
7;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §  S,  viL  16.  §  7;  Lir.  EpiL  62; 
Flor.  ii.  16;  Oroe.  y.  3;  Veil.  F^L  I  13;  Cic.  |>ro 
Leg.  Man,  5.) 

Corinth  remained  in  nuns  for  a  oentniy.  The  site 
on  which  it  had  stood  was  devoted  to  the  gods,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  inhabited  (Maorob.  Sai  iii.  9); 
a  portion  of  its  territory  was  given  to  the  Sicycnians, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  T«t.Kmian 
games  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381);  the  remainder  became 
part  of  the  ager  publicus,  aiad  was  consequently  in- 
cluded in  the  voctigalia  of  the  Roman  people.  (Lex 
Thotia,  c.  50;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr,  i.  a,  it  19.)  The 
greater  part  of  its  commerce  passed  over  to  Delos. 
In  B.O.  46  Jolius  Caesar  determined  to  rebuild  Co- 
rinth, and  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  (xnisisting 
of  his  veterans  and  freedmen.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  381 ; 
Pans.  iL  r.  §  2;  Pint  Caet,  57;  Dion  Cass,  zliii 
50;  Died.  Excerpt  p.  591,  Wees.;  Plin.  iv.4.B.  5.) 
HenoeftriTth  it  was  called  on  coixa  and  inscriptions 
ooLoifiA  ivuA  ooRxirravs,  also  lays  ivu  go* 
BiivT.,  and  a  i.  c.  a.,  i.  e.,  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus 
Augusta.  The  colonists  were  called  Corinthienses, 
and  not  Corinthii,  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  named.  (Festoa,  p.  60,  ed.  MUller.)  It  soon 
rose  agun  to  be  a  prosperous  and  populous  city;  and 
when  St.  Paul  visited  it  about  100  years  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  the  colony  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  was 
the  residence  of  Junius  Gallio,  the  prooonaul  of 
Achaia.  {Acta  Apoet.  zviiL  12.)  St  Paul  founded 
here  a  flourishing  Christian  church,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed two  of  bis  episUes.  When  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias  in  the  second  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  contained  numerous  public  buildings,  of  which  he 
has  given  us  an  account;  and  at  a  still  later  period 
it  c<Mitinue4  to  be  the  capital  of  Achaia.  (Hierod. 
pi  646;  Bockh,  Inecr,  (rroec  no.  1086.) 

III.  Abt,  LrrsRATUBB,  Chasactbr,  && 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  earliest  seata  of  Grecian  art.  (Strab.  viiL  p. 
382.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  painting  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Ardicas,  Cleo^iantus,  and 
Cleanthes  (Plin.  xxzv.  5),  and  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans  it  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Greece.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristeides  of  Thebes,  for 
which  Attains  ofiered  the  sum  of  600,000  sesterces, 
and  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ;  Plin.  xxxv. 
8.)  The  numerous  splendid  temples  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  erect  gave 
an  impulse  to  architecture;  and  the  most  elaborate 
order  of  architecture  was,  as  is  well  known,  named 
after  them.  Statuary  also  flourished  at  Corinth, 
which  wss  particulariy  celebrated  for  its  worics  in 
bronze;  and  the  name  of  >le#  CormthiacumwBa  given 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bronze.  (See  Diet  of  Ant,  p.  25, 
2nd  ed.)     One  of  the  earlier  works  of  Corinthian 
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ait,  iHneli  retained  its  celebrity  m  later  timcB,  w«i 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  made  of  cedar  wood 
and  adorned  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  has 
given  a  minute  description  of  it  (v.  17,  aeq.).  The 
Corinthian  vases  of  tenru  cotta  were  amoQg  the  finest 
in  Greece;  and  such  was  their  beauty,  that  all  the 
cemeteries  of  the  dty  were  ransacked  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent  them  to  Rome, 
where  they  fetched  enonnoas  prioea.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  381.) 

In  tlM  time  of  Periander  poetiy  likewiae  flourished 
at  Corinth.  It  was  here  that  Aiwu  introdnoed  thoee 
improvemente  into  the  dithyramb,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  ito  inventor,  and  which  led  Pindar 
to  speak  of  Corinth  as  the  dtj  in  which  Moms' 
Mrpoos  iu>eu.  (Herod.  L  23;  Pind.  OL  xiu.  31.) 
Among  the  most  ancient  Cyclic  poets  we  also  find 
the  names  of  Aeson,  Eumelus,  and  Eumolpoa,  all  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Corinth.  (Schol.  ad  Pind, 
L  &)  But  after  the  time  of  Periander  little  attention 
was  paid  to  literature  at  Corinth;  imd  amoi^  the 
illustrions  writers  of  Greece  not  a  single  Corinthian 
appears.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  that  Corinth 
did  not  prodnoe  an  orator  {Bmt  13);  and  Do- 
narchus,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  Attk 
orators,  is  no  exception,  since,  thoogh  a  native  of 
Corinth,  he  was  braught  up  at  Athena,  and  prac- 
tised his  art  in  the  latter  city. 

Tho  wealth  of  the  CorinthianB  gave  rise  to  Inxory 
and  sensual  indulgence.  It  was  the  most  Ucentious 
dty  in  all  Greece;  and  the  number  of  mercbanto  who 
finquented  it  caused  it  to  be  the  fevourito  nsort  of 
courtezans.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city  was 
Aphrodite,  who  had  a  splendid  temple  on  the  Acr»> 
corinthus,  where  there  were  kept  more  than  a  thoo- 
sand  sacred  female  slaves  ((<y»MovAat)  for  the  serrioe 
of  strangers.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378.)  Hence  they  are 
called  by  Hndar  iFragm.  p.  244,  Bei^^  no- 
k6^enu  PtdytSts,  ^^i^«o\M  Ilcttfovt  iw  a^pny 
KopM^.  In  no  other  city  of  Greece  do  we  find  this 
institution  of  ffieroduU  as  a  r^guhur  part  of  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  mtroduced  into  Corinth  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. [See  above,  p.  675,  a.]  Many  of  the  Co- 
rinthian courtesans,  such  as  Lais,  obtained  such 
high  sums  as  often  to  ruin  the  merchanto  who  viaited 
the  city;  whoioe  arose  the  proverb  (Strab.  viiL  p. 
378) ; — 

od  vamht  Mp^f  4s  KSpuf9mr  (Mt  6  wA0vt : 

which  Horace  renders  (JSp,  i,  17.  36):  — 

"  NoQ  cnivis  homini  oontingit  adirs  Corinthum.* 

So  celebrated  were  the  Corinthian  ooortettiis,  that 
they  gave  rise  to  many  other  proveihial  expieasiops. 
(Kopiw9td(%c$at3BsfuurTpinn69tw  ^  knupw,  Pollux, 
ix.  6.  §75;  Kopcy0(a  irdpi),  Le.  a  oonrtesan,  Phit. 
JRep,  iiL  p.  404,  d. ;  so  KopvBta  wcus,  Poll.  x.  7. 
§  25 ;  Snidas,  s.  v.  x^vos ;  MOUer,  Ihr.  It.  4.  §  6.) 

IV.   TOFOOBAFBT    OF   THK  CirT  AHD    OF  THB 

PORT-TOWKB. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city  before  its 
destructaoQ  by  Mummios  we  know  next  to  nothing; 
but  of  the  new  dty  which  was  built  by  the  Roman 
colonists,  both  Stnbo  (viiL  p.  379)  and  Pausanias 
(ii.  2,  seq.)  have  left  us  an  account.  The  foUowii^ 
is  the  description  of  Strabo :  —  "A  lofty  mountain, 
called  Acrocorinthus,  being  3}  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height  and  30  stadia  in  the  ascent  by  the 
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i>  tb*  (tH|Ht,  aader  which  Uw  dCj  Itn  opon  « 
leral  (pot  ia  tlw  (oral  of  n  tnpninin,  cUm  Co  tha 
ney  nnU  of  the  AawoinUiiu.  TbB  atj  itnlf 
wn  40  itudU  in  FircamfeniK*.  uid  wb  uninaDdid 
irith  mill  irhcnnr  it  »u  not  yrMrltd  bj  (La 
moonUio.  Tbe  monnUiD  of  the  Acnicorinthiu  )kbo 
wu  included  wHhin  the  mm  inckaiin,  M  liu  M  it 
«u  able  to  ncav<  it  well ;  and  u  we  ucanded,  the 
imuiu  of  theliMoffbrtiScntiauwemviHUe.  The 
whole  cirrait  of  the  wella  emountad  to  aboot  8S  itk- 
di*.  On  the  other  aidea  the  nunmtun  ia  leu  iteep, 
but  it  ie  ben  Hpnad  oat  hrther,  uid  pminta  a  wide 
proepect  On  the  niinmic  ii  ■  iinall  tample  of 
Aplnnlita;  ud  onder  the  Bommit  b  the  nnell  fooD- 
tiia  <£  Peimie.  huTing  no  outlet,  bat  elwaja  full  cf 
eleai'  and  dHnkeUe  wster.  Thej  eaj  that  Inm  thii 
fixiotaia  end  Ironi  some  c*hei  enbterraiieoni  tcub 
the  fbnnUin  bunts  forth,  which  ia  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  which  flowa  into  the  d\j,  tappjjing 
the  latter  with  a  atiffideuc;  of  water.  Tbtn  u  alM 
an  ^nindancs  of  welli  in  tlM  dtf ;  and,  u  it  is  aaid, 
in  the  Acnxoriathoa  likewite,  bnt  we  did  not  aee 
any.  Bektr  the  Porena  ia  the  Si>rph(auni,  pro- 
■srring  eonaider^le  remains  of  a  temple  or  palace 
built  ft  white  marble.  Fran  the  anmmit  towai^ 
the  north  an  laen  the  lottj  monntains  of  Pamaasiu 
■ad  Helicon,  eoiend  with  anow." 

Strabo'a 
eunle;  and 

oearij  with  that  of  tba  French  eurrajora,  according 
to  whom  the  perpendicular  height  o(  the  mountain 
sbon  the  aea  la  57A  matm,  eqnal  to  1PB6  English 
leet,  which  is  fltjoal  to  three  atadta  and  a  tenth  at 
«07  feet  to  the  stadium.  (Leake,  IVoponnaiaea, 
p.  393.)  All  modem  InTellers  agree  that  the  Acro- 
ominthae,  rising  abrupt]  j  and  isobted  from  the  pkin, 
Is  one  of  the  moat  strilctng  otyecte  of  its  claw  that 
thej  had  erer  Been.  CtA.  Uure  obeerres  that  '^neither 
tbe  Acropolia  of  Athena,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argca,  unr 
anj  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain  fortnaeee  of 
wBtem  Europe — not  even  Gibraltar — can  enter  into 
tbe  remMot  competitioa  with  this  gigantic  oitadeL 
It  ia  MM  of  those  objecta  mora  frequently,  perhapa,  to 
be  met  with  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Enrcpe,  of  which  no  drawing  can  conrej  other  than 
■  ve^  bint  notion.  The  outline,  indeed,  ef  this 
colossa]  mass  of  rugged  rock  and  green  sward,  intar- 
spersed  here  and  Ibere,  but  scanUlj,  with  the  cna- 
tomarj  fringe  of  ihmbs,  although  from  a  diatanca  it 


waU.  which  crowns  the  >iiimnlt,  does  D>*set  it  off 
to  advantage.  Ita  Taat  siie  and  height  produce  tbe 
greatest  aftct,  as  viewed  from  the  aerm  Dorio  co- 
lumna,  aland  ing  nearly  in  the  csntn  of  the  wilderness 
of  rubbish  and  hovels  that  now  mark  the  tile  of  the 
dtjwhlch  itfermerlypruttcted."  The  Acrocorinthus 
ia  well  deviribed  bj  Livj  (xlv.  !8)  aa,  "  an  in  im- 
maneni  altitodinem  edita;'  and  Statins  ia  not  gnllty 
of  much  exaggeration  in  the  lines  (_TM.  ru.  lOS): 
,...''  qna  sununas  caput  AenooriDtbus  in 
ToUit^  et  altema  gamiimni  mare  prott^t  umbn." 
Tba  Tiew  from  the  AeiMoriaUiiu  oonipnhenda  "  a 
gTaaler  nuDd>er  cf  celabraled  objects  than  any  other 
ill  Greece.  Hymettos  bonnds  the  boriion  to  the 
eastward,  aod  the  Parthencm  is  diatinctiy  seen  at  a 
direct  distance  U  not  much  lers  than  GO  English 
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a.     Bqrtnd  the  lithmm  and  bsLj  <tf  Lscfaaeim 
■een  ali  the  great  aommita  of  Locris,  Pbocis, 
itia,  and  Attica,  and  the  two  ^ulb  from  the  hill 
of  Korsfi  (GeaoeMa)  so  tbe  CoriDIhiae,  to  Sunium 
at  the  eolnuiea  <£  the  Saronio  ga]£     To  tbe  west- 
id  the  view  ii  impeded  by  a  great  hill,  which 
ij  be  called  tha  Aqfi^u,  or  aye-aon,  of  tha  Acro- 
oainthiis.  eapaciall}'  witti  ngaid  to  miideni  war.  Its 
sammit  ia  a  muKatad  peak,  which  ma;  be  nached 
DO  hiowbaek,  hj  Mndng  to  tbe  right  (£  the  read 
which  leads  to  tbe  Aeroborintbna,  at  a  amall  di«- 
tance  abort  of  the  fint  gate."    (Leake.) 

The  dty  of  Corinth  lay  at  the  noniiem  tiiot  of  the 
AcRKorintbuB,  It  did  not  staiid  in  the  plain,  but 
abroad,  lanl  rock,  which  iansrlySOO  taat  in 
heii;ht  aboni  tbe  plain,  lying  between  it  and  tlte  baf 
of  Lechaeiun.  Acroee  this  plain,  as  we  have  alnai^ 
mentioned,  ran  tbe  long  nils  ooimecting  CoriniA 
id  its  port-town  Lacbaennt. 
Coinlb  waa  ooe  of  tha  largeat  dties  In  Oreeca, 
A  was  Id  aiie  inferior  only  to  Athena.  AccoidiDg 
Stnbo  tbe  walls  of  the  city  <fere  40  Madia,  and 
thoea  lA  the  dty  and  Aancorinthns  tegethar  F5 
atsdix  Each  cf  the  two  Long  Walls  cannectini 
Corinth  and  Locbaenm  was  19  stadia  in  length;  and 
adding  to  thae  tbe  fbrtlAatian  of  Lechaeum,  tha 
Fhole  drcnlt  of  the  fortificaliois  was  about  130 
tadia;  but  a  conaiderable  potim  of  (he  apace  thus 
Kinded  waa  probably  Dot  covered  with  housM.  Tha 
fortificalioia  were  taj  sCnng ;  and  so  lofty  and  thick 
recB  the  walls,  that  Agia.  tbe  acai  of  Arcbidamua,  ia 
reported  to  have  eiclaimad  upon  beholding  them, 
"  What  women  an  ^«e  that  dwell  in  tliia  city." 
{Yl'xt.ApophlKLac.^m.'i  Of  tha  population  rf 
Corinth  we  have  no  Iruatworthy  accounts.  ClintoB 
compatce  the  population  of  the  whole  state  at  about 
100,000  persons,  of  whom  be  auppoaea  70,000  <r 
80,000  to  have  inhabited  (ha  dty,  and  tbe  remainini; 
20,000  or  30,000  (o  have  been  distributed  thniugh 
na\ij.  Acoording  to  a  statemrnt  in  Athenaena 
(vi.  p.  S73)  Corinth  had  460,000  ebteit  bnt  this 
number  a  qnite  incredible,  and  might  probably  to  be 
corrected  to  60,000.     In  that  oue  tbe  free  pt^ula- 
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tion  woald  hATe  been  about  40,000.  These  nnmben 
of  Clinton,  however,  are  only  owjectoral,  and  are  at 
the  best  only  an  approadmatioa  to  the  trath.  (Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Bell  vol.  ii.  p.  423,  2nd  ed.) 

Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  C<Minth  hj 
Mummius,  some  of  the  ancient  buildings  still  existed 
lit  a  later  time     Pausanias  begins  his  descriptiMi  of 
the  aty  by  stating  that  "  it  contained  many  things 
worthy  of  notice,  some  bang  the  ndica  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  the  greater  part  executed  in  the  flourishing 
period  afterwards  "  (ii.  2.  §  6).    He  appears  to  have 
come  to  Corinth  from  Cenchreae.    The  road  leading 
to  the  city  was  lined  with  sepulchral  monuments ;  and 
on  either  side  of  the  road  was  a  grove  of  cypresses 
adorned  with  temples  of  Bellerophon  and  Aphrodite, 
the  sepulchre  of  Lais,  and  many  other  monuments. 
This  suburb,  called  Cbambioit  {upAyfiow),  was  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  fiivonrite  place 
of  residence  of  the  wealthy  Corinthians,  like  Colljrtns 
at  Athens,  and  Fttane  at  Sparta  (Plut.  de  EztiL  6, 
p.  601 ;  see  Athbnae,  p.  302,  a.)    Hence  it  was 
the  chief  pnunenade  of  Cwinth.    Here  Diogenes  of 
Sinope  used  to  bask  in  the  sun,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  luxury  and  splendour  around  him;  and  close  to 
the  city  gate  his  tomb  was  still  shown  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.    (Pans.  ii.  2.  §  4;  Alciphr.  jii. 
60;  Lucian,  Quota.  Hut.  cotucrib.  S.)     Xencphon 
mentions  the  Craneium  in  his  account  of  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Corinth  in  B.  c.  392,  as  the  place 
where  one  of  the  parties  took  refuge  and  from  thence 
escaped  to  the  Acrooorinthus.     (^HaU.  iv.  4.  §  4.) 

Upon  entering  Corinth  through  the  gate  which 
probably  bore  the  name  of  Cenchreae,  Pausauias 
proceeded  to  the  Agora,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  temples  stood.  He  mentions  an  Artemis  Ephesia; 
•^two  wooden  statues  of  Dionysus;  —  a  temple  of 
Tych^  (Fortune); — a  temple  sacred  to  all  the  gods; 
—near  the  latter  a  fountain,  issuing  from  a  dolphin 
at  the  foot  of  a  Poseidon  in  bronze  ; — statues  of 
ApoUo  Ciaritts,  Aphrodite,  Hermes,  and  Zeus.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  was  a  statue  of  a  bronze 
Athena,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  the  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  the  relief.  Above  the  Agora  was  a 
temple  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  (iL  2.  §  6 
— ii.  3.  §  1). 

From  the  Agora  four  principal  streets  branched 
off,  one  leading  to  Cenchreae,  by  which  Pausanias 
entered  the  city,  the  second  lesding  to  Lechaeum, 
the  third  to  Sicyon,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Acrooo- 
rinthus. 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  on  the 
road  towards  Lechaeum.  On  leaving  the  Agora  to 
go  to  Lechaeum  a  person  passed  through  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  on  which  stood  two  gilded  chariots,  one 
bearing  Phaethon  and  the  other  the  Sun.  A  little 
beyon(^  to  the  right  of  the  road,  was  the  fountain  of 
Peirene.  This  fountain  was  adorned  with  white 
narble;  and  the  water  flowed  from  certain  artiflcial 
caverns  into  an  open  receptacle.  It  was  pleasant  to 
drink,  and  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Corinthian  bronze,  when  it  was 
plunged  into  the  water  red  hot  (ii.  3.  §§  2,  3). 
Further  on  in  his  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus, 
Pausanias  says  that  a  fountain  rises  behind  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  this  fountain  Is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Peirene  in  the  city,  and  that  the  water  flowed 
underground  from  the  former  to  the  latter  (ii.  5.  §  1 ). 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Strabo  already 
quoted  so  far  as  relates  to  tlie  rise  of  the  Peirene  in 
the  Acrucoriuthud,  and  its  connection   with    the 
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ibdntlin  in  the  lower  city;  but  the  two writen  differ 

respecting  the  position  of  the  hitter  fountsin,  Stnbo 

placing  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Acnoorintfani,  and 

Pausanias  on  tiie  road  (nm  the  Agora  to  Leckfteam. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  there  were  three  sourai 

at  Corinth,  all  of  which  were  at  some  period  of  time 

at  least  known  by  the  name  of  Peirene.   CoL  Lake 

remarks  that  all   the  three  are  still  obserrsble; 

namely,  the  well  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  riTokts 

which  issue  at  the  foot  of  that  hill  as  described  bj 

Strabo.  and  the  single  source  below  the  brow  of  tlie 

height  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  in  the  positioa 

alluded  to  by  Pausanias.     The  same  author  adds, 

with  much  probability,  that  "  it  is  not  difficult  to 

imagine,  that  between  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Pta- 

sanias  a  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  appU* 

cation  of  the  name  Peirme  in  the  kwer  dtj,  in 

consequence  of  the  water  of  the  northeni  foontaiB 

having  been  found  by  experience  better  than  ^  at 

the  sources  at  the  foot  df  the  Acrooorinthua.   Tha 

practice  of  the  modem  Corinthians  gives  ooDntenaiMt 

to  this  supposition;  for  they  use  the  fonner  fonotain 

alone  for  drinking,  while  the  water  which  iaMMS 

from  bebw  the  Acrocorinthus,  instead  of  beiog 

thought  the  lightest  in  Greece,  as  Atbeoaeos  de. 

Bcritws  that  of  Peirene^  is  considered  hearj:  the 

water  is  little  used  for  drinking,  and  the  springi  ait 

the  constant  resort  of  women  washing  clothes.   As 

the  remark  of  Athenaens  is  nearly  of  the  same  date 

as  the  description  of  Pausanias  (iL  p.  43,  b.^  it  i* 

fair  to  apply  Uiem  both  to  the  same  source  of  water." 

(Morta,  voL  iiL  p.  242,  seq.)    The  grotto  inckaii^ 

the  fountain  of  Peirene  upon  the  Aerocariothna  ia 

described  by  GSttling  in  the  Arehaoiogi$duleUm§ 

for  1844  (p.  326,  seq.).    A  represenUtion  of  it  ii 

given  in  the  Diet.  ofAnL  (p.  544,  2nd  ed.) 

The  fountain  of  Peirene  is  frequently  mentioned  bj 
the  ancient  writers.  So  celebrated  was  it  that  Co- 
rinth is  called  by  Pindar  "  the  city  of  Peirene"  (ion 
ntipdms,  Pind.  OL  xiiL  86),  and  the  CorinthiaBS 
are  described  in  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Fythia  at 
Delphi,  as  "  those  dwelling  around  the  besotifsl 
Peirene"  (ol  vcpl  ica^V  Hcipi^nyr  ohccrrf,  Herod,  t. 
92).  The  fountain  in  the  k>wer  dty  was  the  &^ 
Tourite  place  of  resort  of  the  Corinthian  eldcn,  vhen 
they  used  to  assemble  to  pUy  at  dranghti  and  oon- 
verse  with  one  another  (o-c/o'Sf  dft^l  Tlttp^t  ^^ 
Eurip.  Med.  69.)  It  was  at  the  fountain  of  Fa- 
rene  that  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  caoght  the 
winged  hone  Pegasus,  which  is  hence  cidled  by 
Euripides  the  Peirenaean  ateed.  (Eurip.  Ekeir. 
475;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.)  As  Pegasus  waa  in 
some  l^^ends  represented  as  the  horse  of  the  Moaaa, 
Peirene  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  a  fbon- 
tain  sacred  to  these  goddesses.  (Stat  SHv.  i.  4. 27 ; 
Pers.  Prolog.  4.)  The  Roman  poets  frequently  lue 
the  adyective  IHrenit  in  the  general  sense  of  Co- 
rinthian.   (Ov.  Met  viL  391,  ex  Pont  i.  3. 75.) 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  water  of 
the  Peirene,  the  inbabitants  of  the  Roman  colony 
were  not  contented  with  it ;  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
accordingly  constructed  an  aqueduct  20  miles  in 
length,  to  bring  water  for  them  from  Stymphalns. 
This  aqueduct,  as  well  as  the  native  soorcea,  snp- 
plied  the  public  baths  and  fountams,  which  abounded 
in  Corinth.  (Pans,  ii.  3.  §  5,  viii.  22.  §  8.)  Some 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  may  still  be  seen  sot  fiv 
from  the  sea,  west  (^  Corinth,  near  some  mills  opA 
the  river  LungO'potamos.  (Staufiert,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Forster^s  Batueitwig,  1844,  p.  70.) 
Returning  to  the  rood  leading  finom  the  agora  (0 
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LeehaeaiQ,  FMUMUuas  mentiona  near  the  Peirene  a 
statue  of  ApoUo;  and  next  along  the  road  a  statue 
of  Hermes  with  a  ram,  and  statues  also  of  Poseidon, 
Leucothea,  and  Palaemon  upon  a  dolphin.  Near 
the  statue  of  Poeeldon  wen  the  baths  oonstmcted 
bj  Eurycles,  the  Lacooianf  which  were  the  most 
splendid  in  all  Corinth,  and  were  adorned  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  marble,  particularly  with  that  which 
eame  fbom  Croceae,  in  Laconia.  Further  on  was 
the  most  remaxlcable  of  all  the  fountains  in  Corinth; 
it  represented  Bellerophon  mounted  (m  Pegasus, 
through  whose  hoof  the  water  flowed  (ii  3.  §§  8 — 6). 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Agora  to  Skjoa.  (Camp. 
"  Parta,  quae  fert  Sicyonem,"  Lit.  zxxiL  23.)  These 
were,  in  succession,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  with  a 
bn»ze  statue  of  the  god;  the  fountain  of  Glance; 
the  Odeium,  probably  the  eovered  theatre,  built  by 
Henxles  Atticus,  in  imitation  of  the  one  he  had 
erected  at  Athens,  but  of  smaller  size  (pdarpov 
6irtfp6(f>tow,  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  236,  Kays.);  the 
tomb  of  Medea's  children;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Chalinitis,  so  called  because  she  gave  Bellerophon 
the  bridle  by  whidi  he  secured  P^asus  ;  the 
theatre  (comp.  Plut.  Aral.  23;  Polyb.  v.  27);  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  the  ancient  gymna- 
sium and  the  fountain  called  Lema,  surrounded  with 
columns  and  seats ;  and  close  to  the  gynmasium  two 
temples  sacred  to  Zeus  and  Asclepius  respectively 
(ii.  3.  §  6,  ui.  4.  §§  1-5). 

Pausanias  then  ascends  the  Acrooorinthus.  In 
Roman  Corinth  no  part  of  the  Acrocorinthus  appeal  s 
to  have  been  inhabited:  there  were  only  a  few  public 
buildings  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
summit.  Pausanias  mentions  in  the  ascent  two 
sacred  oidosures  of  Isis,  and  two  of  Sarapis;  altars 
of  the  Sun,  and  a  sanctuary  of  Necessity  and  Force, 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter;  a  templo  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  containing  a  pillar  and  a 
throne,  both  made  of  stone;  a  temple  of  Juno 
Bunasa;  and  upon  the  summit  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  whole  mountain  was  sacred  (li.  4. 
§§  6,  7).  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Sisy- 
pbeium,  which  Strabo  describes  (viii.  p.  379)  as 
situated  below  the  Peirene.  This  building  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  103),  who  says 
that  parti  of  the  garrison  of  Cassander  took  refuge  in 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  part  in  the  Sisypheium,when 
Demetrius  was  admitted  into  the  town  by  a  part  of 
the  citizens.  From  this  narrative  it  is  clear  that 
the  Sbypbdum  was  near  the  fountain  issuing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  not  near  the  one 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain:  from  Strabo's  words 
above,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  /buntuns  ad- 
joined the  Sisypheium.  From  its  name  wo  may 
conclude  that  it  was  r^arded  as  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Sisyphus. 

On  descending  from  the  Acrocorinthus,  Pausanias 
did  not  go  back  to  the  lower  city,  but  turned  to  the 
south,  and  quitted  Corinth  by  the  Teneatic  gate, 
near  which  was  a  temple  of  Eileithyia.  All  the 
other  gates  of  the  city  led  towards  the  sea;  but  this 
one  conducted  into  the  mountainous  country  in  the 
interior.  Hence  it  is  described  as  the  gate  behind 
the  mountain  (^  Tcvcari/r^  irvAi},  Paus.  ii.  5. 
§  4;  ai  furii  Kopwf^y  ir^Aou,  Polyaen.  iv.  17.  §8). 

Scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  ancient  Corinth. 
The  most  importaut  relics  are  seven  Doric  columns 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modem  town.  Five 
of  these  columns  belonged  to  one  of  the  fronts  of  a 
temple,  and  three  (counting  the  angular  column 


twice)  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peristyle.  The 
diameter  of  the  columns,  5  feet  10  inches,  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  columns  of  the  same  order 
now  existing  in  Greece.  When  Wheeler  visited 
Greece  in  1 676,  there  were  twelve  columns  stand- 
ing; and  the  ruin  was  in  the  same  state  when  de- 
scribed by  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.  It  was  in 
its  present  cooditian  when  visited  by  Air.  Hawkins 
in  1795.  Tliis  temple  appears  to  have  had  origi- 
nally six  columns  in  frouL  It  is  conjectured  by 
Leake  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis. 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  these  seven 
columns,  on  the  Uow  of  the  cliflBs  overlooking  the 
plain  and  buy  of  Lechaeum,  Leake  remarked  upon 
ao  artificial  level,  the  foundations  of  a  large  buUd- 
ing,  and  some  fragments  of  Dcric  columns,  sufficient, 
in  his  opinion,  to  prove  that  in  this  spot  there  stood 
another  of  the  principal  edifices  of  Grecian  Corinth. 
He  supposes  that  it  was  a  hexastyle  temple,  about 
75  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  firom  its  dimensions 
and  positioD,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  the 
lower  city.  He  further  conjectures  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias  describes  as 
on  the  road  to  Sicyon ;  and  that  as  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  the  chief  sanctuary  on  the  Aci-oco- 
rinthus,  so  this  of  Apollo  was  the  principal  sacred 
building  in  the  lower  city.  This  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  &ct  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  in 
the  edict  issued  by  Periander,  whoever  held  any  con- 
verse with  his  son,  Lycophroin,  was  to  pay  a  fine 
to  Apollow    (Herod,  iii.  52.) 

Besides  these  remwns  of  Grecian  Corinth,,  there ' 
are  ruins  of  two  buildings  of  Boman  Corinth.  The 
Roman  remains  are: — 1.  A  laige  mass  of  brick- 
work on  the  northem  side  of  the  bazaar  of  modem 
Corinth,  perhaps  a  port  of  one  of  the  baths  built  by 
Hadrian.  2.  An  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  modem  town.  As 
this  amphitheatre  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is 
possibly  a  work  posterior  to  his  time.  The  area 
below  is  290  feet  by  190:  the  thickness  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet.  At  one  end 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  remams  of  a  subterra- 
neous entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiators.  This 
amphitheatre  is  apparently  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Corinthians,  described  in  a  passage  of  Dion 
Chrysoetom,  to  which  Leake  has  directed  attention 
(l^w  r^9  «(Uee»s  4w  x<V*<^P?  '''"^^  ir Xi}0os  fiktf  Svvor- 
fiiy^  94^air$(u,  r&w^  th  ^vjrop^  SxXms^  Or.  Rhod,^ 
p.  347,  Morell;  Leake,  Pdoponmuiaca^  p.  393). 

The  most  important  of  the  isolated  antiquities  of 
Corinth  is  the  TfpuFT6fuov  or  mouth  of  an  ancient 
well,  the  exteriw  of  which  is  sculptured  with  ten 
figures  of  divinities  in  very  low  relief.  This  beauti- 
fcd  work  of  art,  which  was  seen  by  Dodwell,  Leake 
and  othen  in  the  garden  of  Notary's  house  at  Corinth, 
is  now  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford.  The  subject  represents  the  introduction 
of  Aphrodite  into  Olympus.  (Dodwell,  Classical 
TouTf  vol.  ii.  p.  200;  Leake,  Morca^  vol.  iii.  p.  264; 
Welcker,  AUe  Jknkmaier,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Curtius 
noticed  before  the  present  government  buildings  a 
fine  torso  of*  Aphrodite.  It  has  been  asserted,  but 
without  proof,  that  the  four  bronze  horses  of  St, 
Mark  at  Venice,  came  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  is  now  a  small  town,  but  is  extremely  nn> 
healthy  in  the  summer  and  autumn  in  consequence 
of  the  malaria,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  as 
it  receives  the  sea  breezes  firom  either  side.  It  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  GortkOf  which  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  andcnt  name. 
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Port-Tamit. — Lbchasiiii  (ri  A<x^hu',  Lecheai!, 
Plin.iT.  4.L5;Lsctaeuin,SUt.  ^B.iT.  a.  S9),tlie 
wt  on  tbe  Corinthiui  golf  muuctad  with  tbe  cil; 
bj  rnnna  of  the  Loip;  Walla,  IS  atadui  in  knin>i- 
■hmly  maitioDed.  (Slnb.  viii.  p.  380;  Xeo.  BdL 
ir.4.  |17.)  Th» Long  WilUruiwrlT due  Doilh, 
•0  Umt  tba  wall  ou  the  right  hud  iru  called  tin 
eaatern.  ami  tlw  on  od  (he  lelV  hand  the  vuCern  or 

■  han  ulnadf  um, 
then  was  mffiEient  tgnca  (or  an  umj  to  be  dnwn  op 
fbrbattle.  [SaaboT^  p.  e7T,a.]  The  Sat  coontrj 
batween  Coriatfa  and  Lechaenm  ii  ecmipiMcd  only  vS 
ths  wnd  nuhed  op  b;  tbe  *ai;  uid  (be  port  must 
bare  been  orif^nillf  irtificuJ  (xx^^^i  'Vl^'i 
Dionja,),  Ifaongfa  it  waa  no  doubt  rendered  both 
■padoiu  and  conTcnient  bj  the  wcBltb j  Corinthiaua. 
Tba  ait>  of  the  port  ig  now  indicated  by  a  lagMO, 
■amanded  by  hillocke  of  laad.  Lechienm  wa*  tlie 
chief  itation  of  the  Corinthian  abips  of  war)  and 
daring  tbe  occnpation  of  Oorinlh  hj  the  Hacedi^ 
idana,  it  waa  oh  of  the  statiooa  of  the  mjil  flaet 
It  wai  alao  the  emporium  of  the  traffic  with  the 
mMsn  paita  of  Grew»,  and  with  Italy  and  Kcily. 
The  prorimilj  of  L«ha«nm  to  Corinth  prevenleil  it 
from  becoming  an  unpmtant  town  like  Feiraeena.  The 
cntj  pablio  building!  in  tbe  place  mciitkiaed  bf  Pau- 
nniaa  (ii.  S.  g  3)  wis  a  temple  of  Foaeidm,  wbo  ie 
hsnce  nlled  Lacbaeai  by  Callimachni.  (fitl.  371.) 
The  temple  of  tbe  Olfcnpan  Zeos  wai  probabij  ni- 
tnated  npoo  the  Ion  ground  between  Corinth  and  tbe 
ebon  of  Lechaeum.  (Paul.  liL  9.  J  S;  Ttaoophr. 
Cow.  nml.  T.  U.) 

Cemcrrkak  (Krrxpti,  Strab.  viii.  p.  SBO; 
Pans.  iL  2.  g  3;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  g  13;  Knw'ut, 
Thuc.  W.*a:  KiTX?"^.  ThBc.Tm.aO(  Kipx'", 
Calliin.Z>«LS7l;  Cenchreie  or  Cenchrii,  Of.  TViK. 
L  10.  9),  tbe  port  of  the  Saronio  gulf,  wm  distant 
from  Corinth  aboat  70  etadia,  and  waa  the  emporium 
of  tbe  trade  with  Asia.  (Stnb.  I.  c.)  Thia  port  was 
Dot  eimpij  an  artificial  nne,  like  that  of  Lechoetim. 
It  i>  a  baj  protected  bj  two  promontorice  on  the 
north  and  south,  fram  which  the  Corinthiani  carried 
out  motes,  »a  the  eiieting  remaina  prove,  in  order  to 
render  tbe  harbour  more  Mcnre.  On  a  Corinthian 
coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (flgored  below)  tbe  port  of 
Cenchreu  ia  represented  aa  iaclosed  between  two 
promDOtariea,  on  each  of  which  stands  a  teniple,  and 
between  them  at  the  antnuice  of  the  harbour  a  statos 
of  Pmwidun,  hiding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  dnl . 
phiti  in  tbe  other.  This  agiece  with  the  deecriptka 
of  Fiuianiaa,  trom  whom  we  learn  that  the  braien 
Pcuidon  Btood  npon  a  lock  in  the  eea,  that  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  was  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
ud  to  tbe  left,  m  tbe  ^nctito  of  the  wum  springs, 


CoLomAi.  Com  ow  CoBurra. — (On  Ihe  obrerse 
the  head  of  Antnuons  Piust  on  the  reTcne  the  port 
otCencbrtae.  The  tcttsn  c.L.1.  cor.  stand  for  co- 
l/WIA  i«tVS  IVUAcoiunTUva:  see  above,  p.  878, a.) 


rf  ABclsfiu  and  ef  Idt 
(,t-ana.u.s.  6  3,  m  wiuchpuBigeiiwitndcf^iV"', 
we  ooght  aitiier  to  adopt  Leakeys  cnHodation,  7/ifcan, 
or  else  x*««ri.) 

Cenobteae  is  menUoDed  in  the  historf  of  St  Ful 
iAcL  ApotL.  iriii.  IB;  £p.  alRom.  uL  1.)  Itis 
Dow  deserted,  but  it  retains  iti  bbdh  in  the  fijca 
KtHriit.  Tbe  ancicDt  town  stood  upcn  the  b1ii|«s 
of  the  hill  abore  tbe  town,  as  tbe  nominas  »■ 


and  the  bdghts  to  the  right  and  the  left  then  im 
two  small  ptains,  Ibrough  one  of  which  nn  the  nad 
kaduig  to  Sduenos,  and  throogh  tbe  otbe-  (be  mail 
leading  to  Corinth. 


Fansanias  mentions  (I,  c.)  certain  iDke-wann  salt- 
■pringa,  flowing  from  a  rock  into  tbe  aea  orer  Igtinlt 
Cenchreae,  and  tailed  tbe  bath  of  Helm.  TW  •" 
fband  aboot  a  mile  SW.of  Cenchroie,  on  thewntfri)- 
montorj.  TheyriseatisuSdentdiatancasodbi^ 
frtm  the  sea  to  torn  a  mi!l  in  thrir  passage. 

The  read  fnna  Cenchnae  to  Corintb  rsn  in  i 
Boothwesterlj  directinn  tbrtmgh  a  narrow  TaSeJ,  abot 
in  by  two  rsngea  of  moontains,  which  ahnost  aarcd 
the  pnrpoee  of  long  walls.  On  Ibe  left  bsnd  wen 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Onoan  mountains;  oo  tbe 
right  the  continuation  of  tfae  hnghta  on  which  CiD- 
ch.eie  stood. 

V.  Tub  Immtis. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  terribvr  it  Co- 
rinth waa  the  istlimos,  both  aa  the  place  atnv 
which  merchandize  was  carried  fntm  the  easton  (n 
the  weetem  ses,  und  more  especiailj  as  ballo>ed 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  game*.  Tbe 
word  IiUumu  f^latiiis)  probably  comes  ti^xa  thi 
root  I,  which  sppars  in  I.^nu  "to  go,*  and  'be 
Latin  i-re,  and  hence  originally  mnnt  a  jataS'- 
From  being  the  proper  name  of  this  spot,  it  caim 
to  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  any  peninsola.  Tbe 
sitoation  of  the  Lthinns,  a  stony  plain  lying  between 
the  mountain  barriers  of  the  Geraneia  on  ths  north 
and  tbe  Ooaa  on  tbs  eonth,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed,   [See  above,  p.  67*.]     The  won!  was  mbI 

wi.Ier  uu  it  mdicated  the  whole  land  lying  betwwo 
the  two  gnlfii,  and  hence  Corinth  is  said  to  have  bwn 
Eiluated  on  lbs  Isthmus  (KdpiHei  M  rflefW 
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Mi9ifU99Sy  Stnb.  ym,  p.  380;  Corinthnm  ia  Isthmo 
oondidit,  VeU.  Pat  i  8):  in  its  man  restrictod 
Mine  it  was  applied  to  the  Darrawest  part  of  the 
IstfamiB,  and  especially  to  the  neighboariiood  of  the 
Poseideium  and  the  localitj  of  the  Isthmian  games 
(Hv  9lt  Krrxp^  Umwf  ^  'lo^fcov,  Pans.  ii.  3. 
I  3;  ra  'IffBfuS  dyJiJ^ttara,  Philostr.  ViL  B^r.  5.) 
Most  of  the  Grsek  writers  make  the  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus  40  stadia.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  335 ;  Died.  zL 
16;  Scjlaz,  p.  15.)  Plinj  ststes  it  as  5  ndles  (iv.  4. 
s.  5),  and  Mela  4  miles  (ii.  3).  The  lest  statement 
is  the  moot  eorrect,  the  nal  breadth  b«ng  about  3( 
JEnglish  miles  in  direct  distJince.  In  the  Byzantine 
time  it  was  called  rh  i^a/Ukuuf^  the  name  which  tiie 
Tillage  on  the  Isthmns  still  bears,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  the  Isthmns  of  Moont  Athos. 

The  only  town  on  the  Isthmns  in  ancient  times 
was  ScHOsaiiTS  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  (A  2xouwh, 
fili.  p.  380 :  Portns  Schoenitas,  Mel.  iL  3.)  Sitoated 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmns,  it  was  the 
port  of  the  Isthmian  sanctoaiy,  and  the  place  at 
which  goods,  not  intended  for  the  Corinthian  maiket, 
were  transported  across  the  Isthmns  by  means  of 
the  Diolcos.  This  harbour,  which  is  now  called 
Kalamdhi^  is  exposed  to  the  east  and  sonth-east: 
the  site  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  a  few  firagments 
of  Doric  colomns. 

The  Isthmian  sanctoaiy  lies  rather  less  than  a 
mile  south*east  of  Schoenns.  It  was  a  level  spot,  of 
an  irregular  qoadrangnlar  form,  containing  the 
temple  of  Poseidon  and  other  sanctuaries,  and  was 
snrrounded  <m  all  sides  by  a  strong  wall,  which  can 
still  be  clearly  traced.  The  noitiiem  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  enclosure  were  protected  by  the 
wall,  wiiich  extended  across  the  isthmus,  and  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  On  the  other  sides 
it  was  shut  in  by  its  own  walls,  which  are  in  some 
cases  more  than  12  feet  thick.  The  enclosure  is 
about  640  feet  in  length;  but  its  breadth  varies, 
beiug  about  600  feet  broad  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, but  only  300  feet  biuul  at  its  southern  end. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Isthmio  waU,  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed pUn  copied  from  Curtius,  which  is  taken 
with  a  slight  improrement  from  Leake.  The  in- 
terior of  the  endosnre  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  in 
eoosequence  of  esrthquakes  and  other  devastating 
causes  have .  been  so  mixed,  that  it  is  impossible 
without  extensive  excavations  to  discover  the 
groand-plan  of  the  diflfierant  buildings. 
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PLAN  OF  THB  IBTHIIIAN  SAKCTOARr. 


A.  The  Sanctuary. 

B.  The  Sudium. 


I    C.  The  Theatre. 


a  a.  Road  to  Scboenuf. 


PsQsaiuas's  aooonnt  of  the  Isthmian  sanctnaiy  is 
nnusoally  brief  and  nosatisfectofy  (iL  1).  He  came 
to  it  from  the  port  Towards  his  left  he  saw  the 
stadium  and  ueatre,  both  constructed  of  white 
marble,  of  which  there  are  still  some  vestiges. 
Both  lay  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  stadium 
towards  the  south,  and  the  theatre  toivards  the  west. 
Here  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebnted ;  and  these 
buildings  were  connected  with  the  sacred  enclosure 
by  a  grove  of  pine  trees.  (Stiab.  viii.  pw  380.)  The 
main  gate  of  the  sanctoaiy  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  eastern  wall,  through  which  Pausanias  entered. 
The  road  leading  fttan  this  gate  to  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  was  lined  on  one  side  by  the  statues  of 
eonqnerors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a  tow  of  pine  trees.  Upon  the  temple,  which 
was  not  large,  stood  Tritons,  probably  serving  as 
weather-cocks,  like  the  Triton  on  the  Horokigium  of 
AndronicQs  Cyxrhestes  at  Athens.  In  the  pronans 
Pausanias  saw  two  statues  of  Poseidon,  and  by  their 
side  statoes  of  Amphitrite  and  Thalassa.  The 
principal  ornament  A  the  oeUa  was  a  magnificent 
gift  of  Herodes  Atdcns,  consisting  of  four  gilded 
horses  with  ivoiy  hoofe,  drawing  the  chariot  of 
Poseidon,  Amphitrite  and  Palaemon.  The  chariot 
rested  upon  a  base,  on  which  were  represented  in 
bas-relief  Thalassa  with  her  child  Aphrodite  in  the 
centre,  while  on  either  side  were  the  Nereids.  The 
fragments  of  Dorio  columns  found  within  the  en> 
closure  may  be  assigned  to  this  temple.  Leake  . 
measured  the  end  of  the  fluting  of  one  of  these 
shafts,  and  found  it  ten  inches  and  a  hal£ 

Within  the  sacred  endosnre,  to  the  west,  was  the 
Palaemonion,  consisting  of  two  sanctusries,  one 
above  ground,  containing  statues  of  Poseidon,  Leu- 
cothea,  and  Palaeroon ;  and  a  subterrsneous  adytum, 
where  Palaemon  vras  said  to  have  been  buried.  This 
adytum  was  the  meet  sacred  spot  in  the  Isthmus, 
since  the  festival  was  originally  in  honour  of  Pa- 
laemon. Poseidon  was  subsequently  snbetiUited  for 
this  local  divinity  as  the  patron  god  of  the  festival ; 
but  Palaemon  continued  to  receive  special  honour, 
and  in  his  adytum  the  most  sacred  oaths  were 
swom.  Paussnias  also  mentions  an  ancient  sane- 
tuary,  called  the  altar  of  the  Cyclopes.  Sisyphus 
and  Neleus  were  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  but 
the  site  of  their  graves  was  unknown. 

These  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  Isthniic  sanc- 
tuary mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  but  we  learn,  from 
an  inscription  discovered  by  Wheeler  in  1676,  and 
now  preserved  at  Verona,  that  there  were  several 
other  buildings  besides.  (See  the  inscription  in 
BSckh,  Corp,  Inscr,  n.  1 104.)  It  contains  a  list  of 
the  Isthmian  edifices  erected  by  Publius  Licinius 
Priscus  Juventianus,  high  priest  for  fife  at  Soman 
Corinth.  ^  He  built  lodgings  for  the  athletae,  who 
came  to  the  Isthmian  games  from  the  whole  world. 
He  elected,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Palaemonium, 
with  its  decorations; — the  ^nryurnipior,  probably 
the  subterraneous  adytum,  spoken  of  by  Pausanias ; 
— the  sacred  avenue; — the  altars  of  the  native 
gods,  with  the  peribolos  and  the  pronaos  (perhaps 
the  sanctuary  containing  the  altars  of  the  Cyclopes); 
— the  houses  in  which  the  athletae  were  examined ; 
— the  temple  of  Helios,  together  with  the  statue 
and  peribolus;  —  moreover,  the  peribdus  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of  Demeter, 
Core,  Dionysns  and  Artemis,  with  their  statues, 
decorations  and  pronai.  ^e  repaired  the  temples  of 
Eueteria,  of  Core,  of  Pluto,  and  the  steps  and 
terrBoe-waUs,  which  hod  felkn  into  decaj  by  earthp 
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quakes  and  antiquitj  He  also  decontfeed  the  portico 
at  the  SUidium,  witli  the  arched  apartmentB  and  the 
decorations  helongiog  to  them." 

It  lias  been  already  mentioned  that  the  northern 
poiti(Hi  of  the  walls  which  sorroonded  the  Isthmic 
aanctoary  belonged  to  a  line  of  fortification,  which 
extended  at  one  period  across  the  Isthmus.  This  wall 
maj  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  beginning  at  the  bay 
of  Lechaeum  and  terminating  at  the  baj  of  Schoenos. 
It  was  fortified  with  square  towers  on  its  northern 
side  in  the  direction  of  Megaris,  showing  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus  against 
attacks  from  the  north.  It  was  not  built  in  a  straight 
line,  but  followed  the  crest  of  a  range  of  low  hills, 
the  last  fidls  of  the  Oneian  mountains.  The  length 
of  the  wall,  according  to  Boblaje,  is  7300  mfeU«s, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest 
part  is  only  5950  metres.  At  what  period  this  wall 
was  erected,  is  uncertain.  The  first  Isthmian  wall, 
mentbned  in  history,  was  the  one  thrown  up  in 
haste  by  the  Pelopranesians  when  Xerxes  was 
marching  into  Greece.  (Herod,  viii.  71 ;  Diod.  xL  66.) 
But  this  waa  a  work  of  haste,  and  could  not  have 
been  the  same  as  the  massive  walls,  of  which  the 
remains  are  extant  Moreover,  it  is  evident  firom 
the  military  operationa  in  the  Corinthia,  recorded  by 
Thut^didos  and  Xenophon,  that  in  their  time  the 
Isthmus  was  not  defended  by  a  line  of  fortifications: 
the  difficulties  of  an  invading  army  always  begin 
with  the  passes  throogh  the  Oneian  mountains. 
Diodoros  (xt.  68)  speidks  of  a  temporary  line  of 
Unifications,  consisting  of  palisades  and  tranches, 
which  were  thrown  across  the  Isthmus  by  the 
Spartans  and  theu-  allies,  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
fh>m  marching  into  Peloponnesus  (b.  c.  369),  from 
which  it  clearly  appears  that  there  was  no  permanent 
walL  Moreover,  Xenophon  (.Hell.  vii.  1.  §  15,  seq.) 
does  not  evm  mention  the  palisading  and  trenches, 
but  places  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  upon 
the  Oneian  mountains.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  the  Soman  empire,  that  we 
find  mention  of  the  Isthmian  walL  It  was  then 
regarded  as  an  important  defence  against  the  inva- 
sions of  the  barbarians.  Hence,  it  was  restored  by 
Valeiian  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (Zi- 
sim.  1.  29),  by  Justinian  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  (Procop.  de  Aedtf.  iv.  2),  by  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  in  1415,  and  after  it  had  been 
de:itroyed  by  the  Turks  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1463.  It  was  a  second  time  destroyed 
by  the  Turks ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Carkmitz,  in 
1699,  the  remains  of  the  old  walls  were  made  the 
boundary  line  between  the  tenritories  of  the  Turks 
and  Venetians. 

The  Isthmian  wall  formed  with  the  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  and  with  those  of  the  Oneian  mountains 
three  distinct  lines  of  defence,  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  passage  of  Ckudian  (de  BelL  Get. 
188):— 

"  Vallata  man  Scironia  rapes, 
Et  duo  continue  connectens  aeqnora  muro 
Isthmus,  et  angusti  patuerunt  claustra  Lechad." 

A  short  distance  north  of  the  Isthmian  walh 
where  tlie  ground  was  the  most  level,  was  the  DloI< 
cos  (dfoAicof,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335).  It  was  a  level 
road,  upon  which  smaller  vessels  were  drawn  by 
moving  rollers  from  one  sea  to  tlie  other.  The  car- 
goes of  those  ships,  which  were  too  large  fur  this 
mode  of  transport,  were  unloaded,  carriod  across,  and 
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pnt  OB  board  other  vessels  npon  the  opposite  eoiai. 
Hence  we  find  the  expressions  Sua$nw  r^s  pav$j 
impurBiuiaf  (Pot  iv.  19),  ^r§p^4ptaf  (Thnc  riJL 
7),  SicAjr^ir  (Diod.  iv.  56).  In  some  seasooa  of 
the  year  there  was  an  uninterrupted  traffic  upon  the 
IMolcos,  to  which  allnsion  is  made  in  one  of  the 
jokes  of  Aristophanes  (^Tketmoph,  647). 

The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  im- 
portant traffic  across  it,  firequently  suggested  the  idea 
of  cutting  a  canal  through  it.     This  project  ia  said 
to  have  been  fbnned  by  Periander  (Diog.  Laert.  L 
99),  Demetrius  Polioroetes  (Strab.  L  p.  54),  Julius 
Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  zliv.  5;  Suet  Coes.  44;  Plot 
Caet.  58),  CaliguU  (Suet  Califf.  21),  Nero^  and 
Herodes  Attieus  (Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  iL  6).     But 
the  tmly  one  who  actually  commenced  the  work  was 
NeroL     This  emperor  opened  the  undertaking  with 
great  pomp,  and  cut  out  part  of  the  earth  with  his 
own  hands;  but  the  work  had  advanced  oily  four 
stadia,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insurrection  of  Julius  Vindex  in  Gaul. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  16 ;  Suet  Ner.  19 ;  Pans.  iL  1 .  §  5 ; 
Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5;  Ludan,  de  Fotaa  Isthmu)     The 
canal  was  commenced  up<»i  the  western  shore  close 
to  the  Diolcos,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore.    It  has  now  little  depth; 
but  it  is  200  feet  wide,  and  may  be  trsced  for  about 
1200  yards.    It  ceased  where  the  rocky  ground  be- 
gins to  rise;  for  even  the  Isthmus  is  not  a  perfect 
level,  but  rises  gradually  from  either  shore,  and 
steeper  finrni  the  eastern  than  the  western  side. 
Cnrtius  says  that  the  highest  point  is  246  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    The  existing  remains  of  the 
canal  leave  no  doubt  respecting  its  position;  but 
since  it  was  said  by  some  authorities  to  oommenoe 
iaih  rov  Afxofov,  Chandler  erroneously  oonclnded 
that  it  commenced  at  the  port  of  Lechaeum.  Leake, 
howevnr,  has  shown  that  the  bay  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  at  the  Isthmus  bore  the  name  of  Lechaeum,  and 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  bay,  and  not  the  port, 
in  the  passages  referred  to. 

VL   TOPOOBAPHT  OF  TH£  CoRIlTTHIA. 

The  territory  of  Corinth  extended  some  distance  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus.  At  an  earlier 
period  the  boundary  line  between  the  Corinthia  and 
M^aris  commenced  at  Crommyon ;  but  at  a  later 
time  the  Corinthia  extended  as  fiur  as  the  Scirooian 
rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Geraneia.  Soathof 
the  Isthmus  Corinth  possessed  the  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus extending  as  far  as  the  northem  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Saronic 
gulf  as  fiu:  as  the  territcny  oT  Epidanrns.  The  direct 
distanres  in  English  miles,  from  the  city  of  Corinth 
to  its  frontiers,  as  measured  by  Clinton,  are:  to  the 
river  Nonea,  which  divided  Corinthia  from  Sicyonia, 
7^  milea{  to  tlie  confines  of  Epdauria,  13^  miles; 
to  the  confines  of  Megaris,  12  miles.  Corinth  waa 
only  8^  miles  fitnn  Cleonae,  which  stood  beyond  the 
Corinthian  frontiers  towards  Argos.  In  the  time  of 
tiie  Roman  empire  the  Corinthia  was  Included  under 
Argolis  (ri  KoptyBia  x^P^  luiipa  oZtra  r^s  ^AfytlaSj 
Pans.  ii.  1.  §  1). 

South  of  Cenchreae  the  Oneimn  runs  out  into  the 
Saronic  gulf,  forming  a  promontory  called  Cherso- 
nesus.  Between  this  promontory  and  a  spnt  called 
Rheitus  or  the  stream  is  a  bay  with  a  flat  shores 
where  the  Athenians  under  Niclas  landed  in  b.c 
425,  intending  to  take  possession  of  the  mountain 
called  SoLYOEius  (ISoA^fior),  which  had  been 
formerly  seized  by  the  Dorian  invaders  for  the  pur- 
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poM  <^  dmyiiif^  <m  war  against  the  then  inhabitants 
of  Corinth.  This  hill  is  described  by  Thncydides  as 
distant  12  stadia  from  the  shore,  60  from  Corinth, 
and  20  from  the  Istfamns;  and  upon  it  there  stood 
the  villai^e  of  Soltoeia  (2oAv7eia).  The  sepul- 
chres between  Merthi  and  Galatdki  probably  be- 
longed to  Solygeia.  It  was  here  that  a  very  ancient 
vase  was  fonnd,  which  Dodwell  procured  at  Corinth. 
(Classical  ToWj  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  attempt  of 
l^icias  ftuled.  The  Corinthians,  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  Athenian  movements,  stationed  a 
body  of  troops  at  Cenchreae,  lest  the  Athenians 
should  endeavour  to  seize  the  port  of  Crommyon,  out- 
side of  the  Isthmus,  and  with  the  remainder  of  their 
army  occufued  Solygeia.  A  battle  took  place  in  the 
broken  ground  between  the  village  and  the  sea,  in 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  victoiy.  The  Co- 
rinthian detachment  at  Cenchreae,  who  could  not  see 
the  battle  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
ridge  of  Oneium,  marched  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  the  dust  of  the  fugitives  informed  them  of 
what  was  taking  place;  and  as  other  reinforcements 
were  also  approaching,  Nicias  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  re-embark  his  men,  and  sailed  away  to  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Thuc  iv.  42,  folL ;  iokiyi^s 
\6^fj  Polyaen.  i.  39 ;  and  the  map  of  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Arnold's  Thucydides.) 

Beyond  Solygeius,  to  the  SE.,  was  a  harbour, 
called  Peiraeus  (IlfifNutis),  which  is  described  by 
Thucydides  as  uninhabited,  and  the  last  port  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Epidaurus.  In  this  harbour 
some  Peloponnesian  ships,  which  had  fled  hitber  for 
refuge,  were  kept  blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet 
during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  of  B.C.  412. 
l*he  Athenian  fleet  took  up  their  station  at  a  small 
island  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  (Thuc 
viii.  10,  11.)  Peiraeus  is  the  harbour  now  called 
Frango-Limidna  or  Porto  Franco}  and  the  small 
island  alluded  to  bean  the  name  of  Ovrio-fwij  or 
Ovrid-katiro,  Jews-Castle.  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  12) 
gives  the  following  list  of  places  on  tUs  part  of  the 
coast :  —  'EirlSavpos,  ^vtipcuou  &Kooy,  'Adrivaivy 
Ai^T^i',  Bovk4^k»\os  kifjiiiVf  KcTXpcw  Mvcior.  In 
Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  we  find  '*  Spiraeum  promontorium, 
portus  Anthedus  et  Bucephalus  et  Cenchreae.** 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  omit  the  harbour  Peiraeus; 
but  the  promontory  Speiraeum  is  probably  the  same 
name.  Mllller  inde^  pioposed  to  read  Spnraeus 
instead  of  Peiraeus  in  Thucydides;  but  this  is 
hardly  admissible,  since  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.  ITcifMubi) 
read  Peiraeus. 

South  of  Corinth,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  lay  Tenea,  at  the  distance  of  60 
stadia  finom  the  capital  [Tknea]  ;  and  in  the  same 
mountainous  district  we  may  perhaps  place  Pbtra, 
the  residence  of  Eetion,  the  £ither  of  Cypselus. 
(Herod,  v.  92.) 

The  Corinthian  territory,  north  of  the  Isthmus, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  half  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  small  plains  between  the 
Geraneian  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  while  the  western  half  is  composed  of  a  mass 
of  mountains,  running  out  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
in  the  form  of .  a  quadrangular  peninsula.  The 
north-eastern  point  of  this  peninsula  was  called  the 
promontory  Olmiax  (^OX^iou,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380, 
z.  p.  409),  which  lay  opposite  Creusis,  the  port  of 
Thcspiae,  in  Boeotia,  and  formed  along  with  the 
latter  the  entrance  to  the  bay  called  Alcyonis.  The 
south-western  point  of  the  peninsula  was  the  pro- 
montory HsBAEUM  (now  C.  Sl  Niholaos  or  Ms- 
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kmidtit),  of  which  we  shall  speak  Inrther  ptesently, 
and  which  along  with  the  opposite  Sicyonian  coast 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Lechaeum. 

This  district  bore  the  general  name  of  Pbkaba 
(ITcpaia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  or  the  country  beyond  the 
Isthjnus.  The  possession  of  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Corinthians,  who  obtained  from  its 
mountains  a  supply  of  timber,  and  found  here  pas- 
turage for  their  cattle,  when  the  grass  in  the  phdns 
iras  burnt  up.  Moreover,  the  shortest  road  to 
Boeotia  and  Phods  ran  across  this  moantainous  dis- 
trict. The  chief  place  in  this  district  was  Pei- 
RAEUM  (Ilcfpfluov,  Xen.  EelL  iv.  5.  §  I,  Jffes.  ii 
18),  now  called  Perachora,  lying  inland  between 
the  promontories  Heraeum  and  Olmiae,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  port  of 
Peiraeus  cm  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Peiraeum  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  formed  one  of  a  chain  of  for- 
tresses, intended  to  secure  this  part  of  the  country 
from  the  attacks  of  the  M^arians  and  Athenians. 
To  the  east  of  Peiraeum,  and  near  the  Alcyonian 
Gulf,  was  the  fortress  Oehoe  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  5. 
§  5;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380,  z.  p.  409),  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  quadrangular  tower  above  the 
harbour  of  SJdno  The  third  fortress  stood  on  the 
promontory  at  tiie  western  comer  of  the  peninsula, 
which  was  called  the  Heraeum,  from  its  being  thd 
site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Hera  Agraea 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  380;  Xen.  HeU  iv.  5.  §5;  Plut. 
Cleom.  20 ;  Liv.  xxzii.  23.)  The  fortress  consbted 
of  the  temple  itself,  which  stood  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant  A 
little  way  inUnd  is  a  chapel  of  St.  Nikolaos,  also 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  probably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  sanctuary:  perhaps  it  was  a  temple  of  Po- 
seidon, who  is  frequently  represented  by  St.Niko]aa8. 

The  geography  of  the  Peraea  is  illustrated  by  the 
campaign  of  Agesilaus  in  b.  a  390,  when  he  took 
Peiraeum,  Oenoe  and  the  Heraeum.  (Xen.  Hdl  iv. 
6.  §  1,  seq.,  Ages.  iL  18.)  Xenophon,  in  his  account 
of  this  campaign,  menticms  certain  Therma  {rh 
Btpfid)  or  warm  springs,  situated  on  the  road  to 
Peiraeum  by  the  bay  of  Lechaeum  (Hell  iv.  5.  §§  3, 
8).  These  warm  springs  are  still  visible  at  the  small 
village  and  port  of  Lutrdidj  which  derives  its  name 
from  them.  They  are  situated  close  to  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Peiraeum,  where  the 
level  ground  of  the  Isthmus  ends  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Peraean  peninsula  begin.  (Ulrichs,  Heiten  m 
Griechenlandj  p.  3.)  The  lake  near  the  Heraeum, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Agesilaus  was  seated,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian mora  by  Iphicrates  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  5. 
§  6.  seq.),  is  now  called  VvUatnUni.  It  is  a  salt 
lake  surrounded  by  mountains,  except  on  the  side 
open  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Curtius, 
with  great  probability,  to  be  the  same  as  the  lake 
EscHATions  (*Zaxaruiri$  Af^i^).  Goigo,  the 
daughter  of  BJegareus  and  wife  of  Corinthus,  is  said 
to  have  plunged  into  this  lake  upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  tlie  murder  of  her  children,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  received  the  name  of  Goigopis.  (Etynu 
M.  #.  V.  'EiTxaTiwris;  Phavorin.  Ed.  p.  209,  Dind.; 
Aeseh.  Agam,  302.) 

Towards  the  Saronic  gulf  the  Geraneian  mountains 
are  not  nearly  so  lofty  and  rugged  as  in  the  Peraea. 
Between  the  fiat  ground  of  the  Isthmus  and  the 
Sdronian  rocks  there  are  three  plains  upon  the  coast. 
The  chief  town  in  this  district  was  Crommyon 
[Cbommtqii],  and  the  name  Ciummyoma  was  Boin». 
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txmes  fArm  to  Um  whole  ooontry  between  VegKim 
and  Sohoenos.  Between  GromniTon  and  Sefaoenna 
was  the  Tillage  of  Sidns.  [Sidus.]  To  the  east  of 
Crommjron,  at  the  western  extremi^  of  the  Sdranian 
rocks,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Latous,  which  marked 
the  boondaries  of  the  Corinthia  and  Megaris  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias  (i.  44.  §  10).  This  temple  mnst 
have  been  near  the  modem  village  of  KMta,  a  little 
above  which  tho  road  leads  orer  the  Scironian  rocks 
to  Megara.     [Mboara.J 

The  beet  modem  authorities  on  the  topographj 
of  Corinth  and  its  territoij  are  Leake,  Jforeo,  toL  iii. 
p.  229,  foU.,  Pelopofmetiaca,  p.  392;  Bobkje,  R^ 
cherchett  &c,  pu  S3,  seq.;  Cnrtios,  Pd<^oimw)i, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  514,  seq. 


COIN  OF  GOBXNTH. 

CORrOLI  (KopiSKa,  Dioiitb.;  KopUKXa,  Steph. 
B. :  Eth.  Koptoxi^Sf  Coriolanaa),  an  ancient  citj 
of  Latium,  celebrated  from  its  connection  with  the 
legend  of  C.  Marcins  Gorblanus.  There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  it  was  originallj  a  Latin  dtj.  Pliny 
ennmerates  it  among  those  which  shared  in  the 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount  (iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Dio- 
nysius  represents  Tnrous  Herdonius,  who  endea- 
▼oored  to  eicite  the  Latins  to  insarroction  against 
Tarquimos  Superbos,  as  a  citizen  of  Corioli,  though 
Livj,  with  more  probability,  calls  him  a  natiTe  of 
Aricia.  (Dionys.  It.  45* ;  Liv.  i.  50).  But  when 
Corioli  first  appears  in  Boman  history  it  had  fallen 
uio  the  hands  of  the  Volsdans,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Roman  consul  Postumus  Gominios  at 
the  same  time  with  Longuia  and  Pdlusca,  b.  c.  493. 
It  is  probable  that  all  three  were  small  towns,  and  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  poetic  legend  when 
Diooysins  and  Plntardi  represent  it  as  Uie  capital 
or  chief  city  of  the  Volsdans.  (Liv.  ii.  33 ;  Dionys. 
tL  92—94 ;  Plut.  CorioL  8 ;  Val.  Max.  !▼.  3.  §  4). 
Its  name  again  appeaxsi  associatipd  with  thoee  of 
Satricum,  Longuia  and  Pdlnsca,  amons;  the  towns 
wludi,  according  to  the  legendary  history,  CorioUnns 
reduced  at  the  head  of  the  Voladan  amies.  (Lit. 
iL  39  ;  IMonys.  viii.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fiut  of  its  conquest  by  the  Volsdans  at  this 
period  is  historically  true:  we  have  no  mention  of  its 
subsequent  iate :  bnt  in  B.0. 443,  it  is  alluded  to  as 
if  it  were  no  longer  in  existence,  the  district  disputed 
between  Ardea  and  Aricia  being  daimed  by  the  Romans 
as  having  fbnned  part  of  the  territory  of  CoriolL  (Liv. 
iii.  71.)  Its  name  never  again  appears  in  hirtocy, 
and  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (t  e.)  among  the  dties  of 
Latium  of  which  no  trsoe  renuuned  in  his  day. 

The  site  of  Coridi,  like  that  of  most  of  the  dties 
of  Latium  mentioned  only  in  the  early  Boman  his- 
tory, is  very  unoertun.  We  can  only  infer  from  the 
notices  of  it,  that  it  was  not  very  &r  distant  from 
Antium,  and  that  its  territory  adjoined  those  of 

*  The  name  is  written  in  this  passage  KoplXAo, 
which  mnst,  without  doubt,  be  a  mere  blse  reading 
for  Kopi6Xa  or  KopUWa,  though  the  corraption  is 
ef  very  early  date,  as  it  is  dted  by  Stephanas  of  By- 
saDtium  under  this  fonn  (#.  v,  KopiWa,), 
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Aidea  and  Arida.  Nibby  is  diqiossA  to  fix  it  €B  s 
hill  called  JToale  Giooe,  about  19  miles  from  Borne, 
on  the  left  of  the  modem  road  to  Porlo  iAnn 
(Antium),  near  a  spot  called  Foale  <fi  A^po.  Thii 
hill,  which  is  the  fiurthast  extremity  towunls  thi 
plam  of  a  ridge  that  descends  from  the  Albsn  Hilh, 
retains  no  traces  of  andent  buildings :  bnt  tbe  ate 
is  one  well  adapted  for  that  of  an  aaciflnt  dtj. 
Gdl  also  speaks  of  Jfbnte  Gwve  as  *'the  moit 
eligible  pontion  that  could  be  assigned  to  ConoG,  if 
there  were  any  ruins  to  coofinn  it"  The  identi- 
fication is,  however,  pardy  conjectural :  a  bill  ner 
the  OrterJa  di  CwUa,  4«u]es  nearer  Antium,  np- 
pooed  by  Nibby  to  be  the  nte  of  PoUnsoa  [Pol- 
losga],  would  be  at  least  as  plaosibte  a  iXMtioi 
for  CoriolL  (Gdl,  Top,  qf  Borne,  jtp.  180-184; 
Nibby,  DuOorm,  voL  L  p.  513;  Abdcen,  MkUi- 
ruUim,  p.  66.)  [E.  E  E] 

CORIOVALLUM  or  CORTOVALLUM,  s  place 
in  the  north  of  Gallia,  on  a  road  from  CarteUom 
(CasfeO  to  Golonia  Agrippina  {Cologne^  between 
Aduatnca  (Tonffem)  and  Juliacum  (Jutien).  The 
Antonme  Itin.  makes  it  16  Gallic  lesgaee  from 
Aduatuca  to  Coriovallnm,  and  12  from  Corionllum 
to  Juliacum.  The  distances  in  the  Table  are  tbe 
same,  but  in  the  Table  the  name  is  Cortorallam  or 
Cortovallium,  as  it  seems.  Gortovallum  is  peibapi 
the  troB  name,  as  a  pbice  named  Corim  seemi  to 
agree  very  well  with  the  distance  from  JuUen,  and 
aLo  to  preeerve  the  ancient  name.  [G.  L] 

CORISOPITI,  a  Gallk  people,  not  mentianed  bj 
any  authority  earlier  than  the  Notitia.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  diocese  of  Qmmper  was  esUed  Con* 
sopitensis,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  tbe  Con- 
sopiti  occupied  the  diocese  of  Qfdn^Mr  in  Bnkig»e> 
Qmmper  is  now  in  the  department  of  /Mfers. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  anpposing  that  tbe  Co- 
risopiti  were  a  small  tribe  dependent  on  the  Ooinii, 
whom  Caeaar  mentions  (B.  O.  iii.  9).       [0.  L.] 

CORITANI  iCoritan),  in  Britain,  mentioDed  \tj 
Ptolemy  as  having  Limdrnt  and  JUuge  (iMCob 
and  Leicester),  for  their  towns.  [B.  6-  L.] 

CaRIUM  (K^ior:  EtiLKof^us,  Steph.  B.: 
Kumd\  a  town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  a  tcmph 
to  Athena  (comp.  Pans,  viii.'  21.  §  4;  Cic^.A 
iu.  23)  and  kke  (Ai/Kni  Kon^ia).  As  then  ii 
no  other  Uke  in  tbe  idand,  Mr.  Padiky  (7Var.vd. 
i.  p.  73;  comp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vd.  L  p.  432;  Siflbcr, 
lUiee,  vd.  iL  p.  467),  fiwn  the  identity  of  this  phj- 
ncd  foature,  fixes  tho  position  near  the  smsll  lake 
Kuma,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  on  the  S.  edgedtbe 
pldn  which  runs  along  the  shore  fiwn  Armi^ 
eastward.  [E.B.J.] 

CaRIUS  (K^ier,  Marxian,  p.  20;  PtoL  vi.  S. 
§  4;  Coros,  Pomp.  Mela,  iu.  8.  §  4),  a  small  liver 
of  Carmania,  which  fiows  into  tbe  Peraisn  Gd^  op- 
podte  the  Ishmd  OoracU  (now  Keiehm).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now  cdled  the 
Skur  or  Dio  Rmi,  [V.] 

CORMA  (Tac  Am,  xii.  14^  a  smsU  streem  of 
Assyria,  which  ForbigeroondderBtohavebeeB<naoi 
the  tributaries  of  the  Dioda.  [V.] 

CGILMASA  or  CURMASA  (KSp/Mf),  a  P^^ 
whkh  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manliqs  came  to  in  hit 
march  described  by  Livy(xzxviiL15>  It  is  written 
Curmasa  in  Pdybius  (xxiL  19).  Tbe  Table  giw* 
road  from  Laodicda  on  tbe  Lyeus  to  Peige  in  Pam- 
phylia.  Bnt  Leske  ^Aeia  Mmor,  pw  154)  renarki 
that  "  although  the  diieot  distanee  (between  Lao- 
dioda  and  Perge)  is  upwards  of  100  geog.  mi^ 
there  are  only  46  M.  P.  oariDBd  m  tbs  TaUa:  iMiw/r 
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34'  between  Themisoniiun  and  Connaaa,  and  12  from 
Connasa  to  Perge."  Ptolemy  (y.  5)  enumerates 
Connaea  among  the  cities  of  Piddia.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  make  any  conjectoie  as  to  the  site 
cf  Cormasa.  [G.  L.] 

COBNA'BH  or  COBNATII.  1.  In  North  Britain, 
menti<»)ed  by  Ptolemy  as  lying  in  the  extreme  north- 
east of  Scotland ;  oonseqnent^  in  the  present  county 
of  Caithnut. 

2.  In  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  east  of  the  Ordovices  (^Norih  WciUt)^  with 
Deuna  for  their  town.  This  gives  parts  c€  Staf- 
ford, Chester,  and  Shropshire,  as  their  area.  [See 
Deuna.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

CCXRNACUM  (yi6pvaKO¥\  a  town  in  Lower 
Pannonia,  whers,  according  to  the  Notit  Imper. 
several  detachments  <tf  cavalry  were  in  garrison. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  243.)         [L.  &] 

COBNEXIA  CASTRA.     [CAffrRA.] 

COBNrCULUM  {KopvUoXos,  DionyB. ;  Kijpvi- 
kKos,  Steph.  B.:  Eik.  Kopruro^oy^s,  Cornicnlanns), 
an  andent  dty  of  Lattom,  which  appears  to  hare 
oocapied  one  of  the  summits  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  isolated  hills  that  rises  boldly  from  the 
plain  of  the  CampagnOy  about  a  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  McnU  Gennaro  (LucretUis  M(nis). 
These  hills,  now  known  as  the  MotUiceUu  wexe  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Montes  Gobniculani  (ra 
K6pytKKa,  Sp«o,  Dionys.  L  16);  both  their  principal 
summits  present  remains  of  ancient  cities,  uid  it  is 
probable  that  one  or  other  of  these  must  have  been 
the  site  of  Comicidun;  but  we  have  no  information 
from  andent  writers  to  assist  us  in  dedding  between 
them.  Comiculum  only  figures  in  Boman  history 
during  the  war  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  with  the 
Latins,  when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  places  re- 
duced by  that  monarch  by  force  of  arms.  (Lir.  i. 
38;  Dionys.  iii.  50.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
according  to  the  received  tradition,  Ocrisia,  the 
mother  of  Servius  TuUius,  foil  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  as  a  captive.  (Liv.  i.  39 ;  Diooys.  iv.  1 ; 
Ovid,  FasL  vL  628.)  At  this  time  Uvy  reckons  it 
one  of  the  dties  of  the  "  Prisci  Latini."  Dionymns 
tells  us  that  it  was  strongly  fiartified,  and  withstood 
a  long  siege,  but  alter  its  capture  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  Tarquin.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  city  as 
dettroyed;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  cease 
to  exist  at  so  early  a  period.  In  the  list  of  the  thirty 
dties  of  the  Latin  League  given  by  Dionydus  (v. 
61),  we  find  the  Comi  (Ktt^oi),  who  are  probably, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  the  dtizens  of  Coniiculum. 
(Niebnhr,  voL  iL  p^  17,  note  21.)  Floras  also  al- 
ludes to  Corniculum  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
wan  of  the  Latins  against  HaeBepublic  (i.  11.  §  6), 
though  the  passage  is  so  rhetorical,  that  little  value 
can  be  attached  to  it.  But  in  later  times  no  mention 
is  found  of  Comiculnm,  and  it  is  only  noticed  by 
Piiny  among  the  dties  of  Latium,  of  which  no  trace 
remained  in  his  day.    (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Montes  Gomiculani  are  a  veiy  striking  feature 
of  the  Boman  Campagna.  They  form  an  isolated 
group,  wholly  detached  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Apennines,  consisting  of  three  rocky  peaks  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  very  steep  and  difficult  of 
access.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  three  were  in- 
habited in  the  middle  ages,  and  two  of  them  still  are 
■o.  The  northemmost  and  highest  of  the  three,  now 
occupied  by  a  poor  village  called  SL  Angela  in  Co- 
pocdaj  presents  condderable  ronains  of  ancient  walls 
of  a  very  rude  tnd  primitive  style  of  construction, 
more  resembling  the  earliest  spedmens  of  the  Cy- 
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ckpean  style  than  any  oUier  ruins  of  the  elasa  in 
Latium,  (See  the  figure  in  Geli,  Top,  of  JRomOf 
pu  56.)  These  are  conddered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be 
the  renwins  of  Coniiculum.  On  the  southernmost 
peak  stands  the  modem  vilUige  of  MonUcelUf  which 
retains  no  vestiges  of  veiy  remote  antiquity,  but 
presents  numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  and  a 
small  temple  or  Saoellum,  constructed  in  brick,  and 
obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nibby, 
Abeken,  and  others  condder  this  hUl  to  be  the  dte 
of  Comiculum,  and  refer  the  more  andent  ruins  on 
that  of  S,  Angela  to  Medullia,  a  dty  which  must 
probably  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gor- 
niculuni.  [Mkdullia.]  Gell,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  could  never  have  been  an  ancient  city  on 
the  dte  <^  MonticelU,  and  that  the  walls  at  &  An- 
geU>  must  therefore  be  those  of  Comiculum.  {Top» 
of  Rome,  pp.  65,  819;  Nibby,  Diittomi,  vol.  ii.  ppi 
327,  367 ;  Abeken,  M, I.  p.  78.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

COBNUS  {Kipws,  Ptd.  iii.  3.  §  7 ;  Comi,  lim. 
AnL  p.  84),  a  dty  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  called 
by  Livy  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  isbnd.  It 
was  made  their  head-quarters  and  place  of  refuge  by 
the  Sardinian  tribes  who  revolted  against  the  Bomans 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  but  after  the  defeat 
of  Hampdcora  was  bedeged  and  taken  by  the  prae- 
tor T.  Manlius,  B.O.  215.  (Liv.  zziiL  40,  41.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  reckons  it  among  the  inland 
towns  of  Sardinia;  the  Itineraiy  places  it  on  the  n§d 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles  from 
Bosa,  and  the  same  distaoioe  from  Tbarroe.  These 
distances  cdndde  with  the  dte  of  the  existing  ruins, 
which  are  still  vidble  on  the  sea-coast  between  Capo 
Nieddu  and  Capo  Mamm,  about  13  miles  N.  of 
Oristano,  Numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  parti 
of  an  aqueduct,  necropolis,  and  the  walls  of  the  port, 
are  still  standing.  Carthaginian  and  Roman  coins 
are  found  there  in  abundance.  (Tyndale's  Sardinia^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  301.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COBOBIXIUM,  a  town  of  GaHia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Durocortomm  (/Zewu)  to  An- 
dematunum  (Langree),  The  next  station  to  Duro- 
cortomm is  Durocalidaunum  (CAd/oiw),  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Table.  There  is  an  oki  road  fi:om 
Ckdhns  to  Langrea  on  which  CorbeU  stands,  and 
this  must  be  Corbilinm  ;  yet  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  The  Table  makes  it  42  Gallic  leagues  from 
CorbeS  to  Langretf  but  the  real  distance  ia 
greater.  [G.  L.] 

COBOC  (Kop^K,  bid.  Char.  p.  8),  a  small  place 
in  Drangiana  mentioned  by  Iddorus.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  K<^iec  [V.] 

COBOCONDAME  (Kopoteopidfiv,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  494,  496  ;  Ptd.  v.  9.  §§  6,  8  ;  Meks  i.  19; 
Steph.  B.  s.  p.),  a  small  place  close  to  the  Bosporus 
Cimmerios  in  the  country  of  the  Bosporani,  and 
adjoining  one  of  the  moutiis  of  the  river  Antidtea 
(now  Kuban),  It  gave  its  name  to  a  lake  of  some 
sixe,  called  Coroccmdamitis  (Strab.  I,  c),  which  ap- 
peare  to  have  been  formed  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  same  river.  There  is  some  indistinctness  in 
the  andent  accounts  of  this  district;  and,  according 
to  some,  as  Mek  (L 19),  and  Dionydua  Perieg.  (550), 
CoTOOondame  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  a  pe- 
ninsula or  island,  formed  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Mae* 
Otis,  and  the  river.  [V.! 

COBODAMUM  PBOM.  (KopSia/Aoi^  ftxpov),  a 
promontory  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  country  of 
the  Sachalitae,  immediatdy  without  the  straits  of 
the  Penian  gull    Mi,  Fonter  fixes  it  at  iSos-et 
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Eai,  the  eutemmott  pramontoiy  in  Anfala,  and 
liDUowB  Bocfaart  in  identifying  the  name  with  that  of 
the  Joktanite patriarch Hadonun.  (^Arabia,\fA.\.  ip^ 
140 — 142.)  Others  find  Corodanram  in  Corroomb 
Point,  immediate!/  north  of  Mtucat.       [G.  W.] 

COBOMANIS  (Kopo^if  w6\it),  a  town  of  the 
Abacaei,  on  the  Sacer  SinoSf  at  the  NW.  extremitj 
of  the  Persian  f^ulf.  Mr.  Fonter  identifies  it  witii 
**  the  town  of  Groan  Harh,  a  mart  of  oomroeroe  on 
the  Pemian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  the  baj  of  Kome  t  or 
Dooat-ol'KhutmaJ'  {ArabiOj  toI.  i.  p.  263,  vd. 
iLp.213.)  [G.W.] 

CORCKNE  (KopAnii  Eth,  Kapw^at^s,  Strab.vuL 
p.  411;  Kafmw€6Sf  Kapmvatt^^  KofmrcMS^  Ste|dL 
fi. :  PetalidJU),  a  town  of  Messenia,  sitoated  npon 
the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  golf,  which  was 
aomethnes  called  afber  it,  the  Coronaean.  (Plin.  iv. 
6.  s.  7.)  According  to  Pansanias,  it  was  bnilt  on 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Aepeia,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  native  ooontiy, 
by  Epaminondas ;  and  reooved  the  name  of  Coroneia 
because  Epimelides,  who  founded  the  new  town,  was 
a  native  of  Coroneia,  in  Boeotia.  This  name  was 
changed  bj  the  Messauans  into  that  <^  Corone. 
According  to  others,  Corone  corresponded  to  the 
Homeric  Pedasns.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  In  the 
acropolia  of  the  dtj  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Athena, 
who  became  the  patron  deitj  of  Corone  in  conse- 
quence of  her  worship  at  Coroneia.  [Coronbia.] 
In  the  agora  there  was  a  g^tue  of  Zeus  Zoter,  as  at  < 
llessene ;  and  there  were  likewise  in  the  lower  citj  , 
temples  of  Artemis,  of  Dion  jsns,  and  of  Asclepins.  | 
The  harbour  of  Corone  was  called  the  port  of  the 
Achaeans,  probably  because  the  city  belonged  to  the 
Achaean  league.    (Pans.  !▼.  34.) 

Pansanias  says  that  Corone  was  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  Pomisus,  close  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  called  Temathia  or  Mathia  (the  read- 
ing is  doubtful).  The  present  name  of  the  mountain  is 
lAfhddimo,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  Pttalidhi^  on 
the  site  of  Corone,  in  a  small  but  fertile  plain. 
Within  the  hwt  few  years  a  cdony  of  Mainotes  has 
settled  here,  and  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
name.  Tbe  modem  town  of  KorSnif  howerer, 
which  is  situated  upon  a  promontoiy  some  distance 
aouth  of  PBkUidhif  occupies  the  site  of  Asine.  It 
is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Conme  migrated 
at  some  period  to  Asine,  carrying  with  them  their 
ancient  name.     [Abinb.] 

There  are  considerable  remaina  of  Corone.  Part 
of  a  mole  may  still  be  traced  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  and  in  the  pbdn  have  beoi  found  foundations 
of  houses  and  walls,  and  some  works  of  ancient  art 
There  are  likewise  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  acro- 
polis upon  the  heights  above  the  plain. 

Corone  was  supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
from  the  fountain  Plataniston,  which  flowed  from  a 
hollow  plane  tree  20  stadia  from  the  road,  leading 
from  the  Pamisus.  Eighty  stadia  south  of  Corone, 
near  the  coast,  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Corynthus, 
thft  site  of  which  is  probably  indicated  by  some  an- 
cient remains  on  the  hill  of  St  Elias,  near  the  sea, 
above  the  village  of  Kastfiia. 

Corone,  as  already  stated,  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
league.  It  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  this  dty 
Uiat  Philopoemen  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  at  Messene  on  the  following  day.  (Liv.xudx. 
49.)  Plutarch,  however,  reUtes  that  Philopoemen 
was  captured  on  hu  march  towards  Colonis  (Pint 
PkUopoem,  18);  but  the  statement  of  Livy  is  the 
more  probable  one.  [Colomiobs.]    Corooe  ia  also 
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I  mntloiied   hf  Ptolemy  (iiL  16.  f  8).     (Lea][^ 
J  Jforeo,  vol. L  p.  439,  seq.;  Pehpommetiaea,  p.  195, 
jsaq.;    DoUaye,  Redkereket,  ftc,  p>lll;  Gmtias, 
Pelopommewtf  vol.  iL  p.  165,  seq.) 

CORONEIA  {Ko^Ai^ia:  Etk.  KapAnot,  Kopm- 
rc^),  the  name  ot  several  places  in  Greece,  derived 
!  from  Kopdwiii  a  hilL     I.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
,  member  of  the  Boeotian  leagne,  is  described  by 
[  Strabo  aa  situated  upon  a  height  near  Mt  Hdicon 
(ix.  p^  411).     Its  territory  was  called  Kopmntauii. 
(Strab.  iz.  pp.  407, 411.)    The  town  stood  upon  an 
insulated  hill  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  leading 
southwards  to  Mt  Hdiooo,  the  principal  sonmiit  S 
which  is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  valley.     From  this 
hill  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  lake  Copaia,  and  at 
its  foot  there  is  a  broad  phun  extending  aa  fiu*  as  tbe 
marshes  of  the  lake.     On  either  n&  of  the  hill 
flowed  two  streams,  one  on  the  eastern  or  right  hand 
side,  called  C<»alius  or  Cnarius,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  named  Phalarus:  a  tributary  of  the  ktter 
was  the  Isomantns  or  Hopliaa.  [See  above,  pp.  412, 
413.]    Coroneia  is  said  to  have  been  ibonded  by  the 
Boeotians  from  Ame  in  Thessaly,  after  they  had 
been  driven  ont  of  their  original  homes  by  the  Thca- 
salians;  and  they  appear  to  have  called  it  Coroneia 
after  the  ThessaUan  town  of  this  name.  [See  No.  2.] 
At  the  same  time  they  built  in  the  plain  in  front  of 
the  dty  a  temple  of  Athena  Itooica,  also  named  after 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  and  likewise  gave  to  the  river 
which  flowed  by  the  temple  the  name  of  Cuarios  or 
Curslius,  after  the  Thessalian  river.     [Cibriom.] 
In  this  temple  was  held  the  festival  <^  the  Pam* 
boeotia,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Boeotians. 
(Stnab.iz.p.  411;  Pans.ix.34.  §  1.)     The  Thes- 
salian  origin  of  Coroneia  is  also  attested  by  Pan- 
sanias, who  ascribes  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  Haliartus,  to  Athamas  and  his  descendants,  who 
came  ftom  Thessaly  (ix.  34.  §  7,  seq.). 

Coroneia  b  mentioned  by  Homer  in  conjunction 
with  Haliartus.  (IL  iL  503.)  In  historical  times 
several  important  battles  wero  fought  in  the  phun  in 
front  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  in 
B.  a  447,  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  the  Athe- 
nians lost  the  sovereignty  which  they  had  fir  some 
years  exercised  over  Boeotia.  (Thuo.  i.  1 13.)  Tbe 
plain  of  Coroneia  was  also  the  scene  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Agesilaus  over  tlie  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  b.  o.  394.  (Xen.  Hell  iv.  3.  §  15,  seq.; 
Pint  Age»,  17.)  In  the  Sacred  War  Coroneia  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Phocians  under  Onomarehoa. 
(Diod.  xvL  35,  58.)  Philip,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Phocians,  gave  up  the  town  to  Uie  Thebans. 
(Dem.  de  Pac.  p.  62,  PkiUp.  u.  p  69.)  Coroneia 
espoused  the  cause  both  of  Philip  and  of  Perseus  in 
their  wars  with  the  Bomans.  (Polyb.  xx.  7,  xxvii. 
1,  xxix.  6,  a.;  Liv.  xxxiiL  29,  xUL  44,  67.) 

Pausanias  says  (ix.  34.  §  3)  that  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  Coroneia  were  altars  of  Hermes 
Epimelius  and  of  the  winds,  and  a  little  beknr  them 
the  temple  of  Hera.  The  principal  remaina  of  the 
ancient  dty  are  those  of  the  theatre,  of  the  temple  of 
Hera,  and  of  the  agora.  The  coins  of  Coroneia  are 
very  rare.     The  one  annexed  is  a  hemidnchuia, 
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with  the  Boeotian  shield  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
a  fuU-&ced  mask  or  Gorgonian  head,  with  the  epi- 
graph KOPO.  (Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  247;  Leake, 
Norikem  Greeoej  vol  ii.  p.  132,  seq. ;  Farchliam- 
mer,  BeUenika,  p.  185.) 

2.  A  town  of  Tbeasaly  in  Phthiotis,  from  which 
the  Boeotian  Coroneia  probably  derived  its  name.  It 
is  placed  bj  I^eake  at  Tjeutmd.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  46;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  471.) 

GORONTA  (rk  ILipotrra :  Etk  KoporrciSt:  near 
Prodkromo)^  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
ttonia,  probablj  lying  between  Metropolis  and  Old 
Oenia.  [Okniadab.]  At  a  mile  from  Prodhromo 
Leake  diaoovered  on  an  insalated  hill  the  ruins  of 
Hellenic  walls,  which  are  probably  the  mnains  of 
Coronta.  (Thnc.  iL  102;  Steph.  B.  #.v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greecej  vol.  iii.  p«  514.) 

CORaNUS  MONS(Ko|Mn'^f,PtoLvL2.  § 4.  vi.5. 
§  l,vi.9.§§  3, 4),  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  chain 
oif  moontains  which  extends  along  the  sonthem  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  which  Orontes,  M.  Jaso- 
nium,  and  M.  Coronns  were  the  prindpal  peaks. 
Coronas  is  the  most  eastern  ot  the  three,  and  was  on 
the  bordefs  of  Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  moontains  between  Dam^ 
ghan  and  Aiterabad.  [V.] 

COROPISSUS(Kopewi^^^f :  Eth.  Kopoirur<rc6s), 
as  the  name  appears  on  the  coins.  It  u  Coropossus 
in  Strabo  (p.  568,  663),  who  says  that  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Lycaonians  and  the  Cappadodans 
is  ^e  tract  between  the  village  Coropassns  in  Ly- 
caonia  and  Gareathyra,  a  small  town  of  the  Cappa- 
dodans. The  distance  between  these  two  sinall 
places  was  about  120  stadia.  In  the  second  of  these 
two  passages  the  name  of  the  Cappadocian  town  is 
written  Garsaura,  which  is  the  true  name.  The 
place  is  therefore  near  the  western  border  of  Cappa- 
docia,  south  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tatta.  Adopissns  in 
Ptdemy  (v.  6)  is  probably  the  same  place.     [G.L.] 

GOROS.     [Cosius;  Ctbds  Pkbsidib.] 

CORPILLI,  a  Thradan  tribe  on  the  river  Hebrus 
(Plin.  iv.  18),  which  inhabited  the  distriot  of  Cor- 
piaUca  (KepruaXiid^,  Ptoi.  iu.  11.  §  9).        [L.  S.] 

CORRAGUM,  a  fortress  of  Slyria,  of  uncertain 
site,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  o.  200,  along  with 
the  two  other  forts  of  Gemnium  and  Orgessus. 
(Liv.  zzxi.  27.) 

CO'RSEAE.    [CoBAflSEAx.] 

CORSEIA  (Kopatid).  1.  A  town  of  Boeotia, 
sometimes  incluided  in  Opnntian  Locris,  was  the  first 
place  which  the  traveller  reached  after  crossing  Mt 
Khlomd  from  Cyrtones.  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was 
taken  by  the  Phodans,  along  with  Orchomenus  and 
Coroneia.  In  the  plain  below,  the  river  Platanins 
joined  the  sea.  Its  nte  is  pnrfwbly  represented  by 
the  village  Protkjfnd,  on  the  heights  above  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  acropolis.  (Pans.  iz. 
24.  §  5;  Died,  xvl  58;  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  385; 
called  Xopata  by  Steph.  B.  «.v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Crreeos,  voL  iL  p.  184;  Forchhammer,  HeUenika, 
p.  179.) 

2.  Scylax  mentioos  KopcUu  as  a  port  of  Boeotia 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  appean  from  Pliny  that 
there  was  a  second  town  of  this  name  in  the  western 
part  of  Boeotia,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  name  of  Thebae  Corsicae.  ("  The- 
bis  quae  Corsicae  cognomioatae  sunt  jnxta  Hdico- 
nem,"  Plin,  i  v.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  represented  by 
the  modem  KhMa,  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol. 
il  p.  521.) 
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CORSI  (Kepmoi  or  Ko/wol,  PtoL),  a  people  of 
Sardinia,  enumerated  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  that  island.  Their 
name  indicates  that  they  must  have  emigrated  from 
the  ndghbouring  island  of  Cfvsica,  which  ia  ex- 
pressly stated  ^  Pausanias,  who  adds  that  the 
strength  of  their  monntdn  abodes  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  acoordanoe  with  this,  Ptolemy  places 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  Sardinia,  adjoining  the 
Tibulatii,  who  inhalnted  its  NE. extremity,  near  to  the 
strait  that  separates  it  from  Corsica.  (Plin.  vL  7.  s. 
13 ;  PtoL  iii.  3.  §  6 ;  Pans.  x.  17.  §  8.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

CORSICA,  caUed  by  the  Greeks  CYBNUS 
(K^ptfos;  Eth,  KOfu^ios  and  Kvff¥mos:  later  Greek 
writers,  however,  use  also  Kopels  and  KopaUeai 
Dionys.  Per. ;  Strab. ;  Ptd.,  &c.:  the  Latin  Ethnic 
is  CoTBUS,  which  Ovid  uses  also  for  the  adjective : 
Corsicanua  is  the  adjective  form  in  Servius  and  So- 
linns),  one  of  the  prindpal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  to  the  N.  of  Sardmia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait  It  was  gene- 
rally reckcmed  the  tiiird  in  magnitude  of  the  seven 
great  islands  in  that  sea  (Alexius,  ap.  Euttath.  ad 
Dionge.  Per,  4 ;  Stmb.  ii.  p.  123),  though  other 
auth(»8  gave  it  cmly  the  sixth  place.  (Diod.  v.  17 ; 
Scykx,  1 113.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was  150  miles 
long,  and  for  the  most  part  50  broad,  and  gives  its 
drcomferenoe  at  325  miles;  Strabo,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  states  its  length  at  160  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  70.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Stnb.  v.  p. 
224.)  Both  these  statonents  exceed  the  truth; 
the  real  length  of  the  island  is  just  about  100  geo- 
gnphical  (125  Roman)  miles,  while  its  breadth  no- 
wbnre  exceeds  46  geographical  or  58  Roman  miles. 
Both  Strabo  and  Diodorus  reckon  it  300  stadia  dis' 
tant  from  the  island  of  Aetbalia  or  Ilva,  which  is 
very  little  more  than  the  truth ;  the  former  correctly 
states  that  it  is  visible  from  the  mainland  near  Popn- 
lonium,  but  he  was  misled  by  his  guides  when  they 
led  him  to  believe  that  Sardinia  was  so  too.  The 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  formed  by  a  narrow 
lidge  of  mountains,  extending  like  a  great  promon- 
tory near  30  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  island, 
is  distinctly  visible  from  many  pdnts  on  the  coast  of 
Etruiia,  and  even  from  that  of  Liguria.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  part  of  the  island  from  Vada  Vola- 
tenana  is  correctly  given  by  Pliny  at  62  M.P.,  but 
it  is  not  more  than  58  from  Populooium,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland.  (Plin.  I.  c; 
Strab.  V.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a  range 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  fiitnn  N.  to 
S.  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  highest  summits  of  this  range  attain  an  de- 
vation  S[  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year;  their  ddes  are  furrowed  bj  deep  torrents, 
and  intenected  by  narrow,  crooked  valleys  or  ravines, 
while  they  are  covered  almost  throughout  with  dense 
forests.  The  vast  extent  of  these,  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  pro- 
duced, have  been  cdebrated  in  all  ages.  (Tbeophrast. 
H.  P.  V.  8.  §§  1,  2;  Dionys.  Per.  460;  Diod.  I  c.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
excdlent  ports  with  which  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of 
the  island  abound,  its  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature 
rendered  it  in  andent,  as  they  still  do  in  modern 
times,  one  <^  the  wildest  and  least  civilised  portions 
of  Southern  Europe.  Tbeophrastus  says  that  the 
whole  island  was  "  shaggy  and  savage,"  from  the 
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vast  forestB  with  which  it  was  covered  (pturHev  icat 
&tnrep  ^^mu^v^y  r§  9Kpf  I  c).  Steabo  speaks 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moontain  districts  as 
"wilder  than  the  very  beasts'*  (ayfMth-cpoc  ^ 
piw^j  T.  p.  224),  and  of  so  nntameable  a  cha- 
racter, that  when  they^  were  bnnight  to  Bome  as 
blavea  it  was  impossible  to  make  anj  use  of  them, 
or  accosUnn  them  to  domestio  habits.  The  judg- 
ment of  Diodonis  on  this  point  is  more  favourable. 
He  says  the  Corsican  slaves  were  very  dooile,  and 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  ways  of  dvi- 
liiied  life;  and  that  the  natives  of  the  isbmd,  though 
ignorant  of  tillage,  and  sufasistiiig  whoUy  on  meat^ 
milk,  and  hcmey,  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
justice.  (Diod.  v.  13, 14.)  Seneca,  who  was  banished 
to  the  island  in  a.d.  41,  and  lived  there  dght  years 
in  exile,  natorally  takes  an  mi&vourable  view  of  it, 
and  sp^iks  in  eza^erated  terms  of  the  barreoness  of 
its  soil,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate.  (Sen.  Cow,  ad 
Helv,  6.  §  4 ;  Anthol.  Lat  129,  ISa)  In  the  latter 
respect,  however,  it  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
neighbouring  isbind  of  Sardinia;  the  knr  grmmds  on 
the  R.  coast  are  indeed  rtrj  unhealthy,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  free  fhxn  the  scourge  of 
malaria ;  and  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  native 
Corsicans  as  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  (En* 
steth.  ad  Dum,  Per.  458.) 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  origitt  of 
the  native  population  of  Corsica,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  was  derived  principally  from  a 
Ligurian  source.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Seneca, 
though  he  tells  us  that  there  were  some  tribes  in  the 
island  of  Spanish  or  Iberian  ertraction,  whose  manners 
and  dress  resembled  those  of  the  Cantabrians,  and 
appears  inciiued  to  n^gard  these  as  the  earliest  in- 
habitants,  and  the  Ligurians  as  subsequent  settlers. 
(Sen.  I  c.  8.)  Solinus,  however,  following  aathacB 
now  lost,  who  had  written  fully  oooceming  Corsica, 
expressly  ascribes  its  first  population  to  the  Ligurians, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  legend  which  derived 
its  name  from  a  Ligurian  woman  of  the  name  of 
Corsa,  who  was  &bM  to  have  first  discorerod  and 
visited  its  shores.  (Solm.  3.  §  3;  Eustath.  L  c; 
Isidor.  Origg,  xiv.  6.)  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Corsica  was  the  noHve  name  of  the  isLiiid,  adopted 
from  them  by  the  Romans  (Dkxl.  v.  13;  Dionys.  Per. 
459);  the  origin  cf  that  of  Cymus,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  is  wholly  unknown,  though 
late  writers,  as  usual,  derived  it  from  a  hero  Cymus, 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  a  sod  of  Hercules. 

The  island  appears  to  have  been  early  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Phocaeans  founded  the  dty  of 
Alalia  on  its  eastern  coast  »8  early  as  B.a  564. 
(Herod,  i.  165;  Seneca,  Ic)  Twenty  years  later 
tiiey  established  thetnselves  in  much  greater  fares, 
but  after  a  stay  of  only  a  few  years  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  again  [Albria]  ;  and  from  this  period 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Greek  colonies  oti  the  island. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had 
united  their  arms  with  the  Cartliaginians  to  expel  the 
Phocaeans,  established  their  authority  over  the  island, 
in  whidi  they  founded  the  city  of  Nicaea  (a  name 
that  certainly  appears  rather  to  point  to  a  Greek 
origin),  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a  tribute  of 
resin,  wax,  and  honey.  (Diod.  v.  13.)  Their  su- 
premacy foil  with  the  decline  of  their  naval  power, 
and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  appeara  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  of  subjection,  to 
Cartilage  at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  On 
this  account  it  was  attacked,  in  b.  c.  259,  by  a  Bo- 
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man  fleet  under  L.  Sdpio,  who  took  the  city  of 
Aleria,  and  oompelled  the  inhabitants  to  ackiiow- 
ledge  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  give  hostages  far 
their  fideUty.    (Zonar.  viii.  U;  Fkr.  iL  8.  {  16; 
Liv.  Epit  xrii. ;  OrelL  Inter,  552.)    It  is  prSwUe 
that  the  submissian  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  native 
Corsicans  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  nominal; 
and  after  the  ckise  of  the  First  Punic  War  we  fiid 
them  agun  repeatedly  in  arms,  together  with  their 
neighboun  the  Sardinians;  at  length,  in  b.  g  231, 
C.  Papirius  llaso  is  said  to  have  efiectnally  aabdoed 
them,  for  which  he  chumed  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
(Zonar.  viiL  18;  Liv.  Epit  xx.;  Fast  Gapit)   Yet 
long  alter  this,  repeated  revolts  attest  the  imperfect 
nature  of  their  subjection;  and  the  victories  of  the 
Boman  praetois  appear  to  have  eflTeeted  nothiog  be- 
yond a  nominal  submission,  and  the  payment  Sf  an 
occasional  tribute.    (Liv.  xL  19,  84,  xliL  7,  21.) 
Before  the  dose  of  the  Bepubhc,  however,  Um  mari- 
time parts  of  the  isbnd  at  least  were  brought  under 
complete  subjection,  and  two  colonies  of  Bonan  citi- 
zens were  established  on  its  E.  coast,  that  of  Mai^na 
by  Marias,  and  Aleria  by  SuUa.    (Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  12; 
Mel.  iL  7.  §  9 ;  Seneca,  Com,  ad  Beh,  8.  §  2.; 
This  example,  however,  was  not  fallowed;  and  under 
the  Roman  empire  little  pains  were  taken  to  extend 
the  civilisation  of  Italy  to  an  ishoid  which  vras  re- 
garded as  wild  and  inhospitable.    Even  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  Sthibo  describes  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior  as  subsisting  principally  by  robbery  and 
plunder;  while  the  Boman  governors  from  time  to 
time  made  an  attack  npon  their  fastnesses,  andcarried 
off  a  number  of  prisoners,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  224.)    The  fact  that  it  vras  selectcdas 
a  place  of  banishment  for  political  exiles  (of  which 
Seneca  was  the  most  illustrious  exampile)  in  itself 
shows  the  unfavounUe  estimation  in  whkh  it  was 
held.    Its  name  only  once  occurs  in  the  history  of 
this  period,  during  the  civil  vran  of  A.D.  69,  when  a 
vain  attempt  vras  made  by  Bedmus  Pacarius  to 
arouse  the  Coreicans  in  favour  of  Vitellius,  though 
their  coasts  vrere  exposed  to  the  fleet  of  Otho.  (Tac. 
HisL  iL  16.)    Under  the  Boman  BepuUic,  Corsica 
had  been  united  in  one  province  with  Sardinia,  and 
subject  to  the  same  praetor.    Tacitns  speaks  of  it 
apparently  as  having  then  a  sepante  Proomter,  but 
thfe  vras  probably  exceptional.    After  the  time  of 
Constantino,  however,  the  two  islands  were  separated, 
and  each  had  its  own  governor,  vrith  the  title  of 
Piaeses.    (Not  Dign.  ii.  pp.  6,  64 :  P.  Disc,  it  22.) 
The  seat  of  government  was  probably  at  Aleiia.    On 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Corsica  faU  into  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Belisarius,  but  was  again  oonquersd  by  the  Goths 
under  Totik.    (PMcop.  B.  V.  iL  5,  B,  G,  iv.  24.) 
It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Exarchs  of  B»- 
venna,  and  continued  a  dependency  of  the  Byantine 
empire,  till  it  vras  conquered  in  lim  8th  centory  by 
the  Saracens. 

The  physical  character  of  Corsica  has  been  al- 
ready adverted  to.  The  great  chain  of  monntaii* 
which  fills  up  almost  the  whole  island  approaches, 
however,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  W.  than  the  £. 
coast;  the  former  is  in  consequence  extremely  nagged, 
and  broken  by  great  mountain  promontories,  vrith 
deep  bays  between  them^  many  of  which  afibrd  ex- 
cellent harboun,  though  these  are  rendered  com- 
paratively useless  by  the  difficulty  of  communication 
with  the  interior.  The  E.  ooast,  on  the  contrary, 
is  lower  and  more  regular,  presenting  a  nearly  un- 
broken line  for  a  distance  of  75  tmles,  fnm  the 
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neigfabQiiriiood  of  Aiffiatothe  Golf  of  P&rto  Veechio ; 
but  near  its  ioatheni  eztremitj  this  also  is  indented 
bj  two  deep  inlets,  one  of  which,  called  in  ancient 
times  the  Portns  SymcosanoB  (ncmPaiio  Veechio)^ 
constitutee  a  harbour  of  first-nite  ezcellenoe.  (Diod. 
V.  3.)  The  central  mass  of  the  nxmntain  chain, 
now  called  the  MotuU  Rotondoj  is  appaientlj  that 
which  is  called  by  Ptdemy  the  Moos  Aoieos  (t^ 
Xpwnw  hpos).  It  is  in  this  group  that  the  two 
principal  rivers  of  the  island  haTe  their  rise:  the 
Bhctanos  of  Ptolemj,  now  known  as  ihgfTanngnano  ; 
and  the  Tuda  or  Tavola  (Tov^at  or  Tav^^of),  now 
called  the  Goto.  Both  of  these  flow  from  W.  to  £., 
and  enter  the  sea,  the  first  near  the  colooj  of  Aleria, 
the  second  ckee  to  that  of  Mariana.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  island  are  of  in£uiar  magnitude ;  of 
those  which  flow  to  the  W.  coast,  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  Cirddius  (Ki^fSios),  which  b  probably  the  mo- 
dem Liamone ;  and  the  Locras,  Ticarins,  and  Pitanos, 
which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  oertabty.  The 
Hlems  or  Saoer  fluTins  (*l9p6s  itirufuos)^  whioh  he 
phKes  on  the  E.  coast,  S.  of  Aleria,  may  ipvobably  be 
the  Fimne  Orho;  and  the  Yalarios  (OMAtfpios  or 
OfioA/jpiof ),  described  by  him  as  entering  the  sea  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.  oout,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
small  stream  now  called  the  CignOt  whioh  flows  by 
8.FiorenMO. 

The  same  author,  to  whom  we  aro  indebted  for 

what  little  information  we  possess  concerning  the 

ancient  goognpby  of  Corsica,  gives  us  the  names  of 

a  number  of  headlands,  and  bays  or  harbours;  but 

▼ery  few  of  these  can  be  identified  with  any  approach 

to  certainty.    A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  show 

how  irregular  and  broken  is  the  whole  W.  coast  of 

the  island,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  choose  a  few  out  of 

the  number  of  bold  headlands  and  deep  inlets  that  it 

presents,  and  assume  them  to  be  those  intended  by 

Ptolemy.*    The  northernmost  point  of  the  island, 

now  called  Capo  Cono,  appears  to  be  that  called  by 

him  the  S?acred  Promontory  ('Icp^  ^pov)\  and  the 

sottihem  extremity,  near  Bonifaeio^  mag  be  that 

which  he  calls  Morianum,  a^jcining  which  was  a 

city  of  the  same  name  {Mapuutlw  tt^w  col  woAis). 

Between  these  (proceeding  from  N.  to  &  akng  the 

W.  coast  of  the  island)  he  enumerates :  Tiks  Pr., 

the  Caesian  shote  (KaaaUa  olyioA^r),  the  Attian 

Pr.,  the  Gulf  of  Oasolns,  the  Pram,  of  Viriballum, 

the  Rfaoetian  mountain,  the  Prom,  of  Bhium,  the 

Sandy  Shore  QAftfiMfit  ulymX6s},  the  Portus  Titi- 

anas.    The  Portus  Syracusanus  in  the  SE.  part  of 

the  ishmd  is  probably,  as  already  observed,  the  Gulf 

of  Porto  Vecddo,    (PtoL  iii.  2.  §§  3—6.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  geography  of  the 
island  is  extremely  vague  and  uncertain.  Neither 
Strabo  nor  Pliny  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the 
tribes  into  which  the  native  population  was  doubt> 
less  divided.  The  former  says  merely  that  some 
parts  of  the  island  were  habitable,  and  contained  the 
towns  of  the  Blesini,Charaz,  Eniconiae,  and  Vapanes. 
(Stimb.  V.  p.  224.)  Pliny  tells  us  that  Gonica  con- 
tained thirty-three  '*  dviUtes,"  besides  the  two  Bo- 
man  colonies,  but  without  giving  the  names  of  any. 

*  Mannert  and  Beichart  have  endeavoured  to  as< 
sign  the  position  of  all  these  points  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  obscure  towns  enumerated  by 
him;  but  the  entire  divergence  of  tlieir  results  sufii- 
dently  shows  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  thenL  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
repeat  a  list  of  mere  ooqjectuses;  they  an  both  given 
by  Forfaiger. 
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Ptdemy,  on  the  contrary,  gives  U8  the  following  list: 
**  The  Gervini  occupy  the  W.  side  beneath  the  (Silden 
Mountain;  then  follow  theTarrabenii,  the  TiUani,  the 
Balatonii.  The  most  northerly  promontoiy  is  occupied 
by  the  Vanaoeni;  next  to  whom  come  the  GUebenni, 
then  the  Licnini,  l&crini,  Opini,  Simbri,  and  Goma- 
ceni,  and  furthest  to  the  S.  the  Subasani"  (iil  2. 
§  6).    Nothing  more  is  known  of  any  of  these  ob- 
scure tribes,  who,  as  Ptolemy  expressly  teUs  us, 
dwelt  only  in  scattered  villages;  besides  these,  he 
enumerates  14  towns  in  the  interior,  all  of  which  are 
utterly  unknown.     Even   those  towns  which  he 
pUu:e8  en  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  any  approach  to  certainty,  their  po- 
sition depending  on  those  of  the  promontories  and 
bays,  the  geography  of  which  (as  already  observed) 
is  extremely  vague.    The  names  of  these  pUces  are 
as  foUows:  Urdnium  (Otptc^^Mr),  Panca  (flovira), 
Ficaria  (^uco^),  and  Mariannm,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.    On  the  £.  coast  our  data 
are  rather  more  precise;  the  site  of  the  two  Boman 
eokxueB  of  Albria  and  Maalaxa  being  known  with 
certainty.    The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  also  g^ves  us 
a  line  of  road  (the  only  one  in  the  island)  along  this 
coast  from  Mariana  to  Palloe,  a  dty  mentioned  also 
by  Ptdemy,  which  was  probably  dtuated  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  colled  the  Portus  Syracusanus.     The 
inteimecUate  stations  between  this  and  Aleria  are  Uie 
Portus  Favonii  (still  called  Porto  Favomt,  and  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  ^cAmWov  Aj^^*'  of  Ptdemy), 
and  Praesidium,  half  way  between  Portus  Favonii 
and  Aleria,  probably,  from  its  name,  a  mere  military 
poet    (/^ilfitp.85;  Ptd.iiL2.  |5.)    Besides 
these,  Ptdemy  mentions  Buhra  and  Ahsta,  which  he 
pUces  between  the  Portus  Syracusanus  and  Aleria; 
and  the  towns  of  Mantinum,  Glunium,  Genturia,  and 
Gandate,  all  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  island,  N.  of  Mariana.  Nicaea,  which 
fi?om  its  name  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Greek 
oobny,  but  is  called  by  Diodiorus  (v.  13)  a  Tyrrhe- 
nian one,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  thegeqgrapbera, 
and  its  podtion  is  quite  unknown.    It  is  a  plausible 
cQi^ecture  of  Gluverius  that  it  was  the  same  place 
afterwards  called  Mariana. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Goruca,  the  chief, 
as  aheady  observed,  is  timber,  of  which  it  furnished 
an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Theophrastus  speaks 
with  espedal  admiration  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
that  grew  on  the  island,  and  of  which  the  Bomans 
made  oeat  use  for  their  fleets.  (Theophr.  U.  P.  v. 
8.  §  l5  The  same  forests  produced  resin  and  dtch, 
and  abounded  in  wild  bees,  so  that  wax  and  honey 
were  in  alleges  among  the  chief  exports  of  the  island, 
and  we  find  the  Gonicans  on  one  occaaiott  compelled 
to  pay  200,000  pounds  of  wax  as  a  punishment  for 
their  revdt  (liv.  xliL  7 ;  Diod.  v.  13 ;  Plin.  xxi. 
14.  8.  49.)  The  kmgevity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  arise  from  their  abund- 
ant use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food.  (Steph.  B. 
«.  V.  IU$pn>r.)  Yet  the  Gorsican  honey  had  a  bitter 
taste,  owing  UJ*the  bees  feeding  on  the  box  trees, 
which  rendered  it  nnpahOable  to  strangers.  (Theophr. 
J7.P.  UL  15.  §  5;  Diod  le.;  Vlrg.  Ed.  ix.  30; 
Ovid,  Amor,  i.  12.  10.)  Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
were  also  abundant,  though  the  former  were  allowed 
to  run  almost  wild  about  the  mountains.  (Pd.  xii. 
4.)  But  the  island  produced  htUe  com,  and  oven 
under  the  Boman  empire  tho  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  and  olives  was  ahnost  wholly  neglected. 
(Senec  Com.  ad  Belv.  9.  §  2;  Anthd.  Lat  130.) 
Of  wild  animals,  according  to  Pdybius,  there  wen 
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found  abandanoe  of  foxeB  »nd  rabbits,  but  no  wolves, 
haroB,  or  deer;  the  wild  goat  also  was  mtknown,  but 
the  wild  sheep  or  monsmoD  (jio6irfMy)  was  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Corsica,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia. 
Strabo  mentions  it  in  the  latter  island  only,  but  it  is 
still  common  to  them  both.  (PoL  zii.  3,  4.)  The 
mines  of  Cornea  seem  to  have  been  neglected  by  the 
RomAns ;  but  its  granite,  which  is  of  a  very  fine 
quality,  was  worked  for  arohitectural  purposes;  and 
the  Roman  quarries  in  two  little  islets  a  few  miles 
from  B<mifaciOy  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, are  still  visible.  (Valeiy,  Voyage  en  Corte, 
chap.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORSOTE  (KofMrAni,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5.  §  4),  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Mascas,  where 
Cyrus  passed  three  days  on  his  march  against  his 
brother  Artaienes.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon 
as  deserted,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Bennell  (/0iw- 
troHons  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thouecmd,  p. 
103)  that  it  may  be  represented  by  some  laige 
ruins,  now  called  Er»  or  /rsoA,  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  travellers  Balbi  and  Rauwolf,  when 
passing  down  the  Eaphntea.  Xenophon  states  that 
the  Mascas  flowed  round  Corsote :  perhaps  the  town 
was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
that  river.  [V.] 

CORSTORPITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
first  Itineraiy.  Probably  Corhridffe  in  Northum^ 
berland.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORSYMUS  or  CORSTNUS.  It  appears,  from 
the  coins  of  Aj^rodisias,  in  Caria,  that  there  was  a 
river  Corsymus,  or  Corsynus,  there.  In  the  article 
Aphrodisias  the  river  is  named  Mosynus.  The 
name  in  the  editions  of  Harduin  and  SilUg  (Plin.  v. 
29)  is  Orsinus.  Harduin  says  that  the  editions  of 
Pliny  have  Moesinus.  It  seems  likely  that  Corsynus 
or  Corsymus  is  the  true  name,  and  that  the  other 
forms  are  corruptions.  [G.  L.] 

CORTERATE,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaux)  to  Ve- 
sunna  (^Per^ueux),  The  place  seems  to  be  Coutrae, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Dordogn/e.  [G.  L.] 

CORTO'NA(K($frri»i'a,  Ptol. :  Eik,  Cortonensis  : 
CorUma)^  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  inland  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill 
between  Arretium  and  Clusium.  It  was  distant 
only  about  9  miles  from  the  Lacus  Trasimenus. 
There  is  great  ooninsian  about  its  ancient  name. 
The  Greek  legend  which  represented  it  as  founded 
by  Dardanus,  called  it  Cortthus,  a  form  frequently 
used  in  consequence  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Viig.  Atn, 
iii.  167—170,  vii.  206—210,  &c.;  Sil.  Ital.  iv. 
721,  V.  122.)  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
was  a  mere  transplanting  of  a  Greek  traditicm 
(MUUer,  Etrwker,  vol.  i.  p.  277),  and  the  native 
name  seems  to  have  been  Cortona,  or  some  fonn 
closely  resembling  it.  Dionysius  writes  the  name 
Croton,  and  says  it  was  changed  to  Cortona  (which 
he  writes  Kotfopr(a,  probably  an  eiror  of  the  MSS. 
for  KiipOwrta),  when  it  received  a  Roman  colony. 
Livy,  however,  calls  it  Cortona  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  without  any  allusion  to  its  having  changed 
its  name.  The  confusion  between  Cor  and  Cro  is 
so  natural  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Greeks  should 
write  it  KfNJTwr,  even  if  the  Roman  form  was  the 
correct  one  :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Etruscans,  who  did  not  use  the  letter  o,  would  have 
written  the  name  KPVTVNA,  as  they  wrote  Pu- 
pluna  for  Populonium.  (Dionys.  i.  26  ;  Steph. 
Byi.  #.  V.  Kp6Tw,   MiiUer.  I  c.   pp.  268.  277.)  I 
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Polybius,  however  (iiL82),  writes  the  name  Kup' 
rAvtw,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Toprv' 
mfa,  in  Tyrrhenia,  of  Lyoophron  and  Theopompan, 
the  foundadoD  of  which  was  ascribed  by  the  latter 
to  Ulysses,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  same  name. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  806;  Theopomp.  <$>.  Tzett,  ad  loc) 

All  accounts  agree  in  represoitmg  Cwtoiia  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  con- 
federation. Dionysins  expressly  tells  os  that  it  wxi 
originally  an  Umbrian  dty,  and  was  wrested  finxn 
that  people  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Diouys.  L  20.)  It 
is  evidently  to  the  Pda$gie  dty  only  tliat  the  legend 
of  its  foundation  by  DanJUuras,  to  which  so  prominent 
a  place  has  been  assigned  by  Vugil,  can  be  referred : 
various  other  legends  also  appear  to  point  to  the 
same  connection,  and  may  be  considered  as  proving 
that  the  Pelasgic  character  of  the  inhabitants  was 
strongly  nuurked  and  recognised  by  the  Greeka. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Niebuhr, 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  the  view  of  Dionyiius, 
who  refers  to  this  dty  and  not  to  Crestoo  in  Thrace, 
the  statement  of  Bbrodotus  oonottning  tiie  langoage 
spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day.  (Herod.  L  57  ; 
Dionys.  i.  29.  On  this  much  disputed  questian  can- 
pare  Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p.  34,  note  89 ;  Mfiller,  Etrmker, 
vol.  i.  p.  94 — 98;  Lepsius,  Tyrrhenieche  Pdavger^ 
p.  18,  &C.)  Dionysius  represents  Cortona  as  having 
been  made  by  the  Pelasgians  a  stronghold  and  centre 
of  operations  firam  whence  they  gradually  extended 
their  anns  over  the  rest  of  Etruria  :  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  this  statement  that 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  terms  it  the  mekropofis  of 
the  Tyrrhenians.  (Dionys.  L  20 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
Kp^Twy.)  There  are,  indeed,  drcnmstanoes  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans,  properly  so  called  (the  Basena),  was  also 
extended  from  Cortona,  or  its  neighbourhood,  over 
the  mora  southern  parts  of  Etruria  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  natural  surmise  that  Dionysius  had  made  a 
confusion  between  the  Pelasgisn  I^ynhenians  and 
the  Etruscans  proper  :  but  it  seems  more  pnbabls 
that  botli  conquests  may  really  have  emanated  froos 
the  same  quarter.    [Etruria.] 

Important  as  is  the  part  which  Cortona  bean  in 
these  early  traditions,  it  is  singular  how  little  we 
subsequently  hear  of  it.  There  dm  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
confederation:  and  hence  in  11.0.  310  Livy  qteaks 
of  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  9b  at  that  period 
among  the  chief  dties  of  Etruiia  (**  ferme  capita 
Etruriae  populorum.'*  Liv.  ix.  37.)  They  on  this 
ooocasion  obtained  a  peace  for  30  yean,  which  was 
soon  broken ;  but  the  name  of  Cortona  is  not  again 
mentioned :  and  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  at 
which  it  fell  under  the  subjection  of  Borne.  In  the 
Second  Pnnio  War  it  is  incidentally  mcntioDed  : 
Hannibal  having  marched  beneath  its  walls,  and 
laid  waste  its  territory  just  before  the  battle  of  the 
ThrssynMnian  Lake  (Pol.  iii  82 ;  Liv.  xxiL  4), 
but  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  dty  itself  ren- 
dered it  secure  from  attack.  At  the  same  tame  the 
broad  and  fertile  valley  beneath  it  offered  no  obatades 
to  the  march  of  an  army,  and  it  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  we  hear  so  little  of  Cortona  in  history 
successive  swarms  of  invaden  having  swept  past  i^ 
without  caring  to  attack  its  almnt  impregnable 
podtion.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Dienysius 
(i.  26)  that  Cortona  had  reodved  a  Boman  cokny 
not  long  before  his  time :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  must  be  referred  to  the  times  of  Sulla,  and  Uiat 
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it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Etmria,  which  he  repeopled 
after  his  devutation  of  that  conotry.  (Zumpt,  de 
Cokm,  p.  25S.)  It  was  not  rabeequentl/  renewed, 
and  therefore  does  not  figure  in  the  lists  either  of 
PItnj  or  Ptdemj  as  a  colonj.  Both  those  anthon, 
however,  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  Etmria 
(Plin.  iii.  6.  B.  8 ;  Ptol.  iu.  1.  §  48) :  hat  this  is 
the  last  notice  of  its  existence  in  ancient  tunes, 
though  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  continued  to 
sabaist  nnder  the  Soman  Empire.  (Gori,  Inter.  Etr, 
vol.  iL  pp.  361—398.)  It  becsme  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  earlj  ages  of  Christianitj,  and  proixably  never 
ceased  to  exist,  thoogh  no  trace  of  it  is  again  fimnd 
In  history  till  the  1 3th  oentniy. 

The  modem  city  of  Gortona  (which  is  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  with  idwot  5000  inhabitants)  retains  the 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  on  the  smnmit  of  a  high  hill, 
almost  deserving  to  be  tenned  a  monntain,  and  ex- 
tending from  its  highest  point  down  a  steep  slope 
lacing  towards  the  W.,  so  that  the  gate  at  its  lowest 
extremity  is  about  half  way  down  the  hilL  The 
andentcity  wasof  obloog  fonn,  and  aboat  two  miles 
in  circamfereuce ;  the  drenit  of  its  walls  may  be 
easily  traced,  as  the  modem  ones  are  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  them,  though  at  the  higher  end  of 
the  city  they  enclosed  a  considerably  wider  space. 
''They  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less 
preserved  idmost  entirely  round  the  dty,  and  are 
compoeed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  great  size,  ar- 
ranged without  mnd^  regularity,  though  with  more 
regard  to  faorizontality  and  distinct  courses  than  is 
observable  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Popukmia, 
and  often  joined  with  great  nicety  like  the  masonry 
of  Fiesole."  . . .  **  The  finest  reUc  <^  tills  regular 
masonry  at  Gortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Italy,  is  at 
a  spot  called  Terra  Mozza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  dty,  where  is  a  fragment 
120  feet  in  length,  composed  of  blocks  of  enormous 
magnitude.  They  vary  from  2j^  to  5  feet  in  hdght, 
and  from  6  or  7  feet  or  11  and  12  in  length ;  and 
are  sometimes  as  much  or  more  in  depth."  The  ma- 
terial of  wluch  they  are  composed  is  a  grey  sandstone 
much  resembling  that  of  Fietole.  (D«inis,  EtruriOf 
voL  iL  p.  436.)  A  few  other  fragments  of  Etruscan 
construction  similar  to  the  above,  are  found  within 
tlie  walls  of  the  dty :  but  only  one  trifling  remnant 
of  a  Roman  buikiing.  Outside  the  lower  gate,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  carious  monument  cidled  the 
TaneOa  di  Pitagora  (from  the  oonfrision  commonly 
made  between  Gortona  and  Grotona),  which  was  in 
reality  an  Etruscan  tomb,  constructed  of  vast  blocks 
and  slabs  of  stone,  instead  of  being  excavated  in  the 
rock,  as  was  their  mwe  common  practice.  A  re- 
markable mound,  commonly  called  //  Mdone,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Canmucia,  has 
been  also  proved  by  excavation  to  be  sepulchral. 
Numerous  minor  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Gortona,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
there  :  this  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  pottery, 
and  among  the  former  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  large 
size,  which  for  beauty  of  workmanship  is  considered 
to  snrpaas  all  other  spedmens  of  this  description  of 
Etmscan  art.  (Dennis,  /.  c  p.  442  :  who  has  given 
a  full  account  iX  all  the  andent  renuuns  still  visible 
at  Gortona.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GORTOBIAGUM.  The  Notitia  mentions  the 
Gortoriacenses  as  under  the  command  of  the  general 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  Galliae.  The  Gortoriacenses 
imply  a  place  Gortoriacum,  which  was  afterwards 
written  Gurtricnm,  and  is  now  Caurtrai,  in  the  Bel- 
gian province  of  West  Flanders.    In  the  Gaptu- 
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lanes  of  Gharles  the  Bold,  a.  d.  853,  the  Pagus 
Gurtridsus  is  mentioned  between  "Adertisus  et 
Flandra."  The  Flemish  name  of  Cowtrai  is  Cor- 
tryk.    (D'AnviUe,  AiXicc,  ^.)  [G.L.] 

GORTUOSA,  a  town  of  Etraria,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  388.  (Li v.  vi.  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Tarquinii,  and  a  mere  dependency  of  that  city,  as 
well  as  Gcmtenebra,  mentioned  in  the  same  po&iage. 
Both  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown.        [E.  H.  B.] 

GORT  (Ktfpi;,  Ptd.  vii.  1.  §  96),  according  to 
Ptolemy,  an  ishnd  in  the  Sinus  Aigaricus,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  which 
he  describes  elsewhere  (vii.  1.  §  1 1)  as  a  promontory : 
KMpv  ftirpoy  rh  jcal  KaXXefUcow,  —  implying  that  it 
bore  also  the  name  of  Galligionm.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  present 
RamiUeram  or  Bamanam  Kor.  [GoLOUi;  Go- 
LIS.]  [V.] 

CORYBANTIUM.     [Hamaxitus.] 

GGRYBISSA.    [Sckp^is.] 

GORY'CIUM.     [Delphi.] 

GCRYGUS  (KAfiVKos :  Etk,  K«pi;ic(os,  KMpvKiA- 
nis).  1.  In  Lyda,  is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasm'ns, 
which  places  it  bet  wen  Olympus  (^DeUktash)  and 
Phaselis.  This  agrees  with  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Ki&fnncos  alyta\6stan  the  coast  of  Lycia  (p.  666). 
The  Turks  call  this  coast  north  of  Olympus,  Tchiralif, 
(Beaufivt,  Karamamat  p.  47.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Gilicia  Tracheia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  Gape  Gorycus 
is  now  KorghoZj  plainly  a  conruption  of  the  andent 
name.  After  mentioning  the  Galycadnos,  Strabo — 
whose  description  proceeds  from  west  to  east  — 
mentions  a  rock  called  Poodle;  then  Anemurium,  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  as  the  other  [Ank- 
mubium]  ;  then  the  island  Grambusa,  and  the  pro- 
montory Gorycus,  20  stadia  above  which — that  is, 
20  stadia  inland — is  the  Goiydan  cave.  Beaufort 
found  it  difficult  to  select  a  pmnt  which  should  cor- 
respond to  this  Anemurium.  North  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Galycadnus  he  found  "  two  decayed  and  unin- 
habited fortresses,  called  Korghos  KaIaler(cMSd»'); 
the  one  standing  on  the  mainland,  and  connected 
with  the  rains  of  an  ancient  town ;  and  the  other 
covering  the  whde  of  a  small  islaiid  close  to  the 
shore."  He  thinks  that  the  littie  fortified  island 
may  be  Strabo's  Grambusa,  and  tiiat  Gape  Gorycus 
is  perhaps  a  small  point  of  knd  towards  which  tiie 
rains  of  the  city  extend.  {Karamanui^  p.  240, 
&c.)  Leake  supposes  the  island  to  be  what  Strabo 
calls  the  promontory;  and  the  castle  on  the  shore  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Gorycus,  a  town  wliich  Strabo 
has  not  noticed.  But  a  town  Gorycus  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20),  and  hy  Pliny  (v.  27),  and 
Mela  (i.  13),  and  St^banus  (#.  v.  Kdpwcos). 

The  walls  of  the  castie  on  the  mainknd  contain 
many  pieces  of  columns;  and  "  a  mole  of  great  un- 
hewn rocks  projects  from  one  angle  of  the  fortresR 
about  a  hundred  yards  across  the  bay.**  (Beaufort) 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  traced,  and 
there  appear  to  be  sufficient  remains  to  invite  a 
carefrd  examination  of  the  spot.  There  are  coins  of 
Gorycus. 

In  the  Gorydan  cave,  says  Strabo,  the  best  crocus 
(saffiron)  grows.  He  describes  this  cave  as  a  great 
hollow,  of  a  cupcular  form,  surrounded  by  a  margin 
of  rock,  on  all  sides  of  a  considerable  height ;  on  de- 
scending into  this  cavity,  the  ground  is  found  to  be 
uneven  and  generally  rocky,  and  it  is  filled  with 
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■hmbs,  both  ewnLiMii  und  ealtjnted ;  in  •one  p*rti 
the  u^m  is  cnLtiTSled  :  th«v  ii  aJm  a  an 
which  contihu  ■  IftTga  Boarrfl,  which  ponn  fi 
rivR-  of  pan,  peltadd  nttr,  but  it  iaan»ia.te]j  nnlu 
into  tbe  caitb,  and  flowbig  andcrgraiiBd  enUn  the 
im :  thejr  nil  it  tbe  Bitter  Wttar.  U(l»  hu  i  long 
dMcription  of  (be  Hine  place,  appanntlj  ttnm  tbe 
saine  uitboritj  that  Stnbo  Iblknied,  but  mora  em- 
helliahed.  Tbil  plua  is  wobkblj  on  tb*  top  of  th( 
mountain  aboTa  CoiTcni,  bnt  it  does  not  appiar  tc 
hnts  been  examined  b^  >nj  modetn  tnnll9r.  11 
M«U  uw  (he  plate  bimtelf,  be  ha*  nun  imaginatim 
than  moat  geographen. 

Thin  place  ia  famed  in  mjttdcal  itory.  It 
CiliiHaB  can  iJ  Pindar  (PytL  i.  31),  and  of  Aea- 
cbjlua  (Prom.  TsKt  350),  and  the  bed  of  the  giant 
T^pbin  or  Tjphoetu.     (Hela,  L  13.) 


3.  In  LTdia  (Thno.  TiiL  U,  33,  34 ;  Lit.  xuri. 
44),  a  Mtj  nwimtaiii  (Strab.  p.  644)  in  the  pe- 
ninsnla  on  which  Erjtbtae  is  aitnated.  Ca^ilae,  a 
port,  ns  at  the  baaa  of  CorTcna,  which  i*  now  Ko- 
Ttdta  or  furio.  Thia  bold  headland,  calkd  tbe 
Corraaa  Pranoatarimn  (Plin.  t.  K),  loska  to- 
wards Samoa,  and  fenu  tbe  wntetn  point  of  the 
ba;  HI  wUch  Teoa  ia  atoatod.  Tbia  ai^ean  to  be 
the  pbca  wUch  Thiqrdidea  calk  Cvjons,  in  the 
twTJIoty  d  EiTtbrae)  and  thia  luppaBilkin  agnn 
wHh  the  moreDKOti  of  the  fleet  deaoibed  in  liii.  34. 
It  ia  alio  elaarlj  indiealed  ia  Liry'i  aoeonnt  <k  (he 
mawmsnts  of  the  fiomans  and  Eiunaua,  (hough 
LiT7ea]kit  apanimtarf  of  lbs  T(d.  This  rugged 
cCMt  was  coca  inhabited  by  a  piialkal  people,  caUtd 
CoTfcati,  who  carried  on  th^  trade  in  a  ijitematic 
muinar,  br  keeping  ipce  in  the  variona  pan,  to 
find  cat  what  the  traders  had  in  thdr  sbiin,  and 
where  thej  were  botind  to,  and  so  attacked  liiem  en 
tbe  aea  and  robbed  tbtm.  Hence  came  tbe  piowb 
which  Stnbo  mentiou  (p.  644  ;  tonp,  Stepb.  B., 
I.  V.  Kifvmai,  who  quotes  the  Ada  d  Hecataeos, 
and  dteg  the  passage  of  Stnbo>     [CAaTBna.] 

4.  In  FampbrU*  near  Attaleia,  [Attaleu,  p. 
aS!,a.)  rO.L.] 

CCHYCUS  (KifpiNfe.,  Ptol.  iiLir.fa:  Cm- 
iua),  the  NW.  prtmoutoiy  cf  Crete.  In  Strabo  the 
name  ajqiran  as  (^maraa  (Kl/ioftt,  i.  p.  474). 
£leewhBi  Stnbo  (ttE.  p.  336)  itatn  that  Ca(7cna 


imred:  aa  Orabiua 

.  isprabablethatlbe 
..._  Cimans,  tbeE.Co(7CDS.  We 
kwnftem  PRorCiT-SO)  that  the  bland*  which  lis  off 
this  poncntor)' were  called  Ccjcae,  and  that  part  of 
the  maaa  of  ro^  which  forma  this  pant  wmt  bj  tbe 
name  of  Monnl  Corycn*.  Plolemj  (t  c)  maitiona 
a  city  of  this  name,  ud  there  is  a  passage  in  which 
JnnnaJ  (liv.  367)  mentims  a  Cardan  reeHil  which 
endenllf  bcknged  to  thia  Cretan  town.  When  the 
Flonotine  traveller  BnoadelnMnte  Tinted  tbe  island 
in  A.  D.  141S,  be  rotmdnmaiiis  existing.  (CorDelina, 
Crtia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  87 ;  Pashley,  Trm.  »oL  iL 
p.  74i  Hoecit,  JTnta,  toI.  i.  p.377.)         [E.B.J.]  | 


two  prajscting  poi 
it  was  called  Cima 
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a  d^  of  tlie  Kbndii,  aoeutdiog  to  Heeatum,  i^aotsl 
bj  Siepbanoa  (a.  v.).  But  it  wasnot  inBbiiiia,nr 
was  it  one  of  the  Rhodian  iiiimiiiiiiii  in  the  Ptma 
[Cakia].  (Plin-v.  2S;  PtoL  t.  3.)  The  TiUa 
marks  OorTdalla  (CorHM>i  (o  tba  nad  fram  Pha- 
selis,  in  Lycia,  to  Patan,  and  makes  the  dinsBT 
beCwHi  thCM  two  ^aca  £9  U.  P.  Piinj  (t.SS) 
placea  Corydali*  in  the  iateriof  (f  Ljat,  lai  i^ 
ietnr  mentiins  it  with  Sagslaaros,  Bbsdia,  PUlu, 
Uyra,  and  oilier  plaesa,  aa  aboot  Mgo*  Hmicrtn. 
There  are  oeins  of  Cefjdalk  of  th*  imptnl  fngd. 
with  the  opigraph  KsfntaMtaar.  It  is  Wt  diffieall 
to  see  where  this  plaoe  ahoold  be  kobad  fa.  TU 
praent  site  is  a  nllage  called  Bai^ittUa,  n  Ibc 
eaat  nde  of  a  small  itream,  aboal  IS  ndli*,  dbtd 
diitance,BDath-weBtofPh«elia.  (Spnttaad  Portna, 
Ijfda,  ToL  L  p  164.)  Then  was  diseonnd.^sa 
old  wall,  "  a  iquand  bieck,  with  its  inoilied  bit 
tamed  towards  tbe  stcnee,  on  wludi,  in  bsanljFill; 
preserred  lettan,  was  tbe  name  cf  tbe  dlj— Ca;- 
dalh."  There  are  at  Corrdalla  tbs  maiia  of  > 
small  theatre,  of  a  Roman  aqoadoet,  and  aiMsan 
Hdlenic  wall.  The  inaoiptka  Doped  fnan  Co^ddis 
(tdL  ii.  p.  377)  u  rf  tbe  time  of  U.  Anrdin*  AMo- 
nmaa;  and  it  sbowi  that  Corrdaila  had  tbs  mhI 
Greek  oonatitntion,  a  (enite  aed  a  popabu  lul;. 
Plinr  mentioiB  GagH,  CoTdali*,  and  Bbodiopliii, 
in  Ibis  ordei;  and  Bhodiopoli*  waa  found  b;  ^nU 
and  FoTb«  mar  C^orTdalla.  [G.L] 

CORTDALLUS.  [AmOA,  p.  3SS.] 
COBYLEIUU  (KapiAoav:  Etk.  KtftDM^). 
aoomJing  to  Stephanas  (a.  e.)  a  noted  Com  is 
PxpUagvna,  so  called  fnm  a  Idng  Cnjba.  It  dm 
not  appear  what  ia  tbe  aothontr  of  Etspbaiaa. 
Xena(ibon(j<aa&.Ti.  1.  S  a)  nenlioaBCaThsitll" 
king  of  Papfakgenia  at  tlks  tilM  wbtn  be  paaii 
thrragh  tbe  ooontr;.  [O.L] 

CORYNR.     [EBTTHKAm.] 
CORYPHANTA,  a  town  fa  BithTnia,  nrntioori 
b;  Phnj  (t.  33 )  as  a  plan  that  on  existed.  [G.  L] 
C0RYPHANTI8  (Ksfw^wrlr :  Eli.  CarjfbMit- 
nna),  one  of  Ibo  settknMiDta  of  tbe  UjIil<Du>i»> 
L  the  coaat  of  Aeolia,  oppomta  to  Leabos,  and  nonk 
Ataraeaa.    Plinj  (t.  30)  ounes  it  Corjpbai.    It 
ia  eridentlj  the  same  plain  which  appears  in  0* 
■  r  (he  name  Cto&aio,  between  A*aiojl- 
Elatia,  — wbalcTer   Elalia  mnj  nuan. 
Strabo  (p.  607)  mantkns  G<X7phanti3  and  Hetac>s, 
d"  after  (bom,  Altoa."  [AiraA.]    The  neit  place 
IheTabletoEktiaHAttalia.    Tbe ojKeo cf Co- 
rTi^ias  an  motiaMd  I7  Pliny  (xiiiL  6).     [CLL.] 
OORYPHA'SIUM.    [PtLua.] 
GOBYTHEIE.    [tBau.] 
COS  (Km,  Um  ;  Co^  P.  Helai  Cooa,  Ut,  Tat; 
Oea,  PIin.1  Elk.  Kmh  (Katnit  in  rasdam  Gnk): 
Sbmfo,  or  BUKdHe,  a  ocanptioo  of  If  Tir  Km),  U 
island  in  the  Mrrtoui  sea,  >' one  of  tbe  D»t  nuMDid 
of  that  baantifni  chain,  which  eorers  the  weeten  ihcn 
ofAsiaUiiur.'    Oi»  of  its  euliv  namss  was  Hercpi 
(Thoc.  TiiL41),  aootber  was  Njmpbaea  (Fiin-'- 
31. 1.36).      It  appears  fron  an  inaciijjtiui  neo- 
tional  b;  Bcaa,  that  it  was  calM  Lamgo  ui  the  time 
of  the  Knigbta.     Its  sitaatiw  is  nearlj  opnailB  tbe 
gulf  of  Halicaroaasos,  and  it  is  separ^ed  ij  a  isr- 
n>w  strait  from  Cnidos  and  the  Triopian  prcnuntvT' 
Its  length  lies  NK.  and  6W.    Stnbo  giTSS  tbe  namea 
of  three   pmnentorisi,   Scandariom  on  lbs  Nb, 
Lader  on  the  S.  (with  the  town  of  Haliiania  ixar 
it),  aod  Drecanon  on  the  W.  (uar  the  town  of  Eto- 
■nalimne).     Ita  pcindpal  dtj,  bearing  the  uiae  « 
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til*  iduid,  TU  aua  tlw  fint  dF  titeat 
in  kt.  36°  63'  ud  long.  37°  17'.  Tta  dfcnm- 
fanDc*  of  th«  isluiii,  twnnliiig  lo  Stimbo  (lir.  p. 
657),  wu  950  iiladia,  ud  mccvding  to  PUn;  (I.  c) 
100  Raun  milea;  but  DeiUur  of  tluM  dicneiiiikoa 
ia  eomct:  the  trua  cinnmruvDca  ia  about  65  gea- 
gnpfakal  mikB,  and  the  length  iboat  S3.  Tba  ra- 
Jutun  of  Coa  to  the  neighbonfing  ccaA  and  uUnda 
ii  TiTidlj  illnitnled  b;  snch  Tojai^  u  tbcM  which 
■n  doacribed  in  Lir.  iiiTii.  IS)  Lnean.  Tiii.  S44 — 
!50;  jlct.  AfxHt.  u.  ui. 

Tndjtioii  ammcu  tlie  auliatt  Omk  inhatatanta 
cf  Coa  iritb  a  migratioa  £nai  Epdanroa  ;  and  th« 

tunad  B  liidc  baUnto  Uia  tm  dnrn  to  a  Uta  pariod. 
(Pa(u,iiL33.§4;  Uflller.Air.  bk.Lch.6,)  !■ 
lloBMr  wa  find  lh«  people  of  tha  ialaod  Sgbting 
agabot  the  Cariida.  (H  ii.  677,  BS7.)  Aa  we 
a[f)racb  tlie  pariod  of  dUtinct  kiatoij,  tha  dtj  d 
Cb  appaan  aa  a  aaabu  at  tha  Dorian  Psntapolia, 
whoae  ■nctaarjr  waa  ao  tlia  Trioptan  pumoitorj. 
(Hind.  L  144.)  UDder  the  AtlxniaD  role  it  bad 
no  walla,  aod  it  waa  flnt  Ibrtiflad  bj  Alcihiadaa  at 
tlM  ckm  of  the  Falopomaaiiu  War.  (Tboc  Tiii. 
108)  In  nlimqitant  linn  it  ahand  tha  gananl 
fiUa  of  tba  ndghboiuii^  mils  and  iilaoda.  For  ita 
nlatiosa  villi  {Qtodaa  in  the  wan  apiiiiat  Antiocfana 
and  the  RoniaBa,  eee  Foljb.  six.  T ;  and  lirj,  J. «. 
Tba  eoipanr  Glandina  baetswed  upon  it  tha  priri- 
lagta  rfa ftaa atita (Tao. .4ii>a.  lil.  61),  and  Anto- 
niniif  Kna  raboilt  (he  dtf,  after  it  had  been  da- 
ftajtA  itj  an  eanhqoaka.  (Pane.  viiL  43).  Ttia 
ancient  omatitntioD  of  tha  island  aeema  lo  luiie 
been  moDacobical,  and  tnoei  of  ita  oootinnanoa  an 
obeenvl  in  an  inacripdon  is  lata  ai  Veflpaiian.  It 
ma  iUutnona  aa  tlu  biithplane  of  Ptolemj  Phila~ 
ddptaoi  (Theoci  iriL  fi7),  aod  rf  tha  painlar  Apdlea, 
and  tlw  phTaiaan  Hippocnlaa.  An  inlareatiiig  in- 
•oriptioa(BocUi,Na.9509)aModatttitinthHanid 
tlie  tetnnh,  irluiBa  father  bad  conhcred  manj  la- 
Tcora  OB  Coe,  ae  wa  lean  from  Joeeplina  (A  J. 
LSl.SU). 

The  jmaot  raxod  population  of  Graeln  and 
Toiki  amgnnU  to  aboot  800a  Tha  ialaod  atiJ] 
^na  pmof  of  the  natnial  pndnclinneai  vhldi  w» 
celabnitad  b;  Stiabo.  It  waa  kiBwn  in  the  old 
world  for  ita  ointment  and  [niple  dje,  bat  (apeciallj 
lor  ita  wiBM(Hor.£U:iL  4,39;  Pen.&t  T.  13S), 
■Dd  the  ligbt  tranaparoit  diaaaee  calkd  "  Coao 
nataL'  (riboU.  ii.  8.  53 ;  Pn^nt.  L  I.)  Tba 
Ialaod  ia  geDonllj  moontainaw,  opBciaU;  an  the 
■otith  and  mat  t  bnt  then  ia  a  large  tract  of  lerel 
and  Crnitftil  gnond  towaida  the  ncrthand  east 

Tba  Duet  andant  afital  km  calM  Aatjpalaaa, ' 
the  poeiliaa  of  wUefa  ia  axbamalr  doabtftiL  Tba 
dtyafCwiladf  liaBeanlinoedtoonraini  timia.  An 
nnhaahhj  lagoon,  on  the  north  of  the  modsn  town, 
naika  the  paaiticu  of  the  asciaiit  haiboor.  Cloaa  to 
it  ia  the  Tnrkjih  caitla,  which  Chrislian  tnmdlan 
an  notallowad  to  enter.  In  ita  walli  are  aotna  elabo- 
nte  amlptum,  whidi  majr  pohi^  harv  belangad  to 
the  Aaiepieiiun  or  temple  of  Aaecnlafioa.  TUa  moo- 
tuaiy  waa  andaotlj  the  etnect  of  gnateat  intcreit  in 
tbaialand.  A  aoboot  of  phTridaoa  waa  attached  to 
it,  sod  iti  gnat  coUaction  of  Totif*  modab  made  it 
almoat  a  moieniii  of  aaatsoij'  and  patbalogT. 
Stmbo  deaoribaa  the  tonple  a*  atanding  in  a  anbnrb 
of  the  town:  bat  Ibe  rila  haa  not  been  jrat  pon- 
thdj  Uentiliad. 

Ad  acoonnt  of  C«  will  be  limnd  in  Clarita's  TVo- 
vda,  Tol.  iL  pt  1.  j^  196— -31.^,  and  toI.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
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pp.  391—333.  But  the  beat  dcMriplion  ia  in  Rofv, 
Aaign  nocA  Km,  naScamaitoi,  u.  i.  v.  (Hallv, 
1SS3),  wilh  which  hii  Seitea  an/dm  Grkch.  In- 
leii  ahonld  be  compared,  roL  ii.  pp.  B6 — 9!,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  196 — 139.  There  ii  a  monognph  on  tba  bland 
bj  Kliiler  (Ai  Co  Intula,  Halle,  1833),  wid  a  \-eTj 
oaefnl  paper  on  tlie  subject  by  Cd.  Lcalie  (in  tba 
Tram,  of  13a  Boyal  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  i..  M- 
oond  sariee).  Both  Leake  and  Rost  pve  a  map  of 
Coa,  redncod  fnxn  the  recent  larrej:  but  for  fnll 
infranulidn,  the  Admiral^  Charts  ihonld  be  con- 
Bulted.  Of  th»a,Na.l604exbibitstheBitnationDf 
tlM  town  and  the  ioadit«id  in  tbeir  relation  to  Iha 
oppoaita  coast ;  No.  1 550  ahowa  the  town  in  detul, 
with  a  view  of  it  from  tba  wchonge;  and  Mo.  1B98 
giiraa  a  general  delineation  of  the  whole  island.  See 
atao  llo.  1S99.  With  these  cbaita  it  ii  dnirable  to 
DomparaPuidja&jiJinjZ*irecWr),p,114.  [J.S.H.] 


COSAoCOSSA.  l.CKiJinraj.Strati.Ptol.ifd. 
Coeanns:  Amtedoma)  a  dty  of  Etroria,  aituaUd  on 
the  aea-coaat  between  the  Portna  Herculis  and  Gra- 
liscae ;  inunediatalj  u^joiniiig  tha  soathemnust  of 
the  two  necka  of  auid  which  connect  the  Motile  A  r- 
gmlaro  with  the  main  land.  [Ak(iehtari[ib 
UOKS.]  It  ii  meDlJoned  bj  Virgil  {Aea.  X.  16T) 
amcog  the  dtiee  lappoaed  to  bare  fuiiished  atixilia- 
rtee  to  Aeneai  agaiuit  Heumtins,  bnt  this  is  the  only 
intjnvtioi  we  find  of  its  having  been  in  lery  earl; 
timea  a  place  of  oaaidoratian :  then  ia  no  autboritj 
for  the  Buppoitico  of  ioom  writen  wbo  would  nnk 
it  auoni;  tha  twdra  dtiea  of  tha  Etnucan  League. 
Plii>7  s^aki  rf  it  aa  a  dapeDdenc;  of  Void,  from 
which  it  was  only  30  mike  dialant  (Cosa  Volden- 
tinni,  PUn.  ilLS.  a.8)iaiuithoDghthia  mayappljlo 
(ha  time  of  tlM  anthor,  it  ia  caitain  that  we  End  no 
eridenca  of  ita  bating  arer  been  an  uidependent  city ! 
indeed  ila  noma  appaan  for  the  fint  time  in  history 
in  n.a  973,  whea  a  Boman  colonj  waa  cstabiuheil 
than  (Ii?.  Ept.  liT.;  Veil.  Pat  L  14).  This 
atatooent  baa  Iwi  regarded  hj  Uadvig  and  Momiti- 
■en  M  refcnng  to  Coea  in  Lncania  (see  Mo.  9).  but 
that  qipean  to  have  been  alwaji  an  oheenre  pluce, 
and  Znmpt  ia  certaiolj  ootiect  in  referring  the 
Bomancolcuf  to  tha  Etniaon  Ccea.  Aa  the  Ronuns 
had  trinoipbad  over  tha  VolcieDtaa  only  seven  jnrs 
bd'tn  (Fast  CapiL),  it  waa  natural  enough  that  they 
ahonld  seek  to  astabliah  their  power  in  this  part  of 
Elmda  by  plaeting  a  colony  in  tbeir  Icnitory. 
(MadTW,  d>  Coloit.  p.  898  j  Mommaen,  Km. 
MOummn,  p.  333  i  Znmpt,  da  Colom.  p.  357.) 
Id  the  Seoond  Pnnic  War  Cosa  wu  oia  of  the 
(ighteen  coloniea  whioh  ware  atill  able  and  ready  to 
fluiuih  thaiT  r«]nirtd  quota  of  inpidiea  (Uv. 
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aawielr  ftoni  the  w  , 
tba  Coaani  peHtiouing  f«  a  ranfbrcement  of  coknisls. 
Their  reqiMt  waa  at  fint  relbavi,  bnt  gnnled 
three  yaara  aftvwank,  whan  1000  new  caluuaU 
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wore  settled  there.  (Id.  zzxii.  2,  juudiL  24.)  The 
chief  importanoe  of  Cosa  wu  derived  from  its  port, 
known  as  the  Portus  Goeanns,  which  became  a 
frequent  point  of  departure  for  the  Boman  fleets  and 
squadrons,  from  its  ready  communication  with  the 
islands  of  Ilva,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia.  (Liv.  xxii.  11, 
xxz.  39.)  It  was  from  thence  that  Lepidos  em- 
barked for  Sardinia,  when  driven  from  Italy  by  his 
colleague  Catulus  in  b.g.  78.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i.  297.) 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosa  also  that  during 
the  Civil  War  of  B.a  49,  Domidus  assembled  a 
small  force  and  a  squadron,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  occupy  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  34 ;  CiccldAtt,  is. 
6,  9.)  The  town  of  Cosa  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history,  but  its  name  is  found  in  aU  the  geographers, 
and  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  third  century.  Rutilius,  however,  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  utterly  desolate  and  lying  in 
rains,  and  relates  a  ridiculous  legend  as  the  cause  of 
its  abandonment,  (itm.  I  285 — 290.)  The  city 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  again  inhabited, 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  ilnsedloAui,  now  given 
to  its  ruins,  is  uncertain. 

The  ftmains  of  Cosa  are  of  much  interest,  and 
present  a  veiy  striking  specimen  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions. Strabo  correctly  describes  the  city  as  stand- 
ing on  a  lofty  height  above  the  bay,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea(v.  p^  225).  A  steep  ascentof  above 
a  mile  leads  to  the  gates;  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  are  visible  all  the  way.  The  walls,  which  are 
preserved  more  or  less  perifectly,  in  then  whole  ex- 
tent, enclosed  a  rude  qnadrangle,  hardly  a  mile  in 
circuit,  forming  the  level  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  They  vary  from 
12  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  are  composed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  hard  limestone,  fitted  together  inth 
great  nicety :  the  upper  course  of  the  masonry  pre- 
senting a  marked  approximation  to  a  horizontal  and 
r^^lar  style.  They  are  moreover  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  the  front 
of  the  walls,  14  of  which  are  still  standing  or  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced,  forming  a  oontinuous  cfaam  of 
towers  round  the  W.  and  S.  portions  of  the  dty.  No 
other  instance  of  this  regular  employment  of  towers 
is  known  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  or  the  massive  poly- 
gonal walls  of  so  many  cities  in  Latium:  while  it 
precisely  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  at 
Falerii  and  Alba  Fucensis.  It  therefore  famishes  a 
strong  argument  for  supposing  that  the  walls  now 
standing,  were  either  erected,  or  at  least  in  great 
measure  rebuilt,  when  Cosa  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Dennis,  however,  from  whom  the  above  description 
b  taken,  strenuously  nuuntains  their  high  antiquity 
and  Pelasgic  origin.  (Dennis's  Etnuria^  voL  iL 
PI).  269 — 289 ;  ^cali,  AnHchi  PopoU  Itaiitmi^  vol. 
i.  p.  152,  iii.  p.  6.)  llie  small  extent  of  the  space 
ojiclosed  within  the  walls  sufficiently  proves  that 
Cosa  could  never  have  been  a  very  powerful  city. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Cosa  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  and  gives  also  another  line  of  route 
passing  through  Tarquinii  to  Cosa  (Jtiin,  AnL  pp. 
292,  300);  but  it  b  clear  that  the  Ugh  road  could 
never  have  ascended  the  hill  to  the  city  itself:  and 
the  Tab.  Pent,  gives  the  name  of  Suocosa  (Subcosa), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  station  or  Mntatio  at 
the  foot  of  it.  The  port  of  Coea,  called  by  Livy  Portus 
Cosanus,  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  termed  by 
Strabo  and  Rntiliiis  the  Portos  Herculis,  and  is  still 
called  Porto  dErcaiUi  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  from  Cosa  itself,  under  the  shoulder  of  the 
Moos  Axgentarius,  the  whole  of  which  remarkable 
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promontaiy  appears  to  have  been  indnded  in  the 
territory  of  Cosa.  Hence  it  is  termed  by  Tidtiu 
**  Cosa,  a  promontory  of  Etruria''  (^im.  ii.),  where 
he  is  certainly  spealdng  of  the  McmU  ArgmUmK 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  by  Cbesar,  who 
calls  it  **  Cosa  in  agiv  Tbnrino"  {B,C.  ill  22), 
and  relates  that  Milo  laid  si^  to  it  and  was  killed 
under  its  walls.  Velleius,  however,  refers  the  ssme 
event  to  Compsa  in  the  Hirpmi  (iL  68),  and 
Pliny  speaks  iS  the  death  of  Milo  as  occurring 
*' juxta  castellum  Carissanom"  (iL  56),  for  which 
SUlig  would  read  Compsanum.  But  the  reading  in 
Caesar  is  well  supported,  and  there  is  no  ressoo  to 
reject  it:  the  Cosa  there  mentioned  would  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  but  an  obecnre  ^Isce,  a  mere 
Castellum  in  the  territory  of  Thnrii,  and  there  is 
clearly  no  ground  for  supposing  the  Roman  colony  of 
B.a  273  to  have  been  settled  here  mstead  of  at  Cosa 
in  Etruria.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read 
in  Pliny  '  Cossannm'  or  '  Cassanum'  fbr  '  Carisea- 
num,'  and  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
modem  town  of  Cosmiio,  near  which  is  a  plare 
called  Cmto,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  dty  ait 
said  to  be  still  visible.  (Clnver.  lUd,  p.  1205;  Ro- 
manelli,  voL  i.  p.  238).  Stephanos  of  Byzantimn 
dtes  from  Hecataeos  a  city  of  Cossa  (K^ra),  as 
existing  in  the  interior  of  Oenotria,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  identical  with  the  preceding.      [E.  H.  B.] 

COSA,  a  town  in  Gallia,  is  placed  m  the  Table 
on  a  road  from  Tokea  {TimUmtey  to  Divooa  {Co- 
hort), The  distance  of  Cosa  from  Divona  is  nuuked 
20  Gallic  leagues  ;  which  is  too  much,  if  the  place 
is  Cot  or  CoZy — as  it  seema  to  be, — on  the  river 
ilvetrofi,  which  flows  into  the  TVim,  a  branch  of  the 
Garonne.  '  [G.  L] 

COSCI'NIA  (tA  Kmriciwo)  or  CO'SCINUS(PlJn. 
V.  29),  a  place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  650)  speab  of 
Coscinia  and  Orthosia  as  oonsiderable  places  (m- 
TOMc^oi),  by  which  he  means,  perhaps,  something 
less  than  towns.  In  another  passage  (p  587)  be 
says  that  the  river  which  flows  fimn  Cosdnia  to 
Alabanda  has  many  fwds,  by  which  be  seems  to 
mean  that  a  travellflr  most  cross  it  many  times. 
We  may  probably  infer  that  Cosdnia  was  higher  up 
the  stream  than  Alabanda.  Leake  says  (Ana 
Minor,  p.  234),  "if  Alabanda  was  at  AnAit»ar, 
Ttkina,  where  Pococke  found  considerable  remains, 
may  be  the  site  of  Cosdnia,  and  its  modem  mnie 
may  posdbly  be  a  corruption  of  the  ancient.''  [G.L.] 

COSEDIA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  in  Uie  oooutiy  of 
the  UnellL  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  on  a  road 
from  Alauna  {AleaumB)  to  Condate  (i2eiiiie«>  The 
Table  gives  a  route  from  Coriallum  (Cherbourg) 
to  Condate  through  Coeedia,  which  is  the  next  place 
to  Coriallum.  D'Anvillediscosses  the  site  of  Coeedia 
irithout  determining  its  position,  for  tfaore  is  great 
difficulty  about  the  distances.  Some  geographers  take 
Cosedia  to  be  ixs  Coticmwre  ,*  and  there  are  other 
guesses.  [G.  L.] 

COSETA'NI  (KotnrroFof,  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  17;  PUn. 
iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  Cositani,  Inscc  ap.  Gruter,  p.  499),  a 
small  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  akng  the 
coast,  from  the  moutJi  of  the  Ibenis  (Ebro)  north- 
wards to  the  Lalbtahi.  Their  territoiy,  called 
Cosetania  or  Cossetania,  contained  the  capital  city 
Tarbaoo  and  the  river  Subub.  [P*  &] 

COSSA  (K6vira  or  Kwm,  Ptd.  viL  1.  §  65), 
a  town  in  India,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  place 
famous  fbr  the  diamonds  found  there.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  present  CoUa^ 
on  the  river  ZuuL  [S-l 
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COSBAEI  (Knmiw),  ■  wirlika  trib«  inluibituig 
■  DHHiiiMUuu  diitiiet  oiUtd  OMraw  (Kwrrah), 
on  Um  burdeni  ol  Snnuia  to  tlw  S.,  uid  of  Hadu 
HugiB  to  lb*  N.  Tbe;  wen  1  hill  tribe,  and  wen 
umed  with  boin  lod  UTDWi.  Their  Und  ma 
Bterilfl  ftod  anpmdDctin,  And  thej  lired  Uw  life  of 
nhbeis.  Etntio  (iL  p.  744)  (jhIu  i£  titaa  u  ooo- 
etaotl;  mt  var  with  tlwii  oeighbran,  and  tetCifia  to 
their  power  when  be  ujs  that  the;  nut  13,000 
tnea  to  anaifit  the  Elfnuei  in  a  war  af^uust  the 
people  of  Bahjlunia  ant  Soaiana.  Alexander  led  hie 
forcea  aguoBt  them  and  nbdned  them,  at  leaet  lor  a 
titne.  <Di«L  i>iL  111.}  The  Fenian  kings  had 
DflTBT  been  able  to  reduce  tliem,  but  bad  been  in  the 
halat  oT  ptving  them  a  tribate,  when  tbej  moved 
tbor  coon  annually  Eroca  EcUitana  to  Babylon,  to 
paaa  their  wiiit«r  at  the  latter  [daoa.  (Stiab.  iL  p. 
634.)  In  character,  they  leem  to  ha*e  neaobled 
the  Baittiari  tribea,  who  now  nam  ovw  the  nau 
monDtejns  which  they  foniMrly  occupied.  Then  ii 
ecoie  Tariety  in  the  orthography  ct  their  name  in 
ancient  anthon.  FUny  (vL  27.  a.  31)  calle  them 
Coisii,  atid  in  Kme  plaixB  Ibej  an  apparailly 
confODiided  with  (he  Ciieii.  It  ia  poaeibk  that 
their  nvne  may  be  ceooected   with  th*  modem 

COSSItn  (IU«ni>«>  Aco^ding  to  a  frag^t 
ot  Artenudiru,  dted  by  Stephanna  (a.  *.  'OmU 
tsni),  the  OetioMe  wen  a  people  ai  the  Weeteni 
Ocean,  who  were  aleo  called  Coeaini  by  ArtemidorDa, 
bat  Oetiaai  by  Pythew.  It  hhh  pubable,  iLat 
these  OHhwb  or  Ortiaei  are  the  Ooniii  of  Cataar. 
(B.  O.  ii.  34.}  Wakkenaer,  who  ia  ingeuioiu  on 
■Dch  olocorB  namee.  doee  not  admit  that  tbeee  C<B- 
moi  are  the  aune  aa  the  Ostiaei,  bat  he  anamea 
tbem  to  be  a  neighhooring  tribe  at  the  weateni  ex- 
tremity of  Bntagne.  Then  ia  a  place  Coamoii  a 
Ccmeaum  near  Bnit.  [Q.  L.] 

COSSINI'TES  (KMffwCmi),  a  Thraoan  river, 
flowing  probably  by  the  town  oT  Conmntiu,  and  mp- 
tying  iladf  into  the  A^on.  (AeUin,  ir..i4.  it.  fiS; 
Itin.AnLp.391.)  [L.a] 

COSSIO  or  COSSIUU  (Kivauir').  a  town  of  the 
Vasatea,  a  people  in  Gallia  on  the  Garamna,  ibore 
BordigiUa  (Bordraux).  The  Vantea  of  Ptoli 
{iL  7),  and  the  Vocal*,  of  Caeur  (A  O.  iii.  87). 
Aqnitanlan  purple,  leem  to  be  the  lame.  They  an 
also  pcrbapa  the  BaubocatM  of  Pliny  (if.  19}, 
nnleei  the  name  indicata  two  contermlnoua  ptnplH. 
The  Utter  part  of  Pliny'i  name  ia  clearly  Vocatea, 
and  the  Ibnoer  part  (Baaa)  happena  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  Coeaio,  which  is  Bamu,  in  the  depart- 
Dieat  of  Girmdt,  The  diocese  of  Batat  probably 
correnxioda  to  the  territory  of  the  Vaaatea.  Wakke- 
naer (Gi(yr.  4c,  Tol.  i.  p.  302)  conjectune,  that  i 
the  Oanone  cnta  this  ^oceH  into  two  parU,  tl 
■oatbem  part  wu  the  csnntiy  of  the  Vasalea,  ai 
the  Dortbeni  part  betwem  the  GaraiDe  and  the  Dor- 
dagtn  was  the  country  of  the  Voeates. 

In  the  Antonioe  Itin.,  Coeaio,  named  "  Civitas 
Vaaatai,'*  Li  cm  the  road  &om  Bordttaa  to  Nar- 
bomu,  and  37)  M.  P.  fnm  Bordaaa.  The  name 
Vanatea  ocean  ia  AuMoina  {Id.  iL  4},  who  eayi  that 
hitf  lunily  waa  fmm  this  place,  thoagh  aattled  at 
Uurdigala.  In  another  pa&sage  (PorenJ.  xirr.  8}, 
be  Bptedca  <£  "  Cueeio  Vaeatum."  Ammianoa  Mar- 
Gcllinoa  (it.  11)  baa  the  name  Vasatae.  Bazta  is 
in  A  dry  aandy  conntiy.  Then  is  a  descriptjon  of  the 
placs  by  Kdoniu  Apoll.  (Lib.  liii.  Ep.13).      [G.L,] 

COSSOANUS  (Koflffrkrei,  Anian.  InSc  4), 
floe   of  ttie   many  tribnfaiica  of  the   Gangee,  le- 


I  by  Anian.  It  is  probaUy  the  nime  as  (hat 
Pliny  (Ti.  IS.  a.  33)  calls  Cossoagna.  It 
baa  been  coi^cctand  that  it  ja  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Cou  or  C<u.  [V.] 

COSSUBA,  COSSYRA,  or  COSYRA  (lUff- 
vovfies  Stiab. ;  Kjimpii,  Plot.  i*.  3.  §  37 ;  Hiaii- 
f»>.  Seyl.  p.sa  g  110:  EA.  Coenuensis:  Am- 
Itllaria),  a  email  ialand  in  the  Ueditemnean  Sea, 
'  out  half  way  between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of 
'nca.  (Smb.  iL  p.  IS3 ;  Flin.  iii.  S.  s.  14 ;  Uel. 
7.  §  18.)  Scylai,  the  eariint  aatlxv  by  whom 
is  menticned,  eays  it  waa  one  day's  voyage  &om 
B  Uemiaean  Pranontory  in  Africa.  Strain  rtckona 
aboat  BB  niila  inai  LilyUeam,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Clypea,  on  the  eoait  of  Africa  (vi. 
p.  377) :  hat  in  aootber  paaage  (irii.  p.  834}  be 
dcaoribea  it  as  directly  oppiaite  to  Belinoa  on  the 
ocuat  t£  Si^y,  and  diatant  fr 
etndia,  which  is  atmost  exSo 
distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  Africa  does  not, 
howerer,  exceed  38  geog.  miles.  The  distancea 
given  in  the  Uaritiine  Itinerary  (p.  517}  an  alto- 
gethu  emnemis.  Stnbo  adds  that  it  cmtained  a 
town  oT  tlie  same  name,  and  was  ISO  stadia  in  dr- 
nncs,  —  bnt  this  ia  mitcta  below  the  truth  : 
accorduig  to  Cspt  Smyth  it  ia  shoot  30  milta  in 
-  t.  Grid  apeaks  of  it  sa  a  barroi  iabind,  and 
>aM  it  with  ite  men  fertile  uaghhoor  Uelita 
{FoMt.  iii.  567),  and  Silioa  Itabiaa  cdla  it  "parva 
Caeejn-  (xiT.  373).  It  DatoraUy  fUl  in  wly 
into  the  handa  of  the  CarthagiDiana :  ftvn 
I  it  waa  takea  by  the  Reman  conaala  H.  Ae- 
nulina  and  Ser.  Fnlvioa  in  the  Fint  Punio  War,  a 
conquent  which  (strangely  tnough)  waa  thonght 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti 
though  the  Carthaginiana  noorered  pteseaBion  of 
it  the  next  year.  (Zonar.  TiiL  M;  Fiat.  Capit) 
The  ielend  of  Pant^aria  is  in  modem  times  a 
dependency  of  Sicily,  and  contiuiia  aboat  SOOO  io- 
habitants ;  it  is  wholly  of  vokanic  origin,  and  is 
tolerably  fertile,  especially  in  fruit  and  vinv. 
(Smyth's  SiciJjr,  p.  381.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COSTGBO'CI  (KDMrrii«Hinii,  Ptol.  iii.  S.  G  21 ; 
KoffToueunoi.  Dion  Caiie.  lui.  13  ;  Coelobooci, 
Flin.  tL  1;  C«lol»cae,  Amm.  Marc,  iiii.  8.  §42: 
Coatoboci,  CsFdlolin.  tf.  JneoiiM.  c  S3),  s  peo)>le  oi 
Dacta,  probably  belonging  to  tbe  Wendiah  sterk 
(Schabrik.  ^vitcht  AUtrilam,  tdL  L  p.  1!3> 
Their  pc^Mtion  has  been  eonght  in  the  dietrict  of 
Ttckenigow.  [£.  B.  J.} 

COTES  PROM.     [AiiPBLngiA.] 

COTHON.     [Cahthaoo.] 

COTIAKUM  (Koruiiioi':  EA.  Kmatia:  K«- 
uMsali).  The  name  is  written  Cotysenm  (Ki- 
Tudtiov)  in  the  text  of  Straho  (p.  B76),  but  the 
cpgraji  on  the  coins  ia  ssid  to  be  always  Knrmnni, 
It  waa  on  tbe  Boman  road  from  Dorylaenm  {Etki- 
SittiT-)  to  Fhi]adelphia(.dUaV54eAr),  and  io  Phry- 
gia  Kpictetns,  according  to  Strsbo.  It  ia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (<.  33}.      Kutaliifah   is  a  cm^enble 
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town,  on  a  river  which  some  geogmphere  take  to  be 
the  Tbymbriue.  Cotiaeum  was  the  hirthplaoe  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Asclepiades,  a  y«rj  learned 
frnunmarian.  There  are  no  remaina  of  importance 
at  KutaJUjiah,  In  the  Table  the  name  is  muwritten 
Cocleo.  [G.L.] 

C(yTINAE  (at  Kmripm),  a  town  of  HispanU 
Baetica,  fiunoos  for  its  mines  of  copper  mixt  with 
^oM,  lay  aonnewhere  in  the  range  of  moantaina  which 
border  the  vallej  of  the  Baetis  on  tiie  N.  (Strab.  iU. 
p.  142.)  There  aeems  no  soiBeient  groand  for  the 
conjeetore  of  Voaaios  (ad  MtL  iii.  1),  identifying  it 
with  Olbastruk.  [P.  S.] 

C0TINUS6A.     [Gadbs.] 

GOTTABANI  (Korrofi^),  a  people  of  Arabia, 
to  the  east  of  the  Onuutitae,  the  modem  OmSn,  ex- 
tending to  the  mountains  of  the  Aaabi,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  golf.  (Ptol.  tI.  7.)  They  are  re- 
ferred by  FoTBtar  to  tiie  Bmi-Ka^an,  or  Joctanite 
fiunily  of  Arabs,  the  classical  name  being  merely  an 
inversifln  of  their  well-known  native  appellation. 
(Arabia^  vol.  i.  p^  Ixxri.,  toI.  ii.  pi  164.)      [G.  W.] 

COTTAEOBBrGA.     rVmroHM.] 

COTTIAE  ALPE&     [Alpbs,  p.  107.] 

COTTIABA  (KoTTtdfo,  Ptolvii.  1.  §  9),  the 
chief  city,  aoeofding  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Aei,  a  tribe 
who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  It  is  pnibabfy  the  same  place  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (yi,  23. 26)  under  the  names  of 
Oottona  or  Cottooara,  and  from  which  the  best 
pepper  was  obtahied,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
PsrsplMf  (p.  32).  It  has  bran  supposed  by  some 
to  be  represented  now  by  Coekm,  Calicaty  or  Treh 
iMMOorie;  on  the  whde,  Coekm  is  probably  the 
most  likely.  [V.] 

GOTTLARIS  (Ptol.  Til.  3.  §  3;  Maralan.  p.  30), 
a  river  of  China,  at  the  southern  end  of  that  empire, 
on  the  banks  of  which  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Aethiopian  Icthyophagi.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  what  river  this  name  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred  ;  hence  Ifannert  has  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Borneo,  and  Forbiger  thi^  it  is  the  Si  Kiemg^ 
the  river  of  Canton,  which,  agreeably  with  this  view, 
he  imagines  to  be  the  same  as  tiie  Cattigara  of 
Ptolemy.    This  seems  the  best  suggestion.       [V.] 

COTTONA.      [COTTIARA.] 

COTYLAEUM  (Kor^Keuov),  a  mountain  in 
Euboea,  at  the  foot  cf  which  Tamynae  was  situated. 
(Aeschin.  m  Ciuiph,  p.  480;  Steph.  B.  s.9.) 

COTY'LIUS.     [Phioalea.] 

COTYLUS.    [Ida.] 

COTY(yRA  (rii  Kor^pa:  EOL  Koruwpfrnf, 
Steph.  B.  t.v.)  and  COTYORtJM  (Plin.  vi.  4),  in 
Pontus.  Aocordnig  to  Xenophon  (Anab.  r,  5.  §  4), 
a  colony  of  Sinope,  which  fumnhed  supplies  for  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat.  It  was  in  the 
conntiy  of  the  TibaraiL  The  place  was  on  the  coast, 
and  on  a  bay  called  after  the  town.  Strabo  (p.  548), 
where  the  name  is  written  in  a  corrupt  form,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  small  plsoe;  and  Arrian  as  a  village, — 
which  was  owing  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Phar- 
nacia  being  supplied  with  part  of  its  population 
from  it  The  Maritime  Itins.  on  this  coast  make 
the  distance  from  Cotyora  to  the  river  Melanthios 
60  stadia.  Hamilton  (iZeiearcAes ,  fc.  voL  i.  p.  267) 
says:  *'  Cotyora  perhaps  stood  on  the  rite  of  Ordou, 
where  some  remains  of  an  ancient  port  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  are  still  visible."  But  he  remarics  that 
some  writers  suppose  that  Cotyora  was  on  the  modem 
bay  of  Pershmnbahf  **  which  is  certainly  more  shel- 
tered than  OrdoUj  and  its  distance  from  tiie  river 


CRAGU8L 

Mdanthius  agrees  better  with  the  60  stadia  of 
Arrian  and  the  aribnjUHWs  FMiplus,  than  the  site  of 
Or*w.»  [G.  L] 

COTYBTA  (KoHpra:  Etk,  Komproubr),  a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Laoonia,  near  the  promontory  Malea, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  along 
with  Aphrodirias,  in  the  Pelopoimesian  War,  in  order 
to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast  finom  the  ravages  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
Cythera.    (Thnc.  ir.  56 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

CRAGUS  (Kpdyof:  Etk.  KfMtriM),  a  moun- 
tainotts  tract  in  Lycia.  Strabo  (p.  665),  whose  de- 
scnptien  proceeds  fifem  west  to  east,  after  the  pro- 
montory Tebnissus,  mentions  Anticragns,  oo  whidi 
Is  Oannykesus  [Carmtlbssub],  and  then  Ciagns, 
which  has  eight  summits  (or  he  may  mean  capes), 
end  a  city  of  the  same  name.  Pinara,  in  tiie  in- 
terior, was  at  the  base  of  Cragus.  There  are  coma 
of  the  town  Cragus  of  the  Soman  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  Awritfr  K^.  or  Kpo.  cr  Kptfy. 
The  range  of  Anticragus  and  Cragns  is  repiescuted 
in  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (lAfcia,  voL  H)  as 
running  south  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Telmissus, 
and  forming  the  western  boondary  of  the  lower  basin 
of  the  river  Xantfaus.  The  sonthen  part  is  Cragus. 
The  direction  of  the  range  shows  that  it  must  abut 
on  the  sea  in  bold  headlands^  In  Beaufort*s  map  of 
the  coast  of  Karamania,  the  AntSeragus  is  marked 
6000  feet  high.  Beanfort^s  examination  of  this  coast 
began  at  **  Yedy-Booroon^  which  meana  the  Seven- 
Capes,  a  knot  of  high  and  rugged  mountains  tlwt 
appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  Ifount  Cragus  of 
Lyda."  (Karaaumia,  p.  1.)  The  ruins  of  Pinara 
are  where  Strabo  describes  them,  on  the  east  side  of 
this  range,  about  half  way  between  Tdmissus  and 
the  terminatkNi  of  the  range  on  the  south  coast. 
There  is  a  "  pass  leading  between  the  summits  of 
Cragus  and  Anticragus.  Between  the  two  chief 
peaks  is  a  plain  4000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  abore 
it  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Cragus,  more  than  2500 
feet  above  this  elevated  plain.  The  first  half  of  the 
ascent  from  the  pUdn  is  through  a  thick  forest,  and 
the  remainder  over  bare  rock.  From  the  summit 
there  is  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Xanthus,  and 
of  the  goi]^  of  the  Massicytas,  which  lies  east  of 
it  The  side  towards  the  sea  is  so  steep,  that  from 
this  loffy  summit  the  waves  are  seen  braUdng  white 
sgainst  the  base  of  this  precipitous  mountain  mass." 
(SprattTs  and  Forties's  L^da,  vol.  ii.  p.  301^  It 
appeare  that  Strabo  is  right  when  he  deecribes  a 
valley  or  depression  as  sepanting  Anticragus  and 
Cragus;  and  the  highest  part»  whxh  towere  abora 
the  sea  at  the  Seven  Capes,  seems  to  be  the  eight 
summits  that  Strabo  spnks  of.  There  was  a  pro- 
montoty  Cragus,  according  to  Scybx  and  PKny  (v. 
27),  which  must  be  the  Seven  Capes.  The  Hiera 
Acra  of  the  Stadiasmus  seems  also  to  be  the  Seven 
Capes.  The  positMu  of  the  Cragus  between  Xanthus 
and  Telroissus  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (i.  15),  and  he 
also  probably  means  the  same  striking  part  of  the 
range.  It  is  observed,  that  **  there  is  not  in  all 
Europe  a  wilder  or  grander  scene  than  this  pass 
through  the  Seven  Capes  of  Cragus."    (Spratt  and 
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Tothmy  Tol.  i.  p.  28.)  The  roein  and  famts  of 
GragnA  were  embellished  hy  poetic  fiefeions  as  the 
occasional  Tesidence  of  I^ma.  (Hor.  Ctwm.  i.  21.) 
Here,  according  to  the  anthoritj  quoted  bj  Stepha- 
nns  («.  V.  Kpdyo9)f  were  the  so-called  btmw  kypUnf 
Sprp€L  The  site  of  Uie  citj  Crafi^os  has  not  been 
determined.  Leake  QG€Off.  Jammal,  toI.  ziL  p.  164) 
conjectures  that  Cragns  maj  be  the  same  cHj  as 
SIdyma,  a  place  that  is  fhk  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

[SlWYMA.] 

There  was  a  Cragns  on  the  Cilidan  coast  See 
AimooRSiA,  p.  146.  [6.  L.] 

CRAHBU'SA  (Kp4^owrii,  Eth.  Kpat4€4>6irtos, 
KpoftSovffauny  1 .  A  small  island  off  the  soutli- 
east  coast  of  Lyda,  which  Strabo  (p.  666)  places 
between  the  Sacred  Promontory  and  Olbia.  It  is 
NE.  of  the  Insahw  Ghefidodae,  and  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  its  modem  name  Oramibouta.  It  is  a 
sharp  and  barren  ridge  of  mck,  and  yet  a  small 
stream  of  ezodlent  water  busts  out  en  the  eastern 
ride.  As  !t  does  not  seem  poasfble  that  such  a 
rock  can  contwn  a  soiBcient  quantity  of  nun  to 
supply  the  spring,  ft  is  conjectured  that  the  water 
comes  from  tlie  mountains  on  the  mainland,  and  it 
musttherefbre  pass  under  the  sea,  which  is  170  feet 
deep  between  tiie  island  and  die  hnd.  (Beaufinrt, 
KaramatUaj  p.  39.)  The  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
distance  between  Pluuelis  and  Crambnsa  to  be  100 
stadia,  but  it  is  more.  Leake  and  others  take  it  to 
be  the  Dienysia  of  Scylaz  (p.  89)  and  of  Pliny  (v. 
31);  but  PUny  mentions  Orxmbussa,  and  though 
his  text  is  confused  by  a  mmiber  of  names  heaped 
together,  he  seems  to  mean  tiie  island  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Ptolemy  (▼.  5)  mentions  Gnmbusa 
as  an  island  a^'acent  to  Pampbylia;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Crambnsa  of  Lycia. 

2.  The  Stadiasmus  meJntions  a  Crambusa  on  the 
Cilician  coast.  The  description  of  the  Stadiasmus 
proceeds  firom  east  to  west.  The  text  seems  to  mean 
as  follows :  "  from  Crauni  to  the  Pisnrgia,  baying  on 
the  left  the  Crambusa,  45  stadia."  The  next  j&ce 
to  the  west  is  Berenice,  50  stadia.  [Bsrbnicb.] 
Beaufort  (Karetmatna,  p.  210)  describes  two  small 
islands  east  of  Celenderis,  named  Papadoulaf  and 
it  has  been  oonjectured  that  these  may  represent  the 
Crambusa  of  tiie  Stadiasmus.  But  this  is  only  a 
guess. 

3.  Strabo  (p.  670)  mentions  another  Crambnsa 
on  the  Cilidan  coast     [CoRTona]         C^*  ^O 

CRANAE  (KfNiMb}),  an  island  in  the  Lacodan 
gulf,  opposite  Gytheium,  whither  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  fnm  Sparta.  This  little  island,  now  called 
Maraihomrif  is  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
"  low  and  fiat,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  100 
jards  fipom  the  shore.  The  ruined  foundation  of  a 
temple  supports  at  present  a  Greek  chapel."  (Horn. 
IL  iH.  442;  Pans.  iiL  22.  §  1 ;  Walpole's  Ifano^, 
vol.  i.  p.  58.) 

CRANAOS.    [AnnoGinEiA,  No.  5,  p.  146.] 
GRANEIA.    [Ambracia,  p.  121,  a.] 
CRANEION.     [ComirTHUs,  p.  680,  a.] 
CRA'NII  (K^iof),  a  town  of  Gephallenia,  si- 
tuated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  western  coast. 
In  B.  c.  431  it  joined  tlie  Athenian  alliance,  together 
with  the  other  Cephallenian  towns  (Thuc.  ii.  o\/); 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Corinthians  made  a 
descent  upon  the  territory  of  Granii,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss.    (Thuc.  it.  83.)    In  b.  c.  421  the 
Athenians  settled  at  Granii  the  Messenians  who  were 
withdrawn  from  Pvlos  on  the  surrender  of  that  for- 

•  

tress  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Thuc.  ▼.  35.)    Granii 
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surrendered  to  the  Romans  without  resistenoe  in 
B.  a  189.  (Liv.  xxzriii«  28.)  It  is  mentioned  botii 
by  Strabo  (z.  p.  455)  and  Ptiny  (ir.  12.  s.  19). 

The  ruins  of  Granii  are  near  the  modem  town  of 
Arffottdli,  Leake  remarks  that  **  the  walls  of  Granii 
are  among  the  best  extant  specimens  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  curious  example 
of  their  attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preference 
to  other  conveniences;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
rugged  or  foihidding  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
site.  The  enclosure,  whioh  was  of  a  quadrilateral 
fonn,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three  miles  in 
circumference,  folknred  tiie  oreste  of  several  rocky 
smnmits,  surrounding  an  elevated  hollow  which  falls 
to  the  sontfa-western  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  ^r- 
gogioH."  Tho  walls  may  be  traced  in  nearly  their 
whole  oireumfersnoe.  (Leake,  Northern  Grtece^ 
vol.  iiu  p.  61,  seq.) 
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GRANON  or  GRANNON  (Kpai^,  Kp€awiv^ 
the  name  is  written  indiflferentiy  with  the  single  and 
double  V  in  inscriptions  and  coins,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  anChorB:  Eth,  fLpcanhtoi)^  a  town  of  Pe- 
las^otis,  in  Thessaly,  situated  S.W.  of  Larissa,  and 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  frmi  Gyrton,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330,  frag.  14).  Ite  most  an- 
cient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Ephyra ;  and  Homer, 
in  his  account  of  the  vrara  of  the  Ephyri  and 
Phlegyae,  is  supposed  by  the  ancient  commentators 
to  have  meant  the  people  afterwards  called  Granno- 
nians  and  Gyrtonians  respectively.  (71  ziii.  301 ; 
Strab.  /.  e.  ix.  p.  442 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kpavr^), 
Pindar  likewise  speaks  of  the  Grannonii  under  the 
name  of  Ephyraei  (/yft.  x.  85).  Crannon  was 
the  residence  of  the  weilthy  and  powerful  family  of 
the  Soopadae,  whose  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
grazed  in  the  fertile  plain  surronnduig  the  city. 
(Theocr.  xri.  36.)  Diactorides,  one  of  the  Scopadao 
of  Grann(Hi,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gleisthenes  of  Sicyon.  (Herod .  vL  1 27.)  Si- 
monides  resided  some  time  at  Crannon,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scopadae;  and  there  was  a  cele- 
brated stoiy  current  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  Dioscuri  preserved  the  poet*s  life 
when  the  Soopadae  were  crushed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof  of  a  building.  (Cie.  de  Orai.  ii.  86:  the 
stocy  is  related  in  the  DicL  o/Biogr,  vol.  iii.  p.  834.) 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c. 
431)  the  Crannonians^  together  with  some  of  the 
other  ThessaKans,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  In  b.c.  394  they 
are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  who  mo- 
lested Agesilaus  in  his  march  through  Thessaly  on 
his  return  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  In 
B.a  191  Crannon  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  10.^  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  war  with 
Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  65.)  Catullus  (Ixit.  35)  speaks 
of  it  as  a  declining  place  in  his  time : — 

"  Deseritur  Scyros:  linquunt  Phthiotica  Tempe, 
Crsnoiusquo  domoe,  ac  moenia  Larissaea." 

Ite  name  oocura  in  Pliny  (hr.  8.  §  1 5).  Ite  site  has 
been  fixed  by  Leake  at  some  ruins  csdled  Paled  Ld- 
riMO,  situated  half  an  hour  from  EaJ^mAr,  which  is 
distant  2  houn  and  27  minutes  from  Ldritea.  At 
Pdlea  Ldrieta  Leake  found  an  ancient  inscription 
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oonUuiiog  Um  luuDe  of  Cnumoo.  The  name  of  the 
ruiiis  fibowa  that  they  wen  once  more  ooonderahle 
than  tbej  are  at  praaeot:  hot  eroi  now  **  some 
foondatiaoi  of  the  walla  of  the  town,  or  man  pn>- 
boblj  of  the  citadel,  may  be  tnoed  aJong  the  edf^ 
of  a  qoadnui^lar  hogfat  called  PaleokaatrOf  which 
ia  Dearly  a  niile  in  dresmferenoe,  and  towarda  the 
npper  part  of  which  are  aome  Testagea  of  atnnsrene 
wall,  fonning  a  double  ineloaore.  Thia  height,  and 
all  the  fielda  aramd,  are  oorered  with  potteiy;  and 
on  the  aide  of  the  height,  or  on  the  riae  of  the  hilla 
bebind  it,  are  eight  or  nine  email  tnmnlL**  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  roL  ui.  p.  363,  seq.) 

CRATAEI5  (Kpurmds),  a  amail  riTcr  of  Brat- 
linm,  flowing  near  the  ScyUaean  pranontoty.  It 
derived  ite  name  firam  a  nymph  Cimtaeia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  waa  the  mother  of  ScyUa.  (Horn. 
Od.  xu.  124 ;  Ovid,  Met.  xiil  749.)  The  river, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  a.  10),  and 
Solinoa  (2.  §  22),  waa  probably  a  small  stream  which 
fitlla  into  the  sea  about  8  milca  £.  of  ^oOi,  and  ia 
called  the  Fimme  di  SoUmo,  from  a  village  of  that 
name,  or  Fiume  dei  PeeeL  (Bomanelli,  vol.  L  p. 
74.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRAT£IA  (Kpareiei),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (t. 
1)  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  and  he  givea  it  alao 
the  name  Flaviopolia,  which  dearly  datea  from  the 
imperial  period,  and  probably  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  plaoea  it  between  Clandiopolia 
and  Ancyra  of  Galatia,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Claiidio- 
pdis.  An  aatonomooa  coin  with  the  epigraph  irpif 
is  attributed  to  this  place;  and  there  are  coins  of  the 
imperial  period,  from  Antoninns  Pins  to  Gallienus. 
It  became  an  episcopal  see.  There  is  nothing  to 
determine  the  position  of  Crateia,  and  it  is  placed  in 
the  maps  purely  at  haaard.  [G.  L.] 

CBATEIAE  (K^cn-fW:  JTroio),  some  small 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Libumia  in  lUyricum. 
(Scylaz,  p.  8;  Plin.  iii  26.  s.  80.) 

CRATER  (6  Kpmriip)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  242),  to  the 
beautiful  gulf  now  known  as  the  Boj/  ofNapUtj  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natural  features  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  It  was  called  by  Eratosthenes  the  Cu- 
MARAH  Gulf  (6  K^fuuet  ic^irot,  ap,  Strab,  i.  p. 
22,  23);  Appian  terms  it  the  Gulf  above  Cumae 
{6  K^Kwot  6  ^kp  K^fAiif,  B.  C.  V.  81)  ;  it  appears 
to  have  peen  generally  known  to  Roman  writers  as 
the  Gulf  of  PnteolL  (Surua  PuTBOUkMus,  Plin. 
iii.  6.  8. 12;  MeU  ii.  4;  Suet  Aug,  98.)  Its  boun- 
daries and  natural  characten  have  been  already  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Caxpaiiia.    [E.  H.  B.] 

CRATHIS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

CRATHIS  {KpaBis),  one  of  the  most  oonsiderable 
riven  of  Bruttium,  which  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
oonrBS  forms  the  boundary  between  that  province 
and  Lucania.  U  rises  in  the  central  mountain 
group  of  Bruttiun.  (the  £tZa),  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Ccmsentia,  flows  below  the  walls  of  that  town,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Basentus  or 
Boaentus  {Bueento),  and  has  a  course  nearly  due 
N.  through  the  centre  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  till 
it  approflbches  the  oonfines  of  Lucania,  when  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  E.  and  fbws  into  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  andent  site  of 
Thurii.  At  the  present  day  it  reodves,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  above  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  watere 
of  the  river  Sybaris  (now  called  the  Coeciie^  which 
in  andent  times  punned  their  own  course  to  the  sea. 
[Sybaris.]  Fromits  close  proximity  to  the  celebrated 
city  of  Sybaris  the  Crathia  is  noticed  by  many  an- 
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cient  writen.  (Lyoophr.  Akx,9\9  ;  Theoer.  t.  16.) 
Euripides  aiQgs  its  pnises,  and  aUndca  to  the  peea- 
liar  golden-red  tinge  it  waa  snppoaed  to  impart  to 
the  Ittir,  a  fret  whMh  is  also  noiaoed  by  Ond  and 
other  writen.  (Eur.  Troad  223  ;  Ovid.  MeL  xv. 
315;  Strab.  vi.  pu263;  Plin.  zxzi.  2.  a.  10;  Mb. 
Seq.  pw9;  TinMeus  ap,  AmHg.  CtayeL  149.)  The 
pbJns  through  which  the  Ciathis  flows  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  ooone  were  notioed  in  andent  times  ftr 
thdr  fertility:  they  an  now  became  manhy  and 
unhealthy.  Like  all  atreama  vdiidi  descend  fivn  a 
mountainous  region,  and  afterwaids  flow  throogfa  a 


flat  alhivial  tnct,  the  river  was  subject  to  violent 
inundations  and  sudden  changes  of  its  ooone:  dor- 
iog  the  flourishing  days  of  Sybaris  it  was  donbtJeas 
reatrained  by  dama  mmj  artificial  tmbtwli ' '  """M-r ;  ■»mj 
hence  when  the  dtisens  of  Crotona.  after  thdr  great 
victoiy  over  the  Sybarites  in  b.c  510,  detamuDed  to 
annihilate  the  rival  dty,  they  broke  down  the  banks 
of  the  Crathia,  and  tuned  its  waten  on  to  the  sito 
of  Sybaris.  (Stnb.  vL  pw263.)  Hence  Hoodotoa 
uddenlaUy  notioes  the  db^  ftei  of  the  Crathb  (▼. 
45),  which  was  evidently  its  andent  channri.  The 
same  author  expnosly  teUs  us  that  the  Italian  riwr 
vras  named  by  the  Achaeana  who  founded  Sybaris, 
after  the  kaa  oelebnted  stream  of  the  aame  name  in 
thdr  native  ooontry.  (Herod.  L  145 ;  Strab.  viiL 
pw386.)  [E.H.B.] 

CRAUGAXLIUM  (Kpauyi?Juum),  a  town  of 
Phoda,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirrtta,  whoee  in- 
habitants an  said  to  have  joined  the  Cinhaeans  in 
maltreating'  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  oonsnlt  the 
oracle  at  DdphL  It  waa  destroyed  akng  with 
Cirrha  at  the  end  of  the  Fint  Sacred  War,  and  its 
name  does  not  occur  again.  [Cbisba.]  The  name 
of  the  people  is  variously  written  Cnaugallidae^ 
Cranallidae,  and  Acngallidae.  Leake^conjecturea 
that  XeroiHgadko  ia  the  uto  of  thia  town.  (Aeschin. 
c  Ctee^^  p.  68,  ed.  Steph.;  Harpocrat  a.  v.  Kpea^ 
oXAiSai;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toI.  ii.  p.  587.) 

CRAUNI  (KfMtvroi),  a  promontory  on  the  CiUdan 
coast,  mentianed  in  the  Stadiasmus :  "  from  the 
Mdas  river  to  the  point  Creuni,  40  stadia.*  [Cram- 
BUBA,  No.  2.]  Leake  obaervea  (^Aeia  Minor,  p^ 
206),  "  The  river  which  jdns  the  sea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  P^^aduhf  being  the  largest  stream  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  under  consideration,  aeems  to  be 
the  Melss  of  the  Stadiasmus;  and  the  cape  which  lies 
midway  between  that  stream  and  Cdenderis  may  poa- 
dbly  be  the  Cranni  of  the  same  authority.**    [G.L.] 

CREMASTE  (Kfi^pmrHf),  a  phkoe  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (FeU.  iv.  8.  §  37).  He  speaks  of  the 
plain  near  Cremaste,  **  where  thrae  are  the  gold 
mines  of  the  AbydenL**  If  Cremaste  was  a  village^ 
it  was  probably  on  a  hill  above  the  pktn.  As  Stralx> 
speaks  of  gold  mines  at  Astyra  [Asttba],  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Astyra  and  Cremaste  are  dther 
the  same  place,  or  two  a^acent  places.  Gold  mines 
belonging  to  Lampsacus  are  mentioned  by  PUay 
(zxxvii  11)  and  by  Polyaenua  (ii  1.  §  26);  and 
they  may  be  the  aame  aa  those  of  Cremaste,  if  we 
suppose  Cremaste  to  be  between  Abydus  and 
Lampsacus.  [G.  L.] 

CRE'MERA  (Kpc/i^pa),  a  small  river  of  Etruiia, 
flowing  into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  300 
Fabii,  who  established  on  its  banks  a  fortified  poet, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  hostilities  agdnst  the 
Vdentes,  and  laid  waste  their  territory,  until  they 
were  at  length  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  all 
put  to  the  sword,  b.c.  477.  (Llv.  ii.  49,  50;  Dionya. 
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is.  15, 18^22 ;  Diod.  xi.  53 ;  Ovid.  Faai.  ii.  193 
—242  ;  Flor.  L  12  ;  Gell.  xvii.  21.  §  13.)  Ac- 
cording to  Iayj  (yi.  1)  this  disaster  occurred  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year  (the  16th  of  Jnly),  which  was 
afterwards  marked  by  the  still  more  odamitous  de- 
feat on  the  Allia.  No  other  mention  of  it  occura  in 
history,  nor  is  its  name  found  in  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  stream.  Gluverins  was  the  first  to 
identify  it  with  a  small  river  called  the  Fomo  di 
Vaica  or  Vareay  which  has  its  source  in  the  crater- 
formed  basin  of  Bacoano,  flows  by  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Veii,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  immediately 
opposite  to  Cattd  Gwbileo  (the  site  of  Fidenae), 
about  6  miles  fnm  Borne.  (Clnver.  Ital  p.  536.) 
But  though  the  authority  of  Cluverius  has  been  fol- 
lowed on  Uiis  pmnt  (apparently  without  tnvestagation) 
by  all  subsequent  topographers  (Gell,  Nibby,  West- 
phal,  &C.),  the  arguments  which  led  him  to  fix  upon 
this  stream  as  the  Gremera  are  based  upon  his  er^ 
roneous  views  as  to  the  position  of  Veii;  and  the  site 
of  that  city  being  now  fixed  with  certainty  near 
Isola  Famese,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  any  longer 
that  the  Fo9to  di  Valea  can  be  the  andent  Gremera. 
Dionysius  speaks  of  that  river  (ix.  15)  as  not  far 
disiant  from  the  city  of  Veii — an  expression  which 
could  hardly  apply  to  a  stream  that  flowed  immfr- 
diately  below  its  walls:  and  a  still  stranger  objection 
is  that  the  stream  in  question  could  scwcely  be  said 
'  to  lie  between  the  Veientes  and  Borne,  so  as  to  uiter- 
oept  the  forays  of  the  former  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  little  brook  now  called  Acqua  Traversa, 
which  croeses  the  Flaminian  Way  and  &lls  into  the 
Tiber  almost  3  miles  nearer  Borne,  would  correspond 
fiu-  better  with  the  position  requisite  for  such  a 
post  as  that  of  the  Fabii:  and  though  a  very 
trifling  stream,  its  banks  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Vaka,  are  in  many  places  lofty  and  precipitous, 
and  would  affind  an  advantageous  site  for  their 
fortress.  Ovid  indeed  speaks  of  the  Gremera  as  a 
violent  torrent  (^Cremeram  rapacem),  but  adds  that 
this  was  when  it  was  swollen  by  winter  rains.  At 
any  other  time  indeed  such  an  expressum  would  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  both  streams:  the  F0990  di 
Vaica  being  itself  but  a  small  and  dnggish  brook, 
though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  with  lofty 
banks.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  couree  it  is  known 
as  the  FoMO  di  FormiBo. 

The  castle  of  the  Fabii,  to  which  both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  give  the  name  of  Gremera,  was  evi- 
dently a  mere  fortified  post  which  was  destroyed 
by  tiie  Veientines:  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  its 
identification,  as  has  been  done  by  some  Italian 
antiquaries.  [£.  U.  B.] 

GBEMNA  (^  Kpi^A»^  or  Kp^/u^a),  a  place  m  Pi- 
sidia,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  a  strung  post  on  an 
eminence.  It  was  taken  by  the  Gahitian  king 
Amyntas,  a  oontemporaiy  of  Sttabo  (p.  569).  It 
became  a  Boman  colony,  as  Strabo  says;  and  there 
are  imperial  coins  with  the  epigraph  Goi*  Iyl.  Ayo. 
Gremna.  The  passage  of  Strabo  about  Gremna 
has  caused  great  difficcdty.  He  says  that  Amyntas 
did  not  take  Sandalium,  which  is  sitoated  between 
Gremna  and  Sagahssus.  Strabo  adds,  **  Sagalassus 
is  distant  from  Apameia  a  day's  journey,  biving  a 
descent  of  about  30  stadia  from  ^e  fort  (rou  ip6- 
/Aoros),  and  they  call  it  also  Selgessus."  Gramer 
(ilms  MtnoTf  vol.  it  p.  299)  supposes  Strabo  to 
mean  that  "  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Saga- 
lassus, in  a  northerly  direction,  was  the  important 
fNtresB  of  Gremna;"  on  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
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some  readers  to  observe,  that  where  a  Greek  text 
presents  a  difficulty,  Gramer  is  often  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining it  But  there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The 
French  translation  of  Strabo  makes  a  like  mistake; 
and  Groekurd  the  same,  fnr  he  translates  it  "  hat 
£ut  dreissig  stadien  hinabsteigung  von  jener  veste," 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  means  Gremna.  Arun- 
dell  (^Asia  Minor ,  vol.  ii.  p.  81)  properly  remarks 
that,  if  there  were  only  30  stadia  between  Gremna 
and  Sagalassus,  **  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  San- 
dalium should  be  between  Uiem.*'  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable at  aD;  and  Stnibo's  text,  whatever  fault 
there  may  be  in  it,  clearly  places  Gremna  at  some 
distance  from  Sagalassus,  and  "  the  fort "  is  not 
Gremna.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  of 
Strabo  from  which  we  can  determine  the  distance 
between  Sagalassus  and  Gremna,  nor  their  relative 
position.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  the  Gremna  Go- 
lonia,  and  according  to  him  it  is  in  the  same  longi- 
tude as  Sagalassus.  Anmdell  found  a  place  called 
Germi  fifteen  miles  SS£.  of  the  village  of  AliahsLn, 
which  is  near  the  ruins  of  Sagalassus.  There  is  a 
view  of  Genni  in  Arundell*s  work.  It  is  a  striking 
position,  ^  a  terrific  preci|ttoe  on  three  sides."  The 
ruins  are  described  by  Arundell.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  <^  temples,  of  a  colonnade,  and 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  trinmphal  arch.  Most 
of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  of  the  Boman  period. 

There  is  a  story  in  Zosimos  (1. 69)  of  an  Isaurian 
robber,  named  Lydins,  who  seized  Gremna,  a  city  of 
Lycia,  as  he  calls  it  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
means  the  same  place  which  Strabo  does.     [G.  L.] 

GBEMNI  (K^fivoi),  a  town  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  W.  of  the  promontory  Agarum,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  20,  110)  a  factory  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Man- 
nert  (vol.  iv.  p.  114;  comp.  Bitter,  Vorhalle,  p.  156) 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taganrog,  By 
others  it  has  been  sought  for  at  Stari-Krvn  near 
MariupoiL  (Beichardt,  Klein,  Geogr,  Schrtft.  p. 
285;  comp.  Eichwald,  AUe  Geogr,  d,  Ccup.Meer, 
p.  809.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GBEMNISGI  (K^futiffKOij  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont. 
Eux.  p.  10;  Gremniscoe,  FliiL  iv.  26),  a  town  on 
the  Euxine,  which  Artemidorns,  the  geographer, 
placed  at  480  stadia  from  the  river  Tyrss.  For- 
biger  (vd.  iii.  p.  1129)  places  it  near  the  lake 
Bumuuakay  or  near  Islama.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GBEMaNA  (Kf»c/«6i^,  PoL  et  Strab.;  Kp4fMin, 
PtoL;  Kp€fu&¥j  App.:  j£<A.  Gremonensis :  Cremona), 
a  city  of  Gisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Padus,  about  6  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Addua.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  reckon  it 
among  the  cities  of  the  Genomani  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  31),  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  expression  of  Lavy  (odoniae  deductae  in  agro 
de  GaXUt  eaplo^  Epit  xx.)  that  it  was  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres.  We  have 
no  account  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  Boman 
conquest,  but  after  the  great  Gaulish  war  in  n.  c. 
225,  the  Bomans,  being  desirous  to  establish  a  firmer 
footing  in  this  part  of  Italy,  settled  two  colonies  of 
6000  men  each  at  Gremona  and  Plaoentia,  the  one 
on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Padus,  B.  c.  219.  (Liv.  Epit  xx.;  VelL  Pat  i.  14; 
Pd.  iU.  40 ;  Tac  Hiei,  Hi.  34.)  The  new  colonies 
were,  however,  scarcely  established  when  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  Hannibal  led  the  Boians  and 
Insubrians  to  take  up  arms  afiresh ;  but  tiiough  they 
ravaged  the  newly  occupied  lands,  and  even  droi'e 
the  settlers  to  take  refuge  at  Mntina,  it  is  certain 
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that  they  did  not  take  either  of  the  two  cities,  which 
are  mentionod  in  the  following  year  as  affording  a 
shelter  and  winter-qnarters  to  the  army  of  Scipio 
after  tlie  battle  of  the  Trebia.  (Liv.  xxi.  25,  56 ; 
Pol.  I.  c. ;  Appian,  Haam,  7.)  At  a  later  period 
of  the  Second  Panic  War  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
colonies  which  remained  faithfol,  when  twelve  of 
them  refused  any  fiirther  supplies.  (Liy.  zxvii.  10.) 
Its  territory  safiered  sererely  from  the  lavages  <rf 
the  Gauls,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  city 
itself  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  closely  besieged  by 
the  insurgent  Qauls  under  Hamilcar,  who  had 
already  taken  and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Placentia.  Cremona,  however,  was  able  to  hold 
out  tiU  the  arrival  of  the  praetor  L.  Forins,  who 
defeated  the  Ganls  in  a  great  battle  under  its  waUs, 
B.  c.  200.  The  city  had,  nevertheless,  snflered  so 
much  from  the  repeated  wars  in  this  part  of  Ganl, 
that  iu  B.  o.  190,  a  fresh  body  of  colonists  was  sent 
thither,  and  6000  new  families  were  divided  between 
it  and  Placentia.  (Liv.  xxviii.  11,  zxzi.  10,21, 
xxxvli.  46.)  From  this  time  till  near  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cremona, — 
but  we  learn  that  it  became  a  populous  and  flourish- 
ing  colony,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  rivers  were  the  sources  of  its 
prosperity.  (Tac.  Hut,  iii.  34.) 

During  the  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Cremona  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  was  in 
consequence  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  territwy 
was  confiscated  and  assigned  to  his  veterans  by 
Octavian.  It  is  to  this  event  that  Vii*gil  alludes  in 
the  well-known  line, 

"  Mantua  vae  miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae," 

a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mantua  having  shared  the 
same  fate  with  that  of  the  neighbourmg  city  (Virg. 
£cl.  ix.  28,  and  Serv.  ad  loeJ)  But  this  change  of 
proprietors  did  not  injurs  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
iUelf,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  216)  as 
one  of  the  chief  pkoes  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
appears  from  Tacitus  to  have  been  a  flourishing  and 
wealthy  city  when  the  dvil  wan  of  a.d.  69  inmcted 
a  fatal  blow  on  its  prosperity.  During  the  contest 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
first  places  occupied  by  the  generals  of  the  latter. 
Caecina,  when  repulsed  from  Placentia,  made  it  his 
head-quarters,  and  the  first  battle  of  Bedriaeum, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Otho,  was 
fought  between  that  town  and  Cremona.  To  cele- 
brate this  victory  Caecina  shortly  after  exhibited  a 
show  of  gladiators  at  Cremona,  at  which  Viteliius 
himself  was  present  {  and  an  amphitheatre  was 
expressly  constructed  for  the  occasion.  (Tao.  Hitt 
ii.  17,  22,  23,  67,  70  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  A  few 
months  after,  Cremona  again  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  VitelHan  forces,  which  were  opposed 
to  Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian:  and 
those  after  their  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Be- 
driacum  (which  was  fought  only  a  few  miles  from 
Cremona),  fell  back  upon  the  dty,  immediatdy 
adjoining  to  which  they  had  a  fortified  camp.  But 
the  troops  of  Antonius,  foUowmg  up  their  advantage, 
successively  took  by  storm  both  the  camp,  and  the 
city  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was 
strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towera.  The  troops 
of  Caecina  were  admitted  to  terms  of  capitulation, 
'but  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
after  havmg  been  exposed  for  four  days  to  the  fuy 
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of  the  soldiery  was  ultimately  faomt  to  the  ground. 
Neither  temples  nor  public  buildings  were  spared, 
and  only  one  of  the  former  survived  the  catastraphe. 
(Tac.  HitL  ii.  100,  iiL  15—33.)  So  graU  a  csla. 
mity  fidling  upon  one  of  the  most  fiourialiiqg  cities 
of  Italy,  necessarily  brought  great  odium  upoo  Ves- 
pasian, who,  after  he  had  establiahed  his  power, 
sought  as  far  as  possible  to  repair  the  misebief,  and 
encouraged  the  rriMiilding  of  the  ci^,  wfaoch  soon 
rose  again  from  its  ashes.  (Tac  L  e.  34.)  Bnt 
though  its  public  buildings  were  restored,  and  it 
retained  its  odooial  rank)  it  appean  never  to  have 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  Its  oontiinied  ex- 
istence under  the  Roman  Empire  is  attested  by  the 
Itineraries  as  well  as  by  inscriptioiis:  it  is  DoCiced 
by  Zosimus  as  a  considerable  pfawe  under  the  rrigu 
of  Honorius,  and  we  lean  from  the  Notitia  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a  militaiy  post  of  importance  (ZosiDL 
V.  37 ;  Itui.  Ant.  p.  283 ;  Tab.  Pent.  ;  NoL  IHga. 
p.  121 ;  OndL  Inter,  1765,  3750,  8843.)  Bat  hi 
A.  D.  605  it  was  taken,  and  fbr  the  second  time 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombani  king  Agflnlfua. 
(F.Viac  HitL  Lang,  iv,  09.)  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  it  again  rose  to  great  prosperity,  and  be- 
came a  large  and  popnions  city:  though  much 
decayed  since  then,  it  still  oontains  near  30,000 
inhabitants.  Mo  rsmains  of  antiquity  are  noa 
visible  there,  except  a  few  Roman  inseriptifliis,  one 
of  which  is  interesting  as  referring  to  the  wwship 
of  the  goddess  Mefitis,  whose  tem^,  aeoonfiqg  to ' 
Tacitus,  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city.  (Tae.  HitL  iiL  33  ;  OrelL 
Inter,  1 795.)  The  mentioD  of  this  deity  shows  that 
the  low  and  marshy  lands  in  the  neighboaihood  of 
Cremona  were  unhealthy,  in  ancient  as  weU  as 
modem  limes.  We  learn  firom  Doootus  that  Virgil, 
though  bom  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  Mantaa,  spent 
the  earliest  yean  of  his  Ufa,  and  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  educatioo  at  Cremona.  (Donat. 
Vit,  Virg,)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CREMCXKIS  JUGUM.     [Aif  es,  ^  107.] 

CRENAE.     [Aiieos  Amphilochicuii.] 

CRFNIDES  (K^5f  f),  or  CEANIDES  (Kpa- 
yiits ;  £tk.  Kpndnitj  Stc^h.  t,  v.),  a  pboe  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  60  stadia 
east  of  Sandaraea;  aooording  to  M^miMi  oofy  so 
stadia.  It  was  between  HerMka  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Bilhiens.  [Q.  L.] 

CRENIDES.    [PniLippi.] 

CREONES,  in  North  Britab,  mentioBed  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  west  of  the  Cerones  [CKBOErBs], 
occupied  parts  of  Boss  and  Inverness.     [R  G.  L.] 

CRECPHAGI  (K^co^^dyoi,  Strah.  zvi.  p.  771.), 
a  Troglodytic  race  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and,  as  their  name  of  '*  the  fhsh-eatere"  impcvts, 
a  pastoral  people  who  lived  upon  the  produee  of  their 
herds  of  cattle.  Strabo  (i.  c)  seems  to  regard  the 
Colobi  and  Creophagi  as  Uie  same  tribes.   [W3.D.] 

CRESSA  (Kfijctnt  Etk.  KpntnrtSos),  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Stepbanus  (t,  v,)  a  city  of  P^Jilagooiai 
founded  by  Meriones  after  the  war  of  Troy.  Zcalas, 
the  son  of  Nioomedes,  took  it  Ciwner  {Ama 
ifmor,  voLi.  p.241),  says,  «thaiitwM  pi^ly 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  perhaps  should  be  klntified 
with  Carussa."  But  there  is  no  feuadatioQ  fir  this 
guess.    [Cabuba.] 

2.  There  is  a  Cressa  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  Cressa  Portus,  and  plaoea  20 
M.P.  from  Bhodus.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  2).  Leake  {Atia  Minora  pw  222)  says 
**  that  the  excellent  harbour  of  Craaaa  is  now  called 
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ApUahiha  by  the  Gieeks,  and  PoHo  CawiHere  bj 
the  ItalUns ;  and  on  its  western  shore  are  the  ruins 
of  an  HeUenio  fortress  and  town,  which  are  undoubt- 
ed! j  thoee  ofLorjnia."  [G.  L.] 

CRESSA.    [CRI88A.] 

CRESTOK.     [Cbbstonia.] 

CRESTC/NIA  (Kpinrrwrra,  Yifrnarmwachi  Eth, 

a  district  of  Maoedoma,  which  adjoined  Mygdonia  to 
the  N. ;  for  the  Echidoros,  which  flowed  through 
Mjgdonia  into  the  gulf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Azius, 
had  its  sooroes  in  Orestonia.  (Herod,  vii.  127.)  It 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  a  remnant  of  Pelasgi,  who 
spoke  a  difieient  language  from  their  neighbours. 
(Herod,  i.  57;  comp.  Thue.  iv.  109.)  In  Thncy- 
dides  (ii.  99)  the  name  should  not  be  written  rpih 
<rTMr£a,  but  KpniffTWfia.  Orestonia  contained  the 
town  of  Creston  or  Grestooe  (K^^httup,  Kpnorciyir, 
Steph.  B.%  and  Gallieum  iKUM^,  a  {dace  situated 
16  M.  P.  from  Tbessalonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to 
Stobi  (Peitf.  To^.).  (Leake,  iVbr<A.  Greece,  roL  iil. 
p.  440.)  rE.B.J.] 

GRETA  (fLfikni''  Eik,  and  a^.  Kfi^f,  Kpi^<r<rn, 
K/nrroibt,  Kpifrc^s,  Kf»|ti}t6f ,  Kfi^T^f ,  Kpirrvuc^, 
i^F^tor,  Kfy^is,  K^nliau,  Kfv^Meo»,  Stejph.  B.;  Cre- 
taens,  Gretanus,  Gretensis,  Greticus,  Gretis:  Kriti; 
the  common  European  name  Caiufia  is  unknown  in  the 
isUnd;  the  Saracenic  "  Khandax  "  Meg&lo-KdMknm 
became  with  the  Venetian  writers  Candia;  the  word 
for  a  long  time  denoted  only  the  principal  city  of  the 
itfiand,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  chxo- 
nlclers,  and  in  Dante,  Inferno^  sir.  94). 

I.  SUmaUtm  tmdExteuL — Grete,  an  island  sitnated 
in  the  Aegean  basin  ci  the  HecBternmean  sea,  is 
described  by  Stiabo  (x.  p.  474)  as  lying  betwieen 
Gyrenaica  and  that  part  of  Hellas  which  extends 
from  Sunxum  to  Laconia,  and  parallel  in  its  length 
from  W.  to  £b  to  these  two  points.  The  words  M^XP' 
Auu^ue^s  may  be  understood  ather  of  Malea  or 
Taenarum;  it  is  probable  that  this  geographer  ex- 
tended Grete  as  far  as  Taenarum,  as  from  other 
passages  in  his  woric  (ii  p.  124,  viii  p.  863),  it 
would  appear  that  he  considered  it  and  the  W.  points 
of  Grete  as  under  the  same  meridian.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Grete  with  regard  to  Gyrenaica  (xviL  p.  838).  Strabo 
is  far  nearer  the  truth,  though  contradicting  his 
fbrmer  statements,  where  he  makes  Gimarus  the 
NW.  promontory  of  Grete  700  stadia  from  Malea 
(x.  p.  174),  and  Gape  Sammonium  1000  stadia  from 
Rhodes  (ii.  p.  106),  which  was  one  of  the  best-ascer- 
tained points  in  audent  geograi^y. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated by  Artemidorus  at  4100  stadia ;  but  Sosicrates, 
whose  description  was  most  accurate,  computed  the 
length  at  more  than  2300  stadia,  and  the  circum- 
fiermce  at  more  than  5000  stadia  (Strab.  x.  p.  476). 
Hxonnymus  {L  &)  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at 
2000  stadia  &r  exceeded  Artemidorus.  In  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  the  extent  of  Grete  in  length  was  about 
270  M.  P.  and  nearly  539  M.  P.  in  circuit  The 
broadest  part  (400  stadia)  was  in  the  middle,  between 
the  pfomontories  of  Dium  and  Matalum ;  the  narrowest 
(60  stadia^  further  E.,  betwe»i  Minoa  and  Hiera* 
pytna.  TbeW.  coast  was  200  stadia  broad,  but 
towards  the  E.  between  Amphimalla  and  Phoenix 
contracted  to  100  stadia.  (Gomp.  Stiab.  p.  475.) 

IL  Structure  and  Natural  Featuru.  —  The  in* 
tenor  was  very  mountainous,  woody,  and  intersected 
by  fertile  TalleTN.  The  whole  island  may  be  consi- 
derec^as  a  prolongation  of  that  mountain  chain 
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which  breasts  the  waters  at  Gape  Malea,  with  the 
island  of  Gythera  interposed.  The  geological  forma- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula;  from 
the  traces  of  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  difis, 
especially  at  the  W.  end,  it  seems  that  the  island 
has  been  pushed  up  from  its  foundations  by  powerful 
subterranean  f(MX)es,  which  were  in  operation  at  very 
remote  times.   (Jomm.  Geog.  Soc.  vol  xxii.  p.  277.) 

A  continuous  mass  of  high-land  runs  through  its 
whole  length,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mt  Ida, 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  hills,  terminating  in  three 
lofty  peaks,  rises  to  the  height  of  7674  fiset:  the  base 
oocu|ned  a  circumference  of  nearly  600  stadia;  to  the 
W.  it  was  connected  with  a  chun  called  Atvca  o/nr, 
or  the  White  MonnUuns,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
and  bold  and  beautiful  outlines  extend  over  a  range 
of  300  stadia  (Strab.  p.  475).  The  prolongation  to 
the  E.  formed  the  ridge  of  Dicte  (AUnf,  Strab. 
p.  478).  It  is  curious  that,  though  tradition  spoke 
of  those  andent  workers  in  iron  and  bronsa— the 
Idaean  Dac^ls,  no  traces  of  minmg  c^ierattoDS  have 
been  found. 

The  island  had  but  one  lake  (Aiftn;  Kopnaia); 
the  drainage  is  carried  off  by  several  rivers,  mostly 
summer  torrents,  which  are  dried  up  during  the 
summer  season;  but  the  number  and  copiousness  of 
the  springs  give  the  oountiy  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  parohed  tracts  of  continental  Greece. 

Mt.  Ida,  connected  in  andent  story  with  metal- 
lurgy, was,  as  its  name  impGed,  covered  with  wood, 
which  was  extendvely  used  in  forging  and  smelting. 
The  forests  could  boast  of  the  frait-bearing  poplu* 
(Theophiast.  ff.  P.  iH.  5);  the  evergreen  platane 
(H.  p.  i.  15;  Varr.  de  Re  BmL  i.  7;  PHn.  xii.  1) 
trees,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  can  no  longer  be 
found;  the  cypress  (Theophrast.  JI.  P.  ii.  2),  palm 
(J7.  P.  ii.  8;  Plin.  xiil  4),  and  cedar (Plin  xvL  39; 
Vitrnv.  ii.  9).  According  to  Pliny  (xxv.  8;  comp. 
Theophrast  ff.  P.  ix.  16),  eveiything  grew  better 
in  Grete  than  elsewhere;  among  the  medicinal  herbs 
for  which  it  was  famed  was  the  "  dlctamnon "  so 
celebrated  among  physicians,naturalists  (Theophrast. 
I  e.;  Plin.  JLc),  and  poets  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  412; 
eomp.  Taaso,  Gentsal&n,  Lib,  xi.  72).  The  ancients 
frequently  speak  of  the  Gretan  wines  ( Adian.  V.  H, 
xiL  31;  Athen.  x.  p.  440;  Plin.  xiv.  9).  Among 
these  the  "  passum,"  or  raisin  wine,  was  the  most 
highly  prized  (Mart  xiii.  106;  Juv.  xiv.  270).  Its 
honey  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  myths  con- 
cerning Zeus  (Diod.  v.  70;  Gallim.  Ilym.  in  Jot. 
50).  The  island  was  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  (Aehan,  JV.  ^.  iii.  32 ;  Plin.  viii.  83), 
a  blessing  which  it  owed  to  Herades  (Diod.  iv.  17); 
but  the  Gretan  dogs  could  vie  with  the  hounds  of 
Sparta(AeIiau.  NJL,  iii.  2) ;  and  the  Gretan  "Agrimi,** 
or  real  wild  goat,  is  the  supposed  origin  of  all  our 
domestic  varieties. 

I  tl.  HiHory, — The  cyde  of  myths  connected  with 
Minos  and  his  fiimily  threw  a  splendour  over  Grete, 
to  which  its  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  Greece 
during  the  historic  period  presents  a  great  contrast. 
The  **  lying  Gretans  "  dai^  to  show,  not  only  the 
birthplace,  but  also  the  tomb  of  the  **  father  of  gods 
and  men"  (Gallim.  Hym  inJov.  8),  and  the  Dorian 
invadera  made  Grete  the  head-quarters  of  the  worship 
of  ApoUo  (MUUer,  Dor,  vd.  i.  p.  226,  trans.).  Since 
the  Grecian  islands  fbimed,  fiom  the  earliest  timet), 
stepping  stones  by  which  the  migratory  population 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  crossed  over  to  dther  con- 
tinent, it  has  been  assumed  that  Aegypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Phiygia  founded  dties  in  Grete,  and  contributed 
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new  iirts  and  knowledge  to  the  island.  No  proof  of 
AmfrjpMXi  cdonisatioQ  can  be  adduced ;  and  from  the 
national  character,  it  is  probable  that  settlers  of  pure 
Ae^ptian  blood  never  crossed  tiie  Aegean.  Traces 
of  Phoenician  settlements  may  nndoabtodly  be  pdnted 
out ;  and  hj  what  cannot  be  called  more  than  an  inge- 
nious conjectare,  the  mTthical  genealogy  of  Minos 
has  been  construed  to  denote  a  combination  of  the 
orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus  indigenous  among  the 
Eteocretes,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  imported 
from  Phoenicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe, 
Pasiphae,  and  Ariadne.  There  is  an  evident  analogy 
between  the  religion  of  Crete  and  Phrygia;  and  the 
legendary  Guretes  and  Idaean  Dactyls  are  connected, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  orgiastic  worship,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  arts  of  Phrygia.  But  no  historical 
use  can  be  made  of  these  scanty  and  uncertain 
notices,  or  of  the  Minon  of  the  poets  and  logographers 
with  his  contradictory  and  romantic  attributes.  The 
Dorians  first  appear  in  Crete  during  the  heroic 
period;  the  Homeric  poems  mention  difiierent  lan- 
cruages  and  different  races  of  men — Eteocretes,  Cy- 
donians,  thrice  divided  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and 
Pelasgians,  as  all  co-ezistmg  in  the  island,  wliich 
they  describe  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety 
cities  (^Od.  zix.  174).  These  Dorian  mountaineera 
converted  into  mariners — the  Norman  sea-kings  of 
Greece — must  therefore  have  come  to  Crete  at  a 
period,according  to  the  received  l^endary  dironology, 
long  before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 

In  the  same  poems  they  appear  as  hardy  and 
daring  oorsairs;  and  this  characteristio  gave  rise  to 
that  naval  supremacy  which  was  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydldes,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  traditionaiy 
Minos  and  his  Cretan  subjects. 

Theophrastus  (De  VentiSj  r,  13.  p.  762,  ed. 
Scbneidewin)  steted  that  the  deserted  sites  of  Cretan 
villages,  which  according  to  the  primitive  Greek 
practice  the  inhabitante  had  occupied  in  the  central 
and  mountain  r^ions,  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time. 
The  social  fiibric  which  the  anciento  found  in  Crete 
so  nearly  resembled  that  of  Sparta,  that  they  were 
in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  the  ar- 
chetype or  copy.  (Arist  PoL  ii.  7 ;  Strsb.  p.  482.) 
But  the  analogy  between  tiie  institntions  of  the  Cretan 
communities  and  Sparta,  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
of  spirit  The  most  remarkable  resemblance  conasted 
in  the  custom  of  the  public  messes,  ''Sys^tia,"  while 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  want  of  that  rigid 
private  training  and  military  discipline  which  cha- 
racterized the  Spartan  government.  The  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  the  Dorian  freeman  and  the 
serf  comes  out  vividly  in  the  drinking  song  d*  the 
Cretan  Hybrias  (Athen.  xv.  p.  695);  but  there  was 
only  one  stage  of  inferiority,  as  the  Creteu  Perioecus 
had  no  Helote  below  him.  Polybius  (vi.  45 — 48), 
who  has  expressed  his  surprise  how  the  best>informed  | 
ancient  authors,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  and  Cal- 
listhenes,  could  compare  the  Cretan  polity  to  the  old 
Lacedaemonian,  as  the  main  features  were  so  difierent, 
among  other  divergencies  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  inequality  of  property  in  Crete,  with  that  fancied 
equality  which  he  believed  was  secured  by  the  legis- 
lation of  LycurguB.  It  is  hazardous  to  determine 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  minute  de- 
scriptions which  the  andent  authors  have  made,  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  nicely  balanced  consti- 
tution of  early  Crete  was  regulated.  Their  stetemento 
as  to  the  civil  virtues  and  the  public  educati<m  of 
the  Cretans,  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  declamation 
of  after  ages,  seeking  to  contrast  in  a  rhetorical 
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manner  the  virtaes  of  the  good  old  times  with  modem 
decay  and  degradation. 

The  generous  friendship  of  the  Heroic  ages  which 
was  singularly  regulated  by  the  law  (Eji^orus  ap. 
Strab.  p.  483),  had  degenerated  into  a  frightful 
licence  (Arist  Pol  ii.  10);  and  as  early  as  about 
B.  c.  600,  the  Cretan  stood  self-condemiied  as  an 
habitual  liar,  an  evil  beast,  and  an  indolent  ghittoQ, 
if  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12)  alludes  to 
Epimenides.     (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.  47,  53,  vi.  46.) 

The  island,  which  cdlectiv^dy  stood  aloof  both  in 
the  Persian  and  Pebponnesian  Wars,  consistM  of  a 
number  of  independent  towns,  who  coined  their  own 
money,  had  a  senate  and  public  assembly  (Boekh« 
/ia«cr.  Gr.  vol.  ii  2554 — ^2612),  were  at  constant 
feud  with  each  other,  but  when  assailed  by  foreign 
enemies  laid  aside  their  private  quarrels,  in  defence 
of  thdr  conmian  country,  to  which  they  gave  the 
affectionate  appellation  of  mother-land  (/ufr/Ms),  a 
word  peculiar  to  the  Cretans.  (Plat  i2ep.  ix.  p.  575 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii  38,  N.  A.  xvii.  35,  40;  Synes. 
Up,  xciv.).  Hence  the  well-known  Syncretism  (Pint 
de  FfxU.  Am.  §  19,  p.  490;  Etym.  Mag.  m.  v,  cvy- 
Kpifriffcu).  Afterwards  centres  of  states  were  formed 
by  Cmobsus,  Gobttiva,  and  Ctdokia,  and  after 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  Lyctus.  The  first  two  had 
a  **  hegemony,"  and  were  generally  hostUe  to  each 
other. 

These  internal  disorders  had  become  w  rwlent 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  snnunaning 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  as  a  mediator,  whose  com- 
mand was  aU- powerful  (rpoortfri^r,  Polyb.  viL  12). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  efibcts  of  his  imrr- 
venti<»i  had  ceased  before  the  Roman  war.  (Nicbohr, 
Lect.  onAnc.  HiH.  vol.  iii.  p.- 366.)  Finally,  in  b.  c 
67,  Crete  was  taken  by  Q*  Metellus  Creticns,  aft«3' 
more  than  one  nnsucoenful  attempt  by  other  com- 
manders during  a  lingering  war,  the  history  of  which 
b  fully  giveu  in  Drumann  ((TesdUdt  liom.  toL  ii. 
pp.  5 1 ,  foil).  It  was  annexed  to  Cyrene,  and  became 
a  Roman  province  (Veil.  iL  34, 38 ;  Justin,  xxxix.  5 : 
Flor.  iii.  7 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  2).  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Creta- 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  et  Cyrene  (Orelli,  In$er.  n.  3658), 
became  a  senatorial  province  (IMon  Case.  Iii.  12), 
under  the  government  of  a  propraetor  (Strab.  pi  840) 
with  the  title  of  proconsul  (Ordli,  tc.),  with  a  kgatoa 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14)  and  a  quaestor,  or  perhaps  two 
as  in  Sicily  (Suet  Vesp.  2).  Under  Constantine,  a 
division  took  place  (Zosim.  ii.  32);  as  Crete  was 
placed  under  a  "  Consularis"  (Hierncl.),  and  Cyrene, 
now  Libya  Superior,  under  a  "  praesea  "  (Marqnardt, 
Handbuch  der  Rom  AU.  p.  222.)  In  a.  i>.  823, 
the  Arabs  wrested  it  from  the  Lower  Empire  (JScripL 
post  Theophrati.  pp.  1 — 162;  Cedren.  HigL  Comp. 
p.  506).  In  A.  D.  961,  the  island  after  a  memorable 
siege  of  ten  montb.'t  by  Nioephoms  Phocas,  the  great 
domestic  or  general  <^  the  East,  once  mors  submitted 
to  the  Greek  rule  (Zonar.  iL  p.  194).  Afto*  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  I. 
gave  it  to  Boniface,  Marquess  of  Montferrat,  who  sold 
it,  in  A.D.  1204,  to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  the 
first  of  the  three  subject  kingdoms  whose  flags  waved 
over  the  square  of  San  Marca 

The  Cretan  soldiers  had  a  high  reputation  as  light 
troops  and  archers,  and  served  as  meroenariea  both 
in  Greek  and  Barbarian  armies  (Thuc.  viL  57 ;  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  3.  §  6;  Polyb.  iv.  8,  v.  14;  Justin,  zxxv. 
2).  Fashions  change  but  little  in  tfec  East;  Mr. 
Pashley  {Tran.  vol.  i.  p.  245)  has  detected  in  the 
games  and  dances  of  modem  Crete,  the  ta^krs 
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(Horn.  IL  xviii.  604)  and  tbe  old  cyclic  cbonu  of 
throe  thooaand  years  ago.  {IL  xviii.  590;  Athen. 
V.  p.  81.)  The  dress  of  the  peasant  continues  to 
resemble  that  of  his  ancestors ;  he  still  wears  the  boots 
( i>irod4/iara),  as  described  by  Galen  (  Com.  w  Hippo- 
erat.  de  Art.  iv.  14,  vol  xviii.  p.  682,  ed.  Klihn), 
and  the  short  cloak,  Kpvrruc6p,  mentioned  by  Enpolu 
(jap.  Phot  Lex.  vol  i.  p.  178),  and  Aristophjuies 
(7%«m.  730). 

It  is  doobtfal  whether  there  are  any  gennlne  an- 
tonomoos  cmns  of  Crete;  several  of  the  Imperial 
period  exist,  with  the  epigraph  KOINON  KPHTON, 
and  typet  referring  to  the  legendary  history  of  the 
inland.     (Eckhel,  vol  ii.  p.  300.) 

IV.  Itinerary  and  Towne.  — Crete,  in  its  flourish- 
ing days,  had  a  hmidred  cities,  as  narrated  by  Stepha- 
nus,  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  aathors: — 

"  Centom  urbes  halntant  magnas  uberrima  regna.** 

Virg.  Aen.  iii.  106. 

(CoDip.  Horn.  H  ii.  649 ;  Hor.  Carm.  ilL  27. 34,  Ep. 
be.  29.)  These  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Konoans 
under  Q.  Metellus,  bnt  ruins  belonging  to  many  of  them 
may  still  be  traced.  The  ancients  have  left  several 
itineraries.  The  Stadiasmus  of  the  Mediterranean, 
starting  from  Sammonium,  made  a  periplos  of  the 
island,  commencing  on  the  S.  coast.  Ptolemy  began 
atCorycus,and  travelled  in  theoontrary  direction,  also 
making  a  complete  tour  of  the  coast;  after  which, 
starting  again  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  he 
has  enumerated  several  inland  cities  as  fiir  as  Lyctos. 
Pliny  began  at  nearly  the  same  place  as  Ptolemy, 
but  trsvelled  in  the  cootnzy  direction,  till  he  arrived 
at  HierapoUs;  after  which  he  made  mention  of  several 
inland  towns  at  random.  Scylax  commenced  at  the 
'W.  coast,  and  proceeded  to  the  E.,  grouping  inland 
and  coast  towns  together.  Hierocles  set  out  from 
Gortyna  eastward  by  Hierapytna,^  nearly  completing 
the  tour  of  the  coast;  while  the  Peutinger  Table, 
coumiencing  at  Tharrus,  pursued  the  opposite  route, 
with  occasional  deviations. 

In  the  library  of  the  Marciana  at  Venice  are  nt- 
veral  reports  addressed  to  the  Serene  Republic  by  the 
Froveditori  of  Candia,  some. of  which  contain  notices 
at  more  or  less  length  of  its  antiquities.  One  of 
these,  a  MS.  of  the  16th  century.  La  Detcritione 
deW  Itala  di  Candia,  has  been  translated  in  the 
Mutewn  of  Clastioal  AniiquitieSj  vol.  ii.  p.  263,  and 
contains  much  inter^ting  and  valuable  matter.  In 
the  same  paper  will  be  limnd  a  veiy  accurate  map  of 
Crete,  constructed  on  the  outline  of  the  French  map 
of  Dumas,  Gauttier,  and  Lassie,  1825,  corrected  at 
the  E.  and  W.  extremities  from  the  hydrographio 
charts  of  the  Admiralty,  executed  from  recent  sur- 
veys by  Captains  Graves  and  Spratt 

Crete  has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  it.  The  diligent  and  laborious 
Meursius  {Creta,  Cyprus^  RhoduSy  Amstel.  1675) 
has  collected  everything  which  the  ancients  have 
written  connected  with  the  island.  Hock  (Aireto, 
Gottingen,  1829,  3  vols.)  is  a  writer  of  great  merit, 
and  has  given  a  fiill  account  of  the  mythological  his- 
tory of  Crete,  in  which  much  curious  information  is 
found.  Mr.  Pashley  {Travels  in  Crete,  London, 
1837,  2  vols.)  is  a  traveller  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Colonel  Leake,  and  has  illustrated  the  geography  of 
the  island  by  his  own  personal  observation  and  sound 
iodgment  Bishop  Thirlwall  {Hitt  of  Greece,  vol. 
L  p.  283,  foil.)  has  given  a  very  vivid  outline  oif  the 
Cretan  institutions  as  they  were  conceived  to  have 
txisted  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others* 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Cretan  towns,  an 
account  of  the  chief  of  wliich  is  given  separately:—- 
On  the  N.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to  E. : 
Agnetun,  Cisamns,  Methymna,  Dlctynna,  Pergamum^ 
Cydonia,  Minoa,  Marathusa,  Aptera,  Cisamus,  Am- 
phimatrium,  Hydramum,  Amphimalla,  Rhithymna, 
Pantomatrium,  Astale,  Panormus,  Dium,  Cytaeum, 
ApoUonia,  Matium,  Heracleum,  Amnisus,  Cherso* 
nesus,  Olus,  Miletus,  Camara,  Naxus,  Minoa,  Istron, 
Etea,  Grammium. 

On  the  £.  coast:  Itanos,  Ampelos. 
On  the  S.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  E.  to  W.: 
Erythraea,  Hierapytna,  Hippocronium,  Histoe,  Priaa* 
sus,  Leben,  Matidia,  Sulia,  Pyschium,  ApoUoniaSi 
Phoenix,  Tarrha,  Poecilasinm,  Syia,  Lissns,  Gala* 
myda. 

On  the  W.  coast:  Inachorium,  Rhamnns,  CherBO* 
nesus,  Phalasama,  Corycus. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  frtnn  W.  to  E.: 
Eleaea,  Polyrrhenia,  Rooca,  Achaea,  Dulopdis,  Can- 
tanus,  Hjrrtadna,  Elyrus,  Caeno,  Cerea,  Arden  or 
Anopolis,  Polichna,  Mycenae,  Lappa  or  Lampa,  Co- 
rium,  Aulon,  Osmida,  Sybritia,  Eleuthema,  Axus, 
Gortyn  or  Gortyna,  Pbaestus,  Pylorus,  Boebe,  Bene, 
Asterusia,  Rhytium,  Stelae,  Inatus,  Bicnnus,  Py- 
ranthus,  Rhaucns,  Tylissus,  Cnossus,  Thenae,  Om- 
phalium,  Pannona,  Lyctus,  Arcadia,  Olerus,  Allaria, 
Praesus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRETICUM  MARE.  [Akoaeum  Mabe.] 
CRETCPOLIS  (KfwrrrfroXiy,  Ptol.  v.  5  ;  K^«r 
'r6Kit,  Polyb.  V.  72).  Ptolemy  places  Crotopolis  in 
the  part  of  Cabalia,  which  he  attaches  to  Pamphylia. 
Garsyeris  encamped  at  Cretopolis  before  he  attempted 
the  pass  cf  Climax  [Climax]  ;  and  Cretopolis  is, 
therefore,  west  of  the  CHmax,  and  in  the  Milyas,  as 
Polybius  says  (v.  72).  Cretopolis  is  twice  men* 
tioned  by  Diodorus  (xviii.  44,  47).  The  site  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CREU'SA,  or  CREU'SIS  {Kpwwra,  Kptowrfa^ 
Strab.;  Creusa,  Liv.;  Kptwrts,  Xen.,  Pans.,  Steph. 
B. :  Eth.  Kpt6inos'),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  bay  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  described  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Thespiae.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  405,  409;  Pans.  ix.  32.  §  1 ;  "  Creusa,  Thes- 
piensium  emporium, '  in  intimo  sinu  Corinthiaco 
retractum,**  Liv.  xxxvi.  21.)  The  navigation  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Creusis  is  described  by  Pausanias 
{L  c.)  as  insecure,  on  account  of  the  many  head- 
lands which  it  was  necessary  to  double,  and  of  the 
violent  gusts  of  wind  rushing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. Creusis  was  on  the  borders  of  Megaris.  One 
of  the  highest  points  of  Mt  Cithaeron  projects  into 
the  sea  between  Creusis  and  A^osthenae,  the  fron- 
tier town  in  Megaris,  leaving  no  passage  along  the 
shore  except  a  narrow  path  on  the  side  of  the  moun* 
tain.  In  confirmation  of  Pausanias,  Leake  remarks 
that  this  termination  c£  Mt.  Cithaeron,  as  well  as  aD 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcycmic  sea,  is  subject  to 
sudden  gusts  d*  wind,  by  which  the  passage  of  such 
a  cornice  is  sometimes  rendered  dangerous.  On 
two  occasions  the  Lacedaemonians  retreated  frtun 
Boeotia  by  this  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mat% 
direct  roods  across  Mt  Cithaeron.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions,  in  b.  c.  378,  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  under  Cleombrotus  was  overtaken  by  such  a 
violent  storm,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  were 
wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  wind,  and  many 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices. (Xen.  /Tie//,  v.  4.  §  16,  seq.)  The  second 
time  that  they  took  this  route  was  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leuctia,  in  b.  o.  37 1*    (Xen.  IlelL  vi.  4. 
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S  25,  leq.)  Th«  ezftct  site  of  CreiuiB  b  unoertmin, 
Dot  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  most  be  placed 
with  Leake  somewhere  in  the  bay  of  Livadh^ttra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  u.  pp.  406, 505.) 

GRIMISA  or  CRIMISSA  (Kpi/Auro,  Steph.  B. 
«.v.;  Ljcophr.  Aiex.  913;  Kpt/uffaa,  Strab.  ri.  p. 
254),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  ooaet  of  Brattiam,  in 
the  tenritory  of  Crotona ;  on  which,  aooording  to  a 
received  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  Philoctetes  founded  a 
small  city.  This  settlement  is  distinctly  connected 
by  Strabo  with  that  of  Cbone  in  the  same  neighboor- 
bood:  both  were  in  all  probability  Oenotriau  towns, 
and  not  Greek  colonies  at  all :  Strabo  calls  it  *'  the 
ancient  Crimissa,**  and  it  appears  from  his  expres- 
noos  that  it  was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time. 
Lyoophron  also  teirms  it  a  small  town  (jBpoxiWoAit 
Kptfuaa,  ic),  and  there  is  no  traoe  of  it  found  in 
history.  The  promontory  of  Crimissa  may  probably 
be  identified  with  that  now  called  Capo  deW  Alkie, 
aboot  22  nules  N.  of  Crotona  :  the  town  of  Ctrd, 
abont  5  miles  inland,  is  supposed  by  local  writers 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  dty  oif  Philoctetes,  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Caiabr.  iv.  23 ; 
Bomanelli,  vol.  i  p.  213.)  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  sup- 
poeed  by  the  aothorities  just  cited  to  be  the  stream 
called  Fiumemic^  abont  10  miles  W.  of  the  Ct^w 
deit  Alice,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  Stephanos 
meant  the  more  celebrated  river  Crimissos  in  Sidly. 
(Ciuver.  SieU.  p.  267.)  [E.  H.  R] 

CRIMISUS,orCRlMISSUS  (KfHHMr6s,  Lyoo^., 
DioD.  Hal. ;  Kptfi!iitr6s,  Plut. ;  Kptfuirff6s,  AeL),  a  river 
of  Sidly,  in  t^e  neighboarhood  of  Segesta,  cdebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.a  339, 
in  which  Timoleon,  with  only  abont  11,000  troops, 
partly  Syracusans,  partly  mercenaries,  totally  de- 
feated a  Carthaginian  army  of  above  70,000  men. 
This  victory  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  ever 
sustained  by  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  secored 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  a  long  period  of  tran- 
quUUty.  (Pint  TimoL  25—29 ;  Died.  xvL  77— 
81;  Com.  Nop.  Tim.  2.)  But  though  the  battle 
itself  is  described  in  considerable  detail  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  they  afford  scarcely  any 
information  concerning  its  locality,  except  that  it 
was  fisught  in  the  part  of  the  island  at  ihat  tine 
subject  to  Carthage  (^v  rg  rmw  Kapxtfiorienr  iwu- 
Npcrrccf  ).  The  river  Crimisus  itself  is  described  as 
a  considerable  stream,  which  being  flooded  at  the 
time  by  storms  of  rein,  contributed  much  to  cause 
confusion  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Yet  its  name 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  andent  geographers,  and 
the  only  clue  to  its  poaition  is  afforded  by  the  fables 
which  connect  it  with  the  dty  of  Segesta.  Aooording 
to  the  legend  recdved  among  the  Greeks,  Aegestes 
or  Aegestus  (the  Acestes  of  Virgil^  the  founder  and 
eponymous  hero  of  Egesta,  was  the  son  of  a  Trojan 
woman  by  the  river- god  Crimisus,  who  cohabited 
with  her  under  the  form  of  a  dog.  (Lycophr.  961 ; 
Tzetz.  ad  loa;  Viig.  Aen.  v.  88;  and  Serv.  ad 
Aem,  i.  550.)  For  this  reason  the  rirer  Crimisus 
eQUtinoed  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Segestaas,  and 
its  effigy  as  a  dog  was  jdaoed  on  thdr  cdns  (AeL 
V.  H.  u.  33 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  234) :  Dionysius 
also  distinctly  tqieaks  of  the  Trojans  nnder  Elymus 
and  Aegestus  as  settling  in  the  territory  of  the 
Scani,  about  the  river  Crimisus  (i.  52);  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  we  must  look  for  that  river  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  at  least  within  the  territory 
of  Segesta,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fazello  was 
correct  in  identifying  it  with  the  stream  now  called 
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Finme  di  S.  BartoUmmeo  or  Fimme  Freddie,  which 
fbws  about  5  miles  E.  of  Segesta,  and  falls  mto  tha 
Gn^f  of  CaeUUamare  at  a  short  distance  from  tb« 
town  c^  that  name.  Cluverios  supposed  it  to  be  thi 
stream  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Entdla,  and  fiilh 
into  the  Hypsss  or  BeUd,  thus  flowing  to  the  & 
coast:  but  the  arguments  which  he  derives  from 
the  account  of  the  operatioaB  of  Hmoleon  sre  not 
sufficient  to  outwdgh  those  which  oonneet  the  Cri- 
misus with  Segesta.  (FaseH de RA.Sie.va.  p.399; 
Ciuver.  Sicil  p.  269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CBISSA  or  CRISA  (Kpttrira,  Kp^ra:  Elk  Kpur- 
tfttibf),  and  CIBRHA  (Ki^:  EtL  &v^s),  in 
Phods.  There  has  been  considerable  disauaon 
whether  these  two  names  denoted  the  ssme  place  or 
two  difierent  places.  That  there  wss  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Cirrba  on  the  coast,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Delphi,  admits  of  no  dispute.  (Polyb. 
V.  27 ;  Liv.  zlli.  15.)  Pausanias  (x.  37.  §  5)  sup- 
poses this  Clrrha  to  be  a  later  name  of  the  Uoinenc 
Crissa;  and  his  authority  has  been  followed  by  K.  0. 
If  mier,  Dissen,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermsim,  and 
most  of  the  German  scholars.  Strabo  (ix.  p  418) 
on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  the  two  plaeea;  and 
his  statement  has  been  adopted  by  Leake,  Krow, 
Mannert,  Uhrichs,  and  Grate.  The  most  complete 
and  satis£u;tary  investigaticD  of  the  subject  has 
been  made  by  Uhrichs,  who  carefully  examined  the 
topqgraphy  of  the  district;  and  since  the  poblics- 
tion  of  his  work,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
Crissa  and  Cirrha  Were  two  separate  pUoes.  Tbe 
arguments  in  &vonr  of  this  opanioa  will  be  bert 
stated  by  narrating  the  history  of  the  plaeek 

Crissa  was  more  andent  than  Cirrha.  It  *» 
situated  inland  a  Uttle  SW.  of  Delphi,  at  the 
southern  end  of  a  projecting  spur  of  Mt  Psiaassos. 
Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  modem  vilkge  of  Chrgeo,  sumondiog  the 
church  of  the  Forty  Saints.  They  oonisst  of  very 
andent  polygonal  walls,  still  as  high  as  10  £eet  in 
some  parts,  and  ss  broad  as  1 8  foeton  tibe  nortbeni  ade, 
and  12  on  the  western.  Tbe  andent  town  of  Crissa 
gave  its  name  to  the  bay  above  which  it  itood;  aad 
Uie  name  was  extended  finom  this  bay  to  the  vbcle 
of  the  Corinthian  gul^  which  was  called  Crissean 
in  the  most  andent  times.  (See  above,  p  673) 
Cirrha  was  built  subsequently  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  rose  into  a  town  from  bdng  tbe  port « 
Crissa.  This  is  in  aocordanoe  with  what  we  find  uj 
the  histoiy  of  other  Grecian  states.  The  original 
town  is  biidlt  upon  a  hdgh  t  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  to  secure  it  against  hostile  attacks,  especially  by 
sea;  but  in  course  of  time,  when~pro^«ty  has  be- 
come more  secure,  and  the  town  itself  hss  grown  in 
power,  a  second  place  springs  up  <«  that  pert  of  the 
ooast  which  had  served  previously  as  the  port  of  the 
inland  town.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of 
Cirrha,  which  was  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Pldstos  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  8),  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cirphis  (Stnb.  ix.  p.  418>  Its  ruins  oiay 
be  seen  doee  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  ta 
minutes  from  the  Pleistns.  They  bear  the  Dsme  d 
Magiia.  The  remains  of  waUs,  endosiqg  «  q^- 
drangular  space  about  a  mile  in  drcnit,  may  still  bs 
traced;  and  both  within  and  without  this  space sn 
the  foundations  of  numy  Urge  and  smsU  buildings- 

Although  Strabo  was  ooneet  in  distiDgdshing 
between  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  he  makes  a  mistake  re- 
specting the  position  of  the  former.  ^""**V*i*! 
have  already  seen,  he  rightly  pbces  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  ML  Cirphis;  bat  he  ecnoeoasly  snpF«* 
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that  Crissa  likewise  was  on  tlie  ooest,  mere  to  the 
east,  in  the  direction  of  Anticjra.  Stntbo,  who  had 
never  visited  this  part  of  Greece,  was  probably  led 
into  this  error  fnm  the  name  of  the  Crissaean  golf, 
which  seemed  to  imply  the  esdstence  of  a  maritime 
Crissa. 

Between  Chissa  and  Ciirha  was  a  fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  north  bj  Pamassns,  on  the  east  by 
Cirphis,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of  the 
OzoUan  Locrians.  On  the  western  side  it  extended 
as  far  north  as  Amphissa,  which  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  the  plain.  (Herod,  viii.  32 ;  Strab. 
iz.  pw  419.)  This  plain,  as  lying  between  Crissa 
and  Girrha,  mfi^ht  be  called  either  the  Crissaean  or 
Cirrhaean,  and  is  sometimes  so  designated  by  the 
ancient  writers;  but,  properly  speaking,  there  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  a  distincticHi  between  the  two 
plains.  The  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the  small  plain 
near  the  town  of  Cinha,  extending  from  the  sea  as 
&r  as  the  modem  village  of  Xeropiffodo^  where  it 
is  divided  by  two  projecting  rocks  from  the  larger 
and  mora  fertile  Criaasean  plain,  which  stretches, 
as  we  have  slready  said,  as  far  as  Crissa  and  Am- 
phiBsa.  The  small  Cirrhaean  plain  oo  the  coast 
was  the  one  dedicated  to  Apt^  after  the  destruction 
of  Cirrha,  as  related  below  (rh  Kij^patoy  wcS/br, 
Aeschin.  c  CUnph,  p.  68,  ed.  Steph. ;  i^  Ki^^ala 
X<6pa,  Dem.  de  Cor.  ^  277,  278,  Beiske ;  Diod. 
xvi.  23;  Dion  Cass.  IxUi  14;  Polyaen.  iii  5;  2^& 
TO,  BSckh,  Corp,  Inter,  no.  1668;  i?  Kx^^,  Pans. 
3C  37.  §  6)l  The  name  of  the  Crissaean  plain  in  its 
more  extended  sense  might  include  the  Cirrhaean,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
former.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  dedicated  to  the 
god  were  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Del* 
phian  temple,  and  may  perhaps  be  yet  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  iJbe  temple.  (Bockh,  Corp. 
Inter,  no.  171 1.) 

Crissa  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Iliad  as  the  **  divine  Crissa  **  (K^a  iaShi^ 
II.  ii.  520).  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo,  it  was  fiyunded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who 
were  led  to  the  spot  by  Apollo  Umself,  and  whom 
the  god  had  chosen  to  be  his  priests  in  the  sanc- 
tuary which  he  had  intended  to  establish  at  Pythok 
(Hom.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  438.)  In  this  hymn, 
Crissa  is  described  (1.  269)  as  situated  under  Par- 
nassus, where  no  chariots  rolled,  and  no  trampling 
of  horses  was  heard, — a  descriptian  suitable  to  the 
site  of  Crissa  upon  the  rocks,  as  expfauned  above, 
but  quite  inapplicable  to  a  town  upon  the  sea-shore. 
In  like  manner,  Nonnus,  following  the  description  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  speaks  of  Crissa  as  surrounded 
by  rocks.  (^Dionjft.  p.  358,  vs.  127.)  Moreover, 
the  statement  of  Pindar,  that  the  road  to  Delphi 
from  the  Hippodrome  on  the  coast  led  over  the 
Crissaean  hill  {P^fth.  ▼.  46),  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
true  poridon  of  Crissa,  since  the  road  from  the  plain 
to  Delphi  must  pass  by  the  projecting  spur  of  Par- 
nassus on  which  Chryto  stands.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Apollo,  Crissa  appears  as  a  powerful  place, 
ptMsessing  as  its  territory  the  rich  plain  stretching 
down  to  Uie  sea,  and  also  the  a^oining  sanctuary  €i 
Pytho  itself,  w^iich  had  not  yet  become  a  separate 
town.  In  iact,  Crissa  is  in  this  hymn  identified 
with  Delphi  (L  282,  where  the  podtion  of  Delphi  is 
clearly  described  unider  the  name  of  Crissa).  Even 
in  Pindar,  the  name  of  Crissa  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Delphi,  just  as  Pisa  occurs  in  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Olympia.  (Pind.  IstAnu  ii.  26.)  Meta- 
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pontiom  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  a  oology  oC 
Crissa.    (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.) 

In  oourse  of  time  the  searport  town  of  Cinha  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  Crissa;  and  the  sanctnarj 
of  Pytho  grew  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  which  claime4 
to  be  independent  of  Crissa.  Thus  Crissa  dedined, 
as  Cirrha  and  Delphi  roee  in  importance.  The  power 
of  Cirrha  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Delphians,  mor« 
especially  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  ci^  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  temple  by  sea.  More- 
over, the  Cuihaeans  levied  exorbitant  tolls  upon  th0 
pilgrims  who  landed  at  the  town  upon  their  way  tQ 
Delphi,  and  wore  said  to  have  maltreated  Phociaa 
women  on  their  return  from  the  temple.  (Aeschm. 
c.  Ctes^.  p.  68;  Stxab.  ix.  p.  418;  Athen.  xHi.  pk» 
560.)  In  consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  Am- 
phietyons  declared  war  against  the  Cirrhaeaos  aboni 
B.  c  595,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  auooeeded  in 
taking  the  city,  which  was  raxed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  phun  in  its  neighbourhood  dedicated  to  the  god, 
and  curses  imprecated  upon  any  one  who  should  till 
or  dwell  in  iL  Cirrha  is  said  to  have  been  taken  hf 
a  stratagem  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Solon. 
The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  caoal  from 
the  river  Pleistus.  This  canal  was  turned  off,  filled 
with  hellebore,  and  then  allowed  to  resume  its  farmer 
course;  but  scarcely  had  the  thirsty  Crissaeans  drank 
of  the  poisoned  water,  than  they  were  so  weakened 
by  its  purgative  effeots  that  they  oould  no  longer 
defend  their  waUs.  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  7 ;  Polyaen.  iii. 
6;  Frontin.  Straieg.  iii.  7.  §  6.)  This  account 
sounds  like  a  romance;  but  it  is  a  curious  dreum- 
stance  diat  near  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  there  is  a  sail 
spring  having  a  purgative  efifect  like  the  hellebore 
of  the  ancients. 

Cirrha  was  thus  destroyed;  but  the  fate  of  Crissa 
is  unoertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Crissa  had 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  this  war,  and  that 
some  of  its  inhabitants  had  settled  at  Delphi,  and  . 
others  at  Cirrha.  At  all  events,  it  b  certain  that 
Cirrha  was  the  town  against  which  the  vengeance  of 
the  Amphictyons  was  directed;  and  Strabo,  in  his 
aooount  of  the  war,  substitutes  Crissa  for  Cirrha, 
becanse  he  supposed  Crissa  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  coast. 

The  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons in  founding  the  Pythian  games.  Near 
the  ruins  of  the  town  in  the  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the 
Hippodrome  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  4),  and  in  the  time  of 
Pindar  the  Stadium  also.  (/^<A.  xi.  20,  73.)  The 
Hippodiome  always  renuuned  in  the  maritime  pbin; 
but  at  a  later  time  the  Stadium  was  removed  to 
DdphL    [Dblphi.] 

Cirrha  remaiued  iu  ruins,  and  the  Cirrharan  plain 
coDtmued  uncultivated  down  to  the  time  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Am- 
phissians  dared  to  cultivate  again  the  sacred  plain, 
and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ruined  town.  This  led 
to  the  Second  Sacred  War,  in  which  Amphissa  was 
taken  by  Philip^  to  whom  the  Amphictyons  had  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  war,  b.  a  338.  [Am- 
puiseA.] 

Cirrha,  however,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the 
port  of  Delphi.  It  is  first  mentioned  again  by  Po- 
lybius  (v.  27);  and  in  the  time  of  FiHisanias  it 
contained  a  temple  common  to  ApoUo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto,  in  which  were  statues  of  Attio  work.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  583;  and  more  espe- 
cially Ulrichs,  Reieen  m  Griechenkmd^  p.  7,  seq.) 

CRISSAKUS  SINUS.  [ComiinuAcuB  Swua.] 

CRITALLA  (ra  KptraXXa),  a  place  in  Capp». 
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docia,  where  all  the  annj  of  Xerxes  was  mnstered, 
and  from  which  he  set  out  to  inarch  to  Saidis. 
(Herod,  vii.  26.)  He  crossed  the  Halys  afto*  leaving 
Critalk,  and  came  to  Celaenae  in  Phrygla.  This  is 
the  only  indication  of  the  position  of  CritaUa.  [G.  L.] 

CRITHO'TE.     [AcARNAKiA,  p.  9,  b.] 

CRIU-METOPON  {Kptov  /lironrov,  Ptol.  ill.  6. 
§  2;  Scjmn.  Ch.  Fr.  80;  Anon.  PeripL  Pont,  Eux. 
p.  6;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  §3;  Plm.  iv.  26,  z.  30; 
Avion.  228;  Priscian,  92:  iiio-durtm),  the  great 
soatbeni  headland  of  the  Crimea,  which,  looking 
across  the  Euxine  to  the  promontory  of  Casambis 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  divides  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  parts  by  a  line  which  the  imagination 
supplies  between  the  31st  and  32d  d^rees  of  longi- 
tade,  and  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  gave  Uie 
whole  sea  the  shape  of  a  Scythian  bow.  The  two 
points  of  land  are  so  remarkable,  that  many  navi- 
gators, as  Strabo  (il.  p.  124,  vii.  p.  309,  zi.  p.  496, 
xii.  p.  545)  reports,  affirmed  that  they  had  in  sail- 
ing between  them  seen  both  lands  to  the  N.  and  S. 
at  once,  though  the  distance  between  the  two  capes 
is  2500  stadia.  According  to  Plutarch  (Z>e  Fhun. 
p.  28),  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Brizaba(Bp£(a^a), 
which  meant  Ram's  Head.  Cape  Aia,  the  soathem- 
Ihost  of  the  three  headlands,  is  described  as  a  very 
high,  bluff,  bold-looking  land,  much  like  the  North 
Foreland,  but  much  higher,  and  in  a  sketch  of  the 
coast  line  it  is  estimated  at  about  1200  feet,  the  same 
elevation  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  Pallas.  (Joum. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  113.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIU-METOPON  (Kpiov  /xh-tnroy,  Ptol.  in.  §2 ; 
Scylax;  Stadiatm.  §§  317,  318;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20,  v.  5.  s.  5 :  Kdvo  Krlo\ 
the  SW.  promontory  of  Crete,  125  M.  P.  from  Phycus 
of  Cyrenaica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  or  two  days  and 
two  nights'  sail.  (Strab.  x.  p.  475;  Dion  Per.  87.) 
Off  this  headland  lay  the  three  small  islands  called 
Musagorae  Elaphonuia.    (Plin.  2.  c).      [E.  fi.  J.] 

CRIUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

GROBIALUS  (K^tflaXos  :  Eih,  Kpw€taXk6s% 
a  place  on  the  Paphlagonian  coast,  mentioned  by 
ApoUonins  Rhodius  {Arg.  ii.  944),  with  Cromna 
and  Cytorus;  and  Valerius  Flaccus  {Arg.  v.  103) 
has  the  same  name.  Stephanns  (s.  o.)  quotes  the 
verse  of  Apollonius.  We  may  assume  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromna  and  Cytonis. 
Stnbo  (p.  545)  observes  of  the  line  in  Homer 
(/tii.855),— 

Kp&fwdtf  r*  Alyia\6p  r<  ica2  i^Xahs  *ZpvOU^avSf — 

that  some  persons  write  KcMto^or  in  place  of 
Alyia\6p.  Crobialus  and  Cobialus  seem  to  be  the 
same  place,  as  Cramer  observes.  I^  then,  Crobialus 
is  the  same  as  Aegialos,  it  is  that  part  of  the 
Paphlagonian  coast,  which  extends  in  a  long  line 
for  more  than  100  stadia,  immediately  east  of  Cy- 
torus. [G.  L.] 

CROBYZI  (Kp^(oi),  a  people  of  Moesia,  near 
the  fitmtiera  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
p.  318;  eomp.  Herod,  iv.  49;  Anonym.  PeripL 
Pont,  Eux.  p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'CEAE  (KpoKiaii  EtK  Kf>OKtdrris),  a  vii- 
lage  of  lAconia  on  tlie  road  from  Sparta  to  Gythium, 
and  near  the  latter  place,  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries.  Paussnias  describes  the  marble  as  difficult 
to  work,  but  when  wrought  forming  beautiful  deco- 
rations for  templea,  baths,  and  fountains.  There 
was  a  marble  statue  of  Zeus  Croceates  before  the 
village,  and  at  the  quarries  bronze  statues  of  the 
Dioscuri.    (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  4.)      The  most  cele- 
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brated  of  the  Corinthian  baths  was  adamel  with 
marble  from  the  quarries  at  Grocese.  (Psss.  ii.  3. 
§  5)  These  quarries  have  been  discovered  bj the 
French  Commission  two  miles  SE.  of  Lteitzota  : 
and  near  the  vilbge  have  been  found  some  Uocb  of 
marble,  probably  the  remains  of  the  gtstoe  of  Zeos 
Crooeates.  A  memorial  of  the  worship  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  this  place  still  exists  in  s  bas-ieiief, 
representmg  the  two  gods  with  theur  horses:  beneath 
is  a  Latin  iuscriptioo.  The  maible  in  these  qoarries 
is  green  porphyry;  and  though  not  snitsbie  fc^ 
Grecian  temples,  it  would  be  greatly  prized  bj  the 
Romans,  who  employed  extensively  variegated  kinds 
of  marble  for  the  decoration  oif  their  bnildin^s. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  marble  celebrated  bj 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Laoonisn  was  this 
green  porphyry  from  Croceae ;  and  that  it  wss  the 
quarries  of  this  place  which,  Strabo  ss^  (viii- 
p.  367),  were  opened  by  the  Romans  at  Tajgetus. 
Xpescription  de  la  Mor^Cj  Geognotie,  voL  ii.  pt.  ii' 
p.  129;  Leake,  Peloparmenaoa,  p.  170;  Cortios, 
Pelopoimesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.] 

CROCIA'TONUM  (^KpoKutroww,  Ptd.  ii.  8), 
Cronciaconmum  in  the  Table.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
a  port  of  the  Unelli  or  Yeneli,  a  Gallic  natioo  who 
occupied  part  of  Sretagne.  The  Table  cootains  a 
route  from  Alauna  (AUeaume)  to  Caesarodunam 
(^Tours),  in  which  the  next  station  to  Alaona  is 
Cnmciaconnum,  distant  lOJ  M.  P.  from  Alaaoa. 
Its  position,  therefore,  depends  on  that  of  Alann. 
Crodatonum  lies  between  Alauna  and  Angostodona 
{Bagfeux),  from  which  it  is  31|  M.  P.  distant 
D'AnviUe,  who  places  Alauna  at  the  MontUrt 
tTAlormef  fixes  Orociatonmn  at  FoJb^nss,  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Matiche.  Accordingly  he  oonsiden 
that  there  is  an  error  m  Ptolemy,  for  the  pl<M  b 
called  a  port  in  one  MS.  at  least.  Bat  if  Alauna 
is  near  Valognetj  Crodatonum  roust  be  looked  f« 
elsewhere.  Walckenaer  places  it  at  the  rillage  « 
TurqutvUk,  west  of  AvdowUlt,  at  the  entisnce  of 
the  bay  of  Jtngng.  There  may  have  been  both  a 
town  and  a  port  of  the  same  name.  Some  P^'^ 
phers  would  fix  Crociatonnm  at  CaraUtm,  west  of 
Jtsigng.  [G-L-] 

CROCOCOLANUM,  in  Britain,  mentieoed  in  the 
sixth  Itinerary  as  12  miles  from  Lindum  {Lmeoh} 
Identified,  cm  insufficient  grounds,  with  Brang^  is 
Nottinghamshire.  [B-  G.  L] 

CROCODEILON,  a  river  of  Syria,  near  which 
there  was  formei4y  a  town  of  the  same  name  (J^ 
Kc9fi\mv  v6\is),  between  Caesaiea  Palaestinae  and 
PtolemaTs  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  768;  Plin.  v.  17.«.  19> 
It  is  now  identified  with  the  Ndkr  ZtrhOy  in  which, 
according  to  Pococke  {Trav.  voL  ii.  pL  58.),  croco- 
diles  have  been  found.  (Von  Banmer,  PcioMtwh 
pp.53,  191.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CROCODILO'POLIS  (Kpo«oS«IXiir  w<i\i*,  PW. 
iv.  5.  §  65:  Eth.  KfMco^iXxntoKimi),  the  nsroerf 
sevenil  cities  in  Egypt,  derived  fiwm  the  local  worbhip 
of  the  crocodile. 

1.  Aremoe  in  the  Heptaoomis,  and  the  Awnwt* 
nome  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  were,  under  the  Pharaj^hs, 
called  respectively  CrocodilopoKs  and  the  Crooodilo- 
polite  nome.  (Stej^i.  B.  s.  ©.)  The  crocodile  wju 
here  domesticated  and  worshipped.  It  fed  from  «»e 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Arsinoe.  [Arswok].  (Aclan, 
H.  An.  X.  24;  PUn.  N,H.  v.  9,  11,  J^^"^-  l^j  . 

2.  A  town  in  the  Aphioditopolite  nome  of  W 
Thebaid,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  NDe,  lat  25  6 
N.,  of  which  ruins  are  still  visible  at  Embethmida, 
on  tlie  verge  of  the  Libyan  desert       [V-  B-  DJ 
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CROCYLEIA,  or  CROCYLEIUM.    [Ithaca.] 

CROCYLEIUM  (Kpoicv\ttov\  a  town  in  Aetolia 
Epictetos,  CHI  the  bordera  of  Locris.  and  one  day's 
march  from  Potidania.  (Tbac.  iii.  96.)  This  town 
is  confounded  bj  Stophanufl  B.  («.  9.)  with  Crocjleia 
in  Ithaca. 

CKODUKUM,  a  place  in  the  Gallia  Provincia, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (jtro  Font  c.  4).  There  is  no 
indication  of  its  site  except  what  may  be  derired 
from  this  co^mpt  passage  of  Cicero.  A  daty  (por- 
toriom)  was  kried  on  wine  carried  from  Narborms 
to  Toulouse,  and  it  was  levied  at  Cobiomachum, 
which  was  between  these  two  places.  U  the  mer> 
chants  avoided  Cobiomachnm,  they  were  canght 
either  at  Crodonnm  or  Vnlchalo;  which  we  must 
assume  to  be  places  that  a  man  must  go  through  to 
reach  Touloute  from  Narhoimef  if  he  avoided  Co- 
biomachum.  This  is  all  that  we  know;  and  yet 
people  will  tell  us  what  is  the  modem  site  of  Cro- 
dunum.  [G.  L.] 

CSOMI,  or  CBOMNUS  (KpA/wi,  Pans.  viii.  3. 
I  4,27.  §  4,  34.  §  6 ;  KfWAtyos,  Xen.  ffeU  vil  4. 
§  21 ;  KpwfiKo,  Steph.  B.  #.  v.),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
on  the  frontierB  d'Messenia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city  in  B.C.  371.  Its  territory  is  called 
Cromxtis  (Kp^/JUTis)  by  Pausanias  (viii.  34.  §  6). 
It  is  placed  by  Boblaye  at  Neokhario,  but  by  Leake 
at  Stmard^  a  little  westward  of  Londdrif  since  the 
latter  writer  conceives  it  to  have  been  on  the  route 
leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Camasium,  and  not  on 
the  one  leading  to  Slessene.  (Boblaye^  Recherchet, 
p.  169 ;  Leake,  Moreot,  vol.  ii.  ppw  44, 297,  Pejopon- 
nesiacti,  p.  234.) 

CBCMMYON  (Kpofi/i^p HKpa,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  S; 
KpofjLfi^ov  AxpOf  Strab.  ziv.  pp.  669,  682  ;  Kpo/t^ 
uvcmSp,  Stadiatm.  §  294;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  zii.  13: 
CormacAite)j  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  NW.  of  Lapethns.  It  lay  opposite  to  Cape 
Anemorium  of  Cilicia,  from  which  it  was  distant 
350  stadia.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  682 ;  Engel,  Kyprotj  yoh 
I  p.  77.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRCMMYON  (KpoftuvAvj  Thuc,  Xen.,  Strab. ; 
KffOfuftir,  Pans. ;  Cromyon,  Ov.  Jfet  viL  435 ; 
K^fifivfiy,  Scylaz,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Cremmyon, 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s«  1 1 :  Eth,  KpofAfuk^tos^f  a  viUage  of 
the  Corinthia  on  the  Sarouic  gulf,  but  originally  the 
last  town  of  Megaris.  It  was  ibe  chief  place  between 
the  isthmus,  properly  so  called,  and  Megara;  whence 
the  whole  of  this  coast  was  called  Uie  Crommyonia 
(ji  Kfiofiftwflaj  Strab.  viii.  p.  380).  Grommyon 
was  distant  120  stadia  from  Corinth  (Thu&iv.  45), 
and  appears  to  have  therefore  occupied  the  site  of 
the  ruins  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodorus.  The 
village  cf  Kineta^  which  many  modem  travellers 
suppose  to  correspond  to  Grommyon,  is  much  further 
from  Corinth  than  120  stadia.  Grommyon  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  derived  ite  name  from 
Crommus,  the  sou  of  Poseidon.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed 
by  Theseus.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Strab.  I.  c. ;  Pint. 
The*,  9 ;  Ov.  L  c.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedae* 
roonians  in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered 
by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  HeU,  iv.  4.  §  13,  iv.  6.  §  19.) 
(Leake,  Morta^  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  Pdopownenaaiy 
p.  308  ;  Boblaye,  ReckercheSf  &c.  p.  35 ;  Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

CKOMNA(Kf>w/Aya:  Eth.  KfmfUfinis,Kpt»fw<uos, 
KpvfjiyaifvSf  Steph.  B.  «.9.),  a  place  on  the  Paph- 
hijTonian  coast  mentioned  by  H<Hner  (//.  ii.  855; 
CKQBiAi^us).    It  was  60  stadia  east  of  Eiytbini 
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and  90  west  of  Cytorus.    There  an  antonomoiis 
coins  of  Cromna.     [Ajcastbis.]  [G.  L.] 


COIN  Ot  CROMNA. 

CROmUS  MONS.    [Oltmpia.] 

CRO'PLA,  or  CROPEIA.  [Attica,  p.  826,  a.] 

CROSSA  (Kpdffffa:  Eth,  Kpo<rffcuos%  a  city  on 
the  Pontus,  mentioned  by  Hecataeua  in  his  Asia, 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

CROSSAEA.    [Crusis.] 

CROTON  or  GROTONA  (Kp&rw:  ElkKporv^ 
wtdrjis,  Crotoniensis  and  Crotonensls,  but  Cicero 
uses  Grotoniatae  for  the  people:  Cotrone)j  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Soutliera 
Italy,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Brattian  pen- 
insiUa,  at  the  month  of  the  little  river  Aasarus,  and 
about  6  miles  N.  of  the  I^cinian  Promontory.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans,  led  by  Mys- 
cellus,  a  native  of  Rhypae  in  Achaia,  in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  <^  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ;  Died.  viiL  Exc  Vat  pp.  8, 9 ;  Dionys.  ii. 
59;  Ovid.  MeL  xv.  9—59;  Scymn.  Ch.  325.)  The 
date  of  ite  foundation  is  fixed  by  Dionysius  at  b.  c 
710,  and  his  authority  may  probably  be  relied  on, 
though  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus  would  place  it 
some  years  later.  (Clinton,  F,  H,  vol.  L  p.  174; 
Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401 .)  A  tradition  recorded 
by  Strabo  (JL  c),  which  would  connect  ite  foundation 
with  that  of  Syracuse  by  Arohias,  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  chronologically  inadmissible.  Ite  name 
was  derived,  according  to  the  current  legend,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Croton,  who  aficnded  a  hospi- 
teble  recepdon  to  Hercules  during  the  wanderings  of 
that  hero;  but  having  been  accidoitally  killed  by 
him,  was  buried  on  the  spot,  which  Hercules  foretold 
would  eventually  become  the  site  of  a  mighty  dty. 
(Diod.  iv.  24;  lambL  Vit  Pyth,  50;  Ovid,  Met  xv. 
12 — 18,  55;  Etym.  M.  v.  Kp6r»p.)  Hence  wo 
find  Croton  sometimes  called  the  founder  of  the  city, 
while  the  Grotoniato  themselves  paid  peculiar  ho- 
nours to  Hercules  as  their  tutelary  divinity  and 
Oekist  (Heraclid.  Pont.  36;  lambL  Vit,  Pjfth,  40; 
Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  172.) 

Crotona,  as  well  as  ite  neighbour  Sybaris,  seems 
to  have  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  ;  but  the 
general  fact  of  ite  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  almost 
all  that  we  know  oonoeming  it;  ite  history  during 
tiie  firet  two  centuries  from  ite  foundation  being  al* 
most  a  blank  to  us.  But  the  frict  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  enclosed  a  space  of  not  less  than  12  miles  in 
cirouit  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  sufficiently  proves  the  great 
power  to  which  it  had  attained;  and  it  is  during  this 
early  period  also  that  we  find  the  Crotoniate  extend-- 
ing  their  dominion  across  the  Brattian  peninsula, 
and  founding  the  colony  of  Terioa  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  well  as  that  of  Caulonia 
between  the  parrat  city  and  Locri.  Lametium  also, 
or  Lametini,  on  the  Hipponian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Scyl* 
lacinm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  must  at 
this  period  have  been  subject  to  ite  rale.  The  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  two  neighbour- 
ing cities  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  continued  for  a  lon^  time  on  terms  of 
friendship,  in  accordance  with  their  common  Achaean 
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origin  ;  and  the  Oeuoiriaii  tribes  of  the  interior  were 
not  powerful  eooogh  to  ofler  any  obetadc  to  their 
growth.  Thej  Uiiib  became  during  the  sixth  oen- 
toiy  B.  c.  two  of  the  most  popuknis,  wealthy,  and 
powerfnl  cities  of  the  Hellenic  namei  Grotona,  how- 
ever, was  far  less  luxurioas  than  its  rival ;  its  inha- 
bitants devoted  themselves  particokurly  to  athletic 
exercises,  and  became  celebrated  Ibr  the  number  of 
the  prizes  which  they  carried  off  at  the  Olympic 
games.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.)  The  government  of  Oro- 
tona  appears  to  have  been  of  an  oligarchic  character; 
the  sapreme  power  being  hi  the  hands  of  a  conncil  of 
one  thwiMP^*  persons,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be, 
descendants  from  theoriginal  settkn.  (lambL  V.  P, 
45;  Val.  Max.  viu.  15.  ^zt  §  I.)  This  sUte  of 
things  continued  without  interruption,  tiU  the  arrival 
of  j^hagoras,  an  event  that  led  to  great  changes 
-both  at  CroUna  and  in  the  neighbourii^  dlaes.  It 
was,  apparently,  aboot  the  middle  of  th«  sixth  cen- 
tnry  (between  b.  a  540  and  530)  that  that  philo- 
sopher first  established  himself  at  Crotona,  where  he 
quickly  attained  to  great  power  and  influence,  which 
he  appean  to  have  employed  not  only  for  philoso- 
phical, but  for  pditical  purposes.  But  the  nature 
of  the  political  changes  which  he  introduced,  as  wdl 
as  the  revolutions  thst  followed,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  learn,  however,  that  besides  the 
geneml  influence  which  Pythagores  exerted  over  the 
citizens,  and  even  over  the  Great  Coundl,  he  formed 
m  peculiar  soaety  of  300  young  men  among  the  most 
zealous  of  his  disciples,  who^  without  any  legal  an- 
thority,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  supreme  assembly.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  growing 
nnpopularity  of  the  Pythagoreans  led  to  a  democratie 
revolution,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona and  the  overthrow  of  the  Great  Ceoncil,  a  d»' 
mocratic  form  of  government  being  substituted  ibr 
the  oligarchy.  This  revolution  was  not  confined  to 
Crotona,  but  extended  to  several  other  dties  of 
Magna  Graeda,  where  the  Pythagoreans  had  ob- 
taiMd  a  similar  footing;  their  expulsion  led  to  a 
period  of  confusion  and  disorder  throi^hont  the 
south  of  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  4;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15. 
Ext  §  1;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  §  3  ;  Iambi.  ViL 
i>M.  248—251,  255—262;  Porphyr.  ViL  iy4. 
54,  55;  Gkote's  (Trsses,  vol.  iv.  ppw  525 — 550.) 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Pythagorean  in- 
fluence  (so  fitr  as  we  can  trust  the  very  confused 
and  uncertain  chronology  of  these  events),  that  the 
war  ooeufred  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris  which 
endedin  the  destruction  of  the  latter  dty.  The  ce- 
lebrated athlete  Milo,  himself  a  leading  disdple  of 
Pythagores,  was  the  commandw  of  the  Crotoniat 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  Sybarites  was  three  times  as 
numerous;  notwithstanding  whidi  the  former  ob- 
tained aoomplete  vietoiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
and  following  up  thdr  advantage  took  the  dty  oi 
Sybaris,  and  utteriy  destroyed  it  The  received  date 
of  this  event  is  b.  c.  510.  (Died.  xii.  9;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  263;  Herod,  v.  44,  vi.  21;  Iambi.  ViL  P^. 
260;  Scymn.  Ch.  357 — 360.)  Polybius,  however, 
repreeents  the  Crotoniats  as  concluding  a  league 
with  Sjfb€uri9  and  Cauknia,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  a  statement  wholly  irreeondlable 
with  the  history  transmitted  by  other  authore.  (Pol. 
ii.  39.  See  on  this  point  Grote's  Greece  vol.  iv. 
p.  559.) 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Crotona,  would  appear  to  be  the  great  defeat  which 
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the  Gratoniats  in  their  tara  sustdiied  at  the  ixrer 
Sagns,  where  it  is  said  that  their  anny,  though 
consisting  of  130,000  men,  was  routed  by  10,000 
Locrians  and  Bhegkna  with  sncii  slaagfater,  as  to 
inflict  an  indeUMe  bknr  upon  the  pwwpei^  of  thar 
city.  (Sbrab.  vi.  pp.  261,  263;  Cic  de  N.  D.  iL  2; 
Suid.s.9.A\i|0^vTcpa.)  Justin,  on  the  ooatnrj(xz. 
2,  3),  represents  this  event  as  having  taken  p^ 
before  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras;  but  the  aatbaritraf 
Strabo  seems  decidedly  prefecahfe  on  this  pobt,  and  ii 
more  consistent  with  the  general  history  of  Crotaea. 
Heyne,  however,  foDows  Justin,  and  pboes  the  bnttk 
of  the  Si^;rBs  as  early  as  360  b.  c,  and  Mr.  Grate 
inclines  to  the  same  view.  As  no  notire  is  ionnd  in 
the  extant  books  of  Diodorns  of  so  important  as 
event,  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  oocamd 
before  B.  c.  480.  (Heyne,  Prohe.  Aead.  x.  pi  184; 
Grote*s  Greece^  vol.  it.  p.  552.)  Strabo  has,  how- 
ever, eertamly  exaggerated  the  inqmlanee  of  thii 
disaster  in  its  eflfects  on  Crotona;  for  neariy  a  eoi- 
tuzy  later  that  dty  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  most 
populous  and  pow«fn]  of  the  Greek  ookniei  ia  fliii 
part  of  Italy.  (Diod.  xir.  103.) 

Very  fow  notices  of  it  are  fonnd  m  the  intemL 
We  learn  only  that  the  Crotoniats  viewed  with  fa- 
vour the  establishment  of  the  new  cdony  of  Tkv- 
rium,  and  conduded  a  treaty  of  aOiaaee  with  it 
(Diod.  xii.  11);  and  that  during  the  Atboaisn  ope- 
dltion  to  Sidly  they  endeavonred  to  preserre  a  itnct 
neutrality,  famishing  the  Athenian  fleet  with  jivri- 
dons,  but  refusing  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  hod 
forces  through  their  territory.  (l>iod.xiiLd;  Tfaoe. 
vii.35.)  In  B.c.389»when  the  eklerDionyaias earned 
his  arms  across  the  iSdlian  Strait,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  Caulonia,  the  Crotoniata  put  thentfebee  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  dties  which  opposed  the  Sidlian 
despot,  but  the  confederate  forces  were  totally  de* 
foated  by  Dionysins  at  the  river  HeUeporai ;  sod 
the  latter,  following  up  his  advantage,  made  Usvelf 
master  of  Caulonia,  Hipponiom,  and  S^lktiiun.  the 
last  of  which  he  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Cro- 
tona. (Diod.  xiv.  103—107;  Stnb.  vi  pS61.) 
No  mention  b  found  m  Diodorns  of  his  having  nM^e 
any  attack  on  Crotona  itself,  bat  Livy  tells  vthat 
he  surprised  the  dtadel,  and  by  this  means  mede 
himself  master  of  the  dty  (Liv.  xxiv.  3);  ^^^ 
according  to  Dionynus,  he  retained  poBseasiai  tor 
not  less  than  12  yean.  (Dionya.  Exc  xix.)  After 
the  iUl  of  the  tyrant,  Croftona  appears  to  have  reco- 
vered its  independence;  but  it  sufl^wi  sererelj  from 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lucanians  and  BnittiBQSt 
who  pressed  upon  it  from  withont|  as  well  ss  from 
domestic  dissensions.  It  was  at  one  tone  ■ctosu/ 
besieged  by  the  Bruttiana,  and  oompelled  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  ^rracusans,  who  sent  an  smsmeot  to 
its  succour  under  Henclddes  and  Sosistntnsj  hot 
those  generals  seem  to  have  carried  on  iDtrigoes 
witli  the  different  parUes  in  Crotona,  «iuch  g>v« 
rise  to  revolutions  in  the  dty;  and  after  the  Cr(Ao- 
niats  had  rid  themselves  of  thdr  Brottxan  free  by  s 
treaty,  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  their  own 
exiles.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  10.)  The  conduct  of  this  *« 
entrusted  to  a  general  named  Menedemus,  who  de- 
feated the  exiles,  but  appean  to  have  soon  after 
established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  (Id.  xix.  10,  xxL  4.)  In  b.c.299,  Ag«- 
thocles  made  himself  master  of  Crotona,  in  which  be 
established  a  garrison.  (Id.  xxi.  4.  Exc  E  p-490.; 
How  long  he  retained  possession  of  it  we  know  not; 
but  it  is  clear  that  all  these  sucoeesive  revoiations 
must  have  greatly  unpaired  the  prosperiiy  of  ^^ 
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tdoa,  towliidi,  ■ocordiBg  to  lAvj  (xzhr.  8),  thefinil 
bknr  was  giYen  during  the  war  of  Ifjrrhva.  The 
ciroQiiislBDceB  of  this  are  very  imperfectly  known  to 
ns;  but  it  appears  that  the  Bhegians  inade  th^ni- 
selTes  xnasten  of  the  city  bj  treachery,  put  the 
Bomon  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  ci^.  (Zonar.  Tiii  6.  p.  127.)  It  sabs^- 
qaently  passed  into  the  power  of  Pyrrhus,  bat  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  the  Roman  ooosnl  Cornelius 
Bafinoa  during  the  abeenoe  of  that  monarch  in 
SicUy,  B.  a  277.  (Id.  p.  128  ;  Frontin.  Strat.  iii. 
6.  §  4.)  So  ndnced  was  the  dty  after  all  these 
disasters,  that  little  more  than  half  the  extent  com- 
prised within  the  walls  oontinoed  to  be  inhabited. 
(Lvr.  xzir.  8.) 

In  the  Seoood  Punic  War  the  Brottians,  with  the 
assbtanoe  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  Crotona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  which  held  out 
vntil  Uie  defenders  were  induced  by  Hanno  to  sur- 
render upon  terms;  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had 
occupied  it,  being  persuaded  to  migrate  to  Locri,  and 
ft  body  of  Bmttians  introduced  into  the  eity  to  fill 
up  the  Tscancy  of  its  inhabitants.  (Liv.  xxir.  2, 3.) 
The  fbrtificatiaas  of  Crotcoa,  its   pert,  and  the 
sttrength  of  ite  citadel,  still  rendered  it  a  place  of 
Borae  importance  in  a  military  point  of  Tiew,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  was  the  principal 
■faraogbold  whudi  remained  in  the  hands  of  Uawiibal, 
who  established  his  chief  magazines  there,  and  fixed 
his  headrqnarters  tor  three  successive  wiotera  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.   (liv.  zxix.  36,  xxz.  19 ; 
Appian.  AtmA.  57.)    The  ravages  of  this  war  ap- 
pear to  haTS  completed  the  decay  of  Crotona;  so  that 
a  few  yean  afterwards,  in  n.  a  194,  a  cc^ony  of 
Roman  dtiaenB  was  sent  thither  to  recruit  its  ex- 
hausted population.    (Liv.  xxzir.  4fi.)    From  this 
period  Crotona  sank  into  the  condition  of  an  ob- 
scure provincial  town,  and  is  not  again  menti(»ed  in 
history  until  after  the  fell  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Its  poft,  however,  appeats  to  have  been  always  in 
some  degree  frequented  as  a  pboe  of  passage  to 
Greece  (Ck.  ad  AU.  ix.  19)  ;  and  an  inscription 
still  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  in  Imperial  times 
(Momman,  /nsor.  R,  Neap,  73),  though  ndther 
PUxiy  nor  Ptolemy  acknowledges  it  as  such.    The 
name  of  Crotona  again  appeare  in  the  wan  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses  against  the  Goths  (Prooop^  B.  O, 
iii.  28,  IT.  26);  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
at  that  time  still  retained  some  consideration  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  continued  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Bysantine  Emperore  till  it  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  modem  Calabria  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
mans.   The  modem  dty  of  Catrcne  is  but  a  poor 
plaoe,  though  possessing  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  ft  weil-fortiiied  citadeL  This  fortress  undoubtedly 
ooeupies  the  same  situation  as  the  ancient  arx,  on  a 
nek  projectmg  into  the  sea  (Lit.  xxIt.  8),  and  af- 
fec^ding  in  consequence  some  dn^^m  of  shelter  to  the 
port.     But  the  importance  of  the  latter,  though 
firequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sources  of  ti^e 
prosperity  of  Crotona,  must  not  be  overrated.     Po- 
lyblns  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  no  good  harbour, 
bat   only  a  Otptphs  8p/A0f,  cr  station  where  ships 
ooold  ride  in  summer  (Pot.  x.  1),  and  that  its  value 
arose  fipom  the  absence  of  all  harbonn  along  this 
part  of  the  Italian  coast.    The  andent  dty  spread 
itself  out  in  the  plain  tothe  W.  and  N.  of  the  dtadel; 
in  the  days  of  ite  prosperity  it  extended  far  across 
the  river  Aesarus,  which  in  consequence  flowed 
tlirough  the  middle  of  the  dty;  but  as  eariy  as  the 
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Second  Punic  War,  the  town  had  shraiik  so  much 
that  tiie  Aesams  fenned  ite  northern  limit,  and 
flowed  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  (Lit.  xxit.  8.) 
It  is  now  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town. 
We  have  scarcely  any  topographical  information 
oonccming  the  ancient  dty,  and  tJiere  are  no  rmna 
of  it  remaining.  Many  firagmento  of  masonry  and  an- 
dent edifices  are  said  to  have  been  still  in  existence' 
tiU  about  the  middle  of  hat  century,  when  they  were 
employed  in  the  coostmction  of  a  mole  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  port  Livy  tdls  us  that  the  walls  of 
Crotona  in  the  days  of  ite  greatness  enclosed  an  ex* 
tent  of  12  miles  in  drcumference;  and  though  Its 
population  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Sybaris,  it  vias 
still  able  to  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
when  it  had  already  declined  mucn  fit>m  ite  former 
prosperity,  Crotona  was  ^till  able  to  famish  a  fleet  of 
60  ships  of  war.  (Diod.  xiT.  100.)  But  in  the 
Seoond  Punic  War  the  whole  number  of  dtizens  of 
an  ages  had  dwindled  to  less  than  20,000,  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  whole  extent 
ci  their  walb.   (Lit.  xxiii.  80.) 

Crotona  was  celebnted  in  ancient  times  for  the 
healthiness  of  ite  situation.    An  old  legend  repre- 
sented Archies,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  as  having 
chosen  wealth  for  his  dty,  while  Myscellus  preferred 
health   (Strab.  tL  p.  269 ;  Steph.  B.  v.  Sv^kLtou- 
tnvy :  according  to  another  tale,  Myscellus,  when  he 
first  Tidted  Itely,  preferred  the  situation  oif  Sybaris^ 
but  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  adhere  to  the 
spot  fint  indicated  to  him.   (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.) 
To  the  feTourable  position  of  the  city  in  this  respect 
was  ascribed  the  superiority  of  ite  citizens  in  athletic 
exercises,  which  was  so  remarkable  that  on  one 
occasion  they  bore  away  the  seren  fint  prizes  in  the 
feoteace  at  the  Olympic  games.   (Strab.  I. «. ;  Cic. 
de  Inv.  ii.  1.)    Among  their  athletes  Milo  was  the 
most  celebrated  for  his  gigantic  strength  and  power 
of  body.   (^Biogr,  Diet  art  MUo,)    To  the  same 
cause  vras  attributed  the  remarkable  personal  beauty 
for  which  their  youths  and  maidens  were  distin- 
guished. (Cic.  /.  c.)    The  system  of  training  which 
produced  Uiese  resulte  was  probably  closely  connected 
vrith  the  medical  school  fer  whidi  Crotona  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  physidans  of 
Crotona  being  r^arded  at  that  time  as  nnquestioii- 
ably  the  first  in  Greece  (Herod,  iii.  131),  and  at  a 
later  period  the  school  of  Crotona  still  maintained 
ite  repntati<m  by  the  side  of  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidus 
(Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  589).    Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  physidans  of  Ciotona  we  may  notice 
Alcmaeon,  to  whom  the  first  introducticm  of  anatomy 
was  ascribed,  and  Democedes,  who  was  for  some 
time  physician  at  the  court  of  Darius,  kiog  of 
Penia.  (Herod.  iiL  129—138.)    The  great  influ- 
ence exercised  by  Pythagorss  during  hb  reddence 
at  Crotona  naturally  raised  up  a  numerous  school  of 
his  disdples,  many  of  whom  perished  in  the  political 
revolution  that  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  that  dty, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  and  driven  into  exile: 
a  long  list  of  Pythagorean  philosophers,  natiTes  of 
Crotona,  is  preserved  to  us  by  lamblichiiS  (  Vit.P^tk. 
167);  but  the  only  two  names  of  real  eminence 
among  them  are  those  of  Alcmaeon,  already  mentioned, 
Mid  Philolaus,  whom  however  lamblichus  represente 
as  bdonging  to  Tarentnm.    (Diog.  Laert  vLi.  5,  7.) 
The  territmy  of  Crotona  in  the  days  of  ite  pros- 
perity was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea :  on 
the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the  riTer  Hylias  (Time 
vit.  35),  while  to  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the 
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confines  of  ihe  Locriani,  the  iDtermeduitfl  towns  of 
Scylletiam  sod  CsuIodU  being  its  ookmies  and 
dependencies.  The  immediste  neighboorfaood  of  the 
citj,  though  lees  faitik  than  thiit  of  Sybsris  and 
Thuriif  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn, 
and  the  loznriant  pastures  of  the  vallej  of  the 
Neaethos  are  celebrated  bj  Theocritus,  and  retain 
their  richnees  to  the  present  daj.  [Nkakthub.] 
The  same  poet,  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
Idjlls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  speaks  with 
praise  of  the  banks  of  the  Aesams,  which  are  now 
drearj  and  barren :  as  well  as  of  the  pastures  and 
shady  woods  of  two  mountains  called  Physcus  and 
Latymnunu  These  last  must  have  been  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  (Theocr.  iv.  17 — 19, 
23--25 ;  and  ScboL  ad  he.;  Swinburne's  TraveU, 
Tol.  i.  p.  313.) 

Six  miles  distant  from  the  dty  of  Crotona  was 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  on  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Li7.  zziy.  3 ;  Strab. 
Ti.  p.  261 ;  Scyl.  p.  5.  §  13 ;  Dionys.  Per.  371 ;  and 
Eustath.  ad  loc.)  Livy  calls  it  *'  nobile  templnm, 
ipsa  urbe  nobilius:"  indeed,  there  was  no  other 
temple  of  equal  fiune  or  sanctity  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
wholly  unknown.  Viigil  alludes  to  it  as  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Toyage  of  Aeneas,  and 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  a  bronze  cup  was  still  pre- 
served there,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  that  hero. 
(Virg.  A  en.  iii.  552  ;  Dionys.  L  52.)  Some  legends 
SHcribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  others  to  La- 
cinioa  or  Lacinus,  who  was  said  to  hsTe  been  dwell- 
ing there  when  it  was  visited  by  Hercules,  and  from 
whom  the  promontoiy  derived  its  name:  others,  again, 
spoke  of  the  headland  and  sacred  grove  as  having 
been  presented  by  Thetis  to  Hera  herself.  (Died, 
iv.  24 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr,  857,  1006 ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  552.)  These  legends  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  that  the  temple  did  not  owe  its  foun- 
dation to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Crot(»ia,  but  that 
there  previously  existed  a  sacred  edifice,  or  at  least 
a  consecrated  locality  (rtf/iCKos),  on  the  spot,  probably 
of  Pelasgic  origin.  The  temple  of  Hera  became  the 
scene  of  a  great  annual  assembly  of  all  the  Italian 
Greeks,  at  which  a  procession  took  pkce  in  honour 
of  the  goddess,  to  whom  splendid  offerings  were 
made ;  and  this  feetival  became  a  favourite  occasion 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  cities  to  display 
their  magnificence.  (Pseud.  Arist.  cfa  Mirab.  96 ; 
Atlien.  xii.  p.  641.)  The  interior  of  the  temple  was 
adorned  with  paintings,  executed  by  order  of  the 
Crotoniats  at  the  pubUo  cost,  among  which  the  meet 
celebrated  was  that  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  for  the 
execution  of  which  that  artist  was  allowed  to  select 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  dtj  as  his 
models.  (Cic  de  Inv.  iL  1 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36.) 
Besides  abundance  of  occasional  o£forings  of  the  most 
costly  description,  the  temple  derived  great  wealth 
from  its  permanent  revenues,  especially  its  cattle, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  a  column  o[  solid  gold 
was  formed,  and  sot  up  in  the  sanctuary.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  3.)  Immediately  adjoining  the  temple  itself 
was  an  extensive  grove,  or  rather  forest,  of  tall  pne- 
trees,  enclosing  within  it  rich  pastures,  on  which  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  temple  were  allowed  to  feed, 
unprotected  and  umnjured.  (Ibid.) 

The  immense  mass  of  treasures  that  had  thus 
accumulated  in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  excited 
the  cupidity  of  Hannibal,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  established  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  he  was 
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mmedhy  tha  goddess  boedf  ia  n  dreun  to 
from  touchmg  them.  (Cic  de  Dig,  l  S4.)  It 
at  the  same  period  thai  he  dedieated  thoe  a  bnme 
tabjet,  oontaining  a  detailed  aceoonft  of  his  wars  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  number  of  his  ftnea,  Ac,  which 
was  consulted,  and  is  fireqoently  referred  to,  by  the 
historian  Polybius.  (PoL  iii  38, 56.)  But  tlKm^rh 
this  celebrated  sanctuary  had  been  spared  both  by 
Pyrrhns  and  Hannibal,  it  was  profiuied  by  the  Romsa 
censor  Q.  Fulvins  Fbocoa,  who,  in  B.a  1 73,  stripped 
it  of  half  its  roof^  which  was  oompoEod  of  marble 
sUba  instead  of  tiks,  for  the  purpose  of  adaraiof  s 
temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris,  which  he  was  erecting 
at  Borne.  The  outrage  was,  indeed,  severely  cen- 
snred  by  the  senate,  who  caused  the  slabs  to  be 
carried  back  to  Ladninm,  but  In  the  decayed  eon- 
dition  of  the  province,  it  was  found  imposiihle  to 
rephice  them.  (Liv.  xlii.  3 ;  VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  20.) 
The  decay  of  the  temple  may  probably  be  dated  as 
commencing  from  this  period,  and  must  have  resulred 
from  the  general  dedine  of  the  neig^ibonriBg  cities 
and  country.  But  Appian  tella  ns  that  it  was  still 
wealthy,  aind  replete  with  ofleringa,  aa  late  as  b.  a 
36,  when  it  was  plundered  by  Sex.  Fompeins.  (Appi 
B.  C.  V.  133.)  Hence  Strabo  apeaka  of  it  as  faaviinr 
in  his  time  lost  its  wealth,  though  the  temple  itself 
was  still  in  existenceu  Pliny  mentiflns  tiie  LacinisB 
Promontoiy,  but  without  noticing  the  temple.  It 
appears,  however,  from  extant  remains,  as  weQ  as 
firam  an  inscription,  '*  Herae  lAomiae,"  found  in  the 
ruins,  that  it  stiU  continued  to  sub^  as  a  sMnd 
edifice  down  to  a  kte  period.  (Dionys.  L  52 ;  Sti^ 
vi  p.  261 ;  Mommsen,  /.  B.  N.  72.) 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  temj^  are  bat  iooon- 
siderable ;  one  column  akne  ia  standing,  of  the 
Doric  order,  dosely  resembling  those  of  Met^pontnni : 
it  is  based  on  a  foundation  df  huge  stones  cot  into 
fiaoets :  but  some  admixture  of  bridcwork  shows  that 
the  building  must  have  been  vepaired  in  Bonan 
tunes.  A  second  oolunm  waa  standing  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  and  canadoBble  nuiaiBS 
of  the  pavement,  and  the  wall  which  fanned  the 
peribolus  of  the  temple,  were  carried  off  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  mole  and  the  bishop's 
pokce  at  Cuirome,  Biedesel,  who  visited  thess  niios 
in  1767,  and  upon  whose  authority  many  modem 
writers  have  desoribed  the  building  aa  of  eoormoos 
extent,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  some  masses 
of  maaonxy  (of  reticulated  woric,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly of  Boman  construction),  more  than  100  yards 
distant  from  the  column,  and  which  could  never 
have  fonned  any  part  of  the  temple.  These  frag- 
ments are  generally  known  by  tiie  absurd  appeUstian 
of  the  School  of  Pythagoras  The  position  of  the 
temple  on  a  bold  projecting  rock  (as  desonbed  by 
Lucan.  ii.  434),  must  have  been  veiy  striking,  cam- 
manding  a  noble  riew  in  all  directions,  and  fbnniiig 
a  landmark  to  voyagers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
striking  across  the  bay  direct  from  the  lapygisn 
Promontory  to  that  of  T-^^wni^p^  (Virg.  Am.  vL 
562).  The  single  column  that  fbnns  its  solitsry 
remnant,  still  serves  the  same  purpose.  (Swinbome's 
TraoeU,  voL  L  pp.  321—323 ;  Graven,  SomAtm 
Tour,  p.  238.) 

The  corns  of  Crotona  are  very  numerous :  the 
more  ancient  ones  are  of  the  cIms  called  iiicw^ 
having  the  one  side  convex,  the  other  concave :  a 
mode  of  coinage  peculiar  to  the  cities  of  ^i^g^ 
Graecia.  The  type  of  all  these  eariier  coins  is  a 
tripod,  as  on  the  one  annexed,  in  allusion  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  city  via 


fbondid ;  liter  cmiu  Iwtb  tli«  btad  of  the  I^cinun 
Juno,  uid  on  ihv  rerflzw  the  figure  of  Horculo. 
(See  the  serand  of  tltoee  Bgani  bdaw.)     [E.H.B.] 


CBUNI  (Kfwn'n),  a  town  in  Moaaii,  on  iLa  rirer 
Tint,  wu,  M  >  lotei  time,  caUed  Dimjiapolis  or 
M«lM>i»liB.  (Strib.  p.  819 ;  Scyron,  Fragm.  i ; 
Aiienym.  Ptri/d.  13;  Sleph.  B7Z.  j.  s.  Oismirsi-- 
wi\a;  Plin.  St.  IB;  Arrian,  Penjif.  p. 24;  HierocL 
p.  637;  IdD.AnLp.  338;  G««r.  Bar.  ir.  6 {  Cou- 
otML  Porphjr.  de  Titm.  ii.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CBUPTU'BICIS  VILLA,  ■  plia  in  Ite  cooDtrj 
of  Urn  Friiiaiu,  obere  400  Rihiud  BoUiBn  made 
■wij  with  themsflve],  that  they  might  not  ^  into 
■lie  haoila  of  the  Fmiaiis.  (Tac.  Aon.  ii,  73.)  It  is 
idcntilied  «ilh  a  place  called  Hem  Ryck.       TL.  &] 

CfiUSI'NlE,  ■  place  io  Gallia,  accacding  to  the 
TiblE,  on  ■  route  from  Cabillla,  that  u  Cablllonum 
(fAd/oM-iw-SiuM),  to  Vejontio  (BeMBfim).  II 
]la  between  Vesootio  and  PoDte  Dubm  of  the  Table, 
that  is  Pone  Dubis,  which  is  Ponihoux,  on  Ihe 
Ami*  The  place  ia  therefore  between  Ponlioux 
and  Baanqon;  hot  acch  obacnre  places  cannot  be 
euilj  delemilned  b;  distanoi.  Walckenaer  and 
Mhers  plac«  Cmsinie  at  Orchamps  near  the  Doubt, 
■tliCTB  there  are  aii  lo  t«  Bomim  remain).     D'An- 

on«i  ia,  b;  men  resemblance  of  name.       tG.'l.] 

CBUSIS  (Kfwuirli,  Tbuc,  ii.  79 ;  Slepll.  B.j  Kjiio- 
Kofi),  tierul.  Tii.  123:  Eth.  KpOLKraTm,  Dionji.  i.  49). 

coEUfideird  jis  a  part  of  ^[j'jjdoma,  but  is  distinguished 
fmin  it  bj-  Kcrodotos  (1.  c). 
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Tlienruuc  F;nlf  from  rotidaeu  lo  the  baj  of  Therma, 
where  HjidaniB  cnnnienced.  The  cities  of  thit  ili»- 
[riclweteLipaiusiCombrmjLisae.Gigonna.Cainpsa, 
Smila,  and  Aenela.  LItj  (liiy.  lU)  mentiona  au 
Antigoueia  [AiiTiaunKiA],  which  was  perhaps  one 
ef  the  towns  on  that  coast  uoliced  bj  llerodotu.'', 
which  had  beai  repaimd  by  one  «f  the  Antigoni. 
Thucjdides  (ii.  79)  spabt  of  the  pellasts  of  lliia 
district:  this  kind  of  Iroope,  bclweeuhewyuid  tight' 
imiod,  furaishi:d  with  a  short  spear  und  light  shield, 
appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  amoug  the  Ghaleidic 
Greeks,  and  were  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek 
hair  Thracian.  (Gtote,  Hitl.  of  Grace,  toI.  tL 
p,  258.)  [E.B.J.] 

CHlIHTUME1{lUM,CRUSTUMFBLA,orCRi;- 
STU'MIUM   (liptveniiApiar    and    KpmnrTafUpfa, 


OBUSTUUERIUM.  7ia 

'  Dionya.,  S^Kfb.  B.;  Eth.  Kptmrri^upatt,  Td.;  in 
Latin  almoat  alwaja  Crualumintis,  ibongh  Varm, 
i.i.T.ei,  has  Cruatumerinui),  an  ancient  city  of 
f^tium,  en  the  boiden  of  the  tiabine  country,  bft*  . 
tween  FiJenaa  and  F.retum.  It  ia  ivckoned  by  Plu- 
tarch (/font.  17)  a  Sabine  city,  and  would  ceitualy 
appear  lo  hsie  been  ui  later  times  regarded  ai  euch. 
But  IKonjaiua  eipressly  calls  it  a  colony  of  Alba, 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  Fidenae  and  Nomen- 
tum  (Dioujs.  ii  36,  53);  and  its  name  also  appara 
in  the  hat  of  Alban  colonies  giien  by  Diodorus  (ap, 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185;  Orig.  G.  Rom.  17).  Other 
writers  represent  it  as  atill  more  ancient.  Casaiua 
Hem  inn  ucribed  its  foundation  lo  the  Sicnii:  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  Virgil  includa  it  among  Ibe 
"  £vB  great  cities"  tliat  were  the  Gnl  to  take  up 
amu  against  Aeneas,  all  of  which  he  certainly 
meant  to  deeignate  as  Latin  lowos.  (Vlig.  Aen.  vii. 
631;  Sen.  ad  fee.)  Pliny  also  menttons  Cruatu- 
merium  among  the  cities  0/  Lalaan,  of  which  no 
veatigea  remamed  m  bis  time.  (Plin.  iii.  9.  a.  9.) 
Silius  ItalicuB  calb  it  '^  priarum  Crastumiuni,^  ' 
though  he  eaya  it  was  leas  ancient  than  Antemnae. 
(Sil-Ilal.  Tiii,367.) 

Its  name  fliat  ocEon  in  Banan  bitkiry  among  the 
cltlea  which  took  ap  aima  agunst  Bomulua,  to 
avenge  tliB  rape  of  their  women  at  the  Consualla; 
on  this  occaaiw  Crustomeriam  combined  with 
Autemnae  and  Caeaina,'  but  instead  «f  umting  their 
arms  they  am  gaid  to  tmre  oppcaed  Bcanulus  singly, 
and  been  snccoaiTely  defeated  and  conqocved. 
Crustmnericun  ahared  the  same  fate  as  ita  con- 
federates: it  was  taken  by  BomuJus,  who  nmored  a 
part  of  its  inhabitanta  lo  Bome,  and  sent  a  Boinau 
culuny  lo  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  i.  9 — II; 
DIonys.  iL  36;  Plut.  Jtom.  17.)  But  notwith- 
standing this  tale  of  a  Rranan  colony,  we  find  Cra- 
stumerium  neit  appearing  as  an  independent  city  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinioa  Priacut;  it  witsone  of  the 
cities  conquered  by  that  monarch  from  the  Prisci 
Lallnl.  (Lit.  i.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  49.)  On  Ihia  oc- 
caJ^ioQ  Diaoysins  tells  as  that  it  teceired  a  fmh  ac 
ceaikion  of  Koman  colonials ;  but  this  did  not  secniB 
iti  alleginoce,  and  it  was  captured  for  the  third  time, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Binnan  republic,  n.c.  499. 
(Liv.  ii.  19.)  From  this  tuna  it  appean  to  haia 
continued  jn  a  atate  of  depeodentj,  if  not  subjection, 
to  Bume ;  and  ita  territory  in  consequence  sulfered 
repealedly  from  the  incuiuons  and  depredationa  of 
the  Sabines,  to  whose  attacks  it  was  immediately 
eiposed.  {LiT.ii.64;  Dionys. ■vi.34,1,26.)  Iti 
name  agun  oocura  in  n.c.  447,  when  the  army, 
which  was  led  by  the  Decemvirs  againat  the  Sa- 
Innes,  deserted  their  standards,  and  reireated  of  their 
own  accord  to  CrUBlumerium  in  the  Boman  territory. 
(Dionys.  li.  23;  Lit.  iii.  42.)  It  would  aeem  pro- 
bable that  this  waa  the  event  subsequently  known 

81);  but  that  expresEioQ  is  distinctly  applied  by 
Varro  to  the  fi-il  secession  (n.c.  493),  when  the 
plebeians  occn]ned  the  Uons  Sacer.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  he  tbiloned  some  authorities  diBeient 
from  the  iweived  annals ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possiblo 
to  reconcile  Ihe  two,  by  inclnding  the  Mans  bacer  in 
the  Cnislumina  territory.     [Saceh  Muns.] 

From  this  lime  Uie  name  nf  Ihe  cUs  of  Crastn- 
metium  never  again  appears  in  history,  and  is  found 
only  in  Pliny's  liat  of  Ihe  extinct  cities  of  Lalium 
(iii.  5.  a.  9);  but  ita  territory  (sger  Crustuniinns) 
b  repeatedly  alluded  to;  and  then  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  it  was  included  in,  and  gave  uuna  to,  tli* 
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Roman  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Crastamina,  * 
and  whieh  was  placed  for  the  meet  part  among  the 
Sabiiws.  (Liv.  xliL  84  ;  Cic  pro  Balb,  25,  pro 
Pkmc  16.)  The  period  at  which  this  was  con- 
stituted, cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  bat  it  must 
be  phiced  after  B.  c.  499,  when  Cnistnmeriiim  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time  as  an  independent  town,  and 
hefort  B.a  393.  (Mommsen,  RomUchs  TViftut, 
pp.  9,  10.)  The  territory  of  Crostumerinm  was 
noted  for  its  fertility :  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  consisted  of  &t  rich  fields,  which 
seem  to  have  produced  abundance  of  com,  so  that 
eren  at  a  yery  early  period  the  Cmstomerians  are 
represented  as  sending  supplies  from  thence  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  i.  1 1 ;  Dionys.  ii.  53 ;  Cic.  pro  Flaec,  29.) 
Virgil  also  speaks  of  this  district  as  producing 
abundance  of  pean,  the  fruit  of  which,  acceding  to 
Servins,  was  distinguished  for  bdng  red  only  on  one 
side,  a  peculiarity  which  they  still  retain.  (Virg. 
Gtorg.  ii.  88 ;  Serr.  ad  loe, ;  Gell,  Top.  ofRomt^ 
JL  191.) 

The  precise  site  of  Crustnmernim  has  not  been 
determined,  but  that  of  its  territory  is  fixed  with 
nnnsaal  clearness.  It  adjoined  the  Via  Salaria  and 
the  Tiber,  which  latter  river  divided  it  from  the 
Veientines,  beginning  from  a  point  13  miles  above 
Rome,  till  it  met  the  territory  of  Fidenae.  On  the 
N.  it  probably  adjmned  that  di  Eretum.  (PHn.  iiL 
5.  s.  9.  §  53;  Varr.  R,R.\.  14;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  The 
situation  of  the  city  most  therefore  be  sought  within 
these  Ihnits;  but  no  mint  have  been  traced  to  mark 
the  exact  spot  It  doubtless  occupied  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Tiber;  and  a  place 
called  ManAgUama  KeceAia,  indicated  by  Cluverius, 
about  9  miles  from  Rome,  and  3^  beyond  Fidenae,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  (CInver.  /to/,  p. 
658;  Mibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  526; 
Abeken,  MiUel  rtalien,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ORUSTti'MIUS,  a  river  of  Umbria,  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Ariminum  and  Pisaurum. 
It  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Aiiminum, 
but  in  a  manner  that  would  have  rather  led  to  the 
suppositiixi  that  it  was  on  the  N.  side  of  that  city. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  of  which  the  name  is  oorrapted  in  the  Tabula 
into  **  Rustonum,"  and  which  is  there  placed  S.  of 
Ariminum.  It  may  therefore  be  pretty  safely  iden- 
tified with  the  Conea^  which  entera  the  sea  at  Za 
CattoUca,  and  is  described  as  a  mountain  stream, 
liable  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows.  Hence  the  epithet  given  it  by 
Lucan,  of  "  Cmstumium  rapax"  (Luc.  ii.  406 ;  Plin. 
iii.  15  s.  20;  Tab.  Peat).  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  8) 
asserts  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CRYA  (Kptia:  Eth.  Kpwvt),  a  city  of  Lyda, 
according  to  Stephanos  (s.  v.).  He  quotes  the  firet 
book  of  the  Epitome  of  Artemidorus,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage: — **  and  there  are  also  other  islands  of 
the  Crycis,  Carysis  and  Alina."  Pliny  (v.  31),  who 
may  have  had  the  same  or  some  like  authority,  says 
*'  Cryeon  tres,**  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
three  ishinds  off  or  near  to  Crya;  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  Pliny  (v.  28)  placra  Crya  in  Caria, 
and  he  mentions  it  after  Daedala,  under  the  name 
of  "  Crya  fugitivorum."  According  to  his  descrip- 
tion it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.  The  Stadissmus 
^aces  it,  under  the  name  KpovOj  160  atadia  from 
Telmissus  to  the  west.  Mela  (i.  16)  speaks  merely 
of  a  promontorium  Crya.  In  Ptolemy  the  name  is 
written  Carya,  and  it  is  assigned  to  Lycia.     [G.  L.] 


CTESIPHON. 

CRTASSUS  (¥ifmwra-6s:  Eth,  Kpvmrffw6t)^  a  city 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanos  (s.  vJ),  It  does 
not  appear  what  his  authority  is;  but  Leake  (Asia 
Minor,  p.  225)  assumes  that  it  is  Plutarch  {de 
VirL  Mid,).  Some  critics  further  assome  that  Crya 
and  Cryassus  are  the  same  place.  The  nsines, 
however,  are  distinct  enough;  and  if  there  is  only 
one  place  meant,  we  have  two  names.  There  is  in 
tlie  modem  town  of  R6do»  an  inscription,  in  which 
both  Chaloe  [Cralcb]  and  Cryassus  are  mentioned; 
and  the  inscription  contains  the  feminine  ethnic  finrai 
Kpva/rolt,  and  so  far  oonfimw  Stephanus.  (Leake, 
Ana  MutoTf  p.  224,  note.)  If  the  old  story  is  troe 
(Polyaen.  StraL  viii.  64),  Cryassus  was  a  Carian 
city  which  some  Melians  seized,  and  killed  the 
natives.  [G.  L.] 

CRYPTUS  PORTUS  (Kpinrrir  Ai^'),  at  the 
straits  of  the  Persian  gulf  (PtoL  vi.  7),  by  some  sup- 
posed to  he  represented  by  the  modem  S(Jkar,  Ifr. 
Forster  maintains  it  to  be  ^entical  with  the  Amithoa- 
cuta  of  Pliny,  and  finds  it  at  Muscat  in  Omdm, 
{Arabia,  vol.  iL  pp.  231—^233.)  "  Its  name,  '  the 
hidden  harbour,'  is  clearly  descriptive,  and  it  is  de- 
scriptive exclusively  of  Mtmoat:  £ar  this  port  is  re- 
presented, by  the  latest  authorities,  as  so  shot  out 
from  the  sea  by  the  rocks  wMch  encompass  this 
noble  harbour,  that  the  first  sight  of  the  entrance  is 
obtained  only  on  the  actual  approach  of  the  vessel  in 
front  of  the  basin  before  the  town."  Thus,  Mr. 
Fraser  says,  "  the  entrance  is  so  little  conspicuous, 
that  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  black  rocks 
that  surround  it,  would  scaicely  detect  it,  on  arriving 
from  sea."  [G.W.] 

CTENUS  PORTUS  (Krtrovs  Xi^i^,  Strab.  vu. 
pp.  308.  312),  the  port  which  from  the  N.  side, 
meeting  the  Sthbolon  Portus  on  the  S.,  made  up 
the  smaller  or  Heracleotic  Chersonesus  as  forming 
part  of  the  greater  or  Tauric  Chersonesus.  It  is 
identified  with  the  harbour  of  Sevcutopol^  which  is 
described  as  <me  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  as 
resembling  that  of  Malta.  It  is  divided  into  three 
coves.  A  fiill  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Clarke 
(TVav.  voL  ii.  p.  199;  Jones,  Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  253; 
comp.  Joum.  Gtog.  Soc  vd.  i.  p.  1 10).    [E.  B.  J.] 

CTESIPHON  iKrmrtfpdy:  Eth.  Ktivo-i^m^ioO, 
a  large  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Assyria,  on  the 
left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  origin  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybtos  (v. 
45),  in  his  narrative  of  the  war  between  Antiochua 
the  Great  and  Molo.  Ammianus  (zxiii.  6)  attributes 
its  foundation  to  a  Parthian  ruler  named  Vardanes 
or  Varanes,  but  history  has  not  recorded  who  he  wsa 
or  at  what  period  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a  place  of  great  consequence  till  the 
Parthian  empire  was  firmly  established.  It  rose  on 
the  decay  of  Seleuceia,  as  that  city  had  upon  the 
fall  of  the  earlier  cajAtal,  Babylcm;  and  Ammianus 
nuty  be  right  in  attributing  to  Uie  Parthian  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  magnificence  for  which  it  be- 
came celebrated.  Strabo  (^Epit  xi.  32)  describes 
Ctesiphem  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings,  who  lived  there  at  that  season  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate;  while  they  passed  their 
summer  in  Hyrcania,  or  at  Echatana,  the  ancient 
and  more  illustrious  roysl  seat  It  long  remained  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  restoraticHi  of  the  Persian  empire  under 
the  early  Sassanian  princes.  Tadtus  (Ann.  vi.  42) 
calls  it  **  sedes  imperiL"  Its  population  must  have 
been  very  large,  as  from  it  alone  Severus  carried  off 
100,000  prisoners.    (Herodian,  i!L  30;  Dion  Cass. 
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loT.  9 ;  Spartian.  Sever,  c  16;  Zonm. i.  S.)  If  was 
atill  a  strong  place  at  the  time  of  Joliaii's  inTaskni 
(Amm.  Marc.  zzir.  6;  Greg.  Nas.  OnsL  m  Julian, 
2),  and  in  tlie  time  of  QaUienna, — ibr,  thoogfa  Ode- 
nathns  was  able  to  raTage  the  whole  of  the  adjoimng 
ooontry  as  fiir  as  Emisa,  the  walls  of  Cteaipboii  were 
snfficiMitly  strong  to  protect  those  who  fled  within 
them.  (Zostm.  i.  39.)  From  the  fact  that  Pliny 
(vi.  30)  states  that  Cteaiphon  was  in  Chakmitis  and 
that  Pdybius  (y.A4)  speaks  of  KaAjvrfrts,  it  has  been 
oonjectored  by  some  geqgrapheis  that  Ctesiphon  was 
on  the  site  of  the  primeral  dtj  Ghalneh  {Gtnes.  z. 
10) ;  but  then  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thatChahmitis 
extended  so  &r  to  the  west,  and  we  hare  no  certain 
evidence  that  it  dorived  its  name  from  ChahielL 
(Hieronym.  QuaetL  m  GeneB,  and  CommeaL  Amo», 
Ti.  S.)  In  more  modem  times  the  site  of  Cteaipban 
has  been  identified  with  a  place  called  hj  the  Anbs 
Al  Madam  (the  two  cities).  (Abulftda,  Geogr, 
and  Ibn-al-Vardi's  DetcripL  ofIr6k,  Niebnhr,  yoL 
li.  p.  306.)  At  present  there  aie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood some  mine  popularly  called  Tdk  KetrOf  or  the 
Arch  of  Choeroes,  which  have  been  noticed  by  many 
travellers,  and  have  "been  supposed  to  be  remains  of 
the  palace  of  one  of  the  Saasanian  princes  at  this 
place.  (NiebohT)  I.  c;  Ives,  TravelSf  u,  p.  112; 
Delia  Valle,  L  lett  18.)  [V.] 

CTrMENE  (Kti^^),  a  town  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Doloi»a  and  Phthia,  near  the  lake 
Xynias.  (ApolL  Rhod.  i.  67.)  The  town  called 
Cymene  in  the  present  text  of  Livy  (zxziL  13)  is 
probably  a  corraption  of  Cdmene.  Stephanos  B. 
mentions  a  tradition,  that  Ctimene  had  been  given 
by  Peleos  to  Phoenix  («.  «.  KrtfUyii),  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

CUA'RIOS,  or  CURAXIUS.  1.  A  river  of 
Theeealy.    [Cieridm.] 

2.  A  riTer  of  Boeotia.     [See  p.  41 2,  b.] 

CUBALLUM,  a  place  which  the  ooiisnl  Co.  Uan- 
Iras  came  to  in  his  march  into  Galatia  from  the  river 
Alander.  [Alamdbr.]  He  passed  through  the 
Azylos  or  woodless  country  before  he  reached  "  Cn- 
ballum  Galk^raeciae  casteUum."  (Li v.  xxxviiL  18.) 
From  Guballum  or  Cuballus  he  reached  the  river 
Sangarius,  and  crossing  it  came  to  Gordiom.  Livy 
says  that  Manlins  marched  from  Cuballnm  to  tiM 
Sangarius  **  ooDtinentibos  itineribus;"  but  that  ex« 
pression  does  not  tell  us  the  number  of  marches. 
Leake  says  that  **  it  is  evident  that  the  oonsul  was 
not  marching  in  any  regular  hne  during  these  days;" 
and  he  thinks  it "  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
have  advanced  as  far  southward  as  the  Gaballueome, 
placed  in  the  Table  at  23  M.  P.  from  T4M)diceia,  and 
at  32  from  Sabatra;  and  consequently  that  the  Ga- 
ballueome of  the  Table  may  be  the  same  as  the  Gu- 
ballum of  livy**  (^Atia  Minor ^  p.  89).  Any  opinion 
of  so  eminent  a  geographer  is  entitled  to  cimaider- 
ation ;  but  an  examinatum  of  the  narrative  of  Livy 
and  (£  the  position  of  GaballuciKne  will  show  that 
Cuballnm  cannot  possibly  be  the  phu»  where  the 
Table  phuxs  Caballocome.  [G.  L.] 

CUBI.      [BlTURlOES  GUBI.] 

CUCULUM  (Ko^ou^or,  Stiab.  y.  p^  238),  a  town 
of  Central  Italy,  mentioned  only  by  Stiabo,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  near  the  Via  Valeria,  but  not  on  it,  and 
seems  to  place  it  after  Carseoli  anid  Alba,  in  fdUow- 
ing  the  course  of  that  road.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  correctly  fixed  by  Holstenius 
{NoL  ad  Che,  p.  155),  at  a  place  still  called  Cn. 
ctdhy  a  small  town  on  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
that  sepaiates  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fodnos  finom 
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the  valley  of  Cosfinium  and  Sbhno,  and  about  5 
miles  from  the  pass  of  the  Foroa  Corroso,  where 
the  Via  Valeria  traverses  the  ridge  in  question.  It 
would  be  thus  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which  people  it  be- 
longed. (Bomanelli,  voL  iii.  pp.  139,  140;  but  see 
Kruner,  Ihr  Fuemer  See,  p.  6 1,  note.)     [£.  H.  B.] 

CUCU'SUS  (i^  KovKova96ty  Eostath.  ad  Dion, 
Per,  694),  COCU'SUS,  or  COCU'SUM,  a  place  m 
Cataooia  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Antoiiine 
Itin.;  and  probably  the  Octacuscus  of  the  Tables 
The  Itin.  places  it  62  MfP.  from  Gomaoa  of  Cappa- 
doda.  It  was  the  place  of  banishment  of  Chrysos- 
tomus,  A.  D.  404.  It  seems  to  be  Coceou  or  Gogsyn, 
as  it  is  named  in  some  modern  maps.  [Cataomia, 
p.  669.]  [G.  L.] 

CUICTJL  iian.  Am.  p.  29;  NdU,  A/r.:  CuL- 
CHUi.,  Tab,  Pent;  Ko^AicoMi  icoXmkio,  PioL  iv.  3. 
§  29 :  JimmUah,  Ku.),  a  aty  of  Nnmidia  Caesari* 
enaia.(aft  Sitifensis),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ampsaga,  2& JH,  P.  north-east  oi  Sitifis,  on  the  high 
road  to  Constantina.  [P.  S.] 

CT7X  ABC,  afterwards  6BATL/LN0T0LIS  (  Gre- 
fioMe),  a  town  in  Gallia,  on  the  Isara  (/aire),  a 
branch  of  the  Hkoiie,  It  is  jAMtd  in  tlie  Table, 
under  the  corrupted  name  of  Culahone,  on  a  road 
firom  the  Alpis  Cottia  (i/oni  Genevre)  to  Vienna 
(  ViemMi).  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
Cularo  was  in  the  teiritoiy  of  the  Allobroges,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Plancus  to  Cicero  (ad  Fion,  x.  23),  which  is 
dated  "Cularooe  ex  finibos  AUobrogum.**  The 
common  reading  is  "  Civarone,"  or  "  Ckirone;"  but 
there  is  also  a  reading  "  Coiarone,"  whidi  in  fact  is 
the  same,  the  only  difiference  being  in  the  position  of 
the  **  i."  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  name  re- 
presents ^  Cnlarone."  A  modern  French  writer,  who 
admits  that  Plancus  wrote  his  letter  from  Cukro, 
maiiitafais  that  "  ex  finibus  "  means  "  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Allobroges,'*  a  translation  quite  incon- 
sistent with  Latin  usage.  The  Geographer  of  B»- 
venna  writes  the  name  ^  Curaro,"  instead  of  ^*  Cu- 
htfo;"  and  ^^Curaro"  only  diiferB  from  ^'Cuiaro," 
one  of  the  readings  in  Cicero's  text,  in  a  single  letter, 
**  i,"  which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  "  r." 

It  appears  from  two  inscriptians  found  on  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  GrenMe, — one  of  which  has  only 
been  demolished  within  the  memory  of  man, — that 
Cularo  retained  its  name  to  ▲.  d.  288.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Cularo  for  a  long  time  after  this  letter  of 
Plancus.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later 
M.  Aurelius  Val.  Maximianus  restored  the  walls  of 
Cularo,  and  gave  his  surname  Herculeus  to  that 
gate  of  the  city  which  was  previously  called  Vien« 
nensb,  and  the  name  Jovia  to  the  gate  which  was 
previously  called  Bomana.  This  is  proved  by  the 
two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  correctly  pub« 
liithed  in  the  work  of  ChampoUion  de  Figeac,  Anti' 
guitee  de  Grenoble,  It  is  said  that  83  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  GremMe  at  different  times. 
The  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Cuboo,  already  men- 
tioned, was  made  about  a.  d.  288.  In  a.  d.  379, 
the  emperor  Gratianus,  being  in  Gaul,  enlarged  Cu- 
laro, and  gave  to  it  his  own  name  Gratianopoiis, 
which  it  preserves  in  the  corrupted  fonn  of  Gre' 
noble.  It  seems  likely  that  Gratianus  made  it  a 
bishop's  see;  at  least  we  know  that  there  was  a 
bishop  of  Gratianopoiis  in  A.  d.  381.  Civitas  Gi»- 
tianopolis  appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  ol 
Gallia  among  the  dties  of  the  division  of  Galli* 
called  Viennensia;  and  yet  the  old  name  Cularo  waa 
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BOTnetimes  still  mod,  for  in  the  NoiHia  of  the  Ein> 
pi  re  it  is  called  Galaro,  rhich  meaos  Gularo. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that 
Gularo  was  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ifere^  bat  Grenoble  is  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river. 
There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for  this  (^nion, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  bj  those  who 
suppose  that  the  Ltara  was  the  limit  of  the  ten-itorj 
of  tl>e  Allobroges,  and  that  if  Gularo  was  on  the  loft 
bank  it  would  not  be  within  this  territory.  (D*An. 
ville,  Notice^  fc.\  Walckenaer,  Giog,  ^.,  vol.  i.  p. 
263.)  •  [G.  L.] 

CULCHUL.     [Guicri*] 
GUMAE  (K^^ii,  Strab.,Thnc.,  &&;  K^v/ioi,  Ptol: 
Eth.  KvAuubf,  Cumanus:  Cuma\  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Gampania,  about  six  mike  N.  of  Gape  Misenom. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  and  Strabo  expressly 
tolls  u»  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements either  in  that  oountiy  or  Sicily  (Strab.  t. 
p.  243),  a  statement  whioh  there  is.  t»  reason  for 
rejecting,  although  we  may  safely  refuse  to  receive 
B»  historical  the  date  assigiied  it  by  the  later  Greek 
cJironologers,  who  would  cany  it  back  as  for  as 
1050  B.a    (Hierooym.  Chrcn.  p.  100;  Euaeb.  ed. 
Seal.  p.  135.)  Velleins  Paterculus  (L  4),  who  men- 
tions its  foundation  next  to  that  of  Magnesia,  and 
before  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic  migrations,  must  have 
adopted  a  similar  view,  though  he  does  not  venture 
to  fix  the  year.    The  statements  of  a  mythical  cha- 
racter ccmnected  with  its  foundation,  which  represent 
the  fleet  of  the  oolooists  as  guided  by  a  dove,  or  by 
the  nocturnal  sound  of  brass  cymbals,  in  tbemselTes 
point  to  a  very  early  period,  which  would  leave  room 
for  such  fabulous  onbellishments.    (Veil.  Pat.  L  e.^ 
Niebohr,  voL  iiL  p.  177.)  There  is  8<»ne  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  founded,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Strabo 
may  be  relied  on,  who  describes  it  as  a  joint  colony 
of  the  Ghalcidians  iu  Euboea,  and  the  Gymaeans  of 
Aeolis:  the  two  founders  being  Hippocles  of  Gyme, 
and  Megasthenes  of  Ghalcis,  and  it  being  agreed  that 
the  new  settlement  should  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
its  parent  cities,  while  it  ranked  as  a  colony  of  the 
other.    (Strab.  y.  p.  243.)     Hence  we  always  find 
Giimae  termed  a  Ghalcidic,  or  Euboean  city,  though 
Its  name,  as  well  as  local  traditions,  preserved  the 
recollection  of  its  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Gyme. 
(Thuc.  vi.  3 ;  Liv.  viii.  22 ;  Phn.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Vu-g.  Aea. 
vi.2;  Ovid,  ifet  xiv.  155;  Stat5t/9.iv.3.24, 118.) 
Vclleius  however,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  drops  all 
mention  of  the  Gymaeans  among  the  original  colonists, 
and  speaks  of  Guroae  as  founded  by  the  Ghalcidians, 
under  Hippocles  and  Megasthenes,  while  Dionysius 
calls  it  a  Greek  city  founded  by  the  Eretricau  and 
Ghalcidians.    Those  writers  indeed  who  adopted  the 
very  early  date  assigned  to  its  settlement  by  the 
Greek  chronologers,  which  placed  it  before  the  Aeolic 
migration,  were  compelled  to  exclude  all  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Gyme :  and  it  w  :s  probably 
in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  that  Scymnus 
Chios  represents  it  as  colonised  firet  by  the  Ghalci- 
dians, and  afUrwardt  by  the  Aeolians.     (Veil.  Pat 
i.  5:  Dionys.  vii.  8;  Scymn.  Cb.  236->239.)    Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (viii.  22)  the  original  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Aenaria,  but  the  new  comers 
found  themselves  so  much  disturbed  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  th^  removed  from  thence 
to  the  mainhmd.     Strabo  (v.  pu  247)  also  notices  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  Eretiians  and  Ghalci- 
dians iu  Aenaiia,  but  without  indicating  its  date. 


cxtmae: 

WhatevBf  may  have  been  the  real  epoch  of  tlitf 
foundation  of  Gumae,  it  is  certain  that  it  rapidly 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  prosperity.     The  extraor- 
dinaiy  f^lity  kX  the  surrounding  eonntij,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  gave  it 
immense  advantages,  and  the  native  population  of 
the  interior  seons  to  have  been  too  scanty  or  too 
feeble  to  ofler  any  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
rk>ing  city.  The  period  of  ifa  greatest  prosperity  was 
probably  from  700 — 500  b.  c. :  at  this  time  it  was 
incontestably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  the 
province  subsequently  known  as  Campania.      The 
fertile  tract  of  plain  called  the  Phlegraean  fields  was 
included  in  its  territory,  as  well  as  the  vine-growing 
hills  that  separate  this  phun  fimn  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
on  which  Gumae  possessed  the  two  excellent  ports  of 
Misennm  and  Dicaearchia.  (Dionys.  viL  3.)  A  little 
mwB  distant  it  had  pUntod  the  flourishing  colony  of 
Keapolis,  which  was  doubtless  at  this  time  still  de- 
pendent upon  its  parent  city:  and  the  statement 
which  caUs  Abella  and  Nola  Ghalcidic  towns  (Justin, 
XX.  1)  evidently  indicates  that  Gumae  had  not  only 
extended  its  influence  over  the  interiw,  but  had 
sought  to  strengthen  it  by  the  establishmoit  uf 
regular  colonies.    The  great  extent  of  its  walls  still 
attested  in  the  Augustan  age  its  former  power:  and 
all  accounts  represent  it  as  almost  rivalling  the 
Achaean  odlooies  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris  in  wealth 
and  population.    The  govemmoit,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  was  aristocratical,  and 
continued  so  until  the  overthrow  of  its  libotiea  by 
Aiistodemus.  (Dionys.  vii.  4.)  The  decline  of  Gumae 
was  probably  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Etruscans,  snd  especially  to 
the  maritfane  superiority  established  by  that  people 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.     But  the  Etruscan  conquest 
of  Campania  soon  brought  than  into  hostile  adlision 
by  land  also:  and  the  first  event  in  the  history  of 
Gumae  that  has  been  txmnsmitted  to  us,  is  that  of 
the  successful  opposition  which  it  was  able  to  offer 
to  a  vast  host  of  invaders,  consisting  (it  is  said)  of 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Dauniaiia  (?^     Exagge- 
rated as  are  the  numbers  of  these  enemies,  who  ar* 
said  to  have  brought  into  the  fieU  500,000  foot,  and 
28,000  horse,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
historical  fact   of  the   invasion  and   its  repulse. 
(Dionys.  viL  3,  4.)    According  to  Dionysius,  it  took 
place  about  20  years  before  the  usurpation  of  Aiis- 
todemus,  who  first  rose  to  distinction  upon  this 
ooca.^'ion,  and  was  subsequently  appmnted  tooommand 
the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Cumaeans  to  asbist 
the  Aricians  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsena. 
(Liv.  ii.  14^  Dionys.  v.  36,  vii.  5,  6.)     His  success 
in  thb  expedition  paved  the  way  to  his  assumption 
of  supreme  power,  which  he  attained  by  the  same 
arts  as  many  otlier  despots,  by  fiattering  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  and  making  use  of  the  democratie 
party  to   overthrow  the  oligarchy,  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  surround  himself  with  a  guard  of  hired 
partisans,  and  disarm  the  rest  of  the  people.    Dio- 
nysius has  left  us  a  ciroumstantial  account  of  the 
rise,  government,  and  fall  of  Aristodemus  (vii.  S— 
1 1 ;  Diod.  viL  Exc.  Vales,  p.  547),  which,  notwith- 
standing the  scepticism  of  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  554, 
vol.  iii.  p.1 78),  may  probably  be  received  as  historical, 
at  least  in  its  main  outHues.    According  to  that 
author  his  usiu^tion  may  be  dated  in  b.  c.  505, 
and  he  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereign  power 
for  above  20  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the 
descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death  or 
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driven  into  exile.  It  wm  dnring  tiiis  period  tliat 
Tarqainins  Saperi)U8,  the  exiled  king  of  Borne,  took 
nfage  at  Cmnae,  where  he  ehortlj  after  ended  his 
days,  B.  c.  496.  (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionya.  tL  21.)  Arie- 
todemns  was  still  mier  of  the  city  when  the  Roman 
repablic  sent  an  embassy  to  beg  for  supplies  of  com 
in  time  of  a  great  famine  (b.  a  492),  bat  the  ships, 
"which  had  been  already  loaded  with  grain,  were 
seized  by  the  tyrant  and  ccmfiscated,  as  an  alleged 
equiyalent  for  tiie  property  of  Tarqnin.  (Liv.  ii.  34; 
Dionys.  viL  2,  12.) 

A  despotism  anch  as  that  of  Aristodemns  is 
represented,  and  the  civil  dissensbns  that  mnst 
have  attended  its  overthrow  as  well  as  its  establish- 
ment, oonld  not  bat  weaken  the  power  and  impair 
the  prosperity  of  Camae,  and  render  her  less  able  to 
cope  with  the  ioereasing  power  of  the  Etmscans. 
Hence,  the  next  time  her  name  is  mentioned  in 
history,  we  find  her  invoking  the  aid  of  Hieron,  the 
then  powerful  despot  of  Syracnse,  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  attacked  her  by  sea,  and  threat- 
ened her  very  existence.  The  victory  of  Hieron  on 
that  occasion  (b.  c.  474)  not  only  delivered  Cnmae 
from  immediate  danger,  bat  appears  to  have  given  a 
severe  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
(Diod.  xi  51 ;  Find.  Pt/tk,  L  136—146,  and  SchoL 
cui  loo.)  Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  latter  any  forUier 
molesting  Cnmae  by  land ;  and  that  city  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  which,  so  &r  as 
we  can  judge,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  period 
of  considerable  prosperity :  but  a  more  f(Hrmidable 
danger  now  threatened  it  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Samnites,  who,  in  b.  c.  423,  made  tiiemselves 
roasters  of  Capua,  and  only  three  years  afterwards, 
after  defeating  the  Cumaeans  in  the  field,  laid  siege 
to  their  dty,  and  after  repeated  attacks  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  by  assault,  ^o  mercy  was  shown  by 
the  conquerors :  the  unfortunate  dty  was  given  up  to 
pillage,  many  of  its  citizens  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
rest  sold  into  slavery,  except  such  as  were  able  to  make 
their  escape  to  Neapolis:  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  forced  to  cohabit  with  the  Campanian 
conquerors,  who  established  a  colony  in  the  dty.  (Liv. 
iv.  44  ;  Diod.  xii.  76 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  The  date 
of  this  event  is  given  by  Livy  as  b.c.  420 ;  and  the 
archonship  of  Aristion,  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
Diodorus,  would  give  the  same  date  (b.  a  421 — 
420),  but  the  Roman  consulship,  to  which  the  latter 
refers  it,  is  that  of  b.  c.  428 :  the  former  date  is 
probably  the  trxvd  one. 

From  this  period  Comae  ceased  to  be  a  Greek 
city,  though  still  retaining  many  traces  of  Hellenic 
rites  and  customs,  which  subsisted  down  to  the 
Augustan  age :  but  a  fatal  blow  had  been  given  to 
its  prosperity,  and  it  sank  henceforth  into  the  con- 
dition  of  a  second-rate  Campanian  town.  Having 
shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  Campanians 
from  Rome  and  in  their  subsequent  defeat,  it  was 
in  b.  c.  338  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
at  first  without  the  right  of  suffrage  (Liv.  viii.  14): 
at  what  time  it  obtained  the  full  franchise  we  know 
not,  but  it  seems  at  a  bitor  period  to  have  not  only 
enjoyed  the  fullest  municipal  privileges,  but  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Romans  with  especial  favour, 
on  account  of  its  unvar)-mg  fidelity  to  the  republic. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  31 ;  Veil.  Pat  L  4 ;  Cic.  de  leg.  Agr, 
ii.  31,  odAtL-L.  IS.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Hannibal  made  an  attempt  upon  the  city,  but  was 
repulsed  from  its  walls  by  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
ftnd  obliged  to  oaat«nt  himself  with  laying  waste  its 
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teiritory  (Lit.  xxiii.  36, 87,  xnv.  IS.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  but  little  of  Cumae,  but  the  drcum* 
stance  that,  in  b.  c.  180,  the  dtiaens  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  use  the  Latin  language  in 
their  public  documents,  shows  the  continually  de- 
creasing inflnence  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  city. 
(Liv.  xl.  42.)  We  may  probably  infer  from  the 
expressions  of  Vdleius  (i.  4)  that  it  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans  during  the  Sodal  War.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Republic  its  ndghbourhood  begsn  to  be 
frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  as  a  place  of  retire- 
ment and  luxury ;  but  these  established  their  villas 
rather  at  Baiae  and  Misenum  than  at  Cumae  itself, 
the  situation  of  which  is  fiu-  less  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. Both  these  sites  were,  however,  induded  in  a 
munidpal  sense  in  the  territory  of  Curaa  (in  Cue- 
mano),  and  hence  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  name 
of  Cumanum  to  his  villa,  which  was  in  full  view  of 
Putooli  {Acad.  ii.  25),  and  must  thereforo  have 
been  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  or  at  least  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from  Cumae. 
The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  the  vilhis  of 
Catulns,  Pompdus,  and  Varro,  mentioned  by  him. 
(Cic.  Acad.  L  1,  iL  25;  ad  Fam.  xvi.  10;  ad  Ait. 
iv.  10.)  At  an  earlier  period  Sulla  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cumae  after  his  abdication,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  there.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
104.)  The  increanng  popularity  of  Bidae,  Bauli,  and 
Misenum,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  though  it  must 
have  added  to  the  local  importance  of  Cumae,  which 
always  continued  to  be  the  munidpal  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district  (Orell.  Inter,  2263),  was  un- 
&Tourable  tu  the  growth  of  the  dty  itself,  which 
appears  to  have  declined,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Juvenid 
as  deserted  (vaeuae  Cumae,Sat.  iii.  2)  in  comparison 
with  the  flourishing  towns  around  it.  Statins  also 
calls  it  the  quiet  Comae  {qvieta  Cyme^  Silv.  iv. 
3.  65).  But  the  expression  of  the  satirist  must  not 
be  taken  too  strictly:  the  great  extent  of 'the  ancient 
walls,  noticed  by  Velleius  (i.  4),  would  naturally  give 
it  a  deserted  appearance ;  but  we  know  that  Cumae 
had  received  a  odony  of  veterans  under  Augustus, 
which  appears  to  have  been  renewed  by  Claudius 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  232),  and  though  Pliny  does  not 
give  it  the  name  of  a  colony,  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date  (Orell.  Inter. 
1857,  2263,  2533).  We  learn  from  various  other 
sources  that  it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  PtoL  iii.  1  • 
§  6 ;  Itin.  AnL  pp.  122,  123 ;  Tab.  PeuL),  and 
during  the  wars  of  Belisariua  and  Narses  with  the 
Gotlis,  it  re-appears  as  a  place  of  unportance.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  city  appears  to  have  shrunk, 
so  as  to  be  confined  to  the  ancient  citadel  or  arx 
(still  called  the  Eocca  di  Cumo%  an  isolated  and 
precipitous  rock,  veiy  difficult  of  access,  and  which 
on  that  account  was  regarded  as  a  very  strong 
fortress.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Gothic  kings  as  the 
depodtoiT  of  thdr  regalia  and  other  valuables,  and 
was  the  last  place  in  Italy  that  held  ont  against 
Narses.  (Procop.  B.  6.  i.  14,  iii.  6,  iv.  34 ;  i^th. 
i.  8—1 1 ,  20.)  This  dtadel  continued  to  exist  till 
the  13th  century,  when  having  become  a  stranghdd 
of  robbers  and  banditti,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed : 
and  the  site  has  remained  desolate  ever  dnce. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Cumae  was  noted  for  a 
manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  of  red  earthenware. 
(Mart.  xiv.  114.)  Its  territoiy  also  produced  ex* 
cellent  flax,  which  was  especially  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  nets.  (Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  2;  Grat.  Falisc. 
Cyneg.  35.)    Qf'the  fertility  of  the  aci|jdning  plain. 
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or  the  mnn  cf  Ut.  Gbuhu,  it  la  miaicimtij  to 
■PmIi,  but  tba  latter  wM  In  the  tims  of  Ihs  Bauaa 
prnbiblj  dependeot  on  PntedL 

Insepw^l J  oonDacted  witb  tb*  DUDS  of  Cuue  b 
tint  of  tlw  Sibjl  vha,  ucording  to  tlie  gcnml  tn- 
dition  of  andqnitj,  lud  her  iWt  there.  Tben  u 
little  doubt  lt»t  the  legmd*  oonnocted  with  h«r 
iiere  biuoght  bj  the  Greeks  bom  Cpne  in  Aun 
Minor,  and  wen  tTansfemd  fma  Gergis  or  Genrilhee 
in  the  Tnad  to  tfaa  Italian  Cnmu.  (Giote'e  C^redoe, 
vol.  iii.  p.  473  t  Ktaoaen,  A  eatat  inJ  die  PtnaUn, 
ToL  i.  pp.  £09i210.)     Similar  pecaliaritiea  in  iho 

triboted  to  thia :  It  was  doabtJeaa  alao  owing  to  the 
MriluDi;  pbrsical  dumcten  of  the  a^jcdning  ngin 
that  tbs  mjtha  omnected  with  the  eotiaiice  to 
Hadet  became  pennanentij  loralized  nboot  Lako 
Annuu :  aod  the  idtk  of  pluung  the  Cimmeriana 
of  the  Odyaae;  in  the  aane  nagbbonrboud  was  pro- 
hablf  an  afterthought  in  later  tima.    It  seema  likely, 

ueli  1^  which  the  Trojan  and  Greek  legend)  weiB 
tianaferred  to  thii  part  of  Italj,  and  the  name*  of 
Aaneaa  and  Uljiuai  inseparably  asaociated  with  the 
coasle  of  the  TjiTlitnian  Sea.  The  cave  of  the  Bibjl 
vaa  still  supposed  to  exist  in  Itw  histOTiol  period ; 
the  caron  shown  onder  that  name  waa  a  Ttiat  anbtO' 


-     ,  .  "Virg. 

Ae».  iL  41 ;  Fiend.  Aiiat.  Uirai.  95  ;  Ljoepbr. 
1ST8— 1S80  ;  Orid,  UtL  nr.  104.)  Jostin 
Mar^,  who  Tisited  it  abaat  the  middle  of  the 
■eoinl  ctmtni?,  deacriha  it  aa  like  a  great  hall  or 
basilica,  artificiallj  excantad,  oontaimng  three  n- 
■erroira  of  water,  and  *itb  an  inner  ehamber  n 
lecoa,  from  whidi  the  proj^Mteaa  need  to  deliver 
her  oraclei.  (Juat.  Mart.  ParanH.  37.)  Agathiaa, 
b  relating  the  sit^  of  Cnmae  b^  Narees,  also 
mealiona  the  exiatsice  of  this  great  caiem,  of  wbich 
that  )reneral  aiailed  himself  to  nndennine  the  walla 
of  the  citadel,  and  bj  this  meana  eaoaed  them  to 
&tl  in,  t'other  with  the  roof  of  the  caTem  :  and 
tbga  deatroj^  the  abode  of  the  Sibjl,  thoogh  wjlh- 
ont  eSectinK  the  capture  of  the  fijrtress.  (Agath. 
B.  G.  i.  10.)  On  the  srnnmit  of  the  arx  waa  a 
temple  of  Apallo,  whose  worship  hen  seems  to  have 
been  intimatelj  oonnscted  with  that  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  legends  gam  it  a  still  more 


daliu.  (Virg.  Jai.  ti.  14—19,  and  Eery,  ad 
SB.  ItaL  liL  S5— 101  j  Jut.  iii.  SS.)  Some  obeenre 
rouia  oi  th*  laminit  of  the  hill  are  auppcaed  to  have 
farmsd  part  of  thb  andnit  edifice :  and  the  rnnaina 
of  a  caTem  ou  the  £.  lace  of  the  ells'  ai«  beliered  to 
haTt  belonged  to  that  of  the  Sibyl.  The  true 
ntnation  of  thia  was  first  pointed  out  by  Climrina  : 
earlier  conineDtatois  and  topographers  had  con- 
finnded  the  can  of  the  Sibyl  henalf  with  the 
entrauce  to  ttw  infernal  r^ona  near  the  Lake 
Anmua,  and  henee  the  name  of  Grotia  deSa 
Sibilla  ia  Blill  popularly  giren  to  an  artifidal  ei- 
cavation  oo  the  banks  of  that  lake,  wbich  bas  the 
appearance  of  an  imperfect  tmmel,  and  is  in  all 
probabilitj  a  work  of  Roman  tiDisa.  (CluTcr.  lui. 
pp.  1107—1113;  Romanelli.  vol.  iii,  p.  517.) 

The  existing  ninaina  of  Cumae  are  incxnsider- 
able :  the  plain  amund  the  ruck  of  the  citadel,  in 
which  the  ancient  city  spread  itself  out  in  the  days 
of  ita  greatneee,  ia  ni^  coTered  with  a  royal  forest ; 
■tow  nmsiu  of  sn  amphitheatra  howvrer  still  exist, 


CUNICDLASUE  IHSDIAE. 
nMrms  otho'  manea  of  mascany,  most  ef 
t  Eomui  coaatractago.  To  ths  sama  period 
I  •  pctureaqiu  aidiway  in  a  mawn  and 
'aU  of  brick,  allad  the  .^roo  FtBoB,  chkjl 
on  the  read  to  PonmoU,  and  ia  anppoaed  li; 
some  to  be  one  of  the  gatea  (f  the  aucicait  otj,  biS 
l«rs  tliia  ahnost 
em  of  tba  mck 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  tsanpla,  popularly  knowa 
as  the  Ttmpio  da  Giganti.  Tbis  is  all  tbal  rtanain 
of  Cumae  abore  gronnd,  but  eifvnticaH  at  diObiat 

fragnwnln,  rasas  and  statoag,  many  rf  tfaem  i£  tb> 
beat  period  of  art,  and  it  ia  probable  that  few  sitae 


(IbHnaltelli,TiiLiiLp]).G01,S03;  Enstace'a  C3aMtical 
Taar,  T<1.  ii.  pp.  417—434 1  lorio,  Omida  di  Pat- 
Bali,  pp^  101—115;  BbIL  dell  laat.  1848,  ff. 
6—10.)  [E.H.B.J 


CUHERUS,  a  promontorycf  Ficenam,  oo  Ibe  coait 

of  the  Adriatio,  sUll  called  tfimtt  Cvtfrn.  (Piin. 
iii.  13.  a.  IS.)  It  iafurmed  by  a  coruudenble  mouD- 
taiu  mass,  rising  close  to  the  sea-shorv,  and  nearfy 
detached  fimn  tbe  mouatains  iX  the  iiiterkr.  gxtcnd- 
ing  about  10  milsa  in  length.  At  ita  nortlMni  ex- 
tremity stood  ths  city  of  Aiwana  and  tbe  smaller  Itrwn 
of  Mnmana(r7iiKiiu)atitssonthemend.  [E.H.B.] 
CtTNARUS  MOXS.  [Apmnnxus.] 
CUNAXA  (KoiWfa,  Plat.  Artax.  c  8),  tin 
scene  of  the  battle  between  Cyn»  the  Younger  ar>d 
the  tbrcea  of  his  brother  Artaierxn,  in  which  the 
former  was  orerthrown  and  slain.  Xenopbui  (Just. 
i.  8)  deaciibea  the  battle  liilly,  bot  does  not  meUKB 
thenamsofthepboewbereitwaafixigbt.  Plalardi, 
in  his  liie  of  Artanrxea,  haa  alone  prmired  it.  and 
■tatea  that  it  was  500  stadia  from  Babykn.     Time 


of  tbe  field  of  battle.  Romell  {litmtr.  of  At  Rr- 
trtat  of  At  Ten  Thomaxd,  p.  93)  haa  adopted  the 
distance  thm  Babylim  aa  given  by  Plutarch,  as 
tliat  which  00  tbe  nbole  appears  to  accord  best  with 
ths  prerious  narratiTe  of  Xenophon.  fV.! 

CU'NEI.     rComi] 

CUNETIO,  in  Britain,  menlicned  hi  the  finrteenth 
Itinerary,  aa  being  15  miles  &<]m  Sfinaa  (^e«) 
Some  locality  on  the  SWmet  [H.  G.  L.] 

CTTNEUS  (Ko«nar),  i.  s.  the  ITsif^  a  name 
applied,  fimn  ita  shape,  to  that  jxirt  of  the  Spaniah 
peninsula  which  fbiins  ita  SW.  angle,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Lnnlania,  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Adbs  to 
the  Sacrux  Pk.  (C.  S.  VvtcaU;  Artemidcr.  c^ 
Strab  iii.  p.  137).  Whether  ths  name  wai  al^o 
appUed  specifically  to  the  headland  just  named,  is 
not  quite  dear  from  ^raboj  but  Mela  (iiL  l)asBignj 
it  to  tbe  S.  headland  of  the  district  (C.  £  Mariay 
Respecting  ths  people,  see  CoMii.  [P.  &] 

CU'mCl.     [Baliarks.] 

CUNICULA'BIAE  INSULAE  is  the  name  giien 
by  Plinj  to  some  small  islanda  lying  in  ths  ataait 
whicb  separates  Corsica  frtan  Sardinia,  now  known 
nibaStraiUofBeH^aclo.  Th^  an  fnbtH^  tl» 
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time  niMll  iflt«ta  mm  called  l9ola  dei  BaetoH,  dA 
B^deiUy  aod  di  Sieu  Maria,  which  are  tfaoee  that  lie 
most  directly  iu  the  etnit  itsel£i  Between  theee 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Sardinia,  is  the  more  com- 
aiderable  island  called  Isola  deiia  MaddalmOf  which 
is  probably  the  pHiirroir  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
The  former  mentioDS  another  island  called  Fossae, 
and  Ptdemy  one  called  Uva,  close  to  Phinton.  There 
arSi  in  fact,  two  other  islands — one  called  /.  di  Ca^ 
jarera,  on  the  E.  of  La  Maddalena,  and  the  /.  dei 
Sparagi^  on  the  W. — to  which  these  names  may  be 
applied,  but  they  cannot  be  really  identified.  Perhaps 
Pliny  means  to  ap|dy  the  name  of  Ounicolariae  to 
the  whole  cronp.  (Plin.  iii  6.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§  8.)  [K  H.  B.] 

CUNISTORGI&    [CoHn.] 

CUPPAE  (Ko&ttovs)y  a  town  in  Upper  Moesia, 
with  a  garrison  of  Dalmatian  horsemen.  (Itin.  Ant 
p. 217;  Geogr.  Ear.  iv.  7 ;  Proeop.  Dt  Aedtf.  iv.  6 ; 
p.  287.)  [L.  &] 

CUPRA  (Ko^pa:  Eih.  Ouprensis),  the  name  of 
two  cities  or  towns  in  Pioeniim,  called  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  Cnpra  Maritima  sod  Cnpra  Mmtana. 

1.  CcpRA  Mabitima  (Ko^pa  trnptrlfuty  PtoL) 
was  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  between  the  Castellnm 
Firmannm  and  Oastmm  Tmentinnm.  (Strsb.  y.  p. 
841;  Mela,  iL  4.  §  6 ;  Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  18;  PtoL 
iiL  1.  $  21.)  Strabo  does  not  describe  it  as  a  town, 
tot  speaks  only  of  the  temple  of  Cnpra  (rh  r^i 
K^vpat  Up6r)f  which  he  says  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  (Etmscans),  and  that  Cnpra  was  the 
Tyrrhenian  name  of  Juno.  Bnt  it  is  dear  that  a 
town  had  grown  nparonnd  the  temple;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  sach  by  all  the  other  geographers,  and 
appears  to  have  become  the  more  considerable  place 
of  the  two,  so  that  it  was  often  called  Cnpra  with- 
out any  distinctive  epithet.  (Cupra  urbs,  Mel.  L  c; 
Cnpra  oppidnm,  PUn.  L  e.)  The  temple  of  Cupra 
is  also  mentiooed  by  Silius  Italicns  (yili.  433),  and 
an  inscription  records  its  restoration  by  Hsdrian. 
like  discovery  of  this  fixes  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  the  town  of  Cnpra  Maritima,  at  a  place  called 
Is  GroUe  a  MarBy  about  3  miles  N.  of  S.  SenedettOj 
and  8  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Truentns  or 
Tronic,  (ClnTer.  ItaL  p.  734;  Gmter.  Imor.  p. 
1016,  2;  Cducci,  (Sqfra  Maritima,  p.  130.) 

2.  CuPBA  MoBTAMA  (Kodvpa  ftovrd^  Ptol.  iiL 
1.  §  52;  Cuprenses  eognomine  Montani,  Plin.  iii. 
13.  s.  18)  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
among  the  towns  of  the  interior  of  Picennm,  and 
was  certainly  distinct  from  the  preceding.  It  is 
OQOsidered  by  local  topogn4>hers  to  have  occnpied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Ripatraruonef  a  town  on  a 
bill,  only  8  miles  inland  from  the  site  of  the  mari- 
time Cnpra.  (Chiver.  Itai.  p.  741 ;  Abeken,  Mitid 
ItaUen,  p.  120.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CUBA'LIUS.    [CuABius.] 

CURES  (K^t,  Stnib.  K^if,  Dumys.:  EtJL 
Ki^Ti)«,  Quiris  (pL  Qoirites),  bnt  also  Cnrensis, 
Plk.:  Corrsse),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Sabines, 
■itaated  to  the  left  of  the  Via  SaUria,  about  3  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  'Hber,  and  24  miles  from 
Borne.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  early  liistory  of  Rome 
as  the  birthplace  of  Nnma,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Tatins,  from  whence  the  Sabines  proceeded,  who 
nnder  that  monazch  waged  war  against  Bomulus, 
and  ultimately  established  themselves  at  Rome. 
<Ut.  L  13;  Dionys.  n.  36,46,48;  Plot  iZom.  19.) 
Hence  the  general  opinion  of  ancient  authors  deriveii 
the  name  of  Qoirites,  by  idiich  the  Roman  people 
was  known  in   later  times,  from  that  of  Gnres. 
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(Stmh.  ▼.  p.  228;  Liv.  L  13;  Fest  ▼.  QmrUe»,} 
Virgil  therefore,  for  distinction's  sake,  torms  the 
inhabitants  of  Cures  "piisci  Qoirites''  (ilei».vii. 
710),  and  ColumelU  still  more  distinctly,  **  veteres 
ilU  Sabini  Qnirites"  (de  JL  R.  i.  pref.).  It  is,  how- 
ever,  far  more  probable  that  the  two  names  had  no 
tmmedtote  ccmneetion;  bnt  that  both  were  derived 
from  the  Sabine  word  Curis  or  Quiris,  which  signi^ 
fied  a  spear  (Fest  pp.  49,  254,  ed.  MttlL;  Serv. 
ad  Aei^  L  292;  Ovid,  Fatt.  ii.  477),  and  that  the 
Roman  name  of  Qnirites  was  merdy  equivalent  to 
^spearmen "or  ** warriors."  A  l^end  related  by 
Dionysius  (iL  48),  which  connects  the  fonndation  ^ 
Cures  with  the  wonhip  of  the  Sabine  god  Qairinns, 
evidently  points  to  the  same  derivation.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Cures 
in  the  legendaiy  history  of  Tatius,  wliich  led  some 
writers  to  assume  that  it  must  have  been  the  me- 
tropolis or  chief  city  of  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  iL  36), 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  fidse  etymolo- 
gies which  connected  it  with  the  name  of  Qoirites.  It 
is  certain  at  least,  that  both  Virgil  and  Ovid  speak 
of  it  as  a  small  town  (parvi  Cures,  Vii^.  Aeru  vL 
812;  Ovid,  Fait.  iL  135),  and  its  name  never 
appean  in  any  of  the  sabseqoent  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Sabines.  "nie  circumstance  that 
Noma  was,  aooording  to  the  received  history,  a 
native  of  Cures,  may  be  thought  to  lend  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  tnutition  of  its  early  importance, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  two  traditions  were  adapted  to  each  other. 
(Liv.  L  18;  Plot.  Nmn,  3;  Viig.  Aen.  vL  812.) 
Strabo's  statement,  that  it  had  once  been  a  flourish^ 
ing  and  powerful  dty,  is  apparently  only  an  infer- 
ence which  he  draws  from  its  having  in  ancient 
times  given  two  kings  to  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p^  228.) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  statements  cf 
its  ancient  greatness,  it  must  have  early  fallen  into 
comparative  insignificance;  for  though  numerous 
references  to  it  are  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  no  men- 
tion of  its  name  again  oocnrs  in  Roman  history,  and 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  in  his  time  sunk  to  a 
mere  village.  It  had  however,  previous  to  that, 
received  a  body  of  Ronmn  colonists,  fint  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  and  again  in  that  of  Caesar  (Z«6.  Colon. 
p.  253 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  305),  and  seems  to 
have  comiderably  revived  under  the  Roman  eminre. 
Pliny  notices  the  Curenses  as  one  of  the  municipal 
towns  of  the  Sabines;  and  numerous  inscriptions  of 
Imperial  date  speak  of  its  magistrates,  its  municipal 
senate  (ordo),  &c.,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  tolerably  flourishing  town  as  late  as 
the  4th  century.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17 ;  Orelli,  Imcr. 
107;  Nibby,  Diniomi,  voL  L  pp.  532,  533.)  In 
these  inscriptions  it  is  unifonnly  termed  ''Cures 
Sabini,"  an  epithet  probably  indicating  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  people  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabines. 
In  like  manner,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  bishops  assumed  the  title  of  "  Curium 
Sabinomm,"  and  sometimes  even  that  of  ^  Episcopua 
SabinoosLB."  The  final  decay  of  the  dty  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  who  repeatedly 
ravaged  this  part  of  Italy :  we  learn  from  an  epistle 
of  Pope  Gregoiy  L  that  in  a.  d.  593  the  site  was 
already  desoLate.    (Nibby,  L  e.) 

The  true  situation  of  Cures  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Holstenius,  and  the  actual  remains  of  the  city 
discovered  by  Chaupy.  The  site,  which  is  of  om- 
siderable  extent,  is  occupied  in  pint  by  two  small 
villages  or  hamlets:  the  one  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Corre$6i  the  other,  about  a  mile  to  the  W.»  if 
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called  Arciy  and  evidentlj  marks  the  aifce  of  tlie 
ancient  citadel  (Arx).  Ckmsiderable  fngmeots  of 
masoDry,  as  trell  as  architectural  ornaments,  por- 
tions of  oolomns,  &c^  and  several  inscriptions,  have 
been  found  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this  space: 
but  all  these  remains  are  of  Roman  date ;  no  traces 
are  found  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  it  seems  probable 
indeed  that  Cures,  like  manj  other  Sabine  cities, 
was  not  fortified.  About  2  miles  distant  from  Areij 
at  a  place  called  Torrid  are  the  substmctions  of  a 
temple,  of  a  very  massive  construction,  and  probably 
bel  nging  to  a  much  more  remote  epoch.  (Chanpy, 
Maison  d  Horace^  vol.  iii.  pp.  70 — 84 ;  Nibby,  I,  c. 
pp.  531^538 ;  Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  IOC)  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  Cares 
flows  a  small  river  called  the  Correse,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  above  Nerola,  and  fidls  into  ^e 
Tiber  about  3  miles  below  Arci.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CURETES,  CURE'TIS.  [Ajstoua,  p.  64.] 
CU'RGIA  (Ko^^ia,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  16)  or  CURI- 
GA  (Itin,  Ant.  p.  432;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44:  La 
C<Uera),  a  city  of  the  Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  the  Moiis  Marianns  {Sierra  Moreno)^  on  the 
high  road  from  the  month  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita 
Augusta.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
TuKiOA,  previously  Ucnltuniacum,  of  Pliny  (iii.  3; 
compare  Caro,  AiA.  iii.  70;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt.  1,  p. 
882).  [P.  S.] 

CUHIA  (C^iir),  a  town  in  Rhaetia  prima,  on  the 
Rhine.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  277,  278;  Paul.  Diac.  EuU 
Ixmgoh.  vi.  21.)  [L.  &] 

CURIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  town 
oftheOttadeni.  Probably  CWT»e*<m-t?ore.  [R.G.L.] 
CURIA'NUM  (Kovpuafhv  Upov),  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (ii-  7)  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Adow  and  of  the  Garonne.  There 
seems  no  pUce  that  corresponds  to  it  except  the 
Pomte  dArcachon,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Batnn 
dAreachon,  Some  goographen  fix  it  at  tlie  Pointe 
de  Grave^  near  the  Tour  de  Cordouan^  the  point 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Gironde.  [G.L] 

CU'RIAS  (Kovf>raf,  PtoL  ▼.  14.  §  2;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  683 ;  Steph.  B. ;  KufM(ue<$K,  StadUum.  §§  286, 300 : 
Capo  GamUa  or  delU  GaUe),  the  most  S.  point  of 
Cyprus,  formhig  a  low  and  rounded  excrescence, 
which  resembles  a  peninsula  rather  than  a  promon- 
tory. The  stags  from  Cilida  and  Syria  swam  over 
to  this  fertile  spot  to  enjoy  the  rich  pabtures.  (Ae- 
lian.  Nat  An,  v.  56,  xi.  7 ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  JDiu,  xii. 
8;  Engol,  Kypro»^  voL  i.  p.  1 17.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

CUHICTA  (Plin.  iiL  21.  s.  25  ;  KovpLicra, 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  13;  KvfMicriic^,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123, 
ad  fin.,  vii.  p.  315),  an  island  off  tbe  coast  of  Illy- 
ricnm,  now  called  Kareh^  or  Veglia,  a  little  south 
of  the  Absyrtides.  Acoording  to  Ptolemy  it  con- 
tained two  towns,  Fulvinium  (fovX^yioy)  and  Cu- 
ricum  (Ko6pucov),  *'  Vefflia  has  excellent  harbours ; 
and  the  valleys,  if  cultivated,  might  be  productive 
as  of  old,  when  the  island  was  rich  in  timber  and 
pasture  land,  and  produced  abundance  of  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  The  lUyrian  snails,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ix.  56),  are  very  numerous  in  Veglia*  It  was 
daring  a  long  period  an  independent  state,  until 
ceded  to  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century."  (Wilkin- 
son, Dalmatia  and  Montenegro^  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
CURIGA.     [CuROiA.] 

CURlOSOLn  AE,  a  people  of  Celtica  who  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar  several  times  {B.  G.  ii.  34,  iii. 
7,  11,  vii.  75).  The  name  only  occurs  in  the  accu- 
sative form,  and  as  there  are  vaiiations  in  the  MSS., 
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the  nominative  is  not  quite  certain.     They  are  men- 
tioned (B,  G.  ii.  34)  with  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  Osasmi, 
and  others  that  Caesar  calls  **  maritimae  dvitatea," 
and  border  on  the  ocean.    In  another  place  (B.  G. 
viL  75)  he  describes  the  positioo  of  the  Gurioat^tae 
on  the  ocean  in  the  same  terms,  and  includes  them 
among  the  Armorio  states,  a  name  equivalent  to 
*'  maritimae."    The  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  18)  in 
the  form  Cariosvelites;  and  he  mentions  them  with 
the  Unelli,  Diablindi,  and  Rhedones.    The  Curioso- 
litae  are  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.    No  city  of 
these  people  is  mentioned,  and  the  Itina.  give  no 
roads  in  this  part  of  Bretagne.    Accordingly  ws 
can  only  conjecture  their  poaitioo,  whidi  is  deter- 
mined with  some  probability  to  be  the  diocese  at 
SL  MaiOy  the  only  phM»  that  remains  for  them  after 
fixing  the  podtion  of  the  other  Armoric  nations. 
The  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Corseuft,  a  vil- 
lage between  Dkum  and  LambaUe^  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  town.     We  may  con- 
clude that,  after  the  fiuhion  of  Gallic  names.  Cot' 
seuU  represents  the  capital    of  the  CuriosolitML 
D'Anville  supposes  that  on  the  coast  they  extended 
west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St  BrietiCf  where  a 
place  called  Fimao  denotes  the  boundary  of  an  an- 
cient territoiy,  as  the  name  fines  or  Fint  denotes 
in  other  parts  of  Gallia.     The  neighbouis  of  the 
Cnriosolitae  on  the  eart  were  the  Rhedones,  and  on 
the  south  the  Veneti.    On  the  west  were  the  Osisnu 
or  Osisraii,  who  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Bretagne.    But  Walckenaer  places,  between 
the  Osismi  and  the  Curioeolitae,  the  Biducasii  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  diocese  of  5^.  Bidtd  or  St  Briene  ; 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  Viducasses.     [Vi- 
DUCA8SE8.]     (I^Anville,  Notice^  &c;  Walckenaer, 
Gtog,  vol.  i.  p.  381.)  [G.  L.] 

CUTtlUM.    [Abtoua,  p.  66,  b.] 

CU'RIUM  (Ko^pior,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.; 
Hierocl.;  Curias,  Plin.  v.  13:  Eth.  Kouptedf:  PiS' 
copia\  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  Lycus,  16  M.  P.  from  Amathus.  (Petit  Tab.) 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aigives* 
(Herod,  v.  113;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  Stesenor,  its 
sovereign,  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country  daring 
the  war  against  the  Persians.  (Herod.  L  c.)  Kear 
the  town  was  a  Cape  (^fw^ioF,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §2: 
Capo  Bianco)^  firom  which  sacrilegious  oflendeis  who 
had  dared  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  The  ruins  of  a  town 
supposed  to  represent  this  have  been  found  near  Pi»' 
copia,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  island. 
(Pococke,  Trav,  voL  ii.  p.  829;  Engel,  Ji^gproB, 
vol.  i.  p.  118.)  [E.B.J.] 

CURMILIACA,  in  GalUa,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a  road  between  Samarobriva  {Amiens} 
and  Gaesaromagns  {Beauvais).  This  old  rosd  is  the 
Cha/utaie  de  BrunehaiU.  D'Anville  gives  sufiScient 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a  phice  calkd  CormeUUa 
may  represent  Curmiliaca.  [G.  L.] 

CUJiTA  (Ko^pra),  a  town  in  Panuooia,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4,  who  places ' 
it  in  Lower  Pannonia,  while  the  Itin.  Ant.  p.  262, 
assigns  it  to  Upper  Pannonia.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RUBIS  {KovftaSis  ^  KoipoSts,  PtoL  iv.  3.  § 
8 ;  liin.  Ant  pp.  56, 57, 493;  Tab.  PetU.:  Kurhak% 
a  dty  on  the  E.  coast  of  Zeugitana,  in  Africa  Pn^wr, 
between  Clypea  and  Neapolis,  16  M.  P.  north  of  the 
ktter.  According  to  Pliuy  (v.  3)  it  was  a  free  city, 
but  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  designates  it  a 
colony,  cou  FCLViA.  cuROfiis.  (Shaw,  TVoveb^ 
^^  p.  90.)  [P-^l 
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GXJSA  (Ko&ra),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Man- 
retania  Tin^'tana,  S.  of  Atlas  Minor  and  N.  of  the 
river  Aaama.     (Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CUSAE  (XuMToi,  Aelian,  ff.  An.  x.  27;  KAaos 
or  'Ajcodoura,  Hierocles,  p.  730),  the  modem  Kvsiekf 
was  a  town  in  the  Lycopolite  nome  of  the  Thebaid. 
In  the  Notitia  Imperii  it  is  noted  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Legio  II.  Constantia  Thebaeomm.  The  goddess 
Aphrodito  Ourania  was  held  in  especial  reverence  at 
Cnsae  ander  the  symbol  of  a  white  cow.  (Aelian,  Lc) 
At  a  later  period  it  was  an  episcopal  city.  There 
appears  to  have  been  another  town  of  this  name  in  the 
Hennopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanomis.      [W.  B.  D.] 

CUSHf  the  Scripture  name  for  Arabia,  usually 
rendered  bj  the  LXX.  AiBunfiOf  as  e.  g.  Numb.  xii. 
1 ;  fsaiah,  xi.  11 ;  ffabah.  iii.  7,  &c.  [G.  W.] 

CU'SIBI.     [Oretaiw.] 

CUTATISIUM  (^Kmnarietop,  Procop.  B.  G.  iv. 
13,  14),  a  small  town  in  Colchis,  on  the  river 
Pfaasis,  now  KckUak  or  KtUau,  It  was  identified 
with  the  mythical  Cytae  or  Gytaea,  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Medea  (Stcph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26),  whence  the  adjectives  Cytaeaeos 
and  Cytaens,  used  in  reference  to  Medea  and  Colchis 
(Propert.  i.  24;  Val.  FUcc.  vi.  693).  Scjkz,  on 
the  other  hand^  states  that  Mala,  on  the  same  river, 
was  entitled  to  that  honour.  [V.] 

CUTIXIAE  (KoniXk),  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
between  Beate  and  Interocrea,  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a  small  lake,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Cutiliab  Lacus  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17), 
or  Locus  Cntiliensis  (Varr.  L.  L.  ▼.  71;  Biacrob. 
Sat.  i.  7).  This  was  in  £ftct  a  mere  pool, — according 
to  Dionysius  it  was  only  400  feet  in  diameter,  but 
of  great  depth;  and  it  derived  great  celebrity  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  a  floating  island  on 
its  suriace.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  the  subject 
of  great  exaggeration  with  many  ancient  writers,  is 
well  described  by  Dionysius,  who  tells  us  that  '*  the 
island  is  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot  above  the  water:  it  is  not 
fixed,  and  fioats  about  in  different  directions,  as  the 
wind  drives  it,  soraetiraes  one  way,  sometimes  another. 
There  grow  on  it  a  kind  of  rushes,  and  a  few 
bushes  of  small  size."  (Dionys.  i.  15;  Plin.  ii.  95; 
Senec.  Nat  Qu.  iii*  25;  Sotion.  de  Mir.  Font  37; 
Macrob.  2.  e.)  It  is  evident  that  this  marvel  aroee 
from  the  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  fragments  of  which  might 
from  time  to  time  be  detached  from  the  overhanging 
crust  thus  formed  on  the  banks:  the  same  pheno- 
menon occurs,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  the 
Aquae  Albulae  near  Tibur.  (Gell,  Top.  qfHomej 
p.  41.)  According  to  Dionysius  the  lake  was  con- 
secrated to  Victory,  meaning  probably  the  Sabine 
goddess  Vacuna,  and  was  resided  as  so  sacred  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  its  banks,  elcept  on 
certain  festivals.  The  Cutilian  Lake  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Pozzo  di  RaHgnano  or  LaUgnanOf 
though  apparently  reduced  in  size  by  the  continual 
incrustation  of  its  banks;  but  the  floating  island  has 
disappeared.  The  lake  is  situated  in  the  level  valley 
of  the  VdinOf  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  modem  village  of  Patemo.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  numerous  other  springs,  some  hot 
and  some  cold,  and  varying  in  their  mineral  qualities, 
but  mostly  of  a  sulphureous  character.  These  are 
the  Aquae  Cutzuae  (t^  iv  KomAuus  ^XP^ 
SBara,  Strab.  v.  p.  228),  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
other  writers,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Bomans  for  their  medical  pro- 
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perties.  (Cels.  de  Med.  iv.  5.)  Among  other  Instances 
we  lean:  that  Vespasian  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them  evcrr  year;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  for 
the  purpose  of  using  them,  that  his  death  took 
place,  A.  i».  79.  (Suet.  Vesp.  24;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
17.)  There  still  exist  some  fine  ruins  of  Boman 
baths,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lake;  and* the 
basin  of  one  of  the  springs  is  surrounded  with  marble 
steps.  (K.  Craven,  Ahrtucxi^  vo}.  i.  pp.  231 — 235; 
Chaupy,  MaUon  ^Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  102,  103.) 

It  is  probable  that  there  grew  up  something  of  a 
town  around  the  mineral  springs  of  CutiJia,  and 
hence  we  find  the  name  of  Cutiliae,  as  that  of  a 
town  or  village,  both  in  the  Itineraries,  and  even  in 
Livy,  where  he  is  describing  the  route  of  Hannibal 
from  Amitemum  to  Borne.  (Liv.  xxvi,  1 1 ;  lUn. 
Ant.  p.  107.  The  Tab.  Pent., however,  marks  the  spot 
as  the  Aquae  Cutiliae.)  But  there  was  never,  in  the 
Boman  times  at  least,  a  municipal  town  of  the  name, 
and  the  lake  and  springs  of  Cutilia  were  included 
in  the  territory  of  Beate.  (Plin.  iii  12.  s.  17 ;  Suet. 
Ftfjp.  24.)  Dionysius  indeed  asserts  that  there  was 
in  early  times  "  a  considerable  city  "  {ir6\is  hn^ta- 
K^s),  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Cotylia,  and  the 
foundation  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Aborigines 
(i.  15. 19);  but  if  there  ever  was  a  city  of  the  name, 
all  trace  of  it  must  have  disappeared  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  Itinerary  places  Cutiliae  8  M.  P.  from  Beate, 
and  6  from  Interocrea;  which  are  just  about  the  true 
distances:  the  Tabula  gives  9  for  the  one  and  7  for 
the  other.  Varro  terms  the  Cutilian  Lake  the 
"  Umbilicus  Italiae,"  because  it  was  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  in  fact  just  about 
half  way  between  the  two  seas.  (Varr.  ap.  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  D'Anville,  Anal.  Giogr.  de  VltaUe, 
p.  165.)  This  circumstance  has  led  some  writers  to 
confound  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of  Virgil,  which  he 
places  "  Italiaein  medio**  (^Aen,  vii.  563.);  but  the 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Hirpini  is 
clearly  established.  [Avsamcti  Vallis.]  [E.U.B.] 

CUTINA,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  29).     [Cinguja.] 

CYANE  (Kvclni),  a  fountain  and  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  flowing  into  the  Anapus. 
According  to  a  legend  preserved  by  several  ancient 
writers,  it  was  the  spot  where  Pluto  descoaded  to  the 
infernal  regions  with  Proserpine,  after  he  had  carried 
her  ofif  near  Enna.  According  to  Ovid,  the  tutelary 
nymph  of  the  fountain,  Cyane,  who  is  represented  aa 
the  bride  of  Anapus,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Pluto,  and  was  in  consequence  herself  changed  into  a 
fountain.  (Ovid,  MeL  v.  409 — 437, 465 ;  CUudiaii, 
de  Rapt.  Proserp.  iii.  246;  Died.  v.  4;  Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  48.)  The  extreme  beauty  and  clearness  of  its 
waters  (from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  which  its 
name  was  obviously  derived)  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  worship  of  its  tutelary  nymph ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  was  a  shrine  or  temple  of 
Cyane  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain, where  an  annual  festival  was  held,  the  institu- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv. 
23,  v.  4,  xiv.  72 ;  Ael.  V.  If.  ii.  33.)  The  source 
of  the  Cyane,  now  called  La  Pimta,  is  situated  in 
low  marshy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  hilla 
due  W.  from  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful circular  basin,  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
20  or  30  deep:  its  pellucid  blue  waters  w||l  up  with 
a  strong  spring,  and  form  at  cmce  a  considerable 
river,  which  flows  with  a  deep  and  tranquil  current 
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for  near  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  it  joins  the  Anapiu 
immediately  belofw  the  Oljmpeium.  It  i»  remark- 
able at  the  present  day  as  the  only  pUM»  in  Europe 
that  produces  the  true  Egyptian  papyrus  (Cypcrus 
papyrus):  it  is  not  improbable  that  thia  plant  was 
introduced  from  Egypt  by  the  Syiacusan  kings,  in 
the  days  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies. (I^ke,  Notes  on  Syraeuae,  p.  252;  D'Or- 
ville,  SiaUa,  p.  190;  Hoare's  Cfa«.  Towr^  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 63.)  On  the  height  above  the  fountain  are  some 
vetitiges  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  nymph  Cyane 
\rh  T^»  Kviyns  Up6p,  Diod.  »v.  72) :  it  was  from 
thence  that,  in  d.  c.  396,  Dionysius  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  under  Himiloo;  and  it  therefore 
probably  stood  upon  elevated  ground.         [E.H.B.] 

CYA'NEAE  (Plin.  y.  27).  Leake  (Ana  Minor, 
p.  188)  says  that  this  Lycian  town  was  discovered 
west  of  Andriaca  [Akdriaca]  by  Mr.  Cockerell. 
The  place,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Port  Tristomo, 
was  determined  by  an  inscriptiou.  Leake  observes 
**  that  in  our  copies  of  Pliny  it  is  "  written  Cyane;  in 
Hierocles  and  the  Notitiae  Episoopatunm  it  is  Cya- 
neae.**  But  the  name  is  written  Cyaneae  in  Har- 
duin*8  Pfiny. 

It  is  said  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (Zyciia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
27 1 ) :  — "  On  the  high  table  land  between  port  Tru- 
tamo  and  the  inland  valley  of  Kastabarf  we  found 
three  ancient  sites,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  oofaed 
at  each,  appeared  to  be  severally — or  perhaps  col- 
lectively — styled  Cyaneae."  At  one  of  these  places, 
called  Tousay  a  sarcophagus  contained  the  feminine 
ethnic  name  Kvoycirit,  if  it  is  copied  right.  A  pe- 
destal found  at  another  place,  called  YarvoOf  con- 
tains a  Greek  inscription  of  the  Roman  period,  with 
the  usual  formula,  Kvavterw  if  Bovkri  kcu  6  Ajifios. 
And  at  a  thud  pkce,  named  Gkiowutanj  a  Greek 
inscription  contiuned  the  ibrm  Ktfay«ir«y :  and  it  is 
added,—*'  the  words  Kvayttrur  ytpovata  occur  in 
the  inscription  on  a  sarcophagus  at  the  same  locality." 
(Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lgcioj  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

It  is  singular  that  three  distinct  sites  seem  to 
have  had  the  name  Cyaneae,  for  the  plural  form  ap- 
pears to  be  the  genuine  name  of  the  place.  Yarvoo, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  place,  is  due  north  of 
the  head  of  the  port  Tristomo:  Gkiouristan  is  due 
north  of  Yarvoo^  and  about  3  miles  distant,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes*s  work.  Tousa 
is  about  WNW.  of  Yarvoo^  and  further  distant  than 
Ghiouristan,  Yarvoo  (Plan  in  Spratt  and  Forbes) 
is  on  a  high  ptatixjcm,  with  a  steep  descent  on  two 
sides.  The  avails  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  from  5  to  15  feet  high.  There  is  a  theatre 
165  feet  in  diameter,  many  plain  rock  tombs,  groups 
of  sarcophagi,  and  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
remains  are  of  the  Roman  and  middle  age  con- 
struction; and  some  of  a  doubtful  age.  There  were 
none  of  the  earlier  Lycian  tombs  and  inscriptions. 
At  Tousa  a  Lycian  inscription  was  found.  The 
city  was  "  small,  and  surrounded  by  a  rudely  con- 
Btructed  Hellenic  wall,  very  perfect  in  some  parts, 
combining  the  polygonal  and  cyclopean  styles  in  its 
construction."  (Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lycia^  vol.  L  p. 
111.)  It  is  added: — "it  appeared  to  be  a  city 
ranking  in  importance  with  Phellus  and  Candyba, 
but  in  a  better  state  of  preservation."  Tousa  is 
nearly  5  hours  fkom  the  sea.  At  Ghiouristan  there 
are  three  Lycian  rock  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a 
Lycian  aad  Greek  inscription.  There  are  many 
tombs  and  sarcophagi  here. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  discovery  of  Lycian 
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towns  of  which  no  historical  noord  has  hsen  pre- 
served except  the  names.  It  is  not  easy  to  ooq- 
jecture  why  all  these  places  had  the  same  namc^ 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  them,  Yamo, 
was  the  chi^  place  under  the  name  of  Cyaneae; 
and  that  the  other  two,  which  belonged  to  Cyaneae, 
might  have  other  names,  and  yet  be  oonaideted  as 
dependent  on  the  chief  place,  and  might  be  oompn- 
bended  under  the  same  name  [G.  L.] 

CYA'NEAE  INSULAE.    [BoflPOBUS,  pi  424.] 

CYA'NEUS  (Kvdrcof,  PtoL  ▼.  10.  §  2;  PUn. 
vi,  3.  4),  a  river  of  Cdchia,  a  little  to  the  sooth  of 
Dioscnriaa.  According  to  Pliny,  ii  mnst  haTe  been 
a  river  of  some  size;  and  he  designates  both  it  and 
the  Hippus,  which  fell  into  the  Eoxine  near  it,  as 
"  vasti  amnes."  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  b 
tlie  same  river  which  Scylax  (p.  32)  called  the 
Gyenns  (or,  according  to  (jail's  reading,  Tyenos). 
Ritter  (Erdk,  voL  iL  p.  915)  speaks  of  a  castle 
called  Gonieh  in  the  neighbonriiood,  whidi  periiaps 
confirms  the  original  fonn  of  the  word  Gyenna.  [V.] 

CYATHUS.    [AcHKLocs.] 

CYBELELA.  (Kv««Aeia,  Steph.  a. «.)  or  CY- 
BE'LLL/l  (Stnb.  p.  645),  a  city  of  Ionia.  Stiabo, 
after  saying  that  the  mountain  Mimas  ia  betwwu 
Erythrae  ud  the  Hypocreomus  [Clazoxxxax], 
adds,  '*  then  a  village  Cybdlia,  and  the  pitxnontary 
Melaena."    This  is  all  that  is  known.       [G.  L.] 

CYBISTRA  {rk  K^iorpa  :  Eik,  KifStarp^vf, 
coin).  Strabo  (p.  537),  after  mentianing  Tyana, 
says  "  that  not  far  frran  it  are  Castabah  and  Cy- 
bistra,  frats  which  are  still  nearer  to  the  moontain," 
by  which  he  means  Tanms.  Cybiitra  and  Caa- 
tabala  were  in  that  division  of  Cappadocia  which 
was  called  Cilicia.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p^  62)  says 
that  Strabo  places  Cybistra  300  stadia  firam  Mazaca 
[Cabsareia]  :  but  the  obscure  text  seems  to  mean 
(p.  539)  that  it  is  300  stadia  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra. 
Strabo  makes  it  six  days'  journey  from  Muaca  to 
the  Pylae  Cilidse,  throngh  T^ana,  which  is  about 
half  way;  then  he  makes  it  300  stadia,  or  abont  two 
days'  journey,  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra,  which  leaves 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Cybistra  to  the  Pylae ; 
and  this  is  consistent  irith  the  passage  already  dted. 
Leake  further  observes,  "  We  learn  also  from  the 
Table  that  Cybbtra  was  on  the  road  from  Tyana  to 
Mazaca,  and  sixty-four  Roman  miles  finorn  the  former.** 
He  thinks  that  these  data  are  sufficient  to  fix  tiie 
site  of  Cybistra  at  Karahissar,  where  are  conader- 
able  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Karakissar  is  about 
30  miles  SSW.  of  Mazaca  (Kaisariyeh).  Bat  Har 
milton  {Reaeas'ehes,  toL  ii.  p.  293),  who  visited 
Karahissar,  says  that  it  contains  no  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  besides  this,  it  is  plain  that,  tf  Strabo's 
description  u  right,  KaraMssar  is  a  long  vray  from 
Cybistra.  Handlton  adds,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  staled 
on  German  authority  that  **  Cybistra  is  at  a  place 
called  Pasmaktchif  on  the  road  from  Caesareia  to  the 
Cilidan  pass;"  but  no  more  precise  indication  is 
given.  Ptolemy  (v.  7)  places  Cybistra  in  Cataonia, 
but  he  mentions  Cyzistia  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Cilicia  of  Cappadocia,  and  Mazaca  as  another.  It 
appears,  then,  that  his  Cyzistra  corresponds  to 
Strabo's  Cybistra,  which  certainly  is  not  in  Cataonia. 

When  M.  Cicero  was  proconsnl  of  Cilida,  he  led 
his  troops  southwards  tovrards  the  Tanms  through 
that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on  Cmda, 
and  he  encamped  "  on  the  vtrgje  of  Cappadocia,  not 
far  from  Taurus,  at  a  town  Cybistra,  in  order  to 
defend  Cilicia,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  Cappa- 
docia "  (ad  Fam,  xr.  2, 4).     Cicero  stayed  five  days 
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at  Cjblrtra,  and  on  hearing  Uut  the  Pvthiiuu  wera 
a  long  WSJ  off  that  entruioa  into  Cappadwia,  and 
were  hanging  «i  tha  borderg  of  Cilida,  he  inunedi- 
alelj  marehal  into  Cilitia  tirongh  the  Pylaa  of  the 
Taunia,  and  cama  to  Tanua  (od  Alt.  v.  20).  This 
ia  quite  coDEiBlent  with  Strabo,  and  ibows  tbat  Loake 
hiu  misplacod  Cjbiatra.  The  exact  uta  ramains  to 
be  determined,  oolcaa  the  Oarman  authoritj  has  indi- 
cated it. 

Whether  Cjiirtra  is  tbrIIj  a  diflerent  place  from 
Cj-bistra,  aa  loma  geogiapheia  aHame,  may  be 
doubted.  [G.  L.] 

CY'CLADES  (KinrAdttt),  a  group  of  ialandi  in 
the  Aegavan  Sea,  Ijing  to  the  louth  of  Attica  and 
Enboea,  and  w  called  boeauie  thej  lay  in  a  circle 
(Jc  kIMX^')  aroond  Deles,  the  einalleat  but  the  mael 
important  of  them.  According  to  Btnbo  (x.  p.  485} 
they  were  otiginallj  only  tweire  in  numbM;  namely, 
Ceos,  Cjthnoe,  Seriphca,  Heloa,  Siptinoe,  Cimoloa, 
Parol,  Name,  Sjna,  Myconoa,  Ten™,  Andrea.  To 
these  Artemidorua  added  Prvpeainthos,  Oliaroe,  and 
CyartB,  Ihni  making  than  fifteen.  (Strah.  L  c) 
Scylsi  differs  fnHn  ^1  other  wiitera  in  making  two 
gnmpa  of  Cydadea,  a  northera  and  a  aonthem.  Id 
Um  Dortheru  he  pkccs  Ceee,  Helena,  Cjthiuia,  Se- 
Hphea,  Sipfanoa,  Pane,  Kaioa,  DelcB,  Blieoe,  Seym 
(an  error  probably  of  the  tr«mcritier.  fur  Syros), 
HycHue,  Tenoa,  Andns.  (Scylai,  p.  22.)  In  the 
aoutbem  gnmp  he  epodfiea  Metis,  Cijncloe,  Oliares, 
Sioinoe,  There,  Anapha,  Aitypilaea.  (Ibid.  p.  18.) 
Uiiat  aathoiitiee,  howeTer,  make  the  Cyclades  con- 
sist el  the  tiiciTB  islanda  mentioned  by  Stnbo,  with 
the  eiceplim  that  they  subetituta  Bhene  or  Rheneia 
for  Heloe,  wkich  ie  certainly  more  comet,  since 
Hebe  scarcely  lay  within  tko  circle.  Accoidinglj 
the  twelTe,  taking  them  in  a  ciicls  frnu  the  NW. 
are ;  Ceoa,  Cythoos,  Beriphoa,  Siphnos,  Faroe,  Mains, 
Deloa,  Rheneia,  Ufconos,  Syru,  Tenoe,  Antlros. 
Mela  (ii.  7),  [robahly  orily  through  iuadTerlence, 
omiU  Ceos,  and  names  Sicinca  instead  of  Cytbuos. 
FUny  (It.  IB.  s.  33)  follows  Artemidonu  in  in- 
dnding  Frep(«iallKia,  Oiiaros  and  Cyama. 

According  to  Thucydidee  (i.  4)  ths  Cydadea 
ime  originally  inhabited  by  Cariana,  who  were 
eipellad  by  Huuh.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  171.)  They 
were  aAarwarde  colooiiad  by  lonians  and  Dorians, 
ptindpally  by  the  fecmer.  The  hiituy  of  each  is 
given  nnder  ita  own  name. 

CYCLffBORUS.    [Attiq*,  p.  833,  a.] 

CYDATHENAEDM.     [Atukmak,  p.  302,  b.] 

CYDNUS.     rCiLid*-]' 

CYDO'NIA  (KBa-^fa,  KuSaflt, PloL ir.  17.§  8; 
Etk.  and  Adj.  KtiiamAr'^t,  KMw,  KuMfwi,  Ki;- 
ionubi,  Yiiilmvlt,  tLiOmyiaKdi,  Cydon,  Cydoneoa, 
Cydoniatw,  Cydonites,  Cydonins:  Khanii'),  one  li 
the  meet  ancient  and  important  dtjes  ef  Crete. 
(Strah.  I.  p.  476.)  Homer  (Ckj.  ill  293,  lii.  17a) 
speaks  of  the  CydrxOsns  who  dwdt  about  the  rivar 
lardanua,  whom  Sliabo  (p.  475)  considers  to  be  in- 
digenons,  bnt  Dowbere  mentions  a  city  Cydonja.  The 
tiaditions,  thoogh  difiering  amoug  tbeniselTea,  prove 

Pans,  TiiL  53.  §  2;  SdioL  ad  Theocril.  viL  I2I 
SchoL  odApc^loB.  Rhod.  It.  1493;  Flor.  iii.  T.  §  4.) 
Herodotus  (riL  44,  G9)  aasigns  ita  fauudalion  to  ths 
Samiana  who  established  themeeltee  there,  end 
during  their  5  yean'  reeidence  in  it  built  the  temple  of 
Dictynna,  aa  well  aa  those  which  stili  existed  when 
the  historian  wrote.  The  city,  however,  ae  ie  plain 
fnnn  tJie  legends,  existed  b^n  the  time  of  Poly- 
eratea,  thoogh  adorned  by  the  Saoiiana.      In  the 
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PeloponDcdan  War  it  was  engaged  in  hoetihties  with 
the  Oort^inns,  who  were  assisted  by  an  Athenian 
squadnm.  (ThutiLSS.)  Cydonia,s«  Arnold  (i.e.) 
remarks,  wonld  apccially  hale  and  be  hated  I7  the 
Athenians,  as  a  con^doable  portion  of  its  dtiiens 
were  Aeginelan  cdonista.  (Herod,  iii.  SB.)  At  a 
latar  period  it  formed  an  alhance  with  the  Cncaaiana. 
(Polyb.iT.S6.§4,xi»iii,13.g4.)  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Sacred  War,  Phalaeons,  the  Phocian  ge- 
neral, attacked  Cydonia,  atid  was  killed  with  meet  of 
his  troops  daring  the  eiege.  (Died,  avi,  81.)  Atone 
time  ^e  carried  m  hostihtiea  single-haDded  against 
both  CncBsus  and  Gortyna.  (Liv.  xixviL  40.)  The 
Gret  eogagement  between  the  Cretans,  imder  La- 
sthenea  arid  Panarta,  and  the  Roman  leftions,  under 
Melellns,  waa  ibught  in  tlia  Cydonian  district.  Tha 
Bomans  were  tictorions.  Uetellua  waa  ealuted  im- 
peralor,  and  laid  siege  to  Cydonia.  (Apman,  Cnl, 
tIS;  Uv.  £^.  loiiii.) 

Gtrabo  (p.  479}  deaciibes  Cydonia  as  sitnaled  co 
the  sea  and  looking  towards  Laconia,  at  a  distance 
of  SOO  stadia  from  both  Cnussus  and  Qortyna. 
ScyUu  CGwg.  Graec.  Miit.  vd.  i.  p.  18)  mentions 
Cydonia  as  having  a  barbonr  which  could  be  clmed 
(Xifiijar  nXtioT^j) ;  the  port  of  KAaiid  exactly 
answera  to  this  dwcription.  This  identity  of  phy. 
sical  featuna  with  the  notices  of  several  uiciciit 
wiiten(Ptd.JLii.:  Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  30),  coupled  with 
the  circumstance  that  maritime  aymboLs  an  found 
on  aatraMmons  crans  of  Cydonia,  has  led  Mr.  Paahluy 
(rruD.  vol.  i.  p.  IS)  to  fix  the  dte  in  or  near  the 
modem  Kfumd. 

The  qnince^tree  dei^ved  ita  name  from  the  Cretan 
Cydonia,  in  the  district  of  which  dty  it  was  indigc- 
nons,  and  was  thence  transported  into  otliar  cDuutiioL 
(Plin.  XV.  11.)  The  fruit  was  called  lotim^or  in 
the  ancient  Cietan  dialect.  [E.  B.  J.j 


CY'SRARA(KMpapa:£lAKvBp<V<u<»)-  Sle;^. 
B.  (j^ «.  KUfBpa)  refers  to  the  sevcntli  book  of  He- 
rodotna  for  the  name  of  thia  place,  and  adds, —  tI 
i6ifuc6r  Kvtpopwi  <br  Hr/opaiof.  But  this  form 
Mr)nip<uiir  is  doubtfoL  (Sec  the  note  in  Meimrke'a 
ed.  of  StefJianna.)     [Cabura.]  [G.  L.] 

CYISDA.      [ABAZARBt™.] 

CYIZA  (KHifo,  Pld.  vi.  8.  8  8;  Mercian,  p.  23; 
Arrian,  lliMt.  Indie  c  37),  a  email  port  on  the 
coast  <^  Carmania,  in  the  country  of  the  Idhyophagi, 
to  which  the  Seet  of  Mearchus  came,  but  at  which 
they  were  not  able  to  land  owing  to  the  heavy  sea, 
which  was  running  on  the  shore.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  place  can  be  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing town,  tudcas  the  name  haa  been  [(reserved  in 
fAudor,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Otter  (  TraBd4,  vol  ii. 
p.  409 ;  comp,  Vincent,  Voy.  q/'  NtanAuM.  vd.  i. 
p.  357>  [v.] 

CYLIPENU8  SINUS  (Plin.  iv.  27),  the  gulf 
near  which  the  Aurui  were  fiHmd;  now  tbe  Guy 
of  Riga.  [E.  B.J.] 

CYLLANDUS  (KifAAofaoi :  EA.  KvUwiivi) 
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CYLLENE. 


a  dty  of  Oaria,  meniionfid  by  Hecataens  in  his  Atui. 
(Steph.  B.  <.r.)  [G.L.] 

CYLLE'NE  (KuAXifwi).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  npon  the  borders 
of  Achaia.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Hermes,  and  as  snch  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
both  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  (Ham.  Hymn, 
Merc.  2 ;  Virg.  Am.  viii.  188.)  Hence  Cyllenius 
occurs  as  a  freqaent  epithet,  and  even  as  a  name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercory.  (Hom.  Hymn.  Merc  304, 318; 
Virg.  Aen.  iv.  252;  Ov.  Met.  i.  713,  ii.  720,  et 
alibi.)  In  the  same  way  we  find  the  adjectives  Oyl- 
leneos  and  Cyllenis  applied  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury, 
or  to  anything  else  belonging  to  this  god.  (Hor. 
Epod.  xiii.  9  ;  Ov.  Met.  v.  176,  zi.  304.)  There 
was  a  temple  of  Hermes  upon'  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  in  the  time  of  Paosanias  had  fallen 
into  ruins.  The  latter  writer  derives  the  name  of 
the  mountain  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Elatus.  (Pans, 
viii.  17.  §  1.) 

Cyllene  now  bears  the  name  of  Zyria;  its  height, 
as  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, is  2374  mto^,  or  7788  feet  above  the 
lerel  of  the  sea.  The  mins  of  the  temple  of  Hermes 
are  no  longer  found  npon  its  sumnut  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  mountain  in  Peloponnesus; 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  (Xie  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Taygetus  rises  to  the  height  of  7902  feet 
According  to  Strabo,  some  made  it  15,  others  20 
stadia  in  height  (viii.  p.  388) ;  ApoUodorus  stated 
it  to  be  9  stadia,  less  20  feet,  in  height;  a  measure- 
ment which  evidently  refers  to  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plains,  and  veiy  nearly 
coincides  with  the  measurement  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, who  found  it  to  be  1675  mitres  above  the 
level  of  the  plain  of  Pheneos.  (Enstath.  ad  Hom, 
p.  1951,  16 ;  Steph.  B.  9.  v.  KvXXi^i^.)  The  sum- 
rait  of  Cyllene  was  supposed  to  be  so  high  above  all 
winds  and  clouds,  that  the  ashes  of  the  victims  sa- 
crificed there  to  Hermes,  remained  undisturbed  from 
one  year's  festival  to  another.  (Geminus,  Elem. 
A$tr.  i.  14;  Olympiodor.  ap.  Alex.  Aphrod.  p.  6.) 

Cyllene  rests  upon  a  broad,  almost  circular  basis, 
and  is  separated  from  the  surroundmg  mountoins  by 
deep  ravines.  Towards  the  north  it  sends  out  a 
projecting  spur,  called  in  ancient  times  Chely- 
DOREA  (now  MavriArd)^  because  Hermes  was  stud 
to  have  found  here  the  tortoise  shell,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  lyre.  (Pans.  viii.  17.  §  6.)  On  Cyl- 
lene white  blackbirds  were  said  to  have  been  found. 
(Pans.  viii.  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  ».  o.)  (Boblaye, 
Rechetehes^  ^.t  p.  154;  Curtius,  Peloponneias, 
vol.  i.  pp.  17,  199.) 

2.  (^Eth.  Ki/AATfriof,  KvAAijyciJs),  the  seaport 
town  of  Elis,  distant  120  stadia  from  the  latter 
city.  (Pans.  \i.  26.  §  4  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 
Cyllene  was  an  ancient  place.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Epeians  (//.  xv. 
518) ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(347),  it  was  the  port  from  which  the  Pelasgians 
sailed  to  Italy.  Pausanias,  moreover,  mentions  it 
as  visited  at  an  early  period  by  the  merchants  of 
Aegina  (viii.  5.  §  8),  and  as  the  port  from  which 
the  exiled  Mcssenians  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  sailed  away  to  found  a  colony 
in  Italy  or  Sicily  (iv.  23.  §  1,  seq.). 

Cyllene  was  burnt  by  l^e  Corcjrraeans  in  b.  g. 
435,  because  it  had  supplied  ships  to  the  Corin- 
thians. (Thuc.  i.  30.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in 
429,  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
when  Phormion  commanded  an  Athenian  squadron 
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in  the  Corinthian  gulf.  (Thuc.  iL  84.)  Its  mne 
occurs  on  other  oocasions,  clearly  showing  that  it 
was  the  principal  port  in  tlus  part  of  PelopaaneBns. 
(Thuc.  vi.  89 ;  Diod.  ziz.  66,  87 ;  Poljb.  v.  3 ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  32.)  Stiabo  describes  Cyllene  as  ao 
inconsiderable  village,  having  an  ivoiy  statue  of 
Ascleinus  by  Colotes,  a  contempomy  of  Pbddias. 
(Strab.  viiL  p.  337.)  This  statue  is  not  mwrtioncd 
by  Pansanias,  who  speaks,  however,  of  temples  of 
Asdeiuus  and  Aj^urodite  (vi.  26.  §  5)l 

Cyllene    is    usually  identified  with   Glareniaa^ 
situated  upon  one  of  the  capes  of  the  promontofy 
Chelmatas.    This  is  the  poaitiaa  assigned  to  it  by 
Leake,  whose  authority  we  have  followed  elaewbere 
[Chelonatab]  ;  but  there  are  atraig  leasoDs  for 
doubting  the  oorrectness  of  this  ojanion.     There  are 
no  ancient  remains  at  daHntza;  and  aHhoogfa  this 
is  at  present  the  only  port  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
the  outline  of  the  latter  has  been  so  changed  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  argument.    Moraovo:,  Cyllene  is  dearly 
distinguished  from  the  promontonry  Cheknatas  by 
the  ancient  writers.    Strabo  (viiL  p^  338)  says  that 
the  Peneins  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  pfomoo- 
tories  Chelonataa  and  Cyllene ;  and  that  this  is  not 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  Leake  suppoeea  (JToreo, 
vol.  i.  p.  7),  appeals  from  the  order  of  the  names 
in  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §§  5,  6),  where  we  find  the 
promontory  Araxus,  Cyllene,  the  mouths  of  the 
Peneius,  the  promontory  Ghelonitis.      The    river 
Peneins  at  present  flows  into  the  aea  to  the  soolh 
of  Chelonataa,  but  its  ancient  course  was  probably 
north  of  this  promontory.   [Eus.]   Aooordxngly  we 
may  perhaps  place  Cyllene  about  half  way  between 
Araxus  and  Chelonatas.     This  position  not  only 
agrees  Trith  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  Elts 
mentioned  by  Stnbo  and  Pausanias,  but  also  with 
the  distances  in  the  Tab.  Peuting.,  which  reckons 
xiv.  M.  P.  from  Dyme  to  Cyllene,  and  also  xiv.  IL  P. 
from  Cyllene  to  Elis.    Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6.),  likewise 
separates  the  promontoiy  Cbehmatas  from  Cyllene. 
Accenting  to  the  present  text  of  Pliny,  the  distance 
between  them  is  v.  M.  P.  (not  ii.  as  in  some  edi- 
tions); but  instead  of  v.  we  ought  probably  to  read 
XV.    It  appears  from  Pliny  that  the  sea  between  the 
promontories  of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas  was  called 
the  bay  of  Cyllene.    (Curtius,  Pefcyoiiweaos,  voL  ii. 
pp.  33,  102.) 

CYME  iK^fiTi:  Eth,  Kvfiouot\  a  dty  of  Aeolis, 
so  called,  according  to  a  I^end,  from  Cyme  an 
Amazon;  and  the  dty  was  also  called  Amazoneion. 
There  was,  according  to  Stephanos  («.  v.  K^), 
another  Cyme,  which  was  called  PhriooniUs.  He- 
rodotus, however  (i.  149),  enumerating  Cyme  among 
the  dries  of  Aeolis,  calls  it  "  Cyme  which  is  named 
Phriconis."  Temnns  and  Aegae,  Aeolian  dties,  were 
situated  in  the  hill  country  which  lies  above  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyme,  and  of  Phoowa,  and  of  Smyrna, 
along  which  the  Hermus  flows.  It  was  north  of  the 
Hermus,  as  appears  from  Stiabo  (p.  622),  who  says 
that,  after  crossmg  the  Hermus,  the  distance  from 
Larissa  to  Cyme  was  70  stadia,  and  frtim  Cyme  to 
Myrina  was  40  stadia.  The  author  of  the  Life  of 
Homer  also  places  Cyme  north  of  the  Hermus,  and 
he  quotes  some  lines  which  show  that  it  was  on  an 
eminence,  a  spur  or  pmjectiMi  of  a  mountain  called 
Sardene.  The  cdns  of  Cyme  ahow  that  there  was 
a  stream  near  it  called  Xanthus.  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  is  generaUy  supposed  to  be  at  a  place 
called  Sanderli  or  SandarHOf  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of 


lAthcm.     Tbathar  thii  ia  Om  euct  riU  or  not,  taty 
be  doobtftil,  bnt  it  is  out  fiir  mm  it. 

TbiM  k  the  atorj  of  Iln  origin  of  Ojiat.  (Stnb. 
p.  6S1.)  Tha  inhilnljuita  oT  Phiiciam,  &  monnUiii 
abore  TbennopjJit,  Unded  m  the  epot  where  Cjina 
JHnr  is,  07s  S^bo;  lliej  Ibaiid  th«  Pelasgi,  who  bad 
■nfiered  from  tbe  nr  of  Troj,  itill  in  possMtina  of 
Lorian.  The  Ti««  comas  bnilt  Keen  Tachos,  30 
Etadia  from  Luisss,  and  (km  this  {Kant  umojcd  the 
Pelai^  Here  Stnibo'g  tert  begiiis  to  be  corrupt, 
■nd  it  is  nwlen  to  Mtem]*  to  mmd  it;  tboogb  oM 
maj  ga»  irhat  is  meant.  We  leun,  howtm,  that 
Cyme  vu  fbnnded  after  Keen  Tacfaoe,  ud  it  was 
named  Phriomis  fniiii  the  mountain  En  Loctia. 
SCnibo  obeerTB  (p.  6S£}  that  Cjme  waa  tbe  laigeat 
and  rublst  of  the  Aeolian  dtieo ;  and  Cfme  and 
Lnboe  might  be  considerad  tlw  puent  dtjn  of  tha 
other  dtiee,  which  were  aboot  thirty  in  nnmber,  of 
which  not  a  few  had  ceased  to  eiiat.  Htrodotoa  (i. 
Ifi7)  obeerra  that  the  Anriiaoi  and  loniiana  mad  to 
ooodH  tbe  mcle  at  BnnchidBe,  wd  he  telk  a  ator 
abnt  tha  Ofinaeana  ocDanlting  it  wben  Paotjea  the 
Ljdian  fled  to  them  to  eecapa  pmuahmoat  fnnn  tbe 
Peniaiii.  Cjme  oame  nndei  the  Penkni  altar  tha 
oteithrew  of  the  Lj<y>D  kJDgdom;  and  a  ^ramiDa 
of  Cjme,  Ariatagtraa,  waia  one  of  theae  who  an  n- 
yeetpttd  by  Hendotoa  ai  daUbcsating  wbetha-  they 
afaonM  deatroj  tbe  Mdge  ow  tbe  Dani^,  and  leaTe 
khig  Darins  to  periah  en  the  north  aide  of  the  riTer 
(iT.  1 37).  When  Arietegcna  of  Miktus  stined  np 
d»  lonians  to  leToK  against  Darina,  Cjme  joined 
tbe  inentrection,  and  sent  Arietignas  awaj  without 
dong  him  any  baim.  Bnt  C^e  was  eoon  iv- 
connd  b;  the  Pernana  (r.  38,  119).  Eandocea, 
tbe  gorenur  of  Cjme  hi  the  time  of  Xama,  com- 
mai^ed  fifteen  Bhi{a  in  the  gnat  expedition  against 
Oieoeo  (b.  c  480).  Ho  leemt  to  biTc  been  a  Greek. 
(Herod,  rii.  1B4.)  The  remnant  of  tbe  fleet  of 
Xeiua  which  ocaped  bom  Satunis  wintered  at 
Ojme.  (Herod.  riiL  130.)  The  hiatorj  of  Cjnio  ia 
Ttrj  baiTtn,  oMwithstanding  what  Strabo  saja  of  its 
gicatuaa.  Tbe  place  ia  budJy  more  than  mentjoned 
intbehist«rafThno7dida(iii.  31,  TiiL31,  100). 
After  the  ccoclnsiai  of  the  war  of  the  Romans 
against  Antiochns,  Cjme,  like  Colopbon  [CoLO- 
rnon],  obtained  freedom  from  taxation,  (Poljb. 
nil.  '27 ;  LiT.  xnriiL  3».)  It  was  afterwaniB  in- 
clnded  in  tbe  Beman  province  of  Aaia,  It  was  one 
cf  the  cttia  of  Aaia  that  wag  damaged  bj  the  great 
arthqoake  m  the  time  of  Tiberina.  (Tadt.  .^tk.  ii. 
47.)  Plin;  (v.  30)  mentions  Cjme  iu  his  list  of 
Aeolian  citia;  and  Ftokm;  (t.  9).  Under  the 
Bjaotine  emjan  it  was  a  luahop'a  see. 

CTma  waa  tbe  biitlipiace  tf  the  historian  Epho- 
rtisi  and  Heriod'a  father,  according  to  the  poet  (C^p. 
e(  D.  63fl>  ndled  from  Cyme  to  settle  at  Aacra  in 
Boeotia;  which  does  not  prore,  as  such  compilers  sa 
Stephanos  and  Soidae  anppoae,  that  Ueeiod  was  a 
natiTacfCrma.     Strabo  (p.  632)  giTt*  a  reann  for 
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the  alleged  atBfadi^  if  tbe  Cfmad,  wbicb  '■>  not 

worth  the  tnmble  of  tranecritNDg.  [Q-I^] 

CYMIME.    [OmttMB.] 

CYNAETEA  (i^  KimBa:  EA.  KwuMt, 
Kunifloinlt.Polrb.;  KuruCianfi,  Paoe. :  Kaliiiryta), 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  the 
nottbeni  alope  of  the  Aioanian  mountains,  which 
divided  its  temlorj  fiwn  those  of  Cleitor  and  Phe- 
The  inhabitants  of  Cjnaetha  were  the  only 
int  who  lived  bejood  the  natural  boundsriee 
of  Arcadia.  Thdr  vsJlej  sloped  down  towards  the 
Ccnnthian  gulf  i  and  the  ritei  which  flowed  through 
it,  fell  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  little  to  tbe  eaat  of 
Buia:  tUa  river  was  called  in  ancient  tun«  Etsh- 
noa  or  Bnnlcua,  now  river  of  Kidivrsla.  (Stnb. 
viii.  p.87h  Pana-TiLS*.  §  5.)  Tha  climate  and 
situation  of  Cjnaetba  an  described  bjr  Poljbins  as 
the  mot  disagieeabie  in  ali  Arcadia.  Tbe  same 
aothor  observes  that  the  ehaiacter  of  tlie  Cjnae. 

other  Arobdians,  bring  a  wicked  and  cruel  lace^  and 
so  macb  disliked  bj  the  net  of  tbcgr  countrymen,  that 
tbe  latter  would  scanalj  hold  anj  intercourse  with 
them.  He  attributea  their  iBfimiiXj  to  their  neglect 
of  music,  whioh  bad  loided  to  bumaniie  the  other 
ArcadiaiB,  and  to  coonteract  the  natoral  rudeoeas 
tngendeied  hj  tbeii  clinwte.  Accordinglj.  be  n- 
glided  Iba  terrible  miafortnne  which  overtook  the 
Cynaethiam  in  the  Social  war,  when  their  citj  was 
destroyed  hj  the  Aetoliins,  aa  a  righteoDB  punish- 
ment for  their  vkkedncea.  (Polyb.  iv.  18—21.) 
Altbongb  Stiabo  (viiL  p.  388)  mentions  CTcaetha 
sa  one  of  the  Aicadiau  towns  no  longer  existing  in 
his  time,  it  must  have  been  icatnnd  at  aome  period 
after  its  deatrnctioD  by  tbe  Aetidiaus,  as  it  was 
viaitDd  by  Paussniaa,  who  noticed  in  tbe  agm 
altflre  of  the  goda  end  a  atatue  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  At  the  diatanoe  of  two  stadia  &am  tha 
town  waa  a  fountain  of  cold  water,  called  Alyesus, 
becanse  it  waa  said  to  cure  hydnidiobis.  (Pans. 
viiL  19.)  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  modern 
village  is  KnUorjrta  oceupee  the  ate  of  Cynaetha, 
although  it  contains  acaroelj  any  tracee  of  the 
ancient  dtj.  (Leake,  ifopea,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  vol. 
iiL  pp.  1S9,  179;  Boblaye,  AectrrcAsi,  &c.  p.  Ifi7; 
Curtiua,  PArpomtaoi,  p.  383,  aeq.) 

CVNAMOLGI  (KvnifUhTvi,  Diod.  iiL  31),  a 
barlorons  Cribfl  in  the  south  of  Aethiopa,  of  whom 
the  most  probable  accimnl  that  can  be  given  is  that 
they  were  a  race  of  beidsmai  who  guarded  their 
cattle  by  a  breed  of  fierca  doga.  Plicj  (N.H.  vi. 
3fi)  confonnda  them  with  the  Cynocephali  or  race  of 
apes  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYNE  (lU«t:  EA.  Kwnl),  Ki^not),  a  city  of 
Lydio,  mentioned  by  Hecataena  in  bia  Aiia.  (Stn^ 
B.s.t..)  [G.L.f 

CYKETICUM  LITTUS,  in  Gsllia  Naibonensja. 
Festus  Aitenns  (y.  SE5— S70)  pUcea  the  "  sanila  itf 
tbe  Cynetic  BhoiB "  after  the  "  Pyrenaeum  jugnm," 
which  ia  about  CoBiom.  Tho  Cynelicam  littua  ia 
the  csaat  of  Gallia  Nsibonensia  tnto  the  month  of 
the  TtiA  to  tbe  moatb  of  the  Tet,  near  which  is  a 
small  place  called  Canel.  This  is  shown  dearly  by 
tbe  Ime  of  Avienus,  which  speaks  of  the  Boscbinns 
river  cnttuig  through  the  sanda  of  thia  coast.  This 
Roechinoa  is  the  Bnacino  of  Stiabo  (p.  182)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  and  the  Telia  of  Uela  (iL  S),  in 
the  ordinary  texts;  but  Telia'  should  pfobobly  be 
Tetia.  [G.  L.J 

;      CYNIA  LACUS.    [Anoua,  p.  64,  a.] 
I     CYNO'POLIS  (Ki*w  w^i,  Sleph.  B.  1.  r.| 
Sa8 
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Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  59:  Eth,  KiwoiroX(n}s),  a  town  In  the 
Gynopolite  nome  of  the  HeptanomiB,  lat  28^  2'  N. 
The  dog-beadod  deitj  Anubu  was  here  wonhipped. 
(Stnb.xvii.p.812.)  It  is  probably  the Canom  of  Pliny 
(fi.  H.y.W  ).  Cynopolis  is  the  modern  Samaiku, 
There  Iras  in  the  Delta  also  a  town  of  this  name, 
and  with  the  same  local  deitj.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802; 
Pint,  de  T$.  et  Osir.  o.  72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYNOSARGES.     [Athkkak,  p.  303,  b.] 

GYNOSC£'PHALA£(Kur^firf^aW),  the  names 
of  two  ranges  of  hills,  so  called  from  their  supposed 
Tesemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  I.  In  Theasaly, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Sootnssa,  in  whose  territory 
they  were  situated.  They  are  described  by  Polybius 
(xvili.  5)  as  rugged,  broken,  and  of  considerable 
height;  and  an  memorable  as  the  scene  of  two  bat- 
tles: one  fought,  in  b.  c  364,  between  the  Thebans 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Pelopidas  was 
slain  ;  and  the  other,  of  still  greater  celebrity, 
fought  in  B.  o.  197,  in  which  the  last  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Flami- 
ninus.  (Pint.  Pdop,  32  ;  Strsb.  ix.  p.  441 ;  Polyb. 
XTiii.  3,  seq.;  Liv.  xxxiiL  6,  seq.;  Pint.  FUmm.  8; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toI.  It.  p.  459,  seq.) 

2.  Hills  between  Thebes  and  Theftpiae.  (Xen. 
Hell.  T.  4.  §  15,  AffBtiL  ii.  22.)  Near  them,  or  oo 
them,  was  a  village  of  the  ssme  name,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  biographers  of  Pindar  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet     (Steph.  B. «. «.  Kvuhs  ttt^ukcd.) 

CYNOSSEMA  (Kw^r  tr^/ta,  or  KimS<r(rqMa), 
that  is,  the  Dog's  Tomb,  a  promontory  oo  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Thracian  CherBonesus,  near  the  town  of 
Madytus;  it  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Hecuba,  who  had  been  meta- 
morphosed into  a  dog,  was  buried  there.  (Eurip. 
Heo.  1275;  Thut^d.  viii.  102;  Strab.  p.  595;  Plin. 
iv.  1 8 ;  Mela,  iL  2 ;  Ov.  Met  xiii  569.)         [L.  S.] 

CYNOSSE'MA  (Kwkt  <rn/m).  "  After  Loiy- 
ma,"  says  Strabo  (p.  656),  **  is  the  Gynos-sema,  and 
the  island  Syme;  then  Cnidos,  Sec.**  The  Gynos- 
sema  is  a  point  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria,  0]qpoBite 
to  the  island  of  Syme,  and  it  is  now  called  Cape 
Volpo,  (Hamilton,  Reeearchee,  ^.  voL  ii.  p.  71.) 
Ptolemy  does  not  muition  Gynossema,  but  he  has  a 
cape  Onngnathos  about  this  part  of  Garia,  which 
may  be  the  same  as  Gynossema.  [Gabia,  p.  519.] 
Btephanus  (<. «.  Kvr^tf^y^)  gives  an  ethnic  name 
KvMMr(rv}/M«Tc^f.  [G.  L.] 

GYNOSU'RA  (Kvr^evpa),  i.  e.  <'Dog>s  Tail."  I. 
A  promontory  of  Attica.  ,  [Marathok.! 

2.  A  promontory  in  the  west  of  Salanus,  opposite 
the  island  of  Psyttaleia.     (Herod,  viii.  76.) 

3.  A  quarter  of  Sparta.     [Spabta.] 
GYNTHUS.     [DBLoe] 

GYNU'RIA  (^  KwovpCi,  Thue.  iv.  56,  v.  41 ;  i^ 
Kwovpuuv^,  Pans.  ill.  2.  §  2 :  Eth,  Kwpovptot,  Ku- 
yovptvs\  a  district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  the  Argeia  and  Laoonia,  so  called 
from  the  Gynurians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  peninsula.  Herodotus  (viiL  73)  regards  them 
as  Autochthones,  but  at  the  same  time  calls  them 
lonians.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  Pelasgians;  but  in  consequence  of  their 
maritime  position,  they  were  regarded  as  a  different 
race  from  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  lonians,  whieh  was  the  case  with  the 
Pelasgians  dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Gorinthian 
gulf,  in  the  district  afterwards  called  Achaia.  They 
were  a  semi-barbarous  and  predatory  tribe,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Pamon;  but 
their  exact  boundaries  cannot  be  defined,  as  they  were 
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only  a  tribe,  and  never  formed  a  politacal  body.    At 
a  later  time  they  were  almost  confined  to  the  Thyrea- 
tis,  or  district  of  Thyrea.     (See  below.)    Originally 
they  extended  much  further  south.    Upon  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the  Gynuxians 
were  subdued  by  the  Argeians,  whose  territory  at 
one  time  extended  along  &e  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Gape  Halea.   (Herod.  L  82.)  The 
Gjmurians  were  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Aigive  Perioed.  (Herod,  viii  73.)    They  continued 
the  snbjeoto  of  Argos  far  some  time;  but  as  Sparta 
rose  in  power,  she  endeavoured  to  increase  hec 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Argos;  and  Gynuiia,  but 
more  especially  the  fertile  district  of  the  Thyreatis. 
was  a  frequent  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
sUtes,  and  was  in  possession  sometimes  of  the  one, 
and  SMnetimes  of  the  other  power.    As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Echestratus,  the  son  of  Agis,  who  is  placed 
about  B.G.  1000,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have 
gained  possession  of  Gynuria  (Pans.  iiL  2.  §  2),  but 
they  were  driven  out  oJF  it  subsequently,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  Argivee  tUl  abont  b.  c. 
547,  when  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  between 
the  300  champions  from  either  nation.     (Herod,  i. 
82:  for  details  see  Diet,  of  Bioffr-  Art.  Otkryadee.^ 
But  the  great  victory  of  Gleomenes  over  the  Argi\-e» 
near  Tiryns,  shortly  before  the  Persian  wan,  was 
the  event  which  aecnred  to  the  Spartans  undisputed^ 
possession  of  Gynuria  for  a  long  timcL    When  the 
Aeginetans  were  expelled  fixsn  their  own  island  by 
the  Athenians,  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war  (b.  c  431),  the  Spartans  albwed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Thyreatis,  which  at  that  time 
contained  two  towns,  Tbyrea  and  Anthene  or  Athene, 
both  of  which  were  made  over  to  the  fugitives. 
(Thnc.  iL  27 ;  comp^  v.  4 1 .)    Here  they  maintained 
themselves    till  the  8th    year    of  the   Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  the  Athenians  made  a  deeomt 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Thyreatis,  where  they  fooud 
the  Aeginetans  engaged  in  building  a  fortress  upon 
the  sea.      This  was  forthwith  abandoned  by  the 
latter,  who  took  refuge  in  the  npper  city  (9  6n» 
w^Ktt)  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  frmn  the  sea;  but 
the  Athenians  followed  them,  took  Thyrea,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  dragged  away  the  inhabitanto 
into  slavery.      (Thuo.  iv.  56,  57.)      Phih'p,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  gave  back  the  Thy- 
reatis to  the  Argives,  and  extended  their  tenitarj 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Olympeia  and  Zarax. 
(Manso,  SpattOf  voL  iii  pt  L  p.  245;  comp.  Polyb. 
iv.  86.  §  5,  V.  20.  §  4.)      It  continued  to  belong  to 
the  Argives  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (iL  38.  §  5); 
but  even  then  the  ancient  boondary  qnaneHs  between 
the  Argives  and  Spartans  still  continued  (Paus.  viL 
11.  §1). 

The  Thtbbatis  (evpcSns),  or  territory  of  Thy- 
rea (9up4ay  also  6u|p^),  which  is  the  only  district 
that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  Gynuria,  is  one  of  the 
most  fortile  plaims  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  extends 
about  64niles  in  length  along  the  coast,  south  of  the 
pass  Anigraea  and  the  mountain  Zdvitza.  Its 
breadth  is  narrow,  as  the  prqjecting  spun  of  Mount 
Pamon  are  never  more  thaia  3  mOes,  and  sometimes 
only  about  a  mile  from  the  coast.  It  is  watered  by 
two  streams;  one  on  ite  northern, and  the  other  on  its 
southern  extremity.  The  former  called  Takus,  or 
Tanaus  (TdyoSf  Pans.  ii.  38.  §  7  ;  Tctwaoy,  Euripi 
Electr.  413),  now  the  river  of  lAtku,  rises  in  the 
summits  of  Mt  Pamon  near  St,  Peter,  and  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  jMresent  north  of  Astroe,  but  till  recently 
south  of  the  latter  place.     It  formed  the  boundary 
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betweeo  fhe  Ai^puk  and  Laflooia  in  the  tima  of  Euri- 
pides, who  aceordinglj  xepieeeDta  {Le.)  it  as  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states  in  the  heroic  age. 
The  stream,  which  waters  the  sontheni  extreniitj  of 
the  plain,  is  smaller  than  the  Tanos ;  it  also  rises  in 
Mt  Panoo,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  SL  Andrew, 
It  is  now  sometinieB  ealled  the  river  of  Kmti,  from 
one  of  the  summits  of  Pamon;  sometimes,  the  river 
of  St.  AndrtHB  :  it  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Charsdms,  which  is  described  by 
Statins  (rAe6.  iv.  46),  as  flowing  in  a  kmg  valley 
near  Neris.  Betwem  these  two  riven,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  plain,  is  a  salt  manh  called  Jf«s- 
td§f  farmed  by  some  salt-springs  rising  at  the  foot  of 
the  cakareooa  mountains.  The  bay  between  the 
two  rivers  was  called  the  Thyreatic  gtdf  (^  ei^nfs 
K^wos,  Pans,  ii  38.  §  7> 

Besides  Thyrea  and  Anthena  or  Athena,  men- 
cioned  by  Thncydides,  two  other  place  in  the  Thy- 
reatis  are  noticed  by  Pansanias  (ii.  88.  §  5,  seq.X 
namely,  Nbrib  (Nii^)  and  Eva  (pfa)*  Pansanias 
entered  the  Thyreatis  by  the  pass  of  the  Anignea; 
and  after  following  the  road  along  the  ooast,  tnmed 
upwards  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  Thyrea  (i^rri 
6m»  wpin  TJjrr  ^irci^or  id^fp4a  xofpii»  iari^),  where 
he  saw  the  sepnlchns  of  the  900  Axgive,  and  800 
Spartan  champions.  On  leaving  these,  he  came  first 
to  Anthma,  next  to  Neris,  and  lastly  to  Eva,  which 
he  describes  as  -the  kugest  of  the  three  villages, 
eontaining  a  sanctuary  of  Polemocrates,  son  of  Ma> 
chaon,  who  was  honmred  here  as  a  god  or  hero  of 
the  healing  art  Above  these  villages  was  the  range 
of  Mt  Pamon,  where,  uyt  far  from  the  sonroes  of 
the  Tanaos,  the  boundaries  of  the  IiScedaemonianB, 
Argives,  and  Tegeatae  joined,  and  were  marked  by 
Stone  Hermae. 

Neris  is  also  mentioned  by  Statins  {Thd>,  iv.  46), 
who  describes  it  as  sitoated  in  a  long  valley: 

*^  Quaeqoe  pavet  kqga  apumantem  valle  Cham- 
drum 
Neris." 

Eva,  in  the  Thyreatis,  is  probaUy  also  meant  by 
Ste]dianus  B.,  though  he  calls  it  a  city  of  Arcadia. 

The  identification  of  these  phu:es  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute,  and  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  deter- 
mined; finr  althoogh  there  are  several  ancient  re- 
mains in  the  Thyreatis,  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  containing  the  namee  of  places,  and  none  of 
the  ruins  are  in  such  positions  as  at  once  to  identify 
them  with  the  ancient  towns.  There  are  two  roads 
in  the  Thyreatis ;  one  along  the  coast  leading  from 
tlie  pass  of  the  Anigrsea,  and  the  other  across  the 
mountains.  Upon  the  coast-road  we  find  ancient 
remains  at  thne  places.  (1.)  Attrot  is  now  the 
chief  place  in  the  district,  where  persona  land  com- 
ing from  NaupUa  by  sea.  The  present  town,  how- 
ever, is  of  recent  date,  having  been  bnilt  during  the 
War  of  Independence,and  has  become  of  importance  in 
oonsetpenoe  of  the  second  national  assembly  of  the 
Greeks  having  met  here  in  1823.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  side  of  a  promontory,  which  projects 
some  distance  into  the  sea,  about  10  minutes  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tanus.  Although  the  town  is 
df  modem  origin,  it  is  supposed  that  the  plaoe  has 
retained  its  name  from  antiquity,  and  that  it  is 
the  Astmm  ^Aurpw)  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it 
ODcurs  as  the  frontier  town  of  Aigolis,  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  Prasiae  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ina- 
chus.  (PtoLiii.  16.  §  11.)  On  the  land  side  of 
the  promontory  towards  the  river,are  considerable  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wall,  built  of  laige  unhewn  blocks 
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of  stone,  the  interstices  between  which  are  filled  op 
with  smaller  stones,  like  the  well  known  walls  A 
Tiryns.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  no 
traces  of  walls,  nor  are  there  any  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  (2.)  About  half  an  hour  S.  of  Astros, 
to  the  right  haiod  of  the  road,  there  were  formerly 
Hellenio  remains,  which  have  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. (3.)  Further  south,  at^.  Andrew^  on  the 
coast,  and  immediately  south  of  the  river  of  Kanij  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  plain,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  The  foundations  of  the  walls,  about 
9  feet  in  breadth,  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  towera.  Within  the  walls  the  highest 
point,  on  which  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  now  stands, 
was  the  acnqpolis. 

Upon  the  road  across  the  mountains  there  are 
likewise  remains  of  three  ancient  places.  (1.)  In 
crossing  Mount  ZdvUta,  we  find  upon  the  descent  on 
the  Bonthera  side  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  c<Nfn- 
manded  the  road  from  the  Argeia  to.  the  Thyreatis. 
(2.)  Further  on,  at  the  foot  of  iTemCso,  close  to  the 
river  Tanus  and  the  monastery  aflAtku,  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  Tho 
Museum  of  Athens  possesses  a  fine  Caiyatid  figure, 
and  two  striking  baB-relie&,  brought  from  this  place. 
The  ancient  remains  at  Luku  are  far  more  consi- 
derable than  any  other  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Thyreatis.  (8.)  From  the  monastery  of 
LmIbu  the  road  goes  towards  Mt  Pamon,  over  the 
heights  which  extend  between  the  two  rivers  of  the 
Thyreatis.  To  Uie  left  of  this  road  are  the  mine  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  JlellerUbi. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  identify  Thyrea  with  any 
of  these  sites.  Leake  and  Boss  suppose  that  tho 
wall  at  Astroi  is  the  one  commenced  by  the  Acgi- 
netans,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelopmnesian  war, 
and  which  they  were  prevented  from  finishing  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.  They  further  believe  that 
the  ruins  at  ZmIm  are  those  of  Thyrea;  though,  in- 
stead of  being  only  10  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Tbucy- 
dides  states,  they  are  more  than  three  times  tliat 
distance.  Curtins,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
the  remains  at  SL  Andrew  represent  Thyrea,  and 
that  Pansanias  came  to  this  p(nnt  before  he  turned 
into  the  interior.  He  observes  that  the  wall  at 
AetroB  belongs  to  a  much  more  ancient  period  than 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  the  re- 
mains at  JJuht  do  not  exhibit  traces  of  a  town,  and 
are  more  charaoteristio  of  a  Boman  villa  than  of  an 
Hellenio  city.  But  to  the  hypothesis  of  Curtius 
the  words  of  Thncydides  and  Pansanias  seem  fatal, — 
the  former  describing  Thyrea  as  the  upper  city  at  tho 
distance  of  10  stadia  firom  the  sea;  and  the  latter,  as 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Supposing 
Luku  to  represent  Thyrea,  the  rains  at  SL  Andrew 
must  be  those  of  a  city  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer.  It  is  evident  from  the  route  of  Pansanias, 
that  they  cannot  represent  either  Anthena,  Neris,  or 
Eva.  Leake,  indeed,  supposes  them  to  be  those  of 
the  I>acedaemonian  Brasiae  or  Prasiae,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  order  of  names  in  Ptolemy;  but 
the  city  at  SL  Andrew,  being  in  the  plain  of  the 
Thyreatis,  must  clearly  have  belonged  to  the  Utter 
district;  and  Prasiae  ought  probably  to  be  placed 
further  south  at  7)fr6,     [Puasiab.] 

The  position  of  Thyrea  being  so  uncertain,  it 
would  be  uselees  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  site  of  the 
other  ancient  places  in  the  Thyreatis. 

On  the  heights  of  Mt  Pamon,  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  ancient  Laoouiai  is  a  district  now 
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railed  Ttahmia,  tlw  inlulHtiintj  oTkIiu:})  rpeA  • 
peculinr  di&hct,  which  more  dcMlf  maembka  the 
mndfcDt  Gnfib  thajk  anj  o(  the  other  dulec^  spokea 
in  nutdcm  Gnece.  Thdr  priiid|«i  town  is  Katta- 
nilta,  Thnr  ntme  is  gvidentlj  &  cnrmptim  of 
Lumiia;  but  Thiench  conjecturea  with  eome  probft- 
bili^,  that  Lfacj  in  the  daaDdiinU  of  the  Bocient 
CjTDnriuu,  and  hire  ntnined  vith  the  laiadi;  of 
moontujieen  tbe  Luii^iiigfl  cpf  their  fbnfAtbu*.  A 
full  IccoUDt  of  the  Tukonic  dinlwt  bw  been  pyta 
bj  Thierecb  (AbiaaMimg.  dtr  Sagr.  Ahad.  vol.  i. 
p.  9 1 1 ,  eeq.),  en  abetnct  of  which  will  be  fmnd  in 
Letke't  PclapaimetiiKa  (p.  304,  leq.). 

(For  MB  ■fconnt  of  Cjnuii*  in  gexeni  aee  Leeke, 
Morta,  Tol.  iL  p.  4S3,  wq.,  Fdopoimfiaca,  p.  S94, 
Hq.;  Bobteje,  Aeciercta,  p.  65,  Mq. ;  Ros,  Beittn 
•M  iWopoiMM,  p.  198,  wq.;  Cartini,  Ptkpomttto; 
ml.  ii.  p.  373,  eeq.) 

CYNU'RIA,  n  dittrict  in  Arcadii  mentioned  irn]j 
upon  the  ooshod  of  the  fmndMion  of  Megalopolii, 
waA  situted  Dorth  of  Phig&lice  ui  *  '^ 
ituj  infer  from  the  ninw  that  thu 
the  ume  «  the  C jDnnDia  on  the 

them.  (Pans.  (iii.  37.  g  *;  Cmtini,  PeJopowMMt, 
Td.  i.  p,  IM.) 

CYNUS  (_Kum:  Elh.  Kifnsf,  Kmui),  (he 
Tnndpdl  Hi-port  of  tbe  Looi  Opimtii,  wuntiuted 
on  a  cape  M  the  northern  e»tremity  of  the  Opun^in 
l^ilf,  oppeeiTe  AedepeoA  in  Enboeo,  and  at  the  dift- 
lanee  of  60  HtoUia  from  Opus.  (Stnb.  ii.  p.  42S; 
P.U..  ..  1.  §  a.)  LiTj  Eire.  «.  inmrTert  idea  of 
tbe  (joailion  of  Cjnug,  when  he  deecnbea  it  M 
«tiu1«il  OD  the  coast,  at  the  diibtnce  of  a  mile  Avm 

beini;  mentioneil  ui  the  Homrrio  catokgiu  (//,  ii. 
531).  and  reported  b>  hare  been  the  rendenoe  of 
Denotlion  and  PyiTha;  the  tomb  of  the  litter  woa 
•bown  (here.  (Stnb.  f.c)  Ite  Bit«  is  marked  bj  a 
tower,  called  Palcipyrgo,  and  nme  Hellenic  mnoioe, 
about  a  mile  to  tbe  eoath  of  the  village  of  Limmilet 
(Conip.Strab.i.  p.  eo.  LI.  p.446,iiii.  p.el5;Meli, 
ii.  3;  riin.  iv.  7.  i.  19;  PloL  iii.  15.  §  10;  gteph. 
B.  I.  IF.).  (l.eoke.A'srtimt  frr«e«,  vol.  il.  p.  174, 
•or].) 

CYON  (KJ»r:  EUl  Kutrni),  a  dtf  of  Caiio. 
Stephanua  (j-v.)  dtes  the  Corica  of  ApoUcniiu,  and 
odds  il\»l  it  was  once  called  Canebiom.  Cramer 
(Atia  Ubior,  vol.  ii.  p.  ai6)  obMrrea  that  there 
are  autonomone  coiaa  of  Cfon,  with  the  epigraph 
Ku.  KiH.  Kumv.  [O.L.] 

CYPAERA  (Ki^oipo,  PCol.  jil  13.  §  49),  or 
CYFHARA  (Ur.  rail.  13),  for  these  wunas  »p- 
pnrentlj  indicate  the  same  place,  vai  a  town  of 
Theenl7,  in  the  eraCbem  part  of  the  diitrict  Tbee- 
ulioCis,  near  the  confinei  of  L>cdo|Ha. 

CYPARI'SSIA.  1.  (Kvwaparaia,  Strab.  Tiii.  pp. 
349,  899i  Steph.  B,  f.  v.i  Liv.inii.  SI;  FUn.  iv. 
5.  a.  7 ;  Kvnp«r0A"i,  Horn.  IL  ji.  503 1  Kinrc^w- 
aiaS,  Pane.  iv.  36.  §  7 ;  KvinifiHnnu,  Ptol.  iii.  16. 
%  7;  Kvrdpuran.  Scjlaz,  p.  16;  Hela,  iL  3:  Elh. 
Kimpunriii!,  Stiab.  riii.  p.  345 ;  Paua.  L  e, ;  Ste- 
phanus  alone  has  the  form  Kvrapurfftvt),  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Uesaema,  eiioated  a  Ultle 
walli  of  the  river  Cyporistus,  npon  the  bay  u 
which  it  gave  the  name  of  the  Cyparisalon  gulf. 
(Phn.  Mehi,  U.  ec.)  This  gulf  woa  73  inilea  in 
oircnit  Bccoriing  to  PUnj,  and  vaa  beonded  by  tbe 
uomontorj  of  Ichlhys  on  tbe  north,  and  bji  that  of 
Cyjaiiaiinm  on  the  eaath.  Cypaiiaaia  waa  lie  only 
town  of  impoKonc*  Dpoo  the  weMem  coast  of  Mee- 


CTPABISSUS. 
mla  between  Pylns  and  Trifdiyli*.  It  b  mn- 
kned  in  tbe  Uomine  catat^ne  (/L  L  c),  ud 
.ppeaia  to  have  been  inhobitad  bam  the  eaiist  In 
he  hitiat  tiiua.  It  waa  beantifDlly  aitaattd  gpn 
of  tbe  dfiduota  of  the  ru^t  of 
ich  mn  akng  this  part  nl  tbe  Va- 

now  occnpied  bj  a  caMIe  built  in  the  midiUe  •;», 
Mood  the  ancient  acn^lia.  Then  it  a>  hubuu 
upon  the  Ucaaenion  coaat  north  of  Fjloe;  bnl  Lsle 
mnoHu  that  the  roadataad  at  Cypuieaia  imdu  u 
be  the  bat  on  thia  port  of  tbe  coaat;  and  in  aadBit 
times  the  town  pohably  pea— etd  an  arliSdaJ  hiF- 
boor,  nnee  trwxa  of  a  mole  may  etiD  be  eeoi  apa 
the  sea-ibcre.  This  waa  prohoUy  constndtd  a 
the  nstoiBtian  of  Utaacoa  by  Epaniinandw;  ftr  it 
was  neeessary  to  provide  Ibe  cajataJ  of  the  w« 
atate  with  a  port,  and  do  spot  was  so  niiulik  fa 
this  object  as  CypaiiBua.  Hence  we  find  "  Mnarai 
and  the  hsrbaor  CypaiiaaiB  '  menliaKd  tcgtlba  by 
Scyloi  (p.  I6>  Paoeaniaa  (bond  in  the  tova  ■ 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  one  of  Athena  Cyrarisii. 
The  torn  continued  to  coin  tnoney  down  Is  tbe  Um 


ancient  nanM  Cypariaeia,  by  whicb  it  ia  now  caJkd. 
Some  nmalns  of  andent  walla  may  be  Iiand  aieood 
the  modem  caetle;  and  below  tbe  castle  <n  (he  ikfc 
of  the  hill,  near  the  chnrch  of  St.  Geotge,  sie  eiiDe 
ftagmente  tf  colanins.  On  the  aoutb  ^  if  It* 
town,  doae  to  the  stA-ehoTo,  a  fine  sbeom  rwliA 
out  of  Che  rock  and  fiowi  into  the  aca ;  and  a  Etilt 
above  ia  a  basin  witb  a  spring  of  water,  near  ihicb 
ore  some  stoica  belonging  to  an  andent  slrortore. 
Thia  is  the  ancient  tbontoin  aaofd  to  Diin;«>. 
which  Fauiania*  percfnved  Dear  the  enOaca  tf  tbt 
dty,  on  the  road  from  Pylns. 

Slephanog  calls  Cypariaaia  a  dty  of  Triphylia, 
and  Stnbo  (viii.  p.  349)  also  dislinguiahti  be(>Mn 
tbe  Tripbylion  and  Meaaeman  Cypariwia,  but  « 
what  authority  we  do  not  know.  (Leake,  Jfires, 
voLi.  p.  GB,  leq.;  BoUaya,  AeoUrata,&u.,pll': 
Curtlua,  PdopimiMOS,  ToL  ii.  p.  IS4,  eeq.) 


S.  In  taconio.     [Agopun,  No.  5.1 

CYPARl'SSIDM.     [Cn-iBisBli.] 

CYPARI-SSnJS  SINUS.     fCTPAEiBBii.] 

CYPARISSUS.     1.  (Kinrapinni;  EA  tvn- 

pmatil'),  an  ancient  (oioi  of  Pbodl.  in  the  lidnity 

of  DelphL     It  ia  menticaied  in  the  HenHfK  csU' 

lopie  (_IL  ii.  519)  along  with  Pytho  (Delphi),  and 

ia  described  by  IMcaearchns  (30)  sa  situated  in  tbe 

inteiior  of  Phoeia.     It  ia  placed  by  Stt»l»>  Ww 

LycordH,  which  waa  situated  on  one  of  the  bo^ 

of  Pamassns  (ii.  p.  4M),  which  poaitioo  ia  nia" 

probable  than  lie  one  oadgned  to  it  by  Panwnw. 

who  snppcaea  Cyparinne  to  bo  1  he  andeol  ■»"  P* 

the  place  aflerwirda  called  Anticjia  (»■  ^8  '.f 

Cypariasus  i>  olio  meotkiMd  bj  Latins  (^A  m- 


CYPASIS. 

344)  and  Stephanos  (t.  v.).  If  wa  follow  the 
authority  of  Steabo  napectiiig  tho  position  of  Cypa- 
rissus,  its  site  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  walls  of 
an  HeUflDic  town,  at  the  soathern  foot  of  the 
moontam,  midway  between  the  Schiste  and  Delphi. 
(Leake,  toL  iL  p.  579.) 

2.  A  river  of  Messenia.     [Ctpasissia.] 
CYPASIS  (K^jnurtf),    a    oommercial  town  in 
Thivoe,  on  the  east  of  the  Hebrus,  on  the  Bay  of 
Melas.  (Scylax,  p.  27 ;  Steph.  Bys.  #. «.)       [L.  S.] 
CYPHANTA  (ra  K^^orra),  a  town  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Laoooia,  bekJDging  to  the  Elenthero- 
Laeones.     It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pansanias, 
but  from  the  notice  of  it  in  other  writers,  it  was 
evidently  at  one  period  a  place  of  some  importance. 
(Pans.  iii.  24.  §  2;  Pdyb.  iv.  36;  Plin.  ir.  5.  s.  9; 
PtoL  iil  16.  §§  10,  22.)     Pansanias  describes  it 
as  situated  6  stadia  from  Zaraz,  and  10  stadia  in- 
land ;  and  Ptolemy  speaks  separately  of  the  port- 
town  and  dty.     Paosanias  adds  Uiat  Cyphianta 
contained  a  temple  of  Asdepios,  called  Stethaenm, 
and  a  foontain  issuing  from  a  rock,  eaid  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  blow  of  the  lance  of  Atalante. 
The  numbers  in  Paosanias,  however,  cannot  be  cor- 
rect     At  the  distance  of  6   stadia  from  Zarax 
{HUraha)t  there  is  no  site  for  a  town  or  a  harbour; 
and  it  is  scarcely  oonoeivable  that,  on  this  rocky  and 
little-frequented  coast,  there  would  be  two  towns  so 
close  to  one  another.    Moreover  Paosanias  says  that 
the  distance  from  Prasiae  to  Cyphanta  is  200 stadia; 
whereas  the  real  distance  from  Prasiae  {Tyro)  to 
Zaraz  {EiSraha)  is  more  than  300  stadia.    In  ad- 
dition to  this  Ptolemy  places  Cyphanta  considerably 
further  north  than  Zarax ;  and  it  is  not  till  reaching 
CspaHsri  that  there  is  any  place  with  a  harbour 
and  a  fountain.    Accordingly,  we  may  here  place 
Cyphanta,  changing  with  Boblaye  the  very  impro- 
bable number  in  Fausanias  c(  wov  ordSio,  into 
ittarhp  (rrdSia.     Cyparisn  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
100  stadia  from  Bieraka,  and  200  stadia  from 
Tyro, 

In  his  Morta^  Leake  placed  Cyphanta  at  Cypa- 
riati;  hot  in  his  Pehponneiiaca,  he  supposes  its 
site  to  have  been  further  north  at  Lenidhi.  If  we 
are  right  in  identifying  Prasiae  with  Tyro,  this 
position  for  Cyphanta  would  be  at  once  inadmissible; 
but  Leake,  we  think  erroneously,  places  Prasiae  also 
further  north,  at  St  Andrew  in  the  Cynuria.  [Ct- 
MUBIA ;  Prasiab.]  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  500, 
seq.,  Pelopomnuiacck,  p.  301 ;  Boblaye,  Recherehu, 
p.  101 ;  Cnrtius,  PelopomieMO*,  voL  iL  p.  305.) 
CYPHARA.  [Cypabra.] 
CYPHUS  (KiJ^ws:  Eth,  Kv^oms),  a  town  of 
Peirhaebia  in  Thessaly,  which  supplied  22  ships 
for  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Olympus.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  748 ;  Strab.  iz. 
Pb  441;  Lycophr.  897.)  According  to  Stephanus 
(«.  «.)  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Cypbus, 
one  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  the  other  by  Lyco- 
phron;  but  in  this  he  appean  to  have  been  mis- 
taken.    (Hemsterh.  ad  AritL  Pba.  p.  1 16.) 

CYPBUS  (Kuvposi  £tlL  KudAdj,  Kvwpios^  Kv- 
wpuuc6Sf  Kvwpitvs,  Kvwpirris,  Cyprius,  Cypriacus: 
KibrU),  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Cilicia. 

The  physical  features  and  the  legends  connected 
with  this  chosen  seat  of  Aphrodite,  have  given  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  names.  1.  Acamantis  ('Axcvioy- 
Ws).  2.  Amathosia  ('A/iaOoi/aJa).  3.  Aspelia. 
4.  Colinia.  5.  Cersstis  (KcpeurTis).  6.  Cryptos 
(Kpuirr^s).     7.  klacaria  {Mcucapla).     8.  Meionis 
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{Vhfioifls).    9.  Ophiusa  (Ophiosia  arva,  Ov.  Met. 
X.  229).     10.  Spheceia  (S^iccia). 

According  to  ancient  admeasurements  the  circuit 
of  this  island  amounted  to  3420  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  682.)  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  £.,  between 
Cape  Acamas  and  the  islands  called  the  Keys  of 
Cyprus  (KAcIScs),  was  reckoned  at  1400  stadia. 
(Strab.  h  e. ;  Plin.  v.  35 ;  Agathem.  L  5.)  The  prin- 
cipal or  SW.  part  of  the  island  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  paralleli^giam,  and  terminates  with  a  long 
nanvw  peninsula,  ronning  in  a  N£.  direction.  Its 
shape  was  compared  fimc^ly  by  the  old  writers  to 
a  fleece  (Agathem.  I.  c),  or  to  a  Gallic  shield  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  276).  The  surfooe  of  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  Mt. 
Olympus,  whose  eolxoinating  points  reach  the  height 
of7000feet  The  stopee  descend  both  on  the  N.  and 
&  shores:  on  the  former  side  the  chain  is  bold  and 
rugged ;  on  the  S.  side  the  scenery  is  still  bolder, 
presenting  a  deeply  serrated  outline  with  thickly 
wooded  steeps,  which  are  broken  by  masses  of  lime- 
stone, or  furrowed  by  deep  pictoresqoe  valleys,  in 
which  grow  the  narcissos,  the  anemone,  and  ranun- 
culus. 

The  moontuns  contained  copper  (xo^^s  Kivpios, 
aes  Cyprium),  the  most  famous  mines  of  which  were 
to  be  found  at  Tamassos,  Amathos,  Soli,  and  Corion 
(Plin.  ziL  60,  zzziv.  20),  as  well  as  the  nobler 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  The  precioos  stones  of 
Cyprus  were  fiunoos  in  antiqoity.  They  were:  the 
"  adamas  veigens  in  aerium  colorem  "  (Plin.  zzxvii. 
15), — whether  this  was  the  diamond  seems  doubtful, 
as  it  has  been  thought  that  Pliny  was  unacquainted 
with  the  real  diamond  (Dana,  Mineralogyf  p.  401); 
—  the  ''smaragdos"  (zxzvii.  17),  emerald;  the 
"  chalcosmaragdos  tuzbula  aereis  venis"  (zzxvii.  19), 
malachite  (?),  or  more  probably  red  jasper;  "  pae- 
deros"  (xzxvii.  22),  opal;  "achates"  (zzzvii.  54), 
agate;  and  asbestos  (Dioscor.  v.  156).  The  kwd  is 
described  as  flowing  with  wine,  oil  (Strab.  p.  684), 
and  hooey  (Plin.  zL  14);  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  gave  it  the  epithet  of  c6ci9i}f — Uie  plaything 
{i^up/M)  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionyt.  Per.  508.) 

Cyprus  lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
fl<nia  and  fauna  of  the  island  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  continents.  A  list  of  the  plants, 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  found  in  Cyprus,  is 
given  in  Walpole  iiTvrhey  and  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  253, 
folL).  The  Ferula  Graeca — or  wdpOrittOj  as  it  is  now 
called,  with  a  slight  alteration  from  the  ancient 
name — is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
island  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses.  The  stalks 
furnish  the  poor  Cyprian  with  a  great  part  of  his 
household  furniture;  and  the  pith  is  used  iost^  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  tanght  by  Prome&eus  of  old.  (A^ch.  Prom.  109.) 

The  levd  tracts  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
lamis  and  Citium,  the  former  was  watered  by  the 
river  Pediaeus,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tretus;  but,  at 
these  streams  are  occasionally  dry,  marshes  have 
in  consequence  been  formed.  Stnbo  (ziv.  p.  682) 
b^ins  his  description  of  the  island  with  Cape  Aca- 
mas (^Airciftas),  at  the  W.  eztremity  of  the  island, 
which  he  describes  as  a  thickly  wooded  headland, 
divided  into  two  summits  rising  towards  the  N. 
(Comp.  Ptol.  V.  14  §  1 ;  PUn.  v.  31s  Stadiatm.  §§ 
282,  292,  293.)  The  modem  name,  after  the  cele  • 
brated  metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  is  Haghios  Epipha- 
nio$,  which  is  shortened  into  Si.  Pi/ano.  The  next 
point,  in  a  S.  direction,  is  Drepanoo  (^^avoi^,  Ptol. 
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T.  14.  §  1  :  Trepcmo).     Then  the  roftdsteiid  and 
harbour  of  Paphos  (Ud/pos').    The  cape  which  cloies 
the  bay  of  Baffo  to  the  W.  is  the  Zephyrinm  Pro- 
montoriuxn  (Zc^iipiOK,  PtoL  t.  14.  §  1 ;    Zt^pia 
AKpOj  Strab.  p.  683).     To  the  S.  is  another  bead- 
land,  ArsinoS  (^kpvtwdri),  followed  hj  Phrurium 
(*po6ptor,  Ptol.  y.  14.  §  1 :    Capo  Blanco).    At  a 
little  distance  farther  inland  was  Hieroce]na  (^'Upo- 
lerprta,  Strab.  p.  684).     Then  follow  Palaepaphos 
(UaXaiwapos:  KnJdaor  Kowuklia^  Boo8nra(Bo^- 
ovpa\  Bitw\  Trsta  (Tp^a:  Tera),  and  Cariom 
(Ko(fpio¥)  with  a  port  built  by  the  Argires.    Near 
this  was  the  point  of  Gorias  (J/iovpias:  Capo  ddU 
GaUe)f  at  a  little  distance  from  which  un  some  salt 
marshes  which  reoeiTe  an  arm  of  the  river  Lycos 
(Awcof,  Ptol.  ▼.  14.  §  2).     Amathns  (^'A/ioBovs: 
Old  Lima»or)j  which  next  followed,  was  a  Phoenician 
colony.     Beyond  was  the  little  town  of  Palaea  (nd- 
\am,  Strab.  p.  683),  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
shaped  like  a  breast  (jjuurro€iZ4s),  Oiympns  (  OXv/u- 
vos :  Monte  Sta.  Crooe).    Citiam  (K?rior)  was  a 
]aTge  town  with  a  harbonr  that  could  bo  closed;  to 
the  W.  of  it  was  the  little  river  Tetios  (T^iot,  Ptol. 
V.  14.  §  2 :  Tesu),  and  to  the  E.  the  promontoiy 
Dades  (A^Scf,  Ptol.  l.c:  KHi).    A  rugged  line  of 
coast  follows  for  several  miles  along  a  bay  which  lies 
between  this  headland  and  that  of  Thnmi  (Bp6>foix 
PUa).     Above  Pedalium  (JliiWuoy:  Capo  deila 
Grega),  the  next  point  on  the  E.  coast,  rose  a  hill 
with  a  temple  consecrated  to  A^irodite.     The  har- 
bonr Leucolla  (Ac^KoXXa:  Porta  Amio  dia  o  La- 
cold),    Ammochostus  (^kit^xwrrot^  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§  S ;  S^adiatm.  §  287),  near  the  river  Pediaeos  (n^ 
Suuos)f  a  name  which  has  been  transmitted  by  cor- 
ruption to  the  Venetian  Famagotta.    Farther  N. 
was  Salamis  (taXofiis),  Elaea  CEXa(a,  Ptol.  (c: 
Chaulu-bemau)f  Urania  (Oftpwhff  wHof  VipnSj 
Nonn.  Dionyt.  xiii.  450),  Carpasia  (KopircM^a),  and 
the  promontoiy  called  Dinaietum,  with  the  islands 
called  the  Keys  of  Cyprus  (oi  KXciSes).    The  iron- 
bound  shore  to  the  NE.  was  called  the  shore  of  the 
Greeks  CAxouvr  iucHi:  Jalotua)^  from  the  story 
that  Teaoer  and  his  ooloiusts  had  landed  here. 
(Strab.  p.  682.)    On  this  coast,  70  stadia  from  Sa- 
lamis,  was  Aphrodisium  (^ hjppn^UnoVy  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§  4;  Strab.  p.  682),  Macaria  (Mampfa,  PtoL  lc,\ 
('crynia  (Kcpi^vcta),  and  Lapethus  (^hhnffloix  La- 
piiho  or  Lapta),      Cape  Crommyon  (Kpon/joOctF 
Aicpa)  was  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island;  near  this 
were  the  towns  of  Ceibia  (Kcptfc^a)  and  Soli  (X6\ot). 
The  promontory  of  Callinusa  (KaXJdvovatt)  com- 
pletes the  circuit  of  the  island.    In  the  interior  were 
the  towns  of  Aepeia  (Afreui),  Limenia  (Atfity(a% 
Taroassus    (Tafuuro6s)f    Tremithus    (Tpc/Actfovf), 
Leucosia  (AfVKwrta)^  Chytms  (X^^f),  and  Ma- 
rium  (Mdpioy).    An  account  of  these  places  will  be 
fuund  under  their  several  heads:  most  of  the  towns 
have  now  disappeared. 

Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  a  very  early  period,  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
Syrian  annals  consulted  by  the  historian  Menander 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5.  §  3,  o.  Apion.  1.  18;  oomp. 
Virg.  Aen.  I,  643),  was  subject  to  the  Syrians,  even 
in  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  the  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  cities  in  this  island ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  later 
than  this  period,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  passed  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  the  Crreeks.  Under  Amasis  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  A^ptian  throne  (Herod.  iL 
182);  he  probably  sent   over  African  colonists.  | 
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(Comp.  Herod,  vit.  90.)     On  the  invanon  of  Aegjpt 
by  Cambyases  Cyprus  snrrandered  to  the  Psnians, 
and  famished  a  sqoadroo  for  the  expedition.  (Hcnd. 
iii.  19.)     It  cootinned  to  form  a  part  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  was  with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  the 
fifth  satrapy  in  the  anangement  made  by  Daroos 
(Herod.   iiL  91.)    During  the   Ionian  revolt  the 
whole  island,  except  Amatliiis,  threw  off  the  Penaan 
y<^e.    The  Cyprians  were  attacked  by  the  Pcraans 
by  land  and  sea,  and  after  varying  socoess,  were  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  Oneeilus  slain.    After  this 
the  island  was  again  sulgeet  to  Dareias  (Herod,  y. 
104 — 116),  and  in  the  expedition  of  Xoxes  fur- 
nished 150  ships.    (Herod,  vii.   90.)    After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persians  at  fi*i»twi«  a  Gredan  fleet 
was  despatched  to  Cypros  and  reduuDed  the  greata 
part  of  It    (Thua  i.  94.)     The  Athenians  sent 
out  another  expeditioD  against  it,  but  in  oansequenoe 
of  apkgoe  and  the  death  of  Cimom,  the  attempt  «as 
relinquished.    (Thne.  i.  112.)     The  brilfiaot  pe- 
riod of  its  history  belongs  to  t^  times  of  ^^n^oM, 
king  of  Salamis,  when  Hellenic  costoms  and  dvili- 
zation  received  a  new  impulse.     He  was  sncoeeded 
by  his  son  Nicodes  ;  another  Evagoias,  son  of  NL 
oocles,  was  joined  with  PhocioD,  to  xeoover  Cyprus 
for  the  king  of  Persia,  iVom  whom  it  had  rerdted. 
(IKod.  xvi.  42,46.)  Cypros  again  became  a  tribotaiy 
to  the  Pernans,  and  remained  such  till  the  battle  of 
Issus,  when  the  several  states  deckued  for  Alex- 
ander, and  joined  the  Macedonian  fleet  with  130 
ships  at  the  siege  of  T>e.    (Anian.  IL  20.)    They 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  Pdopon- 
nesus  with  100  ships  along  with  the  Phoemdans. 
(Arrian.  iii.  6.)  When  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
broken  up,  Cyprus  foil  with  Aegypt  tothe  lot  of  Pto- 
lemy.   Demetrius  invaded  the  island  with  a  pcmer- 
ful   fleet    and    army,  defeated   Ptolemy's  brother 
Menelaus,  and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  which  he 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  land.   Ptolemy  hastened  to 
his  relief  with  140  ships;  and  after  a  sea-fight- 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  histoy,  b.  c 
306,— the  whole  island  foil  into  the  hands  of  De- 
metrius.   (Died.  XX.  47—58;  Plut.  D&netr.  15— 
18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §  7;  Justin,  xv.  2.)    In  b.g 
295,  Ptolemy  recovered  the  idand,  and  it  beeaino 
from  this  time  an  integral  portion  of  the  Acgyptitn 
monarchy.    (Plut  DemeUr.  85, 88.)  It  ftnwd  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  Alexandrian  diadem;  the 
timber  of  Oiympns  was  used  for  the  navy  of  A^ypt> 
and  its  metallic  and  other  riches  oontribated  to  the 
revenue.    Independently  of  its  importance  m  a  mi' 
litary  position,  the  Ptolemies  had  a  pereooal  interest 
in  securing  it  as  a  jdaoe  of  refuge  for  themsdvee  or 
their  treasures,  in  case  of  invasion  or  internal  reso- 
lutions.   Under  the  Lagid  dynasty,  the  gorernment 
of  the  island  was  committed  to  some  one  ^^^^j^ 
to  the  highest  chus  of  the  Alexandrian  court,  ciSm 
tiie  "kinsmen  of  the  kii^."    This  viceroy  bad  fuU 
powers,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  inscriptioDS  m 
which  he  is  entitled  vrpwnfi^s  ml  ro&oix^^  ^ 
iipxi^p^bs  6  Kord  riiv  vrfvop.  Ptolemy  Philaddphuii 
founded  the  Cyprian  dties  which  bore  the  name  of 
his  wxfo  — AndnoS.    On  the  decline  $nd  hS  of 
A^ypt,  Cyprus  with  Cyronaica  was  the  only  ft««g" 
possession  remaining  to  the  crown.    Pdycrates,  <A 
Aiipve,  about  b.  o.  21 7,  was  governor  of  Cyprus,  "^ 
secured,  by  his  faithfulness  and  integrity,  the  island 
for  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  infant  son  and  succeesor 
of  PhUopator.     On  the  division  of  the  monarchy 
between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  snd  Eaer- 
getes,  EuergeteB,in  contrnvention  of  thearfang«ni^' 
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was  anziotis  to  t«ke  Cypnu  to  his  sliare.  In  b.  c. 
154,  Eoorgetee  went  to  Borne,  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  senate.  Five  legates,  bnt  no  Bonum  annj, 
were  despatched  to  aid  hun  ;  bnt  Philometor,  anti- 
cipating him,  had  already  oocnpied  Cjpnu  with  a 
large  force,  so  that  when  his  brother  landed  at  the 
he^  of  his  mercoiarj  tiroops,  he  was  soon  defeated 
and  shnt  up  in  Lapedms,  where  he  was  compdled 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  he  should  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  The  Romans 
did  not  again  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
thus  oondnded.  During  the  dissensions  of  the  bro* 
thers,  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  had  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  but  un- 
successfully. On  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Lathyros 
to  the  throne  of  A^gypt,  his  younger  brother,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  went  to  Cyprus,  forwards,  when  by 
the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen.mother,  Alex* 
ander  bmsnie  king  of  Aegypt,  Lathyrus  retired  to 
Cyprus,  and  held  it  as  an  independent  kingdom  for 
the  18  yean  during  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  Aegypt,  b.  o.  107 — 89.  When  Lathyros 
was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  Aegypt,  Alex- 
ander, his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  hecoming  master  of 
Cyprus,  invaded  the  island;  but  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  action  by  Chaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
While  Ptolemy  Auletes  occupied  the  throne  of 
-Ac^P^  another  Ptolemy,  a  younger  brother,  was 
king  of  Cyprus.  This  prinoe  had  obtained  from  the 
Boman  people  the  complimentary  title  of  thdr  friend. 
(Cic.  pro  SesL  26;  SchoL  Bob.  p.  301,  ed.  Orell.) 
On  the  pretence  that  he  had  abetted  the  pintes 
(Schol.  Bob.  I  cl),  he  was  commanded  to  descend 
inm  the  throne.  In  b.  a  58,  Clodius,  who  had  a 
personal  enmity  against  the  king  (Appian.  B»  C.  ii. 
23;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  30),  proposed  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom,  and  confiscate  his  large  trea- 
sures to  the  service  of  the  state.  A  *'  rogation"  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune,  that  Cato  should  be 
appointed  to  carry  into  execution  this  act  of  fright- 
ful iigustioe.  Cato  accepted  this  diegraoefhl  com- 
mission; but  half  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  de- 
spatched a  friend  from  Rhodes  to  deliver  the  decree, 
and  to  hold  out  to  the  injured  kmg  the  promise  of 
an  honourable  compensation  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Paphian  Aphrodite.  Ptolemy  preferred  to  submit  to 
a  voluntary  death.  (Plut  Cai,  Mm,  34,  39.)  Cy- 
prus became  a  Roman  pwince,  and  the  fetal  trea^ 
snres  amassed  by  the  king,  were  poured  into  the 
ooflRsTB  of  the  state.  (Pat  VelL  ii.  45.)  The  island 
was  annexed  to  Cilida  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.7;  ad  Att. 
vi.  2),  but  had  a  quaestor  of  its  own  (ad  Fam.  xiii. 
48),  and  its  own  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  (ad  AU.  v.  21).  In  B.  o.  47,  it  was  given 
by  Caesar  to  AisinoS  and  Ptolemy,  the  sister  and 
brother  of  Cleopatra.  (Dion  Caas.  xlii.  95.)  M. 
Antonius  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  children  of 
Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xliz.  32,  41 ;  comp.  Strab. 
p.  685.)  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
B.  c.  27,  it  was  made  an  imperial  province.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12.)  In  b.  c.  22,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
senate  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  4),  and  was  from  that  time 
governed  by  propraetors,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul, 
with  a  "  legatus  "  and  a  "  quaestor."  (Marquardt, 
Beckers  BSm. AU,y6i. iii.  pt.  1.  p.  172 ;  Orell.  Ifucr, 
3102.)  The  proconsul  resided  at  Paphoe.  (Act 
Apost.  xm,  6, 7.)  From  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (xiii.  4 — 12),  it  would  seem  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  was  of  Jewish 
extraction;  wid  in  the  fetal  insurrection  during  the 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  they  are  said  to  have  massacred 
240,000  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants,  and  obtained 
tempoRuy  possession  of  the  island.  (Milman,  HitL 
qfJeufSj  vol.  iiL  p.  112.)  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors it  was  governed  by  a  "  Consularis,"  and  the 
captal  was  transferred  from  Paphoe  to  Salamis  or 
Constantia  (Hierocl.).  In  a.  d.  648,  Moawiyah, 
the  general  of  Othman,  invaded  the  island,  which 
capitukted,  the  Saracen  general  agreeing  to  share 
the  revenues  with  the  Greek  emperor.  In  A.  d. 
803 — 806,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hanm  el  Rashid, 
bnt  was  afterwards  restoreii  to  the  empire  by  the 
conquests  of  Nioephorus  IL  Isaac  Angelus  lost  the 
island  where  Alexis  Commenus  had  made  himself 
independent;  bnt  was  deprived  of  his  conquest  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  a.  d.  1191,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  Templars,  but  afterwards  resumed  the  sove- 
reignty, and  in  A.  d.  1192,  gave  it  to  King  Guide  of 
Jerusalem.  Cyprus  was  never  again  united  to  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Cyprus,  lying  in  that  sea  which  was  the  extreme 
nurse  of  the  Grecian  race,  never  developed  the  nobler 
features  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization.  The 
oriental  character  entirely  predominated ;  the  wonbip 
had  bnt  litUe  connection  with  the  graceful  anthropo- 
morphiam  of  Hellas,  but  was  rather  a  deification  of 
the  generative  powers  of  nature  as  common  to  the 
Phoenicians,  nuxed  up  with  orgiastic  rites  from 
Phrygla.  The  goddess,  who  was  evidently  the  same 
as  tiie  Semitic  Astarte,  was  worshipped  under  the 
ferm  of  a  rude  conical  stone.  (Tac.  HisL  ii.  3.)  The 
exuberance  of  nature  served  to  stifle  every  higher 
feeling  in  sensual  6i\joyxnent.  (Comp.  Athen.  vi.  p. 
257,  xii.  p.  516.)  A  description  of  the  constitution 
was  given  in  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Po- 
lities, and  Theophrastus  had  composed  a  treatise 
upon  the  same  subject.  (Suid.  t.  v.  Ttdpa,")  That 
such  men  should  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  investigate  this  matter  shows  that  it  possessed 
considerable  interest;  as  far  as  the  scanty  notices 
that  have  come  down  go^  it  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  petty  princes  of  an  oriental  character. 
(Comp.  HOTod.  vii.  90.)  For  coins  of  Cyprus,  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  84;  H.  P.  Borrell,  Notice  ettr 
quelq.  Mid.  gr.  dee  Rots  de  Chypre,  Paris,  1836; 
Meursius,  C^Btaj  Cjiprfis,&c.,  Amst  1 675 ;  D'Anville, 
Mhh  de  FAoad,  dee  Inter,  vol.  xxxii.  p  548 ;  Mariti, 
Viagffiy  vol.  i. ;  Von  Hammer,  Topogr.  Anticht,  one 
der  Levante;  Turner's  Levant ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  528 ; 
Engel,  Kyproe;  Boss,  Reieen  nach  Kos,  HaUhar- 
mutoa,  Bhodoif  und  der  InteHnCffpem^  Halle,  1852 ; 
Luynes,  Nwniematiqite  ei  Inter^tione  Cypriotes, 
Paris,  1852.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CY'PSELA  (Kv^Aa),  a  town  on  Uie  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  which  was  once  an  important 
place  on  the  via  Egnatia.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
modem  Ipsaia^  or  Chapsyhr,  near  Keshan.  (Strab. 
pp.  322, 329;  Ptol.  iiL  11.  §  13;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.; 
Ann.  Comn.  vii.  p.  204  ;  liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxxviii. 
40, 41 ;  Mek,  u.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTSELA  (Ki^cXa:  Eth.  Kt^eAlras),  a  fortress 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia  in  Arcadia,  which  was  oo- 
cuiued  and  fortified  by  the  Mantinelans  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  in  order  to  aniMy  the  Lacedaemonian 
district  Sdritis.  (Thuc  v.  33.)  Kiepert,  in  his 
map,  identifies  Cypsela  with  Basilis,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cypselus:  the  only 
objection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  distance  of  Cypsola 
from  the  district  Sdritis.     [Basius.] 

CYPTA'SIA  (Kinrrcurta),  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  (Ptol.  v.  4),  apparently  the  same 
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which  the  Tabic  places  7  miles  from  Sinope  on  the 
road  to  Amisus,  under  the  name  of  Gloptasa.  Ha- 
milton {BesearcheSy  ifo.  voL  L  p.  S06)  supposes  that 
it  may  be  a  place  on  the  coast  now  called  Ckoban* 
lar.  [Q.  L.] 

CYRA  [Cybesghata]. 

CYRAUNIS.     [Ckrcina.] 

CYRBE  (KiipS-n :  Eth.  Kvpicuos),  a  city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioned  by  Hecataeos  in  hisulstia.  (Steph. 
B.  s.r.)  [G.L.] 

GYBENAEI.     [Ctbenaica.] 

CYBENA'ICA  (i^  Jivfntpairi  x^i  Kendu  it. 
199;  ii  Kvfniwla,  Strab.  zviL  p  837;  i^  Kvpq- 
yeuxii  htapxi^  PtoL  iv.  4;  CyreDalca  Proviucia, 
CyrNialca  Africa,  and  Gjrenalca  sunplj,  Mebi,  L 
8.  §  1 ;  Plin.  v.  5,  &c.:  Ad^.  KvpiimukSr,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  phikeophic  sect  foonded  by 
Aristippus,  ^  Kvpi|ya£c^  ^iXjoco^o,  Stzab.  xvii. 
p.  837 ;  Diog.  LaSrt.  ii.  85 ;  Kvfniraios,  Gyxenalcus, 
Gyrenaeus,  Gyrenensis),  a  district,  and,  under  the 
Romans,  a  province  of  N.  Africa,  also  called,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Pertapolis  (IIci^diroAti, 
PtoL;  Agathem.  ii.  5),  Pehtapous  Libtak 
(ncKTdhroAir  Ai^f,  Joseph,  vii.  38;  Sezt  Buf. 
13),  and  Pxmtapoutaka  Bboio  (Plin.  2.  c.).* 
The  former  name  was  derived  from  Gybbitb,  the 
capital  of  the  district;  and  the  latter  from  its  five 
chief  cities,  namely,  Gtrene,  Babga,  Tbughbiba 
(aft.  Arsinoe),  Hespbbidbs  (aft.  Berenice),  and 
Apollonia,  which  was  at  first  the  port  of  Gyrene. 
The  names  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  one 
another;  Gyrenaica  denoting  the  whole  district  or 
province  in  its  widest  sense,  and  Pentapolls  being  a 
collective  name  for  the  five  cities  with  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  term  includes  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  was  subject  to  Gyrene,  when 
that  city  was  most  flourishing,  from  the  borders  of 
Garthage  on  the  W.  to  those  of  Egypt  on  the  E. 
On  both  sides,  as  was  natural  from  the  character  of 
tiie  intervening  deserts,  the  boundaries  varied.  On 
the  E.  they  seem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  de« 
fined,  being  placed  at  the  Ghkbsohesus  ^Iaona 
(/2ctf-«^7Vn),  or  at  the  Gatabathmds  Major 
^Marsa  SoUom  or  Ahabet  ei  Kebintf  the  present 
boundary  of  Tripoli  and  Eg^i)^  acoordmg  as 
Marmabioa  was  included  in  Gyrenaica  or  not.  On 
the  W.  the  boundary  was  fixed,  after  long  dis- 
putes, at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  [A&ab 
Philaehorum.]  On  the  S.  the  nominal  limits  of 
the  country  reached  as  far  as  the  oasis  oT  Phaza- 
lOA  (^FeMzan).  (Scyl&K,  p.  45 ;  Strab.  zvii.  p.  838 ; 
Stadkum,  p.  451 ;  Sail.  Jug.  19  ;  Meh,  Plin. 
ILcc.).  On  the  N.  the  shore  was  washed  by  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  was  called  the  Libyan 
Sea  (LiBTovH  Mare),  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Greater  Syrtis. 

But  the  district  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
colonists  comprised  only  the  table  land,  known  as 
the  plateau  of  Barca,  with  the  subjacent  coast  It 
may  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N.  limit  of 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at  Borbum 
Pr.  (i2flw  TeyonaSt  S.  of  Ben-Ghazi)^  between 
which  and  the  Ghenwnesus  Magna  the  country  pro- 
jects into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above  150  miles 

*  It  is  also  called  "  Libya  about  Gyrene"  (Dion 
Gass.  liii.  12,  Kfiirni  tc  fierk  AiB^iis  r^v  irc/>i 
Ku^i^i';  Act.  Apost,  iL  10,  rd  /x^fn}  r^r  Ai^vijf 
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long,  and  its  are  above  200,  lying  diredij  oppoate 
to  the  Pekyponnesus,  at  the  distanoe  of  about  200 
miles. 

Fxxnn  its  position,  fonnation,  climate,  and  soil, 
this  rcsgion  is  periiaps  one  of  the  most  ddightfrd  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.    Its  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  moderately  elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  inter- 
sected by  mountain  streams  running  through  ravines 
filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  well  watered  by 
frequent  rains,  exposed  to  the  cod  sea-breezes  fran 
the  N.,  and  sheltored  by  the  mass  of  the  mountain 
from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara,    The 
various   terraces  eiyoyed  a  great  diveinity  of  cli- 
mates, and    produced  a  corresponding   variety  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  tb)  saooessive 
harvests,  at  the  difierent  elevations,  lasted  for  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve.    (Herod,  iv.  198,  199; 
Died.  iii.  50;  Arrian.  /tad.  43;  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Ptrieg.  812.)    The  table  land  extends  some  70 
or  80  miles  in  breadth  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
coast,  but  it  is  only  on  its  N.  and  KW.  slopes  that 
it  eqjoys  the  physiod  advantaga  now  descr&ed,  and 
on  account  of  which  it  is  called  to  this  day  JtM 
Ahdar — L  e.  the  Grem  MomOam,    Among  its 
products  aro  enumerated  com,  oil,  wine^  all  ki^  of 
fruits,  espedally  dates,  figs,  and  almonds  ^ScyL 
p.  46 ;   Diod.  iii  49  ;   Plin.  ziii.  4.  s.  9,  zvii.  30. 
§  4;  Synes.  EpisL  138,  147);  encumbers  (Plin.zx. 
1.  s.  3),  truffles  (M^fv,  Atk.  iL  p^  62;  PHn.  zix.  3. 
s.  12);   cabbage  (Ath.  L  p.  27,  iii  p.  100),  box 
(Theophr.  SitL  PkmL  ilL  15),  saffiftn  (AOi.  xv. 
p.  682;  Plin.  zxL  6.  s.  17;    Synes.  EpigL  133), 
flowers  from  which  exquisite  perfumes  were  extracted 
(Theophr.  JET.  P.  vi  6;  Ath.  xv.  p.  689;  Plin.  xzL 
4.  s.  10) ;  and  a  very  rare  {dant,  for  which  the 
countiy  was  especially  celebrated,  namely,  Siijphmm^ 
or  UuerpitiMm,  the  j^ant  which  produced  the  gum 
resin,  called  later  {owln  Kvpiywubs),  which  was  in 
the  highest  esteem  among  the  ancient  jdiysiGians 
(Herod,  iv.  169 ;  I>iosoor.  iii.  84;  Theophr.  H,  P,  vL 
3;  Arrian.  Anab.  m.  28;  Strab.  iL  p.  131 ;  Plin. iz. 
8.  s.  15,  xiz.  3.  s.  1,  xxii.  23;  Pkut  JimL  iiL  2. 
16  ;   Eckhel,  jDodr.  Num,   VeL  voL  iy.  p.  119; 
Mionnet,  Detot.  de  Med.  voL  vL  pp.  373,  fblL:  the 
plant,  which  had  already  become  scarce  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  is  now  found  in  abundance:  Delia 
Gella,    Viaggio  da  TripoU^  &c.;   Pachq,   Yogage 
dans  la  Marmariquej  &c.,  p.  250).     The  district 
was  also  fiunous  for  its  honey  (Synes.  EpitL  147); 
its  horses,  large  studs  of  which  were  kept  at  Gyieoe 
and  at  Barca  (Pind.  Pgtk  iv.  2;  Ath.  iii.  p.  100; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  213;  Synes.  EpitU  40;  Diod.  xviL 
49;  Stnb,  xvii.  p.  837;  Steph.  B.  p.  155),  and  its 
ostriches   (Synes.  Epiit,  133).    As  some    check 
upon  all  theee  advantages,  the  country  vras  terribly 
subject  to  the  annual  ravages  of  locusts  (Plin.  xi. 
29.  s.  35;  Liv.  Epit  Ix.;  JuL  Obseq.  90;  Oras.  v. 
1 1 ;  Synes.  Epi§L  58);  and  the  great  abundance  of 
natural  gifts  £sposed  the  inhabitants  to  luxury. 

The  native  Libyan  tribes,  who  are  mentioned  as 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  earliest  known  times, 
were  the  Ausghisax  on  the  W.,  the  Asbtscar  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Giuoammab  on  the  £.;  but  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  these  peoples  had  already  been 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek  settlers ;  and, 
during  the  whde  period  of  ancient  history,  Gyre- 
naica is  essentially  a  part  of  the  HeUenio  world. 
(A  few  other  tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  iv.  4. 
s.  10.)    The  first  Greek  settlement,  of  which  we 
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faftTo  any  dear  acooant,  was  effected  bj  Battus 
(^IHct.  of  Biog,  s.  9.)>  ^^^  ^^  ^  colony  from  the 
island  of  Thera,  and  first  eBtablished  himself  on  the 
island  of  Platea  at  the  £.  eztremitj  of  the  district, 
and  afterwards  bnilt  Gtbbnb  (b.c.  631).  The 
dynasty,  which  he  there  foanded,  governed  the 
ooontry  daring  8  reigns,  thoogh  with  comparatively 
little  power  over  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of 
these  the  earliest  were  Tkucheira  and  Hespbrides, 
then  Babca,  a  colony  from  Gyrene;  and  these,  with 
Gyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollonia,  formed  the 
original  Lybian  Pentapolis.  The  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  Barca,  and  the  injtuy  inflicted  on  the 
coontiy  by  the  Persian  invasion  under  Gambyses, 
diminished  the  power  of  the  later  kings  of  Gyrene, 
and  at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  a  re- 
public established  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.a  [Gyrxnb].  When  Alexander  invaded 
^Kypfc  the  Gyrenaeans  made  an  alliance  with  him 
(Diod.  xvii.  49 ;  Gnrt.  iv.  7).^  The  coontiy  was  made 
subject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  b.  c. 
321.  (Diod.  zviiL  19—21,  xx.  40;  Justin,  xiu.  6.) 
It  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  xaising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  ux^er  new  names.  Thus  Hesperides  became 
Berenice,  Teucheira  was  called  Arsinog,  Barca  was  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  its  port  which  was  raised  into  a 
city  under  the  name  of  Ptolemals,  and  Gyrene  began 
to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  its  port  ApoUonia.  After  these  changes,  the 
term  Pentapolis,  which  became  the  common  name 
of  the  country,  refers  to  the  five  cities  of  Gyrene, 
Apollcnia,  Ptolemals,  ArsinoS,  and  Berenice.  The 
last  king  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  Apion,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (on  whose  death  in 
».  a  1 17,  he  had  obtained  the  government),  left  the 
country  to  the  Bomans  by  his  testament^  in  {lie 
year  b.  c  95,  according  to  Livy,  though  Appian 
gives  a  later  date,  apparently  thxtmgh  a  oonfrision 
with  the  time  of  its  erection  into  a  Roman  province. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixx.;  Appian.  B.  C,  i.  Ill,  MWvr,  121 ; 
Justin,  xxxix.  5 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 1 ;  Sext  Buf.  13.)  At 
first  the  Bomans  granted  the  cities  their  freedom,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  the  former  royal  domain,  only 
exacting  a  tribute  (Gic.  <2s  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  19);  but 
quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  different  states; 
and,  after  LucuUus  had  made,  by  order  of  SuUa,  a 
vain  attempt,  real  or  a£fected,  to  reconcile  them 
(Plut.  LwsM,  2;  Joseph.  Aniiq^.  xlv.  7.  §  2),  the 
Bomans  applied  their  usual  last  remedy,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  province,  under  the  name  of 
Gyrenaica  (probably  in  b.  c.  75),  which  was  united 
with  Grete,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  Q. 
Metellus  Greticus,  b.  c.  67  [Gkuta].  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  the  united 
province,  under  the  name  of  GretSr-Gyrene,  Greta  et 
Gyrene,  or  Greta  simply,  was  constituted  a  senatorial 
province,  under  the  government  of  a  propraetor,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  who  had  a  legatus,  and  one  if 
not  two  quaestors.  (Orelli,  Jfwor.  Nos.  3658,  3659; 
Bockb,  Corp,  Tnscr.  Graec.  Nos.  2588,  3532, 
3548;  Gruter,  p.  415,  no.  5,  p.  471,  no.  6;  Eckhel, 
vol.  iv.  p.  126;  Tac.  Arm,  iii.  38,  70  ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  840,  Senec.  Conirov.  iv.  27;  Suet.  Vesp.  2; 
Marquardt,  Becher*s  Rom.  AUerih.ytA^  iii.  pt  1,  p. 
223.)  Under  Gonstantine,  Grete  and  Gyrenaica 
were  made  separate  provinces;  the  latter  was  called 
Libya  Superior,  and  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  praeses.  (Becking,  NoHL  Dign,  vol.  i. 
p.  137 ;   Marquardt,  2.  c.)    It  should  be  observed 
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that,  under  the  Bomans,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  divided  it  from  Marmarica,  was 
formed  by  an  imaginaxy  line  drawn  southwards  from 
AxTLis,  a  town  somewhat  to  the  W.  of  the  Gherso- 
nesus  Magna. 

The  decline  of  the  country  in  prosperity  may  be 
dated  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the 
Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  settled  there  under 
the  Ptolemies  (Joseph.  Ant,  Jud.  xiv.  7,  c.  Apion, 
ii.  ^\Aci.  AposU  ii.  10),  rose  in  insurrection,  mas- 
sacred 220,000  Bomans  and  Gyrenaeans,  and  were 
put  down  with  great  diflicnlty  and  much  slaughter. 
(Dion  Gass.  Ixviii.  32.)  The  loss  of  population 
during  these  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  whole  empire,  left  the  province  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Libyan  barbarians,  whose  attacks 
were  aided  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  plagues,  and 
earthquakes.  The  sufferings  of  the  Pentapolis  from 
these  causes  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  are 
pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  the  bishop  of 
Ptolemals,  in  an  extant  oration,  and  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  {Cakutans  ^.;  Epist.  57,  78, 
125 ;  de  jRegno,  p.  2),  and  at  a  later  period  by  Pro- 
copins  {Aedif.  vi.  2).  Iua.  d.  616,  the  Persian 
Ghosroes  overthrew  the  remains  of  tlie  Greek  colonies 
so  utterly,  as  to  leave  only  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  of  destruction  to  the  Arab  conquerors,  who 
finally  overran  the  country  in  A.  d.  647.  (Gibbon, 
vol.  viii.  p.  227,  vol.  ix.  p.  444,  foil.,  ed.  Mihnan.) 

For  the  purposes  of  descriptive  geography,  the 
Gyrenaic  coast  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
promontory  called  Boreum  (Ra$  Tcjfonas),  S.  ik 
which,  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  were 
numerous  small  and  unimportant  places,  whose 
positions  are  very  difScult  to  determine  (Ptol.  iv.  4. 
|3;  STRTE8).N.of  this  promontory  lay  Hespbrides 
(aft.  Berenice:  Benghazi)^  upon  the  little  stream 
called  Lathon,  the  only  river  in  the  country,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  sand-hills  called  Hergulib 
Arekae,  and  near  it  the  little  lake  called  Triton,  or 
Lacus  Hraperidum,  which  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
founded with  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
[Triton.]  Following  the  curve  of  the  coast  to 
the  NE.,  we  come  to  Teucheira  (aft;^  ArsinoS, 
Taukra\  then  to  Ptolemais  (ro^metto),  originally 
the  port  of  Barca,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Gities:  Barca  itself  lay  about  12  miles 
inland :  the  next  important  position  on  the  coast  is 
the  promontory  and  village  of  Phtcus  (^Rcu  Sem  or 
BiU'Cd-Iiazat^  the  N.-roost  headland  of  the  part  of 
the  African  coast  E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  then 
Apollonia  (^Afarta  Soued)f  the  former  port  of 
Gtrkne,  which  lies  inland,  about  8  miles  from  the 
coast,  S£.  of  Phycus  and  SW.  of  ApoUonia.  Further 
to  the  £.  was  the  port  called  Naustathmus  {Ifarsci- 
cU-EaUdy  or  Al  iVotroim),  then  the  promontory 
Zephyrium ,  then  Darhib  (Dernd)^  Axvxis,  and 
the  Ghersonesus  Maona  (Bas-at-Tgn)^  where  the 
coast  formed  a  bay  {G,  of  Bornba)^  in  which  lay 
the  island  of  Platea  (^Bombd)^  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  colonists  from  Thera.  Another  little 
island  off  the  shore  near  Pr.  Zephyrinm  was  called 
Laea  or  the  Island  of  Aphrodite  (Acud  ^  'A^poS/ri^s 
vrjcoSf  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  15:  Al  Hieray.  Ptolemy 
(§§  1 1 — 13)  mentions  a  large  number  of  places  in 
the  interior,  most  of  them  mere  villages,  and  none 
apparently  of  any  consequence,  except  Barca  and 
Gyrene.  Of  the  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
those  along  the  £.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  were 
called  Hercuus  Arenas  (^*Hpcuc\4ous  e<K«i),  SW. 
of  which  were  the  Velpi  M.  (t&  OffcAira  0pi|),  and 
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cnnsidemblj  to  the  E.,  oo  the  S.  frontier,  tlie  Bab- 
COUCU8  M.  (rh  BaucaAi4r&r  ipos:  Ptol.  /.  e.  §  8). 
The  oasis  of  Auoila  was  reckoned  as  beIongin|i^  to 
Cxrenaica.  (Delia  Cells,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  di  Bar- 
heria  aUe  Frontieri  OecidentaU  ddC  EgiUo,  Genoa, 
1819;  Beechej,  Expedition  to  explore  the  N,  coast 
of  Africa,  from  TripoU  E.-toardj  ^,  London, 
1R28,  4to.;  Pacho,  Relation  dun  Voyage  done  la 
Marmarique,  la  Cyr^naiquef  ^  Paris,  1827 — 
1829,  4 to.;  Barth,  Wandertingen  durch  dae  iV 
ntMche  und  KgrenaSsche  Kuttenland,  c.  8,  Berlin, 
1849:  and  for  the  coins,  Eckhel,  toL  it.  pp.  117, 
&c.)  [P.  S.] 

GTBE'NE  or  CYBEKAE  (^  Ki^rq.  Eth.  and 
Adj.  as  those  of  Cyremaica:  Ghrennahf  very  Urge 
Ru.),  the  chief  citj  of  Cybbhaica,  and  the  most 
impcnrtant  Hellenic  colonj  in  Africa,  was  founded  in 
B.  o.  631  by  Battos  and  a  bodj  of  Dorian  colonists 
from  the  island  of  Thera.    (The  date  is  Tariooslj 
stated,  bnt  the  evidence  preponderates  greatly  in 
fiiyoar  of  that  now  giren ;  Clinton,  F.  IT.  voL  i.  «.  a. : 
for  the  details  of  the  enterjprise,  and  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  house  of  Battus,  see  Diet.  ofBiog.  s.v. 
Batlui,  and  Qrc^yffist.of  GreecCj  vol.iv.  p.  39,  seq.) 
The  colonists,  sailing  to  the  then  almost  unknown 
sliores  of  Libya,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
took  pofwewion  first  of  the  island  of  Platea,  in  the 
GtdfofBomba,  which  they  seem  to  have  mistaken 
for  the  nuunland.     Hence,  after  two  years  of  suffer- 
ing, and  after  again  consulting  the  oracle,  they 
removed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  resided  b  the 
well -wooded  district  of  Aziris  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  some  of  the  native  Libyans  per- 
suaded them  to  leave  it  for  a  better  locality,  and 
conducted  them  through  the  region  of  Irasa,  to  tlie 
actual  site  of  Cyrene.     Though  Irasa  was  deemed 
so  delectable  a  region  that  the  Libyan  guides  were 
said  to  have  led  the  Greeks  throngh  it  in  the  night 
leMt  they  should  settle  there,  the  spot  at  which  their 
journey  ended  is  scarcely  inferior  for  beauty  and 
fertility  to  any  on  the  surfkoe  of  the  globe.    In  the 
very  middle  of  that  *'  projecting  bosom  of  the  African 
eoa.Ht  **  (as  Grote  well  calls  it),  which  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Ctrknatca,  on  the  edge  of  the  upper 
of  two  of  the  terraces,  by  which  the  table-land  sinks 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  spot  backed  by  the 
mountains  on  the  S.  and  in  full  view  of  the  sea 
towards  the  N.,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  fiery 
bl'uts  of  the  desert,  while  open  to  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shores  and  at 
the  height  of  about  1800  feet,  an  inexhaustible  spring 
bursts  forth  amidst  luxuriant  v^etation,  and  pours 
itH  waters  down  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a  most 
beautiful  ravine.     Over  this  spring  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  the  great  deity  of  their  race 
(hence  *Air6KKwyos  Kpf^vriy  Callim.  «i  ApoU.  88), 
the  colonists  built  their  new  city,  and  called  it  Cyrene 
from  Gyre  the  name  of  the  fountain.    At  a  later 
period  an  elegant  mythology  connected  the  fountain 
with  the  god,  and  related  how  Cyrene,  a  Thessalian 
nymph,  beloved  of  Apollo,  was  carried  l^  him  to 
Africa,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.    (MUlIer,  Do- 
rianty  Bk.  ii.  c.  3.  §  7.) 

The  site  of  Cyrene  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Libyans  named  Asbystab;  and  with  them  the 
Greek  settlers  seem  from  the  firet  to  liave  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  very  similar  to  those  which  sub- 
sistml  between  the  Carthaginians  and  their  Libyan 
neighbours.  The  Greeks  hiui  the  immense  advantage 
of  commanding  the  abundant  springs  and  fertile 
meadows  to  which  the  Libyans  were  compelled  to 
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resort  when  the  supplies  of  the  ks  bvonred  npaaa 
further  inland  began  to  fiuL  A  ckse  caoDectioo  kmo 
grew  up  between  the  natives  and  the  Greek  settlen; 
and  not  only  did  the  fbnner  imitate  the  customs  of 
the  hitter  (Herod,  iv.  170);  but  the  two  races  co- 
alesced to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  luoal  in 
such  cases.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  this 
fact,  that  the  population  of  Cyrene  had  a  very  bx^ 
admixture  of  Libf  an  blood  by  the  marriages  of  the 
early  settfers  with  Libyan  wives  (Herod,  iv.  186— 
189;  Grote,  vol  iv.  p.  53).  The  remark  applies 
even  to  the  royal  family;  and,  if  we  wen  to  beliefs 
Herodotus,  the  very  name  of  BoMsit,  whidi  ms  boms 
by  the  founder,  imd  by  his  suooessars  altemilelj 
with  the  Gr^k  name  AjroesilaSa,  was  Libyan,  ngni- 
fying  king;  and  we  have  another  example  in  that  of 
Alazir,  Idng  of  Barca.  For  the  rest,  the  Libyus 
seem  to  have  fanned  a  body  of  snlgect  and  tribotsry 
Perioeci  (Herod,  iv.  161).  They  were  altogether 
excluded  from  political  power,  wUch,  in  strict  on- 
formity  with  the  constitution  of  the  other  states  of 
Spartan  origin,  was  in  the  hands  exdosirdj  of  the 
descendante  from  the  original  settlers,  or  rather  of 
those  of  them  who  had  already  been  among  the 
ruling  class  in  the  mother  state  of  Thera. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  ksted  during  the 
greater  part  of  two  oentories,  from  b.  c.  630  to 
somewhere  between  460  and  430;  and  comprised 
eight  kings  bearing  the  names  of  Battus  and  Arce- 
silaOs  ahemately;  and  a  Delphic  oracle  was  qooted 
to  Herodotus  as  having  defined  both  the  names  and 
numbers.  (Herod,  iv.  163.)  Of  Battus  L,b& 
630 — 590,  it  need  only  be  sud  that  his  memoiy  was 
held  in  the  highest  honour,  not  only  as  the  fbonder 
of  the  dty,  but  also  for  the  benefite  he  oonfemd  upon 
it  during  his  long  reign.  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  by  his  subjects,  who  showed  his  grare,  i^ 
from  tiiose  of  the  succeeding  kings,  where  the  Agon 
was  joined  by  the  road  (jricvp^irii  ^r),  which  he 
made  for  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  Apolkx 
(Pind.  Pgth,  v.;  GaUim.  Hymn,  m  ApolL  77;  Pus. 
iii.  14,  X.  15;  Gatull.  vii.  6;  IKod.  Excerpt  de  VH 
et  Vit.  p.  232.)  Nothing  of  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  reign  m  his  son,  Arcesilafis  I.,  about  b.  c 
590—574;  bnt  that  of  his  successor,  Battos  H. 
(about  b.  g.  574 — 554),  sumamed  the  Prasperoos, 
marks  the  most  important  period  of  the  moosrcbj; 
nothing  less,  in  hct,  than  a  new  colonixatioo.  An 
invitation  was  issued  to  all  Greeks,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  to  come  and  settle  at  Cyrene,  on  the 
promise  of  an  allotment  of  Unds.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  dty  of  Apollonia,  the  port  of  Cyrene,  owed 
ito  foundation  to  this  accession  of  immigrants,  who 
arrived  by  sea  direct,  and  not,  like  the  first  ooloDists, 
by  the  circuitous  land  route  fin>m  the  ChiyrfBomba. 
(Grote,  p.  55.)  The  lands  promised  to  the  new 
settlers  had  of  course  to  be  taken  from  the  natives, 
whose  general  positicm  also  was  naturally  altered  for 
the  worse  by  the  growing  power  of  the  city.  Th« 
Libyans,  therefore,  revolted,  and  transfernd  their 
allegiance  to  Apnea,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  «n 
army  to  their  aid  ;  but  the  Egyptians  were  met  hj 
the  Cyrenaeons  in  Irasa,  and  wero  almost  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.  This  conffict  is  memorable  ss  the 
first  hostile  meeting  of  Greeks  with  Egyptians,  end 
also  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  overthrew  of 
Apries.  Under  Amasb,  however,  a  close  alliance  was 
formed  between  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  and  the  £g7pti«o 
king  took  his  wife  Ladioe  from  the  honse  of  Bsttos. 
(Herod.  iL  180—181.)  The  roisfbitunes  of  the 
monarchy  began  in  the  reign  of  Aroesihfis  ILf  the 
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0on  of  BattoB  11^  about  b.  c.  554 — 544,  whose  ty- 
niaaj  caoited  the  seceeeion  of  his  brothers,  the  foon- 
dation  of  Barca,  and  the  reyult  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
the  Libyan  Perioeci,  in  a  conflict  with  whom  no  less 
than  7000  hopUtes  were  slain;  and  the  king  was 
soon  afterwards  strangled  by  his  brother  Learchns. 
To  this  loss  of  prestige,  his  soocessor,  Battns  III. 
added  the  disqualification  of  lameness.    The  Gyre- 
naeans,  under  the  advice  c£  the  Delphic  oracle,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Demonax,  a  ftfantineian,  who  drew  up 
for  them  a  new  constitution;  by  which  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  royal  house  on  the  people  were  more 
than  recovered,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  political 
insignificance,  retaining,  however,  the  landed  domain 
as  Us  private  property,  and  also  his  sacerdotal  funo- 
tions.     The  p^tical  power,  in  which,  it  would  seem, 
noae  but  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists 
had  any  share,  was  now  extended  to  the  whole  Ghreek 
population,  who  were  divided  by  Demonaz  into  three 
tribes:  —  (1.)  The  Theraeans,  to  whom  were  still 
attached  the  Libyan  Perioed:  (2)  Greeks  from  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Grete:  (3)  Greeks  firam  the  oth^r 
iiilands  of  the  Aegean:  and  a  tesoate  was  also  con- 
stituted, of  which  the  king  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sident   (Herod,  iv.  161,  165.)    In  other  respects 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Sparta,  which  was,  through  Them,  the  original  me- 
tropolis of  Gyrene.    We  read  of  Ephors,  who  pun- 
ished with  aMmia  litigious  people  and  impostors,  and 
of  a  body  of  300  armed  police,  similar  to  the  Hippeis 
at  Sparta(HerBcleid.  Pont  4 ;  Hesych.  a.  v.TptoKartoi ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  p.  303;  Grobe,  pp.  59,  60; 
Miiller,i>0r.  Bk.  iii  c.  4.  §  ^,  c.  7  §  1.  c  9.  §  13.) 
AfUar  Uie  time  of  Battus  llLj  his  son  Arcesilafls  III. 
and  lus  mother  Pheretime  attempted  to  overturn  the 
new  constitution,  and  to  re-estabhsh  despotism.  Their 
first  efforts  led  to  their  defeat  and  exile;  but  Arce- 
silaSs  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  emi- 
grsnts,  chiefly  from  Ionia,  took  Gyrene,  and  executed 
cruel  vengeance  upon  his  opponents.    Whether  from 
a  desire  to  confirm  his  position,  or  simply  from  dread 
of  the  PerBian  power,  he  sent  to  Memphis  to  make 
his  submission  to  Gambysee,  and  to  ofier  him  an 
annual  tribute,  as  well  as  a  present;  the  500  minae 
which  fbnned  the  latter  were  deemed  by  Gambyses 
80  inadequate,  that  he  flung  them  contemptuously  to 
his  soldiers.    After  these  things,  acoordlng  to  the 
motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  163,  164),  Aroe- 
silafis  became  sensible  that  he  had  disobeyed  the 
Delphic  oncle,  which,  in  sanctioning  his  return,  had 
enjoined  moderation  in  the  hour  of  success;  and,  to 
avoid  the  divine  wrath,  he  rethred  firom  Gyrene  to 
Barca,  which  was  governed  by  his  father-in-law, 
AUzir.    His  murder  there,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
on  the  Barcaeans  by  his  mother  Pheretime,  by  the 
aid  of  a  Persian  army,  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  are  related  under  Babca.     Though  the 
Persians  ravaged  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Barca  as  fiur  as 
Hesperides,  and  though  they  were  even  inclined  to 
attack  Gyrene  on  their  way  back  to  Egypt,  they 
left  the  city  unmolested  (Herod,  iv.  203, 204).  The 
effect  of  these  events  on  Uie  constitution  of  Gyrene 
is  thus  described  by  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  66) :  "  The 
victory  of  the  third  ArcesilaQs,  and  liie  restoration 
of  the  Battiads  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
established  by  Demonax.     Hb  triple  classification 
into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remodelled, 
though  we  do  not  know  how;  for  the  nnmber  of  new 
colonists  whom  Aroesilafis  introduced  must  have 
necessitated  a  fresh  distribution  of  land,  and  it  is 
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extremely  doubtful  whether  the  relation  of  the 
Theraean  class  of  citisens  with  their  Perioed,  as  es- 
tablished by  Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It 
is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  because  the  arrange  < 
ments  of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as 
if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Gyrene ; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  rest<»ation  of 
the  Battiads,  nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived 
after  that  dynasty  was  finally  expelled,  rince  the 
number  of  new  citizens  and  the  large  change  of 
property,  introduced  by  Aroesilafis  III.,  would 
render  them  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city." 
Meanwhile  **  another  Battns  and  another  Arcesi- 
latis  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  run  out*'  Of  Battus  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  nothing  needs  to  be  said;  but 
Aroesilafis  IV.  has  obtained  a  place,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Libyan  breed  of  horses  rather  than  by  his  own, 
in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  who,  while  celebrating  the 
king's  victories  in  the  chariot  race  (b.  c.  460),  at 
the  same  time  expostulates  with  him  for  that  tyranny 
which  soon  destroyed  his  dynasty.  (Pind.  f^th.  iv. 
V.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  this  prince 
to  destroy  the  nobles  of  tlie  state,  and  to  support 
himself  by  a  mercenary  army.  How  he  came  to  his 
end  is  unknown;  but  after  his  deaUi  a  republic  was 
established  at  Gyrene,  and  his  son  Battus  fled  to 
Hesperides,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  his  head 
was  thrown  into  the  sea;  a  significant  symbol  of  tho 
utter  extinction  of  the  dynasty.  This  was  probably 
about  B.  o.  450. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  new  republic  we  have 
veiy  little  information.  As  to  its  baius,  we  are 
only  tdd  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
triae  was  increased  (Aristot  Polit.  vi.  4) ;  and,  as 
to  its  working,  that  the  constant  increase  of  the 
democratic  element  led  to  violent  party  contents 
(ibid.),  in  the  course  of  which  various  tyrants  ob- 
tained power  in  the  state,  among  whom  are  named 
Ariston  and  Nioocrates.  (Died.  Sic.  xiv.  34;  Plut. 
de  Virt,  Mtd,\  Polyaen.  Strat.  viii.  38.)  The  Cy- 
renaeans  conduded  a  treaty  with  Alexander  the 
Great  (Diod.  xvii.  49;  Gurt  iv.  7),  after  whuse 
death  the  whole  country  became  a  dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  [Gtrbnaiga.J  The  fiivours  bestowed  on 
Apollonia,  its  pwt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  Gyrene,  which  gT»- 
dnally  sank  under  the  calamities  which  it  shared 
with  the  whole  country.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a  colony,  with  the  surname  of  Flavia.  (Euseb. 
Ckron,;  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  127,  foil.) 

At  the  height  of  its  3»tsperity  Gyrene  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
especially  in  silphium  :  with  Garthage,  its  relations 
were  always  on  a  footing  c(  great  distrust,  and  its 
commerce  on  the  W.  finontier  was  conducted  en- 
tirely by  smuggling.  At  what  period  its  dominion 
over  the  Libyan  tribes  was  extended  so  fw  as  to 
meet  that  of  Garthage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  is  disputed  [Arab  Philaknorum]  ;  scnne 
referring  it  to  the  republican  age,  others  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  holds 
the  latter  opinion.) 

Gyrene  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  records 
of  Hellenic  intellect  As  early  as  tho  time  of 
Herodotus  it  was  celebrated  for  its  physicians 
(Herod,  iii.  131);  it  gave  its  name  to  a  philosophic 
sect  founded  by  one  of  its  sons,  Aristippus;  anothi9>, 
Gameades,  was  the  founder  of  the  Third  or  New 
Academy  at  Athens;  and  it  was  also  the  birthplace 
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of  the  poet  Cillinuchiu,  wbo  boaated  ■  dwvent  fi 
Ibe  iDfrnl   hoiiH  of  BMtiu,  u   did   the  eloquoiC 
rfaetoridan  STDoiiu,  who  dterwerdi  becsDie  bishop 
of  ApoIlonU. 

The  rains  of  Cyrena,  thoogli  teniblj  defiaxd,  in 
leiy  tilensiTe,  and  contein  renuing  rf  Btieets,  iqne- 
ducti,  temple*,  Uieslica,  md  Inmbe,  with  iaeciip- 
tiuDB,  fragmenU  of  acnlptiire,  ind  Incra  of  [atnl- 
ingi.  In  Iba  fm  of  the  temce,  ou  frhich  tlie  dtj 
AtoDdd,  is  m  TBst  subtarnuWHU  oecropolie ;  uid  the 
iMd  connecting  CjreDe  with  iu  port,  ApQllonis,  slill 
uiAld.  yhb  reawas  do  not^  howerer,  eoAble  ufl  to 
make  out  Ih*  topogriphj  of  the  dtj  wiih  rafficient 
eiurtnma.  We  leun  from  Herodotus  (it.  I M)  ud 
Diodorae  (xix.  79)  that  the  Acivpolis  wu  lor- 
Tounded  nith  waLar.  The  ruiiu  an  fnll;  dtecribed 
by  Delia  Celb  (pp.  13B,foU,),  Pacbo  (pp.  191,  (bll.;, 
and  Barth  (p,  *ai,  folL). 

'i'lie  cmns  of  Cjnm  on  nnmeroni.  la  the  MCODd 
of  tbe  two  specimena  hen  annojied  tba  obverae  le- 
preaenta  the  bead  of  Zeiu  Amman  and  the  reieme 
the  lUpkiam,  whkh  fanned  the  chief  article  in  the 
Mport  trade  of  CjreDa.  [P.  S.] 


CYBK'NE  IKufirti),  is  OLB  of  aereral  nnlnunra 


c.)  u«!^.  to  M»s 


If  thewnotiewof  hia  are  Irae  (see  'AAm^lt,  'Af« 
Hiualia  had  dependencioa,  of  which  there  remaina 
□0  record  except  the  namea.  [G.  L,] 

CYRESCIUTA  (KvpeffX"™.  Ptol,  ri,  12.  g  6; 
Amm.  Man.  uiii.  e;  ri  Kifia,  Strab.  xi.  S 1 7 ;  Cjro- 
polis  and  Cj^oschata,  Steph.  B.;  Cjropolis,  Anian, 
Aiudi.  iv,  3;  Cnxt-vii.  6),  a  town  of  conbidemblo  im- 
portance, BJtnatsd  on  the  Jaiartaa  (now  SiAon)  in 
So<:diana.  According  (o  Airiazi.  the  riTcr  ran  throaKb 
the  middle  of  it.  Its  faondBtiOD  waa  tnditianallT 
attribated  to  Gyms,  and  it  deriTcd  ita  name  from 
bnng  anppoaed  to  be  on  the  eitrcme  limits  of  Ihil 
conqueror's  empire.     It  sustained  a  memorable  siege, 

Alexander  the  Great  iniadcd  Sogdiana.  and  waa 
evidenllf  from  their  accounti  a  place  of  considerable 
streniiih.  There  can  be  no  donbt  tliat  the  diSbient 
namm  of  Cjn,  Cjropolis  and  Cyrcachala  reprcaenl 
-  --■  ■■ —      "■"  -n  (^t™a,p.  165) 


and  tbe  i 


of  this  city.  Bcrkelins  in  his  not«  to  Steph.  Byi 
hu  attempted  to  sliiiw  that  the  name  Cyreecbata  is 
a  corruption  of  Kynaerta,  oo  the  analogy  of  Tigra- 
nocerta  and  Vokigeaocertai  but  tba  derivatiau  nbich 
Straho  (f.  c)  hu  EiT«a,  aaeou  lo  ns  the  meet  pro- 
bable. [V.] 


CYBETTIAE  (Xvfrriu,  PtoL  iiL  13.  %  H:  Elk. 
Knfrritii.  KupfTiaui,  /iwer.,  CyntiOBB),  i  lawn 
of  Penhaelna  m  Thessalj,  (requmtly  iwntiiDRl  ia 
the  Roman  wars  ia  Gretfe.  It  was  pimidaed  by 
the  Aetoliana,  B.  c  SOO  (Lit- mi- 41)t  was  tabo 
by  Antiochns,  B.  c.  191,  bat  TMKnertd  by  M.  Bae- 
bins  and  Philip  in  the  mm  jar  (mri.  10, 13). 
and  wag  occnped  by  Peneoa  in  B.  c  171  (lU- 
53).  [t  wai  situated  upon  a  smalt  tribetsiy  d  the 
Titaienns  at  the  modera  vilkge  of  DitmmJ.ii. 
Its  acropolia  occnped  the  hill,  m  which  now  standi 
the  chnrch  of  St.  George,  wbere  Leake  found  Rve- 
ral  inscriptions,  among  which  is  a  public  ktlcr  in 
Greek,  addnased  to  the  Tag!  (magistrates)  and  city 
of    the  Cyntieuan   by  T.  QuinctJDB   Flamimnns, 

(Leake,  Korlfimi  Grteee,  vol  it.  p.  30*.) 

CVRI  CAUPUS  (ji  lUpm  nllor),  a  [Ub  in 
Pbrygia,  the  poniioQ  of  which  is  not  well  described 
by  Straba  (p.  629).  Leake  plaixa  it  ui  the  upfB 
Talley  of  the  Uermus,  north  of  the  CatacecmuDoie. 
%e  also  Hamillao  {London  Gtog.  Joum.  toL  tuI. 
p.  149).     The  place  a  nncertain.  [G.  L.] 

CYRI  CASTRA  (ri  Kvpov  irr^«d»Iw). 
Strabo  (p.  539)  eeems  lo  mean  that  Uaiaia  [Cai- 
sareia]  is  6  days'  joumey  from  tbe  Ciliciaii  Fylae 
and  the  Camp  i^  Cyrus,  as  the  paasage  stands  ia 
Casanbon's  teit.  Xew^hon  {Anab,  L  3.  §  !0}  atji 
that  Cyms  halted  at  Dana  tOr  three  days  before  be 
creased  from  Cappadoda  into  Cilicta.  Airian  (Amat. 
i.4.  §  3)  eajs  Uut  Alexander,  adraociug  iDwuds  Ibt 
'ihcian  Pylae  ftom  the  north,  "came  to  the  en- 
Bmpment  of  the  Cyrus  who  was  with  Xtoophni;' 
nd  be  seenu  to  mean  Dana.  Curtius  (iiL  4}  tays 
that,  on  bis  road  to  Cihcia,  Alexander  came  lo  the 
country  which  is  called  Castra  Cyri;  and  be  addi 
Ihat  Cjnis  had  encamped  there  when  he  waa  martb- 
iog  against  Croesus,  which  is  a  singular  blnnde-. 
Us  further  says,  that  the  Castra  wen  SO  stadia  (jum 
the  Cilician  Pylae;  but  that  is  nut  true,  if  Dana  is 
l^ana.  Ae  Xenojdian  menbcns  no  halting-place 
^letween  Dana  and  the  Pylae,  Arrian,  who  has  oo 
lUthority  except  Xeuopbon'a  text,  calta  Dana  tbe 
;;amp  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  doei  not  state  tbe  dis- 
ance  between  Dana  and  the  Pylae.  The  pasesge  in 
Strabo  is  eridently  oorrupt  [G.l-] 

CYBHUS  (Ki!pR>i),  a  town  in  Enbaea,  in  the 
teiritory  of  Carystus.     (Herod,  ii.  105.) 

CYRO'POLIS(Kopdiro\if.PtoLyLa.§2.TiiLai. 
§3;Amm.Maic.xxiii.e),atawninHediaAtropitenr, 
between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Amardus.  Salmaoos 
(in  Snlin.  p.  S40)  bas  denied  tbe  separata  existence 
of  this  town,  and  contends  that  it  is  tbe  same  as 
Cyrcochata  on  the  Jaxsitcs,  asserUng  that  the  autho 
city  oF  Ammianus  is  of  no  weight,  as  be  generally 
follows  Ptolemy.  There  seems,  howerer,  Do  great 
force  in  this  argiunent,  and,  if  then  were  any  dis- 
trict in  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
city  called  after  Cyrus,  it  would  surely  be  that  with 
which  be  was  immediately  ooniiected  during  his 
whole  life.  [V.] 

CYRRHE'STICA  (Ku^fnoTurij,  PtoL  r.  IS  , 
Polyb.  V.  10  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xlix.  30  ;  the  rsdings 
Hujlfiiariicii  and  KiP|WirTur+  are  errors  of  the  tran. 
Bcriben  ;  Cic  ad  Alt  j.  IS  ;  Plin.  t.  13  ;  Tac. 
Ami.li.S7:  £lh.  Kuffivrrit).  a  district  of  Sy> 
ria  which  appeara  to  have  owed  its  niune  to  tbe 
Macedonian  occupation  of  the  country.  It  lay 
between  the  plain  of  Antioeb,  and  was  bounded  on 
"  '     the  Euphratea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Amauus 
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the  desert.  This  fertile,  well-watered,  and  thickly 
peopled  district  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751)  occupied  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eaphrates,  where  the  rirer  in- 
clines rather  eastward  of  S.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Ventidius  defeated  the  Par- 
thian Pacores  and  avenged  the  manes  of  Crassus 
and  the  Boman  army  which  had  fallen  at  Carrhae. 
Constantine  united  it  with  Coismaoene  under  the 
name  of  Eufhratensis.  The  chief  towns  of 
Ctrrhbstioa  were  Hierapolis,  Zeugma,  Euro- 
pus,  BiRTHA,  Beroea,  Batnae,  and  Ctrrhus. 
(Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  928.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

CYBBHUS.  1.  (Ki^^oj,  Thuc.  ii.  100;  K{fpios, 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39),  a  town  in  Macedonia.  Sitalces 
penetrated  into  Macedonia  to  the  left  of  Cyrrhus 
arul  Pella.  (Thuc.  /.  c.)  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
Cyrrhus  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  latter 
ci^.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Scurio  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  the  present  Vistriiza. 
(Tafel,  Via  EgruU,  Part.  Occid,  p.  61.)  In  Leake's 
map  a  Paledhastro^  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road 
between  Pella  and  Edessa,  occupies  the  site  of 
Cyrrhus.  (Comp.  Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  269.) 

2.  A  town  of  Syria  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  80  M.  P.  to  the  NE.  of  Antioch  (^Peut. 
Tah.\  and  44  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  Beroea  {Anton. 
ItinJ),  Though  of  no  great  importance,  except  as 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  deity  whom 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  75 1)  calls  Athena  Cvrrhestica,  it 
was  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
57).  Procopius  (da  Aed.  ii.  II),  who  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  Byzantine  writers  writes  the  name 
Kvpos  (an  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Cyrus  for  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Captivity),  mentions  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  ruins  near  the  vil- 
lage of  CoruSj  which  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary,  represent  the 
ancient  Cyrrhus.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat., 
vol.  L  p.  422  ;  Bitter,  Erdhunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  928, 
1035,  1049,  1052).  [E.  B.*  J.] 

CYBTA.     [Arauris.] 

CYBTII  {Kvfnioi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  623),  a  robber 
tribe  of  Media  Atropat^e,  who  lived  along  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  adjoining  the  Mardi.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  727)  mentions  another  tribe  of  similar  habits 
in  the  southern  part  of  Persis.  [V.] 

CYBTO'NES  (K<JpTW€J:  Eth.  Kvfndtvios),  an- 
ciently called  Cyrtone  (Kwprcfiin;),  a  city  of  Boeo- 
tia,  east  of  the  lake  Copais,  and  20  stadia  from 
Hjettus,  situated  upon  a  lofty  mountain,  after  cross- 
ing which  the  traveller  arrived  at  Corsia.  Cyrtones 
contained  a  grove  and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  a  fountain 
of  cold  water,  at  the  source  of  which  was  a  chapel 
of  the  nymphs.  Forchhammer  places  Cyrtones  on 
the  hill  qS  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius  between  the 
villages  of  Paula  and  Lukiy  and  the  Met<$khi  of 
J>tndra.  Here  is  celebrated  every  spring  a  great 
festival,  which  Forchhammer  regards  as  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  festival  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  §  4;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Forchhammer, 
ffeUenika,  p.  197.) 

CYBUS(Kw/>oj).  1.  A  large  river,  which  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  in  a  course  nearly  SE.  There  is 
some  difference  among  ancient  writers  whence  it 
rose,  and  what  was  its  actual  course.  Thus  MeUi 
(iii.  5)  and  Pliny  (vi.  10)  state  that  it  rises  in  the 
Montes  Coraxici,  and  flowed  to  the  Caspian  through 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  Hyrcania.    Plutarch  (Pomp. 
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34)  places  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Ibrria. 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.  491,  500)  seems  to  consider  it  as 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Albania;  and  Dion  Cas^ 
sius  (xxxvi.  36)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  as  dividing 
Armenia  and  Albania.  In  other  places  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo  speak  as  though  they  considered  it  the 
boundary  between  Armenia  and  Iberia  (Ptol.  v.  12; 
Strab.  i.  p.  61,  xi.  p.  491).  Modem  maps  demon- 
strate that  Pliny  and  Mela  were  the  more  correct  iii 
attributing  its  source  to  the  Coraxici  Montes,  or 
main  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  as  its  course  is  almost 
wholly  SE.  from  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  It 
has  preserved  its  ancient  name  little,if  at  all,changed 
into  Kur.  In  its  course  it  received  several  other 
streams  and  two  rivers;  the  one  called  the  Cambyses 
{Tori  or  Gori),  and  the  other  the  Araxes  {EraskA 
or  Aras\  a  river  hardly  inferior  to  itself  in 
size.  [Cambtses;  Araxes.]  It  fell  into  the 
Caspian  by  many  mouths,  the  traditional  number 
being  said  to  be  twelve;  some  of  them,  as  indeed 
Strabo  remarks,  bein^  much  blocked  up  by  sand  and 
mud.  (Ptol.  V.  13;  Appian,  Mithr.  c.  103  ;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  491  and  501 :  Agathem.  ii.  10,  14.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  Mela  (iii.  5)  gives  to  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  separate  outlets  into  the  Caspian,  and 
that  both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  imagined  that  the 
Araxes  flowed  independently  into  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  formerly  the  Araxes  may  have 
had  a  separate  mouth.  At  present,  however,  it  Hows 
into  the  A'ur,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  believed.  The  name  Cyrus  is 
no  doubt  of  Peraian  origin. 

2.  A  river  of  Media  Atropatene,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  2.  §  1)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6), 
who  determine  its  situation  by  placing  it  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  {Araa  or  Kur) 
and  the  Amardns  (Sejld  Rud).  Modem  maps  in- 
dicate several  small  riven  which  flow  into  the  Cas- 
pian, agreeably  with  this  determination;  yet  we 
think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  ancient  geo- 
graphere  were  not  in  error,  and  attributed  to  the 
small  stream  what  was  true  of  the  Cyras  of  Armenia. 
(See  below.)  The  passage  in  Mela  (iii.  5),  which 
has  been  claimed  for  the  Median  river,  belongs,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  Armenian. 

3.  A  river  of  Persia,  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
729)  as  flowing  through  that  part  of  the  province 
which  was  called  KotAi;  Tlcpo-it  near  Pasargadae.  It 
was  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  {Bendamir\ 
which  flowed  into  the  Salt  Lake,  now  called  Bakh- 
tegan.  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  states,  if  the  present 
text  be  right  (and  tliat  it  is  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  MSS.),  that  Cyrus  derived 
his  name  from  this  river,  his  earlier  appellation 
having  been  Agradates.  Casaubon,  in  his  edition, 
changed  one  word  in  the  text,  and  deduced  the  con- 
trary and  perhaps  more  probable  meaning,  that  the 
river  was  called  after  the  king,  and  not  the  king  after 
the  river.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  Haukal 
(p.  98)  and  Al  Edrisi  (p.  124),  recognise  the  name 
Kur  or  Kur-db  as  that  of  a  river  which  falls  into 
Lake  Bakhtegan.  If  the  modem  maps  are  correct, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  larger  river  Araxes  is 
that  now  called  the  Bendanar  Kum-Firuz  or  Kur- 
6b,  while  the  smaller  one,  which  was  the  proper 
Cjrus,  is  called  the  Pulwan.  (De  Bode,  Luristanj 
vol.  i.  p.  75 ;  Fergusson,  Nineveh  Restored,  p.  90.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  ge<^rapherB  that  the 
K6pios  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  4)  is  the  same  river; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  tLat  Ptolemy  was  correct 
in  placing  it  in  Carmania. 
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CYSX  (fUoOt  Arrian,  fndic.  a.  26),  a  smaU  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  at  which  the  fleet  of 
Kearchus  arrived.  Its  position  is  oncertua.  [V.] 
CYSSUS.  [CasystesJ 
CYTAE,  CYTAEA.  [Cutatbshjm.] 
CYTHE'RA  (rd  K{f8ripa,  also  17  KuHpa  at  a 
later  time:  Eth.  KvBiipios:  Cerigo)^  an  island  Ijing 
off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Laconia.  Its 
northern  promontory,  Platanistos,  was  distant  40 
stadia  from  Onugnathos,  from  whence  persons 
usoallj  crossed  over  to  the  island.  (Pans.  iii.  23. 
§  1 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was 
5  miles  from  Malea;  bat  be  ought  to  have  said 
Onngnathos,  since  the  island  is  much  farther  from 
Malm  than  this  distance.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
Cythera  is  of  an  irregnlar  oval  shape,  about  20 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  abont  10  miles 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  part  Its  area  is  about  112 
square  miles.  It  is  very  rocky  and  contains  only  a 
few  valleys ;  and  being  the  most  southerly  continua- 
tion of  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  forms, 
together  with  Crete,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  After  passing  this  island,  the 
ancient  Phoenician  and  Grecian  mariners  entered 
upon  an  unknown  sea,  not  so  rich  in  islands  and 
harbours,  with  different  currents  and  winds.  If  vre 
could  obtiun  an  account  of  the  early  Phoenician 
Toyagen,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Curtius  remarks, 
that  we  should  find  that  the  stormy  Cape  Malea 
and  the  island  of  Cythera  long  formed  the  extreme 
point  of  their  voyages,  beyond  which  they  did  not 
venture  into  the  unknown  western  seas.  The  Phoe- 
nidans  had  an  ancient  settlement  in  the  island, 
which  was  the  head-quarters  of  their  purple  fishery 
off  the  Laoonian  coast.  Hence  the  island  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Cytherus,  the  son  of 
Phoenix,  and  also  to  have  been  called  PorphyrQsa 
or  Porphyria.  (Aristot.  ap.  Sleph.  B.  t.  v.  KJ^/ni; 
Eustath.  ad  Dior^.  Per.  498,  ad  IL  p.  304,  36; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  It  was  from  Cythera  that  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Aphrodite  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece;  and  consequently  in  the  Grecian 
legends  this  isknd  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
which  received  the  goddess  after  her  birth  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  Cythera  is  constantly  represented  as  one  of  the 
fiivourite  residences  of  Aphrodite,  and  Cytheraea  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  epithets  applied  to  her. 
(Hesiod.  Theogn,  195;  Herod.  L  105;  Virg, -<4en. 
i.  680,  et  alibi.) 

On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians, 
Cythera,  together  with  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  was  dependent  upon  Argos  (Herod,  i.  82). 
It  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Spartans,  who 
attached  great  importance  to  the  island,  since  it 
afforded  a  landing-place  for  their  merchant-vessels 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  the  possession  of  it 
protected  the  coasts  of  Laconia  from  the  attacks  of 
privateers.  Accordingly,  they  sent  over  annually  to 
Cythera  a  magistrate  called  Cythcrodices,  with  a 
garrison  of  Spartans.  (Thuc.  iv.  53.)  The  Lace- 
daemonian Chilon,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages,  considered  the  proximity  of  Cythera  so  dan- 
gerous to  Sparta,  that  he  wished  it  sunk  in  the  sea; 
and  Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  advised  Xerxes  to 
seize  this  island,  and  from  it  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Laconia.  (Herod,  viii.  235.)  The  fears  of 
Chilon  were  realized  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  Nicias  conquered  the  isknd,  b.  c.  424,  and 
from  thence  made  frequent  descents  upon  the  Laco- 
nian  coast.     (Thuc  iv.  54.) 
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Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Cythera  by  Nicias,  mentions  three  places;  Scandeia, 
and  two  towns  called  Cythera,  one  on  the  coast  and 
the  other  inland.  Nicias  sidled  against  the  isUnd 
with  60  triremes.  Ten  of  them  toidk  Scandeia  upon 
the  coast  (^  iwX  daXMrtn^  irCXity  Sicdi'Scia  jcoAov- 
fiini) ;  the  remainder  proceeded  to  the  side  opposite 
Cape  Malea,  where,  after  landing,  the  troops  first 
captured  the  maritime  city  of  the  Cytheriana  {yi  M 
^€iKder<rp  vdKis  rS»v  KvSTfp'wv^j  and  afterwards  the 
upper  city  (if  itw  tSXis).  According  to  this  account, 
we  should  be  led  to  place  Scandeia  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Sicilian  sea,  where  KapsiUy  the  modem  town  of 
Ceriffo,  now  stsiids;  and  the  maritime  city,  at  Avl^- 
tnona^  on  the  eastern  coast  opposite  Capo  Malea. 
This  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (/.  c),  who  connects  Scandeia  and  Cythera 
as  the  maritime  and  inland  cities  respectively,  sepa^ 
rated  from  one  another  by  a  distance  of  only  10  stadia. 
Of  this  contradiction  there  is  no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. It  seems,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 
sheltered  creek  of  Avlemona  was  the  principal  har- 
bour of  the  island,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
one  called  Phoenicus  {^otvucovs)  by  Xenophrm  {Hell. 
iv.  8.  §  7),  a  name  obviously  derived  fi-om  the  Phoe- 
nician colony.  About  three  miles  above  the  port  of 
Avlemona  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  called 
Paleopoliy  which  is  evidently  the  site  of  the  upper 
city  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  Here  stood  the 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  seen  by 
Pausanias. 

In  B.  c.  393,  Cythera  came  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Athenians,  being  taken  by  Conon  in  tho 
year  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus.  (Xen.  /.  c.)  It  was 
gken  by  Augustus  to  Euiycles  to  hold  as  his  private 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Its  chief  productions 
in  antiquity  were  wine  and  honey.  (Heraclid.  Pont. 
s.  V.  Kv&tjpiwv.')  The  island  appears  to  have  been 
always  subject  to  foreign  powers,  and  consequently 
there  are  no  coins  of  it  extant.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
seven  Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain^  Its  modem  name  Tzerigo^  in  Italian  Cerigo, 
is  remarked  by  Leake  as  almost  the  only  instance  of 
a  Slavonic  name  in  the  Greek  islands.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
ponnaoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  298,  seq.) 

CYTHE'RIUS  iKv$iipios,  Strab.  viii.  p.  356; 
Kli9vpos,  Paus.  vi.  22.  §  6),  a  small  river  in  Pisatis 
in  Elis,  flowing  by  Heraclcia,  and  falling  into  the 
Alpheius  on  its  right  bank:  identified  by  Leake, 
with  the  river  of  Sirefi;  by  Boblaye,  with  the  river  of 
Landsot  (Leake,  i/oreo,  vol.  iL  p.  192;  Boblaye, 
Jiec/terches,  p.  129.) 

CYTHE'RUM.  [CrroRus.] 
CYTHE'RUS.  [Attica,  pu  332,  b.] 
CYTHNUS(Ki5ai'o$:  £th.  Ku0vios:  Thermia\ 
on  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Ceos  and  Seriphos.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485 ; 
Dicaearch.  p.  462,  ed.  Fuhr.;  Scylax,  p.  22,  ed. 
Hudson;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Mela,*  ii.  7;  Ptol.  iii. 
15.  §  28.)  It  was  colonised  by  the  Dryopcs,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Diyopis.  (Herod,  viii,  46;  Steph. 
B.  «.  ».)  Its  name  rarely  occurs  in  antiquity.  Tho 
Cythnians  sent  a  trireme  and  a  pcnteconter  to  the 
battle  of  SaUmis.  (Herod.  I  c.)  After  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  they  became  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  other  islanders  in  the 
Aegaean ;  but  they  never  acquired  power  or  wealth. 
(Comp.  Dem.  UtpX  2ip«a-(£{«ws,  p.  176.)  The  only 
native  of  the  island  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers, 
was  Cydias  the  painter;  and  its  chief  celebrity  in 
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antiquity  was  owing  to  its  excellent  cheeses.  (Stepb. 
B.  «.  V. ;  Eostath.  ad  Dionyt.  Per.  525 ;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  516;  Plin.  ziii.  24.  s.  27.)  Its  political  consti- 
tntion,  however,  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Aristotle.  (Harpocmt  a,  v.  Kl^iou)  In  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans  in  B.C.  200,  Cjthnns 
was  occupied  hj  a  llacedonian  garrison.  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians  laid  siege  to  the  city ;  bnt  being 
unable  to  take  it  immediately,  they  quitted  the  island 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  as  the  capture  of  the  place 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  (Liv.  zxzi.  15, 45.) 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Cythnus  is  menUoned  as 
the  place  where  a  false  Nero  mnde  his  appearance, 
and  gathered  aroood  him  many  adherents.  (Tac 
HisL  ii.  8,  9.) 

Cythnus  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  island,  upon  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  hill  at 
least  600  feet  in  height  Its  harboor  was  formed 
by  a  smaU  rock  lying  in  front  of  the  town.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  now  called  SebraeO' 
haatron.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  has  disap- 
peared. Within  this  circuit  Ross  noticed  two  large 
rectangular  substructions,  divided  by  a  passage  a 
few  feet  in  width ;  they  were  probably  the  foundations 
of  two  temples  or  other  pubhc  buildings.  From  the 
aboTe-mentioned  passage  a  flight  of  steps  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  leading  down  to  the 
sea.  Near  these  steps  on  the  descent  to  the  sea  are 
three  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock,  standing  along- 
side of  one  another;  they  were  probably  a  sanctuary, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  se- 
pulchres. 

The  modem  name  of  tlie  island,  Thermia^  is  de- 
rived from  some  hot  springs  on  its  north-eastern 
side,  which  are  now  much  frequented  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  antiquity,  as  some  ancient  re> 
mains  are  found  near  them.  (Toumefort,  Voyage, 
vol.  i.  p.  251,  trausl.;  Ross,  Reizen  aufden  Griech, 
Jnseln^voL  I  p.  105;  Fiedler,  Beite  durch  Grieck- 
cnlandy  vol.  ii.  p.  95.) 
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com    OF   C?TTHNUS. 

CYTrNIUM  (Kurrwoir;  Kvrtlviov,  Ptol.),  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Tetra- 
polis.  This  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its 
situation,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  military 
importance.  Its  site  corresponds  to  Gravid^  which 
^  stands  exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of 
Amphissa,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  included 
between  the  Maliac  and  Crissaean  gulfe.  The 
dcHle  is  formed  by  the  ravines  of  two  torrents 
flowing  in  opposite  directions;  namely,  that  of 
^rarid,  which  joins  i^e  Apottolid,  near  the  union  of 
the  latter  with  the  Cephissus,  and  that  of  another 
stream  which  crosses  the  plain  of  Amphissa  into  the 
Crissaean  bay."  The  position  of  the  town,  thus 
commanding  this  defile,  illustrates  the  intended 
expedition  of  Demosthenes  from  Naupuctus  in  b.  a 


426.  This  commander  proposed,  if  he  had  been 
successful  over  the  Aetolians,  to  have  marched 
through  the  Locri  Ozolae,  leaving  Parnassus  on  the 
right,  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and  from  thence  to 
have  descended  into  Phocis,  whose  inhabitants  were 
to  have  joined  him  in  invading  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iii. 
95.)  When  Enrylochus,  the  Spartan,  shortly  after 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Demosthenes,  was 
about  to  march  from  Delphi  against  Naupactus,  he 
deposited  at  Cytinium  the  hostages  he  had  received 
from  the  Locrians.  (Thuc.  iii.  101,  102.)  In  b.  c. 
338,  Cytinium  was  seized  by  Philip,  from  whence 
he  marched  upon  Amphissa  (Philochor.  ap.  Dionys. 
p.  742).  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427, 
X.  p.  476;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Stcph.  B.  ».v.  Kvrtva; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  92,  seq.) 

CYTO'NIUM.     [Certoxium.] 

CYTO'RUS  and  CYTO'RUM  (KWvpoii  Eth, 
KvT09pifvs,/em.  Kvrwpids:  there  is  also  Kvrupirrif, 
Steph.  8.  v.).  It  appeara  that  tlie  name  was  also 
Cydorus.  (Steph.  s.v.  ed.  Meinecke,  note.)  Its 
mythical  founder  was  Cytorus,  the  son  of  Phrixns, 
according  to  Ephorus.  (Strab.  p.  544.)  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  name  the  place  Cytorum ;  and  Scylax, 
Cytoris.  It  was  between  Amastris  and  Cape  Ca- 
rambis ;  and  according  to  Strabo  once  a  trading  place 
of  the  Sinopeis.  The  name  Cytorus  occurs  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  853)  together  with  Sesamus.  [Amastris.] 
There  are  said  to  be  remains  of  Cytorus  at  a  place 
called  Kidrtu  or  KidroSj  which  is  the  ancient  name. 
The  mountains  at  the  back  of  Cytorus  were  covered 
with  box  trees. 

"  £t  juvat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Cytorum.** 

(Virg.  Geog.  ii.  437.)  Apollonius  (Arg.  ii.  944) 
whom  Virgil  may  have  imitated,  calls  it  "  wooded 
Cytorus."  The  box  forests  extended  from  Amastris 
to  Cytorus.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  mentions  "  Mons  Cy- 
torus," which  he  places  63  M.  P.  east  of  Tium, 
and  Tium  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Billaeus. 

Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  307)  has  pointed  out  a 
singular  blunder  in  the  Table.  The  places  that  aro 
marked  on  tlie  Table  between  Amasia  and  Sinope 
are  —  Cromen,  Cythero,e  Egilan,  Carambas,  Stefano, 
Syrtas,  which  "  are  evidently  intended  for  Cromna, 
Cytorum,  Aegiali,  Carambis,  Stefane,  Syrias  ;  the 
sum  of  the  distances  149  M. P.  is  tolerably  correct.** 
He  supposes  that  the  author  was  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  Amastris,  written  Mastrum 
.in  the  Table,  with  that  of  Amasia;  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  seem  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
blunder  satisfactorily.  The  places  that  the  Table 
gives  between  Mastrum  (Amastris)  and  Sinope,  are 
unknown.  Forbiger  (^Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  436)  takes 
all  these  names  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and 
Sinope  to  bo  genuine  names ;  and  so  he  has  Cromen, 
Cytherum,  &c.,  as  places  on  the  road  from  Amasia 
to  Sinope:  but  this  is  certainly  not  so.  There  is  a 
place  on  the  Table,  named  Thomia,  between  Stefane 
and  Syrtas,  which  Leake  does  not  mention.  But 
whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  about  this  one 
name,  the  blunder  in  the  Table  is  manifest.  [G.  L.] 

CY'ZICUS  (ij  KvCkos:  Eth,  KvCucfipSs)  and 
CYZICUM  (Plin.  v.  32;  Mela,  i.  19),  a  city  on  the 
Propontis  in  Mysia,  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula  as 
Mela  says.  The  peninsula,  which  projects  into  the 
Propontis  or  sea  of  Marmora  on  the  south  coast,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  isthmus.  Crossing 
this  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  a  traveller  finds  on 
hifl  left  the  miserable  town  of  Erdek,  the  ancient 
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Artace.  [Abtacb.]  The  site  of  CjneoB  is  new 
the  isthmus  on  the  east  side,  in  40°  22'  30"  N.  hit 
(Hamilton,  JUtearckes,  &c.  yoI.  ii.  p.  103.)  The 
Turks  call  the  ruins  of  Cyzicns  JSal  Kiz,  the  seccxid 
part  of  which  seems  to  be  s  part  of  the  ancient 
name;  and  Bal  is  probably  a  Turkish  corruption  of 
the  Greek  UaXaUi,  (Leake,  Atia  Minor ^  p.  271.) 
There  is  a  place  called  Aidinjik  near  the  isthmus, 
on  the  mainland  side,  where  there  are  many  marble 
fragments  which  have  been  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouriug  site  of  Cyzicus. 

Strabo  (p.  57 H)  says  that  Cyzicns  is  an  island  in 
the  Propontis,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainknd  by 
two  bridges,  and  very  fertile:  it  is  about  500  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name  close 
to  the  bridges,  and  two  closed  harbours,  and  ship- 
houses  (^vttiaoucoi)  above  200 :  one  part  of  the  city 
is  on  level  ground,  and  the  other  is  closo  to  a  hill, 
which  they  call  Bear  Hill  ("ApicTwp  6pos) :  there  is 
another  hill  that  lies  above  the  city,  a  single  height 
called  Dindymon,  which  contains  a  temple  of  Dindy- 
mene  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Argonauts.  S  ephanus  («.  v.  Kv^ucot)  says  that 
the  town  was  also  called" Apicrvy  i^o-of.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  island  with  the  main  is  attributed  to 
Alexander  by  Pliny  (v.  32),  who  does  not  say  how 
the  junction  was  made.  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who 
wrote  after  Alexander's  time,  still  calls  it  an  island 
(^Argon.  u  936),  but  he  also  speaks  of  an  isthmus. 
He  names  qm  of  the  ports  Gliytus ;  the  other  was 
named  Panormus,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  bridges.  The 
isthmus  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  seems  probable  that  moles  were 
pushed  out  some  distance,  and  then  the  opposite 
shores  were  connected  by  bridges.  The  whole  passage 
is  now  a  sandy  flat.  Hamilton  (^Besearches,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  98)  says,  *'  we  crossed  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  Cyzicus  with  the  mainland ;  near  the 
south  end,  many  large  blocks  of  stone,  dug  up  in 
clearing  a  neighbouring  vineyard,  had  been  collected 
into  a  heap."  "  The  east  side  of  the  isthmus  is  now 
an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  reeds,  and  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  principal  port  of  Cyzicus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea-shore  by  a  low  ridge  of  sand  hills 
thrown  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Near  the  northern  extremity,  a  long  ditch 
runs  from  £.  to  W.  full  of  water,  with  a  wall  of 
great  strength,  fortified  by  towers  al(mg  its  northern 
bank;  its  opening  towards  the  sea  is  choked  up  by 
drilled  sand,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  entrance  through . 
which  the  galleys  of  Cyzicus  were  admitted  to  her 
capacious  port"    (Hamilton.) 

The  ruins  of  Cyzicus  are  among  cherry  ordiards 
and  vineyards.  There  is  a  heap  of  ruins  covered 
with  brushwood,  where  there  are  many  subterraneous 
passages,  some  of  which  may  be  explored  to  the 
length  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  These  passages 
Kro  connected  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  the 
substructions  of  some  large  buildings.  Cyzicus  in 
Strabo's  time  had  many  large  public  buildings 
(Strsb.  p.  575),  and  it  maintained  three  architects  to 
look  after  them  and  the  machinery  (^SpyoMo).  It 
possessed  three  store-houses,  one  for  arms,  one  for 
the  machinery  or  engines,  and  one  for  com.  "  The 
masonry  of  these  substructions  b  chiefly  Hellenic, 
but  in  some  places  the  walls  are  only  cased  with 
blocks  of  stone:  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 
small  square  opening,  regularly  formed  with  a  key- 
stone, all  belonging  to  the  original  construction." 
(llamiltoo.)     If  these  substructions  are  not  those  of 
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the  public  granary,  tliey  may  bekmg,  as  HsnuHoo 
suggests,  to  the  great  temple  described  by  Aristidei 
in  his  oration  on  Cyzicus  (vol.  i.  p.  237,  cd.  J^); 
but  the  extravagant  bombast  of  this  wordy  rheto- 
rician diminishes  our  oonfidence  in  what  be  esti 
The  Agora,  he  says,  contained  a  most  magmficort 
temple,  and  he  speaks  of  the  parts  below  gnrasd 
being  worthy  of  admiratioo.  Xiphilinns  (Dion  Casfc 
voL  it  p.  1173,  ed.  Seimams)  says  that  the  gnat 
temple  of  Cyzicus  was  destroyed  by  an  caithqnake 
in  the  time  of  Antcminus  Hus ;  but  this  must  be  s 
mistake,  and  he  means  to  speak  of  the  gr»t  eartli- 
quake  that  destroyed  &nyma  and  other  cities  in  tl» 
time  of  Marcus,  the  suooeasor  of  Pius.  Aristides 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  calamity  of  the  dty  of  SmTna, 
addressed  to  Aureli  us  and  Commodus.  Tfaisteicple 
is  described  by  Xiphilinus  as  of  extrsordioary  di- 
mensions :  the  columns  were  fifty  cubits  high,  sod  of 
one  stone.  The  Cyziceni  used  the  white  maible  d 
Proconnesns  for  building.  (Strab.  p. 588.)  ''About 
a  mile  N£.  by  N.  from  these  eubstiuctioos  are  tbe 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  built  in  a  wooded  ralW 
to  the  north  of  the  plain,  where  are  the  princij^ 
ruins  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  pilasters  and  joas^ne 
buttresses  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  but 
seven  or  eight  are  still  standing  on  the  west  ode  uf 
the  valley,  by  which  the  circular  form  of  the  buikiinj 
may  be  distinctly  traced."  (Hamilton.)  A  small 
stream  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  arena;  wliicii 
circumstance,  and  the  character  of  the  masooiy  st 
the  upper  end  of  the  building,  led  Hamilton  to  sap- 
pobe  that  the  place  was  also  used  as  a  Nsumschia. 
On  a  wooded  hill  to  the  east  of  the  dty,  situated 
above  the  ruins,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  city  wsILs 
there  are  "  only  blocks  of  marble  and  brdcen  colainrd 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  cottages."  The  site  of 
the  theatK,  which  faces  the  SW.,  is  almost  over- 
grown with  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  very  Urpe, 
and  appears  to  be  of  Greek  construction,  but  it  is  in 
a  very  ruined  state.  Some  parts  of  the  snbstnie- 
tions  can  be  traced,  but  there  is  not  a  block  of 
marble  to  be  seen,  nor  a  single  seat  remainiug  in  ita 
place.  There  are  vestiges  of  the  city  walls  in  varioia 
parts,  but  it  does  not  appear  easyr  to  trace  their  wlnde 
extent.  Hamilton  in  one  place  speaks  of  **  heaps  of 
ruins,  long  walks,  and  indistinct  foundations,  but  so 
overgrown  with  vegetation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them  out."  He  only  found  one  inscription,  » 
Greek  one,  of  the  Roman  period.  "  On  the  whole, 
says  Hamilton,  "  I  must  say  that  the  loose  and 
rubbly  character  of  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus  little 
accords  with  the  celebrity  of  its  architects;  and  al- 
though some  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  marblfj^ 
none  of  them  give  an  idea  of  the  solid  gmndeur  rf 
the  genuine  Greek  style."  It  seems  likely  that  tJie 
larger  blocks  of  marble  have  been  carried  aw«v, 
though  there  is  no  Urge  modem  town  near  Cyiicns; 
but  the  materials  of  many  ancient  towns  near  the  s«» 
have  doubtless  been  carried  off  to  remote  plsf*^ 
There  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  on  tlie  hi\]s  abont 
Cyzicus,  and  near  Aidinjik  on  the  mainland;  bnt 
granite  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  Cyaf  "''j 
and  it  is  of  a  kind  which  is  rapidly  decomposed.  1  n« 
consequence  is,  that  n  rich  vegetation  has  grown  up, 
which  itself  destroys  buildings  and  buries  thenj. 
The  sea  sand  also  that  has  been  blown  uponbom 
sides  of  the  isthmus  may  have  covered  the  basements 
at  least  of  many  buildings.  It  seems  likely,  fftfo» 
that  excavations  would  bring  to  light  many  remauis 
of  a  rich  city,  of  which  Strabo  ssys,  that  in  htf  Ume 
"  it  rivals  the  firet  dties  of  Asia  in  roagmnKfcv 
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beauty,  and  its  esccllent  institntions,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  it  appears  to  be  embellished  in  like 
fashion  with  the  city  of  the  Rhodii,  the  Maasaliotae, 
and  the  Carthaginians  of  old  "  (p.  575). 

The  origin  of  this  town  seems  unknown.  A 
people  called  Doliones  or  I>olie9S  (Steph.  s.  v.  Ao- 
Aiovts")  once  lived  about  Cyzicns,  bat  Strabo  sajs 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  their  limits.  Couon 
(^NarraL  41 ,  apud  Phot.)  has  a  story  of  Cyzicus 
being  settled  by  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  who  were 
driven  from  Thessaly  by  Aeolians.  Their  king  and 
leader  was  Cyzicus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  peninsula  which  he  occupied ;  for  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful, 
if  we  look  at  all  the  authorities,  whether  Cyzicus 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  originally 
an  »land  or  a  peninsula.  If  it  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  we  must  suppose  that  a  canal  was  cut 
across  it,  and  afterwards  was  bridged.  This  king 
Cyzicus  was  killed  by  Jason  on  the  voyage  to 
Colchis,  and  after  the  death  of  Cyzicus,  perhaps  some 
time  after  according  to  the  legend,  Tyrrheni  seized 
tlie  place,  who  were  driven  out  by  Milesians.  Cyzicus 
was  reckoned  among  the  settlements  of  Uiletus  by 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  and  also  Artaco  on  the 
same  island  or  peninsula.  (Strabo,  p.  635.)  Cyzicus 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Biad. 

The  Cyziceni  are  said  to  have  surrendered  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  vi. 
33.)  The  place  afterwards  became  a  dependency  on 
Athens ;  f<nr  it  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
covered it  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  (b.c.411), 
— at  which  time  it  was  nn walled,  as  Thucydides  ob- 
serves (viii.  107).  These  scanty  notices  of  Cyzicus, 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  no  fortifications  near  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  still  an  inconsiderable  city.  The  Athenians, 
on  getting  the  place  again,  laid  a  contribution  (xi  the 
people.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  410)  the  Cyziceni 
had  the  same  ill  luck.  Mindarus  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral was  there  with  his  ships,  and  Phamabazus  the 
Persian  with  his  troops.  Alcibiades  defeated  Min- 
darus, and  the  Cyziceni,  being  deserted  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  Phamabazus,  again  received  the 
Athenians,  and  again  had  to  part  with  their  money. 
We  learn  from  the  notice  of  this  affidr  in  Xenophon 
{Hell  i  I.  §  16)  that  Cyzicus  had  a  port  at  this 
time.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Aegos- 
]x>tami,  Cyzicus  seems  to  have  come  again  under 
the  Lacedaemonians;  but  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(b.  c.  387)  gave  all  the  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian 
king,  Cyzicus  was  among  them. 

Cyzicus  appears  to  have  obtained  its  indepejidence 
aftor  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  notices  of  it 
are  very  scanty.      Attalus  I.  of  Peigamum,  the 
father  of  Eumenes,  married  a  woman  of  Cyzicus, 
named  Apollonias,  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
good  .sense  (Polyb.  xxiii.  18);  and  we  read  of  the 
Cyziceni  sending  twenty  ships  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Athenaeus,  the  brother  of  Attalus  II.,  King  of  Per- 
gamum.     (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)    We  know  nothing 
c^the  fortunate  circumstances  which  gave  this  town 
the  wealth  that  it  had,  when  Mithridates  attempted 
to  take  it  b.  c.  74.     It  is  probable  that  it  had  be- 
come one  of  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  well  administered.     The  Cyziceni  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  a  fight  with  Mithridates  at  Chalcedon, 
and  soon  after  the  king  attacked  Cyzicus.    He  posted 
his  troops  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  1^  mountain  range  of  Adrasteia ;  and  with  his 
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ships  he  blocks.ded  the  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  city  from  the  man.  The  strength  of  the  walls, 
which  had  been  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  the  citi- 
zens enabled  them  to  hold  out  agamst  the  enemy. 
The  Roman  commander  L.  Lucullus  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  off  Cyzicus,  and  he  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  Mithridates,  whose  army  suffered  from  famine, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  with 
great  loss.  (Pint.  LuctdL  c.  9,  &c. ;  Appian,  Mith- 
ridat.  c.  72,  &c.;  Strab.  p.  575;  Cic.  pro  Arch 
c.  9.)  The  Romans  rewarded  Cyzicus  by  making 
it  a  Libera  Civitas,  as  it  was  in  Strabo's  time,  who 
observes  that  it  had  a  considerable  territory,  part  of 
it  an  ancient  possession  and  part  the  gift  of  the 
Romans.  He  adds  that  they^)>06sessed  on  the  Troad 
the  parts  beyond  the  Aesepus  about  Zeleia;  and 
also  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  which  was  that  part  of 
the  mainland  that  was  opposite  to  Cyzicns.  They 
had  also  part  of  the  tract  on  the  Lake  Dascylitls, 
and  a  large  tract  bordering  on  the  Doliones  and 
Mygdones,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Miletopolitis  and  the 
Apolloniatis.  Strabo  (p.  587)  speaks  of  a  place  at 
the  common  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Priapua 
and  Cyzicus,  from  which  it  appears  that  tlic  pos- 
sessions of  these  two  towns  bordered  on  one  anothw, 
on  the  coast  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Indeed 
Priapus,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a  colony 
of  Cyzicus.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Cyzicus  dates  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of 
Mithridates.  It  poss^sed  a  large  tract  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Propontis,  and  there  were  no  other 
lai^e  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Propontis  in  the 
Roman  period,  except  Nicomedia  and  Kicaea.  The 
produce  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  would  come 
down  to  Cyzicus.  Tacitus  {Arm.  iv.  36)  says  that 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  25)  deprived  Cyzicus  of  its  privilege 
of  a  free  city  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7,  23;  Sueton.  TUf. 
c.  37)  for  not  paying  due  religious  respect  to  the 
memoiy  of  Augustus,  and  for  ill  treating  some  Roman 
citizens.  This  shows  that  Strabo  must  have  written 
what  he  says  of  Cyzicus  being  Libera  before  the  re- 
vocation. The  effect  of  the  revocation  of  this  privilege 
would  be  to  place  Cyzicus  altogether  and  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Asia. 
Cyzicus,  however,  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place 
under  the  empire,  though  it  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
the  time  of  Caracalla  it  received  the  title  of  Metro- 
polis. It  also  became  a  bishop's  see  under  the  later 
empire. 

Cyzicns  produced  some  writers,  a  list  of  whom  is 
given  in  a  note  on  Thucydides  (viii.  107)  by  Wasse. 
(Cramer,  Atia  Minora  i.  47,  note.)    It  had  also 
some  works  of  art,  among  which  Cicero  (  Verr.  ii.  4. 
c.  60)  mentions  paintings  of  Ajox  and  Medea,  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  afterwards  bought     (Plin.  viii. 
38.)    At  some  period  in  their  history  the  Cyziceni 
conquered  Prooonnesus,  and  carried  off  from  there  a 
statue  of  the  Meter  Dindymene.     It  was  a  chrysele- 
phantine statue ;  but  the  covering  of  the  face,  instrad 
of  being  platrs  of  ivory,  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus.     (Pans.  viii.  46.  §  4.)    Cyzicus  also 
pxx)duced  a  kind  of  unguent  or  perfume  that  was  in 
repute,  made  from  a  plant  which  Pliny  calls  "  Cyzi- 
cena  amaracus"  (Plin.  xiii.;  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  5);  but 
Apollonius,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  688),  speaks 
of  it  as  made  from  an  Iris.     It  was  also  noted  for  its 
mint,  which  produced  the  gold  coins  or  stateres  called 
Cyziceni  (Kv{ucrivo()^  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 
The  Cyzicenus  had  on  one  side  a  female  head,  and 
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on  the  other  ■  lioo's  hesd.  (Hesychius,  1. 1.  Ku- 
i<KTiroi :  Suidos.  I.  V.  Ki^umi'iii  (rraTqpti.)  The 
bead  U  BUpposed  to  be  th.it  at  Cybck.  The  value  of 
Uie  toil!  was  28  Allio  drtebmao.    (Dem.  in  Phom. 

ouiiu.  It  does  not  iip[car  Hliere  the  Cjiiceni  )^it 
their  gold  from,  but  it  is  not  impii>lHb]e  that  it  iv'ba 
ODCfi  fouod  on  tiia  iHlHod  or  on  ti»  nnghbonring  nuio- 
lond.  I'iinj  (uivi.  IS)  ura  IhsC  Ibtra  wai  in  his 
lime  ■  temple  at  Cjiicus,  in  which  the  urcluloct  hid 
placed  a  golden  thread  along  all  the  joiaio^fB  of  the 
polished  stone.  The  coniiasi  between  the  gold  and 
the  wiiite  inarhle  would  probablj  produce  a  gowl 
«9sct.  The  passage  of  Pliny  conUins  somettilng 
mure  about  Cj'iicus,  lul  the  Maty  of  the  ''  fugiilvue 
lajis,"  which  waa  ones  the  anchor  cf  Ihe  ArKonautae. 
The  stone  cflen  ran  away  from  the  Prjtaneum.  li" 
at  lut  they  wisely  secuicd  it  with  lead.     [C.  !■■] 


mqnloij  (^Cape  CUar)  —  pnihahly  the  £1 
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DAAE.     [Dabab.] 

DABANAS  {^aSaris).  tme  of  Juttinian's  far- 
tresses.  «lualed  between  Dara  and  Amida  (Pnicop. 
rfe  Aid.  ii.  4),  which  some  of  the  mapa  ccrofbund 
wilh  Daraha  (Amniian.  uiii.  3.  §  7),  which  Ues 
much  fiuilier  S.  at  the  sourcts  of  the  river  Belub. 
The  aita  ha.  not  been  identified.  (KHct,  Crdfewfo, 
Tol.  ».  p.  1124,  Tol.ii.  pp.  82, 381.)     TE.  B.J.] 

DABASAE  {C^atiam,  I'lol.  vii.  2.  §  IB),  a  people 

Gangem."  to  the  east  of  A'^.  There  ii  x>ma  doabt 
about  iho  ortkoinaphy  of  their  name,  which  is  aome- 
timea  written  LabaJiae.  Tiiej  arv  probably  connected 
with  the  range  of  mountiina  called  t4  4iiiiwoa  J1(itj 
(Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  18),  and  which  are  most  likely  re. 
pmenled  by  tba  eutem  apnr  of  the  Nipdl  Hi- 
maJoyof.  [V.] 

DABERATH  (Aa«i,>iir,  LXX^  Ai>«(4>a,  Euseb.), 
a  border  city  ef  Ihe  tribe  of  Zebulon  (./oiA.iii.  12), 
apparently  identiral  with  the  Lcvltical  city  Uabareh 
(AeCSi.  LXX. ;  Joih.  iii.  28),  and  with  Dibir 
in  1  Chron.  vi.  58,  though  in  tbeae  paasa^ea  it  is 
reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  as  is  also  Daberalh 
in  1  Chrm.  ii.  72  (Aeetpf,  LXX.).  Its  site  ia 
marked  by  the  email  Moslem  village  nf  Ikburiah, 
which  ia  situated  at  the  NW.  base  of  Monnt  Tabor, 
on  a  ledge  of  rooks,  thns  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Easebius  and  St.  Jerome  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Dabdra,  as  a  town  of  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Tabor,  in  the  district  of  DIocaesareiL  (OnomasL 
».v.:  Bcland,Pnfa«tp.  733.)  Dr.  Robinson  further 
identifiea  with  it  the  Daburitta  of  Jceepliua  in  Ibe 
great  plain  (Bii.  Utt.  vol.  iii.  p.  210),  but  this  is 
very  qnestionable.  [G.  W.l 

DABRONA.  a  river  in  Irehuid,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy ai  being  Uw  first  riier  after  tbe  Southern  Pro- 


=^blas:k.  [B.  G.  L] 

DACHARE'NI  (Aaxapurof),  an  iolaad  trilv  rf 
Arabia  Felii.  accoiding  lo  PioieDiy(n.7)iilMiiitird 
with  the  Nabathaeans  by  Eostalhiui  (oil  D»«|i. 
Per.  954  ).  Forster  conjectures  that  they  aie  iJm- 
tical  with  the  tribe  of  the  J>iiy  Bhaitr,  fiil\ii\ie 
great  Harb  nation,  fonnd  by  Burddurdt  uar  \U 
Of/taA  Ztbesde  tribes,  between  Aoit^  and  Mriia, 
and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  iftdiaa.  (Anlna,  ni  il 

P.UI.)  ro.v,.] 

DACHINABADES  (Aiix<>^<'><1',  I'uip''  '"^ 
p.  29).  a  district  of  ^'  India  intra  Gangem,"  cfd  iLie 
h'W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  HindottJUi,  a  lillk  io 
the  S.  of  Barygaia  or  Beroach.  Il  ii  atalfd  ^\ia 
aulhor  of  the  Periplus  that  it  wa>  so  called  btrni 
Dakban,  in  the  native  tongue,  ugiu&d  (ngih. 
Dakhiubades,  according  to  this  viec,  wmld  be  i 
purely  Indian  word,  and  wotUd  mean  "  city  <i  ibi 
aouih.''  Dakbaii.  however,  in  which  we  n«);iuH 
the  well-known  modem  nan» Deixaii, itiwt pnTfrij 
the  south:  it  is  derived  from  the  Saiacrii Dalishuii, 

namod  by  the  Hindu  conquerors,  who  entered  Intii 
from  the  NW.     The  district  of  Dakhinabadn  oo- 
lained  two  empoHa,  Plithaua  and  Tagara.     [V.] 
DA'CIA  {tkwcia.:  ECA.  and  Ad)-  tti**t,  Da.iu, 


Dadcus).     Tbia 


untr7,    ■ 


f  tbe  B 


be  cocuidciid  u  > 

denoting  the  bnd  <f  Ib> 

•T»  T^,  Suih.  viL  P.S95), 

ith   tbe  unjan  by  Tn>i>. 

wnen  it  received  cenam  definite  limiti. 

Tbe  Gbtak  (rdroi,  sing.  Tims,  Steph.  B.)»f™ 
in  antiquiiy  eaomerated  among  tbe  Thneian  e«iip 
ofnationa;  and  this  opuiua  hia  been  anfnnnl  If 
themoslcompelentamongmodoniinquireit.  (ibi- 
farik,  Slac.  Alt.  voL  i.  p.  31.)  It  need  hudlj  bi 
added,  that  the  theory  which  r^nidol  tbe  G«bi 
and  the  "long-baired"  Goths  of  Scai^naria  n 
equivalent  names,  though  auppcrted  by  Procopu, 
Jerome,  Vopsciu,  and  Spanian,  bnt,  above  all,  by 
Jonumdei  (De  Rib.  CeC),  is  entirely  denid  of 
fonndatieu.  The  aeat  of  this  people  «>  tbey  int 
appear  in  hiitorj  ninst  be  placed  to  tbe  H.  of  Ml. 
Unemns,  and  S.  of  the  Islei.  If  we  may  tmit  He- 
ndotus  (iv.  92,  fiJl.  V.  3),  the  OeUe  wen  tayeiit 
lo  the  other  Thradan  barbariaju.  Our  knnkd^ 
of  the  Uter  Dadana  partly  confimis  this  ilaUmait, 

iketch,  or  have  origmated  the  fables  conntcud  with 

:heir  indigenous  deity  Zalmoliia  or  Zunoliia.    Tbo- 

:ydides  (ii.  9S)  deecribea  them  *a  liiing  in  tbe  nm" 

district  as  that  which  tbey  occujued  when  ctnqueml 

ind  they  were  among  tbe  (tibea  wha  M- 

bjwed  Silaicea  to  Ihe  field.     In  the  eipeditiai  of 

Philip  against  Scythia  (Justin,  ii.  3),  tbe  TribilU, 

-  '10  had  not  lon^  befom  been  driven  o^  »f  H""' 

ueni  seals  in  Che  interiia'  by  the  irmplioo  ef  Iba 

ills,  occupied  the  aleppe  between  Ihe  Duiube  ud 

!  Balkan.     It  woukl  aeem  Ibat  the  Getae  had 

m  foreed  acroas  tbe  river  by  Ihe  Tribrih,  ai  Ak«- 

ler,  in  the  cnmpugn  of  a.  u  335,  feond  tbe  Geise 

igod  upon  tbe  oppoaila  ude  of  the  bier  U  the 

mberof  upwards  of  1 0,000  feet  and  4000  hone- 

n.     Under  EiTour  rf  night,  Aleiander  a<^  "" 

.-J  river  unmolested,  defealed  the  Oelae,  and  Cool 

their  town.     (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  2;  Strab.  p.  3»1) 

"n  B.  c.  292,  Lyiimachna,  in  the  aggimiive  wart"* 

;hich  he  waged  agaaut  the  Gelae,  penetrated  inW 
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tho  heart  of  tbeir  couiitiy:  in  tho  plmns  of  Bessa- 
xabia  (17  r&v  TtrStv  ipri/iia,  Strab.  p.  305)  hk  re- 
treat vna  cut  off,  and  he,  with  all  his  anny,  had  to 
anrrender.  Lysimachos,  however^  was  set  free,  and 
the  generositj  of  Dromichaetes,  the  native  kirg, 
fband  a  place  among  all  the  collectors  of  anecdotes. 
(Strab.  p.  302;  Plat.  Demetr,  39,  52;  Poljaen.  vii. 
5;  oomp.  Paus.  i.  9.  §  5.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
Dadan  prince  obtained  a  large  treasure,  either  from 
the  plunder  of  the  camp,  or  the  ransom  of  his  prison- 
ers, as  on  two  separate  occasions,  once  in  1545,  and 
again  rather  more  than  twenty  years  since,  nuny 
thousand  gold  coins  were  found  near  Thorda,  some 
of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Lysimachus,  and  others 
with  the  epigraph  KOSON.  (Paget,  Hungary  and 
Trantylvamaf  vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

When  the  Gauls  occupied  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Getae  were  involved  in  war  with  that  people. 
(Justin.  XX vi.  §  3.)  They  were  defeated,  and  were 
sold  in  great  numbers  for  slaves  to  the  Athenians, 
who  had  formerly  obtained  their  supplies  from 
Phrygia  and  Caria,  as  is  shown  by  Aristophanes  and 
the  elder  comedians;  while,  after  this  period,  the 
names  of  Davus  (Dacus  and  Davus  are  convertible 
forms)  and  Geta  appear  as  the  names  of  slaves  in 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their  Roman 
imitator  Terence.  (Strab.  p.  304;  Mem,  de  VAcad. 
des  Inter,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  34,  foil.;  Niebuhr,  Klein. 
Schri/L  pp.  352—398;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  i. 
p.  469.) 

It  is  not  known  why  and  when  the  Getae  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Daci.  The  ancients  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  them  as  identical  (Plin.  iv. 
12;  Pans,  i  12.  §4;  Dion  Cass.  li.  67;  Appian, 
Praef.  c  4;  Justin,  zxzii.  3.  §  16),  though  Strabo 
(p.  304;  comp.  Senec.  Nat  Quaett  1)  distinguishes 
them  by  saying  that  the  Getae  occupied  the  district 
towards  Pontus  snd  the  E.,  the  Daci  that  towards 
Germania  and  the  sources  of  the  Ister.  Curio,  the 
first  Roman  general  who  advanced  in  these  regions 
as  far  N.  as  the  Danube,  was  afraid  to  attack  I^ia. 
(Flor.  iii.  4.  §  6.)  According  to  some,  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  extensive  schemes  of  conquest  they  assign  to 
him,  had  meditated  the  invasion  of  Dacia.  (Suet. 
JuL  44.)  The  native  prince  Boerebistas,  a  con- 
temporary of  Augustus,  and  a  man  of  great  capacities, 
ventured  to  cross  the  Ister,  and,  by  ravaging  Thrace, 
and  exterminating  the  people  of  the  Boii  and  the 
Taurisci,  had  increased  the  power  of  the  Getae  to 
such  extent  as  even  to  cause  terror  to  the  Romans. 
(Strab.  pp.  298,  303.)  In  b.  c.  10,  Augustus  sent 
Lentttlus  to  attack  their  king  Cotiso.  The  Romans 
appear  to  have  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Marotj 
but  the  expedition  had  no  practical  results.  (Flor. 
iv.  12.  §  19;  Strab.  p.  304;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  36; 
Mor.  Carm.  iii.  8, 18;  Suet.  Oct  21.)  Ovid,  in  his 
exile,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  Getae,  with  all  their 
repulsive  features,  set  off  by  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
clement climate.  The  poet,  however,  learnt  their 
language  {Trist.  v.  12,  58,  ex  Pont.  iii.  24),  and 
composed  a  song  of  triumph  for  Augustus  in  the 
mde  tongue  of  his  barbarian  neighbours  (ex  Pont. 
iv.  13,  23).  The  only  specimens  of  this  ancient 
language  are  in  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  in 
particular  words  scattered  through  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  preserved  by  lexicographers,  such 
as  Hesychius  and  Suidas.  Adelnng  {Mithridat. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  344)  has  collected  many  of  tiiese  words 
and  terminations  of  words,  such  as  the  local  ending 
in  davaj  which  frequently  occurs  among  Dadan 
towns.    From  this  period  the  Daciana  were  engaged 
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in  frequent  wars  with  tho  Romans.  Fortune  in- 
clined to  neither  side,  till  at  last  they  obtained,  under 
their  kuig  Decebalus,  so  decided  an  advantage  over 
the  weakness  of  Domitian  as  to  reduce  that  emperor 
to  accept  a  peace,  accompanied  by  the  most  disgrace- 
ful conditions,  and,  among  others,  the  payment  of  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Dacia.  A  full  account  of  these 
two  campaigns  of  Domitian  is  given  in  the  Diet,  of 
Bioff.  art.  Decebalus.  When  Trajan  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  he  prepared  to  restore  to  its  bright- 
ness the  tarnished  honour  of  the  empir^  and  himself 
headed  the  expedition  against  Dada.  In  a.d.  101, 
Trajan  left  Rome,  and  passing  through  Pannonia, 
and  crossing  the  Tkeist,  followed  the  course  of  the 
Maroa  into  Transylvania.  His  first  great  battle  waa 
on  the  Croufield  near  Thorda.  The  Moldo-Wal- 
hu:hian  peasant  still  calls  the  battle  field  by  the 
name  '*  Prat  de  7Vo;an  "  (Pratum  Trajani);  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  tenadty  of  a  people's  recol- 
lections. For  other  curious  examples  of  the  honour  in 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  hold  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  Decebalus,  see  Eevue  des  deux  MondeSf 
vol.  xxi.  p.  110.  Decebalus  broke  the  humiliating 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  but 
Dacia  was  doomed  to  become  a  Roman  province,  and 
m  A.  D.  104  Trajan,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Dacicus,  set  out  on  his  second  campaign.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  now  better  acquainted  with  tlie  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  chose  a  nearer  route,  and  one 
by  widch  he  might  at  once  reach  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  crossed  the  Danube 
below  the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  famous  bridge  was 
afterwards  built,  and  sending  one  part  of  his  army 
along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  valley  which 
now  leads  from  Orsova  by  Mehadia  and  Karantebet 
over  the  Iron  Gate  pass  —  the  deep  mountain  gorge 
which,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  Transylvania,  has 
been  alternately  contested  by  Dacian,  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem.  Taking  this  route,  he  marched 
direct  upon  the  capital  Sannizegethusa. 

The  Dacians,  unable  any  longer  to  defend  their 
capital,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fied  to  the  mountains. 
Decebalus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  his  pur- 
suers, stabbed  himself,  and  many  of  his  followers 
committed  suicide,  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Dion  Cassius  (Ixviii.  6 — 14)  has  given  the 
history  of  this  fiunous  war;  but  the  Column  of  Trajan 
at  Rome,  upon  which  the  chief  events  of  the  two  cam- 
paigns are  minutely  figured,  forms  the  best  commen- 
tary on  this  final  victory  of  Rome,  which  Caninius  the 
poet  (Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4.  §  1)  had  proposed  to  narrate 
in  verse  as  an  eternal  monument  to  the  illustrious 
Trajan.  (Paget,  Hungary  and  Transyhanui,  voL 
ii.  p.  107  ;  Fabretti,  de  Column.  Traj. ;  Mannert, 
Res TraJ.adDanub,ge8tae;  Engel, Comm.  de  Exped. 
Traj.  ad  Danvb. ;  Franke,  Zur  Geschich.  TrajanSf 
pp.66— 141.) 

Dacia  now  became  a  Roman  province,  and  received 
its  definite  political  boundary;  on  the  W.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Tysia,  which  divided  it  from  the 
lazyges  Metanastae;  on  the  N.  by  the  Mens  Car- 
patus;  to  the  £.  its  lunits  were  the  Hierasus,  up  to 
its  confiuence  with  the  Ister;  while  on  the  S.  it  was 
separated  from  Moesia  by  the  Danube.  (PtoL  ilL  8. 
§  4.)  Tho  whole  circumference  was  calculated  by 
Eutropius  (viii.  2)  at  1000  M.  P.,  but  this  is  below 
the  mark,  as  it  contained  what  is  now  the  Banat  of 
Temesvdr^  Hungary  E.  of  the  TkeisSj  the  whole  of 
JVansylvaniaf  the  Bukotoina,  the  S.  pdnt  of  Oa- 
Zicia,  Moldavia  W.  of  the  Ptuth,  and  the  whole  of 
WaUachia. 
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After  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  Trajan 
tumod  his  attention  to  securing  his  new  province.  The 
bridge  over  the  Danube  which  was  to  afford  a  com- 
munication with  the  S.  provinces,  had  been  commenced 
probablj  about  a.,  o.  103.  Dion  Cassius,  governor 
of  Pannonia  under  Alexander  Severus,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Trojan^s  bridge;  but  this  part  of  his  work 
has  been  lost,  though  an  abridgment  is  given  in  the 
epitome  of  Xiphilinus.  According  to  this  writer, 
it  was  built  by  Apollodorus,  the  architect  of  the 
Forum  Trajanum  and  of  the  Column  at  Rome,  and 
consisted  of  20  piers;  each  pier  was  150  Roman  feet 
high,  60  feet  thick,  and  thoj  were  170  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  At  either  end  it  was  protected  by 
towers,  and  the  whole  work  was  built  of  hewn  stone. 
(Dion  Cass.  Izviii.  13.)  The  latter  circumstance 
seems  to  be  an  ezaggeratioi,  and  the  account  of  the 
situation,  depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
other  particidars,  contains  many  errors.  A  com- 
parison of  the  other  two  ancient  authorities — the 
large  copper  coin  of  Trajan  with  the  bridge  on  the 
reverse,  sldA.  the  column,  where  part  of  the  bridge  is 
represented  in  the  backgrotmd — shows  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bridge  was  of  wood,  while  the  piers 
are  undoubtedly  of  stone.  About  a.  d-  120  Ha- 
drian destroyed  the  bridge,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
the  barbarians  crossing  over  into  the  Thracian  pro- 
vinces. (Dion  Cass.  /.  o.)  The  remains  of  this 
bridge  are  to  be  found  a  little  below  the  miserable 
village  of  Scaia  Gladova,  All  that  is  now  left  is  a 
solid  shapeless  mass  of  masonry  on  each  bank,  about 
20  feet  high ;  and  between  that  and  the  river  there 
is  on  each  side  a  broken  wall,  with  a  level  on  the  top 
of  the  banks,  apparently  forming  the  pier  from  which 
the  first  arches  sprang.  On  both  sides  the  banks 
are  of  a  considerable  heiglit  above  the  water.  In 
the  bod  of  the  river,  and  in  a  direct  line  between 
these  ruins,  the  surveyors — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  in  which  the  upper  line  indi- 
cates the  common  height  of  the  water,  the  lower 
that  to  which  it  sometimes  falls,  when  the  tops  of 
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several  of  the  pillars  become  visible — have  traced 
the  remains  of  13  pillars.  Not  far  from  the  middle, 
a  kind  of  island  has  been  formed  which  occupies  the 
space  of  4  pillars,  and  on  the  N.  bank  there  is  a  se- 
cond space,  apparently  filled  up  by  deposits,  which 
leaves  room  for  one  other  pillar;  thus  making,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  banks,  the  number  20.  The 
distance  between  the  pillars  on  either  bank  is  about 
3,900  English  feet  The  pillar  on  the  K.  bank  is 
not  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  of  a  mass  of  sl^ipeless 
materials  joined  together  with  Roman  cement.  It 
may  have  been  encased  in  hewn  stone  which  is  now 
destroyed.  On  the  Wallachlan  side  are  the  remains 
of  a  tower,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  circular  fosse. 
(Paget,  vol.  il  p.  67.) 

Besides  this  great  work  Tngan  constructed  roads 
(the  great  agents  for  civilization) :  these  were  three 
in  number,  and  were  connected  with  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  ran  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly 
cut  in  tlie  rock  and  partly  supported  on  wooden 
beams.  The  road  which  lay  most  to  the  W.  quitted 
Viminacium, — or,  more  properly,  the  fortress  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  Uj-PcUankat — and  took  a 
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NE.  direction  up  to  Tiviscnm  (^Temnvar).  On  this 
road  the  Peutingerian  Table  gives  the  foUowing 
stations : — Arcidava,  Centum  Puteae,  Bersovia,  Azi- 
zis,  Caput  Bubali,  Tiviscum.  The  middle  nad, 
quitting  Orsova^  followed  the  vallej  of  the  Czemo, 
doeely  henomed  in  by  Its  wooded  hUls,  to  Meha&i; 
and,'  pozBuing  the  same  coarse  as  the  modem  n»d, 
proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Teme»y  then  crossed 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Rcmums  are  ssid  to  have 
had  literally  an  iron  gate,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  place.  Its  direction  then  turned  towards  the  E., 
almig  the  vale — or  rather  plain — of  Hdtzeg,  over 
HuMfod  and  the  level  before  ForAefy,  and  the  hill 
of  Deva,  and  there  fell  into  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  MaroSf — taking  the  route  which,  should  Tnn- 
sylvania  ever  attain  to  a  higher  dvilisatim,  will  fain 
the  future  great  commercial  road  to  unite  the  wioe- 
growing  districts  of  its  well- watered  volcanic  sio\a 
with  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  Still  proceeding  ia 
a  N£.  direction  along  Uie  Maros^  it  passed  Aar£i- 
bur^y  ThcrdOf  Maraa  Veuarheiiy  and  so  on  to  the 
frontier  of  Moldavia.  Again,  taking  the  guida^e 
of  the  Peutingerian  Table,  the  following  stations  li« 
on  this  road: — Tiema,  Ad  Mediam  {Mekadiaj— 
with  the  baths  of  Hercules,  which  were  knotni  to  the 
Romans  as  early  as  the  times  of  Hadrian,  and  were 
in  high  repute  for  their  medicinal  virtues),  Praeto- 
rium.  Ad  Pannonioe,  Gagauae,  ftlasdianae,  Tiriscam, 
Agnavae,  Pons  Augusti,  Sarmizegethuba,  Ad  Aquas, 
Germizera,  Blandi^ma,  Apula,  Brucla,  Salinse,  Pa* 
tavissa,  Napoca,  Optatiana,  Langiana,  Cosie,  Pan>- 
lissum. 

The  third  road,  which  lay  towaxds  the  E.,  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scala  (7/adoi»i,-*— probably  crns- 
ing  Trajan's  Bridge, — passed  along  the  vallrj  of 
theAluta  (AH),  and,  mounting  the  Rotkentkum 
pass,  descended  upon  KarUtn^^  where  it  fell  in 
with  the  other  wmmL  The  following  are  the  stations 
up  to  Apula, — the  mining  capital  of  the  Romans  in 
Dacia,  the  seat  of  the  Collegium  Aurarionun,  and 
the  residence  of  the  procurator  or  chief  ofiScer  of  the 
gold  mines: — Drubetis,  Amutria,  Pelcndova,  Ca*tra 
Nova,  Romula,  Acidava,  RuKidava,  Pons  Aluti, 
Burridava,  Castra  Trajana,  Arutela,  Pnietoriuni, 
Pons  Yetus  Stenarum,  Cedunie,  Acidava,  Apula. 

Ptolemy  (iil  8)  has  added  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  which  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
great  Roman  roads,  between  the  Tysia  and  the 
AluU,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.:— Bacconinm 
('Poi;icicrfi'ioi'),Docidava(Aoici8auo),Ulpianum(0«A- 

wiovrfi'),  Ziridava  (Z*p(8avo),  Zurobara  (ZovpiSf^h 
Lizizis  (AiC«Cf  j),  Zeugma  (Z«i»7/«a),  Acmonia  ('Ajc- 
AMtfWa),  Phrateria  (♦/wTfpc'a).  Then  E.  of  the 
Aluta,  in  Uie  direction  from  S  to  N.:— Amnn* 
(;hpKuiy)a\  Pinum  (Uw6p),  Soraum  (S^^wOt 
Tiasum  (Tfcuroy),  Nentidava  (N«»rriJai«),  Pirum 
(nipoiJ^i),  Hydata  C^lara),  Tiriscum  (T/p««oi'), 
Maroodava  (Mapic^uo),  Comidava  (Ko^5ow), 
Rhamidava  ('Po/if8awo),  Zusidava  {Zovaiiava),  Pf- 
loda  (n(Uo«o),  Angustia  ('Aryo«^'«).  I'ractom 
Augusta  (Jipanwpia  Avyo^ara^  Sandava  (2«'- 
«auo),  Utidava  (OfrriJovo),  Petrodava  (ntrpvieva), 
Carsidava  (KopCiSauo),  Patridava  {Tlttrpi^h 
Triphulum  (TpUpvXov),  Arcobadara  ('Apico€a«W' 
The  rivere  of  Dacia  which  flowed  into  the  Da- 
nube in  the  direction  from  W.  ta  E.,  were  as  fol- 
lows:—Tisianus  or  Tysia,  with  its  E.  sffluents  Ge- 
rasus  or  Grissia,  and  Marisus;  Tibiscns,  springing 
from  the  Carpathians;  Gifil;  Alutas;  and  Bieruas 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  n^  or  Uof>*' 
rds  of  Herodotus  (iv.  48). 
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Bada  was  macle  a  consular  proTince  (CapitoHln. 
Pertin.  2,  3)  nnder  a  *^  legatns,"  and  divided  into 
districts,  as  in  129  there  appears  " Dacia  Inferior" 
tindef  Hadrian,  and  in  an  inscription,  the  age  of 
which  is  not  known,  **  Dacia  Apolensis''  (Orelli, 
Itucr.  n.  3888).  Notwithstanding  the  resolation 
of  Hadrian  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
the  steps  he  actnailj  took  for  that  porpose,  the  Bo- 
roans  seem  to  hare  remained  masters  of  Dacia  till 
the  time  of  Aarelian  (a.  d.  270 — 275);  when  the^r 
finally  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  left  Dacia  to 
the  Goths.  The  Roman  colonists  were  placed  on  the 
Si  of  the  rirer,  in  a  district  lying  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Moesia,  which  bore  the  name  <^  Dacia  Au- 
RBi^iAMi  (Vopiac.  Aurel.  39;  Ruf.  Brev.  8;  £n~ 
trop.  ix.  15),  and  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts:— > Dacia  Ripbnsis,  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  cai»tal  Ratiaria;  and  Dacia  MEDiTBRRAinci, 
with  the  capital  Serdica.  (Marquardt,  Handbueh 
der  Rum.  Alt  p.  108.)  An  intercourse  of  com- 
merce and  language  was  grsdnally  established  be- 
tw^«n  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river;  and  Dacia, 
though  serving  a  Gothic  master,  proved  the  firmest 
barrier  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  lines  which  the  Visigoths  were  pre- 
paring to  construct  between  the  Pruth,  Danube,  and 
the  mountains,  they  gave  way  before  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Hniis,  about  a.  d.  376.  (Amm.  Marc. 
xxxi.  3 ;  Jomand.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  24 ;  Schafarik, 
Slav,  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  324.)  After  the  death  of  Attila 
in  A.  D.  453,  tlie  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Euxine,  became  the 
seat  of  a  new  power  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Gepidae.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepidae  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars 
in  A.  D.  566,  these  districts  were  occupied  without 
resistance  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians.  The  Dacian 
empire  of  the  "Chagans"  lasted  for  upwards  of 
230  years,  till  it  fell  before  the  might  and  prowess 
of  the  great  Charlemagne.  The  Wallachians — or 
"  Rumunyi,"  as  they  call  themselves  —  are  not  to 
be  confoiuided  with  the  Vlakhi  (BAdx<>0*  ^^i^^  is 
a  much  older  and  wider-spread  name,  belonging  to 
the  Kelts.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  235.) 
Both  of  the  Wallachian  stocks  on  either  side  of  the 
Danube  were  of  the  same  descent,  and  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  Slaves,  Getae,  and  Romans,  who  ftx>m  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  century  sheltered  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Dada,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Albania;  and  when  the  times  became  more  peaceable, 
spread  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  plains. 
(Schafiirik,  Slav.  AU.  vol  ii.  p.  205;  Fessler,  (?e- 
schich.  der  Ungem,  vol.  i.  p.  71.) 

The  Magyars  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Dacia  before  the  tenth  century:  its  later  history  falls 
without  the  province  of  this  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  BethMn  Gabor,  the  Protestant  hero 
of  Transylvania  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had  in- 
tended to  have  founded  the  ancient  Dacian  empire  in 
favour  of  himself,  but  abandoned  it  in  consequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  being  childless. 

The  dress,  features,  and  whole  appearance  of  the 
modern  Wallacks,  correspond  entirely  with  the  Da- 
cians  of  Trajan's  Column.  They  have  the  same 
arched  nose,  deeply-sunken  eye,  and  long  hair,  the 
same  sheepskin  cap,  the  same  shirt,  bound  round  the 
waist  and  descending  to  the  knee,  and  the  same  long 
loose  trousers  which  the  Roman  chain  is  so  often 
seen  encircling  at  the  ankles.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
decide  the  claims  of  the  Wallack  to  Roman  descent; 
but  an  admixture  of  Roman  and  Daciaa  blood — the 
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conquerors  and  the  conquered— may  reasonably  be 
inferred.  Though  the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire 
only  histed  for  about  170  yean  in  this  country,  yet 
in  none  has  it  left  more  lasting  impression  of  its  do- 
mination, especially  in  the  hinguage.  That  which  is 
spoken  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation  is  soft,  abound* 
ing  in  voweb,  and  deriving  most  of  its  words  from 
the  Latin,  mixed  up  with  many  forms  of  Slavish 
origin. 

It  is  uncertain  what  coinage  the  Dacians  used 
during  their  independence:  they  were  probably  tetra- 
drachms,  of  rude  workmanship,  copied  after  the 
money  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  great  numbers  of  which 
have  been  found  in  Transylvania.  Coins  of  the  im- 
perial period,  from  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  Gal- 
lienus,  are  extant :  the  type  constantly  found  is  a 
woman,  generally  standing, — the  symbol  of  Dacia,  — 
with  the  epigraph  proyimcia  dacia.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

(Sulzer,  Ge^ch.  Daciem;  Ersch  and  Gruber,  £«»- 
ctfclopadie,  s.v.  Dacia;  Wilkinson,  WeUladkia  and 
Moldavia f  Paget,  Hungary  and  Transylvania; 
Neigebauer,  Dacian  ous  den  Ueberresten  des  Klau, 
AUerthunu.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

DACIBY'ZA  (AoJcfSvCa),  a  pUu»  in  Bithynia, 
on  the  road  from  Chalcedon  to  Nicomedia.  The 
modem  Gebse  or  Givgza,  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Astacus,  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient  name. 
It  is  mentioned  by  sevexid  of  the  hutorians  of  the 
Lower  Empire.   (Leake,  Asia  Minor^  p.  9.)    [G.  L.] 

DADASTANA  (Gen.  ae;  Aa5(£(rraya,  Ptol.  ▼. 
1),  an  inland  town  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Table  places  it  on  a  road  from  Nicaea  to  Julio- 
polls,  and '29  M.  P.,  from  Juliopolis.  It  appean  to 
have  been  near  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  as-  Am- 
mianus  says  (xxv.  10)  the  emperor  Jovianus  on  hfs 
return  from  the  East  came  from  Ancyra  to  Dadas- 
tana,  where  he  died  suddenly.  [G.  L.] 

DADES  (Af  8cs,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  2),  a  promontory 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  W.  of  Thronoi,  which 
D'Anville  has  identified  with  Kiti,  (Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DADICAE.     [Daradrae.] 

DAE'DALA  (t&  AofSoXa :  JEth,  AoidoXc^s),  a 
dty  of  the  Rhodia,  that  is,  the  Peraea  in  Caria,  or 
a  small  place,  as  Stephanus  B.  says  (s.  r.),  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo;  and  also  a  mountain  tract  in 
Lycia. 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  Rhodian  Peraea  was 
the  town  of  Daedala,  and  after  Daedala,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Rhodii,  is  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
Daedala,  where  commences  the  line  of  the  Lycian 
coast:  near  the  mountain,  that  is,  on  the  coast,  is 
Telmissus,  a  town  of  Lycia,  and  the  promontory 
Telmissis.  (Strab.  pp.  664,  665.)  The  Daedala  is 
that  part  of  the  mountain  countiy  of  Lycia  which 
lies  between  the  Dalanum  Teky  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Xanthns;  and  the  high  land  comes 
down  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Gkucus 
or  MaJeri.  (Map,  &c  by  Hoekyn,  London  Gfog.  Jow- 
nal,  vol.  xii.)  In  Mr.  Hoekyn*s  map  just  referred 
to,  the  ruins  of  Daedala  are  pUiced  near  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  river 
named  Inigi  Choi,  which  seems  to  be  the  river 
Ninus,  of  which  Alexander  in  his  Lyciaca  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  AoiSoXa)  tells  the  legend,  that  Daedalus 
was  gomg  through  a  marsh  on  the  Ninus,  or  through 
the  Ninus  river,  when  he  was  bitten  by  a  water 
snake,  and  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  there  the 
city  Daedala  was  built  The  valley  through  which 
the  Nmu8  fiowB  is  pictareeque,  and  well-cultivated. 
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'*  On  the  moontain  on  the  W.  bide  of  the  valley  b  an 
ancient  site,  probablj*  Daedala:  here  are  numerous 
tombs  hewn  in  the  rocks  in  the  usual  Ljcian  style; 
some  are  well-finished.  The  acropolis  stood  on  a 
detached  hill ;  on  its  summits  are  remains  of  a  well, 
and  a  larp^e  cistern.  We  did  not  find  any  in8crip>- 
tions."  (Hoskyn.)  But  though  no  inscriptions  were 
found,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  place  is 
Daedala.  Pliny  (v.  31)  mentions  two  islands  off 
this  coast  belonging  to  the  Daedaleis.  There  is  an 
island  off  the  coast  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Inigi 
Chaij  and  another  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  these  may  be  the  islands  which  Pliny  means. 
The  islands  of  the  Cryeis,  three  according  to  Pliny, 
lie  opposite  to  Crya,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Mahri.  Liyy  (xzxvii.  22)  mentions  Daedala  as  a 
"  parvum  castellum."  Ptolemy  (▼.  2)  places  Dae- 
dala, and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Glaucus,  in  Lycia. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Hoekyn^s  map  and  the 
Geog.  Journal  (vol.  xii)  as  to  the  site  of  Caunus 
also,  which  passage  the  writer  of  the  article  Caukus 
overlooked.  [G.  L.] 

DAE'DALA  (AaiS((Aa,  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  49),  a  town 
or  district  of  "  India  intra  Gangem,"  £.  of  the  Indus, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  M.  Vindios  (  Vmdhya 
Mta,\  the  territory  of  the  Caspiraoans.  Curtius 
would  seem  to  place  it  on  the  W.  of  tlie  Indus  (viii. 
10.  §  19),  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Justin,  if 
his  Monies  DaedaK  refer  to  this  phice  (xii.  7). 
Stephanus  simply  notices  the  existence  of  a  place  of 
this  name  in  India.  [V.] 

DAE'MONUM  INSULAE  (Aaifi6y<uy  yijaoi), 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf  (Red  Sea)  (Ptol.  vi.  §  15),  apparontly  lying 
off  Yambo.  [G.  W.] 

DAESIDIATAE,  DESIDATAE  (AauriiiaTou), 
one  of  the  many  Pnnnonian  tribes.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
314.)  Pliny  (iii.  26)  and  Velleins  Paterculns  pi- 
ll 5),  ind^d,  mention  them  among  the  Illyrian 
trib^,  but  this  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Bomans  regarded  the  Pannonians  generally  as  Illy- 
rians.  [L.  S.] 

DAETICHAE  (AwtTxou,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  51),  a 
tribe  of  "  India  intra  Gangem,"  to  the  K.  of  the 
Ganges,  and  apparently  seated  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  They  may  have  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  NtpdL  £V.] 

DAGASEIRA  (Aaytiatipa,  Arrian,  Tnd.  c  29), 
a  small  place,  perhaps  a  headUnd,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Nearchus.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the 
IcthyophagL  Forbiger  thinks  that  it  is  represented 
by  Cape  Task,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  more  to  the 
westward  at  Carpella.  If  tlie  word  bo  of  Arabian 
origin,  its  original  form  may  have  been  Dah-jezirehy 
the  island  of  Dah.  The  whole  district  was  anciently 
called  Gedrosia.  (Vincent,  Votfoge  of  Nearchxu^ 
vol.  i.  p.  274.)  [V.] 

DAHAE  (Acteu,  Steph.  B.  9.  v.;  A(Co(,  Herod,  i. 
52 ;  Dahae.  Plin.  vi.  19),  a  numerous  nomad  tribe 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  to  the  £.  of  the 
Caspian.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  5 11 )  has  grouped  them  with 
the  Sacar  and  Massaobtae  as  the  great  Scythian 
tribes  of  Inner  Asia  to  the  N.  of  Bactriana.  These 
Dahae  were  subdivided  into  Parni  (Jldpyoi,  p.  508) 
or  Apabni  (^Airofiyoij  p.  51 1),  who  were  found  near 
Hyrcania;  Xamtiiii  (Havdioi),  and  Pissubi  (nla- 
aovpoi),  Alexander  mot  them  on  the  banks  df  the 
river  Oxus,  and  subdued  tliem.  (Curt.  viii.  3; 
Justin,  xii.  6.  §  18.) 

As  might  be  expected,  they  occupied  no  definite 
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position,  but  moved  as  necesaty  might  require;  thej 
appear  in  Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  28)  on  the  Jazartoi, 
and  were  in  later  times  found  in  this  neighboorhood. 
They  were  hardy  warriors  ("  indomiti  D^diae,"  Vir^p. 
Aen,  viii.  728),  who  served  Dareius  as  cavaiiy 
(Arrian,  iii.  11),  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  12)  and 
Antiochus  (Polyb.  v.  79 ;  Lii^.  xxxv.  48,  xxxvii.  38, 
40)  as  mounted  archers.  They  were  also  tuefol  as 
foot  troops.  (Amm.  Marc.  zxiL  8.  §  21 ;  Soid. «.  r. 
*KyMs,) 

It  is  moat  questionable  whether  any  oonnection  be- 
tween the  Dahae  and  the  Thracian  Daci  can  be  tnced 
(comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  304) ;  but  Ritter  {Erdhmdt,  toI. 
vii.  pp.  668,  foil.)  has  noticed  the  curious  coincidence 
of  the  successive  arrival  of  Daci,  Getae,  and  Scythian 
tribes  to  the  W.  of  the  Caspian,  np(Hi  the  baolu  cf 
the  Ister;  while  in  a  previous  age  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus  were  occupied  by  Dahae,  Yueti  ((?e(ae),  sod 
ilassagetae  to  the  £.  of  the  Caspian.  The  writen 
of  Greece  and  Rome  know  nothing  of  the  Dahae  bat 
their  name,  position,  and  warlike  virtues.  It  woold 
appear  that  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  give  more 
special  infbnnation  upon  the  interesting  siibjectof 
these  and  other  Germanic  or  red  and  fair-haired 
races  in  Central  Asia — one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  modem  times.  (Bitter,  I  c:  comp. 
Humboldt,  Atie  Centrals,  vol.  u.  p.  63.)  [E.B.  J.] 

DAI.     [Dahab.] 

DAIX  ( A4iO.  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  (n. 
14;  comp.  Menand.  Hial.  p.  301,  ed.  Boos),  this 
river,  which  he  describes  as  flowing  into  the  Cas- 
pian, is  the  second  river  from  the  Bha  {y^9^) 
towairds  the  Jaxartes,  the  Rhymnus  intemniuj; 
but  there  must  be  some  mistake  (comp.  Benoell, 
Geog.  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  180),  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Daix  is  represented  by  the  Jw  or 
Ural  (Humboldt,  Asia  Centrale,  vol.  ii  h  }^} 
which  forms  part  of  the  E.  limit  of  Europe,  risinp  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Caspuin. 
after  a  course  of  about  900  Engliah  milea.  Th» 
river  is  the  W.  boundary  to  the  vast  steppes  owr 
which  the  hordes  of  the  Kirgkit-Kazah  roam. 
(Levchine,  Sorda  et  Stenpea  du  Kirghiz-Kasats, 

P-3.)  [E-B-ii 

DALANDA  (A«Uoi^  Ptol.  v.  7.  §2)-    ^^^f 
{Erdhtndey  vol.  x.  p.  844)  has  conjectured  th^  tw 
site  of  this  pkce  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  remarkable  castle  of  DerendaK  m- 
ated  at  the  Tokhmah  Su  upon  a  rock  of  nummtiliuc 
limestone,  forming  cliffs  which  rise  300  feet  above 
the  river's  bed.     This  rock  has  extensive  roiM  « 
the  platform,  with  hewn  cisterns  for  piwernng  tn 
rain  water.     These  ruins,  however,  do  not  ^ 
yond  the  epoch  of  the  Turks,  nor  are  any  to  be  p^ 
ceived  which  belong  to  a  more  ancient  period,  **^J*^ 
it  has  been  assumed,  finom  its  remarkable  posuojj 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  many  ^^J'"""'. 
rather  Byzantine  fortresses  which  existed  in  A^r^ 
Minor.     (St  Martin,  M^m.  sur  T^rwawj  wl  i. 
p.  1 89 ;  Joum.  Geog.  Soc  vol.  x.  p.  318.)  [K-  ^'^^ 
DALDIS  (h  MKhts:  £th.  A«^''«^V'  ^^^^ 
which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  borders  of  WF» 
and  Lydia  (v.  2);  and  Suidas  (#.  v.  'A/»T"*^^5!«a! 
m  Lydia,     It  was  the  birthpkoe  of  Art**"*?^ 
tlio  author  of  the  Oneirocritica.    Thero  are  (»^ 
the  imperial  period  with  the  epigraph  ^*^  i  -i 
The  site  is  unknown.  L^'     -' 

DALION.     [DiAGON.]  u-  h  the 

DALLUNTUM,  a  town  of  Dalinatia,  ^^^^J^ 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  on  tlie  road  froji  w^ 
toEpidauros,29M.P.  firantheformer.    W»W^ 
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in  the  Peutinger  Table  under  the  name  of  Di- 
LUNTUM.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMANU'THA  (AaXnayovBa).  The  name 
occors  only  in  St  Mark's  Gospel  (viii.  10),  where 
the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Matthew  (xr.  39)  has 
MaryiaXd,  which  enables  us  to  identify  the  district 
of  Dalmanutha  with  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  to  the 
S.  of  which  Magdala  was  situated.  Lightfoot 
{Chorog.  Dec.  cap.  v.  §  2)  offers  several  suggestions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  none  of  them  satis- 
fiictory.  [G.  TT.] 

DALMATIA  (AaA/iarla,  AaXfxarucif,  Dalmatia, 
Delmatia;  £th.  and  adj.  AoAfuiTi};,  Aa?i/iart{n, 
Dalmata^Dalmatensis,  Dalmaticus).  The  Dulmatiana 
formed  a  portion  of  that  great  aggregate  of  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  broken  and  indented  coast  E. 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Celti  Taurisci  as  far  S.  as  the 
Epirots  and  Macedonians.  These  tribes,  which  com- 
pi^hended,  besides  the  Dalmatians,  the  Veneti,  Pan- 
nonians,  Dardani,  Autariatae  and  others,  belonged  to 
the  Illyrian  group;  and  the  territory  which  with  va- 
rying limits  was  occupied  by  them  bore  the  conmion 
name  of  Illyricum  [Illyricum] .  Strabo  (vii.  p.  3 1 5) 
asserted  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Dalmatians, 
to  divide  their  lands  afresh  (x<^a'  dvaSao'iAos)  every 
eighth  year;  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  coined  money  among  themselves. 

The  inland  parts  of  this  district  are  diversified  by 
undulating  grounds, hills,  and  high  mountains;  many 
of  the  latter  have  the  same  rugged  appearance  as 
those  of  the  coast  The  geological  chaiacter  of  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  refeired  to  the  secondary 
formation. 

Sterility  is  the  general  character  of  the  hilly  parts 
of  Dalmatia,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  N.  sides  are 
usually  less  barren  than  the  S.  slopes.  The  soil, 
though  not  rich,  is  good;  Strabo  (p.  315)  indeed  de- 
scribes it  as  *  sterile,  unsuited  to  agriculture,  and 
barely  afibrding  a  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants."  He 
adds  (p. 31 7),  and  this  may  account  for  its  impover- 
ished condition,  "  The  country  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  rugged  spots,  abounds  every  where 
with  the  olive  and  vine,  has  always  been  neglected,  and 
its  worth  has  been  unknown  in  consequence  of  the 
wildness  and  predatcnry  habits  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  coast  was  well  furnished  with  harbours  as 
well  on  the  mainland  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
while  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  is  without  ports. 
In  antiquity  Dalmatia  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  ("  aurifera  terra,"  Mart  x.  78  ;  Stat  Silv.  L 
2.  53),  and  if  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4)  may  be  believed,  as 
much  as  50  pounds  of  gold  were  procured  daily 
from  the  mines  In  the  time  of  Kero.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  these  statements,  because,  as  far  as  pre- 
sent information  goes,  Dalmatia  can  boast  of  neither 
gold  nor  silver.  Gold  has,  however,  been  found  at 
Serajero  in  Bosnia;  and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Dalmatia  of  the  Romans  included  much 
of  Bamiaj  the  statements  ci  the  ancients  must  be 
referred  to  this  district  (Neigebauer,  Die  Sud- 
alavenj  p.  211 ;  comp.  Fortis,  Viaggio  in  Dalmcaia^ 
pu  113;  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia^  vol.  L  p.  219.) 

In  the  reign  of  Gentius,  last  king  of  lUyria,  a 
separation  took  place  among  his  subjects.  They 
obeyed  Plenratus  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  after  his 
death,  on  the  accession  of  Grentius,  the  Dalmatae  re- 
volted, B.  c.  180,  havmg  assumed  that  name  from  the 
city  of  Delminium  (or  Dalminium)  which  they  chose 
as  the  capital  of  their  new  state.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  18.) 
The  territory  of  the  Dalmatae  was  at  first  compre- 
hended between  the  Naro  (iVoroito)  and  the  Tilurus 
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orKestn8((7eftma),and  contained  atone  period  twenly 
cities;  it  then  extended  to  the  Titius  {La  Kerka)^ 
and  the  whole  country  received  the  name  of  Dal- 
matia, under  a  republican  form  of  government,  which 
lasted  till  the  inhabitants  either  delivered  themselves 
up  to  Rome,  or  were  conquered  by  her  armies. 

In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
Lissans  and  Daorsi,  who  were  allies  of  Rome,  a  con- 
sular army  was  sent  against  them.  The  consul,  C. 
Mardus  Figulus,  entered  Dalmatia,  B.C.  156,  and 
its  strongly  fortified  capital  Delminium  having  been 
taken,  the  Dalmatians  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
and  their  liberty  was  only  allowed  them  on  condition 
of  then:  paying  tribute  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24 ; 
Appian.  Illyr.  11;  Liv.  Epit.  xlvii.;  Flor.  iv.  12.) 
In  the  following  year  they  were  subdued  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Nasica  Corculum  (Liv.  /.  c).  Delmi- 
nium, their  capital,  it  would  appear,  suffered  to  such 
an  extent  (Strab.  p.  31 5)  that  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Salona.  In  b.  c.  119,  L.  Caeci- 
liufl  Metellns,  who  was  consul,  declared  war  against 
the  Dalmatians,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no 
offence.  They  offered  no  opposition  to  him,  and  after 
wintering  at  Salona  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  gained 
the  mideserved  honour  of  a  triumph  and  tlie  surname 
Dalmaticus.     (Liv.  Epit.  Ixii.;  Appian.  Illyr,  11.) 

Appian  (lUyr.  13)  has  told  the  story  of  the  4th 
Dalmatian  war.  The  Libumians,  who  were  attacked 
by  their  restless  neighbours,  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid. 
Troops  were  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  which  had 
previously  been  made,  that  the  Dalmatians  should 
evacuate  Promona.  In  b.  c.  48,  Gabinius  lost  more 
than  2000  men  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives, 
and  then  fell  back  upon  Salona.  It  was  reserved  for 
Vatinius  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which  the  Roman 
arms  had  sustained.  He  was  saluted  as  **  imperator  " 
by  his  soldiers,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  **  sup- 
plicatio  "  from  the  senate  in  b.  c.  45.  The  death  of 
J.  Caesar  emboldened  the  Dahnatiana.  Fortune  fa- 
voured them.  Vatinius  took  refuge  in  Epidamnus, 
and  the  war  against  M.  Antonius  and  Ootavianus 
prevented  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  had  been 
decreed,  firom  punishing  their  defectioiL  In  b.  c. 
34,  Octavianus  led  a  formidable  army  into  Dalmatia, 
where  Agrippa  had  the  command,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Setonia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 
The  country  submitted  to  him,  hoetages  were 
taken,  the  standards  captured  from  Gabinitis  restored, 
and*  a  promise  was  given  that  the  owing  tribute 
should  be  paid.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38;  Liv.  EpiL 
cxxxii.;  Appian.  lUyr.  24 — 27;  Yell.  ii.  90;  Flor. 
iv.  12;  Suet  Oct.  20.) 

Dalmatia  became  an  imperial  province,  and  its 
limits  were  pujthed  as  far  N.  as  the  Savs,  In 
B.  c.  16,  and  again  in  1 1,  the  Dalmatians  showed  an 
inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  some  years  af- 
terwards joined  the  revolted  Parmonians,  when  Rome 
auticipatedsnch  danger,  that  Suetonius  (  Tib,  16)  con- 
sidered that  no  more  formidable  enemy  had  appeared 
since  the  Punic  War.  Tiberius,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  displayed  con- 
siderable military  talent  in  the  Dalmatian  campaign 
against  Bato,  the  chamiuon  of  his  country's  Uberties, 
a  man  of  great  bravery  and  capacity.  In  A.  d.  9,  he 
had  reduced  the  country  entirely  to  subjection,  and 
in  A.  D.  12  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  this 
and  his  German  victory.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29 — 32, 
Ivi.  11—17;  Veil.  iL  110—115  ;  Zonar.  x.  37.) 
Henceforward  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum,  though  geo- 
graphically they  were  distinguished  (Tac.  Ann,  ii. 
53),  became  potitically  convertible  terms. 
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The  name  Illyricam  is  however  more  prqwrly  ap- 
plied to  the  long  and  narrow  tract  of  country  which 
lies  between  the  Sare  and  the  Adriatic,  and  Dal- 
matia  after  its  final  incorporation  into  the  Rowan 
province  must  be  referred  to  the  article  under  that 
head  [Illyricum].  Dalmatia  was  the  native 
country  of  Diocletian,  and  its  capital  Salona  (^Spor- 
latro)  will  always  be  fimions  as  having  been  the 
place  to  which  that  emperor  retired.  At  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  between  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
the  important  and  warlike  praefectnre  of  Illyricum 
was  divided  between  the  West  and  the  East;  Dalma- 
tia with  Noricnm  and  Pannonia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
former.  About  a.d.  461,  Dalmatia  was  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Suevi,  but  the  intrepid  Marcel- 
linus  maintained  the  power  of  the  Romans  against 
the  barbarians,  and  occupied  the  province  in  an  in- 
dependent position  with  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West.  (Procop.  Bell.  Vandal  i.  6.)  Theodoric,  the 
great  emperor  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  supported  by  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  wrested  it  from  Odoacer;  and 
it  h  said  that  an  iron  mine  in  Dalmatia  furnished 
the  victors  with  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  war. 
(Casf^iod.  Var.  iii.  ep.  25.)  In  a.  d.  535,  it  was 
conquered  for  the  Lower  Empire  by  the  imperial 
armies,  regained  by  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  again  re- 
covered by  Belisaiius. 

Under  Justinian  the  limits  of  Dalmatia  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  E.  over  Pannonia; 'and  it  was  divided 
into  maritime  and  inkind  Dalmatia:  the  former  ex- 
tending from  listria  through  Libumia,  Dalmatia, 
and  N.  Albania,  with  tho  adjacent  islands ;  and  the 
latter  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  range  of  mountains  known 
under  the  name  of  Albius,  Bebius,  Ardius,  or  the  mo- 
dem Prolog  range,  and  Scardus.  It  was,  however, 
with  difBcuIty  presoved  for  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gepidae,  and  then 
of  the  Lombards.  The  great  Heraclius,  in  pursuance 
of  his  statesmanlike  plan  of  establishing  a  permanent 
barrier  in  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Avars  and  Slaves,  induced  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves, 
who  occupied  the  country  about  the  Carpathians,  to 
abandon  their  ancient  seats  and  move  down  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic. 
Though  independent,  these  people,  when  they  had 
made  their  footing  in  Dalmatia,  for  a  lung  period 
considered  themselves  as  owing  a  degree  of  terri- 
torial allegiance  to  the  Lower  Empire.  (Const. 
Porph  de  Adm.  Imp.  31 — 86.) 

The  modem  history  of  Dalmatia  conmiences  with 
these  relations  established  by  Heraclius  and  the  W. 
Slaves,  who  entered  the  country  under  the  various 
names  of  Servians,  Croatian8,Narentin8,  Zachlnmians, 
Terbunians,  Diocleans,  and  Decatrians.  (Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  237.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dalmatian  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

On  the  coast: — Sicum,  Praetorinm,  Tragnrium, 
Salona,  Col.  Julia  Martia,  Epetium,Oneum,  Imnonia, 
Piguntia,  Lanreata,  Dalluntum,  Rhausium,  Epi- 
daurus,  Rhizns,  Cattarus,  Bntua,  Ascrivium,  Olci- 
nium,  Nymphaeum,  Lissus. 

In  tiie  interior,  in  the  direction  from  NW.  to  SE. : 
— Pelva,  Dalminium,  Aequum,  Promona,  Ratanea, 
Andetrium,  Selovia,  Seretium,  Sinotium,  Tilurium, 
Ad  Matricem,  Staneclum,  Dioclea,  Narona,  Glindi- 
tiones,  Sslluntum,  Varo,  Grabaea,  Nalata,  Birzimi- 
nium,  Sinna,  Medion,  Scodra,  Picaria,  Sphentzanium, 
Doracium.  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
MorUmt^j  2  vols.  1848;  Kohl,  JReigen  in  Istrien, 
JkUmatienf  ti.  M&nteneffrOf  2  vols.   1850 ;   Keige- 
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bauer,  Die  Sudslaven  u.  derm  J^ander^  1851 ;  Co- 
sani,  Dalmazia,  2  vols.  1846;  Pannonins,  Tlbfrien 
«./>a/ma<*en,   2  vols.  1816.)  [E.B.J.] 

DALMPNIUM,  DELMI'NIUM(AaMrior,Stnib. 
vii.  p.  315;  Athfilvioy,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  11 ;  A^^^ior, 
Stcph.  B. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  95),  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  the  Dal- 
matians, after  th^r  separation  from  the  other  11- 
lyrians,  derived  their  name.  (Appiaa,  JJL  \\.) 
Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken  by  G.  Flgu- 
lus  the  amsul,  in  b.  c.  156,  and  was  set  on  fire  bf 
means  of  a  contrivance  very  much  resembling  tha 
Greek  fire  of  the  middle  ages.  (Appian,  I  e.)  Id 
B.  c.  135,  P.  Scipio  Naaica  destroyed  the  walls  and 
public  buildings.  (Strab.  L  c.)  After  this,  except 
in  the  notice  of  Ptolemy  (J.  c),  no  more  is  heard  of 
the  city.  The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in 
later  times  called  Dalen  (AoXiy,  Const.  Porph.  tfe 
Adm.  Imp.  c.  30),  and  is  the  present  plain  of  Dmm 
or  Dwono  in  the  Herzeg&tvna^  to  the  E.  of  LifM. 
(Schafarik,  Skn.  Alt  voL  ii.  p.  267;  Ndgcbaocr, 
Die  Sudslaven,  p.  21.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DA'MALIS  (Adf4a\is),  seems  to  be  the  point 
near  Chrysopolis  [Chrtsopolis]  named  Bos  or 
Bous  (Bovs)  by  Polybius  (iv.  43).  Here,  according 
to  the  legend,  lo  landed  when  she  crossed  the  strait 
It  was  also  called  Damalis,  ot  the  heifer,  and  AiriaD, 
quoted  by  Eustathius  (ad  Dionyt.  Per.  140)  has  a 
story  about  it.  [6.  L] 

DAMASCUS  {AafieurK6s :  E^  AofuurKrp'is:  th« 
territory  ^  Aofuuricny^'),  the  capital  city  of  Syria, 
both  in  ancient  and  niodern  times,  though  its  pre- 
eminence was  disputed  during  the  classiod  period  br 
AntiooJi.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  city,  being 
mentioned  first  in  the  histoiT-  of  Abraham's  pnrsiut 
of  the  defeated  kings  (  Gen.  xir.  1 5) ;  and  his  steirari 
Eliezer  was  a  native  of  Damascus  (xv.  2).  Josephns 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Uz,  a  grandson  of  Shem 
{Ant.  i.  6.  §  3).  During  the  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  it  was  the  "  head  "  or  c8}MtaI  of  Syria 
(Isaiah,  vii.  8),  and  the  Syrian  king  is  called  the 
king  of  Damascus  (2  Ckron.  xxiv.  23>  Bnt  during 
the  struggles  between  these  neighbouring  kingdoins 
it  occasionally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
Thus  "  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus, 
and  the  Syrians  beume  servants  to  David  "  (3  San. 
viii.  6  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  6),  after  he  had  de- 
feated Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  to  whom  the 
"  Syrians  of  Damascus  "  had  allied  themselves.  The 
fact  that  Tadmor  in  the  wiMeraess  [Palvyra] 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Ckron.  viii.  4),  which  fur- 
ther gives  countenance  to  the  very  ancient  and  con- 
sistent tradition  of  his  connection  with  Baalbek 
[Heliopolts],  proves  that  David's  son  »d  suc- 
cessor retained  possession  of  southern  Syria;  but 
Damascus  was  during  this  time  subject  to  Rexon,  a 
vassal  of  Hadarezer.  ( 1  A'mi^«,  xi.  23— 25.)  Subse- 
quently to  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  cir 
B.  c.  900,  we  find  '*  a  Hebrew  quarter  "  in  Damascus 
ceded  by  treaty  to  Ahab  by  Benhadad  (1  Aw^» » 
34),  and  the  city  was  at  length  recovered  to  Isna 
by  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel  (dr.  B.C. 
822).  (2  Kings,  »v.  28.)  The  allianoe  of  Syna 
with  Israel  against  Jndah  led  Ahaz  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  Tigbthpileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who.  In  conse- 
quence, **  went  up  against  Damascus  and  took  itr 
and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Br  "  (dr.  b^ 
740),  according  to  tlie  prophecy  of  Amos,  deliwred 
about  fifty  years  before  the  event  (2  Kitffs,  rn, 
9;  Amos,  l  5.)  From  this  time  it  foUowed  the  for^ 
tones  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  does  not  appear  st 
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■117  liina  to  ban  had  moch  importuce  in  m  mtlituy 
TMW^  BcHidM  vhich,  lIa  polidcal  ukI  comuwrci&J 
unpoclimce  titer  tlw  time  of  Alsuodec  the  Grait 
*ru  ecli[aad  bf  Antioch  >nd  olhu  citin  fonndnl  by 
the  Stleucidui  irhich  nuj  turthei  wxwint  for  tba 
•cant;  noticeg  of  tC  that  occur  in  cUatical  anlhon. 
Strabo  dncrlbei  it  as  t6Kii  HiiXoyat,  rxMr  ti 
leal  Im^artFririi  tir  TaiVp  mtri  t4  IltpiricEi 
(iri.  p.  7S6).  PlLny  uyi  that  acrording  to  MlOf  it 
vai  reckoned  as  ena  of  ths  citiea  of  the  DccapoU* 
<v.  IS).  He  cnlj  (nrtliv  mentiooi  it  fur  iu  ala- 
baEl<r  (luii.  18).  It  is,  however,  struiee  that  u 
renowned  a  eitj,  ths  eabject  of  such  eitnyagant 
Bokgy  in  the  pccma  and  romaiices  of  the  Oriental), 
(hould  be  almoet  mmoticed  in  the  clasaical  pacta; 
tbe  "  Tcntdu  Dainaiciis"  of  Locan — certainl]'  not 
awell-cheaeDejrilhrt — being  the  sum  of  their  ttibute 
to  this  meet  remai-Lable  and  beautiful  city  (iii.  215). 
In  the  annals  of  the  church  it  ii  noted  for  the 
conTernoD  and  fint  pttadiing  of  the  apcatte  St.  Paul, 
which  ijnchromsed  with  tbe  occupatim  of  ths  city 
bj  ths  ethnarch  of  Aretu,  the  king  a;^)aieiit1j  of 
Anina  or  Petra.  (S  Cor.  li.  33.)  Aa  tbe  eient  ia 
Dot  chronicled  by  anj  histcnan, 
noder  which  thii  psttj  king  had  1 
of  10  impartaBt  a  pUce  ai«  veij  aHiiniai:  oat  u  is 
certain  that  jt  im  subject  to  ths  Roman  mie  nnlil 
the  reign  of  Hsraclini,  when  it  nas  talien  by  [he 
Saracnis  in  the  13lh  jear  of  Ihc  Rejira  (a.  d.  634), 
from  which  lime,  ai  if  to  compensate  for  its  lempo- 
nuj  eclipse,  it  has  been  the  delifbt  and  glory  ti  the 
East,  and  celebrated  by  the  Arabian  poets  aa  the 

Damascna,  now  called  Et-Sham,  is  rituated  at  tbe 
distance  of  two  days' Joomey,  or  about  GO  miles  fron 
tbe  coast  of  the  Uedilemnesn,  not  lai  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  range  of  Antilibanax.  and  at  tha 
woleni  eitretnily  cf  ibe  gtmt  desert  of  El-Hamran 
(Aonioitij).  which  eitends  weitwsrd  to  the  En- 
phrates,  and  southward  to  the  Arabian  peniuBula. 
It  preHenls  the  pecoliar  phenomenon  of  a  city  in  ti» 
Budst  of  gaidena,  watered  by  niuneroua  Btnanil. 
It  is  sDtToonled  by  a  trail,  which  ie  however  in  a 
■late  of  ruinous  decay,  and  scarcely  defines  the  limits 
between  tha  city  and  ila  inburbs.  In  1S43,  ths 
population  of  Damaicas  was  slated  at  1 1 1  ,S52,  of 
which  number  about  12.000  were  Chrigtiaos,  and 
iOOO  Jewi.  It  is  governed  by  a  paaba,  whoso  rule 
aateudfl  from  tba  Enpbrataa  tu  the  Jordan,  and  from 
the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  to  ths  confines  of  Arabia. 

The  "  Abana  and  Pharpar,  livsrs  of  Damascus," 
are  of  Scriptara  celebrity  (2  King;  v.  12),  and  both 
Stmbo  and  Pliny  mention  tbe  Chijiorroa,  to  which 
tbe  latter  aicriba  the  fenility  of  the  soil  ("  Da- 

cnlirFlj  conanmed  in  inHgation,  for  that  it  waters  a 
large  eitent  of  deep  «oil '  (tt.  cc.).  There  are,  in 
fart,  as  the  irriter  ascertained,  two  copious  sources 
in  the  eastern  roots  of  Antilibanus.  the  Barada  and 
the  I'hege.      Of  these,  the  Barada  ia  fiir  the  most 

emerginjt  from  tbe  monntuns  above  llie  city,  walers 
its  innumerable  gardens.  Tlia  water,  however,  ia 
Dot  good  for  drinldng,  and  the  inbabitanla  of  the 
villages  along  its  course  in  the  Ifon^  Barada  are 
subject  to  goitre.     Even  the  poor  of  Damascna  do 

the  Abanaof  Scripture.  The  Fharpar  ii  represented 
by  the  Phrgt,  a  smaller  stream  of  delicious  water, 
whose  aouroa  waa  explored  by  Pocock.    It  onergee 
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from  the  momitiuD  range  through  the  same  volley  as 
the  flonub,  and  is  conducted  by  aqueducts  and  pipes 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  auppiymg 
the  inbabitanta  with  drinking  water.  The  scanty 
surpios  of  tha  two  streams  forms  a  small  lake  behnr 
ths  city,  called  Bair-ef-ifer;.  [G.  W.J 


DA&IA'SIA  (Arvuurla),  a  fbrtlGcd  town  in  Vin- 
delicio,  which  Ktiabo  (iv,  p.  206)  regards  ai  Ilia 
acropolis  of  the  Licaltii.  The  pbice  now  generally 
identified  with  it  is  Holientmbt,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  though  some  believe  it  to  bs  the  mure 
aucienlDBme  (^.ju^uhi  ViadtUcorm.     [L.S.] 

DAJIASSl  UONTES  (tA  AofUKroa  i^,  Plol. 
vii.  a.  g  IS),  an  esslem  ajpur  of  tha  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains in  N^il,  in  tha  district  of  "  India  intra 
Gangem.'  FV,] 

DAIIA'STIUM  (AoftifirTior),  a  town  in  Epeirui, 
which  Stmbo  Dieutioos  as  posseasing  silver  mines 
(vii.  p.  326).  Tbe  name  of  this  town  occurs  in  do 
other  ancient  writeri  but  thare  are  scleral  coins  ai- 
tant,  bearing  the  epigraph  A<viaot<k0p,  which  were 
probably  struck  at  this  place.  (Etkhcl,  vol.  ii.  p. 
104.) 


DA'MNII,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  PUJemy  aa 


of  this  people  may  best  be  collected  firom  the  t 
gitcn  in  full:  —  "  Partly,  along  tbe  nortbert 
under  the  promontory  of  tba  same  name,  dwi 
"        ■  ■     ■  these  citie 


"  (ac. 


Jiother 


probably  a  better  reading,  Rerigoni 
these,  tha  Selgovae,  amongst  whom  are  TUcse  towns 
—  Cariiantocignm,  Uielnm,  Corda,  Trimonliom.  To 
the  eastward  of  then,  but  more  10  tba  north,  are  the 
Damnii,  amongst  whom  am  these  towna  —  Colania. 
Vanduaria,  Coria,  AUtma,  Lindom,  Victoria.  The 
Gaderti  more  northern,  tbe  Ottadini  mora  southeru. 


e  these 
It  to  tha  Damnonii,  to 

re  the  Kpidi 


-Curia, 


of  Ptolemy,  as  well,  perhap*, 
as  Ibe  conteit  itself,  jnstifles  us  in  connecting  tba 
Gadeni  and  Ottadini  with  the  Selgovae  rather  Ihau 
wiih  tha  Damnii;  i.e.,  in  making  the  first  named  of 

and  Ottadini  lia  north  and  south.    But  this  will  not 
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meet  the  difflcnlty.  The  change  of  form  from  Damnii 
to  Damnonii  introduces  another  complication.  The 
variae  lectionea  throw  no  light  on  this.  The  vari- 
ation is  even  repeated  in  two  inscriptions  found  in 
the  ncighboorhoixl  of  Carvoran  (a  station  on  the 
Vallum  and  the  Magna  of  the  Notitid),  one  of 
which  is  dViTAS  dumni,  and  tlie  other  civitas 
DUMKOKi.  The  historian  of  tlie  Roman  Wall  sees 
in  this  only  a  transplantation  of  the  Dumnonii  of 
Devonshire,  and  draws  attention  to  the  policy  by 
which  one  tribe  already  subdued  is  made  to  become 
instrumental  in  the  subjugation  of  others.  He  over- 
looks the  Damnii  of  Ptolemy.  Thirdly,  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  are  indistinct.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  names  contained  in  the  above-given  extract,  no 
more  than  eight  can  claim  to  be  identified  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  satisfactoiy  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  further  criticism.  These  are,  Novantae,  Louco- 
pibra,  Betigonium  (Mel.  Rerigonium),  Selgovae,  Bre- 
menimn,  Gadeni,  Ottadini,  and  the  Epidian  Promon- 
tory. These  ^  Wiglorukire^  Glen  Luce,  Stranraer j 
the  shore  of  the  Solicay,  High  Rochester,  Benoick- 
shire,  Northumberland,  and  the  Afuil  of  Caniyre  re- 
spectively. Now,  no  part  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Solway  Frith  lies  south  of  the  southcmmot  points 
of  WigUm  (Novantae).  Neither  can  any  pojiulation 
lie  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  east  of  Kircudbright 
(Selgovae),  and  west  of  the  Epidii  (^Argyle).  By 
carrying  the  Selgovae  as  far  as  Dumfries,  these 
difficulties  are  increased.  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Lanark, 
Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Renfrew,  and  Stirling  give 
us  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  area  of  the 
Damnii  or  Damnonii  of  North  Britain.  [See  DuM- 
voNii.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DA'MNIUM.     [Damkonium,] 

DAMNO'NIUM,  in  South  Britain.  Damninm  is 
the  form  of  the  word  in  Marcianus  Heracleota.  In 
Ptolemy  it  is  Damnonium,  so  tliat  the  variations 
noticed  under  Damnii  are  here  repeated.  Each 
author  gives  Ocris  as  a  synonym  for  the  headland 
(Ao^fJMoy,  rh  Ktd  "OxpwoM  itcpov,  PtoL,  and 
Adfiwioy  ittpov  rh  «cal  "Oirpior  Ka\ovfJUVoy,  Marcian. 
Herad.),  of  which  the  modem  name  is  the  Lizard 
(in  Cornwall).     [Du»ikonii.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

DA'MPOLIS  or  DIA'MPOLIS  (Atdfiwo?us :  /on*- 
loU),  a  Greek  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  to  the 
east  of  Irenopolis,  on  the  river  Tonsus.  (Ann. 
Comn.  X.  p.  274.)  It  b  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Diopolis  of  Hierocles  (p.  635),  and  the  Diospolis 
ofMalala(ii.  p.  167).  [L.  S.] 

DAN.     [Palaestiha.] 

DAN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
(xviiL  cir.  b.  o.  1406),  and  assumed  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Beersheba  was  the  south- 
ern. (Judges,  xx.  1 ;  Sam.  iii.  20,  &c.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Laish,  and  it  apparently  belonged 
to  Sidon  {Judges,  xx.  7);  but  in  Joshua  (xix.  47) 
Lesham.  It  became  infamous  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (1  Kings,  xii.  29),  and 
its  position  exposed  it  first  to  the  invaders  ci  Judaea 
from  the  north.  (I  Kings,  xv.  20;  Jerem.  iv.  15, 
viiL  16.) 

Its  position  is  plainly  marked  by  TelM-Kadg 
{Kadi  being  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
appellative  Dan,  both  signifying  Judge),  a  ruined 
site  in  the  Ard-el-IIuleh,  near  the  south-western 
base  of  Mount  Hermon.  It  is  placed  by  Ensebius 
and  St  Jerome  4  miles  from  Paneas  [Paneas],  (m 
the  road  to  Tyre,  but  is  scarcely  mon  than  half  an 
houTi  or  two  miles.    It  has  sometimeB  been  coo-  | 
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founded  with  it,  (RcUnd,  pp.  919,  921.)  One  of 
the  main  sources  of  the  Jordan  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  city  was  built,  and  the 
copious  stream  wliich  flows  from  it  is  still  called 
Nahr-el'Dan.  The  town  has  been  supposed  to  have 
lent  its  name  to  the  Jordan.  (Rehuid,  p.  271.) 
[Palakbi'INA.]  [G.  W.] 

DANA.       [I'TAKA.] 

DANA  or  DAGANA  (AiCra  or  AoyoKa,  Ptol.  vil. 
4.  §  5),  a  town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ceylon. 
Fori>iger  lias  conjectured  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Tangaia  or  TtmgalU,  [V.] 

DANABA  (Aityofio,  Ptol.  ▼.  15.  §  24),  a  small 
town  pkced  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmyrene,  a  subdivision 
of  hi9  larger  district  of  Coele-Svria.  It  b  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Danabe  in  the  war  between  the 
emperor  Julian  and  the  Peivians.  (Zosim.  iiL 
27. 7.)  [v.] 

DANAI.     [Aroos,  p.  202,  b. ;  Hellas. J 

DA'NALA  (AiiyoAa),  a  place  in  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Trocmi,  whero  Cn.  Pompeius  and  L. 
Lucullus  met,  when  Pompeius  came  to  continue  the 
campaign  against  Mithridates,  and  Lucullus  sur- 
rendered the  command  to  him.  The  site  b  unknown. 
Plutarch  {LueulL  c.  36)  merely  says  that  the  two 
Romans  met-in  a  village  of  Galatia.  (See  tlie  note 
in  Groskurd's  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  512.)        [G.  L.] 

DANAPRIS.      [BORTSTHBNES,] 

DANASTBI&     [Tyras.] 

DANDACA  (Aoy&jiny,  Ptol.  m.  6.  §  2;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxiL  8.  §  36),  a  town  of  the  Tauric  Chtz«o- 
neso,  of  which  all  that  b  known  b,  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  \V.  coast,  near  Eupatorium.    [£.  B.  J.J 

DANDAGUDA  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23);  a  town 
pbccd  by  Pliny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prom. 
Calingon,  perhaps  the  modem  CalingapiUam,   [V.J 

DANU'BIUS  (Aayovetot:  the  Danube),  on  coins 
and  inscriptions  frequently  called  Danuvius,  the 
greatest  river  in  south-eastern  Europe.  Its  sources 
are  at  Donaueschingen,  on  the  Mens  Abnoba,  and, 
ailer  a  long  course  through  Vindelicia,  Noricum, 
Panuonia,  and  Dacia,  it  divides  itself  near  Novio- 
dunum  into  three  main  branches,  so  as  to  form  a 
delta,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Euxine. 
The  Danube  at  first  forms  the  southern  frontier 
of  Germania  Magna;  further  east  it  b  the  boun- 
dary between  Pannonb  and  Dacb,  and  between 
Dacia  and  Moesb.  Among  its  many  tributaries,  we 
may  mention  the  Dra\'us,  Savus,  Pathissus,  and 
Margus,  as  the  principal  ones.  Thb  river  was  known 
even  to  the  earliest  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Ister 
^Itrrpos),  though  they  knew  only  the  part  near  its 
mouth,  and  entertained  very  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting its  course  (Hesiod,  Theog.  338;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  25  ;  Aeschyl.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod,  iv. 
284),  which  did  not  become  fully  known  until  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially their  poets,  sometimes  adopted  the  Greek  luune 
IsTRUS  or  HiSTER  (Tibull.  iv.  1.  146),  until  in 
later  times  the  two  names  Ister  and  Danubius  were 
used  iudi^criminately;  though  it  was  still  very  com- 
mon to  apply  the  former  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  latter  to  the  upper  part,  from  its 
sources  to  Vindobona  or  Sirmium.  Stephanus  B., 
who  himself  calb  the  river  Danubb  or  Danusis, 
states  that  its  ancient  name  was  Matoas.  It  b  said, 
moreover,  that  Danubius  was  its  Thracian,  and  Ist«r 
its  Celtic  name  (Lydus,  De  Mag.  iii.  32 ;  Jomand. 
De  Reb,  Get.  12):  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dam  is  the  same  word  which  b  found  in  Rhodanos, 
Eridanus,  Tanab,  Dm,  and  othen»|  and  signifies 
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**  water."  According  to  Adelnng,  Dan-nbias  means 
"the  upper  water,"  and  (Dan)-i8ter  "the  lower 
water."  The  earlier  writers  entertained  very  Tagac 
and  contradictory  notions  about  the  sources  of  this 
mighty  river;  thus  Pindar  makes  it  flow  from  the 
count^  of  the  Hyperboreans,  Aeschylus  from  the 
Rhipaean  mountains,  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  from  the 
countiy  of  the  Celts  in  the  extreme  west  (somewhere 
about  the  Pyrenees),  and  Scymnus  of  Chios  (Fra^m. 
3 13  likewise  from  the  country  of  the  Celts.  After- 
wards a  notion  arose  that  one  branch  of  the  Danube 
flowed  into  the  Adriatic.  But  these  and  similar 
ideas,  which  were  combated  by  some  of  the  ancients 
themselves,  were  rectified  during  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  We 
have  akeady  stated  that  there  are  three  mun 
branches  by  which  the  Danube  empties  itself  mto 
the  sea;  though  Strabo  appears  to  assume  four,  for 
out  of  the  seven  he  mentions,  he  calls  three  the 
lesser  ones.  Other  writers,  however,  mention  only 
ffiz,  five,  four,  three,  or  even  two  mouths.  The 
names  of  these  mouths,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  are:  — (1)  the  southernmost,  called  Pence  or  the 
sacrum  ostium  (rh  Up6w  <rr6/M,  Strab.  vii.  p.  305 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  2);  (2)  Naracustoma  (fiapduciov  or 
rh  VdpoKov^  Ptd.  iii.  10.  §  5  ;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p. 
23);  (3)  Calonstoma(TbicaAbi'<rTrf/to);  (4)  Pseu- 
dostoma  (Y«u5ArTO/*oK,  Ptol.  in.  10.  §  6);  (5)  Bo- 
reonstoma  (Bdpcioy  <rr6iJM,  Ptol.  2.  c);  (6)  Thiagola 
(etarY6\a,  PtoL  iii.  10.  §  4,  or  rh  r^iXhy  crr6ita). 
Bespecting  these  mouths,  three  of  which  were  navi* 
gable  in  antiquity  (P.  Mela,  iL  1,  8),  see  Eruse,  De 
Istri  OsHiSj  Vratishtv.  1820.  At  present  it  is  im- 
possible accurately  to.  identify  the  statements  of  the 
ancients  about  them,  as  the  Danube  has  undergone 
very  great  changes  at  its  mouth.  See  Eatancsich, 
De  IsirOy  Budae,  1798, 4to.;  Bennell,  Comparative 
Geogr.  of  West.  Asia,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.        [L.  S.] 

DANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station  on  the  road 
from  York  to  Lincoln.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place,  Danum  =  Z)o»-caster.  Danum  was  the 
station  of  the  Praefectus  Equitum  Crispianorum  of 
the  NotUia,  Roman  remains  are  found  at  Don- 
caster.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DAORSI,  DAORIZI  (AflkJpifoi,  Strab.  vii.  p. 
315),  a  people  of  Illyricum,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Naro.  (Strab.  /.  e.)  They  were  allied  with 
the  Romans  (comp.  Liv.  zlv.  26),  and  a  quarrel 
between  them  and  the  Dalmatians  gave  a  colourable 
pretext  to  the  republic  for  its  invasion  of  Dalmatia 
in  B,  c.  156.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24.)  Pliny  (ui.  26) 
describes  their  territory  as  being  parcelled  out  into 
seventeen  small  divisions,  which  he  calls  '*  decuriac." 
They  must  have  possessed  some  importance,  as  a  coin 
has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  of  this  people,  of 
the  same  workmanship  and  type  as  those  of  Gentius, 
king  of  Illyricum.  (Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  155;  Rasche, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  51.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DAPHNE  (Ad^n;),  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria.  [Ahtio- 
CiiEiA.]  Both  locally  and  historically  it  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Syrian  metropolis,  that  we 
can  hardly  consider  the  one  without  the  other.  We 
have  seen  that  Antioch  was  frequently  called  A.  M 
Adtpyjf  and  ^  Wfths  AdfpvnVf  and  conversely  we  find 
Daphne  entitled  A.  rj  vphs  ^Ayrtox^iay.  (Joseph. 
JB.J.  i.  12.  §  5.)  Though  really  distant  a  few  miles 
from  Antioch,  it  was  called  one  of  its  suburbs  {wpod- 
irrtioyf  Dion  Cass.  11.  7 :  "  Amoenum  illud  et  am- 
bitiosnm  Antiochiae  suboibanum/'  Anim.  Marc.  six. 
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12,  19).     If  Antioch  has  been  compared  to  Paris 
[see  p.  143],  Daphne  nuiy  be  called  its    F<r-' 
sailles. 

It  was  situated  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  south- 
west,  of  Antioch,  at  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  or 
40  stadua,  and  on  higher  grotmd  than  the  metro- 
polis itself  (jhr^pircircu  TerrapdicovTa  araSiovs  ^ 
Adpyrij  Strab.  xvi.  p.  750 ;  comp.  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  Wesseling,  p.  581).  The  place  was  natu- 
rally of  extreme  beauty,  with  perennial  fountjiins, 
and  abundant  wood.  (Liban.  Antioch.  p.  356.) 
Here  a  sanctuary  was  established,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  asylum  (2  Mace.  iv.  33 ;  Polyaen.  viii.  50), 
which  became  famous  throughout  the  heathen  world, 
and  remained  for  centuries  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
the  scene  of  an  almost  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 
The  zeal  with  which  Gibbon  has  described  it,  in  his 
twenty-third  chapter,  is  well  known. 

Daphne,  like  Antioch,  owed  its  wigin  to  Seleucns 
Nicator;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  his  metropolis  [see 
pp.  142,  143],  BO  he  associated  the  religious  suburb 
with  mythological  traditions,  which  were  intended  to 
glorify  his  family.  The  fame  of  Apollo  was  con- 
nected with  his  own.  The  fable  of  the  river  Peneus 
was  appropriated ;  and  the  tree  was  even  shown  into 
which  the  nymph  Daphne  was  transformed.*  One 
of  the  fountains  received  the  name  of  the  Castaliaa 
spring,  and  the  chief  honours  of  the  new  sanctuaiy 
were  borrowed  from  Delphi.  In  the  midst  of  a  rich 
and  deep  grove  of  bay  trees  and  cypresses  (Procop. 
B.  Pers.  ii.  14),  with  baths,  gardens,  and  colonnades 
on  every  side,  Seleucus  built  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  colossal:  its 
material  was  partly  marble,  and  partly  wood ;  the 
artist  was  Bryaxis  the  Athenian,  whose  works  wore 
long  celebrated  at  Rhodes  and  elsewhere.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protr.  §  47.)  It  is  described  at  length  by 
Libanius  {Monad,  de  Daphnaeo  Temploy  iii.  334), 
who  states  that  the  god  was  represented  \nth  a  liarp, 
and  as  if  in  the  act  of  singing  (^^«cc<  ^^Sovrx  fi4\os). 
With  the  worship  of  Apollo  Antiochns  Epiphanes  as- 
sociated tliat  of  Jupiter  in  the  sanctuary  of  Daphne. 
This  monarch  erected  here,  in  honour  of  that  di- 
vinity (with  whom  he  was  singularly  fond  of  iden- 
tifying himself),  a  colossal  statue  of  ivory  and  gold, 
resembling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympia.  Games  also 
were  established  in  his  honour,  as  may  be  seen  by 
extant  coins  of  Antioch.  (See  Miiller's  Antiq.  An- 
iiochenae^  p.  64,  note  12.)  The  games  of  Daphne 
are  described  in  Athenaeus.  (Ibid,  note  13.)  What 
has  been  said  may  be  enough  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  this  celebrated  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleucidae,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Oriental 
Greeks  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  Syria.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  road  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  which  passed  through  the  intermediate 
suburb  of  Heraclcia,  was  bordered  by  gardens,  foun- 
tains, and  splendid  buildings,  suitable  to  the  gay 
processions  that  thronged  from  the  city  gate  to  tlM 
scene  of  consecrated  pleasure. 

The  celebrity  of  Daphne  continued  ummpaired  for 
a  long  period  under  the  Romans,  from  Pompey  to 
Constantino.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pompey  who 
enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to 
the  circumference  of  80  stadia,  or  10  miles,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (/.  e.;  see  Eutrop.  vi.  14).  Some 
of  the  aqueducts  erected  for  the  use  of  Antioch  by 
the  Roman  emperors  were  connected  with  the  springs 

*  Whence  Antioch  is  called  by  Ausonins  (C&ir. 
Urb,  ii.)  Phoebeae  hinri  domns. 
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of  Daphne.  (MalaU,  pp.  243,  278.)  The  reign  of 
Trajan  was  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  place  for 
the  restoration  of  the  buildings  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. That  of  Commodos  was  still  more  memo- 
rable on  account  of  the  establishment  (or  rather  the 
re-establishment)  of  periodical  Olympian  games  at 
Antioch ;  for  the  stadium  of  Daphne  was  the  scene 
of  the  festive  contests.  This  was  the  time  of  that 
corruption  of  manners  (the  "  Daphnid  mores  "  of 
Marcus  Antoninus)  under  which  Roman  soldiers  and 
Roman  emperors  suffered  so  seriously  in  the  Syrian 
metropolis. 

The  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Julian,  when  the  struggle  between  Heathenism 
and  Christianity  was  decided  in  &vour  of  the  latter. 
Constantine  erected  a  statue  of  Helena  within  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
great  church  at  Antioch  was  roofed  with  cypress- 
wood  from  Daphne ;  which,  about  the  reign  of  Zono, 
fell  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  Syrian  town. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  history  further. 
Among  modem  travellers,  Pococke  and  Richter  have 
fixed  the  site  of  Daphne  at  Beit-el 'Mao,  the  distance 
of  which  from  Anttikia  agrees  with  the  ancient 
measurement,  and  where  some  poor  remains  are  found 
near  a  number  of  abundant  fountains.  Forbiger 
{AUe  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  657)  thinks  with  Kinneir 
that  the  true  position  is  at  Babyla;  but,  though  the 
apparent  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of  the 
martyr  Babylas  gives  some  ground  for  this  opinion, 
the  distance  from  Antioch  is  too  great;  and  the 
former  view  is  probably  correct  No  detailed  account 
of  the  remains  has  been  given.  Poujoulat  says 
{Corr.  d Orient,  viii.  38),  "A  o6trf  de  la  plus  pro- 
fonde  fontaine  de  Beit-el-moiej  on  remarque  des 
ddbris  massifs  appartenant  k  un  ^fice  des  ^es 
reculds:  si  j'^tais  antiquaire  et  savant,  je  pourrais 
pettt-§tre  proaver  que  ces  restes  sent  ceux  du  Temple 
d'Apollon."  [J.  S.  H.] 

DAPHNON,  the  name  of  a  town  and  a  river  seated 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  1 1°  N. 

1.  The  town  {Ad^vctv  fiixpoSy  Arrian,  PeripL 
Mar.  Eryikr,  p.  7  ;  Strab.  xvi.  774)  was  situated 
between  the  promontory  Aromata  in  the  Regie 
Cinnamomifera  {Cape  GuardafuC)  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Ueplias  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  {Straitt 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb), 

2.  The  river  {Adtpyttv  fiiytUy  sometimes  denomi- 
nated 'Andyyat,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  101)  lay  a  little  east- 
ward  of  the  town  Daphnon,  and  formed  its  harbour. 
The  Promontory  of  Uephas  sheltered  this  port  from 
the  east  wind,  and  broke  the  force  of  the  current  at 
the  entrant  of  the  Straits.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DAPHNUS  (Aoi4>yo0s:  Eth.  Aouffyovyrios  or 
Aatf>yo6<rios).  Stephanus  («.  9.)  mentions  several 
pUces  of  this  name ;  but  he  does  not  mention  Daphnus 
in  the  territory  of  Clazomenae.  [Glazomenae.] 
He  mentions  a  lake  called  Daphnosis  near  the 
Bithynian  Olympus.  [G.  L.] 

DAPHNUS  (^Aeupyovs:  Eth.  Ao^vovmos,  Aa- 
^yoJ<rio9),  a  dty  on  the  Euboean  sea,  originally  be- 
longing to  Phocis,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
Corinthian  gulf  to  the  Euboean  sea.  Its  narrow 
territory  separated  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  from  the 
Locri  Opnntii ;  but  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Opuntii.  The  town  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  fixes  its  site  by  describing  it  as  distant 
20  stadia  from  Cynns  and  120  from  Elateia,  and  as 
having  a  harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416,  424,  426; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece  J  vol.  ii  pp.  176.) 
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DARA(Aapa,PtoLvi.8.§4).  LAsnullrimtif 
Carmania,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontier  of 
Persis.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  sxaa 
as  the  Dora  of  Marcian  (^PeripL  p.  21)  and  the 
Daras  of  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s.  28).  Dr.  Vinowit  can- 
jectures  (  Voyage  of  Nearchut^  vcd.  L  p.  372)  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Jkxra-lnn  or  Jkrrerb»  d 
modiera,  charts. 

2.  A  city  in  Parthia.     [Apatabcticehe.] 

3.  A  city  in  Mesopotamia.     [Daras.]     [V.] 
DA'RADAE,  the  name  of  Ethiopian  tribes  in  two 

different  parts  of  Africa;  one  about  the  central  put, 
in  Darfour  {Aap6$09v  fByos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  35).  the 
other  in  the  W.,  on  the  river  Daradus,  also  called 
Aethiopes  Daratitae.  (Polyb.  ap  Plin.  v.  I ;  Aea- 
them.  ii.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

D ARADAX  (Aopodol),  a  Syrian  river,  mentiooed 
only  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  4.  §  10).  It  has  been 
identified  with  the  FaVf  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  the  source  of  the  river  was  a  fa- 
laoe  of  Belesis,  then  satrap  of  Syria,  with  a  large  and 
beautiful  park,  which  were  destroyed  by  Gyms  the 
Younger.  {A  nab.  L  c.)  [G.W.] 

DARADUS,  DARAS,  or  DARAT  (AdH^^* 
Ao^os,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  6),  a  river  of  Aftica,  faUiug 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  Portns 
Magnus,  and  containing  crocodiles  (Plin.  v.  l);pn- 
babiy  the  Gambia  or  IHo  d  Ouro.  [P.  S.] 

DARAE,  a  Gaetulian  tribe  in  the  W.afAfiica, 
on  a  mountain  stream  called  Dara,  on  tiie  S.  steppes 
of  M.  Atlas,  adjacent  to  the  Pharusii.  (Plin-  ▼•  U 
Oros.  i.  2 ;  Leo  Afr.  p.  602.)  [P.  &] 

DARADRAE  (Aapda^xu,  Ptol.  vill.  §  42),  t 
mountain  tribe  who  lived  in  the  upper  Indos.  For- 
biger conjectures  that  tliey  are  the  same  people 
whom  Strabo  (xv.  p.  706)  calls  Derdae,  and  Pliny 
Dardne  (vi.  19),  and  perhaps  as  the  Dadicae  of  He- 
rodotus (iii.  91,  vii.  66).  It  is  possible,  howcrer, 
that  these  latter  people  lived  still  further  to  the  K., 
perhaps  in  Sogdiana,  though  their  association  with 
the  Gandarii  (Sanscrit  Gandhteis)  points  to  a  more 
southern  locality.  [V*] 

DARANTASIA,  a  place  in  GaUU  NaiboncnsB. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  the  Itins.  and  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  The  Antonine  Itin. 
phioes  it  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  in  Italy  orer 
the  Alpis  Grain  to  Vienna  (  Vienne)  on  the  Bhone; 
and  the  Table  places  it  on  the  road  from  Vercellae  in 
Italy  over  the  Aljas  Graia,  also  to  Vienna.  Both 
agree  in  making  the  distance  finom  Bergintrurn 
[BKRGiirrRUM]  toDarantasia  14  M.  P.  Darantasia 
is  MotUiers  en  Tarentaue,  a  place  situated  at  an 
angle  of  the  /»cre,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Toroh 
taue.  Moutiers  is  a  corruption  of  Monasterium. 
The  old  name  of  tlie  place,  Darantasia,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country  called  Tarentaue, 
which  is  included  in  tlie  Duchy  <rf  Savo$-  (i*e 
Walckenaer,  Geog.,  vol.  iu.  pp.  26, 27,  on  the  routes 
here  referred  to.)  [G.  L-J 

DARAPSA.     [Bactriana,  p.  365,  a.J 

DARAS  (Adpoj,  Procop.  BeiL  Pert.  1 10,  ii.  13. 
de  Aedif.  ii.  1—3,  iii.  5),  a  town  of  Mesopotaraw, 
about  98  stadia  from  NUibis,  which  pUyf  *«  im- 
portant part  in  the  wars  of  the  Lower  Empire  betveen 
the  Greeks  of  ConsUntinople  and  the  Ssssanian 
princes.  According  to  Procopius,  it  was  raised  fnjn 
a  village  to  a  city  by  the  emperor  Anastasios,  who 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Anastasiopoli*, 
a.  d.  607.  (Malala,  xvi.  p.  1 15,  who  calls  it  Aopds.) 
It  was  built  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Roman 
empire  towards  Assyria,  with  the  object  of  oveiawiDg 
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and  keeping  aome  check  npan  the  incnidoiiB  of  the 
PenianSf  toad  appears  to  have  fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  it  was  erected  for  nearly  TOyeaiByfrom  the  reign 
of  Cabades  (  Kobdd)  to  that  of  Choeroes  I.  ( JfUM Air- 
wdn).  Procopius  gives  a  fall  aocoont  {BeU,  Pert. 
ii.  13)  of  the  way  in  which  Dazaa  was  fortified, 
which,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked  (JDec^me  and  Fall, 
ch.  40),  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  mili- 
tary architecture  of  the  age.  Bat  besides  its  strong 
fortifications,  which  enabled  it  to  resist  more  than 
<me  attack  fin>m  the  Persiansi  Daras  was  exceedingly 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  &&  fx  the  txx)opa  en- 
gaged in  its  defence.  Procopius  gives  an  account  of 
a  marvellous  fountain  of  water,  whose  eoaroe,  oa  a 
neighboaring  height,  was  in  such  a  position  that  the 
supply  could  not  be  cut  off  by  an  enemy,  white,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  distributed  through  the  town  to 
the  znhatdtants  by  various  channels,  no  one  knowing 
whither  it  went  on  reaching  the  outer  walls  {BeU. 
Goth,  iv.  7). 

Procopius  also  mentions  a  series  of  combats  which 
took  place  under  the  wallsc^  Daras  between  tlie  Bomims 
under  Behsarius  and  the  Persians  (.8e22.  Pen,  i.  13), 
by  which  the  Romans  maintained  the  town,  owing 
to  the  admirable  military  dispositions  of  Belisarius. 
Uaras  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
daring  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  A.  d.  574,  after  a 
memorable  siege  of  six  months  by  Chosroes  II. 
(TheophyL  HisL  Mam',  iii.  9,  10.)  The  campaign 
of  Mardan  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin, 
and  the  result  of  the  fell  of  Daras  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  (TheophyL  I  c;  Theophan.  qp.  Phot. 
God.  64;  Evagr.  ▼.  8 — 10),  a  truce  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  appointment  of  Tiberius  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  empire.  Hormisdas  IV.  (Hormuzd  IV.), 
who  succeeded  Chosroes,  is  said  by  Theophanes  to 
have  been  the  general  who  took  Daras,  and  sub- 
sequently concluded  the  abovo-mentioned  peace. 
(Theophan.  I  c.)  D'Anville  (L*Euphraie  et  Tiffre, 
p.  53)  has  tried,  bntwe  think  in  vain,  to  find  any  town 
or  ruins  which  may  mark  the  site  of  Daras.      [V.] 

DARDAE.     [Daradrae.] 

DAHDANI  (AdpSoMi),  a  tribe  in  the  south- 
west  of  Moesia,  and  extending  also  over  a  part  of 
lilyricum.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316 ;  PtoL  iii.  9.  §  2; 
Caes.  BtU.  Cw,  liL  4;  Liv.  xl.  57;  Plin.  iii.  29; 
Cic.  p.  Sett.  43.)  According  to  Strabo,  they  were 
a  very  wild  and  filthy  race,  living  in  caves  under 
dunghills,  bat  veiy  fond  of  music.  [L.  S.] 

DABDAIOA  (AopSorra)  or  DASDANICE,  a 
territory  in  Mysia,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Strabo  (p.  565)  interprets  Homer 
as  pbunng  Dardania  above  Ilium,  on  the  Paroreia  of 
Trqja;  and  (p.  596)  in  another  phuie,  after  de- 
scribing the  poidtions  of  Al^dus,  Dardanus,  and  the 
places  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  as  fiur  as  Si- 
geiom,  he  says,  '*  above  them  lies  the  Trojan  plain, 
which  ^tends  eastward  many  stadia,  as  fiir  as  Ida. 
The  Paroreia  (mountain  tract)  is  narrow:  it  extends 
on  one  side  south  as  fer  as  the  parts  about  Scepsis, 
and  north  to  the  Lycians  about  Zeleia."  Again, 
when  he  is  describing  the  places  about  the  promon- 
toty  of  Lectum,  and  the  ri^er  Satnioeis,  he  says  that 
all  these  places  are  adjacent  to  Dardania  and  Soepnis, 
being  a  kind  of  second  and  lower  Dardania  (p.  606). 
There  is  really  no  historical  province  Dardania,  and 
aU  that  Strabo  says  of  it  is  derived  from  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Diad.  The  Dardani  and  Dardanii 
are  mentioned  in  the  Diad  (ii.  6 19,  xv.  425).  Aeneas, 
In  the  Iliad,  is  the  commaiuler  of  the  Dardani. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  settled  in  Dardania 
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long  before  tlium  was  built  In  the  plain.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  Priamus;  and  there  were  five  generations 
from  Dardanus  to  Priamus.  (//.  xx.  215,  &c.) 
Dardanus  was  a  wanderer  into  Asia;  and  the  legend 
seems  to  represent  a  tradition  of  the  Dardani  coming 
from  Europe  and  seizing  a  part  of  Mysia.  Dar- 
danus found  the  country  occupied  by  Teucri,  who'' 
had  a  king  Teucer.  According  to  the  authority 
of  Cephalon  (Steph.  B.  B,tnf,  ^hpi<r€ii  and  Aci^Sayoy), 
Dardanus  came  from  Samothrace  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Teucer.  Cephalon  and  HeUanicas  could 
not  agree  about  the  woman's  name. 

Strabo  mentions  a  promontory  Dardanis  or  Dar- 
danium,  about  70  stadia  south  of  Abydus:  it  ap' 
pears  to  be  the  Kephiz  Bumu  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
PmUa  dei  Barbieri  of  the  Europeans  (Strab.  pp. 
587,  595);  and  probably  that  which  Plmy  calls 
Trapeza.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  descendants 
of  Aeneas  maintained  themselves  in  part  of  the 
inland  territoxy  of  Dardania,  after  the  war  of  Troy. 
Xenophon  (^HeU.  iii.  I.  §  10)  speaks  of  one  Zenis 
a  Dardanens,  who  had  a  principality  in  Mysia,  and 
Scepsis  and  Gergitha  were  two  of  his  strong  places; 
but  the  territory  that  he  had  was  not  the  old  Dar- 
dania. Xen(^hon  calls  it  the  Aeolis  of  Phama- 
bazus.  [G.  L.] 

D ARDAIHA  ( A«y8ay(a),  a  district  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Moesia,  whidi  received  its  name  from 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dardani.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  6.) 
That  district,  now  forming  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Servia,  beouoae  a  port  of  the  pnefecture  of  eastern 
lilyricum  in  the  reign  of  Constantino.  (Hierocl.  p. 
655:  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.S.] 

DA'RDANUS,  DATa)ANTJM  (^  Ad^oyoj,  r6 
AcfpSoroK:  Eth,  Actpiay^^s),  a  city  of  the  Troad, 
originally  named  Teucris.  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Mnaseas  (Steph.  B.  e,  v,  AdpSayos)^  Darda- 
nus built  or  settled  Dardanus,  and  named  the  country 
Dardania,  which  was  called  Tencris  before.  [Dar- 
dania.] This  old  story  of  Dardanus  being  the 
founder  of  the  city,  is  reported  by  various  other  au- 
thorities. (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  I ;  Died.  iv.  75;  Conon. 
apud  Phot,  Narr.  21.)  It  seems  that  the  city  waa 
sometimes  called  Dardania  as  well  as  the  conntiy. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Dardanium.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  Hellespont,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
promontory  Dardanis  or  Dardanium  (Map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  by  Capt  Graves  and  T.  A.  B.  Spratt, 
Esq.,  London  Geog,  JowmdL,  vol.  xii.),  and  70 
stadia  from  Abydus.  Between  Abydus  and  Dar- 
danus, says  Strabo  (p.  595),  is  the  Rhodius.  There 
are  two  streams  marked  in  the  map:  one  nearer 
Dardanus,  which  enters  the  Hellespont  close  to  the 
promontory  of  Dardanis ;  and  another  near  Sultania, 
a  little  north  of  which  is  the  site  of  Abydus.  Dr. 
Forohhammer,  in  the  map  referred  to,  which  con- 
tains his  determination  of  the  ancient  sites,  makes 
the  stream  at  SuUama  to  be  the  ancient  Rhodius; 
and  tills  appean  to  be  right,  according  to  Strabo, 
who  says  that  it  entera  tiie  sea  opposite  to  Cynos- 
sema  in  the  Chersonesus.  Strabo  adds,  however, 
some  say  that  the  Rhodius  flows  into  the  Aesepus; 
but  of  course  the  Rhodius  must  then  be  a  different 
river  from  the  stream  that  entera  the  sea  betweeir 
Abydus  and  Dardanus  (pp.  598,  603).  Homer 
mentions  the  Rhodius  (//.  xii.  20). 

Strabo  observes  that  the  Dardanus  of  his  time,  the 
town  on  the  coast,  was  not  the  old  town  of  Dardanus, 
or  Dardania,  which  appeara  from  the  Iliad  to  have 
been  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  It  was  an  older  town  than 
Ilium,  and  did  nc«  exist  in  Strabo^s  time.   The  kter 
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town  WM  an  AmIuui  settlement,  and  it  ia  mentioned 
among  the  towns  on  the  Hellespait,  which  Danrises 
the  Persian  toak  after  the  barning  of  Sardis.  (Herod. 
▼.117.)  In  another  pbce  (ti.  43),  Herodotos  ob- 
serves that  DardanuB  bordered  on  the  territoij  of 
Abydas;  which  might  also  be  safely  inferred  from 
the  passage  in  the  fifth  book.  It  is  mentioned  bj 
Scylax  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Troad.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
twenty-finit  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c. 
41 1),  the  line  of  the  68  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
extended  from  Abydos  to  Dardanua  (Thno.  viii.  104) ; 
a  statement  that  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  the  ships 
that  were  outside  of  the  promontory  of  Dardanis 
wonld  be  completely  separated  from  the  rest.  Strabo 
(p.  595)  smys  that  Dardanoa  waa  so  weak  a  place, 
that  the  kings,  by  whom  he  means  Alexander's  snc- 
cesson,  some  of  them  several  times  removed  all  the 
people  to  Abydns,  and  otliers  moTed  Uiem  back 
again  to  their  old  place.  On  this  spot  L.  C<niielias 
Sulla  and  Mithridates  met,  after  Sulla  had  crossed 
over  fnxn  Europe,  and  here  they  came  to  terms 
about  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  b.  c  84.  (Strab. 
p.  595;  Pint  SuUa^  c.  24.)  It  was  at  that  time  a 
free  city,  having  been  decUured  such  by  the  Romans 
after  the  peace  with  king  Antiochus,  B.C.  190,  in 
honour  of  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  people.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  9,  37,  xxxviii.  39.) 

There  are  many  Imperisi  coins  of  Dardanns;  and 
**  the  name  of  the  river  Rhodius  appears  on  a  medal 
of  Domna.  Sestini,  Man,  Vet  p.  76."  (Cnumer, 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  stream  which  flows  into  the  Hellespont  near 
the  cape  Dardanis,  is  the  Rhodius,  and  not  the  river 
nearer  Abydus;  but  it  is  not  decisive.  The  modem 
name  Dardanelles  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  Dardanus.  [G.  L.] 

DAREIUM.     [ApAVARcncENE.] 

DARENTIACA,  as  D'Anville  writes  the  name, 
but  Daventia,  as  Walckenaer  writes  it,  a  phice  in 
Gallia  Narbonensu,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  puts 
between  Augusta  {Aoust)  and  Civitaa  Vocontiorum 
{Die),  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is  fixed  by  some 
writers  near  a  pUce  called  Saillans.  [G.  L.] 

DARGAMA'NES  {Aofryofuiyris,  PtoL  vi.  11.  §  2, 
18.  §  2),  according  to  Ptolemy,  a  river  which  flowed 
tlirough  Bactriana  and  fell  into  the  Oxus,  crossing 
on  its  way  tlie  coontry  of  the  Paropamisidae.  Ammi- 
anus  states  that  the  Orgomanenes  (evidently  this 
river)  and  the  Ochos  unite,  and  then  fall  into  the 
Oxus  (xxiii.  6).  Wilson  {Ariana,  pu  160)  thinks 
its  modem  representative  is  either  the  Dchas  or  the 
Gori  river.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  another  tributaiy  of 
the  Oxus,  which  he  calls  Dargoedus  (Adp7o<5o9,  vi. 
11.  §  2),  and  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  as  the  Dargamenes.  Wilson 
(Arianaf  p.  162)  seems  to  think  this  stream  is  the 
Gori  or  river  of  Kundug.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
Daipunenes  and  Dargoedus  are  one  and  the  same 
river.  [v.] 

DARIDNA  (AdpiZrai  Eth.  Attpi9vaids\  a  vil- 
lage  of  Paphlagonia,  menUoned  by  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  in  his  work  on  Paphlagonia.  (Steph.  B. 
a.  r.)  [G.  L.] 

^  DARIORIGUM  {Aapt6piyoy\  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  one  of  the  Armoric  nations  of  Gallia  (Ptol. 
ii.  8).  The  Table  has  the  same  place  on  the  road 
from  Juliomagns  {Angers)  to  Gesocribate  {Brest), 
but  under  the  name  Dartoritum.  Dariorigum  is 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  town  of  Vannes,  in  the 
department  of  If orUfton.  It  seems  that  Dariorigun 


according  to  the  faahien  of  many  dthar  Gallie  towns, 
took  the  name  of  the  people  nnder  the  Empire,  and 
the  name  Veneti  is  the  origin  et  Vanmes,  The  Bre- 
tons still  call  the  place  Wenei  or  GmensL     [G.  L.] 

DARNII,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  aa 
lying  to  the  aonth  of  Rhobogdii  (or  the  popalation 
about  Fair  Bead),  coinciding  with  the  aonthera  pari 
of  Antrim  and  the  northern  part  of  Down.  [R.G.L.] 

DARNIS  (A4prtt;  erroneooaly  written  in  Ptolemy 
Aif^oMis ;  Zapa^j  Stadiaam.  p.  444 :  Dema%  a 
ci^  of  Cyrenaioa,  on  the  coast,  near  the  E.  cztiemxtj 
of  the  country,  is  only  mentioned  by  oomparativdy 
late  writers,  and,  tfaoogh  a  bishop's  aee,  appean 
never  to  have  been  an  important  place.  {Itm.  AwL 
pp.  68,  70;  Amm.  Mare.  xzii.  16;  Pacho,  p.  96; 
Baith,  p.  480.)  [P.  S.] 

DARRAE  (Aoft^oQ.  Two  tribes  of  thia  name 
are  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  peninsnla,  one  in  the 
He^az  by  Ptolemy  (vL  7),  the  other  in  modem 
0m6n  by  Pliny  (vL  28).  Mr.  Forster  aaya  *'  that 
two  tribes  of  different  origin,  bat  similar  appeHatioDs, 
anciently  existed,  as  the  places  which  they  inhabttedf 
and  wluch  still  respectively  preserve  their  nsmes, 
actually  exist  in  both  situations;  theooe  a  Joktanite 
race,  inhabitants  of  Dairrka,  in  Om&n;  the  other  an 
Ishmaelite  people,  inhabitants  of  Kkedkegre,  near 
YembOf  and  in  whose  name  we  discover,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  familiar  contraction  (Kedairhae, 
Darrhae),  a  bnmch  of  the  rmowned  peqtle  of  Kedar.'* 
{Arabia,  voL  L  p.  54;  comp.  p.  79.)  Of  the  latter 
he  further  writes:  "  The  town  of  Kkedhegre^  npoo 
the  same  coast  (of  HedjoM),  north-west  et  the  LM 
mountain,  taken  in  conjunction  with  ths  tribe  of 
Khadhera,  carries  the  existing  traces  of  Kedar  to 
the  northem  finontiCT  of  the  Bedjaz  ;  the  aaCNtained 
aite  of  the  Darnie,  Cedrei,  or  Kedranitae,  of  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  after  Uranins" 
(vol.  L  p.  261).  Of  the  former,  in  Omdn,  he  says.  **  the 
name  fk  Hadoram  resppean,  apparently,  in  the  Dora 
and  Darrae  of  Pliny,  or  the  modem  tribe  and  town 
of  Darrha"  (voL  L  p.  139),  to  the  west  of  /2os^ 
Sad.  [G.  W.] 

DABSA,  a  place  in  A«a  Minor,  to  which  the 
Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  (Liv.  xxzviiL  15)  came 
after  leaving  Cormasa.  [Cobmasa.]  The  site  of 
Cormasa  is  unknown.  Livy  remarks  that  Dana  was 
the  next  city  to  Cormasa^  but  he  says  nothing  or 
the  distance;  and  the  place  ia  not  mentioned  in  the 
fra^^ments  of  Polybius  (xxiL  19)b  [G.  L.] 

DARVENUM  {AapoAevor,  Aapo^eptw),  a  town 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  QL  3.  §  27)  as  one 
of  the  three  towns  of  the  Cantii,  Londininm  and  Ru' 
tnpiae'(Xom2Mi  and  Biekbarough)  being  the  other 
two.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DASCU'SA  {AoffKoCera,  PtoL  ▼.  7.  §  2,  the 
common  reading  is  Aaneoira),  a  fortress  in  leaser 
Armenia,  upon  the  river  Enphmtea,  75  M.  P.  firara 
Zunarn  (Plin.  v.  20),  and  45  M.P.  to  the  K.  of  Ciaca 
{Pevt.  Tab.  comp.  Anton,  Itin.)  It  was  gairisoned 
by  the  "  Ala  Aureliana  "  {Not.  Imp.  cxxviL)  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  fiBrxy  and  lead  mines  of 
Kebbdn  Ma'den,  the  points  where  the  Kard  Sa  is 
joined  by  the  Alurdd  Chdt  at  about  270  miba  from 
its  source.  (Ritter,  JSrdlnmde,  voL  x.  pp.  800, 823, 
83 1, 858 ;  Joum.  Geog.  Soc  voL  vi.  p.  203;  Cbesney, 
i:a^£t9>Aral.voLi.pi41,vol.iii.271.)  [SJU.] 

DASCYLI'TIS.     [Dasctuum.] 

DASCY'LIUM  {AoffKifKiov,  AmrinAc«Mr,  Dascy- 
lus :  Eth.  AM-irvAinyr).  Stephanns  B.  (a.  v.)  men- 
tions several  Asiatic  cities  called  Daacylimn.  The 
only  pUoe  of  any  historical  note  ia  the  town  asar  the 


dasctlium: 

Propontis.  Herodotus  (iii.  120)  mentions  Mitro- 
bates,  a  Perauui,  as  govenuNr  of  Uie  nome  in  Dascy- 
liom;  and  again  (iii.  126),  he  calls  the  same  man 
the  goremor  of  Dascyllom  (rhr  iK  AcurirvAc(ov 
§wapxoy).  Bat  in  vi.  33,  he  speaks  of  the  Cjzi* 
ceni  submitting  to  Oebaies,  son  of  Megabazus,  **  the 
govetnor  in  Dascytinm."  Agesilaas,  in  one  of  his 
campaigns,  marched  to  Phiygia,  and  came  near 
Dascylium.  (Xen.  Sell.  iii.  1.  §  13.)  Xenophon, 
who  speaks  of  the  Phrygia  of  Phaniabasus,  seems  to 
place  Dascjiinm  in  Phrygia  (^Edl,  i^.  1.  §  15);  but 
his  narratiTe  is  ccnfosed,  and  nothing  can  be  leanied 
from  it  as  to  the  position  of  DascyUom.  He  says 
that  Phamabazns  had  his  palace  here,  and  there 
were  many  laxge  Tillages  about  it,  which  abounded 
with  supplies;  and  there  were  hunting  grounds,  both 
in  enclosed  parks  and  in  the  open  oountiy,  very  fine. 
A  river  flowed  round  the  place,  and  it  was  foil  of 
fish.  There  was  also  plenty  of  birds.  The  go- 
Temor  spent  his  winter  here.;  fnm  which  fact  and 
the  context  we  seem  to  learn  that  it  was  in  the  low 
country.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cus,  sent  Parmeno  to  take  Das<7lium  (Arxian,  Andb. 
L  17.  §2);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  which 
shows  its  position.  The  town  dow  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  large  place,  but  it  gaye  name  to  a  Persian 
satrapy  (r^y  AeunevXtriv  <rarpairc(ay,  Thucyd.  L 
129),  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  defined. 

Strabo  (p.  575)  says  that,  above  it»  lake  Dascy- 
litis,  there  are  two  large  lakes,  the  Apolloniatis  and 
the  Miletopolitis;  and  on  the  Dascylitis  is  the  town 
of  Dascylium.  We  must  therefore  look  fbr  Dascy- 
lium  and  its  lake  between  the  shores  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  lakes  Apolloniatis  [  AroUiOZVlAB,  p.  1 6 1 ,  b.] 
and  Miletopcditis.  Strabo  also  says  that  the  Doliones 
are  a  people  about  Gyzieus,  from  the  river  Aesepus 
to  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitis ;  from  which 
we  might  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Dascylitis  is 
east  of  the  Rhyndacus ;  and  another  passage  (pi  582) 
eeems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Strabo's  time 
the  territory  of  the  Cyziceni  extended  to  the  BCleto- 
politis  and  the  Apolloniatas ;  they  had  also  one  port 
of  the  Dascylitis,  and  the  Byaantines  had  the  odier. 
From  this  ilao  we  infer  that  it  was  east  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus.  Mela  (L  19),  in  express  words,  places  I>eu>- 
cylos,  as  he  calls  it,  east  of  the  Rhyndacus.  Pliny 
(v.  32)  says  that  it  is  on  the  coast.  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Strsbo  (p.  550),  says  that  a  river  Odiys^ 
ses  flows  ficom  the  west  out  of  the  Dascylitis,  through 
the  plains  of  Mygdooia,  into  the  Rhyndacus.  But 
this  description  applies  to  a  lake  west  of  the  Rhyn. 
dacus.  Strabo  further  says  (p.  588)  that  the  lake 
Dascylitis  was  also  called  Aphnitis;  and  he  again 
mentions  the  Aphnitis  (p.  59),  but  without  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Dascylitis.  Stephanus  (s.  v  "A^ 
rcior)  says  that  the  lake  near  Cysicns  is  Aphnitis, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Artynia.  Then  is 
no  lake  nearer  to  Cyzicns  than  the  lake  of  Mamycttf 
west  of  the  Rhyndacus,  which  is  the  andeut  MQe- 
topolitis.  The  Rhyndacus  flows  through  the  ApoK 
loniatis. 

Leake,  in  his  map  of  Asia  Minor,  marks  a  lake 
Dascylitis  north  of  the  Apolloniatis,  and  oonseqnentiy 
between  it  and  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  east 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhyndacus  after  it  has  flowed 
from  the  Apolloniatis.  Some  authorities  speak  of 
a  lake  in  this  part  called  DkukSliy  or  some  name 
like  it:  but  this  seems  to  require  fdrther  confirma- 
tion. This  town  Dascylium  must  have  existed  to  a 
late  time,  for  a  bishop  of  Dascylia  is  mentioned. 
(Plin.  T.  32,  ed.  Hardnin.) 
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What  we  can  learn  about  Dascylium  is  veiy  un- 
satisfiMtoiy.  There  is  a  river  marked  in  the  newest 
maps,  which  rises  near  Brouua,  and  flows  westward 
towards  the  Rhyndacus,  but  its  junction  with  the 
Rhyndacus  is  not  marked.  It  is  called  the  iMfer 
SUf  or  Nifer.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  I  p.  1 72) 
conjectures  that  this  may  be  the  Odiysses  of  Heca- 
taeus, though  it  does  not  run  in  the  direction  de- 
scribed in  Strabo's  text;  and  that  it  is  also  the  river 
described  by  Xenophon.  [G.  L.] 

DA'SEAE  {Aaa4ai:  Eth,  Aa^cinif),  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrtiasia,  on  the  road  from, 
Megalopolis  to  Phigalea,  7  stadia  from  Macareae, 
and  29  stadia  firom  Megalopolis.  It  was  in  ruinsin 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been 
removed  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  Its  name  was  apparently  derived  from  the 
thick  woods,  the  remains  of  which  still  cover  the 
heights  of  I)eK  HoBtaini,  near  which  Daseae  nrast 
have  stood.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  vui.  27.  §  4,  viiL 
36.  §  9;  Curtius,  PekfomneMOi,  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

DASMENDA  (Acurjti^j^a),  a  hill-fort  in  Cappa- 
doda.     [Gappadogia,  p.  607,  b.]  [G.  L.] 

DASSARETAE,  DASSARE'TII  (Acur<ra^ioi, 
Strab.  viL  p.  318;  PtoL  in.  13.  §  32;  Acuro-oprroi 
Steph.  B.  Appian,  niyr.  i;  MeU,  ii.  3.  §  1 1 ;  Plin. 
iii.  23.  B.  26),  an  Dlyrian  people  whose  position  can 
be  well  ascertained,  from  tiieir  having  occupied  the 
great  vaDey  which  contained  the  lake  of  Lychnitis 
and  the  plains  of  Koritz&,  The  W.  part  of  Dassa- 
retia  was  a  contrast  to  the  E.,  consisting  entirely  of 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  river  Apsus.  IfBerdtbetheeiteof  Antipattia^ 
it  will  follow  that  the  Dassaretae  possessed  all  the 
lower  mountainous  country  lying  between  KoriteA 
and  Ber&t,  beyond  which  latter  the  frontiera  of  the 
Dassaretae  met  those  of  the  Tauhmtii  Bylliones  and 
Chaonians  of  Epirus;  on  the  N.  they  bordered  on 
the  Eordeti  and  Penestae  and  partiy  on  the  Tadantii| 
while  to  the  £.  the  crest  of  tiie  great  central  ridge 
very  naturally  formed  the  line  <^  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pelagones,  Brygi,  and  Qrestae, 
or  in  other  words,  between  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
It  fdlows  finom  these  boundaries  that  Dassaretia  was 
not  less  than  60  miles  in  length  and  as  much  in 
breadth, — an  extent  such  as  might  be  expected  firam 
the  statement  in  Polybius  (v.  108)  who  in  addition 
to  the  towns  on  the  lake  of  Lychnitis  represents  the 
Phoebatae,  Pissantini,  Galicoeni,  and  Pirustae  all  as 
tribes  of  Dassaretia.  (Leake,  Trcn.  m  North  Grewe, 
voL  iii.  pp.  325,  foil.)  The  Phoebatae  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  valley  of  the  Uzumiy  and  the  Pissantini 
that  of  the  J)ev6l.  The  Pirustae  would  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Dassaretia,  as  they  jdned 
the  Taulantii  and  some  other  more  northerly  lUy- 
rians  to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  reduction  of  Gentins. 
{Jay.  xlv.  26).  They  probably  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate tract  between  the  Pissantini  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Dev6l  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake 
Lychnitis,  in  which  case  there  is  only  the  plain  of 
Koryted  to  the  left  of  the  Eorddcus  for  the  dtuation 
of  the  Galicoeni  The  operations  of  the  consul  Sul- 
pidus  against  Philip  in  tiie  campaign  of  b.  c.  200, 
illustrate  the  andent  geography  of  this  district. 
The  Roman  general  marched  from  ApoUonia  of 
Illyria  tiurongh  Dassaretia  into  Lyncestis.  The  open 
country  supplied  him  with  such  abundance  of  grain 
that  he  was  enabled  to  save  his  own  stock  while  he 
passed  through  the  plain  of  Dassaretia,  and  induced 
him  afterwards  to  send  back  his  fongen  thither, 
though  he  was  encamped  in  an  equally  fertile  plain. 
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of  which  however  he  had  not  militaiy  poMeOMon. 
(Liy.  zxxi.  33.)  On  peace  being  made  after  the 
battle  of  Cynoboeptiake,  Lychnidus,  which  was  tlie 
principal  town  of  the  Dasiuiretae,  was  given  up  to 
Pleuratus  (  Li  v.  xxxiii.  34)  the  son  of  Scardilaidas,  the 
lllvrian  prince,  who  in  the  ScxriAl  War  had  struggled 
unsucce&sfullj  with  Philip  for  the  possession  of 
Dassaretia  (Polyb.  ▼.  108.)  The  Dassaretae  had 
several  towns  besides  Lychnidus.  Gbrunium  and 
AirripATRiA  were  in  Phoebatis  both  on  the  Uzumi; 
to  the  E.  of  these  on  the  Devol  maj  be  placed 
Orobssus,  which  was  a  town  of  the  Pissantini ;  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  camp  of  Sulpicius,  Gorra- 
OUM,  CoDRioN,  and  Ilium  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  valley  of  the  Uzumi  above  Berat  on  the  slopes 
of  Totndr,  Besides  these  Crkonium  and  Gbrus 
are  enumerated,  with  four  towns  on  the  lake  Lych* 
nitis,  viz.  EMcaKLARiAB,  Cbrax,  Satiov,  and 
Boil  (Polyb.  /.  c).  These  four  towns  were,  it  has 
been  inferred,  on  its  W.  shwe,  as  the  Itineraries 
which  followed  the  £.  sid^  of  the  lake  from  the 
bridge  c^  the  Drilo  to  Lychnidus,  make  no  mention 
of  these  places.  [£.  B.  J.] 

DASTARCUH.    [Gabmalas.] 

DATII  (A«(rioi),  a  people  of  Aquitania  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (it  7),  who  names  their 
capital  Tasta  (Tuara).  These  names  occur  no- 
where else.  Ptolemy  places  the  Datii  south  of  the 
Gabali,  and  more  north  than  the  AusciL  Thus  their 
position  is  indicated  in  a  general  way.  Walckenaer 
has  made  an  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  the  DatiL  The  Ruteni  were  south  of  the  Gabali, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  their  territory,  which 
bordered  on  the  Gabali,  is  a  river  named  Daee^  in 
the  department  of  Aveyron;  and  not  far  from  this 
river  Daae^  to  the  south,  is  a  place  named  Te^tet. 
Walckenaer  concludes  from  this  resembbmce  of 
names  that  the  Datii  occupied  a  tract  between  the 
fiver  Lot  and  Aveyron^  which  was  once  called  5t. 
Albin,  Besemblanoe  of  name  alone  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  ancient  sites,  but  here  we  have  no  other 
evidence;  and  the  poeition  of  the  modem  names 
corresponds  well  enough  with  the  possible  position  of 
the  Datii  as  indicated  by  Ptolemy.  The  conjecture 
of  Walckenaer  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  if  it  is  true, 
which  he  mentions,  that  tlie  names  Daze  and  Ttitet 
occur  in  no  other  part  of  France.  (Walckenaer, 
G^g.f  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.)  £G.  L.] 

DATUM     [Nbapolis.] 

DAULIS  (Aav\{f :  at  a  later  time  AovAfa,  Strab. 
ix.  p.  423,  and  AavAiof,  Polyb.  iv.  25:  Eth.  Aat^ 
Aior,  Herod,  viii.  35  ;  AouAtcvr,  Aesch.  Choeph, 
674:  Dhavlia)^  a  very  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from  Orcho- 
menus  and  Ghaeroneia  to  DelphL  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  woody  character  of  the 
district,  since  SavAos  was  used  by  the  inhabitants 
instead  of  hdaosj  while  others  sought  for  the  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  mythical  nymph  Daulis,  a  daughter 
of  Gephiflsus.  (8trab.  iz.  p.  423;  Paus.  z.  4.  §  7.) 
Daulis  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Phocian  town 
along  with  Grissa  and  Panopeus.  (/t  iL  520.)  It 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  the 
Thracian  king,  Terens,  who  married  Procne,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  as  the 
scene  of  those  horrible  deeds  in  consequence  of  which 
Procne  was  changed  into  a  swallow,  and  her  sister 
Philomele  into  a  nightingale.  Hence  the  latter  was 
called  by  the  poets  the  Daulian  bird.  (Thuc  ii. 
29 ;  Paus.  L  c.)  The  woody  district  round  the  town 
is  still  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  nightingale. 
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Daulis  was  destroyed  by  the  Pcziians  in  ^  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viiL  35.)  It  was  de- 
Rtroyed  a  second  time  by  Philip,  at  the  end  of  the 
Sacred  War  (Paus.  x  3.  §  1)  ;  but  it  was  subse- 
quently  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  in  later  times  as  a 
town  almost  impregnable  in  CMisequenoe  of  its  utoi- 
tion  upon  a  lofty  hill  ('*  Daulis,  quia  in  tomalo 
excelso  sita  est,  nee  scalis  necoperibuscqu  pttent,'' 
Liv.  xxxiL  18).  Pansanias  relates  (x.  4.  §  7)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Daulis  were  few  in  nnmba,  bat 
surpassed  all  the  other  Phodans  in  stature  and 
strength.  The  only  building  in  the  town  nuntvafd 
by  him  was  a  temple  of  Athena;  but  in  the  nrii^h- 
bourhood  he  speaks  of  a  district  called  Troois,  ic 
which  was  the  chapel  of  a  hero  called  the  Aicli»> 
getes. 

The  name  of  Daulis  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  tbe 
modem  village  of  Dhavlia,  situated  in  a  aarrov 
valley,  through  which  flows  a  branch  of  the  C«> 
phissns,  called  Platanid.  The  walls  of  the  acropols 
may  be  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  height  li&ing 
opposite  the  modem  village,  and  ooonected  with  tbe 
foot  of  Parnassus  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Within  tbe 
enclosure  is  an  ancient  church  of  St  Theodore. 
Here  an  inscription  has  been  found  in  which  mentitn 
is  made  of  the  worship  of  Athena  Pdias  and  of  Se> 
njus.  Before  the  door  of  the  church  in  the  modera 
viUage  is  another  ancient  inscription,  of  eonsidenbie 
length,  recording  an  arbitration  made  at  Chaeroofia 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  oonceming  certain  yrofotj 
in  Daulis.  It  is  given  by  Leake,  and  in  Bockh's  col- 
lection (No.  1732).  In  this  inscription  we  read 
of  **a  road  leading  to  the  Ardiagetes,"  whicb  is 
evidently  the  chapel  of  the  hero  spoken  of  by  Pas- 
sanias.  One  of  the  plots  of  land  in  the  iitscrii^on 
is  called  Platanus,  from  which  probably  comes  tbe 
name  of  the  river  Plaianid. 

On  one  of  the  heights  above  DhavUa  lies  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jerusalem.  The  road  leading  to  it  fna 
the  village,  and  from  it  to  tlie  upper  heights  of  Par* 
nassus,  is.no  doubt  the  same  as  the  road  from  Daofis 
to  Parnassus  correctly  described  by  Pansanias  as 
longer  than  the  one  from  Delphi,  but  less  difficolL 
(Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  204; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  seq.;  UUicbs, 
Reieen  in  Griecheniand,  p.  148.) 

DAUNLA     [Apuua.] 

DAVLA.NUM.  "  Mutatio  Davianum  "  is  phwi 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  firom  Valentia 
(Valence)  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  to  Vafincain 
(Gap).  The  distance  from  *'  Mansio  Monte  Se- 
leuci  **  to  Davianum,  vriiich  is  on  the  road  fnm 
Mens  Seleucus  to  Vapincum,  is  8  M.  P.  FAnville 
identifies  Davianum  with  a  place  Fetus.  Mods  Se- 
leucus is  certainly  SaUan,  and  the  position  of  Dari- 
anum  may  be  ascertained  tolerably  well.  Walcke- 
naer places  it  at  La  Beaumette,  DHet  etleboiidt 
DiveSj  near  the  BaeHe  Monetdeon.  [G.  L.] 

DAXIMONITiS  (Ao(iM«r«rff),  a  coontiy  m 
Pontus,  in  the  valley  of  the  riviir  Iris.  (Strab.  p. 547.) 
Hamilton  (Researches,  fc.  vol.  i.  p.  358),  speaking 
of  the  valley  of  Tovrkhal,  says:  «  Here  the  Ins 
changes  its  course  from  west  to  north,  sgreeing  with 
Strabo's  description  of  that  river  nesr  Gazioort, 
where  it  leaves  the  plain  of  Daximonitia."  Tcwrtkal 
is  west  of  7*oco<,  and  a  little  further  north.  [G.  LJ 

DEA  VOCONTIORUM.  a  city  of  the  Voconui, 
who  were  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rhone.  Dea  is  only  mentioned  m  the  Iud&, 
which  place  it  between  Lucus  (Luc)  and  Aag«ta 
(Aouit),  and  12  M.  P.  ftom  Lucus.    The  modem 
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iite  IB  DUf  in  the  department  ^DrSme,  In  the  Ko- 
titia  of  the  prorinces  of  Gallia,  it  b  called  Civitas 
Deensium.  If  an  inscription  which  is  cited,  "  Col. 
Dea  Avg.  Voc,"  is  gennine,  the  place  was  made  a 
colonia.  Stephanos  (s.  v,  Aia)  mentions  a  citj, 
IHa,  in  Italj,  close  to  the  Alps,  which  maj,  poo- 
nblj,  be  Dea;  bat  if  so^  "  Italj  **  is  a  mistake,  and 
we  should  read  "  Gallia  "  instead.  [G.  L.] 

DEBAE  or  DEBEDAE  (A^9ai),  an  Arab  tribe 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Jfobbd.  Diodoms  Sicolus  (iii.  44)  describes  their 
oonntiy  aa  situated  at  the  foot  of  die  Ghabinns 
Mons  (Spot  Xa8iyov\  and  permeated  by  a  river  so 
rich  in  gold  dust  tiiat  the  deposit  at  its  month 
glittered  with  the  predons  metal ;  bnt  the  inhabit- 
ants were  ntterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  it. 
He  describes  them  as  "occupied  wholly  with  the 
xearing  of  camels,  which  animal  they  used  for  all 
purposes,  pacific  and  belligerent;  living  on  their 
milk  and  flesh,  and  using  them  for  the  transport  of 
themselves  and  their  merchandise."  He  mentions  a 
remaricable  fact,  if  true,  that  *'  their  hospitality  was 
restricted  to  the  Boeotians  and  Peloponnesians,"  and 
assigns  a  still  more  remarkable  reason,  viz.,  '*  that, 
aocwding  to  ancestral  traditions,  Hercules  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  nation."  Such  is  the 
xeport  of  Diodorus,  copied  almost  literally  from  Aga- 
tharcides  (Hudson,  vol.  i.  p.  59),  whose  account  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  777).  Mr.  Forster  takes 
this  last  statement  (which  he  misunderstands  of  a 
''descent  from  one  common  stock")  to  intimate, 
"  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the  import- 
ant historical  fact,  of  the  existence  of  an  open  trade 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very  remote 
times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  commercial 
intercommunity  "  (vol.  L  p.  38).  He  finds  this  tribe 
in  "the  Zebmfde  ^  Burckhardt;  the  rectified  ana- 
gram changing  Zebeyde  into  Zede^,  and  the  idio- 
matic interchange  of  the  (i  and  z  restoring  the 
classical  name,  as  written  by  Agatharddes,  D^dae," 
**  The  relative  geographical  positions  place  the  iden- 
tity beyond  question,  and  the  sameness  of  manners, 
habits,  and  occupations  will  complete  the  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Dedebae  and  the  Zebepde  are  one 
and  the  same  people"  (p.  78).  He  imagines  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Glnaedooolpitae  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  auriferous  river  to  be  the  Baetius  of  that 
geographer.     [BAEtirs.]  [G.  W.] 

DECA'POLIS  {A(Kait6\ts),  a  district  of  Pales- 
tine, 80  named  from  the  ten  cities  contained  within  its 
limits.  They  are  variously  ^ven  by  different  writers, 
as  in  Pliny's  time  —  "in  quo  uon  omnes  eadem 
observant"  According  to  him,  most  authorities  gave 
Damascus,  Philadelphia,  Bhaphana,  Scythopolis, 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella,  Galasa  (?  Gerasa), 
Ganatha  (v.  18).  In  this  view  the  district  compre- 
hended the  southern  part  of  Syria,  part  of  Peraea, 
as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Btsatij  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  But  in  St.  ilatthew  (iv.  25)  "  De- 
capolis"  is  distinguished  from  "beyond  Jordan;" 
which  would  show  that  the  districts  were  not  con- 
terminous. Josephus  calls  Scythopolis  "  the  great- 
est city  of  Decapolis"  (B.  Jl  iii  8.  §  7),  but  does 
not  name  the  others.  Eusebius  describes  it  as  the 
part  of  Peraea  "  that  lies  about  Hippos,  PeUa,  and 
Gadara."    (OnonuuL  $.  ».)  [G.  W.] 

DEGELEIA.     [Attica,  p.  830.  a.] 

DECEM  PAGI,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Divodurum 
{Metz)  to  Argentoratum  (Strastburg).  Between 
Divodurum  and  Decern  Pagi  was  Ad  Duodecimum, 
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a  place  S  Gallic  leagues  from  Divodurum  according 
to  the  Table;  and  from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Decem 
Pagi  was  alao  12  Gallic  leagues,  according  to  the 
Table.  A  place  called  JHeuze,  on  the  SeiUe,  in 
the  department  of  Meurthey  seems  to  represent 
Decem  Pagi.  Julian  marched  from  Augustodunum 
through  Decern  Pagi  to  attack  the  Alamanni  (Anmi. 
Bfar.  xvi.  2).  The  place  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  Medioraatrici.  [G.  L.] 

DECE'TIA  (DMte),  an  isUnd  in  the  Ligeris 
(Lotre),  within  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Gallic  War  (b.c.  52)  Caesar 
summoned  the  senate  of  the  Aedui  to  Decetia.  (B, 
G.  viL  83).  The  name  occurs  in  the  Itins.  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  it  is  placed  on  l^e  road  from  Augus- 
todunum (Aniun)  to  Paris,  and  16,  or,  according  to 
another  reading,  15,  Gallic  leagues  from  Nerimum 
{Nevert  on  the  Loire).  In  one  place  in  the  Anto- 
nine Itin.  the  name  is  written  Deccidae;  and  in  the 
Table  it  is  D^ena,  a  corrupted  form.  The  modem 
site  is  DecUe,  in  the  department  of  Niivre.  [G.  L.] 

DEGIA'NA.     [Indiobtes.] 

DECIATES,  DECIATAE  (Aew^oi).  Pto- 
lemy  (ii.  10)  has  the  form  A«K«4rioi.  The  Deci- 
ates  were  in  Gallia  Naibonensis,  west  of  the  Var, 
and  their  neighbours  on  the  west  were  the  Oxybii 
(Plin.  iil  5).  Ptolemy  makes  Antipolis  (^Aniihti) 
the  chief  town  of  the  Dedates ;  but  if  this  was  so 
in  Ptolemy's  time,  it  was  not  so  at  an  earlier  tlate, 
for  Antipdis  was  a  Greek  settlement  Antipolis, 
however,  may  have  been  founded  in  the  country  of 
the  Dedates,  who  occupied  the  tract  along  the  coast 
between  the  town  and  the  Yar,  and  were  conse- 
quently the  nearest  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
Italy.  Polybius  (xxxiii.  7;  Strab.  p.  202),  who 
calls  the  Deciates  a  Ligurian  people,  tells  how  the 
Ligurians  besieged  Antipolis  and  Kicaea,  and  the 
Massaliots  sent  for  help  to  Rome.  The  Bomans  sent 
some  commissioners,  who  landed  at  A^tna  in  the 
territoiy  of  the  Oxybii;  but  the  Oxybii,  who  had 
heard  that  they  came  to  give  them  orders  to  desist 
from  the  siege,  wounded  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Upon  this  the  Bomans  sent  the  consul  Q.  Opimius 
with  an  army,  who  defeated  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates, 
and  gave  part  of  their  country  to  the  Massaliots 
(B.a  154).  According  to  Florus  (ii.  3),  the  Ded- 
ates were  again  inarms  with  the  Salyes  (b.c.  125), 
but  were  defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

The  Deciates,  as  it  appears,  were  also  induded  by 
Livy  among  the  Trani>alpine  Ugures,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  eptome  of  the  47th  book.  Stephanus 
(s.  V.  AtKlriror)  mentions  a  town  of  Italy  called 
Dedetum,  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  Arte- 
midoms;  and  he  gives  the  ethnic  name  Dedetae. 
Whatever  error  there  may  be  in  this  extract^  it  is 
plain  that  Stephanus  means  the  Deciates.  Mela 
(iL  5)  mentions  an  "  oppidum  Dedatum;"  and  it  is 
not  Antipolis,  for  he  spcniks  of  Antipolis  as  a  sepa- 
rate place.  The  situation  of  this  town,  if  there  was 
such  a  place,  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

DECIUM.     [Vasconks.] 

DE'CUMA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the 
river  Baetis,  and  apparently  on  its  left  bank,  near  its 
junction  wiUi  the  Singulis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.'3.)  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Dbtumo,  of 
which  we  have  some  coins  (Mionnet,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
p.  1 14 ;  Sestini,  p.  88) ;  and  Harduin  takes  it  for  the 
Airrowr«o  of  Ptolemy  (it  4.  §  11).  [P.  S.] 

DECUMA'TES  AGBI.     [Aori  Dbcuhates.] 

DK'DMASA    (A48fuura:    EtK  Aa/ieurt^s). 

[MSOMASA.] 
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DEIBE. 


DEIRE  (Affip4,  Stnb.  xtl  pp.  769, 773 ;  Pfeol.  it. 
7.  f  9;Steph.  B.«. v.;  Berenice EpidireB, PUilti.  29. 
•.  33),  or  the  '^  Neck,"  so  called  from  iU  posttioia  on  a 
headland  of  the  same  name,  was  a  town  situated  on 
the  African  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Bab'el-M«mdeb,  at 
their  narroirest  part  The  space  between  Deire  and 
the  opposite  foreland  of  Poseidoniam  on  the  Ara- 
bian shores  was  abont  60  stadia  (8^  miks)  hi  width. 
Deire  stood  m  Ut  ll^*  3'  N.  It  was  also  called 
Isidis  Portns  from  a  temple  of  that  goddess  which 
oiverlooked  the  harbour,  and  Deire- Berenices  from  the 
iavoniite  sister  of  Ptolemy  PUJadelphns,  who  en- 
krged  and  grsnted  fresh  privileges  to  the  town. 
(Agathem.  p^  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

DEITA'NIA,  a  district  in  the  SE.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy,  who  places  it  SW.  d  Gontbs- 
TANiA.    (Fr.  xck)  [P.  S.] 

DELGOVI'TIA,  a  station  in  Britain,  mentioDed 
in  the  firet  Itinenuy  as  being  the  second  station 
eastward  after  leaving  York,  Probably  Market 
Weight-OH,  [R.  O.  L.] 

DELEMNA,  a  pUoe  in  Cappadocia.  The  Jera- 
aalem  Itin.  places  Mutatio  Delemna  10  M.  P.  from 
Ancyn^  on  the  road  to  the  Cappadodan  frontier. 
The  next  station  in  this  Itin.  to  Delemna  is  Gortwus, 
1 1  M.  P.      [Ck>BBBUB.]  [G.  L.] 

DEXIXJM  (AilAioir:  Etk,  AitAi«$s),  a  small  place 
with  a  ocdebrated  temple  of  ApoUo^  atoated  npon 
the  sea-coast  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  the  distance  of  abont  a  mile  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Oropqs.  This  temple,  which  took  its  name 
firom  the  island  of  Delos,  is  described  by  Livy  (zzxv. 
61)  as  onrerhanging  the  sea,  and  distant  five  miles 
firom  Tanagia,  at  the  spot  when  the  passage  to  the 
nearest  parts  air  Eoboea  is  less  than  four  miles.  Strabo 
(iz.  p.  403)speakB  of  Delinm  as  a  temple  of  Apollo  and 
a  small  town  QitoXixvtop)  of  the  Tanagraei,  distant 
40  stadia  finom  Anils.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
cnflbred  a  signal  defeat  from  the  Boeotians  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  a  434. 
Hippocrates,  the  Athenian  commander,  had  seised 
the  temple  at  Deliom,  which  he  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  some  temporary  works,  and  after  leaving 
there  a  garrison,  was  on  his  march  homewards,  and 
had  already  reached  the  tenitoiy  of  Oropns  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  Delinm,  when  he  met  the 
Boeotian  army  advancing  to  ont  off  his  retreat.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
with  great  loss;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle  the  Boeottians  retook  the  temple.  (Thnc.  iv. 
90.)  Socrates  fonght  at  this  battle  among  the  hop- 
litee,  and,  aooording  to  one  account,  saved  the  life  of 
Xenophon  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403;  Diog.  LaSrt  ii  22), 
while,  aooording  to  another,  his  own  retreat  was 
protected  by  Aldbiades,  who  was  serving  in  the  ca- 
valiy  (Plut  Ale.  7).  A  detachment  of  the  Roman 
army  was  likewise  defeated  at  Deliom  by  the  troops' 
of  Antiochus,  b.o.  192.  (Liv.  zxzv.  51.)  (Gomp. 
Strab.  TiiL  p.  368;  Pans.  iz.  20.  §  1;  PtoL  iii.  15. 
§  20;  Liv.  zzzL  45.) 

The  modem  vilUige  of  DUUtsi^  which  has  taken 
its  name  from  Delinm,  is  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea*  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
Livy  already  referred  to,  that  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  npon  the  coast;  and  hence  the  modem  village 
of  DUlmi  mi^,  as  Leake  suggests,  be  the  site  of 
the  woX/xycor,  a  small  town  of  Delium.  A  few 
Hellanic  fragments  have  been  fonnd  at  the  village. 
(Leake,  NoHkam  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  seq.) 

DELMI'NIUM.     [DALmNiuM.] 

DELOS  or  DELUS  (AijXos:  EtK  and  Adj, 
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A^AiOf ,  Aif Am,  AifXi^,  A^himok\  the  anllst  of 
the  islands  called  the  Cydades  in  the  Aegaesn  m, 
lying  m  the  strait  between  Bheneia  and  MjooDio.  It 
appean  in  the  earliest  times  as  one  of  the  holiest 
spots  in  HeUas.  Acoocdmg  to  the  most  genenllj 
received  tradition,  it  was  called  ont  of  the  d^p  by 
the  trident  of  Posadon,  but  was  a  floatxDg  uhod, 
until  Zens  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chtins  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  lotinj;- 
place  to  Leto,  for  the  l»rth  of  ApoUo  sad  Artmk 
(Pind.<9.Sfirai.z.p^4d5;  Callim.  iTjpa. »  M 
passim;  Vlig.  Am.vLl%\  PUn.  iv.  12.  a.  22; Z«c<. 
ofAnL  art.  Leto,")  As  the  birthplace  of  ApoiK  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  wonhip,aDd  tbi 
god  is  said  to  have  obtained  ezclosive  poncnoo  of 
the  island  by  giving  Calanreia  to  Poseidcn  in  eufauge 
forit  (Strab.  viiL  p.  373.)  In  the  eaae  wiy  the 
Delphians  related  that  Apollo  gave  Gslivw  to 
Poseidon  in  order  to  obtam  poaeesMrm  of  Delphi 
(Pans.  z.  5.  §6.)  Delos  was  called  by  variou  other 
names  by  the  poets  and  mythc^grapben.  Pfinj  {it) 
mentions  the  names  of  Astoria,  Ortygis,  Ltgia, 
Chlamydia,  Cynthos,  Pyrpile;  and  StqihsDns  B. 
those  of  Astoria,  Pelaagia,  and  CUamydia.  Its  Dim 
of  Asteria  is  alluded  to  by  Poeeidon,  who  mab  of 
Deles  as  the  "  ^nff>»^v*>p  prodigy  of  the  earth,  which 
mortals  call  Delos,  but  the  gods  in  Olympus  the  £tf- 
£uned  ster  (jSurrpop)  of  the  dark  esrtfa."  (Piixl- 
Frog,  57,  58,  ed.  Bergk.)  Callnnsdius  sko  njs 
that  it  was  called  Astoria,  when  Leto  ftund  icfage 
upon  it  (Ibid.  40.)  It  received  the  name  of  Ortjin 
because  aooording  to  one  veiBion  of  the  kgcnd  Uto 
was  changed  hj  Zens  into  a  quail  ( Jfr«{),  in  ffdcr 
to  escape  from  Hera,  and  in  this  fonn  srrived  atthe 
floating  isUmd.  (Serv.  aI  F»7..dea.iil  72;Stnbo 
also  mentions  the  name  Ortygia,  z.  p.  486.)  The 
name  of  Delos  was  supposed  by  the  aoeicot  writen 
to  have  been  given  to  the  ishmd  from  its  beoonuos 
dear  or  phun  m^os)  after  floating  about  in  the 
sea.  (Aristot  ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  22;  Serv.  ad  Ij^- 
Am^lc)  In  consequence  of  its  having  been  fiutOKd 

by  Zeus  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  was  nippMM  to 
be  immovable  even  by  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
surrounding  islands  were  frequently  subject.  Hence 
Pindar,  m  the  passage  already  quoted,  osQi  1^ 
"the  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth"  &•<»»  "I" 
vnrov  ripas),  Down  to  the  time  of  Pliny  {l  «•)  »| 
was  only  twice  shaken  by  earthquakes,  *^  ^  f^ 
occasion  the  phenomenon  was  regarded  with  altf^ 
by  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  fint  oocuned  ji^ 
before  the  Pereian  invasion  (Herod.  vL  98),  md  tl» 
second  shortly  before  the  Pefeponnesian  War  (Tboc 
iL8>    It  is  a  curious  drcumstanoe  that  Herodotw 

speala  of  the  former  earthquake,  and  ThncTdidoct 
the  Utter  as  the  only  one  whioh  had  erer  taken 
place;  and  accordingly  some  oommentaton  snppow 
that  Thucydides  actuaUy  refera  to  the  ««*»  *^ 
quake  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Herodotos.  (See  AnoMi 
ad  Thue,  iL  e.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  wonhip  of  Apollo  » 
Delos,  we  have  no  trustworthy  information.  K.  u. 
MQller  supposes  that  it  was  introdnoed  by  the  Donaoi 
on  their  voyage  to  Crete  (MUller,  Dor,  vol  i.  M^s;, 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence. In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  »wm 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  and  is  repreeented  a» 
centre  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in  l»f»"  " 
ApoUo,  celebrated  by  all  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  mai^ 
knd  as  well  as  in  the  isUnds.  In  this  characterit » 
repraeented  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apol«H  *»J\ 
cannot  probably  be  Uter  than  600  b.o.   [}^^ 
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JBymn.  m  ApoU.  146,  wq.;  Gnte,  Bui  of  trrtiee, 
▼oL  iiL  p.  222.)  The  festival  wm  conducted  with 
great  apleDdoor ;  and,  as  at  Delphi,  there  were  moBical, 
as  well  as  gymnastic  contests.  Like  the  Olympic 
and  other  great  festivals  of  Hellas,  it  doubtless  grew 
out  of  one  of  a  more  limited  character;  and  we  are 
expressly  infoimed  that  Delos  was  originally  the 
oentre  oif  an  Amphictyooy,  to  which  the  Cydades 
and  the  oeighboanng  islands  belonged.  (Thuc  iii. 
104:  Strab.  z.  p.  485;  oomp.  Bockh,  Itucr.  vol.  L 
p.  252,  seq.)  The  Athenians  took  part  in  this  fes- 
tival at  an  early  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention 
of  the  Deliastae  in  one  of  Solon's  laws  (Athen.  vL 
p.  234).  It  was  related  at  a  Uter  period  that  the 
Athenians  institnted  the  festiva]  to  commemonte  the 
safe  retnni  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  and  that  the 
veeael  in  which  the  sacred  embassy  sailed  to  the 
festival  was  the  identical  one  which  had  carried 
Theseus  and  his  companioos.  (Pint  Thes.  21 ;  Plat 
PhauL  sub  init.)  The  two  Ionic  despots,  Peisistratns 
of  Athens  and  Polycrates  of  Saoioe,  both  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  festival:  Peisistratns  purified 
the  island  by  remoiving  all  the  tombs  which  were 
within  view  of  the  temple ;  and  Polycrates  dedicated 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Bheneia  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  by  fastenii^  it  with  a  chain  to  Dekw.  But 
owing  to  various  causes,  among  which  undoubtedly 
was  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  dties  in  Asia  MIuot 
by  the  Persians,  the  fioBtival  had  fallen  into  decay  at 
the  canmencement  of  the  Pelopconesian  War.  In 
the  aizth  year  of  this  war,  b.  a  426,  the  Athenians 
purified  Ddos.  They  ranoved  all  the  tombs  from 
the  island,  and  deckced  it  to  be  unkwfn]  henceforth 
fiur  any  living  being  to  be  bom  or  die  within  it,  and 
that  every  pregnant  woman  should  be  carried  over  to 
the  island  of  Rhfmeia  in  order  to  be  delivered. 
(Thuc.  {.c;  Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  On  this  occasion 
the  Athenians  restoied  the  ancient  fiBstival  under  the 
name  of  the  Delia,  of  uriiich  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere.    {DicL  ofAnL  art  JMia,) 

The  sanctity  <^  Delos  was  respected  by  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  who  would  not  anchor  hare,  but  passed 
on  to  Rheneia.  They  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall 
the  Delians,  who  had  fled  to  Tenos,  and  they  burnt 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god  800  talents  of  frankincense. 
(Herod,  vi.  97.)  On  the  fonnation  of  the  confederacy 
in  B.  o.  477,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Penda,  Deloe  was  chosen  as  the  common 
treasury  (Thuc  i  96);  but  subsequently  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treasury  to  Athens,  and  the  altered 
character  of  the  oonfederMy,  reduced  the  island  to  a 
coodition  of  absolute  pditical  dependence  upon 
Athens.  The  purification  of  Delos  by  the  Athenians 
in  B.  a  426  has  been  already  mentioned;  but  four 
yean  afterwards  (b.  a  422)  the  Athenians  thinking 
the  removal  of  the  Delians  themselves  essential  to 
the  complete  purification  of  the  island,  banished  all 
the  inhabitants,  who  obtained  a  settlement  at  Atra- 
myttium  (Adramyttium),  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  satrap  Phamaces.  (Thuc.  v.  1 ;  Paus.iv.  27. 
§  9.)  Here,  some  years  afterwards  (B.a  411), 
several  of  them  were  murdered  by  Axsaces,  a  general 
of  Tissaphemes  (Thuc.  viii.  108> 

After  the  fidl  of  Corinth  (b.  c.  146)  Delos  became 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity 
of  the  spot  and  its  consequent  security,  its  festival 
which  was  a  kind  of  fiur,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour, and  its  convenient  situation  on  the  highway 
from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  favourite 
resort  of  merchants.  (Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  So  ex- 
tensive was  the  commerce  carried  on  at  Delos,  that 
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10^000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed  hands  here 
in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  Delos  was  cele- 
brated  for  its  bronze,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  bronze  the  aei  DeUaeum  had  the  greatest 
reputation  in  antiquity,  and  the  vessels  made  of  it 
were  in  very  great  request.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  2.  s.  4; 
*^  vasa  Deliaca,"  Gic  pro  Rote  Am.  46,  Verr,  ii. 
84;  Diet,  o/AfU.  p.  25,  b.,  2nd  ed.)  The  Bomans 
confirmed  the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  the 
isknd;  but  in  the  MithridaUc  War  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  Inflicted  upon  it  a  devastation,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
still  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  (Pdyb.  xxx.  18; 
Strab.  I  e.  ;  Appian,  Mitkr.  28;  Pans.  iU.  23.  §§ 
3,  4.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  almost  deserted  in 
his  time  (viu.  33.  §  2,  comp.  iz.  34.  §  6). 

Delos  is  little  more  than  a  rock,  being  only  5 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny  (L  c). 
The  town  is  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  485)  as  lying 
in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  and  the 
only  buildings  which  he  specifies  in  the  island  are 
the  Up^  of  Apollo,  and  the  temple  of  Leto.  The 
town  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  Apolb  and  Leto  are  so 
often  called,  is  a  bare  granite  rock  not  more  than 
400  or  500  feet  high.  It  was  probably  the  acro- 
polis of  the  ancient  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
suironnded  by  a  wall.  On  its  sides  are  many  archi  • 
teetural  fragments  of  white  marble,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit are  the  foundations  and  remains  of  a  lai^  build- 
ing of  the  Ionic  order.  In  antiquity  two  flights  of 
steps  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  Uie  one 
on  the  norUiein,  and  the  other  on  the  western  side. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  ancient  gate,  of  which 
**  the  roof  is  formed  of  two  stones  rudely  shaped,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  an  angle  so  obtuse 
that  the  rise  is  only  4  feet  2  inches,  above  a  breadth 
of  16  feet  2  inches."   (Leake.) 

The  ancient  writers  spe^  of  a  little  river  Inofus 
('b^Mt^f )  in  the  island.  They  compare  its  rising 
and  fidling  witii  the  ssme  phaenomena  of  the  Nile, 
and  some  even  suppose  there  was  a  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  Aegyptian  river.  (Strab.  vL  p.  27 1 , 
X.  p.  485 ;  CallmL  Eymn. «» Del  206, 263,  m  Diam, 
171 ;  Pans.  ii.  5.  §  3;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106.)  Wo 
also  find  mention  of  a  lake  or  tank,  called  xSfomi 
rpoxottHilis  by  Herodotus  (iL  170)  and  Theognis  (7), 
Tpoxodcffa  by  Callimachus  (m  Del  261),  contam- 
ing  the  water  neoessaiy  for  the  service  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Its  name,  as  well  as  the  epithet  vepai' 
y4s  given  it  by  Callimachus  (m  ApoU.  59),  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  it  was  oval  or  drcular ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  oval  basin,  100  yards 
in  length,  situated  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
and  a  little  inland  east  of  the  ancient  harbour,  which 
Toumefort  and  the  earlier  writers  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Naumachia.  This  lake  is  firequently 
mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers;  and  near  it 
Leto  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  her  divine  chil- 
dren. (Aesch.  Eunu  9;  Eurip.  /o»,  169,  Iphig. 
TVuir.  1103.)  Others  again  represent  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  as  near  the  Inopus  (Horn.  «• 
ApcU.  18;  Callim.  tn  Del  206);  and  as  the  exact 
spot  was  pointed  out  in  later  times,  the  Inopus  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  near  the  oval  basin  mentioned  above. 
Leake,  however,  identifies  the  Inopus  with  the  small 
brook  which  flows  down  from  Mount  Cynthus  and 
joins  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Fimw,  since  it  is  the 
(Hily  running  stream  in  the  island,  and  that  only  in 
winter.    Leto  is  said  to  have  grasped  a  palm-tree 
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when  die  bore  lier  children;  and  the  palm,  whicli 
does  not  grow  in  Greece  Proper,  was  held  in  especial 
reverence  in  Deles.  (Comp.  Pans.  viii.  48.  §3; 
Horn.  Od.  vi.  162;  Aelian,  V.  E.v.4;  Hygin.  Fab, 
140.)  The  identical  palm-tree  of  Leto  was  shown 
bj  the  Delii  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (de  Leg.  i.  1). 

Delos  is  now  a  heap  of  mins.  Whole  shiploads 
of  columns  and  other  architectnral  remains  were 
carried  off,  centuries  ago,  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople. Of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  stoa  of 
Philip,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  nnmerons  other  build- 
ings, there  is  scarcely  the  capital  of  a  column  or  an 
architrave  left  uninjured.  Not  a  single  palm-tree  is 
now  found  in  the  island,  and  the  only  inhabitants  are 
a  few  shepherds,  taking  care  of  some  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  brought  over  from  My  conns.  The  chirf 
buildings  of  Delos  lay  between  the  oval  basin  and 
the  harbour  oo  the  western  side  of  the  bland.  The 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  stoa 
of  Philip  IIL  of  Maoedon  may  here  be  distinctly 
traced.  (BSckh,  Ifucr.  n.  2274.)  There  are  still 
remains  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by 
the  Naxians,  and  in  front  of  the  basis  we  read  No^foi 
'AirtfAAo»y<.  This  statue  was  thrown  down  in  anti- 
quity. A  brazen  palm-tree,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  Nidas,  according  to  Plutarch  {Nic.  3),  or 
by  the  Naxians  themselves,  according  to  Semus 
(Athen.  zi.  p.  502),  having  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  carried  with  it  the  colossal  statue.  "The 
theatre  stood  at  tlie  western  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
facing  Rheneia,  and  not  fiir  from  the  stoa  of  Philip. 
Its  extremities  weresuppbrted  by  walls  of  white  marble 
of  the  finest  masonry,  but  of  a  singular  form,  having 
had  two  projections  adjacent  to  the  orchestra,  by 
which  means  the  lower  seats  were  in  this  part  pro- 
longed beyond  the  semicircle,  and  thus  afforded 
additional  accommodation  to  spectators  in  the  si- 
tuation most  desirable.  The  diameter,  including  only 
the  projections,  is  187  feet.  The  marble  seats  have 
all  been  carried  away,  but  many  of  the  stones  which 
formed  their  substruction  remain.  Immediately  be- 
low the  theatre,  on  the  shore,  are  the  nuns  of  a  stoa, 
the  columns  of  which  were  of  granite.  In  a  small 
valley  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
leaving  the  theatre  on  the  left,  many  ruins  of  ancient 
houses  are  observable;  and  above  them,  in  a  level  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  there  is  a  wall  of  white  marble, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cell  of  a  temple. 
Here  lies  an  altar,  which  is  inscribed  with  a  dedica* 
Uon  to  Isis  by  one  of  her  priests,  Ctesippus,  son  of 
Ctesippus  of  Chius.  Like  many  others,  ranaining 
both  in  this  island  and  in  Rheneia,  it  is  adorned  with 
bulls'  heads  and  festoons.  Another  fragment  of  an 
inscription  mentions  Sarains;  and  as  both  these  were 
nearly  in  the  same  place  where  Spon  and  Wheler 
found  another  in  wluch  I^  AnuUs,  Harpocrates, 
and  the  Dioscuri  were  all  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  remains  of  white  marble  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Isis.  Among  them  is  a  portion  of  a  laige 
shaft  pierced  through  tibe  middle,  4  feet  5  inches  in 
diameter;  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 
5  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  half-way  up  the  peak  of 
Cynthus."  (Leake.)  After  describing  Mount  Cyn- 
tlius,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Leake  con- 
tinues:— *'  Ruins  of  private  houses  surround  Mount 
Cynthus  on  every  side.  On  the  heights  above  the 
TrochoSssa,  whidi  form  the  north-western  promon- 
tory of  the  island,  are  many  other  similar  ruins  of 
ancient  houses,  neatly  constructed  with  mortar.  On 
the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  remains  of  a 
large  house,  are  some  shafls  of  white  marble,  a  foot 
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and  a  half  in  diameter,  half  pdygona!  and  half  phia. 
As  this  quarter  was  entirely  separated  from  the  town 
on  Mount  Cynthus  by  the  TaDey  eontauung  the 
sacred  buikiingB,  there  is  great  prol«hili^  that  it 
was  the  new  Atbenae  Hadxianae,  which  was  built  it 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  a  poatiai 
called  Olympieum  (Phlegoo,  aj9.5tepA.  A  «.9.  'OXy;i^ 
wIciof),  perhaps  from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiia 
to  which  the  shafts  just  mentioned  may  have  be- 
longed." In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  are  tbt 
remains  of  the  stadium  and  the  gymnarinm. 

The  strait,  which  separates  Delos  and  Rhenda,  is 
4  stadia,  or  about  half  a  mile,  in  width.  {Sbnb.x.^ 
486.)  In  this  strait  are  two  rocks,  called  Bemth 
Hdri,  of  which  one  is  probably  the  ancient  ishnd  of 
Hecate  ('EriTiis  vj^aos,  Harpocrat  and  Said.  «.9.; 
Semus,  ap.  Athen,  xir.  p.  645.) 

RhEMBIA  or  RU1£NAIA  CPi^io,  iHlMUC,  both 
forms  occur  in  writers  and  inscriptions)  is  much 
larger  than  Delos,  being  about  10  miks  in  drcom- 
ference.  The  northern  and  southern  hahes  are 
divided  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  soathera  baHj 
which  Ues  opposite  Delos,  was  the  burial-plaoe  of 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  explidned,  and  is  now 
covered  with  remains  of  sepulchres.  There  are  abo 
ruins  of  many  private  houses,  like  those  at  Ddw. 
(Thuc  i.  13,  iii.  104;  Herod,  vi.  97;  StniK  x.  ^ 
486;  Died.  xii.  58.) 

Both  Delos  and  Rhenda  are  now  called  DhSx*. 
(Besides  the  earlier  works  of  Spoo,  Wheler,  There- 
not,  and  Toumefort,  see  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  95,  seq.;  Ross,  iSeiaen  a»f  dm  GrieA 
Irudny  voL  i.  p.  SO,  seq.,  voL  ii.  p.  167,  seq.;  Bron- 
sted,  Reisen^  vol.  i.  p.  69;  Fiedler,  Beiteit  tbrek 
Griechenlandf  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  seq.;  Ea^  SdaHf. 
vol  iii.  p.  3,  seq.;  Sallier,  Higt.  de  IJsk  de  D^ 
in  Mem,  d^f  Acad,  dee  Inter,  vol.  in.  p.  376;  Dv- 
ville,  MieoeO.  Obeerv.  yoI  vii.  p.  1,  seq.;  Schwenck, 
Deliacorum  Part  /.,  Franoof.  1825;  Schllger, 
Pauca  qmedam  de  Bebue  DeU,  Ifitav.  1840.) 


CODT  OF  DSIX)e. 

DELPHI  (AeX^:  Elh,  AeX^r,/em.  Ltk^h 
A«X4>if ;  Adj.  AeA^UK<$f :  Kattri),  a  town  in  Fbocis, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  Hd' 
lenic  world  in  oonsequence  of  its  orade  of  ApeUo- 

I.  Situation. 

The  situation  of  Delphi  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  sublime  in  all  Greece.  It  lies  in  the 
narrow  vale  of  the  Pleistus,  which  is  shut  in  en  one 
side  by  Mount  Parnassus,  and  on  the  «*ber  by 
Mount  Cirphis.  At  the  foot  of  Paniassas  is  a  lofty 
wall  of  xwks,  called  Phaedriades  in  antiquity,  a>^<i 
rising  2000  fleet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
rocky  barrier  fiwee  the  souths  and  from  its  «tre- 
mity  two  lower  ridges  descend  towaris  the  Plastiis. 
The  rocky  ground  between  these  two  ridges  aW 
slopes  down  towards  the  river,  and  in  about  tue 
middle  of  the  semidrcuUr  psoess  thus  formed  lay 
the  town  of  Delphi,  ocjcupymg  the  central  arsa  of  a 
great  natural  theatre,  to  which  its  site  tf  w?" 
pared  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Ol  Aek<pt^*^P^' 
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Tcior  iuU  tV  ir^Aif,  Stnb.  iz.  p.  418;  media  nxi 
rapes  in  foroQAm  theatri  reoeeeit,  Joetin,  zxir.  6.) 
The  northern  barrier  of  the  Phaedriades  is  cleft 
towards  the  middle  into  two  stopendoos  clifi,  be- 
tween which  issnes  the  fiur-fiuned  Gastalian  spring, 
which  flows  down  the  hill  into  the  Pleistos.  The 
ancient  town  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  bat 
the  greater  part  of  it  on  the  left  or  western  bank, 
on  which  stands  the  modem  village  of  Kastri, 
Above  the  town  was  the  sanctnaiy  ^  the  god,  im- 
mediatelj  under  the  Phaedriades. 

Delphi  was,  so  to  speak,  shnt  in  on  all  sides  firom 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  ooold  not  have  been  seen 
by  anj  of  the  nnmeroos  pilgrims  who  visited  it,  till 
they  had  crossed  one  of  its  rocky  barriers,  when  all 
its  glories  barst  snddenly  upon  their  view.  On  its 
norUiem  side  were  the  Phaedriades ;  on  its  eastern 
and  western  sides,  the  two  lower  ridges  projecting 
from  the  Phaedriades  towards  the  Plnstos;  whiJe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  sonth 
roee  the  range  of  Mt  Girphis.  Three  roads  led  to 
Delphi;  one  from  Boeotia, — the  celebrated  Schitt€f 
—  which  passed  through  the  eastern  of  two  ridges 
mentioned  above;  and  two  others  from  the  west, 
crossing  the  only  two  openings  in  the  western 
ridge.  Of  these  two  the  more  northerly  led  from 
Amphissa,  and  tbe  more  soatherly  from  Crissa,  the 
modem  Chry$6^  which  was  the  one  taken  by  the 
pilgrims  coming  from  Girrha.  Traces  of  the  an- 
cient carriage-road  from  Orissa  to  Delphi  may  still 
be  seen.  Delphi  was  fortified  by  natore,  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  Phaedriades  and  the 
two  projecting  ridges:  it  was  only  undefended  on 
the  soath.  On  this  side  it  was  first  fortified  by 
a  line  of  walls  by  Philomelas,  who  also  erected  two 
fortresses  to  command  its  two  approaches  firom  the 
west.  The  circnit  of  the  city  was  only  16  stadia, 
or  a  little  more  than  two  miles.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  A 
topographical  description  of  the  cit^  is  given  below. 

The  Delphian  valley,  or  that  part  cf  the  vale  of 
the  Pleistos  lying  at  ihe  £Mt  of  the  town,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (284),  under 
the  name  of  ico(Ai}  firjacra ;  and  is  calleid  by  Pindar 
KoiKSitt9w  ydtros  {Pytk,  v.  50),  and  'AxoXAwWa 
ycbra  (^Pifth,  vi.  10),  and  by  Strabo  also  pdxrf 
(Strab.  L  c).    ' 

II.  HiSTOBT. 

The  town  of  Delphi  owes  its  origin  as  well  as  its 
importance  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  According  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  belonged  to  other  divinities 
he£<on  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Apollo.  In 
Aeachylns  it  is  represented  as  held  in  saocession  by 
Giua,  Themis,  and  the  Titanian  Phoebe,  the  last  of 
whom  gave  it  to  Phoebus,  when  he  came  firom  Deloe. 
{Eum.  IfSeq.)  Paosanias  says  that  it  was  origi- 
nally the  joint  oracle  of  Poseidon  and  Ge;  that  Ge 
gave  her  share  to  Themis,  and  Themis  to  Apollo; 
and  that  the  latter  obtained  from  Poseidon  the  other 
half  by  giving  him  in  exchange  the  island  of 
Galaoreia.  (Paos.  z.  5.  §  6,  seq.)  The  proper 
name  of  the  oracle  was  Pttro  (n^{0»);  and  in 
Homer  that  of  Delphi,  which  was  snbseqaently  the 
name  of  the  town,  does  not  oocar.  In  the  Iliad  the 
temple  of  Phoebos  Apollo  at  the  rockj  Pytho  is 
already  filled  with  treasures  (72.  iz.  405);  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  the  inhabitants  of  Pytho 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  Cypa- 
rissus  (//.  ix.  40.5).  In  the  Odyssey  Agamemnon 
eonsalts  the  onM;le  at  Pytho  {OcL  vilL  80).    It  thus 
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appears  in  the  most  andent  times  as  a  sacred  spot; 
bat  the  legend  of  its  foundation  is  first  rolated  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In  this  poem 
Apollo,  seeking  for  a  spot  when  he  may  found  an 
oracle,  comes  at  last  to  Grissa  under  Mount  Par- 
nassus. He  is  charmed  with  the  solitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  place,  and  forthwith  commences  the 
erection  of  a  temple,  which  is  finished  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  two  brothers  Trophonins  and 
Agamedes.  He  then  sUys  the  huge  serpent  which 
infested  the  place;  and  fnim  the  monster  rotting 
(from.w^iir)  in  the  gronnd,  the  temple  was  called 
Pytho,  and  the  god  the  Pythian : — 

^(  oZ  vvv  Tiv9ii  iciirXi70'«Tai'  ol  8i  Kwucra 
Tl&diov  Ka\4ownp  iirAyvftoifj  offyeica  KtWi 
ainov  tvcm  iriXup  /i4yos  i^4os  litXioio, 

(Bymn,  tn  Apdl  372.) 

The  temple  now  wanted  priests;  and  the  god,  be- 
holding a  Grotan  ship  sailing  from  Gnossus,  meta- 
morjdiosed  himself  into  a  dolphin,  and  brought  the 
vessel  into  the  Grissaean  gulf.  Here  the  Gretana 
landed,  and,  oondacted  by  the  god,  fimnded  the 
town  of  Grissa,  and  became  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  He  taught  them  to  worship  him  under  the 
name  of  Apollo  Deiphinius,  because  he  had  met 
them  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (AcA^if).  Miiller 
(Doriaiw,  voL  i.  p.  238),  and  many  other  writers, 
suppose  that  this  temple  was  really  founded  by 
colonists  firom  Grete,  and  that  the  very  name  Crissa 
points  to  a  Gretan  origin.  We,  however,  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  otiier 
cases,  the  legend  has  sprang  oat  of  an  attempt  to 
ezphdn  the  names ;  and  that  it  was  simply  the 
names  of  Grissa  and  Delj^  which  suggested  the 
story  of  theGretan  colonists  and  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  god  into  the  dolphin.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  of  Grissa 
and  Pytho.  Many  writers  derive  the  latter  from 
irv0^0-0a<,  "  to  inquire,"  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
the  quantity  (nv0ci,  wi;0^Oax);  bat  the  similarity 
of  soond  between  the  two  words  is  probably  only 
aocidentaL  MThatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin 
of  the  places,  the  historical  fiict  worthy  of  notice  is, 
that  Grissa  had  at  first  the  superintendence  of  the 
sanctoaxy  of  Pytho,  and  continued  to  claim  juris- 
diction over  it  even  after  the  Amphictyonic  Gouncil 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  the  temple,  and  bi^an 
to  regard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  place.  A 
town  gradually  sprung  up  round  the  sanctuary, 
the  inhabitants  <^  which  claimed  to  administer  the 
affiurs  of  the  temple  indepoidently  of  the  Grissaeans. 
Meantime  Girrha,  which  was  originally  the  sea^port 
of  Grissa,  increased  at  the  ezpense  of  the  latter; 
and  thus  Grissa  declined  in  importance,  as  Girrha 
and  Delphi  augmented.  It  is  probable  that  Grissa 
had  already  sunk  into  insignificance  b^ore  the 
Sacred  War  in  b.  o.  595,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
straction  ttf  Girrha  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Goundl,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Girrhaean  plain 
to  the  town.  An  account  of  this  war  is  given  else- 
whera  [Grissa]  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  ropeat 
here,  that  the  spoils  of  Girrha  wero  employed  by 
the  Amphictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games, 
which  wera  henoeforwards  celebrated  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  council  every  four  yean,-~ 
in  the  former  half  of  every  third  Olympiad.  The 
first  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  took  place  in 
B.  c.  586.  The  horse  races  and  foot  races  were 
celebrated  in  the  maritime  plain  near  the  site  ol 
Cjrha.    The  hippodrome  continued  to  be  in  thia 
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spot  down  to  the  Uttflst  tunn  (Pans.  x.  87.  §  4); 
bat  the  stadinm,  which. was  still  in  the  maritime 
plain  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  xL  20«  23),  was 
sabaeqnentlj  removed  to  the  dty,  where  the  moacal 
and  poetic^  matches  seem  to  have  been  always 
held. 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  Delphi 
was  indispatably  an  independent  state,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  politicAl  condition  before  that 
time.  From  this  time  it  appears  as  the  town  of 
Delphi,  f^vemed  bj  its  own  magistrates.  The 
name  of  Delphi  first  oocnrs  in  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  the  Homeric  hymns  (xxvii.  14.),  and  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Heraclittts.  (Plut  de  Fi/th.  Orac.,  c.  21, 
p.  404.)  The  population  of  Delphi  came  from  Ly- 
coreia  (AvKcif>«ia),  a  town  situated  upon  one  of  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  above  the  sanctuary.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Deucalion,  and 
from  it  the  Delphian  nobles,  at  all  events,  derived 
their  origin.  Hence,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  five 
chief-priests  of  the  god,  called  'Orioi,  were  chosen 
by  lot  from  a  number  of  families  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Deacalion.  (Stiab.  ix.  pp.  418,  423; 
Schol.  ad  ApoU,  Bhod,  ii.  711;  Paus.  x.  6.  §  2; 
Plut  Qiuiett,  Graeo.  9,  p.  380.)  The  remains  of 
LyooreU  an  found  at  the  village  of  Lddkum. 
MfiUler  ooDJeetores,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyooceia  were  Dorians,  who  had  spread 
from  the  Dorian  Tetn^olis  over  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassQS.  At  all  events,  we  know  that  a  Doric  dialect 
was  spoken  at  Delphi ;  and  the  oracle  always  showed 
a  leaning  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  rsce. 
Moreover,  that  the  Delphians  were  of  a  difierent  race 
from  the  Phocians  is  clear  from  the  antipathy 
which  always  existed  between  the  two  pec^les. 

The  government  of  Delphi  appean  at  firat  to  have 
been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  few  noble 
families.  They  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
oracle,  and  from  them  were  chosen  the  five*0«rioi, 
or  chief-priests  of  the  god,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
These  are  the  persons  whom  Euripides  describes  as 
^  sitting  near  the  tripod,  the  Delpluan  nobles, 
chosen  by  lot"  (ot  vKittrlaw  Bdaaovai  rpixoios .... 
AeA^v  i/MirriJf,  dbs  iKX^ipmrtw  wdAof,  /on,  415). 
They  are  also  called  by  tiie  poet  "  the  lords  and 
princes  of  the  Delphians,"  and  formed  a  criminal 
court,  which  sentenced  by  the  Pythian  decision  all 
offimders  againbt  the  temple  to  be  hurled  from  a 
precipice.  (Koipavol  Ilv^atol,  1219 ;  AtKpw  iya- 
lens,  1222;  nv0«a  if^s,  1250;  firom  Huller, 
J)orian§,  vol.  L  p^  240.)  From  the  noble  fiunilies 
the  chief  rai^timtes  were  chosen,  among  whom  in 
early  times  a  king  (Plut  QuaesL  Graec.  12.  p. 
383),  and  afterwuxls  a  prytanis,  was  supreme 
(Paus.  X.  2.  §  2).  We  iJbo  find  in  inscriptions 
mention  of  anhons  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
year,  of  a  senate  (BovAif),  and  in  later  times  of  an 
agora.  (B5ckh,  Imcr,  No.  1687^1724;  MfiUer, 
Dor,  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  The  constitution  of  Delphi 
and  its  general  condition  offered  a  striking  contrast 
with  what  we  find  in  other  Grecian  states.  Owing 
not  only  its  prosperity,  but  even  its  very  existence, 
to  its  oracle,  the  goveniment  was  of  a  theocratic  na- 
ture. The  god  possessed  large  domains,  which  were 
enltivatsd  by  the  slaves  of  the  temple,  who  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (MUUer,  vol.  i. 
p.  283.)  In  additioa  to  this,  the  Delphian  citisens 
received  numerous  presents  from  the  monarchs  and 
wealthy  men  who  consulted  Uie  oracle,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  numeroos  sacrifices  ofiered  by  strangers 
were  sofBaent  for  their  support    (Comp.  Athen.  iv. 
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p.  173.)  Hence  they  became  a  kxy,  ignoraot,  and 
sensual  people;  and  their  early  degeneracy  is  im- 
plied in  the  tradition  of  Aesop*s  death. 

An  account  of  the  Delphic  oncle,  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  W88  otmsulted,  and  of  its  influence  in  Greece^ 
is  given  in  the  DkL  ofAtU,  (art  Oracuhun),  It 
only  renuuns  here  to  trace  its  Ustory.  In  the  eighth 
century  before  the  Christian  era  its  reputation  was 
established,  not  only  throughout  Hellas,  but  even 
among  the  surrounding  nations,  which  sometimes 
sent  Bolenm  embassies  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  god. 
This  wide  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  oracle 
was  owing  to  the  fisct  that  almost  all  Greek  colonies 
were  founded  with  the  sanction,  and  frequently  bj 
the  express  command,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo ;  and 
thus  the  colonists  carried  with  them  a  natural 
reverence  fior  the  patron  god  of  their  enterprise. 
Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  bat  Lydian  dynasty,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  716 — 678,  presented  valuable  giifts  to 
the  god  (Herod,  t  IS,  14);  and  Croesus,  the  hwt 
mcMiarch  of  this  race,  was  one  of  the  grestest  bene- 
factors which  the  god  ever  had.  His  numerous  and 
costly  presents  are  specified  at  length  by  Herodotus 
(i.  50.  seq.).  The  colonies  in  lli^;na  Graecia  also 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  a  reverence 
for  the  Delf^ue  oracle.  The  Etruscan  town  of  Aylla 
(Caere)  had  at  Delphi  a  thesaurus  belongipg  to 
their  state ;  and  the  last  king  of  Borne  sent  to  con- 
sult the  orade. 

In  B.  G.  546  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  firs 
•(Pans.  X.  5.  §  13),  when  many  of  its  votive  ofier- 
ings  perished  or  were  greatly  injured  (Herod,  i  50). 
The  Amphictyons  determined  that  the  temple  should 
be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  oommensunte 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  They  decreed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
Delphians  themselves,  and  that  the  remamder  shouM 
be  collected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  HeUenio 
world.  The  sum  required  for  the  building  was  300 
talents,  or  115,000£.  sterling ;  and  when  it  was  at 
length  collected,  the  fionily  of  the  Akmaeonidse, 
then  exiles  from  Athens,  took  the  oontrsct  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  They  employed  as  architect 
SpinUiarus,  the  Corinthian,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion fat  tbdr  liberality  in  using  Parian  marble  for 
the  front  of  the  temple  in  pUce  of  the  ooane  stone 
prescribed  in  the  contract  (Herod.  iL  180,  v.  62 ; 
Pans.  I.  c) 

In  B.  c.  480  Xerxes  sent  a  detadiment  of  his 
army  to  plunder  the  temple.  The  Ddphians  in 
alarm  sought  safety  on  the  heights  of  Mt  Parnas- 
sus, but  were  forbidden  by  the  god  to  remove 
the  treasures  from  his  temple.  (Sily  sixty  Del- 
phians remained  behind,  but  they  were  eneonnged 
by  divine  portents;  and  when  the  Peiaiana,  who 
came  from  Phocis  by  the  road  Schist^,  began  to 
climb  the  rugged  path  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  and 
had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronaea, 
on  a  sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  the  war- 
shout  sounded  from  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  two 
huge  crags  rolled  down  frum  the  mountains,  and 
enuhed  many  to  death.  Seized  with  a  sudden 
panic  the  Persians  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  two 
warriors  of  superhuman  siae,  whom  the  Del]^an8 
affirmed  were  the  two  heroes  Phylacus  and  Auto- 
nous,  whose  sanctuaries  were  near  the  spot  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  Athena  Pronsea  the  idoitical  crags 
which  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  Ulrichs  no- 
ticed near  the  spot  large  blocks  of  stone  which  have 
roiled  down  from  the  sanunit  (Herod.  viiL  35— ^{ 
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DM.  iL  14;  UlrkJn,  ^  46.)     In  B.  a  SS7  tbe 
Pbaciuii,  vlio  had  boo  HDtomd  bj  tb*  Ampbic- 

Koolc  Council  to  paj  a  he&Tj  fine  od  tlie  preleit  of 
«r  haring  cnltinted  >  portion  of  tbs  Cinbuan 
plain,  were  porsMded  bj  Philomolns  to  cennplete 
the  ucrilege  wiih  which  thsj  hud  been  bnnded  bj 
Beiaing  the  tunple  of  Delphi  ilMlf.  Tho  entefprisB 
wu  iuc««fn],  anil  Delphi  with  ill  its  truiurce 
pueed  into  the  huids  of  the  Phodsos.  Hence  aroee 
the  wlebmted  S«CTed  W«r,  which  will  be  foqnd 
ntated  in  all  hiitsrira  of  Gnece.  The  Phociani  at 
fint  abeUined  from  bracbing  the  richn  of  the  tem- 
ple {  bnt  being  hard  pressed  bf  the  ThehaUfl  and 
Locriana,  tbe;  goon  ccDnrtad  the  tnunree  into 
mmet  for  the  purpoM  of  fsTing  tbar  tn»p«.  When 

Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  templs  natocad  to  the 
Btutudj  of  the  AcnphictfODi  (s.  o.  346),  iU  mon 
nlnable  treasaree  had  diMpjvar^j  though  it  still 
Gontaintd  noinennu  works  o(  art.  The  Phociana 
were  sentoxed  to  replaeo,  bf  joarlj  paynients,  these 
tnullns,  estimated  at  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or 
nearl7  two  inillion*  and  a  half  sleiiing.  The  Pho- 
ciana, however,  wen  far  too  poor  ever  to  be  able  to 
reeCore  to  tbe  ehnne  anj  ccDsidersble  portioa  cf  its 
former  wealth.  In  b.  o.  379  the  i*pait  of  it*  riches 
tempted  the  ettjaditj  o^  Brennna  and  the  Gaula ; 
bat  the7  probablj  wets  igncnnt  <<  the  kaa  it  had 
■oslaiiied  in  the  Sund  War.     Tbej  adnnced  to 
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the  same  supemslursl  agencj.  While  the  Ihnndtr 
rolled  and  an  eaithquake  rent  the  rocks,  huge 
maasei  of  etwe  mllod  down  from  the  niounlainii  and 
cnisbtd  the  foe.  (Ju»tin,  auv.  6 — 8 ;  Paiie.  i.  23.) 
The  temple  was  plundered  bj  SoUa,  when  he  mbbed 
th»e  of  Oljmpta  and  Kpidaurns.  (Dion  Caaa.  Td. 
L  p.  49,  ed.  Rdnur,;  Diod.  Exe.  p.6U,  cd.Ww.) 
Strabo  describee  the  temple  as  Tet?  poor  in  hie  time 
(ii.  p.  420).  It  wae  again  riSed  bj  Nero,  who  car- 
ried off  SOU  braicD  etstuea  (Paiu.1.  T,§  1>  Thia 
empenr,  angrf  with  tbe  goil,  deprived  the  temple  of 
the  Clrrhaean  territory,  which  he  diatribated  among 
his  Boldiais,  and  abolialwd  the  oiacle.  (Diio  Caia. 
liiii.  14,)  Bnt  Hadrian,  who  did  >o  tnnch  for  the 
reatcntioa  of  the  Grecian  cities  and  temples,  did  not 
neglect  Delphi ;  and  under  his  leign  and  that  of  the 
AntODinea  it  appeared  pmbablj  in  a  stale  of  gmler 
spleDdonr  than  had  btta  the  case  fmm  the  time  of 
tbe  Sacred  War.  In  this  condilim  it  was  seen  and 
described  bj  Pamanias ;  and  we  laun  fmn  Plutarch 
that  the  Pjthia  still  continned  to  give  anewen 
(da  Pftli.  Orac  c  SI).  Coloe  of  Delphi  an  fonnd 
down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Cceistantine  carried 
off  sereral  of  its  wu^  of  art  to  jidani  his  new  capj' 
lal.  (Soictu.  H.  E.  iL  15.)  Tha  oracle  was  con. 
tult«d  bj  Joliau,  but  waa  finall;  nlenced  bj  Theo- 


BB.    Tb*  Fhaedrladet. 


j    K.    HTiBpela.  nnnMAg. 


t.    Th*  Great  Altar. 


UL    TOFOOKAPHY. 

In  dneriUng  Delphi  we  ihall  follow  the  steps  of 


nde  li  tbe  road  beflire  tbe  town  was  tbe  niei«Dt 
csmeteij,  of  wbicb  then  are  sUll  dumoeo*  remains : 
many  of  the  graves  an  cnt  oM  of  th«  Gkc  of  the 
rack.  Upm  entering  the  town  Faoiaiuu  saw  four 
lanjdea  in  siucenion:  tli«  fint  wa*  m  ruins;  tha 
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fteoond  was  emptj;  in  tlie  third  were  a  few  statues 
of  Roman  emperors;  and  the  fourth  was  the  temple 
of  Athena  Pronnea.  (Pans.  z.  8.  §  7.)  The  Uist  is 
described  by  Demosthenes  as  a  rery  large  and  beau- 
tiful temple;  and  here  sacrifioes  were  offered  before 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  goddess  is  also 
called  Pronaea  from  her  dwelling  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  that  is,  upon  the  road  leading  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  latter.  (Dem.  e.  Arittog. 
i.  p.  780;  Aeschin.  c,  Ctesiph.  p^  69;  Aristid.  Or,  «i 
Minerv.  p.  26;  Herod.  L  92,  viii.  37;  Diod.  xi.  14; 
Aeschyl.  Eum.  2 1 ,  noAAcb  n^vaia  V  ip  X&you 
wpcatfc^crai.)  The  site  of  the  four  temples  is 
marked  by  an  extensive  platform  resting  upon 
polygonal  walls,  on  which  lie  fragments  of  pillan, 
triglyphs,  and  other  remains  of  temples,  which  give 
to  the  place  the  name  of  MartnariA, 

A  little  above  the  temple  of  Athena  Proncea 
Pausanias  saw  the  sanctuary  of  Phylacus,  a  native 
hero,  who  along  with  his  comrade  Autonous  asristed 
the  Delphians,  both  when  the  Persians  and  the  Gauls 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  temple.  The  masses  of 
stone  still  lying  upon  this  spot  have  been  already 
mentioned.  A  short  distance  further  was  the  Gym- 
nasium to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  monastery  of  the  PanaghUiy 
surrounded  by  olives  and  mulbeny  trees.  In  the 
church  of  the  monastery  two  ancient  inscriptions 
have  been  found  (Bockh,  Inter.  1687, 1723),  as 
well  as  tnglyphs  and  other  architectural  remains. 
Pausanias  says,  that  on  taming  to  the  left  from  the 
Gymnasium  the  distance  down  to  the  river  Plebtus 
appeared  to  him  to  be  only  three  stadia,  but  it  is 
considerably  more.  The  Pleistus  is  now  called 
JTeropdtamot^  because  it  is  dry  in  the  summer 
months. 

**  In  ascending  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  the  water  of  Castalia  was  on  the  right  of 
the  road."  (Pans.  z.  8.  §  9.)  The  far-famed  fountain 
of  Castalia  issues  frnn  the  fissure  between  the  two 
lofty  difis  with  peaked  summits,  of  which  we  have 
alrouiy  briefly  spoken  in  describing  the  site  of  Delphi. 
The  spring  rises  close  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  clifib, 
now  called  Flembuko.  In  antiquity  it  bore  the  name 
of  Htampeia  ('Td/iircta),  as  appears  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  sanctuaiy  of  Autonous 
was  near  the  Castalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypampeian 
summit  (Herod.  viiL  39.)  From  this  height  cri- 
minals were  hurled,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  act 
of  impiety  towards  the  Delphian  sanctuary.  (Schol. 
ad  Lucian.  Phal  i.  6;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Vesp, 
1444;  del.  Var.  Hist.  zi.  5;  Enrip.  /on,  1222, 1266.) 
After  the  murder  of  Aesop,  who  was  hurled  from  the 
Hyampeia,  the  Delphians,  out  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, transferred  the  place  of  punishment  to  the 
peak  Naupua  (NavirXfa,  Plat  de  Ser.  Nuul  Vind. 
c.  12;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  134).  This  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  western  of  the  two  summits,  now 
named  RodhiM  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  Ulrichs  transfers  the  name  to  the 
steep  rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  finom 
which  many  Turkish  prisoners  were  hurled  in  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  celebrity  of  the  two  peaks  through  which  the 
Castalia  flows  led  the  poets  and  later  writers  to 
speak  of  two  summits  of  Parnassus,  although  one, 
namely  that  of  Lyc(»eia,  towers  above  all  others. 
Some  writers  even  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the 
two  peaks  vi  the  Castalia  were  actually  the  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  itself,  although  the  latter  rises  in 
reality  several  thousand  feet  above  them  :  — 
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"  Mons  iU  vertidlnis  petit  arduus  castra  dnbbus. 
Nomine  Parnassus,  superatque  cacumine  nnbes." 

(Ov.  J/ief.  i.  316;  comp.  Lucan,  r.  71 ;  Stat  TkA. 
viL  346 ;  Lucian,  ContempL  5 ;  Nonn.  Dionft,  ziiL 
p.  358.)  The  two  peaks  were  sacred  to  Dionysus. 
Above  them  was  the  Corydan  cave,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  bdow,  which  also  belonged  to  Dionysus 
and  his  attendants,  the  Coa7dan  nymphs:  benoe  the 
name  of  Corydan  was  sometimes  given  to  the  two 
summits  themselves:-^ 

or4pai^  fhnnrt  \irpfbs,  fw6a  Kmpvnat  Ndj^^ 

trrtlxinMri  Boaxf^f, 

KBurraklat  re  vufuu    (Soph.  Antig.  1126.) 

c4€at  8i  r^/A^os,  Ma  KmpviAs  verpa 
JcofAi},  ^fXo/irif ,  9aift6pcnf  iufoarpoip^r' 
Bp6fuos  8*  lxc(  rhy  X'h*^^'  (Aescb.  Eum.  22.) 

v69t  Nvottf  Spa  rSf  ^poTp6ipov  dvfHro^optis 
duiffovSf  i  Ai6yva^,  ^  KOfw^taus  KMpuciaiy; 

(Eurip.  Bacek,  556.) 

The  semidreular  range  of  rocks,  to  which  the  two 
summits  bdonged,  bore  the  geoeral  name  of  Phab- 
DBIADES  (^cuS/MClSes),  as  was  remarked  above. 
Dlodorus  gives  this  name  to  the  western  rocks, 
where  Philomdus  gained  a  victoiy  over  the  Locrians 
(zvi.  28);  and  the  eastern  rode  Hyampeia,  from 
which  Aesop  is  said  to  have  been  predpitated,  b  in- 
cluded by  Suidas  among  the  Phaedriades  (Soid.  «. 
w.  AXcroMrof ,  ^oiSpfos).    Thej  faced  neurly  due 
south,  and  thus  reodved  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.    It  was  a]^)a- 
raitly  owing  to  this  drcumstance  that  they  were 
caDed  Phaedriades,  or  **  Besplendent**     Beodving 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  they  reflected  them  upon 
the  temple  and  works  of  art  below;  and  hence 
Ion  represents  himsdf  as  "  serving  the  livdoog  day 
beneath  the  sun's  bright  wing"  (ynufoftiipun  i^i* 
&cAIov  wripwyi  dop  \arp%6onr,  Eurip.  /oit,  123 ;  from 
Mure,  Tow  m  Greece^  vol.  i  p.  1^).     In  the  in- 
accessible rocks  of  the  Phaedriades  innumerable  birds 
build  their  nests;  and  eagles,  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey  constantly  hover  over  the  valley  below. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  ancient  times;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  Euripides,  Ion,  when  about  to  diadiaige 
his  daily  service  in  the  temple,  carries  with  him  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  order  to  keep  off  these  intruders. 
(Euripi  Ion,  154,  seq.) 

The  fissure  between  the  two  summits  is  the  bed 
of  a  torrent,  which  forms  in  seasons  of  rain  a  fine 
cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height  "  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  dry  torrent  bed,  just  where  it 
emerges  from  between  the  cliffs,  issue  the  waters  of 
the  Castalian  spring,  oozing  at  first  in  scarce  per- 
ceptible streamlets  from  among  the  loose  stones,  but 
swelling  into  a  considerable  brook  within  not  many 
yards  of  their  first  appearance  above  ground."  (Mure.) 
It  flows  through  a  hollow  dell  down  to  the  Pleistus, 
passing  by  the  monasteiy  of  the  Panaghid  oo  its  left 
or  eastern  side. 

The  Castalia  was  the  holy  water  of  the  Delphian 
temple.  All  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle, 
or  who  wished  to  pray  to  the  god  before  engaging  in 
any  of  the  matches  of  the  l^rthian  games,  or  who 
visited  Delphi  for  any  religions  object  whatsoever, 
were  obliged  to  purify  themselves  at  this  sacred 
fountain.  (Heliod.  A^h.  ii.  26 ;  VvuL  Pyth.  iv.  290, 
V.  39 ;  Plut  AritL  20.^  Even  tlie  servants  of  the 
temple  used  the  water  for  the  same  purpose.  (Eurip. 
/on,  94.)    The  bathing  of  the  hair  soems  to  have 
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been  the  chief  fonn  of  the  punfleatioD,  and  heooe 
this  19  attributed  bj  the  poets  to  Apollo  himself : — 

irt  M  KaurraXUa  SSttp 

Sfvtroi.    (Enrip.  Phoen.  222.) 

''  Qui  rore  poro  Castaliae  kvit 
Grilles  solutos  " 

(Hor.  Corm.  iii.  4. 61 ;  comp.  07.  ifet  i.  371 ;  SUt. 
Theb,  i.  69S).  There  can  be  oo  doubt  that  thoee 
who  visited  Delphi  for  the  parpoee  of  being  purified 
from  murder  bathed  their  whole  body  in  the  Castalian 
spring.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  bath  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  which  received  the  waters  of  the  spring, 
and  to  which  steps  led  down.  It  is  called  by  Ulrichs 
the  *"  Bath  of  the  Pythian  Pilgrims."  Preceding 
writers  had  given  it  the  name  of  the  **  Bath  of  the 
PythJa,"  an  appellation  which  has  arisen  from  the 
errooeous  statement  of  a  Scholiast  (ad  Ewrip. 
Phoen,  230).  The  aged  women,  who  were  elected 
to  the  (^5ce  of  Pythia  irom  the  Delphian  fiunilies, 
appear  never  to  have  bathed  in  the  fountain,  or  at 
all  events  only  upon  their  consecration  to  their  pro- 
phetic office,  since  they  lived  in  the  temple  without 
coming  in  contact  with  any  pra&ne  (Ejects,  and 
consequently  needed  no  further  purification.  In  the 
Ion  of  Euripides  the  Pythia  is  in  the  adytum  before 
sun-rise,  and  in  the  Evmenidu  of  Aeschylus  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  bath  of  the  Pythia  before  she 
ascends  the  tripod. 

In  later  times  the  Castalian  spring  was  said  to 
impart  to  those  who  drsnk  of  it  poetic  inspiration; 
but  this  is  an  invention  of  the  Roman  poets,  who 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  it  this  power  fixnn 
Apollo  b^ng  the  protector  of  the  Muses:  — 

"  Mihl  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua." 

(Ov.  Am.  L  15.  35;  ooinp.  Stat  SUio.  v.  5,  init.; 
Martial,  xii.  3.  11.) 

The  Castalia  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St 
John,  from  a  small  chapel  of  St  John  which  stands 
close  to  its  source. 

Near  the  spring  there  is  at  present  a  plane  tree, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Kcutri  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  conjectured  by  Ulrichs  to  be 
the  very  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  one 
which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  planted  at 
Delphi  (Theophr.  HitL  PUaiL  iv.  13.  s.  14),  since 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  assign  any  limits  to 
the  life  of  plane  trees  in  Greece,  especially  when 
they  grow  by  the  side  of  perennial  streams. 

The  road  from  the  Castalian  spring  led  to  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  Pythian  sanctuary.  The 
sanctoary,  which  contained  several  other  buildings 
bettides  the  temple,  was  called  rh  Upbv,  rh  rifjLMvos 
and  TU6»  in  a  narrower  sense.  It  was  endosiBd  by 
a  wall,  named  6  iepits  T^pifiolKos.  Pansanias  en< 
tered  the  sacred  enclosure  by  the  principal  gate, 
which  faced  the  east,  and  quitted  it  by  a  western 
door  near  the  theatre.  He  remarks  that  there 
were  numerous  means  cf  exit,  which  was  unusual 
in  Grecian  sanctuaries.  He  describes  the  sanctuary 
as  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
peribolus  as  of  great  size  (x.  8.  §  9).  It  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  basis  lying  towards  the  south  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  called  HeUenicd.  The  peasants  gave 
the  ruins  this  name,  because  they  regarded  them 
as  the  wall  of  a  fortress ;  and  the  modem  name  of 
Kastri  has  arisen  out  of  the  belief  that  a  fortress 
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once  existed  here.  Ulrichs  also  discovered  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  comer  half-way  between  the 
church  of  Nicolaus  and  the  fountain  Kemd,  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  steep  declivity, 
the  buildings  in  the  sacred  enclosure  must  have 
stood  upon  terraces;  and  it  was  probably  upon  the 
walls  of  these  terraces  that  many  of  the  inscriptions 
were  cut  which  we  now  find  at  Delphi. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure lay  between  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance 
and  the  temple.  Both  Pausanias  and  the  strangers 
in  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  the  Pythian  Oracle  went 
from  the  Castalia  to  the  tem|de  by  the  same  way; 
and,  consequently,  the  objects  which  they  both  agree 
in  describing  must  be  placed  between  tiie  principal 
entrance  and  the  temple. 

Up(»i  entering  the  enclosure  fit>m  the  eastern  gate 
the  first  objects  seen  were  statues  of  athletes  and 
other  dedicatory  ofierings,  of  which  Pausanias  has 
given  us  a  long  account  (x.  9,  seq.).  Their  num- 
ber wss  very  great  Even  in  Pliny's  time  they 
were  not  less  than  3000.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  §  7.) 
Nero  alone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  carried  off 
500  bronze  statues.  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  1.)  Many  uf 
them  could  be  seen,  rising  above  the  peribolu«,  by 
persons  ascending  the  eastern  road  to  the  sanctuary. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  7;  Polyaen.  vii.  35.  §  2.) 

Pausanias  and  Plutarch  next  mention  the  Stone 
of  the  Sibyl,  which  was  a  rock  rising  above  the 
ground,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  first  Sibyl.  (Pans.  x.  12.  §  1; 
Pint  ds  Pyth.  Or.  9  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p. 
304.) 

Near  the  Stone  were  the  Thesauri  (Onaavpot)^  or 
treasuries,  which  did  not  stand  on  a  single  plat- 
form as  at  Olympia,  but  were  built  separately  about 
the  Stone  as  far  as  the  great  altar.  They  were 
smaU  buildings,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the 
ground,  in  whidi  were  kept  the  more  valuable  ofier« 
ings,  and  such  as  could  not  be  exposed  without 
injury  to  the  air.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
treasuries  was  that  of  the  Corinthians,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Cypselus,  in  which  were  preserved, 
among  other  things,  the  gold  and  silver  ofiierings  of 
Gyges.  (Pans.  z.  13.  §  5;  Herod,  i.  14,  iv.  162; 
Plut  SepL  Sap.  Conviv.  21,  <fe  PytK.  Or.  12.) 
The  Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians,  also  served  the 
purpose  of  a  treasury.  (Paus.  x.  H*  ^  6.)  It 
stood  apparently  east  of  the  Stone  of  the  Sibyl. 

Near  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  was  the  Bouleu- 
terion  (0ov\tvnljpu>r)  or  Senate-House  of  the  Del- 
phians.  (FluUde  P^0r,9i  Clem,  Alex.  Strom, 
I  p.  304.) 

In  front  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  open 
heaven,  stood  the  great  altar  of  Apollo,  where  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  offered.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  altar  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  135) 
as  a  dedicatory  offering  of  the  Chians.  It  is  called 
by  Pausanias  fictfthi  6  fi4y<u  (x.  14.  §  7),  by 
Euripides  0c»tt6g  (Ion,  1275,  1306, 1314),  fivftoi 
(422),  and  fiwfiiis  Stov  (1280).  The  court  in 
which  it  stood  is  called  by  Euripides  $vfi4\ri  (114) 
and  0vfi4Xai  (46).  Near  the  altar  stood  a  brazen 
wolf,  dedicated  by  the  Delphians  themselves. 
(Paus.  X.  14.  §  7.) 

We  now  come  to  the  temple  itself.  It  appears 
from  the  existing  fragments  of  columns  that  the 
exterior  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Ionic.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  hexnstyle 
temple,  and  smaller  by  one-seventh  than  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia*    Still  it  was  reckoned  one  of 
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the  largest  in  Greece  (Philostr.  ViL  ApoU.  viL  11), 
and  Tied  in  beantj  with  the  temples  of  Athens 
(Enrip.  /ofi,  184;  Pind.  Pyth.  vii.  9).  It  has  heen 
already  related  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Alcmae- 
onidae,  under  the  saperintendence  of  the  Corinthian 
architect  Spinthams,  after  it  had  been  burnt  down 
in  B.  c.  548,  and  that  the  front  was  built  of  Parian 
marble,  while  the  remainder  was  of  ordinary  stone. 
The  tympana  of  the  pediments  of  the  two  porticoes 
were  filled  with  sculptures,  the  one  with  statues  of 
Artemis,  Leto,  ApoUo,  the  Muses,  and  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  other  with  those  of  Dionysus  and  the 
Thyiades,  both  of  them  the  works  of  Athenian 
artists.  (Pans.  z.  19.  §  4.)  Euripides  has  de- 
scribed five  of  the  metopes,  probably  those  on  the 
eastern  front.  The  subjects  were,  Hercules  and 
lolans  slaying  the  Lemaean  hydra,  Bellerophon 
killing  the  Chimaera,  Zeus  killing  Mimas,  Pallas 
killing  Enceladus,  and  Bacchus  another  of  the  giants. 
(  Eurip.  /on,  1 90 — 2 1 8.)  As  in  the  Parthenon,  there 
were  gilded  shields  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two 
fronts  beneath  the  metopes:  those  in  the  eastern 
front  were  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  those  on  the 
western  front  by  the  Aetolians  j&om  the  spdls  of 
the  Gauls.    (Pans.  z.  19.  §  4.) 

The  interior  of  the  temple  consisted  of  three  di- 
visions, the  Pronans  (irp<{vaos),  the  Cella  (^va6Sf 
<rnK6s)j  and  the  Adytum,  where  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered (SZvToy,  tuuneioy^  XP^<'^P*^0* 

In  the  Pronans  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  Homer 
(Pans.  X.  24.  §  2),  and  also,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  large  silver  crater  fffeaented  by  Croesus 
(Herod,  i.  51).  On  the  walls  of  the  Pronaus  were 
inscribed,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  golden 
letters,  the  celebrated  sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men,  such  as  **  Know  thyself,"  "  Nothing  too  much." 
(Plut  de  Garrvl.  17;  Pans.  z.  24.  S  1;  Plin.  vii. 
33.)  Here  also  was  set  up  in  wood  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  dedicated  in  common  by  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 
It  was  a  simple  E,  which  in  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ting also  represented  the  diphthong  «'.  There  were 
various  interpretations  of  its  meaning,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch lias  given  an  account  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
subject 

The  Cella  was  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  as 
appears  from  existing  fragments.  In  it  Pausanias 
saw  an  altar  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  oracle  be- 
longed in  the  most  ancient  times,  statues  of  two 
Moerae  or  Fates,  together  with  statues  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  as  leaders  of  the  Fates,  the  hearth  upon 
which  the  priest  of  Apollo  slew  Neoptdemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  the  iron  chur  of  Pindar,  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sung  his  hymns  to  Apolla 
(Pans.  Z.24.  §4,8eq.) 

On  the  hearth  burnt  a  perpetual  fire,  and  near  it 
was  the  Omphalos,  or  Navel-Stone,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  middle  point  of  the  earth.  (Aes- 
cbyL  CkoSph,  1034,  seq.;  ^otHflof  ySu  fJi§a'6tM^ 
Kos  ierUif  Eurip.  /on,  461.)  According  to  tradi- 
tion, two  eagles,  which  had  been  sent  by  Zeus,  one 
from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  met 
at  this  point,  and  thus  determined  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  131,  vi.  3; 
Strab.  iz.  p.  419.)  The  Omphalos  was  a  white 
atone,  adorned  with  stripes  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  it  were  the  representatioos  of  the  two  eagles 
(^<paX6s  .  .  .  TcuwM/icVof,  Strab.  2.  c;  (rW/t- 
fuur  y  iy^vrhs,  Eurip.  Ton,  224;  Pans.  z.  16.  § 
3).     It  is  frequently  represented  in  vase-paintings, 
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in  which  Orestes  is  ezhibited  sitting  upon  it^  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Aeschylos.  (^EmL  40;  oonp. 
MUller,  Aetchl,  Emm,  §  27.)  The  site  of  the  Dm- 
phalos  is  not  mentiooed  by  PauaaoiaB.  It  was 
clearly  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  for  in  Aeschylus 
the  Pythia,  iu  going  through  the  temple  to  ^  Ady- 
tum, perceives  Orestes  seated  upon  the  Omphaks 
(J^ttm.  L  c).  It  probably  stood,  along  with  the  sa- 
cred hearth,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  tlra  centre  of  the 
Celhk  The  saored  heurth  was  usually  in  the  ocatn 
of  the  house  or  the  temple.  Thus,  tlie  altar  in  the 
middle  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  ia  called  by  ClytaaD- 
nestra  fu(r6u^akos  ioria,  (Aesch.  Affam.  1056.) 

The  temple  was  faypaethral,  that  is,  there  was  aa 
opening  in  the  roof  of  the  Celk.  This  folkm  finm 
the  narrative  of  Justin,  who  relates  that,  when  tbs 
temple  was  attadced  bj  the  Gauls,  the  priests  »w 
the  god  descend  into  the  sanctnaiy  dmmgh  the  optn 
part  of  the  roof  Cper  culminis  i^erta  fivtigia," 
Justin,  zziv.  8).  In  fiut,  all  temples  whidi  had  in 
the  interior  an  altar  on  which  ■acr&oes  were  ofiered, 
or  a  hearth  on  which  fire  was  kept  burning,  were 
obliged  to  have  some  opening  for  caRyiiig  off  the 
smoke. 

The  Adytum,  in  which  the  orades  were  de- 
livered, was  a  subterraneous  chamber,  which  no  one 
was  allowed  to  enter  ezcept  the  priests,  or  those  to 
whom  special  permission  was  given.  That  the  Ady- 
tum was  under-gnmnd  appears  from  the  expreosioos 
by  which  it  is  frequently  designated  in  the  aocienft 
writers,  and  which  refer  not  only  to  natuial  cafes 
and  grottoes,  but  to  chambers  bulh  under-grooixL 
(CdBtd  r*  6rr(M  ipducorroTj  Eurip.  PAoea.  S33; 
eufrpoy^  Strab.  ix.  p.  419;  rh  rov  xXifidyros  flMv- 
yos  (nr^Aoior,  Athen.  zv.  p.  701,  c.;  "  specos,"  liv. 
i.  56;  "  Castalium  antrum,"  Ov.  Met.  iiL  14;  "ca- 
vema,"  Lucan,  v.  135,  162.)  It  is  described  as 
situated  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  is 
frequently  called  fivx6s,  (Pans,  z.  24.  §  5 ;  /unciSi 
Aesch.  Ewn.  39.)  No  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Pausanias,  who  nmply  says  that  "  few  are  adnutt«i 
into  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  that  in  it 
there  is  a  second  statue  of  Apollo,  made  of  gold." 
(Pans.  I  e.)  Ulrichs  oonjectnras  that  the  eniiance 
into  the  Adjrtum  may  have  been  either  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Cella,  opposite  the  great  door  of  the  temple; 
or  on  the  northern  side,  where  an  ezcavatkm  might 
be  made  in  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  the  foontain 
Cassotis,  which  flowed  mto  the  Adytnm. 

Stephanus  B.  says  (t.  v.  AtKpot)  that  the  Ady- 
tum was  built  of  five  stones,  by  the  celebrated  Tn»- 
phonius  and  Agamedes,  who  appear  in  the  Hom^ 
Hymn  to  Apollo  as  the  original  architects  of  the 
temple.  And  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Adytum  and  the  polygonal  substruction  of  the  tonple 
escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  in  Ott 
58th  Olympiad. 

In  the  mmost  part  of  the  Adytum  stood  a  tripod 
over  a  deep  chasm  in  the  earth,  whence  proceeded 
an  intozicating  vapour,  which  was  supposed  to  in* 
spire  the  priestess  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  (Strab. 
L  c)  This  opening  is  described  by  varioos  nani«e 
in  the  ancient  writers.  (j(iffna.  Died,  zvi  26;  7^' 
<rr6iui,  Stobaeus,  Ed.  i.  42;  IMuc6p  oriiuw, 
Ludan,  JVer.  10,  Dion  Cass.  bdii.  14;  "hiatn*," 
Lucan,  v.  82 ;  "  terrae  foramen,**  zziv.  6.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  this  vapour  arose  from  a  fountain 
(<fo  Drf.  Or.  60,  d6  PyOu  Or,  17),  which  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  fountain  Caasoti^ 
that  disappeared  beneath  the  ground  in  the  Adytnm 
(z.  24.  §  7).    Pausanias  also  reUtes  that  the  orMli 
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was  difioofvered  in  canseqnence  of  some  shepherdt, 
who  bad  driveD  thdr  flocks  to  the  spot,  beoomiiig 
inspired  by  the  vapoar  and  uttering  prophecies  (z. 
6.  §  7).  The  Pythia  sat  upon  the  tripod  when  she 
gave  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
to  prevent  her  fidllng  into  the  chasm.  (Died.  xvi. 
26.)  Between  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  hung  a 
circular  veeeel,  called  X^y  and  cortma,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Pjthian 
serpent  (Diodtb.  Per.  441,  and  Eustath.  ad  he. ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii  360,  vi  317.)  For  a 
further  description  of  this  tripod,  see  Diet  of  Ant, 
ait.  TV^pos.  Mo  vapour  is  now  found  issuing  firem 
any  part  of  the  Delphian  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  the  temple,  we  again  follow  Pan- 
sanias  in  his  account  of  the  remaining  objects,  which 
lay  north  of  the  temjde  within  the  peribolus.  Pau- 
sanias,  upon  gdng  out  of  tbe  temple,  turned  to  the 
left,  where  he  noticed  a  peribolus  enclosing  the  tomb 
of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  the 
Delphians  offered  sacrifices  every  year.  (Pans.  z. 
24.  §  6;  Strab.  'a.  p.  421.)  He  was  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  temple,  near  the  sacred  hearth ; 
bnt  the  manner  of  his  death  was  differently  related. 
Above  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  a  little  to  the 
east,  Ulrichs  noticed  the  ranains  of  an  andent  wall, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  peribolus  of 
the  tomb  of  Meoptolemus. 

Still  higher  up>  above  the  tomb,  was  the  stone 
which  Cronus  was  said  to  have  swallowed  instead  of 
his  son  Zens^  and  afterwards  to  have  vomited  up. 
(Paus.  /.  0.)  Upon  leaviug  the  stone,  and  returning 
as  it  were  to  the  temple,  Pausanias  came  to  the 
fountain  Cassotis  (Kourfrorfs),  the  access  to  which 
was  through  a  small  wall  built  near  it  (z.  24.  §  7). 
Ulrichs  identifies  Cassotis  with  the  fountain  near 
the  church  of  St  Nicolsus,  before  which  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  polygonal  wall.  Pausanias 
fturther  says,  as  we  have  alr»dy  seen,  that  the  Cas- 
sotis flowed  into  the  Adytum.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  of  St.  Kioolsus  lies  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  the  temple;  and  lower  down  the 
hill  we  now  find  some  water  springing  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  HeUmied,  which  water  is 
probably  the  same  that  once  flowed  into  the  Adytum, 
but  has  now  made  an  exit  for  itself  below,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  buried  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
All  previous  travellers  had  identified  the  Cassotis 
with  the  fountun  JSTemd,  which  flows  between  the 
rains  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  objections  that  might  be  urged,  it  is 
impoaaUe  to  believe  that  the  pei^lus  of  the  temple 
extended  sofiv. 

The  name  Cassotis  ooonrs  only  in  Patisanias,  but 
the  fountain  itself  is  mentioned  in  other  ancient 
writers.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  as  a 
beantiftiDy  flowing  fountain,  where  Apollo  slew  the 
serpent  (wi  ApoU,  300);  koA  Euripides  allndes  to 
it  as  watering  the  sacred  grove  surrounding  this 
temple  (/on,  112).  This  sacred  grove,  which 
IS  firequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  ocm- 
sisted  of  laurel-trees  and  myrtles,  but  one  laurel-tree 
in  particnlar  was  called  pre-eminently  the  Pythian 
laurel,  and  branches  of  it  were  used  for  sacred  pur- 
poses within  the  temple. 

Above  the  Cassotis  was  the  Lsscmt  (A^x^)  of 
the  Dtlphians  (Pans.  z.  25.  §  1),  part  of  the  stone 
floor  of  which  was  discovered  by  Ulrichs  in  the  out- 
buildings of  a  house  above  the  fountain  of  St  Nico- 
laus.  Leschae  were  public  buildings,  In  which 
persons  might  meet  together  and  eonverse,  since 
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private  honaes  were  generally  too  small  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  DelpUan  Lesche  was  adorned  with 
two  Urge  paintings  by  Polygnotus,  dedicatory  of- 
ferings of  Uie  Cnidians;  the  painting  on  the  right 
hand  represented  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks,  and  that  on  the  left  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hades.  A  long  description 
of  these  pictures  is  given  by  Pausaniiu  (x.  25—31 ; 
comp.  Plut  de  Def.  Or.  6,  47 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36> 
The  figure  of  Cassandra  was  particularly  admired. 
(Lucian,  Imag.  7.) 

The  site  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a  high  wall, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Cassotis.  This  waU,  which 
is  covered  by  several  inscriptions,  was  the  southern 
wall  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  usual  with  Grecian 
theatres,  was  bmlt  in  a  semicircular  form  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  inner  part  of  the  thwtre  is 
almost  entirely  covered,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  upper  seats  is  vLuble.  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scription that  the  theatre  lay  within  the  Pythian 
sanctuary  (BSckh,  /iwer.  No.  1710),  and  according 
to  Pausanias  it  w^'oiiied  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
(x.  32.  §  1).  Acoordingly,  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  extent  of  the  enclosure  to  the  north- 
west In  the  theatn  the  musical  contests  of  the 
Pythian  games  were  carried  on,  from  (he  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.    (Plut  de  Dtf.  Or.  8.) 

Ascending  from  the  Peribolus  {iwwaSdyri  Sk  ix 
rov  wcpitfdAov,  Pans.  x.  32.  §  1),  Pausanias  came 
to  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  and  then  to  the  Stadium, 
situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  dty.  It  was 
built  of  Parnassian  stone,  but  was  adorned  with 
PenteHo  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus.  (Paus.  Ic,^ 
Philostr.  Vit.  Sophist  ii.  p.  550.)  There  an  still 
considerable  remains  of  the  Stadium,  now  called 
LdkkomOf  and  its  whole  length  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Many  of  the  seats  remain,  composed  of  the 
native  rock;  but  the  Pentelic  marble  with  which  it 
was  decorated  by  Herodes  Atticus  is  no  longer  found. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Stidium  was 
originally  in  the  maritime  plain,  where  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (i^tA.  xi.  20,  73);  and 
we  do  not  know  when  it  was  removed  to  the  city. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  large  fountain 
Kemd  near  the  Stadium  was  not  the  Castalia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Kemd  was  Delphuba  (Ac^^vo-a),  which  we 
learn  from  Stephanus  B.  was  the  fountain  of  the 
place  (s.  V,  AcA^l).  The  Castalia,  from  its  po- 
sition, could  supply  only  the  lower  and  eastern  part 
of  the  dty;  and  that  the  Pylaea,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  dty,  was  well  provided  with  water  is  expressly 
stated  by  Plutarch  (<2e  Pyth.  Or.  29).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Kfpyfi,  the  modem  name  of  the 
fountain,  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  k/h^, 

Pylaea  (IIvAafa)  was  a  suburb  of  Delphi,  on  the 
road  to  Crissa.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  this  place,  the 
council,  as  is  well  known,  being  called  Pylaea.  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  Pylaea  was  proved  with 
^  temples,  synedria,  and  fountains."  The  synedria 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  later  times  for  the  nsb 
of  the  Amphictyons;  and  the  two  andent  walk  sup- 
porting the  art^dal  phtform,  upon  which  the  chapel 
of  St  Ellas  stands,  are  probably  the  remams  of  such 
a  building.  (Plut  de  Pytk.  Or.  29;  Dion  Chry- 
sost  Or.  Ixxvii.  p.  414.)  A  little  above  the  chapd 
of  St.  Elias,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stadium,  there 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  cut  out  of  the  rodk. 

It  was  upon  approaching  the  snbmb  of  Pylaea  that 
Ecmenes  was  attMked  1^  the  oonspiiatotBi  for  ths 
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boildiogs  mentioned  by  lArj  an  eridently  thoee  of 
Pylaeft  ("  escendentibiu  ad  templam  a  Cirrha,  prios- 
qnim  perreniretor  ad  fimqoentia  aedififiiia  loca,** 
Liv.  zliL  15). 

Above  Delphi  was  the  oelebmted  cave  called  Go- 
BrciUM  (rh  KwpJicior  6jn'pov)y  distanti  according 
to  Leake,  about  7  miles  from  the  citj,  to  the  north- 
eastward, and  abont  the  same  distance  to  the 
north-west  of  Ar^Jehooa.  The  nsnal  way  from 
Kattri  to  the  heights  of  Pamassos  leads  past  the 
Stadium,  and  then  turns  more  to  the  west  than  the 
ancient  path,  which  ascended  the  mountain  im- 
mediately above  the  city.  The  ancient  way  was 
an  astonishing  work.  It  was  a  zigzag  path,  oon- 
sisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  steps  cut  out  of 
the  hard  rock,  and  forming  an  uninterrupted  flight 
of  steps  to  the  highlands  above.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  it,  but  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  as  the  modem  path  is  easier.  It  takes  about 
two  hours  to  reach  the  highlands  of  Parnassus, 
which  are  divided  by  hills  and  mountain-sununits 
into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  valleys  and 
ravines,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
and  partly  cultivated  as  arable  and  pasture  land. 
This  district  extends  about  16  miles  in  a  west* 
erly  direction  from  the  foot  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit. It  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Deli^  Leake  describes  it  as  "  a  country 
of  pasture,  interspersed  with  fin,  and  peopled  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,"  and  remarks  that  he 
"occasionally  passed  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
eats  all  yet  green,  though  it  was  the  27th  of  July, 
and  the  harvest  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia  had  hcea 
completed  a  month  before." 

The  Corycian  cave  is  situated  in  the  mountain 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Leake:  —  "We  ascended  more  than 
half-way  to  its  summit,  when  a  small  triangular 
entrance  presented  itself,  conducting  into  the  great 
chamber  of  the  cavern,  which  is  upwards  of  200 
feet  in  length,  and  about  40  high  in  the  middle. 
Drops  of  water  from  the  roof  had  formed  large  cal- 
careous crystallizations  rising  at  the  bottom,  and 
ethers  were  suspended  from  every  part  of  the  roof 
and  sides.  The  inner  part  of  this  great  hall  is 
rugged  and  irregular;  but  after  climbing  over  some 
rocks,  we  arrived  at  another  small  opening  leading 
into  a  second  chamber,  the  length  of  whi(£  is  near 
100  feet,  and  has  a  direction  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  outer  cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment 
there  is  again  a  narrow  opening,  but  inaccessible 
without  a  ladder;  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  it  is 
a  small  natural  opening."  Pausanias  says  (z.  32. 
§  2)  that  there  were  60  stadia  from  Delphi  to  a 
brazen  statue,  from  whence  it  was  easier  to  ascend 
to  the  cavern  on  foot  than  on  a  horse  and  mule ; 
and,  accordingly,  Leake  supposes  the  statue  to  have 
stood  at  the  ^t  of  the  mountain,  since  the  distance 
from  thence  to  Delphi  is  nearly  that  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  remarks  that  this 
care  is  larger  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  ca- 
verns whidi  he  had  seen,  and  that  a  person  can 
proceed  a  very  long  way  through  it  even  without 
a  torch.  He  adds  that  it  was  sacred  to  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs,  which  is  also  attested  by  other  ancient 
writers,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  in 
the  cave.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  417;  Aesch.  Evm,  22; 
Buckb,  Inter.  No.  1728;  Baikes,  in  Walpole's  CoU 
UctiaUf  vol.  i.  p.  314.)  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  were 
regarded  as  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose 
iKgifls  were  celebrated  upon  these  heights.     [See 
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above,  p^  764,b.]  When  the  Persians  were  msrch. 
ing  upon  Delphi,  the  inhabitants  took  refoge  in 
this  cave  (Herod,  viii.  36),  and  it  has  been  used 
fiwr  the  same  pnipose  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ardkiuva 
in  recent  times. 

Aooordiug  to  Ulrichs,  the  Corycian  cave  is  now 
called  2ap€urra6?u  by  the  peasants,  fixan  its  being 
supposed  to  contam  40  chambers  (fion  ^<y<irni, 
Tf  o-oro^Kfacorra  a&AoQ. 

Pausanias  says,  that  **  from  the  Corycian  cave 
it  is  difficult  even  for  a  well-girt  man  to  raach  the 
summits  of  Parnassus;  that  they  were  above  the 
clouds;  and  that  upon  them  the  Thyiades  peribnn 
then:  frantic  rites  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  ApoUo* 
(z.  32.  §  7).  The  way  frvm  the  Corycian  care 
to  the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus  tons  to  the 
north-east.  The  summit  which  the  traveller  at 
last  reaches,  but  whidi  is  only  the  second  in  hdght, 
is  called  Gerontoffrackot  (4  rtpo9n6fipax9s).  On 
its  northern  and  eastern  sides  lay  great  maaees  of 
snow,  which  never  melt.  Opposite  to  it,  towaids 
the  east,  there  rises  in  a  conical  form  the  highest 
summit  of  Parnassus,  upwards  of  8000  feet  ia 
height,  called  Ljfkeri  by  the  peasants,  who  consider 
it  &ie  highest  point  of  the  world,  from  which  the 
Polis  (i.  e.  Constantinople)  may  be  seen. 

Parnassus,  with  its  many  summits  and  highlands, 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  lAdkura  (Aiocovpa), 
a  word  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  corruptioo 
of  AviM^eio,  the  ancient  name  of  the  highest  sun* 
mit  of  Parnassus.  But  Ulrichs  considers  Lubra 
an  Albanian  word,  observing  that  ancient  Greek 
words,  the  roots  of  which  have  retained  their  mean- 
ing, are  never  changed  so  much  in  the  modern 
Greek  language,  and  that  Atncipi^  the  name  of  the 
highest  smnmit,  is  the  representative  of  the  old 
word  AvKi^My,  since  modem  Greek  words  ending 
in  I  are  shortened  forms  of  the  terminatiou  — uv 
or  -^sioir.  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  AwaiptM)  men- 
tions a  Lyooreium,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Lycorian  2^ns,  whose  altar  wss  on 
the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion 
is  said  to  have  kmded  after  the  Dduge.  (Lodan, 
Tim,  8;  SohoL  ad  Pmd,  OL  iz.  70;  ApolhML  I  7 
§2) 

IV.  MODBRBT  AuTROBmBS. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  for  a  long  time  en- 
groBsed  the  attention  of  travellers;  and  so  little  was 
known  of  Delphi,  that  when  Spon  visited  Greece  in 
1676  he  first  looked  for  the  ruins  of  the  city  at 
SdUmtif  the  ancient  Amphissa.  He  afterwards  dis* 
covered  the  site  of  Delphi,  but  erroneously  supposed 
the  temple  to  have  stood  upon  the  same  site  ss  the 
church  of  St.  EHas;  he  rightly  identified  the  Cas* 
talian  fountain  and  the  position  of  the  gymnssinm. 
A  more  accurate  account  of  the  ruins  of  Delphi 
was  given  by  Chandler  (a.  d.  1765),  who  deter- 
mined more  correctly  the  site  of  the  temple,  snd 
published  several  inscriptions  which  he  found  there. 
Ckrk,  DodweU,  and  Gell  did  not  add  much  new 
infonnation;  but  Leake  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  pUoe,  distinguished  by  his  usual  sagacity 
and  learning,  which  is  far  superior  to  any  previous 
description.  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.55L) 
Still  even  his  accurate  account  has  been  superseded 
by  the  fuller  description  of  Ulrichs,  who  passed 
several  weeks  at  Delphi  in  1838,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  under  the  title  of 
Heiten  md  Forechmgm  m  Grieckeidmid,  Bremoi, 
1840.     To  this  valuable  work  we  are  indebted  for 
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ft  oonsidei'Mble  part  of  the  preceding  article.  The 
modem  woi^  relating  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  are 
enomerated  m  the  3icL  of  Ant.  art.  Oractdum, 
The  inscriptions  discovered  by  K.  0.  MUlIer  at 
Delphi  are  published  and  illostntted  by  Curtios, 
Anecdoia  Delpkicckt  Berol.  1843. 
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COIN  OF  DELPHI. 

DELPHrNIUM.     [Chios,  p.  610,  b.] 

DELPHrNIUM  (AcA^^vwk),  the  port-town  of 
Oropns.     [Oropus.] 

DELTA.  The  appellation  of  Delta,  or  the  trian- 
gular land,  was  given  to  various  regions  by  the 
Greeks,  and  implies  a  space  of  land  bounded  by  two 
w  more  diverging  branches  of  a  river,  and  resembling, 
in  the  general  form  of  its  area,  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  These  were  the  Deltas  of  the 
Indus,  the  Ister,  the  Bhone,  the  Padus  or  Eridanns: 
but  the  name  was  originally  and  specially  conferred 
upon  that  triangular  region  which  lies  between  the 
Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean  sea.  Among  the  Greeks  this  tract  of  alluvial 
soil  bore  various  designations,  (rh  AeAra;  the 
Lower  Country,  i^  k^w  x^P<^  P^  i^*  5.  §  55; 
rplyuvos  x'Biuf  NciAivrif,  Aesch.  Prom.  814;  Strab. 
xvL  pu  791;  Herod,  ii.  6,  seq.;  Died.  i.  34,  seq.; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  9.)     [Aboyptdb.]         [W.  R  D.] 

DELUS.     [DiELOfl.] 

DEME'TAE.     [Dimetab.] 

DEMETRIAS  {Atifirrrpuis),  a  town  of  Assyria, 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Axbeia  (zvi.  p.  738 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  9.).  Isidore  of 
Charax  mentions  another  place  of  this  name  in 
Arachoeia.  [V.] 

DEME'TRIAS  (Afifirrpids:  Eth.  Ariiirrrpit^f), 
a  city  of  Magnesia  in  Theesaly,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  was  founded  about  b.  o.  290 
by  Demetrius  Pollorceies,  who  removed  thither  the 
inhabitants  of  Nelia,  Pagasae,  Ormenium,  Bhizus, 
Sepas,  Olizon,  Boebe  and  lolcos,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  territory  of  Demetrias. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  It  soon  became  an  important 
place,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Bfiacedonian 
kings.  It  was  favourably  situated  for  commanding 
the  interior  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
seas;  and  such  was  the  importance  of  its  positioQ 
that  it  was  called  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one 
of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  the  other  two  being 
Chalcis  and  Corinth.  (Pol.  xvii.  11 ;  Liv.  zxzii.  37.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  may  have  been  recommended 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  as  a  reeidenoe  "  not  more 
for  its  convenience  as  a  military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  of  Greece,  than  for  many  nakiral  ad- 
vantages, in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  preferable  to  Pelhi.  The  surrounding  seas  and 
fertile  districts  of  Thessaly  supplied  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life:  in  summer  the 
position  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in  winter  mild,  even 
when  the  interior  of  Thessaly  is  involved  in  snow  or 
fog.  The  cape  on  which  the  town  stood  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  gulf,  which  appears  like  an 
extensive  lake  surrounded  by  rich  and  varied  scenery : 
the  neighbouring  woods  supply  an  abundance  of 
delightfol  retreats,  embellished  by  prospects  of  the 
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Aegaean  sea  and  its  islands,  while  Mount  F^elion 
might  at  once  have  afforded  a  park,  an  icehouse 
and  a  preserve  of  game  for  the  chase." 

After  the  battle  of  Cynoscepbalae,  b,  c.  196,  De- 
metrias was  taken  away  from  Philip,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xviii.  28;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 
In  B.C.  192,  it  was  surprised  by  the  Aetoiians;  and 
the  news  of  its  deftaction  from  the  Romans  determined 
Antiochus  to  defer  no  longer  his  departure  to  Greece. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  34, 43.)  After  the  return  of  Antiochus 
to  Asia  in  B.C.  191,  Demetrias  surrendered  to  Philip, 
who  was  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retain  possession 
of  the  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  33.)  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  his  successor  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
Pydiia,  B.C.  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  13.)  Demetrias  is 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  in  the  sixth  century  (p.  642, 
ed.  Wesseling). 

The  andent  town  is  described  by  Leake  as  occu- 
pying "  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height, 
now  called  GoritgOf  which  projects  from  the  coast 
of  Magnesia,  between  2  and  3  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  middle  of  Volo.  Though  little  more  than 
foundations  remains,  the  incloeure  of  the  city,  which 
was  less  than  2  miles  in  circumference,  is  traceable 
in  almost  every  part.  On  three  sides  the  walls  fol- 
lowed tlie  crest  of  a  declivity  which  falls  steeply  to 
the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  towards  the  sea.  To 
the  north  the  summit  of  the  hill,  together  with  an 
oblong  space  below  it,  framed  a  small  citadel,  of 
which  the  foundati(His  still  subsist.  A  level  space 
in  the  middle  elevation  of  the  height  was  conveniently 
•placed  for  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  acropolis 
contained  a  large  dstem  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is 
now  partly  filled  with  earth  ....  Many  of 
the  ancient  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  private  houses :  the  space  between  one 
street  and  the  next  parallel  to  it,  is  little  more  than 
15  fSBet.  About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  hollow, 
now  called  the  lagdmi  or  mine,  where  a  long  rectan- 
gular excavation  in  the  rock,  2  feet  wide,  7  deep, 
and  covered  with  fiat  stones,  shows  by  marks  of  the 
action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  channel  that  it 
was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably  for  the  purpoee  of 
conducting  some  source  in  the  height  upon  which 
stood  the  citadel,  into  the  middle  of  the  city."  (Leake, 
Northern  Cfreeoey  vol.  iv.  p.  375,  seq.) 


OOIN  or  DBMETBIAS. 

DEMONNE'SI  or  DEMONE'SI  (AnfiAf^mroi : 
Eth.  AfifAoyvHcios).  Hesychius  (s.  v.  Arifiotnr^a-ios 
Xf^Airos)  says  that  there  are  two  islands  near  By- 
zantium, which  are  called  by  the  common  name 
Demonnesi,  but  have  severally  the  names  Chalcitis 
and  Pityusa.  These  belong  to  the  Prince's  Isles. 
[Chalcitis.]  Stephanus  (*.  v.  Aiifi6v7i<ros^  de- 
scribes Demonesus  as  an  island  near  Chalcedon, 
where  cyannm  and  chrysocolla  were  found.  In 
another  place  (s.  v.  XoAicms),  where  Stephanus  is 
citing  Artemidoms,  the  islands  Pityodes,  Chalcitis, 
and  Prote  are  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  the  Demonesus  of  Stephanus  is  the  same  as  his 
Chalcitis ;  but  he  does  not  say  so,  nor  does  his  do- 
Bcription  of  the  two  agree.     Pliny  (v.  32)  places 
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Demoncsos  oppofiite  to  Xioomedia;  and  he  also  men- 
tioiM  Cikilcitis  and  Pityodes.  Pityodes  seems  to 
be  the  modem  island  of  PrwUdpo,  east  of  Ghalcitis. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
authorities.  The  simplest  explanation  is  to  follow 
UcKychios,  who  says  that  Ghalcitis  and  Pityodes 
were  the  Demonesi.  Prote  retains  its  name.  There 
are  at  least  eight  islands  in  the  group  of  the  Prince's 
Isles,  benirles  some  rocks.  [6.  L.] 

DENDROBOSA  (A*v9fH6€o<ra,  Arrian,  Tnd.  c 
27),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  district 
of  the  Icthyophagi,  visited  by  Nearchns's  fleet.  Dr. 
Vincent  thinks  that  it  is  the  Atpity  BtAAa  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  9),  and  the  Derenobilla  (Ae^fv^- 
tfiAAa)  of  Marcian  (p.  23),  and  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
represented  by  the  modem  Daram,  (  Voy.  ofNttsrch, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  252.)  [V.] 

DENTHELE'TAE  (A€I^A^to«,  Sliab.  vii.  p. 
318  ;  Aoy^oX'^ai,  Steph.  B.;  Denseletae,  Cic  m 
Pu,  34;  Plin.  ir.  11),  a  Thracian  people  who  occn- 
pied  a  district  called,  after  them,  Dentheletica  (Aoy- 
07i\'nrucii,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  8),  which  seems  to  have 
bordered  on  that  occupied  by  the  Maedi  towards  the 
SE.,  near  the  sonrccs  of  the  Strymon.  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  in  his  Aiiitless  expedition  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Haemus  after  rejoining  his  camp  in 
Bfaedica,  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  the 
Dcnthcletae,  for  the  sake  of  provision.  (Lir.  xl.  22.) 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xxiv.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  23  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  474.)         [E.B.  J.] 

DENTHELIATIS.     [Messenia.] 

DEOBRI'GA  (^At6€ptya).  1.  {Brinnos  or  Mi- 
randa de  Ebro\  a  town  of  the  Autrigones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Astnrica 
to  Caesaraugusta.  (//in.  AnL  p.  454;  PtoL  ii.  6. 
§53.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lasitania,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  its  site  is  unknown.  (Ptol. 
ii.  5.  §  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEOBRIGULA  (Acogpfyo^Ao ;  Bwgoa  f),  a 
town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Tunnodogi  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  from  A.sturica  to 
Caesaraugusta,  15  M.  P.  from  Segisamo,  and  21  M  P. 
from  Tritium.  {Itin.  Ant  pp.  449,  454;  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  52.)  Its  exact  position  is  disputed.  Cortes 
places  it  at  Urbiel,  Lapie  at  Tardajoz,  and  Men- 
tello  at  Burgos.  {Geog.  Comp.  Esp.  Mod.  p. 
336.)  [P.  S.] 

DEO'RUM.      [FORTUNATAE.] 

DERAE  (A^pax),  a  place  in  Messenia,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Messenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  second  Messenian  War.  (Pans.  iv. 
15.  §  4.) 

DERANEBILLA.     [DKNDROBoaA.] 

DERANGAE.     [Dranoae.] 

DERBE  (A^p«f|:  Eth,  Atfsirnis),  a  fortified 
place  in  Isauria,  and  a  port,  acoorduig  to  Stephanos 
(s.  V.) ;  but  the  port  (Xi/x^v)  is  manifestly  a  mistake, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  to  write  Xiiurri  for  it  Stephanus  also  speaks 
of  the  form  Derbeia  as  probably  in  use;  and  of  the 
form  Derme,  according  to  Capito;  and  some,  he  says, 
called  it  Delbia  (AcA^eta),  which  in  the  langni4;o  of 
tlio  Lycaonians  means  "  juniper."  The  last  remark 
rather  contradicts  the  first  part  of  the  description, 
which  places  Derbe  in  Isauria;  and  we  know  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostle^  (xlv.  6 — ^21)  that  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia.  St  Paul  went  from  Iconinm  to 
Lystra,  and  from  Lystra  to  Derbe.  Both  Lystra  and 
Derbe  were  in  Lycaonia. 
'   Strabo  (p.  569)  places  Derbe  <*  on  the  sides  "  of 
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Isaaria,  and  almost  in  Cappadocia.  It  was  Uw 
dence  oir  Antipater.  a  great  robber.  Hewasdefeatcd 
and  killed  by  Amyntaa,  who  seised  Derbe  snd  the 
rest  of  Antipater's  poueflBionB.  CioerO|  in  a  kttor 
to  Q.  Philippns,  proooDsnl  (b.  a  54),  qKaks  of  the 
hospitable  relatiooa  between  himself  and  Amyiitas, 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  exceedingly  intzmste. 
Philippus,  who  was  at  this  time  proeaBsol  of  Aai, 
was  displeased  with  Antipater  for  some  reatatt  He 
had  the  sons  of  Antipater  in  his  power,  and  Gioero 
writes  to  him  on  their  behalf  It  does  not  appetr 
when  Cicero  made  this  respectable  acquaintance.  It 
could  not  be  when  he  was  proconsnl  <^  Gilida  (b.  c. 
51),  if  the  letter  to  Philippos  ia  aangned  to  the  troe 
time;  but  the  date  of  the  letter  seems  doaUfhl,  and 
or.  does  not  see  at  what  time  Gioero  couM  have 
become  acquainted  with  Antipater,  except  dniii^  his 
Cilician  prooonsulship. 

The  position  of  Derbe  is  not  certain.  Strabo  (pu 
534),  when  he  says  that  the  eleventh  prKfeetore  of 
Cappadocia  [Gappadocia,  p.  507,  h.]  was  extended 
as  far  as  Derbe,  may  intend  to  inclode  Derbe  in  it, 
though  he  says  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Derbe  is  in  Lycacxiia.  After  Strabo*s  tame,  Derbe 
formed,  with  Laranda  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Taurus,  a  district  called  Antiochana,  which  was  be^ 
tweon  Lycaonia  and  Tyamtia.  (PtoL  t.  6.)  Leake 
(^Asia  Minor,  p.  101)  cancludes  that  "■  Dvbe  stood 
in  the  great  Lycaonian  plam,  not  far  from  the  Ci- 
lician Taurus,  on  the  Cappadocian  side  of  Laranda: 
a  situation  precisely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  mins 
called  the  1001  churches  of  Mount  Kara-dagh.** 
It  was  certunly  further  than  Lystra  from  Iconinm, 
as  St  Paul's  travels  show.  Hamilton  (/2eaeorefte«^ 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  313)  thinks  that  Derbe  may  have  been 
at  a  place  now  called  DivU^  a  name  which  resembles 
the  form  Delbia.  DivU  is  some  distance  sontfa  of 
the  lake  (A  Ah  Ghieul,  but  near  enongh  to  be  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  lake;  which  makes  it 
almost  certain  tliat  the  passage  of  Stephanus  may  be 
safely  corrected.  The  position  of  Lystxa  also,  if  it 
is  rightly  fixed  at  Bir  Bin  KiUueh,  where  there 
are  ruins,  corresponds  with  that  of  Iconinm  (JTcMueA) 
and  DivU.  [G.  L.] 

DERBICCAE  or  DE^RBICES  (Aep«fjriew,  Ptol 
vi.  10.  §  2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  1;  Steph.  B.  *.r.; 
A4peiK€S,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  520;  Diod.  ii.2; 
AtpifKioif  Dionys.  Per.  734,  738 ;  Derbices,  Mela, 
iii.  5.  §  4),  a  tribe,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin, 
settled  in  Margiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxns, 
between  it,  tlie  Caspian  sea,  and  Hyrcania.  They 
seem  to  have  borne  various  names,  slightly  changed 
from  one  to  the  other, — as  Ctesias,  on  the  authority 
of  Stephanus,  appears  to  have  added  to  those  quoted 
above,  those  of  Derbil  and  Derbissi.  Strabo  (2.  c.) 
gives  a  curious  account  of  their  manners,  which  are 
clearly  those  of  Scythians.  "  They  worship,"  says 
he,  *'  the  earth;  they  neither  sacrifioe  nor  slay  any 
female;  but  they  put  to  death  those  among  them  who 
have  exceeded  their  seventieth  year,  and  the  next  rf 
kin  has  the  right  to  eat  his  flesh.  They  strangle 
and  then  bury  old  women.  If  any  one  dies  before 
his  seventieth  year,  he  is  not  eaten,  but  buried." 
Aelian  mentions  the  same  anecdot^  and  implies 
th?t  the  persons  slain  are  first  offered  in  sacrifice 
and  then  eaten  in  solemn  feast  (  V.  H.  iv.  1 ).  Stnbo 
(xi.  p.  517)  had  already  shown  that  the  manners  of 
the  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  ex- 
ceedingly barbarous.  £V.] 

DERIS  (A€p($),  a  small  t<mn  in  the  &  of  Thiac«, 
on  the  bay  of  Melas.    (Scyl.  p.  27.^  [U  &] 
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DERIS  or  DERRHIS  (A^pis,  Strab.  zvii.  p.  799; 

A4^a,  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  7 ;  A4^  or  Ai^,  Stadiasm. 

p.  436),  a  premontory  oii  the  coast  of  Marmarica  in 

N.  Africai  Iwlween  the  harbours  of  Loacaspb  and 

Phoenicns,  named  from  a  black  rock  in  the  shape  of 

a  hide.     Pacho  takes  it  for  the  headland  now  oiUed 

El  Hesf.    (^Vo!f<ig9  dans  la  Marmarique^  &c.  p^ 
ig\  rp  a"i 

DERRHIS  ^AifPis,  PtoL  iii.  la  §  12 ;  Strab.  m 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.  9.v,  Topaiwri;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  1 :  C, 
I>hr4pano)y  the  promontory  of  i^thonia  that  closes 
the  gnlf  of  Torone  to  SE.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
Tol.  iu.  p.  119.)  [E.B.J.] 

DE'RRHIUM  (A^^iov),  a  place  in  Laoonia  on 
Mt.  Tajgetns,  containing  a  statue  of  Artemis  Der< 
rhiatis  in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a  foantun  called 
Anonns.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §  7.)  The  site  of  the  place  is 
uncertain.  Stephanns  B.  calls  it  Dbra  («. «.  A4pa), 
and  gives  as  Ethnic  names  Atptuos  and  Awptdrns. 

DERTCTNA  {Aip9m¥,  Strsb.  t.  p.  217 ;  Ac/rrwra, 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  35 :  TorUma),  an  important  dtj  of 
Liguria,  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  pnmnce,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  high 
road  leading  finom  Genua  to  Placentia.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  51  miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  71 
from  Genua,  but  this  last  distance  is  greatly  over- 
sUted.  (/(m.  Ant,  pp.  288,  294.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
Roman  colony.  Velletus  mentions  it  among  thoee 
founded  under  the  republic,  though  its  date  was  un- 
certain; but  it  appears  to  hare  been  recolonised 
under  Augustus,  finom  whence  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions  the  title  of  **  Julia  Dertona."  (Veil. 
Pat  i.  15 ;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  7 ;  OrelL  Inter.  74.) 
Decimus  Brutus  encamped  here  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Antonius,  alter  the  battle  of  Mutina 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  zL  10),  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a  body  of  troops  was  usually  stationed  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  empire.  (Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  plaices  Dertona  among  the  Tau- 
rini;  its  true  position  is  clearly  marked  by  Strabo 
and  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  the  modem  town 
of  Torttma,  which  retains  the  ancient  name.  Many 
ancient  tombs  were  extant  here  in  the  time  of  CIu- 
Terin8,and  a  remarkable  saioophagus  is  still  preserved 
in  the  cathedraL  (Cluver.  JiaL  p.  81 ;  Millin,  Voy. 
en  Piemont,  voL  iL  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DERTCXSA  (AcpTOMra  or  Aeprikrtra,  Strab.  iii 
ppu  159,  160;  PtoL  ii.4.  §  64;  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
gusta Dertosa,  coins:  Elh.  Dertosani,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4 :  TorU>ta%  a  city  of  the  Ilercaones  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus  {Ebro), 
not  (ax  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
orossed  by  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova.  {lUn,  Ant,  p.  399;  Mela,  iL  6;  Suet.  Gc^. 
10.)  Though  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  cities  cipmm  Romanorumf  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  colony  by  the  assertion  of  Stra^H)  and  the  epi- 
graphs of  its  coins,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  early 
empire,  and  bear  the  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Tiberius.  (^Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
p.  376;  Mionnet,  voL  i.  pp.  40,  44,  SuppL  L  p.  81 ; 
Sestini,  p.  138;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  47.)        [P.  S.] 

DERUSLACI.    [Persis.] 

DERYE'NTIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  first 
Itinerary  as  being  seven  miles  from  York,  in  the 
direction  of  Delgovitia  (^Market  Weighton).  Some 
place  it  on  tiie  Denoent.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DESSOBRI'GA,  a  town  of  the  Murbooi,  or 
Tnnnodigi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  15  M.  P.  W. 
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of  SeguMuno,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caesaraugusta.    (/<m.  ^n<.  p.  449.)        [P.  S.] 

DESUDABA,  a  place  in  Maedica  of  Macedonia, 
75  M.  P.  iitxn  Almana,  on  the  Axius,  where  the  mer- 
cenaries of  the  Gauls  who  had  hem  summoned  by 
Perseus  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  b.g.  168, 
took  up  their  position.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  Leake 
(^Northern  Greece,  Tol.  iiL  p.  472)  has  placed  it  at 
or  near  Kum&novo,  on  one  of  Uie  confluents  of  the 
Upper  Azius.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DESUVIATES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Karbonensis, 
known  only  from  a  few  words  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who 
says,  **  regie  Anatiliomm,  et  intus  Desuviatium 
Cavammque."  The  Anatilii  are  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  probably  they 
occupied  part  at  least  of  the  isle  of  Camairgue.  The 
position  of  the  Cavares,  north  of  the  Duranoe 
[Cayarbs],  is  known;  and  there  remains  no  place 
for  the  Desnviates  except  the  small  district  south  of 
the  Durance,  between  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone, 
If  this  is  so,  the  Desnviates  were  surrounded  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Salyes.  [G.  L.] 

DE'TUMO.     [Dbcuma], 

DETUNDA.     [Dkcubia]. 

DEUCALEDONICUS  OCEANUS  (AovfiKoXe- 
Mpios  'Xlxeay^f),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  the  Britannic  Islands.  *'  The 
table  '^  of  the  British  Isles  "  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that "  ocean  **  which  is  called  Hyperborean  or 
Deucaledonian "  (viii.  3.  §  2).  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Marcianus  Heracleota,  whoee  text,  for  these 
parts  at  least,  is  but  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy's. 
In  another  part  of  his  work,  this  latter  calls  it 
"Deucaledonian  or  Saimatic."  [Dicalvdonajb; 
Picn.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEURIOPUS  (Aevpiowos,  Strab.  v.  pp.  326, 327 ; 
Aovplovos,  Steph.  B.),  a  subdivisoo  of  Paeonia  in 
Macedonia,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  which,  with  Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  omipre^ 
hends  the  country  watered  by  the  Erigon  and  its 
branches.  Bryanium,  and  Stymbara,  an  important 
place  on  the  frontier  of  regal  Macedonia,  belonged 
to  Deuriopos.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54;  Leake,  Nort^m 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DEVA  {Anota,  PtoL  n.  6.  §  8),  or  DEVA'LES 
(Mela,  ilL  1),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  probably  identical  ^th  the 
scream  now  called  Deva,  near  S.  Sebaetian.  (Ukert, 
voLii.pt  l.p.300.)  [P-S.] 

DEVA.  1.  Thenameofthe  river  Dee,  in  Cheshire. 
Just,  however,  as  Dbryemtio,  though  really  the 
name  of  the  Derwent,  denotes  a  town  on  that  river 
luther  than  the  river  itself,  Deva  means  a  town  on 
the  Deva  rather  than  Deva  (J>ee)  the  river.  The 
exact  figure  of  speech  by  which  this  change  is 
brought  about  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  fuller  form 
may  have  been  Ad  Devam  or  Ad  Derventionem.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain  than  that  the  name  in 
both  the  cases  before  us  (as  well  as  in  oertun  others) 
is  originally  and  primarily  the  name  of  the  river 
rather  than  the  station.  Another  form  is  Deuna, 
given  by  Ptolemy  as  a  dty  of  the  Comabii,  Viro- 
conium  and  the  station  of  the  Twentieth  Legion  (or 
the  Victorious)  being  the  other  twa  As  &e  Cor- 
nabii  by  between  the  Ordovices  of  North  Wales  and 
the  Coritani  of  Leicester  and  Linoohskire,  these 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  present  counties  of 
Derby,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire,  in  the  second  Itine- 
rary we  find  the  station  Deva  Leug.  xx.  victrix,  in 
which  (as  far  at  least  as  the  name  of  the  station 
goes)  we  probably  have  the  better  leading.    The  com- 
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pHcation  hereby  engendered  oonaitta  in  the  dietinc- 
tion  suggested  by  Ptolemy  between  Dennaftnd  Deva, 
it  being  assumed  tluit  the  latter  b  the  station  of  the 
Twentieth  L^on;  a  complication  whichf  though  not 
very  important,  still  requires  nnravelling.  Poesibly 
there  were  two  stations  on  the  Dee  (Ad  Devam). 
Possibly  there  was  a  change  of  station  between  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary. 

The  Roman  remains  at  Chester  are  important, 
numerous,  and  well  described.  (See  Ormerod's  His- 
tory of  Cheskirey  vol.  i.  pu  295.)  The  Roman  streets 
may  be  traced  by  the  existence  of  pavements  under 
the  present  exts^ig  street,  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  walls,  too,  of  Chester  follow 
tlieir  old  Roman  outline,  and  probably  stand,  for  the 
giBater  port  of  their  circuit,  on  Roman  foundations. 
A  postern  on  the  bank  of  the  Z>ee,  called  the  Ship- 
gate,  consisting  of  a  circular  arch,  is  supposed  to  be 
R)man.  Altars,  coins,  bathi,  with  hypocausts  and 
figures,  have  also  been  found.  The  earliest  hiscrip- 
tion  is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Commodus,  not  the 
emperor  so  called,  but  "  Cejonius  Commodus  qui  et 
Aelius  Vents  appellatus  est "  (Spartian,  Hadrian), 
who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian.  One  of  tlie  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  represent  either  Atys  or  Mithras, 
bears  a  Phrygian  bonnet  on  the  head,  a  short  vest 
on  the  body,  and  a  declining  torch  in  the  hand. 
Others  are  given  to  Minerva,  to  Aesculapius,  and  to 
other  more  truly  Roman  deities.  Sepulchral  vases, 
too,  have  been  found. 

2.  A  river  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
being  the  third  from  the  promontory  of  the  Novantae 
( lyigton),  in  a  southern  direction,  — the  AbravaU' 
nua  and  the  Tena  aestuaiy  being  the  first  and  second. 
The  D'e  in  Galloway.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEVANA  (Aijovora),  in  North  Britain,  men. 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  19)  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Texali  (Taezali),  a  people  of  Aberdeenslurey 
situated  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee.  (See  DbvAss 
Chester.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEVELTUS,  DEVELTON,  DIBALTUM,  DE- 
BE  LLION  (AcoucAros),  a  town  in  the  east  of 
Thrace,  to  the  west  of  ApoUonia  (Ptol.  iil  1 1.  §  1 1 ; 
Hiercl  p.  635 ;  Theophan.  p.  422 ;  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  zxxi.  8,  who  calls  it  Debdcwn ;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  6).  According  to  Zonaras  (ii.  p.  156),  the  place 
afterwards  received  the  name  Zagora,  which  it  still 
bears.  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (Afa),  a  small  island  which  hes  40  stadia 
(SiacUatm.)  from  the  Heracleium  of  Cnossus  in 
Crete  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Plin.  iv.  20);  the  modem 
Standia.  (Map  of  Crete,  Aftu.  Class.  AfUiq.  vol.  ii. 
p.  308.)  [E,  B.  J.] 

DIA  (Am:  £th.  Aicvs),  "  a  town  of  Bithynia  on 
the  Pontus.**  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aul.)  Marcian  {PeripL 
p.  70)  places  it  60  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hypius,  which  river  is  between  the  Sangarius  and 
Heraclea.  The  name  in  Marcian,  Aias  w6?us,  may 
be  a  mistake  for  Dioepolis,  which  Ptolemy  has  (v.  1). 
It  seems  probable  tliat  the  Dia  of  Stephanus  and 
this  Diospolis  are  the  same.  There  are  some  very 
rare  coins  with  the  epigraph  Aias,  which  Sestini 
assigns  to  this  place.  [G.  L.] 

.    DIA.     [BosPuRUS,  p.  422,  a.] 

DIABE'TAE  {AtaSnToi:  Eth.  AioSaroubs). 
Stephanus  B.  (#.  r.)  speaks  of  the  Diabetae  as  islands 
about  Syme,  which  is  an  island  off  the  Carian  coast 
Pliny  also  names  the  Diabetae  (v.  31).  There  are 
two  or  three  small  islands  called  SiskU  off  the  south 
fart  of  Syme;  and  there  are  also  other  small  isUnds 
.iwar  it.  [G.  L.] 


DIANION. 

DIABLINTES.    Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  9)  mentions 
the  DiabUntes  among  the  allies  of  the  Veneti  and 
other  Armoric  states  whom  Caesar  attacked.      The 
Diablintes  are  mentioned  between  the  Morini  and 
Menapii,  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  tbnr  true 
position,  we  might  be  led  to  a  &l5e  coodufflon.    The 
true  form    of   the  name  in  Caesar  is  donbtfuL 
Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War,  haa 
adopted  the  form  Diablintres,  and  thers  is  good 
MSS.  authority  for  it     The  Diablintes  axe  the 
Diablindi,  whom  Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis;  and  probably  the  Aulerd  Diaulitae  of 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8).    We  may  infer  thmr  position  in 
some  degree  from  Pliny's  enumeration,  **Cariosve]ites 
[Curiosolitae],  Diablindi,  Rhedooes.*   The  capi- 
tal of  the  Diablintes,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was 
Noeodunum,  probably  the  Nudium  of  the  TaUe. 
The  Notitia  of  the  (iallic  provinces,  which  bekngs 
to  the  commencement  oi  the  fifth  century,  mmtions 
Civitas  Diablintum  among  the  cities  of  Logdunensis 
Tertia.     A  document  of  the  seventh  century  speaks 
of  "  condita  Diablintica"  as  utuated  '*  in  Pago  Ce- 
nomannico"  (Le  Mans),  and  thus  we  obtain  the 
position  of  the  Diablintes,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  the  name  Aulerci  being  givoi  In  Ptokmy 
both  to  the  Diablintes  and  Cenomanni  [Aulerci  ; 
Cenomanki].    Another  document  of  the  seventh 
century  speaks  of  "  oppidum  Diablintes  juxta  ripam 
Araenae  fluvioli;"  and  the  Arena  is  recognised  as 
the  Aron,  a  branch  of  the  Mayemns.    A  sxnall  place 
called  Jublems,  where  Roman  remains  have  beni 
found,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Mayenne  to  the 
S.E.,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  "  Civitaa  Diablin- 
tum" and  Noeodunum  [Noboduitum].     The  terri- 
tory of  the  Diablintes  seems  to  have  been  small,  and 
it  may  have  been  included  in  that  of  the  Cenomanni, 
or  the  diocese  of  Mans,    (D'Anville,  Natiotf  &c; 
Walckenaer,  Ghg.,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  387.)     [G.  L.*] 

DIACOPE'NE  QAuucowTivii),  a  district  in  Pan> 
tus.  Strabo  (p.  561),  sSter  speaking  of  the  phio 
Chiliocomon  [Ahabea],  says,  "  there  is  the  Diaco- 
pene,  and  the  Pimolisene,  a  oountiy  fertile  all  the 
way  to  the  Halys;  these  are  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  Amaseis."  [G.  L.1 

DU'CRIA  [Attica.] 
DIAGON  (AiaTwy),  a  river  separating  Arcadia 
and  Ehs,  and  fidling  into  the  Alpheius  on  its  left 
bank,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Eiymanthna. 
(Pans.  vL  21.  §  4.)  It  is  conjectured  by  Leake  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dalion  (AoAfwv)  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  344),  who  mentions  it  along  with  the  Achenn. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

DIA'NA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (^Jtin.AnL  p.  510), 
where,  however,  the  text  is  confused.  If  the  name 
be  genuine,  it  may  be  identified  with  the  small  island 
off  the  Pr.  Diam'nm,  which  Strabo  mentioins,  but 
without  naming  it  (Stnb.  iii.  p.  159.)      [P*  &] 

DIA'NA  VETERANOHUM,  a  town  of  Nuroidia, 
on  the  high  road  from  Theveste  to  Sitifi,  by  Lambese, 
33  M.  P.  from  the  ktter  place,  is  identified  with 
Izana  or  Zanah  by  inscriptions  on  a  triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  Sevems  at  that  place,  (/(m.  AnL  pp.  34, 
35;  Tab.  Peut.\  Shaw,  Travds,  &c.  p.  136).  [p.S.] 
DIA'NION  (Geog.  Rav.),  a  place  in  DaUnatia, 
which  is  set  down  in  the  Peutinger  Table  as  **  ad 
Dianam,"  where  a  temple  of  Diana  once  stood,  sac- 
ceeded  in  later  times  by  the  Church  of  St  George. 
It  is  now  the  promontory  of  Marg^iany  just  bdow 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
matia  and  Montenegro,  voL  i.  p.  143.)      [fi.  B.  J.j 


DUmUM. 

DIA'NIUM  (Aidvtor),  or  ABTEMI'SIUM  ('A^ 
T€fdatQy)f  a  lofty  pramontoiy  on  the  E.  cout  of 
Hispaoui  Tarraconftiutin,  named  from  a  temple  of 
Artemis  which  stood  npon  it,  and  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  between  the  river  Sacro  (Jvcar)  and 
Carthago  Nova  {Cartaffend)^  and  not  far  frtm  the 
river,  there  were  three  small  towns,  fioanded  bj  the 
llassaliotB:  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Heme- 
roscopeion  (rh  *H/ic^NNricowcibF),  having  npon  the 
adjacent  promontory  a  most  esteemed  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  which  Sertorius  used  as  his  naval 
head-quarters;  fw  its  site  is  a  natural  stronghold, 
and  fit  for  a  pirates'  station,  and  visible  to  a  great 
distance*  oat  at  sea.  It  is  called  Dianiom  or  Arte- 
misinm,  and  has  near  it  excellent  iron  mines  and 
the  islets  of  Phmesia  and  Plnmbaria:  and  above  it 
lies  a  lake  of  the  sea  400  stadia  in  circuit.  (Strab. 
iiL  p.  159 ;  oomp.  Gie.  m  Verr,  iL  1,  v.  36,  Steph. 
B.  $.v.  'H/itpotnanniw,  and  Avion.  Or.  Marii,  476). 

Pliny  mentions  the  people  of  Dianium  (Dianenses) 
among  the  cwiUUea  gUpeadiariae  of  {he  conventus 
of  New  Carthage  (Plin.  iiL 3.  s.  4);  and  coins  of  the 
town  are  extant  (Sestini,  p.  154).  It  would  seem, 
from  these  accounts,  that  Uie  Massilians  first  chose 
the  lofty  promontory  as  a  watch-station  (^/ac/nhtico- 
wfioF),  whence  it  derived  its  first  name;  that  it  be- 
came better  known  by  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  which  thej  built  upm  it;  and  that  this  latter 
name  was  transferred  to  a  town  which  grew  up 
beside  the  temjJe.  In  the  time  of  Avienus  neither 
town  nor  temple  existed;  but  the  name  is  now  pre- 
served by  the  town  of  Denia  (also  called  Artemui)f 
lying  a  Uttle  to  the  NW.  of  the  triple  promontoiy 
(called  C.  S,  Martin)  which  is  the  chief  headland  on 
the  £.  coast  of  Spun.  The  lake,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Albufera 
de  VcUendaf  N.  of  the  river  Jucar.  (Ukert,  voL  ii. 
pt  1,  p.  404.)  On  account  of  the  iron  mines  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Mcda  caUs  the  promontory  Fbb- 
BAMA  (u.  6.  7).  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NIUM  CAprtfiiffioy :  Giamui*),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  immediatdy  opposite 
to  the  Mens  Argentarius  or  promontoiy  of  Oosa.  It 
is  distant  7  geog.  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland,  and  8  from  the  neighbouring  isUmd  of 
Igilium.  Pliny  calls  it  "  Dianium  quam  Arte- 
misiam  Graed  dixere:"  it  is  evidently  the  same 
which  is  called  Artemita  by  Stephanus  CA^cfUro, 
p^os  Tv^vuciit  Steph.  $.  v.),  but  it  is  probable 
this  should  be  'A/irc|u<riov.  The  modem  name  of 
GiamnuH  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Dianium. 
(Plin  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  19.  )     [£.  H.  B.] 

DIBIO  (^Eth.  Dibionensis :  /)^on)  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Lingones,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celtica;  for  the  diooeae  of  ^}*on  was  a  port  of 
the  diocese  of  Xon^ref ,  and  was  only  separated  from 
it  in  1721.  Dibio  is  only  known  as  a  town  of  the 
Boman  period  from  two  inscriptions  found  at  the 
place,  which  speak  of  the  workers  in  iron  there, 
"  Fabri  ferrarii  Dibiooenses,"  or  "  Dibione  consis- 
tentes."  The  place  is  described  by  Gregorius  of  Tours 
in  the  sixth  century.  Many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  there.  D^on  is  in  the  departement  de 
la  Coie  dOr.  ([D'AnviHe,  NoUot,  &c. ;  Walckenaer, 
Giog,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  418,  and  Voyage  de  MiUiny  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  265,  to  which  he  refers.)  [G.  L.] 

DICAEA  (Aucola),  a  Greek  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  hUU  Bistonis,  in  the  country  of 
the  Bistones.  The  place  appears  to  have  decayed  at 
an  early  period.     Soms  identify  it  with  the  modem 
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CwfiUj  and  others  with  Bafuron.  (Herod,  vii.  109; 
ScyUx,  p.  27 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  331 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  fL.  &] 

DICAEA'BCHIA.     [Putbou.] 

DIGALEDONAE,  m  Britain,  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  Maroellinus  (xxvii.  8)  as  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Picts ;  the  Veoturiones  fbraiing  Uie  other.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  this  word  we  have  the 
root  Caledo»-  (in  Caledonia^  with  a  prefix.  As 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Deu-caledonius  Ooeanus  (g.  v.).  The 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  another  question.  See 
Picn.  [B.G.  L.] 

DIGTAMNUM  (A/irrovuwr,  Ptol.  ui.  17.  §  8),  a 
town  of  Crete,  which  Pomponius  MeU  (ii.  7.  §  12),- 
who  calls  it  Dxctthna,  describes  as  being  one  of  the 
best  known  in  Crete.  It  was  situated  to  the  N.E. 
of  ML  Dictynnaeus,  and  S.E.  of  the  promontory  Psa- 
cum,  with  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Dictynna.  (Di- 
caearch.  13  ;  SUtdUum,  ;  Scylax.)  Mr.  Paahley 
(TVav.  vol  ii.  p.  29)  identifies  the  site  with  a  plaee 
called  KanttiUiire»f  about  3  miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Spddha.  Pococke  {Trav.  vol.  ii. 
pt  L  pp.  244 — 245)  has  described  the  ruins,  and 
speaks  of  cisterns  and  columns  existing  in  his  time; 
and  in  this,  his  statement  agrees  with  that  of  the 
MS.  of  the  16th  century  which  has  been  translated 
(Ifttf.  Class.  Antiq.  voL  ii.  p.  299),  and  fixes  the  site 
at  a  place  called  St  Zono  di  Magnes,  12  miles  W. 
of  Canea  and  6  from  Cope /^pdd%a,on  a  conspicuous 
elevation  of  a  lofty  mountain.  (Hodc,  Kreta^  vol.  ii 
p.  158.)  [E.B.J.] 

DICTE  (Afitnf,  Strab.  x.  p.  478;  Diod.  v.  70: 
Steph.  B.  ;  AiicTor,  Arat  Phaisn.  33  ;  Adrroioy 
ipos^  Etym.  M.  s.v.\  Dictaeus  M.,  Plin.  iv.  12: 
Jviitu),  the  well-known  Cretan  mountain  where, 
according  to  sttNry,  Zeus  rested  from  his  labours  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Here  the  '*  lying  Cretan " 
dared  to  show  tbe  tomb  of  the  **  Father  of  gods  and 
men,"  which  remained  an  object  of  venerati<Hi  or  cu- 
riosity from  an  early  period  to  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine.  (Cic.  de  N.  I>.m.2\\  Diod.  iii.  61 ;  Lucian, 
de  Sacrif.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  634,  de  Jov.  Tragoed.  45, 
vol.  ii.  p.  693,  ed.  Hemst;  Grigen.  c.  Cels.  il  143, 
p.  475,  ed.  Par.)  The  stony  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain rose  to  the  SE.  of  Cnoesus,  on  the  £.  side.  Mr. 
Pashley  finmd  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
at  about  100  paces  from  the  summit  The  frag- 
ments o£bred  good  specimens  of  the  polygonal  con- 
struction. (^Trav.  vd.  i.  p.  220.)  These,  no  doubt, 
are  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city  described  by  the 
Venetian  writer  (Descrtsibfie  deW  Isola  di  Candia) 
as  lying  on  the  £.  or  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
to  Lyctus,  of  which  Ariosto  {Orland.  Fur.  xx.  15) 
makes  mention :  — 

"  Fra  cento  alme  dttk  ch*  erano  in  Greta, 
Dictea  pih  rioca,  e  pih  piacevol  era." 

On  the  lower  slopes  was  the  fountain,  on  the  wcnden 
of  which  the  Venetian  writer  gives  a  glowing  de- 
scription (A/ttf.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  270),  and 
which  must,  therefore,  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  recorded  by  the  inscription  as  given 
by  Mr.  Pashley  {Trav.  vol.  L  p.  21 1.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

DICTE.     [Scepsis.] 

DI'GTIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  as 
the  station  of  the  PraefecHu  Numeri  Nerviorum 
Didenaium.  Generally,  though  perhaps  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  identified  with  Ambleside  in  West- 
moreland,  [B.  G.  L.] 

I     DICTYNNAEUM.    [Cadiotus.! 

'  Sd  3 
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DICTYNNAEUM  Pr.     [CadiotusJ 

DIDUm  (A(8ovpoi,  PtoL  ▼.  39.  §  12),  a  nomad 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  Sarmatia  Aaiatica,  who  were 
found  W.  of  the  Alondae.  [£.  6.  J.] 

DIDYMA,  DIDYMI.     [Brawchidab.] 

DIDYMA  TEICHE  (rik  Ai8v/ua  rtlxn)-  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Polybios  (v.  77).  Attains 
took  Didyma  Teiche  after  Caneae.  [Carsbab.] 
Various  guesses  have  been  made  about  this  place, 
but  nothing  is  known.  This  may  be  the  Did  jmon 
Teichos  of  Stephanus;  and  it  is  not  decisiTe  agMust 
thb  supposition  that  Stephanus  pUoes  it  in  Caria, 
for  he  is  often  wrong  in  such  matters.       [G.  L.J 

DIDYilE  INSULA.    [Abouab  bm.] 

DI'DYMI  (^Ai9vfioi\  a  town  of  Hermionis  on  the 
road  to  Asine,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
temples'  of  Apollo,  Poseidon,  and  Demeter,  possessing 
upright  statues  of  those  divinities.  It  is  still  called 
jkdpmOf  a  village  situated  in  a  valley  2  miles  in 
diameter.  On  the  north-eastem  side  of  the  valley 
r&es  a  lofty  mountam  with  two  summits  nearly  eqtud 
in  height,  from  which  the  name  of  Didymi  is  doubt- 
less derived.  The  vaUoy,  like  many  in  Arcadia,  is 
so  entirely  stirrounded  by  mountains,  that  it  has  no 
outlet  for  Its  running  waters,  except  through  the 
mountains  themselves.  "Mr.  Hawkins  found  at  the 
village  a  curious  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so 
regular  as  to  appear  artificial,  and  an  ancient  well 
with  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  water.  (Pans,  it 
36.  §3;  Gell,  TUnerary of  Morea,  p.  199;  Boblaye, 
Jieeheroheay  &c  p.  62;  Leake,  Peloponnenacaf  p. 
289 ;  Gurtius,  PelopotmuoSf  vol.  i.  p.  464.) 

DIDYMON  TEICHOS  (Al9vf»ap  ruxot :  Eth. 
Ai9vf»oT9txPfat)j  a  dty  oi  Uaria.  (Steph.  B.  s,  v.) 
The  place  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
other  authority.  [G.  L.] 

DIDYMOTEIOHOS  (Ai8v/i^«fxoO, «  Thracian 
town  opposite  to  Plotinopolis,  situated  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  Eurus  empties  itself  into  the 
Hebms,  on  an  island  of  the  former.  It  is  now  called 
Demotica.    (Nicet.  Chr.  p.  404.)  [L.  S.] 

DIGBA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  81),  a  small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Euphrates.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
must  be  the  same  as  the  AiBtyoia  or  AiJkntyoia  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  4>  In  the  Cod,  PalaL  of  Pto- 
lemy it  is  written  Aiyo^,  which  is  almost  the  same 
word  as  Digba.     It  was  below  Apameia.       [V.] 

DIGE'NTIA  (Ztcenaa),  a  small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  falling  into  the  Anio  about 
9  miles  above  Tibur,  and  a  mile  beyond  Varia  (  Vieo 
Varo),  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers,  and  is  known  to  us  only  from  Horace 
(£/>.  L  18.  104),  whose  Sabine  fann  was  on  its 
banks.  This  circumstance  gives  it  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring 
together  here  all  the  notices  found  in  the  poet  of  the 
valley  of  the  Digentia  and  its  ndghbourhood.  The 
modem  localities  were  first  investigated  with  care 
and  accuracy  by  the  Abbtf  Chanpy  in  his  DieouoerU 
de  la  Maison  dHoracty  vol.  iii.  Borne,  1769,  but 
Holstenius  had  previously  pointed  out  the  identa^  of 
the  Digentia  with  the  Licenza,  and  that  this  must 
therefore  have  been  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  villa, 
which  had  been  erroneously  placed  by  Cluverius  and 
other  earlier  topographers  on  the  slope  of  the  moon- 
tains  towards  the  liber.  (Clnver.  Jiai.  p.  671 ; 
Holsten.  Adnot.  p^  106.) 

1 .  The  Digentia,  according  to  Horace,  was  a  stream 
of  very  cold  and  clear  water  (gelidus  Digentia  ri- 
Tus,  I,  c),  deriving  ita  principal  supply  of  water  fitxan 
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a  fine  fountain  in  the  imoMdiate  neighbourhood  of 
the  poet*s  villa.  It  flowed  by  a  vfllage  called  Mar- 
DBLA,  in  a  very  bleak  situation  (rugo^us  fngore 
pagus,  «6.  105),  the  inhalntants  of  which  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  its  stream.  The  lAoenza 
joins  the  Anio  immediately  below  a  projecting  rocky 
hill,  now  crowned  by  the  oonvent  of  8,  Corimaio  ;  but 
on  its  left  bank,  about  a  mile  fiom  its  ooDfluence, 
stands  the  village  of  J^ordbUa,  the  name  of  which  is 
an  obvious  corruption  of  l&ndela.  Bnt  in  addition 
to  this,  Chanpy  discovered  in  the  church  of  S.  Con- 
mato  an  inscription  of  late  Roman  date,  in  which 
occur  the  words  "  in  prediis  suis  masse  Mandelane.'* 
(Chanpy,  p.  249;  Orell.  Inter.  104.) 

2.  The  villa  of  Horace,  with  the  hamlet  or  gronp 
of  five  houses  attached  to  it,  wss  itsdf  in  the  terri- 
toiy  of,  and  dependent  upon,  the  town  of  Yaria 
(habitatum  quinque  fods  et  Qninque  bonoe  soli  rum 
Variam  dimittere  patres,  Ep.  i.  14.  3):  the  potdti«in 
of  this  at  Vicovaro  on  the  Valerian  Way,  8  miles 
from  TiT(^,^u  established  beyond  doubt   [Vakia.] 

3.  In  one  of  his  Epistles,  evidently  wiitten  from 
his  villa,  the  poet  concludes  (L  10.  49): 

"  Haeo  tibi  dictabam  post  fiuium  putrs  Vacnnae," 
and  his  commentator  Aeron  tells  us,  on  the  autbo- 
ri^  of  Varro,  that  this  Vacuna  was  a  Sabine  goddess, 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Victoria.  It  is  a  cnrioos 
confirmation  of  this,  that  an  inscription  pmseived  at 
the  village  of  Roeca  Giovane^  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
LicensMf  3  miles  from  Ficewaro,  records  the  resto- 
ration of  a  tempU  of  FtcCory,  wkieh  ktad/hUem  mio 
rmn  from  it»  anHqmtfff  by  the  empeiui  Vespasian, 
whose  Sabine  origin  would  naturally  lead  him  to  pay 
attention  to  the  objects  of  Sabine  worship.  (Impi 
Caesar  Vespasianus  Aug.  P.  M.  Trib.  Pot.  Cena. 
Aedem  Victoriae  veiiutate  dUaptoM  sua  impensa 
restituit,  Chaupy,  p.  170;  Orell.  In$or.  1868.)  The 
identity  of  this  Aedes  Vlctwiae  with  the  "  fiuium 
putre  Vacunae"  of  Horace  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt  The  exact  site  of  the'  temple,  aooording  to 
Chaupy,  was  about  a  mile  beyond  JRoooa  Oiotame^  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  valley;  here  there 
still  remain  some  fragments  of  Roman  masonry, 
which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  building,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  inscription  above  given  waa  ae^ 
toally  discovered.    (Chaupy,  p.  169.) 

4.  All  these  cireamstances  combine  to  fix  the  sits 
of  Horace's  hrm  between  the  modem  Tillage  of 
Rooca  Giovane  and  that  of  LteauOf  which  rises  on  a 
hill,  a  little  further  up  the  valley;  and  the  remains 
of  a  villa,  oonsistmg  of  a  mosaic  pavement  and 
some  portions  of  briok  walls,  have  actually  been  dis- 
covered in  a  Tineyard  a  short  distance  abcrre  the  mill 
which  now  exists  on  tho  river  lAeemBO.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  in  reality  the 
▼estiges  of  the  poet^s  villa,  which  appears,  from 
various  indications  in  his  works,  to  have  been  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  valley. 

5.  The  fountain  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  vilk  {Ep.  I  16)  is  readily 
recognised  in  the  source  now  called  Fonte  Bdlo^ 
from  which  the  Licema  derives  a  considerable  part 
of  its  supply.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  this  was  identical  with  the  Fans  Bandosiae, 
celebrated  by  Horace  in  a  well-known  ode  {Carm. 
iii.  13),  or  at  least  that  that  finmtain  was  also  situ- 
ated in  the  same  neighbourhood;  bat  there  is  no 
authori^  for  this,  and  Chanpy  has  given  prools 
which  nmy  be  considered  conclusive  that  the  real 
Bandusia  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosia,  and 
not  of  the  Sabine  fiurm.     [Bamousiab  Fojvs.] 
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Hw  gvwnl  upoct  of  ths  nlla;  of  the  Licaua 
ovrnpoudi  psrfactl;  with  the  dcecriptioi  of  it  giieu 
br  Honce  (£p.  i  16. 1— U),  and  all  tUTollen  who 
ham  riaited  it  ccoour  id  pniang  ita  beiatj  and 
plaaaantiieaa.  Until  TG1T7  lataljr  it  was  a  Mcladsd 
apot,  nnlj  vimtcd  br  itrangCDV,  Uiongb  vithUi  ao 
caaj  ride  of  TivoS,  and  the  aimple  oiaiuieni  and 
rualic  Tiitnui  of  ita  inbabjlaota  an  aaid  alill  to  n- 
■emble  tfaoae  rftbo 

Two  at 

tbsfe  i*  noaoo  to  aMmect  with  the  Sabine  '(aim  of 
Horace :  tba  Uoni  Locieldlit,  whoae  plMaaot  Bhadts 
cosld  aUora  Fannni  Eran  Ljcaeua  (Com.  I  17), 
IBMJ  be  laMj  idenliBed  with  the  ]a^  Monte  Gtn- 
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■ara,  which  forma  the  bead  of  the  Tallsy  c^  Lianta, 
and  Hiwratee  it  fvxa  the  Roman  Campaxna.  [Lu- 
CRETiLiB  Mom.]  The  iloimig  Ustica  (CiCia  eu- 
baiiB,  ti.),  on  the  other  hand,  cannoC  be  Qud  with 
aocnracy:  it  wai  probably  cos  of  the  lower  elopea  or 
nndo'&lla  of  the  name  motuitairi  maaa,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighboiubDad  of  tbe  raJlef . 

The  modam  lonlitiei  of  the  nlley  of  tbe  iMoaa 
hara  been  dSHsibed  in  gnat  detail  bj  Cbaupj 
(^MaiMm  dBoraet,  toL  iiL  pp.  150—362),  and  more 
reeuitlj  b;  Dennia  in  Uihnan'i  L^e  o/aoraee,  pp. 
97—1 10,  and  Nibby  (Dintorm  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p. 
S45,  Tol.  m.  pp,  713— 7S1).  [E.  O.  B.] 


L  Uodara  VUlate  of  CmirOa. 

DILIS,  a  place  in  GalUa  m  the  coast  botwHn 
Mifaflilia  (^MartfUW)  and  FoaHae  Marianne  (^Foz-Ia- 
MwHgMa).  Tbe  Maritime  Ilin.  (Weaa.  p.  SOT) 
placai  iDcitnu(Carr^)  next  loMassilla,  Ibcn  "  Uilis 
poailio,"  8  M.  P.  frora  Incanjs,  and  then  Fomao 
la  U,  P.  further.  The  edition  of  Wceteling  makea 
it  SO  (tnai  Dilis  to  Fouae;  bnt  three  USS.  have  12. 
Wa]ckiniaer((;^.,&i:.To].  iii.  p.l22)>DppOBesthat 
the  nambp  SO  \»  derind  from  some  Itineraiy  which 
omitted  Ihlii.  and  gave  ml  j  the  diBtanco  from  Incanu 
lo  Foeaac;  which  aeenu  Ukelf.  Tba  modem  sile 
may  ho  Cam.  [G.  L.] 

DILUNTUM.      [DaLmMTDM.] 

DIMALLUM  (A(m=Adi,  icfuiAii,  AiMMv,  Po- 
Ijb.  iii.  18,  rii.  9),  an  important  forlma  in  lllyri- 
cnm,  taken  bj  the  Romans  ondar  L.  Aemilina  Pan- 
Ina,  in  their  war  with  Demetrini  of  Phu»;  and 
which  leema  to  have  be*n  in  the  neigh  buarhood  of 
the  Parthiiu,  if  not  tnclnded  withm  Ifaeir  territory. 
(LiT.Kui.12i  Poljb.J.c.)  [E.B.J.] 

D1MASTU8.    rMrcoMU!.] 

DIMETAE  or  DEUB'TAE  (Adfi^tw),  a  people 
in  Britain,  mentioned  t^  Plolcmy  (ii.  3.  §  23)  as 
Ijinf;  wcet  of  the  Siluna,  and  h^vinf;,  u  towne, 
Loentinnm  and  Mariilunum  (CurmarfAen).  This 
giTea  them  Panbrokeahin  and  Carmarlhea  as  cer- 
tain portiona  of  the  ama,  and,  probablj,  some  parte 
of  the  wighbooring  ceuntiea.  IHrrl,  as  the  Welsh 
name  of  a  district,  is  tlie  n»t  Dimet,  in  ire  mndem 
tinn.  [R.Q.L.] 


i.  VlniflO  of  Jlocea  Gii/vamt. 


RINARETtTM.    [CLEinm.] 

DINDVMF/NE,     [Dihdtmum.] 

Dl'NDYMUMl     [Cyzicub.] 

DI'NDYHtJH  (ri  alrtvitor).  Strabo  (p.  S67) 
speaks  of  a  moontain  Dindjmmn  which  risea  abore 
PeesinnB  in  Galatia  ;  and  frran  this  motmlain  the 
^d«a  called  Dindjrnene  has  bcr  name.  Ho  adds 
that  the  riier  Singariue  Sows  dmu  it  In  Ptolem; 
the  name  ia  incorrectlj  written  Didrma.  Strabo 
Bajs  in  another  place  (p.  626),  "  the  Hennna  ia  rloao 
to  Mvwa,  flowing  from  a  monntain  sacred  lo  Din- 
djrnene, and  throngb  tho  Catacecanmene  into  the 
territory  of  Sardis."  Perhaps  be  maj  haire  followed 
Herodotue  as  to  the  source  of  the  Hermm,  who  ayt 
(i.  80)  that  the  Hennas  Bows  from  a  mountain 
sacred  to  tbe  mother  Dindjmaie,  as  our  texts  stand. 
This  passage  has  been  sometimes  miannderstood, 
--'   ■'  Diodjmeno  h       ' ~-  ■"  "' 


ilephanns{,.. 


Diadjma  aa  "  moontains  of  the  Troad,  whence  Rhoi 
ia  called  Diod]Tnene;"  bat  there  is  a  mistake  bare, 
(or  neither  tbe  mountain  of  GaUtia,  nor  Dmdjrmum 
near  Cjiicna,  is  within  tbe  limits  of  the  Troad.  In 
some  tnafe  Uoaot  Dindymnm  is  placed  near Pesainns, 
and  Mosnt  Dindjmenc  at  the  source  of  the  Ucrmus ; 
bat  there  is  no  Monnt  DiTidjmene.  The  mountain 
tract  in  Kliich  the  Hermus  rises  is  the  JfonuJ  a»rA, 
which  ia  the  Uindj^um  of  Herodotns.  The  Rhjn- 
dncoi  also  rises  in  this  monntain  re^on,  and  tbe 
chief  branch  of  the  Maeander      It  Is  poesible  that  a 
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range  of  mountains  may  extend  from  the  Morad 
Dagh  east  to  the  neighboarhood  of  Pessinus.  Strabo 
could  hardly  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a  considerable 
distance  between  the  soorce  of  the  Hermns  and  the 
mountain  that  overhangs  Pessinus.  Hamilton  de- 
scribes the  Dindymum,  in  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Hermus,  as  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  forming 
"  the  watershed  l^tween  tiie  Hermns  and  the  Bhyn- 
dacus,  extending  from  Mco'ad  Dagh  to  Ak  Dagh 
near  Simaul."  He  adds  that  these  mountains  "  join 
the  range  of  Demirji,  being  a  port  of  the  great  cen- 
tral axis  of  Asia  Minor,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  SE.  by  E.  to  NW.  by  W.,  from  the  Taurus  by 
Sultan  Dagh  to  Mount  Ida,  forming  the  great  water- 
shod  between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Archipelago,  and  those  which  fall 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea."  (Jie- 
searchetf  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  As  to  the  Dindymum 
of  Pessinus,  see  Pessinus.  [G.  L.] 

DINIA  {Digne),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  says  that  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontici 
were  added  by  the  emperor  Galba  to  the  list  (for- 
mula) of  the  people  of  Narbonensis,  and  he  mentions 
Dinia  as  their  capital,  or  he  may  mean  the  capital 
of  the  Bodiontici  only,  though  he  has  ill  expressed 
himself,  if  that  is  his  meaning.  The  name  of  Dlnia 
does  not  occur  in  the  Itins. ;  but  as  Digne^  now  in 
the  department  of  the  Basses  AlpeSy  became  the 
chief  place  of  a  diocese,  its  identity  with  Dinia  is 
easily  made  out  In  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Galba,  "Civitas  Diniensium"occur3.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10. 
§  19)  makes  Dinia  (^Atyld)  the  chief  place  of  the 
Sentii,  which  is  either  an  error,  or  some  change  had 
been  made  between  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontici  were  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sentii.  [G.  L.] 

DINIAE,  a  place  m  Phrygia,  through  which  the 
Boman  consul  Gn.  Manlius  marched  in  his  Galatian 
expedition.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  He  came  to  the 
plain  of  Metropolis  [Metropolitaiius  Campus], 
and  on  the  fbUowing  day  to'Diniae.  From  Diniae 
he  marched  to  Synnada;  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  length  of  the  march  from  IMniae  to  Synnada. 
Hamilton  observes  that  Strabo  (p.  663),  in  a  passage 
where  *'  he  describes  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Ephesus  and  Mazaca,  places  Metropolis 
(clearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Livy)  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Chelidonii,  probably  the  same 
place  as  the  Diniae  of  the  historian."  (^ResearcheSf 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.)  Hamilton  concludes  that  the 
plain  of  Sitzhanli  represento  the  MetropoUtanos 
Campus ;  *'  both  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  and  ite 
being  on  the  great  line  of  traffic."  This  seems  a 
very  probable  conclusion.  Ho  also  thinks  that  Afiom 
Kara  Hissar  is  the  representative  of  Synnada;  and 
if  he  is  right  in  these  conclusions,  the  position  of 
Diniae  is  fixed  within  certain  limits,  though  the 
maps  do  not  show  any  name  that  corresponds  to  it. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  words  wcU  XcAtSo- 
p'my  iu  Strabo  (p. 663)  are  corrupt;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Livy's  Diniae  is  concealed  under  it.  Cramer  (Asia 
Minor f  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  and  Groekurd  (Transl  Strabo^ 
vol.  iii.  pw  63)  have  some  renuurks  on  this  reading. 
Palmerius  proposed  Ktd  *iKofiri\ioVf  against  whidi 
Cramer's  objection  is  insufficient.  [G.  L.] 

DINOGETIA,  DINIGUTTIA,  DIRIGOTHIA 
(AiK07crcia),  a  town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  whet's  the  Hierasns  {Pruth')  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube.  (Ptol.  iu.  10.  §§  2,  1 1 ;  It. 
Ant  225;  Notit  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOCAESAREIA  iAMKotodptia:  Eth.  AiMccu- 


DIODORUM. 

irapuis').  1 .  A  place  in  Gappadoda  near  Naxianzos. 
According  to  Gr^crius  of  Naziansus,  it  was  a  small 
place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6);  and  by 
Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  gives  no  information  about  it. 
AinswOTth,  on  his  ixwd  from  Ak  Serai  to  Kara 
Hissar,  came  to  a  place  caUed  Kaisar  Koi,  and  he 
observes  "  that  by  its  name  and  position  it  might  be 
identified  with  Diocaesaiea."  (London  Geog.  Jour- 
naly  vol.  X.  p.  302.)  Some  geographers  tiJce  N»- 
zianzus  and  Diocaesareia  to  be  the  same  place. 

2.  A  town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  8)  and  the  eodnisstical  authorities.  Leake 
(Asia  Minory  p.  117)  supposes  that  it  may  have 
been  between  Claudiopolu  (Mou£)  and  Seleuceia 
(Selefke).  [G.  L.] 

DIOCAESAREIA.     [Sepphobis.] 

DIOCLEA  (AoKK4a,  Ptol.  u.  16.  §  12  :  EtiL 
Docleatae,  Plin.  iii.  28),  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  where 
Diocletian  was  bom,  and  from  which  he  took  his 
name.  (Aurel.VictjE^/»<.54;  comp.  Eutropi  ix.  19.) 
It  was  really  called  Doclea,  but  the  rising  soldier 
changed  the  barbaric  Docles  into  the  Grecian  Diocles, 
which,  after  his  assumption  of  the  purple,  was  La- 
tinised into  Diocletianus.  The  surrounding  district 
bore  the  same  name.  (Const  Porph.  de  Adm^  Imp. 
c.  XXXV.)  The  town  continued  to  be  a  place  o(  oqd- 
siderable  importance  till  the  Turkish  invatdon.  The 
ruins  of  it  are  found  at  the  delta  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  rivers  Zetta  and  Mora^  in  Monte- 
negro, (Schafarik,  Slav,  AlL  voL  ii.  ppi  239,  249, 
272—275.)  [E.B.J.] 

DIOCLEIA  (AioicAcfa),  as  the  name  is  said  to  be 
written  in  one  MS.  of  Ptolemy,  though  the  oommoo 
reading  is  Docela;  but  in  one  at  least  of  the  old  Latin 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  Dioclia  (v.  2).  Diodeia  is 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  mentioned  by  Hierodes. 
There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its  position  except  what 
Ptolemy  ofiers.  It  has  been  craijectnred  that  the 
place  is  represented  by  some  ruins  at  the  passage  of 
the  Purseky  between  Kutahufah  and  I»-oghi ;  but 
this  is  only  a  guess.  [G.  L.] 

DIOCLETIANCPOLIS  (AtoKXnTuam&roAis, 
Procop.  Aed,  iv.  3),  a  town  in  Thrace,  whidi  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  between  Edessa  and  Thes- 
salonica.  Hierodes  mentions  another  |dace  of  this 
name  near  PhilippopoUs.  The  ate  of  neither  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  made  out  [£.  B.  J.] 

DIODCRI  INSULA  (Aio8«^virq<rof),  an  island 
situated  in  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
is  stated  by  Arrian,  in  his  Periplns  of  the  Bed  Sea 
(pp.  2,  14,  ap.  Hudson),  to  be  60  stadia  in  width  at 
its  mouth.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  nuun- 
land  was  fordable.  Its  modem  name  is  Pernn» 
The  straits  and  island  are  thus  described  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  (SaiUng  Direetvms  for  &e  Red 
Sea,  pp.  1,2):  **  The  straite  of  Bab-eLMandeb  are 
14|  nules  wide  at  the  entrance,  between  Bab-eU 
Mandeb  Cape  and  the  opposite  pomt  or  vdcanic 
peak,  called  Jibbel  Seajttm.  Near  the  former  cape 
is  Perim  Island,  which  divides  the  two  straite  at  the 
entrance,  the  larger  being  about  11  miles  wide, 
Perim  is  a  large  rocky  island,  about  4^  miles  long 
by  2  broad,  rising  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  without  fresh  water  or  inhabitants.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  little  strait  is  nearly  one  and 
a  half  mUe  wide."  [G.  W.] 

DIODORUM,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  An. 
tonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Rotomagus  (Rouen)  to 
Lutetia(Paru).  It  lies  between  Durocasses  (Dreux) 
and  Paris,  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Dreux,  and  15 
from  Paris,  The  place  was  on  a  stream,  as  we  may 


DIOLINDUU. 
iafflr  from  tbfl  tvrmiiutiai  dur;  the  Gnt  put  of  ILb 
IHUnfl  DUkJ  be  uotliar  form  of  DLro,  ma  iu  DiroduniTn. 
Soin«  gsognphan  mako  the  pUct  Darroii.  D'Anville 
fiifa  on  Jowm  Dear /VHitoiarlmtn.  [Q.  L.] 

DIOLINDUH,  ■  plan  is  Gillia.  Tbe  Tabic  pva 
a  road  frm  BnnJigala  (Bonfeoiui)  Umnigli  Agin- 
num  to  Dioliudom.  Aginnmn  U  Agtn  ,-  and  ths 
next  rtatkm  i*  Eidaiuii,  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
Agen.  Diolindom  ii  S 1  Gallio  leagnea  from  Eidiam. 
Uiolindum  ia  a  doabtfb]  positioD ;  hat  t»  Lmde  on 
Ihe  Dordogne,  propcMd  b;  lyAnrille,  eeemi  to  bs 
a  pnbable  aite.  [Q.  L.] 

DIOUEDEAE  INSULAE  (ol  AuM^S^ioi  >^i>0, 
a  gtonp  of  imall  ialanda  off  ths  coan  of  Apulia, 
now  called  isoLR  ni  Tkeiuti  ;  thej  are  diatant 
about  15  milefl  from  ^e  neareat  pomt  r£  the  eoaat, 
and  IS  from  tbe  month  of  the  rirer  Fnoto  {For- 
Iffrv).  Tfaeir  andent  came  was  denved  Crna  the 
legend  which  r«pre*eiited  Ihem  aa  tfaa  koim  of  the 
traDBformation  of  the  compamooa  of  Diomed  into 
birde;  a  ipecica  of  ^*r^  Ma-fowl  bj  which  thej  wen 
inhabited  (called  ij  Plinj  CaUnclea  —  appaieoU j 
a  kind  of  diver)  were  auppoaed  10  be  tbe  daacaidaiila 
of  Ibeae  Greek  lailora,  aiid  wen  uid  to  diiplaj  a 
marked  partiilitj  for  all  Tiiitura  of  HeUedc  ei- 
Usctioa.  (Strah.  ti.  p.  384;  Ljcophr.  Ala.  Mi 
— 609;  PKnd-Ariit.  de  MirtA.  §  T9;  AntCB.  Lib. 
37  ;  Sle^.  B.  «,  t.  \  Grid,  Mat.  iit.  MS— S09; 
Plin.  I.  44.  a.  6! ;  Ael.  B.A.  L  1 ;  Dionji.  Per.  483.) 
Ancient  anthon  differ  eooaideriiblj  in  rvgui  to  their 
□amber.  StephanDa*  Ljroophnni^  and  the  m^tho- 
graphers,  aa  well  ae  AeJian  and  Dionjiiua,  mention 
oeIj  one  ialaod,  which  Ihej  call  Aufi^iin  tiiaBt; 
Stiabo  Ufa  there  are  two,  one  of  which  ii  inhabited, 
tbe  other  not;  Plioj  (jii.  S6.  a.  30)  calls  the  larger 
ialand  "  Diomedia  insnla,'  and  adds  that  there  is 
another  tS  the  same  name,  but  called  b;  some  Ten- 
tria;  Plolemj  (iii.  1.  §  BO)  saji  theie  are  fire,  bnC 
without  giving  their  uames.  The  real  nnmber  is 
three  iilanda,  besidea  aonw  mere  nicks ;  thef  are 
now  called  3.  Dtmeaice,  S,  Nicola,  and  fr^imra.- 
thsHthreoliecloae  together,  while  the  imall  ialand  of 
Piaitota  (distant  11  geog.  miles  to  the  NE.)  ia  not 
now  ncknied  Co  belong  to  ths  groop,  but  maj  perbapa 
be  the  Tenliia  of  Flinj.  The  island  of  £.  Zlo«emDo 
is  much  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  eiidentlj  the 
Diomedia  loanla  of  the  ancients,  where  a  shrine  if 
that  hero  and  hia  tomb  were  thown,  together  with  a 
grove  of  plane  treea,  sud  to  be  the  £iat  introduced 
inlollalj.  (Plin.iiL3.)  Butthe  same  ialand  wsa 
also  knmnl  t^  the  name  of  Tbdurds,  [lobablj  its 
Temacniar  or  natiTe  name,  from  whence  conwa  the 
modem  appellation  of  Trendli,  now  applied  to  the 
whole  gniap.  We  learn  irom  Tacitiu  that  Angustna 
selected  it  for  the  place  of  eidle  of  Lie  dan^Cer 
Julia.  (Tac..4iiii.  iv.  71.)  The  name  ia  alreadj 
writtea  "  Trenutii "  by  the  Geogiaflter  of  Kavenua 
in  the  9th  centorj.  (Adod.  Bavenn.  t.  25,  ed. 
GnHov.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

DIONY^U.      fCBAHBtlBA.] 

DIONYSIADES  (Awnwicitii,  Diod.  T.  TS),  amaU 
island)  which  lie  off  tbe  coaat  of  Crete  to  the  NE. 
The  portion  ia  fiied  by  tbe  Coaal-describer  at  120 
stadia  (nm  Samincoiuni  {SladioMm.')  The  Peu- 
tinger  Table  phuea  at  the  E.  of  the  K.  eitremit;  <£ 
Crete,  an  ialand  with  the  unfinished  name  of  E^on. 
.  .  .  Thia  mut  be  one  of  this  group  of  islands, 
which  now  are  called  Dhioni/nidha,  See  the  map 
in  Paahlej's  Traetli.  (H&k,  Srtla,  voL  i,  pp.  428, 
439.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

,      DIONYSOTOLIS  (Auh^ov  w^r:  Eth.  Auni. 
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oonhilrqt),  ■  cil)'  of  Phrfgia.  The  Ethnic  name 
occnn  on  medaLi,  and  in  a  letter  of  M.  Cicero  to  hia 
broth(rQuinttu(adQ.fV.i.S).  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  people  of  Dicoysopolia  b«ng  verj  hostile  to 
Quintua,  which  must  have  been  kr  something  that 
Quintnt  did  during  his  praelorahip  of  Asia.  Plinj- 
(v.  29)  place*  the  DlonTsopoUtae  in  the  conTanlos  at 
Apamea,  which  ia  all  that  we  know  of  their  position. 
We  maj  infer  from  the  c«n  that  the  phice  was  on 
tho  Uaeander,  or  near  it.  Slephanus  (i.  o.)  saji 
that  it  was  fonnded  bj  Attalua  and  Euments. 
Stephanna  mentions  another  Dionjrsopolis  in  Pontua, 
originallj  called  Cnmi,  aod  he  qtiotM  two  versee  cJ 
Scjmnaa  aboot  it.  [G.  I~3 


DIONYSOPOLIS  INDIAE.     [NaoAU.1 
DIONYSOPOLIS  UOESIAK     [Cbuhi.I 

DIO'POLIS.     [CABiRi.] 

DlOSCCyRlDIS  INSULA  (Awiricofiiiovi  rmroi. 


e  Indian  Ocean,  of  ct 


It  by  between  tlie 
Syagrua  Promontoium  (Cope  Fartaii)  in  Arabia, 
and  Anxnata  Piomontorium  ( Cope  Gvardnfui),  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  nearer  to  tho 
fonner,  according  to  Arrian,  which  is  very  far  from 
the  truth,  if  the  Dioscoridis  be  rightly  identified  with 
Soeotorra,  which  is  900  miles  distant  fnm  tho 
Arabian  coaat,  and  110  from  the  N£.  pDmontra^  of 
A&ica.  It  is  desoibed  by  Arrian  as  Tery  extensive, 
bat  deeart  and  exceedingly  moist,  abounding  in 
riven  tenanted  by  crocodiles,  many  lipeia.  and  huge 
liiards,  whose  fleah  was  edible,  and  their  graasa 
when  melted  was  naed  aa  a  anbatitnte  for  wl.  It 
produced  Deithn  vines  nor  com.  It  had  but  few 
inhalHtants,  who  occnped  the  north  nde  of  the  island 
Cowards  the  Arabian  peninsula.  It  waa  a  mixed 
population,  composed  of  Aiabi,  Indians,  and  Greeks, 
aCtncted  thithM  by  oxamtrcial  enterprise.  The 
island  prodnnd  variona  apecjca  of  tortoises,  particu' 
larly  a  kind  distinguished  for  ths  siioaod  tbicknees 
and  hardnessofiCs  shell,  &xim  which  were  made  boxes, 
writing  tablets,  and  other  otenails,  wiiich  were  the 
chief  exports  of  the  island.  It  produced  also  the 
vegetable  dye  ailed  Indicum,  cr  diagon's  blood.  It 
was  subject  Co  the  king  of  the  frsnluncense  coantiy 
in  Aralua,  by  whom  it  waa  garrisoned,  and  famed 
out  for  mercantile  purposes.  Thus  far  Arrian. 
Pliny's  notice  is  very  brief.  He  calls  it  a  celebrated 
island  in  the  Aaanian  sea,  so  named  from  Aziuiii  or 
Barbaria,  now  ..Ijifm,  south  of  Somou/t  on  the  African 
mainUnd,  sod  states  ita  dislanca  from  the  Syagrua 
PtiimonCorinm  Co  be  280  miles  (vi.  28.  S.33).  It 
is  still  Cributary  to  the  Arabians.  [G.  W.] 

D10SCirBLAS(Auwit»p(ai,8t*ph,B.;i>tol.T.10; 
Iffld.  Oi;.  ivi.;  AiKiTDxpli.Scyl.  p.  ^3),  one  of  tbe 
numerous  colonies  of  Hilstiy.  at  the  E.  extreoiity  of 
the  Euine  (Arrian,  PtripL  pp.  10,  18)  on  tha 
mouth  of  the  river  AnChemns,  to  the  N.  of  Colchia 
(Plin.  vL  5).     It  was  lituatad  100  U.P.  (PUn.  I.  c) 
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or  790  Btadia  to  the  NW.  of  the  Phasu,  and  2260 
stadia  from  Trapezna  (Arrian,  /.  e.},  llie  wild 
tribea  of  the  interiinr,  whose  harbaroas  idiom  was 
imintelligible  to  one  another,  made  this  thdr  great 
trading  place.  The  Greeks  were  so  astonished  at 
the  mulUplicitj  of  languages  which  thej  encoon* 
tered,  and  the  want  (^  skilful  interpreterB  was  so 
strongly  felt,  that  some  asserted  that  70  different 
tongaes  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  DioBcnrias. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  497.)  Timosthenes,  the  historian,  had 
exaggerated  the  amonnt  to  900,  bat  Plinj  (/Lc.), 
who  qooies  him,  ccmtents  himself  by  saying  that  tiie 
traders  required  130  interpreters.  (Comp^  Gibbon, 
ToL  iv.  pi  102.)  In  b.  c.  66,  when  Mitbndates  was 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  heart  cf  Colchis  from 
the  pursuit  of  Pompdus,  he  croesed  the  Phans  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Dioscurias,  where  he 
'collected  additional  troops  and  a  small  fleet  TAppian, 
MUhr.  101.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  wnich  the 
twin  SODS  of  Lediti  gave  their  name  (Mela,  L  19. 
§  5 ;  oomp.  Amm.  Mure.  xxii.  8.  §  24)  the  Romans 
built  SsBASTOPOUB  (Steph.  B. ;  Prooopw  B,G.  i?.  4), 
which  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Plhiy  (/.  c.)  but 
was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  Justinian  (I'rocop. 
Aed.  ill  7).  The  Soteriopous  (Const  Porph. 
da  Adm.  Imp.  c.  42)  of  Uter  times  has  been  identi- 
fied with  it  The  position  of  this  place  must  be 
looked  for  near  the  roadstead  of  Iskwitu  Chardin 
(TVov.  pt  i.  pp.  77,  106)  described  the  coast  as  un- 
inhabited except  by  the  Mengrelians,  who  come  to 
traffic  on  the  same  spot  as  their  Colchian  ancestors, 
and  set  up  their  tents  or  booths  of  boughs.  For  a 
curious  coin  of  Dioscurias,  which,  from  the  antiqui^ 
of  its  workmanship,  is  inferred  to  be  older  than  the 
age  of  Mithridates,  see  Basche,  vol.  ii.  pt  L  p. 
318.  [E.B.J.] 

DIOS  HIERON  (A(^s  *Up6v:  Eth.  Atwrupirris), 
a  small  place  in  I<Hiia  between  Lebedus  and  Colophon. 
Stephanus  B.  (#.  v.)  cites  Phlegon  as  his  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name.  The  position  which  Stephanus 
assigns  to  the  place,  seems  to  agree  with  the  narra* 
tive  in  Thucydides  (viii.  29),  whero  it  is  mentioned. 

Arundell  (i>wooiNW*tM,  &c.  toL  i.  p.  36)  says  that 
the  name  of  the  river  Cayster  occurs  on  the  medals 
of  Dios  Hieron,  from  which  he  concludes  that  it  was 
not  very  &r  from  the  river.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Lydia  and 
on  the  Cayster.  Pliny  (v.  29)  makes  the  Dios- 
hieritae  belong  to  the  oonventus  of  Ephesus  ;  and 
Ptolemy  (r.  2)  places  it  high  up  the  valley  of  the 
Cayster,  if  we  can  trust  his  numbers.  The  epigraph 
on  the  coins  is  Aio0'icp«ir«F.  [G.  L.] 

DIO'SPOLIS  MAGNA.  [Thebab.] 

DI(ySPOLIS  PABVA.  There  were  two  cities 
In  Egypt  bearing  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Town 
of  Ammon-Zeus.  1.  In  the  Thebaid,  lat  26^  3' 
N.  (AtScnroXis  4f  fUKpd^  Strab.  xviii.  p.  814;  Ptol. 
iv.  a.  §  67;  Diospolis,  It.  Antonin.  p.  159;  Jovis 
Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10.),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nomos  Diospolites.  The  Lesser  Diopolis  was  seated 
on  the  lefc  bonk  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Chenobos- 
cium,  and  nearly  midway  between  Abydus  and  Ten 
tyra.  Pooocke  (TVarci,  vol.  i.  p.  140),  D'Anville 
(^Mimoire  tttr  VEgypte^  p.  186),  and  ChampoUion 
(VEgypte,  vol.  i.  238)  identify  this  town  with  the 
modem  village  of  How  or  HA,  Immediately  below 
Diospolis  began  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of  the 
Nile, —  the  Bahr-Jtuufj  or  River  of  Joseph,  wliich 
flows  between  the  Nile  and  the  Libyan  hills  to  the 
entl^nce  of  tlie  Arsinoite  Nome  (jd-Fyoum). 

2.  The  modern  Lydda  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  802)  was 
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seated  in  the  marshes  of  the  Deita,  east  eftlie  Phat- 
nitic  arm  of  the  N  jle.  It  was  an  inoooBdenble  place, 
and  is  mentioned  only  by  Straboi         [W.  B.  D.] 

DI<ySPOLIS(Ai^awoA»).  l.lnBitfaynisL  [Du.] 
2.  In  Lydia.  (Steph.  B. «. «.)  [G.  L  ] 

DIO'SPOLIS  (Ai^0w«\«s),  the  dassKal  name  of 
Ltdda,  a  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  sttoated  in 
the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  which  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Sarona  of  the  Acta  (ix.  35),  with 
which  Lydda  is  joined.  Built  by  Shamed,  the  de- 
scendant of  Bwijamin  (1  Chrtm,  viii.  IS),  it  was 
recovered  by  that  tribe  after  the  captivity  {Nekem, 
xL  35),  and  is  noted  in  the  New  Testament  history 
for  the  healing  of  Eneas  by  St.  Peter.  iAcU,  ix. 
32 — 35.)  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
consul Cestius  Gallus  on  his  march  to  Jemsaiein, 
cir.  A.  D.  65.  (Joseph.  jBL  •/'.  iL  19.  s.  1.)  St 
Jerome  mentions  the  fact  of  the  change  of  name 
(**  Lyddam  vetsam  in  Diospotin,"  EfiL  Pamlaey,  and 
it  is  as.<nmed  hf  him  and  £u8d>ins  9B  an  important 
geographical  terminus  in  the  Onomastaoon.  In  the 
Christian  annals  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  miowned 
as  the  burial  place  of  the  head  of  SL  Geoige,  and 
the  town  b  designated  by  his  name  in  the  Gfaniuclcs 
of  the  Crusades,  and  joined  with  Bamleh,  from  wluch 
it  is  not  mors  than  two  miles  distant  on  the  north. 
It  has  retained  its  ande&t  name  throoghouty  un- 
changed, among  the  natives,  and  is  now  known  only 
as  I^dd.  It  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  in  tbe 
midst  of  palm  trees,  and  still  shows  large  traces  of 
the  Crusaders'  cathedral  of  St.  Geoige.  It  has  been 
an  episcopal  see  from  very  eariy  times,  and  a  synod 
of  the  bidiopB  of  Palestine  was  held  then  ▲.  i>.  415, 
in  which  the  heresiarch  Pehigios  contrived,  by  mis- 
representation, to  procure  his  acquittal  from  the 
charge  of  heray.  (Williams,  BoUf  CUy^  voL  i.  p. 
263,  foil.;  see  Bobinson,  Bib.  Bet.  voL  ilL  pp.  49 
—55.)  [G.  W.] 

DIPAE A  (Aivvua :  Eth.  Amie^),  a  town  of  Ar- 
cadia in  the  district  Maenalia,  through  whose  temtoiy 
the  river  Helisscxi  flowed.  Its  mhabitants  lonored 
to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the 'Matter  city. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  on  aoooont  of  a  battle 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Manti- 
neians,  sometime  between  b.  c.  479  and  464.  (Pans, 
iii.  11.  §  7,  viiL  8.  §  6,  27.  §  3,  SO.  §.  1,  45.  §  2; 
Herod,  ix.  35.)  Leake  supposes  that  Xh»  ruins  near 
Davia  represent  Dipaea;  but  since  Paosaiuas  does 
not  mention  Dipaea  in  his  description  of  Maenalia, 
although  he  notices  every  insignificant  place,  Boss 
remarks  that  it  is  improbable  ^t  Pausamas  should 
have  passed  over  Dipaea,  if  these  ruins  really  bekmg 
to  the  latter,  since  they  are  still  very  condderable. 
Boss  regards  them  as  the  remains  of  Maenalus. 
(Leake,  Jforeo,  voL  ii.  p.  52;  Boss,  Beiam  im  Pe- 
lopormeSf  vol.  i.  p»  118.) 

DIPOENA.     [Abgadia,  p.  193,  No.  12.] 

DIBCE.     [Thkbak.] 

DIBPHE,  DIBPHYS,  or  DIBPHOSSUS.    [Eu- 

BOBA.] 

DISCELADOS  (MeU,ii.7. 1 13),  an  isUnd  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Illyricum ;  it  rail  to  the  Keretscha- 
nian  branch  of  the  Servian  Slaves,  and  is  now  called 
ir/t't,  or,  in  Italian,  Jfe/ecfa.  (Scha&rik,  5Z(w.  ^A. 
vol.  ii.  p.  267.)  [E.B.J.] 

DITATTIUM  (Atrrdrtoy)  is  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Sequani,  in  Gallia,  whidi  Ptolemy  mentions 
(ii.  9);  and  he  places  it  before  Vesontio  (BsHMfon). 
There  is  nothing  to  show  the  site,  except  Ptolony's 
position,  which  is  useless.     D'Anville  thinks  that* 


DITTANL 

Ditattinm  maj  be  a  place  called  CUSf  where  there 
are  some  remains,  not  far  from  Pastavant  Some 
geogrephere  place  Ditattinm  at  Dole  on  the  Doubs; 
others  again  identify  Ditattiam  with  the  mins  on 
the  hill  of  ViauB  Seurre,  aboat  a  leagoe  SW.  of 
Seurre,  All  this  is  mere  goeas,  and  a  sample  of 
trifling;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  determine  the 
qoestion.  [Q.  L.3 

DITTANL     [Cxltibsbia]. 

DIUM.  1.  (A«by:  Eth.  Au^;  Steph.  B.;  ScyL 
p.  26;  Strab. tIL  p. 890),  a  dtj  which,  though  not 
large  (ir6\urf»a,  Thae.  i?.  78),  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  leading  towns  of  MaoBdonia,  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  its  maritime  firantier  to  the  S.  Bruidas 
was  conducted  to  this  place,  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  territories  cf  Perdiccas,  by  his  Perrhae- 
bian  guides,  orer  the  pass  of  Mt  Olympus.  It  suf- 
fered considerably  during  the  Social  War  from  an 
incuxBion  of  the  Aetdians,  under  their  strategns 
Scopes,  who  rszed  the  walls,  and  almost  demoli^ed 
the  citf  itself  (Polyb.  iv.  28) ;  an  outrage  which 
Philip  and  the  liacedonians  afterwards  amply 
avenged  by  their  attack  on  the  Aetolian  capital 
(Polyb.  T.  9).  In  the  war  against  Penens  Dinm  had, 
it  appean,  completely  recovered  from  that  disaster; 
for  in  B.  a  169  it  was  occupied  by  Perseus,  who  un- 
accountably abandoned  his  strong  position  on  the 
approach  of  the  consul.  Q.  Handns  Philippus,  how  • 
ever,  remained  there  only  a  short  lime;  and  Perseus 
returned  to  Dium,  after  having  repaired  the  damage 
which  the  walls  of  the  oity  had  received  from  ^ 
Bomans.  (Liv.  zliv.  7.)  At  a  later  period  it  became 
a  Boman  colony.  (PlhL  iv.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  15.) 
Leake  (Northern  Greece^  voL  iii.  pp.  408,  foil.)  has 
discovered  the  site  near  MaJathria^  in  a  position 
which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  Itineraries 
(Itin.  Anton.;  Peui.  Tab.\  and  Pausanias  (iz.  30. 
§8).  In  the  space  between  the  village  and  the 
sources  of  the  Baphtbvb  he  found  some  remains  of 
a  stadium  and  theatre;  the  stone-work  which  formed 
the  seats  and  superstructure  of  these  monuments  no 
longer  ezists,  except  two  or  three  squared  masses 
outside  the  theatre.  The  original  form  and  dimen- 
sions are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  thi^  the 
stadium  was  equal  m  length  to  the  oUier  buildings 
<^  that  kind  in  Greece,  and  that  the  theatre  was 
about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Below  the  theatre,  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  are  the  fonndatMms  of  a  large 
building,  and  a  detached  stone  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  flight  of  steps.  Some  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  can  be  just  seen,  and  one  so* 
pulchral  ^  stele  "  was  found.  Dium,  though  situated 
in  a  most  unhealthy  spot,  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  (liv.  I.  c.) 
Without  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius 
from  which  Dium  received  its  name,  and  here  were 
celebrated  the  public  games  called  Olympia  instituted 
by  Archelans.  (Diod.  zvii.  16 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Amw.') 
The  theatre  and  stadium  served  doubtlessly  for  that 
celebratfon.  Alexander  placed  here  the  group  of 
25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Gnnicus, — 
the  w<nrk  of  Lysippus.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  16.)  Q. 
Metellus,  after  his  victory  over  the  Pseudo-Philip, 
transferred  this  **  chef  d'oeuvre"  (**  tnrma  statuamm 
equestrium,*'  Veil.  i.  II)  to  Borne.  Coins  of  the 
"  Colonia "  of  Dium  are  extant,  usually  with  the 
type  of  a  standing  Pallas.    (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.) 

2.  A  dty  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte  (Herod,  vii.  32 ; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331),  which  Scylax, 
coasting  from  Torone,  put  before  Thyssus  and 
Cleunae. '  The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thncy- 
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dides  difler  from  that  of  the  Periplns,  as  tliey  tend  to 
phuse  Dium  on  the  N.  coast  But  as  they  all  agree 
in  showing  that  it  was  the  nearest  town  to  the 
isthmus, — in  which  Strabo  concure, — it  is  very 
possible  that  Dium  was  neither  on  the  N.  nor  S.  sliora 
of  the  peninsuh^  but  on  the  W.;  perhaps  the  pro- 
montory of  Phiiff  in  the  Gulf  of  Eri»$o,  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  161.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (AW  iucpor,  Ptd.  HL  17.  §  7),  a  promon- 
tory of  Grete  on  the  N.  coast,  where  the  isbmd  has 
its  greatest  breadth.  Pliny  (iv.  20)  speaks  of  an 
inland  town  of  this  name  (oomp.  Euseb.  Pnup.  £v, 
V.  31),  which  probably,  however,  was  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  headland,  which  is  now 
called  Kdvo  Straoro  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol  i.  pp.  394, 
398).  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (A4br),  a  town  in  the  KW.  of  Euboea  near 
the  promontory  Cenaenm,  from  which  Canae  in 
Aeolis  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony.  Dium  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  538 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  446 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  in.  15.  §  25.) 

DIUB  ( Aioi^p),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1 
§  12)  to  one  <^  the  branch  chains  of  the  Atlas 
system  of  mountains,  in  Mauretania  Tingitana;  it 
appears  to  be  the  range  which  runs  NW.  from  about 
the  sources  of  the  river  Malva  to  the  Straits.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
having  its  mouth  dose  to  Mons  Solis,  probably  the 
Wad-el~Gi>red.  [P.  S.] 

DIVA  (Aioua:  the  Dee)^  a  river  in  North  Bri- 
tain, mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  felling  into  the  Ger- 
manic Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  the  Tezalae 
(Kmnaird  Head)  and  the  aestuary  of  the  Tava 
(TwJoi).  [B.G.L.] 

DIVITIA  (Deuie),  a  fort  oppodte  to  Odonia 
Agrippina  (Cohgne),  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bridge  across  the  Bhine, 
and  was  octopied  by  a  permanent  garrison  (nuUtet 
DwiHentee ;  Amm.  Mare.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  I.)  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  called  JhnzMf  whence  the  modem 
name  Deutz.  [L.  S.] 

DIYODUHUM  (Aiov^Soupov:  Jfe&),  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mediomatrid,  a  people  of  Gallia,  whose 
territory  in  Caesar's  time  extended  to  the  Bhine 
(£.  G.  iv.  10).  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  Medio- 
matrid which  Ptolemy  mentions  (ii.  9.  §  12);  and 
it  occun  with  this  name  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the 
road  from  Treviri  (TVier,  TV^es)  to  Aigentoratum 
(Straaeburg),  It  occun  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Divo  Durimedio  Matricorum,  where  the  error  is  easily 
corrected.  As  is  usual  with  Gallic  towns,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  it  is  called  Mediomatrice 
by  Anmiianus  Morcellinus  (xvii.  1).  The  modem 
name  MeiM  is  from  Mettis,  a  conrupted  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  we  find  **  Civitas  Medio- 
matrioorum  Mettis"  nwntioned  after  Treviri,  the 
metropolis  of  Bdgica  Prima. 

MetZy  in  France  in  the  department  of  MoeeUe,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  and  the  SeilU, 
from  which  circumstance  the  town  probably  takes 
its  name,  for  the  fint  part  of  the  word  Divo^uram 
means  **  two."  In  ▲.  d.  70  the  sddiere  of  Vitellius, 
who  had  been  nodved  by  the  people  of  Divodumm 
in  a  friendly  manner,  suddenly  through  fear  or  some 
other  cause  fell  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants  and 
killed  4000  of  them.  (Tadt  Eitt  L  63.)  Divo- 
dumm was  an  important  place  on  account  of  its 
podtion.  Julian  after  his  victory  over  the  Alaraanni 
at  Strastburg  sent  his  booty  to  Dirodurum  for  safe 
keeping.    Mete  was  ruined  by  the  Huns  in  the  fifth 
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century.  It  aflerwards  became  the  capital  of  Ans- 
trasia,  or  of  the  kingdoin  of  MetZj  as  it  was  sometimes 
called. 

The  Roman  buildings  at  Metz  have  disappeared; 
but  the  arrondissenient  of  Metz  contains  many  Roman 
remains.  At  or  about  ScUfhn^  1 )  mile  S.  of  Afetz^ 
were  an  amphitheatre,  anaumachia,and  baths.  This 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  town.  The  amj^itlieatre  is  said  to  have 
been  as  large  as  that  of  Ntmet.  The  ruins  of  these 
edifices  fuinished  a  large  part  of  the  materials  for 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  added  to 
the  town  in  the  17th  oentuiy.  The  aqueduct  that 
supplied  Metz  with  water,  extended  from  the 
mills  of  the  village  of  Gorse  on  the  west  side  of  the 
AfouUe  to  MeiZf  a  distance  of  more  than  6  French 
leagues.  It  brought  the  water  to  the  city  across 
the  river.  There  still  remain  of  this  great  work  5 
arches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Motdle,  imd  17  in  the 
village  of  Jotiy  on  the  right  bank.  The  piles  or 
foundations  in  the  river  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
water.  The  masonry  of  the  aqueduct  is  very  good, 
and  covered  with  a  cement  which  is  very  well  pre- 
served wherever  the  aqueduct  exists.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  supplied  every  minute  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  1050  cubic  feet.  The  arch  under  which 
the  road  to  Nancj/  psssee  at  Jaujf  is  64  feet  high,  or 
as  high  as  one  of  our  great  viaducts.  These  arches 
supported  two  parallel  canals.  The  two  canals  to- 
gether were  11^  feet  wide.  Such  was  one  of  the 
Roman  worics  in  a  town,  the  history  of  which  is 
unknown.  (^Guide  du  VoyayeuTf  &c,  par  Richard 
et  £.  Hocquart.)  [G.  L] 

DI'VONA,  afterwards  Cadurci  (CoAor*).  In 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  11)  the  name  is  written  Aovfy>ra 
or  Ao^iroi^a.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Bibona.  In  the  Notitaa  of  the  Gallic  provinces  it 
appears  under  the  name  of  Civitas  Cadnrcorum. 
The  name  Divona  is  in  Ausonius  {Clarae  Urhes 
Burdig.  v.  82),  who  gives  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  he  understood  it:  — 

"  Divona  Celtarum  lingua,  Pons  addite  Divb." 

He  means  to  say  that  Di  or  Dio  means  "  God,"  and 
wm  or  on,  "  water  **  or  "  fountain."  It  is  said  that 
it  is  the  fountain  at  Cahora  called  **  Des  Chartreux" 
which  gave  the  pUce  the  name  Divona.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Cadnrci,  and  there  are  four  rmds  in 
the  Table  and  the  Itin.,  from  Vesunna  (Perigueuz)^ 
Aginnum  (^jTsn),  Tolosa  {Tonloute)^  and  S^o- 
dunum  {Rhodez)^  which  meet  at  Divona,  or  CahorB, 
in  the  department  of  Lot.  De  ValoiB  affirms  that 
there  is  in  Cahom  a  place  still  called  Lot  Caduircat, 
and  it  is  farther  said  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Roman  aqueduct  at  Cohort 
was  a  great  work.  U  was  about  19  miles  in  lengtii, 
and  had  a  very  winding  course  through  valleys  and 
along  mountain  sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  of  Lar- 
ro^tie-deg-airct  by  a  bridge  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
the  elevation  of  which  ia  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  180  feet  On  the  sides  of  two  ranges  of  hills 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  this  magnificent 
work,  the  dimensions  of  which  must  have  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  those  of  the  Pont-du-  Gard,  It  is 
said  that  it  cantinued  in  pretty  good  preservation  to 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  aqueduct  is  ge- 
nerally eut  in  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  along 
which  it  is  carried.  The  channel  for  the  water  was 
constructed  of  masonry  lined  with  cement  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  so  that  no  water  could  filter  through. 
It  was  a  work  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 
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Part  of  the  wall  of  the  baths  remains,  and  a  portkn 
of  a  doorway.  Some  beautiful  mosaic  woric  hss 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  bathi.  Thetlicatre 
was  of  a  semicircular  form.  A  plan  of  this  theatre 
and  an  elevation  were  published  in  VAnmmairt  de 
Lot  for  1840.  The  fountain  i>ef  Chartrtm:,  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  indosuxe  of  a  convent  of 
this  religious  society,  the  ancient  Divona,  is  an 
abundant  source.  A  large  marble  altar  has  been 
found  at  Cohort^  with  an  inscription  which  xeoords 
that  it  was  set  up  by  the  Civitas  Cadoroonim,  in 
honour  of  M.  Lucterius  Leo,  the  son  of  Lncterins 
Senecianus,  who  had  dischargied  all  the  high  offices 
in  his  native  place,  aiMl  was  priest  at  the  Ara  Angusti, 
at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Arar  and  the  Rho^nns. 
One  Lucterius,  a  Gadurcan,  stirred  up  the  revolt 
against  Caesar  in  b.  c.  52  (JB.  G,  viL  5,  &c^  viii. 
44),  and  this  man  may  have  been  one  of  the  fiunily. 
At  least  he  had  the  name,  with  aRoman  praenomen. 
The  authority  fSor  the  remains  of  Divona  is  in  the 
work  entitled  "  Coup  d'oeil  snr  les  monnmenta  his- 
toriques  du  Lot,  par  M.  le  Baron  Chandmc  de  Cra- 
zannes."  from  whose  work  there  an  large  extnds 
in  the  "  Guide  du  Voyageur,  par  Richard  et  E. 
Hocquart"  [G.  L.] 

DOAKAS  (6  Aoanu,  PtoL  vii.  2.  §  7),  a  ritv 
in  India  extara  Gangem,  which  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  is  represented  by  the  present  Irtaoadig 
or  river  of  Ava.  It  discharged  its  waters  into  what 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Sinus  Magnus.  It  appears,  ima 
Berghaus's  map,  that  the  modem  Soiven  bean  the 
name  of  Djaoen  near  its  embouchure,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  representative  of 
the  anciene  Doanas.  It  seems,  however,  more  likely 
that  the  Salven  is  the  Dorias  of  Ptolemy  (viL  2.  §§ 
7, 1 1).  The  two  rivers  flowed  in  parallel  lines  firam 
N.  to  S.,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ancients  had  no 
accurate  account  of  them.  The  Doanas  appears  to 
have  been  about  a  degree  to  the  W.  of  the  Dorias; 
and  the  two  streams  must  have  really  entered  tiie 
sea  in  the  Sinus  Sabaracus  or  Gulf  ii  Martabcm, 
Mannert  and  Reichard  have  both  supposed  that  they 
were  rivers  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea.  [  V.] 

DOBE'RUS  (A^Aipos,  Steph.  B.;  AiieofMs,  AicU 
€opos,  Ao^^pof ),  a  Paeonian  town  or  district,  which 
Sitalces  reached  after  crossing  Cercine,  and  where 
many  troops  and  additional  vdnnteera  reached  him, 
making  np  his  fuU  totaL  (Thuc  IL  98,  100.) 
Hierodes  names  Diaboros  next  to  Idomene  among 
the  towns  of  the  Consular  Macedonia  under  the 
Byzantine  empire;  this,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy  (iU.  18.  8.  §  28)  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Aestraei,  would  seem  to  show  that  Doberos  was  near 
the  modem  JDogkirdn. 

The  DoBSRBS  (A^ptr,  Doberi,  Plm.  iv.  10) 
are  described  by  Herodotus  ^ii.  113)  as  inhabiting, 
with  the  Paeoplae,  the  oonnlzy  to  the  N.  of  Mt 
Pangaeum, — these  being  precisely  the  tribes  whom 
he  lud  before  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lake  Prasias  (v.  16).  Their  position  must,  there- 
fiare,  be  sought  to  the  E.  of  the  Strynaon :  they  shared 
Mt  Pangaeum  with  the  Paeonians  and  Pierians,  and 
dwelt  probably  on  the  N.  side,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  was  a  "  mutatio,"  or  place 
for  changing  horses,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  called  Do- 
MKROS,  between  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  13  M.  P. 
ftt)m  the  former  and  19  M.  P.  from  the  latter,  (/ifm. 
HieroBoL;  comp.  Tafel,  de  Via  EgnaL  p.  10.) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ill  pp.  212,  444, 
467.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOBU'NI  (Ao^ovroO,  a  people  in  Britain,  men* 


DOCIDAVA. 
d  b;  Plokmy  twice :  fint  (ii.  3.  §  36),  m  being 
'  >  U»  eut  with  tbe  Silom,  uid  la 
having  Corinwun  (  CtrmeuUr')  for  [hair  dty ;  neil 
(ii.  3.  §  SB),  u  Ijing  to  the  north  of  the  Belgu, 
one  of  whcee  toiou  w«i  the  Sot  Spring!  ("TaBTB 
Stf/iJi)  ==  Balk  Tbie  plus  tbein  In  Gloucaler' 
ihin.  The  Bsdtmi  of  Dion  Cudos  sre  gsnenll;, 
aod  reuoublj,  beliored  to  be  th&  Doboiii,  nnder 
MKtberfbrTa(Li.SO).  rtCG.L.] 

DOCIDAVA  (AmUous,  Ptol.  'il  B.  g  6),  >  town 
cf  l>iciK,  which  same  h*Te  identified  wilh  Debrtan, 
and  othan  with  Thoroluto.  (Cmip.  Snlur,  Ge- 
acUchU  Dacirmt,  voL  i.  pp.  179,  IBS.)      [E.B.J.] 

DOCrM[A  or  DOCIMEIUM  (&m(>uo,  Aoitl- 
luiar :  EA.  Aaxi/uiit).  Stapbitniu  ((■  b.)  ob- 
sarm  (hut  Dodnwua  ii  the  correct  Ethnic  fbnn,  hot 
DodnwDue  (Amriftrirdi)  wm  the  fonn  in  oM.  It 
wa>  ■  litj  of  Phi7gi»,  where  Iben  were  m«rble 
quuli™.  (Comp-St^B.  *.«.  3*MTi»a.>  Strabo 
(p.  S77)  ^tea  Docimin  eomewhere  abont  Spmadi; 
lie  ulls  it  a  Tillege,  and  laj*  that  "  then  in  there  t, 
quanj  of  Sjdu^  stone,  ai  the  Itomuu  oil  it,  bnt 
the  peofda  of  the  conntrj  call  i'  Dodmite*  and  Do- 
eimaea;  the  qoan?  at  Ont  jielded  onlj  nnall  piecee 
of  the  Blono,  bat  owing  to  the  preaent  eipeuditnre  of 


the  . 


■  large  o 


n  TBiie^  come  nor  tbe  AUbuUites,  to 
tli^,thoQghtbetiaIlipart  tolbaaeaof  each  weights 
ii  trooblewnM,  still  both  colniniii  and  aliba  are 
broi^t  to  Bome  of  wonlnnil  OM  and  beaalj," 
(Camp.  Slrabo,  p.  437.)  Tbe  wwd  Dodmaea  (A«- 
ffi^ialar)  in  tbie  paaaage  of  Stnbo  appears  to  be 
oompt.  It  ihonld  be  other  boniitmir  or  AMifi^ 
Leaks  [Alia  Minor,  p.  54)  Boppasee  that  tbe  ex- 
tensive qovries  on  the  road  from  Khoorviiaa  to 
itaJvwUii  are  tboae  of  Docimia.  Ue  'interpifta 
Stralw  as  eajing  that  Sjnnada  was  mlj  SO  stadia 
from  Dadmia;  bat  Stiabo  saTi  that  the  plain  of 
Sjnnada  is  about  60  stadia  kng,  and  bejond  it  is 
Dodmia.  We  niaj,  however,  infer  that  he  anpposed 
Dodtnia  to  lie  not  Hi  inaa  the  limit  tf  the  plain. 
The  Table  makee  it  32  M.  P.  between  gjnnada  and 
]>ociinia,  and  Dadmia  is  on  the  road  from  Synnada 
to  Dorylaeum;  bqt  the  nninber  ie  certainl;  eiTone- 
ooa.  Tbe  pcdtion  of  Eynuada  ia  not  certain,  and  if 
it  wBie,  it  would  not  abedutelj  determine  the  po. 
sitioD  of  Docimia  I  but  Docimia  wai  probablj  at  the 
spot  where  Leake  flies  it,  NE.  of  Afiom  Kara 
HiMmtr.  East  of  AJIm  Kara  Biaat,  at  a  phice 
called  SbniMneA,  Hunilton  (Rtteardm,  &o.  vol.  ii. 
A.ff.  Ko.  375)  coped  part  of  an  insciiptioD,  the  re- 
m^ider  of  which  was  bnried  andei  grennd.  The 
part  which  he  copied  conlaina  the  name  An 
At  EM  Km  Biuar,  which  naj  be  the 
Bandoe  [Bbudi's],  Hamilton  saw  "  numeiDas  blocks 
of  marble  and  cohnnns,  some  in  the  magh,  and  otht 
beantifallj'  worked."  He  also  says :  "  In  an  op 
■pac«  near  the  mcaqne  was  a  moat  eiqoiaitelj  fim^ied 
marble  bath,  intended  perhaps  to  have  adorned  a 
Roman  villa;  and  in  the  walls  oS  the  moeqae  and 
cemetery  were  Kxne  richlj'  caivoi  &iews  and  cor- 
Dices,  finished  in  the  most  eUborala  itjle  of  tbe 
lonio  and  Corinthian  orders  I  hod  b?w  bebeU." 
(Vot.  L  p.  lei.)  He  obaervee  that  Ihej  could  not 
hare  bsui  deeigned  for  mj  bnilding  neai  ' 
bnt  were  probably  wccked  near  the  qoairii 
pnrpoae  of  easier  traDsnoTt.  aa  it  is  done  al 
in  Italf.    Though  w< 

prattj  Dstily. 

There  are  coins  irith  the  epgraphi  Aig^wi  o 
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SwhAittoi  AtwvMit  MuhSohw,  whence  it  appean 
that  it  had  received  a  Macedonian  colony,  if  the  cuina 
are  genuine.  [G.  L.] 


DOCIEA.     [DioCLRA.] 

DODECASCHOENUS  (A-liKdffxou«t),  a  dii- 

ct  between  Egypt  and  Aetbio|«a,  which  derived 

I  name  from  its  compridng  lii  ex"''^'  «  120 

stadia  =  Ig  geographical  miles  of  land.     (Ptol.  iv. 

S.  §  74  1  Herod,  ii.  39.)     Tbe  northern  ^ntierof 

this  regicaiifiiBatPbilae,aQd  thesonthemat  Pscelds 

(i>ai:t«A),  the  fiirtheit  pdnC  at  which  any  mona- 

J  vesligee  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  dominioo 

have  been  fnund.     Under  the  Uter  emporois,  indeed, 

the  province  of  Dodecascboenua  extended  to  Uien- 

Sjcaminoa,  in  lat  32°  S.    In  the  Boman  en  Dod*. 

caschoenoB  was  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Upper 

Egypt.    The  principal  dllea  of  Itedecaschoenns  hate 

'   en  enumented  nnder  Aeoiptub.       [W.  B.  D.] 

DODON.     [DoiTONA.J 

DODONA  (A>Mn);  eometimea  ^tXir,  Soph. 

TVocAlTS;  Eth.  Avlwwoi),  a  town  in  Epeirus, 

'  ibntcd  for  ila  oracle  of  Zens,  the  moet  ancient  in 

HeUas.     It  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Pela^giana, 

and  the  Dodonacan  Zens  was  a  Pelaagic  divinit]r. 

~~      Tacle  al  Dodona  enjoyed  meat  cuiebrity  in  the 

earlier  tiinee.     In  conseqnence  of  its  distance  from 

le   leading   Grecian   statea,   it  waa   aabiec|asntlj 

tpplanted  to  a  great  extent  by  that  at  Delphi^  but 

continued  to  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  was 

TSgaided  in  later  times  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 

oracles,  the  other  two  bdng  thwe  of  Delphi  and  of 

Ammon  in  Libya.    (Sliab.  xii.  p.  763;  Cic  <& 

i.  l,43;Con.  Nep.Z^.S.) 

e  antiquity  of  Dodona  is  attested  by  several 

^es  of  Homer,  which  it  ia  necessary  to  quote  aa 

they  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discnssioo : 

(1)  Touwtbi  r  Ik  Kufwii  ^limicai  Aioiri  rijnt- 

rf  S  'Erinni  twvrre.  /iircwTiiXrfU)!  ti  TlifvttX, 

et  nfil  bmSArtfr  tvvx'^for  o'lc''  fSfrro 

el  t'  Ifi^  Ififprtf  TiTi^criw  tfr^  MiAorro. 

(IL  S.  748.) 

(S)  Z<u  iya,  AvStHiur,  niXoo^uc),  ti)\Mi  raltir, 

iroJ  mleiw"  iro^nrTiu  inmiwiiSn  x'"M"''™i. 
(/i  ivi.  233.) 
(3)  Tir  r  h  AoMmr  ^rs  ^funu,  l^po  eimo 
4k  tfvbj  i^uii/ioiB  Aibt  ftniAJ)'  itaMa6aiu, 
5*WHf  roariiirtt  *I0(Uiit  ir  wiora  i^fiop. 


(,Od.ii 


.  327,  Ii 


16.) 


The  ancient  critice  believt 
pUces  of  the  name  of  Dodona,  «ie  in  Theesaly,  in 
tbe  dietrict  of  Perrhaebia  near  Mount  Olympna,  and 
theotheriuKpeirusinlhediatrict  ofThcaprotia;  that 
the  Enienes  mentirmed  (No.  ])aUmg  with  the  Peir- 
haebi  of  the  river  Tltamins  canM  baa  IbeTbessalian 
town;  and  that  the  Dodona,  iridcb  Olynes  visited  ID 
order  to  consult  ths  oracular  oak  of  Zeoa,  after  leaving 
the  king  of  (he  Tbesprcti,  was  the  place  in  Epdnu 
(No.  3).  With  nepect  to  the  Second  paasage  abon 
qnotad  there  was  a  difierence  of  Ofjnion;  some  si^ 
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posing  that  Achilles  prayed  to  Zeos  in  Uie  Thessalian 
Dodona  as  the  patron  god  of  his  native  coontiy;  bat 
others  maintaining  that  the  mention  of  Selli,  whose 
name  elsewhere  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Thes> 
protian  Dodona,  points  to  the  place  m  Epeiros. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  327,  ix.  p.  441 ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v,  A«- 
iwiniS)  There  can  be  no  doabt,  that  the  first-quoted 
passage  in  Homer  refers  to  a  Dodona  in  Thessaly; 
but  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  ezistenoe  of  an 
oracle  at  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  prayer  of 
Achilles  was  directed  to  the  god  in  Epeirus,  whose 
oracle  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity,  as  we 
see  from  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  The  Thessalian 
Dodona  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  Bodona;  and 
from  this  place  the  Thesprotian  Dodona  is  said  to 
have  received  a  colony  and  its  name.  (Steph.  B. «.  v. 

The  Selli,  whom  Homer  describes  as  the  inter- 
preters of  Zeus,  "  men  of  unwashed  feet,  who  slept 
on  the  ground,"  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe.  They 
are  called  by  Pindar  the  Helli;  and  the  surrouoding 
country,  named  after  them  Hellopia  ('EAAor/iy),  is 
describeid  by  Hesiod  as  a  fertile  land  with  rich  pas- 
tures, wherdn  Dodona  was  situated.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  328;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track,  1167.)  Aristotle 
places  the  most  ancient  Hellas  **  in  the  parts  about 
Dodona  and  the  Achelous,"  adding  tiiat  the  Achelous 
has  frequently  changed  its  course, — a  necessary 
addition,  since  the  Achelous  does  not  flow  near  Do- 
dona. He  likewise  states  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
took  place  in  this  district,  which  "  was  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called 
Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes."  (Aristot  Meteor.  L  14.) 
We  do  not  know  the  authority  which  Aristotle  had 
for  this  statement,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  connected 
Deucalion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  with  the  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly  between  Mounts  OtJirys  and  Oeta. 
(Grote,  ffisL  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  any  further  back 
into  the  origin  of  the  oracle;  and  we  may  safely  dis- 
miss the  tales  related  by  Herodotus  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya. 
(Herod,  ii.  54,  seq.)  The  god  at  Dodona  was  said 
to  dwell  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  {^nryStj  the  oak  bearing 
an  esculent  acorn,  not  the  Latin  fagus,  our  beech),  in 
the  hollow  of  which  his  statue  was  probably  placed 
in  the  most  ancient  times, /md  which  was  at  firet  his 
only  temple  (troMv  8*  iv  wvO/jJyt  pnyov^  Hes.  ap. 
Soph,  Track.  1 167 ;  AA»8«if^v  ffnfySp  t«,  Tl^Kcurycip 
ZZfKUfoy^  ^ircv,  Hes.  ap.  Strab,  viL  p.  327 ;  oomp. 
Mailer,  ArckSol.  §  52,  2).  The  god  revealed  his 
will  from  the  branches  of  the  tree,  probably  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind,  which  sounds  the  priests  had 
to  interpret.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  the  speak- 
ing oak  or  oaks  of  Dodona.  (Horn.  Od  xiv.  327, 
xiz.  296;  al  wpoairyopot  BpvtSj  Aesch.  Prom.  832; 
iro\vy?iAffcov  8pv^f,  Soph.  Track.  1168.)  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles  the  oracles  were 
interpreted  by  three  (Sophocles  says  two)  aged 
women,  called  IIcAcfadcf  or  n^Aoicu,  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  brought  the  oommand  to  found 
tho  oracle:  — 

&s  r^r  voAoi^  ^VY^^  oMj^ol  wore 
A»86r(  ita-ffQip  it  r«A«id8wF  1^. 

(Soph.  Track,  171.)  Herodotus  (ii.  55)  mentions 
the  name  of  three  priestesses.  (Gomp.  Strab.  vii. 
Froffm.  2 ;  Pans.  x.  12.  §  10.)  These  female 
priestesses  were  probably  introduced  instead  of  the 
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Selli  at  the  time  when  tho  worship  of  Dione 
ccmnected  mth  that  of  Zeas  at  Dodona;  and  tha 
Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  oracles  from  male  prieste.  (Stzab.  ix.  p. 
402.) 

As  Delphi  grew  in  importance,  Dodona  was  ducfly 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  triba,  the  Aetolians, 
Acarnanians,  and  Epeirots  (Pans.  viii.  21.  §  2);  bat, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  oontinoed  to  enjoy 
grsat  celebrity  even  down  to  the  later  times.  Croesus 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  (Herod,  i.  46);  Pindar 
composed  a  Paean  in  honour  of  the  Dodonaean  god, 
since  there  was  a  close  connection  between  Tlietwa 
and  Dodona  (Pind.  Fragm.  pw  571,  ed.  Bockh; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  402);  Aeechyius  and  Sophocles  speak 
of  the  oracle  in  terms  of  the  highest  reverence 
(Aesch.  Prom.  829,  seq.;  Soph.  Track  1 164,  aeq.); 
and  Cicero  relates  that  the  Spartans,  in  important 
matters,  were  accustomed  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
oracles  dther  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Zens  Annnon 
(Cic  de  Div.  i.  43).  The  Athenians  also  seem  not 
unfrequently  to  have  consulted  the  oracle,  which 
they  did  probably  through  their  suspicion  of  the 
Pythia  at  Delphi  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Thoa, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  oonunanded  by  the  Dodo- 
naean god  to  found  a  colony  in  Sicily  (Pans.  viii.  II. 
§  12);  Demosthenes  quotes  several  oracles  from  Do- 
dona {de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  436,  m  Mid.  p.  531,  ed, 
Beiske) ;  and  Xenophon  recommends  the  Athenians  to 
send  to  Dodona  for  advice  {de  VtcL  6.  §  2).  Under 
the  Molofisian  kings,  who  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Epeirus,  Dodona  ptnbably 
rose  again  hi  importance.  The  coins  of  the  Molos- 
sian  Ungs  frequently  bear  the  heads  of  Zena  and 
Dione,  or  of  Zeus  alone,  within  a  garland  of  oak. 

In  B.C.  219,  Dodona  received  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  In  that  year  the  Aetcdians  under 
Dorimachus,  who  were  at  war  with  Philip,  kii^  of 
Macedonia,  ravaged  Aetolia,  and  rased  to  the  ground 
the  temple  of  the  god.  (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  Stiabo,  in 
describing  the  ruined  o<mdition  of  the  towns  of  Epeirus 
in  his  time,  says  that  the  oracle  also  had  almost 
fiiiled  (vii.  p^  327);  but  it  subsequently  reoowwi» 
and  Pansanias  mentions  the  tonple  and  sacred  oak- 
tree  as  objecte  worthy  of  the  traveller'a  notice^  (Pans. 
i.  17.  §  6.)  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  oak  of  Do^ 
dona  as  the  <ddest  tree  in  all  HeUaa,  next  to  the 
Ai^f  of  Hera  in  Samos.  (Pans.  viiL  23.  §  5.) 
The  town  c<»tinued  to  exbt  long  afterwards.  The 
names  of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  oocur  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils:  according  to  Leake,  the  latest  was 
in  the  year  516.  Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles 
in  the  sixth  century  (pw  651,  ed.  WeeseL). 

Of  the  temple  of  Dodona  we  have  no  descriptioo 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  onde.  Indeed 
the  building  itself  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybiua,  in 
his  account  <^  ite  destruction  by  the  AetoUana  in 
B.  c.  219.  He  says  that  when  Dorimachna  **  arrived 
at  the  l^fidw  near  Dodona,  he  burnt  the  Stoas  or 
Coloimades,  destroyed  many  of  the  dedicatory  ofiar- 
ingS,  and  rased  the  sacred  boose  to  its  faondatkiM.*' 
(napoty&^/uvos  Hk  wp^s  rd  wtfl  hMMmfif  <<^» 
ris  r«  <rroda  ^Wr/n|0'6,  mil  woAAA  tmt  ib>aftyiavw» 
8i^i^cjp«,  Kariirita^  8^  iral  rigif  Upi»  oUttatr^  Pol. 
iv.  67.)  From  the  words  wc^  AtMntf  we  may 
conclude  that  the  tcp^r  was  not  within  the  walls  ef 
Dodona.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  a  ooosiderabla 
space,  and  to  have  contained  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  sacred  house  or  temple  proper  of  the 
god.  Itwasstatedbyawriterof  the  nameof  DeoMQ 
that  the  temple  was  sonounded  with  tripods  bearing 
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caldrons,  and  that  tbese  were  placed  so  cloeely  to« 
ITPiher,  that  when  one  was  stmck  the  noise  vibrated 
through  all.  (Steph.  B.  8.  v.  A«Mpri ;  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  11.  xvi.  233.)  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  had  been  contributed  by  the  Boeotians, 
who  wero  accustomed  to  send  presents  of  tripods 
every  year.  (Strab.  z.  p.  402.)  Among  the  remark- 
able objects  at  Dodona  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of 
which  was  a  brazen  caldron,  and  on  the  other  a 
statue  of  a  boy  holding  in  his  hand  a  braxen  whip, 
dedicated  by  the  Gorcyraeans:  when  the  wind  blew, 
the  whip  struck  the  caldron,  and  produced  a  loud 
noise.  As  Dodona  was  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 
constantly  happened,  and  hence  arose  the  proverb 
of  the  Dodonaean  caldron  and  the  Gorcyniean  whip. 
(Polemon,  ap.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  AtMtrn ;  Suid.  s.  v. 
AcdwnSov  xo^c'oi';  Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  means  of  consulting 
the  god ;  and  hence  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  describing 
the  silence  of  the  oracle  hi  his  time,  says,  oftir^i 
Ac$i)9  fiopTt^eriu  (^Or.  iv.  p.  127,  c).  Respecting 
the  way  in  which  the  oracles  were  given,. there  are 
different  accounts;  and  they  probdbly  differed  at 
different  times.  The  most  ancient  mode  was  by 
means  of  sounds  from  the  trees,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  Servins  relates  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  sacred  oak  there  gushed  forth  a  fountain,  the 
noise  of  whose  waters  was  prophetic  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  priestesses  (od  Virg.  ^sn.  iii  466). 
On  some  occasions  the  will  of  the  god  appears  to 
have  been  ascertamed  by  means  of  lots.  (Gie.  de 
IHv.  i.  34.) 

The  site  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
No  remains  of  the  temple  have  been  discovered ;  and 
no  inscriptions  have  been  found*  to  determine  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  only  place  of  great  celebrity  in 
Greece,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known. 
Leake,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  learning,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  fertile  valley  of  locmmma 
is  the  territory  of  Dodona,  and  that  the  ruins  upon 
the  hill  of  Katiritxa  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
tS  lodnnma  are  those  of  the  ancient  dty.  Leake 
remarks  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  per- 
son  who  has  seen  the  country  around  lodmnina^  and 
has  examined  the  extensive  remains  at  K€utritza^ 
that  the  city  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  the  captal  of  the  district 
during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  '*  The  town  not 
only  covered  all  the  summit,  bat*  had  a  secondary 
inclosure  or  fortified  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  circumference  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles.  Gf  the  suburb  the  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  detached  fragments,  and  of 
remains  of  buildings  strewn  upon  the  land,  which  is 
here  cultivated.  But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town 
walls  is  traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  acropolis  on  the  summit  These,  in  some  places, 
are  extant  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet.  The  ma- 
sonry is  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of  trape- 
zoidal or  polyhedral  masses,  which  are  exactly  fitted 
to  one  another  without  cement,  and  form  a  casing 
for  an  interior  mass  of  rough  stones  and  mortar. . . . 
A  monastery,  which  stands  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
Hellenic  inclosure,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  hiU, 
bat  although  built  in  groat  part  of  ancient  materials, 
it  does  not  pieseive  a  single  inscribed  or  sculptured 
marble,  nor  could  I  find  any  such  relics  on  any  part 
of  the  ancient  site."    (Leake.) 

Our  space  allows  us  to  mention  only  briefly  the 
chief  arguments  of  Leake  in  favour  of  placing  Dj- 
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dona  at  KastHfea.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
writers  that  Dodona  first  belonged  to  Thesprotia,  and 
afterwards  to  Molcssis.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a 
town  of  Moloesis,  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  328)  pUves  it 
in  the  same  district,  but  observes  diat  it  was  called 
a  Thesprotian  town  by  the  tragio  poets  and  by 
Pindar.  But  even  Aeschylus,  tl^ugh  calling  the 
oracle  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Zens,  places  Dodona 
on  the  Molossian  plain  (/Vom.  829)  :•— 

#ircl  7&P  lixBts  Vf^s  MoXoo-o-^  8(£irc8a, 
r^y  aiir{>vorr6¥  t'  ii^X  Aw^njv,  Xva 
luumTa  ^uk6s  t'  itrrl  Qtinrfwrov  Ai6s. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  territory  of  Dodona 
bordered  on  the  inland  frontiers  of  Thesprotia  and 
Molossis,  and  must  in  that  case  correspond  to  th%' 
district  of  lodnnma,  Pindar  describes  Epeims  as 
beginnmg  at  Dodona,  and  extending  from  thence  to 
the  Ionian  sea  (^Nem.  iv.  81);  from  which  it  follows 
that  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  <tf  Epeims. 
That  it  was  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  Pindus,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains (Supp.  258),  and  from  the  epithet  of  aJr^^rot 
attached  to  the  place  by  the  same  poet  (J\vm.  830), 
and  from  that  of  hnrx^lf'^^pos  given  to  it  by  Homer. 
(/I  xvi.  234.)  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Dodona  by  the  Aetolians  also  shows  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeims.  Polybios  says  {I.  c) 
that  the  Aetolians  marched  ^  into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epeims)  "  (jtU  ToJ'f  torn  rdrovs  rris  'Hwctpoi;), 
which  words  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Upper  Epeims, 
or  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  sea  towards  the 
central  range  of  mountains. 

Hesiod,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (ap.  Schol. 
ad  Soph.  Track.  1167  ;  comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  328), 
describes  Dodona  as  situated  upon  an  extremity  in 
the  district  called  Hellopia,  ^  a  country  of  cornfields 
and  meadows,  abounding  in  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
cattle;" — a  description  accurately  applicable  to  the 
valley  of  /otfimma,  which  contains  meadows  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Several  ancient  writere 
state  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain  called  Tomakus  or  Tn  arus  (t6- 
fiopos,  Tfidpos)^  from  which  the  priests  of  the  god 
are  said  to  have  been  called  TomQri  (Joftovpotf  Strab. 
vii.  p.  328 ;  Gallim.  Eifmn.  m  Cer.  52 ;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  T6fULpoi ,  Hesych.  8.  v.  TfAdpiot ;  Enstath.  ad 
Od.  xiv.  327,  p.  1760,  R.,  cwJ  Oti.  xvi.  403,  p.  1806, 
R.).  Theopompns  relates  that  there  were  a  hundred 
fountains  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tomarus.  (Plin.  iv.  1.) 
Leake  identifies  Tomarus  with  the  commanding 
ridge  of  Mitziibilij  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous 
sources  finom  which  the  lake  of  lodnnina  derives  its 
chief  supply.  He  further  observes  that  the  name 
Tomarus,  though  no  longer  attached  to  this  moun- 
tain, is  not  quite  obsolete,  being  still  preserved  in 
that  of  the  TomarokhMa^  or  villages  situated  on  a 
part  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Dhrtf8hOj  which  is 
a  continuation  of  MiUikili, 

The  chief  ol^'ection  to  placing  Dodona  near  lodn- 
nina  is  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writera  as  to  a 
lake  at  Dodona.  But  this  n^ative  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
site,  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  only 
detailed  description  which  we  possess  of  the  locality 
is  in  a  fragment  of  Hesiod,  who  may  have  mentioned 
the  lake  in  the  lines  immediately  following,  which 
are  now  lost.  Moreover,  Apollodorus  stated  that 
there  were  marshes  round  the  temple  (ap.  Strab.  vii. 
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p.  328).  The  lake  of  lodnnina  was  known  in  ftn« 
tiquity  by  the  name  of  Pambotis  (JlanSchis  Xi^u^), 
which  waa  placed  in  Moloasia.  (Eostath.  m  Ham. 
Od,  iii.  189.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  of  Dodona 
was  probably  outside  the  dtj.  L^Jce  sappoees 
that  the  former  stood  on  the  peninsnla  now  occupied 
by  the  citadel  of  /o^bnuna,  bat  there  are  no  remains 
of  the  temple  on  this  spot  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  168,  foil.;  respecting  the  oracle, 
see  Cordes,  De  Oraculo  DodonaeOy  Groningen,  1826 ; 
Lassaulx,  Das  Pelasgitche  Orakel  des  Zeut  eu  DO' 
dona,  Warzburg,  1840;  Ameth,  Ueber  das  Tau- 
benorakel  von  Dodona,  Wien,  1840 ;  Preller,  in 
Pauly*B  Jieal-EnclopSdie,  art  Dodona  f  Hermann, 
Z^rbuch  dor  goUesdienstUchen  AUerth,  der  Cfrie^ 
cken,  §  39.) 

DOEANTEIUS  CAMPUS.  Stephanas  B.  (#.  r. 
Aoitwros  vcSIoy)  places  it  in  Phrygia:  the  name 
came  from  Doeas.  The  situation  of  the  plain  is 
unknown. 

ApoUonius  Rhodios  (ii.  370,  &c.  989,  &c.)  places 
a  Aoubriov  vcfiioy  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Thermodon 
in  PcmtUB,  where  the  Anoazoas  dwelled.     [6.  L.] 

DCLIGHE  (AoAixd),  a  town  in  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at'  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 
Dollche,  with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Azorus 
and  Pythium,  formed  a  tripolis.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  small  yiUage  of  DtJdista, "  where  in  a  ruined 
church  are  two  firagments  of  Doric  columns  2  feet 
8  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  buiying-ground  a 
sepulchral  stone,  together  with  some  squared  blocks." 
(Polyb.  xzvin.  11;  Liv.  zlii.  53,  zli?.  2;  PtoL  iii. 
13.  §  42 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  344.) 

DOLICHE,  DOLICHISTE  (AoXfxi)i^o^<X<<'^: 
Eth.  AoAix<^s,  AoA<x^<rn7t).  Ste]dianas  B.  (f.  v.) 
describes  Dolidie  as  an  isUmd  close  to  the  Lycian 
coast,  on  the  authority  of  Oallimachus;  and  he  adds 
that  Alexander,  in  Us  Periphu  of  Lycia,  calls  it 
Dolichiste.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  3).  Pliny  places  it  opposite  to  Chi- 
maera;  and  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  name  it  Doli- 
chiste. Doliche  or  Dolichiste,  a  long  island,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  now  called  Kakavck  It  lies  near 
the  southern  coast  of  Lyda,  west  of  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  and  in  front  of  the  spadoos  bay  also  named 
Kakava.  The  island  is  a  **  narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
incapable  of  yielding  a  ooDstant  supply  of  water; 
each  house  had  therefore  a  tank  holloweid  in  the  rock, 
and  lined  with  stucoo."  (Beaufort,  Karamama, 
p.  21.)  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  127)  speaks  of  the 
*•  ruins  of  a  large  city,  with  a  noble  theatre,  at  Kd- 
hava,  in  a  fine  harbour  formed  by  a  range  of  rocky 
islands."  Bat  this  theatre  appears,  from  what  Leake 
says,  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland;  and  Beau- 
fort observes  that  "  the  whole  of  these  islands  and 
bays  may  be  included  under  the  general  Greek  name 
Kdkava^  The  island  of  Dol£he  is  now  unin- 
habited. [G.  L.] 

DOLrOKIS  (^LoKtwis :  Eth.  AoXiorts).  Steph»- 
nus  B.  (f.  r.  AoXlop^s)  describes  tlie  Doliones  as  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,"  and  he  adds  that  Uecataens 
called  them  Dolieu:  they  were  also  called  Dolionii. 

The  Doliones  (Strab.  p.  575)  are  a  people  about 
Cyzicus  who  extended  from  the  river  Aesepus  to  the 
Bhyndacns  and  the  lake  Dascylitis.  [Dascyuum.] 
The  names  Dolionis  and  Dolimes  are  connected  with 
the  earliest  traditions  about  Cyzicus;  and  in  Strabo*s 
time  the  Cyzioeoi  had  the  Dolionis.  Strabo  (p. 
564)  found  it  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Bithynians, 
the  Mysians,  the  Phrygians,  as  well  as  of  the  Do- 
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liones,  those  about  Gyacns;  and  we  cannot  do  more 
than  he  did.  ApoUonius  Rhodius  {Arg.  i.  947) 
doubtless  followed  an  old  tradition  when  he  described 
the  Doliones  as  occupying  the  isthmus,  by  which  he 
means  the  isthmus  of  Cyzicus,  and  the  plain,  which 
is  probably  the  plun  on  the  mainland;  and, here,  be 
says,  reigned  Cyzicus,  a  son  of  Aeneas.     [6.  L] 

DOLOME'NE  (AoAofUfni,  Strab.  xvL  p.  736), 
one  of  the  districts  in  the  plain  country  of  Assriia, 
adjoining  the  capital  Ninus  (Nineveh).         [V.] 

DOLONCAE,  DOLONCI  (A<{Aa7««),  alhradan 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Bithynians.  (Plin.  ir.  18 ;  SoUn.  10;  Steph.  B. 
s,  V, ;  Enstath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  323.)        [L.  S.] 

DCXLOPKS,  DOLOPLA.     [Thessaua.] 

DOMANITIS,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  writleo,  Do- 

MANSTI8.      [PaPHLAOONIA.1  [G.  L] 

DOMERUSw     [D0BEBU8.J 

DOMETPOPOLIS  (AoMcrio^roXif  :  £tk.  As- 
ftcrtovoXfn}f),  is  described  by  Stephanas  (s.  v.)  u 
a  city  of  Isauria.  Ptolemy  (v,  8)  makes  Dometio- 
polls  a  dty  of  Cilida  Trachea.  The  site  is  un- 
known. [G.  L] 

DCXNACON  (Aovax^),  a  village  in  the  terriuny 
of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia,  where  the  river  Nsrossus 
rises.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pansanias  after  noticing 
the  river  Olmius,  and  before  describiog  Cieiisis  sod 
Thisbe.  Leake  places  Donaoon  near  a  hamlet  ctlled 
Taieai,  at  a  spot  ''where  there  is  a  oopioas  ftontain 
surrounded  by  a  modem  enckeure,  of  which  U* 
materials  are  ancient  squared  bkicks:  in  tiie  corn- 
fields above  are  many  remains  of  former  habitatioaB. 
(Pans.  ix.  31.  §7;  Letike^  Northern  Greece,  vln. 
p.  501.) 

DONU'SA  or  DONY'SA  (A^rwro ;  whence  come 
the  corrupt  forms  AoroiHrlo,  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  EosUth. 
ad  Diongs.  Per.  530;  Dionyaia,  Mel.  ii.  7).  a  amsU 
island  near  Naxos,  said  by  Stephanas  to  have  been 
the  island  to  which  Dionysus  carried  Ariadne  from 
Naxos,  when  pursued  by  her  father  Minos.  This 
tale,  however,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding Donusa,  the  name  of  the  island,  with  Dio- 
nysus, tiie  name  of  the  god.  Stephanas  also  ttstee, 
though  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the 
ishmd  belonged  to  Bhodes.  Vixgil  {Aen.  m.  m) 
gives  to  Donusa  the  epitiiet  of  "viridis,"  which 
Servins  explains  by  the  colour  of  its  marble;  bat  this 
sUtement  is  probably  only  invented  to  ezphun  the 
epithet.  Donusa  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment 
under  the  Soman  empire.    (Tac.  Amk  iv.  30.) 

DORA  (ra  A«pa),  a  maritime  town  of  Palestine, 
locaUy  situated  in  Uie  half  tribe  of  Maoasseb,  on 
this  side  Jordan,  but  left  in  possession  of  the  aU 
Canaanitish  inhabitants.  (Jwiges,  i.  87.)  ScyUz 
(p.  42),  who  calls  it  DoRDS,  says  that  it  was  a  oty 
of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  f^qnentiy  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  whose  notices  enable  us  to  identify  it  with 
the  modem  village  of  Tanissra.  It  was  a  city  of 
Phoenicia,  near  Mount  Carmel.  (Joseph.  ViL  §  8  { 
c  Apion.  ii.  9.)  It  was  a  strong  fbrtreas  when 
Tryphon  held  it  against  Antiochus  Pius  {Ant.  xiu- 
7.  §  2).  Caesarea  is  pkced  by  him  between  Do» 
and  Joppa,  both  which  maritime  towns  en  descnbed 
as  having  bad  harbours,  owing  to  their  exposare  to 
tiie  south-west  wind,  which  roUed  in  heavy  breaks 
upon  the  sandy  coast,  and  forced  tiie  merchants  » 
anchor  in  the  open  sea  (xv.  9.  6).  St  J««ne  de- 
scribes it  as  anciently  a  most  powerihl  city,  bnt  s 
ruin  in  his  time  {Epiiaph.  Pimlae),  mtaaied  9 
miles  from  Caesarea,  on  the  road  to  Ftoiemsis. 
{OnomasL  $.  v. ;  Reland,  Pahest.  pp^  738—741.; 
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**  Thert  are  extensive  rnioa  here,  but  thej  poesesa 
nothing  of  interest."  (Irbj  and  Mangles,  Truvelt, 
p.  190.)  [G.  W.] 

DORA  FLUMEN.    [DABooimrBS.] 

DORA'CIUM  (AwpoicfoF),  a  town  of  myricom, 
which  Hierocles  odls  the  metropolis  of  the  '*  Pro- 
▼inda  PmeTalitana,*' — a  title  wluch  rightly  belongs 
to  Soodra.  Wesseling  has  supposed  that  it  might  re- 
present DocuBA  or  DiocL&a.  [£.  B.  J.] 

DORES.    [Doris.] 

DORGAMENES  FLUMEK.    [Dara.] 

DOIUAS.     [DoANAfl.] 

DORIEIUM  (Aopicior:  Eth.  Aopu6i).  Steph.  B. 
(«.  V.)  mentions  it  as  a  city  of  Phrygia.  He  has  also 
Daridom  («.  v.  AapUior),  a  city  of  Phrygia:  and  it 
b  supposed  that  this  may  be  the  same  place.  Pliny 
(r.  27)  has  also  a  Donm,  or  Dorio,  as  it  is  said  to  Iw 
written  in  the  MSS.,  m  Cilicia  Tncheia.  [G.  L.] 

DORIS  (ri  Ampts:  Eth,  Aaopuvs,  pi.  A«pi^f, 
Aetpius ;  Dores,  Dorienses),  a  small  monntainoos 
district  in  Greece,  boonded  by  Actolia,  southern 
Thessaly,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  Phocis.  It  lies 
between  Moants  Oeta  and  Paznassns,  and  consists  of 
the  yalky  of  the  river  Pindos  (nfrSof),  a  tribatary 
of  the  Gei^issoB,  into  which  it  flows  not  far  from 
the  sonrces  of  the  latter.  The  Pindos  is  now  called 
the  ApostoUd,  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  92.)  This  valley  is  open 
towards  Phocis;  bat  it  lies  higher  than  the  valley  of 
the  Gephissos,  rising  above  the  towns  of  Drymaea, 
Tithroninm,  and  .^phicsea,  which  are  the  last 
towns  in  Phocis.  Doris  is  described  by  Herodotos 
(viiL  31)  as  lying  between  Mails  and  Phocis,  and 
being  only  30  stadia  in  breadth,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  ApoatoHd  in  its 
widest  part  In  this  valley  there  were  four  towns 
forming  the  Doric  tetrapolis,  namely,  Erdieus, 
BoiUM,  CrriNiUM,  and  Pihdus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
427.)  Erinens,  as  tiie  most  important,  appears  to 
have  been  also  called  Dorinm.  (Aesch.  de  Fait. 
Leg,  p.  286.)  The  Dorians,  however,  did  no^  con- 
fine themselves  within  these  narrow  limits,  but  occu- 
pied other  pkces  along  Mount  Oeta.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  the  Dorians  of  the  tetrapolis  as  the  larger 
part  of  the  nation  (ix.  pi  417);  and  the  Scholiast  oi 
Pindar  (JPyth.  i.  121)  speaks  of  six  Doric  towns, 
Erineos,  Cytinium,  Boiumy  Lilaeum,  Carphaea,  and 
Diyope.  Lilaeum  is  Lilaea,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  Doric  town  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, since  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Phocian 
towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes;  Garphaea  is  probably 
Searphea  near  Thermopylae;  and  by  Dryope  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  oonntiy  once  inhabited  by  the 
Dryopes.  The  Dorians  would  appear  at  one  time  to 
have  extended  across  Mt.  Oeta  to  the  searcoast,  both 
firam  the  preceding  account  and  from  the  statement 
of  Soylax,  who  speaks  (p.  24)  of  AifioSMptcii. 
Among  the  Doric  towns  Hecataeos  mentioned  Am- 
phana^  called  Amphanaea  by  Theopompus.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  9.  'Aju^iv/.)  Livy  (xxviL  7)  plaoss  in  Doris 
TritonoD  and  Drymiae,  which  are  evidentiy  the  Pho- 
dan  towns  elsewhere  called  Tithnmium  and  Drymaea. 

There  was  an  important  mountam  psss  leading 
across  Parnassus  from  Doris  to  Amjjiissa  in  the 
country  of  the  Osolian  Locrians:  at  the  head  of  this 
pass  stood  the  Dorian  town  of  Gytinium.  [Gt- 
Tzsnaji.] 

Doris  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Dry- 
vptB  from  its  earUer  inhabitants  the  Diyopes,  who 
were  expelled  from  the  country  by  Heracles  and  the 
Malians.    (Herod.  I  56,  viu.  31, 43.)    [Dbtopju.] 
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It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dorians,  who  migrated 
from  this  district  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Hence  the  country  is  called  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  (Herod,  viii.  31) ;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  the  chief  state  of  Doric  origin, 
<m  more  than  one  occasion  sent  assistance  to  the 
metropolis  when  attacked  by  the  Phodans  and  their 
other  neighbours.  (Thuc.  L  107,  iii.  92.)  The 
Dorians  were  supposed  to  have  derived  tl^ir  name 
from  Doras,  the  son  of  Hellen.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Dorns  settled  at  once  in  the  country  snbs^ 
quently  known  as  Doris  (Strab.  viji.  p.  383;  Gonon, 
c  27);  but  other  teaditi<»is  represent  them  as  more 
widely  spread  in  earlier  times.  Herodotus  relates 
(L  56)  "  that  in  the  time  of  king  Deucalion  they  in- 
habited the  district  Phthiotis;  Uiat  in  the  time  of 
Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  inhabited  the  country 
called  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus; 
that,  expelled  from  Histiaeotis  by  the  Gadmeiam, 
they  dwelt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  were  called  the 
Macednian  nation;  and  that  from  thence  they  mi- 
grated to  Dcyopb;  and  having  passed  from  Dryopis 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  were  called  the  Doric  race.'* 
For  this  statement  Herodotus  could  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  traditim,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  fw  accepting  it  as  an  historical  relation  of 
fiicts,  as  manv  modern  scholars  have  done.  InApoUo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  3)  Dorus  is  represented  as  occupying 
the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Gorinthian  gulf,  and  calling  the  in- 
habitants after  himself  Dorians.  By  this  description 
is  evidently  meant  the  whole  country  along  the  north- 
era  shore  of  the  Gorinthian  gulf,  comprising  Aetolia, 
Phocis,  and  the  land  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  This 
statement,  as  Mr.  Grote  josUy  remarks,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evi- 
dence than  the  l^ends  given  in  Herodotus.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  an 
insignificant  district  as  Doris  Proper  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus;  and  the  common  tale 
that  the  Dcnians  crossed  over  from  Kaupactus  to  the 
conquest  is  in  accordance  with  the  legend  of  thdr 
bdng  the  inhabitants  of  the  northera  shore  of  the 
gnlf. 

An  account  of  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Heraclddae,  is  related  elsewhere. 
(^Dwk.  of  Biogr,  art.  Eer<»dndae,)  In  the  his- 
torical period  the  whde  of  the  eastcra  and  southern 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  were  ui  the  possesdon  of 
Dorians.  Banning  with  the  isthmus  of  Gorinth, 
there  was  first  Megara,  whose  territory  extended 
north  of  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  next  came 
Gorinth,  and  to  its  west  Siqron;  south  of  these  two 
dties  were  Phlius  and  Gleonae :  the  Aigolic  penin- 
sula was  divided  between  Argos,  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
and  Hermione, — the  last  of  which,  however,  was  in- 
habited by  Dryq)e8,  and  not  by  Dorians.  In  the 
Saronio  gulf  Aegina  was  peopled  by  Dorians.  South 
cf  the  .^give  territory  was  Laoonia,  and  to  its  west 
Mes8enia,both  raled  by  Dorians :  the  river  Meda,  which 
separated  Messenia  from  Triphylia,  included  under 
Elis  in  its  widest  sense,  was  tiie  boundary  of  the 
Dorian  states  on  the  westera  dde  of  the  peninsula. 
The  districts  just  mentioned  are  represented  in  the 
Homeric  poems  as  the  seats  of  the  great  Achaetm 
monarchies,  and  there  is  no  alludon  in  these  poems 
to  any  Doric  population  in  Peloponnesus.  In  fiu:t 
the  name  of  the  Dorians  occurs  maly  once  in  Homer, 
and  then  as  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  Grete.  (Od, 
xix.  177.)    The  dlence  of  Homer  is  to  us  a  con* 
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▼inoing  proof  tbat  the  Doriaa  oonqnest  of  PiBlopon- 
DMiis  most  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  the  poet,  and  consequently  must  be  assigned  to  a 
much  Uter  date  than  the  one  usually  attributed  to  it 

From  the  Peloponnesus  the  Dorians  spread  over 
▼ariouB  parts  of  the  Aegaean  and  its  connected  seas. 
Doric  colcmies  were  founded  in  mythical  times  in  the 
islands  of  Crete,  Melos,  Thera,  Rhodes,  and  Cos. 
About  the  same  time  they  founded  upon  tiie  coast  of 
Caria  the  towns  of  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus:  these 
two  towns,  together  with  Cos  and  the  three  Rhndian 
towns  of  Lindus,  lalysos,  and  Camirus,  fonned  a 
confederation  usually  called  the  Doric  Hexapolis. 
The  members  of  this  hexapolis  were  accustomed  to 
celd>rate  a  festivaif  with  games,  on  the  Triopian 
promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  hwiour  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  games  were  brazen 
tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicamassus  was  struck  out 
of  the  league,  because  one  of  her  citizens  carried  the 
tripod  to  bis  own  house  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
temple.  The  hexapolis  thus  became  a  pentapolis. 
(Uerod.  i.  144.) 

The  Doric  colonies  founded  in  historical  times  are 
enumerated  under  the  names  of  the  countries  which 
founded  them.  Corinth,  the  chief  eommerdal  city 
of  the  Dorians,  colonised  Corcyim,  and  planted  sevenl 
eolonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  of  which 
Ambrada,  Anactorium,  Leucas,  and  Apollonia  were 
the  most  important  Epidamnus,  further  north,  was 
also  a  Doric  colony,  being  founded  by  the  Corcy- 
raeans.  In  Sicily  we  find  several  powerful  Doric 
cities: — Syracuse,  founded  by  Corinth;  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megara,  by  Megara;  Geh^  by  Rhodians  and 
Cretans ;  ^ncle,  subsequently  peopled  by  Messenians, 
and  hence  called  Messene;  Agi'igentum,  founded  by 
Gela ;  and  Selinus,  by  the  Hyblaean  Megara.  In 
southern  Italy  there  was  the  great  Doric  city  of  Ta- 
rentum,  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the 
eastern  seas  there  were  also  several  Doric  cities: — 
Potidaea,  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalddice,  founded  by 
Corinth;  and  Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium, 
all  three  founded  by  Megara. 

The  history  of  Doris  Proper  is  of  no  importance. 
In  the  invasion  of  Xenes  it  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  consequently  its  towns  were  spared.  (He- 
rod, viii.  31  )  Subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  assisted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  attacked  by  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and 
neighbouring  tribes.  (Thnc  L  107,  iiL  92.)  Their 
towns  suffered  much  in  the  PhociaUi  Aetoltan,  and 
Macedonian  trars,  so  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  Strabo 
that  any  trace  of  them  was  left  m  the  Roman  times. 
(Strab.  ix.  pi  427.)  The  towns  continued  to  be 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  13 ;  compi  Miiller, 
DoriofUf  book  i.  c.  2 ;  Leake,  Norikem  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  pL  90,  seq.). 

DORIS.  Pliny  (v.  28)  says, "  Caria  mediae  Doridi 
drcumfunditur  ad  mare  utroqne  latere  ambiens," 
by  which  he  means  that  Doris  is  surrounded  by 
Caria  oo  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  bordered  by  the 
sea.  He  makes  Doris  begin  at  Cnidus.  In  the  bay 
of  Doris  he  places  LenoopoUs,  Uamaxitus,  &c  An 
attempt  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  ascertain  wliich 
of  two  bays  Phny  calls  Doridis  Sinus.  [Ckra- 
MKICDB.]  This  Doris  of  Pliny  is  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dorians,  which  Thucydides  (ii.  9) 
indicates,  not  by  the  name  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
people:  "Dorians,  neighbours  of  the  Carians."  Pto- 
lemy (v.  2)  makes  Doris  a  division  of  his  Asia,  and 
places  in  it  Halicamassus,  Ceramus,  and  Cnidus. 
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The  term  Doris,  applied  to  a  part  of  Asia,  dos  nA 
appear  to  occur  in  other  writers.  [0.  L] 

DORISCUS  (AoptifKov).  A  coast  town  of  Thuee, 
in  a  plain  west  of  the  river  Hebrus,  which  is  beooe 
called  the  plain  of  Doriscus  (Ao^nof  «i3i«r). 
During  the  expedition  of  Darius  the  place  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  the  Persians;  and  in  this  plain Xena 
reviewed  his  fcroes  before  commencing  his  loaidi 
agfiinst  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Livy  it  appean  to 
have  been  only  a  fort — catteUwn  (Herod,  v.  98;  til 
25,  59, 105;  Steph.  B.  s.  v, ;  Uv.  xzxi.  16;  Plin.iT. 
18;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2).  The  neighbonriiood  of  Do- 
riscus is  now  called  Uie  plain  of  Romigik.    [L  &] 

DOIUUM  {^dptop\  a  town  of  Mcsaima.  eefe. 
brated  in  H(xner  as  the  place  where  the  bsid  The* 
myris  was  smitten  with  blindness,  because  be  boaited 
that  he  could  surpass  the  Muses  in  singing.  (Hoo. 
IL  ii  599.)  Strabo  says  that  some  perMOs  aid 
Dwium  was  a  mountain,  and  others  a  plaio;  bat 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  place  in  his  time,althoagb 
some  identified  it  with  a  place  called  Olnris  COfM- 
pis)  or  Olura  C'OAovpa),  in  the  district  of  MesMBii 
named  Aulon.  (Stnb.  viiL  p. 350.)  Panaaiiia^hov. 
ever,  places  the  mina  of  Dorium  on  the  nsul  firon 
Andania  to  Cyparissia.  After  leaving  Andsma,  be 
firet  came  to  Polichne;  and  after  crossing  the  liren 
Electra  and  Coeus,  be  reached  the  fimiitain  <f 
Achaia  and  the  ruins  of  Dorium.  (Pans.  iv.  S3.  §  7.) 
The  pbin  of  Sulimd  appean  to  be  the  district  of  tiie 
Homeric  Dorium.  (Leake,  Jforta^  voL  i.  p.  4S4; 
Curtius,  Pdopotmetat,  vol.  it  p.  154.) 

DORO'STOLUM.    [Dubosxobuil] 

DCXRTICUM  (Aorriicrfr),  a  town  of  Moesia, 
situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  rim 
Timaeus.  It  is  identified  with  the  modere  Decx, 
near  Biases.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  4;  Procop.  Ik  Atdif. 
iv.  6;  lUn.  Ant  219 ;  Geo^.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  ii 
erroneously  called  Ciortieum.)  [}*•  &] 

DORUS.    [Dora.] 

DORYLAEUM  (Ao^Aoior:  Etk  Ao^Ascif, 
Dorjclensis),  a  town  in  Phrygia.  Steph.  B.(«.0 
names  it  Dorylaeium  (A«^Aiciop),  and  obetfvn 
that  Demosthenes  calls  it  Docylaenm.  Strabo  (p- 
576)  also  calls  it  Doryhieam.  Meineke  (ed.  Stqih. 
B.  «.  V.  AcpvAiciov)  has  a  note  on  the  ortbognpbT 
of  the  word  and  the  passage  of  Eostatbins  (<» 
Dion^  Perieg.  815).  Bat  it  is  doubtful  if  b«  is 
right  in  correcting  the  text  of  Eustathius,  which,  as 
it  stands,  makes  also  a  form  AoftiKKtaVf  and  «>  it 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Ptdeiny  (v.  2),  who  men* 
tions  it  as  a  city  of  Phiygta  Magna  in  his  dJyvoM 
of  Asia.  Memckecoi\jectiires  the  Demostbenes  whom 

Stephanos  cites  to  be  the  Bithynian,  and  that  he  saed 
the  fonn  Dorylaenm  to  suit  his  metre.  The  Latin 
form  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  is  DoiTlaeum,  DoryUuin,  or 
Doryleum  ;  doubtful  which.  The  coins,  which  sre 
only  of  the  imperial  period,  have  the  epigraph  Aifv- 
Aatwf.  Doryhieum  is  EaU-skeJir  (Leake,  Atta 
Minor,  p.  18),  which  "  is  traversed  by  a  small  irfivam. 
which  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  joins  the  Pm-tek,  * 
ancient  Thymbres:  this  river  rises  to  the  south  « 
Kutaga,  passes  by  that  city,  and  joins  the  San- 
gariua,  a  four  houra  to  the  north-east  of  <&**! 
thehrr  The  hot  baths  of  Esk^-Mir  *re  uienUoocd 
by  Athenueus,  and  the  water  is  described  as  bon^ 
very  pleasant  to  drink  (ii.  p.  43).  There  were 
ancient  nxids  from  DoTylaeam  to  Philadelphia,  le 
Apameia  Cibotus,  to  Laodiceia  Combusts  and  Ico- 
nium,  to  Genna,  and  to  Peasinus:  "a  coincidence 
which  (their  remote  extremities  being  nearly  certain; 
will  not  apply  to  any  pomt  but  EskUkehr^  or  loi* 
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place  in  its  InnnediAte  nelghbouriiood."  (Leake.) 
Dorylaewn  is  in  ao  extensive  plain.  The  renudns  of 
antiquity  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  note. 

The  origin  of  Dorjlaeiim  is  not  known.  The 
name  occnra  in  the  wan  of  Ljsimachns  and  Anti- 
gonus  (Diod.  xx.  108),  wheooe  we  may  conclude 
that  the  place  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Lysiroachos  made  an  entrenched  camp  at  Doiylaeum, 
'*  which  place  had  abundance  of  com  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  a  river  flowing  by  it."  The  Dorylenses 
were  among  those  who  joined  in  the  prosecution 
against  L.  Flaocus,  who  was  praetor  of  the  province 
of  Asia  (b.c.  62),  and  who  was  accosed  of  malad- 
ministration. Cicero,  who  defended  him,  calls  these 
Dorylenses  ^'pastores  "  {proFlaoc  c.  17),  from  which 
we  may  collect  that  there  was  sheep  fteding  aUboat 
Doiylaeum  then  as  there  is  now.  The  roads  from 
Dorylaenm  and  its  position  show  that  it  must  always 
have  been  an  important  town  during  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation of  Asia ;  and  it  was  a  ft)urishing  place 
under  the  Greek  em^re.  [O.  L.] 

DO'SARON  (AoHTflpaw),  a  river  of  India  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  ^us  Gangeticus  at  141° 
long.,  and  17°  4'  hit  (Ptol.  vi.  1);  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  Mana-NadL  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
Giogra^Ue  ties  Ancient ^  voL  iiL  pp.  21 5, 216, 255, 
812.)  [E.B.J.] 

DO  THAN  (AoOa<(f(),  a  town  of  Palestine,  men- 
tioned  in  the  histoiy  of  Joseph  {Gen,  xxxvii.  17) 
and  of  Elisha  (2  Kmffs,  vi.  13).  From  the  former 
notice  it  af^iears  to  have  been  on  the  high  rood  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Egypt  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  in  ocnmection  with  Bethulia,  over 
against  Esdraelon,  toward  the  open  country  (iv.  6); 
and  it  is  clear,  from  vii.  4,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
the  mountains  bordering  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on 
the  south.  Consistently  with  this,  Eusebius  places 
it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Samaria  (Sekwte) 
(^Onormui,  9.  9.),  where  a  village  of  the  name  Dot&n 
still  exists,  a  Httle  to  the  east  of  the  Nabl&s  road, 
south-west  of  Jenm,  (Schultz,  in  Williams,  ffoJj/ 
Ciis,  wl  n.  p.  469.)  FG.  W-l 

DOTIUH,  town.  [Donns  Campus.] 
DOTIUS  CAMPUS  (rh  Ai^ioy  wc8W),  the 
name  of  a  plain  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
suuth  of  C^sa,  along  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
Boebeis.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Aenianes.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61,  ix.  p.  442 ;  Pint.  Quaut. 
Grace.  13.)  Hesiod  spoiks  of  'Hwin  hills  in  the 
Dotian  plab  opposite  to  the  vine-bearing  Amyms," 
aaid  to  have  been  the  dweiUing-place  of  Coronis, 
mother  cf  Aesculapius  by  ApoUo,  who  put  her  to 
death  because  she  had  &vonnd  Ischys,  son  of 
Eilatus.  (Hesiod,  cgs.  Strab.  ix.  p.  442,  xiv.  p.  647 ; 
oompk  Hom.  Hymn,  xv.;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  25.) 
Leake  identifies  this  double  hill  of  Hesiod  with  a 
very  remarkable  height,  rising  like  an  island  out  of 
a  plain,  about  four  miles  in  drcumference,  and 
having  two  summits  connected  by  a  ridge  :  between 
them  is  a  village  called  P^ra^  from  which  the  Lill 
derives  its  name.  The  north-eastern  summit  of  the 
hill  is  surrounded  by  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  leam  from  Pindar  that 
the  town  on  this  hill  was  called  Lackrexa  (Ao- 
jc^M,  Pind.  Pylh.  m,  59),  to  which,  however, 
ether  writers  give  the  name  of  Dotium  (Steph.  B. 
i.9.  AAriov ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16).  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  420, 447, 451.) 

DOURUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
fiUling  into  the  Western  Ocean  between  the  Senns 
(Shamom)9Dd  Ha  lemna (Kenmare),   This  makes 
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it,  in  all  probability,  the  rirer  which   falls  into 
JDingle  Bay.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DRABESCUS  {ApaSrierKofy  Thucy.  i.  100,  iv. 
102 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Steph.  B.),  a  place  where 
the  Athenian  colonists  of  Amphipolis  were  defeated 
by  the  Thracian  Edom.  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
(Daravescus)  it  is  marked  12  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of 
Philippi,  a  situation  which  corresponds  with  the 
plain  of  DhrAma.  The  plain  of  Drabescus  is  con- 
cealed from  Amphipolis  by  the  meeting  of  the  lower 
heights  of  Pangaeum  with  those  whidi  enclose  the 
plain  to  the  NE.  Through  thb  strait  the  *Anghieia 
makes  its  way  to  the  lake;  and  thus  there  is  a 
marked  separation  between  the  Stiymonic  plain  and 
that  which  contains  Drabescus  and  Philippi.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.)  [KB. J.] 

DRACO  (ApcU'^f),  a  small  river  which  enters 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Astacus,  in  the  Pn>- 
pontis.  It  runs  from  the  high  land  north  of  the 
lake  Ascania,  near  Kicaea,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
promontoiy  of  IHl,  and  near  Helenc^lis  (JErteh). 
The  Draco  is  a  rapid  river,  with  a  winding  course, 
which  by  its  alluvium  lias  formed  the  DU.  (Prooop. 
de  Atdif.  v.  2.)  Leake  observes  (^Atia  Minora  p. 
10): — *^  In  riding  frvm  the  DU  to  Kiedenoeut  (on 
the  road  to  Nicaea^  Iznik)^  I  remarked  that  we 
traversed  the  river  about  twenty  times,  without  being 
aware  that  Procopius  has  made  precisely  the  same 
remark  with  r^aiid  to  the  Draca"  [G.  L.] 

DRACO  MONS.  [Tmolus.] 
DRAHCNUS,  a  small  river,  now  the  Drone  or 
Trttten,  which  fiows  into  the  Moeella  (Mosel)  at 
Neumoffenf  the  ancient  Neomagus.  Neumayen  is 
in  the  circle  oi  Trier.  The  Drahonus  is  mentioned 
by  Ausonius  : — 

**  Praetereo  exilem  Lesuram  tenuemque  Drahonum." 
{Id.  X.  Afosella,  v.  865.)  [G.  L.] 

DRANGIA'NA  (Aporytoi^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  zt, 
p.  723;  Ptol.  vi.  19.  §  1;  ApdryVJi  Strab.  xi.  p. 
514;  Apa77ivi^,  Diod.  xvii.  81,xriii.  3;  Drangiana, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  district  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  comprehending 
part  of  the  present  Sejettan  or  Seisian.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  AnZy  on  the  E.  by  Arachosia, 
on  the  S.  by  Gedroeia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Drakoab  (Apdryo*, 
Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  28;  Sti:ab.  xv.  pp.  721,  723, 724; 
Plm.  vi.  23.  B.  25),  or  Zaranqajb  (Plin.  I  e.;  Za- 
fxKYYoi^  Arrian,  vi.  17;  ZopaT^cubi,  Arrian,  iii.  2if; 
also  called  :Sap<i77w,  Herod,  iii.  93,  117,  vii.  67; 
AapdbrSeu,  Ptol.  vi.  9.  §  3).  The  name  is  derived 
by  M.  Bumouf  (^Comment,  tur  le  J(t^na,  p.  xcviii.) 
from  ZtsrayOy  a  Zend  word  meaning  sea,  and  might 
therefore  signify  tiiose  who  dwelt  on  or  near  the  sea 
or  lake  now  iTaroA,  which  undoubtedly  retains  its 
Zend  name.  (Comp.  Wilson,  Ariana^  p.  152, 153.) 
Herodotus  describes  the  Sarangae  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  conspicuous  for  the  dress  they  wore,  dyed 
garments,  boots  which  reached  half  up  their  legs 
and  bows  and  Median  darts. 

Drangiana  was  conquered  by  Alexander  (Arrian 
iii.  28;  Diod.  xvii.  78),  and  imited  with  the  adja- 
cent provinces  under  one  satrap  At  first  Menon  is 
mentioned  as  satrap  of  Arachosia  (and  therefore 
probably  of  Drangiana,  as  the  two  provinces  were 
conquered  in  sucoesuon,  Arrian,  iii.  28);  then,  on 
the  distribution  of  Alexander's  em^re  among  his 
generals,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Stasanor  of  Solus,  to- 
gether with  Aria.  (Diod.  xviii.  3;  Justin,  xiii  4.) 
[vastly,  it  was  given  by  Antipater  to  Stasander  of 
Cyprus,  with  Aria,  Staaanor  having  been  removed 
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totheMtnpjof  BActmfliidSogdiaoa.  (Diod-zriiL 
39.)  "Die  district  was  moontaiiioiis  towards  the 
eastern  or  Aiachuaisii  side,  bat  to  the  W.  was  one 
great  sand j  pUin,  analogoos  to  the  adjoining  conntrjr 
of  Cannania  or  Kimnan.  Its  chief,  indeed  onlj, 
rivers  were  the  Erjmandnis  or  Et/mandms,  Erynum- 
thus  (now  Ebaend),  and  Phaniacotis  (now  Ferrak' 
Hud).  It  has  one  lake  of  some  size  on  the  northern 
border,  adjoining  Aria,  and  named,  from  it.  Aria  La- 
cas(ZaraA).  [Aria  Lacdb.]  Besides  the  Drangae, 
some  other  tribes  sppear  to  have  dwelt  in  Drangiana: 
as,  the  Ariaspae,  who  occupied  a  town  called  Ariaspe, 
on  the  sonthem  end  of  the  land  towards  Gedrosia;  the 
Eoeigetae  (probablj  a  section  of  the  last-n«ned 
tribe),  who  possesiied  a  territory  called  Tatacenc  and 
Batrii.  The  popaUtioa  appean  to  have  mainly  be- 
longed to  the  same  race  as  their  neighbonrB,  the 
people  of  Ariana,  Arachosia,  and  Gedb-osia.  The 
capital  of  Drangiana  was  Prophthasia  (perhaps  the 
modem  Furrak^  Wi]s<»i,  ArianOf  p.  154).  The 
actoal  capital  of  Seistan  is  Duskakf  probably  the 
Zarang  of  the  early  Mohammedan  writers,  which 
was  evidently  by  its  name  connected  with  Dran- 
giana. In  the  Perrian  cuneiform  inscription  at  Be- 
histua  the  country  is  called  Zaaaka.  (Bawlinson, 
Mem,  p.  I.)  [V.] 

DBAU'DACUM,  a  fortnn  belongmg  to  the  Pe- 
nestae,  which  was  taken  by  PerMus  in  the  campaign 
of  B.  o.  169.  (liv.  zliii.  19.)  It  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Darddi  near  Elbat&a,  [E.B.  J.] 

DRAVUS,  DRAVIS  (Apdeos,  Ldpoti  Drau\ 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  Norican  Alps,  on  the  Rhaetian  frontier 
near  the  town  of  Agnntum  (Jmchen).  It  then  flows 
through  Noricnm  SAd  Pannonia,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  its  northern  tributaiy,  the  Murius,  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube  below  Carpis.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  ri^'er  Carpu  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  49)  as  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  is 
no  other  than  the  Dravus.  Strabo  (vii.  p  314)  re- 
presents the  Dravus  as  flowing  into  the  Noarus,  a 
river  altogether  unknown,  and  then  as  emptying 
itself  with  this  Noarus  into  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Plin. 
iiL  28;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Jomand.  De  Regn,  Suoc.  89; 
Paul.  Diac  ii.  13;  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  2.)  The  current 
isTery  rapid,  whence  Pliny  calls  it  molentior.  [L.  S.] 

DREPANE,  DREPANUM.    [HBLBMOPoua.] 

DRETANUM,  a  promontory  of  Achaia.  [Acbaia, 
p.  13,  a.] 

DRE'PANUH  or  DRETANA  (r&  Ap^wor, 
PtoL,  Died,  zziii.  9,  but  rk  Ap/wom,  PoL;  Steph. 
B.;  Dionys.;  Diod.  zzit,  Blc,  and  this  seems  the 
best  attthentieated  form:  £th,  Drepanitanus :  7Va- 
pani),  a  city  of  ^dly,  with  a  promontory  and  port 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  island, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Aegates.  The  dty  did 
not  exist  until  a  comparatively  kte  period,  but  the 
port  and  promontory  are  mentioned  in  very  early 
times:  the  latter  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the 
nsembhmoe  of  its  form  to  that  of  a  sickle  (jSperdini)^ 
whence  late  mytiiogrsphers  described  it  as  the  spot 
where  the  sicUe  of  Crmas  or  Saturn  was  buried. 
(Senr.  ad  Am.  ui.  707;  Tzets.  ad  Lgeophr.  869.) 
The  port  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Eryx,  and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Trojan  l^ends  Uiat  were  attached  to  this  part 
ef  fieUy.  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Anehises,  and  of  the  funeral  games  celebrated  by 
Aeneas  in  his  honour.  (Virg.  Am.  iii.  707,  v.  24, 
ftc.;  Dionys.  L  62 ;  Serv.  €MlAen.  IL  ee.)  But  with 
this  ezoeption  we  find  no  mention  of  the  name  pr»- 
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TMXia  to  the  Pint  Pome  War:  it  probably  wemA  m 
a  port  to  the  neighbooiing  atj  of  Eiyx,  and  was  m 
dependency  of  that  place  [Estx]  ;  hot  in  the  esrlier 
part  of  Um  war  just  named  (abcvt  b.  c.  260)  the 
Carthaginian  gcoiesal  Hamikar  proceeded  to  fiortify 
the  pranontoiy  of  Drepanum,  and  fiM"»ii*«i  a  town 
there,  to  which  he  tnnsfierred  a  greet  part  of  the 
inhahitants  of  Eiyx.  (Died,  xzili.  9,  Exc.  H.  p. 
508;  Zooar.  viiL  11.)  Hcnoe  the  statanent  of 
Floras  (ii  2)  and  Auelins  Yictor  {de  Ftrw  fOattr. 
39),  both  of  whom  mention  Drepomnm  among  the 
cities  of  Sicily  taken  by  the  dictator  Atiliua  Ca]»> 
tinus  at  an  eaiiier  period  of  the  war,  most  be  crro- 
neons.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choke; 
from  the  goodness  of  its  harbour,  and  its  proodnuty 
to  Africa,  Drepana  became  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, and  continued  throughout  the  renaunder  of  the 
war  to  be  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Canha- 
giniana.  In  b.  o.  250,  indeed,  Drepana  and  Lily- 
baeum  were  the  only  two  pofaits  in  the  island  of 
which  that  people  retained  possesaion;  and  hence  the 
utmost  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  their 
maintenance.  (Pol.  L  41;  Zonar.  viiL  16.)  During 
the  long  protracted  siege  of  Lilybaeum  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  was  at  Drepana  that  Adhcrfaal  estahtisbed 
himself  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  to  wwtdi  the 
operations  of  the  besi^en,  and  it  was  off  this  port 
that  he  totally  defeated  the  Roman  conanl  P.  Clau- 
dius, and  destroyed  almost  his  whole  fleet,  b.c  249. 
(Pol.  L  46, 49—51 ;  Diod.  xxiv.  1,  Exc  H.  pc  507.) 
Not  long  after  this,  when  Hamikar  Barca  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Eiyx,  he  removed  all 
the  remaining  inhi^itants  from  thence  to  Drepana, 
which  he  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  of 
which  he  retained  possession  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  was,  however,  in  b.  c  242  besieged  by  the  Roman 
consul  Lutatius  Catulus;  and  it  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  to  effect  ita  relief, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  army  under  Hamilcar,  that 
brought  on  their  fatal  defeat  off  the  islanda  of  the 
Aegates,  B.a  241.  (PoL  i.  59,  60:  Diod.  xxiv.  8, 
11,  Exo.  H.  p.  509 ;  Zonar.  viii.  17 ;  Liv.  xxviiL41.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Drepana  appears  no 
more  in  history,  but  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  be 
a  flourishing  commercial  town,  though  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  prospority  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Lilybaeum,  which  throughout  the  Roman  period 
was  the  most  considerable  city  in  this  part  of  Sicily. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  both  mention  it  as  a  municipal 
town;  and  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  prove  that  it 
still  retained  its  name  and  consideration  in  the  foorth 
century  of  the  Christian  enu  (Cic.  Venn,  iv.  17; 
PUn.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptd.  iu.  4.  § 4;  ItkL  AnL  pp.  91, 
97;  Tab.  Peut.)  The  modem  dty  of  TVapam  has 
succeeded  to  tlie  ancient  importance  of  Lilybaeum, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  city 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  a  strong  fertress. 
Great  part  of  its  wealth  is  derived  from  the  manu- 
facture and  export  of  coral,  of  which  there  are  ex-^ 
tensive  fisheries  on  the  coast:  these  Kre  alluded  to 
by  Pliny  ai  already  existing  in  his  time  (xxxii.  2. 
s.  1 1).  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mole  are  the 
only  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  preMOts;  but  the 
site  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient 
city,  upon  a  low  ssndy  peninsuU,  which  has  been 
artifioially  converted  into  an  island  by  the  ditch  of 
the  modem  fortifications.  (Smyth*s  <sic^,  pp.  237 
— ^241 ;  Parthey,  Wamdermffm  durek  ^idUea,  p. 
75,  8ec)  Immediately  off  the  harbour  of  TVapemi 
u  a  small  island  called  Co^Mifara,  which  Kppettn 
to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  alio  aa  Cdun- 
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baria  Insula.  It  a  mentioned  hj  Zonaras  (rni. 
161)  nndcr  the  name  of  TltXttht  yrjffos.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DRE'PANUM  (rh  Apirayov  tucpor,  Ptol.  ir.  5. 
§  1 4),  a  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt 
forming  one  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Heroopolis  or 
N.W.  branch  cf  the  Bed  Sea.  There  is,  however, 
some  difference  in  the  statement  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers with  regard  to  its  poation.  Ptolemy  de- 
scribes it,  as  above,  in  about  UA,  28^  N. ;  if  so,  Dre- 
pannm  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Bocky  Arabia,  whereas  Pliny  (M  H,  vi.  29.  §  34) 
brings  it  nearly  six  degrees  farther  to  S.,  between 
Myoe-Hormoe  and  Berenice,  or  lat.  22^  N.  Drepannm, 
like  other  sunilarly  named  headlands,  derived  its 
appellation  from  its  semidrcolar  form, —  a  reaping- 
hook.  It  was  a  projection  of  the  limestone  and 
hornblende  hill-barrier  of  the  Delta  and  Heptanomis 
to  the  £.  The  seaward  termination  of  the  modem 
monntain  EUGarib  probably  represents  this  ancient 
foreland.  [W.B.D.] 

DKETANUM  (rhAphrayw  &ffpoF),a  promontory 
on  the  NW.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii.  ]  7.  § 
7)  describes  as  fuUowing  the  headlands  Cobtcus 
PsACUM  and  Gyahum.  There  has  been  some  dif- 
ficnlty  in  fixing  the  position,  as  there  is  no  other 
ancient  anthority  than  this  intimation  of  Ptolemy. 
Hock  {KretOy  vol.  L  p.  385)  has  phu^  it  at  the 
modem  AkroUri^  bat  is  in  error,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  represented  by  the  headland  of 
Dhr^pano  farther  to  the  W.  (Pashley,  TVov.  vol. 
i.  p.  45.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DBEPSA.     fBACTRiAWA,  p.  365,  a.] 

DBE'SIA  (Apctrta:  Eth,  Apccric^s),  called  a  city 
of  Phrygia  by  Steph.  B.  («.  v.),  who  quotes  the  third 
book  fk  the  Bnssarica  of  Dionysias,  Bovdcioy  Apt- 
eifiv  TC  jcoi  oT  firiXaSdta  yvuea^.  Nonnus,  in  his 
Dionytuxeaf  mentions  it  with  the  Obrimus,  a  branch 
of  the  Maeander.     [Mabandkr.]  [G.  L.] 

DBICGA,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  Jomandes  (de 
JUb.  GeL  34)  places  near  the  Tysia  (comp.  Geog. 
Bav.),  bat  which,  in  the  absence  of  further  informa- 
tion, it  is  difScult  to  identify.  [£.  B.  J.} 

DBILAE  (ApiXai),  "  a  village  in  Pontos,  not  far 
from  Trapezns,  as  Xenophon  says  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Anabasis.'*  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Xenophon 
(^Anab,  v.  2.  §  14),  with  his  men,  made  an  incursion 
into  the  country  of  the  Drilae,  which  was  moun- 
tainoas  and  difScult  of  access.  The  Drilae  were,  he 
says,  the  most  warlike  people  on  the  Pontus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Periplus  (p- 11), 
where  the  name  is  written  Drillae.  In  the  MSS.  of 
Stephanas  it  is  Drylae  (ApvAcu);  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  copyist's  error.  [G.  L.  j 

DBILO  (ApiXarv,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 ;  PUn.  uL  22; 
Theophrast.  if.P.  ix.  7 ;  Nicand. /*/«».  607 :  Drin)^ 
a  river  of  lUyricum  which  was  navigable  as  far  as 
the  territory  of  the  Dardanii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316.) 
Vibias  Seqnester  (/Vutii.  9 ;  comp.  Anna  Comn.  p. 
371),  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Drinius,  is  right  in 
stating  that  its  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lake 
Lychnitis.  The  Black  Drin  is  the  outlet  for  Lake 
Okridhoy  and  is  joined  by  the  White  Ihrin  at  Schei- 
tan  KopTU  ;  the  united  waters  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  at  Lissus  (X«scA).  (Lei^e,  Northern 
Greece^  vol  i.  p.  77,  vol.  iii.  pt  477.)     [E.B.  J.] 

DBINUS  (Apcfl'os:  Drtmt),  a  tributary  of  the 
Savus  (Sattf),  has  its  sources  on  mount  Scordus, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  northern  direction,  forming  the 
frontier  between  lUyricum  and  Moesia,  and  falls  into 
the  Dravus  a  Uttle  to  the  west  of  Siimium.  (PtoL  ii. 
17.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 
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DBIUM.     [Garoanus.] 

DBOMISCUS,  an  island  which  Pliny  (iL  89) 
mentions  with  Peme  as  having  been  joined  to  Mile- 
tus, by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  we  may 
suppose.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  occur  els&* 
where.  [G.  L.] 

DBOMOS  ACHILLIS.   TAchilleos  Dbomob.] 

DBCypiCL     [Pkrsis.] 

DBUBETIS  (Apow^nryfj,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  10),  the 
first  station  {PeuL  7*a6.)  on  the  Boman  road  which 
ran  from  Egeta  in  a  NW.  dkection  to  Apala  in 
Dacia.  It  has  been  identified  with  Drwuxa.  (Ka- 
tanchsich.  Orb.  AnL  vol.  i.  p.  2\79.)        [£.  B.  J.] 

DBUE'NTIA  (d  ApovtirrlaSf  A  Apov4rrtos  :  i)«- 
ranoe).  Ansonius  (/d  x.  MoseltOf  v.  479)  makes 
the  name  feminine.  Silius  Italicns  (iiL  478)  makes 
it  masculine:— - 

'*  Turbidus  hie  tnmcis  saxisqne  Draentia  laetum 
Ductoris  vexavit  iter;  namque  Alpibus  ortns, 
Avulsas  OTUOs  et  adesi  fragmina  mentis 
Cum  sonitu  volvens,  fertur  latrantibus  undis,"  Sec. 

Strabo  (p.  203)  says  of  the  Dmentia:  ''Above,  in 
certain  hollow  places,  a  great  lake  is  formed,  and 
there  t£eB  two  springs  not  far  from  one  another,  from 
one  of  which  flows  the  Draentias,  a  torrent  river, 
which  has  a  rapid  descent  to  the  Bhodanus;  and  the 
Durias  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joms  the 
Padns,  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  into  Celtica  south  of  the  Alps.'*  Strabo  is 
mistaken  about  this  Durias  or  Doria  Minor  (^LaDoria 
Riparid)j  for  it  is  the  other  Doria  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi.  Two  streams 
rise  on  Mont  Genivre  near  one  another;  one  is  the 
Durance^  and  the  other  b  the  Doria.  The  Durance 
is  joined  by  a  larger  stream  called  La  Claire.  The 
river  flows  from  ^rton^Ofa,  with  a  general  southern 
course,  past  Embrun  and  Sisteron,  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Verdon.  It  then  forms  a  curve,  and 
runs  W.  by  K.  past  Cavculhn  (Cabellio),  and  joins 
the  Rhone  a  little  below  Avignon.  The  lower  part 
of  the  course  is  full  of  small  isJands.  It  is  a  rapid 
river,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Though  not  navi- 
gable,  it  is  i^ed  for  floating  timber  down.  Silius 
Italicns  has  well  described  this  turbulent  river.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  an  expression  in  tho  Notitia  Imp., 
where  a  "  Praefectus  Classis  Barcarioram  Ebruduni 
Sapaudiae"  is  mentioned,  and  from  an  inscription  in 
Grater  (pp.  413, 414),  where  "  Patronus  Nautaram 
Druentioorum  et  Utriclariomm  "  is  mentioned,  that 
the  river  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  the  later 
empire.  But  the  navigation  could  not  be  more  than 
a  boat  navigation,  and  for  a  short  distance.  As  to 
the  Utricularii,  see  Gabeluo. 

Livy  (xxi.  31)  mentions  the  Draentia,  and  Pliny 
(iii  4)  as  a  rapd  river.  [G.  L.] 

DBUNA  (Z^roms),  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  joins  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank  below  Va- 
lence^  and  gives  name  to  the  department  of  Drome. 
Ausonius  (/d.  x.  MoseUa,  t.  479)  mentions  the 
Drona: — 

'*  Te  Drana,  te  spaisis  incerta  Draentia  ripis 
Alpinique  colent  fluviL"  [G.  L.] 

DBUSIPABA,    DBUZIPABA,     DBUZIPEBA 

(Apov<r(irapa,  Api^Twapos),  a  town  in  Thrace,  situated 
somewhere  on  the  river  Melas,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  1 1 .  §  1 3 ;  It.  Ant  230 ;  Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  6;  Suid.  s.  v.  AptQwapos).  [L.  S.] 

DBYAEN A  ( Apvcura :  Eth.  AptMuuirris).  Steph. 
B.  (s.  V.)  mentions  it  as  a  city  of  Gilicia,  afterwards 
called  Chrysopolis;   and    in   another  place   («.«. 
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Xpv<r6woKis^  he  qaotci)  the  Polyhitior  as  his  aii- 
tbority.  [G.  L.] 

DBYMAEA  (ApvAwto,  Pans.;  A/y^fWf,  Herod.; 
Aoviiioy  Steph.  B. ;  Drymiae,  Lir.),  a  frontier  town 
01  Phocis,  on  the  side  of  Doris,  whence  it  is  included 
in  the  limits  of  Doris  by  Livy.  It  was  one  of  the 
Phocian  towns  destroyed  by  the  anny  of  Xerxes. 
Pausanias  describes  it  as  80  stadia  from  Ami^iclcia: 
bat  this  number  appears  to  be  an  error  of  Uie  oopy- 
ifts,  since  in  tlie  same  passage  he  says  that  Amphi- 
cleia  was  only  15  stadia  from  Tithronium,  and  Ti- 
thranium  15  stadia  from  Drymaea,  which  would 
make  Drymaea  onlj^  35  stadia  from  Amphicleia. 
He  also  speaks  of  an^ancient  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Drymaea,  containing  an  npright  statue  of  the  goddess 
in  stone,  in  whose  honour  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Thesmophoria  was  celebrated.  Its  moro  ancioit 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Nanboleis  (Nov^oAfif), 
which  was  derived  from  NauboluB,an  ancient  Phocian 
hero,  father  of  Ipbitus.  (Hom.  //.  it  518.)  Accord- 
ing to  Leake  the  site  of  Drymaea  is  indicated  by 
some  ruins,  situated  midway  between  Kamdrea  and 
Gliniita^  and  occupying  a  itwky  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  **  Some  of  the  towers 
remain  nearly  entire.  The  masonry  u  generally  of 
the  third  order,  but  contuns  some  pieces  of  the  poIy> 
gonal  kind ;  the  space  enclosed  is  a  triangle,  of  which 
none  of  the  sides  is  more  Uian  250  yards.  At  the 
summit  is  a  circular  acropolis  of  about  two  acres, 
preserving  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  town  " 
(Herod,  viii.  33;  Pans.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  11 ;  Liv. 
xxviii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4;  Steph.  B.  9.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  73,  87.) 

DBYMUS.     1.  In  Phocis.     [Drykaka.] 

2.  In  Attica.     [ArncA,  p.  329,  b.] 

3.  A  spot  in  EuDoea,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Telethrius, 
near  Oreus.    (Strab.  x.  p.  445.) 

DRYMUSSA.     [Clazombnax.] 

DBYKAE'METUM  {b  Apwa£/ifrof),  a  place  in 
that  part  of  Asia  called  Qalatia,  which  the  Qalli 
occupied.  Strabo  (pi  567)  says  that  the  council  of 
the  twelve  tetrarchs,  consisting  of  300  men,  used  to 
meet  at  Drynaemetum.  The  first  part  of  the  word 
may  be  Gallic,  and  the  second  seems  to  contain  the 
same  element  as  the  names  Nemetocenna,  or  Neme- 
tacum,  Nemausus,  and  Nemossus  in  Gallia.     [G.L.] 

DRY'OPES  (Ap^owcf),  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Greece.  Their  earliest  abode  is  said  to 
have  been  <m  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys, 
in  the  district  called  after  them,  Dryopis  (Apvorty.) 
The  Dorians  settled  in  that  part  of  their  oountiy 
which  lay  between  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  which 
was  afterwards  called  Doris  [Doris]  ;  but  Dryopis 
originslly  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river  Sper- 
cheius.  The  "name  of  Dryopis  was  still  applied  to 
the  latter  district  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls 
it  a  tetrapolis,  like  Doris.  (Herod,  i.  56,  viii.  31 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  434.)  Heracles,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Kalians,  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Dryopes  out 
6f  their  conntij,  and  co  have  given  it  to  the  Dorians; 
whereupon  the  expelled  Diyopes  settled  at  Hermione 
and  Asine  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  Styms  and 
Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  in  the  island  of  Cythnus. 
Those  are  the  five  chief  places  In  which  we  find  the 
Dryopes  in  historical  times.  (Herod,  viii.  43,  46, 
73;  Diod.  iv.  57;  Aristot  ap.  fitru^.  viii  p.  373; 
pans.  iv.  34.  §  9,  soq.,  v.  1.  §  2.)  Dicaeardius  (v. 
30,  p.  459,  ed.  Fuhr)  gives  the  name  of  Dryopis  to 
the  country  around  Ambracia,  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  Dryopes  extended  at  <Mie  time  from 
the  Ambraciot  gulf  to  Mount  Oeta  and  the  Sper- 
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cheius.    (Miillcr,  Dorians^  book  i.  c  2 ;  Grote,  HuL 
of  Greece,  voL  iL  pt  384.) 

DRYS  ( Apvf ),  a  town  in  Thrsce  of  unoertun  site 
(Scyl.  p.  27 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Snid. «.  v.)        [L.  S.] 

DUBIS  {Aov€ts :  Do9ibs%  a  branch  of  the  Arar 
(Sa^ne),  a  river  of  Gallia.  This  river  is  called 
Dubis  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  and  Strabo  (p.  1S6); 
but  in  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  38)  it  is  Alduasdubia,  aeoord- 
ing  to  many  MSS.  Some  MSS.  have  Abd  or  Add 
in  the  first  syllable  instead  of  AUL  (Schneiders 
Caesar,  B,  G,  p.  80.)  The  name  has  been  altered 
to  Dubis  by  most  editora  of  Caesar,  oontnury  to 
the  MSS.,  in  order  to  make  the  orthography  fit  that 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  Caesar  dsMribes  the  Al- 
duasdubis  as  nearly  surronnding  Veswtio  (JSeson- 
^on).  A  French  writer,  mentioned  by  D'Anville, 
supposes  that  Aldnasdubis  is  compounded  of  the 
names  of  two  rivers,  (me  of  which  he  names  Alde^ 
and  he  says  that  it  joins  the  Doiibi  bdow  MonU 
beUard,  D'Anville  found  in  his  maps  a  stream  near 
Porenlnd  named  HaUen  or  Alien,  There  is  nothmg 
strange  in  the  name  Alduasdubis  being  shortened 
into  Dubis. 

Strabo  (p.  186)  says  that  the  Arar  (Sadiui)  rises 
in  the  Alps,  and  also  the  Dubis,  a  navigable  river, 
which  joins  the  Arar.  He  extends  the  name  Alps, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  Jura;  for  the  DoiUu  rises  in 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Jura.  It  first  flows  NE.; 
but  near  Mont  Terrible  it  suddenly  turns  west,  snd 
has  a  veiy  irregular  course  to  Porentrui ;  it  then  hss 
a  general  SW.  course  past  Beion^on  and  Dole  to  its 
junction  with  the  Sa^ne,  The  whole  coone  oi  the 
Ihtibe  is  above  200  miles;  and  it  is  now  navigated 
a  considerable  distance  above  BeMon^on. 

Strabo  seems  to  have  known  the  position  of  the 
Dubis,  and  yet  he  makes  a  mistake  twice  about  this 
river  (p.  192),  in  making  the  Dubis  one  of  Uie  boun- 
daries of  the  Segusiaui,  and  also  of  the  Aedui.  He 
should  have  written  Ligeris  in  b<^  cases  ii»tead  of 
Dubis.  [G.  L.] 

DUBRIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  both  in  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Notitia,  in  the  latter  as  the  station  of 
the  **  Praepositns  Militum  Tungricanorum."  Name 
for  name,  and  place  for  place,  Dnhns^s  Dover, 

The  Octagon  Tower  attached  to  the  old  church  is 
bult  chiefly  of  Roman  bricks.  How  far,  however, 
the  materials  may  be  older  than  the  building  is  un- 
certain. The  tower  itself  is  considered  to  have  been 
a  lighthouse.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DULGIBINI  (AovXT^ftrioi),  a  German  tribe 
which,  according  to  Tacitus  ((7erm.  34.)  inhabited 
tlie  connUy  souUi  or  south-west  of  the  Angrivarii, 
whereas  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii  11.  §  17)  they 
dwelt  further  east  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wescr. 
This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  the 
migrations  among  the  Germans;  and  both  statemoits 
msy  be  correct  in  regard  to  the  di£forent  periods 
described  by  the  two  authorities.  [L.  S.] 

DULPCHIUM.    [EcHiNADES.] 

DULO'POLIS  (AouxAvoKts,  A&Xaw  wikis,  He- 
sych.),  a  dty  of  Crete,  which  was  mentioned  by  So- 
sicrates  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  on  Crete  (Suid. 
s.  0.),  and  was  said  to  have  contained  a  thousand 
male  citizens  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  Unfortunately,  none 
of  these  authorities  give  any  hint  which  might  serve 
to  determine  the  sitnation  of  this  city,  which,  from 
the  singularity  of  its  name,  gives  rise  to  tempting 
conjectures.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  433,  vd.  iii. 
pi  34 ;  Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  il  p.  82.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

DULO'POLIS.     [BuBASSus.] 

DUMNA,  an  island  off  North  Britain,  mentioned 
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hy  Ptolemy,  as  lying  north  of  the  Promontory  Orcas 
and  south  of  the  Orcades.  [Orcades.]  [B.G.L.] 
DUMNISSUS,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  from 
Btngiam  (Btn^en)  to  Augiista  Treviromm  (TVter). 
The  Table  gives  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Bingiom  to 
DamnisBOS,  and  8  from  Dumnissus  to  Belginam. 
Auaonins,  in  his  poem  on  the  Mosella  (y.  1 ,  &c.), 
mentions  Domnissus.  After  crossing  the  Nava 
(JVoAe),  which  joins  the  Bhine  at  Bingen,  he  speaks 
of  passing  tiirongh  forests  without  tracks,  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  cultivation  \  and  he 
adds, — 

''  Praetereo  arentem  sitientibns  ondique  terris 
Dummssum,  riguasque  perenni  fonte  Tabemas.** 

The  route  of  Ausonius  from  Bingen  was  through  the 
HundBTuck;  but  the  site  of  Dumnissus  is  unknown. 
It  is  pkioed  by  some  geographers  at  Denzetiy  near 
Kir8cM>erg,  Belginum  is  supposed  to  be  Belch, 
which  in  &ct  is  the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

DUNIUM,  in  BriUin,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  §  29)  as  a  town  of  the  Durotriges.  [R.  G.  L.] 
'  DUNUM.  1.  In  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iL  3.  §  10)  as  a  town  of  that  ishuid. 

2.  D.  Sinus  (Aoijyov  ic^Avos),  a  bay  in  Britain, 
Qienttoned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  6).  Name  for 
name,  and  place  for  place,  Dun  s-ley  Bay,  near 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  [R  G.  L.] 

DUODEGIMUM,  AD.  1.  Tacitos  {Ann.  iu.  45), 
in  his  aoooont  of  the  revolt  of  Sacrovir,  eays  that  the 
Boman  commander  Silius  marched  upon  Augusto- 
dunum  after  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Sequani,  and 
he  met  Sacrovir  "  ad  Duodecimum  lapidem,"  which 
seems  to  mean  12  M.  P.  from  Autun,  in  an  open 
oonntiy.  Perhaps  Tacitus  does  not  mean  to  speak 
of  Ad  Duodecimum  as  a  place.  D'Anville  con- 
cludes that  the  march  of  Silius  was  from  Cabillonum 
{Chailon)  on  the  &i^m,  which  is  likely  enough. 
Cabillonum  was  on  a  road  from  Lugdnnum  to  Angus- 
todunum,  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  places  Cabillonum 
33  M.  P.  from  Augustodnnum.  The  site  of  Sacro- 
▼ir's  defeat  cannot  be  very  &r  fn»n  the  spot  where 
the  Roman  proconsul  C.  Julius  Caesar  defeated  the 
Helvetii,  b,  c.  58. 

2.  Duodecimum,  Ad.    [Dkckm  Paoi.] 

3.  The  Table  places  a  Duodecimum  18  from 
Noviomagus  (^Ngmegen)^  on  the  road  to  Leyden. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  the  18  is  an  error,  and  should 
be  12,  and  that  the  12  are  12  M.  P.  Some  take 
the  18  to  be  M.  P.,  and  so  the  distance  would  be 
12  Gallic  leagues.  D'Anville  merely  led  by  a  name, 
and  probal>ly  deceived  by  it,  fixes  on  Doodentoerd,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Waalt  as  the  place.     [G.L.] 

DURA.  1  (ra  Ao^pa.  Polyb.  v.  52 ;  Anun.  Marc 
XX.  5,  6),  a  fortified  castle  in  Assyria,  on  tlie  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Dur 
or  Dura.  (Lynch,  R^G.  I.  vol  ix.  p.  447 ;  Layard, 
Ninewh  andJBaJbylony  p.  469.) 

2.  (Aot)pfl^  Isid.  Char.  p.  4 ;  jLoam.  iii.  14 ;  Amm. 
Marc  xxiiL  5),  a  place  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Circesinm  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  which,  according  to  Zosimus,  the  military 
monument  to  Gonlian  was  eiected.  Ammianus 
differs  from  him  in  this,  stating  that  Gordian's  tomb 
was  at  Zaithft,  a  few  miles  distant.  Kntropius  and 
Rufus  Festus  state  that  the  monument  was  20  M.  P. 
firoro  Circesinm.  Zosimus  is  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, correct.  Lddorus  states  that  Dura  was 
built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  was  called  Europus 
as  well  as  Duea  Kicamoris.  It  may  be  doubted 
whetlier  the  passage  in  I'olybius  (v.  48)  does  not 
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refer  to  the  Assyrian  town  of  this  name.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  reference  in  Stephanns,  who 
simply  r^ers  to  the  5th  book  of  Polybius,  in  which 
both  places  are  mentioned.  [V.] 

DURA'NIUS  (Dordogne),  a  large  river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Garumna  (^Garonne)^  on  the  right 
bank  below  Bordeaux,  Ausonius  {Afoseila,  v.  464) 
says  of  the  Dnranius,  — 

'    "  Concedes  gelido  Durani  de  monte  volutus 
Amnis.*' 

The  Dordogne  rises  in  Mont  Dor,  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  river  its  name.  Mont  Dor  isi  in  the 
department  of  Pug  de  Dome^  and  its  summit  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  of  central 
France.  The  name  Dunmius  appears  in  the  middle 
ages  in  various  forms;  and  Dordonia,  one  of  them,  ii 
the  origin  of  the  name  Dordogne,  [G.  L.] 

DURDUS  (rh  ^ovfUiw  6pos),  named  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Mauretanla 
Tingitana,  appears  to  be  that  part  of  the  mun  chain 
of  Atlas  from  which  the  river  Malva  takes  its  rise. 
Its  name  evidently  contains  t^e  same  root  as  Dyrin, 
the  native  name  oi  the  Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

DURETIE.  The  Table  pkces  Duretie  29  Gallio 
leagues  from  Portu  Namnetnm  (A^on/ef),  on  the 
road  to  Gesocribate  {Brett").  The  next  station  after 
Duretie  is  Dartoritum,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Dariori* 
gum.  [Dariorioum.]  The  distances  in  the  Table 
cannot  be  trusted ;  and  if  they  can,  we  most  be  sure 
about  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road  between 
Nantes  and  Vannes  before  we  can  determine  the 
position  of  Duretie.  Some  geographers  place  it  at 
Roche  Bemardt  near  the  head  cf  the  aestuazy  of  the 
Vilaine,  D'Anville  propcees  to  alter  Duretie  to 
Durerie,  and  he  thinks  that  the  second  part  of  the 
word  contains  the  word  Herius,  the  name  which 
Ptolemy  gives  to  the  Vilame,  The  first  part  of  the 
word  Duretie  is  probably  the  o(»nmon  Celtic  name 
Dur.  [G.  L.] 

DUUIA  (Aovp^of,  Strab.:  Dora),  the  name  of 
two  rivers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  them  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Padus.  (Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  They  are  comm<mly  called  by  writers  on 
ancient  geography  the  Duria  Major  and  Duria  Minor, 
but  we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  these  appel- 
lations. Pliny  calls  them  simply  "Durias  duas;" 
and  StraliO  mentions  only  one  river  of  the  name. 
This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  Celtic  Dwr 
or  Dur,  water;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
double  employment.  The  two  streams  are  now 
known  as  the  Dora  Baltea  and  Dora  Biparia :  the 
former  name  is  apparently  of  very  early  origin,  as 
the  geographer  of  Ravenna  in  the  ninth  century  calls 
it  "  Duria  Bantica."    {Geogr,  Rav.  iv.  36.) 

) .  The  Dora  Bahea,  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  streams,  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine 
and  Graian  Alps  {Great  and  LUtU  St.  Bernard)^ 
and  flows  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Salassi 
{Vol  dAotta),  receiving  on  its  course  numerous 
tributaries  finom  the  glaciers  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Deeders  ax 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  Augusta  Praetoria  {Aotta)  and  Eporedia  {Ivrea), 
and  joined  the  Padus  abont  22  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  and  the  same  distance  below  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum.  Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  this  river 
as  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  SaUssians,  and 
turned  to  much  account  by  that  people  for  their 
gold-washings  [Sauissi],  has  evidently  confounded 
it  with  the  otlier  river  of  the  same  name,  where  ho 
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spMiks  of  it  as  having  its  source  dose  to  tliat  of  the 
Draentia  {Durance),    (Stimb.  17.  pp.  203,  205.) 

2.  The  Doria  Blinar  or  Zhra  R^naria  rises  in  the 
Cottian  Alps  (the  Mont  Genevre\  almost  in  the 
same  spot  with  the  Druentia;  it  flows  hjJSusa  (Se- 
gusio),  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Turin  (Augosta 
Taorinomm).  The  geographer  of  Kavenna  calls 
it  simplj  Duria,  without  any  distinctive  epithet. 
Though  inferior  to  the  preceding  river,  it  is  a  large 
stream,  having  its  source  among  the  high  Alps,  and 
heing  fed  by  numerous  torrents  from  perpetual  snows 
and  glaciers,  so  that  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with 
the  Po  it  is  little  inferior  to  that  river.     [E.  H.  B.] 

DU'RIUS  (6  Ao^pws  or  Aovpfos,  Strab.  iii.  pp.]  53, 
fblL,  162;  AdfMSf  Appian,  Bitp,  72,  90;  IkMpias, 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  §§  2,  foil.  Marc.  HeracL  p.  43;  A^ios, 
Dion  Cass.  zzxviL  52 ;  Dnria,  Glaudian.  LcutcLSertn, 
72 :  Daiero),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Hispania,  rises 
in  M.  Idnbeda  (Sierra  de  Vrbion),  among  the  Pe- 
kndones,  flows  W.  through  the  GelUberi  and  Vaocaei, 
and  past  the  cities  of  Numantia  and  Seguntia,  and 
fiiUs  into  the  sea  between  Gale  and  Langobriga.  Its 
lower  course  di\ided  Lusitania  on  the  S.  from  His- 
pania Tarraconensis  on  the  N.  Its  whole  length  was 
estimated  at  1370  stadia,  of  which  800  stadia,  from 
its  mouth  upwards,  were  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
(Strab.  a,  ec. ;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §§  7, 8 ;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34). 
Its  deposits  conUined  gold  (Sil.  Ital.  L  234).  Its 
chief  tributaries  were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the 
Areva,  the  PisoRACA  {Pituerga)y  and  the  Astura 
(Esla) ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Cdda  (Goa).       [P.  S.] 

DUTINOMAGUS.     [Burumcus.] 

DUBNOVABIA,  m  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
12  th  and  15th  Itineraries,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be,  place  for  place,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  name 
for  name,  the  modem  i>orche8tMr  (in  the  county  of 
Dortetf  as  opposed  to  the  Oxfordshire  2>orchester). 
The  root  d-r  is  a  common  rather  than  a  proper 
name,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fiust  of  its  re-occur- 
rence. [Durobrivab.]  Definite  remains  of  the 
old  Roman  wall  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukely  as 
still  standing  **  twelve  foot  thick,  made  of  rag- 
stunes,  laid  side  by  side  and  obliquely,  then  covered 
over  with  very  strong  mortar."  Roman  coins,  which 
are  often  found  here,  are  called  Dom-pennies.  Re- 
mains of  Roman  camps,  and  probable  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  attest  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  Damovaria.  [R  6.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Kent,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station  from  London 
in  the  <Urection  of  Richborough  (Rutupae),  and  by 
general  consent  fixed  at  Rochester.  The  prefix 
dWf  being  one  which  will  reappear,  may  conve- 
niently be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Keltic  thorssa 
footer;  so  that  the  local  names  wherein  it  occurs  are 
the  Keltic  anal<^es  to  the  English  terms  Water- 
ford,  Bridge-vo^er,  &c.  Gamden  has  pointed  out 
the  following  corruptions  of  the  form'Durobrivae, 
viz.:  DurobrovaCf  Dwobrevity  and  Givitas  Roibi^ 
from  which  comes  the  Saxon  ^r^/6-ceaster=i2d- 
eheeter.  In  the  foundation  charter  of  the  cathedral, 
Rochester  is  expressly  called  Durchrovae,  The 
Rochester  river  (dwr)  is  the  Medway. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  Itineraries  we  also  find 
Durobrivao  (in  all  cases,  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
from  London).  This,  along  with  the  satisfactory 
character  of  tlie  evidence  in  favour  of  Rochester, 
makes  the  present  notice  a  convenient  place  for  the 
investigation  of  i>tiro-levnm  and  Z>uro- vemum. 
Durolevum  is  the  next  stage  to  Rochester  in  the 
second  Itinerary,  and  here  Durovemum  is  twenty- 


eight  miles  firam  Durobrtpoe.  But  in  the  next  two 
Itineraries  the  distance  is  cnly  twenty-five.  This 
(as  Honely  remarks)  makes  it  necessary  to  consider 
Durolevum  as  lying  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  rowL 
Now  at  I^en-ham  (oa  the  river  Zen)  we  have 
Roman  remains,  and  so  we  have  at  Gharing  (also  oa 
the  Len),  One  of  these  was  probably  the  Ronaaii 
Duro-levMn,  or  (considering  the  name  of  the  river, 
along  with  the  likelihood  of  that  of  the  station  being 
the  same,  the  chances  of  confusion  betwem  o  and  «, 
and,  lastly,  the  fact  of  the  names  Deva  and  Demna 
(q.  V.)  being  actually  confused)  Duro-Zentim  ;  a  read- 
ing already  suggested  by  previous  investigators.  The 
present  writer,  then,  fixes  Durolevum  (-{entan)  on 
the  Z«n,  assuming  the  likelihood  of  an  improved 
reading,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the  name.  At 
the  same  time,  he  adds  that  Newingtoa,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Milton,  and  Faversham  (all  on  a  difomi 
line  of  road)  have  found  supporters. 

Durovemum  is  generally  identified  with  Canter- 
bury. It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Itmeraries  with 
the  other  two  stations.  The  river  (dwr)  here  is  the 
Stour.     Ptolemy's  form  is  Darvennm  {A«tpo6ftfoify. 

At  Rochester  renuuns  of  the  ancient  Dnrabrirae  ar« 
sufficiently  abundant;  e.g.  corns  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Anrdius  Antoninna, 
Gonstaiitius,  and  Gonstantine,  fibulae,  and  pottery. 

At  Gantohury  the  evidence  is  of  the  same  kind; 
coins  bdng  numeroos,  and  there  b«ng  also  traces  of 
the  two  great  Roman  roads  which  led  to  D^ver 
(Dnbris)  and  Limine  (Lemanis).  [B.  6.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  m  Britain,  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  different  from  the  Dnrobrivae  last 
mentioned.  It  appears  in  the  fifth  Itinotuy;  and, 
as  the  form  is  Dnrobrivos,  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  trae  termination  to  the  word,  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  become  justified  in  dealing  with  it  as 
a  feminine  plural  in  -oe.  In  the  Itinerary  wherein 
it  appears  its  place  is  the  seventh  on  the  road  from 
Londininm  to  Luguvallinm  {London  and  Carlieky. 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  six  stations  that  precede  it 
is  identified  in  an  absolutely  satisfactory  manner; 
although  with  some  of  them  opinion  is  nearly  uDi- 
animous.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Dnrobrivaa 
has,  as  the  first  station  beyond  it,  Gansennae,  and, 
as  the  second,  Lindnm, — Ganseimae  being  almoH 
certauily  Ancatt^j  and  Lindum  being  as  unequivocal 
a  locality  as  any  in  Britain,  tsaLmooln.  Hence, 
Durobrivae  was  two  stations  from  Ztnco&i,  in  the 
direction  of  London.  The  station  immediately  on 
the  other  side  was  Durolipons,  a  station  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  present  notice,  rather  than  under 
its  own.     The  fifth  Itinersry  runs: — 

"  Item  Londinio  Luguvallio  ad  vallum  11  P. 
occcxliii:  sic,— 

H.P. 

Caesaromago        ...      xxviii. 

Golonia    ....       xxiiii 

Villa  Fanstini       ... 

Icianos     .... 

Gamborico  ... 

Duroliponte  ... 

Durobrivas  ...       xxxv. 

Gansennis  ....         xxx. 

Lindo       ....        xxvL" 

&c 

Against  Gansennae  aB^lneiMier  the  objections  an 
so  slight  as  to  make  the  identification  «ie  of  the 
second  degree  of  certainty,  at  least.  Again,  the 
traces  of  a  Rtxnan  road,  mnning  nearly  due  north  and 
south  of  Ancaster  (i.  e.  without  any  iride  ooropass  or 
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demtkn),  are  nnnMroos;  and  where  they  oocnr  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  linear  character  of  their  di  - 
rectioD.  This  makes  any  spot  30  Roman  miles  south 
of  Anotuter  likely  to  hare  been  Dorobriyae. 

The  boondaiyc^  the  ooondes  of  Hunts  and  North- 
ampton,  at  the  spot  where  the  river  Nme  (which 
divides  them)  flows  between  ChesterUm,  on  the 
JIuntmgdotuhirey  and  Caator^  om  the  Northampton' 
sMrej  side  of  the  river,  suits  this  measurement, — 
nearly,  though  not  exactly.  There  is,  however,  consi- 
demble  evidence  of  other  kinds  in  fisronr  o(  one  (or 
both)  of  these  two  places.  The  names  originate  in  tiie 
word  castm.  The  village  (probably  the  crossing  of  the 
river)  is  found  in  Camden  and  certain  old  maps  as 
DoKH'/ord  {  and  Don-fnan^eeatter  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Saxon  name  of  it.  Roman  remains,  too, 
are  nomerons. 

Whether  the  Huntingdon  or  the  Northamptonshire 
village  was  the  true  Durobrivaet  is  uncertain  and 
miimportant.  It  may  have  been  both,  or  neither, — 
the  term  Dnrobrivae  applying  to  the  passage  (ford, 
ferry,  or  bridge)  interjacent,  rather  than  to  the  two 
castra  which  defended  it. 

The  present  difierence  in  the  names  is  not  unim- 
portant The  distinction  between  the  Danish  and 
Anglo-Sazun  nomenclature,  in  the  case  of  geogra- 
phical terms,  has  of  late  years  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators;  and  it  is  well  known,  not  only 
that  certain  words  and  forms  are  Danish,  as  opposed 
to  Saxon  (and  vice  versd),  but  that  the  distribution 
of  such  words  and  forms  as  local  names  is  remarkably 
regular.  Thus,  where  one  Dani^ih  form  appears, 
others  do  so  also;  and,  although  there  is  no  part  of 
the  island  where  Saxon  forms  are  excluded,  tlMre  are 
vast  tracts  where  there  is  nothing  Danish. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  'tun  is  -by; 
80  that  NeW'by  aa  NeW'ton. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  sh  htkf  so 
that  5JUp-ton  and  Fisher -toassShipton  and  Fl^Atofb. 

The  Danish  Csb  the  Anglo-Saxon  ch^ —  Carlby, 
as  opposed  to  darlton. 

The  Danish  kirk  sa  the  Anglo-Saxon  cAtircA,  — 
the  Danish  form  generally  being  initial,  the  Saxon 
final ;  as  Kirk-bj^  Dun-dbire^ 

Lastly  (though  the  list  could  easily  be  enlarged), 
in  the  districts  where  the  Saxon  forms  prevail,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Roman  term  castra  is  'Chester 
or  'Oester  (God-man- cAestsr,  CAe«<er-ton,  Ciren- 
cester, &C.);  whereas,  where  the  Danish  forms  pre- 
vail, it  is  -caster  (Tad-coster,  An-coster,  Caster- 
ton,  &c.).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of 
distribution.  Now,  what  takes  place  in  the  very 
spot  under  consideration?  Even  this, — that  whilst 
Lincolnshire  (on  the  lx»ders  of  which  Castor 
stands)  is  the  most  Danish  of  all  the  counties  of 
England, —  whiI^>t  Northamptonshire  (to  which  it 
belongs)  is  largely  Danish,  —  whilst  Coster-ton, 
An-coster,  &&,  are  the  nmthem  transformations  of 
oastraj — whilst  every  other  Danish  shibboleth  (<£, 
carl-y  -b^f  &c.)  is  rife  and  common  as  we  advance 
towards  Tork^ — the  moment  we  cross  the  Nene, 
and  get  into  Huntingdonshire^  Beds,  and  Cam' 
hndgeshirej  the  forms  are  Chester,  in  respect  to 
the  particular  term  eostro,  and  exclusively  Saxon  in 
all  others.  No  trace  of  Danish  occupancy  can  be 
found  in  Hunts  ;  so  truly  does  the  Nene  seem  to 
have  been  a  boundary,  and  so  abrupt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Danes  who  said  castor,  to  the  Saxons 
who  spoke  of  the  Chester  (eeastre}.  More  than  this. 
At  some  time  between  the  evacuation  of  the  isle  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  oorthem 
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and  southern  defences  —  for  such  the  castra  of 
ChesUr-taa  and  Castor  (details  of  the  Dunihrisae) 
were — may  have  constituted  the  opposed  and  hostile 
parts  of  a  bilingusl  town;  and  the  analogue  between 
the  present  Geamo-Danish  frontier  in  Sleswick- 
Bflistein  may  thus  have  been  exhibited  in  England. 

Just  as  the  straight  character  of  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  roads,  now  existing,  between  Lincoln  and 
Castor  induced  us  to  draw  our  line  as  directly  north 
and  south  as  possible,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  south  of  Castor  forbids  us  to  assume  any 
notable  deviadons  either  east  or  west  On  the  esst 
lie  the  fenny  tracts  of  WhittUsea,  Holme,  and  Ham- 
sejff  and  on  the  west  the  Oxford-day  tracts  oi Hunts, 
— tracts  which  probably  were  some  of  the  last  parts 
of  the  island  to  oecome  occupied.  This  places  Du- 
rolipoos  at  God-onan-c^ter.  **  Durdipons,"  writes 
Honeley,  '*  has  been  generally  settled  at  Godnum- 
chester  or  Huntinffdon.  The  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  oo  a  gentle  descent,  favours  tba 
opinion  of  Huntingdon, — tiie  name,  that  of  Godman- 
chesterf  but  I  bdieve  there  has  been  no  Itinerary 
statisn  at  either  one  or  the  other."  The  reasoning 
of  Horseley  is  more  unsatis&ctory  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  work.  He  lays  no  stress  whatever 
on  the  termination  •Chester.  Identifying  Cambridge 
with  Durolipons,  ho  writes  that  the  "name  inti- 
mates a  bridge  over  a  river,  to  which  the  name 
ComJbridge  is  not  unsuitable."  But  he  never  adds 
that  between  GodmamchetH/er  and  Huntingdon  there 
b  the  river  Ouse  and  the  necessity  of  a  bridge. 
He  continues:  **  Dnrobrivae  "  (which  he  strenuously 
urges  to  have  been  either  Ctutor  or  Chesteriony 
**is  the  station  next  to  Durolipons.  The  distance 
here  is  very  exact  From  Durobrivae  to  Durolipons, 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  35  miles,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  computed  English  miles  should  be  nearly  26. 
For  it  is  5  miles  from  CMtor  on  the  Nene  to  Stilton^ 
and  2 1  from  SOUon  to  Cambridge,  &c."  Instead  of 
this  **21  miles,"  the  real  distance  is  28.  Hence, 
the  numbers  of  Horseley,  instead  of  coinciding,  dis- 
agree. It  should,  however,  be  added  that  ^ey  do 
not  come  out  clear  for  Godbnanchester,  which  is  no 
more  than  18  English  miles  from  the  Nene.  Never- 
theless, Gedmanchester,  as  the  equivalent  to  Duro- 
lipons, involves  the  fewest  difficulties.     [R.G.L.3 

DUROCASSES  (i>retftr).  This  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  in  the  form  Durocasb,  and  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Dnrocasio,  on  a  road  from  Medio- 
lanum  Aulercomm,  the  capital  of  the  Anlexci  Eburo- 
vices,  in  Gallia,  to  Dnrocasses.  Mediolanum  is 
Evreux.  The  Itin.  makes  17  Gallic  leagues  be- 
tween Mediolanum  and  Dnrocasses,  or  25^  M.  P. 
Dreux  is  in  the  department  of  £ure  et  Loir,  on  the 
Blaise,  a  branch  of  the  J^itre.  The  place  may  have 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Camutes.  If  we 
compare  the  form  of  the  word  with  Baiocasses, 
Vidncasses,  Velocasses,  it  seems  probable  that  Dnro- 
casses is  properly  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  name 
Dnrocasses  was  shorteued  to  Drocae,  and  then  to 
Dreux.  [G.  L.] 

DUROCATALAUNUM.     [Catalauhi.] 

DUKOCOBRIVAR,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
second  Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Vemlamium 
(St.  Albans},  in  the  direction  of  Deva  (Chester). 
Probably  Dunstable.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROCORNOVIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  1 3th  Itinerary.  The  locality  of  Duro-comovium 
is  that  of  Ciren  Chester,  or  the  andent  Corta-eum. 
[CoRiNEUM.]  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  Glevum 
((f ^oester))  and  the  military  road  between  the  two 
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places  is  traced  at  the  present  time.  Where  this 
crusses  the  /VMSS-road,  Cirencester  stands,  abundant 
in  Roman  remains  of  all  kinds. 

Name  fornamejBS  wen  M  place  for  place  J  Duro- 
comovium  ss  Corineumj  i.  e.  Duro-com-m'ivaa  is 
Coria-mm  in  a  compound  form.  The  root  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  present  river  Chum  ;  so  that  Corin- 
enm  is  simplj  the  Chum,  and  Duro-oom-oriom  is 
the  C%»m-water.  The  fact  of  the  Roman  towns 
being  sjnonymous  with  the  rivers  on  which  they 
stood  has  already  been  noticed.  [Deva;  Deh- 
VEKTIO.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROCORTORUM  (Reifne),  is  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B.  O.  ▼!.  44)  as  a  town  of  the  Remi,  the 
first  Belgic  people  north  of  the  Matrona  (ifome). 
It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  Remi, 
from  which  comes  the  modem  name  Reinu,  Strabo 
(p.  194),  who  writes  the  name  Dnricortora  (Aovpi- 
ii6pTopa)f  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Rend,  and 
says  that  it  "  reodres  the  Roman  governors;**  which 
Walckenaer  interprets  to  mean  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  goveniora  of  Gallia  Lngdonensis. 
The  importance  of  the  position  is  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  Roman  roads  which  ran  from  Duro- 
oortonim  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Ptolemy  (ii. 
9),  who  mentions  it  as  the  principal  town  of  the 
Remi,  has  tlie  form  AevpoKdrropw,  and  Stephanns 
B.  (s.  V.)  has  AopOK&rropos^  with  an  Ethnic  name 
AopoKorr6piof.  It  is  probable  that  the  genuine 
name  is  given  by  Caesar  and  by  Strabo;  for  Dur  is 
a  common  element  in  Gallic  names,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end ;  and  the  word  CorC  appesra 
also  in  the  names  Corterate  and  CortoriacunL  Coins 
of  Durocortonim  are  given  by  Mionnet. 

In  a  fragment  of  an  oration  of  Fronto  (C  Fron- 
Umie  Rdiqwae^  ed.  Niebnhr,  p.  271)  there  are  the 
words  "  et  illae  vestrae  Athenae  Durooorthoro,"  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  a  school  at  Duro- 
oortomm,  where  rhetoric,  a  fiivonrite  study  of  the 
Galli,  was  cultivated.  lu  Ammianus  (zv.  11)  the 
pkoe  is  called  Remi,  and  enumerated  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Belgica  Secnnda.  It  was  made  the 
Metropolis  of  Belgica  Secnnda,  and  became  an  archi* 
epscopal  see.  The  beautiful  cathedral,  in  which 
the  French  kings  were  crowned,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  originally  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple. 
Reims  is  on  a  stream,  as  the  name  implies,  the  FSle, 
a  branch  of  the  Aime. 

Reims  contained  many  edifices  of  tiie  Roman 
period,  out  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  churches  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  still  a  triumphal  arch,  commonly  called 
^  VAn  de  trioraphe  de  la  porte  de  Man,'*  of  un- 
certain date.  It  consists  of  three  arches  with  dght 
Corinthian  columns.  The  central  and  largest  arch 
is  about  37  feet  high ;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  The  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  arch,  and  it  has  undergone  some  restorations, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  it.  There 
was  another  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Flavins  Con- 
stantinus,  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  About  400 
paces  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  gate  of  Mars 
is  the  Moni-dArene,  the  form  of  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  amphitheatre;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  constructed  of  stone.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  was  of  wood.  The  ca- 
thedral contains  a  piece  of  Roman  sculpture  com- 
monly called  the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  who  attained  to 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  reliefs 
are  said  to  be  in  a  good  style.  There  are  some  traces 
of  ancient  Thermae  at  Reiwu  in  three  houses  in  the 
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Ais  du  CloUre,  Beigiar,  who  wrote  on  the  Boohii 
roads,  traced  seven  wluch  brandied  oat  from  Beima. 
The  authority  for  the  antiquities  of  Reims  is  the 
Description  ffietoriqm  et  SUxtietigm  de  la  ViUe 
de  Reime,  par  J.  B.  F.  G^msex.  [a  L.] 

DUROLEVUM.     [Dukobriyab,  in  Kent] 

DUROLIPONS.  [DuBOBBiVAK,  north  of  the 
Thames.'] 

DUROLITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  mnth 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  Lomdom,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Nonmck.  Another  reading  makes  the 
distance  17  miles.  The  line  of  this  road  is  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  syllable  Strat-  in  Sirat4ard. 
(east  of  London).  Lejft-oa  or  Z«eyt-on-stane  asDoxo- 
lit-um.  [R  6.  L.] 

DURCXNIA,  a  city  of  Samnhim,  mentiooed  only 
by  Livy  (x.  39),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  bj 
the  Roman  consul  L.  Papirius  in  b.  a  393 ;  and  from 
the  amount  of  booty  tdcen,  and  nnmber  of  peraons 
put  to  the  sword,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  eon- 
siderable  town.  Its  ute  is  supposed  by  Italian  topo- 
grai^en  to  be  occupied  by  a  place  called  CieHa 
Vecchia,  10  miles  N.  of  Bojamo  (Bovianom),  and 
3  from  AfoUsej  beneath  which  flows  a  smaU  stream, 
said  to  be  still  called  the  J!!>iiroiM,  a  tribntaiy  cf  the 
Triffno  or  Tiininm.  (Gaknti,  Deter.  deOs  Dm 
SieiL  lib.  iz.  c.  4;  BomaneUi,  voL  iL  pi  47S.)  This 
locality  was  certainly  that  of  an  ancient  citj,  but 
the  evidence  to  oonnect  it  with  Dnronia  is  fisr  finom 
satisfactory.  [E.H.  B.] 

DURCKNUM,  a  town  in  North  Gallia.  The  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Duronum  beiweeu 
Bagaenm  (JBavas)  and  Verbinom  (  rervHU>  The 
distance  from  Bsigacnm  to  Dunnnm  ia  IS  Gallic 
leagues  in  the  Itin.,and  11  in  the  Table.  Both  antfao- 
rities  make  it  10  from  Duronum  to  Vefi>innm.  The 
term  Duronum  indicates  a  place  on  a  stream,  and  tfaa 
pkce  which  corresponds  to  the  position  in  tiie  Itins. 
\sEetreimgla  ChoMssie^Qt  Estru^  Comdde^eB  lyAn- 
ville  writes  it.  The  word  Ettnm  is  a  eonvptkn  of 
Strata,  one  of  the  hiter  Roman  nanies'fir  a  rond;  and 
Cauehis  or  Chasusie  is  a  oonrnption  of  the  lata 
Latin  form  "Caloeia.*  Before  readnng  Verrins, 
there  is  a  place  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Oies 
named  Estr^e-aithpoHtf  a  dear  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  old  road.  Nothing  is  known  of  Du- 
ronum; but  these  remarks  of  D'AnriUe  are  nselul  in 
showing  what  are  the  indications  of  ancient  roads  in 
France.    (DAnville,  JVb(»ce,  &c)  [G.L.] 

DURCSTOBUM,  DURO'STOLUM  (Aov^^or*. 
pov,  Awp6ar6ka¥  or  -os ),  a  place  of  Lower  Moesan, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  an 
important  town  and  fortress,  in  which,  accordiBg  to 
Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  10),  the  Ugiopriwui  Jkdica  was 
stationed,  while  according  to  oUien,  it  was  the  head- 
quarter of  the  legio  XL  Clamdia,  Durostonun  it 
also  celabrated  as  the  birthplace  of  AStins.  ( Jomand. 
Get.  43;  comp.  115;  Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  4;  Prooopw 
DeAed.  iv. 7;  UierocL  p. 636;  TheophyL  i.  8,  vL6; 
lUn.  Ant.  223;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DUROTRIGES,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Belgaa, «»  i>or-set- 
shire.  [B.G.L.] 

DUROVERNUM.     [Dubobriyab,  in  KeaLA 

DURVUS  MON&  The  SL  Immmihal  and  th« 
AfOnsterthal,  in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerhuid, 
are  separated  by  a  rooky  barrier  of  the  Jora,  in 
which  is  the  deft  through  which  the  road  leads  from 
Biel  to  B^  and  Poremtmjf,  It  is  sap|M6ed  bj 
some  writen  to  have  been  a  natural  deft  in  which 
the  Romans  formed  their  road,  as  a  Roman  inscription 
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on  the  rock  Bhows;  bot  the  reading  of  it  is  aaid  to 
bo  doabtfuL  The  place  is  called  the  Pierre  Per^ 
fM«6  or  Peituie  (Pertosa).  Aocordiog  to  D'Anville 
(JVofice,  &c.),  the  inscription  contains  the  words  yia. 
DVOTA  PEK  MOSTKM  DYBWX ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  mountain  keeps  its  name  Durwrn,  According  to 
the  inscription,  a  nviB  col.  helvst.  superin- 
tended the  work;  the  coknia  is  probably  Aventicom 
(^Avenchey  [6.  L.] 

DTABDANES,  a  laxge  riyer  of  India,  mentioned 
only  by  Cnrtios  (viiL  9.  §  9).  Forbiger  oonjectores, 
happi^,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Brahmaputra^  as 
DO  other  river  but  it  and  the  Ganges  is  likely  to 
have  noorished  crocodiles  and  dolphhis.  Strabo  (xv. 
p.  719)  g^ves  a  similar  description  of  a  river  called 
the  Oedanes  (028((mf ),  which  Qroskurd  and  others, 
without  mnch  reason,  have  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  lomanes  of  Pliny.  [V.] 

DYMAE,  DYME  (A^^i;),  a  town  in  the  south 
cf  Thnoe,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hebms, 
and  not  fiu*  from  its  mouth.  (Ptol.  in.  11.  §  13; 
Jim.  Ank  333;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  6;  /<m.  Hier.  602, 
where  it  is  called  Dmae^  It  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Feredefik.  f  L.  &] 

DYME  (A^Mi},  Dymae,  Liv.  xxvii.  31 :  Eth.  A  v. 
/uuoSf  also  A^fuof,  Steph.  B.  s.  v^  Dymaeos,  Gic.  ad 
AU.  zvL  1 ;  the  territory  ^  Av/ioia,  Pol.  ▼.  17 :  nr. 
Karac9etds%)^A  townof  Achaia,and  the  most  westerly 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  siud  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Herod,  i.  145 ; 
PoL  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  387.)  It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  according  to  Strabo  60  stadia  from  the 
promontory  Arazus,  and  according  to  Pausanias  30 
stadia  from  the  river  Larisus,  which  separated  its 
territory  from  Elis.  It  is  further  sjud  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  337)  to  have  been  formed  out  of  an  union  of 
8  villages,one  of  which  was  called  Teuthea  (Tcv9ca); 
and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  different  names, 
by  which  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  called,  were 
originally  the  names  of  the  separate  villages.  Thus, 
its  more  ancient  name  is  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have 
been  Paleia  (n^cia),  and  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
Stratus  (iSr/wT^f).  The  poet  Antimachus  gave  it 
the  epithet  Cauconis,  which  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  iron  Canoon  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
others  from  the  Cauoones,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  originally  inhabited  thb  district  (Strab.  pp. 
337,  341,  342,  388;  Pans.  vii.  17.  §  5,  seq.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Dyme  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cassander,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  Aristodemus,  the  general  of  Anti- 
gonns,  B.  c.  314.  (Diod.  xiz.  66.)  This  city  bad 
tile  honour,  along  with  Patrae,  of  reviving  the 
Achaean  League  in  280;  and  about  this  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  its  population  received  an  acces- 
sion from  some  of  the  inliabitants  of  Olenos,  who 
abandoned  their  town.  (Pol.  ii.  41.)  [Olenus.] 
In  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220,  seq.),  the  territory  of 
Dyme,  from  its  proximity  to  Elis,  was  frequently 
laid  waste  by  the  El^ans.  (Pol.  iv.  59,  60,  v.  17.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  and  Pausanias  says 
that,  in  OMiseqnence  of  its  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Achaean  cities  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  ^la- 
cedonian  king,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Bomans 
(Pans.  L  c).  From  this  blow  it  never  recovered; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  witliont  inhabitants 
when  Pompey  settled  here  a  hirge  number  of 
Cilician  prates.  In  the  civil  wars  which  followed, 
some  of  theeo  new  inhabitants  were  expelled  from 
their  lands,  and    resumed    in   crasequcnce  their 
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old  occupation.  (Strab.  pp.  387,  665;  Appian, 
Miikr.  96;  FluL  Pomp.  28;  Cic  ad  Att  xvi.  1, 
''Dymaeos  agro  pulses  mare  infestnm  habere,  nil 
mirum.")  Both  Strabo  (p.  665)  and  Pliny  (iv.  6) 
call  Dyme  a  colony;  but  this  statement  appears  to 
be  a  mistake,  since  we  know  that  Dyme  was  one  of 
the  towns  placed  under  the  autharitr  of  Patrae, 
when  it  was  made  a  Boman  colony  by  Augustus 
(Pans.  i.  e.);  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  no 
other  Achaean  town  except  Patrae  was  aUowed  the 
privilege  of  self-government  The  remains  of  Dyme 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  of  KaravottdtL 
(Leake^  Morta,  voL  ii.  p.  160.) 

In  the  territoiy  of  Dyme,  near  tbe  promontory 
Araxus,  there  was  a  fortress,  called  Teichos  (Tc^ 
Xo}),  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules, 
when  he  made  war  upon  the  Eleans.  It  was  only  a 
stadium  and  a  half  in  circumference,  but  its  walls 
were  30  cubits  high.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eleans 
under  Euripides  in  the  Social  War,  b.  g  220,  but  it 
was  recovered  by  Philip  and  restored  to  the  Dymae- 
ans  in  the  following  year.  Its  site  is  perhaps  occu- 
pied by  the  castle  of  KaUogrid,  (PoL  iv.  59,  88; 
Leake,  vd.  iL  p.  164.)  There  were  also  two  other 
places  in  the  territory  oi  Dyme,  between  the  city  and 
the  frontiera  of  Elis,  named  Hecatoxbasoit  ('Eira- 
T^/itfaioy)  and  Laiigok  {Adyywv\  the  latter  of 
which,  however,  appean  properly  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Eleans.  Near  Hecatombaeon  Aratus  and  the 
Achaeans  were  defeated  by  Gleomenes,  who  followed 
up  his  victocy  by  guning  possession  of  Langon,  b.  g. 
224.     (PoL  li.  51;  Plut  Cleom.  14.) 

DY'NDASUM  {Alh^wror;  Eth.  Aw^we^},  « 
place  in  Caria,  about  which  Stephanos  («. «.)  quotes 
the  second  book  of  Alexander  on  Garia,  in  whidi 
passage  Dyndasa  is  mentioned  with  Calynda.  [G.L.] 

DYRAS  (A^pctf:  Gurgo),  a  river  in  Mails, 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  flowed  between  the 
Spercheius  and  the  Melas  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  At 
present,  the  Gurgo  (the  Dyras)  and  the  MavrO' 
neria  (the  Melas)  unite  their  streams  and  &11  into 
the  Spercheius.  (Herod.  viL  198 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428  i 
Leake,  Northern  Cfreece,  voL  iL  pp.  11,26.) 

DYRIS,  DYBIN.     [Atlas]. 

DYBBHA'GHIUM  (Av^x^ov,  Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  §  3,  viiL  12.  §  3 :  £th,  Av^x^h  Av^x^h 
.r6sy  Pyrrachinus),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  lUyricum 
in  tiie  Ionic  gulf,  which  was  known  in  Grecian  his« 
tory  as  Epidaxnus  {*EwiiaftyoSj  Strab.  viL  p.  316). 

It  is  doubtful  under  what  drcumstanoes  the  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Dtrbuachium,  under  which 
it  usually  appeara  in  the  Latin  writers.  Some  have 
afiirmed  that  the  Bomans,  considering  the  word  Epi- 
damnus  to  be  of  ill  omen,  called  it  Dyrriiachium 
from  the  ruggedness  of  its  situaticm.  (Plin.  iiL  23 ; 
Pomp.  Mek,  ii.  3.  §  12.)  The  latter  word  is,  how. 
ever,  of  Greek  and  not  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  used 
by  the  poet  Enphorion  of  Ghalds.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Strabo  (p.  316)  applied  the  name  to  the  high  and 
craggy  peninsula  upon  which  the  town  was  built,  as 
does  also  the  poet  Alexander.  (Steph,  B. ».  0.)  And 
as  Dyrrhachium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Epidamnus  (Pans.  vi.  10.  §  2),  it  probably 
usurped  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  firam  its  natural 
features. 

Epidamnus  was  founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an 
outlying  peninsuhi  on  the  sea- coast  of  the  Illyrian 
Taulantii,  about  627  b.g,  as  b  8aid(Euseb.  Chron.'), 
by  the  Gorcyraeans,  yet  with  some  aid,  and  a  portion 
of  the  settlere,  from  Gorinth ;  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
Phaleus,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  HcracHdae, 
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according  to  the  usnid  practice,  was  taken  from  the 
mother-city  Corinth.  (Thac  i.  24 — 26.)  Hence 
the  Corinthians  acqaired  a  right  to  interfere,  which 
afterwards  led  to  important  practical  OHiseqaenoes. 
Owing  to  its  favoorahle  poution  npon  the  Adriatic, 
and  fertile  territory,  it  soon  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  and  was  thickly  peopled. 

The  government  was  a  close  oligarchy;  a  single 
magistrate,  similar  to  the  "  Cosmopolis  ^  at  Opns, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  formed  a  kind  of  council,  while  the  arti- 
sans and  tradesmen  in  the  town  were  looked  npcn  as 
slaves  belonging  to  the  public.  In  process  of  time, 
probably  a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in> 
testine  dissensions  broke  up  this  oligarchy.  The 
original  **  archon  **  remiuned,  but  the  "  phylarchs " 
were  replaced  by  a  senate  chosen  on  democratical 
principles.  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  4.  §  13,  iii.  11.  §  1,  xr. 
38.  §  8,  V.  1.  §  6,  Y.  3.  §  4;  MUller,  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  trans.;  Grote,  Grwcef  vol.  iii.  p. 546.)  The 
government  was  liberal  in  the  admissicm  of  resident 
aliens;  but  all  individua]  dealmg  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Illyrians  was  forbidden,  and  the  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  authorised  selling  agent, 
or  "  Poletes."  (Plut.  Q^aeMt.  Graee.  c.  29,  p.  297 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H,  ziii.  1 6.)  The  trade  was  not  however 
confined  to  the  inland  tribes,  but  extended  across 
from  sea  to  sea,  even  before  the  construction  of  the 
Egnatian  Way,  and  an  Inscription  (Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  No.  2056)  proclaims  the  gratitude  of  Odessus 
in  the  Euzine  sea  towards  a  citizen  of  Epidamnus. 

The  dispute  respectmg  this  city  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra  was  occasioned  by  a  contest  between  the 
oligarchical  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  an 
internal  sedition,  and  the  Epidamnian  democracy,  in 
which  the  Corinthians  supported  the  former.  The 
histoiy  of  this  struggle  has  been  fully  given  by  Thu- 
cydides  {L  c),  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
but  we  are  lefl  in  ignonnce  of  its  final  issue.  Nor 
is  anything  known  of  its  furtlier  history  till  312  b.c., 
when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyraeans,  Glau- 
cias,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  made  himself  master  of 
Epidamnus.  (Diod.  xix.  70,  78.)  Some  years 
afterwards  it  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Illyrian 
pirates;  the  inhabitants,  on  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  fell  upon  their  assailants,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  the  walls.  (Polyb  ii.  9.)  Not 
long  after,  the  Illyrians  returned  with  a  powerful 
fieet,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town;  but  fortunately  for 
the  city,  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  consul  compelled 
the  enemy  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  Epidamnus 
from  this  time  placed  itself  under  tlie  protection  of 
the  Romans,  to  whose  cause  it  appears  to  have 
constantly  adhered,  both  in  the  Illyrian  and  Mace- 
donian ware.   (Polyb.  ii.  1 1 ;  Li  v.  xxix.  12,  xliv.  30.) 

At  a  later  period,  Dyrrhachium,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  a  free  state  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xiv.  1),  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeius.  The  latter  moved  from  Thessalonica, 
and  threw  himself  before  Dyn-hachmm;  the  Pom> 
peians  entrenched  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Apsus,  so  effectually  that  Caesar  Mas  obliged  to 
take  up  his  position  on  the  leil,  and  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  under  canvass.  This  led  to  a  series  of 
remarkable  operations,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  great  captain,  in  spite  of  the  consummate  ability 
he  displayed  in  the  face  of  considerable  superiority  in 
nnmbere  and  position,  was  compelled  to  leave  Dyi-rlia. 
chium  to  Pompeius,  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  upon 
a  second  field.    (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  42—76 ;  Appian, 
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A  C.  ii.  61 ;  Dion  Caas.  xlL  49 ;  Lncan,  vL  29—63.) 
Dyrrhachium  aided  with  M.  Antonius  daring  the 
last  civil  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  was  afterwards 
presented  by  Augustus  to  his  aoldien  (Dion  Cass. 
ii.  4),  when  the  Illyrian  peasants  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  mnnidpal  law  from  the  veterans  of  the 
empire.  The  inhabitants,  whose  patron  ddty  was 
Venus  (CatuU.  Carm.  xzxiv.  11),  were,  if  wb  may 
believe  PUutus  {Menaeckm.  act  ii.  sc  L  30 — 40),  a 
vicious  and  debauched  race.  The  city  itself,  noder 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  province,  Epirus  Nova  (Miartjnaidt,  ffamd- 
bvch  der  Bom,  AU.  p.  1 15),  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
Byzantine  historians  as  being  still  a  considerable 
place  in  their  time  (Cedren.  p.  703 ;  Niceph. 
CaUist.  xvii.  3).  Gibbon  (Dectme  ancf /ViH.  toL  v. 
pp.  345— 349  (  comp.  Le  Bean,  Bat  £mpire,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  133 — 145)  has  told  the  story  of  the  memo- 
rable siege,  battle,  and  capture  of  Dyrrhachiom,  when 
the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard  delated  the  Greeks 
and  their  emperor  Alexins,  iL.b.  1081 — 1083.  The 
modem  Ihirazzo  represents  this  place;  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  described  as  being  highly  at- 
tractive, though  unhealthy.  {A  Women,  jStmeUem^ 
und  die  Oesterreichisch  MonUnegritehe  GrantB, 
Jos.  MQller,  Prag.  1844,  p.  62.)  There  are  a  great 
number  of  autonomous  coins,  belcmging  to  this  dty, 
none  however  under  the  name  of  Epidanmas,  but 
always  with  the  epigraph  ATP,  or  more  rarely 
ATPA, —  the  typ^y  as  on  the  coins  of  Corcyra,  a  cow 
suckling  a  calf;  onUie  reverse,  the  gardens  of Alcinons. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  165.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


OOIK  OF  DYRSHACHIUK. 

DTRTA  (to  Avpro,  Arrian,  iv.  30),  a  small 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Assacani,  in  the  western 
Panjab,  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great        [V.] 

DYSO'RUM  (Ai/o-wpoy),  a  mountain,  the  situation 
of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  lake  Prasias  and 
the  extent  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  Macedonia 
of  Herodotus  (v.  17),  in  his  description  of  the  em- 
bassy &ent  by  Mcgabazus  to  Amyntas  I.,  king  of 
Macedonia.  By  Macedonia,  Herodotus  probably 
meant  the  kingdom  of  his  own  time,  or  at  least  that 
of  Amyntasj  who  had  already  made  great  advances 
to  the  Strymon.  Prasias  will  then  he  the  same  as 
the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  Dysonun  tnat  part  of  the 
mountain  range  towards  Sokko  which  separates  the 
Sti-ytnonic  plain  from  those  that  extend  to  Thema- 
lonica  and  the  Axius.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  210,  iv.  p.  .581.)       '  [E.  B.J.1 

DYSPO'NTIUM  (AvawSyriow:  £th.  AiMnror- 
rttvs),  an  ancient  town,  in  the  territoiy  of  Pisa, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  son  of  Oenomaos,  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  situated  in  the  plain  on  the 
ixMid  from  Ells  to  Olympia.  It  lay  north  of  the 
Alpheius,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  pn>fa«bly  near 
the  modem  SkapkidL  Being  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians  in  their  war  with  the  Pisatae  [Eus],  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  357;  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  4  ;  Steph.  fi, 
9.  v.;  Curtios,  PdopoM/e$oi,  voL  ii.  p.  73.) 
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DTSTUS  (A^sTOf:  Eth.  A^&rm  i  J>hgtta), 
m  town  in  Enboea  in  the  vidnity  of  Eretria,  men- 
tioned by  Theopompos.  It  still  bean  the  name  of 
Dhgfta,  which  village  is  sitoated  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Porto  Bufalo.  (Steph.  B. «.  o. ;  LeakOi 
Northern  Greeee,  toL  it  pp.  436, 4S9.) 
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EBAL  MONS  (ppos  FoitfcU),  a  mountain  of 
Palestine,  always  associated  in  the  sacred  nanattye 
with  the  neighbonring  Gerizim,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  Talley,  in  which  is  situated 
the  town  of  Nablome  [Nkapolis],  the  ancient 
Shechem;  Ebal  being  on  the  north  of  the  valley, 
Qeriztm  on  the  south,  which  may  account  for  a 
phenomenon  remarked  by  some  travellers,  and  thus 
described  by  Maundrell  (p.  61):  —  **Tho'  neither 
of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  as  to  their 
pleasantness,  yet,  as  one  passes  between  theip»  Gerizim 
seems  to  discover  a  somewhat  mora  verdant,  finiitful 
aspect  than  EbaL  The  reason  of  which  may  be, 
because  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  sbel- 
tered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade: 
whereas  Ebal,  looking  southward,  and  receiving  the 
sun  that  comes  directly  upon  it,  must  by  conse> 
quence  be  rendered  more  scorched  and  unfruitfiil." 
It  was  from  Mount  Ebal  that  Moses  commanded 
the  blessings  to  be  pronounced  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  the  ennes  were  from  Mount  Gerizim 
(^DeuL  XL  S9);  and  upon  this  mountain,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  to 
set  up  i^aistered  stones  inscribed  with  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  erect  an  altar  and  oflfer  sacrifices  (^DeuL 
zxvii.  4, 5;  comp.  Joth,  viil  30, 31 ).  The  remark- 
able variation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
assigns  Gerizim  to  this  use,  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  philology,  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  identity  of  the  two  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nabhvue  with  the  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  of  Scripture  was  called  in  question  by 
Ensebius  and  S.  Jerome,  who  assign  to  these  Scrip- 
ture names  a  position  E.  of  Jericho  and  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Gilgal  {Onomait.  9,  v.  Gabal)^  in  ac- 
eordance,  as  the  latter  thinks,  with  the  sacred  nar- 
rative {Comment,  m  Deuty.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  no  mountains  or  hills  are 
found  m  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  Jericho 
and  the  river,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  objection 
to  the  received  sites  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  text;  and  although  the  faransitiMi  in  the  history 
(Joskuot  viii.  30)  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  heart  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
yet  the  histoiy  of  Jotham  (Judffety  ix.)  unmis- 
takeably  places  Gerizim  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sbechem,  of  the  identity  of  which  with  Nablouee 
[Nbapous],  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  question 
is  fully  discussed  by  Rehmd,  with  his  usual  learning 
and  acumen.  (Dissert  MisoeU.  pars  i.  p.  121, 
Ac.)  [G.  W.] 

EBELLI'XUM.    [Ilbroetes.] 

EBLANA,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  BuUnda 
(Bc^)  and  Oboca, » />ii5fiii.  [RG.L.] 

EBORA  ("E^ovpo:  JEvorOf  Bu.),  an  important 
inland  dty  of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Augusta  Emerita  {ifeeida)  to  Oltsipo  (^Lisbon). 
It  was  a  munidpinm,  with  the  old  Latin  franchise 
and  the  sonoame  of  libenditas  Julia.  {Itm.  Ant 
pp.  418,  426;  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  8; 
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Coins  ap.  Flores,  Med,  voL  i.  pp.  380,  foil. ;  Mion- 
net,  voL  L  p.  2,  SuppL  voL  i.  p.  3;  Sestiui,  p.  6; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  11 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  225.  No. 
3,  p.  489.  Ko.  9.)  Among  the  fine  ruins  of  the  dty, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  an  aqueduct  and  a 
temple  of  Diana.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  100; 
Murphy,  Travels  m  Portugal,  pi  302).     [P.  &] 

EBORACUM  (;E€6ptucoy),  the  chief  Roman  town 
in  Britain.  The  first  author  who  mentions  Ebora- 
cum  is  Ptolemy  (u.  3.  §  16),  with  whom  it  is  a  dty 
of  the  Brigantes,  and  the  station  of  the  Sixth  (the 
Victorious)  Legion.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  how> 
ever,  that  the  words  Aeyienf  s  fuc^^dptot  may  not 
be  the  gloss  of  some  hiter  writer.  That,  place  for 
place,  the  station  of  the  legion  was  Eboraeum,  is 
shown  by  the  context  of  the  notice.  For  Eboraeum 
and  Camnnlodunum,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given,  but  not  for  the  locality  of  the  Sixth  Legion; 
these  being  the  same  with  the  finmer  of  those  two 
places: — 


*E66pcueo9 

Atyimy  s  PiKt<p6pios 

Ka4Mtaf\6iowor     - 


K. 


rC  y- 


ny.     9.     ri(. 


That  Eboracnm  is  Tork  has  never  been  doubted. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Eo/oruno,  and  the  None  Jordvik^ 
connect  the  andent  and  modem  forms,  name  for 
name.  Place  for  place,  too,  the  frequent  notices  of 
Eboracnm  (generally  written  Eburacum)  in  the 
Notitia,  give  us  similar  evidence.  Lastly,  a  single 
inscription,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel, 
with  the  name  ebvracvm,  has  been  found  within 
the  area  of  the  present  dty. 

The  early  importance  of  English  and  Saxon 
Tork  has  drawn  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  its  history  and  antiquities ;  nevertheless,  the 
Boman  remains  found  within  its  predncts  are  by 
no  means  of  first-rate  importance.  They  fall  short 
of,  rather  than  exceed,  the  expectations  suggested  by 
the  historical  prominence  of  the  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  able  local 
archaeologists.  First  comes  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  town,  as  determined  by  its 
line  of  walL  Of  this,  satisfactory  remains  have  been 
discovered,  in  the  shape  of  foundations ;  as  have  ako 
Roman  bricks,  transferred  to  several  more  recent 
structurrs.  Remains,  too,  of  one  of  the  gates  have 
been  found, — probably  the  Praetorian ;  though  of 
this  the  evidence  is  only  circnmstantiaL  It  frmts 
the  north,  the  part  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads. 
Its  locality  is  that  part  of  the  modern  dty  wall 
which  adjoins  Bootham  Bar.  Here  we  find  two 
walls  extending  from  20  to  30  feet  inwards,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  rampart- 
wall,  and  near  them  some  rudely-sculptured  grit- 
stones, which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a  pediment 
or  frieze.  On  one  is  seen  a  quadriga;  the  carving 
bdng  but  rude  and  indifierent,  and  there  being  no 
inscriptions  to  throw  a  light  over  its  meanmg.  Foun- 
daticms,  too^  of  mors  than  one  mural  tower  can  be 
traced. 

The  remains  which  have  been  discovered  form  the 
walls  of  three  sides  of  the  andent  Eboracnm  only. 
For  the  fourth,  the  traces  have  still  to  be  detected. 
From  what,  however,  has  been  found,  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  oonsiden  that  "  we  aro  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  Roman,  dty  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  of  about  650  yards  by  550,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
and  rampart*mound  of  earth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  a  fosse  without"  This  area 
is  not  only  mcoosidenble  as  oompared  with  that  of 
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the  pment  city,  Imt  as  oompored  with  the  wMe 
extant  of  the  ancient  one,  since  the  preceding 
measoranents  apply  only  to  the  parts  within  the 
walls ;  the  saborbs  being  considerable,  and  the  Ronuui 
•wnains  (as  opposed  to  the  intm-mural  part  of  the 
town)  b^ng  abundant.  The  chief  streets  of  these 
suburbs  followed  the  chief  roads,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  which  led  to  Calcaria  {Tad- 
eaater).  Next  to  this  was  the  one  towards  Isurinm 
(^AkRiiorough').  The  othera,  in  the  direction  of  Man- 
enniam  {ifaneksiUr}  and  Praetorium  {Pairing' 
Ion),  an  less  rich  in  reUcs.  In  other  words,  the 
streets  of  the  snbnrbe  of  the  ancient  Eboracnm  seem 
to  haye  been  prolonged  in  the  north  and  south  rather 
than  in  the  east  and  west  directions.  The  river 
Foue,  howerer  much  it  may  be  more  or  less  a  na- 
tural channel — a  water-ooune  rather  than  a  cutting 
—  retains  its  Soman  name.  Of  private  dwellings, 
baths  (with  the  hypocausts),  pavements  (tesselated), 
the  remains  are  numerous.  So  they  are  in  respect 
to  temples,  altars,  and  votive  tablets.  From  theee 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  inscriptions  are  — 

L 

DBO  .  BAKGTO. 

8ERAPI. 

TEXPLVK  .  ASO  (a  solo). 

IX)  .  FECIT 

CL  .  HIBROirr 

MIANVS  .  LEO. 

LEO  VI  .  YIO 

2. 

I.  O  .  K 

DI8  .  DEABVBQVK 

HOBPITALIBVS  .  PB 

MATIBVSQ  .  OBCX>N 

BSLRVATAM  8ALTTEM 

SVAM  .  8V0RYHQ. 

P  .  AEL  .  MARCIAir 

V8  .  PRAEF  .  GOH. 

ARAM  .  SAC  .  F  .  NC  .  D 

3. 

DRAB  FORTTXAB 

SOfllA 

JVWCINA 

Q  AMTONf. 

ISAVRICI 

LBO  .  AVO 

4. 

OEXnO  LOCI 
FSUCITBB 

5. 

X  .  TEREC  .  D10OEKE8  lillilVlR  COL      . 
XBYRIDaDMQ   MORTCIVESBITVRIX 
CVBVS   IIABC   8IBI   VIW8   FECIT 

In  the  last  of  these  inscriptions  the  combination 
liiiilviR  gives  us  the  title  iSevtr,  a  title  applied  to 
certain  municipal,  colonial,  or  military  officers  of 
anasoertained  value.  It  is  this  inscription,  too, 
where  we  find  the  name  Ebvb  («  Elfuraaim),  the 
term  col  (»  cokmia)  attached  to  it 

The  first  of  them  is  interesting  from  another 
fact;  vis.  the  foreign  charocter  of  the  god  Serapis, 
whose  name  it  bears.  Besides  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  the  iotrodttctiou  of  exotic  superstitions  into 
Boman  Britain,  a  so-called  Mithxaic  slab  has  been 
found  at  York,  i.  e.  a  carved  figure  of  a  man,  with 
a  Q«D  and  oUamys,  stabbing  a  bulL   The  diess,  act, 
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and  attitude,  akmg  with  certain  dmrseieriitxs  in 
the  other  figure  o£  the  gnap,  appear  to  justify  this 
interpretation. 

Tombs,  sepukhxal  inscriptioos,  uns,  Smitt 
wan  in  conaderable  quantxtaes,  fiorm  the  remaiDdcr 
of  the  non-metallic  Boman  antiquities  of  Tok;  ts 
which  may  be  added  a  fiew  articles  in  glass.  Fibake, 
armillae,  and  coins,  represent  the  metalluigy.  Of 
these  latter  those  of  Geta  are  the  most  nameroos. 
It  has  been  remarked,  too^  that,  although  thraoghoot 
Britain  generally,  of  Uie  coins  of  the  two  usuipcrs, 
those  of  Caransins  are  the  more  oommon,  is  the  no^ 
bourhood  of  York  they  are  loss  abundant  thsa  thw 
of  his  successor  Allectus. 

The  evidence  that  Severos  died  at  Yoik  is  frn 
hb  life  in  Spartianus  (c  19),  whose  ststemunt  ii 
repeated  by  AureHus  Victor  (de  Caei.  SO),  Eotro- 
pius  (viii.  19),  and  other  later  anthoritieB.  Yktsr 
(/.  c.)  calls  Eboracnm  a  mnnidpium;  but  in  a 
ancient  inscription  it  is  styled  a  cokmia.  The  eni' 
peror  Constantins  also  died  at  Eboracnm,  as  ve 
learn  from  Entropius  (x.  1).  The  otber  icas- 
dited  facts,  such  as  the  residence  of  Papinun,  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine  the  Great,  at  York,  reit  od 
no  classical  evidence  at  alL  The  supposed  fonenl 
mounds  of  Severus,  near  York,  are  natural,  nthcr 
than  artificial,  formations.  (Phillpp's  YorkAin; 
Wellbcloved's  York)  \K  G- 1*] 

EBREDUNUM,  EBUBODUNUM  (Fre«fc«> 
This  is  the  Castmm  Ebredunense  of  the  Notitis  of 
the  Gallic  provinces,  at  the  soothem  end  of  the  hb 
of  NeuckAtdy  in  the  canton  of  Vcmd  in  Switicriani 
It  is  situated  where  the  river  Oibe  enten  the  hke, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  which  b  mentioDed 
in  the  Kotitia  of  the  empire:  **  in  pravinda  Gillis 
Bipen^,  praefectus  clasas  Barcariorum  Ebrodnn 
Sapaudiae;"  for  the  fieet,  whatever  it  msy  hsv« 
beoi,  could  not  have  been  kept  at  Ebrodunnm  on  the 
Durance.  [G.  L] 

EBBODU'NUM  CE«p<f8ovMiF:  JE^stAnsi).  Tfam 
is  8<xne  variaticn  in  the  writing  of  the  fint  pari  cf 
the  name.  It  is  Epebrodnnum  in  Stnbo*s  text,  hot 
Casanbon  corrected  it  Strabo  (p.  179)  says  thit 
*'  from  Tarasoo  to  the  borders  of  the  Vooontii  and  tht 
beginning  of  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  throqgh  the 
Druentia  and  Cabaliio,  is  63  miles;  and  firam  theses 
to  the  other  boundaries,  of  the  Vooontii,  to  the  kin^ 
dam  of  Ccttius,  to  the  village  of  Ebroduoum,  99." 
Ebrodunnm  was  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Gaturiges,  sod 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  Vooontii,  as  it  sppesrs. 

The  position  of  Ebrodunnm  is  easily  delennined 
by  the  Itins.  and  the  name.  Ptolemy  (Ui.  1)  men' 
tions  Eborodunum  as  the  city  of  the  Catnriges,  spd 
no  other.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  Ebrodunum  is 
called  Mansio,  like  Gaturiges  {Ckorgu\  which  was 
also  in  the  territory  of  the  Gaturiges.  [Gatubiobs.] 
There  are  Boman  remains  at  d^tyet,  and  none  an 
mentioned  at  Embrun,  though  it  appears  that  the 
cathedral  of  Embmn  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  fiomso 
temple,  or  that  some  of  th»  materials  of  a  iem^ 
were  used  for  it.  [G.  L.] 

EBUDA,  EBUDAE  INSULAE.     [Hebudes.] 

EBU'BA  or  E'BORA.  1.  QESovpa,  llCdfa,  S. 
iMcar  de  Barrameda)^  a  city  and  fbitnas  of  the 
Turduli,  in  Hispam'a  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Baetis  (  Guadalquinr),  on  its  left  bank.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  140;  MeU,  iu.  1,  CatUlhm  Ebora  m  Utore; 
Ptol.  il.  4.  J  1 1 ;  Itm.  AnL  pi  426;  Steph.  B.  #.  t.; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  489.) 

2.  Ebura  Gbebalib,  an  inland  city  of  Hispsaia 
Baetica,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  cf  teM 
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Crvz.  (PlixL  ni.  1.  s.  S ;  Inacr.  ap.  Harstori,  p. 
461 ;  Floras,  Etp,  &  ToL  ziL  p.  890;  Ukert,  toL  H. 
pt.  i.  p.  370.) 

3.  Ql,%6pa),  an  inland  city  of  the  Edetani,  in 
Hispania  Tamoonensii,  SE.  of  Gaesaraogiuta,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  63).  (Brietins,  Tab. 
ParaJL  vol.  L  p.  268;  Ukert,  vol.  ii  pL  i  pi  417.) 

4.  Mela  (iii.  1)  mentions  an  Ebora  as  a  port  of 
the  Celtid,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  peninsnia, 
which  Ukert  takes  to  be  Barre  on  the  Tambre. 
(Ukert,  vol  iL  pt  L  p.  488.)  [P.  S.] 

EBURI  (JEhoil^^  a  town  of  the  Lncanians,  men* 
tioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  15),  who  ezpreesly 
ascribes  it  to  that  peo|de;  thoogh,  from  its  sitnation 
N.  of  the  Silaros,  it  woold  seem  to  have  natoxally 
belonged  to  Campania,  or  the  PicentinL  The  rains 
of  the  ancient  town  are  visible  on  a  hill  called  the 
M<Mt€  cFOrOf  between  the  modem  city  of  Eboli  and 
tho  right  bank  of  the  Silaros,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  Roman  bridgeT  An  inscription  found 
there,  with  the  words  *'  Patr.  Mun.  Ebnr. ,"  i.  e.  Pa- 
trono  Mnnicipii  "Eborini,  both  proves  the  rains  in 
qnesticn  to  be  those  of  Ebari,  and  attests  its  mnni- 
cipal  rank.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  614;  Miommsen, 
/.  R.  N.  189.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EBUROBSICA  (in  the  Antonine  Itin.),  EBURO- 
BRIGA  (in  the  Take),  was  on  a  road  between  Aor 
tesiodnmm  {Auxerre)  and  Angnstobona  (TVoyes). 
There  is  the  nsoal  difficolty  aboat  the  distances,  bat 
it  is  not  great.  It  is  agreed  that  the  place  is  St. 
Flortntm^  on  the  small  river  Armanct^  which  flows 
into  the  Arman^^  a  branch  of  the  Yotme.  The 
termination  Mxt,  Mffa^  or  brwa  is  all  one,  and 
always  indicates  the  passage  of  a  river.  IVAnville 
observes  that  between  SLFlorentm  and  Auxerre  the 
passage  of  the  Strain  is  at  a  place  called  PonHgngfy 
in  which  case  we  have  a  Roman  name  indicating  the 
same  ftct  that  the  Celtic  term  **  briva"  or  *"  briga" 
indicates.  [G.  L.J 

EBUROBRI'TITXU  (Ebora  de  Alcobaza),  a  town 
of  Lasitania.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35 ;  Flares,  Eip.  8. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  176.)  [P.  S.] 

EBUBOMAGU&     [Hbbbomaoub.] 

EBURCXNES  (yjM^tf^s,  Strab.  p.  194),  a  nar 
tion  in  that  divisioa  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  names 
the  Belgae.  He  says  that  the  Condrosi,  Ebonmes, 
Caenad,  and  Paemani  were  called  by  the  one  name 
of  Gennani  (B.  G.  ii.  4).  When  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchtheri,  who  were  Germans,  crossed  the  Rhine 
from  Germania  (b.  o.  55),  they  first  fell  on  the  Me- 
na}m,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the 
Ebaronee  and  Condrosi,  who  were  in  some  kind  of 
political  dependence  on  the  Treviri.  (B.  G.  iv.  6.) 
The  position  of  the  Eborones  was  Uiis.  On  the 
Rhine  the  Ebarooes  bordered  on  the  Menapii,  who 
were  north  of  them,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ebuixmes  was  between  the  Moea  ( Jfoof) 
and  the  Rkme.  {B.  G.  vi.  5  ;  v.  24.)  South  of 
the  Ebonmes,  and  between  them  and  the  Treviri, 
were  the  Segni  and  Condrosi  (B.  G.  vi.  32)  ;  and 
the  Condrosi  were  in  the  ooontiy  of  JMffe.  [Gov- 
DRU8I.]  The  Eborones  most  have  oocapied  Lim- 
burg  and  a  part  of  the  Prossian  Rhine  province.  In 
B.  c.  54,  Caesar  quartered  a  legion  and  a  half  daring 
the  winter  in  the  ooontiy  of  the  Eborones,  under  the 
command  of  his  I^atl,  Q.  Titurios  Sabinos  and  L. 
Auroncoleios  Cotta.  The  Eburones,  headed  by  their 
two  kings,  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  attacked  the 
Roman  camp;  and  after  treacheronsly  inducing  the 
Romans  to  leavo  their  stronghold  on  the  promise  of  a 
safe  passage,  they  massacred  nearly  aU  of  them. 
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(B.  G,  V.  26-^7.)  In  the  following  year  Caesar 
entered  the  ooontiy  of  the  Eburones,  and  Ambiorix 
fied  before  him.  Callvolcus  poisoned  himself.  The 
oountiy  of  the  Eburones  was  difficult  for  the  Romans, 
being  woody  and  swampy  in  parts;  and  Caesar  invited 
the  neighbooring  people  to  come  and  plunder  the 
Eborones, in  order  to  save  his  own  men,  and,  also,  with 
the  aid  of  great  numbers,  to  exterminate  Uie  nation. 
(B.  G.  vi.  84).  While  Caesar  was  ravaging  the 
ooontiy  of  the  Eborones,  he  left  Q.  Cicero  with  a  le- 
gion to  protect  the  baggage  and  stores,  at  a  place 
called  Adoatoca,  which  he  tells  us  in  this  passage 
had  been  the  fiital  qoarters  of  Sabinos  and  Cotta, 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place 
before  (v.  24).  He  places  Adoatoca  aboot  the  middle 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eborones;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  sopposing  that  the  place  is  Tcngem. 
[Addatiga.]  Caesar  bomt  every  village  and 
boilding  that  he  could  find  in  the  territory  of  the 
Eburones,  drove  off  all  the  cattle,  and  his  men  and 
beasts  consumed  all  the  com  that  the  badness  of 
the  autumnal  season  did  not  destroy.  He  left  those 
who  had  hid  themselves,  if  there  were  any,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  all  die  of  hunger  in  the  winter. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  Eborones.  Their  ooontiy  was  soon  occupied 
by  another  German  tribe,  the  Tongri. 

The  annexed  coin  is  osoally  assigned  to  the  Ebo- 
rones; hot  as  the  nation  was  extirpated  by  Caesar, 
it  ooold  have  had  no  coins.  The  coin  may  wriiaps 
betong  to  the  Eborovices,  or  to  Eborodonom.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  THX  XBUROKES. 

EBUROVrCES,  a  Gallic  tribe,  a  branch  of  the 
AoIercL  [Aulbbci.]  They  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  17)  with  the  Lexovii.  Pliny  (xv. 
18)  speaks  of  the  Aalerci,  *'  qni  oo^ominantor  Ebu- 
rovices,  et  qui  Cenomani."  Ptolemy  (il  8)  makes 
the  A.b\4f>ttoi  *E6ouptdteoi  extend  from  the  Ligeris 
to  the  S«quana,  which  u  not  true.  Their  chief  place 
was  Mediolanom  (^Evmai).  Their  limits  correspond 
to  those  of  the  diocese  of  EvreuXj  and  they  are 
north  of  the  Cainotes.  [G.  L] 

FBUSUS,      [PiTTOBAB.] 

ECBA'TANA  (rh  *£ic«<iToya  :  the  genoine 
orthography  appears  to  be  'AT^raro,  as  it  is  now 
written  in  Herodotos,  and  as  we  learn  from  Steph.  B. 
it  was  written  by  Ctesias  :  'Awo^drorci,  Isid.  Char, 
p.  6,  ed.  Hodsoo :  Ecbatanarse,  Hieron.  Chrcn, 
Ensib.;  Lodl.  Satyr.  viL),  a  celebrated  andent  city 
of  Media.  Its  fuundation  was  popularly  attributed, 
like  those  of  many  other  veiy  ancient  places,  to 
Semiramis,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  road 
to  it  from  Assyria,  by  Mt.  Zarcaeos  or  Zagros,  to 
have  boilt  a  palace  there,  and  to  htm  pl^tifolfy 
supplied  the  district  in  which  it  was  sitoated  with 
water,  by  means  of  an  enormoos  tonnel  or  aqoe- 
doct.  (Died,  it  13.)  According  to  the  same  aothor 
{I.  c),  the  city  of  Semiramb  was  seated  in  a  place  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (i/<. 
Eltcend)j  and  would  therefore  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  position  of  the  present  ffamaddn, 
Herodotus  tells  a  different  story  :  aooording  to  him, 
tlie  city  was  of  later  origin,  and  ?ras  boilt  by  the  com- 
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mftTid  of  Moees,  wbo  had  been  elected  king  hy  Che 
people,  after  they  had  reooanced  their  former  inde- 
pendence. Herodotna  describes  with  coDaidemble  mi- 
nuteness the  peculiar  character  of  this  stractare,-— 
which  had  seven  concentric  walls,  each  inner  one  being 
higher  than  the  next  outer  one  by  the  faattlementa 
only.  The  nature  of  th«  ground,  which  was  a  conical 
hill,  favoured  this  mode  of  building.  These  battle- 
ments were  painted  with  a  series  of  different  coloun : 
the  outermost  was  white,  the  second  black,  the  third 
purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  bright  red,  and 
sixth  and  seventh,  respectively,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of  the 
seven  coloured  walls  is  a  fable  of  Sabaean  origin,  the 
colours  mentioned  by  Herodotus  being  predsely  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven 
great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  revolve.  (Bawlinson,  J.  JL  Gtogr. 
Soe,  vol.  X.  p.  128.)  Herodotus  adds,  what  is  clearly 
improbable,  that  the  size  of  the  outer  wall  equalled 
in  circumference  that  of  the  city  of  Athens.  He 
probably  obtained  his  information  from  the  Medes 
he  met  with  at  Babylon.  Diodorus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  AHtaces,  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Ecbatana 
(ii.  24 — ^28),  so  that,  according  to  him,  it  must 
have  been  already  a  great  city.  Xenophon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carduchian  hills,  heard  that  there  were 
two  principal  roads  from  Assyria ;  one  to  the 
&  into  Babylonia  and  Media,  and  the  other  to  the 
£.  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  It  would  seem  pretty 
eertein,  that  the  former  is  the  road  by  Kemuuuhdh 
to  Hamaddn ;  the  btter,  that  by  Bowandu  and  Keli 
Shin  mXxi  Azerbaijan,  and  thence  through  the  valleys 
of  Kurdittdn  {Mah-Sabadan)  and  Laritt&n  to  Susa. 
He  mentions  that  the  great  king  passed  his  summer 
and  spring  respectively  at  Susa  and  Ecbatana  {Anab, 
iil.  5.  §  15),  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  Persian 
monarch  spent  generally  two  summer  months  at  Ec- 
batana, throe  spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  at  Babylon  {Cffrop,  viii.  6.  §  22). 
The  same  fact  u  noticed  by  Stntbo  (xi.  p.  523). 
During  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 
Great  we  have  frequent  mention  of  Ecbatana :  thus, 
after  Arbela,  Danius  flies  thither,  taking,  most 
likely,  the  second  of  the  routes  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon (Arrian,  Anab,  iii.  19.  §  2).  Alexander 
marching  in  pursuit  of  him,  comes  to  it  from  Susa 
(iil  19.  §  A),  and  transports  thither  as  to  a  pUoe 
of  peculiar  security  the  plunder  which  he  had  token 
previously  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  ordering  Parmenio 
to  place  them  A  r^r  tucpaaf  r^  4p  EKiardtfoiSf 
and  to  leave  there  a  fbroe  of  6000  Macedonians 
nnder  Harpalus  as  their  guard  (iiL  19.  §  7). 
Again,  when  Alexander  at  last  overtook  and  captured 
Bmsus,  he  sends  him  to  Ecbatana — as  to  the  most 
importont  ^aoe  in  his  new  dominions,  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  (iv.  7.  §  3); 
and,  on  his  return  from  the  extreme  east,  Alexander 
aacrificea  at  Ecbatana  and  exhibite  games  and 
musical  oontesto  (vii.  14.  §  I).  At  £d»tana, 
Alexander's  favourite  Hephaestion  died,  and  the 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  famous 
temple  of  Aescniaptus  there,  in  sorrow  for  him ;  an 
anecdote,  however,  which  Arrian  does  not  believe 
(vii.  14.  §  5).  In  Polybius  we  have  a  curious 
description  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  town, 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  the  time  of  Seleacus.  He 
Btotes  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Media 
was  the  one  best  fitted,  from  natural  causes,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  and  settled  monarchy,  the 
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richnesB  of  ito  land  being  remarkable  and  the 
abundance  both  of  ito  inhabitanto  and  of  ite 
cattle.  He  remarks  of  Ecbatana  itself,  that  it  waa 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pravinoe, 
adjoining  the  districte  which  extend  thence  to  the 
Pains  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine, — and  that  it  was 
under  the  rooto  of  Mt  Orontes  {EUoemd)  in  a  rocky 
situation.  He  adds  that  there  were  no  walla  roaiid 
it,  but  that  it  had  a  citadel  of  enormous  strength, 
and,  adjoining  the  citadd,  a  royal  palace  full  of 
rich  and  beautiful  workmanship,  —  all  the  wood 
used  being  cedar  or  cypress,  but  wholly  oorered 
with  aUver  and  golden  plates :  most  of  theae  me- 
tallic (urnamento,  he  sul»equently  sUtea,  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  soldiera  of  Alexander,  Antigonns 
and  Selencua,  the  temple  cf  Aena  (Amaiiit)  alone 
preserving  some  of  these  deoorations  up  to  the 
time  when  Antiochus  came  there ;  so  that  a  oaa- 
siderable  sum  of  money  was  coined  finom  than. 
The  book  of  Judith  gives  a  remarkable  acooont  of 
the  building  of  Ecbatana  "  in  the  days  of  Arphaxad 
who  reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Ecbatana,**  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  place  o!  great 
strength  (i.  2 — 4).  It  has  not  be«i  quite  satis- 
factorily made  out  who  this  Arphaxad  was ;  and 
some  have  identi6ed  him  with  Phraortea  and  some 
with  Deioces.  The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
probable  conclusion,  as  the  same  book  relates  a  few 
verses  further  his  overthrow  by  Nebochodonosor 
*'  in  the  mounUins  of  Ragan  "  (v.  14),  which  cor- 
responds with  Herodotus's  stetement,  that  this  king 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians  (L  102).  The 
place  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Maccab.  i  3,  where  it 
is  steted  that  Antiochus  died  there,  on  his  flight 
from  Persepolis ;  in  Tcbit,  it  7,  vi.  5,  vii.  1,  where 
it  is  evidently  a  place  of  importance ;  and  in  JSem, 
vi.  2,  under  the  name  of  Achmetha,  when  the 
decree  of  Gyrus  for  the  resttwation  of  the  Jews  was 
found  ^'in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes."  Subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  wars 
of  the  Seleuddae,  we  find  scarcely  any  mention  of 
Ecbatena, — and  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  had 
ceased  to  bo  a  place  of  any  note,  or  that  ito  site  had 
been  occupied  by  a  city  of  some  other  name :  Pliny, 
however,  alludes  to  it,  sUting  that  it  was  built 
(more  probably,  restored)  by  Selencua  (vL  14. 
s.  17) ;  adding,  a  little  further  on,  that  it  was  re- 
moved by  Dareius  to  the  mountains  (vi  26.  a.  29X 
though  it  would  seem,  that  his  two  stotemtato  can 
hardly  apply  to  the  same  place.  Curtina  speaks  of 
it  as  *'  caput  Mediae,"  remarking  that  it  was  (at 
the  time  when  he  was  writing)  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Parthians  (v.  8.  §  1);  while  Joaephns 
preserves,  what  was  probably  a  Jewish  tradition, 
that  Daniel  built,  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  a  tower 
of  beautiful  wcrkmaoship,  still  extant  in  his  day, 
asserting  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kings  boUi 
Persian  and  Parthian  to  be  buried  there,  and  lor 
the  custody  of  their  tombs  to  be  oonunitted  to  a 
Jewish  priest  {AnL  Jud,  z.  11.  §  7).  He  states 
that  it  was  in  this  tower  that  the  decree  of  Cyras 
was  discovered.  (^AnL  Jud  xL  4.  §  6.)  Lastly, 
Ammianus  plaoes  it  in  Adiabene  (or  Ajisyria  Proper), 
—on  the  confines  of  which  province  he  must  him- 
self have  marched,  when  aooompanying  the  army  of 
Jovian  (xxiii.  6). 

Various  theories  have  been  pn^xmnded  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  none  of  which  are, 
we  think,  saUsfiictory.  Bochart  supposed  that  it 
was  derived  from  Agbaiha,  which,  he  says,  means 
'*  variously  colonnMl ;  **  but  it  is  mon    probable 
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that  it  should  be  derived  from  *' Achmetlia." 
Herodotus  and  Gtesias  write  Agbatana.  There 
seeras  little  doubt  that  the  Apobatana  of  Isidorus 
refers  to  ^batana,  and  is  perhaps  only  a  careless 
mode  of  pnuiouDcing  the  name ;  his  words  are 
curious.  He  speaks  of  a  place  called  Adrogiaiianta 
or  Adrapananta,  a  palace  of  those  among  or  in  the 
Batani  (rdy  ip  Bardofots^  which  Tigranes,  the 
Armenian,  destroyed,  and  then  of  Apobatana,  "  the 
metropolis  of  Media,  the  treasury  and  the  temple 
where  they  perpetually  sacrifice  to  Anaitis."  If 
the  country  of  the  Batani  corresponds,  as  has  been 
supposed,  with  Mesobatene,  the  position  snd  de- 
scription of  Apobat4na  will  agree  well  enough  with 
the  modem  Eetmaddn,  (0.  Masson,  J,  R.  As,  Soc, 
xii.  p.  121.)  The  coincidence  of  the  names  of  the 
deity  worshipped  there,  in  Polybius  Aena,  in  Isi- 
dorus Anaitis,  may  be  noticed ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  "  Nanea  "  whose  priests  slew  AnU- 
ochns  and  his  army  (2  Maccab.  i.  13)  was  the 
goddess  of  the  same  place.  Plutarch  (^Artax.  c  27) 
mentions  the  same  fact,  and  calls  this  Anaitis, 
Artemis  or  Diana ;  and  Clemens  Alex,  referring  to 
the  same  place  speaks  of  the  shrine  of  Anaitis,  whom 
he  calls  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

It  is  wc^hy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Masson  (2.C.) 
noticed  outside  the  walls  of  Jlctmaddn  some  pure 
white  marble  columns,  which  he  conjectured  might, 
very  poesibly,  have  belonged  to  this  celebrated 
building. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  curious  that,  though 
we  have  such  ample  references  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  Ecbi^ana,  learned  men  have  not  been, 
indeed,  are  not  still,  agreed  as  to  the  modem  place 
which  can.  best  be  identified  with  its  ancient  position. 
The  reason  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  was 
certainly  more  tlian  one  town  in  antiquity  which 
bore  this  name,  while  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  there  nere,  in  Media  itself,  two  cities  which, 
severally  at  least,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  had  this 
title.  If,  too,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  original 
name,  of  which  we  have  the  Graecised  form,  may 
have  meant  "  treasury,"  or  "  treasure-city,"  thu 
hypothesis  might  account  fot  part  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  this  subject.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  all  our  accounts  of  Kcbatana  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  Greek  or  Roman 
authors,  who  themselves  record  what  they  had  heard 
or  read,  and  who,  in  hardly  any  instance,  if  we 
except  the  case  of  Isidorus,  themselves  had  visited 
the  localities  which  they  describe^  The  principal 
theories  which  have  been  held  in  modem  times  are 
those  of  Gibbon  and  Jones,  who  supposed  that  £c- 
batana  was  to  be  sought  at  Teibrk  ;  of  Mr.  Williams 
(Zi/e  qf  Alexaader)f  who  concluded  that  it  was  at 
Jsjahdn  ;  of  the  majority  of  scholars  and  travellers, 
such  as  Kennell,  Mannert,  Olivier,  Kinneir,  Morier, 
and  Eer  Porter,  who  place  it  at  Hamaddn;  and  d* 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  has  contended  fn*  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  name,  the 
one  that  of  the  1  )wer  and  champaign  country  (known 
anciently  as  Media  Magna),  which  he  places  at 
Bamadan,  the  other  that  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Atropatene,  which  he  places  at  Takht-i-SoUiman  in 
the  province  of  Azerbaijan,  in  N.  lat.  36°  25'  W., 
long.  47°  10  {J.  R,  Gaog,  Soo.  vol.  x.  pt.  1).  Of 
these  four  views  the  two  first  may  be  safely  rejected; 
but  the  last  is  so  new  and  important,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  main  features  of  it,  though 
it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  in 
this  place  than  to  give  a  concise  outline  of  Colgnel 
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Bawlinson's  investigations.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member  the  ancient  division  of  Media  into  two  pro* 
vinces,  Upper  Media  or  Ati'opatene  [Atropatenk], 
and  Lower  or  Southern  Media  or  Media  Magna 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  523,  524,  526,  529) ;  for  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that,  in  the  early  history, 
contemporary  with  Cyrus  (as  subsequently  in 
Roman  times),  Media  was  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  mountiunous  district.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  small 
province  nearly  surrounded  by  high  ranges  of  hills, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Media  of  Alexander's 
aera  which  the  small  province  of  Persis  did  to 
Persia,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  on  this 
distinction  that  much  of  the  corroborative  evidence, 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  adduced  in  favour  of 
his  theory,  rests  :  his  belief  being,  that  the  city  of 
Deiooes  was  the  capital  of  Atropatene,  and  that  many 
things  true  of  it,  and  it  alone,  were  in  after-times 
transplanted  into  the  accounts  of  the  Ecbatana  of 
Media  Magna  (the  present  Hamaddn).  Colonel 
Rawlinson  is  almost  the  only  traveller  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  all  the  localities,  which 
ho  attempts  to  illustrate,  on  the  spot,  and  with 
equal  knowledge,  too,  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 

In  his  attempt  to  identify  the  ruins  of  Takht-i- 
Soleimdn  with  those  of  the  earliest  capital  of  Media, 
CoL  Rawlinson  commences  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, the  Oriental  writers,  proceeding  from  them 
tlirough  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  and  thence, 
upwards,  to  the  darkest  times  of  early  Median 
history.  He  shows  that  the  ruins  themselves  are 
not  later  than  T^tir's  invasion  in  a.d.  1389;  that 
they  probably  derive  their  present  name  from  a 
local  mler  of  Ktwdistdnf  Soleimiln  Shah  Abtih,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
A.  D. ;  that,  previous  to  the  Mdghels,  the  city  was 
universally  known  as  Shiz  in  all  Oriental  authors, 
and  thai  Shiz  b  tlie  same  place  as  the  Byzantine 
Canzaca.  This  is  his  first  important  identification, 
and  it  depends  on  the  careful  examination  of  the 
march  of  the  Roman  general  Narses  against  the 
Persian  emperor  Bahrdn,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
and  driven  across  the  Oxus.  (Theophylact.  v.  5— 
10.)  Cansaca  is  described  by  Theophanes,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Heraclius,  as  "  that  city  of  the  East 
which  contained  the  fire-temple  and  the  treasuries 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia"  {Chronogr.  ed.  Gear, 
p.  258 :  see  also  Cedren,  Hist,  p.  338 ;  Tzetz.  Chil, 
iii.  66;  and  Procopius,  BelL  Pers,  iL  c.  24);  its 
name  is  derived  from  Kandzag,  the  Armenian  modi- 
fication of  the  Greek  Gaza,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  captal  of  Atropatene  (xi.  p.  523;  Ptol.  vi.  18, 
§  4).  The  notice  of  the  great  fire-temple  (of  which 
ample  aeconnts  exist  in  the  Oriental  authorities 
which  Col.  Rawlinson  cites),  and  the  Byzantine 
legend  of  the  treasuries  of  Croesus  (in  manifest 
reference  to  Cyrus;  compare  Herod,  i.  153),  are  so 
many  links  in  the  chain  which  connect  Shfz,  Canzacai 
and  Ecbatana  together.  Colonel  Rawlinson  proceeds 
next  to  demonstrate  that  Canzaca  was  well  known 
even  earlier,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  under 
the  form  Gazaca,  as  one  ci  the  largest  Median  cities 
(xxiii.  c  6),  and  he  then  quotes  a  remarkable  passage 
from  Mose^  of  Chorene,  who  (writing  probably  about 
A.D.  445)  states  that  Tiridates,  who  received  the  sa- 
trapy of  Atropatene  in  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  a.  d.  297,  when  he  visited  his  newly  ac- 
quired province  of  Azerbaijan  "  repaired  the  fortifi- 
cations of  that  place,  which  was  named  the  second 
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Ecbatana,  or  aeren- walled  dij  "  (ii.  c  84 ;  compare  also 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Gazaca,  who  quotes  Quadratus,  an 
aatbor  <^  the  second  cenioiy,  for  the  name  of  what 
he  calls  "  the  lai^gest  city  in  Media,"  and  Arrian,  who 
terms  it  "  a  large  Tillage  ").  Daring  the  aera  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  its  confficts  with  the  Roman 
power,  CoL  Bawlinson  prove«<,  as  we  think,  satisfac- 
torily, that  the  names  Phraata,  Praaspa,  Vera,  Gaza, 
and  Gazaca  are  nsed  indifferently  for  one  and  the 
same  city.  (Compare,  for  this  portion  of  the  history, 
Pint.  Antoru;  Dion  Cass,  xlijc.  25 — 31;  Appian, 
Hist.  Parih.  pp.  77,  80,  ed.  Schweigh.;  Floras,  iv. 
10;  and  for  the  names  of  Gaza  and  Vera,  and  the 
distinction  between  them,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523.)  The 
next  point  is  to  compare  the  distances  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors.  Now  Strabo  states  that  Gazaca 
was  2400  stadia  from  the  Araxes  (xi.  p.  523),  a 
distance  equivalent  to  about  280  English  miles ; 
while  Pliny,  in  stating  that  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media  founded  by  Seleucus,  was  750  miles  from 
Seleuoeia  and  20  from  the  Caspian  gates,  has  evi- 
dently confounded  Ecbatana  with  Europus  (now 
Veramin)  (vi.  14.  s.  17).  The  former  measure 
Col.  Bawlinson  shows  b  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  position  of  TakkUi-Soleim&n.  Colonel  Bawlinson 
demonstrates  next,  that  the  capital  of  Media  Atro- 
patene  was  in  the  most  ancient  periods  called 
Ecbatana — assuming,  what  is  certainly  probable, 
that  the  dynasty  founded  by  Arbaces  was  difibrent 
from  that  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  com- 
menced with  Deioces,  a  century  later.  Arbaces,  on 
the  fall  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the  treasures  he  found 
there  to  Ecbatana,  the  seat  royal  of  Media,  and  it 
IS  clear  that  here  the  Ecbatana  of  Media  Magna  is 
meant.  (Diod.  ii.  3.)  To  the  same  place  belongs 
the  story  of  Semiramis,  also  recorded  by  Diodorus, 
and  previously  mentioned.  After  five  generations 
Artaeus  ascends  the  throne  at  the  same  place. 
During  his  reign  the  Cadnsians  (who  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  Atropatenians  in  subsequent  his> 
tory)  revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Parsodes. 
Colonel  Bawlinson  happily  suggests  that  this  is  no 
other  than  the  Deioces  of  Herodotus,  Parsodes  or 
Phrazad  being  an  affiliative  epithet  from  his  father 
Pbraortes.  (Diod./.c;  Herod,  i.  95— 130.)  When 
we  examine  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  speaking  of  some  place  in  Atropatene  or 
Nurthera  Media.  Thus  he  states  that  "the  pas- 
tures where  tJiey  kept  the  royal  cattle  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Agbatana,  towards 
the  Euxine  sea.  In  this  quarter,  toward  the  Sapires, 
Bfedia  is  an  elevated  country,  filled  with  momitains 
and  covered  with  forests,  while  the  other  parts  of 
the  province  are  open  and  champaign."  (Herod,  i. 
c.  110.)  Colonel  Bawlinson  then  shows  that  the 
existing  state  of  Takkt-i-Soleimdn  bears  testimony 
to  the  accurate  information  which  Herodotus  had 
obtained.  It  is  clear  from  his  account  that  the 
Agbatana  of  Deioces  was  believed  to  be  an  embattled 
conical  hill,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  and  the  town 
was  round  its  base  in  the  plain  below.  Colonel 
Bawlinson  adds  that  there  is  no  other  position  in 
Azerb^jdn  which  comisponds  with  this  statement, 
except  TakfU-i'SoUimdny  and  cites  abundant  evi- 
dence from  the  Zend  Avesta,  as  compared  with  the 
Byzantine  and  other  writers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, in  reference  to  peculiarities,  too  important  to 
have  been  only  imagined,  which  mark  out  and  de- 
termine this  locality.  It  is  impossible  here  to  state 
his  arguments  in  their  fulness;  but  wo  may  add 
that  ^im  the  Zend  he  obtains  the  word  Var,  the 
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root  of  the  $&ptt  of  the  Greeks  (see  Hcsydi.  and 
Suidas,  M,  v.),  which  is  constantly  used  to  denote  the 
Treasure  Citadel  of  Ecbatana;  of  the  Vera  of  Stnbo; 
of  the  Balaroth  (i.e.  Vaia-rdd,  liver  of  Van)  of 
Theophylact,  whence  we  have  Bc^ur/ioy — the  keeper 
of  the  Baris — the  title  used  by  the  emperor  Hen- 
clius  in  reference  to  the  governor  of  the  forlren  of 
this  very  place.  In  conclosion,  Cok»el  Rawiinscn 
suggests  that  the  Ecbatana  of  Pliny  and  Josephus 
refers  to  the  Treasure  Citadel  of  Persepolis;  that 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  a  mmilar  trearaij  to 
have  existed  in  the  strong  poation  of  the  Syrian 
Ecbatana  on  Mount  Carmel  (Herod,  iii.  €2 — 64; 
Plin.  V.  19.  §  17);  and  that,  if  there  ever  was  (as 
some  have  supposed)  an  Assyrian  place  of  the  same 
name  (Rich,  Kwdutim^  L  p.  153),  the  castle  of 
Amadiydh — which,  according  to  Mr.  Lajard  (L  p. 
161),  retains  the  local  name  of  Ek-badan — wUi 
best  suit  it.  (See  also  Jamrnal  of  EduccUum^  roL  ii 
p.  305;  and  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  rd.  vL 
Append.  2.,  where  the  site  of  Hamadin  is  ably  de- 
fended.) [V.] 

ECCOBRIGA  or  ECOBROGIS,  as  it  appean  in 
the  Antottine  Itin.,  is  placed  on  a  road  from  Anryra 
{At^ord)  to  Tavia.  Eccobriga  also  is  menticQed 
in  the  Table,  on  a  road  from  Angora  to  Tavinin,  bat 
it  is  the  only  name  in  which  the  two  Itineraries 
i^ree.  The  place  is  within  the  limits  of  Galatia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  an  instance  of  a  name  with  the 
Gallic  terminati(m  briff<i,  [G.  L.] 

ECDIPPA  ('EirSfinra),  a  maritime  town  of  Pa- 
lestine, identical  with  the  Scripture  Acrzib  (Jotk 
xix.  29,  *Exo(6€  LXX.),  in  the  borders  of  Asber.  lu 
ruins  were  first  identified  by  Maundrell  (a.i>.  1697) 
near  the  sea-shore,  about  3  hours  north  of  Acre^ 
which  he  thus  describes :  "  We  passed  by  an  old  town 
called  Zib,  situated  aa  an  ascent  close  by  the  seaskie. 
This  may  probably  be  the  old  Achzib  mentioned  in 
Joshua,  xix.  29  and  Judges,  i  31.,  called  afterwanlj 
Ecdippa:  for  St  Jerome  places  Achzib  nine  miles 
distant  from  Ptolemais  towards  Tyre,  to  which 
account  we  found  the  situation  of  2tb  exactly 
agreeing.  This  is 'one  cf  the  places  ont  of  which  the 
Ashurites  could  not  expel  the  Canaanitish  natives." 
(Journey^  p.  53).  The  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitaanm 
places  it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Ptdemais  (^crv), 
and  as  many  south  of  Alexandroschaie,  the  roodem 
IskandeHina,  [G.  W.] 

ECETBA  CEx^pa,  Dionys.,  Steph.  B.:  £ti, 
*Ex«Tpar^$,  Ecetranus),  an  ancient  city  of  tlio 
Volscians,  which  figures  repeatedly  in  the  wars  of 
that  people  with  the  Bomans,  but  subseqaentlr  dis- 
appears from  history;  and  its  situation  is  wholly  nn- 
certain.  Its  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Dlanjsias 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when,  ac  - 
cording  to  him,  tlie  Ecetrani  and  Antiates  wera  the 
only  two  Volscian  states  which  agreed  to  join  the 
lei^e  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  nnder  that 
monarch.  (Dionys.  iv.  49.)  Niebuhr,  however,  con- 
ceives this  statement  to  belong  in  reality  to  a  zniich 
later  period  (voL  ii.  p.  257).  In  b.  c  495,  after 
the  capture  of  Suessa  Pometia,  the  **  Ecetrani 
Volsd"  are  mentioned  as  sending  ambassadors  to 
Bome  to  sue  for  peace,  which  thej  obtained  aalj  hj 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  their  territory.  This' was 
immediately  occnpied  by  Boman  colonists,  a  drtxtm- 
stance  which  the  Aurancans  are  said  to  have  made  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  upon  Bome  two  years  after- 
wards. (Liv.  ii.  25;  Dionys.  vi.  32.)  Again,  during 
the  great  Volscian  war,  snpposed  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Coriohmns,  Ecetra  appears  as  an  important 
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place,  at  which  the  general  confrress  of  the  depntlos 
from  the  Volscian  cities  assembled,  and  where  the 
booty  captured  at  LongnU  and  Satricura  was  de- 
posited for  safety.   (Dionys.  viiL  5, 36.)    Daring  the 
subsequent  long-continued  struggle  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians  against  Rome,  Ecetra  is  repeatedly 
mentioned:   it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Volscian  cities  nearest  to  the  Aequians,  and  which 
subsequently  afforded  a  point  of  junction  for  the  two 
allied  nations.     In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  Q. 
Fabins  Vibulanus,  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  459, 
after  defeating  the  Aequians  on  Mount  Algidus,  ad- 
vancing against  Kcctra,  tho  territory  of  which  he 
laid  waste,  but  without  venturing  to  attack  the  city 
itself.     (Liv.  iii.  4,  10;  Dionys.  z.  21.)      On  this 
occasion  we  are  expressly  told  that  £<»tra  was  at 
this  time  the  most  important  city  of  the  Volscians, 
and    occupied    the   most    advantageous    situation 
(Dionys.  I.  cJ) :  hence  the  Roman  armies  repeatedly 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  that  of  the  one  consul 
marching  by  Algidus  upon  Ecetra,  the  other  along 
the  low  country  near  the  coast  upon  Antium.    (Lii'. 
(vL  31.)     After  the  Gallic  War,  when  the  Volscian 
power  was  beginning  to  decline,  Ecetra  and  Antium 
appear  to  have  assumed  a  position  in  some  degree 
independent  of  the  other  cities,  and,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  importance,  seem  to 
have  generally  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war;  bat  there 
is  no  authority  for  Niebuhr's  assumption,  that  where 
we  find  the  Volscians  mentioned  at  this  period  we 
must  understand  it  of  these  two  cities  only.    (Nieb. 
vol.  il.  p.  583.)    The  last  occasion  on  which  Ecetra 
IS  direcil$f  named  by  Livy  is  in  the  campaign  of  b.c. 
378  (vi.  31):  we  have  no  account  of  its  conquest  or 
destruction,  but  its  name  totally  disappears  from 
this  period,  and  is  only  met  with  again  in  Pliny's  list 
of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  passages  above  cited,  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  NE.  frontier  of  tho  Volscians,  towards 
the  Aequians  and  Mt  Algidus:  and,  in  accordance 
with  this,  an  incidental  notice  m  Livy  (iv.  61 )  speaks 
of  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Volscians  *'  between  Fe- 
rentinum  and  Ecetra."  The  suggestion  of  Abeken, 
that  it  was  situated  at  Afonte  Fortino,  and  that  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  visible  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  abo\'e  that  town  (ascribed  by  Gell  and  Nibby 
to  Artena)  are  those  of  the  citadel  of  Ecetra,  is  at 
least  highly  plausible.  (Abeken,  Mitiel  Itcdienj  p. 
75.)  The  ruins  aro  described  by  Gell  (Top.  of 
Rome^  p.  110)  and  Nibby  (^Dintomi,  vol.  L  p.  263.) 
The  site  is  still  known  as  La  CivUa;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hill,  forming  a  kind  of  advanced  post, 
projecting  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, and  facing  both  the  Aequians  and  Mt.  Algidus, 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  part  assigned  to  Ece- 
tra in  the  Roman  history.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ECUEDAMEIA  CEx«Sa/icia),  a  town  of  Phocis, 
des<3nyed  in  the  Sacred  War.  Its  site  is  unknown  : 
it  is  enumerated  by  Pausanlas  between  Medeon  and 
Ambryssns.  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  2.) 

ECHE'LIDAE.  [AxnoA,  p.  325,  b.] 
ECHETLA  ('Ex*tAo:  Eth,  '^.x^^arnis,  Steph. 
B.),  a  city  or  fortress  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Syracnsan  territory.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
rus,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  in  b.  c.  309 
(during  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa)  by  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  Syracusan  service,  who  from 
thence  laid  waste  tho  territories  of  Leontini  and  Ca- 
marina.  But  it  was  soon  after  reduced,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  ito  position,  by  Xenodicus 
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of  A;pngentam,  who  restored  it  to  liberty.     (Diod 
XX.  32.)     It  is  again  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  15) 
as  a  place  situated  cm  the  confines  of  the  Syracusan 
territory  (as  this  existed  under  Hieron  II.),  and  that 
of  the  Carthaginians :  It  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
at  the  outset  of  the  First  Punic  War.     These  are 
the  only  notices  found  of  Echetla,  and  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero  or  the  Geographers.      But 
the  above  data  point  to  a  situation  in  tJie  interior  of 
the  island,  somewhere  W.  of  Syracuse;  hence  Fa- 
zello  and  Cluver  are  probably  correct  in  identifying 
it  with  a  place  called  Occkiala  or  Occhulaj  aiwut 
2  miles  from  the  modem  town  o(  Gran  Michele,  and 
6  miles  E.  of  Caltagironej  where,  according  to  Fa- 
zello,  considerable  ruins  were  still  visible  in  his  time. 
The  town  occupied  tho  summit  of  a  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hill  (thus  agreeing  with  the  expressions  of 
Diodorus  of  the  strong  position  of  Echetla),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  till  1693,  when  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake ;  and  the  inhabitants 
consequently  migrated  to  the  plain- below,  where 
they  founded  the  town  of  Gran  Michele.     (Fazell. 
X.  2,  pp.  446, 450 ;  Amic.  Lex,  Topog.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p. 
150;  Cluver.5i«7.  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHIDO'RUS  ('Ex«««/»o*,  Scyl.  p.  26;  'Exf- 
HcapoSj  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  4),  a  small  river  of  Mace- 
donia, which  rises  in  the  Crcstonaean  territory, 
and  after  flowing  through  Mygdonia  empties  itself 
into  a  lagoon  close  to  the  Axius  (Herod,  vii.  124, 
127).  It  is  now  called  the  Galliko:  Gallicnm  was 
the  name  of  a  place  sitoated  16  M.P.  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Stobi  (^PeuL  Tab.'),  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
fell  into  disuse,  it  was  replaced  by  that  of  a  town 
•which  stood  upon  its  banks,  and  that  the  road  to 
Stobi  followed  the  valley  of  the  Echidorus.  (I^rcake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  437, 439.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

ECHl'NADES  (o/  'Exivoi  vrjtroi,  Horn.;  ai 
^ExiyfiSfs  1^0*01,  Herod.,  Thnc,  Strab.),  a  group  of 
numerous  islands  off  the  coast  of  Acantania,  several 
of  which  have  become  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river.  Herodotus  says 
thai  half  of  the  islands  had  been  already  united  to 
the  mainland  in  his  time  (ii.  10)  ;  and  Thucydides 
expected  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  all  of 
them  before  long,  since  they  lay  so  close  together  as 
to  be  easily  connected  by  the  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  (ii.  102).  This  expectation, 
however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  which  Pausanias 
attributed  (viiL  24.  §  11)  to  the  Achelous  bringing 
down  less  alluvium  in  consequence  of  the  uncul- 
tivated condition  of  Aetolia  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
sea,  which  prevents  any  perceptible  progress  being 
made. 

The  Echinadcs  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
says  that  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  led  40  ships  to 
Troy  from  '*  Dulichium  and  the  sacred  islands 
Echinae,  which  are  situated  beyond  the  sea,  opposite 
EHb."  (Hom.  //.  ii.  625.)  Phyleus  was  the  son  of 
Augeas,  king  of  the  Epetans  in  Elis,  who  emigrated 
to  Dulichium  because  he  had  incurred  bis  father's 
anger.  In  the  Odyssey  Dulichium  is  frequently 
mentioned  along  with  Same,  Zacynthus,  and  Ithaca 
as  one  of  tlie  islands  subject  to  Ulysses,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Hom.  Od,  i.  245,  ix.  24, 
xiv.  397,  xvi.  123,  247  ;  Hymn,  in  ApolL  429  ; 
Uo\{mvpov,  Od.  xiv.  335,  xvi.  396,  xix.  292.)  The 
site  of  Dulichium  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  in 
antiquity.  Hellanicus  supposed  that  it  was  the 
ancient  name  of  Cephallenia ;  and  Andron,  that  it 
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ycta  one  of  tho  cities  of  this  island,  ^hich  Pherecydes 
Bupposed  to  be  Pale,  an  opinion  sapported  by  Pau- 
sanias.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456;  Pans.  vi.  15.  §  7.) 
Bat  Strabo  maintains  tliat  Dalichiam  was  one  of 
the  Echinades,  and  identifies  it  with  Dolicha 
(i^  Ao\lxa)y  an  island  which  he  describes  as  situated 
opposite  Oeniadae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
and  distant  100  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Araxus  in  Ells  (x.  p.  458).  Dolicha  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  now  bears  the  synonymous  appel- 
lation of  Makrif  derived  from  its  long  narrow  form. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toI.  iii.  p.  574.)  Most 
modem  writers  have  followed  Strabo  in  connecting 
Dnlichium  with  the  Echinades,  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  particuUu'  island. 
It  is  observed  by  Leake  that  *^  Petald,  bemg  the 
largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  possessing  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  two  well-sheltered  harbours,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  ancient 
Dnlichium.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mero  rock,  but  being 
separated  only  by  a  strait  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  fertile  plains  at  the  month  of  the  Achelous 
and  river  of  Oenia,  its  natural  deficiencies  may  have 
been  there  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of  'grassy' 
and  *  abounding  in  wheat,'  which  Homer  applies 
to  Dulichium  {Od.  xvi.  396), — 

AovXix^ov  iro\wripov^  iroi^tvroSf 

may  be  referred  to  tliat  part  of  its  territory."  But 
Leake  adds,  with  justice,  that  "  there  is  no  proof 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  Dnlichium,  although  at 
the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy,  was  itself  an 
island  :  it  may  very  possibly,  therefore,  have  been 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Acamaiua,  opposite  to  the 
Echinades,  perhaps  at  Tragametti,  or  more  probably 
at  the  harbour  named  Pandeleinuma  or  Plaiyd, 
which  is  sepamted  only  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  Echinades." 

Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  describes  the 
Echinades  as  inhabited ;  but  both  Thucydides  and 
Scylax  represent  them  as  deserted.  (Thuc.  iL  102  ; 
Si^laz,  p.  14.)  Strabo  simply  says  that  they  were 
barren  and  ragged  (x.  p.  458).  Stephanos  B. 
names  a  town  ApoUonia  situated  in  one  of  the  islands 
(«.  0.  'AiroAAoM'ia).  Pliny  gives  us  the  names  of 
nine  of  these  islands, — Aegiolia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira, 
GeoHris,  Dionysia,  Gymns,  Cholcis,  Pinara,  Mystos 
(iv.  12.  8.  19).  Another  of  the  Echinades  was 
Artemita  (^kprttdra),  which  became  united  to  the 
the  mainland.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59  ;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2.) 
Artemidoms  spoke  of  Artemita  as  a  peninsula  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Acheloas,  and  Rhianus  connected 
it  with  the  Oxeiae.  (Steph.  fi.  # .  v.  'A/>rc/uTa.)  The 
Oxeioe  (ai  'O^euu)  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
separate  group  of  islands  to  the  west  of  the  Echi- 
nades (comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19),  but  are  included 
by  Strabo  under  the  general  name  of  Ecliinades 
(x.  p.  458).  The  Oxeiae,  according  to  Strabo,  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  under  the  synonymous  name  of 
Thooe  (eoaf,  Od.  xv.  299). 

The  Echinades  derived  their  name  fran  the 
echinus  or  the  "sea-urchin,"  in  consequence  of 
their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines.  For  the  same 
reason  they  were  called  Oxeiae,  or  the  "Sharp 
Islands,"  a  name  which  some  of  them  still  retain 
under  the  slightly  altered  form  of  OxUs.  Leake 
remarks  that  "  the  Echinades  are  divided  into  two 
clnsters,  besides  PetaUif  which,  being  quite  barren 
and  close  to  the  mainknd,  is  not  claims^  or  at  least 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Ithocans,  though  anciently  it 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Echinades.  The  northern 
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cluster  is  commonly  called  the  Vhragcnaretf  from 
DhragondrOy  the  principal  bland ;  and  the  southern, 
the  (keUa  or  Scrofes,  By  the  Venetians  they  were 
known  as  the  islands  of  KurtxrJ/iri^  which  name  be- 
longs properly  to  a  peninsula  to  Uie  1^  <^  the  month  at 
the  Achelous,  near  Oxid.  Seventeen  of  the  islandi 
have  names  besides  the  foar  J^o<i!&Ki,  two  of  which  ore 
mere  rocks,  and  nine  of  them  are  cultivated.  These 
are,  beginning  from  the  southward: — (kad^  Makri, 
Vr6mona^  Pandiidnisiy  Karldnuiy  ProvdU,  Lam^ 
6rtn(i,  Sofia,  Dhragtmara,  Oxid  alone  is  lofty. 
Makri  and  Vronuma  are  the  two  islands  next  in 
importance."  (Kruse,  HellaSj  voL  ii.pt.iL  p.  455, 
seq. ;  Leake,  Norikem  Greece^  vol.  iiL  pp.  30,  seq., 
50,  seq. ;  Mure,  Tour  tn  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  1 04.) 

ECHl'NUS  (  ExiWf:  Eth,  'Ex«»«««v»,  Polyb.  ix. 
41).  1.  A  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
upon  the  Moliao  gulf,  between  Lamia  and  Lariasa 
Gremaste,  in  a  fertile  district  (Strah.  ix.  ppc  433, 
435;  Polyb.  ix.  41 ;  comp.  Aristoph.  LyauL  1169.) 
It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Echion,  who 
sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth.  (Scymn.  Ch.  602 ; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  o.)  Demosthenes  says  that  Echi- 
nus was  taken  by  Philip,  the  fath^  of  Alexaiuier 
the  Great,  from  the  Thebans  (Dem.  PhiL  iii.  p.  120) ; 
but  whether  he  means  the  Thessalian  town,  or  tl^ 
one  in  Acamania  of  the  same  name,  is  uncert^s. 
At  a  Uter  time  we  find  the  Thessalian  Echinus  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  firam  whom  it  was  token 
by  the  last  Philip,  after  a  siege  of  some  length. 
(Polyb.  ix.  41,  seq.,  xviL  3,  xviii.  21 ;  IAy,  xxxii. 
33,  xxxiv.  23.)  Strabo  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
Grecian  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  on  earth- 
quake. (Strab.  L  p.  60.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the 
modem  village  of  Akhwdy  which  is  only  a  slight  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name.  The  modem  viUa|^ 
stands  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient  Acropolis.  Dodwcil 
remarks  that  it  appeara,  as  well  from  its  sitnatioii  as 
its  works,  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
"  Opposite  the  Acropolis,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  paces,  is  a  hill,  where  there  are  some  miia, 
and  foundations  of  large  blocks,  probably  a  tonple.'" 
(Dodwell,  vol  iL  p.  80;  Leake,  Noriken^  (Treeoev 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

2.  A  town  in  Acamania,  also  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Echion.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Rhianus,  and  occurs  in  the  list  of  Acarcanion  towns 
preserved  by  Pliny,  where  it  is  pbced  between  He« 
raclia  and  Actium.  Leake  places  it  at  ^t  r«ux7£, 
remarking  that,  "  from  Stephanus  and  the  poet 
Bhianus,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was  an  Acmma- 
nian  town  of  some  importance:  the  story  attached  to 
it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  this 
coast;  the  nins  at  ^t  Vatili  indicate  a  remote  an. 
tiquity,  and  their  safe  position  on  a  mountain  r^ 
moved  from  the  sea,  is  in  conformity  with  that  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  early  foundations  of  the 
Greeks."  (Steph.  B.  a.  9.  ^x^os ;  Plia  iv.  2 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  23,  seq.) 

E'GNOMUS  C^Eirvo/Aos),  a  hill  on  tiie  &  coast  «f 
Sicily,  between  Agrigentum  and  Gcla,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Himera  (Saieo').  According  to  Diodoms 
(xix.  108),  the  tyrant  Pholaris  had  a  castle  on  this 
hill,  in  which  he  kept  his  celebrated  brazen  bull; 
and  the  spot  derived  its  name  from  this  circnmstonce. 
The  etym<dogy  is  obviously  fanciful;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  the  site  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period, 
tiiough  there  was  no  city  there,  for  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Dion,  in  his  advance  against  Syracuse  (b.  c 
357),  was  joined  by  the  Agrigentine  knights  irlio 
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dwelt  about  Ecnomtb.  (Pint.  JHon,  26.)  It  was 
Bubsequentlj  occupied  and  fortified  bj  the  Caithii- 
giniaoa  in  their  wan  against  Agathocles;  and,  in 
B.  c.  31 1,  witnessed  a  great  defeat  of  the  Syracuaan 
tyrant  by  the  former  people.  On  this  occasion  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  had  established  their 
camp  immediately  adjoining  Ecnomns,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Himera;  while  Agathocles  occupied  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  there  was 
also  a  fortified  post,  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  and  called 
after  him  Phalarium.  The  details  of  the  action,  as 
related  by  Diodtons  (sdx.  107 — 110),  entirely  agree 
with  this  account  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies, 
and  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  ground :  the  lo- 
calities have  been  fully  described  by  D'Orville  {Si- 
eulOf  pp.  112,113),  who  has  clearly  established  the 
true  position  (^  £ai«nus.  The  hiU  to  which  the 
name  was  given  is  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  small 
elevation,  extending  between  the  sea  and  a  plain 
about  six  miles  in  length,  which  stretches  from 
thence  to  the  river  Himera.  It  was  in  this  plain 
that  the  great  slaughter  of  the  troops  of  Agathocles 
took  place,  in  their  flight,  after  they  were  driven 
back  from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Ecnomus,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land 
immediately  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Himera,  stands 
the  modsm  town  of  Licat4i  or  Alicataj  from  which 
the  hill  above  it  derives  the  name  of  Monte  di  IA-. 
eai<u  On  the  slope  of  this  hill  towards  the  sea,  but 
above  the  modern  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  unquestionably  those  of  Phintias,  founded  by 
the  Agrigentine  despot  of  that  name  about  b.  c  280; 
but  which  were  regarded  by  Fazello  and  the  earlier 
topographers  as  those  of  Gela,  a  mistake  which 
threw  the  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  Sicily  into 
confusion.  (Cluver.  £>ct^  pp.  211,  214;  D'Orville, 
LcJ)  [Gela.]  The  name  of  Ecnomus  is  again 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (L  25)  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  B.C.  256,  when  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Man- 
lios  and  K.  Regnlus  touched  there  in  order  to  take 
on  board  the  land  farces  destined  for  the  African  ex- 
pedition :  these  txoops  were  encamped  apparently  on 
the  hill,  which  would  account  for  the  oUierwise  sin- 
gular omissiop  of  the  name  of  Phintias.*    [E.H.B.] 

ECRON  CAfCKdpotfv),  one  of  the  5  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10, 1 1,  vi.  1 7),  in  the  northern 
border  of  Judah  (Joth.  xv.  11.);  but  assigned  to  the 
children  of  Dan  (xix.  43.),  and  accordingly  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  in  Eusebius  (^Onomast.  t.  v.),  where 
St.  Jerome  adds  **  ut  ^o  arbitror  in  tribu  Juda." 
They  place  it  between  Azotus  and  Jamnia  to  the 
east  j  and  St.  Jerome  mentions  that  it  was  sometimes 
Buppoaed  to  be  identical  with  Strato's  Tower,  after- 
wards Caesareia — a  manifest  and  inexplicable  error. 
Its  site  is  preserved  by  the  modem  village  of  AJar^ 
SSW.  of  Ramleh  in  the  great  plain.  (Robinson,  Bib, 
Bes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  22—24.  [G.  W.] 

ECTINL  The  name  of  this  people  occurs  in  the 
Trophy  of  the  Alps,  as  preserved  by  Pliny  (iii.  20). 
In  the  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Segosio  (JSu»d)^  the 
name  Egdinii  occurs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
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*  Arnold,  apparently  misled  by  the  marginal  note 
in  Schweighh&user's  Polybius  (voL  L  p.  69),  has 
given  the  name  of  "  Battle  of  Ecnomus  "  to  the  great 
sea  fight  in  which  Manlius  and  Regulus  defeated  the 
Cartb^pnian  fleet  on  their  way  to  Africa :  but  it  is 
qnite  clear,  both  from  Polybius  (i.  25)  and  from  Zo- 
niuas  (viii.  12),  that  this  battle  took  place  ofi"  He- 
roclea  Minoo,  to  which  point  the  Roman  fleet  had 
proceeded  from  Ecnomus. 


two  names  mean  the  same  people.  It  is  conjectured 
that  they  may  have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  Tinea^ 
a  river  which  flows  down  from  near  BarceUmtite 
into  the  Var;  and  in  that  part  which  Is  called  the 
Vol  St.  Etienney  according  to  some  modem  authori- 
ties, where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains. 
This  opinion  of  the  site  of  the  Ectini  seems  to  rest 
on  tlie  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Tinea^ 
which  is  not  much.  [G.  L.] 

EDEBESSUS  CE«e/3n<rcr<Jr :  Eih.  'EJt /8n«ro^*w, 
•EdfiB^o-o-tos),  a  city  of  Lycia,  for  which  Stephanus 
B.  (*.  r.)  quotes  Capito.  [G.  L.] 

EDENA'TES,  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on 
the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii.  20).  The  name 
of  the  Adanates  occurs  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  {Su8a\ 
and  D'Anville  considers  it  the  same  as  the  liame 
Edenates,  but  others  do  not  The  difierence  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  ;  but  the  object  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tious  is  not  the  same.  D'Anville  conjectures  that 
"  the  name  of  Sedena,  which  is  that  of  the  little 
town  of  Seinty  in  the  north  of  Provence,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Embran,  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Digne^ 
may  indicate  the  site  of  the  Eden&tes.  SetM  was 
called  Sedena  in  the  middle  ages.  [G.  L.] 

EDESSA  ("EScaira :  Eth:iZi<r(rmos,  *ESeoc7iv6s), 
the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  seated  on  the 
Egnatian  way,  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  which  was 
the  most  important  to  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from 
the  maritime  provinces  into  Upper  Macedonia,  arid, 
by  another  branch  of  the  same  pass,  into  Lyncestis 
and  Pelagonia.  (Polyb.  v.  97.  §  4,  xxxiv.  12.  §  7; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  323,  x.  p.  449 ;  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  39,  viii. 
12.  §  7;  lUn.  Anton.;  Itm.  Eierotol;  Feut.  Tab.; 
Hierocl.;  Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2.)  Aegae  and 
Edessa,  though  some  have  considered  that  they  wei« 
difierent  towns,  are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical, the  former  being  probably  the  older  form. 
(Corop.  Niobuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  254, 
tians. ;  Tafel,  TkesseU.  p.  308,  de  Viae  EgruU.  Parf 
Oceid,  p.  48.)  The  commanding  and  picturesque 
site  upon  which  the  town  was  built  was  Uie  original 
centre  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dynasty  which  sprang  from  the  Temenid  Pei^ccas. 
The  seat  of  government  was  aftenrards  transferred 
to  the  marshes  of  Pella,  which  lay  in  the  maritime 
plain  beneath  the  ridge  through  which  the  Lydias 
forces  its  way  to  the  sea.  But  the  old  capital 
always  remained  the  national  hearth  (Jkaria^  Diod. 
Excerpt,  p.  563)  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the 
burial-place  for  their  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  though  by  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemy 
it  was  taken  to  Memphis,  was  to  have  reposed  at 
Aegae  (Pans.  L  6.  §  3), —  the  spot  where  his  father 
Philip  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pausanias  (Diod.  xvi.  91, 
92).  The  murdered  Eurydice  and  her  husband  were 
buried  here  by  order  of  Cassande:-,  after  having  been 
removed  from  Amphipolis.  (Diod.  xix.  52 ;  Atlien. 
iv.  p.  155.)  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  when  he  had 
taken  the  town,  gave  up  the  royal  tombs  to  be  rifled 
by  his  Gallic  mercenaries,  in  hopes  of  finding  trea- 
sure. (Plut.  Pifrrh.  26.)  After  the  Roman  con- 
quest, Edessa  (''  nobilis  urbs,"  Liv.  xlv.  30)  belonged 
to  the  third  region;  and  imperial  coins,  ranging  from 
Augustus  to  Sabinia  Tranquillina,  wife  of  the  third 
Gordian,  have  been  found,  with  the  epigraph 
EAESSAIAN.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  71 ;  Seetini,  Jfon. 
Vet  p.  37.) 

In  the  reign  of  Basil  II.,  Bodena  (BoSijyei,  Cedren. 
vol.il  p.  705  J  Glycas,  p.  309),  —  whence  the  mo- 
dem name,  —  which  was  strongly  fortified,  was  ono 
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of  the  Bul(;arian  conquests  of  that  onperor.  (Le 
Benii,  Baa  Empire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  195.) 

Vodhendy  in  the  gmndeur  of  its  situation,  in  the 
ma^ificence  of  the  snrroandinfr  ooantry,  and  the 
extent  of  the  rich  proepect  which  it  commands,  b 
not  inferior  to  any  situation  in  Gi^eeoe.  Notwith- 
standing its  ancient  importance,  tlie  Hellenic  re- 
mains are  few ;  the  site,  from  its  natural  advantages, 
has  doubtlessly  been  always  occupied  by  a  town,  and 
new  constructions  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
more  ancient.  The  only  vestige  of  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations that  has  been  discovered  is  a  piece  of  wall 
which  supports  one  of  the  modem  houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff;  but  there  are  many  scattered  remains 
in  the  town,  among  which  are  some  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (Leakey  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  272—279.)  rE.B.J.] 

EDESSA  (^  "ESecrero:  Eth,  'Enwaeuos,  'E86<r- 
(rT7f^<{f),  a  town  of  great  importance  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  province  of  Ob~ 
rhoene,  which  itself  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  town.  (Dionys. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  98;  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  17.)  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  Scirtus  (now  Daiscm),  a 
small  tributary  ot  the  Euphrates,  and  was  distant 
about  40  miles  from  Zeugma  {Ttiu.  Ant.  l.  c),  and 
a  day's  journey  from  Batna  (Procop.  A  P.  ii.  12). 
Accounts  differ  as  to  the  date  of  its  foundation,  some 
placing  it  extremely  early,  and  ascending  to  mythical 
times,  as  St.  Isidore,  who  attributes  its  origin  to 
Kembroth  or  Nimrod,  and  St  Ephrem,  who  says 
Nimrod  ruled  at  Arach  and  Edessa  {CommerU.  in 
Genesim.')  It  is,  however,  most  likely  that  Appian 
is  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  really  built  by  Se- 
leucus,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  towns  built 
or  restored  about  the  same  period  of  history  to  which 
^European  names  were  given  by  the  Macedonian 
nileni.  {Syr.  57.)  The  same  statement  is  made  by 
Cedrenns  (i.  p.  166).  Its  position  has  not  been 
clearly  noted  by  some  ancient  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanus  and  Strabo  placed  it  in  Syria,  the  latter  con- 
founding it  with  Hierapolis,  and  stating  that,  like  it, 
it  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Bambyce  (BofiSvKri, 
zvi.  p.  748).  Pliny  asserts  that  it  was  in  Arabia, 
and  was  called  Antiocheia-Calirrhoes,  from  a  foun- 
tain of  that  name  which  existed  in  the  city  (v.  24. 
B.  21).  This  position  is  certainly  wrong;  but  the 
remark  Is  carious,  as  it  connects  the  town  with  some 
notices  in  other  authors.  Thus  Stcphanus  (I.  c.) 
states  that  it  was  called  Edessa  from  tlie  force  ik 
its  waters  (8i&  r^y  r&y  ^Sdrwp  P^fiffr  offro)  kXti- 
$«7o-d),  and  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Macedonia;  while,  in  his  list  of  the  places  which 
boro  the  name  of  Antiocheia,  the  8th  is  designated 
ri  M  r^s  KdKi/iftdris  Xifuriis.  Ancient  coins  of 
Edessa  abound  between  the  ages  of  Commodiu  and 
Trajanus  Decius;  the  majority  of  them  reading,  on 
the  reverse,  KOA  M.  EAECGA  or  EAECA,  or  with 
the  insertion  of  the  title  '*  Hiletropolis,"  KOA.  MAK. 
EAECC  A  MHTP.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  second 
word  MAK.  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained; 
but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  refers  to  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Macedonian  origin  of  the  city, 
KOA  MAK.  being  short  for  KOAHNIA  MAKE- 
AONAN.  The  obverses  present  busts  of  the  Abgari 
or  local  rulers,  and  of  the  contemporaneous  Roman 
emperors.  There  exists,  too,  a  peculiar  chss  of 
autonomous  Greek  copper  coins,  all  of  wliich  bear  on 
the  obverses  heads  of  Antiochus  IV.,  and  are  perfectly 
alike  in  their  fitbric  and  art  Their  reverses  tear 
xespectively  tlie  names  of  an  Antiocheia  in  Ptole- 
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mius,  Mygdonia,  and  near  Daphne;  the  fourth  lias 
been  till  this  time  undetermined.  It  reads  ANTIO* 
XEQN  TON  Eni  KAAAIPOHI.  With  tlie  eTi- 
dence  stated  above,  we  make  no  doobt  that  this  cuin 
belongs  to  the  8th  Antiocheia  of  Stephanus,  cne  of 
the  names,  as  it  appears,  of  Edessa,  and  the  title 
whereby  it  may  hare  been  usually  recognised  dari::|; 
the  period  of  Antiochus  IV.  There  is  no  reasoial>l« 
objection  to  the  belief  that  the  modem  town  of  Or/ak 
or  Ur/ah  represents  the  site  of  the  andent  Edi^ 
(Tavemier,  ii.  4;  Pooocke,  ii.  p.  232;  Nlebohr.  iL 
p.  407.)  In  this  instance  the  most  ancient  vxi* 
appears  to  have  been  preserved,  Isidoma  speaking!  u 
Mayycvo^Pa,  evidently  the  Orrha  <tf  Maunos,  «bo 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Edessa,  nibse- 
quently  to  ita  foundation  by  Seleucus,  till  Ciirotian 
times :  but  during  the  wars  between  the  Gruoo-Rionu 
empire  and  the  Persians,  and  in  Ecclesiastical  histoij, 
Edessa  plays  a  very  prominent  part    Many  Dotico 
of  the  events  of  the  period  may  be  foond  in  the 
following  authorities.     (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  17,  &(i 
B.  G,  iv.  14,  &c.,  de  Aedific,  il  7 ;  Evagrios,  H.B. 
iv. 8— 26;  Malala,  Ckron,  I7.p.418; HicrocLp.:i4; 
Dionys.  Patriarch,  ap.  Assem.  l.c;  Theophano  and 
Cedrenus.)     It  appears  that  the  town  suffered  ai 
much  from  natnnil  causes  as  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies.     Of  these,  the  river  Scirtus  was  the  piio- 
cipal  cau.se,  no  less  than  four  destructive  fioodd  bein; 
recorded  in  the  Chronicon  Edessenum  (ap.  Asseo. 
p.  386)  and  other  works.     In  a.d.  718  the  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Konjs. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  259),  yet  the  work  of  i*- 
storation    (commenced  by  Justinian  after  cm  ^^ 
the  floods,  Procop.  dt  Aedif.  iL  7)  must  haw  been 
rapid,  or  the  importance  of  the  place  itself  very 
great,  since  it  appears  from  the  Chronicoa  of  Bar 
Hcbraeus,  that  as  kt«  as^A.  d.  1 184  there  irere  no 
less  than  15  large  churches  which  fell  into  the  liaiKii 
of  the  Saracens.  (Assem.  ii.  p.  368>    In  A.  d.  12Sj 
it  is  coupled  with  other  deserted  and  ruined  ti^>S 
such  as  Beroea  and  Harm,  by  Maphrianos.  {Assem- 
ii.  p.  260.)     Since  then,  it  has  never  risen  to  ib 
former  greatness,  though  it  la  and  has  been  a  plaie 
of  some  importance  for  the  inland  tnwle  between 
Kurdistan  and  Aleppo.     The  original  govenaneDt  of 
Edessa  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  kings  or 
petty  princes,  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  neigh- 
bouring empires,  first  on  the  rulers  of  theSjrcH 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  then  under  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  emperors.     The  local  names  of  the 
kings  were  Abgarus  and  Mannns ;  titles  which  appear 
to  have  been  preserved  among  them,  like  the  uanv* 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  in  Egypt    Tbor 
names  are  found  (as  stated  before)  on  the  Grv«k 
coins  of  Edessa,  till  the  time  of  Trajanus  Dtdro-  A 
series  of  them  is  given  by  Dionysius  (ap.  Assem.  Ic), 
and  many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  hi^torim  of 
the  times  (Procop.  BelL  iv.  17.,  Eusebins,  and  tirt 
Chronicon  Edessenum). 

Edessa  was  celebrated  in  Christian  times  for  iti 
schools  of  theology,  to  which  students  came  finxn 
great  distances.  Of  these,  the  most  important  w&5 
the  Schola  Persica.  This  school  appears  to  ba>e 
been  limited  to  Christians  of  the  Persian  nation. 
The  professors  are  memorable  in  history  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  Nostorian  controversy,  under  the 
guidance  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Ibas, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  449—457,  against  St.  Cynl. 
It  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  Beth  Arsamensis.  sod 
from  the  Chronicoa  Edetsenum,  that  their  Nestorian 
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tfacbuiK  ITU  tiic  caaie  of  the  ruio  of  thU  wliwl. 
The  ]W«iwn  won  eipelled  b;  MnrtTnis,  Bishop  of 
EdfBH,  xnd  the  achool  ileeJf  puUtd  doKm  b;  order 
of  Zeno  the  RoDuuietDparor,  A.  0.469,111(1  ■  church 
dcdiuUd  to  St,  Mar?  wu  built  on  ila  mhu.  (SimHD 
Beth  Anunrnue  ip.  Asseni.i.  p.  353;  Chroi.  Edeni. 
ap.  Anem.  i.  p.406;Tbeodor.  £r.£.  ii.  556.  S  66.) 
The  eipulnmi  of  the  protoiiian  iru  doubtleu  one 
chief  CUIUS  of  the  unmsdule  and  labaeqnent  epread 
of  the  Natoriiu  beraaj.  Thtre  wh,  besides  U» 
Sckola  Ptrtiea,  *t  leut  one  other  ichool  for  nusral- 
linsans  pvpiU  lad  learning.  Sl.Epii^iiii  ibawi 
thit  the  Sjiiac  laDgDaec  iru  to  bia  dij  niach 
studied  by  the  Fenisns  [Haa-a.  66),  uid  it  ia 
Duuiiftit  thit  Edeiw  wu  for  nuof  jam  the  pria- 
cipul  seat  of  Oriental  leumng.  [V.} 


EDE'TA  or  I.EITIIA  ("HB-^a  h  mX  Aifpia, 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §  63),  Uw  chief  citj  of  the  Euetani,  one 
niune  of  which  ii  still  retained  b;  the  lowD  of  Lj/ria, 
nhen  then  ue  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Laborde, 
liin.  de  Eipagne,  vol.  i.  p.  3S9.)  [i*.  S.] 

EDETA'Nl  ('HJnniMf,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  IS;  Flin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4)  or  SEUETA'NI  (Liv.  ui<.  20,  xifiii. 
S4;  Sil.  Ilal.  iii.  371,  toll.;  iOntmnil,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
1 65).  a  people  of  Hispania  Tamconensis,  E,  of  Ibe 
Celtiberi,  Bssletani,  and  CoDtestanL  Th^countrj, 
Edetania,  cjjmprised  the  district  Ijing  between  the 
Ti>'en  Iberas  (£6ra)  and  Socro  (/u»r),uid  bounded 
bj  (be  moonlsina  of  Ceitiberia  on  the  W.  (Con- 
cerning the  occupation  of  p*na  c(  their  territorj  by 
the  Ilercaonea  and  the  Suessetini,  see  the  artlcEra.) 
It  corresponded  to  tiie  N.  port  of  Valencia,  and  the 
8.  [art  of  Aragon.     It  was  traversed  bj  eerersl 

ma  the  Tobia  (TWia  or  Cuulafanar),  and  in 
its  NE,  pan  were  some  tiibntariea  of  the  Iherus. 
The  Edetaiii  pwseased  some  rei7  celebrated  cities. 
In  the  ejtreme  NW.,  on  the  Ib«u»,  was  Caesab- 
AUOU9TA  (Zaragoxa);  and  in  the  SE.  were  5a an h- 
TliH  {Mvnitdro),  on  the  Filluntis  ^Palanda),  the 
iDOdeni  capital  Valbhtia  (  ValoKia),  ta  tbe  Tnria, 
■nd  SucBO  {CuUeraf),  on  the  licer  of  the  sanw 
name,  their  last  dt;  on  this  side.  These  three  citits 
la;  upon  the  high  road  fnm  Ttrraco  to  Cartlugo 
Mora,  the  other  dtlu  upon  which  were  ae  follows, 
beginning  from  Dertosa,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Ibcnu  1  IKTIBII.1,  S7  M.  P.  (/(n.  AM.  p.  399 
pn>b.  S.  Mateo)  ;  Iuiuh,  24  U.  P.  (/Itn.  ib. 
prob.  ViSa  dt  Cabana);  SsrEi^ACi  (/In.  p.  41M) 
prob.  Barruma,  near  Villa  Seal);  Sjagnntum  23 
M.  P.,  Valentia  16  M.  P.,  Sucro  20  M.  P.  Between 
this  load  and  tbe  ooait  wen:  iBSKA,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  llems,  near  its  mouth ;  EroviagA  (tiv. 
xii.32;  'Hyittiaa,  PtoL;  prob.  I>opefa),  on  the 
cout,  NE.  of  Sepelad;  and,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
eagnntum,  Slnbo  tneotione  CnKRHo.iEsug,  Oleas- 
TKUU,  and  Cartaliai  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159>  The 
other  principal  places  were;  Eqkta.  the  capital; 
HoTioacA  (Lit.  uiL  20,  where  Uie  reading  is  doubt- 
ful); TuHBA  (Lir.  zuiiL  44 i  pnb.  rue^railhe 
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Gaadalaviar) ;   Sboobiuoa  (_Legorie,  i 


,.    64,  116! 

Piorei,  Eip.  S.  vol,  V.  p.  SI,  vol.  viij,  p.  97,  ifed.  de 
Eip.  vol.  ii.  pp.  573,  650  ;  Hionnet.  vol.  i.  p.  50, 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  103  ;  Nam.  GoA.;  Eckhel,  voL  i. 
p,  56);  there  are  also  Roman  inscriptioiu  at  Btxa, 
E.omegorbei  OsEIOKHDA('Oiriruc<,>aa,  Ptol.;  Elh. 
OssigenlenBea,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  coins  ap.  Florei, 
JTerf.  ds  fip.  vol.  ii.  p.  632,  loL  iii.  p.  109;  Miomiet, 
Tol.L  p.47,  Svppl.  Toli.  p.  95  ;  Sestini,  p.177: 
piob.  Oaera  near  Zamgota)  ;  Lbohica  (Atevlcii, 
Flin.  Plol.  i[.  cc.;  prob.  AJcoBuin  Jrivon);DAitA- 
lOA  (Aivtarfo,  Ptol.:  £lA IXunanitui,  Plin. i.e.), 
S.  of  Caesarangnsta  ;  Belu,  a  niuliicipioni  (B<- 
\"a,  Ptol.;  £(i. Belilani,  Plin.  (.c:  prob.  BtkkiU; 
8eslini,ifnl  Up.  p.  105):  these  tour  places  bad 
tbe  riTttas  Romaaa  and  belonged  to  tbe  conventns 
of  Caesanuigusta.   (Ukert,  Trj.iL  pT.  1.  pp.413, 

foil.)  rp.  S.1 

EDOMITAE.     [lintiUEA.] 

EDO'NES  CH*""!.  Strab.  I.  p.  470,  IV.  p.  687) 
or  EDO'Nl  CM*-"'.  Sleph.  B.,  Plin.  St.  U),  a 
Thraci;m  people,  whcee  name  was  often  used  h;  the 
Greek  and  Latiu  poets  to  express  tbe  whole  of  the 
nation  of  which  Ihey  formed  a  part.  (Acsch.  Perl. 
493;  Soph.  .rial. 955;  Eurip.  ifec.  1153;  Or.  Met. 
li.  69,  True.  It.  1.  42;  Proport.  i.3.  6;  Hor.  Carm. 
ii.  7.  27.)  It  appeare  from  Thocjdidea  (ii.  99) 
that  this  Thracian  clan  once  held  possesaon  of  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  SlrTmon,  as  far  as  Mfgdonia,  but 
were  dnTen  from  Ibis  by  the  Tentenid  princes  of 
Uacedoois.  Atlerwaida  Ibej  are  foond  occupjing, 
on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  EtiTmoo,  the  ditlrict  oiled 
Edonu  CHSwif,  Ptol  iii.  13.  §  31),  which  ei- 
tended  from  Lake  CercinitJs  as  far  E.  as  the  river 
NestDs,  between  the  spius  of  Ut.  Orbelui,  and  the 
Pierea  to  tbe  S.  (Comp. Herod,  v.  1 1 ,  vii.  1)0,  I14i 
Thnc.  ir.  103,  lOS.)  Edonis  was  included  ui  tbe 
first  region  of  Macedonia,  after  the  Roman  conquest, 
B.I-.I67.  (Liv.  ilv.  39.)  The  fullowiDg  an  the 
principal  towns  of  this  important  district:  AhphI' 


with  it 
ra;  Oestma;  Gas 


r  EIoh;  Uyrci: 
us;  Don 


Ii  Pb*. 


<;  ActudiBMA;  Tkaoi 


A  large  coin  of  Gets,  king  of  the  Edoni,  has  been 
published  b;  Mr.  Millingen,  the  characten  en  which 
igree  with  the  time  when  the  Edeni  pceseased  Dra- 
heecus  and  the  Nine  Wajs,  and  had  tberelbn  ths 
power  of  working  some  of  the  luineo-  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  coins  of  tbe  Oreseii,  with  tlie  type, 
a  satjr  canying  off  a  ujuiph,  belong  to  Edonis  or 
its  vicinitj.  The  Satyrs  were  the  Sairae,  and  reler 
to  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  the  mountains  Pao- 
gaeum  and  Oriielos.  (Herod,  vii.  111.)  ApoUodoma 
(iii.  5)  has  handed  down  some  traditions  showing 
tho  a^nectitjn  between  the  kings  of  the  Edoni,  and 
the  legends  about  Dionysus  and  the  Satyrs.  (Leake, 
KorlAfrn  Grtece,  voL  iii.  pt  2d3.)        [£.  B.  J.] 

EDO'KIS.     [Amtahdrub.] 

EDREI  ('Elpfil,  LXX.;  'ABiKui,  Enseh.),  a  town  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Uanaaseh,  beyond  Jordan,  mentioned 
with  Ashtanth  (Jot\.  liii.  3 1)  as  a  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  C^  in  Baahan.  EuMbins  pla«a  it  20  miln 
fromBoua.  ((Tnonuut.  ^.c'AiriipaM.)  The  Arabian 
geographers  mention  a  Tillage  under  the  name  of 
Edkra  in  the  BiMran,  which  has  been  ideDiified 
with  Edrei,  by  Dr.  Kubinson.  (£ii.  Bei.  lol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  155.)  Burckhardt  had  supposed  it  to  be 
represented  by  Ed-Daad,  a  village  betneen  Daai 
and  Moaneib,  to  the  tut  li  tbe  Eadj  road,  Letwem 
3f  4 
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Butrah  and  A€^Um.  (Travels,  p.  241.)  The  ate  of 
Edkra  is  not  so  accarately  defined,  but  Dr.  Bobinson 
sa^s,  *'  it  is  nearer  to  Buanxh  than  is  DeraOy  accord- 
ing to  my  information."  [G.  W'.] 

EDROSf  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  men- 
tioned bj  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  12)  as  one  of  the  four 
islands  eastward  of  Hibemia,  yiz. :  Monaoeda,  Molu^ 
Edros  (desert),  Lemnoe  (desert).  Another  reading  is 
Odros:  Adros  and  Andros,  also  £dit)s,as Aircbey 
Idand  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EDRUM  {lA^),  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
sitoated  cm  a  considerable  lake,  now  called  the  Logo 
dldrOf  formed  by  the  river  Cleusis  or  Chiese. 
Neither  the  lake  nor  the  town  is  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author,  but  an  inscription  cited  by  Claver 
(lUU.  p.  108)  proves  the  name  and  existence  of  the 
latter :  it  was  probably  not  a  municipal  town,  bnt  a 
dependency  of  Brixia.  [£.  H.  B.] 

EETIOSEIA.     [Athenae,  p.  308,  a.] 

EGDINII.     [EcTiNi.] 

EGELASTA.     [Cbltiberia.] 

EGESTA      [Seoesta.] 

EGETA,  AEGE'TA(^E7i»Taar"'ETirra,  PtoL  iii. 
9.  §  4),  a  town  on  the  Dannbe  in  Moesia,  near  the 
spot  where  Trajan  built  his  bridge  across  the  river. 
According  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  (80),  its  garrison 
consisted  of  a  division  of  the  thirteenth  l^ion  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.  (Itm,  AnL  218 ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

EGITA'NIA  ildaima  la  Vuja,  W.  of  Coria,  on 
tiie  PofwttZ),  a  city  of  Lusitaaia,  only  known  by  the 
inscriptions  found  among  its  extensive  ruins.  It  was 
also  called  Igedita.  (Gruter,  p.  162,  No.  31 ;  Florez, 
Etp.  S,  vol.  xiv.  p.  137 ;  Ukert,  vol.  il.  pt.  1.  p. 
897.)  [P.  &] 

EGNATIA  or  GNA'TIA  (^ILyvceria  or  'lyvariai 
Eth,  ryatfiyor,Inscr.;  Ignatinos,  Lib,  CoL  p.  262), 
a  considerable  town  oif  Apulia,  situated  on  the  sea- 
ooast  between  Barium  and  Bmndusinm.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  at  27  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  29 
from  the  latter  city.  (Itin,  Ant,  pp.117,  315;  Tab. 
Pent)  Both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mention  it  as  a 
city  of  the  Peucetians  or  southern  Apulians:  and 
Pliny  also  assigns  it  to  the  Pediculi  (the  same  people 
with  the  Peucetians),  though  he  elsewhere  less  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  a  town  of  the  Sallentines.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  the  last  city  of  the  Peucetians 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Calabria.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  15;  Mel.  U.  4;  Plin.  H.  107.  s.  HI, 
iii.  1 1 . 8. 1 6.)  Hnrace,  who  made  it  his  last  halting- 
place  on  his  journey  to  Brundnsiam,  tells  us  that  it 
suffered  from  the  want  of  good  water  *,  and  ridicules 
the  pretended  miracle  (noticed  also  by  Pliny)  shown 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  asserted  that  incense  placed 
on  a  certain  altar  was  spontaneously  consumed  with- 
out the  application  of  fire.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  5. 97 — 100; 
PHn.iL  107.  8.111.) 

No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  high  road  to  Bmndusinm,  which  rendered  it 
a  convenient  halting-pUce  for  travellers  both  by  land 
and  sea.  (Strab.  I.  c.)    There  is,  however,  no  autho- 

*  This  at  least  is  the  construction  put  by  all  the 
best  oommentatora  upon  the  phrase  of  Horace,  ~- 
"  Lymphis  iratis  exstmcta:"  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  modem  topographerB  speak  of  the  site  as 
abounding  in  frasli  water,  and  having  one  founlain 
in  particular,  still  called  the  Fonte  dAgiuuzo,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  (Pratilli. 
Via  Apjna,  p.  544;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  146.) 
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rity  for  the  aaseftion  of  some  ItaCan  topegiaphwa 
(adopted  firom  them  by  Cramer  and  others),  that  the 
road  from  hence  along  the  coast  to  Bariiun  and  Ca- 
nnsium  was  named  from  this  city  the  Vis  Eviatu, 
—  still  leas  that  it  gave  name  to  the  ceMnated  irjli- 
tary  road  across  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  from  Apol- 
Ionia  to  the  Hellespont  It  appears  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  proper,  or  at  least  the  original,  name  of  tk 
city  was  not  Egnatia,  bat  Gnatia;  which  form  is 
fotmd  in  Horace,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  bat  MSS. 
of  Pliny  and  Mela;  and  is  farther  oonfinned  bj  a 
Greek  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  ^^^t 
is  written  FNAeiNaN.  (Tzschacke,  Not.  ad  MeL 
L4;.;  Mommsen,  U,  I.  DiaUUdBj  p^  66.) 

The  period  of  the  destraction  of  Egnstis  is  no- 
known,  but  its  mins  are  still  visible  on  the  «ea-ooa>t 
about  6  miles  SE.  of  MomopoU.  An  old  tower « 
the  shore  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Torre  iAs- 
nazzo;  while  considerable  portions  of  the  wall^  ud 
other  remains  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  citj  a 
little  more  inUnd,  extending  from  thence  towards  the 
modem  town  of  Fojona.  Numerous  sepnlchxes  ban 
been  escaivated  in  the  vicinity,  and  have  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  other 
ancient  relics,  as  well  as  a  few  inscriptions  in  tiie 
Messapian  dialect  (PratiUi,  Via  Apfia,  iv.  c.  IS. 
p.  546;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  146;  Mommsen,  IJ- 
Dialeite,  ^  66.)  [£.H.a] 

EGORIGIUM,  a  place  mentioned  in  Uie  Antomne 
Itia  and  in  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  AngnsU  Tie- 
vororum  (  Trier)  to  Cologne.  The  stations  in  the  Tabb 
are  Beda,  18  M.  P.;  Ausava,  16;  Egoriginm,  IS.  u 
the  Table  it  is  written  Icorigium.  The  next  atotwn 
to  Egorigium  is  Marcomagus  (Marmagtn),  M  ^J' 
Some  geographers  place  Egorigiumat  Ktr^tn^^^ 
not  far  from  StadtkiU  on  the  Kill,  which  6ow«  ^^ 
the  Motelf  on  the  left  bank.  L^-  ^J 

EGO'SA.     rCAfiTBLi.Ain.j 

EGUBRI.     [AsTURBS.]  ^ 

EIDUMANNIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  PtoWJ^ 
(ii.  8.  §  6)  as  a  river  between  the  prominence  to  w 
south  of  the  Garrienus  (  Yore)  and  Or/ard  A'«i  "^ 
the  'Idfuffaa  ^<rx"<rif  (nc  in  the  cunent  ediu«s> 
Whatever  may  be  Uie  reading,  tiiis  'lifiun^  mesas 
the  Thamet.  Hence,  Uie  SUmr,  OnpeU,  Blaebceier, 
or  any  of  the  Essex  rivers  may  be  tiie  EiduDiinn* 
The  ^/adfc-water  is  the  best;  in  which  case  the  * 
»  tiic  WeUh  <fti,  Gaelic  dubh  » black.    [R-  G-  H 

EILE'SIUM  (EiAArioir),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  ot 
uncertain  site,  mentioned  by  Homer,  tiie  nsnie  « 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  indicate*  a  maffhf  Po- 
sition. (Hom.  JL  u.  499;  Strab.  ix.  p. 406;  ^I»- 
B.  #.r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  il  p^^-^ 

EYoN.    I.  ('Htdpi  Eth.*H'mrtif,Sit^^^ 
town  and  fortress  situated  at  the  montii  of  the  if^' 
mon,  25  stadia  from  AmjAipolis,  of  which  it  ^ 
the  hariwur.    (Thuc  iv.  102.)     Xerxes,  on  hi»  ^ 
turn  after  the  defeat  at  Sahunis.  sailed  from  £»«" 
Asia.    (Herod,  viii.  118.)     The  Persian  Bop«*« 
left  in  command  of  the  town,  which  was  copt«^ 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  Athenians  »»; 
their  confedemtes,  under  Cimon.    (Herod,  w.  i^ 
Thuc  i.  98 ;  comp.  Pans.  viii.  8.  § 2)     P^^rTj 
attacked  it  by  Uutd  and  by  boats  on  tiie  n^' " 
was  repulsed  by  Thucydides,  who  had  f^iT 
Thasos  witii  his  squadron  in  timetossTSit.  (io" 
iv.  107.)    It  was  occupied  by  Cleon:  «» jr*  ^ 
mains  of  his  army,  after  tiieir  defeat  at  AmPj|P™.^ 
mustered  again  at  ETon.  (Thuc.  ▼•  10-)    rz^\jiA 
roins  of  thick  walls,  coostrooted  «f  "^  "STSocU 
mortar,  among  which  appear  many  *Qnare(i 
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in  the  Hellenic  style,  have  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymon  beyond  the  ferry.  These  ruins 
bel  ing  to  the  Byzantine  period,  and  have  been  attri- 
buted to  a  town  of  the  Lower  Empire,  Kofurtfforif 
which  the  Italians  have  converted  into  Contessa, 
These  remains  at  the  ferry  stand  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly,  on  the  site  of  ETon  on  the  Strymon.  (Leake, 
Northern  Chreece,  vol.  iii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A  town  of  Pieria.  (Steph.  B.  a.  o.;  Enstath. 
ap.  Horn.  It  ii.  p.  287.) 

3.  A  colony  of  the  Mendaeans,  which  was  be- 
trayed to  the  Athenians,  and  retaken  by  the  Chald- 
dians  and  Bottiaeans,  B.  c.  425  (Thuc  iv.  7);  which 
Eastathius  (l.  c.)  placed  in  the  ChersonesuB,  but,  as 
this  is  much  too  remote  for  the  Chalcidians  to  have 
marched  thither  to  recover  a  town,  Arnold  (op.  Thuc, 
t  c.)  supposed  there  might  have  been  a  fonrth  ETon, 
on  some  point  of  the  long  and  winding  coast  which 
extends  ^m  the  Strymon  to  the  Axius.     [E.B.  J.] 

EION  or  EIONES  (*Hi(6r,  Diod.;  *HUyts,  Horn., 
Strab.),  a  town  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  mentioned 
by  Homer  along  with  Troezen  and  Epidaurus.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
seats  in  Northern  Greece  by  Hercules.  Strabo  re- 
lates that  the  Myoenal^ans  expelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiones,  and  made  it  their  sea-port,  but  that  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  Its  position  is 
uncertain;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
statement  of  Strabo,  it  is  pUced  by  Gurtius  in  the 
plain  of  Kandia.  (Diod.  iv.  37 ;  Horn.  7Z.  ii.  561 ; 
Strab.  viii.  pi  373 ;  GnrttnSi  Pdopormetotf  voU  ii. 
pp.  467,  580.) 

EIRA    [Ira.] 

EIRE'SIDAEorERESIDAE.  [Attica,  p. 334.] 

ELAEA  ('£Xai(i:  JEth,  'EXatr>)0>  ^  Aeolio  city 
of  Asia,  the  port  of  the  Pergameni.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Stephanus,  it  was 
also  called  Cidaenis  (Ki8cui'(t),  and  was  founded  by 
Menestheus;  but  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  reading  Cidaenis  (Meineke  ad  Steph. 
B.  f.  9.).  Strabo  (p.  615)  pUoes  Elaea  south  of  the 
river  Gaicus,  12  stadia  from  the  river,  and  120  stadia 
from  Pergamum.  The  Gaicus  enters  a  bay,  which 
was  called  Elaiticus,  or  the  bay  of  Elaea.  Stnbo 
calls  the  bay  of  Ehtea  part  of  the  bay  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  but  very  incorrectly.  He  has  the  story, 
which  Stephanus  has  taken  from  him,  that  "  Elaea 
was  a  settlement  made  by  Menestheus  and  the 
Athenians  with  him,  who  joined  the  war  against 
Ilium"  (p.  122);  but  Strabo  does  not  expla'n  how  it 
could  be  an  Aeolian  city,  if  this  story  was  true.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  coins  of  Elaea,  which  bear  the 
head  and  name  of  Menestheus,  are  some  evidence  of 
its  Athenian  origm ;  but  it  is  no  evidence  at  alL 
Herodotus  (i.  149)  does  not  name  Elaea  among  the 
Aeolian  cities.  Strabo  makes  the  bay  of  Elaea  ter- 
minate on  one  side  in  a  point  called  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  in  a  promontory  Harmatus;  and  he  esti> 
mates  the  width  between  these  paints  at  80  stadia. 
Thncydides  (viii.  101)  places  Harmatus  opposite  to 
Hethymna,  from  which,  and  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  clear  that  he  fixes  Harmatus  in  a  diftrent 
place  from  Strabou  The  exact  site  of  Elaea  seems 
to  be  uncertain.  Leake,  in  his  map,  fixes  it  at  a 
place  marked  Kliselif  on  the  road  from  the  south  to 
Pergamum  (^Berffamah).  Scyhtx  (p.  35),  Mela 
(L  18),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  all  of 
whom  menti(n  Elaea,  do  not  help  us  to  the  precise 
place;  all  we  learn  from  them  is,  that  the  Gaicus 
flowed  between  Pitane  and  Elaea. 
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The  name  of  Elaea  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamum.  From  Livy  (xxxv.  13),  it 
appears,  as  Stoabo  tells  us,  that  those  who  would 
reach  Pergamum  from  the  sea,  would  land  at  Ehiea. 
(Gomp.  Liv.  xxxvL  43,  xxxvii.  18.  37;  Polyb.  xvi. 
41,  xxi.  8).  One  of  the  passages  of  Livy  shows  that 
there  was  a  small  hill  (^tuanUvi)  near  Elaea,  and 
that  the  town  was  in  a  plain  and  walled.  Elaea  was 
damaged  by  an  eartliquake  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at 
the  same  time  that  Pitane  suffered.  [G.  L.] 


COIN   OF  ELAEA. 

ELAEA,  an  ishuid  on  the  Propontis,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32);  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the 
several  small  islands  he  means.  [G.  L.] 

ELAEA  ('E^ola,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  3),  a  promontory 
on  the  N£.  coast  of  Grete,  which  Pococke  {Trav. 
vol.  iL  p.  218)  calb  ChauU-humau.  (Gomp.  Engel, 
Kyprosj  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEA,  ELAEATIS.     [Achbrgic.] 

ELAEUS.  1.  ('EXoMT,  written  *EKauovs  in 
Marcian,  PenpL  p.  70),  was  an  emporium  or  trading 
place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Elaeus  was  120  stadia 
west  of  Gales.     [Gales.] 

2.  Placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Smus  Doridis;  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  it.     [Gbrambious.]        [G.  L.] 

ELAEUS  ('EAcuoDr,  'EAcoSt),  the  sonthemmost 
town  of  the  ThracianGhersonese,  within  less  than  one 
day's  sail  of  Lemnos  with  a  northerly  wind( Herod,  vi. 
140),  and  a  colony  of  Teos  in  Ionia  (Sc}'miL  786). 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacr^ 
grove  of  the  hero  ProtesiUns.  The  temple,  con- 
spicuously pbiced  on  the  sea- shore,  was  a  scene  of 
worship  and  pilgrimage,  not  merely  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
genorally  ;  and  was  enriched  with  ample  votive 
offerings,  and  probably  deposits  for  security  — 
money,  gold  and  silver  saucera,  bronze  implements, 
robes,  and  various  other  presents.  (Herod,  vii.  33, 
ix.  116  ;  Strab.  xiu.  p.  595  ;  Pans.  L  34.  §  2, 
iu.  4.  §  5  ;  Plin.  xvi.  99  $  Pbilostr.  JUer.  il.  1  ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lye.  532.) 

Artayctes,  the  Persian  commander  at  Sestns, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilans  of  all  the 
treasures,  and  profaned  it  by  various  acts  of  out- 
rage, in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Xanthippus,  and  the  citizens  of  Elaeua 
crucified  Artayctes,  when  Sestus  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks.  (Herod,  ix.  1 18— 120.)  In  B.G.  411,  the 
Athenian  squadron  under  Thr^Uus  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  Sestus  to  Elaeua  (Thuc.  viii.  102); 
and  it  was  here,  just  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potami,  that  the  180  Athenian  triremes  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  that  Lysander  was  master  of  Lamp- 
sacus.    (Xen.  HeU.  iL  1.  §  20.) 

In  B.  c.  200,  Ehwus  surrendered  voluntarily  to 
Philip  V.  (Liv.  xxxi.  16)  ;  but  in  B.O.  190  the 
citizens  made  overtures  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxx^-iL  9.)  Gonstantine's  fleet  in  the  Second  Givil 
War,  A.  D.  323,  took  up  its  moorings  at  EUeus, 
while  that  of  Licinins  was  anchored  off  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  in  the  Troad.  (Zosim.  iL  23  ;  Le  Beau, 
Bm  Empire f  voL  L  p.  216.) 
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Justinian  fortified  this  important  poution  (Pro- 
oop.  Aed.  i¥.  16),  the  site  of  which  has  been  £xod 
hj  D'Anville  (^Mhn.  de  VAead.  dea  Inscr.  toI.  xsriii. 
p.  338)  to  the  S£.  of  the  promontoiy  of  Mas- 
tuiia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEUS  ("EAatof),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  belonging 
to  Calydon,  was  strongly  fortified,  having  received 
all  the  necessary  munitions  from  king  Attains.  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
219.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
marshy  district;  and  it  must  have  been  on  the  coast 
to  have  received  supplies  from  Attains.  We  may 
therefore  place  it  near  Mesolot^M,  (Polyb.  v.  65 ; 
Kmse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  262.) 

ELAEUS  {*E\atovs:  Eth.  *LKeuo^ios),  I.  A 
demus  of  Attica.     [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  Argeia,  mentioned  only  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  5.  §  2)  and  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.). 
From  tlic  statement  of  the  former  writer  we  may 
conclude  that  it  oould  not  have  been  far  from  Lema, 
since  Ueracles,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
the  immortal  head  of  tlie  Hydra,  is  said  to  have 
buried  it  by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  from  Lema 
to  Elaeus.  The  remains  of  this  town  have  been 
found  in  the  unfrequented  road  leading  from  Lema 
to  Hysiae.  (Rosk,  Reisen  imPeloponnei^  p.  155,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  RecKerchea,  p.  49.;  Curtins,  PeloponnesoSf 
vol.  ii.  p.  372.) 

3.  A  town  in  Chaonia  in  Epeirus,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  7),  but  probably  situated  in 
the  plain  Elaeon,  of  which  Livy  speaks  (xliii.  23). 
Leake  suppoHCS  this  plain  to  have  been  that  between 
Arghyrohastro  and  Libokhovo^  and  that  the  town 
of  Elaeus  stood  on  the  heip^hts,  opposite  to  Arghyrd' 
kaatro,  where  it  is  said  that  some  remains  of  Hel> 
lenic  walls  still  exist.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

ELAEUSSA.     [Elkusa.] 

ELAH,  a  valley  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  near  the 
country  of  the  Plulistines,  notorious  for  the  conflict 
between  David  and  Goliath.  (1  Sam.  zvii.)  The 
name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  in  v.  2,  and  translated 
in  verse  19  (^i*  tj;  jrotXdSt  r^s  Zpvoi).  The  valley 
lay  ^  between  Socoh  and  Azekah  "  (v.  1 ),  tlie  former 
of  which  is  identified  by  the  modem  village  of  Shu- 
ioeikeh,  and  thus'  fixes  the  valley  of  Elah  to  the 
modem  "  Wady-es-Stmt."  '*  It  took  its  name  Elah 
of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Bntm.),  of  which  the 
largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity,  just  as  it  now  takes  its  name  ee-SHmt 
(Sunt)  from  the  acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it" 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  voL  ii.  p.  350.)  No  value  what- 
ever can  be  attached  to  the  tradition  which  has 
marked  part  of  the  Wady  JMt  Hantna^  on  the  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  ancient  valley  of 
Elah;  a  tradition,  like  many  others  in  Palestine, 
which  consults  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  rather 
than  historical  or  geographical  aocoracy.       [G.W.] 

ELAIUS  or  ELAEUS  MONS.     [PraoALKA.  ] 

ELAPHITES  INS.,  a  group  of  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  lUyricnm  (Plin.  iii.  26)  which  bore  this 
name  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a  stag,  of 
which  Gwpan  formed  the  head,  the  small  Ruda  the 
neck.  Mezzo  the  body,  and  Calamotta  the  haunches, 
the  tail  being  completed  by  the  rock  of  Grebmi  or 
Pettmi.  They  are  well  cultivated,  and,  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  wine  and  oil,  are  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Ragusan  territory,  to 
which  they  were  annexed  a.  d.  1080  by  Sylvester, 
king  of  Dalmatia.  (Wilkinson,  DalmaUa  andMonU- 
negro,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ELAPHITIS.  Pliny  (v.  31)  gives  thU  name  to 
one  of  the  small  islands  aboat  Chios.         [G.  L.] 

ELAPHOxSNE'SUS  CEAo4KJn?<ros),  or  "deer 
island,"  an  bland  of  the  Propontis,  with  a  good  har- 
bour. (ScyUx,  p.  35.)  Strsbo  sajns  (p.  588):  "  As 
you  ooast  along  from  Parinm  to  Priapus,  there  is  okl 
Proconnesus  and  the  island  now  called  ProooDnesoa.** 
Pliny  (v.  32)  says  that  **  EUphonnesus  ia  in  the 
Propontis,  in  front  of  Cysicus,  whence  the  maible  of 
Cyzicus;  it  was  also  called  Nevris  and  Proconnesus." 
Now,  as  Proooonesns  was  noted  for  its  marble 
quarries  (Strab.  p.  588),  which  supplied  materials 
for  the  buildings  of  Cyzicua,  it  is  plain  that  Pliny 
takes  Elaphonnesus  to  be  tlie  Procounesna  of  Sciabo. 
The  name  Proconnesus  probably  meana  the  same  as 
Elaphonnesus  (vpoic). 

Stephanus  («.  v,  'AA»n})  deseribes  Hakne  as  an 
ishind  close  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  also  called  Nebris 
and  Prochone.  In  the  passage  of  Stephanos  the 
common  reading  is  Ncvpif ,  as  it  is  in  Pliny's  text 
(Nevris) ;  but  it  is  corrected  by  Hardoin  (Plin.  v. 
42,  Notae)  and  by  Meineke  (ed.  Steph.).  Pliny 
plaices  in  the  Propontis  an  island  Halone,  with  a 
town ;  and  there  is  an  island  now  called  AUm,  which 
is  separated  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cyzicua  by  a  narrow  channeL  Some 
gec^raphers  assume  this  island  to  be  EiaphoimeEus, 
which  is  manifestly  a  mistake.  The  text  of  Ste- 
phanus identifies  Halcme  with  Nebria  and  Prochone, 
from  which  we  can  conclude  nothing;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Straba  is  such  that  it^  is  posaible  be  may 
mean  to  speak  only  of  o:.e  island.  Pliny's  statement 
is  free  from  all  ambiguity,  and  prohably  tme.  £G.  L. j 

ELATELA  ('EXdrcia }  Eth.  'EAar«i^).  1.  A 
city  of  Phocis,  and  the  most  important  place  in  the 
country  after  Delphi,  was  situated  "  about  the  middle 
of  the  great  fiertile  basin  which  extends  Dear  20 
miles  from  the  narrows  of  tlie  Cephissus  below  Amphi  - 
cleia  to  those  which  are  at  the  entrance  into  Boeotia." 
(Leake).  Hence  it  was  admirably  placed  for  com- 
manding the  passes  into  Southern  Greece  from  Mt. 
Oeta,  and  beoune  a  post  of  great  military  impor- 
tance. (Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Pausanias  describes  it 
as  situated  over  against  Amphicleia,  at  the  distance 
of  180  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  on  a  gently 
rising  slope  in  the  plain  of  the  Cepliissns  (x.  34. 
§  1.)  Elateia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer.  Its  in- 
habitants claimed  to  be  Arcadians,  deriving  their 
name  from  Elatus,  the  son  of  Areas.  (Pans.  I.  c) 
It  was  burnt,  along  with  the  other  Phocian  towns, 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viiL  33.)  When 
Philip  entered  Phocis  in  b.  c.  338,  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  conducting  the  war  against  Am- 
phissa,  he  seised  Elateia  and  began  to  restore  its 
fortifications.  The  alarm  oocaaoned  at  Athens  by 
the  news  of  this  event  shows  that  this  place  was 
then  regarded  as  the  k^  of  Southern  Greece.  (Don. 
de  Cor.  p.  284:  Aeschm.  m  Ctea.  p^  73;  Died.  zvi. 
84.)  The  subsequoit  history  of  Elatda  is  given  in 
some  detail  by  Pausanias  (2.C.).  It  saovcssfoUy 
resisted  Cassander,  but  it  was  taken  by  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius.  It  remabied  faithful  to  Philip 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Greece,  and  was  taken  by 
assault  by  the  Romans  in  ii.c.  198.  (Liv.  zzxii. 
24.)  At  a  later  time  the  Romans  declared  the  town 
to  be  free,  because  the  inhabitants  had  repulsed  an 
attack  which  Taxtles,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
had  made  upon  the  place. 

Among  the  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  Elateia, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  agora,  a  temple  of  Asdepius 
containing  a  beardless  statue  of  the  god,  a  thei^, 
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and  an  ancient  brazen  statue  of  Athena.  He  also 
mentions  a  temple  of  Atheua  Cninaea,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Elateia:  the  road  to 
it  was  a  very  gentle  ascent,  but  the  temple  stood 
upon  a  steep  hill  of  small  size. 

Elateia  is  represented  hj  the  modem  village  of 
Le/tUf  where  are  some  Hellenic  remains,  and  where 
the  ancient  name  was  found  in  an  inscription  extant 
in  the  time  of  Meletius.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Cranaea  have  also  been  discovered 
in  the  situation  described  bj  Paosanias.  (Gell, 
Jtmer»  p.  217;  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  141;  Laake, 
Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  63.) 

2.  A  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  described 
bj  Livy,  akng  with  Gonnus,  as  situated  in  the  pass 
leading  to  Tempo.  ("  Utraqne  oppida  in  fancibos 
sunt,  quae  Tempo  adeunt:  magis  Gonnus/'  Liv.  xlii. 
54.)  The  walls  of  Elateia  are  seen  on  the  height 
of  Makrikhdri,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius,  in 
the  middle  of  the  KliaurtL,  or  rugged  gorge  throagh 
which  the  river  makes  its  way  from  the  plain  into 
the  valley  of  Derdi  or  Gonnus,  and  thence  to  Tempo. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  vol  iv. 
p.  298.)  Elateia  is  called  llotia  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s. 
15),  and  Ilotinm  by  Ptolemy  (*IA^ioy,  iii.  13.  § 
42).  It  is  menti<med  by  Stephanus  B.  nnder  its 
right  name. 

3.  Or  Elatria  CEXarpfo,  Strab.  viii.  p.  324; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  *EAiT»io),  a  town  of  the  Cassopaet  in 
Thesprotia,  in  Epeirus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  along 
with  Batiae  and  Pandosia,  as  situated  in  the  interior. 
Its  exact  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  colony  of  Eiis.  (Strab.  2.  e. ;  Dem.  de  BaUnm.  32 ; 
Harpocr.,  Steph.  B.  #.  r. ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  25 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  74,  seq.) 

ELATH,  the  Scriptural  name  of  Aelana,  under 
which  an  account  of  the  town  is  given.  It  is  there 
stated  that  ^  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  fortress 
called*  Akaba^  &c.  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  and 
other  travellers  regard  Akaba  as  the  representative 
of  Ezion-Geber,  and  find  the  site  of  Elath  on  the 
sea-shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Akaba.  **  At  this 
point  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish,  which  mark  the 
site  of  Ailah,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  were  on  our 
right.  They  presoit  nothing  of  interest,  except  as 
indicating  that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  now  a 
name."     (^Bib,  Bet.  voL  i.  p.  241.)  [G.W.] 

ELATRIA     [Elateia,  No.  3.] 

ELAVER.     [LiasRis.] 

ELBO  ('EAfffi^,  Steph  B.  «.  v. :  Eth,  'Ek€^os), 
one  among  the  numerous  islands  which  studded  the 
Deltaic  marshes  between  the  Phatnitic  and  Tanitic 
arms  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  this  island  that,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (ii.  140),  the  blind  king 
Auysis  took  refuge  during  the  occupation  of  his 
realm  by  Sabaco,  the  Aethiopian ;  and  thither  also 
Amyrtaeus  fied  from  the  Persians  in  b.  o.  456 — 50 
(Thttc.  i.  110).  From  the  former  historian  it  would 
appear  that  the  area  of  Elbo  had  been  raised  by  some 
artificial  means  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
waters.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELCE'BUS.orHELCEBUS.    [Helvetus.] 

ELDIMAEI  or  ELIMAEL     [Elykabi.] 

ELEALEH  ('E^ccUi}),  a  town  of  the  Beubenites, 
situated,  according  to  Eosebius,  in  Gilead,  and  one 
mile  distant  from  Heshbon,  the  capital  of  Shon, 
king  of  the  Amorites.  It  was  in  his  time  a  very 
large  village  (k^iah  fuylarrif  Onomatt.  s.  v.).  It 
is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  Heshbon. 
(Jfumb.  zzxii.  3, 37 ;  Is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9 ;  Jerem,  xlviiL 
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34.)  It  was  finit  identified  in  modem  times  by 
Seetzen,  in  a  mined  site  named  El-Al,  half  an  hour 
north-east  of  Hetbdny  the  old  Heshbon.  It  was  also 
visited  by  Bjirckhardt,  who  writes  it  El-Aal^&nd  thus 
describes  it  (TraveU^  p.  365):  *•  It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion,— Aai  meaning  ^  the  high.'  It  commands  the 
whole  plain,  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is 

very  extensive El  Aal  was  surrounded  by  a 

well-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain. 
Among  the  ruins  are  a  number  of  large  cisterns, 
fragments  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses; 
but  nothing  worth  particular  notice."       [G.  W.] 

ELECTRA  CHX^rrpo,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4),  a  river 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Kiepert's  map  iden- 
tifies with  the  Malogniti,  the  most  important  river 
in  the  island,  flowing  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
coast  from  E.  to  W.  Hock  (^Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  393) 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  small  stream  Gtt- 
ligni,  further  to  the  W.  [E.B.  J.] 

ELECTRA  ('H\4KTpa),  a  small  river  in  Messenia, 
a  tributary  of  the  Pamisus,  which  was  crossed  in 
going  from  Andania  to  Cyparissia.  (Pans.  iv.  33. 
§  6;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  i.  p.  482.) 

ELEGEIA  ('EA«7«ia,  Steph.  B.).  1.  (Ilijeh'),  A 
city  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13) 
places  in  long.  799  20'  and  lat  42°  45',  near  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Trajan,  in  his  Anncnian 
campaign,  advanced  upon  this  town,  where  he  granted 
Parthamasiris  an  inten'iew.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  18.) 
In  A.  D.  162  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  invaded 
Armenia,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion,  with  its 
commander  Severianus,  at  Elegeia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi. 
2.)  riijeh  is  remarkable  for  two  warm  springs 
(whence  its  name),  of  the  temperature  of  100° 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  situated  on  a  limestone  rock 
3779  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  Erz-Bum, 
(Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pp.  359,  434 ;  comp. 
Toumefort,  Voyage^  vol.  ii.  p.  114;  Ousely,  Travels^ 
voL  iii.  p.  471 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde^  vol  x.  pp.  100, 
116,  737,  829.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  first  or  principal 
curve  which  takes  place  before  the  river  enters 
Mount  Taurus  ("  apud  El^iam  occnrrit  ei  Mons 
Tanros,"  Plin.  v.  20).  Elegia  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Fz  O^gklu;  and  it  is  there  that  the  Eu- 
phrates —  after  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Keb- 
bdn  Madden,  and  having  turned  to  the  W.  round  the 
remarkable  peninsula  of  *A  bdu-l-  FFaAAdft,  terminated 
by  the  rocks  oiMunshdr  (D'Anvillc's  pass  of  Nuahdr') 
—  receives  the  Tokhmah-SUf  and  then  takes  an 
easterly  bend  to  pass  the  rocky  mountains  of  Bhdgli 
Khdnli  and  Beg  Tdgh.  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x. 
p.  331 ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde^  vol.  x.  pp.  100, 1 16,  737, 
829,  858.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELEIA  CE^iyfo,  Ptd.  v.  18.  §  12;  Eleia,  Sext 
Ruf.  c.  27;  Hileia,  Amm.  Marc,  xriii.  10),  a  village 
to  the  westward  of  Singaru,  and  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  now  called  the  Smjdr.  It  is 
only  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  night 
conflict  between  the  Romans  nnder  Constantius  and 
the  Persians,  in  which  each  army  claimed  the  victory. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  account  of 
Ammianus  and  Rufus,  the  former  mentioning  two 
battles,  one  at  Eleia  and  the  other  at  Singara;  and 
the  latter,  only  one.  The  battle  is  alluded  to  by 
Julian  {Orat.  1.  in  Constant)  and  by  Eutropins 
(x.  10).  [V.] 

ELEIL     [Eus.] 

EXEON   CEAcwK,  Heleon,   Plm.),   a  town   m 
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Boeoiia,  mentioned  hj  Homer  in  the  same  line  if  ith 
Hjle  and  Peteon,  is  said  bj  Strabo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  smaller  places  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  marshy  situation. 
Its  site  is  uncertain :  Leake  places  it  &n  the  shore 
of  the  lake  ParaUnmi  [see  p.  411],  hut  Miiller  and 
Kiepert  near  Tanagra  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopos.  (Hom.  JL  il.  500 ;  Stnb.  iz.  pp.  404 — 
406 ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol  ii.  pp.  322,  468.) 

ELEPHANTl'NE  (^EKt^pomivri  vvtros,  PtoL  iv. 
5.  §  70 ;  ir6\is  Aiyiiirrov,  Steph.  B.  «.  v, ;  'EAc- 
^xiyrw  T^Air,  Joseph.  B.  Jud,  v.  1 1 ;  'EX«^avTiS, 
id.  ib, :  Eth,  'EKtipayrtvi'nis  and  *EXc^>avTtri}T  ; 
Strab.  xvil.  p.  817  ;  Elepfaantis,  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  10. 
a.  59.)  The  original  appellaticm  of  this  island  was 
EBO;  KB  being  in  the  language  of  hieroglyj^ics 
the  symbol  of  the  elephant  and  of  ivory.  (Rosellini, 
J/on.  Stor,  4, 204.)  It  was  seated  in  lat.  24°  N., 
just  below  the  lesser  cataract,  directly  opposite  Syene, 
and  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  At  this 
point  the  river  beoones  navigable  downward  to  its 
mouths,  and  the  traveller  from  MeroS  and  Aethiofna 
enters  Egypt  Proper.  Its  {nmtier  position  and  its 
OHnmand  of  the  river,  no  longer  impeded  by  rapids, 
caused  Elephantine  to  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  the 
key  of  the  Thebaid,  and  it  was  accordingly  occupied 
by  strong  garrisons  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  Per- 
sians, Macedonians,  and  Romans  successively.  (Herod, 
ii.  1 7, 29, 30 ;  Agatharch.  de  Rub.  Mar,  p.  22 ;  MeU, 
i.  9  ;  Tac.  Awn.  ii.  61  ;  Notit  Imp.  Orient,  c.  28.) 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Diocletian,  &c.,  it  formed 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Rooian  empire,  and  its  gar- 
rison was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the  Blem- 
myes  and  other  barbarous  tribes  of  Nubia.  (Procop. 
BeU.  Pers.  i.  19.)  The  surrounding  region  is  gene- 
rally barren,  consisting  of  lofty  shelves  of  granite 
separated  by  bars  of  sand.  But  Elephantine  itself, 
like  the  oases  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  desert 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  verdure.  Its 
vines  and  fig-trees  retained  their  leaves  throughout 
the  year  (Theophnist  HisL  Plant,  i.  6 ;  Varro,  JL 
Must.  i.  7):  Mid  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
designate  the  island  as  I^enret  el  Sag^  the  Blooming. 
The  city  of  Elephantis  was  long  the  capital  of  a 
little  kingdom  separate  from  Egypt,  which  probably, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  This  or  Abydos,  declined 
as  Thebes  rose  into  importance.  The  names  of  nine 
of  its  kings  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  political 
history  of  Elephantine.  Its  successive  possessors 
have  left  tokens  of  their  occupation  in  the  ruins 
which  cover  its  area.  Yet  these  are  far  less  striking 
than  the  monumenta  of  Philae  at  the  opposite 
southern  extremity  of  the  cataracts.  The  most 
remarkable  structures  on  the  isknd  were  a  temple 
of  Kneph,  built  or  at  least  completed  by  Amenouph 
II.,  a  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Ammon;  and  the  Nilometer, 
mentioned  bv  Strabo  (zviL  p.  817  ;  comp.  PlutazrJi, 
JsU  et  Osir'%.  43 ;  Heliod.  Aeihwp.  ix.  22 ;  Euseb. 
Praepar.  Evang.  iiL  11);  and  thus  described  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (^Manners  and  Customs, 
2nd  series,  i.  p.  47) :  "  The  Nilometer  in  the  island 
of  Elephantine  is  a  sUurcase  between  two  walls 
descending  to  the  Nile,  on  one  of  which  is  a  suc- 
cession of  graduated  scales  containing  one  or  two 
cubits,  accompanied  by  inscriptions  recording  the 
rise  of  the  river  at  various  periods  during  the  rule 
of  the  Caesars.*'  The  nmnerals  in  these  inscriptions 
are  Roman.  [  W.  B.  D.] 
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(^EAc^amro^cfTOi,  *EXc^arro/U4f)ro(,  IXod.  iii.  26  ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  771  ;  Plin.  N.  H.  vL  35,  riii.  18  ; 
Solin.  c.  25),  one  ci  the  numennis  tribes  which 
roamed  over  the  plains  north  of  the  AbyasiiBaa 
highlands,  and  derived  their  names  from  their  pe- 
culiar diet  or  occupation.  The  elephant  caters  and 
hunters,  who  seem  also  to  liare  been  denaminated 
Asachaei  or  Asachae  (Agatharch.  ds  Rmb.  Mar. 
p.  39),  employed,  according  to  Diodcms  (iL  e.),  two 
methods  of  killing  the  elefrfiant  The  hunter  sio^kd 
out  individuals  fraai  the  herd,  and  ham-strong  them 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife, —  a  feat  which  often 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  both  the  bnnter 
and  his  prey;  or,  sawing  nearly  through  the  trees 
against  which  the  elephants  were  aceostomed  to  lean, 
watched  for  their  fidling  with  the  sawn  trunk,  and 
as  their  unwieldy  nze  prevented  the  animals  Iran 
rising,  destroyed  the  ele^^ants  at  Insure.  The  Ele- 
phantophagi  brought  the  hides  and  tusks  of  their 
game  to  the  markets  of  Upper  Egypt, — the  hides 
being  employed  in  covering  buckkrs,  and  the  ivoij 
for  inlaid  work  in  architecture,  and  for  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  luxury.  [W.  B.  D.] 

EXEPHAS,  the  name  of  a  mountain  and  a  river 
of  Aethiopia  <m  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  promontory  of  Elephas  {^EK4^as  Spey ,  iv.  7. 
§§  10,  26,  27;  Strab.  xvL  p.  774)  was  the  easton 
extremity  of  Mount  Garbata,  and  situated  between 
the  headland  Aromata  (Cit^  Ouardafm)  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  lat.  11°  N.  The  moden 
appellation  of  Elephas  is  Dsjibel-Fll  (Cqpe  Fdix}. 
The  pooitian  <rf'  the  river  Elephas  is  uneertaia. 
(Herad.  PeripL  Mar.  Erytk,  p.  7.)  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  near  the  foreland  of  Elephas  «ad  in  the  Begio 
Cinnamomifera.  Strabo  {I.  c.)  mcntioua  a  canal 
(5iwpv(),  apparentiy  part  of  the  river,  or  an  artificial 
direction  of  its  current.  [W3.D.3 

ELEUSA.  1.  ('EAco^o,  *EAao^),  a  amali 
island  off  the  coast  of  Caria  (Strab.  pp.  651,  652; 
Stadiasmus),  between  Rhodus  and  the  mainland,  op- 
posite to  the  mountain  promontofy  Phoenix  [Cabia, 
p.  519,  b.],  4  stadia  from  Phoenix,  and  120  stadia 
from  Rhodes.  It  was  8  stadia  in  dxcnit  (Strabo.) 
This  seems  to  be  the  small  island  markod  Aieaaa 
in  the  latest  maps. 

2.  Eleusa  (*EAcotfa«,  Strab.  p.  671)  or  EukB- 
ussA  ('EAcuoi^(ra :  £iA.'EAaio^<rior,  Steph.  B. «.  v.), 
an  island  close  to  the  shore  of  GiKcia,  afterwaids 
called  Sebaste  [CiuciA,  p.  622,  a.].  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  213.)  The  name  is  written  Eleos 
('EAcot^f)  in  the  Stadiasmus. 

Stephanns,  after  mentioning  the  Elaenasa  of  Caria, 
says  that  there  are  also  seven  other  islanda, — of  the 
same  name,  we  must  infer.  The  writing  of  the  word, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  varies;  but  perhaps  the  lorm 
'EAotoiMrira  is  the  best.  [G.  L.] 

ELEU'SA  or  ELEUSSA  (yj^eowm).  1.  An 
island  opposite  cape  Astypalaea,  off  the  westeni 
coast  of  Attica.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  398.) 

2.  An  island  named  by  Pliny,  idoog  with  «ght 
others,  as  lying  opposite  the  promontory  Spineum, 
which  separated  Uie  territories  of  Corinth  and  £pi- 
daunis.  There  are  several  small  islands  opposite 
this  promontoiy,  one  of  which  is  now  called  raoaesa, 
probably  a  corruption  of  Elenssa.  (Plin.  iv.  IS.  s.  19: 
Boblaye,  Recherdies,  Ike  p.  65.) 

ELEUSIS  CEAfiNrfr,  or  'EAfv^fr:  Etk.  'EAfv- 
ffiinos}.  1.  {Lepsind),  a  demus  of  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  It  owed  its  celebrity 
to  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  and  to  the  mysteries  oelebratsd  in 


wen  called  Uh 
ii^leusinu,  uHl  cintiuDfd  to  be  nguded  tt  th«  meet 
■•end  of  >Ji  tlie  Gicdui  mjaterwa  dowu  to  tlie  full  of 
puKmnisin.  Ai  u  kccotmt  of  tli«M  RifBteries,  ind  of 
Ihe  legenda  napecting  tbm  uutitnlion.  u  p'/en  tiat- 
when  (^I^eL  of  AmL*i\^  Elatmia),  it  onljnoiujns 
amt  to  ipaak  of  thi  topogn|ibj  iDd  I1UI017  of  tha 

Kleoiia  atood  npoa  t,  bright  at  >  ibort  diiUnct 
from  the  hb,  uid  opposite  the  island  of  Salunis. 
Ill  eitiutioB   pouoBed  tbraa    utonl  adviuitiges. 

11  wu  (O  the  n*l  fnm  Atfaens  to  the  Istbnius  ; 
it  wu  ia  A  Terj  fertile  plain  \  and  it  waa  at  tlie  head 

c9D«t  of  Attio,  uid  that  in  db  tLe  loatb  bj  Ihe 
iilund  of  Saiamia.  A  dcscriptioii  of  tha  Eieoainian 
(alio  called  tbe  Tbriaiian)  plain,  acid  of  the  liier 
Cephioaaa,  vhich  flowed  tbrougb  it,  ia  gitaa  under 
Antca.  Tbe  town  itaelf  dais  trom  the  mnt 
anciaDt  titnea.  It  ai^eara  to  htia  derived  ita  name 
fmn  tha  auppoaed  idvenC  (fAnxrit)  of  Demeter, 
Ibough  aome  traced  iU  name  from  an  epoDjmoliB 
hero  Eloiuis.  (Pans.  i.  38.  g  T.)    It  inu  ons  oTthe 

12  iodcpendEDt  stalea  iotn  nhtcfa  Attica  waa  said  to 
have  been  originally  divided.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  397.)  Il 
*u  nlalad  llial  in  tbe  nign  of  EumolpIU,  king 
of  Elcosie,  luki  Erecbthcoa,  king  of  Atbena,  there 

Eleosiiuana  were  dafealed,  whereupon  tbe^  agreed 
to  ackiwwlodee  tbe  supremacy  of  Athena  in  tmj 
tiling  except  tha  celebration  of  Ibe  mjateriea,  of 
which  tbef  were  lo  cinijnae  to  have  the  manage- 
ment (Tbucjd.  ii.l»;  Paua.LSS.g3.)  Eleuua 
■ftarwardi  bacaoia  an  Attic  damna,  bat  in  conse- 
qotnce  of  its  aacred  character  it  was  allowed  to  retain 
tbe  title  of  irifAii  (Strab.  ii.  p.  395  ;  Paua.  i.  38. 
§  T),  and  to  can  ita  own  manej.  a  privilege  poa- 
■csBcd  bj  no  other  town  in  Attic*,  except  Atbeni. 
The  hiBlot7  of  Eleuais  is  fun  of  the  histar]r  of 
Athena.  Once  a  year  Ihe  great  Eleuiinian  imos- 
siou  travelled  from  Athena  to  Eleusis,  along  tbe 
S^red  Way,  which  has  been  already  described  at 
length.  [Attica,  {i  337,  seq.]  The  ancient  tem- 
ple ot  Demeter  at  Eleosis  was  bnnit  by  tbe  Persians 
in  Kc  484  (Herod,  ii.  pSgS);  and  it  wae  not  till 
tbe  admjniitralim  of  Feiiclea  that  an  Utempl  waa 
made  to  rebuild  it  (see  below).  When  tha  poKer 
of  the  Thirty  waa  orertbrown  aflar  the  reloponne- 
aian  War.  Ibej  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  Ihey  had 
secured  beforehand,  but  where  they  maintained  tbeni- 
■elves  for  only  a  short  time.  (Xen.  HtU.  ii.  4.  g§  8, 
aeq.,  43)  Under  Ihe  Bonuins  Eleuaia  enjoyed  great 
pfiBparily,  as  initiation  into  ita  mjsleriea  bocanie 
bahiiHuible  among  the  Booian  noblea.  It  was  da- 
(troyed  by  Alaric  in  A.  D.  396,  and  from  that  time 
dtaappews  from  history.     When  Spon  and  Wbeler 


isitedtl 
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La  follovriog  ceatniy  it  was  again  intubiled,  and 
ia  now  a  small  vilbige  called  At^Zro,  which  la  only 
■  cormption  r€  the  ancient  name. 

"  Eleosis  waa  hnilt  at  tbe  eastern  end  of  a  low 
rocky  height,  a  mile  in  length,  which  liea  farallel 
to  Ihe  aea-ahoTe,  md  is  aeparaled  to  tbe  west  from 
tha  &lls  of  Hoont  Cerata  by  a  narrow  branch  of  the 
plain.  The  euilein  eitremity  nf  Ihe  hill  waa  levelled 
artificially  for  the  reception  of  the  Hiertim  of  De- 
Inelcr  and  the  other  sacred  buildings.  Above  tbeae 
are  tba  mins  of  an  acropalia.  ['  Cailellum,  quod  et 
imminet,  et  dreomdatom  eat  templo,^  Liv.  tttj, 
35.]  A  triangnlar  apace  of  aboot  500  yards  each 
Hde,  lying  between  the 


a  pirls  of  tbe  to 
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pied  by  tbe  town  of  Etenais.    On  the  easttrn  uda 
the  town  wall  is  traced  ahHig  tbe  summit  of  an  arti- 


sll,  according  te 
mon  pmctice  in  tbe  military  ardiitectora  of  the 
Greeka,  waa  prolonged  into  the  sea,  eo  aa  to  form  a 
mole  sheltering  a  harbour,  which  was  entirely  arti- 
Gdal,  and  was  Ibrmed  by  tliis  and  two  other  longer 
moles  which  project  aboot  lOO  yania  inio  the  sea. 
There  are  many  remains  of  walls  and  boildines  alonj: 
the  shore,  as  well  as  in 
citadel ;  but  tbay  are  n 
alone  preaerrmg  any  considerable  nmuns."*  (Leake.) 
Paosaniaa  has  Ml  us  only  a  very  brief  description 
of  Eletuis  (i.  38.  g  6):  "  Tba  Eleugiaiana  have  a 
temple  of  Triptolenms,  another  of  Artemis  Fropy^ 
hies,  and  a  Ihird  of  Poseidon  tbe  Father,  and  a  well 
called  Callieliomm,  where  tbe  Eleusinian  women  first 
iualitoted  a  dance  and  aang  in  bononr  of  the  god- 
dess. They  say  that  the  Khirisn  plain  waa  the 
Grat  place  in  which  com  waa  sown  and  first  produced 
a  harvest,  and  that  hence  barley  from  this  plain  is 
employed  for  making  sacrificial  cakea.  There  the 
■o-called  tbresbing-Soor  and  altar  of  Triptolemns  oia 
shewn.  Tbe  things  within  the  wall  of  the  Hienim 
[i.  e.  the  temple  it  I>emeter]  a  drawn  fbrhsde  me 
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to  describe."  The  Rharian  plain  ia  also  mentioDed 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Artemis  (450):  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  citj ; 
but  its  site  cannot  be  determined. 

The  present  state  of  the  antiqoities  at  Eleusis  is 
described  by  the  Commission  <^  the  Dilettanti,  of 
whose  researches  a  brief  account  is  given  bj  Leake. 
Upon  approaching  Eleosis  from  Athens,  the  first 
conspicQons  object  is  the  remains  of  a  large  pave- 
ment, terminating  in  some  heape  of  ruins,  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  propylaeum,  of  very  nearly  the 
same  plan  and  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.     Before  it,  near  the  middle  of  a  platform 
cut  in  the  rock,  are  the  rains  of  a  small  temple, 
40  feet  long  and  20  broad,  which  was  undonbtfxily 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea.     (See  pUn,  1.) 
"  The  peribolus,  which  abutted  on  the  Propylaenm, 
formed  the  exterior  inclosnre  of  the  Hiemm  (plan, 
a,  a,  a).     At  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  i»t>py- 
laeum  was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  inner 
inclosnre  (pl&Oi  ^i  ^i  ^)«  which  was  in  shape  an 
irregnlar  pentagon.     Its  entrance  was  at  the  angle 
just  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  cut  away  both 
horizontjiUy  and  vertically  to  receive  another  propy- 
laenm (plan,  3)  much  smaller  than  the  former,  and 
which  consisted  of  an  opening  32  feet  wide  between 
two  parallel  walls  of  50  feet  in  length.     Towards 
the  inner  extremity  this  opening  was  narrowed  by 
transverse  walls  to  a  gateway  of  12  feet  in  width, 
which  wai  decorated  with  antae,  opposed  to  two 
Ionic  colum'ns.     Between  the  inner  front  of  this 
propylaeum  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  lay, 
until  the  year  1801,  the  colossal  bust  of  Pentelic 
marble,  crowned  with  a  basket,  which  is  now  de^ 
posited  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.     It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  statue  of 
Demeter  which  was  adored  in  the  temple;  but,  to 
judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
from  the  unfinished  appearance  of  the  surface  in 
those  few  parts  where  any  original  suHace  remains, 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  have   been  that  of  a 
Cistophorus,  serving  for  some  architectural  deco- 
ration, like  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtheium." 

The  temple  of  Demeter  itself,  sometimes  called 
6  fiuariKhs  <njK6s,  or  rh  r*\t<rr4\ptov^  was  the  largest 
in  all  Greece,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  capable 
of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a  theatre  (iz.  p. 
395).  The  plan  of  the  building  was  designed  by 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was  completed,  and 
the  names  of  several  architects  are  preserved  who 
were  .employed  in  building  it.  Its  portico  of  12 
columns  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalerens,  about  b.  c.  318,  by  the  architect  Philo. 
(Strab.  ic;  Plut  Per.  13;  Diet.  ofBiogr.  vol.  iii. 
p.  314,  a.)  When  finished,  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  finest  examples  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
marble.  It  faced  the  south-east.  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  centre  of  the  modem  village,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  u  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  details 
of  the  building.  The  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  supposed  the  cella  to  be  166  feet  square 
within;  and  "comparing  the  fragments  which  they 
found  with  the  description  of  Plutarch  {Per.  13), 
they  thought  themselves  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  roof  of  the  oella  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
marble  like  tlie  temples  of  Athens;  that  it  was 
supported  by  28  Dona  columns,  of  a  diameter 
(measured  under  the  capital)  of  3  feet  2  inches; 
that  the  columns  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows 
across  the  cella,  one  near  the  front,  the  other  near 
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the  bade;  and  that  they  were  snimoonted  bjimges 
of  smaller  columns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  as  we 
still  see  exemplified  in  one  of  the  existing  temples  at 
Paestum.  The  cella  was  franted  with  a  magnifioent 
portico  of  12  Doric  columns,  roeasnring  cf  feet  at 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  bat  Anted  only  in  a 
narrow  ring  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  platfotm 
at  the  back  of  the  temple  was  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico^  An  aseeot  of 
steps  led  np  to  this  phitfimn  on  the  ootaide  of  Vie 
north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  not  ht  firam 
where  another  flight  of  steps  asooided  inin  the 
platform  to  a  portal  ad<»ned  with  two  colami», 
which  perhaps  formed  a  small  propylaeum,  com- 
municating from  the  Hierum  to  the  Acropolis.** 

There  are  no  remains  which  can  be  saHeiT  ascribed 
to  the  temple  of  Triptolemns,  or  to  that  of  Poeeidoa. 
"  The  well  GalUchoram  may  have  been  that  which 
is  now  seen  not  far  from  tiie  foot  of  the  northon 
side  of  the  hiU  of  Elensls,  within  the  bifbrcatioo  of 
two  roads  leading  to  Megara  and  to  Elenthefae,  ftr 
near  it  are  the  foundations  of  a  wall  and  pertico* 
(plan,  5).  Near  Eleosis  was  the  monomeiit  of 
Tellus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  30)l 

The  town  of  Elensls  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  were  exposed  to  innndataons  Iran  the  river 
Cephissns,  which,  though  almost  dry  dniiiy  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  sometimes  swollen  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  spread  itself  over  a  lai]ge  part 
of  the  plain.  Demosthenes  alludes  to  inondatioos  at 
Eleusis  (c.  CaUkL  p.  1279);  and  Hadrian  raised 
some  embankments  in  the  plain  in  oonseqaenoe  of 
an  inundation  which  occurred  while  he  was  spending 
the  winter  at  Athens  (Enseb.  Cknm.  p.  8I)w  In 
the  pUun  about  a  mile  to  the  sonth  of  Elenas  are 
the  remains  of  two  ancient  mounds,  which  are  pitK 
bably  the  embankments  of  Hadrian.  To  the  same 
emperor  most  likely  Eleusis  was  indebted  for  a 
supply  of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aqaedoct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  stretchini^  acroeB  the 
plain  from  Elensls  in  a  north-easterly  directkn. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica^  p.  154,  seq.,  firam  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  aooount  is  taken.) 
The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  ohvene  Demeter 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  and  holding  in 
her  hand  a  bunch  of  corn,  and  on  the  reverse  a  sow, 
the  animal  asually  sacrificed  to  Demeter. 


COIN   OF   ELfUSIS. 

2.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  ri^rr 
Trit(Hi,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  togeCivT 
with  the  neighbonring  town  of  Athenae,  was  de^ 
stroyed  by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ;  Fans. 
ix.  24.  §  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  toL  iL  pp. 
136,  293.) 
ELEUTHERAE.  [Attica,  p.  829.] 
ELEUTHE'RION.  [Aroos,  p.  201,  a.] 
ELEUTHERNA  CEA<v6^i«,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10; 
Scyl.),  a  town  of  great  importance  in  Crete,  situated 
on  the  NW.  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  at  a  distance  of  50 
stadia  from  the  harbour  of  Astale  (S&idSajw.),  and 
8  M.  P.  from  Sybritia  (PetO.  Tab.y.  Its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  the  legendary  Onretes  (Stepb.  B.  a;  r.), 
and  it  was  here  that  Ametor  or  Amiton  (camp. 
Diet,  of  Biogr,  s.  o.)  first  aooompanied  his  love- 


ELEUTHEBOCILICES. 
orgs  lo  the  "  cithin." 


wu  in  slluii 


'■  P-< 


IS.)     It 


ill  tbs  people  of  Polyi 
rtieDiiim  Htid  Lainpe  compelled  it  to  break  offfivm 
th«  conMenuy.     (Foljb.  it,  S3,  65). 

Dion  Cuiius  (iixri.  ])  hu  an  odd  itorj  ibont 
m  bwt  of  tnitors  irithin  who  gt'e  up  the  cilj  to 
Q.  Mettlltu  Creticna,  making  a  hreadi  thrangh  a 
nrong  lirick  tower  hy  meaiu  of  yinogar.  It  wu  ei- 
iiting  in  th«  time  of  Uiencles;  and  the  number  and 
btaatj  of  ita  ulrer  ctnna  show  it  to  hsvo  been  a 
plaoeofgnatcomidention.  (Edihel.ToLii.  p.311.) 
The  Venetian  Ma  of  the  16th  eentoij  mentions 
the  remiuns  of  this  dtj  as  being  no  enomom  u  to 
■Irike  the  eye  *kh  wonder  at  the  power  and  lichea 
of  B  people  that  could  afllxd  to  leu  each  statelj 
monuineiita.  (Ww.  CUut.  Antiq.  toI.  ii.  p.  293.) 
Mr,  Puhlej  {Traveli,  tdI.  i.  pp.  14S,  310)  dis- 
curered  vestiges  of  antiqoitj  on  the  lummic  of  a 
loft;  bill  nnr  a  place  etill  called  EUlherna,  about  fire 
miles  S,  of  tlie  Kit*t  conreiit  of  Arhldlii,  which 
poeseua  a  Mrtikii  on  the  site.  [E.  B.  J.] 


i/Sjria, 


ELEUTHEROCri-ICF-S.    [Ci 

F.I.EUTHEROP0US.    "■  " 

ELEU'THERDS  ('EAt 
in  the  connlrj  of  Hamath  ('AjioflrTii  x"f")i  »«wd- 
ing  lo  the  aothor  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  ( 1  Maa:. 
Jii.  35 — 30),  a  little  to  the  south  of  which  Jonathan 
met  and  defeated  tlie  army  of  Demetrius.  JosrphuB 
sajs,  that  M.  Antonins  gare  to  Cleopatn  all  tbe  citica 
between  Eleulhenu  and  Ejrypt  eiccpt  Tyre  and  Sidon 
CHiit,lv.4.gl,AXi,18,§5),«noticean(ficientof 
iiself  to  dkproTc  iti  idenliiy  wiUi  the  modem  Kisi- 
mlgih,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tyre,  and  considerably 
Bouih  ef  Sidon, — a  theory  not  mora  ancient  Ihan 
the  ChroDicles  of  the  Crasadea.  (See  the  references 
in  Bobinwm,  BA.  Sa.  toI.  iii.  p.  410,  note  2.)  The 
classical  geographers  all  place  it  considerably  north 
of  this  river.  Thus,  Ptolemy  makea  it  the  northern 
bonndary  of  Phoenicia,  and  places  Orthosis  ^Tar- 
loia)  and  Smyra  (Simra)  Bonth  of  it  (t.  15), 
Strabo  aim  mcniions  it  in  connection  with  Orthosia, 
and  nearly  opposiie  to  the  rocky  iiland  Arsdus  (iti. 
pp.  ion,  1072).  Pliny  places  it  between  Oithoaia 
and  Simyn  (t.  20).  Maundrell  was  the  flnt  to  indi- 
cate the  Kair-il-Kibtr  (■■  the  gieat  river"),  north  of 
Tripoh.asthe  modern  rrpreeentati  re  of  the  Eleathema 
(TractU,  pp.  24, 25);  end  he  is  foUoired  by  Pococke 
(vol  ii.  p.  204,  Ac),  and  Bnrckhardt  (Syrin,  p.  1 61 ), 
and  other  later  traTcllers.  Maundrell  found  Sahr- 
tt-Kebh-  to  be  six  miles  north  of  Tripoli,  and  tbo 

that  water  the  Tery  fruitful  pla 
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is  about  halfan  nour  north  of  the  ponton  the  cast 
opposite  lo  which  Ruad,  the  ancient  Aradns,  ia 
ntuated,  and  therefore  accords  with  Strabo  better 
than  Nahr-tlKcblr,  which  is  too  far  aouth  ;  as 
Maundrell  also  himself  immutcs  (p.  35),     [G.  W.] 

ELGOVAE.     [Sbloovab.] 

ELGUS(-EAti>.:  F.A.'YJ^ytBi,  ■EAtoJoi),  a  city 
of  Lycia,  mentioned  br  Xanthua  in  his  Lydaca. 
(Sle^. B...e.)  SeeMemeka'snoteorfSini*.  [G.L.l 

EL1BYRGE.     [Illiberis.] 

ELIM  (A;\i[fi),  the  second  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  neat  to 
Marah  [Exod.  kt.  37),  where  were  "  twelre  wells  of 
water,  and  three  score  and  ten  palm-trees."  Thia 
alation  is  now  commonly  aasigned  to  Wadg  Ghu- 
rtmdil,  two  and  a  half  hours  distant  from  Ain 
Baieiroh,  assumed  in  this  hypothesis  to  be  Usiah. 
There  an  fouotaina  m  this  miley  ;  and  a  few  email 
palm-treea  are  scattered  throngh  it  fRobinJon, 
Ba>.  Stt.  ToL  i,  pp.  99,  100.)  To  obriale  the  dlffl- 
cullj  suggested  by  the  long  interral  of  eight  honra 
between  Wadg  Ghimn<itl  and  the  month  of  Wady. 
etTntjFiSei,  the  neat  station  of  the  Israelites,  Dr. 
Eobinson  euggests  Wadf  Uttil  as  the  FJim  of  Eio- 
dus  (p.  105),  Bnt,on  the  whide,  be  inclines  to  tha 
firat-menliooed  theory,  originated  by  Kiebnhr  (De. 
Krip.dtrAnAie,f.Sie),uid  adopted  by  Burckhardt 
(irj™,  p.  473).  Dr.  Wilson  fiiea  Elim  at  Wada 
WoMeit,  ths  Uteil  of  Dr.  Robinson— for  which  ha 
giTBs  ths  following  reasons  (_Landt  of  Uu  Bibit, 
vol.  i.  p.  174.):— "Here  we  found  a  coosiderablo 
nnmber  of  p^-tre«,  and  lolcmble  water.  .  ,  ,  A« 
thia  Wady,  with  thew  requisites,  ia  exactly  inlemie- 
diits  between  the  supposed  Marah,  and  the  dtnation 
of  -the  Israelites  near  the  Red  Sea,  ...  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  coma  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ia  the 
Elim  of  the  Hcriptnrea."  Tor,  at  tha  south  of  the 
peninsula,  is  quite  out  of  the  qneetion.      [G.  W.l 

ELIMAEI,     [EuHEiA.] 

ELIMBEBBUM.     [CLtMBitRnts.] 

ELIUEIA  I'EM^na,  Strab.  Tii.  p.  336j  Sleph. 
B,)  or  ELIMICTIS  (■EA,'f"*''J.  Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
7.  %  S),  a  district  to  the  SW.  of  Maredonia,  border- 
ing upon  Eordaea  and  Pieiia,  white  it  eitendod  to 
the  W.  as  far  as  the  range  of  Pindns,  It  was 
watered  hy  the  Haltacmon,  and  may  be  defined  aa 
comprehending  the  modem  dtstricta  of  Grtrai^, 
Fenja,  and  TjertvAi.  It  was  occnped  in  eariy 
times  by  the  Elimael  or  Elimiots  ('EAi^BTai,  Fti£ 
iii.  13.  §  21 ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.),  hut  after. 
wards  felt  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  princes. 
(Thnc.  ii,  99.)  Though  a  monntainous  and  barren 
tract,  Ellmna  most  have  been  an  important  acqui^i• 
tion  to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  utualton 
with  regard  to  I'hessaly  and  Epirna,  as  there  were 
(everal  paainirn  leading  dlrecllj  Into  those  provinrca 
from  this  division  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  war  which 
Lacedaemonians  waged  against  OlynthoB,  Dcrdna 


!  of  this 


ilrj.    (Xen.  ff(U.  T.  2,  ^St 


Ptol. 


luded  by  ths  1 
m  of  Macedonia.  (Liv,  xlv.  30.)  There  was 
1  called  Elimeia  CEM^eia,  Steph.  B. ;  'E\u>4a, 
,  13,  §  21),  where  PerieuB,  ui  the  wcond 


1  alto  to  the  n 
an  boDT  sooth  of  Tortosa,  " 

qocslionleea  here  must  hare 


LT  of  the  V 


:.  170,re 


:wed  his  foro 


(LET. 


only  a  qusrter  of    iliil,  SI,)     The  site  of  this  town  is  probably  ni 

"■^  "  "  Crewnd,  on  the  riter  (Jrowii'iW.  (Leake,  JVorii- 
cm  Grtece,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  305, 384, 339.)  [E. B.J.I 
ELINGA  CHMr)"),  a  town  of  Hispnnia  Baetioa, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  (li.  IB).  (Jkert  placa 
it  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  Baeeola  (toL  ii,  pt  1.  p, 
379).  [P.  S.J 
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ELIO'CROCA  {Lored),  a  city  of  the  Bastetahi, 
in  HispaniA  Tarraconensis,  W.  of  Garthaj^o  Nova,  and 
on  the  high  road  from  that  city  to  Castulo.  (/ttn. 
Ant.  p.  401.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ilobci, 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  a  civitat  sHpendiaria^  be- 
longing to  the  conventos  of  Carthago  Nova.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.8. 3;  Weaseling,  ad  Itin,  I.  c;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  viL  p.  217 ;  Mentelle,  Esp,  Mod.  p.  153;  Ukeii, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  406.)  [P.  S.] 

ELIS  (ri  ^HAif,  Dor.'AXiy,  whence  "Alia"  in 
Plant  Capt,  Prol.  9, 26  ;  acc^HXiSa  of  the  oonntry, 
HXty  of  the  town  generally,  in  Lat  ^^Elin"  and 
"  Elidem."  The  word  was  originally  written  with 
the  digamma  FAAI2,  perhaps  connected  with  "  val- 
lis,"  and  signifying  originally,  a  hollow.  The  country 
was  also  called  v  'HKtla,  Thac  ii.  25,  Polyb.  v.  102  ; 
^  'HKfUav  x^^  Polyb.  iv.  77  ;  Eliorum  ager,  Plin. 
iv.  5.  8.  6.  Eth,  and  AdJ,  'HXctof,  'AAciof,  FA. 
AEIAN  on  coins,  Elins,  Eleus,  Alius,  Plant.  Capt. 
Prol.  24. ;  'HAidSn^,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  'HAcioicdf, 
*H\taK6s). — Ells,  in  its  widest  signification,  was  the 
country  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  between 
Achaia  and  Mesaonia,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Araxns  and  the  river  Larissus  on  the  north  to  the 
river  Neda  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Arcadian  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Io- 
nian sea.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  336.)  It  induded  three  dis- 
tinct districts,  Eus  Propkb  or  Hollow  Eus,  the 
northern  portion,  extending  from  the  river  Araxus  to 
the  promontory  Ichthys ;  Pisatis,  the  middle  por- 
tion, from  the  promontory  Ichthys  to  the  river  Al- 
pheius ;  and  Tbiphtlia,  the  southern  portion,  from 
the  Alpheius  to  the  Neda.  Elis  Proper  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  and  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  called  AcBO. 
BEiA :  the  name  of  Hollow  Elis  (^  KolKq  *HAtf 
Thuc  ii.  25)  appears  to  have  been  originally  given  to 
the  plain  of  the  Peneius  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
inonntainous  district  of  the  Acroreia ;  but  since  Hol- 
low Elis  was  the  larger  and  mora  fertile  part,  this 
name  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  northern 
territory,  to  dbtinguish  it  fromthe  dependent  districts 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Tho«ie  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  reprasented 
Peloponnesus  as  consisting  of  ouly  five  divisions, 
made  Elis  and  Arcadia  only  one  district  (Pans.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  In  fact  Elis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
offshoot  of  Arcadia,  since  it  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Eiymanthus,  Pholoe  and  Lycae- 
us,  which  sink  down  gradually  towards  the  Ionian 
sea.  Elis  has  no  mountun  system  of  its  own,  but 
only  hills  and  plains.  It  contains  more  fertile  land 
than  any  other  country  of  Peloponnesus ;  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  plun  of  the  Peneius  were  celebrated 
from  the  earliest  times ;  and  even  the  sandy  hills, 
which  separate  the  plains,  are  covered  with  v^etation, 
since  they  ai'e  exposed  to  the  mobt  westerly  winds. 
Thus  the  land  with  its  green  hills  and  fertile  plains 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and  precipitous 
rocks  on  the  eastern  coast  Hence  Oxylus  is  said  to 
have  conducted  the  invading  Dorians  by  the  more 
difficult  way  through  Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see 
the  fertile  territory  of  Elis,  which  he  had  designed 
fur  himself.  (Paus.  v.  4.  §  1 ;  Polyb.  iv.  73.) 

The  coast  of  Elis  is  a  long  and  almost  unbroken 
sandy  level,  and  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of 
natural  harboure,  if  a  few  neighbouring  rocks  had  not 
become  united  by  alluvial  deposits  with  the  mainland. 
In  this  way  three  promontories  have  been  formed, — 
Araxus,  Chelonatas,  Ichthys, — which  interrupt  the 
boiformity  of  the  coast,  and  afford  some  protection  for 
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vessels.  Of  these  the  central  and  the  largest  » 
Chelonatas,  running  a  considerable  way  into  the  Fea, 
and  forming  on  either  side  <Hie  end  of  a  gulf.  The 
northern  gulf  bean  the  name  of  Cyllene,  and  is 
bounded  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  pracnaoioiy 
Araxus.  The  southern  gulf  is  called  the  ChekmatiCy 
and  is  bounded  at  its  southern  extremity  by  the  pro- 
montory Ichthys,  which  also  forms  the  oommenoe* 
ment  of  the  great  Oyparissian  gnlf. 

The  sandy  nature  of  the  coast  interrapti  the  na- 
tural outlet  of  the  numerous  smaller  rivera,  and  ab- 
sorbs them  before  they  reach  the  sea.  The  sea  alst 
frequently  breaks  over  the  coast ;  and  thus  there  is 
formed  along  the  coast  a  series  of  laguons,  which  are 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  narrow  saDd-faanka. 
Along  the  Cyllenian  bay  then  are  two  such  lagoons; 
and  the  whde  Elean  coast  upon  the  Cypariaaian  bay 
is  occupied  by  three  almost  continuous  lagoooa.  This 
collection  of  stagnant  water  rendere  the  coast  very 
unhealthy  in  the  summer  months;  and  the  vast 
number  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  which  are  gene- 
rated in  these  marshes,  makes  it  almost  impoasiUe  to 
live  near  the  sea.  The  modem  harbonr  of  Kummpili 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  gnats,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Kovi'oinr^At  firom  Kttwmwwwm 
S3sir(6y«^);  and  even  in  antiquity  the  Eleans  invoked 
Zeus  and  Hercules  to  protect  them  from  this  p]ag:Qe. 
(Zcirr  &ar^/iv(0$,  Pans.  v.  14.  §  1 ;  comp.  Adkn,  JET. 
An,  V.  17.)  These  lagoons,  however,  saj^y  the  in- 
habitants with  a  vast  abundance  of  fish.  In  the 
summer  months,  when  the  fish  are  very  nninennu  on 
the  coast,  a  small  opening  is  made  throofrh  the 
narrow  sand-banks;  and  the  lagoons  thus  became 
soon  filled  with  fish,  which  are  caisily  taken.  They 
are  dried  and  salted  on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  in 
large  quantities.  This  fishery  was  probably  carried 
on  in  ancient  times  also,  since  we  find  ApoUo  wor- 
shipped among  the  Eleans  under  the  epithet  of  Op- 
sopJiagoB.    (Polemon.  p.  109.  ed.  Preller.) 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  Elis  are  not  &v«ir- 
able  to  its  becoming  an  independent  state.  In  htt 
no  country  in  Greece  is  so  httle  protected  against 
hostile  attacks.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Alpbdns 
runs,  like  a  highway,  through  the  centre  of  Elis: 
the  mountains,  which  form  its  eastern  boondaiies, 
are  a  very  slight  defence,  since  they  are  only  the 
o&hoots  of  still  liigher  mountains;  while  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  flat  coast  lie  entirdy  exposed  to 
an  enemy's  fleet  But  these  natural  obstacles  to  its 
independence  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sacred  character  attaching  to  the  whole  land  in  con- 
sequence of  its  possessing  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zens  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphaus.  Its  terri- 
tory was  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  coounon  law 
of  Greece;  and  though  its  sanctity  was  not  always 
respected,  and  it  was  ravaged  more  than  once  by  an 
mvading  force,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  enjoyed 
for  several  centuries  exempti<xi  from  the  devas- 
tations of  war.  Thus,  instead  of  the  fortified  places 
seen  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  Elis  abounded  in  unwalled 
villages  and  country  houses  ;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Alpheius  in  particular  was  full  of  various  sanctuaries 
and  consecrated  spots,  which  gave  the  whole  country 
a  sacred  appearance.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Polybiua,  who  notioea 
its  populousness  and  the  fondness  dT  ita  inhabitanta 
for  a  country  life.  (Strabw  viii.  pp.  343,  358; 
Polyb.  iv.  73,  74.)  The  prosperity  of  Elis  was  alse 
much  indebted  to  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  nomber 
of  strangers,  who  visited  the  oountiy  once  in  four 
years  at  the  festival  of  the  Olympian  Zeoa. 
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Hoixow  Bus  18  more  extonsive  and  more  fertile 
than  the  two  subject  districts  (a2  irtpiouclJits  WAccs) 
of  Pisatis  and  Tripbylia.  It  consists  of  a  fertile 
plain,  drained  by  the  river  Pemrius  (Tlfivtios) 
and  its  tributary  the  Ladon  (AdZvr).  The  Peneius 
rises  in  Mount  Eiymanthns  between  two  lofty  snm- 
mits,  and  flows  at  first  between  the  raTine  of  Berbmif 
and  afterwards  in  a  north-westerly  direction  till  it 
reaches  a  more  open  valley.  The  Ladon,  called 
Selleeis  by  Homer  [see  Ephyra,  No.  1.],  rises  a 
UtUe  more  to  the  south;  it  also  flows  at  first  through 
a  narrow  rayine,  and  falls  into  the  Peneius,  just 
where  it  enters  the  broader  valley.  The  united 
stream  ccntinues  its  course  through  this  valley,  till 
at  the  town  of  Elis  it  emerges  near  its  mouth  into 
the  extensive  plain  of  Ckutuni,  which  is  the  name 
now  generally  given  to  the  river  throughout  its 
whole  course.  The  river  GoMbSni  now  flows  into 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  promontory  of  Ghelonatas, 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  main  branch 
at  least  of  the  Peneius  originally  flowed  into  the  sea 
north  of  the  Chelonatas.  This  appears  from  the 
order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  (iii  16.  §§  5,  6), 
who  enumerates  the  promontory  Araxus,  Gyllene, 
the  mouths  of  the  Peneius,  and  the  promontory  Che- 
lonitis,  as  weU  as  from  the  statement  of  Strabio  (viii. 
p.  338)  that  the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between 
Chelonatas  and  CyUene.  Moreover,  the  legend  of 
Uerenles  cleansing  the  stables  of  Angdas  by  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  Peneius  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  in  ancient  times  the  course  of  the  stream 
had  been  changed  either  by  artificial  or  by  natural 
means;  and  thore  are  still  remains  of  some  ancient 
channels  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Cyllenian 
gulf. 

The  plain  of  Gattini  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  produces  flax,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In 
antiqui^,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  5.  §  2), 
Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  byssus 
(a  species  of  fine  flax)  grew.  This  byssus  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (L  c.)  as  not  infisrior  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow;  and 
m  another  passage  (vi.  26.  §  6)  he  remarks  that 
hemp  and  flax  and  byssus  are  sown  by  all  the  Eleians, 
whose  lands  are  adapted  fior  these  crops.  The  vine 
was  also  cultivated  with  success,  as  is  evident  from 
the  especial  honour  paid  to  Dionysus  in  the  city 
of  Elis,  and  from  the  festival  called  Thyia,  in 
which  three  empty  jars  spontaneously  filled  with 
wine.  (Paus.  vi.  26.  §  1.)  Elis  still  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  timber;  and  the  road  to 
Achaia  along  the  coast  passes  through  noble  forests 
of  oaks.  Tlie  rich  pastures  of  the  Peneius  were 
fiivonrable  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  Even 
in  the  earliest  legends  Augeias,  king  of  the  Epeians  in 
Elis,  is  represented  as  keeping  innumerable  herds  of 
oocen ;  and  the  horses  of  Elis  were  celebrated  in  the 
Homeric  poenu  (^Od,  iv.  684,  xxi.  846).  It  was  said 
that  mules  could  not  be  engendered  in  Elis  in  con- 
sequence of  a  divine  curse  (Herod,  iv.  30;  Pans.  v. 
5.  §  2);  but  this  tale  probably  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  Eleian  mares  being  sent  into  Arcadia,  in  order  to 
be  covered  by  the  asses  of  the  latter  countxy,  which 
were  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Greece.  [Aiigadia, 
p.  190,  a.] 

PisATis  (^  nuroTu')  is  the  lower  valley  cf  the 
Alpheius.  This  river,  after  its  long  course  through 
Arcadia,  enters  a  fertile  valley  in  the  Pisatis,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  greoi  hills,  and  finally  flovi's  into 
the  sea  through  the  sandy  plain  on  the  coast  between 
two  large  lagunes.  North  of  the  Alpheius,  Mount 
voui. 
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Pholoe  (fohS7i)y  which  is  an  ofishoot  of  Eryman- 
thus,  extends  across  the  Pisatis  from  east  to  west, 
and  separates  the  watere  of  the  Peneius  and  the 
Ladon  from  those  of  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  857.)  It  terminates  in  the  promontory,  running 
southwards  fiu*  into  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Zacynthus.  This  promontory  was  called  in  ancient 
times  IcHTHYS  ('Ix^'»  Strab.  viii.  p.  843)  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape:  it  now  bean  the  name  of  KeU^ 
koh.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  tlie 
Pieatis;  and  accordingly  we  learn  from  Strabo  that 
some  persons  placed  the  commencement  of  the 
Pisatis  at  Pheia,  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys, 
though  he  himself  extends  the  district  as  far  as  tiie 
promontory  Ghelonatas.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  Mount 
Pholoe  rises  abruptly  on  its  northern  side  towards 
the  Peneius,  but  on  the  southern  side  it  opens  into 
numerous  valleys,  down  which  torrents  flow  into  the 
Alpheius. 

Triphtua  (TputwXia)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Elis,  and  contains  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  level  land,  as  the  Arcadian  mountains  here 
approach  almost  dose  to  the  sea.  Along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Triphylian  coast  there  is  a  series  of 
lagoons  already  mentioned.  At  a  later  time  the 
Alpheius  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Triphylia; 
but  at  an  earlier  period  the  territory  of  the  Pisatis 
must  have  extended  south  of  the  Alpheius,  though 
all  its  chief  towns  lay  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  mountain  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Al- 
pheius immediately  opposite  Glympia  was  called 
originally  OsaA  (Strab.  viiL  p.  856),  but  appears  to 
have  been  afterwards  called  Phellom  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344,  where  4^A\Mva  should  probably  be  read 
instead  of  ^\6riy).  Further  south  are  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  bciween  which  the  river  Anigrus  flows 
into  the  sea  [Aniorus]  :  of  these  the  more  northerly, 
called  in  ancient  times  LAPimiLS  {AoariBaa,  Pans.  v. 
5.  §  8),  and  at  present  Smemaf  is  2533  feet  high; 
whUe  the  more  southerly,  called  in  ancient  times, 
MiMTHB  (MiifBfif  Strab.  viii.  p.  344),  and  novrA'hena 
rises  to  the  height  of  4009  feet  Minthe,  which  is 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  Elis,  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Hades;  and  the  herb,  fromw  hich  it 
derived  its  name,  was  sacred  to  Persephone.  The 
river  Neda  divided  Triphylia  from  Messenia. 

n.  HlSTOKT. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Elis  appear  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  of  the  same  stodc  as  the 
Arcadians.  They  were  called  Gauoones,  and  their 
name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
whole  country;  but  at  a  later  time  they  were  found 
only  on  the  northern  frontier  near  Dyme  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Triphylia.  (SU«b.  viii.  p.  345.)  The 
accessibility  of  the  country  both  by  sea  and  land  led 
other  tribes  to  settle  in  it  even  at  a  very  early  period 
The  Phoenicians  probably  had  factories  upon  the 
coast;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  them  tiie 
Eleians  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bjfttuMj  since  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
butz.  We  also  find  traces  of  Phoenician  influence  in 
the  wondiip  of  Aphrodite  Urania  in  the  dty  of  Elis. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  EKshahf  whose  pro- 
ductions reached  Tyre  {Ezek,  xxvii.  7),  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Elis,  though  the  name  was  used 
to  indicate  a  lai^e  extent  of  country ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  draw  any  condusiou  from  a  similarity 
of  names,  which  may  after  all  be  only  acddentaL 

The  most  andent  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear 
to  have  been  Epeians  (*£ircio(),  who  were  ckisely 
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cunnccied  with  the  AetoHaoB.  Aooofding  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  Gieeks  to  derire  all  their 
tribes  from  eponTmons  anoetton,  the  two  brothen 
Kpciua  and  ActoloSi  the  sons  of  EndTimoii,  lived  in 
the  country  afterwards  called  Elia.  Aetoloa  croaaed 
over  to  Northern  Greece,  and  became  the  anceator  of 
the  Aetolians.  (Pans.  v.  1 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  475.)  The 
name  of  Eleians,  according  to  the  tradition,  waa 
derived  from  Eleins,  a  son  of  Poeeidon  and  Eurjcyda, 
the  daughter  of  EndTmion.  The  Epetans  were  more 
widely  spread  than  the  Eleians.  We  find  Epeiana 
not  only  in  Elia  Proper,  bat  also  in  Triphylia  and  in 
the  Islands  of  the  Eehinadea  at  the  month  of  the 
Achelous;  while  the  Eleians  were  confined  to  Elia 
Proper.  In  Homer  the  name  of  Eleians  does  not 
occur;  and  thoogh  the  ounntry  is  called  Elis,  its  in- 
habitants are  always  the  Epeians. 

Eldos  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son 
Augeias,  against  whom  Hercules  made  war,  becaose 
he  refused  to  give  the  hero  the  promised  reward  for 
cleanaiug  his  stables.  [For  details  see  Diet,  of 
Bioffr.  voL  ii.  p.  395.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Epeiana 
afterwards  became  divided  into  four  states.  The 
Epeians  sailed  to  the  Trojan  War  in  40  ships,  led  by 
four  chiefs,  of  whom  Polyzenus,  the  grandson  of 
Augeias,  was  one.  (Horn.  //L  ii.  615,  seq.)  The 
Epeians  and  the  Pylians  appear  in  Homer  as  the  two 
powerful  nationa  on  the  western  ooast  of  PelopoD- 
nesus,  the  former  extending  fi!om  the  Corinthian 
gulf  sonthwards,  and  the  latter  from  the  sonthem 
point  of  the  peninsnla  northwards ;  bot  the  boundaries 
which  separated  the  two  cannot  be  detennined. 
[Pylos.]  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  wan 
with  one  another,  of  which  a  vivid  inctnre  is  given 
in  a  well-known  passage  of  Homer  (JL  zL  670,  seq. ; 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  336,  351).  Polyxenns  was  the  only 
one  of  the  fonr  chiefs  who  retuned  from  Troy.  la. 
the  time  of  his  grandson  the  Dorians  invaded  PeIo» 
ponnesus;  and,  according  to  the  l^end,  Ozylus  and 
his  Aetolian  followers  obtained  Elia  as  their  share  of 
the  conquest     (Z>tcl.  ofBiog/r,  art  HereudiiaAy, 

Great  changes  now  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  affinity  of  the  Epeians  and  Aetoliana,  they  easily 
coalesced  into  one  people,  who  henceforth  appear  OBder 
the  name  of  Eleians,  forming  a  powexAil  kingdom  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  an  Ae- 
tolian colony  was  also  settled  at  Pisa,  whidi  again 
comes  into  notice  as  an  independmt  state.  Pisa  is 
represented  in  the  earliest  times  as  the  lesidcnoe  of 
Oenomans  and  Pelops,  who  left  his  name  to  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  but  subsequently  Pisa  altogether  dis^peaiiB, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was 
probably  absorbed  in  the  great  Pylian  monarchy,  and 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  its  independence;  but  whether  it  was  peo- 
l^ed  by  Aetolian  conqnerora  mnst  remun  undecided. 
From  this  time  Pisa  appears  as  the  head  of  a  ooa- 
foderacy  of  eight  states.  About  the  same  tame  a 
change  of  population  took  phKe  in  Triphyha,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Pylian  monarchy.  The  Mmyae,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Laconia  by  the  conquering  Dorians,  took 
pocMiession  of  Triphylia,  driving  out  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  the  Paroreatae  and  Can- 
cones.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Here  they  founded  a  state, 
consisting  of  six  cities,  and  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Messe- 
nion  Dorians.  The  name  of  Triphylia  waa  some- 
times derived  from  an  eponymous  Triphylus,  an  Ar- 
cadian chief  (Polyb.  iv.  77  ;  Pans.  x.  9.  §  5)  {  bat 
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the  name  points  to  the  ooontiy  bong  inhsbitcd  If 
three  difieivnt  tribes, — an  expbnatioi  givn  by  the 
andenta  themselves.  These  three  tribes,  aooording 
to  Stnbo,  were  the  Epeiana,  the  Ujayse,  sad  Um 
Eknans.  (Strab.  viiL  pi  337.) 

The  territofy  of  Elis  was  thw  divided  betwen  the 
three  independent  states  of  Elis  Ftoper,  the  Kaetis, 
and  Triphylia.  How  kmg  thia  state  of  thiqp  hated 
we  do  not  know ;  bat  even  in  the  eighth  ontmy 
B.C.  the  Eleians  had  extended  their  dfloiiniaii  is  fiur 
as  the  Neda,  bringing  onder  their  tale  the  citiei  of 
the  Pisatia  and  Tri^ylia.  Dorii^  the  Ustoriol 
period  we  read  only  of  Eleiana  and  t^  sabjects  tia 
Perioed :  the  Caneonea,  Pisatans,  and  Tiiphyliiai 
entirely  disappear  as  independent  noes. 

The  oelebntion  of  the  festival  of  Zens  St  OiTmpii 
had  origmaily  bdoDged  to  the  Pisatans,  in  the  DQ||b- 
boaihood  of  whose  city  Olympia  was  sitaated.  Upco 
the  oonqnest  of  Pisa,  the  presidency  ef  the  fetdnl 
passed  over  to  their  oooqaerors ;  bat  the  Piotau 
never  forgot  their  ancient  privilege,  snd  made  miny 
attempts  to  recover  it  In  the  eighth  Olyinpiid, 
B.  a  747,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Eleiani  of 
the  presidency  by  calling  in  the  assistanos  of  Fheiddo, 
tyrant  of  Aigos,  in  conjunction  irith  whom  tbcy  ode- 
brated  the  festivaL  Bat  almost  immediatdy  afier- 
warda  the  power  of  Phddon  was  destroyed  fay  the 
S^MTtans,  who  not  only  restored  to  the  EkiiBS  the 
presidenoy,  bat  are  said  even  to  have  oonfirBied  than 
in  the  poaseasioa  of  the  Pisatis  and  Triphjlo- 
(Pana.vi.2S.  §2;  Strab.  viiL  pi  854»  seq. ;  Heroi 
vLl27.)  in  the  Second  Messenian  War  the  Piieta» 
and  Triphylians  revolted  from  Elis  and  sevtedthe 
Messenian,  while  the  Ekiana  sided  with  the  Sper- 
tans.  In  this  war  the  Pisatana  were  oommaaded  by 
their  king  Pantaleon,  who  also  sncceeded  in  makiog 
himself  master  of  Olynqda  by  fbroe,  during  the  34th 
Olympiad  (B.a  644),  and  in  cekbntiDg  the gani» 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  £kians.  (Pans,  vl  21.  §1» 
vL22.§2;  Strab.  viii.  p.  362  ;  iespectii«  the a»- 
flicting  statementa  in  the  anciflit  antboritiee  as  to 
this  poiod,  see  Groto,  JKs<.  o/'Oseee,  vol  11^574.) 
The  oonqnest  of  the  Messeoiaiw  by  the  Spartaai  iDO»i 
also  have  been  attended  by  the  aabmissun  of  the  Pi- 
satans  to  theur  former  masters.  In  the  48tk  OljiO' 
piad  (B.C.  568)  the  Eleians,  sospeeting  the  fiklii? 
of  Dsmophon,  the  son  of  Pantaleon,  invsdedthe  Ph 
satis,  bnt  ware  persaaded  by  Damophon  to  retnra 
home  without  committing  any  further  acts  of  \tk- 
tility.  Bat  in  the  52nd  Olympiad  (B.C.  579), 
Pyi^ns,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Damopbco 
in  the  sovareignlj  of  Piaa,  invaded  Elis,  aseietedbr 
the  Dyqpontii  in  the  Pisatia,  and  by  the  Ifacistii  aod 

Sdllnnti]  in  Triphylia.  This  attempt  ended  in  tk 
rain  of  these  towns,  which  were  naed  to  the  grennd 
by  tiie  Eleians.  (Pans.  vL  22.  §3,  esq.)  FmD  tta 
time  Pisa  disappean  firom  hisfeoiy ;  and  so  ooBpiett 
was  its  destruction  that  the  foct  of  iti  tvtr  hs«io^ 
existed  waa  disputed  in  htar  times.  (Sbah  m 
p.  356.)  After  the  deatnction  of  tiiese  otice  vt 
read  of  no  farther  attempt  at  revoH  till  ^^^^ 
the  Pdqxmneaian  War.  The  Eleians  now  enjoyM  » 

long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Eleians  remained  fsitiifol  alUes  of  Speila  m 
the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  tiie  peace  of  Nioai, 
B.C.  421;  but  in  this  year  a  seriops  quarrel  tt«e 
between  them.  It  was  a  setUed  poUcy  of  the^pv- 
tans  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  power  h»  Pwy*" 
nesns,  which  might  profe  formidable  to  *^«"^" 

and  accordingly  they  were  always  ready  to  »PP^ 
Uie  independence  of  tiie  onaUer  states  in  the  peotii- 
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sula  against  tlie  greotor.  Acoordinglji  when  Le- 
preum  in  TriphjlU  nTolted  from  tiie  Ekiaos  and 
craved  the  aawiBtance  of  the  Spartans,  the  latter  not 
only  recognised  its  independence,  bat  sent  an  armed 
force  to  protect  it.  The  Eleians  in  consequence  re- 
noonced  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  formed  a  new 
league  vith  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Mantineia.  (Thoc 
V.  31.)  The  following  year  (b.o.420)  was  the 
period  for  the  celebratiaD  of  the  Olympic  festival; 
and  the  Eleians,  onder  the  pretext  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  some  additional  troops  to  Lepremn  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Saered  Trace,  fined  the  Spartans 
2000  nunae,  and,  apon  their  refosing  to  pay  the  fine, 
ezdoded  them  from  the  fostaval.  (Thoc.  v.  49, 50.) 
The  Eleians  foaght  with  the  other  allies  sgainst  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.  o.  418);  and 
thoagh  the  victoiy  of  the  Spartans  broke  ap  this 
league,  the  ill-feeling  between  Elis  and  Sparta  still 
continued.  Accordingly,  when  the  fall  of  Athens 
gave  the  Spartans  the  nndispated  sapremacy  of 
Greece,  they  resolved  to  take  vengeance  apon  the 
Eleians.  They  rsqaiied  them  to  renoonoe  their 
authori^  over  their  dependent  towns,  and  to  pay  up 
the  amars  dae  from  them  as  Spartan  allies  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Athens.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  Uiese  demands,  king  Agts  in- 
vaded their  territoiy  (b.  c.  402).  The  war  lasted 
nearly  three  yean;  and  the  Eleians  were  at  length 
compelled  to  parrhase  peace  by  rolinquishing  their 
authority  not  <mly  over  the  Triphylian  towns,  bat  also 
over  La8bn,whidi  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  and 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  hilly  district  of  Acroreia 
(b.  c  400).  They  also  had  to  surrender  their  har- 
bour of  Cyllene  with  their  ships  of  war.  (Xen.  HdL 
iu.  2.  §§  21—30;  Died.  xiv.  34;  Pans,  ill  8.  S  3, 
seq.)  By  this  treaty  the  Eleians  were  in  reatity 
stripped  of  all  thehr  political  power ;  and  the  Pisatans 
availed  themselves  of  their  weakness  to  beg  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  grant  to  them  the  management  of  the 
Olympic  festival ;  bat  as  they  were  now  only  villagers, 
and  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  conduct 
the  fastival  with  becoming  splendour,  the  Spartans 
refused  their  request,  and  left  the  presidency  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ekians.    (Xen.  EeiL  iiL  2.  §  30.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  o.  371),  by 
which  the  Spartan  power  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Eleians  attempted  to  regain  their  suprsmacy  over 
the  Triphylian  towns;  bat  the  latter,  pleading  their 
Arcadian  origin,  sooght  to  be  adniitted  into  the 
Arcadian  oanfedera<7,  which  had  been  recently  or- 
ganised by  Epaminondas.  The  Arcadians  complied 
with  theff  request  (b.  c.  368),  much  to  tiie  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Eleians,  who  became  in  consequence 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Arcadians.  (Xen.  Hell.  vL  5. 
§  2,  vii.  l.§  26.)  In  order  to  recover  their  lost  do- 
minions the  Eleians  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Spartans,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Messenia.  In  b.  c.  366  hostilities  conmienoed 
between  the  Eleians  and  Arcadians.  The  Eleians 
seized  by  force  Lesion  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
Acroreia,  which  also  farmed  part  of  the  Arcadian 
confederacy,  and  of  which  they  themselves  had  been 
deprived  fay  the  Spartans  in  b.  c.  400,  as  already  re- 
lated. But  the  Arcadians  not  only  recovered  these 
towns  ahnost  immediately  afterwards,  but  established 
a  garrison  on  the  hill  of  Cronion  at  Olympia,  and 
advancing  against  the  town  of  Ells,  which  was  unfor- 
tified, nearly  made  themselves  mastere  of  the  place. 
The  democratical  party  in  the  city  rose  against  the 
nding Dligarchy,  and  seized  the  acropolis;  but  they 
were  oreroome,  and  fled  from  the  dty.     Thereupon, 
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assisted  by  the  Arcadians,  they  seized  Pylns,  a  place 
on  the  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  9  miles  from 
Elis,  and  there  established  themselves  with  a  view  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  ruling  party  in 
the  dty.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  4. 13—18 ;  Diod.  xv.  77.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  365)  the  Arcadians 
again  invaded  Elis,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Eldans  between  their  dty  and  Cyllene,>  gained  a  vie- 
tofy  over  them.  The  Eleians,  in  distress,  applied  to 
the  Spartans,  who  created  a  diversion  in  their  favour 
by  invading  the  south-western  part  of  Arcadia.  The 
Arcadians  In  Elis  now  returned  home  in  wder  to 
defend  their  own  ooontiy ;  whereupon  the  Eleians  re- 
covered Pylus,  and  put  to  death  all  of  the  demo- 
cratical party  whom  they  found  there.  (Xen.  BelL  \i, 
4.  §§  19—26.)  In  the  next  year  (b.  g.  364)  the 
104th  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  occurred. 
The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  expelled  the  Spartans 
firom  their  country,  and  who  had  meantime  retained 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  resolved  to  restore  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  to  the  Pisatans,  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  conjunction  with  the  latter.  The 
Eleians,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  this  ex- 
clusion, and,  while  the  games  were  going  on,  marched 
with  an  armed  force  into  the  consecrated  ground. 
Here  a  battle  was  fought;  and  though  the  Eleians 
showed  great  bravery,  they  were  finally  driven  back 
by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleians  subsequently  took 
revenge  by  striking  out  of  the  register  this  Olympiad, 
as  well  as  the  8Ui  and  34th,  as  not  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  Olympdads.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  4.  §§  28 — 
32 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)  The  Arcadians  now  seized  the 
treasures  in  the  temples  at  Olympia;  but  this  act  of 
sacrilege  was  receivwi  with  so  much  reprobation  by 
several  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  and  especially  by 
Mantineia,  that  the  Arcadian  assembly  not  only  de- 
nounced the  crime,  but  even  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Eleians,  and  restored  to  them  Olympia  and  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  (b.  c.  362).  (Xen.  HeU. 
Tii.  4.  §§  33,  34.) 

Pausanias  relates  that  when  Philip,  the  fiither  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
Greece,  the  Eleians,  who  bad  suffered  much  from 
dvil  dissensions,  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  not  fight  against  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  re- 
nounced the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  fought  along 
with  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater,  in  the  La- 
mian  War.  (Pans.  v.  4.  §  9.)  In  b.  c.  312  Tele- 
sphoroB,  one  of  the  genends  of  Antigonus,  seized 
Elis  and  fortified  the  dtadel,  with  the  view  of  esta- 
blishing an  independent  prindpality  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  the  town  was  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
by  Ptolemaeus,  the  prindpal  general  of  Antigonus 
in  Greece,  who  razed  the  new  fortifications.  (Diod. 
xix.  87.) 

The  Eleians  subsequently  formed  a  close  alliance 
with  their  kinsmen  the  Aetolians,  and  became  mem^ 
ben  of  the  Aetulic  League,  of  which  they  were  the 
firmest  supporters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  They  always 
steadily  refused  to  renounce  this  alliance  and  join 
the  Achaeans,  and  thdr  country  was  in  consequence 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  5, 9,59, 
seq.)  The  Triphylians,  who  exhibit  throughout  their 
entire  history  a  rooted  repugnance  to  the  Eleian  su- 
premacy, jdned  the  Achaeans  as  a  matter  of  course. 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxiii.  34.)  The  Eleians  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  final  war  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Achaean  League;  but  after  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
their  country,  together  with  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus, 
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beciiine  subject  to  Borne.  The  Oljmpio  games,  Ixm- 
ever,  still  secured  to  the  Eleians  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity; and,  in  consequence  of  them,  the  emperor 
Julian  exempted  the  whole  conntiy  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taiEes.  (Julian,  Ep.  35.)  In  A.  d.  394  the 
festival  was  abolished  bj  Theodosinsy  and  two  years 
afterwards  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword  by  Alaric 

In  the  middle  aji;es  Elis  again  became  a  ooontiy  of 
some  importance.  The  French  knights  at  Patrtu  in- 
vaded the  valley  of  the  PeneiDs,  where  they  established 
themselves  with  hardly  any  resistance.  Like  Oxylus 
and  his  Aetolian  followers,  William  of  Champlitte 
took  up  his  residence  at  Andrabidaf  in  a  fertile 
district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneins.  Gottfried 
of  Villehardouin  built  Glarenzctf  which  became  the 
most  important  sea-port  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Greece;  under  his  successors  Castro  Tome$e  was 
built  as  the  citadel  of  Glarenza.  Gastuni  and 
SaiUixm^ri  were  also  founded  about  the  same  period. 
Elis  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ye. 
netians,  under  whom  it  continued  to  flourish,  and 
who  gave  to  the  western  province  of  the  Morta  the 
name  of  Behedere,  from  the  citadel  of  Elis.  It  was 
owin^  to  the  fertility  of  the  phun  of  the  Peneius  that 
the  Venetians  called  the  province  of  Belvedere  the 
milk-cow  of  the  Morea. '  But  the  country  has  now 
lost  all  its  former  prosperity.  Pyrgoi  u  the  only 
place  of  any  importance;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
mabiria,  the  coast  is  becoming  almost  uninhabited. 
(Curtius,  Pe^opoimefos,  voL  ii.  p.  16,  seq.) 

III.  Thb  Crrr  of  Elis. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Elis  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  oountiy. 
Just  before  the  Peneius  emerges  from  the  hills  into 
the  pbun,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  on  the 
south  by  a  projecting  hill  of  a  peaked  form,  and 
nearly  500  fiwt  in  height  This  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis of  Elis,  and  commanded  as  well  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Peneius  as  the  <^n  plain  beyond.  It 
is  now  called  Kaioekoplf  which  the  Venetians  trans- 
lated into  Belpedere,  The  ancient  city  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  extended  across  the  river,  as 
Strabo  says  that  the  Peneius  flowed  tiirough  the  city 
(viii.  p.  337);  but  since  no  remains  are  now  found 
on  the  right  or  northern  bank,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  m<Mne  especially  as  Pauaanias  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  the  river  in  his  descriptioD  of  the 
city.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  then  are  two 
or  three  small  viUagos,  which  bear  the  common  name 
of  PaledpoU. 

Elis  is  menti(Hied  as  a  town  of  the  Epeii  by  Homer 
(^ri  iL  615);  but  in  the  earliest  times  the  two  chief 
towns  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Ephyra, 
the  residence  of  Augeias,  in  the  interiw,  and  Bu- 
prasium  on  the  coast.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Ephyra  was  the  more  ancient  name  of  Elis,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  diflferent  place,  situated  upon 
the  Ladon.  [Buprasium  ;  Epiitra.]  Elis  first 
became  a  place  of  importance  upon  the  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Oxylus  and  his  Ae- 
tolian followers  appear  to  have  settled  on  the  height 
of  Kaloskopi  as  the  spot  best  adapted  for  ruling  the 
country.  From  this  time  it  was  the  residence  <^  the 
kings,  and  of  the  aristocratical  families  who  governed 
the  country  after  the  lUwlition  of  royalty.  Elis  was 
the  only  fortified  town  in  the  country;  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  unwalled  villages,  paying 
obedience  to  the  ruling  class  at  Elis. 
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Sooo  after  the  Penian  wars  the  ezdosive  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocratical  fiunilies  in  Elis  wen 
abolished,  and  a  democntical  government  established. 
Along  with  this  revolution  a  great  change  took  plaoe 
in  the  city  of  Elis.     The  city  appears  to  have  been 
originally  confined  to  the  acropolis;  bat  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  separate  townships,  eight  acoofding 
to  Strabo,  now  removed  to  the  capital,  and  built 
round  the  acropolis  a  new  dty,  which  they  left  un- 
defended by  walls,  relying  upon  the  sanctity  of  their 
country.      (l)iod.  xi.  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  836;  Xen. 
Eell  iii.  2.  §  27.)    At  the  same  time  the  Eteians 
were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  local  tribes; 
or  if  the  hitter  existed  before,  they  now  acquired  for 
the  first  time  political  rights.    The  HeUanedicae,  or 
presidents  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  fonnerly 
been  taken  from  the  aristocratical  fionilies,  were  now 
appointed,  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  local  tribes; 
and  the  fluctuating  number  of  the  HeUanodicae  shows 
the  increase  and  decrease  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Eleian  territory.    It  is  probaUe  that  each  of  the 
three  districts  into  which  EUs  was  divided, — ^HoUow 
Elis,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia, — contained  Ibur  tribes. 
This  is  in  acoofdanoe  with  the  fourfold  ancient  divi- 
sion of  HoUow  Elis,  and  with  the  twice  fbor  town- 
ships in  the  Pisatis.    Pausanias  in  hia  aeonmt  of 
the  number  of  the  HeUanodicae  says  that  there  were 
12  HeUanodicae  in  OL  103,  which  was  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  when  the  Eleians  reco- 
vered for  a  short  time  their  ancient  dcMniniooa,  but 
that  being  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  Triphylia 
by  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  their  tribeB  was 
reduced  to  eight.    (Pans.  v.  9.  §§  5,  6;  for  details 
see  K.  0.  MOUer,  Die  Ph^  wmEJu  mtd  Pua, 
m  Rheimeche*  Muiernn^  for  1834,  p.  167,  seq.) 

When  Pausanias  visited  Elis,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  splendid  dties  of  GreeceL  At 
present  nothing  of  it  remams  except  some  masses  ol 
tile  and  mortar,  several  wrought  blocks  of  stone  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a  square  building  about 
20  feet  on  the  outside,  which  within  is  in  the  form 
of  an  octagon  with  niches.  With  such  scanty  remains 
it  would  be  imposable  to  attempt  any  recoostmction 
of  the  city,  and  to  assign  to  particular  utea  the 
buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  23 — ^26). 

Strabo  says  (viiL  p.  337)  that  the  gymnasium 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  river  Peneius;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  the  gymnasium  and  agora  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  river  and  the 
citadel.  The  gymnasium  was  a  vast  indosure 
surrounded  by  a  walL  It  was  by  fu  the  Uu^gest 
gymnaaum  in  Greece,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  athletae  in  the  Olympic  games  were 
obliged  to  undergo  a  month's  previous  training  in 
the  gymnauum  at  Elis.  The  inclcsure  boc«  the 
general  name  of  Xystus,  and  within  it  there  were 
special  places  destined  for  the  runners,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  pbme-trees.  The  gymnasium 
contained  tliree  subdivisions,  called  respectively 
Plethrium,  Tetragonum,  and  Maleo:  the  first  so 
called  from  its  dimemdoos,  the  second  from  its  shape, 
and  the  third  from  the  soAaess  of  the  soil  In  the 
Maloo  was  the  senate-house  of  the  Eldansi  called 
Lalichium  from  the  name  of  its  founders:  it  was 
also  used  for  literary  exhibitions^ 

The  gymnasium  had  two  principal  entrances,  one 
leading  by  the  street  called  Siope  or  Silence  to  the 
baths,  and  the  other  above  the  cenotaph  of  Achilles 
to  the  agora  and  the  HeUanodicaeum.  The  agora 
was  also  called  the  hippodzxHne,  because  it  was  used 
for  the  exercise  of  horses.  It  was  built  in  the  ancient 
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Btjit,  and,  initad  o£  bdng  ,     .  

Mrnptad  vx'um  tt  *tou  or  colimnadn,  ito  stou 
mn  aeftaUA  fma  bob  ■doUih'  by  atnaU.  The 
BontbaD  Et»,  which  ccooited  of  n  tri[de  raw  of 
Doric  ecJmiuu,  wu  U»  nanil  r««t  of  tha  Helluio- 
dicM  dmiiig  UK  d^.  Tawsrda  one  end  of  this  aba 
to  ths  lift  wn  tb«  HeILuiodic««aa,  a  bailding  divided 
from  th«  agon  bj  ■  atnat,  which  wu  tb«  cffioal 
rMidencg  or  tlw  HeUanodieat,  who  ncsTud  bera  in- 
itrnction  in  their  dntie*  for  ten  montha  incsding 
tbs  fisstiTaL  Thai  wu  aooUur  >toa  in  tbe  agon 
called  tha  Conjneta  Hoa,  beoinae  it  had  bam  btiilt 
out  of  tha  tantb  of  Hme  ipojli  takra  fron  tha  Cor- 
■jm-wTin  It  cmaiitid  of  two  rswi  of  Doric  colnnuia, 
with  a  partition  wall  naming  twtweea  tliam;  ooo 
ude  waa  opm  to  the  agora,  and  tha  other  to  a  tam^ 
of  Aphrodita  Urania,  in  which  was  a  vtabv  of  W 
godd«a  in  gold  and  iTorf  by  Pheidiaa.  In  Iha  open 
jnrt  of  the  igora  Faaianiaa  menticiiu  tie  temjile  of 
Apollo  AcacesiDs,  which  was  the  principal  templs  in 
Elia,  eUtoei  of  Halioa  and  Selene  (Son  and  Moon), 
a  taniple  if  the  Gncaa,  a  tampls  of  Sloiaa,  and  tho 
tomb  of  O17I1U.  On  the  wa;  to  the  theatra  waa  tha 
lempla  if  Hadei,  which  wai  opened  only  onoe  in  the 
jmr. 

Tha  theatre  moat  hare  been  an  Uw  dopa  af  the 
aciopoUs:  it  i>  dcooribed  bj  Pansaniaa  as  Ijing 
between  the  agora  and  the  Uenioa,  which,  if  tha 
name  u  not  ocmipC,  mnat  be  tha  bm^  flowing 
down  from  the  heigbla  behind  PaUipoiL  Near  the 
theatre  wu  a  lemple  of  Dioojini,  ""'""'"g  a  etatna 
of  this  god  by  Praxit«lfe- 

On  the  acropolis  wae  a  lanple  of  Athana,  con- 
tainiag  a  itatne  cf  tha  goddeas  in  gold  and  irorj  hj 
Pheidus.  On  the  aamniit  of  the  acropolis  an  the 
renuuns  of  a  caiUa,  m  the  walla  of  which  Cortiiu 
DMictd  nxne  fiagiiHmli  of  Doric  ulnnuu  which 
probabl;  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Alhena. 

In  the  immediate  ndgbboorhood  of  Elis  was  Pain, 
when  the  tomb  of  the  philosopher  PTTrhau  was 
shown.     (Paua.Ti.24.  §5.) 

IV.  Town  IK  EuB. 

1 .  In  Hollow  Elia.  Upao  tha  coast,  proceeding 
aoDthwanla  from  Uw  proincntory  of  Aiaina,  Htb- 
HUIK,  Cyllehi.  FniD  the  Iowa  of  Elib,  a  road 
led  northward  (o  Djme  in  Achius  passing  by  Utb- 
TUBTiDii  (or  Mjrainna)  and  BupBASitrii.  EuC  of 
Elia  and  cranmuiding  tha  entrance  to  the  Acronia 
or  highlanda  of  Elis  wu  Ptum,  at  the  jnnction  of 
the  Peneiu  and  Ladoo.  Soalh  of  Pyks  on  the 
Ladco  wae  tha  Honwric  Ephtba,  afterwards  called 
Oenoi".  Nofth  of  Pyloe  in  Iha  monnlainoua  conniij 
on  the  borders  of  Achaia  wae  TuaiuUIAS.  East  of 
Tjlue  and  Epbjn,  in  the  Acrorda,  were  Lasioh, 
Oftib,  Thradstcb  (or  Thraeeloe),  Aliuk,  Kufa- 
oiDK,  Orita 

3.  In  Pisatis.  Upon  the  Sacml  Waj  leading 
from  EUs  to  Oljinpia,  Letbimi  and  DiartmnuK. 
Upon  the  cuasl,  the  town  and  barbonr  of  Pheia. 
On  (he  read  acmes  tho  moimlBiu  from  Elia  to 
Olympia,  Ai.EaLAauM,  Sauione,  and  Hkracl.eia; 
aiKl  in  the  ume  neigbbonrhood,  Habgaha  (or 
Margalae)  and  AMPBmoix  Oltufia  Uj  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aljiheins,  nearl;  in  the  centre  of 
the  coontrj;  it  was  [roparlj  not  a  town,  but  only  a 
ctdlection  of  aacnd  bnilduigs.  A  little  to  tbe  (ut 
of  01jm[u  waa  Fiba,  and  farther  esst  Harpihha. 

3.  In  Triphflia.  Upon  the  road  along  tbe  ciut, 
EriTAUDM  (the  Homerio  Thrjon),  8amicuh, 
PvboL     A  niad  Jed  frvn  Oljmpla  to  Lapremn,  on 
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which  wsv  Ptloa  and  Uacibtob.  LKPnBiTM  in 
the  soathern  part  of  Tripbjlia  waa  the  chief  town 
of  the  district.  Between  thae  two  reads  wa* 
SciLLUB,  where  XenophOTi  noided.  On  the  Alpheius 
to  the  east  rf  Oljmjaa  wuFHitiXA,and  sontbwards 
in  the  interior  were  Abty  (afterwards called  Epeium), 
HiFAMA,  TiFAHSAE.  The  puition  of  BoLAX  and 
STTLL.A<]Iulf  is  oncsTlain. 

(Respecting  the  lafagnftij  of  Elia.  aee  Leake, 
Morm,  ToL  i.  p.  I,  eeq.,  vd.  ii.  p.  16S,  seq.,  Pelo- 
poiiHuiacB,pasKim;  BobUje,  JjecAercAai.  &c.p.ll7, 
seq.;  and  eapsdall;  Cortins,  J'tloponiuioi,  tdI.  iL 
p.  I,  seq.,  fran  whom  a  comiidarable  part  of  the  pie- 


(Bab-et-M""^'),  between  the  Cawaniti  ou  the 
north,  and  the  Eomeritae  on  the  out  (t1.  7.  §  7). 
Tbej  are  doubtless  identical  with  the  Et-Atyr  tribe, 
a  district  of  Jemea,  dncribed  b;  Burchaidt  as  "  the 
most  nmnerona  and  warUke  trite  of  Cheae  mauntains. 


neighbonn  (NoteM  m  Iha  Bedownt,  4c.  p  £45); 
and  Mlebahr  has  marked  00  his  map  of  yenat 
'^  a  town  or  Tillage  still  nanwd  Elaseia,  on  tha  liills 
abora  Sabbia  WNW.'  (Fonter,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  ^  70^ 
ToLii.pp.UT,  U8.)  [G.W.] 

ELISON  ('E\(ffi»),  a  tributary  of  the  Lupia 
iLippt),  commonly  identiSed  with  the  Alme.  At 
its  oonllaence  wiUi  the  Lnpia,  the  Romans  boilt 
Ute  fort  Aliso.     (Diaa  Cass  liv.  33.)        [L.  S.] 

ELLASAB  ('EXAoadp),  UKntioned  only  in  Ge- 
nsls  (liT.  ])  as  tbe  oonntry  of  Ariocb,  one  of  the 
kings  associsted  with  Cbedorlsomer  in  his  inTuion 
of  Canaan.  Some  tiaTe  identiSed  it  with  tbe  Elitari 
of  Arabia,  others  with  Auyrii,  under  the  name  El- 
Asnr ;  bnt  all  is  pure  coi^ectuni.  [G.  W.] 

ELLEDRI.     [VsuBoni.] 

ELLEPORUS.     [HsiiKFOBUB.] 

ELLOUE'HUS  CEAAofUKir),  a  town  in  Lancu, 
mentioned  bj  Tfaucydidai,  is  sui^oeed  by  Leake  to 
be  rafHeeented  by  tha  port  of  Klintmd.  (Thnc  iii. 
S4;  Leake,  NorlAeni  Grtece,  toL  iii.  p.  S3.) 

ELO'ME  aa/^wt,-),  a  town  if  Peirbaebia  in 
Thenaly,  men^oned  by  Hooier  along  with  Orthe 
and  Olooason,  afterwards  called  LsiJioiiB(A>v<^n)), 
aocordrng  to  Stnho.  The  same  writer  aaya  that  it 
was  ia  ruins  in  hii  time,  and  that  it  ky  at  the  foot 
of  Ht.  Olympu,  not  fkr  from  tha  rirer  Eurotai, 
'  ich  the  poet  calls  Titareaius.     Leake  pUces  it  at 
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roinains.  (Uom.  //.  ti.  739,  ix.  p.  440;  Sfccph.  B- 
B.V,  'HAi^;  Leake,  Norihtm  GreeoCj  toL  iii- 
11.345). 

ELLOTIA.     [EuBOBA.] 

ELORUS.     [Hblorus.1 

ELU'RO.     [Lacktaki.] 

E'LUSA.      [ELU8ATK8.J 

ELUSATES,  a  people  of  AqaiUnia  who  wero 
subdued  b.  c.  56  by  P.  CrMsns,  a  legatua  of  Caesar 
(B.  G.  iii.  27).  PKny  (iv.  19)  enumerates  them 
between  the  Ansci  and  the  Sotiates.  [Acsoi.]  Their 
chief  town,  Elusa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Bnrdigala  {Bordeaux)  to 
Narbo  {Narborme).  It  is  caUed  Civitaa  Eiusa, 
and  is  placed  12  M.  P.  after  Matatio  Scittio,  which 
is  Sotium  (Sos).  From  CiTitas  Elusa  to  Civitas 
Aascius  (AncK)  is  30  &L  P.  Claudianiis  (m  Unjm. 
L  137)  mentions  Elusa  — 

*'  Invadit  mnroB  Elnsae,  notMma  dndam 
Tecta  peteos." 

The  modem  town  of  Eamse^  m  the  department  of 
Gers^  is  near  the  old  site,  which  is  called  CxvUat^  a 
corruption  of  Civitas.  Ammianns  (zv.  11),  if  his 
text  is  right,  places  Elusa  in  Narbooensis,  which  is 
not  oocTBct  The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces 
makes  the  Civitas  Elusatiom  the  metropolis  of  No- 
vempopulana.  [G.  L.] 

ELU'SIO,  a  dtf  of  Narbonensis,  which  the  Jem- 
ealem  Itin.  places  on  the  road  from  Tolosa  (  TouUmu) 
to  Narbonne,  It  is  20  M.  P.  from  Totdome  to 
Elusio,  and  83  M.  P.  from  Elnsio  to  Garcaso  {Ca/r- 
castonne).  The  position  of  St.  Pierre  dEhBomne 
( Eglise  deMontferrand)  seems  to  be  the  site.     [G.L.] 

ELYCO'CI  CEXvicMcoi),  a  people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (iL  10),  who 
makes  Alba  Augusta  their  capital.  D*AnviIle, 
Walckenaer,  and  others,  suppose  that  Ptolemy's 
Elycoci  is  a  oormpticHi  of  Helvii ;  and  it  may  be 
some  argument  in  favour  of  this  supposition  that 
both  people  had  a  capital  Alba.  [Alba  Uslviorvii.] 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  places  the  Elycoci 
on  tlie  east  side  of  the  .AAone,  and  the  Helvii  are 
on  the  west  side.  [G.  L.] 

E'LYMA.     [Eltmi.] 

ELYMA.     [Elimeia.] 

EL  YMA'IS  iji  'Ekv/uis,  Stmb.  xvi.  p.  744 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  zii.  13;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  in  O.  T.  Elam;  *EAif- 
/jMta,  Strab.  xi.  p.  524:  Eih,  'EXv/icubf,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  522,524:  xvi.  p.  739;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  3;  TAo/m- 
Toi,  Act  Apott.  ii.  9;  'EAv/AOi,  Joseph.  Ant,  i.  7),  a 
province  usually  considered  part  of  the  larger  district 
of  Snsiana;  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits,  as 
the  classical  writers  speak  of  it,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  indistinctness.  Thus  from  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
524)  it  might  be  inferred,  that  he  considered  it  to 
extend  considerably  to  the  N.  and  quite  op  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Media  Magna;  while,  in  another 
place,  he  would  seem  to  consider  it  simply  as  one  of 
several  provinces  which  he  enumerates  to  the  east' 
ward  of  Babylonia  (xvi.  p.  736).  The  most  distinct 
statement  which  that  geographer  makes,  is  where 
he  states  that  Elymais  jmns  Susis  (the  province  of 
Snsiana),  while  Uie  coontry  round  Mt.  Zagros  and 
Media  join  Elymais  (xvi.  p.  744).  According  to  this 
view,  Elymais  would  comprehmd  the  rugged  moun- 
tain tract  formed  by  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt. 
Zagros,  S.  of  Media  and  K.  of  Susiana.  Accordmg 
to  Stephanus,  it  was  a  port  of  Assyria  in  the 
direction  and  near  the  Persian  province  of  Susu ; 
and  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  indicate  that  it 
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was  sometimes  sobjeet  to  Assyria  and  sometimes  to 
Babylonia  (/soiaA,  zxii.  6;  Ezek  xxxii.  24). 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Elymais  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  golf  (vi.  27,  a.  31), — m  vhich 
view  he  is  supported  by  the  Epitomizcr  of  Stnbo 
(xi.  p.  148),  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  3),~iMkinp 
its  northern  limit,  towards  Sosiana,  the  river 
Eulaeus.  According  to  this,  Elymais  would  com- 
prehend the  coantiy  between  the  Eulaeus,  theOroatis 
(the  bonndaiy  of  Persb),  and  the  Persian  gnlf.  It 
is  probable  that  the  character  of  the  people,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  a  warlike  mountain  tribe,  at 
dlfierent  periods  of  their  history  possessing  a  widelj 
diverse  extent  of  territory,  led  ancient  gei^raphers 
to  describe  their  locality  wHh  so  little  procisioo.  In 
its  widest  extent,  Elymais  is  said  to  have  had  three 
epvchies  which  wero  included  In  it,  Gabisna,  Mas- 
sabatica,  and  Corbiana.  (Strab.  xvL  p.  745.)  In 
other  places,  the  Cossaei,  Paraetacae,  and  Uxfi,  and 
the  district  of  Sittacene  and  Apollooiatis,  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  people  or  Isnd  of 
Elymms.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  732,736,789,744.)  In 
the  Bible,  Ekm  and  MetUa  are  constantly  in  con- 
nection, and  it  iinot  improbable  that  at  that  remote 
period  Elam  and  its  inhabitants  occupied  mnch  c>f 
the  country  which  in  the  later  and  classical  af^es 
was  assigned  to  Persia.  (^Itaiah,  xxL  2 ;  Jer. xxt. 25.) 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  draw  from  the  notices 
in  Holy  Scripture  any  certain  gec^grsphical  in- 
ferences. It  would  seem  that  it  was  goienllj  held 
that  Susis  and  Elymais,  though  adjoining,  ireie 
separate  territories,  though  the  exact  hmits  of  the 
former,  also,  are  not  easily  to  be  ascertuned.  Indeed, 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  524,  xvi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  van 
between  them,  in  which  the  people  of  Elymus  were 
able  to  bring  mto  the  field  as  many  as  13,000 
cavaliy.  In  the  notice  of  Persian  nations  in  Ens, 
the  people  of  Susa  and  Elam  are  separately  enn- 
merated  (iv.  9);  though,  in  Daniel,  the  metro- 
polis of  Susiana,  is  phwed  in  Elam  (viiL  2).  Th« 
government  of  the  coontoy  was  from  very  earfy 
times  under  independent  kings,  probably  robber 
chieftains  ;  of  these,  two  are  mentioned  by  name  m 
the  Bible;  Chedoriaomer,  the  ooutemporaiy  with 
Abraham,  in  Genesis  (xiv.  1),  and  Arioch,  daring 
thenileofXebuchodono8or,inJudith(i.6).  Strabo 
bean  testimony  to  the  fiact  that  the  Elymsei  alone 
were  never  subdued  by  the  Parthian  kings,  but  were 
able  even  to  exact  a  yearly  tribnte  from  them  (»• 
p.  722).  With  regard  to  the  name  of  this  prorinoe, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Ekmi,  while  its  population  are  considered  to 
be  Semitic,  Elam  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  (fitn. 
X.  92).  Yet,  from  the  position  of  the  district,  there 
was  probably  a  large  intermixture  of  an  Indo-Ger- 
manic  element  {Eee  comparison  of  Ehun  with  the 
Pehlvi  Aiijama  by  Mtiller,  Jottr,  AtioL  toL  vii. 
p.  299.)  The  character  of  the  people,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  is  in  accordance  with  the  notices 
of  the  classical  writers.  Like  the  Persians  of  later 
times,  and  their  neighbours  the  Cossaei,  they  seem 
principally  to  have  UMd  the  bow  and  arrow.  (I»a»eh, 
xxii.  6;  Jer.  xlix.  35  ;  Appian,  Syr,  32;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.744;Liv.xxxv.48,  xxxvii.40.)  There  was,  how- 
ever, besides,  a  considerable  settled  population,  who 
cultivated  the  pUiin-country.  It  has  been  usual  lo 
describe  several  towns,  as  Seleuoeia,  Soloce,  Sosimte, 
Badaca,  and  Elymais,  and  the  rivms  EuUujus,  Hedy- 
phon  or  Hedypnus,  and  Goprates,  as  belonging  to 
Elymais.  As,  however,  they  belong  with  equal 
Justice  to  the  larger  and  better  known  province  of 


ELYMI. 
Sosisna,  thej  are  so  considered  in  the  present  work. 

[SUSIANA.  ] 

2.  A  district  of  Media  Magna,  situated,  according 
to  Ptolemy  (tL  2.  §  6),  to  tlie  N.  of  the  region  which 
be  calls  Cboromithrene.  Polybins  places  a  tribe, 
whom  he  calls  Eljmaei,  in  the  mountain  region  to 
the  N.  of  Media  (▼.  44).  It  is  not  clear  where  it 
was  situated,  and,  as  most  of  the  authorities  usually 
referred  to  (as  Strab.  zi.  p.  524,  zr.  p.  732)  apply 
as  well  to  &e  more  important  Elymais  of  Susiana, 
we  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
another  Elymais  in  the  position  relative  to  Media 
which  Ptolemy  and  Polybins  seem  to  have  imagined. 
It  is,  however,  possible,  that  some  of  tlie  people  of 
the  Susianian  province  may,  at  some  period,  have 
migrated  to  the  north,  or  that  that  province  may 
itself  have  been  sometimes  carelessly  included  within 
the  varying  boimdarieB  of  the  greater  country, 
Media.  [V.] 

E'LYMI  (^vftot:  the  form *EAvfu>i  add  Helymi 
appears  to  be  incorrect),  a  people  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Sicily,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  island,  but  distinct  firam  the  Sicelians  and 
Sicanians.  (Scyl.  p.  4;  Thuc.  vi  2.)  The  general 
opinion  of  the  Greeks  derived  them  from  a  Trojan 
cans^ :  this  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thueydides  (L  &); 
and  the  history  of  their  arrival  «id  the  fbnndatian  of 
their  two  dtaes,  Eryx  and  Egesta,  Is  circumstantially 
related  by  Dionysius  (i.  52).  In  all  the  legends  con- 
cerning them  their  eponymous  hero  Elymus  is  a 
Trojan,  and  appears  in  dose  oonnectioQ  with  Aeneas 
and  Aegestus  or  Aoestes.  (Stmb.  xiii.  p.  608.)  This 
notion  of  their  Trojan  descent  may  probably  be  un- 
derstood, as  in  many  other  cases,  as  pointing  to  a 
Pelasgic  extraction.  A  wholly  different  traditian 
was,  however,  preserved  by  Hellanicus,  who  repre- 
sented the  Elymi  as  having  been  driven  from  the 
S.  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians,  previous  to  the  similar 
migration  of  the  SiculL  (Hellan.  tqt.  ZHongs.  i.  22.) 
Scylax  also,  though  he  enumerates  the  Elymi  among 
the  barbarian  inlutbitants  of  Sicily,  seems  to  reckon 
them  distinct  from  the  Trojans.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13.) 
They  appear  to  have  mamtained  constant  firundly 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  Phoenician  settle- 
ments of  Motya,  Solus,  and  Panormus,and  are  men- 
tioned at  an  early  period  as  co-operating  with  that 
people  in  expelling  the  Cnidians,  who  had  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  in  Sicily  itself,  previous  to  Uidr 
establishment  at  Lipara.  (Thuc.  I  c;  Paus.  x.  11. 
§  3.)  No  mention  of  them  occurs  in  later  times  as 
a  separate  people:  their  two  dties  Eryx  and  Egesta 
had  become  to  a  great  extent  Hellenised,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  inidependent  political  bodies. 

The  existence  of  a  city  of  the  name  of  Elyma  rests 
wholly  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Dionysius 
(i.  52),  in  whibh  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  true 
reading  should  be  ISpvKo,  as  suggested  by  Sylbnig 
and  Gluver.  (Sylburg.  ad  he.;  Cluver,  SicU,  p. 
244.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ELY'BOA  (*EX»/tiia),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  near 
the  boundaries  of  Mantinda  and  Orchomenus,  pro- 
bably ntuated  at  Levidki^  where  there  are  ancient 
remains.  (Xen.  HeU.  vi.  5.  §  13;  Leake,  Pelopoi^ 
wtiaca,  p.  229.) 

E'LYRUS  QEKvpos:  Eth.  *EX^f,  Steph.  B.), 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  Scylax  (^Geog,  Graee,  Mm, 
vol.  i.  p.  265,  ed.  Gail)  places  between  Cydonia  and 
Lissus.  It  had  a  harbour,  Suia  (2vta,  Stcph.  B.), 
ntuated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  ishind,  60  stadia  W. 
of  Poedlassus.  (Staditum.)  Pausanias  (x.  16.  §  3) 
states  that  the  city  existed  in  hla  time  in  the  monn- 
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tains  of  Crete.  He  adds  that  he  had  seen  at  Delphi 
the  bronze  goat  which  the  Elyrians  had  dedicated, 
and  which  was  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  suck 
to  Phylacis  and  Phylander,  children  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Acacallis,  whose  love  had  been  won  by 
the  youthful  god  at  the  house  of  Casmanor  at  Tarrha. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Thaletas  (Snid.  a.  9.),  who 
was  conddered  as  the  inventor  of  the  Cretic  rhythm, 
the  national  paeans  and  songs,  with  many  of  the 
institutions  of  hb  country.  (Strab.  x.  p.  480.) 
Elyrus  appears  in  Hierocles*  list  of  Cretan  cities,  then 
reduced  in  number  to  twenty-one.  Mr.  Pashley 
(Traodlf,  voL  u.  p.  105)  discovered  the  dte  at  a 
Palaedhastron  near  Rhodotfdm,  The  first  object 
that  presents  itself  is  a  building  consbting  of  a  series 
of  aidies;  next,  vestiges  of  wdls,  especially  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  ddes  of  the  andent  city.  The  circuit  of 
these  must  originally  have  been  two  miles;  at  a 
slight  elevation  above  are  other  walls,  as  of  an  acro- 
polis. Further  on  are  some  masdve  stones,  some 
pieces  of  an  entablature,  and  several  fragments  of 
the  shafts  of  columns,  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
andent  temple.  Traces  of  the  wall  of  Soia,  whidi 
still  retains  its  andent  name,  and  of  some  public 
buildings,  may  be  observed.  Several  tombs,  re- 
sembling those  of  HagMo'KffrhOf  and  an  aqueduct, 
are  sfill  remaining.  (Capt  Graves,  Admiralty 
Chartj  in  Mtu.  Clasa.  Anti^.  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

The  odns  of  thb  city  have  the  type  of  a  bee  upon 
them.  (PeUerin,  Rec  det  Mid,  vol.  iii.  p.  68; 
Mioimet,  Sv^ppUmmt^  vol.  iv.  p.  319.)      [E.  B.  J.] 
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oom  or  xLTBus. 

EMATHIA  QHiuaBhn),  a  district  which  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (JL  xiv.  226)  couple  with  Pieria  as 
lying  between  the  Hellenic  dties  of  Thessaly  and 
Paeonia  and  Thraoe.  The  name  was  in  primitive 
times  asdgned  to  the  original  seats  of  the  Temenid 
dynasty  of  Edessa.  It  comprehended  that  beautiful 
region  beyond  the  Haliacmon  and  on  the  E.  ude  of 
the  Olympene  ridge,  which  is  protected  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  marshes,  at  a  secure  but  not  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  sea.  Emathia,  which  had 
reodved  the  gift  of  three  magnificent  positions  for 
cities  or  fortresses  in  Vhria,  Ntautta^  and  VodhenAf 
and  possessing  every  variety  of  elevaticm  and  aspect, 
— of  mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain,  running  water, 
and  lake, — was  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  nur- 
sery of  the  monarchy  of  Macedonia. 

It  appears  from  Justin  (viL  1)  that  part  of  Ema- 
thia was  occupied  by  the  Briges,  who  were  expelled 
from  thence  by  the  Temenidae;  and  Herodotus  (viii. 
138),  in  stating  that  the  gardois  of  Midas,  their 
king,  were  dtuated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius, 
seems  to  show  that  their  podtion  was  round  Beroea. 

Emathia,  in  later  times,  had  more  extendve  boun- 
daries than  those  which  Homer  understood;  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  39)  advanced  its  limits  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Axius.  Polybius  (xxiv.  8.  §  4) 
and  Livy  (xL  3),  who  is  his  transcriber  in  this  place, 
assert,  in  contmdiction  to  the  notice  in  the  JUadf 
that  Emathia  was  formerly  called  Paeonia,  but  this 
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IM17  be  noaodled  bj  mppavng  Ihit  pnrioail;  it 
hid  bani  inhilntHl  I7  tlw  Pasomin  no*. 

EnuthB  was,  iftar  Uie  Boauui  ccaqwat,  inchided 
in  Um  tbird  regira  oT  thada^  and  ctoUhud 
the  followiiv  cicin;  —  Beboka,  Citiuh,  Axoak, 
KnEisA,  CrKBHUft,  Almofia.  Ecbopdb,  Ata- 
i.AHTA.  GoRTrniA,  uid  Idokekk.  (Lmke,  JVorrt- 
ern  tlreece.  •ol.  iii.  pp.  MS— 447.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EM'BATUM  (T^'E^iTTtw).  a  pluc  in  Ibe  ler- 
I'Oarj  of  Erjthme,  mmttODed  by  Theopompiu  in  the 
«igbtb  book  of  bii  f eUnka.  (Slepb.  B.  i.e.)  It 
Apnoui  fraoi  ThucTdidoi  (iiL  S9)  that  it  vu  an 
lh.co.rt.  [G.L.] 

EMBCrLIMA  O&'f'fAU^  Acrian,  ir.  SS;  PId. 
ni.  1.  g  a7;  EchoLlma,  Cnrt.  TiiL  13.  §  1),  a  toon 
appaimtlj  in  Bactriaoa,  tboogb  conudned  b;  Pto- 
lenif  U>  bg  nithin  the  arbitiair  diriiioo  of  udenC 
India  which  lie  colli  *^  IndiA  intra  Gangem.'*  It 
was,  according  U>  him.  near  the  nvei  Indui.  It  wai 
viiitcd  bj  Aleuinder  the  Great  after  tbe  rack  Aonini, 

tha  WHt  bank  of  the  Indui,  periuja  at  the  taodern 
AmioT,  or  Arab,  Tbe  nanatire  of  Cnrtitu  OBot* 
be  reconciled  witli  ita  poaidon,  nor  indeed  with  anj 
other  place  in  thii  put  ol  tha  conntr^,  aa  Ik  placca 
Embalima  at  ui(e«n  narcbee  Jrom  tbe  Indni.  It 
wu  nude  bj  Alexander  a  migaiine  for  tbe  tioopa 
of  which  Cralemi  wu  Ml  in  charge.  (Wilmn, 
.driaBa,p.l91.)  [V.] 

EHIi'BITA  AUGUSTA.  [AnouBTA  Ekerita.] 
EUESA  or  EMISSA  CE^wrm:  £0.  'EfurTDFof), 
a  cil^  of  Sjria,  reckcfied  b;  Ptolemy  to  that  part 
iif  the  diatrict  of  Apamene,  on  the  right  or  oirteni 
hank  of  the  Oronlee  (*.  15.  S  19),  to  wbioh  Plinjr 
airigna  •  deeert  dirtrict  beyond  Pilmyim  (j.  86). 
It  ii  chiefly  celebnled  in  ancient  (imca  for  its  tnag- 
nilicenC  temple  of  the  SnDj  and  the  appointment  of 
it«  joang  prieM  fiauiaoai,  otbeiwise  called  Elaga* 
baluA  or  Heliogabalui,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
hie  fotirteenth  year,  by  tbe  Roman  iegioaarics  of 
Syria  (a.  d.  21S;  Diet  ofBiogr.  :  v.  Elagabolna). 
It  via  bi  the  nelgbbonrbood  of  Emeu  that  Zenobia, 
qoeen  at  Palmyra,  wai  deleited  by  the  empenr 
Aurrlian,  A.D.  371.  (Vopiic  .JmJ:  35.)  It  wu 
originally  goremed  by  independent  chieb,  of  whom 
the  name!  of  Sampaiceramne  and  lamblichni  ire 
preeerred.  (Strab.  iri.  p.  7fi3.)  It  wtu  mids  a 
mkny  with  tbe  Joa  Italioom  by  Caracalht  (Ulpian, 
tip.  Dig.  50.  tiL  15.  >.  IX  and  afterwardi  became 
tbe  capital  of  Fbooiicia  Libamia.  (HierocL ;  MalaL 
lii.  p.  396,  ed.  Bonn.) 

Then  an  atill  extant  cdna  of  Caracolla  and 
^■gahalna,  in  which  it  ia  called  a  cokny  and  ■ 
metropdio.  On  the  cctini  of  Garocalla  it  ie  call«l  a 
oolonj,  and  on  tbote  of  Elagabaloa  a  metropolis,  to 
which  dignity  it  wia  no  doubt  eleialed  by  tbe  Utter 
empenw.  The  aoneied  cctn  of  Caracilla  repreeenta 
on  the  rareiw  tbe  lem[de  of  the  Snn.   (Eckhel,  loL 


EHHAUS. 
iii.  &  311.)     The    preMut    name    cf    Eiqbb    l 
ffimu.  [G.W.] 

EHIHS  (^Oiudw,  -Ki^um),  tbe  ray  aDdml  in 
hatritaals  of  Mnb.  1  pgintic  itra,  u  Uwtr  udi 
imports,  dispossesaed  by  tbe  childnn  of  Lot  [Uoab 
(^DaU.  u.  10,  11),  haTing  been  then  tatdy  west 
ensd,  aa  would  appear,  by  the  defeat  they  had  a 
periotced  in  the  ralley  of  Ifir^fcihaiTT,  from  Cbedb 
laoner  and  tbe  anfedenle  kings,  ss  ncorded  in  G 
««C:iit,5).  [G.W.] 

EMUAOIS  (Ifiiiatiiy.     1.  A  Tillage  i^  JuAm, 


by  S 


t.  13),  d 


foriongs  fmai  Jorosalan.  This  ii  ilriiUhsa  iden- 
tical with  the  X^ptoir  *AiAfiao6r  at  Joeepfana,  wbkfa 
be  says  lt*4xti  rS*  'ItpaotKiimr  trraSiami  t^i- 
narra,  in  which  Ves{aaiao  atoblisbed  a  cokaiy  of 
800  leterans.  (B.  J.  liL  G.  §  6.)  A  ttadhioB. 
originating  apparently  in  tbe  14th  cmtnry,  whidi 
has  Gi«d  its  rile  at  tbe  Tillage  of  £f-Jt*aMt«t, 
has  no  Islne  whateTer,  and  the  dist«n<«  doa  kA 
cdncidB  (Bobineon,  £.  £.  tdL  ui.  pp.  65,  S6>  A 
Tnon  andent  and  coonetent  baditvn,  which  stiD 
prevails  alznng  the  GreAs,  identifies  it  with  the 
Tillage  of  SiBinat-tl-Aw&b,  popnlorly  called  Ab^ 
Gaoth,  on  the  read  betweoi  Jemsaleai  sad  JoEk, 
about  IJ  hoar  fnni  the  (anna  city.  Tbe  aatben- 
ticiEy  of  this  tradilion  is  confinned  by  tbe  ciislenec 
at  the  pnamt  day  rfa  notire  Tillage,  on  the  rv«d 
between  Jerusalem  and  KitriytA^^Anh,  named 
Cottmia  (K-  KiAmia,  olmoDSly  deriTing  its  noma 
from  tbe  military  i:^iaoj  ertahljehrt  in  the  district 
of  Ammini  by  Vnpoaian,  It  ia  still  odebrat*]  fa 
its  wsten,  ss  it  wsa  in  tbe  tiiDc  of  Julian,  whs 
attempted  to  stop  the  fmnlain  m  accomit  of  tbe 
mincnlms  viniKB  im]nted  to  it.  (Tbeopbanea, 
died  by  Relsnd,  JViIoeil.  p.  759.)  It  is  oftec  cm- 
fonnded  with  the    fbllowii^,  aa  it   is,   indeed,  by 


3.  A  dty  of  Polastiae,  aboDt  right  or  ten  mites 
from  tbe  fcciDcr  (with  wbicb  it  hss  beoi  offen  CDO- 
foQ&ded),  still  retaining  ite  ancient  name  almost 
unchanged,  beuig  now  called  Ammvit  In  claisic 
times  It  was  designated  Nieopi^  in  camDecoB*- 
tion.sB  ia  anggeited,  of  tbedcetmctiancf  Jcsiualem. 
(Witlibald.  qp.  Rdimd,  f.  TGa)  It  ia  irei)intly 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  HsccabMo,  and  by  JnefJiiu 
(cited  in  Behind,  pp.43B,  439,  75S,  759X  and  ia 
jcaoed  with  Lydda  and  Thamna.  The  ItiDeiarinni 
Hierosolymitwom  places  it  -      - 


gere"  (ConMoW.  in  Dimid.  iii.)i  but  both  be  and 
Ensebins  BiroDeoaaly  identify  this  dty  with  the 
Tillage  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  (£pi(api.  Patloe, 
and  dt  Loeii  Btbrmcit,  ad  voe,  'E^^taeit,')  Plisy 
(T.  14)  seems  to  mske  the  same  nniUk^  wboi  be 
writes  of  it  as  a  toparchy — "  Footibns  irrigoam 

certainly  more  descriptire  of  the  Tillage  at  SU  Lnke 
than  of  the  dty  Mico|»lis,  whose  nto  is  stiD  maiktd 
by  a  Tillage  bouing  Uie  same  names  *>id  tncea  of 
ancient  ruina,  on  the  right  hand,  cr  noitb,  of  tbs 
rood  fron  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  in  tbe  ■"■■"Miit* 
Ticiniq>Df£4Urdii,tbe''Castel]iun  bcoi  Latnais' of 


9.  CAwooCr.)  Tbe  name  1 
(^nt  xTiiL  2.  S  3,  "  -  ■  ■  ' 
cinid  bot-springs  of 

prcts  la  mean  "  warm  baths,"  probably  idnti^ing 
Ibe  name  with  the  Hebrew  Hammath ;  which  in- 
clines Dr.  RoUnaon  to  regard  tbe  ancieDt  town  of 


Mtr.)  Tbe  name  giTm  b;  Jcaephai 
2.^3.  B.  J.  iT.  1.  G  a)  to  tbe  nedi- 
rings  of  TLberisB,  and  which  be  inter- 
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Hammtth  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Josh,  ziz.  35) 
as  represeDted  in  these  hot  springs.  (J5.  Bea.  yoL  iiL 
p.  260.)     [TiBBRiAs.]  [G.W.] 

EMC/DI MONTES  (t&  'HiaMl  Sfm,  Sfcnb.  xi. 
p.  511,  XV.  pp.  698,  715;  Ptol.  vL  15;  t5  *HfiotS6v 
6pos,  Diod.  ii.  35;  Dionys.  748,  1146;  t^  'H/uMiy 
PtoL  vi.  16;  d  *H/M»8^$,  Stnb.  xv.  p.  689;  Arrisn, 
IfuL  2 ;  EoaUth.  ad  Dionffa.  748 ;  Emodus,  Plin.  v. 
27 ;  Hemodee,  Mela,  L  15.  §  2,  iii.  7.  §  6;  Emodon, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  §  64).  Although  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great  opened  oat  to  the 
Grecian  mind  only  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
JlinuUagah  which  is  nearest  the  conntiy  c^  the  five 
riTers  of  W.  India,  yet  it  is  to  this  epoch  that  we 
most  date  a  new  era  for  Asiatic  geography.  The 
euterpriae  of  the  Macedonian  oonqneror,  the  oam- 
paign  of  Seleucos  Nicator,  the  long  residence  of 
Megasthenes  at  the  court  of  Sandraoottas,  and  the 
researches  made  by  Patrodes,  the  general  of  Se- 
leocos,  and  the  most  venudous  (fffcurra  i^tv96\cryos^ 
of  all  writers  ooncexning  India  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70), 
seem  to  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  more  £. 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  From  this  time  there 
appear  in  the  Greek,  and  subsequently  in  the  Soman 
writers,  views  more  or  less  generally  accurate  on  the 
existence,  direction,  and  continuity  of  a  vast  range 
of  mountains  extending  over  the  entire  continent 
from  W.  to  E.  Dicaeavchus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  fint  to  point  this 
out,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  geography  of 
Eratosthenes.  In  both  authors,  more  than  300  years 
before  Pliny,  the  name  of  Imaus  is  met  with  under 
the  form  of  Imaon.  India  is  bordered  to  the  N.,  from 
Ariana  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  by  the  extremities  of 
Taurus,  to  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  give  the 
different  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodon,  Imaon,  and 
othen,  while  the  Maciyloinians  call  them  Caucasus. 
(Etatosth.  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689;  comp.  ii.  p.  68, 
xi.  p.  490.)  The  idea  of  attaching  to  the  Taurus 
of  Asia  Minor  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Himak^fah 
range  fxcHindou-kuth,  the  plateau  which  is  prolonged 
towards  the  volcano  of  Demavemi,  and  extends  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
But  Strabo  (xi.  p.  511),  in  a  passage  where  he  de- 
scribes the  duiin  of  the  Taurus  on  tibe  other  side  of 
the  Caspian,  illustrates  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
with  great  detail.  In  proceeding  from  the  Hyrcanian 
sea  to  the  E.,  the  mountains  that  the  Greeks  call 
Taurus  are  always  on  the  right  hand,  as  fiur  as  the 
Indian  sea.  These  mountains  begin  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia,  and,  receiving  difierent  names,  are  un- 
interruptedly prolonged  to  the  £.  All  these  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Arii  have  received  from  the  Mace- 
donians the  name  of  Caucasus;  but  among  the 
barbarians  the  mountams  to  the  N.  are  called  Paro- 
pamisus, the  Emodes  and  Imaon  taking  difierent 
names  in  difierent  parts.  (Comp.  Groskurd,  ap. 
Le.)  It  is  remarkable  that  these  iodigenoas  de- 
nominations of  the  great  Himalayan  cham  were  so 
little  altered  by  the  Greeks,  that  in  our  time,  more 
than  2000  years  after  Eratosthenes,  we  are  enabled 
to  interpret  them  from  the  Sanscnt.  The  name  of 
BwtakqfOf  applied  to  a  diain  c^  mountains  limiting 
India  to  the  N.,  has  been  recognised  by  Haughton  in 
the  laws  of  Manu.  It  is  the  *'  abode  "  (&tya)  of 
**  snow "  (hkna').  The  great  epic  poems  of  India, 
the  Rdmdffana  and  the  Mahabhacrata^  speak  of 
Himao&n  saidEmav€it —  **  snowy,****  wintry.**  Imaus 
is  derived  from  Himavat  (Bohlen,  Das  AUe-Indimf 
voL  L  p*  11),  an  etymology  of  which  Pliny  was 
aware,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  Montes  Emodi, 
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adds,  "  quomm  jnY)montorium  Imaus  vocatur,  ineo- 
lamm  hngud  nivoeum  significants'*  (vi.  17).  The 
Montes  Emodi  are  the  ''golden  mountains**  (A^- 
rnddriy—hima,  " gold; *»  adri, "  mountain **— either 
because  of  the  supposition  that  there  were  rich 
mines  of  gold,  as  in  the  other  extremity  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  Altai  and  Kinchan,  or  in  allusion  to 
those  fires  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  by  the  snows 
of  the  Himalayah  which  gild  its  highest  summit^  as 
described  in  The  Cloud  Meeseqger  of  KdUddaa. 

As  it  appears,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 
great  geographical  views  oonoeived  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  elaborated  in  detail  from  better  and  more  nume- 
rous materials  by  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy,  the 
ancients  believed  that  the  interior  of  Asia  was  tra- 
versed by  one  single  great  chain  of  mountains  pro- 
longed from  the  E.  to  the  W.  in  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  it  only  remains  to  mark  off  that  portion  of 
the  great  central  oordillera  to  which  they  applied 
the  name  of  Emodus  or  Emodi  Montes.  They  may 
generally  be  described  as  forming  that  portion  of  the 
great  lateral  branch  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  the 
colossal  Himaiayan  range  (jiiyurrov  6p^Sj  AgaUiem. 
ii.  9),  extending  along  NepauL^  and  probably  as  far 
as  Bhotan.  The  prolongation  was  occasionally  in- 
definitely made.  Thus  Dionysius  Periegetes  (ii.  62  ) 
describes  the  foot  of  the  Emodes  as  bathed  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16)  gives  the  name  of  Ottorocorras  COmpoxS^s') 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  Greeks  pro- 
bably specially  applied  a  general  denomination  in  the 
systematic  geognphy  of  India.  The  OttorocorrBS 
of  Ptolemy  is  the  UUttrtk-Kunt  of  the  Vedas  and 
MahdbhdrtUOf  the  upper  or  hyperborean  regions  of 
Asia.  (Comp.  Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Betearch.  vol.  viii. 
p.  398.)  The  text  of  Ammianus  (xxiiL  6.  §  64) 
has  Opuro-Carra,  which  is  the  same  Mount  Ktaru. 
The  same  historian  describes  in  a  very  picturesque 
manner  one  of  those  Alpine  frirms  (^  Contm  Orien- 
talem  plagam  in  orbis  spedem  consertae  celsorem 
aggerum  summitates  ambiunt  Serss;  a  Septentrione 
nivosae  solitudini  cohaerent,**  Z.  c.)  which  are  so  often 
repeated  in  the  windings  of  the  mountains  of  E. 
Ana.  The  S.  spurs  of  this  chain  were  called  Be- 
PTRRHUS  (t^  B^rv^y  ^s,  Ptol.  vii.  2),  with  the 
sources  of  the  Doanas  {Irawatkfy);  Dakassi  or 
DAMAsn  Montes  (r&  Adfuurva  6pv,  Ptol.  L  c), 
with  the  sources  of  the  Dobias;  and  Skmaktrini 
MoMTES  (rh  ^vtJuufewhv  0pos,  Ptol.  I  c),  from 
which  the  rivers  Seras  and  Aspxthra  take  their 
rise.  (Humboldt,  Ane  Centrale,  vol.  L  pp.  140 
— 145;  Gosselin,  G^ognqMe  det  Andens^  vol  iii. 
pp.  173,  188,  297,  298;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  iL 
p.  185,  vol.  V.  p.  449.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EMPERE'SIXJM  (*^irep^ioy),  a  promontory 
mentioned  by  Dicaearchns  between  Anlis  andEuripus. 
Leake  supposes  Emperesium  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  of  Euboea  immediately  south  of 
Chalcis  and  the  Straits.  (Dicaearch.  Stat.  Graec. 
90;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  264,  seq.) 

EMPC/RLA  (ra  *E^op«ia),wa8  at  first  the  name 
of  a  number  of  seaport  towns,  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis;  afterwards  of  the  district  in  which  Uiose 
towns  lay.  (Polyb.  i.  82.  §  6,  iii.  23.  §  2,  Exc. 
Leg.  18 ;  Appian,  Pun.  72 ;  Liv.  xxix.  25,  xxxiv. 
62 :  see  further  Africa,  p.  68,  b.,  and  Btza- 
CIUM.)  [P.  S.] 

EMPCXRD^  (Liv.)  or  EMPO'RIUM  CZptvopiat, 
PtoL;  ^EfiKopfuoy,  Polyb.,  Strab.;  %i7t6pu>v,  Ptol.: 
Ampurias)j  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  His- 
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pnnia  Tarraconensis,  on  tho  small  galf  ((7.  ofRomu) 
which  lies  below  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  at  the  month  of  the  river  Clodianaa  (F/vrux), 
which  formed  its  port.  Its  sitnation  made  it  the 
natural  landing-pUoe  from  Gaul;  and  as  such  it 
was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  the  Phocaesns  of 
Massalia.  .  Their  fint  city  (afterwards  called  the 
Old  Town)  was  built  on  a  small  island,  whence  they 
passed  over  to  the  mainland :  and  here  a  double  city 
fl^rew  up, — the  Greek  town  on  the  coast,  and  an 
Ilwrian  settlement,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Indigetes,  on 
the  inland  side  of  the  other.  Julius  Caesar  added  a 
body  of  Roman  oolonists  to  the  Greeks  and  Spaniards ; 
and  the  place  gradually  coalesced  into  one  Roman 
dty.  On  coins  it  is  styled  a  mnnicipium.  (Liv.  zzi. 
60, 61,  zxvi.  19,  xzviii.  42,  zzxiy.  9 ;  Polyb.  iii.  76 ; 
Stiab.  iii.  pp.  159,  160 ;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4 ;  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  20;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Scylax,  p.  1; 
Scymn.  Ch.  208;  Sil.  ItaL  iii  369,  xv.  176;  Fiorez, 
Med,  de  Etp.  rol.  ii.  pp.  409,  645,  vol.  iii.  p.  66; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41 ,  SuppL  toL  i.  p.  82 ;  Ses- 
tlni,  p.  139;  Num.  Goth  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  49; 
Ukert,  ToL  iL  pt.  1.  p.  423.)  [P.  S.] 


coat  OF  EMPOSIAB. 

EMPO^RICUS  SINUS  (6  'ZforopiKbs  ic6Kwos),  a 
gulf  OQ  the  W.  coast  of  libaretania  Tingitana,  be- 
tween tho  towns  of  Sala  (Salee)  and  Lixus  {El" 
Artushy  It  derived  its  name  from  the  mercantile 
settlements  of  the  Phoenicians.  Stiabo  says  that 
the  tides  were  here  so  gnat,  that  at  high  water  the 
country  was  overflowed  7  stadia  inland;  a  statemoit 
confirmed  by  the  great  swamps  which  now  oovw 
the  district  (Strab.  xm  pp.  825,  889;  Ptd.  ir. 
1.)  [P.S.] 

FMPULUM  iAtnpiffUome),  a  smaU  town  of  Ia- 
tium,  a  dependency  of  Tibur,  which  was  taken  in 
B.  o.  355  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  viL  18.) 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  its  name,  and  we  have 
no  due  to  its  pobition ;  but  the  resemblance  of  name 
has  induced  Gell  and  Nibby  to  regard  the  remams 
of  an  ancient  town  visible  at  a  place  called  Ampi- 
glume  (about  5  miles  E.  of  TVooJt,  on  the  road  to 
SicUiano)^  as  those  of  Empnlum.  Considerable 
porticKis  of  the  walls  remain,  constructed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  tufo — the  only  instance  of  the  employment 
of  that  material  in  this  style  of  construction ;  but 
they  are  not  of  a  massive  character,  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  portions  of  reticulated  and  other  masonry, 
decidedly  of  the  Roman  period.  The  site  was  pro> 
bably  used  in  later  times  as  that  of  a  Roman  villa. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  199—201 ;  Nibby,  Dm- 
iormi,  vol.  ii.  ppu  10,  11.)  [E.H.B.] 

ENCUELANES  ('E7x<^<^c'))  «  people  and 
town  of  Illyricnm,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Lychnitis,  in  Dassaretia,  subdued  by  Philip,  b.  c. 
216.     (Polyb.  V.  108.  §  8.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ENCHEXEES  (*E7x«Ae«0i  <^  lUynan  tribe, 
whom  the  andent  ge(^;rapher  Hecataeus  {Fr.  66 — 
70,  ed.  Klausen)  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  TaulantU. 
ScyUx  (Fr.  58)  has  fixed  their  position  N.  of  EpU 
damnns  and  the  Taulantii.  .This  tribe  are  connected 
with  the  cycle  of  myths  concerning  Osdmus.  (Comp. 
HenxLv.  61.)  [E.B.J.] 
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ENDOR  CA«>^,  LXX. ;  'Ei««pojr,  Jofie[^.; 
*Hr8fiJp,  'Atii^py  Euseb.),  a  village  in  Palestine,  in- 
famous in  the  closing  scenes  of  Uie  life  of  Saul  for 
his  consultation  of  the  sorceress,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gil  boa.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c.)  It  is 
reckoned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  <»  this  nde 
Jordan  (JoiA.  xix.  1 1),  and  is  placed  by  Ensebius 
and  St.  Jerome  (Ononuud.  9.)  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  It  was  a 
Urge  village  in  their  time,  and  still  exists  under  tho 
same  name,  <m  the  northern  declivity  of  Little  Her- 
moD,  and  near  to  Nain, — another  mark  of  identifi- 
cation furmshed  by  Eusebius.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
voL  iii.  p.  225.)  [G.W.] 

E'NEA  C^4a).  Stmbo  (p.  552)  mentions  three 
places,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  and  the  Aesepus;  and 
these  places  are;  *'Enea,  a  village  (in^iy),  and 
Agyiia  and  Alazia."  In  another  passage  Strabo  (pu 
602),  on  the  same  authority,  says :  *'  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Aesepus,  between  F^chne  and  PaU»- 
Boepsis,  is  the  Nea  Come  and  sDvtr  mines;"  and 
again  he  says  that  **  PahMSoepsis  is  distant  50  stadia 
from  Aeneia,  and  SOfrom  the  Aesepas."  It  is  plain 
that  Enea,  Nea,  and  Aeneia,  are  all  the  same  place, 
and  thereibre  tiiere  u  some  error  in  Stnbo's  text. 
Grosknrd  (TVonsX.  Strab.  y6L  ii.  pp.  480,  580, 
note)  takes  *EM4a  to  be  the  true  name  in  the  first  of 
these  passages;  and  *Ei^  or  Aiwtta  to  be  the  true 
name  in  the  second.  He  takes  Enea  to  be  the 
modem  Ene  or  Ewiih^  near  the  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  Memi&re  Choi  As  to  this  point, 
see  Nea  and  Nsamdbia.  [G.  L^*] 

ENEGLAIM  ('EyaywAAc^,  LXX.;  'AyiOiXfifi, 
Euseb.),  a  dty  of  Moals  mentioned  only  in  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  10);  plaoed  by  Eusebius  8  miles  south  of 
AreopoliB  or  Ar  of  Moab  (Onomott  e.  v.),  but  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  E^laim  of  Isaiah,  in  the  bur- 
den of  Moab  (xv.  8).  St.  Jerome  (^Communt.  m 
Etek  I  c.)  says  that  it  was  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jotdan, 
as  indeed  the  passage  in  Esekiel  implies  that  it  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [G.  W.] 

ENGANNIM  (*H7aj/n().  I.  A  dty  dtoated  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  designated  "  the 
valley"  or  *'the  pbun"  (JoiA.  xv.  34),  which 
bordered  on  the  great  pUun  of  Philistia;  and  several 
of  the  dties  mentioned  in  immediatfi  oonnecLion  with 
it,  and  which  are  still  represented  by  villages  bearing 
the  same  name,  enable  us  to  pboe  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  valley  of  Elah. 

2.  Another  dty  of  the  same  name  was  situated  in 
the  tribe  of  Issaohar  (Joeh.  xix.  21),  and  assigned 
to  the  Levites  iJoeh.  xxi.  29).  [G.  W.] 

ENGEDI  CATfcaSirf,  aL  *En^i9l,  al.  *Hpyom, 
LXX.;  'ETToStf,  *EyyaBaif  *EYya9^  Joseph.;  'Ey- 
ydSbUy  Ptol. :  Eth.  'EyyriHifos),  a  dty  in  the  wilder*- 
ness  of  Judaea  (Joeh.  xv.  62),  giving  its  name  to  a 
desert  tract  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Strm. 
xxiv.  2).  Its  more  andent  name  was  Hasezoii-tamar, 
when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites.  ((rsnea.  xiv. 
7 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  2.)  It  was  odebrated  in  old  times 
for  its  vineyards  {CanL  L  14),  and  Pliny  reckons  it 
second  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  fertility  and  palm- 
groves  (v.  17).  It  is  misplaced  by  St.  Jerome  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  {CommetU.  ti» 
Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  and  stated  by  Joeephus  to  be  300 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  (^ArU.  ix.  1.  §  2).  It  gave 
its  name  to  one  of  the  fifteen  toparcfaies  of  Judaea 
( JB.  J.  V.  3).  It  tooyts  name  — • «  Fountain  of  the 
wild  Goats  "  (stUl  callSI'^wi-^M%)— from  a  oopiona 
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Bpring  issuing  oat  of  the  limeBtono  rock  at  the  base 
of  on  almost  perpendicular  difF  800  or  1000  feet 
high,  down  the  face  of  which  was  the  oolj  approach 
to  the  towDf  bj  a  aigxag  path  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
city  was  situated  qd  a  small  plain  between  the  fbon- 
tain  and  the  sea,  and  some  fiunt  traoeB  of  boildings 
may  still  be  diseovend.  Owing  to  the  enonnoos  de- 
pression of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  climate  of  this  spot, 
shat  in  on  all  sides  but  the  east  bj  rockj  mountains, 
has  a  temperatare  much  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Palestine,  and  its  frolts  oooseqnentlj 
ripen  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  those  of  the  hill 
coontey.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  fow  Anbs, 
whose  deformed  and  stnnted  growth  bears  witness  to 
the  relaxing  infloenca  of  this  almost  tropical  climate. 
(Behmd,  PalcMima,  p.  763 ;  Bobiuaon,  BUk  Rm, 
yol.  u.  p.  209,  &c)  [G.  W.] 

ENGUIUM  or  ENGYUM OSryvor,  Diod,Steph. 
B.,  EyyOw^Flnti  Etk  'Er)wyor,  Engninns:  Gcmgi 
Veierejj  a  city  in  the  interiar  of  Sidly,  celebrated 
for  its  temple  of  the  Magna  Mater.  Diodoros  tells 
us  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Cretans,  the  sunriyors  of  the  expediti<»i  of  Minos, 
who  were  after  the  Trojan  War  reinforced  by  a  fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  same  oountiy  under 
Meriones.  (Died.  ir.  79.)  The  same  traditkm  is 
related  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions  that  relics  of 
Meriones  and  Ulysses  were  still  shown  there  in  oon- 
finnation  of  it.  (Pint  Marc  20.)  But  it  is  certain 
that  it  W88  not  in  historical  times  a  Greek  colony : 
nor  is  any  moition  of  it  found  in  history  till  the  time 
of  Timoleon,  when  the  two  cities  of  Engyum  and 
Apollmia  were  subject  to  a  tyrant  named  Leptines, 
who  was  expelled  by  Timoleon,  and  the  dties  restored 
to  their  Hborty.  (Dlod.  xvi.  72.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War  Engyum  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  by  Marcellus,  but  was  spared  by  him  at 
the  intercession  of  Nicias,  one  of  its  principal  citisens. 
(Plot  Marc,  20.)  Ko  further  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  history:  it  appears  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  a 
municipal  town,  md  is  found  also  in  the  lists  given 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  of  the  cities  of  Sicily:  but 
fhnn  this  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  43 ;  Plm.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  14.)  Plutarch 
tells  us  it  was  not  a  large  city,  but  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  which  Cicero 
also  calls  **  augustissimum  et  religionasimum  fanum." 
Its  reputation  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Sdino  Africanus  had  presented  many 
ofieiings  to  it,  including  bronze  armour  and  Tases  of 
beautiflil  workmanship,  all  of  which  were  carried  off 
by  the  rapacious  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  It.  44,  r.  72.) 
Cicero  calls  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated "  Mater  Magna,"  and  distinctly  identifies  her 
with  the  Mater  Idaea:  Plutarch  and  Diodoros,  on 
the  contrary,  mention  the  goddesses  in  the  plural,  al 
Ocol  Mor^pcf ,  like  the  Deae  Matres  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  probable  that  their  worship  was  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  and  the  traditions  that  derived  the  founda- 
tion of  the  dty  from  Crete  evidently  pmnt  to  the 
same  connection. 

We  have  no  cine  to  the  precise  situation  of  Engyum : 
but  Cicero  mentions  it  in  ddnjunction  with  Aluntium, 
Apollonia,  Capitium,  and  other  cities  of  the  ME.  of 
Sidly;  and  the  subjection  of  Apollonia  and  Engyum 
to  the  government  of  Leptines  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  pkces  were  not  very  far  distant  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  Clurerius,  who 
-pUxxa  Engyum  at  Gangi  Vetere,  about  2  miles  S.  of 
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the  modem  town  of  Gat^,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Fiume  Orande,  though  a  mere  conjecture,  is 
plausible  enough,  and  has  accordingly  been  followed 
by  most  subsequent  writers.  The  elevated  situation 
of  this  place  would  correspond  with  the  strong 
position  assigned  it  by  Diodorus  (iv.  79);  and  Silius 
Italicns  (xiv.  249)  also  tells  us  it  had  a  rocky  terri- 
tory. The  ruins  mentioned  by  Fazello  as  existing 
at  Gangi  Keters,  are  however  not  ancient,  but  those 
of  the  old  town  of  the  name,  now  deserted.  (Fazell. 
deReb.  Sic  x.  2;  Axsacadloe.  |i.  419;  Clnver. 
SieiL  p.  367.)  Ptolemy  indeed  seems  to  place  En- 
gyum in  the  more  southern  part  of  Sicily:  but  little 
dependence  can  be  pbtced  on  his  data  for  the  towns 
of  the  interior.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ENI'PEUS,  a  river  of  the  Macedonian  Pieria,which 
is  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  8)  as  descending  from  a 
valley  of  Olympus,  and  as  enclosed  between  high 
and  precipitous  banks,  containing  little  water  in 
summer,  but  full  of  quicksands  and  whirlpools  in 
wintey  weather.  In  b.  c.  169,  Perwus  placed  his 
army  at  a  distance  of  5  M.  P.  from  Dium,  behind 
the  Enipeus,  and  oocujned  the  line  of  the  river. 
The  description  of  the  historian,  and  its  distance  from 
Dium,  correspond  to  the  river  of  LitokMro,  which 
has  its  Gtigm  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  woody 
steeps  of  Olympus,  and  flows  in  a  wide  bed  between 
precipitous  banks,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
pp.406, 420.)  [E.B.J.] 

ENITEUS  CErCirewf,  sometimes  'Eyurctfr,  Strab- 
viiL  p.  856;  Eustath.  ad  Od,  xi.  328:  Ferealiti), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Thessaly,  rises  in 
Mount  Othrys,  and  after  flowing  through  the  plain 
of  Pharsalus,  flows  into  the  Peneus.  Its  chief  tri- 
butary was  the  Apidanus,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Phthia,  probably  at  the  springs  of 
Vrytid.  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  represent^  as 
the  principal  of  the  two  rivers,  and  its  name  given 
to  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the  Peneus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river 
in  Achaea,  of  which  the  waters  were  not  dnmk  up 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432,  comp. 
viii.  p.  356 ;  Eurip.  Bee.  451 ;  Herod,  vii.  1 96 ;  Apoll. 
Bhod.  i.  35.)  The  Enipeus  is  a  rapid  river,  and  is 
therefore  called  by  Ovid  "irrequietus  Enipeus" 
(i/et.  i.  579),  an  epithet  which,  as  Leake  remarks,  is 
more  coiTect  than  Lucan*s  description  (vi.  374): — 

. ..."  it  gurgite  rapto 
Apidanus;  nunquamque  cder^  niti  mixtuSf  Bnipetu." 

The  Cuarius  flowed  into  the  Enipeus  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Apdanus.  (Leake,  Northern  (Treece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  320,  330.)  Bespecting  the  river  god 
Enipeus,  see  Dkt.  of  Biogr.  and  Myth.  *.  v. 

2.  A  river  of  Elis  in  the  Pisatis,  called  Bami- 
cluus  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  flowed  into  the  Alpheius 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stood  Salmone.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)     [Sauionk.] 

ENISPE  CEvfoiny),  an  Arcadian  town  mentioned 
by  Homer,'  in  the  Catalogue  of  l^ips,  along  with 
Bhipe  and  Stratia.  It  was  impossible  even  in  anti- 
quity to  determine  the  position  of  these  towns,  and 
Pausanias  treats  as  absurd  the  opinion  of  those 
who  considered  them  to  be  islands  in  the  river  Ladon. 
(Hom.  //.  ii.  606 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  388 ;  Pans.  viii.  25. 
§12.) 

ENNA  or  HENNA  ("Em,  Steph.  B.,  Pol., 
Diod.,  &c.,  but  in  Livy,  Cicero,  and  most  Latin 
authors  Hsmna:  Etk^EyrtuoSf  Ennensis  or  Hen- 
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nensu:  CoMliro  Oiowmia)^  an  andent  and  important 
citj  of  Sicily,  ntnated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
cwntre  of  tiie  island;  whenoe  Gioero  calls  it  ^  medi- 
tcnanea  mazime"  iVerr,  iii.  83),  and  tells  as  that 
it  was  within  a  day's  jonrney  of  the  nearest  point  on 
all  the  three  coasts.  Hence  the  sacred  grore  of 
Proserpine,  in  its  immediate  neighboorhood,  was  often 
called  the  ^  nmbilicns  Siciliae."  (Gio.  Fierr.  iv.  48; 
Gallim.  H,  m  Cer,  15.)  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Enna  is  described  by  seyeral  andent  authors,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sicily.  Placed 
oa.the  level  summit  of  a  gigantic  hill,  so  lofty  as 
almost  to  deserve  to  be  called  a  moontain,  and  snr- 
itmnded  on  all  sides  with  precipitous  cliflb  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  in  a  very  few  spots  which 
are  easily  defended,  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
which  gushes  from  the  fiMe  of  the  rocks  on  all  sides, 
and  having  a  fine  plain  or  table  land  of  about  3  miles 
in  circumference  on  the  summit,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  fortresses  in  the  world. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37;  Cic  Verr.  iv.  48;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  tells  us  («.  v.  "E^i^a),  but 
without  citing  his  authority,  that  Enna  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  80  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  parent  dty  (b.  a  654) :  but  the  silence  of  Thu- 
cydides,  where  he  mentions  the  other  colonies  of 
Syracuse  founded  about  this  period  (vi.  2.),  tells 
stroi^Iy  against  this  statement.  It  is  improbable 
also  Uiat  ^e  Syracusans  should  have  established  a 
odony  so  far  inland  at  so  early  a  period,  and  it  is 
oertun  that  when  Enna  first  figures  in  history,  it 
appears  as  a  Siculian  and  not  as  a  Greek  dty. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  seems  to  have  fully  appredated 
its  importance,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  make 
himsdf  master  of  the  place;  at  first  by  aiding  and 
encouraging  Aeimnestus,  a  citizen  of  Enna,  to  sdze 
on  the  soverdgn  power,  and  afterwards,  failing  in 
his  object  by  this  means,  turning  against  him  and 
ajwiating  the  Enuaeaus  to  get  rid  of  their  despot. 
(Diod.  xlv.  14.)  He  did  not  however  at  this  time 
accomplish  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that,  after  repeated  expeditions  against  the 
ndghbouring  Sicilian  cities,  Enna  also  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.  (Id.  ziv.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Aga- 
thodes  we  find  Enna  for  a  time  subject  to  ^at 
tyrant,  but  when  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodicus 
began  to  prodaim  the  restoration  of  the  other  dties 
of  Sidly  to  freedom,  the  Ennaeans  were  the  first  to 
join  thdr  standard,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Xeno- 
dicus, B.  o.  309.  (Id.  xz.  31.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  Enna  is  repeatedly  mentianed;  it  was  taken 
first  by  the  Garthaginians  under  Hamilcar,  and 
subsequently  recapturod  by  the  Romans,  but  in  both 
instances  by  treachery  and  not  by  force.  (Diod.  zxiii. 
9.  p.  503;  PoL  L  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
while  Marcdius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
B.  o.  214,  Enna  became  Uie  scene  of  a  fearful  mas- 
sacre. The  defection  of  several  Sicilian  towns  from 
Bome  had  alarmed  Pinarius  the  governor  of  Enna, 
lest  the  dtizeus  of  that  place  should  follow  their 
example;  and  in  order  to  forestal  the  aj^rehended 
treachery,  he  with  the  Roman  garrison  ftll  upon  the 
dtizeiis  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword  without  distinction,  after  which  he 
gave  up  the  dty  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37 — 39.)  Eighty  years  later  Enna  again 
became  conspicuous  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
Servile  War  in  Sidly  (b.g.  134—132),  which  first 
broke  out  there  under  the  lead  oH  Eunus,  who  made 
himsdf  master  in  the  first  instance  of  Enna,  which 
from  its  central  podtiou  and  great  natural  strength 
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became  the  centre  of  his  operatiqiis,  and  the  recepUde 
of  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  It  was  the  last  place  that 
hdd  out  against  the  proconsul  Rupilius,  and  was  at 
length  betrayed  into  his  hands,  its  impicgaabte 
strength  having  defied  all  his  effisrts.  (Diod.  xxxiv., 
Exc  PhoL  pp.  526—529,  Exc  Vales,  ppu  599, 
600;  Flor.  iiL  19.  §  8;  Oros.  v.  9.;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
272.)  Strabo  tells  us  (I.  e.)  that  it  snfiered  se- 
vardy  upon  this  occadon  (which,  indeed,  oooU 
scarody  be  otherwise),  and  regards  this  period  as 
the  oommenoement  of  its  subsequent  decline,  dccro, 
however,  notices  it  repeatedly  in  a  DMimer  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  sUll  a  floniiahiiig  mum- 
dpal  town:  it  had  a  fertile  territory,  well-adapted 
i(x  the  growth  of  com,  and  diligently  cuhivated,  till 
it  was  rendered  almost  desolate  by  tJie  exactions  of 
Verres.  (Gic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  83.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  little  of  Enna:  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as 
stall  inhabited,  though  by  a  small  population,  in  his 
time:  and  the  name  appears  in  Plmy  among  the 
munidpal  towns  of  Sidly,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14 ;  Ptd. 
iii.  4.  §  14;  Itm.  Ant,  p.  93;  Teh.  /Vut.)  Ita  great 
natural  advantages,  as  wdl  as  its  central  pontioD, 
must  have  secured  it  in  all  tames  from  compete 
decay,  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  exist 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Its  modecn  name  of 
(kutro  Oiovanm  seems  to  be  merdy  an  Italianised 
fonn  of  Casiro  Jannij  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
in  the  native  dialect  of  Sidly,  and  this  is  probaUy 
only  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Gastmm  Ennae  or 
Catiro  di  Enma. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Enna  is  cdebrated  in  my- 
thological story  as  the  place  from  whenoe  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  by  Pluta  (Ovid,  MeL  v.  385—408; 
Glaudian,  de  Rapt.  Proatrp.  ii.;  Diod.  v.  3.)  The 
exact  spot  asdgned  by  load  tradition  as  the  scene 
of  this  event  was  a  small  lake  suironnded  by  kfty 
and  precipitous  hills,  about  5  miles  from  Enna,  the 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  which  dxiunded  in  floweia, 
while  a  cavern  or  grotto  hard  by  was  shown  as  that 
from  which  the  infonial  king  suddenly  emerged. 
This  lake  is  called  Pergus  by  Ovid  (J/et  ▼.  386) 
and  Glaudian  (JLc  ii.  112),  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  ndther  Gicero  nor  Diodoms  speaks  of  any  lake 
in  particular  as  the  scene  of  the  occurrence:  the 
former  however  says,  that  around  Enna  were  "  lacns 
lucique  plurimi,  et  laetissimi  flores  onmi  tempore 
anni."  (Verr.  iv.  48.)  Diodorus,  on  the  contmy, 
describes  the  spot  from  whence  Proserpine  was  carried 
off  as  a  meadow  abounding  in  flowers,  espedally 
odoriferous  ones,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  hounds  to  fdlow  their  prey  by  the  scent 
across  this  tract:  he  speaks  of  it  as  enclosed  on  all 
ddes  by  steep  diffii,  and  having  groves  and  marshes 
in  the  ndghbourhood,  but  makes  no  mention  of  a 
lake  (v.  3).  The  cavern  however  is  alluded  to  by 
him  as  well  as  by  Gioeio,  and  would  seem  to  point 
to  a  definite  locahty.  At  the  present  day  there  still 
remains  a  small  kke  in  a  baahi-shaped  hoUow  sur- 
rounded by  great  hills,  and  a  cavern  near  it  is  still 
pointed  out  as  that  described  by  Cicero  and  Diodoms, 
but  the  flowers  have  in  great  measure  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  groves  and  woods  which  fixmerly 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  the  scene  is  described  by 
modem  travellers  as  bare  and  desolate.  (Hoare's 
Ciauioal  Tour,  voL  ii.  p.  252;  Parthey,  Wtmde- 
rungen  «L  SiciUenf  p.  135;  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
Autumn  in  <Sidiy,  p.  106,  who  has  given  a  view  of 
the  lake.) 

The  connection  of  this  myth  with  Enna  oatiually 
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ltd  10  (if  it  did  not  ntlfer  ansa  fion)  tlie  pecolimr 
wonblp  of  tlia  two  goddaues  Cera  uid  PrMtrpine 
io  tliat  citj :  Uld  «■  Uaia  from  Ci(«TO  ttut  then 
VM  4  templfi  of  C«nfl  of  fioch  gnat  Htltiqmtj  and 
nnclitj  Ihit  the  Sidlinns  repaired  thither  with  A 
feeling  gF  religioos  iwe,  u  if  it  wu  the  godden 
beraeif  rather  thin  her  tuiotnirr  that  the;  irere 
■boDt  to  ™il.  Yet  this  did  not  prmerre  it  iron  tbo 
•icrilegioni  hnnds  of  Vsttm,  who  curried  off  from 
thence  a  bronie  image  of  tho  deiCj  herselF^  the  tnoet 
ancient  u  well  u  Uw  most  veneraled  in  Sicilj.  (Cic. 
Verr.  W.  48.)  No  remaini  of  this  tempJe  are  now 
visible ;  according  to  Fazello  it  etood  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  has  been  whollj  carried  away  bj 
the  &llinf;  down  of  great  maiMB  of  rock  frwn  the  edge 
oftlie  cliff.  (Fazell.  i.  3.  p.  444;  M.  of  Omwude, 
p92.)  Noranthereanjolher  THtigea  of  Ulti<)llitf 
Btill  remaining  at  Catlrv  Gtovamti:  thej  were  pro- 
bablj  deatrojed  b;  the  Samcena,  who  erealed  the 
caitle  and  Bereral  otb«r  of  the  most  proounMlt 
biuliiinga  cf  the  modem  dtf.  (Hoare,  I.e.  p.  S49.) 
Then  eziit  cdne  of  Enna  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
with  the  legend  Muh.  (Huniinpinm)  Hkkma,  tfans 
conSnning  the  anlhoritj  of  Cicen,  aii  the  beat  USS. 
of  whieh  hare  the  aspirated  form  of  the  name. 
(Znmpt,  ad  Vetr.  p.  393.)  The  moat  incieDt  Greek 
cdn  of  the  dtj  aln  giveg  the  name  KENNAION 
(Eckbel,  Tol.  i.  p.  306):  there  ia  tbarefbre  little 
donbt  that  thia  form  ia  the  more  oorrvct,  thongh 
Enna  ia  the  more  unaL  [E.  H.  B.] 


the  male  d 
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tireiD  to  tbo  iword,  and  made  themselToa 
maatera  of  the  place,  of  which  Ihej  refined  poa- 
usuinn  for  man;  jean.  (Diod.  lir.  B;  Ephonia, 
op,  StejiK  B.  I.  0.  'I>T«W.B.)  Daring  the  auhse- 
(^nent  wan  of  IKonjaiua  vilh  the  Carthaginiana,  the 
Campanian  occnpanta  of  Enlella  nded  with  their 
furmer  mastera,  and  eren  continued  fcithful  lo  their 


a.  396,  1 


n  all  tl 


except  fire  went  over  to  that  of  Dionjaina.  (Diod. 
lii.  48,  fll.)  It  waa  not  till  b.  c.  36B  that  the 
STTacusan  d«poC  waa  able  to  rednce  Entella ;  the 
citf  appean  lo  have  atill  nmained  in  the  bands  of 
the  Camfaniana,  bat  was  now  hoatile  to  the  Cartba- 
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avaged 


ENTBLLA  (^trrtM^:  Eth.  'EmXAlMt,  £i 
tellinns:  Socca  dEnUiia),  a  atj  in  the  interior  of 
Sidlj,  sitoaled  on  the  left  bank  <£  the  riier  Urpeaa 
(£eJ>ci),  and  warly  midwaj  betweoi  the  two  scaa, 
being  about  35  miha  from  the  moolh  of  the  Hypaaa, 
and  much  about  the  aame  diitance  frran  the  N.  ooaat 
of  the  ialaod,  at  the  gnlf  of  CitfeUunars.  It  wu 
'    oitj,  and   apjarentlj'  of  Sicaoian 


ongin, 


0  tnditii 


datbo  connected  it  with  Ihe  Eljmi  and  Ihe  supposed 
Tio^  colonj.  According  lo  aome  writ*™  it  was 
fi>nnded  bj  Acceloe,  and  nan)ed  after  bia  wife  En- 
tella  (Tieti.  ad  Lgcopkr.  964),  a  traditiui  to  which 
Slins  IlaLcua  allndee  ("  Entella  Hecloreo  dilectom 
Domen  Aceatae,"  SiL  Ilal.  liv.  305).  wbilo  olhen 
aicribed  iti  fbondation  lo  ElTmoi  (Serr.  ad  Aett.  T. 
73),  and  Virgil  rtpreoenta  Enlellna  (ovideutlj  the 
epooymona  beR>  of  the  citj)  aa  a  friend  and  oomnde 
«t  Aceslaa  (..(en.  t.  3B7J  Thncydidee,  bowBTOr, 
reckona  Erjn  and  Egeeta  the  onl;  two  dtics  of  lbs 
Eljrmi  (vi.  !),  and  does  not  notice  Entella  at  all,  anj 
more  than  Ibe  other  placea  of  natin  S^caniaii  or 
Scniian  origin.  The  fint  historical  mentico  of 
Entella  ia  found  in  Diedonia,  who  leUi  oa  that  in 
B.  c  404  the  Campaiuan  merceuaiiee,  who  bad  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Cartbaginiana  during  Ihe  war, 
hsiirig  been  admillad  into  the  atf  en  friend])'  terms, 
lumed  their  arma  against  (ho  inhabitanta,  put  all 


Ita  leiTilory,  and  blockaded  the  citj  iti 
after  we  find  the  bller  appannll]'  in  tbdr  handa, 
bat  it  was  recorered  bj  Timoleai,  who  rtatored  it  lo 
liberty  and  independence.  (Id.  it.  73,  iri.  87,  73.) 
From  Ihta  tune  we  hear  little  nwn  of  it  Tbe 
name  is  onlj  inddeulallj  menlkaied  during  tbe  Firrt 
rnnio  War  (Diod.  xiiiL  8),  but  it  aeems  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  abnggles  between  Kome  and 
Cartbage.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  a  tolerabl; 
floaiishing  municipal  town;  its  territorj  waa  fertile 
in  wine  (SiL  Ital.  liv.  304)  aa  well  as  com,  and 
Ckoro  pnixB  Ihe  inhabiloola  for  tbdr  industrj  in 
I  iU  cuhiTatiDn  (Cic  Verr.  lii.  43),  bat,  like  moat  of 
the  dtiea  of  Sicilj,  it  suffered  sevenlj  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres.  We  atill  And  ita  name  both  in 
Pliaj  (amoig  the  "  popnli  atipendiarii,*  iiL  8.  s.  14) 
and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  g  15),  but  no  farther  notica  of 

to  subsist  throughout  Ihe  middle  agce,  till  the  13th 
ceuturj,  when,  having  been  converted  into  a  atrong. 
bold  by  the  Samcena,  it  waa  taken  bj  tbe  emperor 
Frederic  II.  and  ntlerlj  dcatroyed,  the  infaabitanta 
being  removed  to  Nocera  near  Naples.  The  aite, 
which  itill  ntuned  ila  andent  Dame  in  the  days  of 
Faiello,  is  deeoribed  by  him  aa  a  podlioa  ol  great 
natural  strength,  surrounded  by  abmpt  prrdpicee  oa 
all  sides  but  one,  but  having  a  table  land  of  coii- 
eiderable  extent  on  ita  enmmic  Aoconling  to  the 
map,  it  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Bdid.  so  that  that 
river  endrcles  it  on  the  M.  and  W.  The  ruins  re- 
maining there  in  the  time  of  Faiello  seem  to  have 
been  only  those  of  the  mediaeval  town  and  ita  Sara- 
cento  castle.  (FaielL  de  Rtb.  Ski.  X.  p.  473  i  Aluio. 
Ux.  Topogr.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  S41 )  Cluver.  SieS.  p. 
376.) 

There  an  extant  cdna  of  Entelta,  with  tbe  legend 
ENTEAAINaN  at  full;  while  Dlhers  almck  under 
the  Campanim  occuf«tion  of  the  dty  have  EN- 
TEAAA3,  and  on  tbe  nivene  KAMnANON.  The 
one  annexed  is  copied  trum  the  Uuaeam  HunteriO' 
nuin,pLaB.£g.3.  [E-H-B.] 


EORDAEA  CEsfillala,  'Eoptls  :  £tjL  'Eoptkij, 
'EoptuioT.  Eordaeos,  Eordensis),  a  subdiviaion  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  the  infaabitanta  of  which  were 
disponiawed,  by  the  Temcnid  prince),  of  tbdr  on- 
gioal  eeats,  which,  liowever,  still  continued  to  bear 
the  name  of  likiidia.     (Thnc.  ii.  99.)     From  the 
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remark  of  Polybiiu  (op.  Strab.  j'lU  p.  323),  that 
the  Candarian  way  passed  through  the  conntry  of 
the  Eordaei  in  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Ljn- 
ccstae  to  Edessa,  and  from  the  description  of  the 
march  oi  PerBeos  from  Citinm  in  Lower  Maoed<Nua 
through  Eordaea  into  Etimeia,  and  to  the  Haliacmon 
(Lir.  xlii.  53),  we  obtun  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
sitnation  of  this  district 

It  appears  to  have  extended  along  the  W.  side  of 
Mount  Bermins,  comprehending  Ctlratfo  and  JTo- 
trdnitza  to  the  N.,  SarighioU  in  the  middle,  and  to 
the  S.  the  plains  of  Djwnd  Budja  and  Karciian$Uf 
as  far  as  the  ridges  near  Kdeani  and  the  Klitwa 
of  SiatittOy  which  seem  to  be  the  natoral  boundaries 
of  the  province.  The  only  Eotdaean  town  noticed 
in  history  is  Phtsoa  (^otrKo,  ^ikrKas^  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  36)  or  Physcus  (^vtricot,  Steph.  B.),  of  which 
Thucydides  (ii.  99)  remarks  that  near  it  there  still 
remained  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eordaei, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  all  other  parts  of  their 
original  settlements  by  the  Teminidae.  Bat  there 
is  some  reasm  to  add  to  this  name  those  of  Be* 
GORRA  and  Galadrab  as  Eordaean  towns.  The 
central  and  otherwise  advantageous  position  of  tbe 
former  of  these  places,  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
it  may  have  been  the  city  Eordaea  (HiorocL)  of 
hter  times.  As  Lyoo^Jiron  (1342,  1444)  couples 
Galadrae  with  the  Umd  of  the  Eordaei,  and  as 
Stephanas  («.  v.)  attributes  that  town  to  Pieria,  it 
might  best  be  aongbt  for  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Eordaea  towards  the  Haliacmon  and  the  frontien 
of  Pieria,  its  territory  having  consisted  chiefly,  per- 
haps, of  the  plains  of  Budjd  and  Djumd,  If  Gi^ 
ladrae  was  in  the  &  part  of  the  province,  Begotm 
in  the  middle,  Physca  was  probably  to  the  N.  about 
KcUrAmtzOy  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Bermian 
range,  a  posttion  which  was  most  likely  to  have 
preserved  the  ancient  race.  Ptolemy  (iiL  13.  §  36) 
classes  three  towns  under  the  Eordaei  of  Macedonia; 
but,  as  Scampa  is  one  of  them,  he  has  evidently 
confounded  tlie  Eordaei  with  the  Eiurdeti  of  lUyria. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greeoey  vol  ill  p.  316.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

E0RDAlGUS('Eop9euk^f  woroAU^y,  Arrian,ilna6. 
i.  5.  §  5),  a  river  of  Upper  Macedonia,  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  Devdlt — the  principal,  or  at 
least  the  longest,  branch  of  the  Apaus.  This  river 
originates  in  a  lake  in  the  district  of  Pretpa  called 
VerUrokj  and  makes  its  way  through  the  renuukable 
}ia8s  of  Teof^idnf  which  ibnns  the  only  break  in  the 
great  central  range  of  PIndus,  from  its  S.  commence- 
ment in  the  mountwns  of  Aetolia  to  where  it  is 
blended  to  the  N.  with  the  snmmits  of  Haemus  and 
Rhodope.  From  thence  it  flows  to  the  NW.  and 
enters  a  laige  lake  at  the  extremity  <^  the  plain  of 
PoyatUf  and,  on  emerging,  winds  through  a  suc- 
cession of  narrow  valleys  among  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  border  on  the  W.  of  Korytzd,  till 
it  finally  joins  the  Beratindi  or  ancient  Apsos. 
(Leake,  NartkerH  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  334,  voL  iii.  p. 
281.)  [E.B.J.] 

EO'RDETI  (*E4Jp8eTO«,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  26),  an 
Illyrian  people  S.  of  the  Parthini,  whose  territory 
contained  three  towns,  Scampa,  Deboma,  and 
Danlia.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  EgruU.  parte  Occid. 
p.  23;  Pouqucvillc,  vol.  i.  p.  382.)       [E.  B.  J,] 

EPAMANDUODURUM,  or  EPAMANTADU- 
RUM.  This  town  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  a  road  from  Vesontio  (^Besan^on)  to  Larga 
(fMrffitzen).  From  Vesontio  to  Velatodumm  the 
Itin.  makes  22,  and  firom  Velatodumm  to  Epoman- 
duodurum  12.     In  another  place  the  distance  is 
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given  31,  and  Velatodumm^  omitted.  The  Table 
makes  it  13  to  Loposagioi^  and  thence  18  to  £p»- 
manduo,  as  it  is  written. 

Eparoandaoduram  is  Mandatre.  A  milestooe 
that  was  dug  up  at  Mandeure^  with  the  nanw  of 
Trajan  upon  it,  bore  the  inscription  "  Veaont  M.  P. 
xxxxnx,"  from  which  we  must  infer  that  tiis 
numbers  in  the  Itins.  denote  Gallic  leagnes. 

Mandeure  is  in  the  arxondissement  of  M<m&e- 
liardf  in  the  department  of  DovbSf  'm  a  pleasant 
valley.  The  D<nib$  flowed  through  the  town,  which 
was,  of  course,  on  both  sides  of  the  riw;  and  the 
two  parts  were  united  by  three  bridges,  of  which 
the  traces  are  said  to  remain,  and  also  of  tbe  forts 
which  protected  them.  The  position  of  the  place 
with  respect  to  the  frontier  of  tJie  Rhone  made  it  an 
important  post.  The  excavations  that  were  made 
at  Mandeure  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turiea  Ivought  to  light  a  great  number  of  Bomaa 
remains,  consisting  of  medals,  pottery,  gold,  ailrer, 
and  bronze  ornaments^  statues,  fragments  of  colaznns, 
cinerary  urns,  and  various  utensils.  Tbe  remains 
of  ao  aqueduct  and  lead  pipes  were  discovered,  of 
three  tamples,  of  baths,  and  of  a  theatre  cat  in  the 
rock.  The  Roman  road  to  Beeam^on  may  also  be 
traced.  It  is  called  in  the  ndghbonrhood  tbe 
Ckaust^e  de  Cisar,  which  proves  nothing  as  to  iu 
antiquity,  for  Caenr^s  name  is  used  by  tnditioo 
like  that  of  other  great  oonquerora.  Howertf, 
Caesar's  march  from  Vesontio  to  fight  Arioriitiu 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Doube,  and  probably  en^ogli 
he  went  near  Epamanduodumm.  In  the  cantoo  of 
Mon&iHard  there  "  are  some  vestiges  of  a  Bomao 
camp;"  and,  according  to  Schopfiin,  an  aatborily 
for  the  antiquities  of  Alsace  and  the  neighbonnng 
parts,  it  was  in  the  plain  about  Montbiliard  that 
Caesar  defeated  the  German  Ariovistos,  B.C.  58;  Int 
this  is  impossible,  if  Caesar^s  text  is  rightly  read* 
Epamanduodnrum  is  a  town  unknown  to  histoi;, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a  oonsideraUs  place. 
The  name  leads  to  the  ceooloskn  that  it  was  ao  old 
Gallic  town,  and  on  a  river,  as  the  terminatioQ 
of  the  name  shows,  and  the  pogiriffT  of  the  modeni 
site.  (^Gvide  du  Foyt^eur,  &c  par  Richard  et  £■ 
HooquarL)  [aL] 

EPANTEltU,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  mentiooed  oalj 
by  Livy  (zxviii.  46),  from  whcoe  expressiaiis  thqr 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  monntam  tribe,  situated 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  above  the  Iiiganm.  TheT 
were  at  war  with  the  latter  people  when  Usgs 
arrived  in  Lignria,  B.  c.  205.  [£.  H.  B.] 

EPEUCUM,  in  Britain,  mentiooed  by  Ptolenij  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Br^pmtes — .fiMovinm  {&*• 
Chester),  €a*m'haetotasm{CaUeriek  Bridge),  Gala- 
turn,  Isurium  {AUbonrngh^  Rhigodnnnm  OOoi^ 
iIUdy\  and  Eboracnm  {York)  bong  the  oihen, 
ammged  as  above,  and  apparently  in  Uieir  eider  jrom 
north  to  south.  In  the  '*  Monumenta  Britanoica" 
Epoiacum  is  identiflcd  with  Hexkan;  by  Madauchlin 
{Smrveif  of  Watlmg  Street),  with  Ltmekeiter.  Each 
of  these  views  is  objectionable.  Hexhwn  lies  (see 
Axbujodunum)  too  far  north  to  beloi^  to  the 
Brigantea,  whilst  Lonpovicum  is  a  better  eqoivakot 
to  Xofft-chester.  Indeed  so  few  have  deojed  that 
this  latter  form  represents  the  modeni  Zoachester, 
that  Epeiacum  and  Zon^otscims  have  been  consi- 
derod  simply  as  ^ynonymes  for  the  same  place " 
one  in  Ptolemy,  the  other  in  the  Notitia.  Objecting 
to  this,  layiQg  oonaidecahle  stress  on  the  name,  asd 
raising  exceptions  to  the  identification  of  Yindooon 
with  £6cheBter,  the  pneent  writer  believes  that, 
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name  for  name,  as  well  as  place  for  place,  Ep- 
eiacam :»  ^fr-cbester.  Farihermore  —  as  j&6-cbe&ter 
stands  on  an  eminence,  the  cum  may  represent  the 
British  aom  ss  JUU.  ^^fr-chester  stands  on  the 
WaUinir  Street.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EPEIL     [ELii] 

EPEIRUS  or  EPIHUS  ("Htrcipof :  Eth,  *Hirei. 
p^iniSf  Epirotes:  Adj.  'HircipovTuc^f » Epiroticos),  was 
the  name  given  to  tbe'conntry  lying  between  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  chain  of  Pindns,  and  extending 
fnnn  the  Acrocerannian  promontoiy  and  the  bonn> 
daries  of  niyria  and  Macedonia  on  the  north  to  the 
Ambradan  ga]f  <m  the  sooth.  The  word  Ijwttpos 
signified  the  mainland,  and  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Greece 
from  the  Acrocerannian  pramontorj  as  for  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  galf,  in  contradistinction 
to  Corcyra  and  the  Cephallenian  islands.  In  this 
sense  the  word  was  osed  not  only  by  Homer  (Strab.  x. 
p.  451 ;  Horn.  //.  ii.  635,  Od.  ziv.  97),  bat  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc 
i  5.)  EpiruB,  in  its  mors  Umited  extent,  is  a  wild 
and  mountainous  ooantiy.  The  mountains  ran  in 
a  general  directimi  from  north  to  soath,  and  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  resort  of  semi-dvilised  and  robber 
tribes.  The  valleys,  thongh  frequent,  are  not  ex- 
tensive, and  do  not  produce  saffident  com  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitantSb  The  most  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  is  that  ciJo&nniaa,  in  which  the  oracle 
of  Dodona  was  probably  situated,  bat  even  at  the 
present  day  Jo<bmma  receives  a  hurge  quantity  of  its 
flour  from  Thessaly,  and  of  its  v^etables  and  froit 
from  the  territory  of  Arta  on  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
Epinis  has  been  in  all  times  a  pastoral  and  not  an 
agricultural  country.  Its  fine  oxen  and  horses,  its 
shepherds,  and  its  breed  of  Molossian  dogs,  were  ce- 
lebrated in  antiquity.  (Pind.  Nam,  iv.  82 ;  **  quanto 
majores  herbida  tauros  non  habet  Eptrus,**  Ov.  Met 
viii.  282 ;  **  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  eqnarom,**  Vlrg. 
Gtarg.  i.  57 ;  **  domas  alta  Molossu  personuit  cani- 
bus,"  Hot.  Sat,  u.  6.  114;  Virg.  Gwrg.  iii  405.) 
The  Epirots  were  not  collectod  in  towns,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  population  in  Greece  Proper.  It  is  ex  > 
pressly  mentioned  by  ScyUx  (p.  28)  that  the  Epirots 
dwelt  in  villages,  which  was  more  suitable  to  their 
mode  of  Hfe;  and  it  was  |Mrobably  not  till  the  time 
when  the  Holoesian  kings  had  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  country,  and  had  introduced 
among  them  Gredaa  habits  and  dviltsation,  that 
towns  began  to  be  built.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  we  find  no  coins  older  than  those  of 
Pyrrhus. 

Along  the  coast  of  Epiros  southward,  from  the 
Acrocerannian  promontory,  a  loffy  and  rugged  range 
of  mountains  extends.  [CKRAumi  MoNTKa.] 
Hence  the  Corinthians  founded  no  colony  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus  at  the  time  when  they  ]danted  so 
many  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Acamania,  and 
founded  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus  farther  north.  Of 
the  monnUuns  in  the  interior  the  names  of  hardly 
any  are  preserved  with  the  exception  61  Tomams 
or  Tmarus  above  Dodona.  [Dodoma.]  Of  the 
rivers  the  most  important  are:  the  Abachtuus, 
flowing  into  the  Ambracian  golf,  and  considered  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Epirus  and  HeUas  Proper; 
the  Cklydnus,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  between 
Oricum  and  the  Acrocerannian  promontory,  and 
forming  probably  the  northern  boundary  of  Epirus; 
and  the  Thtamis,  Acheron,  and  Ciiaradbus,  all 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  more  to  the  south. 

Epirus  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  which 
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were  not  regarded  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Hellenic  nee.  Accordingly  Epiros 
was  not  a  port  of  Hellas,  which  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  Ambracia.  [Hkllas.]  Some  of  the  tribes 
however  were  closely  rehited  to  the  Greeks,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  semi-Hellenic  Thocydides, 
it  is  true,  treats  both  the  Molossians  and  Thcs- 
protians  as  barbaric  (ii.  80);  but  these  two  tribes 
at  all  events  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greeks 
like  the  Thradans  and  lll^-rians;  and  accordingly 
Herodotus  pbwes  the  Thesprotians  in  Hellas  (ii. 
56),  and  mentions  the  Molossian  Alcoa  among  the 
Helleoio  suitors  of  Agarista  (vi.  127).  It  would 
appear  that  towards  the  north  the  Epirots  became 
blended  with  the  Macedonians  and  lUyriantj,  and 
towards  the  south  with  the  Hellenes. 

The  northern  Epirots,  extending  from  the  Mace- 
donian frontier  as  fiir  as  Corcyra,  resembled  the 
Macedonians  in  thdr  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in 
their  language  and  dress,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars. (Strab.  viL p.  327.)  Strabo  also  relates  (JLc) 
that  some  of  the  tribes  spoke  two  languages,  —  a 
fact  which  proves  the  difiereooe  of  the  races  in  the 
country  and  also  their  dose  connection. 

According  to  Theopompus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
ceutoxy  b.  c,  the  number  of  Epirot  tribes  was  four- 
teen (ap.  Stntb.  vii.  pp.  323,  324).  Their  names, 
as  we  gather  from  Strabo,  were  the  Chaonos,  Thes- 
proti,  Cassopad,  Moloan,  Amphilochi,  Athainanes, 
Aethices,  Tymphad,  Parauaei,  Talares,  Atintanes, 
Orestae,  Pelagones,  and  Elimiotae.  (Strab.  viiL  pp. 
324, 326,  X.  p.  434.)  Of  these,  the  Orestae,  Pdagones, 
and  Elimiotae  were  dtuated  east  of  Mt  Pindus,  and 
were  subsequently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged.  In  like  manner,  the  Atha- 
manes,  Aethices,  ai^  Talares,  who  occupied  Pindus, 
were  united  to  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
Atintanes  and  Parauaei,  who  bordered  upon  Illyria, 
were  also  separated  frvm  Ejums. 

The  three  chief  Epirot  tribes  were  the  Chaooes, 
Thesproti,  and  Moloed.  The  Chaooes,  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole  counliy  (Strab. 
viL  p.  324),  inhabited  in  historical  times  the  dis- 
trict upon  the  coast  from  the  Acrocerannian  country 
to  the  river  Thyamis,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Thesprotians  (Thuc.  i.  46).  The  Thesproti  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  Thyamis  beyond  the 
Acheron  to  the  omfines  of  the  Cassopad,  and  in  the 
interior  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Dodona, 
which  in  andent  times  was  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Thesprotia.  [Dodoma.]  The  Cassopad,  whom  some 
writers  called  a  Thesprodan  tribe,  reached  along  the 
coast,  as  £sr  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  Molossi, 
who  became  subsequently  the  rulers  of  Epirus,  ori- 
ginally inhabited  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
extending  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  between  the 
Cassopaei  and  Ambradotae,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween the  Thesprotians  and  Athamanes,  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Dodonasa.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  178,  179.)  The  Molosd  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  Cassopaea  and  the  Dodo- 
naea,  and  their  country  readied  from  the  river  Aous 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  south. 

The  most  andent  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are  said 
to  have  been  Pelasgians.  Dodona  is  represented  as 
an  oracle  of  the  Pelasgians.  [Dodona.J  Chaonia 
is  also  called  Pelasgian;  and  the  Chaones  are  said, 
like  the  Sdli  at  Dodona,  to  have  been  interpreters  of 
the  oracle  of  Zeus.  (Steph.  B.  «.v.  XooWo.)  There 
appears  to  have  been  an  ethnical  connection  between 
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the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epiras  and  some  of  the 
tribes  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  The  Chones, 
on  the  golf  of  Tarentum,  are  apparently  the  same 
people  as  the  Chaones;  and  although  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  Thesprotians  in  Italy,  we  haye  there 
a  town  Pandoeia,  and  a  river  Acheron,  as  in  Epims. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Italian  Oenotrians,  to  whom  the  Chonians  belonged, 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Epirots.  (Niebohr, 
Eiat  of  Rome,  yd.  i.  p.  67.)  [Obkotria.]  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  statement  of  Aristotle  that 
Dodona  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  people  then 
called  Graed,  bat  now  Hellenes  (Afeteor.  i.  14), 
Epims  most  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  Hellenes ;  bnt  this  statement  is  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  ofunions  of  tJie  Greeks,  who 
placed  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly. 
It  may  be  that  the  Pelasgians  in  Epiras  bore  the 
name  of  Graed,  and  carried  the  name  to  the  opponte 
ooast  of  Italy;  which  woold  account  for  the  Romans 
and  Italians  in  general  giving  the  name  of  Graed  to 
all  the  Hdlenes,  looking  upon  the  Hellenes  who  sub- 
sequently founded  colonies  in  Italy  as  the  same 
people.  (Niebuhr,  voLiiLp.451.)  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  exercised,  at  an 
early  period,  considerable  iiduence  upon  Greece. 
Of  this  the  wide- spread  reputation  of  the  orscle  of 
Dodona  is  a  proof.  The  Thessalians,  who  coaqoared 
the  country  named  after  them,  are  represented  as  a 
Thesprotian  tribe.  [TiuaaALiA.]  According  to 
the  common  tradition,  Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  settled  in  Epirus  after  his  retum  from 
Troy,  accompanied  by  Helenos,  son  of  Priam.  He 
transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son  Mdossus,  from 
whom  the  Moloesian  kings  traced  tbdr  descent 
(^DicU  ofBiogr.  t,  w,  JVeopto/emicf  and  MoloMut.') 

The  chief  Gredc  settlement  in  Ejurus  was  the 
flourishing  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambrada,  upon  the 
gulf  called  after  it.  [ AiibraciaJ[  At  a  later  period, 
probably  between  the  time  of  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes, some  Grecian  settleiB  must  have  found 
tholr  way  into  Thesprotia,  since  Demosthenes  men- 
tions Pandosia,  Budietia,  and  Elaea,  as  Eleian  co- 
lonies (de  Halotm,  p.  84). 

The  Epirot  tribes  were  independent  of  one  another, 
though  one  tribe  sometimes  ezerdsed  a  kind  of  su- 
premacy over  a  greater  or  a  smaller  number.  Such 
a  supremacy  may  have  been  exercised  in  ancient 
times  by  liie  Thesprotians,  who  possessed  the  orade. 
In  the  Pdoponnesian  War  the  Chaonians  enjoyed  a 
Higher  reputation  than  the  rest  (Thuc.  ii.  80),  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  period  that  Strabo  refers  when 
he  says  that  the  Chaonians  once  ruled  over  all 
Epirus  (vii  p.  823).  The  importance  of  the 
Chaonians  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a  line  of  Ari- 
stophanes {EquU.  78,  with  SchoL).  It  must  not, 
however,  be  ij^erred  that  the  Chaonians  possessed 
any  firm  hold  over  the  other  tribes.  The  power  of 
the  Moloesian  kings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, rested  upon  a  difierent  basis. 

Originally  each  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king.  In 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  Molossians  were 
governed  by  a  king  called  Admetus,  who  was  living 
with  the  simpUdty  of  a  village  chief  when  Themi- 
stocles  came  to  him  as  a  suppliant  (Thuc  i.  136.) 
Tharyps,  also  called  Thatypas  or  Arrhybas,  the  son 
or  grandson  of  Admetus,  wss  a  minor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Pdoponnesian  War,  and  was  educated  at 
Athens :  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce among  his  subjects  Hellenic  dvilisation.  (Thuc. 
ii  80;   Paus.  i  11.  §  1;  Justin,  xvii.  3;   Plut 
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Pyrrk,  1.)  The  kingly  government  alwmys  ooo- 
tinued  among  the  Molossians,  probably  in  oonse- 
quence  of  their  power  being  veiy  limited;  for  we 
are  told  that  the  king  and  people  were  accustomed 
to  meet  at  Passaion,  the  ancient  Moloesian  capital, 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws.  (Aristot  PoUL 
V.  11 ;  Plut  P^h.  5.)  But  among  the  Chao. 
nians  and  Thesprotians  the  kingly  govemmeat  had 
been  abolished  before  the, Pdoponnesian  War:  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  Chaonians  were  selected 
from  a  particular  fomily  (^ic  rov  ipx«coS  y4pmn^ 
Thuc  ii.  80).  After  Um  Pdoponneslsn  War  the 
power  of  the  Mdossians  increased,  till  at  length 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  who  married 
Philip  of  Macedon,  extended  hu  dominion  owr  moet 
of  the  Epirot  tribes,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Epims.  (Died,  zvi  72,  91 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  280.) 
Alexander,  who  died  b.  c.  326,  was  succeeded  by 
Aeaddes,  and  Aeaddes  by  Alcetas,  after  whom  the 
cdebrated  Pyrrhus  became  king  of  Epiras,  and 
rsised  the  kingdom  to  its  greatest  splendour.  He 
removed  the  seat  of  government  ftom  Passaron  to 
Ambrada,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Epirot  kings.  Pyrrhus  was 
succeeded  in  B.a  272  hj  his  son,  Alexander  II., 
who  was  followed  in  snooesuon  by  his  two  sons, 
Pyrriius  IL  and  Ptdemy.  (For  the  history  of  these 
kings,  see  the  Dkt  ofBiogr.)  With  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  between  b.  a  239  and  229,  the  fimily  of 
Pyrrhus  became  extinct,  whereupon  a  repubfiean  form 
of  government  was  established,  which  continued  till 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  tiie  Bomans,  b.  c.  168. 
Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Peneus,  the  Ro- 
man senate  determined  that  all  ^e  towns  of  Epirus 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
slavery.  This  crud  order  was  carried  into  executian 
by  Aemilius  Paulus,  who,  having  previously  placed 
garrisons  in  the  70  towns  of  Epirus,  rased  them  all 
to  the  ground  in  one  day,  and  carried  away  150,000 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  (Pdyb.  op.  Strab.  vii.  p.  322 ; 
Liv.  xlv.  34;  Plut  AemU.  PauL  29.)  From  the 
efiects  of  this  terrible  blow  Epirus  never  recovered. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  country  was  still  a  scene 
of  desolation,  and  the  inhalntants  had  only  ruins  and 
villages  to  dwell  in.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327.)  Nicopolis, 
founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  his  vic- 
tory off  Actium,  was  the  chief  dty  of  Epirus  under 
the  Roman  empire.  Both  tins  dty  and  Buthrotum 
had  the  dignity  of  Roman  cdonies.  Epirus  formed 
a  province  under  the  Romami,  and  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  was  separated  from  Achaia  by  the  river 
Achdous.  (Ptd.  iii.  14.)  Epirus  now  forms  part  of 
Albania.  The  Albanians  are  probably  descendants 
of  the  andent  Illyrians,  who  took  possesaon  of  the  de- 
populated country  under  the  Roman  or  the  early  By- 
zantine empire.  On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins  in  1204,  a  member  of  the  cdebrated  By- 
zantine fomily  of  Comnenus  established  an  indepen- 
dent dynasty  in  Epims;  and  the  despots  of  Albania, 
as  they  were  called,  continued  for  two  centuries  only 
second  in  power  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
The  last  of  these  rolers,  George  Castriot,  resisted  for 
more  than  20  years  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire;  and  it  was  not  till  his  death  in  1466  that 
Albania  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  dominions. 

The  chief  towns  in  Epims  were : — 

1.  In  Chaonia.  Upon  the  road  near  the  coast 
from  N.  to  S.:  Palabste;  Cbixaera;  Phoenice; 
Buthrotum;  Cestbia,  also  called  Ilium  or  Troja, 
in  the  district  Cestrine.  [Cestbhte.]  West  of  this 
road,  upon  the  coast:   Omcheshub;  CAasiopE. 


2.  In  Tbnprotu.  Upon  tlw  mad  leading  from 
CuUia  soathwlrda :  EuBOKA  (?)i  Pahimibia,  on 
Iba  Adienoij  Elatbua  or  £r.ATEU;  Oabsopej 
NicOPOUB.     West  of  Uiis  road,  npim  ths  cout: 

SVBOTA;  CHEIHSBIUHi  TOKISK:    BCOIUETIUII; 

Elaba.  Between  Ihia  md  and  the  coast :  Gita- 
mae;  EpHika,  aftaiwaid*  called  Cichjnu,  In  ths 
interior;  Eubtiuhab(?]i  Ibsobia;  Ba-uaeC?). 

3.  InUoloaaia.  FrranN.toS.:  Pbotice;  Tec- 
HOM;   DoDOMA;  PAitABOH;  ChAIXUS;  PbTLACB! 

In  the  uineisd  doid  the  lieadi  co  Oia  obrerM  an 
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.:  theoi 


o  tbe  eicsllsDcs  of  the 
oxen,  or  to  ite  bein);  the  vtetim  t*ci«d  to  Zens.  On 
all  OHiu  we  find  llio  nama  of  the  people  in  the  Done 
form  AHEIPnTAN,  and  not  HnEIPnTON.  (Eck- 
hel,  ToL  ii.  p.  160,  fbIL)  (Niebohr,  Bill,  of  Bomt, 
vol.  iil.  p.450,  saj.;  Grate,  fliif.  of  Gretct,  toL  iii. 
p.  S49,  eeq. ;  Merleker,  Sistor.  geogr.  DarMtellung 
da  Laada  unii  der  Btaoinw  von  Epirot,  Ednigs. 
ISll ;  Leake,  Northern  Gntce;  Bowen,  Momt 
AUua,  ThitMly,  o»d  Eptnu,  1853.) 
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EPETIUM  C'Eir*Tior:  Blh-'Ewravi,  Ptol.iLlB. 
g  4;  Plin.  iiL  2S),  a  town  of  the  luii  (Pol;b.  luU. 
18),  in  Illjricum,  with  a  haibonr  (Portm  Epoljm, 
Peul.  Tai.).  Semainit  of  Ihia  town  are  found  Dear 
Slobnlz.  (Comp.  Map  in  Wiltineou,  Daiaatia  and 
Moatenegro,  vol.  ii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

E'l'HESUSC'E*((roi:  £  A 'E^owi, 'E*w1t)II, 
'E^wtiVj),  a  city  in  Ljdia,  one  of  the  twal™  Ionian 
cjliea  (^nd.  i.  143),  on  Uie  aoath  nde  of  the 
Caplnii,  and  Dear  it*  mouth.  The  port  wae  called 
pMwrmas.  The  cotmtry  around  Ephona  wai  an 
aliuvi*!  plain,  u  Hnodotns  oheerrea  Qi.  10>  The 
name  of  Ephnni  dott  not  ocooc  in  the  Ucuneiic 
poems,  and  there  is  no  proof,  «aji  Strabo,  that 
it  wia  BO  old  aa  the  Trqin  War  (p.  630).  Aa- 
cording  to  a  mjth  (Steph.  B.  t.  o.  TE^eo-oi), 
the  place  w««  originallr  callid  Smjrna,  baa  Smyrna 
the  Amaion ;  it  wan  alio  called  Samonia,  and 
Trechela,  and  Ortygia,  and  Ptelea.  The  name 
Epheeiu  was  said  to  be  fnnn  one  cf  the  Ama- 
lonL  The  name  Pt«les  appears  in  an  inacrip- 
tion  of  the  Roman  p«iod  which  waa  coped  hy 
Chithull  at  Eptaans.  Pliny  (v.  39)  h««  also  pre- 
serred  tbia  l^end  of  the  Amatonian  raigiu  of 
Ephesna,  and  a  name  Alope,  which  the  place  had  at 
the  lime  of  the  Trojan  War;  a  atory  fbniid  in  Hy- 
giuns  also.  Pliny  alio  mentioiu  the  name  Morgea. 
The  legend  of  the  Amaiona  is  connected  with  the 
goddess  Arlemig,  the  d^ty  of  Epheeoa.  Pausanias 
(viL  3.  g  6)  hu  a  l^end  aboDl  the  tonpte  of 
Ephcsns  be^  founded  by  Ephcana,  the  bod  of  the 
liTer  Caystrua,  and  Creaua  an  anlochlhoD. 

Strabo,  wbo  had  been  at  Epheana,  givee  a  pntty 
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of  it  <i^  639>  As  a  uian  sailed 
northward  through  the  channel  that  BejmrAtAs  ^moi 
fram  HycBle,  he  came  to  the  sea-ccast  of  Ihe  Ephcsia, 
part  of  which  inlongs  to  the  Samii.  J4orth  of  Ihe 
Panioninm  was  Neapolie,  which  once  bsloflgai  to 
Epheans,  bnt  in  Strabo'e  time  to  the  Samii,  who  had 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Hantheeinm.  KexC 
wu  Pygela,  a  small  place  with  a  temple  of  Arlcmii 
■Innychia,  a  eettlement  of  Agamemnon,  according  to 
legend  \  and  next  the  port  called  Panormns,  which 
contained  a  temple  of  Artemia  Epheeia;  and  then 
dty.  On  thia  Bame  ooaat,  a  little  above  the  sea, 
there  wag  also  Ortygia,  a  fine  grove  of  varioua  kinds 
of  trees,  and  pdrticnlarly  cyprcoa.  The  atrcam 
Cenchrioa  Sowed  throngh  it.  The  etream  and  the 
pUce  were  connected  wiUi  a  l<^nd  of  lito  and  the 
Inrth  of  Apollo  and  Arlemia.  Ortygia  wsa  the 
naiBe  who  assisted  Lata  in  her  Ubom-.  Above  the 
grove  was  a  mountain  SolmiBsna,  when  the  Cnretea 
placed  themselves,  and  with  the  ckshing  of  their 
arms  prevented  the  jealous  Hem,  who  was  en  the 
watth,  fiom  hearing  tlie  cries  of  Lata.  There  were 
several  temples  m  this  phue,  old  and  Dew;  in  the 
old  temples  there  were  ancient  wooden  statues ;  bat 
in  the  liter  lempha  others  (incofcii  Ipyo*).  Tbero 
was  Lata  holding  a  staff,  and  Ortygia  standing  by 
ber  with  a  child  on  each  arm.  Tbe  Carea  and 
Lel^es  were  the  settlers  of  Epheans,  according  to 
Due  atory  (Strabo),  and  theie  two  peoples  or  two 
nama  are  often  mentioned  together.  But  Phera- 
cydes  (Stiab.  p.  633)  says  that  the  Faralia  of  Ionia 
waa  onginally  occupied  by  Carians  torn  Miletus  tn 
the  parte  abiiut  Mycale  and  Ephesna,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  fsr  as  Phocaea  by  Leleges.  The  nalivcs 
ware  driven  out  of  Ephesns  by  Androclue  and  his 
louians,  nho  settled  about  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
Hypelaeus,  and  they  also  occupied  a  part  of  the 
tugher  coimtiy  (r^r  nap<H^laF)  about  the  Goressus, 
Pausanias  preserves  n  tradition  that  AnJroclns  drove 
oat  of  tbe  conntry  tiie  Lelegee,  whom  he  takes  to  be 
a  bimnch  of  the  Caiians,  and  the  Ljdians  who  ocou- 
ped  the  upper  dty ;  hut  those  who  dwdt  about  the 
temple  were  not  molested,  and  they  came  to  terma 
with  the  Icnians.  This  tradition  shows  that  ttie  eld 
temple  waa  not  in  the  city.  The  tomb  al  Androclna 
was  still  shown  in  ths  tune  of  Psnsaniaa,on  the  road 
haa  the  temple  past  the  Olymfodum,  and  to  the 
Pylae  Magnetidea^  the  figure  on  the  tomb  was  an 
armed  man  (viL  3.  §  6,  &c.).  This  place  on  Um 
htU  was  tbe  site  of  ths  city  until  Croeens'  time,  as 
Strabo  says.  Giocaua  warred  against  the  lonians  of 
EphesuB  (Herod.  L  SB),  and  boiled  thdr  dty,  at 
which  time  during  the  m^  (so  says  the  text)  the 
Epheeii  dedicated  their  city  to  Artemia  by  bstening 
the  city  to  tbe  temple  by  a  rope.  It  was  seven 
■tadia  between  tbe  old  dty,  the  d^  that  was  then 
besieged,  and  the  temple.  This  dd  dty  was  the 
dty  im  the  Paroreia.  After  the  time  of  Oroenu  the 
people  came  down  into  Ihe  pliun,  and  lived  about 
Ihe  "peaeut"  tanfds  (Strabo)  to  tin  time  of 
Alsxandsr. 

King  Lysimachua  built  the  walhi  of  ths  dty  that 
existed  in  Strabo's  dmei  and  as  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  remove  to  the  new  dty,  he  waited  for  a 
vident  rain,  which  he  assisted  by  stopping  up  tbe 
channeb  thst  carried  off  the  water,  and  so  drawiied 
Ihe  dty,  and  made  the  people  glad  lo  leave  it    Lysi- 

*  This  word  incoXuk  has  DSter  beoi  explained. 
Tyrrwhitt  altered  it  to  2i>4ra.  Bee  Oreakurd's  nota 
on  tbe  paasage  (IVom.  Stnb.  niL  iiL  p.  U). 
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machoA  called  his  new  citj  Aninoe  after  bis  wife, 
but  tfao  name  did  not  last  long.  The  stoiy  of  the 
destrnction  of  the  old  city,  which  was  on  reiy  low 
irround,  is  told  hj  Stephanns  («.  v.'^E^Mrot)  some- 
what diflerentlj  from  Straba  He  attribates  the 
destrnction  to  a  Tiolent  storm  of  min,  which  swelled 
the  river.  The  town  was  situated  too  low;  and  as 
the  Caystms  is  snbject  to  sndden  risings,  it  was 
damaged  or  destroyed,  as  modem  towns  flbmetimes 
have  been  which  were  planted  too  near  a  river. 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  Taloable  pnoperty  was 
lost.  Stephanos  qootes  a  small  poem  of  Dnris  of 
Elaea  made  on  the  occasion,  which  attribates  that 
calamity  to  the  rain  and  the  sodden  rising  of  the 
river.  Nothing  is  known  of  Doris,  and  we  mnst 
suppose  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephesus,  or  about  n.  c.  322.  (Comp.  Enstath. 
ad  Dionyt.  v.  827,  who  quotes  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  epigraroma  of  Dnris.)  Paosanias  (i.  9.  §  7) 
states  that  Lysimachns  removed  to  bis  new  Ephesus 
the  people  o4  Coition  and  Lebedos,  from  which 
time  the  ruin  of  these  two  towns  may  be  dated. 

[CoiX)PH01f.] 

The  history  of  EjdieBOS,  though  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ionian  towns,  is  ecanty.  As  it  was 
founded  by  Androdus  the  son  of  Codrus,  the  kingly 
residence  (/SatrUcior,  whatever  the  word  means)  of 
the  lonians  wss  fixed  there,  as  they  say  (Strab.  p. 
633),  "and  even  to  now  those  of  the  &mily  are 
named  kings  (jScuriAcit )  and  have  certain  honouis, 
the  first  seat  in  the  games,  and  purple  as  a  sign  of 
royalty,  a  staff  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  the  posses- 
sion or  direction  of  the  rites  <xf  Elensmian  Dome- 
ter**  (comp.  Herod,  i.  147).  Ephesus  was  it  seems 
from  an  early  period  a  kind  of  sacred  city,  for 
Thocydides  (iil.  104),  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
ancient  religious  festival  at  Deks  to  which  the 
lonians  and  the  surrounding  islanders  used  to  go  with 
their  wives  and  children,  adds,  "  as  now  the  lones 
to  the  Ephesia."  Strabo  (p.  633)  has  also  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  Ephesus  having  been  cidled 
Smyrna,  and  he  has  a  very  confused  story  about  the 
Sinymoei  leaving  the  Ephesii  to  found  Smynia 
Proper.  [Smtbna.]  He  quotes  Galfinus  as  evi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Ephesus  havixig  been  onoe 
named  Smymaei,  and  Hipponaz  to  prove  that  a  spot 
in  Ephesus  was  named  Smyrna.  This  spot  lay 
between  Trecheia  and  the  Acte  of  Lepra;  and  this 
Lepra  was  the  hill  Prion  which  was  above  the 
Ephesus  of  Strabo's  time,  and  contwned  part  of  the 
wall.  He  concludes  that  the  Smyrna  of  old  Ephe- 
sns  was  near  the  gymnasium  of  the  later  town  of 
E^esus,  between  Trecheia  and  Lepra.  The  old 
Athenaeum  was  withoiit  the  limits  of  the  later  city. 

The  Cimmerians  in  an  invasion  of  western  Asia 
took  Sardis  except  the  acropolis  (Herod.  L  1 5),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys;  and  it  seems  that 
they  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Caystms  and  threatened 
Ephesus.  (Callinus,  Bergk,  Poetae  Lyrid  Graeci^  p. 
303.)  Callinus  also  speaks  (tf  a  war  between  the 
Magnetes  or  people  of  Magnesia  and  Ephesus  his 
native  city  (Strab.  p.  647),  which  war  of  coarse 
was  before  that  inroad  of  the  Cimmerii  by  which 
Magnesia  was  destroyed:  for  there  was  a  Audition 
of  more  than  one  Cimmerian  invasion.  Ephesus 
fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian 
and  Fenian  kings.  In  b.  a  499,  when  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians  with  the  lonians  went  against 
Sardis,  they  sailed  to  Ephesus  and  left  their  ships  at 
Coresstts.  Some  Ephesii  were  their  guides  up  the 
valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  over  the  range  of  Tmolus. 
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After  the  lonims  had  fired  Sardis  they  retreated, 
but  the  Persians  overtook  them  at  Epbesos  sod  de- 
feated the  oonfoderates  there.    (Herod  v.  102.) 
This  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  aboot  Ephesm  oq 
this  oocasioa    After  the  naval  battle  before  Uiletu, 
in  which  the  Ionian  confederates  were  deflated, 
some  of  the  Chii,  who  had  escaped  to  Myeale,  made 
their  way  by  night  into  the  Ephesia,  wboe  the 
women  were  cxlebrating  the  Thesmophoria,  and  the 
Ephesii,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  haj^med  to 
the  Chii,  fell  upon  them  supposii^  they  were  robbei^, 
and  killed  them  or  made  a  beginning  at  leist 
(Herod,  vi.  16).     The  Ephesii  hsd  no  ships  in  the 
fight  befice  Miletus;  and  we  must  condnde  that 
they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt.    When  Xerxes 
burnt  the  temple  at  Branchidae  **  and  the  other 
temples"  (Strab.  p.  634),  the  temple  of  Ephens 
was  spared.     Near  the  dose  of  the  Fekponncsian 
War,  Thrasyllns,  an  Athenian  commander,  wbo  wis 
on  a  marauding  expedition,  landed  at  Epbenu,  oa 
which  the  Persian  Tissaphernes  sommoDed  sll  the 
oountiy  to  Ephesus  to  the  aid  of  Artemis.   The 
Athenians  were  defeated  and  made  off,    (Xen.  H41 
L2.§6.)  Lynnder,  the  Spartan  OMnmaiider,eDtered 
the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.c.  407)  with  a  fieet,  bis 
object  being  to  have  an  interview  with  Cyrus  at 
Swtlis.     While  he  was  repairing  and  fitting  up  his 
ships  at  Ephesus,  Antiochus,  the  Athenian,  whovas 
stationed  at  Notium  as  oomniander  under  Aldbisdes, 
gave  Lysander  the  opportunity  of  fighting  s  ses^ 
fight,  in  which  the  Atheniaos  were  defeated.    (Xen- 
HeU.  i.  5.  §  1,  &c)    After  the  battle  of  Aegos 
Potami  the  Ej^esians  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis  a  statue  of  Lysander,  and  of  other  Spsrtsos 
who  were  unknown  to  fiune;  but  after  the  dedSne  of 
the  Spartan  power  and  the  victory  of  Conoa  st 
Cnidos,  they  set  up  statues  of  ConcD  and  Timotheos 
in  their  temple,  as  the  Samii  also  did  fai  their  Hs- 
raenm.    (Pans,  vi  8.  §  15.) 

There  is  no  notice  of  Ephesiia  taking  any  active  psit 
in  war  against  the  barbarians  from  the  time  of  Croons, 

who  attacked  thb  town  first  of  all  the  Ionian  towns, 
and  probably  with  the  view  of  getting  a  place  on  the 
sea.  For  Ephesus  was  the  most  convenient  port  for 
Sardis,  being  three  days'  journey  distant  (Zen.  R*^ 
iiL  3.  §  11),  or  540  stadia  (Herod,  v.  54>  It 
was  the  osnal  landing-place  for  Uiose  who  went  to 
Sardis,  as  we  see  in  many  imrfannftn.  (Xen.  Anob^ 
iL  2.  §  6.) 

The  Ionian  settlers  at  Ephesus,  according  to  trsp 
dition,  found  the  worship  of  Artemis  thae,or  of 
some  deity  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis. 
(Callim.  m  Dian.  238.)  A  temple  of  Artemis 
existed  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  dedicated  in  the 
temple  ^  the  golden  cows  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pillars,''  as  Herodotus  has  it  (L  92).  Herodotus 
mentions  the  temple  at  Ephesus  with  that  of  Hera 
at  Samoa  as  among  the  great  works  of  the  Greeks 
(iL  146),  but  the  Heraeum  was  the  larger.  The  ori- 
ginal architect  is  named  Chenuphron  by  Strabo,  and 
another  architect  enlai^  it  The  architect  of  the 
first  temple  that  tiie  lonians  built  was  a  oontempo- 
rnry  of  Theodorus  and  Bhoecns,  who  built  the  He- 
raemn  at  Samoa.  When  Xenophon  settled  st  Sdllus, 
he  built  a  temple  to  Artemis  like  the  great  one  st 
Ephesus;  and  he  placed'  in  it  a  statue  of  47pr«s 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  except  that  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis was  of  gold.  There  was  a  stream  Selinos  near 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  and  there  was  a  stresm 
so  called  at  Sciflos,  or  Xenophon  gave  it  the  name' 
Xenophon  was  at  Ephesus  before  he  joined  Agesilsus 
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on  his  march  from  Asia  to  Boeotia,  and  ha  deposited 
there  the  share  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  of 
the  tenth  that  had  been  appropriated  to  Apdlo  and 
Artemis  of  the  produce  of  the  slaves  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  sold  at  Cerasus  on  their  retreat.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  temple  at  Ephesns  was  one  of 
the  great  holy  places  to  the  Ionic  Hellenes.  (Xen. 
Anah.  y.  3.  §  4,  &c.)  The  worship  of  the  goddess 
was  carried  by  the  Phocaeans  toMae8alia(AfarMJ^), 
and  thence  to  the  Massaliot  settlements.  (Strab.  pp. 
159, 160, 179,  180,  184.)  DianinmorArtemiaium, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  so  called  from  having  a 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis. 

This  enlarged  temple  of  Artemis  was  burnt  down 
by  Herostxatus,  it  is  said  on  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  was  bom.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  again, 
andxprobablj  on  the  same  site.  The  name  of  the 
architect  is  corrupted  in  the  text  of  Strabo,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  true  reading  is  Dinocrates.  Alex- 
ander, when  he  entered  Asia  on  his  Persian  expe- 
dition, ofiered  to  pay  all  that  had  been  expended  on 
the  new  temple  and  all  that  it  would  still  cost,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  place  the  inscription  on  it;  by 
which,  as  the  answer  of  the  Ephesii  shows,  who  de- 
clined his  proposal,  was  meant  his  placing  his  name 
on  the  temple  as  the  dedicator  of  it  to  the  goddess. 
The  Ephesii  undertook  the  building  of  their  own 
temple,  to  which  the  women  contributed  their  orna- 
ments, and  the  people  gave  their  property,  and 
something  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  pillars. 
But  it  was  220  years  before  the  temple  was  finished. 

The  temple  was  built  on  low  marshy  ground  to 
save  it  from  earthquakes,  as  Pliny  says  (xxzyL  14), 
but  Leake  suggests  another  reason.  The  tall  Ionic 
column  was  more  appropriate  for  a  buildmg  in  a 
plain,  and  the  shorter  Doric  column  looked  better  on 
a  height.  Leake  observes  "that  all  the  greatest 
and  most  costly  of  the  temples  of  Asia,  except  one, 
are  built  on  low  and  manhy  spots."  The  Ephesii 
seem  ^ways  to  have  stuck  to  the  old  site  of  the 
temple,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
placed  the  new  one  there,  even  if  their  columns  had 
been  Doric  instead  of  Ionic. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  laid  on 
well-rammed  charcoal  and  wool  The  length  of  the 
building  was  425  feet,  and  the  width  220.  The 
columns  were  127,  "  each  made  by  a  king,"  as  Pliny 
says.  The  columns  were  60  feet  high,  and  36 
were  carved,  and  one  of  them  by  Scopes.  The 
epistylia  or  stones  that  rested  over  the  interoolum- 
niations,  or  on  the  part  of  the  columns  between  the 
capitals  and  the  frieae,  were  of  immense  size.  It 
would  take  a  book,  says  Pliny,  to  describe  all  the 
temple ;  and  Democritus  of  Ephesus  wrote  one  upon 
it  (Athen.  xiL  p.  525).  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  346) 
supposes  that  the  temple  had  a  double  row  of  21 
Golunms  on  each  side,  and  a  triple  row  of  10  columns 
at  the  two  ends.  This  will  make  120  columns,  for 
24  columns  have  been  counted  twice.  If  we  add 
4  columns  in  antis  at  each  end  of  the  building,  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  128,  for  the  number 
127  cannot  be  right  Leake  has  made  his  plan  of 
the  temple  in  English  feet,  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
other  phms  of  temples  (p.  351) ;  fin*  he  observes 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  Pliny  used  the  Greek 
or  the  Roman  foot  The  English  foot  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Roman,  and  less  than  the  Greek. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  is  immaterial  what 
foot  is  used.  This  was  the  largest  of  the  Greek 
temples.  The  area  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was 
not  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  temple  of  Ephesns; 
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and  the  Heraeum  of  Samos,  the  great  temple  at 
Agrigentumandthe  Olympieium  at  Athens  were  all 
less  than  the  temple  of  Ephesus.  The  area  of  the 
Olympieium  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
Ephesian  temple. 

After  the  temple,  that  is,  tlie  construction  of  the 
building,  was  finished,  says  Strabo,  "  the  Ephcsians 
provided  the  abundant  other  ornaments  by  the  free- 
will offering  of  the  artists,"  that  is,  the  native  artbts 
of  Ephesns.  This  is  the  meaning  that  Groskurd 
gives  to  the  obscure  passage  of  Strabo  {r^  itcrifiiiffu 
Tw  hifuovfy&y):  and  it  is  at  least  a  probable 
meanmg  {TransL  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  But  the 
altar  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  Strabo  was  also  shown  some  of  the 
work  of  Thraso,  a  Penelope  and  the  aged  Eurycleia. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  great  pictures 
of  Apelles,  the  Alexander  Ceraunophoros  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  iL  4.  c  60).  The  priests 
were  eunuchs,  called  M^alobuzi.  (Comp.  Xen. 
Anab,  v.  3.  §  8.)  They  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  Ephesii  procured  frcm  foreign  places  such  as 
were  worthy  of  the  office.  Virgins  were  also  aaao- 
ciated  with  them  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple.  It  was  ^  old  an  asylum,  and  the  limits  of 
the  asylum  were  often  varied.  Alexander  extended 
them  to  a  stadium,  and  Mithridates  the  Great  some- 
what further,  as  £u:  as  an  arrow  went  that  he  shot 
from  the  angle  of  the  tiling  of  the  roof  (iirh  r^r 
y»vlas  rov  KtpdfMv),  M.  Antonius  extended  the 
limits  to  twice  the  distance,  and  thus  comprised 
within  them  part  of  the  city ;  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  temple  was  still  out  of  the  city,  and  less 
than  1200  Greek  feet  from  it  But  this  extension 
of  the  limits  was  found  to  be  very  mischievous,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Antonius  wss  abolished  by  Augus- 
tus. The  extension  of  the  limits  by  Antonius  was 
exactiy  adapted  to  make  one  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus  the  n^es'  quarter. 

The  growth  of  Ephesus,  as  a  commercial  city, 
seems  to  have  been  afler  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  was  included  within  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus, 
whose  reign  lasted  to  b.  c.  281.  It  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  d<xninions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum. 
**The  city,"  says  Strabo,  "has  both  ship-houses, 
and  a  harlxnir;  but  the  architects  contracted  the 
month  of  the  harbour  at  the  coomiand  of  king 
Attains,  named  Philadelphus.  The  king  supposing 
that  the  entrance  would  become  deep  enough  for 
large  merchant  vessels,  and  also  the  harbour,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  made  shallow  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Caystrus,  if  a  mole  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  was  very  wide,  ordered 
it  to  be  constructed.  But  it  tuned  out  just  the 
opposite  to  what  he  expected  ;  for  the  alluvium 
being  thus  kept  in  made  all  the  harbour  shallower 
as  far  as  the  entrance ;  but  before  this  time,  the 
floods  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea  took  off  the  alluvium 
and  carried  it  out  to  sea."  Strabo  adds,  that  in  his 
time,  the  time  of  Augustus, "  the  city  in  all  other  re- 
spects, owing  to  the  favourable  situation,  is  increasing 
daily,  for  it  is  the  greatest  place  of  trade  of  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus."  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesus  also  produced  good  wine. 

After  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  says  Strabo,  is 
a  lake  formed  by  the  sea,  named  Selinusia  (Groskiud, 
7V«ifM{.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  note,  gives  his  reasons 
for  preferring  the  reading  Selenusia);  and  dose  to 
it  another  lake,  which  commtmicates  with  the  Se- 
linusia, both  of  which  bring  in  a  great  revenue. 
The  kings  (those  of  Pexgamum,  probably)  took  them 
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Kwnj  from  the  goddess,  though  they  belonged  to  her. 
The  Romans  gave  them  back  to  the  goddess ;  but 
again  the  pablicani  hj  force  seized  on  the  rerenue 
that  was  got  from  them  ;  bat  Artemidoros,  as  he  says 
himself,  being  sent  to  Borne,  recovered  the  UJces  for 
the  goddem ;  and  the  city  of  Ephesos  set  np  his 
golden  (gilded)  statoe  in  tiie  temple.  Pliny  (v.  29) 
seems  to  say  Uiat  thers  were  two  riyers  Selenontes 
at  Ephesns,  and  that  the  temple  of  Diana  lay  be- 
tween them.  But  these  rivers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bikes,  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Caystros,  as  the  French  editor  of  Chandler  correctly 
observes;  and  Pliny  has  probably  oonfoonded  the 
river  and  the  hikes.  The  mountain  Gallesos  {Ale- 
man)  separated  the  territory  of  Ephesna,  north  of  the 
Caystms,  from  that  of  Colophon.  When  Hannibal 
fled  to  Asia,  he  met  king  Antiochns  near  Ephesos 
(Appian,  Syr.  c.  4);  and  when  the  Boman  com- 
missioners went  to  Asia  to  see  Antiodins,  they  had 
a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Hannibal  while  they  were 
wMting  for  the  king,  who  was  in  Piaidia.  Antiochns, 
during  his  war  with  the  Romans,  wintered  at 
Ephesos,  at  which  time  he  had  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  (Liv.  zzziii. 
38).  Ephesus  was  then  the  king's  bead-quarters. 
The  king's  fleet  fought  a  battle  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Romans  and  Eumenes  at  the  port  Coryeus,  **  which 
is  above  Cyssns"  (Liv.  zxxvi.43);  and  Polyxenidas, 
the  admiral  of  Antiochns,  being  defeated,  fled  back 
to  the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.  g.  189).  [Casystes.] 
After  the  great  defeat  of  Antiochns  at  Biagnesla, 
near  Sipylns,  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  Polyxenidas 
left  Ephesus,  and  the  Romans  occupied  it  The 
Roman  consul  divided  his  army  into  three  parts, 
and  wintered  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles, 
and  Ephesus.  (Liv.  zxxvii.  45).  On  tlM  settle- 
ment of  Asia  after  the  war,  the  Romans  rewarded 
their  ally  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamum,  with  Ephe- 
sus, in  addition  to  other  towns  and  countries. 
When  the  last  Attains  of  Pergamum  died  (b.  c.  133) 
and  left  his  states  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicos,  the 
son  of  an  Ephestan  woman  by  king  Eumenes,  as  the 
mother  said,  attempted  to  seize  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamum.  The  Ephesii  resisted  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  a  naval  fight  off  Cyme.  (Strab.  p.  646). 
The  Romans  now  formed  tiieir  province  of  Asia 
(b.  c.  129),  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  chief  place, 
and  the  usual  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 
One  of  the  Conventus  Juridici  was  also  named  finom 
Ephesus,  which  became  the  chief  town  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  a  district  which  com- 
prised the  Caesarienses,  Metropolitae,  Cilbiani  infe- 
riores  et  superiores^  Mysomaoedones,  Mastaurenaes, 
Briullitae,  Hypaepeni,  Dioshieritae."*  (Pliny,  H,N. 
•.  29). 

When  Uithridates  entered  Ionia,  the  Ephesii 
and  other  towns  gladly  receivBd  him,  and  the 
Ephesii  threw  down  the  statues  of  the  Romans. 
(Appian,  Mithrid.  c  21).  In  the  genersl  massacre 
of  the  Romans,  which  Mithridates  directed,  the 
Ephesii  did  not  respect  their  own  asylum,  but  they 
dragged  out  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there  and 
put  them  to  death.  Mithridates,  on  his  visit  to 
western  Asia,  married  Monime,  the  daughter  of 
Philopoemen  of  Stratonioea  in  Caria,  and  he  made 
Philopoemen  his  bailiff  (Miricoiros)  of  his  town  of 
Ephesns.  But  the  Ephesii,  who  were  never  distin- 
guished for  keeping  on  one  side,  shortly  after  mur- 
dered Zenobius,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  the  same 
who  carried  the  Chians  off.  [Chios.]  L.  Cornelius 
Solla,  after  his  victories  over  Mithridates,  punished 
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the  Ephesii  for  th«r  treacherj.  The  Roman  snm- 
mooed  the  chief  men  of  the  Auatic  cities  to  Ephesos, 
and  from  his  tribunal  addressed  them  in  a  speech, 
in  which,  after  rating  them  well,  he  imposed  a  heavy 
contribution  on  them,  and  gave  notke  that  be  would 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  did  not  obey  his  ovdera. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  political  hislocy  of 
Ephesus. 

Ephesus  was  now  the  usual  place  at  wfaidi  the 
Ramans  landed  when  they  came  to  Asia.  When 
Cicero  (b.  o.  51)  was  going  to  his  province  of 
Cilicia,  he  says  that  the  Epherii  received  him  as  if 
he  had  come  to  be  their  governor  (ad  AU.  r.  13). 
P.  Metellus  Scipio,  who  was  at  Ephesoa  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  going  to  take  the 
money  that  had  been  deponted  from  ancient  times  in 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  when  he  was  summoned  by 
Cn.  Pompeius  to  join  ham  in  Epinis.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Brutus  and  Caasius  at  Phihpia,  M.  Antonius 
paid  a  visit  to  Ephesus,  and  ofiered  splendid  sacri- 
fioes  to  the  goddess.  He  pardoned  the  partisans  of 
Brutus  and  Casuus,  who  had  taken  reftige  in  the 
temple,  except  two;  and  it  may  have  been  on  this 
occasion  that  he  issued  that  oider  in  favour  of  the 
rogues  of  Ephesus  which  Augustus  repealed.  An- 
tonius summoned  the  people  of  Ana,  who  were  ai 
Ephesus  represented  by  thdr  commisaionera,  and, 
after  recapitulating  the  kindness  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Romans,  and  the  aid  that  they 
had  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  told  them  that 
he  wanted  money;  and  that  as  they  had  given  his 
enemies  ten  yevs*  taxes  in  two  years,  they  most 
give  him  ten  years'  taxes  in  one;  and  that  they  ahoold 
be  thankful  for  being  let  off  more  easily  than  they 
deserved.  The  Greeks  made  a  lamentalAe  appeal  to 
his  mercy,  urging  that  they  had  given  Bratns  and 
Cassius  money  under  compulsion ;  that  they  had 
even  given  up  their  plate  and  omamenta,  whidi  had 
been  coined  into  money  before  their  eyes.  Antonina 
at  last  gradously  sigmfied  that  he  would  be  content 
with  nine  years*  taxes,  to  be  paid  in  two  yenia. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  r,  4,  &c.)  It  was  during  this  visit 
that  Antonius,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xlviiL  24), 
took  the  brothers  of  Ctoopatra  from  their  sanctoaiy 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns,  and  put  them  to 
death;  but  Appian  (S.  C.  v.  9)  says  that  it  was 
ArsinoS,  Cleopatra's  sister,  and  that  she  was  taken 
from  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Artemia  Lenoo- 
phryne  at  Miletus.  Appian's  account  is  the  mon 
trustworthy,  for  he  speaks  of  the  priest  of  Ephesus, 
*'  whom  they  call  Megnbyzos,"  narrowly  escapmg  the 
vengeance  of  Antonius,  because  he  had  once  xeouved 
ArsinoS  as  a  queen.  Before  the  sea-fight  at  Actnira 
the  fleet  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  was  collected 
at  Ephesus,  and  he  came  there  with  Cleopatra.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Caesar  Octavianus  permitted 
Ephesus  and  mcaea,  the  chief  dtioB  of  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  respectively  to  dedicate  temples  to  the 
deified  dictator  Caesar. 

Strabo  terminates  his  description  of  Ephesus  with 
a  list  of  the  illustrious  natives,  among  whom  was 
Heraditus,  sumamed  the  Obscure;  and  Hermodoros, 
who  was  banished  by  the  dttzens  fior  his  merits.  This 
is  the  Hermndorus  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  the 
Roman  Decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  Tables.  (Dig. 
1.  2.  2.  §  4.)  Hipponax  the  poet  was  also  an 
Ephesian,  and  Parrbasius  the  painter.  Strabo  also 
mentions  Apelles  as  an  Ephesian,  but  that  is  not 
certain.  Of  modem  men  of  note  he  mentions  only 
Alexander,  sumamed  the  Light,  who  was  engaged 
in  public  affaira,  wrote  history,  and  astronomical  and 
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geographical  poems  in  hexameter  veraeL  Strabo  does 
not  mention  CaUinns,  and  it  woold  seem,  that  as  he 
speaks  of  him  elsewherei  he  did  not  take  him  to  be 
an  Ephesian;  and,  among  the  men  nearer  his  omi 
time,  he  has  not  mentioneid  the  geographer  Artemi- 
doms  in  this  pssaage,  though  he  does  mentkm  Arte- 
midoras,  the  same  man,  as  being  sent  to  Rome  about 
the  lakes  and  the  revenues  finom  them.  Aocordinglj, 
Koray  and  Grasknrd  suppose  that  the  name  Arte- 
midorus  has  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo,  and 
that  Strabo  must  have  mentioned  him  mth  Alex- 
ander the  Light. 

When  Stiabo  was  at  Ephesus,  in  the  days  of 
AngnstoB,  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  great  prospe- 
rity. The  trade  of  Ephesus  bad  extended  so  fiur, 
that  the  minium  of  Ci4>padocia,  which  used  to  be 
carried  to  Sinope,  now  went  to  Ephesus.  Apameia, 
at  the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  was  the  second  com- 
mercial pboe  in  the  Boman  province  of  Asia, 
Ephesus  being  the  firsts  for  it  was  the  place  that 
received  all  the  commodities  firam  Greece  and  Italy. 
(Strab.  ppi  540,  677.)  There  was  a  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander,  through 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Txalles,  and  Nysa. 
From  Antiocheia  the  road  went  to  Carura  [Ca- 
ruka],  on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Phxygla.  From 
Carura  the  road  was  continued  to  Laodiceia,  Apa- 
meia.  Metropolis,  Ghelidonii  (a  corrupt  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Philomelium),  and  Ty- 
riaenm  ;  then  it  ran  through  Lycaonia  through 
Laodiceia,  the  Burnt,  to  Goropassus;  and  froax 
GoropssBUS,  which  was  in  Lycaonia,  to  Garsaura  in 
Cappadooia,  on  the  borders;  then  through  Soandus 
and  Sadakora  to  Masaca  [GabsabkaJ,  the  metro- 
tropolis  of  tiie  Gappadocians ;  and  from  Mazaca 
through  Herphae  to  Tonusa  in  Sophene.  (Strab.  pp. 
647,  663.) 

It  does  not  appear  from  Strabo  how  the  Epheai 
managed  the  affiurs  of  the  town  in  his  time.  He 
speaks  of  a  senate  (y^powria)  being  made  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  the  soiate  with  certain  persons  called 
the  Ejncleti  managed  the  affiurs  of  the  city.  We 
may  conclude  that  it  had  a  Boule,  and  also  a 
Demus  or  popular  assembly.  A  town  derk  of 
Ephesus  (7pcvifurrcib),  a  common  functionary  in 
Greek  cities,  is  mentioned.  {Acts  of  the  ApoH,  xix. 
35.)  An  imperfect  inscription,  copied  by  Ghishull 
{TraveU  m  Turkey,  &c.  p.  20),  shows  that  there 
was  an  office  (h^uoi)  in  Ephesus  for  the  registry 
of  titles  within  the  territory. 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  were  great  com- 
plaints of  the  abuses  of  asyla.  The  Ephesii  (Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  61)  were  heard  before  the  Roman  senate  in 
defence  of  the  asylum  of  Artemis,  when  they  told  the 
whole  mythical  story  (^  the  origin  of  the  temple  ; 
they  also  referred  to  what  Hercules  had  d(me  for  the 
temple,  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  business,  they  said 
that  the  Persians  luui  always  respected  it,  and  after 
them  the  Macedonians,  and  finally  the  Romans.  Plu- 
taroh  (/>e  vitando  aere  alienOf  c.  31)  says  that  the 
temple  was  an  asylum  for  debtors,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  precincts  were  gencnvlly  well  filled. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Barea  Soranus,  during  his  go- 
vernment of  Asia,  tried  to  open  the  port,  which  the 
bad  judgment  <^  the  king  o[  Pergamum  and  his 
architects  had  spoiled.    (Tacit  Aim,  xvi.  23.) 

When  St  Paul  visited  Ephesus  {AcU  of  the 
ApoiL  xix.),  one  Demetrius,  "  a  silTersmith  which 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  small 
gain  unto  the  craftsmen."  He  called  his  men  toge- 
ther, and  showed  them  that  their  trade  was  in 
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danger  from  th(>  preaching  of  Paul,  who  taught 
**  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  hands; 
BO  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be 
set  at  nought;  but  ^so  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  IMana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnifi- 
cence should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  wcnBhippeth."  The  town  derk,  by  a  prudent 
and  moderate  speech,  settied  the  tumult.  Amcuig 
other  things,  he  told  them  that  the  image  of  Diana 
fell  down  firom  Jupiter.  Pliny  (xvi.  40)  mentions 
an  old  wooden  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Lidnias 
Mudanns,  a  contemporary  of  Pliny,  had  examined  it, 
and  he  said  that  it  had  never  been  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  restored  seven  times.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  Asiatic  goddess  was  not  that  of 
the  huntress  Artemis  of  the  Hellenes.  MiUler  ob- 
serves that,  "Artemis,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Ephesian 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  myth,  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons,  appears  in  an  Asiatic  Amazonian 
costume.  The  worship  of  her  image,  wliich  was 
widely  spread,  and  in  the  later  imperial  period  re- 
peated innumerable  times  in  statues  and  on  coins,  is 
connected  with  the  Hdlenic  representations  of  Ar- 
temis by  no  visible  link."  (^Handbuch  der  Archaeo- 
logieS)  The  dd  statue  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter 
may  have  been  a  stone,  an  aerolite;  and  the  wooden 
statue  that  Mncianus  saw,  some  very  rude  piece  of 
work.  According  to  Minudus  Felix  (c21),  the 
Ephesian  Diana  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 
(See  the  notes  on  Tacit  J  mi.  iii.  61,  ed.  Oberlin.) 

The  apostle  established  a  Ghristian  chxuich  at 
Ephesus,  and  we  learn  from  what  he  said  to  the 
elders  of  the  chmxh  of  Ephesus,  when  they  met  him 
at  Miletus  {Acts,  xx.  17 — 31),  that  he  had  lived 
there  three  years.  He  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  forms  part  of  the  canonical 
Kew  Testament  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1 , 
&C.)  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  placed  first  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  the  Ghris- 
tian churoh  of  Ephesus  subsisted  together  for  some 
time.  The  great  festival  called  rh  Koa^by  'Axrias 
was  held  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  turn,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  one.  In  ▲.  d.  841  the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus.  The  Asiarchs 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties  (xix. 
31),  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  in  Ephesus,  are 
pn^ably,as  Schleusnersays,  the  representatives  from 
the  dties  of  Asia,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ligions solenmities  ;  or  they  may  have  been  the 
Asiarchs  of  Ephesus  only.  Under  the  Ghristian 
emperon  Ephesus  has  the  title  of  ii  wpcin)  ical 
fuytani  lafrpimoXu  t^s  *Aaias, 

The  remains  of  Ephesus  are  partly  buried  in 
rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  vegetation.  Th^  are 
near  a  place  now  called  AyamLvik,  These  remains 
have  been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers, 
bnt  it  is  difficult  without  a  plan  of  the  ground  to 
understand  the  descriptions.  Spon  and  Wheler 
visited  the  place  in  1675,  and  described  it  after  the 
fashion  of  that  day  (vol.  i.  p.  244).  The  ruins  have 
also  been  described  by  Ghishull  {Trav^  tn  Twleejf^ 
&C.  p.  23,  &C.X  and  at  some  length  by  Chandler 
{Asia  Minor,  c  32,  &c),  and  by  many  other 
more  recent  travdlers.  The  disappearance  of  such 
a  huge  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  materials  having 
been  carried  off  for  modern  buildings;  and  probably 
this  and  other  places  near  the  coast  snppUed  ma- 
terials ixx  Constantinople.  The  soil  in  the  valley 
has  also  been  raised  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
and  probably  covers  many  old  substructions.    The 
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tempi*  of  EphwH,  Mag  Um  centra  of  lh«  ,  . 
wqnhip  in  Ana,  •raold  be  «■  of  tta«  £nt  to  nibr 
from  tha  iconodMU  in  llie  raipi  rf  ""■ 
nlnn  men  in  bluk,  u  LilxiniDs  «t 
larned  Che  iltan,  sod  dabonii  tin  lempla.  Wlun 
IIh  (rnat  Diui*  e(  the  Ephenan  wm  tomi '  -  ' 
her  bomflf  tbe  bniJdini;  ooald  Berre  no  other 
thui  to  be  need  u  a  stone  qnurj. 

Cbindler  fonnd  the  nadiom  of  Epbeens, 
of  whkh  vai  on  tbe  hill  which  ha  identifiee  with 
Prion,  aod  the  oppoaits  uda  which 
pUin  wu  niaad  on  archs.  He  ftnuid  tha  length 
to  be  eST  feet.  He  alw  deecribee  the  noMiiu  of 
the  theatre,  which  ii  mentioned  in  the  CnmnlC  whioh 
«u  uomi  at"  Eph«nt  bj  St.  Pi 
Felluwi  (Alia  Minor,  p.  274)  oba> 
tun  be  no  doubt  aboat  the  nte 
Chandler  aaw  alw  tbe  raaiaine  of  an 
hall.  There  an  the  remaina  of  a  tanide  </  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  which  waa  aboat  130  teet  long,  and 
80  wide.  The  cella  wu  bailt  tS  nuuun  tloom. 
Tbe  eolnmni  wen  4  fbet  6  inchea  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  height,  including  the  base  and  oapitab, 
ahore  i6  feet.  The  ihafti  wen  Hated,  and  of  a 
nngle  piece  of  etODft.     Tb«  beet  preaarred  of  tlwaa 


Thefrien 


e  two 


le  eantuned  a  pnHoD  of  bold  aoolp- 
tacc,  which  njxaMattd  hoh  liiliaga  and  joong  hofa. 
The  qnarria  on  Pikn  or  Pioo,  for  the  name  it 
written  both  mje,  mpplied  the  muble  for  Um 
templea  of  Epbeaoi.  Prion,  aa  Straho  haa  it,  waa 
also  called  Lepre  Acta ;  it  waa  ahore  the  citf  ef 
Strabo'i  time,  and  oa  it,  aa  be  Hji,  waa  part  of  tbe 

Haniiltai  {RtMtarelm,  &c  toI.  ii.  p.  14),  on  <£ 
the  laCeit  tiarellen  who  hai  liailed  Ephenia,  apmt 
aeveral  daje  there.  He  Ihinka  that  tbe  nu  of  the 
Krtat  t«in|)ie  ie  in  tome  "  maauTa  nnutniw  ami 
the  wcatem  aatteuiity  tl  the  tows,  wfakh  orailoak 
the  iwamp  or  nuireh  where  wai  tbe  ancient  htr. 
hoar,"  Thii  ii  eiaotlr  tbe  ipot  whm  it  ought  to 
be  aocording  to  Stnbo'i  deaeriptiaii.  Tbe  place 
which  HaniilCoD  deacriba  ia  "  immedialelf  in  fitnt 
of  the  port,  raiaed  apon  a  baaa  thirty  or  fbrtr  feet 
high,  and  approached  bj  a  grand  fliglit  of  atepe, 
the  niina  at  wbicb  are  etill  Tiaibk  in  the  canti*  of 
the  pla."  Hamilton  obaena  tbat  "  brick  anhea 
and  other  worki  hare  also  bean  raiaed  en  vuiona 
portiona  of  the  walla;  bat  thia  waa  probablj  doM  by 
the  Cbriiliana  after  tha  daatnictioD  of  the  temple 
aod  the  rcmonl  of  the  colomna  bj  Ocnatanline, 
vhen  a  church  waa  encted  on  iti  miuL"  The 
■appoeiiioii  that  the  baaement  of  the  tonple  b«>  been 
baried  bj  the  allnTium  of  the  Cajetar  ia  Terj  pro- 
perly [^eded  by  Huoiltvi,  who  haa  pdnted  oot  the 
probAhle  aite.  Pliny  deacribea  a  apring  in  tha  dty, 
and  namei  it  Callipia,  which  may  be  the  Alitaea  of 
FiuuMiiaB.  Hamilton  inmd  a  be*iitifii]  spriog  to 
the  north  of  tbo  liarboar;  tbe  Iwad  of  tha  ipcing 
wai  about  SOO  yanla  fiem  tbe  temple.  Tbs  dia- 
Iwice  tl  the  t*m[d*,  nipp«eed  to  be  near  tbe  port, 
from  the  old  dty  m  the  heighta  ■eeau  to  agree 
wiib  the  atory  in  Herodotm  (1.  96).  Tbe  pastioti 
of  the  tomb  of  Androclua,  aa  daaaibed  by  Paimniaa, 
ia  qnila  conaiatant  with  thla  auppoaid  site  of  the 
gnat  temple.  Hamilton  obMrree  that  Ibe  rnd 
wliich  rauaaniaa  deocribee  "  muat  have  led  along 

tends  towarda  Hagneaia,  and  ii  cnwud  by  the  line 
of  walla  erected  bj  Lyaimachna.  The  Magaaall 
Gates  would  alas  have  itood  is  thii  Talley,  and  sinat 


ClHndler  dneribea. 

Hamilton  dacribm  fbt  HaDeoie  mU  of  Lynoa- 
chin  ai  arttcdisg  akng  Iba  bagfata  of  Camae 


S.  of  tbe  gymsawom  to  the  ti 
of  SL  Paul,  bat  wUck  ■  in  bot  a 
tbe  ascieait  wall,  eloMly  rwnhHng  maoj  otbin 
which  oooor  at  vgriou  intsrala.  Tba  pertioo  which 
oooneeted  Uowt  Piica  with  Hoont  Cmvaa,  Hid  in 
whioh  WW  tbe  Hagoeaias  OMe,  mpfma  to  ban  bea 
immediatoly  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  gymmuiDm.*  Tha 
wall  u  well  boilt.  Hnsiltco  gina  a  dimwing  <tf  a 
perfect  gafeway  in  the  wall,  with  a  r*""^'"*  ■rcb. 
He  obaerred  alao  another  wall  extending  bm  Ibe 
tbeatn  cmr  the  top  of  Honnt  PiioD,  and  (baBce  ts 

at  thia  may  be  the  olded  mlL  Bendas  Una  wiB 
d  tbat  eappoaed  to  be  Lyeimacfaiia',  alnady  de- 
ribed,  ha  fbimd  anotlw  wall,  principally  of  hritk, 
lich  ha  anppaasi  to  ban  been  bnOt  bj  the  Hjiaa 


net  be  conlbonded  with  thoae  wlndi  nre  in  tha  di- 
recticn  of  Ainmlnet'  Hamilton  appova  that  tb* 
^ympuanm  may  bare  atoed  in  tbe  apace  between 
li>e  temple  of  Artemia  and  Ibe  tbeatn  in  tbe  Ba|Hi- 
boarhoed  of  tbe  agora,  when  b*  fcond  tha  ntuaioa 
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-     Temple  of  Attedii  oTSbheoa. 
,    fimr  iiiillitiin  iiriiiiiiiliii  111  laiitaifcn 
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tines  when  tlie  to?m  had  diminished  in  sise;  "  con- 
siderable remains  of  this  may  still  be  teaoed  at  the 
fix)t  of  Mount  Coressos,  ezt«nding  from  near  the 
theatre  westward  to  the  port  and  temple  of  Diana." 
There  are  remains  of  an  aqaedaot  at  Ephesns.  Spoa 
and  Wlieler  also  describe  a  series  of  arches  as  being 
five  or  six  miles  from  Ephesns  on  the  road  to  Scaht 
Kova,  with  an  inscription  in  hononr  of  Diana  and 
the  emperors  Tiberias  and  Angnstos. 

Hamilton  copied  a  few  inscriptions  at  Ephesus 
^vol.  ii.  p.  455).  Chandler  coined  others,  which  were 
published  in  his  "  Inacriptiones  Antiqnae,"  &c.  In 
tlA  **  Antiquities  of  Ionia,*  vd.  ii.,  there  are  yiews  of 
the  remains  of  Ephesns,  and  plans.  Some  of  the 
coins  of  Ephesus  <^the  Boman  period  have  a  redming 
figure  that  represents  the  river  Gayster,  with  the 
legend  E^ctriwK  Kamrrpos.  Amndell  (^Disetnirses 
in  Ana  MtnoTy  toL  ii.)  has  collected  some  particulars 
about  the  Christian  hist<»7  of  Ephesus.  The  reader 
may  also  consult  the  '*  Life  and  Episties  of  St  Paul " 
by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  yol.  ii.  p.  66,  && 

The  name  of  the  Tillage  tiSAiasalueh  near  Smyrna 
is  generally  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  *hyuts  8c^ 
A0705,  a  name  of  St  Jdm,  to  whom  tiie  chief  Christian 
church  of  Ephesus  was  dedicated  (Prooop.  de  Aedif. 
V.  1).  But,  as  Amndell  observes,  this  is  very  absurd : 
and  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  Turkish  name.  Tamerlane 
encamped  here  alter  he  had  taken  Sm3rma.  The 
name  is  written  Ayaglie  by  Tamerlane's  historian 
Cherefeddin  Ali  (French  Translation,  by  Petis  de  la 
Croix,  vol.  iv.  p.  58).  It  has  be«i  conjectured  that 
Tamerlane  destroyed  the  place,  but  his  historian 
says  nothing  about  that  Ephesus  had  perished  be- 
fore the  days  of  Tamerlane  [G.  L.] 


OOZH  OF  XFBESUS. 

EPHRAIH.  1.  One  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael.     [Palabstika.] 

2.  CE^(u),  a  city  named  only  by  St.  John 
(xL  54),  without  any  due  to  its  position,  except 
that  it  was  iyyhs  rris  ipitfutVy  probably  the  wild 
and  rocky  wilderness  of  Judea,  north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, usually  80  designated  in  the  New  Testament 
This  position  would  answer  well  enough  to  the 
situation  assigned  it  by  Eusebins  {Owmaat.  $,  v, 
*E4fAv)y  who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  eight 
nulea  distant  from  Jerusalem  to  the  north,  where, 
however,  St  Jerome  reads  20  miles.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  is  the  maition  of  the  small  town  of 
Ephnim,  in  connection  with  Bethel,  by  Josephus 
(A  J.  iv.  9.  §  9),  and  the  desert  is  probably  the 
same  which  is  called  in  Joshua  (xviii.  12)  the 
wilderness  of  Beth-aven,  and  Mount  Bethel  in  viii. 
24.  (comp.  xvi.  1 .)  (Beland,  Palaest.  pp.  376, 377.) 
Dr.Bobinson  believes  it  to  be  the  same  as  ''Ephraim 
with  the  towns  thereof,"  which  Abijah  took  from 
Jeroboam  (cir.  b.  c.  957),  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bethel  (2  Chron,  xiii.  19).  Assuming 
St  Jerome's  statement  of  the  distance  to  be  correct, 
he  identifies  Ephraim  with  "  the  lofty  site  of  the 
modem  El-Taiyibehj  situated  two  hours  N£.  of 
Bethel,  and  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes  NKE. 


of  Jtfusalem  (reckoning  three  Roman  miles  to  the 
hour),  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  the  broad  tract 
of  desert  country  lying  between  it  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan."  (Robinson,  ffarmony  of  the  Four 
GogpeUf  note  on  pt  vi.  §  93.)  He  finds  it  also 
in  the  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  mentioned  in  Josh. 
xviiL  23,  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  Possibly,  also,  ""  Mount 
Ephron,"  mentioned  in  the  northern  Umler  of  the  tribe 
of  Jndoh,  may  be  the  mountain  district  of  Benjamio, 
deriving  its  name  fixnn  this  city.    (Josh.  xv.  9.) 

8.  A  woody  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in 
Gikad,  where  the  decisive  battie  between  David  and 
his  revdted  son  was  fought,  one  of  whose  oaks 
proved  fatal  to  Absalom.  (2 /Sbm.  xviii.  6.)   [G.W.] 

E'PHYRA  CE^vpt}),  the  name  of  several  ancient 
dties  in  Greece.  Meindce  (ad  Steph.  B.  p.  275) 
connects  the  wwd  with  i^ooau,  and  othera  suppose 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  ^x^pa  (Curtius,  Pdopormuoej 
voL  ii.  p.  593);  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

ETHYRA  CE^i^).  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Corinth.     [CoRUTTHUS.] 

2.  A  town  of  Elis,  situated  upon  the  river  Selleeis, 
and  the  andent  capital  of  Augeias,  whom  Hercules 
conquered.  (Horn.  Jl.  ii.  659,  xv.  531 :  see  below, 
No.  4.)  Stnibo  describes  Ephyra  as  distant  120 
stadia  from  Elis,  on  the  road  to  Lasion,  and  says 
that  on  its  site  or  near  it  was  built  the  town  of 
OenoS  or  Boeonoa.  (Strab.  viii.  pL  338,  where,  for  the 
conrapt  ircificn}  t^  ^idoAaa-o-Wa,  we  ought  to 
read,  with  MeindLe,  Kttfidtn^  rfi  M  AturlwpaJ) 
Stephanus  also  speakis  of  an  Ephyra  between  Pylos 
and  Elis,  Pylos  being  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ladon  and  the  Peudus.  (Steph.  B.  8.  v.  *E<p^pa,) 
From  these  two  accounts  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Ladon,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Pendus, 
is  the  Selleeis,  which  Strabo  describes  as  ridng  in 
Mount  PholoS.  Curtius  places  Ej^yra  near  the 
modem  village  of  KUtura  which  lies  on  the  Ladmi, 
about  120  stadia  from  Elis,  by  way  of  Pylos.  Leake 
supposes,  with  much  less  probability,  that  the  Sel- 
leeis is  the  Peneius,  and  that  Ephyra  was  the  more 
andent  name  of  Elis.  (Curtius,  PeloponneaoBf  vol. 
i.  p.  39,  seq.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.) 

3.  A  village  of  Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
along  with  the  river  Selleeis,  as  situated  near  Si- 
cyon.  Boss  conjectures  that  some  roiiis  situated 
upon  a  hill  about  20  minutes  south-east  of  Suit  re- 
present the  Sicyonlan  Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338 ; 
Koss,  Eeuen  tm  Pehpcimet,  p.  56.) 

4.  A  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epdrus,  aftenrards 
called  CiCBTRUB,  according  to  Strabo.  Thucydides 
describes  it  as  situated  in  the  district  Elaeatis  in 
Thesprotia,  away  from  the  sea;  and  it  further  ap- 
pears from  his  account,  compared  with  that  of 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  not  fiir  from  the  discharge  of 
the  Acheron  and  the  Acherusian  lake  mto  the  port 
called  Gfycyi  Limen,  (Thuc.  i.  46;  Strab.  yii.  p. 
324.)  It  Is  pkced  by  Leake  and  other  modem 
travellers  at  a  church,  formerly  a  monastery  of  St. 
John,  distant  3  or  4  miles  direct  from  Porto  Fa- 
ndri:  the  churoh  stands  on  remains  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

The  Thesprotian  Ephyra  appears  to  be  the  town 
mentioned  in  two  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (i.  259, 
ii.  328).  The  Ephyri,  mentioned  in  a  passage  of 
the  Iliad  (xiii.  301),  were  supposed  by  Pausanias  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thesprotian  town  (Paus. 
ix.  36.  §3);  but  Strabo  maintained  that  the  poet 
referred  to  the  Thessolian  Ephyxa  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
442).      Some   oonmientators  even   supposed   the 
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Ephyra  an  the  Selleeis  (Horn.  It  ii.  659,  zr.  631) 
to  be  the  ThesprolUn  town,  bat  Stnbo  expreuly 
xniuntains  that  Homer  allades  in  these  pusagee  to 
the  Eleian  town.  [No.  2.]  (Strab.  viL  p.  328; 
oompi  viii.  p.  338.)  Paosaniaa  repnaonta  Gichjma 
as  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia, 
where  Theseus  and  Peirithoos  were  thrown  into  chains 
bj  Aldoneos;  and  its  celerity  in  the  most  ancient 
times  maj  also  be  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Pindar. 
(Pans.  L  17.  §  4 ;  Pind.  iVeai.  m  55.)  (Leake, 
JVoriAerm  Greece^  vol.  iiL  p.  7,  toL  iv.  pp.  53, 175.) 

5.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Gimnon 
or  Crannon.    [Cranon.J 

6.  A  town  of  the  Agraei  in  Aetolla,  of  uncertain 
site.     (Strab.  Tiii  p.  338.) 

7.  An  island  in  the  Aiigdlio  gait,  snppoted  by 
Leake  to  be  Spcizia.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ;  Leake, 
PtUoponnesiacaf  p.  294.) 

EPICNEMI'DII  LOOM.  [LocBi.] 
EPICTFTUS  PHRYGIA  |  Phrygia.] 
EPIDAMNUS.  [Dtrrhachium.] 
EPIDAUBUS  CEvISoupos,  PtoL  u.  16.  §  4,  Pent 
Tab.;  Epidanmm,  Plin.  iii.  22,  Geog.  Bar.:  Ha- 
ffuta-  Fecchia;  Illyric,  Zapta£)f  a  maritime  citj  of 
lllyricom,  of  which  no  notice  oocors  till  the  civil 
war  between  Pompeins  and  Caesar,  when  having  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  latter,  it  was  besieged  by  M. 
Octavios.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Vatinins  le- 
lievedit  (Hirt.  £.^^.  44,  45.)  Under  the  Bo* 
mans  it  became  a  oolaoj  (Plin.  L  c);  and,  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  Peloponnesus,  Asclepins 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Illyrian  town.  €<»- 
•stantianns,  acting  for  Justinian  in  the  Gothic  War, 
occupied  Epidaurus  with  his  fleet  (Prooopi  B.  O. 
L  7 ;  Le  B«in,  Bai  Empire^  vol.  viiL  p.  335.)  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  but  tiiere  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date  of  that  event:  it  appears  that 
the  fugitives  established  themselves  at  Bausium, 
which  in  time  was  altered  into  Ragmck,  (Const 
Porph.  de  AcUn.  Imp.  29.)  RagutorVeochia  no 
longer  contains  any  remains  of  Epidaurus,  and  all 
memoriali  of  its  site  are  confined  to  inscriptions, 
fragments  cf  walls,  coins,  and  other  things  found  by 
excavatiw.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  MotUenegrOf 
voL  i.  p.  373;  Neigebaur,  Die  SudtUxoen^  p.  82; 
Schafarik,  Skm.  Alt.  vol  ii.  p.  272;  Engel,  Guch. 
voH  Ragtua,  p.  44.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

EPIDAUBUS  ('Ev^upot:  Elk.  'Evido^iot), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
district  called  Argolis  under  the  Bomans.  Through- 
out the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  histoiy  it  was 
an  independent  state,  possessing  a  small  territoy 
('Evi8avp(a),  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Aigeia, 
on  the  north  hj  the  Corinthia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Troezenia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saronic  gulf.  Epi- 
daurus is  situated  on  a  smaU  peninsula,  whidi  pro* 
jects  from  a  narrow  plain,  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  mountams.  In  this  plain  the  vine  is  chiefly 
cultivated,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  (^ 
wcA^ciV  'lariZmtpoy,  Ham.  R.  ii.  561).  North  of 
the  peninsula  is  a  well  protected  harbour;  south  of 
it,  an  open  roadstead.  The  original  town  was  con- 
fined to  the  peninsula,  which  is  15  stadia  in  cir- 
curaference.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  374.)  The  town  also 
extended  upon  the  shne  both  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  embraced  the  small  pramontay  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  har- 
bour. Epidaurus  is  accurately  described  by  Strabo 
(I.  c.)  as  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
looking  towards  the  NE.,  and  shut  in  by  high 
mountains. 
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Epidanrai  powewed  only  a  mall  territoy;  bat 
▼arioos  circomfltanoea  oontriboted  to  make  it  %  pboe 
of  importanoe  at  an  early  period.    Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal was  its  temple  of  Asdepios,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  the  dty,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  praaently.   Epidaurus  lay  near  Aegioa  andtbe 
other  islands  in  the  Saionio  gulf,  and  nnriy  opposite 
the  haiboors  <tf  Athens,  from  which  it  was  dtstaat 
only  a  six  hours*  saiL    It  was  likewise  nearly  due 
east  of  Aigoa,  finom  which  there  was  a  highway  to 
Epidaurus,  forming  the  chief  line  of  commuxucatioii 
between  Argoa  ai2l  the  Saronic  gul£     Epidanziis 
was  said  by  Aristotls  to  have  been  originally  a 
Carian  settlement    Henoe  it  was  called  Epicama. 
Strabo  rehUes  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Epi- 
tauma.    (Strab.  L  c, ;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.  *EiriSan^s  ; 
Eostath.  ad  Horn,  IL  iL  561.)    It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  looiaoa.    According  to  Aristotle,  it  waa 
colonised  by  lonians  from  the  Attic  tetrapolis,  in 
co^junctioii  with  the  Hwacleidae  on  their  return  to 
Peloponnesus  (<^.  Strab,  Lc)\  but  it  is  more  in 
aooordanoe  widi  the  generally  received  legend  to 
suppose'  that  Epidaurus  had  been  previously  ookK 
nised  by  lonians,  and  that  these  latter  were  expelled 
by  the  Dorian  invaders.    Indeed,  this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  relates  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  Epidaurus  was  governed   by 
Pityreua,  a  descendant  of  Ion,  who  surrendered  tlM 
country  without  a  contest  to  Deiphontes  and  the 
Argives,  and  himself  retired  to  Athens  with  his  citi- 
lens.    (Paus.  IL  26.  §  1,  seq.)    Deiphontes  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son-in-law  of  Teroenus,  who  obtained 
Aigos  as  his  share  of  the  Dorian  conquests,  having 
married  Hymetho^  the  daughter  of  Temenus.    The 
misfortunes  of  Deiphontes  afibrded  materials  for  the 
tragic  poets.     (^DicL  of  Biogr.iWCt.  Deiphomlet.) 
Whatever  truth  there  noay  be  in  these  l^ends,  the 
fiict  is  certain  that  the  Dorians  became  masten  of 
Epidaurus,  and  o(mtinued  throughout  the  historical 
period  the  ruling  class  in  the  state.    At  an  eariy 
period  Epidaurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  conmiercial  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.     It 
colonised  A^ina,  which  was  for  a  long  time  subject 
to  it     [AxoiNA,  p.  33,  a.]     It  also  colonised,  near 
the  coasts  of  A^  Sfinor,  the  islands  of  Cos,  Ga- 
lydnus,  and  Nisyrus.     (Herod,  vii.  99.)     But  as 
Ai^gina  grew  in  importance,  Epidaurus  declined,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  b.  o.  almost  all  the  commerce 
of  the  mother-city  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Asginetans. 

Epidaurus  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Deiphontes;  but,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Chnecian  states,  monarchy  was  succeeded 
by  an  oligarchy,  which  was  in  its  turn  superseded 
for  a  time  by  a  tyranny.  Amongst  the  tyrants  of 
Epidaurus  was  Procles,  whose  daughter  Melissa  was 
married  to  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth;  and  when 
Procles  resented  the  murder  of  his  daughter  by 
Periander,  the  latter  marched  against  his  &ther-in- 
law  and  led  him  away  into  captivity  after  taking 
Epidaurus.  (Herod,  iii.  50 — 52.)  After  the  aboli- 
ti(m  of  the  tyranny  the  government  of  Epidaurus 
again  reverted  to  the  oligarchy,  who  retained  pos- 
session of  it  during  the  whole  hirtorical  period.  For 
this  reason  the  Epidaurians  were  always  firm  allies 
of  Sparta,  and  severed  thdr  connection  with  their 
mother-city,  Aigos,  since  the  latter  had  adopted  a 
democcatical  constitution.  Of  the  exact  form  of  the 
Epidauiian  government  we  have  no  particulars.  We 
only  read  of  magistrates  called  Artynae,  who  were 
pnnidents  of  a  council  of  1 80  members.  (Pint  Quaett. 
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Grasc  1.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
wen  called  Korhn^ts  or  dmty'/eet,  and  cultivated 
the  land  for  their  Dorian  maaters  in  the  city. 
(Plut.  {.  c;  Heeych.  $.  v.  KoWiroScs;  Miiller,  Dor, 
▼ol.  ii.  pp.  57,  151,  tnuul.)  In  the  Peloponneeian 
War  (b.  o.  419)  theArgives  made  war  upon  the 
Epidanriane  and  attempted  to  take  thdr  city,  but 
they  were  repdaed  and  pbliged  to  retreat  into  their 
own  territories.  (Thnc  ▼.  53 — 57.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Bomana,  Epidauraa  was  little  more  than  the 
harbour  of  the  temple  of  Asdepins.  Paosanias  gives 
only  a  brief  aooonnt  of  its  pnblio  buildings.  He 
mentions  a  temple  of  Athena  Cissaea  on  the  acropolis ; 
temples  of  Dionysus,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  in  the 
city;  a  sacred  enclosure  of  Asclepius  in  the  suburbs; 
and  a  temple  of  Hera  on  a  promontory  at  the  harbour, 
which  promontory  is  doubtless  the  one  forming  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  now  called  C. 
NHuAao.  (Paus.  iL  29.  §  I.)  The  name  of  Epidaurus 
is  still  preserved  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Pidhamro, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  in 
many  parts  along  the  diffii  of  the  peninsula.  Here 
Dodwell  noticed  some  fragments  dT  columns,  and  a 
draped  statue  of  a  female  figure,  forming  apparently 
the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus.  The  sea  has  encroached 
upon  the  shore  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
some  remains  of  the  outer  city  may  still  be  seen 
under  water. 

The  temple  of  Asclepius  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  miles  west  of  Epidaurus  on  the  road  to 
Argos.  (Liv.  zlv.  28.)  It  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  spots  in  Greece,  and  was  frequented  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  tiie  Hellenic  world  for  the 
cure  of  their  dis<»se8.  The  temple  itself  was  only 
a  small  part  of  the  sacred  spot  Like  the  Altis 
at  Olympia,  and  the  Hierum  of  Poseidon  at  the 
Isthmus,  there  was  a  sacred  enclosure,  usually 
called  the  grove  (JiXffos)  of  Asclepius,  and  con- 
taining several  public  buildings.  It  stood  in  a 
small  plain  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
(Paus.  iu  27.  §  1.)  The  sacred  enclosure  was  ^  less 
than  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  it  was  confined  on 
two  sides  by  steep  hills,  and  on  the  other  two  by 
a  wall,  whidi  appears  to  have  formed  a  right  angle 
in  the  lowest  and  most  level  part  of  the  valley, 
nnd  is  still  traceable  in  several  places."  (Leake.) 
The  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  of  this 
valley  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present 
name.  It  is  still  called  Hier&n  {Up6y),  or  the 
Sanctuary  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  village,  through  which  the  road  leads  to  the 
Hieron,  bears  the  name  of  Kor^y  evidently  de- 
rived from  Conmis,  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  and 
which  it  must  have  preserved  from  ancient  times, 
although  the  name  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  sanc- 
tuary the  highest  lies  to  the  north :  it  is  now 
called  BolonidiAy  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Titthium  (Tfrtfiov),  because  the  child  of 
Coronis,  which  was  exposed  upon  this  mountain, 
was  here  suckled  by  a  goat.  (Paus.  ii.  S6.  §  4, 
27.  §  7.)  Mount  Ctmobtiitx  (K.w6prtoif, 
Paus.  ii.  27.  §  7),  on  which  stood  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Maleatas,  is  probably  the  hill  in  the  south- 
east of  the  valley,  above  the  theatre,  on  the  way 
to  Troezen.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  hill  called 
CoRTPHAEUH,  ou  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Coryphaea.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  height  in  the  south-west  of  the  valley, 
since  some  believed  that  an  olive  tree  on  the  ascent 
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to  the  mountain  was  the  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Asine.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  §  2.)  The  buildings  in 
the  sacred  grove  are  described  by  Pausanias.  He 
mentions  first  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  containing  a 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  work  of 
Thrasymedes  of  Pares,  and  half  the  size  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  god  sat  upon  a 
throne,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the 
other  upon  the  head  of  a  serpent ;  a  dog  lay  at 
his  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  temple  there  were 
dormitories  for  those  who  came  to  consult  the  god. 
Near  the  temple  was  the  Tholus,  a  circular  build* 
ing  of  white  marble,  built  by  Polydeitus  of  Argos, 
and  containing  pictures  by  Pausias.  In  the  sacred 
enclosure  there  was  a  theatre,  also  built  by  Pdy- 
cleitus,  which  Pausanias  considered  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  other  objects  within  tlie 
sacred  endosure  specified  by  Pausanias  were  tem- 
ples of  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  Themis,  a  stadium, 
a  fountain  covered  with  a  roof,  and  several  works 
erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  before  he  became  em- 
peror of  Rome,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  bath  of  AJsdepius,  a  temple  of  the  gods  called 
Epidotae,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hy^eia,  Asdepins, 
and  Apollo  sunuuned  the  A^yptian,  and  a  build- 
ing beyond  the  sacred  endosure  for  the  reception 
or  the  dying  and  of  women  in  labour,  because  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  die  or  to  be  bom  within 
the  sanctuaiy.  (Pans.  ii.  27.)  A  festival  was 
odebrated  in  the  sacred  grove  in  honour  of  Ascle- 
pius with  musical  and  gymnastic  games  :  it  took 
place  every  four  years,  nine  days  after  the  Isthmian 
games.  (Schd.  ad  Find,  Nem.  iii.  145  ;  Plat. /on, 
init  ;  Did.  of  AnL  art  AacL^pma,')  The  site  of 
the  sacred  endosure  is  now  covered  with  ruins, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  part  to  assign  to 
any  definite  buildings.  The  position  of  the  Tholus 
is  clearly  marked  hj  its  foundations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Asclepius.  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  are  the  most 
important  Leake  observes  that  this  theatre  is  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  temple  in  Greece, 
except  that  which  exists  near  TrametziB  in  Epirus, 
not  fiur  from  /oamitna.  "  The  orchestra  was  about 
90  feet  in  length,  and  the  entire  theatre  about  370 
feet  in  diameter  :  32  rows  of  seats  still  appear 
above  ground  in  a  lower  division,  which  is  separated 
by  a  dlazoma  finom  an  upper,  consisting  of  20  seats. 
Twenty-four  scalae,  or  flights  of  steps,  diverging  in 
equidistant  radii  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  fonned 
the  communications  with  the  seats.  The  Uicatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  containing  12,000 
spectators."  Of  the  stadium  there  remain  the  cir- 
cular end  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent  sides,  with  15 
rows  of  seats.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  two  cis- 
terns and  a  bath. 

When  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  visited  Epidaurus  in 
B.  c.  167  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the 
sanctuary  was  still  rich  in  gifts  presented  by  those 
who  had  recovered  from  diseases  ;  but  it  had  been 
robbed  of  most  of  these  votive  offerings  before  the 
time  of  Livy.  (Liv.  xlv.  28.)  It  suffered  most 
frxHu  the  depredations  of  SuUa  at  t^e  same  time 
that  he  robbed  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Ddphi. 
(Diod.  Exc,  p.  614,  ed.  Wess.)  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  a  place  renowned  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
eases, always  full  of  invalids,  and  containing  votive 
tablets  descriptive  of  the  cures,  as  at  Cos  and  Tricca* 
(Strab.  viiL  p.  374.) 
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Of  the  worship  of  Asclenus  bj  the  Epidanrians, 
of  his  sacred  snakes,  and  of  the  introduction  of  his 
worship  into  Rome  and  other  places,  an  account  ia 
given  elsewhere.  {Diet  of  Biogr.  art*  AeMculor- 
piui.}  (I>odwell,  Tour  through  Greece^  yoL  ii. 
p.  255  ;  Leake,  Morea,  yoL  ii.  p.  416  ;  Boblaye, 
Recherche*^  &a  p.  54,  seq.;  Cnrtius,  PelopormetoSf 
▼ol.  u.  p.  416,  seq.) 


COnr  OF  KPIDAUBU8. 

EPIDAiJRUS  LIMFRA  ('Eir(8av^s  ii  Aiftripd:), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  spacious  baj,  formed  hy  the  promon- 
tory KrenUdhi,  on  the  north,  and  the  promontory  of 
Monemmttia,  on  the  south.  It  was  a  colony  from 
Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bnilt 
in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Asciefnus, 
when  an  Epidaurian  ship  touched  here  on  its  way  to 
Cos.  (Pans,  iii  23.  §  6.)  Its  fbnndation  probably 
belongs  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  eastQm 
coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  the  promontory  Malea, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Argos.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  epithet  Limera  was  considered  by  the 
best  ancient  critics  to  be  given  to  the  town  on 
account  of  the  excellence  (^  its  harbonrq,  though 
tfther  explanations  were  proposed  of  the  word  (At/xi^ 
pdif  .  . ,  ,  &s  ir  KifAfyfipay,  Strab.  viii.  p.  368). 
PaQsanias  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a  height 
not  far  from  the  sea.  He  mentions  among  its  public 
buildings  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Ajclepius,  a 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  acropolis,  and  a  temple  of 
Zeus  Soter  in  front  of  the  harbour.  (Pans.  iii.  23. 
§  10.)  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  situated  at  the 
ftpot  now  called  Old  Monemvoiia.  "  The  walls, 
both  of  the  acropolis  and  town,  are  traceable  all 
round ;  and  in  some  places,  particularly  towards  the 
sea,  they  remain  to  more  than  half  their  original 
licight  The  town  formed  a  sort  of  semicircle  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  citadel.  The  towers  are 
some  of  the  smallest  I  have  ever  seen  in  Hellenic 
fortresses;  the  fiues  ten  feet,  the  flanks  (welve:  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  place  Is  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  town  was  divided  into  two 
separate  parts  by  a  wall;  thus  making,  with  the 
citadel,  three  interior  divisions.  On  the  acropolis 
there  is  a  level  space,  which  is  separated  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it  by  a  little  insulated  rock,  exca- 
Tutod  for  the  foundations  of  a  wall.  I  take  this 
platform  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
Athena.  On  the  site  of  ihe  lower  town,  towards 
the  sea  front,  th^re  are  two  terrace  walls,  one  of 
which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  second  order  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  Upon  these  terraces  may  have 
stood  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asdepios.  There 
are,  likewise,  some  remains  of  a  modem  town  within 
the  ancient  indosura;  namdy,  houses,  churches,  and 
a  tower  of  the  lower  ages."  The  harbour  of  Zeus 
Soter  has  entirdy  disappeared,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  it  most  have  been  artificial;  hot  there 
are  two  harbours,  one  at  dther  extremity  of  the  bay, 
the  northern  called  that  of  KrenUdhif  and  the 
southern  that  of  Monenwasia. 

South  of  Epidaurus  Pausanias  mentions  a  pro- 
montory (Aicpa)  extending  into  the  sea,  called  Minoa. 
(Paus.  iii.  23.  §  1 1 ;  Strab.  I  c.)    This  prtHUontory 
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is  now  an  island,  connected  with  the  mainland  bgr  a 
bridge  of  14  amall  arehea;  it  is  mt  improbaUe  that 
it  was  originaDy  part  of  the  mainland,  and  after- 
wards separated  firam  it  by  art 

Epidaurus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  luatory.  Its  ter- 
ritoiy  was  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesiiia  War.  (Thuc.  iv.  56,  vL  105.}  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fmUeife  oe 
the  promontoiy  Minoa,  since  he  caUa  it  a  ^po^pum. 
Pausanias  mentions  Epidaurus  Liment  as  one  of  the 
Elenliiero-Laoonian  towns.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  7.) 
Ptolemy  ennmermtes,  as  separate  pbces,  Ifinoa,  iht 
harbour  of  25ens  Soter,  and  Epidaurus.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  inhabitants  of  Epidaam 
their  andent  town,  and  built  a  new  one  on 
— which  they  now,  for  greater  secoxity,  probably, 
converted  for  the  first  time  into  an  island.  To  tbor 
new  town,  because  it  was  accessible  by  only  one  way, 
tiiey  gave  the  name  of  Momemwuia  or  Mamemdnxsia^ 
which  was  corupted  by  the  Franks  into  Mabaatia. 
In  the  middle  sges  it  was  the  most  important  Greek 
town  in  the  Morea,  and  continued  purely  Gfcck  in 
its  language  and  customs  ix  many  oentnries. 

Leake  remarked,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  sovtb- 
ward  of  the  ruins  c^  Epdaurus,  near  the  sea,  a  deep 
pool  of  fresh  water,  surrounded  with  reeds,  aboot 
100  yards  long  and  SO  broad,  which  he  obeerv«s  is 
probably  the  "  lake  of  Ino,  small  and  deep,"  DMn> 
tioned  by  Pausanias  (iii.  23.  §  8)  as  2  stadia  fivn 
the  altars  of  Adclepius,  erected  to  oommemcnte  the 
spot  where  the  sacred  serpent  disaj^Msred  in  the 
ground,  after  landing  from  the  Epldanrian  ship  as 
its  way  to  Cos.  (Lnke,  MoreoLj  voL  L  p.  210,  seq.; 
Boblaye,  /2ecAercA«»,  ftc.  p.  lOO ;  Cortiiis^  /VJs- 
ponnetoSf  voL  iL  p.  292,  seq.) 

EPIDE'LIUH  CEmMiAufwy,  called  Dkudx 
simply  by  Strabo,  a  small  plaoe  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Laconia,  situated  within  the  territories  of  Boeae, 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Gape  Malea,  and 
200  from  Epidaurus  Liroefu.  Epidelinm,  hofivwrer, 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  sanctnary 
of  Apollo,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  lUthiidatie 
War,  when  a  wooden  statue  of  the  god  floated  to  this 
spot  from  Delos,  after  the  devastation  of  the  ia 
by  Metrophanes,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 
Hum  probably  stood  on  Cape  KamiHf  where  there 
are  a  few  andent  remains.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  2,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  L  p.  2 14,  seq. ; 
Gurtius,  Pdopomtetot,  vol.  iL  p.  298.) 

EPIDII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  PtcOmy  as  the 
people  to  the  east  of  the  Epidian  pramontoty  (^Mmtt 
of  Caniyr)  »  Arg^eshire.  [B.  G.  L.] 

EPIDIUM,  m  Britun,  mentioned  by  Ptdeny  as 
a  promontoryssthe  Mutt  of  Canigr.        [&  G.  L.] 

EPIEICIA  (*ETi«iiela),  a  fortress  in  SkjvouL^  on 
the  river  Nemea.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  2.  §  14,  rr.  4.  § 
13;  Leake,  Morea,  vd.  iiL  p.  878,  seq.) 

EPIMARANI'TAE,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  un- 
der  this  name,  only  by  Pliny,  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  vL  28  ;  PtoL-  vi  7 ; 
Forster,  udraMo,  toL  i.  pp.  62,  64,  75.)  Pliny 
places  them  between  the  Cams  flumen  and  the 
Eblitad  montes  ;  Ptolemy,  between  the  Meknes 
montes,  or  the  promcntoij  of  the  Asabi  (Cqpe  Ifaw- 
«endbin),  and  the  river  Lar,  at  the  SE.  quarter  of 
the  peninsnla-  Hr.  Forster  holds  the  name,  in  both 
its  aspects,  to  be  an  anagrammatic  farm  of  **  Rha- 
manitae,  or  the  sons  of  Baamah,"  deriving  their 
origin  and  name  from  "  Kaamah  the  son  of  Cosh* 
((ren.  X.  7  ;  Egek,  xxvii.  22)  ;  and  this  identifica- 
tion  is  supported  by  the  fii«t  that  the  fiist  plaee 
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mcDtioiMd  bj  Ptolemj  in  tlu  cnunli?  of  the  Ni 
ia  Rbegitu  i^PtyfiA\  the  pret^  foroi  of  RBamhh 
in  the  LXX.  Ee  uj>  that  the  tribe  and  pntrinr 
of  Munh,  and  tha  town  Bamafi^  am  atJll  tbnnd  i 
tbii  put  of  the  Arabian  penmsula.  [G.  W.l 
EFIPHANEUCEiri^ia:£lA.'EirifHi*ih), 
dty  of  Syria,  pluced  bj  Ploleraj  ia  69=  36',  Stf  86', 
in  the  dirtrict  of  Casdolia,  In  wbitb  also  Antioch 
■nd  Lariaaa  wars  ntoatad.  The  Icinemy  of  Anlo- 
ninna  places  it  16  miles  from  Laiiasa,  33  from 
Emma  (Arethiua  lying  halfnj  between  it  and  Che 
latter),  and  ao  101  fhiiii  Antiodi  of  Sjjta.  It  wu 
situated  on  ths  vreetem  bank  of  the  Oimtcs,  lower 
down  the  atream  than  Emeu  (i.e. to  the  oortb), 
and  ii  anppoaed  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
Hwsath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9  r  1  lOng',  nii-  6i  j  /(.  I. 
9),  called  »]bd  "  Hamalh  the  Great "  (Anu»,  vi.  2). 
St.  Jerome  etatea  that  both  Antioch  and  Epiphaneia 
ven  fonnerly  named  Hnmath,  and  mentiona  that  the 
fint  itation  on  the  T«d  to  Mesopotamia  (_qj,  from 
Antioob)  was  in  bia  day  named  Emmae,  probably  the 
modern  £emi  —  Emeaa.  Eosebini  (^Onomait 
'Eiuit)  dues  not  think  it  to  be  Epiphanaa 
Emna;  bat  St- Jerome,  intheiaoie  place,  maini 
their  identity,  and  saya  that  Epipbaneia  waa 
called  Hamatta  by  the  Dative  Syrians.  (Comp. 
OmmiuL  I.  V.  Aematb.)  Aqoila  aiao  rendi 
tliii,  H)v  'Eirifiirfiu'  rqi  'Svplai.  (Tlieodi 
Quattt,  23  in  S  King.);  and  Theodiir«t,  in  cammon 
with  St.  Jerans,  meDtioas  both  Epiphaneia  and 
Emeaa  aa  Hamath,  and  aays  that  Uie  Ibnner  iraa 
still  10  called.  (Conment.  n  Jeran.  ilvi.  and  iv.) 
Belaad,  bDwerei  {Palaal.  pp.  119,130,  SIT),  donbts 
the  identity,  and  is  disposed  to  plaix  the  Hamatb  of 
jScriptTire  farther  aonth,  and  Ecaier  to  the  oonflnee 
of  the  land  oF  Israel,  aa  indeed  Nnmb.  cii.  21  and 
other  paasagfe  abore  referred  to  sesm  to  require. 
This,  however,  noold  not  disprove  the  assertion  tlut 
Efipbaneia  woe  formerly  called  Hamath,  the  proof 
of  which  rests  on  independent  groond,  and  is  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its  retaining  that  name 
among  the  natiiea  in  Bt.  Jerome'a  time,  as  indeed  it 
does  to  this  day  being  still  called  IlaniaA,  which  is 
described  by  Ir)iy  aod  Manglea  as  "  delightfolly 
situated  in  n  hi^low,  between  and  on  tbe  sides  of  tiro 
k  of  tt     " 


EPIPHANEIA  ('Erifonfa  ;  Eth.  'Ewifovtb), 
acily  of  Cilida,  which,  Pliny  says  (v.  37),  was  origi- 
nally called  Oei]iando$ :  be  places  it  in  the  iaterico' 
of  Cilicia-  Cicero,  In  bia  dvcription  of  his  Gilidan 
campaign,  >ay>  that  he  encamped  at  Eplpbanda, 
which  was  one  day's  joamey  from  the  Amanna. 
Cn.  Pompeloa  (Apinan,  MiOirid.  c.  96)  settled 
««iiB  piialee  here  after  he  had  broken  np  the  rob- 
bers, and  also  at  Adana  and  Mallns.  The  Table 
places  Epi^aneia  30  H.  P.  east  oF  Aoaiarbos 
[AnAZAKauB],  and  the  same  distance  fran  Alei- 
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andria  ad  Isanm.  If  Ptolemy's  fignns  are  right 
(v.  g),  we  may  collect  that  be  snpposod  Epphaneia 
to  be  near  the  place  which  he  calk  the  Amanicae 
PyUe.  It  ia  mendoned  by  Ammianns  (iiiL  II), 
but  he  gi^^  no  iofbnnation  aa  to  its  position. 

2.  SteiJUnas  (j.  e.)  mentions  an  Epiphanaa  in 
Bithyma.  [G.  L.l 

EPIRUB.     [Efeibitb.1 

EPITA'LIUH  CEXT^UW:  Elk.  'Ewn-aAidit), 
a  town  of  Triphylta  in  Elis,  near  ths  coast  and  a 
little  south  of  the  river  Alfdimns.  It  waa  identified 
with  the  Homeric  Thrtoh  (fipimr)  or  Thrtoessa 
{©(iMfwffa),  a  town  in  the  dominions  of  Nestor, 
which  the  poet  descriiiss  aa  a  place  npon  a  lofty  hill 
near  the  lord  of  the  river  A!phaiiB( Horn.  II  iL  592, 
iL  710,  Hymn.  m.^poB.«a3i  Slrab.  viiL  p.  349.) 
Epitalimn  waa  an  important  military  post,  because 
it  commanded  the  ford  of  tbe  Alpbeios  aod  the  mad 
leading  along  tha  cout.  Like  Uie  other  dependent 
townsbipa  of  TKphylia,  it  molted  fnnn  Elis  when 
Agia,  Che  Spartan  king,  invaded  the  counliy  in  b.c. 
401 ;  and  when  Agis  returned  home,  after  lavaging 
Elis,  he  left  a  ganison  in  Epitalium.  (Xeu.  lltU. 
iii.  §§  IS,  39.)  The  tovm  waa  taken  by  Philip  ia 
the  Sodal  War,  n.c,  S18.  (Polyb.  iv.  80;  Staph. 
B.  :  V.  'EtitiIaioi',)  It  appeara  to  have  occupied 
tbe  beigbt  of  AgtUenltai.  (Leake,  Mima,  vol.  it. 
p.  I9B,  aeq.j  Boblaye,  SeiAtrehH,  he  p.  133; 
Cnrtius,  Fdopotwietot,  rot.  ii.  p.  88.) 

EP0IS6UM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  ths 
Antonine  Itin.  <m  the  read  fnxn  Damcorlomm 
iSnimt)  to  Treveri  Civilas  (TWn-)-  Ifis  32  Gallic 
leagues  bam  Dorecortcnun  Co  Vnngus  Vlcns  (  Fonc), 
and  32  more  to  Epoiasam  {IptiA  or  Iv<ni\  now 
commonly  called  Carigmm.  IpttA  is  the  Gcmian 
name,  which  comes  ffren  Evoaiam  or  Ivoeiam,  tlis 
name  used  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  Notitin  Imp. 
the  place  ia  called  Epusnm,  and  was  a  station  for 
■  »pa.  tG.L.] 

EPOHEUS  HONS.  [Asharu.] 
ETORA  (Jfonforo),  a  city  of  Uispwiia  Baetica, 
tbe  Baetis,  28  U.  P.  east  of  Cn^ol^  on  the  twd 
Castalo.  (/r».  A.ttt.  p.  403 ;  Can,  Ant.  Ilitp.  iii. 
23;  Inacr.  ap.  Omter,  p.  105,  No.  2;  [lkert,vol. 
Pt.l,p.379.)  [P.S.] 

EPORG'DIA  CEnfwtla  :  Ivr»a).  an  iinporlant 
town  of  Cisalpine  Qanl,  aitnated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  river  Dnria,  jnaC  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  rall^  of  the   Galasai,  now  called   the   Vol 
^Aatta.     It  was  a  Boman  ookny,  founded,  aa  we 
learn  fian  Velleina,  as  early  as  b.c.  100  for  the 
porpose  of  keepin;;  the  Galasai  in  check,  and  pro- 
tecting the  pUina  from  their  incnisiais ;  bnt  it  was 
not  till  that  people  had  been  finally  subdued  nnder 
Angtutns  that  it  was  able  to  rise  to  prosperity. 
(Veil,  Fat  i.  IS;  Strab.  iv.  p.  20S.)     Nsther  FUny 
nor  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  title  of  a  ookny,  but  it  cer- 
tainly nas  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  ia 
itioned  by  Tadtns  among  tbe  most  considerable 
rinda!  towns  of  tbe  regirm  ntrtb  of  tha  Pados 
rmissima  Trsnspadanae  r^onis  mnnicipa,"  Tac 
t.i.70),  Pliny  tell!  us  that  it  was  fonnded  accord- 
Co  the  dinctiona  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  that 
ruunewas  derived  from  aGanliah  word  aignifying 
tamer  of  borsa."    Velleios  ia  certainly  in  error  in 
placing  it  among  the  Vagiemii ;  Ptolemy  correctly 
igns  it  to  the  Salasal     (Flin.  iii.  17.  a.  31^  PloL 
1.  §  34.)     We  lean  6nm  the  ItiDsraries  that  it 
I  distant  33  miles  from  Vercellae.     (/(in.  Ant. 
S4S,  347.)     The  sCrei^  of  ite  positioa  at  the 
ranee  of  the  FoJ  aAotta,  ooinmanding  two  of 
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tho  most  frequented  pusses  of  the  Alps,  most  Always 
have  given  it  iinportnnoe  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
Thus  we  find  that  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
D.  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  b.  c.  43,  b»* 
fore  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  army.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  XL  20,  23.)  It  was  still  a  oonsidemble  town, 
and  occupied  as  a  military  station  by  a  body  of 
troops,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  (JVbt 
Dign,  ii.  p.  121.)  The  modem  city  of  Ivrea  is  a 
(x>nsiderable  place,  with  near  8000  inhabitants:  it 
contains  a  fine  Boman  aaroophagos,  and  some  other 
ancient  remans.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EQUA'BONA  (Coyna),  a  town  of  Lusitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  12  M.  P. 
from  Olisipo  (Z«t6oi>),  <m  the  road  to  Emerita.  (^Itm. 
Ant.  p.  416.)  [P.  S.] 

EQUUS  TUTICUS  or  EQUOTUTICUS  (To6- 
raeoy,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  67:  5.  EUuUrio),  a  town  of 
the  Samnites  In  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia  Trajana,  21  M.  P.  firom  Bene- 
ventum.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
Sanmite  city,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  that  occurs  is 
an  incidental  one  in  Qv»To{adAti.  vL  1.  S 1),  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Brun- 
dusium.  This  is  ooofirmed  by  the  Itineraries,  in  all 
of  which  it  appears  under  dight  modifications  of 
name  (Equns  Tuticus,  Itm.  AnL  pp.  103,  112; 
Equns  Magnus,  /<m.  MariL  p.  610;  Aequus  Tu> 
ticus,  Tab.  PeuL).  Great  discrepancy  has  arisen 
concerning  its  position,  partly  from  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  diflerent  branches  of  the  Via  Appia,  which 
separated  at  Beneventnm  [Via  Appia],  and  partly 
from  the  belief,  originating  with  an  old  SchoUast  on 
the  passage,  that  Eqnotuticns  (as  he  writes  the 
name)  was  the  place  described  by  Horace  (Sat,  L  5. 
87)  as 

**  Oppdulum  quod  versa  dioere  non  est** 

But  it  is  qmte  clear  that  the  poet  followed  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  route;  and  Equns  Tuticus  is  placed  by 
the  Itineraries  on  the  road  firam  Beneventum  to 
Aecae  (  7Vq;a),  2 1 M.  P.  from  the  fonner  city.  The 
line  of  the  andent  road  may  be  traced  distinctly  (by 
tlie  assistance  of  bridges,  milestones,  &c.),  from^ene. 
ventOf  by  Buonalbergo  and  Cojoiftore,  to  a  place 
called  S.  Eleuterio^  about  8  miles  N.  of  Ariano,  and 
2  from  Ccutel  Franco,  where  inscriptions  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  found;  amox^g  others,  a 
Boman  milestone  which  wants  the  numerals,  but 
the  distance  agrees  exactly  with  the  21  miles  of  the 
Itinerary  from  Beneventum.  The  intermediate  sta- 
tion of  Forum  Novum  (Fomo  Novo,  Itm.  Hier.  p. 
610),  placed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  10  miles 
from  Beneventum,  and  11  from  Equus  Tuticus,  must 
hare  been  at  Buonalbergo,  (Mommsen,  Topo- 
grafa  degli  Irpmi,  in  BuOetL  d.  InsL  1847,  p. 
170,  1848,  pp.  7,  8.)  It  is  probable  that  Equus 
Tuticua  never  enjoyed  municipal  rank:  its  name  is 
not  found  in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Hirpini, 
and  at  a  later  period  it  was  certamly  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Beneventnm.  (Mommsen,  2.  c  p.  170.) 
This  explains  the  expressicm  of  the  Itineraiy  that  it 
was  on  the  confines  of  Campania  ("  Equotutico,  ubi 
Campania  limitem  habet,"  Itm.  Ant.  pi  111.  See 
tlie  art  Campakia,  p.  494).  If  the  Tuticum  of 
Ptolemy  be  the  same  with  Equus  Tuticus,  he  has 
altogether  misplaced  it  TE.  H.  B.] 

ERACTUM  {"HfHucTor,  PtoL  iii.  6.  §  30),  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  Dacia  between  the  Tyras  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Bastanae,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ERAE  ('EpoQ,  a  place  on  the  ooaai  of  Ionia, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  19),  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lebedus  and  Teas.  It  was  fortified  strong  enongh 
to  keep  out  the  Athenians,  who  attacked  it  (Thuc 
viii.  20.)  Strabo  (p.  644)  mentions  Erae  as  a 
small  town  belonging  to  Teos ;  but  though  the  read- 
ing *EfKu  has  been  received  into  some  texts  of  Strabo, 
some  of  the  MSS.  are  said  to  have  Fiptu,  and 
Casaubon  has  kept  that  reading  in  his  text  (See 
Groskuid,  Traml  Strab.  voL  iii.  p.  23,  note.)  There 
seems  some  ooofusion  about  the  name  Genie,  Ger- 
raidae  (Strabo),  and  the  harbour  Gersesticus  (Li v. 
xxxviL  27),  on  which  Groskuid's  note  may  be  ood* 
suited.  Palmerius  conjectured  that  the  name  Erae, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  name  of  the  place,  is 
corrupted  into  Agra  ,in  Scylax  '(p.  37).  Chandler 
(Asia  Mmor,  c.  26)  supposed  ^e  nradem  site  of 
Gerae  to  be  Segufeck  (as  he  writes  it),  8  hours  from 
Smyrna.  There  is  a  view  of  the  place  in  the  **  Ionian 
Antiquities."  Chandler  describes  some  remains  of 
antiquity  there.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  found  at 
this  place  were  published  by  Chishull  and  some  by 
Chandler.  Segigeck  is  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay. 
There  is  a  good  note  on  Gerse  in  the  French  edition 
of  Chandler's  Traveb  (voL  i.  p.  420). 

Hamilton  (/2esearcAet,  &c  voL  iL  p.  11)  de- 
scribes Sighajxk  as  a  snug  harbour,  and  he  seems  to 
conclude  correctly  that  it  is  livy's  Geraesticas, 
which  Livy  describes  as  the  port  of  Teos  "  qui  ab 
tergo  urbis  est,"  and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  the 
harbour,  *'  qui  ante  urbem  est"  (Liv.  xxxvii.  29.) 
The  consideration  of  the  inscriptions  "found  at  Si- 
ghajik  belongs  to  the  article  Tros.  If  we  suppose 
Gerae  to  be  tl^e  true  reading  in  Strabo,  we  may 
identify  Gerse  and  Gersesticus ;  but  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty about  Erae  in  Thucydides,  for  his  text  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  exactly  where  it  is,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  not  far  frnn  Teos.  Proper  names 
are  not  always  right  in  the  text  of  Thucydides,  and 
this  is  probably  one  example.  [G.  L.] 

ERANA  (^  *Epaya),  a  town  in  Messenia,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  lying  upon  the  road  between 
Cyparissia  and  Pylos.  lit  was,  probably,  near  the 
promontory  Cyparissium.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  Homeric 
Arene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  348,  361;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  L  p.  426,  seq.) 

ERANA,  a  place  in  Cilida.  Cicero  (ad  Fam. 
XV.  4),  after  leaving  Epiphaneia  [Efipkasbia], 
ascended  the  Amanus,  and  he  took  Erana,  a  place 
not  of  the  character  of  a  vilhige,  but  of  a  dty,  and 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  He  also  took  Sepyn  and 
Commoris.  The  sites  of  these  places  are  unknown, 
but  they  were  in  eastern  Cilida,  on  some  part  of 
Monnt  Amanus.  [G.  L.] 

ERANNABOAS  CEpwine6as,  Arrian,  Ind.  4 ; 
Plin.  vi  18.  s.  22),  a  river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges  at  Palimbothra  (Patna).  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  what  river  is  indicated  by  this 
name.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Sonus  (Some),  though  Airian  and 
Pliny  both  speak  of  two  riven  whidi  they  call  re- 
spectively Enumoboas  and  Sonus.  The  name  is 
derived  firam  the  SaascntHgran^vdJuu^  the  poetical 
title  of  the  Sonus.  (See  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  v.  p. 
508;  Bennell,  Mem.  in  Hindottan,  pi  50.)  It  is 
clear,  from  the  context,  that  Strabo  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  river  (xv.  p.  702),  though  he  does 
not  mention  its  name.  [V.] 

ERASI'NUS  (^EparTwO.    1.  A  river  of  Uie  . 
geia.  [Argob,  p.  201,  a.] 
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2.  A  rinr  of  Attica.     [A-wtica,  p.  323,  b.] 

3.  AnothsT  Dima  of  Iht  Bunucna  in  Achui. 
[ACHA.A,  p.  13,  b.] 

ERAVISCL     [Arattsci.] 

ERBESSUS  ot  HEBBESSUS  (^Epgr^irdi,  Pol., 
Staph.  B.,  PtoL;  'EpA)00di,Duid.:  UsTbnaus,  Lit., 
Cic,  Plin.:  £cA. 'E,i«w!'"».  Philut  ip.  SlepLB., 
HcrbeaKtnmi),  the  Mine  of  tm  dtia  in  Siolj.  It 
faju  b«a  fi^uentlj  attflmptBd  t'>  limit  the  nAme  of 
EibenOB  to  tba  one,  and  Herbeeaiu  to  ths  otber;  bnt 
this  distinction  cumot  bfl  nuinUined,  ud  tbe  upi.. 
ntod  or  imupirKled  fbnns  ■ppw  to  be  used  iodii 


IT  fbrtrau  hM  fin  from  Agiigentum, 
trhich  wu  cuda  uss  of  bj  Ibe  Bomani  during  tba 
ilega  of  that  dtj,  B.C.  262,  u  ■  place  of  deposit  (or 
tbeir  pmrUlona  and  milltarf  stores.  (PoL  i.  18.) 
At  a  Utsr  period  of  tbe  aege,  Hanno  the  Carth*- 
ginian  general  made  bimsolf  master  of  the  plscOt  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  reduce  tba  Bomins  to  great 
difficultiea  by  cutting  off  their  snppllea.  (Pol.  L  c.} 
Bnt  after  tlui  &1I  of  Agiigentam  the  Carthaginians 
Here  no  loeger  able  tu  maintain  poeatusion  of  Er- 
bessue,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
probablj  from  fear  of  the  Roman  vengeance.  (Died, 
xiiii.  9.  p.  503.)  Thew  are  tbe  onl;  notic«e  which 
appear  to  refer  to  the  town  in  qneetion;  it  was  pro- 
bably a  place  of  inferior  importuce,  and  a  men  de- 
peodency  on  Agrigentnm.  Its  exact  sito  cannot  be 
determined;  bnt  Fazello  is  pnibablj  right,  m  regard 
to  its  general  pontiou,  in  ^tiding  it  near  tba  upper 
COUTH  of  tba  Halrcos.  ' 

2.  A  city  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  on  tba  lOTfinoa  rf 
tbe  tenitories  of  Leontini  and  Sjrucuao.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  pUce  of  mote  importance  thau  the  preceding 
one,  and  may  therefore  ho  fairly  assumed  to  be  tbe 
[dace  meant  where  no  fiuther  dealgnation  is  added. 
It  is  £nt  msationed  in  B.  c.  404  aa  a  city  of  the 
^nli,  which  had  funiiahed  aesiitance  to  the  Caitha- 
^inian  army  during  tbe  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
in  oonsequence  one  <^  tbe  firat  pbua^  agunst  which 
Dionjrins  tnnied  his  arms  aftoc  tbe  conduiion  of 
peace  with  Carthage.  (Diod.  lir.  T.)  But  the 
■udden  defection  of  lua  own  troops  recalled  him  in  baale 
to  Syracnse ;  and  some  yesra  after  we  End  Erbessus 
■till  maintaining  its  independence,  and  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Dionyaius.  (Id.  to.  78.)  Uo  fortber 
notice  of  it  is  found  till  the  time  of  A^thoclea,  when 
it  wai  occuped  by  IhaC  tyrant  with  a  gatriaon,  which 
in  B.  o.  309  nas  expelled  by  tbe  citizens  with  tbe 
aaaislauce  of  the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies  under 
Xenodicu*.  (Id.ii.31.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
ErbesBUa  is  again  mentioned;  it  was  the  place  to 
which  Hippocmtee  and  Epicydes  fled  for  refuge  from 
Leontuii,  and  from  whence  they  succeeded  in  exciting 
tbe  defection  flrat  irf  the  Syracnaan  force  sent  againat 
them,  and  ultimately  of  the  uty  iUelf.  (Liv.  uir. 
30,31;  Faua.vl  13.  §4.)  Erbessna  on  this  oc- 
casion espoused  tbe  Carthaginian  alliance,  hut  waa 
won  ivooTcred  by  Mueellna.  (Id.  35.)  We  bare 
DO  account  of  its  fortunes  under  the  Roman  rule,  but 
it  was  probably  a  mere  dependency  cf  Syracuse,  aa 
.  tbe  name  is  not  once  raanlioTied  by  Cicero.  The 
Uerbtaaeniea,  however,  reappear  in  PImy  a«  an  inde- 
pendent community ;  both  he  and  Ptolemy  place 
tbem  in  the  intsior  of  the  island,  but  aSbrd  no 
fiirlber  due  to  the  ponlion.  (Plin.  iiL  8.  a.  14; 
Ptol.  iiL  4.  §  13;  Philiit  ap.  Stepb.  B.  1. 1>.) 

Prom  the  passages  of  Diodorue  ood  Livj  it  is  clear 
that  Erbessua  was  uluated  inbmd  from  Sjracnu, 
and  not  very  remMe  from  Leontini:  hence  the  site 
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suggested  by  Faiello  at  a  place  called  Fanti^iaa, 

opposite  to  Sorlino,  about  16  mile  W.  of  Symcnse, 

at   least  a  pkuaiblB  craijectore.      Tbe   uta  in 

stlon  is  now  wholly  dnobite,  and  retains  no  ruins, 

tilings  excavated  in  the  diSa  of  soUd  but  soft 
calcareous  rock,  similar  to  these  in  tbe  Vai  dispica 
Modiat.  The  dale  of  these  excavations  is  very 
imcertain,  though  they  are  generally  regarded  as  i^ 
great  antiqulQ'.  (Fuell.  dt  SiA.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  454; 
Amic.  La.  Top.  Sic.  toL  ii.  p.  176.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
EHCTA  or  EBCTE  (4  Elpitni,  PoL;  "Epin^, 
Died.),  a  mountun  on  the  S.  oooit  of  Sdly,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fanormus,  now  called 
Monte  PtUc^mo.  It  is  a  remarkable  isolated 
mountaia  mass,  riung  to  tbe  height  of  1950  feet 
above  the  sea,  wlucb  washes  its  foot  on  )he  K  snd 

fnnn  the  plain  near  Panormus,  a  broad  strip  of  which 
separatee  it  enllTely  from  tbe  mountams  on  the  W. 
of  that  dty.  It  thns  constitutes  a  kind  of  natural 
fbrtreas,  beln|if  bounded  on  three  eldee  by  lofty  per- 
pendicular diffe,  the  only  approach  b«ng  on  the  S. 
side,  facing  the  town  of  Pahrmo,  where  a  sleep  zig- 
zag icad  has  been  constrneted  in  modem  times, 
leading  up  to  the  convent  of  Sta.  Rotaiia,  near  tba 
euuimit  i^  the  moonlain,  a  shrine  now  viaited  hy 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whence  tbe  name  of  MoiUe 
iVifcjjriBo.  No  mention  is  found  of  the  locality 
before  tbe  time  of  Fjrrhus,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginiana  aa  a  fortreei  or  fortifled  post,  but 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Epeirot  king.  (Diod. 
Ilii.  10,  Eie.  H.  p.  498.)  Its  chief  celehri^,  how. 
ever,  dates  from  the  First  Ponic  War,  tovsids  lbs 
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close  of  which  HAmilear  Barca,  finding  hisudf  un- 
able to  keep  tlM  field  against  the  KomanS|  soddenlj 
established  himself  with  his  whole  armj  in  this 
mountain  fortress,  where  he  maintained  himself  for 
nearly  three  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  A  Roman  camp  was  esta- 
blished about  5  stadia  from  Panonnos,  fw  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  that  city,  which  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Hamilcar  on  his  part  fortified  the  only  avail- 
able approach,  and  skirmishes  took  place  almost 
daily  between  the  two  armies.  P<dybius  has  left  us 
a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter uf  the  locality;  but  he  ovemtes  its  extent 
when  he  reckons  the  summit  of  the  mountain  as  not 
less  than  100  stadia  in  circuit  The  upper  part  of 
it,  he  tells  us,  was  capable  of  cultivation,  and  pos- 
aeased  abundance  of  fresh  water;  while  it  com- 
manded a  small  but  secure  port,  which  enabled 
Hamilcar  to  carry  en  his  maritime  expeditions,  with 
which  he  ravaged  the  coasts  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(PoL  i.  56,  57  ;  Died.  xxiiL  20,  Exc  H.  p.  506.) 
The  determination  of  this  port  is  the  only  topo- 
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graphical  diiBcnhy  oonaected  wHh  Erctoi  AmM 
{HiiL  ofJRomef  vol  u.  p.  613)  supposes  it  to  have 
been  the  small  bay  of  MondeUo,  between  Momte 
Pelleffrino  and  Capo  di  GaOof  but  this  could  hardly 
have  been  effectually  commanded  from  Eicte,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  snail  oove  cf  Sta.  Maria, 
on  the  E.  aide  of  the  moantain,  is  the  one  meant. 
Polybius  speaks  of  the  mountain  being  acoeasiUB  at 
three  points  only;  but  two  of  these  must  have  been 
mere  paths,  very  steep  and  difficult.  Besidei  the 
approach  from  Poiamio,  there  are  in  fiwt  only  two 
breaks  in  the  line  of  cli£b,one  of  which  leads  dinctly 
down  to  the  cove  of  Sta.  Mairia.  The  accompanying 
pkn  (copied  from  Capt.  Smyth*8  survey),  and  outline 
view,  will  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  nature  of  tha 
mountain  fortress.  (Cluver.  SiaL  p.  277 ;  Amie.  ad 
Faxell.  viL  6.  p.  318;  Swinburne's  TraveU,  voL  it 
p.  209,  &c) 

Maanert  has  erroneously  transferred  the  site  of 
Ercte  to  the  headland  now  called  Ci^po  S,  Vito, 
nearer  to  Eiyx  and  Drepana  than  to  Panoimus;  but 
PoIybiu8*s  testimony  to  its  dose  proximity  to  the 
latter  town  is  perfecUy  distinet  [£.  H.  B.] 
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ERDINI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
occupants  of  the  western  side  of  Irdand  next  to.  the 
Venniani  (Donegar)^  and  north  of  the  Nagnai 
(^Cormavght')  sm  the  parts  about  Lodi  Erne  =»  Fer- 
manoffh.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EREBINTHODES,  an  island  in  the  Propontis, 
which  Pliny  mentions  with  Elsea  and  other  unknown 
islets.     [Elaea.]  [G.  L.] 

E'RESUS  or  ERESSUS  CEpciror:  Eih,  "Epdaus, 
'E^c<ric^f ),  so  called  from  Eresus  the  son  of  Macar. 
(Steph.  6.  s.  9.)  Eressus,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Strabo  (p.  618),  was  a  city  of  Lesbos,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  reaching  down  to  the  sea.  From  Eressus 
to  Gape  Sigrium  is  28  stadia,  ss  the  MSS.  have  it, 
which  Gasaubon  (ed.  Strab.)  has  changed  to  18. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  ishmd,  and  its  ruins 
are  said  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from  a  place 
now  called  Ereuo,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill. 
Eressus  joined  Mytilene  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos 
in  the  revolt  from  the  Atiienians  during  the  Pela- 
ponnesian  War  (b.  c  428);  but  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander, 
shortly  after.  (Thuc.  iii.  25,  35.)  There  was  a 
fresh  revolt  from  Athens  (b.  c.  412),  and  a  fresh 
subjugation.  (Thuc.  viii.  23.)  It  revolted  a  third 
time  shortly  after  (Thuc.  viii.  100),  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  si^  to  follow  the 
Peloponnesians  to  the  Hellespont.  In  b.  c.  392 
Thrasybulus  lost  many  ships  in  a  storm  oflf  Eresus, 
but  he  recovered  the  town,  with  other  places  in 
Lesbos,  for  the  Athenians.  (Dlod.  xiv.  94.)  Eresus 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  as  one  of  the  existing 
dties  of  Lesbos. 


Eresus  was  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtamus,  to  whom 
his  master  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  Theophrastns. 
Phanias,  another  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  was  also  a 
native  of  Eresus.  According  to  tiie  poet  Arcfaes- 
tratus,  in  his  Gastronomia,  quoted  by  Atbenaeas 
(iii.  p.  Ill),  if  ever  the  gods  eat  flour,  they  send 
Hermes  to  buy  it  at  Eresus. 

The  name  of  the  town  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be 
always  EPE2IAN,  with  one  X  [G.  L.] 

ERETRIA.  I.CEp^pia:  Eth.  *Eperuit,  fem. 
^EperpiSf  ^E^trptds:  Adj.  'EperpuciSf  'Eprr^NuriSf), 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  tuoA  to  Ghalcis  the 
most  powerful  dty  in  Euboea,  was  situated  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  a  little  south  of  Ghalcis, 
and  at  the  south-westera  extremity  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum.  The  Eretrians  are 
represented  as  lonians  (Herod.  viiL  46),  and  were 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Eretria  in  Attica. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  447 ;  respecting  the  Attic  Eretria, 
see  Athenae,  p.  294.)  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  popuhition  was  not  purely  Imic,  and,  aeoord- 
ingly,  some  writers  related  that  it  had  been  colcmised 
from  the  Triphylian  Madstus  in  Elis.  (Strab.  L  c) 
Strabo  relates  that  it  was  formerly  called  Hdaneis 
and  Arotria. 

At  an  etalj  period  Eretria  was  one  of  the  chief 
maritime  states  in  Greece,  and  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Andros,  Tenos,  wad 
Geos,  as  well  as  other  islands,  were  at  one  time  sub- 
ject to  Eretria.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  448.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  they  took  part  in  the  colonisation  of 
Gromae  [Gromae,  p.  716],  and  th^  founded  some 
colonies  upon  the  peninsula  of  Ghalddice.  Eretria 
is  mentioned  by  Homer.    (//.  ii.  537.)    The  niiH- 
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tary  strength  of  the  state  was  attested  hj  an  hiscrip- 
tion,  preserred  in  the  temple  of  the  Amaryntliian 
Artemis,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  recording  that 
in  the  procession  to  that  temple  the  Eretriana  had 
been  accnstomed  to  march  with  3000  hoplites,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.     (Strab.  I  c.) 

Eretria  and  Chalcis  were  early  engaged  in  war 
with  each  other.  These  wars  seem  to  have  been  oc- 
casicmed  by  disputes  respecting  the  division  of  the 
plain  of  Lelantom,  which  lay  between  the  two  cities. 
(Strab.  L  c.)  In  one  of  these  early  wars  some  of  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Miletus  and 
Samoa,  took  part  (Thuc.  i.  15;  Herod,  v.  99; 
Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  DeL  289.)  In  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  which  the  Eretrians  had  received  on 
this  occasion  from  Miletus,  they  sent  five  ships  to 
the  Athenian  fleet  which  sailed  to  support  Miletus 
and  the  other  Ionic  cities  in  their  revolt  firom  Persia, 
B.C.  600.  (Herod.  L  c.)  But  this  step  caused 
their  mm;  for,  in  B.C.  490,  a  Persian  force,  under 
Dtttis  and  Artaphemes,  sent  to  punish  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians,  hud  siege  to  Eretria,  which  was 
betrayed  to  the  Persians  afker  they  had  invested  the 
place  for  six  days.  The  town  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  to  Persia; 
but  their  lives  were  spared  by  Darius,  who  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Gissian  territory.  (Herod.  vL 
125.)  The  old  town  continued  in  ruins,  but  a 
new  town  was  rebuilt  a  little  more  to  the  south, 
which  soon  became  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  B.  c.  411,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by 
the  Spartans  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  harbour  of  Ere- 
tria; and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  took  refuge  in 
Eretria,  as  a  city  in  alliance  with  them,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  Eretrians,  who  therefore  joined  the 
rest  of  the  Euboeans  in  their  revolt  firam  Athens. 
(Thuc  viiL  95.) 

After  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  find  Eretria  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants.  One  of  these,  named  Themi- 
Bon,  assisted  the  exiles  of  Oropus  in  recovering  pos- 
session of  their  native  city  from  the  Athenians  in 
B.  c.  366.  (Died.  xv.  76  ;  compi  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  256;  Xen.  HeU.  viL  4.  §  1.)  Themison  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  Plutarchus, 
who  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  b.  c.  354  for  ud 
against  his  rival,  Gallias  of  Chalcis,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  Philip  of  Maoedon.  The  Athenians 
sent  a  force  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of 
Phocion,  who  defeated  GalUas  at  Tamynae;  but 
Phodon,  suspecting  Plutarchus  of  treachery,  ex- 
pelled him  firom  Eretria.  [See  Diet  qfBiogr,  vol. 
i.  p.  429.]  Popular  government  was  then  esta- 
blished; but  shortly  afterwards  Philip  sent  a  force, 
which  destroyed  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  made  Gleitarchus  tyrant  of  the  dty.  Clei- 
tarchus  governed  the  dty  in  Philip's  interests  till 
B.  c.  341,  when  Gleitarchus  was  expelled  by  Phodon, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Euboea  on  the  propodtion  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  [Diet,  qfBiogr, 
voL  L  p.  784.]  Eretria  was  subsequently  subject  to 
Macedonia;  but  in  the  war  with  Philip  V.  it  was 
taken  by  the  combined  fleeta  of  the  Romans,  At- 
tains, and  Rhodians,  upon  which  occasion  a  great 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
M  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  (Liv.  xxxii.  16.) 
Alter  the  battle  of  Gynosoephalae,  Eretria  was  de- 
clared five  by  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb.  XTiii.  30.) 

Eretria  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Menedemus,  a  native  of  tliis 
dty,  and  a  disdple  of  Plata     [Diet,  o/Biogr,  vol. 
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n.  p.  1037.]  The  philosophers  of  this  school  were 
called  Eretrici  {^EperpiKol,  Strab.  x.  p.  448  ;  Diog. 
Laert  L  17,  ii.  126  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  55,  d.  ;  Cio. 
Acad,  ij.  42,  de  OraL  iii.  17,  Tusc.  v.  39.)  The 
tragic  poet  Achaeus,  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria.  It  appears  firom  the  comic 
poet  Sopater  that  Eretria  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  160). 

Strabo  says  that  Old  Eretria  was  opponte  Oropus, 
and  the  passage  across  the  strait  60  stadia  ;  and 
that  New  Eretria  was  opposite  Delphinium,  and  the 
passage  across  40  stadia  (ix.  p.  403).  Thucydides 
makes  the  passage  fimn  Oropus  to  New  Eretria  60 
stadia  (viiL  95).  New  Eretria  stood  at  Kastriy 
and  Old  Eretria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vathy, 
There  are  condderable  remains  of  New  Eretria. 
**  The  entire  circuit  of  the  mined  walls  and  towers 
of  the  Acropolis  still  subsist  on  a  rocky  hdght, 
which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  marshy 
plain.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a  large  portion  of  the 
town  walls,  with  many  foundations  of  buildings  in 
the  indosed  place.  The  dtuation  was  defended  to 
the  west  by  a  river,  and  on  the  oppodte  side  by  a 
marsh."  (Leake,  Northern  Greeeey  vd.  iL  pp.  443, 
445.) 

The  territory  of  Eretria  extended  from  sea  to  sea. 
Between  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria  was  Aha- 
RYKTHua  ;  south  of  Old  Eretria,  Tamtkak  *,  and 
further  south,  Porthmus.  In  the  interior  were 
Dtstos  and  Oechalia. 

The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Amazynthus  :  the  bull  on  the 
reverse  probably  has  reference  to  the  brazen  bull 
which  the  Eretrians  dedicated  at  Olympia.  (Pans. 
V.  27.  §  9  ;  Eckhd,  voL  iL  p.  324.) 
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2.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthiolis, 
near  Pharsalus.  It  was  here  that  Quintius  Flami- 
ninus  halted  at  the  end  of  the  fint  day's  march 
from  Pherae  towards  Sootussa,  in  b.c.  197.  Leake 
places  it  at  the  village  of  J^angU,  where  he  found, 
the  ruined  walls  of  an  andent  city.  ^  A  long  and 
narrow  table-summit  fbrmed  the  citadel,  of  which 
the  lower  oourtes  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  thdr 
whole  circuit.  The  town  walla  are  still  better  pre- 
served, and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  height  of  IS  or  20  feeL  Here  also  are 
two  door-ways  still  perfect"  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  447  ;  Polyb.  xviiL  3,  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  xxxii.  13; 
Steph.  B.  $.  V,  ^Zpirpia  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iv.  p.  466.) 

ERE'TUM  CH^nrr<fy:  Eth,  *Hfnrr7yoit  Grotta 
Maroeea)^  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  dtuated  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  at  its  junction  with  the  Via  Nomentana, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Tiber,  and  about  18  miles 
from  Rome.  From  the  mention  of  its  name  by 
Virgil  among  the  Sabine  cities  which  joined  in  the 
war  against  Aeneas  {Aen,  rii.  711),  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  andent  town,  and  one 
of  some  importance  in  early  times;  but  it  never  bean 
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any  prominent  part  in  history,  though  from  its  po- 
sition near  the  frontiers  of  the  Sabine  and  Boooan 
territories,  and  on  the  line  hj  which  the  former 
people  mnst  advance  upon  Borne,  it  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  conflicts  between  the  two  nations.  The 
first  of  these  oocnrred  in  the  reign  of  Tullns  Hos- 
tilios,  daring  the  war  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Sabines  (Dionys.  iiL  32);  his  successor  Tarqninins 
Priscus  also  defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Sabines 
to  advance  through  their  territory,  at  Eretum  (Id.  iii. 
59,  iv.  3);  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  gamed  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  same  neigh, 
bourhood.  (Id.  iv.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  republic 
also  we  find  two  victories  recorded  over  the  Sabines 
at  the  same  place^  the  one  by  the  consuls  Postumius 
and  Menenius  in  b.c.  503,  the  other  by  C.  Nautius 
in  B.  G.  458.  (Id.  ▼.  46;  Liv.  iii.  29.)  During  the 
decemvinite  also  the  Sabines  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Eretum,  from  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Boman  territory.  (Liv.  iii.  38;  Dionys.  xi.  3.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punio  War  as  the 
place  from  whence  Hannibal  diverged  to  attack  the 
shrine  of  Feronia  in  Etruria,  during  his  advance  on 
Borne  (or,  aoccMrding  to  others,  on  his  retreat)  by  the 
Salarian  Way.  (Liv.  zzvi.  11.)  But  though  its 
position  thus  brings  it  frequently  into  notice,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was,  under  the  Boman  dominion  at 
least,  a  very  inconsiderable  place.  Strabo  says  it 
was  little  more  than  a  village,  and  Valerius  Ma^mus 
terms  it  "  vicus  Sabinae  regionis."  Pliny  does  not 
even  mention  it  among  tiie  towns  of  the  ^tbines,  nor 
is  its  name  found  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum:  hence  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not  enjoy  municipal 
privileges,  and  was  dependent  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  towns,  probably  Nomentum.  But  its  name 
is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a  station  on  the 
Salarian  Way,  and  it  must  therefore  have  continued 
to  exist  as  Jate  as  the  fourth  century.  From  this 
time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ; 
Val.  Max.  iL  4.  §5;  Itin.  Ant  p.  306;  Tab.  PeuL) 
The  position  of  Eretum  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
dispute,  though  the  data  furnished  by  ancient  autho- 
rities are  stifficiently  precise.  The  Itineraries  place 
it  18  miles  from  Btnne;  and  Dionysius  in  one  passage 
(xi.  3)  calls  it  140  stadia  (17^  miles)  from  the  city, 
tliough  in  another  place  (iii.  32)  he  gives  the  same 
distance  at  only  107  stadia.  Strabo  adds  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana;  a  circumstance  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  position,  but  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of  the 
Via  Salaria,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  re- 
peated changes  in  ancient  times.  [Via  Salaria.] 
Hence  Chaupy  was  led  to  fix  the  ^te  of  Eretum  at 
a  place  called  iZmwins,  where  there  were  some  Boman 
ruins  near  a  bridge  called  the  Powte  di  C<ua  Cotta^ 
but  this  spot  is  not  less  than  21  miles  from  Bome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Monte  RotondOf  the  site  chosen 
by  Cluverius,  is  little  more  than  15  miles  from 
Borne,  and  could  never  by  possibility  have  been  on 
the  Via  Nomentana.  The  hill  now  Imown  as  GroUa 
Marozza^  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Via  Nomentana, 
rather  more  than  3  miles  beyond  Nomentum,  has 
therefore  decidedly  the  best  claim :  it  is,  according 
to  Nibby,  by  actual  measurement  17^  miles  from 
Bome,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Via  Sa- 
laria did  not  follow  the  same  line  with  the  modem 
road  of  that  name,  but  quitted  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  near  McnU  RoUmdo,  and  joined  the  Via 
Nomontana  near  the  spot  above  indicated.     There 
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are  co  ruins  at  GroUa  Marotza,  but  the  mte  is  de- 
scribed as  well^adapted  for  that  of  a  town  of  small 
extent  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  667 ;  Chaupy,  Mmmm 
d Horace^  vol.  iiL  pp.  85—92;  Nibby,  Dmtond  di 
Roma,  ToL  ii.  pp.  143 — 147;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  202.)  At  a  short  distance  from  this  hill  are 
some  sul|^ureous  springs  now  known  as  the  Bagmi 
di  GroUa  Maroaoa,  which  are  in  all  probabihty 
those  anciently  known  as  the  Aquas  Labaitax,  tin 
Aotfar^  Ciara  of  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erstom.  (Strab.  r. 
p.  238.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERE'ZII,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  30)  m  Mysia, 
and  thus  mentioned :  "  Apolloniatae  a  Bhysdaco 
amne,  Erezii,  Miletopolitae ;"  from  which  we  con- 
clude that  the  place  was  about  Apollonia  and  Mileto- 
poUs.  It  is  remarked  (Plin.  J7.  N.  ed.  Hard.  Notae, 
&c.  ad  lib.  V.  no.  hixxiy.)  tiiat  all  the  MS&  of  Pliny 
have  Eresii.  The  oorrectioa  seems  probable  enough, 
for  the  reasons  there  given.  The  Table  has  a  name 
Aigesis  (m  the  road  frxim  Pei^amum  to  CyziGus, 
and  35  from  Pergamnm.  Cramer  (^Ada  Minor, 
vol.  L  p.  58)  considers  this  the  same  place  as  the 
Aipza  of  Hierocles  (Stfneod.  p.  663),  which  seems 
probable.  He  would  also  identify  it  with  Pliny's 
Eresii,  which  may  bo  true,  bat  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  [6.  L.] 

EBGA.    [Ilebobtbs.] 

EBGASTETIIA,  a  pkce  in  Mysia,  on  the  road 
frcm  Pergamum  to  Cyzicus,  and  440  stadia  from 
Pergamum.  **  Oalen,  in  proceeding  to  Ergasteria 
from  Peigamum,  remarked  a  great  quantity  <rf  me- 
tallic substance,  which  he  calls  moljbdaena,  Galen, 
de  Mtdicam.  Simp,  ix.  22."  (Leake,  Atia  Mmor^  p. 
271.)  [G.  U] 

ERGAVI'CA.    [Cbltiberia.] 

ERGE'TIUM  CEfrriruw :  £th,  ^Epytrtpos),  a 
city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  o.)  on  the  authority  of  Philistus.  No  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  histoiy,  but  the  Ergetini  are  enume. 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily  of 
stipendiary  condition.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  is 
evidently  the  same  place  called  by  Silius  Italicus 
(xiv.  250)  ErgStum,  where  the  MSS.  give  the  varia- 
tions Ergentum  and  Hergoitum,  and  this  rendere  it 
probable  that  the  Sergentium  (ScfO^mor)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iii.  4.  §  1 3)  is  only  another  fbrm  of  the  same 
name.  The  site  assigned  by  this  last  author  would 
agree  fairly  well  with  that  of  a  place  called  La 
Cittadella,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofly  hill  now  crowned 
by  the  town  cfAidone.  According  to  Fazello,  con- 
siderable ruins  of  an  ancient  dty  were  in  his  time 
visible  on  this  spot,  which  he  erroneously  identifies 
with  tiiose  of  Herbita.  (FaseU.  x.  2.  p.  445 ;  Cluver. 
SicU.  p.  338.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EBGI'NUS  CEpyuns),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  the  modem  Erkeae.  (Apollon. 
Bhod.  i.  217;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plm.  iv.  18.)  This 
seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one  called  by  some 
authors  Regina  (^'Vrrytpa;  Leo  Armen  p.  434 ;  oomp. 
also  Strab.  vii.  p.  331).  [L.  S.] 

EBGISCE  (^^EpyloKTi),  a  town  of  Thrace,  ap- 
parentiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doriscus,  but  its 
site  is  unknown.  (Aeschin.  in  Ctet.  p.  396,  ed. 
Beiske  ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  234,  de  ffalon.  p.  85.) 

EBIBOEA.     [Eribolum.] 

EBIBOLUM  or  ERIBOLUS  i'EplewXoy,  Dion 
Cass.;  *Ept€oia,  Ptol.  v.  1)  is  placed  by  the  Table, 
under  the  name  of  Eribulo,  south  of  the  bay  of  As- 
tacus,  with  the  numeral  XIL,  and  north  of  Nicaea. 
It  is  Hyribolum  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.    Leake,  in 
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his  map  of  Ama  Minor,  pliices  it,  under  the  name  of 
EriboluB,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Astacns,  which 
aji^rees  with  Dion  CassiuB  (Epit.  !Xiph.  Ixzviii.  39), 
who  speaks  of  it  aa  a  naral  station  opposite  to  Nico- 
media.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  site  is 
Karanmaal;  othera  call  the  site  BreJcH  or  EreglL 
The  figure  of  a  house  in  the  Table  indicates  a  town, 
perhaps  with  warm  springs.  [6.  L.] 

ERICFNIUM,  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thes- 
saly,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of  Histiaeotis.  Its 
site  is  uncertain,  but  Leake  conjectures  that  it  stood 
at  LeftherO'khdrif  though  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  at  this  place.  (Liv.  xjjlvL  13,  zzzix.  25  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iT.  p.  315.) 

ERICUSA.     [Aeoliab  Ihsulab.] 

ERIT>ANUS  ('Hpi5ay<ff)  was  the  name  given  bj 
the  Greeks  to  the  Pasus  or  Po,  the  great  river  <^ 
Northern  Italy.  The  appellation  was  adopted  from 
them  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  hence  is  occasionallj 
used  even  by  Latin  prose  writers.  (Vlrg.  Georg.  i. 
481 ;  Ovid.  Met,  11.  324;  Piopert  i.  12.  4;  Martial, 
iiL  67.  2 ;  &c)  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  name  was  not  in  the  first  instance  applied 
to  the  Padus,  but  belonged  to  quite  a  difierent  region 
of  Europe,  and  was  some  time  before  it  acquired  the 
Kignification  in  which  it  was  afterwards  employed. 
The  name  of  tiie  Eridanus  appears  in  the  earhest 
Greek  authorities  inseparably  connected  with  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  sLsters  of  Phaethon,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  tears  of  amber.  This  myth  appears 
to  have  been  already  known  to  Hesiod  (Hygin.  154; 
Hesiod,  Fr.  184.  ed.  Markschefiel),  who  in  his  extant 
works  notices  the  Eridanus  among  the  Greek  rivers 
of  the  world  {Theog.  338):  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  geographical  position  which  he  assigned  it.  The 
current  opinion  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  Eridanus  was  a  river  in  the  more 
westerly  regions  of  Europe,  but  flowing  into  the  sea 
on  the  north  of  that  continent.  (Herod,  iii.  115.) 
The  hbtorian,  however,  rejects  this  notion,  and  treats 
both  the  name  and  existence  of  the  Eridanus  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  Greek  poets:  a  view  adopted  at  a 
much  later  period  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  215).  The 
vagueness  of  the  notions  entertained  concerning  its 
situation  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  Aeschylus  spoke  of  the  Eridanus  as  a  river 
of  Iberia,  and  identified  it  with  the  Rhodanus.  (Plin. 
zxzrii.  2.  s.  1 1 .)  According  to  Hyginus,  Pherecydes 
was  the  first  who  identified  the  Eridanus  with  the 
Padus.  (Hygin.  154.)  Euripides  evidently  adopts 
the  same  view,  as  he  connects  the  former  river  with 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Eur.  Hipp,  737);  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  have  become  gradually  esta- 
blished among  the  Greeks.  Scylax,  writing  about 
the  middle  of  the  4tii  century  B.C.,  distinctly  places 
the  river  Eridanus  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Padus  is  the  river  which 
he  meant.  (Scyl.  p.  6.  §  19.)  The  same  view  was 
henceforth  adopted  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Strabo,  who,  not  choosing  to  admit  the  identity  of  the 
two  rivers,  rejects  altogether  the  Eridanus  as  a  mero 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Electrides,  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  at  its  mouth  (Strab.  v.  p.  215; 
Pol.  iL  16 ;  Scymn.  Gh.  391—^97 ;  Phn.  iii.  16.  s.  20, 
zxzvii.  2.  s.  11;  Dionys.  Per.  289—293;  Died.  v. 
23;  Pans.  i.  3.  §  6,  v.  14.  §  3.) 

The  real  fiu^  appears  to  be,  that  the  name  of 
Eridanus  was  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
great  river  «n  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of 
which  amber  was  produced,  and  of  which  some  vague 
report  had  reached  them  through  means  of  the 
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traders  who  brought  the  amber  itself  horn  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  idle 
to  uiquixe  what  the  river  really  meant  was;  whether 
the  Oder  w  Vistula,  at  the  mouths  of  which  amber 
is  now  found  in  the  greatest  quanti^,  or  some  other 
river  of  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  name  Eridamu 
is  evidently  cksdy  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
that  of  Bhodamu,  and  it  is  jvobable  enough  that 
Bhenm  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  word.. 
(Latham,  Germania,  p.  13.)  Hence,  in  the  vague 
geographical  notions  <^  the  early  Greeks,  one  great 
river  was  easily  oonfoonded  with  another.  Aeschylus, 
as  already  mentioned,  identified  the  Eridanus  and 
Rhodanus:  whOe  ApoUonius  Rhodins,  writing  at  a 
much  later  period,  but  evidently  following  some 
earlier  poet,  describes  the  two  rivers  as  arms  of  the 
same  great  stream,  another  portion  of  which  flowed 
into  the  ocean.  (ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  596,  627,  628.) 
Amber  appears  to  have  been  brought  in  very  early 
times  (as  it  still  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny)  overland 
firom  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic ; 
hero  it  was  purchased  by  the  Phoenicians  and  early 
Greek  traders:  whence  it  came  to  be  regarded,  by  a 
vexy  natural  error,  as  a  production  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  of  the  Eridanus  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  production  of  amber,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  to  the  great  river  that  forms  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  tills  part  of  Italy.  The  gum- 
like  nature  of  the  substance  itself  evidently  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  its  distilling  ot  exuding  ^m  trees, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  poets  and  my- 
thographers  to  the  poplstrs  that  adorned  the  banks 
cf  the  Padus,  now  assumed  to  be  the  true  Eridanus. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  390 — 393;  Wemsdorf,  Exo.  iL  ad 
Avt'en.  Or,  MariL) 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  connection  between 
the  Eridanus  and  Padus  have  been  given  at  some 
length,  on  account  of  its  important  bearmg  on  the 
prepress  of  ancient  geography:  the  geographical 
account  of  the  latter  river  and  its  tributaries  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Padus. 

Several  ancient  writers  placed  near  the  mouth  of 
the  mythical  Eridanus  certain  islands  which  they 
called  the  Elvctrides  Insulak  ('HAcvrp^cs 
vrjcoi),  on  the  shores  of  which  it  was  said  that  much 
amber  was  found,  from  whence  their  name  was 
derived.  But  as  there  are  in  foct  no  islands  in  this 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  except  those  actually  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  Strabo  and  PHny  reject 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  Electrides  as  fkbulous, 
while  other  writers  seem  to  have  sought  them  among 
the  numerous  groups  of  islands  which  line  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  v.  p.  215;  Plin. 
xxxvil.  2.  s.  11.)  As  much  of  the  amber  collected 
in  the  Baltic  is  really  found  in  the  islands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  obscure  tradition  of  this  fact  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  Electrides,  which  were  sub- 
sequently transferred,  together  with  the  Eridanus 
itself  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic       [E.  H.  B.] 

ERI'DANUS,  a  river  of  Attica,  a  tributary  of  the 
Illssus.     [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ERIGON  CEpi7«V,  Strab.  viL  pp.  327,  330; 
*Ep*iyw¥,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  8),  the  great  W.  branch  of 
the  liver  Axius,  which,  having  ite  source  in  the 
Paeonian  mountains,  took  a  KE.  course  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  stream  at  no  great  distence  from 
Stobi.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Bulgarians  Zma  Rjeka,  and  by  the  Turks  Kutjuk 
Kard-Stt,  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  268,  275.)     The  geography  of  the  basin  of 
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'  this  rirer  is  so  imperfectlj  known  that  its  oonne 
cannot  be  traood.  [E.  B.  J.] 

EBINEIA  {'Eplytia)^  a  town  in  Megaris,  in 
which  was  a  monnment  of  AutoooS,  daughtor  of 
Cadmus.  As  it  appears  to  have  stood  inland  en 
the  northern  part  of  the  isthmus,  Leake  pUices  it  at 
Kundura.  (Pans,  i  44.  §  5  ;  Leake,  Nartk«m 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

ERl'NEUS  or  ERl'NEUM.  1.  CEpa^s,  *EfM- 
\t6v:  Eth.  'Epu>*drris^  *£p{yc«^f),  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  tetrapolis  of  Doris,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying 
below  the  town  of  Pindns :  it  probably  stood  upon 
the  river  of  the  latter  name.  (Strab.  viii  pi  362, 
ix.  p.  427;  Thuc.  i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  691;  Ptol. 
iii.  15.  §  15;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  TseU.  ad  Ljfcophr. 
741:  Schd.  ad  Find,  Pytk.  I  121;  Mel.  iL  3; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL 
p.  91,  seq.) 

2.  C'E^yc^v),  a  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
mentioned  <mly  by  Straba  Its  site  is  uncertain, 
but  Leake  conjectures  that  the  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Enipeus  near  KoldobdiM  may  be  those 
of  Erineum.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  434;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  471). 

3.  The  sea-port  of  Rhypes  in  Achaia.  [Rhtpes.] 
ERl'NEUS  {*Epwt6$%  a  small  river  on  the  £. 

ooast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helorum.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vii.  80, 82),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  was  the  second  river  crossed  by  the 
Athmians  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Syracuse, 
and  intermediate  between  the  Cacjrparis  and  Asi- 
narus.  Hence  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
stream  now  called  the  MtrandOf  which  flows  into  the 
sea  just  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town  of  Avola,  and 
is  hence  frequently  called  Fiume  di  Avola.  It  is 
distant  about  6  miles  from  the  Gacyparis  (CateihiU), 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Asinarus  (Fcd- 
conara).  (Smyth's  SidUf,  p.  176;  Cluver.  SieiL  p. 
184.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river  which  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  (iiL  4.  §  8.)  "Opwoi  or'Epwo*.  [E.  H.B.] 

ERISANE.     [LoDXTANi.] 

ERITIUM,  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly, 
appears  to  have  been  near  Cyretiae,  since  it  was 
taken  along  with  the  latter  town  by  H.  Baebins  in 
B.  a  191.  (Liv.  xzzvi.  13.)  Leake  places  it  at 
PaUokattrOj  a  village  above  Sykidy  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  VurgariSf  a  river  of  Tripolitis.  In  the 
church  of  St.  George,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyretiae,  Leake  noticed  an  inscoibed  stone, 
on  which  the  name  of  Apollodorus  is  followed  by  a 
word  beginning  EPH,  which  he  conjectures  with 
much  prubability  may  be  the  place  called  Eritium 
by  Livy.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  pp. 
810,  313). 

ERIZA  (rh^EpiCa:  Eth.  'E/iiCWO-  The  Ro- 
man general  Cn.  Manlius,  after  reaching  the  river 
Chans  [Chaus],  came  to  Eriza,  a  city  which  he 
took  by  assault.  Livy  (xxxviii.  14)  does  not  say 
what  was  the  time  of  the  march  from  the  Chaus  to 
Eriza;  but  his  narrative  shows  that  Eriza  was  be- 
tween the  Chaus  and  the  Indus.  The  Erizeli  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  2),  it  is  supposed  by  some  critics,  are 
the  Erizeni,  and  that  the  name  should  be  written  so; 
but  Ptolemy's  Erizeli  are  in  a  different  place.  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speaks  of  a  "  regie  Erizena "  in  Asia,  by 
which  he  means  the  province  of  Asia.  The  ethnic 
name  Erizeni  appears  on  a  rare  medal,  which  also 
contains  the  name  KAOC — the  river  Chaus.  We 
need  not  infer  from  this  that  Eriza  was  on  the  Chaus, 
because  there  are  many  instances  of  towns  being 
thus  designated,  though  they  were  several  miles  dis- 
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I  tant  from  the  river.     Eiixa  became  a  town  of  epis 
copal  rank.  ^     TQ.  L] 

ERIZE'LI.     [Eriza.] 

ERNAQINUM  (EpM^yiMir),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10)  among  the  towns  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallis 
Narbonensis.  In  the  Itint.  it  is  the  first  statiao  fniin 
Arelate  (^r2ef).  Though  the  distances  in  tbe 
Itins.  do  not  quite  agree,  the  site  o{  the  place  seems 
to  be  5<.  Gabriel  D'Anville  sUtes  that  a  marble 
has  been  funnd  at  SL  Gabriel  with  the  mscriptiaa 
Emaginenses.  St.  Gabriel  is  a  hamlet  on  the  rosd 
from  Aries  to  Taraecan.  [6.  L] 

ERNODUTtUM.  a  town  in  Gallia,  which  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  places  on  a  road  from  Burdigala  {Bor- 
deaux)  to  Augustodunnm  (^A  uitm).  The  road  possn 
through  Avaricnm  (^Botayee);  and  13  Gallic  la^a 
from  Bourges,  on  the  Bordeaux  side  of  Botuyei^ 
was  Emodumm.  The  next  place  to  Emodarun),oa 
the  Bordeaux  side,  is  Argentoroagus.  The  plsoe 
was  called  Ernotorum  in  tlM  middle  ages.  Tbe  ter- 
mination ^'  durum  "  indicates  a  rivigr,  and  the  ate  d 
Emodumm  is  fixed  at  SL  Ambroite,  at  the  passs^ 
of  the  river  Amon,  a  branch  of  the  Cher.     [G.L] 

ERCCHUS  CErf'^XM). »  Phocian  town,  destroyed 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Its  position  is  unoertaiD. 
(Herod,  viii.  33.) 

ERPEDITANI,  in  Ireland,  another  nsme  of  the 
Erdini.     [Erdini.]  [B.G.L] 

ERU'BRUS,  is  a  small  branch  of  the  Moseila, 
mentioned  by  Ausoiius  (^Moeella,  359): — 

**  Te  rapidns  Gelbis,  te  marmore  dans  Erabros.' 

The  Erubrus  is  the  Ruver,  a  small  stresm  that 
flows  into  the  Mo»el  a  little  below  Trier.     [G. L] 

ERYMANDRUS  or  ERYMANTHUS  C^ 
ndySpot,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  6 ;  *EfwfJ>^s,  ?<^7^  ^ 
32;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25 ;  Curt  viii  9.  §  20),  the 
principal  river  of  Drangiana,  which  rises  in  the  lower 
range  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  and,  afUr  flow- 
ing through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  enters  the 
lake  Zarah.  Its  present  name  is  Ilmefid  or  Btir 
mend.  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  given  by  Pto- 
lemy. 11  Bumouf  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Arsr 
chotus;  but  Professor  Wilson  beUeves  theArschotui 
to  have  been  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Helmend, 
and  probably  the  modem  Arkand-ab.  (WilsoOi 
Ariana,  pp.  156,  157.)  Arrian  supposed,  incor- 
rectly, that  it  was  lost  in  the  sands;  he  places  on  itt 
banks  a  tribe  called  Euergitae,  whom  Professor  J  »- 
son  suspects  are  really  the  AgnasfSA  The  modern 
river  is  described  by  Pottinger  in  his  travels  in 
Baluchistan.  It  appears  to  be  of  great  ^^ 
carries  down  with  it  a  great  body  of  water.  ( y^ 
tinger,  Baluchistan,  pi  405.)  L^'J   . 

ERYMANTHUS  ('Epv/io^j),  a  lofty  range  <A 
mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  Achais, «» 
Elis.  It  formed  the  western  point  of  the  northern 
barrier  of  Arcadia;  and  Mt.  Lampeia,  which  extends 
southwards,  is  a  portion  of  the  range.  The  two 
principal  heights  are  now  called  (/lonos  and  Afl*c- 
foni,  the  former  being  7297  feet  above  the  level  oi 
the  sea,  and  the  Utter  6227  feet.  From  E^nnsn- 
thus  four  rivers  rise,— the  Eleian  Peneius,  tw 
Arcadian  Erymanthus,  and  the  Peirns  and  Selmw 
of  Achaia.  The  river  Erymanthus,  which  »«  » 
tributary  of  the  Achelous,  is  spoken  of  nnder  tw 
hitter  name.  [Achelocs.]  Mount  EirosnUi^ 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  ss  the  haunt  of  the  ne 
boar  destroyed  by  Heroules.  (Strab.  vUL  PP-  ^tj' 
357;  Pans.  v.  7.  §  1,  viii.  24.  §  4,  seq-;  H*^'..  „ 
vi.  104;  Apollod.  U.  5;   Leake,  Morea,  vol.u.P 
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253,  Pdopotmeiiacot  pp.  203,  204,  224;  Bohlaje, 
RecAercheSf  &c  pp.  118,  124;  Gurtins,  Pieiopon- 
nesoi,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  384.). 

ERYMNAE  (Epti^at':  Eth.  *EpvfJty<uos),  a  town 
of  Lycia,  oii  the  authority  of  the  Lyeiaca  of  Alex- 
aoder.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  [G.  L.] 

ERYTHEIA  INSULA.     [GiLDUs.] 

ERYTUrNI  ('Epv^oi),  a  place  ou  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  mentioDed  in  the  Homeric  poems  (//. 
ii.  855).  It  has  been  sopposed,  howerer,  that  the 
whole  oi  the  passage  on  the  Paphlagonians  and  their 
towns  was  an  interpolation  of  later  times,  and  that 
the  old  poet  was  unacquainted  with  the  Euzine  and 
its  coasts.  (Schlegel,  de  Gtogr.  Horn,  p.  135; 
Broska,  ds  Geogr.  Myth.  p.  58.)  Strabo  (xL  p. 
545)  fixed  the  positimi  of  the  town  upon  two  rocks, 
called,  from  their  colour,  ^EpuOpwoi,  (Comp.  Anon, 
Peripl.  p.  6.)  It  was  situated  90  stadia  £.  of 
Amastris,  and  60  stadia  N.  of  Cromna.     [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAE  (^Z/wSpat:  Eih,  'E^poTos),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  mother-dtj  of  Erythrae  in 
Boeotia.  (Horn.  II  ii.  499 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  It 
lay  a  little  south  of  the  Asopus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cithaeron.  The  camp  of  Mardonius  extended 
along  the  Asopus  from  Erythrae  and  past  Hysiao 
to  the  territory  of  Plataeo.  (Herod,  ix.  15,  25.) 
Erythrae  is  fi^uently  mentioned  by  other  autho- 
rities in  connection  with  Hysiae.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pansanias.  Leake  places  it  to  the 
eastward  of  KcUxuia  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  where 
are  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  together 
with  a  church  containing  a  Doric  column  and  its 
capital.  (Thuc  iiL  24;  Eurip.  Bacch.  751;  Xen. 
Hdl.  y.  4.  §  49,  where  it  is  called  ^E^vBpd, ;  Pans, 
ix.  2.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  329.) 

3.  A  town  of  t^e  Locri  Ozolae,  probably  the  har- 
bour of  Eupalium.  (Liv.  xxviiL  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v,\ 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  618.) 

ERYTHRAE  {'EpvBpcd:  Eth,  'EpvOpcuos),  "a 
city  of  the  lonians "  (Steph.  B.  s,  v.),  on  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  Asia  of  Hecataeus ;  to  which  the 
compiler  adds, — ^  and  it  was  called  Kywvo6iro\iSf 
from  Cnopus."  Erythrae  was  one  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  (Horod.  1.  142.)  According  to  the  l^end 
told  by  Pansanias  (viL  3.  §  7),  the  place  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Erythrus,  the  son  of  Rhadaman- 
thus,  from  Crete;  and  the  city  was  occujued,  together 
with  Cretans,  by  Lycians,  Carians,and  Pamphylians. 
While  all  these  people  were  livingtc^etherm  Erythrae, 
Cleopus  the  son  of  Codms,  having  collected  from  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia  such  as  he  could  from  each,  intro- 
duced them  into  the  place,  to  live  with  the  Ery  throei. 
Strabo  (p.  633)  has  the  tradition  of  Cnopus,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Codrus,  founding  Erythrae.  Accord- 
ing to  Casaubon,  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  the  name 
*' Cnopus,*'  which  he  would  alter  to  "  Cleopus;"  but 
perhaps  ''  Cleopus  "  in  Pansanias  should  be  corrected. 
Polyaenus  (viii.43)  has  the  story  of  Cnopus,  and  how, 
by  a  stratagem,  he  got  possession  of  Eiythrae,  after 
killing  the  inhabitants;  a  stoiy  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  Pansanias  in  probability,  fw 
we  can  conceive  a  general  massacre  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Erythrae  and  the  seizure  of  their 
town,  better  than  the  story  <^  Cnopus  and  his  men 
walking  in  to  hvo  together  with  the  (niginal  people. 
Hippias  of  Erythrae,  in  the  second  book  of  his  His- 
tories of  his  native  place,  told  a  story  of  the  murder 
of  Cnopus  and  the  usDrpation  of  his  power  by  Or- 
tyges,  and  of  the  extravagant  tyranny  and  violent 
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death  of  Ortyges;  which  Athenaens  has  preserved 
(vi.  p.  259).  The  early  history  of  Erythrae,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia,  was  un- 
known. Strabo,  in  another  place  (p.  404),  calls  it  a 
settlement  from  Erythrae  in  Boeotia. 

Strabo  (p.  644)  describes  Erythrae  as  being  in 
the  peninsula  which  he  calls  the  peninsula  of  the 
Teians  and  the  Erythraeans.  He  places  the  Tei- 
ans  on  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  Clazo- 
menii  on  the  north  side  [Clazomenae]  ;  and  the 
Erythraei  dwell  within  it.  The  boundary  between 
the  Erythraea  and  Clazomenae  was  the  Hypocrem- 
nus.  On  the  south,  Erae  or  Gerae  [Erab]  belonged 
to  the  Teians.  The  peninsula  lying  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Gerae  to  Hypocrenmns  must  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Erythraean  territory.  As  we  proceed  north 
and  west  from  Gerae  we  oome  to  Corycus  [Cokycus; 
Caststes],  then  another  harbour  named  Erythras ; 
and,  after  it,  several  others.  After  Corycus  was  a 
small  island,  Halonnesus,  then  Argennum,  a  pro- 
montory of  Uie  Erythraea,  and  the  nearest  point  to 
Chios.  [Aboennum.]  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Erythraean  peninsula  is  a  capadpus  bay,  in  which 
Erythrae  is  situated,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chios; 
and  there  were  in  front  of  Erythrae  four  small  islands 
called  Hippi.  The  rugged  tract  which  lies  north~of 
a  line  drawn  from  Erythrae  to  the  Hypocreranus  was 
called  Mimas,  a  lofty  mountain  region,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals.  It  con- 
tained  a  village,  Cybellia,  and  the  north-western 
point  was  called  Melaena,  where  there  was  a  quarry 
for  millstones.  Pliny  describes  Mimas  as  running  out 
"  GCL  M.  P.,"  which  is  a  great  blunder  or  error  in  his 
text,  whatever  way  ^e  take  it :  he  adds  that  Mimas 
sinks  down  in  the  plains  that  join  it  to  the  mainland ; 
and  that  this  level  of  7^  Roman  miles  Alexander 
ordered  to  be  cut  through  by  joining  the  two  bays, 
and  so  he  intended  to  insulate  Erythrae  and  Mimas. 
Pliny  doubtless  found  the  story  somewhere;  and 
possibly  amcng  other  grand  things  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  talked  of,  this  may  have  been  one.  The 
rugged  insulated  territory  of  the  Eiythraei  produced 
good  wheat  and  wine. 

Herodotus  (i.  142)  makes  four  varieties  or  dialects 
of  language  among  the  lonians  ;  and  the  dialect  of 
Chios  and  Erythrae  was  the  same.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  Erythrae,  indeed,  places  it  among 
the  insular  rather  than  the  continental  states  of 
Ionia.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chios  and  Erythrae 
and  the  sameness  of  language  did  not  make  the 
people  the  best  friends  always,  for  there  is  a  story  of 
a  war  between  them  (Herod,  i.  18)  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. This  may  be  the  war  to  which  Anticleides 
alluded  in  his  Nosti  (Athen.  ix.  p.  384).  The  Ery- 
thraei furnished  eight  ships  to  the  confederate  Ionian 
fleet  which  was  defeated  in  the  battle  before  Miletus, 
B.  c.  494  (Herod,  vi.  8),  but  the  Chians  had  100 
ships.  Erythrae  afterwards  became  a  dependency 
of  Athens,  for  a  revolt  of  Erythrae  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viii.  23)  B.  a  412,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
Ronums  rewarded  the  Chians,  Smymaeans,  and  Ery- 
thraeans,  with  some  territory  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  Roman  side.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  39 ;  Po* 
lyb.  xxii.  27.)  Parium  on  the  Propontis  was  a 
colony  from  Erythrae  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  1)  ;  but 
Strabo  makes  it  a  joint  settlement  of  the  Eryth- 
raeans,  Milesians,  and  the  island  of  Paros  (p.  588.) 

Erythrae  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  a  wise 
woman,  Sibylla,  as  Strabo  calls  her  ;  and  in  the 
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time  of  Alexander  there  was  another  who  had  like 
prophetic  gifts,  and  her  naine  was  Athenais. 
(Comp.  Pans.  z.  12.  ^  7  ;  Tacit  Ann.  ri.  12.) 
CoDtemporarj  with  Strabo  was  Heradeides  of  Ery- 
thrae,  a  physician  of  the  school  of  Herophilos. 
Thongh  Erythrse  never  was  a  town  of  great  note, 
it  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  there  are  coins  of 
Erythrae  to  a  late  period  of  the  Ronum  empire. 
The  coins  anterior  to  the  Roman  period  are  said  to 
be  very  scarce. 

The  exact  position  of  Erythrae  is  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  now  called  Ritt%  and  it  stands  on 
the  sontii  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  which  projects 
into  the  bay  of  Erythrae.  Pliny  (t.  29)  menticHis 
a  stream  called  Aleoe,  which  he  seems  to  place  near 
Erythrae  (xxxi.  2).  Bat  the  name  of  the  river  on 
the  coins  of  Erythrae  is  Axns.  Eiythrae  contained 
a  very  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  whom  the 
Erythraei  worshipped  under  the  name  of  the  Her- 
cules of  the  Idaei  Dactyli;  and  also  the  Tyriaus,  as 
Pausanias  discovered  (viL  .5.  §  5  ;  ix.  27.  §  8). 
Strabo  (p.  613)  says,  that  Hereules  Ipoctonos  **  was 
worshipped  by  the  Erythraeans  who  dwell  about 
Melius,  for  the  *  ips '  is  an  insect  that  damages  the 
vines  ;  and  this  was  the  mily  country  that  was  free 
from  tJiis  plague."  The  name  Melius  in  this  pas- 
sage has  been,  perhaps,  correctly  altered  to  Mimas. 
There  was  aJso  a  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at 
Erythrae  :  the  goddess  was  a  large  wooden  figure 
seated.  The  remains  of  Erythrae  are  described  by 
Chandler  (^»a  Jl/mor,  cc25,  26.);  and  lately  by 
Hamilton  iResearches,  &C.,  vol.  iL  p.  6).  **  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  small  alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aleus,  some  of  the  sources  of  which  are  in 
the  town  itself.  The  city  faces  the  west,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Hellenic  walls  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  from  the  commencement  near  the  harbour, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the 
northern  point,  where  they  terminate  on  a  lofty 
rock  of  trachyte."  (Hamilton.)  "  The  walls  are 
well  built  in  the  isodomous  style,  except  a  small 
part  of  that  which  traverses  the  plains,  and  they 
consist  either  of  blue  marble  m:  red  trachyte." 
There  are  remains  of  several  gateways,  and  outside 
of  them  also  remains  of  ancient  tombs  in  various 
styles.  Near  the  chief  source  of  the  Aleus  there 
^  are  **  many  remains  of  aqueducts,  walls,  terraces,  and 
foundations  of  buildings  with  temples."  (Hamilton.) 
One  of  these  remains  is  a  wall  supporting  a  terrace 
38  feet  in  length,  "  the  lower  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beautiful  spMRnen  of  cyclopian  archi- 
tecture, the  angles  of  the  different  blocks  being  cut 
very  sharp,  while  upon  it  was  reared  a  super- 
structure in  the  isodomous  style,  built  with  great 
regularity."  (Hamilton.)  He  conjectures  that  the 
site  may  have  been  that  of  the  temple  of  Hereules, 
and  that  three  large  Ionic  capitals  of  red  trachyte, 
which  were  lying  in  the  water-course,  may  have 
belonged  to  it 

The  acropolis  of  Erythrae  is  within  200  yards  of 
the  shore;  it  is  a  mass  of  red  trachyte,  and  stands 
quite  detached  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.  The 
remains  of  a  large  theatre  are  still  visible,  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aleus  there  are  some  remains  of 
the  port,  and  traces  of  an  aqueduct  The  inscriptions 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Bitri  are  printed  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  ii.  One  of  the  ^inscriptions  that  he 
dug  out  was  the  architrave  of  a  door,  ^  on  which 
was  a  dedication  to  Minen'a  or  the  sibyl  Athenais, 
by  a  person  whose  name  appears  to  be  Artaxerxes." 
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This  is  not  quite  a  correct  explanation,  for  the  in- 
scription dotriy  cfHitains  a  dedication  to  Atbensea 
Poliuchus. 

Thncydides  <viii.  24)  mentions  Pteleon  tsd  Si- 
dnssa  as  two  forts  or  walled  places  within  the  tori- 
tory  of  Erythrae;  and  Pliny  mentions  Pteleon, Heks, 
and  Dorium  as  near  Ery^irae.  There  was  also  s 
pku»  called  Embatnm  [Embatum]  mtheEiythnKsn 
territory, 

Mela  (L  17)  names  a  place  Coiyna  in  the  Eiy- 
thraean  peninsuhi;  but  it  is  doubtful  what  he  means. 
The  promontory  Mesate  of  Pausanias  (viL  5.  §  6) 
appeara  to  be  the  double  point  which  extends  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Erythraean  peninsala  north- 
ward, separating  what  we  may  nil  the  baj  d 
Erythrae  from  the  strait  of  Chios.  [G.  L] 


GOUT   OF   EaYTflltAE. 

ERYTHRAEA.  [Ertthbabvm.] 
ERYTHRAEUM  (^EpvOpatoy  tUpor,  Ptol.  E  17. 
§  4),  a  promontory  on  the  SE.  <coast  of  Crete.  The 
town  of  Ertthraea,  which,  from  its  mention  bj 
Florus  (iii.  7)  along  with  Cydonia  and  Cnossns  as 
submitting  to  Metellus,  must  have  been  a  pbce  of 
importance,  probably  was  situated  near  the  pnaiwo- 
toiy  of  the  same  name.  (Hoeck,  Kreta^  vol.  L  pp^ 
426,  429.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAEUM  MARE.  [Rubrum  Mark.] 
ERYTHRUM  (•Epw«f>^:  EUNatnmn,  Ru.),  a 
vilUge  (ffi^M^f  Stadiatm.)^  or  place  (r&wos,  Ptol.)i 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  between  Darnis  and  Naa- 
stathnaus.  (Synes.  Ep,  51,  67;  PtoL  W.  4.  §  5; 
SttKUatm,;  Ste^  B.)  Its  ruins  are  considerable; 
and  it  occupied  a  favourable  site  at  the  month  of 
one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  of  the  district. 
(Beechey,  p.  478;  Barth,  pp.  461,  496.)  [F-  ^] 
EBYX  ("EpM^:  Eth,  'EpvKtvos,  Eryclnus:  S.  Gi^ 
liano)^  the  name  of  a  city  and  mountain  in  the  W. 
of  Sicily,  about  6  miles  from  Drepana,  and  two  from 
the  sea-coast  The  mountain  (Moics  Ebtx,  Plln- 
iii.  8.  8. 14;  but  MoNS  Ertcus,  Cic  Verr.  ii.  47; 
Tac  Arm.  iv.  43),  now  called  Monte  S.  GiuliaM, 
is  a  wholly  isolated  peak,  rising  in  the  midst  of  a 
low  imdulating  tract,  whidi  causes  its  elevation  to 
appear  much  more  considerable  than  it  really  is,  so 
that  it  was  regarded  in  ancient  as  well  as  nradeni 
times  as  the  most  lofty  summit  in  the  whole  island 
next  to  Aetna  (PoL  i.  55;  Mel.  iL  7.  §  17;  Solin.5. 
§  9),  though  its  real  elevation  does  not  exceed  2184 
English  feet.  (Smyth's  5fci7y,  p.  242.)  Hence  we 
find  Eryx  alluded  to  by  Viigil  and  other  Latin  poets 
as  a  mountain  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude,  and 
associated  with  Athos,  Aetna,  &c.  (Viiig.  Aen.^^ 
701;  Val.  Place,  ii.  523.)  On  its  summit  stwl 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  fbnnded, 
according  to  the  current  legend,  by  Aeneas  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  608  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  759),  from  whence  the 
goddess  derived  3ie  surname  of  Venus  Erycina,  or 
which  she  is  often  mentioned  by  Latin  writers.  (Hon 
Carm.  L  2. 33 ;  Ovid,  HerouL  15. 57,  &c.)  Another 
legend,  followed  by  Diodorus,  ascribed  the  foun- 
dation both  of  the  temple  and  city  to  an  epaoymou^ 
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hero  luuned  Eijx,  who  was  eaid  to  hate  retared 
Hercnles  on  hia  Tiait  to  thia  part  of  Sicily,  and  con- 
tended with  that  hero  in  a  wrestling  match,  but  was 
vanqoished  hj  him.  This  Eiyx  was  a  son  of  Aphro> 
dite  and  Bates,  a  king  of  the  country,  and  is  hence 
repeatedly  allnded  to  by  Viiigil  as  a  brother  of 
Aeneas,  though  that  poet  does  not  refer  to  him  the 
foundation  of  the  dty.  (Diod.  iy.  23,  83;  Virg. 
Aen.  ▼.  24,  412,  &o.;  Senr.  ad  loc.)  The  li^gends 
which  connected  it  with  Aeneas  and  a  Trojan  chief 
named  Elymus  evidently  pointed  to  what  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  as  an  historical  fact,  that  Eryx  as 
well  as  Segests  was  a  dtj  of  the  Elymi,  a  Sicilian 
tribe,  which  is  represented  by  almost  all  ancient 
writers  as  of  Trojan  descent  (Tbuc.  vi.  2 ;  Strab. 
xiil  p.  608.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
ceived a  Greek  colony,  but  became  gradually  Hellsn- 
ised,  like  most  other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  a  great  extent ; 
though  Thucydides  (I  c.)  still  spoJcs  of  the  Elymi, 
inclining  the  people  of  Eryx  and  Segesta,  as  bar- 
barians. Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  previous 
to  that  period,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  followed 
for  the  most  port  the  lead  of  the  more  powerful  dty 
of  Segesta,  and  after  the  fiulare  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  became  a  dependoit  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  B.  o.  406,  a  sea-fight  took  place  be- 
tween a  Carthaginian  and  a  STiacusan  fleet  off  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryx,  in  which  the  latter  was 
\ictorious.  (Diod.  xiii.  80.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  expedition  of  Dionysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  in 
B.  c.  397,  Eryx  was  one  of  the  dties  which  joined 
the  Syracusan  despot  just  before  the  si^e  of  Motya, 
but  it  was  speedily  recovered  by  Uimilco  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  55.)  It  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dionysius  shortly  before  his  death  (Id. 
XV.  73),  but  must  have  been  once  more  recovered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  probably  continued  subject  to 
then-  rule  till  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  (b.  c.  278). 
On  that  occasion  it  was  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison, 
which,  combined  with  its  natuml  strength  of  position, 
enabled  it  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  Uie  king 
of  Epeirus.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  assault, 
Pyrrhus  himself  leading  the  attack,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  personal  prowess  as  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Heracles.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  Exc 
H.  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  Eryx 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  b.  a 
260  their  goieral  Hamilcar  destroyed  the  city,  re- 
moving the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  pronum- 
tory  of  Drepanum,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
that  name.  (Id.  xxiii.  9.)  The  old  site,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  for  a  few 
years  later  we  are  told  that  tiie  Roman  consul  L. 
Junius  made  lumself  master  by  surprise  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  dty.  (Id.  xxiv.  1 ;  Pol.  L  55 ; 
Zonar.  viii.  15.)  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
well  fortified,  and,  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  constituted  a  militaiy  post  of  great 
strength.  Hence  probably  it  was  that  Hamilcar 
Barca,  suddenly  abuidoning  the  singular  position  he 
had  so  long  held  on  the  mountain  of  Ercte,  traas- 
ferred  his  forces  to  Eiyx,  as  being  a  still  more  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  But  though  he  surprised  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Eiyx,  which 
was  situated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  he 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  temple  and  fortress  on  the 
summit,  the  Roman  garrison  of  which  was  able  to 
defy  all  his  efforts.  Meanwhile  Hamilcar  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  dty,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  transferred  to  Drepana;  and 
though  bedded  or  blockaded  in  his  turn  by  a  Roman 
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army  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  preserved  his 
communications  with  the  sea,  and  was  only  com- 
peUed  to  abandon  possession  of  Eryx  and  Drepana 
when  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lutatius  Catulus 
over  the  Carthaginians  forced  that  people  to  sue  for 
peace,  b.  o.  241 .  (Pol.  i.  58 ;  Diod.  xxiv.  8.  p.  509 ; 
Liv.  xxi.  10,  xxviii.  41.) 

From  this  time  the  town  of  Eryx  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
ever  restored.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  temple,  but 
never  notices  the  town ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in 
his  day  almost  uninhabited.  Pliny,  indeed,  enume- 
rates the  Erycini  among  the  municipal  communities 
of  Sicily ;  but  the  drcumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
that  it  was  the  ^egestans  who  applied  to  Tiberius 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sanctuary  was  at  that  time  dependent, 
in  a  munidpal  sense,  on  Segesta.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8, 
47;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Tac.  Ann, 
iv.  43.)  No  trace  of  the  subsequent  existence  of  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  found;  the  remaining  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  settled  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  the  modem  town  of  S.  Gitdiano  has  grown  up 
aa  the  dte  of  the  temple.  No  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  extant;  but  it  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied the  dte  now  marked  by  the  convent  of  SUu 
Aftna,  about  half-way  down  the  mountain.  (Smyth's 
Sicily,  p.  243.) 

The  temple,  as  already  mentioned,  was  generaUy 
connected  by  popular  legend  with  the  Trojan  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Sicily;  if  any  value  can  be 
attached  to  these  traditions,  they  would  point  to  its 
being  an  andent  seat  of  Pdasgic  worship,  rather  than 
of  Phoenician  (Hrigin,  as  supposed  by  many  writers. 
Even  those  authors  who  represent  it  as  founded 
before  the  time  of  Aeneas  relate  that  it  was  vidted 
by  that  hero,  who  adorned  it  with  splendid  offerings. 
(Diod.  iv.  83 ;  Dionys.  i.  53.)  It  is  certain  that  &b 
sanctuary  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  reverence  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  a  415),  we  learn 
from  Thney(Udes  that  it  was  rich  in  vessels  and  other 
offerings  of  gold  and  diver,  of  which  the  Segestans 
made  use  to  delude  the  Athenian  envoys  into  a  belief 
of  their  wealth.  (Thuc.  vi.  46.)  The  Cartha- 
ginians appear  to  have  identified  the  Venus  Erydna 
with  the  Phoenician  goddess  Astarte,  and  hoace 
showed  her  much  reverence;  while  the  Romans  paid 
extraordinary  honours  both  to  the  goddess  and  her 
temple,  on  account  of  thdr  supposed  connection  with 
Aeneas.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  prevent  their 
Gaulish  mercenaries  £rom  plundering  the  temple  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Junius  (Pol.  ii.  7);  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  occasion  on  which 
it  suffered,  and  its  losses  were  quickly  repured,  for 
Diodoms  speaks  of  it  as  in  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
condition.  The  Roman  magistrates  appdnted  to  the 
government  of  Sidly  never  failed  to  pay  a  vidt  of 
honour  to  tliis  celebrated  sanctuary;  a  body  of  troops 
was  appdnted  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  watch  over  it, 
and  seventeen  of  the  principal  dties  in  Sicily  were 
conunanded  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  gold  for  its 
adornment.  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Cic 
Verr.  ii.  8.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  decay  of  the 
city,  and  dedinxng  condition  of  this  part  of  Sicily 
generally,  appears  to  have  caused  the  temple  also  to 
be  neglected  :  hence  in  a.  d.  25  the  Segestans  ap- 
plied to  Tiberius  for  its  restoration,  which  that  em- 
peror, according  to  Tacitus,  readily  undertook  "  ut 
coDsanguineuB,'*  bat  did  not  cany  into  efiect,  leaving 
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it  to  Glaudiufl  to  execute  at  a  later  period.  (Tac. 
Arm.  W.  43;  Suet  Claud.  25.)  Thin  is  the  latest 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history;  and  the  period 
of  its  final  decay  or  destraction  is  unknown.  At  the 
present  day  the  site  is  occupied  bj  a  castle,  con- 
verted into  a  prison;  a  small  portion  of  the  substruc- 
tions, built  of  very  large  and  massive  stones  (whence 
they  have  been  erroneously  called  Cyclopian),  is  aU 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice;  but  some  fine 
granite  columns,  still  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  have  doubtless  belonged  originally  to  the 
temple.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
temple  itself  was  surrounded  by  fortifications,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  strong  fortress  or  citadel,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  city  below:  a  coin  struck  by  C.  Con- 
sidius  Nonianns*  (in  the  first  century  B.C.)  repre- 
sents the  temple  itself,  with  this  fortified  peribolns, 
enclosing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stands;  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
oa  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation.  There  was  also 
a  temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina,  which 
stood  just  outside  the  Colline  Gate(Strab.  v.  p.  272); 
but  the  representation  on  the  coin  just  cited  is  evi- 
dently that  of  the  original  Sicilian  temple.  The 
coins  of  the  city  of  Eryx  have  types  allusive  to  the 
worship  of  Venus,  while  others  present  a  close 
analogy  to  l^ose  of  Agrigentum,  indicating  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  cities,  of  which  we  find  no 
explanation  in  history.  (Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  208; 
Torremuzza,  ffum.  Sic.  pi.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ESDRAEXA  QZaZpariXd),  the  classical  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Jkzrbel,  which  Easebius  places 
between  Scythopolis  and  Legio.  (^Ononuut  s.  v.) 
In  Judith  ('Eo^Sp^Xctfy,  iii.  II)  it  is  placed  near 
Dotaea  or  Dothaim,  and  in  the  Itinerarium  Hiero- 
solymitanum  (where  it  is  called  Stradela)  it  is  said 
to  be  12  miles  firom  Scythopolis,  and  10  from  Maxim- 
opolis,  or  Legio.  Its  modem  name  is  Zertn,  and  it  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  ridge  extending  from  east  to  west 
in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  towards  its  southern 
extremity,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  is  infamous  in  the  history  of  Ahab  and  JezebeL 
(1  KingSf  xxi.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Joth.  xix.  18),  and  was  known  among  the  crusaders 
as  "  Parvum  Gerinum."  It  is  most  celebrated  for 
its  noble  plain,  noticed  in  the  next  article;  its  foun- 
tain (1  Sam.  xxix.  1)  rises  in  the  valley  directly 
under  the  village  at  the  N£.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Re», 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163—167.)  [G.  W.] 

ESDRAELON  VALLIS  v.  CAMPUS  (t^  Mn« 
wcdfoy  'ZaZfitiXAii^  Judilh^  i.  8),  the  same  as  the 
valley  of  Jbzbbbl  (Joih,  zvii.  16;  Judges,  vi.  33; 
Ha»eay  i.  6.)i  a  very  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
shut  in  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Samaria  and 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  SE.  and  of  Galilee  on  the  N., 

*  This  coin  is  figured  in  the  Biographical  Dio- 
tionary,  voL  ii.  p.  1207;  but,  owing  to  the*  imperfect 
condition  of  the  specimen  figured,  does  not  exhibit 
the  pediment  of  the  temple. 
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extending  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  at  the  gulf  of 
Gaipha,  to  the  valley  of  the  Jofdan,  with  oocasional 
interruptions  from  the  smaller  ranges  of  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermoo,  and  Mount  Tabor  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  between  the  latter  and  the  moontaina 
of  Samaria.  This  plain  is  watered,  through  its 
greatest  extent,  by  the  river  Kishon  and  its  tributa- 
ries; and  is  distinguished  in  its  various  puta  by 
difKnent  names,  e.  g.  the  valley  of  Megiddo  ^LboioJ 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  22)  ;  fi4ya  wc8(or  Aryciwror,  or 
simply  fitya  v^utVf  like  the  valley  of  tlie  Jondan 
(1  Maceab.  xii.  49;  Josephus  ap.  Beland,  JhiiaesL 
p.  366);  or  fA^ya  trtBtw  Sofiapclrifof  (ib.  p.  368> 
It  is  now  known  among  the  natives  as  **  Merij  Hm 
*Afnir."  (Robinson,  Bib,  Be$.  voL  iiL  pp.  227 — 
230.)  [G.  W.] 

FSIA.     [ISARA.] 

E'SSUI.  Caesar,  in  b.  a  54,  distributed  his 
troops  in  winter  quarters  in  various  {Jaoes  at  some 
distance  from  one  another.  He  phused  {B.  Q.  ▼.  24) 
L.  Roscius,  with  one  I^ion,  among  the  EssuL  A 
large  force  of  Galli,  from  the  states  called  Annaric, 
assembled  to  attadc  Roscius  in  his  winter  camp, 
but  were  deterred  by  hearing  unfavourable  news 
of  the  rising  of  the  Galli  in  other  parts  (v.  53). 
This  fact,  combined  with  what  is  said  in  the  other 
chapter,  shows  that  the  Essui  were  between  the 
Seine  and  Loir«,  and  not  far  from  the  Aimorie 
states.  In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (v.  24)  there  is 
no  MSS.  variation  in  the  name  ^  Essuos."  In  B.  G. 
ii.  34,  Caesar  speaks  of  the  Sesnvii  as  one  of  the 
Armoric  or  maritime  states  ;  and  though  there  are 
MSS.  variations  in  the  form  **  Sesnvii,"  all  the  read- 
ings make  the  name  begin  with  "■  Ses.**  In  B.  G. 
iii.  7,  the  Sesuvii  are  again  mentioned  with  the 
Curiosolites  and  the  Veneti  ;  but  in  that  passage 
there  is  a  reading  "  EsnUos,"  and  other  varieties. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  tluB  Essui,  Sesuvii,  acd 
Esubii  are  the  same,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
diocese  of  5ecr,  which  borders  on  that  of  Mamt  and 
Evreux, 

Walckenaer  (^G4og.,  &c.  i.  398)  places  the  Essui 
between  the  Nervii  and  the  Bemi,  and  near  a  place 
called  Etch  on  the  river  Sure,  But  the  nartatiTe 
of  Caesar  (v.  53)  shows  that  this  oondosion  is 
false.  [G.  L.] 

ESTIO'NES  ipLxrrimw^i),  a  VindeUeian  triK  on 
the  river  lUer,  with  the  cajntal  Campodunnm  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206 ;  comp.  CiocpoDuxrvK.)  [L.  & j 

ESUBIA'NI.     [Vicsubiakl] 

ESURIS  (Rn.  near  Ayanumle),  the  last  dty  to 
the  W.  on  the  coast  of  Hbpania  Baetica,  stood  on 
the  left  (E.)  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ansa.  (/Im^ 
Ant.  pp.  425;  431 ;  Florez,  Eap.  S,  voL  xiv.  p.  206 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt,  1.  p.  339.)  [P.  S.] 

ETAM  ("Hrroy),  a  place  in  Judaea  mentioQed 
by  Josephus,  50  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  very  pleasaot 
in  its  fine  gardens,  and  abounding  in  rivuleta  of 
water,  to  which  the  great  king  Solomon  was  aocos- 
tomed  to  resort  {AfU.  viii.  7.  §  3.)  It  most  ob- 
viously be  the  place  celebrated  in  the  book  of  Ecde- 
siastes  (ii.  5,  6),  and  in  the  CanticleB;  and  the 
RabbinioU  notices  of  the  fountain  of  Etam  from 
which  waters  were  conveyed  by  aqnedacts  to  Jeru- 
salem, teach  us  to  look  for  the  site  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron.  Accordingly  we  find  the  name 
perpetuated  among  the  natives  to  this  day,  and 
assigned  to  gardens  the  laiigest  and  moat  luxuriant 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judaea.  The  three  well-known  pools  of  Sdlomoo,  on 
the  road  to  Hebron,  are  situated  at  the  head  of  a  valley 
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called  Wd4f  EiAn;  and  the  aqaedact  which  derives 
its  supply  of  water  from  these  tribntaiy  Amntains, 
has  its  proper  oovnmencement  below  the  lowest  of  the 
pools,  from  whence  it  runs  along  the  western  side 
of  Wadff  EtAn  to  Bethlehem.  In  the  bed  of  the 
ralley,  below  the  aqueduct,  is  another  copioas  foun- 
tain, Mm  EiAny  and  around  this  fountain  are  the 
gardens  just  mentioned.  (Wiiliama,  Hofy  Ct/y,  vol. 
ii.  p.  500.)  The  aqueduct  bj  which  this  water  is 
conducted  to  Jerusalem  was  constructed  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Boman  procurator.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.  9.  §  4.) 

The  rock  Etam  C^rd/i)  in  the  history  of  Sam- 
acm,  although  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  was  probably  in 
noway  connected  with  the  f(»«gotng,  and  cannot 
now  be  identified.    (Jt^igei,  xv,  8,  1 1.)       [G.  W.] 

ETANNA,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narhonensis,  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Augustum  through 
Ckmdate  to  Geneva.  It  lies  between  Augustum  and 
Condato.  [Gondatx,  8.]  Etanna  appears  to  be  Tetme 
or  Jenne.  [G.  L.] 

ETEIA  CHrcca),  a  town  of  Crete.  Pliny  (yr. 
20)  places  a  town  of  this  name  (some  of  the  MSS. 
and  the  old  text  have  Elea  or  Eleae),  between  Phala- 
sama  and  Gisamos.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ETEOCRETES.     [Crbta,  p.  704.J 

ETEO'NUS  ('EW«vos:  Eth.  "Ert^m),  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  wo\iianiftoSf  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
Asopus.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Scarphe.  It  probably  lay  between  Scolus  and  the 
frontier  of  the  territoxy  of  Tanagra.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
497;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  408,  409;  SUt  Thtb.  vii.  266; 
Steph.  B.  S.V.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
pu  332.) 

ETHO^PIA,  a  town  or  fortress  of  Athamania, 
filtnated  on  a  hill  commanding  Argithea,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Acraeus.  (Liv.  xzxviii.  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeeey 
Tol.  iv.  p.  525,  seq.) 

ETIS  C^ns),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Laconia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Boeae.  (Pans. 
iii.  22.  §  11;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.) 

ETGCETUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  finom  Peimocrucium 
(^Penkndge).  on  the  road  from  the  Vallum  to  Portus 
Rutupis  {^Riehborough'),  in  the  direction  of  London. 
Probablv,  WaU  in  Stafibrdshira.  [R  G.  L.] 

ETOVISSA.     [EDHrrAici.] 

ETRU'BIA,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  boimded  on  the  N.  by  the  Apennines,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian  Sea. 

I.  Nam B. 

It  is  almost  universally  called  Etmria  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  best  times :  though  the  form 
TusciA  is  often  found  in  later  writers  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  211 ;  Ammian.  xzvii.  3,  &c.):  and  appears  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  Boman  Eminre  to  have  become 
the  official  derignation  of  the  district  in  question, 
whence  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  inscriptions, 
and  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  and  the  Itineraries.  (^Not. 
Dign,  ii.  p.  63;  Itm.  Ant  pi  289 ;  Tab.  PeuL;  OrelL 
Inecr.  1100,  1181,  &c.)  Hence  it  passed  into  ge< 
neral  use  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  modem  appellation  of  Totcana  or  Ttueany,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  were  called  indifi^rently 
Etruscans,  Etbusci,  or  Tuscans,  Tusci;  both  of 
which  forms  are  used  without  distinction  by  Livy, 
Varro,  and  other  wiiten  of  the  best  ago:  though 
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Tnscns  and  Tusci  appear  to  bo  the  most  andcnt 
forms,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Cato  or  Plautus.  The  Greeks  on  the  contrary 
universally  called  them  Tykrheniass  or  Tyrse- 
HIAMS  (Tv^^olf  TvpaTivoi)^  and  thence  named  their 
knd  Ttkriibnia  (Tu^^^ta);  a  custom  which  they 
retained  even  under  the  Roman  Empire:  though  the 
geographers  sometimes  render  the  Latin  name  by 
*Erpowricot  or  Towtkoi  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Ptol.  iii.  1 , 
§§  4,  47):  and  very  late  writers,  such  us  Zosimus 
and  Procopius,  adopt  ToucKta  for  the  name  of  the 
country  (Zosim.  v.  41 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  16).  The 
forms  Hctruria  and  Hetruscos,  as  well  as  Thuscus, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
Latin  authors,  appear  to  be  certainly  incorrect. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
Latin  name,  Etruscus  and  Tuscus,  are  merely  two 
modifications  of  the  same,  and  that  this  was  originally 
written  Turscus,  a  form  still  preserved  in  the  Eu- 
gubine  Tables.  (Lepsius,  /fwcr.  Vmbr,  tab.  i.  b.)  It 
is  easy  to  go  a  step  further  and  identify  the  Turscus 
or  Tursicus  of  the  Romans  with  the  TvpcrivSs  of  the 
Greeks,  a  conclusion  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modem  scholars,  though  denied  by  some  philolo- 
gers.  (MUUor,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  100;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  not.  219,  244,  p.  112;  Abeken,  MittelJtalien, 
p.  126.)  The  inquiry  as  to  the  wigin  and  derivation 
of  these  names  most  be  deferred  till  we  come  to 
consider  the  national  affinities  of  the  Etruscans 
themselves.  But  one  point  of  the  highest  importance 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius,  namely,  tiiat 
the  native  name  of  the  people  was  different  from  all 
these,  and  that  they  oolled  themselves  Rasena  ot 
Raseima  (Dion3rs.  L  30,  where  the  editions  have 
"Pwrhm^  but  the  best  MSS.  give  the  form  'Poureyyo. 
See  Schwegler,  Rom,  Getch,  voL  L  p.  255,  note  8). 

II.  Phtsical  Geoorapht. 

The  general  limits  of  Etmria  have  been  already  in- 
dicated :  its  more  precise  boundaries  appear  to  have  been 
generally  recc^ised  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  NW. 
it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Macra  (^Magra\  which 
separated  it  from  Liguria:  from  the  buiks  of  that 
river  to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  the  nuun  chain  of  the 
Apennines  formed  the  boundary  between  Etmria  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul :  while  the  Tiber  from  its  source  (or 
a  pcnnt  very  near  its  source)  to  its  mouth  constituted 
the  eastern  limit  of  Etmria,  dividing  it  first  from 
Umbria,  afWwards  from  the  Sabincs,  and  lastly  from 
Latium.  The  length  of  the  sea-coast  from  the  month 
of  the  Macra  to  that  of  the  Tiber  is  estimated  by 
Pliny  at  284  Roman  miles,  and  by  Strabo  at  2500 
stadia  (312^  M.  P.),  both  of  which  estimates  exceed 
the  truth:  the  actual  distance  is  little  more  than 
200  geographical  or  250  Roman  miles.  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  gives  292  M.  P.,  which,  after  allowing 
for  the  subdivision  into  a  number  of  small  distances, 
cloeely  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii. 
5. 8. 8 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  222 ;  Itin,  MariU  pp.  498 — 501.) 
The  eastern  frontier,  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
Tiber,  has  a  length  of  about  180  R.  miles,  without 
taking  account  of  the  minor  windings  of  the  riven 
the  greatest  breadth  of  Etmria  is  justly  estimated 
by  Strabo  (L  e.)  at  something  less  than  half  its 
length. 

The  regim  thus  limited  is  extremely  varied  in  its 
character,  the  tracts  in  the  northern  and  north  eastern 
districts,  immediately  on  the  slope  of  the  high 
Apennines,  being  very  mountainous ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  region  between  the  Araus  and  the 
Tiber  is  occnpitid  by  masses  and  groups  of  gnal 
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billt,  manf  of  ibcm  nigged,  And  attaioiiig  to  *  eoi^ ' 
riderabie  eleration,  though  hwdlj  any  can  be  said 
to  aMume  the  rank  of  mooBtatnSf  with  the  ezceptioD 
of  the  loftj  Monte  AmUUa^  which  forma  the  centre 
of  a  Tolcamc  groop,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province, 
and  riaes  to  Uie  height  of  5794  foet  above  the  levd 
of  the  aea.  There  are,  however,  ooasiderable  level 
tracta  of  rich  allavial  ami,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  on  the  banks  and  at  the  month  of 
the  Amns;  the  vallej  of  the  Clania,  which  oonaecta 
the  basin  of  that  river  with  that  of  the  Tiber;  and  a 
■pacious  timet  along  the  coast,  betwem  the  hills  of 
the  interior  and  the  sea,  now  known  as  the  Maremma. 
This  kst  district'  is  of  veij  wious  width  and  irre- 
golar  extent,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hills 
encroach  npon  it  and  throw  out  bold  arms  or  detached 
masses  quite  down  to  the  coast,  of  which  the  most 
Gonspcnous  are  the  promontorj  of  Pf^oloninm  or 
PiombinOf  and  the  Mons  Aigentarius.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
flat,  with  extensive  manhes  in  some  parts,  which 
render  the  whole  tracLof  the  Maremma  noted  for  its 
unhealthiness,  a  character  it  seems  to  have  already 
earned  as  earlj  as  the  dajs  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  which  was  sometimes  unjustly  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Etrnria.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  §  2;  SidoD.  Apoll 
£p.  I  5.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  group  the  nmges  of  moun- 
tains or  hills,  with  which  almost  the  whole  of  Etru- 
lia  is  occupied,  into  any  system  of  geographical  ar- 
rangement The  two  great  valleys  of  the  Amus  and 
the  Tiber,  the  one  having  a  general  direction  from  K 
to  W.,  the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  key  to  the  geography  of  the  country. 
Both  these  important  streams  rise  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  one  another,  and  follow  for  some  space  a  nearly 
parallel  direction,  until  the  Amns  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  near  Arretium,  and  flows  from  thenoe  towards 
the  NW.  till  witliin  a  few  miles  of  Horence,  when  it 
turns  again,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  due  W. 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  point  where  the 
Amus  thus  suddenly  turns  off  at  Arretium,  the  re» 
markable  trough-like  depression  or  valley  of  the 
Clanis  (the  Vol  di  Chiana)  extends  nearly  S.  as  far 
as  Clusium,  from  whence  its  waters  find  their  way  to 
the  Tiber:  thus  separating  the  general  mass  of  the 
Etrurian  hills  from  those  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  So  level  is  this  singular  valley  that  its 
stagnant  waters  may  be  led  off  at  pleasure  either 
into  the  Amus  on  the  N.,  or  the  Tiber  on  the  S. 
[Clamu.] 

The  portion  of  Etniria  N.  of  the  Amns  is  occu- 
pied principally  by  the  o£&hoots  and  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  main  chain  of  which  forms  its  north- 
em  boundary,  while  it  sends  off  towards  the  S.  se- 
Teral  minor  ranges  or  arms,  some  of  them  however  of 
elevation  little  inferior  to  the  central  chain.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  lofty  and  ragged 
group  now  called  the  Alpi  Apnam^  which  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  from  that  of  the  Aosar 
(Serehio) ;  a  second,  of  inferior  elevation,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  Lucca  from  that  of  Piitqja,  and 
sends  out  its  ramifications  to  the  banks  of  the  Arnus 
between  Pisa  and  Florence;  thurdly,the  range  which 
separates  the  basin  of  JHstofa  and  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  from  that  of  the  Sieve ;  fourthly,  Uie  much 
more  lofty  range,  now  called  Praio  Magno,  which 
Intervenes  between  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amus  and 
its  sonroe,  and  caoses  the  great  bend  of  that  river 
aheady  noticed;  and,  hutly,  the  ridge  called  Alpe 
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ddla  ColemifB,  which  sepaiats  the  uppv  nl^  of 
the  Amos  from  that  of  the  Tiber.  Tfais  kit  ns^ 
(which  rises  in  ita  highest  point  to  4590  feet)  it 
oootinned  by  the  great  hills  that  exkaid  at  tk  back 
of  Arretium  aani  Cortona  to  the  banks  of  ths  hke 
Traaimene  and  Pemsia,  and  are  thence  pnloo^ 
though  CO  a  still  diminishing  scale,  aln^  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Between  these  saoeeaiiTe  nago 
and  the  Amus,  and,  in  some  cases,  ahnoct  eoekeed 
hj  the  monntaina,  fie  aeveral  basins  or  vaUeji,  af- 
fording a  ooDsidenble  extent  of  fertile  pbin,  for  the 
most  part  so  perfectly  level  as  to  be  subject  to  in- 
quent  inundations,  and  (in  aocieat  times  cqedtllj) 
abounding  in  marshes  and  great  poob  or  hks  «f 
stagnant  water.  Such  are,  besides  the  plain  it  the 
month  of  the  Amus  and  Ausar,  the  baan  in  wbieh 
was  situated  the  dty  of  Loca,  the  nearij  simiiar 
valley  of  Pistoria,  and  that  in  which  stands  the  dty 
of  Florence,  the  modem  capital  of  Tnscsnf  . 

£.  of  the  Amos,  almost  the  wbok  bieadtli  d 
Etnuia  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hills,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  by  a  broad  tract  of  hillj  ooontry, 
extending  firom  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  to  the  ses, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Amus  to  the  moath  of 
theUmbrou  The  greater  part  of  these  hiSs,  msBTitf 
which  rise  to  a  haght  of  not  less  than  2000  feet, 
sad  some  even  considerably  exceed  3000,  bekog 
to  the  formation  termed  by  geolo^sts  the  ^b- 
apennine,  and  {nesent  comparatively  ea^  decUri- 
ties  and  gently  sloping  sides,  fomii^  a  msifcei 
contrust  to  the  bold  abrupt  forms  of  the  ceotnl 
Apennines.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  all  be  ooo- 
sidered  as  dependent  upoo  the  same  system;  tfaooj^ 
much  broken  and  diversified,  their  ranges  preserre 
a  general  parallelism  to  the  direction  of  the  oentnl 
chain  of  the  Apennines  ftom  M  W.  to  SE.  Bat  iboot 
40  miles  S.  of  Siena  there  rises  a  raoge  of  a  to- 
Ully  difierent  character,  and  ahnost  wholly  isoUu^ 
firom  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  it,— the  volcanic  gwop 
of  which  Monte  Amiata  already  nolioed  is  tbe 
centre,  and  tbe  MonU  Labro  and  MoeU  di  Ra^ 
oopani  form  the  two  extremities ;  tbe  geoenl  di- 
rection of  this  range  is  tiearly  from  E  to  W.  A 
short  distance  S.  of  this  again  (nearly  on  the  pnseni 
confines  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States)  com- 
mences the  great  volcanic  tract  which  occupies 
almost  the  whole  of  Southem  Etruria,  and  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  that  of  Latium  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma.  This  district  indodes  the  exiw^ 
volcanic  craters  of  the  Logo  di  BoUena  (Lacns  VaW 
siuiensis),  Logo  di  Vico  (Lacus  Giminas),anl  ^^ 
diBracciano  (Lacus  Sabatinus),  all  of  themno* 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Logo  a 
Martignano  (Lacus  Alsictinns)  and  tbe  nov  dry 
basin  of  Baccano,  None  of  these  volcanic  foci  of 
eraption  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  within  his- 
torical memory,  tliough  of  very  recent  date  in  * 
geological  sense.  Kor  do  any  of  the  volcanic  him 
of  Southem  Etruria  rise  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion, like  the  Alban  hills  of  LaUum;  but  the  na^ 
or  tract  of  which  the  Mons  Ciminns  is  the  ceotfft 
forms  a  kind  of  hiUy  barrier  extending,  from  t.  to 
W.,  from  the  Tiber  nearly  to  the  sea-coast,  whKi> 
bounds  the  view  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  «»  «« 
for  a  long  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman  arms,    [^i- 

MINUS  MOKS.]  .^ 

The  low  tract  of  the  Maremma  already  iwtic« 
extends  between  the  hills  of  the  interior  and  theaei: 
it  may  be  considered  as  comroeocing  a  little  to  t*» 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caecina,  and  extending  »«» 
thence  as  far  as  CentumcelUe  (CfWto  VteOia)', 
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but  it  is  far  horn  presenting  an  nnbraken  and  nni- 
form  plain,  and  rather  forms  a  succession  of  basins 
between  the  uplands  and  the  sea,  separated  by  inter- 
vening ridges  of  hills,  which  descend  in  places  qnite 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  constitute  the  natural  limits  of 
these  separate  districts,  now  known  as  the  Maremma 
di  VoUerrOf  Maremma  tU  GrostetOf  &c.  Of  these, 
the  last-mentioned,  which  may  be  called  the  basin  of 
the  Ombrone  (Umbro),  and  extends  along  the  coast 
from  the  promontory  of  Populonium  to  the  Mous 
Argentarius,  is  the  most  extensive.  S.  of  Centum- 
cellae  the  hills  descend  quite  to  the  sea -coast,  and 
continue  to  skirt  it  at  a  very  short  distance,  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Tiber. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Etmria  may  be  readily  classed 
'nto  three  groups:  1.  those  which  fi&ll  into  the 
Amns;  2.  those  which  fall  into  the  Tiber;  and  3. 
those  which  flow  direct  to  the  sea.  1.  Of  the  first 
group  it  is  singular  that  not  a  single  ancient  name 
has  been  preserved  to  ns,  except  that  of  the  Ausbr 
or  Serchio,  which  now  no  longer  joins  the  Amus, 
but  pursues  its  own  course  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  tributaries  of  the  Amo  are  the  Sieve  and 
the  OmJbrone  from  the  N.,  and  the  EIm  and  Era  on 
the  S.  side.  2.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only  considerable  one  which  joins  it  from  the  W.  or 
Etruscan  bank  is  the  CiJiNis  already  mentioned, 
together  with  its  tributary  the  Pallia  or  Paglia 
(Pallia,  Tab.  PemL)\  several  small  streams,  how- 
ever, bring  down  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Etruscan 
hills;  but  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name 
is  reccMtled  is  the  Crbmbra,  between  Borne  and 
Veii.  3.  The  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters 
directly  into  the  sea  are  more  numerous  and  consi- 
derable.  Proceeding  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus,  we  find:  the  Oabcina  (Cecina),  which  wa- 
tered the  territory  of  Volaterrae;  the  Umbro  (Om- 
hnme\  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Rusellae, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  stream  between  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber;  the  Albinia  (^Albegna)^  be- 
tween Portus  Telamonis  and  Cosa;  the  Armina  or 
Armenta  (Amine,  Armine,  Tim.  Marit  p.  499 ;  Ar- 
menta,  Tab.  Pet<<.),  now  called  the  Fwra^  which 
ctHistitntes  the  modem  boundary  between  Tuscany 
and  the  Boman  States;  the  Marta  (JTab.  Peutrj  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  291),  still  called  Maria,  which  carries  off 
the  waters  <k  the  lake  of  BoImml,  and  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Tarquinii;  j^nd  the  Muno  {Mignone), 
a  small  stream,  but  better  known  than  the  preceding 
from  the  mentitni  oi  its  name  in  Virgil  (A  en.  x. 
183).  Besides  these,  the  name  of  the  Ossa  {Om),^ 
very  small  stream  between  the  Albinia  and  Portus 
Telamonis,  is  recorded  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  4);  and 
that  of  the  Alma  {Altna)^  also  a  trifling  nvulet,  be- 
tween the  Umbro  and  Populonium,  by  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  (p.  500).  N.  of  the  Amns,  the  Aventia  and 
Yesidia  df  the  Tabula  may  probably  be  identified 
with  the  river  Letvenaif  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Carretra;  and  the  VersigliOf  which 
flows  from  those  of  Serravezea. 

Of  the  lakes  of  Etmria  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Lacus  Trasdcbmus,  still  called  the  Lago 
Tranmtno  or  Lago  di  Perugia^  about  36  miles  in 
circumference,  and  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  b.g.  217;  next  to 
this  in  magnitude  is  the  Lacus  Volsiniensis,  or 
Lago  di  BoUenOy  so  called  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  a  crater-formed  lake,  as  well  as  the  more 
southerly  Lacus  SABATmus  (JLago  di  Bracciano) 
and  the  much  smaller  Lacus  Cimik  us  (^Lago  di  Vico) 
and  Lacus  Alsietwub  (^Lago  di  MarUgnano). 
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The  Laks  of  Cluricm,  on  the  oontrRiy  (^Lago  di 
Ckutii),  was  a  mere  stagnant  accumulation  of  water 
connected  with  the  river  Clanis:  and  the  Aprius 
Lacus,  or  Prelius  Lacus  of  Cicero,  was  a  kind  of 
lagoon  or  marshy  pool  on  the  sea-cosJrt,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now  called  Ihe  Paduli  di 
Castiglume.  Several  similar  lagoons  or  marshy 
lakes  exist  at  difierent  points  along  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  of  which  the  ancient  names  have  not  been 
preserved;  as  well  as  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Amus, 
where  the  Paduli  di  FuceceMo  and  Lago  di  Bien^ 
tina  are  evidently  only  the  remains  of  far  more 
extensive  waters  and  marshes,  which  previously 
occupied  this  part  of  Etmria.  [Arnus.]  The 
Yadunonian  Lidce  (Lacus  Vasimonis),  noted  as 
the  scene  of  two  soocessive  defeats  of  the  Etrus- 
cans by  the  Bomana,  is  a  mere  sulphureous  pool  of 
very  small  extent,  now  called  the  Laghetto  or  Lago 
di  BauanOf  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Orte 
(Horta)  and  close  to  the  Tiber. 

The  most  prominent  physical  features  <^  the 
coast  of  Etruria  are  the  promontory  of  Populoniok, 
and  that  of  the  Mons  Argbhtarius,  which  seems 
to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Bomans  by  the 
name  <^  Promontorium  Coeanum:  the  latter  is  a 
remarkable,  detached,  and  ahnost  insulated  mountain, 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  two  narrow  strips  of 
sand.  Several  small  islands  are  situated  off  the 
coast  oi  Etmria,  and  between  that  country  and 
Corsica.  Of  these  by  &r  the  most  considerable  is 
Ilva,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aethalia,  celebrated  finr 
its  iron  mines,  and  separated  from  the  promontory  of 
Populonium  by  a  strait  only  six  miles  wide.  S.  of 
Ilva  lay  the  small  low  island  of  Plan abia  {Pianoea) 
and  the  still  smaller  Oolaba  (^Monte  Cristo).  Off 
the  promontory  of  Cosa  were  Ioiuum  (^Giglio)  and 
DiANiUM  (^Gtammti):  and  N.  of  Ilva,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Amns  and  Corsica,  lay  Uroo  or  Gor- 
gon (^Gorgona)  and  Capraria  (^Capraja).  Besides 
these  Pliny  mentions  several  smaller  islets,  probably 
mere  rocks,  of  which  Maenaria  may  probably  be 
identified  with  Meknria^  immediately  opposite  to  the 
port  of  Livomof  Columbaria  tnag  be  Palmajoh,  in 
the  straits  between  Ilva  and  the  mainland;  and 
Barpana  and  Venaria  may  be  the  small  islets  off  the 
Portus  Telamonis  now  called  the  Formiche  di  Gros- 
geto.  (Plin.  ill  6.  s.  12.)  But  these  last  identi- 
fications are  merely  conjectural. 

III.  Origin  and  National  Affinities  of  tub 

Etruscans. 

There  are  few  problems  that  have  in  moderp 
times  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars  and 
philologers  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
nation,  and  few  upon  which  opinions  still  remain 
more  divided.  Without  attempting  to  notice  all  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  and 
derivations  that  have  been  found  for  this  remarkable 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant <^  them,  beginning  with  the  statements  found 
in  ancient  anth(»rs  on  the  subject. 

The  opinion  generally  received  in  ancient  times, 
and  almost  universally  adopted  by  Boman  writers, 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  a  Lgdian  origin.  The 
earliest  authority  for  this  statement  is  that  of  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  it  according  to  the  tradition 
reported  to  him  by  the  Lydians.  Their  account 
(mixed  up  with  many  fabulous  and  legendary  de- 
tails) was,  in  substance,  that  a  certain  Atys,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  two  sons,  Lydns  and  Tyrsenus,  the  one 
of  whom  bad  remained  in  Lydia  and  given  name  to 
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the  people  of  that  country;  the  other,  having  been 
compelled  hy  a  great  famine  to  emigrate  witib  one- 
half  of  the  existing  pqpalation  of  Lydia,  had  ulti- 
mately settled  in  the  land  of  the  Umbrians,  and 
given  to  his  pe<^e  tlie  name  of  Tyrseni.  (Herod,  i. 
94.)  The  internal  improbabilities  of  this  narrative 
are  obvious :  and  the  fables  with  which  it  is  mingled, 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  eponymous  heroes 
Lydus  and  TyrrheniiS|  impart  to  it  a  strongly 
mythical  character.  But  the  same  tradition  appears 
to  have  been  related  with  some  little  variation  by 
several  other  authors  (Dionys.  i.  28),  among  the 
rest  by  Timaeus  (/>.  ]  9.  ed.  Didot),  and  is  alluded 
to  by  Lycophron  (^Alex,  1351).  It  was  also 
adopted  by  many  Greek  writers  of  later  times,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  became  almost  universally 
received  among  the  RcHnans.  (Scymn.  Ch.  220; 
Strab.  V.  p.  219;  Plut.  Jiom.  2;  a  long  list  of 
Boman  authorities  is  collected  by  Dennis,  JStruriaj 
vol.  i.  p.  xzxii.)  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  it  existed  as  a  national  tradition 
among  the  £tnucans  themselves,  or,  as  appears  more 
probable,  was  merely  adopted  by  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  legend  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan 
colony  was  by  the  Romans. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
fiu*  less  generally  received  at  the  earliest  period  of 
historical  research.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  (L  28) 
that  Xanthus  the  Lydian  historian  (an  elder  con* 
temporary  of  Herodotus)  made  no  mention  of  this 
colonisation  of  Tyrrhenia,  though  he  mentioned  other 
less  important  settlements  of  the  Lydiaus;  and  that 
he  represented  the  two  sons  of  Atys  as  being  named 
Lydus  and  Torrhtbutf  and  giving  name  to  the  two 
tribes  of  Lydians  and  Tcrrh^ncaus  this  latter  name 
is  known  to  us  from  other  sources  as  that  of  an 
Asiatic  people  bordering  upon  the  Lydians.  (Stepb. 
Byz.  8.  V.  Toppri^os).  Hence  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  legend  related  to  Herodotus  had  confounded 
the  two  nations  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Torrhebians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hellanicus  represented  the  Tyr- 
rhenians of  Etruria  as  Pelasgian»,\r\iixai  he  described, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  l<^ographer8,  as 
migrating  direct  from  Thessaly  to  Italy,  where 
they  first  founded  the  city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Padus,  and  thence  pressed  through  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula,  and  established  themselves  in 
Tyrrhenia.  (Hellan.  Fr,  1.  ed.  Didot;  Dionys.  i.  28.) 
Dionysius  himself,  the  only  author  of  a  later  period 
who  rejects  the  Lydian  tradition,  discards  the  view 
of  Hellanicus  also,  and  says  that  the  Etruscans  in 
his  day  were  wholly  distinct  from  every  other  people 
in  their  language,  as  well  as  manners,  customs,  and 
religious  rites;  hence  he  inclines  to  consider  them  as 
an  aboriginal  or  autochthonous  people,     (/d.  i.  30). 

Among  modem  authors,  many  have  adopted  the 
Lydian  tradition  as  an  historical  fact,  and  have 
sought  to  support  it  by  pointing  out  analogies  and 
resemblances  in  the  manners,  religious  rites,  and 
architecture  of  the  Etruscans  with  those  of  the 
Lydians  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.  (Dennis, 
Etrmia,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  &c. ;  Newman,  R^al  RomCj 
p.  100.)  Others,  while  they  reject  this  tradition,  but 
admit  the  strongly  oriental  character  of  many  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  Etruscans,  have  de- 
rived them  from  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
other  oriental  nations :  while  Micali,  a  modem  Tuscan 
writer  of  celebrity,  is  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Etruscans  were  an 
indigenous  people  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
nguds  many  of  their  arts  and  institutions  as  im- 
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ported  directly  from  Egypt  (Micali,  AnticJuPopoU 
Italianij  voL  i.  c.  7.  pp.  99,  140,  &c.) 

Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  point  out  thst  the  popQ> 
lation  of  Etraria  was  of  a  mixed  character,  snd  that 
in  all  inquiries  into  its  origin  we  must  diBeriminate 
between  two  difierent  races,  which  existed  nmalta- 
neously  in  the  country,  during  the  period  when  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  its  history.  Of  theso  two 
elements  the  one  be  r^ards  as  Pelasgic,  composng 
the  bulk  of  the  popniaticm,  especially  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Etraria,  but  existing  in  a  stite  of 
serfdom  or  vassalage,  having  been  conquered  faf  a 
nati(Mi  of  invaders  from  the  north,  descending  in  the 
last  instance  from  the  mountuns  of  Rhaetia.  It  is 
this  conquering  race  whom  he  considers  as  the  tne 
Rasena,  or  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  wUk  the 
name  oip  Tyrrhenians  (applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  people)  belonged  of  right  only  to  the  Pdi^gic 
or  subject  population.  The  Rasena  thns  fonsed  a 
dominant  aristocnu^,  which  however  gradnaUy  be- 
came mingled  into  one  people  with  the  snhjeet  nw, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Normans  and  Saxoes  in 
England.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  pp.  109^142,  LecL  m 
Bom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  67 — 67.) 

The  theory  of  C.  0.  Miiller  is  in  fact  nothing  men 
than  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Lydian  tndi- 
tion  of  Herodotus,  so  contrived  as  to  adapt  it  to  tbe 
fact  (which  he  recognises  in  common  with  Niebolir 
and  most  recent  inquirers)  of  the  Pelasgic  origin  of 
a  large  part  of  the  peculation  of  Etraria.  He  con- 
siders the  Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  to  be  identical  with 
those  Tyrrhenian  Pehugians  (TvpnpnA.  niAaryo^ 
Soph.  Fr,  256),  the  existence  of  which  ss  a  sea-bring 
people  on  the  ishinds  and  coasts  of  the  Aegaean  Sea 
is  a  fact  attested  by  many  andent  authon.  [Pi- 
LASGi.]  A  body  of  these  Pelasgians  he  snppoM  to 
have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  where  tltey 
obtiuned  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  from  a  city  of  the 
name  of  Tyrrha;  and  that,  being  compelled  atahiv 
period  to  emigrate  from  thence,  they  repaired  to  the 
coasts  of  Etraria,  where  they  founded  the  dtice  of 
Tarquinii  and  Agylla,  and  gradually  aoqoind  lo 
much  influence  as  to  Impart  to  the  whole  ^^ 
whom  they  found  there  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians. 
This  previously  existing  popuhition  he  suppoies  to 
liave  been  the  Rasena  or  Etruscans  pn^r,  and  in- 
clines with  Niebuhr  to  derive  them  finom  the  mono- 
tains  of  Rhaetia.  (Miiller,  Etrtuher,  vol.  i.  ^»W^ 
c.  2,  Heirurim,  m  Kl.  Sekr.  vol.  i.  pp.  186—140., 
Of  the  more  recent  theories,  that  of  Lepsins 
(T!frrheni»cKe  Pelcuger  in  Etrurim,  Sm  Leipiig, 
1842)  deserves  especial  mention.  He  discards  alto- 
gether the  hypothesis  of  a  separate  nation  of  Bmsoa, 
and  considers  the  Etruscans  as  resulting  fropi  a 
mixture  of  the  invading  Pelasgians  with  theUmhrians, 
who,  according  to  several  authorities,  prerHwely  oc- 
cupied the  country  afterwards  known  as  Etruria. 

To  the  above  speculaticos  must  be  added  the 
results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  lanffnaff*  of  tbe 
ancient  Etruscans.  Unfortunately,  tltt  materiab 
which  exist  for  these  are  so  scanty  as  to  afford  a 
very  insecure  basis  for  ethnological  cooduMO«« 
The  greater  part  of  the  inscriptions  extant  are  vaerdj 
sepulchral,  and  contain  therefore  but  a  veiy  fe^ 
words,  besides  proper  names.  A  single  inscriptooo 
preserved  at  Perugia  extends  to  46  lines:  but  has 
hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  its  inteipntat^ 
But  the  researches  of  recent  phikdogers,  and  a  camnl 
comparison  of  this  Peragian  inscription  with  a  fe* 
shorter  ones,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  more 
southerly  parts  of  Etruria,  seem  to  joatiSj  the  W- 
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lowing  conclosioiu: —  1.  The  Etruscan  or  Tnaoan 
language  ia  one  radically  different  from  the  other 
languages  of  Italy  by  which  it  was  enrronnded. 
Thb  is  in  aocordance  with  the  express  statement  of 
Dlonysins  (i.  30)  and  with  several  passages  of  the 
Boman  writers  which  represent  the  Tuscan  as  a  lan- 
guage wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Latins.  (Liv.  ix. 
36 ;  Gell.  xi.  7).  2.  A  comparison  with  the  Eugubine 
Tables  proves  it  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Umbrian, 
its  nearest  neighbour,  though  they  would  seem  to 
have  bad  words  and  inflections  common  to  the  two,  a 
droumstance  which  would  naturally  arise  from  their 
proximity,  and  still  more  probablyfirom  the  subjection 
of  a  part  of  the  Umbrians  by  the  Etruscans.  3.  It 
contains  unquestionably  a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  ele- 
ment :  this  is  found  so  much  more  strongly  in  some 
inscriptions,  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of 
Etruria,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  they  are  almost 
purely  Pelasgic  (Lep^ius,  T\frrhen,  Pekuger,  pp. 
40—43;  Donaldson,  Varronianu$j  pp.  166 — 170.) 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Perugian  in- 
scription, or  others  found  in  the  more  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  The  existence  of 
tiiis  Pelagian  or  old  Gredc  element  explains  the 
partial  success  of  Lanzi  in  his  elaborate  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Etruscan  language  by  means  of  Greek 
analogies  {Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrutcay  3  vols.  8vo. 
Borne,  1789),  while  its  total  failure  as  a  whole 
proves  the  main  ingredients  of  the  language  to  be 
radically  different.  4.  Besides  these  two  partial 
elements,  one  akin  to  the  Umbrian,  the  other  to  the 
old  Gredc,  there  essts  a  third,  probably  the  most 
important  of  all,  wholly  distinct  from  both,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Basenic  element,  being  in 
all  probability  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  pro- 
perly so  called.  Of  this  we  can  only  assert,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  although  dis- 
tinct from  the  Pelasgic  or  Greek  family  of  languages 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  of  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Latins  on  the  other,  thei-e  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  belong  to  the  same  great 
fiimily,  or  to  tho  class  of  languages  commonly  known 
as  the  Indo-Tentonic  Some  arguments  have  lately 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  its  nearest  affini- 
ties are  with  the  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  group. 
(Klenze,  PkUoU  AbhandL  p.  64,  note ;  Schwegler, 
iZofn.  Gesck.  vol.  1.  pp.172, 268;  Donaldson,  Varro- 
nianuSf  chap,  v.) 

The  result  of  these  philological  inquiries  is  in 
accordance  with,  and  strongly  confirms,  that  of  tho 
latest  historical  researches.  Both  alike  point  to  the 
inference  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  mixed  people : 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population,  at  least  of  Southern 
Etruria,  was  a  Pelasgic  race,  closely  akin  to  the 
people  who  formed  the  substratum  of  the  population 
of  Latinm,  as  well  as  of  Southern  Italy,  but  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  cultivated  and  civilised 
of  the  early  Italian  races,  and  to  have  preserved 
most  strongly  many  peculiarities  of  their  original 
duuncter  and  institutions  ;  but  that  this  people 
had  been  subdued,  before  the  period  when  they  first 
figure  in  Boman  history,  by  a  more  warlike  race 
finom  the  north,  who  established  their  dominion  over 
the  previously  existing  population,  whom  they  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  serfs  (ircyc<rraf,  Dionys. 
ix.  5.):  the  conquerors  retained  their  own  language, 
though  not  without  modification,  as  well  as  their 
sacerdotal  and  aristocratic  institutions,  while  they 
received  to  a  great  extent  the  arts  and  civilisation 
of  the  people  whom  they  conquered.  A  third 
element  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Etruria,  was  that  of  tho  Umbrians,  who, 
according  to  the  general  tradition  of  antiquity,  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Plin. 
iii  6.  s.  8,  14.  s.  19;  MlUler,  Etrusherj  vol.  i.  p. 
102.)  They  are  generally  represented  as  subdued 
or  expelled  by  tho  Etruscans,  but  Pliny  says  that 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  PeUugians,  and  these  in 
their  turn  by  the  Etruscans.  In  either  case  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  whole  people  would  be 
expelled  or  determinated,  and  there  b  reason  to 
believe  that  the  subject  Umbrians  always  contmued 
to  form  a  considerable  ingredient  in  the  population 
of  Northern  Etruria,  as  the  Pelasgians  did  in  that 
of  the  south.  (Lepsius,  L  c,  pp.  27 — 84 ;  Schwegler 
L  c.  p.  270.) 

The  period,  as  well  as  the  circumstances,  of  these 
successive  migrati(ms  and  conquests  are  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  Hellanicus  (ap,  Dionys,  i.  28) 
represented  the  Pelasgians  as  invading  the  land 
afterwards  called  Tyrrhenia  from  the  north,  and 
establishing  the  seat  of  their  power  first  at  Croton 
(Cortona),  from  whence  they  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  oountry.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  course  was  pursued  by  the 
later  invaders,  the  Basena:  but  it  is  remarkable,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  exist  numerous  traditions 
and  mythical  legends  which  point  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  represent  the  S.  of  Etruria,  especially 
Tarquinii,  as  the  centre  from  whence  emanated  all 
that  was  peculiar  in  the  Etruscan  rites,  customs, 
and  institutions.  (MttUer,  Etrusker^  voL  i.  pp.  72, 
73.)  The  name  of  Tarquinii  itself,  and  that  of  its 
eponymous  hero  Tarchon,  who  was  represented  in 
some  accounts  as  the  founder  of  all  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  (Strab.  v.  p.  219),  present  strong  analo- 
gies with  those  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Tyrsenus. 
These  traditions  have  been  frequently  used  as  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  Pelasgian  or  Tyrrhenian 
population  came  by  sea  and  settled  first  on  the  coast, 
from  whence  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  in- 
terior. But  we  know  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  at 
an  early  period  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  Campania  as  well  as  those  of  Etruria:  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact  that  their 
setUemeuts  in  a  maritime  and  fertile  tract  were 
really  the  first  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  which  ultimately  became  common 
to  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  The  difference  of  those 
two  classes  of  traditions,  pointing  to  two  different 
quarters  for  the  birth' place  of  the  Etruscan  polity 
and  their  national  instituti3ns,  may  perhaps  proceed 
from  the  combination  of  two  national  elements  in 
the  people  who  were  collectively  designated  by  the 
Bomans  as  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  and  by  the  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
separate,  in  the  historical  traditions  or  legends  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  part  that  refers  to 
the  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  from  what  belongs 
to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgic  races.  The  same 
difficulty  continually  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
their  sacred  rites,  political  institutions,  arts,  man- 
ners, and  customs. 

The  connection  of  the  Basena  or  conquering  race 
of  Etruscans  with  the  Bhaetians,  admitted  both  by 
Niebuhr  and  Miiller,  rests  principally  <»i  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
the  Alpine  nations,  particularly  the  Bhaetians,  were  un  • 
doubtedly  of  Tuscan  origin,  but  had  lost  their  ancient 
civilisation  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  retaining 
only  the  language,  and  even  that  much  corrupted. 
(Liv.  y.  33.)  The  same  thing  is  told  us  by  Pliny  and 
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Jttstin,  who  add  that  th«  Rhaetians  were  driTen  into 
the  mountaiDs  when  the  plains  of  Northern  italj  were 
invaded  by  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  iiL  20.  s.  24;  Justin,  zz. 
5.)  A  modem  author  has  attempted  (not  altogether 
without  auocess)  to  prove  the  same  thing  hj  an  ex- 
amination of  the  local  names  and  appellations  still 
existing  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol 
(Steub,  vber  die  Urhewohner  HhadenSf  Munich, 
1843),  and  several  philologen  consider  the  names 
Rhaeti  and  Rasena  to  be  connected  with  one  another. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Livy's  statement,  on  a 
point  with  which,  at  a  native  of  Patavinm,  he  was 
likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  that  the  Rhaetians 
really  spoke  a  language  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the 
rehition  between  them  was  the  conveFse  of  that 
stated  by  Pliny  and  Justin,  and  that  it  was  fnxn 
the  Rhaetian  Alps  that  the  Rasenic  invaders  de- 
scended into  the  pUins  of  Ncnrthem  Italy,  and  from 
thence  advanced  into  Etruna  properly  so  called. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  by  no  means  renders  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Rhaetian  Alps  were 
their  original  abode,  but  merely  that  it  was  from 
thence  they  first  invaided  Italy. 

IV.  History  of  Etruria. 

1.  Earijf  history  and  greatneu  o/EiruritL  — 
Our  knowledge  of  the  histoiy  of  Etruria,  during  the 
most  flourinhing  period  of  the  nation,  is  extremely 
vague  and  imp^ect ;  and  the  few  facts  recorded  to 
us,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Romans,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
chronological  data.  But  the  general  (act  of  their 
early  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  extent  of  their 
empire,  is  sufficiently  attested.  Livy  tells  us  that 
before  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  widely  extended  both  by  sea 
and  land :  the  amount  of  their  influence  both  on  the 
shores  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  given 
to  the  hitter,  and  that  of  Adriatic  to  the  former, 
from  the  Tuscan  colony  of  Adria.  They  are  said 
to  have  formed  two  principal  states  or  communities, 
the  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
country  commonly  known  as  Etruria,  the  other  on 
the  N.  of  those  nKnuntains,  in  the  great  plains  ol 
the  Padus,  where  we  are  told  that  they  extended 
their  dominion  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  (Liv. 
V.  33;  Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Scbol.  Veron.  oJ  Aen.  x. 
200.)  Each  of  these  states  was  composed  of  twelve 
principal  cities,  of  which  those  on  the  N.  of  the 
Apennines  were  regarded  as  colonies  of  those  in 
Etruria  Proper  (Liv.  L  c),  though  others  considered 
them  as  Pelasgian  settlements,  emanating  from  the 
city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  of  the  Padus  (Diod. 
xiv.  113). 

The  existence  of  this  Etruscan  state  in  the 
oountay  N.  of  the  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  historical  fact,  though  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  determine  the  period  of  its  establishmenL 
But  those  writers  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Rhaetian  or  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans  na- 
turally r^ard  these  settlements  in  the  plains  of  the 
Padus  as  prior  in  date,  instead  of  subsequent,  to 
their  establishment  S.  of  the  Apennines.  The  Etrus- 
cans maintained  their  ground  in  this  part  of  Italy 
until  they  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  invading 
Gauls ;  but  though  their  national  existence  was  at 
this  time  broken  up,  it  b  probable  that  in  many 
other  cities  of  Cisalpine  GatU,  as  we  are  told  was 
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the  case  in  Mantua  (Vifg.  Aen.  x.  203;  Plin.  iii. 
19.  B.  23),  they  continued  to  fonn  no  inooosidemble 
part  of  the  population.  The  only  cities,  however, 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  are  expressly  noticed  as 
of  Tuscan  origin  are  Felsina,  afterwards  called 
BoDonia,  Mantua,  and  Adria,>  to  whidi  may  doabtlesa 
be  added  Melpum,  a  city  known  to  us  only  by  the 
notice  of  its  deetmctioD.  Ravenna  also  appears  to  have 
been  at  one  period  a  Tuscan  city.  (For  a  further 
aoooont  of  the  Etruscan  settlements  u  this  part  oc 
Italy  and  the  history  of  thdr  subjugation,  see  Galua 
Ci8AU*ima).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  daring 
the  same  period  the  Etruscans  had  extended  their 
power  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  oceupied, 
or  at  least  established  colonies  in,  the  country  aher- 
wards  known  as  Pioenum.  Here  the  second  Adria 
was  in  all  probahili^  a  Tuscan  foundation,  as  well 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  already  mentkoed 
[Adria]  :  l>oth  the  name  and  origin  of  Gupra  in  the 
same  region,  are  designated  as  Etruscan.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241 ;  MiUler,  Etnt$her,  vol.  I  p.  14«> 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Etruscan  power  was  thus 
extended  towards  the  N.  so  far  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  afterwards  confined,  it  appears 
to  have  attained  a  corresponding  extension  on  tlie  S. 
also.  Though  our  accounts  of  the  Etruscan  settlD- 
ments  in  this  direction  are  still  more  vague  and 
indefinite  than  those  of  their  dominion  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  had  at  one 
period  established  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Campania,  where,  according  to  Strabo^ 
they  founded  twelve  cities  in  imitation  olf  the  confe- 
deracy of  Central  Etruria.  (Strab.  y.  p.  242 ;  PoL  ii. 
17.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  names  of  all 
these:  Capua,  called  by  the  Tuscans  Vultuznnm, 
was  the  chief  among  them:  N(da  also  is  referred  by 
several  authorities  to  a  Tuscan  origin,  and  several 
mincu'  cities  in  the  plain  must  certainly  have  been 
occupied,  if  not  founded,  by  the  same  people.  To 
these  may  be  probably  added  the  maritime  towns  of 
Pompdi,  Hercnlaneum,  Surrentum,  Marcana,  and 
Salemum,  all  of  which  are  described  as  at  one  period 
or  other  Tyrrhenian  towns,  though  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  of  these  cases  Tyrrhenian  Pelaigiant^  rather 
than  Etruscans,  are  meant  (Strab.  v.  pp.  247, 251 ; 
MUller,  Etr.  voL  L  p.  168.)  The  Etruscans,  however, 
never  nr.ade  themselves  masters  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast,  Cumae,  Dicaearchia,  and  Neapohs,  thoogh 
ihey  continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  Campania  till 
they  were  themselves  reduced  by  the  Samnites, 
[CAMPAinA.]  The  period  of  their  first  establish- 
ment in  these  countries  is  veiy  uncertain,  the  date 
assigned  by  Cato  for  the  foundation  or  occupation  of 
Capua  diflbing  by  more  than  three  centuries  from 
that  adopted  by  other  authors.  (VelL  Pat.  L  7.) 
Miiller  follows  the  view  of  these  last  authorities,  and 
refers  the  first  eetsblishment  of  the  Etruscans  in 
Campania  to  a  period  as  early  as  B.C.  800:  Niebuhr, 
on  the  contrary,  adopts  the  statement  of  Cato,  and 
considers  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Campania  as  of 
brief  duration  and  belonging  to  a  comparatively  late 
period.  The  account  presored  by  Dionysios  of  the 
attack  on  Cumae,  about  s.a  525,  by  a  great  host  of 
barbarians,  among  whom  the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans) 
took  the  lead,  may  in  this  case  be  r^arded  as 
marking  the  first  appearance  of  that  people  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Dionys.  vii.  3 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  75, 
76;  MUUer,  Eir.  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  172.) 

Contemporary  with  this  great  extension  of  the 
Etruscan  power  by  land  was  the  period  of  their 
maritime  and  naval  supremacy.     Kumerous  state- 
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ments,  of  Greek  writers  especially,  attest  that  the 
Tyrrhenians  were  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  navi- 
gators; they  ure  repeatedly  mentioned  as  fitting  out 
great  fleets  for  naval  warfare,  and  exercising  an 
almost  nndispnted  supremacy  over  the  sea  which 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian; 
while  their  expeditions  on  a  smaller  scale  had  earned 
for  them  a  disgraceful  reputation  as  pirates  and  cor- 
sairs. It  is  probable  that  these  habits  were  princi^ 
pally  confined  to  tiie  southern  Etrurians :  the  circum- 
stance that  Popul<niinm  was  the  only  maritime  city 
further  north  renders  it  evident  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  and  Nortbem  Etruria  were  not  a  sea- 
faring people;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  maritime  enterprises  originated  with  the 
Pelasgian  population  of  the  south,  and  continued  to 
be  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  them,  not  only 
after  they  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sa- 
sena,  but  even  afler  their  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  The  circumstance  that  these  piratical  habits 
were  common  to  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  of  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis;  we  find  also  the  in- 
habitants of  Antium,  who  appear  to  have  been  of 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  ori^n,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  people  of  Southern  Etruria  [Antium], 
following  tiie  same  course,  and  addicted  both  to 
navigation  and  piracy.     (Strab.  v.  p.  232.) 

The  few  chronological  data  we  possess  prove  the 
naval  power  of  the  Etruscans  to  have  extended  over 
a  period  of  considerable  duration.  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  histoiy  is  in  b.  c.  538, 
on  occasion  of  the  Phocaean  settlement  at  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  when  the  Tyrrh^ians  and  Carthaginians 
combined  their  fleets  to  expel  the  new  colonists,  each 
nation  furnishing  60  ships  of  war;  and  though  de- 
feated in  the  sea-fight  that  ensued,  they  attained 
their  object  of  compelling  the  Phocaeans  to  quit  the 
island.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  Their  piratical 
expeditions  must,  however,  date  from  a  much  earlier 
period.  We  find  them  engaged  in  maritime  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  colonists  of  Lipara  soon  af^er  its 
foundation  (Diod.  v.  9;  Strab.  vi.p.  275;  Pans.  x. 
1 1.  §  3,  16.  §  4);  and  Ephorus  even  represented  the 
fear  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  as  one  <^  the  causes 
which  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  establishing 
colonies  in  Sicily  (Ephor.  ap,  Strab,  vi.  p.  410). 
At  a  later  period  we  find  Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhe- 
gium  (b.  c.  494— -476),  fortifying  the  Scyllaean 
rock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  maritime  powo* 
of  the  Etruscans  sustained  a  severe  blow  by  the 
great  defeat  of  their  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  the  Cumaeans  to  their  assistanoei^ 
B.  a  474.  (Diod.  xi.  51  ;  Pind.  Fffth.  i.  136— 
146.)  The  union  oo  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  expedition  against  Alalia,  of  the  Etruscan  and 
Carthaginian  fleets  seems  to  show  that  these  people 
were  m  general  on  friendly  terms,  and  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  notice  that  they  had  concluded 
treaties  regulating  thdr  respective  navigation  and 
c<Hnmerce  in  the  Mediterranean  (Arist  PoL  iii.  5), 
while  they  evidently  r^arded  the  Greeks  as  inter- 
lopers and  common  enemies.  But  after  the  great 
battle  of  Comae,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  direct 
enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans  against  the 
Greek  cities  :  the  growing  power  of  those  of  Sicily 
in  particular  enabled  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
sume the  oflfensive,  and  in  b.  a  453  the  Syracoaan 
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commanders  Phayllus  and  Apelles,  sent  out  to 
punish  the  Tyrrhenian  piracies,  ra^'agcd  the  coasts 
of  Etruria,  together  with  those  oif  Corsica  and 
Aethalia  (Ilva),  with  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  and  even 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  latter  island,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a  great  booty.  (Diod.  xi. 
88.)  Hence  it  was  evidently  the  hostile  feeling  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  agunst  Syracuse  which  led  them 
to  send  an  auxiliaiy  force  to  the  support  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  414.  (Thuc  vi.  89,  105, 
vii.  53.)  Thirty  yevs  later,  b.  c.  384,  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  where  he  landed  in  the  territory 
of  Caere,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Pyrgi.  (Diod.  xv.  14  ;  Pseud.- Arist.  Oeconom.  ii 
21.)  By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  the  great  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  much  broken  :  the  Gauls  had 
expelled  them  from  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks 
of  the  Padus  ;  the  Samnites  had  conquered  their 
Campanian  settlements;  and  the  cities  of  Central 
Etruria  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against 
the  Gaols  in  the  N.,  and  the  Romans  in  the  S. 
The  capture  of  Veii  by  the  latter,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  with  the  fall  of  Melpum,  N.  of  the 
Apennines,  b.  c.  396,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  EtnLscan  histoiy.  The  Tyrrhenians 
are,  however,  still  mentioned  by  Greek  historians 
as  sending  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  sometimes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  others  to 
that  of  Agathocles,  as  late  as  b.  c.  307.  (Diod. 
xix.  106,  XX.  61,  64.) 

•During  the  period  of  the  naval  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  they  appear  to  have  founded  colonies  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  so- 
Tereignty  over  it :  this  was  probabTy  established 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phocaean  colonists,  and 
we  find  the  island  still  mentioned  near  a  century 
later,  B.  c.  453,  as  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
Etruscans.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  With  the  decline  of 
their  naval  power  it  appeara  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  evidences  of  their 
having  extended  similar  settlements  to  Sardinia,  aie 
&x  from  satisfactoiy.  (Mliller,  Etnuher^  vol.  i. 
p.  183.)  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  distinctly  of  that 
island  having  been  occupied  \>y -Tyrrhenians  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  lolaus  and  tiie  sons  of  Hercules 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225)  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  historical  value  can  be  attached  to  a  statement 
referring  to  so  mythical  a  period,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  Etruscan  Gt  Tyrrhenian  colonies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  island.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Etrus- 
can population  in  Sardinia  from  the  works  of  art 
discovered  there,  especially  the  curious  architectural 
monuments  called  Nuraghej  will  be  considered  else- 
where.     [SARDmiA.] 

2.  Wars  and  relations  of  Etruria  with  Rome. 
—  The  history  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of 
Etruria  in  its  relations  to  Rome,  has  much  mora 
appearance  of  a  chronolc^ical  and  authentic  cha- 
racter than  the  scattered  notices  above  referred  to  : 
but,  unfortunately,  a  critical  examination  proves  it 
to  be  almost  equally  fragmentary  and  uncertain, 
for  ^e  three  first  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  dty.  The  Roman  traditions  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  Etruscan  state  (i.  e.  the  twelve  dties 
of  Etruria  Proper)  as  already  constituted  and  pow- 
erful at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  question  this  faot,  though 
there  appear  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
did  not  attain  to  its  greatest  power  tiU  a  later 
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period.    The  position  of  Borne  itsrif  od  the  hn- 
mediate  frontiers  of  Latiom  and  Etroria,  neoessaril/ 
brought  it  into  relations  with  the  Etruscans  from  the 
very  earliest  periods  of  its  existence.     Accordingly 
we  find  Romulos  himself^  as  well  as  Tollns  Hue- 
tilinsi  represented  as  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Veientines,  the  Etniscan  state  whose  territory  im- 
mediately bordered  on  that  of  the  rising  atj,    (Iaj- 
i.  15,  27,  30.)    That  a  part  of  the  popuhition  of 
Borne  itself  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  is  attested  by 
numerous  ancient  traditions,  though  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  settlement  are  very  variously 
reported.     In  the  legendary  history  of  Borne  we 
find  three  principal  points  of  contact  with  Etruria  : 
1.  the  traditions  connected  with  Caeles  Vibenna,  an 
Etruscan  chieftain,  who  is  represented  as  a  kind  of 
Candottieret  or  leader  of  an  independent  mercenaiy 
force,  and  not  the  chief  magistrate  or  general  of 
any  of  the  Etruscan  states.     He  is  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  a  considerable  body  of  Tuscan 
troops,  who  settled  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Mons  Cae- 
lins),  which  derived  its  name  from  their  leader. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  65  ;   Fest  7.    CaeHm,  p.  44,  v. 
Ttu&u  Viau,  p.  355;  Varr.  LX,  v.  8.  §  46;  Dionys. 
iL  36.)     But  the  period  to  which  thb  inmiigration 
is  referred  was  very  uncertain,  some  assigning  it 
to  the  roign  of  Tarquimus  Priscus,  which  view  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Tuscan  annals 
cited  by  the   emperor  Claudius  (See  Orelli,  Exe. 
ad  Tac.  Amu  xi.),  others  carrying  it  back  to  the 
age  of  Bomulus.      Tacitus  himself  owuiders  the 
settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  quarter  which  bore 
from  them  the  name  of  Tuscus  Vicus  as  connected 
with  the  same  event,  though  Livy  and  other  writers 
referred  this  to  the  expedition  of  Porsena.    (Liv.  ii. 
14  ;  Fest.  p.  355.)     2.  The  traditions  whidi  point 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  at 
Bome  under   the  later  kings,  npresented  in  the 
narrative  of  the  received  history  by  the  roigns  of 
the  two  Tarqnins.     It  is  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
represents  the  elder  Tarquin  as  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Etruria,  after  a  war 
of  nine  years'  duration  (iii.  59 — 62),  an  event  of 
which  neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  takes  the  least  nodoe, 
and  which  cannot  be  n^rded  as  historically  true; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  rule  of  the  Tarqnins 
in  Bome  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  that  at  this 
time  their  sway  was  extended  not  only  over  Bome 
itself,  but  a  great  part  of  Latium  also.    (Niebnhr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  383 — 387.)    HOlIer,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, regards  the  dominion  of  the  Tarquinii  at 
Bome  as  representing  a  period  during  which  the 
cUy  of  Tarquinii  bad  established  its  power  over  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria,  as  well  as  over  Bome  itself. 
(MiUler,  Etrwker,  vol.  i.  pp.  118—122  ;    Bioffr, 
Did.  art  Tarquinius.)     To  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can domination  at  Bome  were  assigned,  by  universal 
tradition,  the    great    architectural  works  of   the 
Cloaca  Maxima    and  the  Capitol,  which  strongly 
resembled  similar    c<»structions  in  the    cities  of 
Etruria  itself.     3.  A  little  later  than  the  period  of 
the  Tarquins  occurs  a  somewhat  sioiilar  extension 
of  the  Etruscan  power  under  Porsena,  king  of  Clu- 
slum.     There  is,  pertiaps,  no  part  of  the  Boman 
history  that  bears  more  manifest  marks  of  falsifica- 
tion than  the  legends  connected  with  this  prince: 
traditions  of  a  wholly  different  kind  were,  however, 
preserved,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  he  really 
conquered  Bome  (Biogr.  Diet.  art.  Pobskma),  and 
extended  his  domiuiou  over  a  great  part  of  Latium, 
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mtil  his  oonqoasts  were  checked  at  Aiida,  hy  the 
assistaooe  of  tha  Greeks  of  Cumae.  This  last  fiurt, 
which  is  placed  by  Dknyafais  about  506  b.  c  ,  and 
was,  in  all  probability,  derivvd  from  Cumaean  cfar»> 
nicies,  may  fairly  be  depended  npon  aa  hisfeorieaL 
(Dionys.  viL  5.) 

From  the  brief  notices  above  given  (the  frtller  de- 
velopment of  which  in  this  place  is  obviously  impos- 
sible), it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  period  when 
the  Etruscan  power  was  at  its  height,  so  fiu-  as  we 
gather  from  the  Boman  traditions,  was  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  city,  or  about  620 — 
500  B.  o. ;  a  result  which  accords  with  that  pre- 
viously derived  from  other  sources.  It  is  ranarkabla 
that  after  the  war  with  Porsena,  the  Boman  annals 
make  no  mention  of  hostilities  with  the  Etruscans 
for  above  twenty  years;  and  when  they  recommeooe 
(B.a  483),  it  is  Uie  Veientines  alone  with  whom  tha 
arms  of  the  republic  were  engaged.  The  petty  wars 
between  these  two  n«ghboaring  states  were  conti- 
nued, with  occasicmal  interruptions  and  intervals  of 
repose,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  till  thcj 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Veil  by  Camilhis,  b.  c  396. 
Throughout  this  whole  interval  we  do  not  find  that 
the  other  cities  ci  Etruria  lent  any  efficient  aid  to 
the  Veientines :  even  when  the  progress  of  the  B4>- 
inan  arms  threatened  Veii  with  destractioii,  the 
efforts  of  the  Capenates  and  FaUscans  to  induce  the 
other  cities  of  the  league  to  espouse  its  cause  proved 
unavailing,  while  they  served  only  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Bome  upon  themselves. 

The  faU  of  Veii  was  the  first  step  that  marked 
the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  their  central 
dominions,  or  Etruria  Proper.  Previous  to  that  event 
they  had  ahneady  lost  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  their  possessions  N.  of  the  Apennines :  the 
fall  of  Melpum,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  their 
cities  N.  of  the  Padus,  is  said  to  have  been  predsdy 
contemporary  with  that  of  Veii.  (Cora.  Nepi  op. 
Plin.  iii  17.  s.  21.)  Before  the  same  period,  alni, 
the  Samnites  had  wrested  from  them  the  fertik 
plains  of  Campania,  and  the  central  Etrurians  now 
stood  alone,  assuled  by  the  growing  power  of  Bome 
in  the  S.,  and  exposed  to  the  formidable  attacks  of 
the  Gauls  on  their  northern  frontier.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  danger  that  threatened  them  from  this 
quarter  that  prevented  their  cities  from  combining  to 
resist  the  Boman  arms,  which  in  consequence  ooo- 
tinued  to  gain  ground  in  Southern  Etruria.  Capena 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  Bome  shortly 
after  Veii :  Falerii,  though  not  conquered,  was  oom- 
pelied  to  sue  for  peace;  and  already  before  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  u.  c.  390,  the  Boroans  had  carried  their 
arms  as  far  as  Sutrium,  and  engaged  in  hostilitieB 
with  the  powerful  city  of  Volainii.  (Diod.  xlv.  98, 
109;  Liv.  y.  24,  27,  31,  32.)  Even  that  great  ca- 
lamity only  interrupted  their  progress  for  a  short 
time:  we  find  them,  within  a  few  years  after,  not 
only  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Etruscans  in 
the  neighbou'hood  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  but  esta- 
blishing Boman  oolonies  in  both  those  towns,  which 
became  in  consequence  an  important  barrier  against 
the  power  of  Etruria.  In  the  subsequent  wars  it 
was  sometimes  Tarquinii,  at  others  Volsinii  (at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Central 
Etruria),  that  took  the  lead;  but  in  B.O.  351  tiie 
Tarquinians  concluded  a  truce  for  forty  yeara,  whicJi 
appean  to  have  been  observed  on  both  sides:  and  it 
was  not  till  311  that  mention  again  oocun  of  an 
Etruscan  war.  The  next  year  (b.  c  310)  was  ren- 
derod  remarkable  by  the  passage  of  the  Cimiuian 
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forest,  a  barrier  never  before  crosBed  by  the  Raman 
arms.  On  thU  oocasion  the  whole  Etruscan  oonfe- 
deracj  appears  to  have  really  taken  part  in  the  war: 
the  Penuians,  CortonanSi  and  Arretians  are  men- 
tioned as  concluding  a  separate  ^ace,  and  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  other  Etruscans  were  defeated  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximos  at  the  Vadimonlan  lake, —  a 
battle  which,  according  to  Livy  (ix.  39),  gave  the 
first  decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  power  of  Etmria. 
The  constant  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  is  marked 
In  subsequent  campugns  by  the  drcnmstance  that 
their  victories  were  gained  near  RoseJlae  and  Vola- 
terrae  (Liv.  x.  4, 13), — places  far  in  advance  of  the 
scene  of  their  earlier  ware.  A  brief  period  now 
ensued,  during  which  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
united  with  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Senonian  Gauls,  against  the  rising 
power  of  Rome ;  but  their  efiforts  were  unsuccessful, 
and  two  great  defeats  of  the  combined  forces —  the 
<Hie  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria,  b.  a  295,  the  other,  in 
B.  c.  283,  at  the  same  Vadimonlan  laJce  which  had 
already  proved  dissstrous  to  the  Etruscans — appear 
to  have  finally  crushed  the  power  of  that  people. 
They  were,  however,  still  in  arms  two  years  later, 
when  the  consul  Q.  Karcius  Philippus  celebrated  a 
triumph  for  the  last  time  over  the  Etruscans  iu  ge- 
neral (de  Etrusceis,  Fast  Triumph.).  The  following 
year,  b.  o.  281,  the  Volsinians  and  Volcientes  alone 
protracted  the  now  hopeless  contest,  and  were  at 
length  reduced  to  submission.  (Fast  Triumph.  L  c.) 
But  as  late  as  b.  c.  265,  the  Volsinians  were  once 
more  in  arms;  and  though  this  contest  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  civil  disturbances  in  their  own 
city,  the  statement  of  Florus  (L  21)  is  probably 
correct,  that  they  were  the  last  of  all  the  Italian 
states  that  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This 
event  occurred  the  very  year  before  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  First  Funic  War.  The  causes  that  led 
the  Faliscans,  who  had  so  long  been  friendly  to 
Rome,  to  engage  in  a  hopeless  contest  with  that 
formidable  (ower,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  b.  c.  241,  are  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
(Liv.  JEpit,  xix.;  Eutrop.  ii.  28.) 

3.  Etruria  under  the  RomoM. — We  have  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  last  years  of  the  contest  between 
Etruria  and  Rome,  the  leading  events  of  which  have 
been  just  recapitulated :  and  we  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  several  cities 
were  received  to  submission,  and  the  relations  which 
in  consequence  subsisted  between  them  and  the  do- 
minant republic.  That  the  terms  were  in  general 
favourable,  and  that  the  Etruscan  cities  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  a  mor^  privileged  position  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Italians,  may  be  inferred  from  various 
circumstances.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  they  con- 
tinned  uniformly  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  are 
mentioned  as  taking  the  lead  in  furnishing  volun- 
tary supplies  towards  fitting  out  the  fleet  of  Sclpio, 
in  a  manner  that  clearly  indicates  their  semi-inde- 
pendent position.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  retained  the  rank  of  **  allied 
cities  "  (civitates  foederatae).  Roman  colonies  were 
established  only  in  the  S.  of  Etruria,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pisae  and  Luca(Liv.  xl.  43,  xlL  13),  which 
were  obviously  founded  as  a  barrier  agauist  the 
Lignrians,  not  with  a  view  of  controlling  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves.  Hence,  it  is  a  complete  mbtake 
to  suppose,  as  many  writere  have  done,  that  the  Ro- 
man conquest  put  an  end  to  the  national  existence 
of  Etruria:  its  inhabitants  retained  until  a  much 
later  period  their  language,  arts,  religious  rites,  and 
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national  pecuHaritieB.  The  immediate  neighbouiw 
hood  of  the  imperial  dty  doubtless  became  early  Ro- 
manised, but  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic  that  the  same  process  y^  extended  to  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  country.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  admitted  to  the  Roman  fhmchise  in  b.  a 
89 :  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  revolt  of 
the  Italians  in  the  preceding  year,  but,  after  the  war 
had  continued  for  above  a  year,  their  fidelity  began 
to  waver,  and  the  Romans  hastened  to  forestal  their 
defection  by  granting  them  the  full  rights  of  citizens. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  i.  49.)  In  the  civil  ware  of  Marius 
and  Sulla  they  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  former  (/&.  67),  and  adhered  to  it  stead- 
fastly, long  after  the  rest  of  his  partisans  had  been 
subdued;  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Vola- 
terrae  having  defied  the  arms  of  Sulla  himself  for 
nearly  two  yeare  (Strab.  v.  p.  223  ;  Cic.  pro 
Rote.  7).  Hence,  the  whole  wdght  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Sulla  fell  upon  Etruria;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  ravaged  the  country  during  the  war,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  confiscations  of  property,  and  the 
numerovis  military  colonies  which  he  established  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  nationality  of  Etruria.  Other  events  contributed 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  same  result:  the  northern 
districts  of  Etruria  became  the  head-quartera  (tf  the 
revolt  of  Catiline  [Fabsulae],  and  in  consequence 
sufiered  a  second  time  the  ravages  of  civil  war; 
while  Caesar,  and  the  triumvin  after  his  death,  fol- 
lowed up  the  policy  of  Sulla,  by  establishing  mili- 
taiy  colonies  throughout  the  land,  until  there  came 
to  be  scarcely  a  city  of  Etruria  whose  territory  had 
not  been  thus  assigned  to  new  settlers.  (Lib.  Coloa 
pp.  211—225;  Zumpt,  de  ColoniU,  pp.  251,  253, 
303.)  The  civil  war  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41,  appears 
to  have  been  closely  connected  with  these  changes, 
and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  that  dty  crushed 
the  last  effort  of  the  Etruscans  to  revive  their  ex- 
piring nati(mality.  (Propert.  ii.  1,  29.) 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  calamities  there 
appeara  to  have  still  remained  a  strong  element  of 
the  native  Etruscan  race.  The  language  had  not 
fallen  altogether  into  disuse,  down  to  a  late  period 
of  the  Roman  empire:  many  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  belong  to  the  same  epoch;  and  inscrip- 
tions attest  that  the  Etruscans  not  only  retained  a 
municipal  organisation,  but  that  the  **  Quindedm 
Populi  Hetruriae  "  still  farmed  a  kind  of  league  or 
confederacy,— probably,  however,  only  for  sacred 
objects.  (Orell.  Inter.  96,  3149;  MUller,  Etrutker^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  357,  358.)  For  administrative  purposes 
Etmria  constituted  the  seventh  region  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Augustus :  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  it  was  united  into  one  province  with 
Umbria,  an  arrangement  which  appeare  to  have  sub- 
sisted as  late  as  a.  d.  400,  when  we  find  in  the  No- 
titia  a  "  Consularis  Tosciae  et  Umbriae."  {Notit, 
Dign.  p.  63;  Rocking,  ad  loe.  p.  430;  Mommsen, 
Die  Ltb.  CoL  p.  207.)  A  new  distinction,  howe\*er, 
occure  under  the  later  Roman  empire,  between 
"  Tuscia  suburbicaria"  and  <*  Tuscia  annonaria'' 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3.  §  1 ;  Monmisen,  L  c),  of 
which  the  latter  appeara  to  liAve  comprised  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  the  Amus :  hence  the  expression  met  with 
in  later  writere,  such  as  Cassiodorus  and  Jomandes, 
of  "  Tuscia  utraque"  (Cass.  Var.  iv.  14;  Jom.  ds 
lUb.  Get.  60;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  29).  It  was  not  till 
a  much  later  period  that  the  distinction  was  esta- 
blished between  TWcany,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  and  the  provinces  adjouung  Rome,  including 
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ViterbOf  Bolsena^  and  Cometo^  which  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Papal  dominion.  The  foundation  of  ttiis 
division  seems  to  have  been  laid  during  the  period  of 
the  Lombard  rule. 

V.  PouncAL  CoNffirrunoN. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  information  concerning  the 
historj  of  Etruria, — its  internal  history  especially, — 
we  cannot  wond^  that  our  knowledge  of  its  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions  should  be  very  incom- 
plete. All  ancient  writers  concur  in  representing 
the  Etruscans  as  not  united  into  one  r^ular  state 
under  a  national  government,  but  forming  a  con- 
federacy of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  state,  possessing  not  only  the 
right  of  internal  self-government,  but  that  of  making 
war  or  peace  on  its  own  account.  They  were  indeed 
in  the  habit  of  holing  general  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  all  the  cities,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latins 
at  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  and  which  took  place  in 
like  manner  at  a  national  sanctuary  called  the  Fanum 
Voltumnae,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
regularly  once  a  year,  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  rather  of  a  religious  than  a  political 
character;  and  the  election  of  a  head  priest  or  pon- 
tiff, to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etruria  (Liv.  v.  1),  must  have  had  reference  to  these 
annual  solemnities.  They  became,  however,  the 
usual  occasion  for  deliberating  on  all  political  matters 
affecting  the  conunm  welfare  of  the  Etruscan  nation; 
and  besides  these  regular  assemblies,  it  was  not  un* 
usual  to  hold  extraordinary  ones  at  the  same  place, 
if  any  unusual  emergency  called  for  them.  (Liv.  ii. 
44,  iv.  23,  25,  61,  v.  1,  vi.  2,  z.  16;  MQller,  Eirttt- 
her,  ii.  1.)  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  congress  were  not  considered  binding 
upon  the  several  states,  which  we  find  in  many  in- 
stances acting  wholly  independently;  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  there  was  any 
supreme  authority  established  and  recognised 
throughout  the  confederacy,  though  there  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  some  general  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  combined  armies  when  ac- 
tually in  the  field. 

The  cities  which  composed  the  league  of  Central 
Etruria  or  Etruria  Proper  (the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned)  are  univeraally  reckoned  as 
twelve  in  number:  and  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  same  number  of  dties  was  established  in  the 
territory  K.  of  the  Apennines  in  imitation  of  this 
parent  league.  (Liv.  iy.  23,  v.  33;  Dionys.  vi  75; 
Strab.  V.  p.  219.)  But  no  ancient  writer  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  Ibt  of  the  dties  that  composed  the 
confederacy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  which  were  the  sovereign  twelve,  there 
being  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  names 
that  would  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. Hrace  the  lists  proposed  by  modem  writers 
have  varied  greatly:  the  cities  that  appear  to  have 
the  most  unquestionable  claim  to  be  included  are 
Tarquinii,  Veii,  Volsinii,  Clusium,  Volaterrae,  Vctu- 
lonia,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium :  to  th^e  may 
probably  be  added  Caere  and  Falerii :  but  the  claims 
of  Foesulae,  Rusellae,  Pisae,  and  Volci  are  nearly 
equally  strong.  Populonium,  which  appears  to  have 
bMU  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  is  generally 
rejected  as  having  been  a  colony  of  YoUterrae,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  one  period  an  independent 
state,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Capena,  Luna, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Etruria.    It  is  probable 
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indeed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Achaesn  Les«:QP, 
while  the  number  was  always  preserved,  the  ooosti- 
tuent  members  varied,  from  time  to  time,  irith  thi 
rise  and  fall,  the  growth  and  decay,  of  the  diSereDt 
Etruscan  cities.  (Nietnhr,  vol.  L  pp.ll8~lSl; 
Miiller,  Einuher,  vol.  i.  pp.  344—^55;  Dennis, 
EtrwicL,  vol.  L  p.  xxAiiL)  But  besides  these,  we 
find  several  other  towns  in  Etruria  which  a[^>ear  on 
different  occasions  as  assuming  an  independuit  posi- 
tion and  acting  like  sovereign  states:  the  nstoK  of 
the  relations  between  these  and  the  heads  of  the 
League  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  But,  so  fiillj 
reoc^nised  was  the  existence  of  the  regular  confede- 
racy, that  the  "  Twelve  states  of  Etrnria'  (doodecim 
Etmriae  populi)  was  become  a  common  designatkm 
for  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  like  the  "  triginti 
populi  Latini "  for  that  of  the  Latins. 

Of  the  intCTnal  government  and  oonstitntion  of  tin 
several  Etruscan  cities  we  know  little  more  than 
that  it  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and  thit  the 
dominant  body,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  in  tbe 
early  days  of  the  city,  fortified  their  political  power 
by  sacerdotal  influence,  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  tibe  sacred  offices  end 
the  discharge  of  the  numerous  and  oomplicsted 
functions  and  observances  of  tiieir  reHgioos  litiaL 
It  is  apparently  this  aristocratic  body  in  each  dtr 
which  is  commonly  designated  by  Roman  writers  as 
the  "  Prindpes,*  and  it  appears  that  it  was  tbef 
alone  who  assisted  at  the  general  councils  of  the 
nation  already  mentioned.  (Liv.  ii.  44,  vi  2,  x.  16.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  Lucnmo,  an  Etrascu 
word  which  appears   to   have  designated  oertaia 
members  of  this  privileged  ord«',  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined.    It  is  not  ui^&equentiy  misundeistood  by 
Roman  writers  as  a  proper  name,  while  othen  nse  it 
as  equivalent  to   nobles  in   general  (Censorin.  4. 
§  13;  Val.  Max.  de  Norn.  §  18),  and  others  again 
regard  it  as  corresponding  to  a  chief  magistrate  or 
even  king  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  H.  278).    The  geoniae 
Etruscan  form  seems  to  have  been  Lauchme  (HuDe^. 
Eir,  vol.  i.  p.  363),  whence  Propertius  uses  the  ions 
Lucmo  (v.  I.  29).     Besides  this  privileged  bodr, 
there  must  have  esdsted,  at  least  in  the  towns  cf 
Etruria,  a  commonalty  or  free  population  analogoos 
to  the  plebeians  at  Rome,  bat  whose  political  power 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.     The  mass  of  the 
country  population  was  oompoaed  of  serfii(werHrral), 
in  all  probability  the  descendants  of  the  oanqQef«<i 
people,  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians:  these  Penestae 
were  led  out  to  battie,  like  the  Spartan  Hekts,  br 
their  respective  lords,  the  nobles  of  the  superior  race. 
(Dionys.  ix.  5;   Niebuhr,  yoL  L  p.  121;  HGlkr, 
Etruaker,  vol.  i.  pp.  377,  378.)    It  is  pnrfwhle  that 
the  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Volahiii,  whicfa 
are  said  to  have  thrown  the  political  power  into  the 
hands  oi  the  fZavet,  must  refer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
class  of  vassals  (»*  dependents  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p- 124), 
but  the  version  transmitted  to  oa  is  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  value. 

The  earliest  traditions  oonceniing  Etruria,  esp^' 
dally  thoM  of  a  mythical  character,  make  frequent 
mention  of  kings  of  the  several  dtiea,  of  which  Por- 
sena,  king  of  Clusium,  is  one  of  the  latest  hutancea. 
But  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Etruria  with  Rome 
the  regal  dignity  had  been  abolished  throughout  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  an  aristocratical  govemoMnt 
with  annual  chief  magistrates  established,  probably 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rome  in  the  first  years  of 
the  republic.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  at  this  time 
their  objection  torthe  monarchical  form  of  goreni- 
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OMnt  ibat  Huj  wm  refused  to  aaeist  tlie  VeientineB 
against  Brane,  because  they  had  ntorned  to  it,  and 
placed  themselyes  again  nnder  the  role  of  a  king. 
(Li7.  ▼.  I.)  Tolomnins,  also,  is  called  khff  of  Veii 
aboat  40  years  earlier.    (Id,  ir:  17.) 

VL  Bbugiok. 

The  Etmscana  were  celebrated  beyond  abnost  any 
other  people  of  antiqoi^  for  their  devotion  to  their 
national  religion,  and  for  the  zeal  and  scmpsloos 
care  with  which  they  practised  the  Tarious  obserr* 
ances  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Livy  calls  them 
"  gens  ante  omnes  alias  eo  magis  dedita  religionibus, 
quod  excelleret  arte  oolendi  eas  "  (y.  1).  Hence  they 
became  the  instractors  of  the  Romans  in  many  of 
their  religions  rites,  and  that  people  adopted  from 
them  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  in  later  ages 
received  as  the  established  national  religion  of  Rome. 
Hence  arises  one  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  Etruscan  religion,  that,  as  we  haye 
no  account  of  it  in  its  native  purity,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  SIty  what  was  truly  Tuscan,  and  to 
separate  it  from  other  elements  with  which  it  had 
become  in  later  ages  intimately  blended.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and 
influence  of  the  Greek  religion  upon  that  of  Etmria. 
Much  of  what  appears  common  to  the  two  was  probably 
derived  through  the  Pelasgic  population  of  Southern 
Etruria,  but  the  CmA  appears  incontestable  that  the 
operation  of  direct  Hdlenic  influences  at  a  much  later 
period  may  be  extensively  traced  in  the  Etruscan 
mythology.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered  in  Etruria,  and 
here  the  difficulty  is  still  increased  by  the  great  in- 
fluence which  Hellenic  &rt  undoubtedly  exercised 
over  that  of  the  Etruscans,  irrespective  of  any  direct 
leligbm  operation.  [See  below,  p.  868.]  Hence 
this  class  of  monuments,  which,  considering  the  vast 
numbers  of  them  that  have  been  preserved,  would 
aeem  likely  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
ean  only  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution.  It 
is  imposnble  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
ahstmse  and  complicated  subject:  a  few  leading 
results  only  can  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  Etruscan  religious  system  was  not  one 
wholly  foreign  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy:  it  had 
many  points  in  common  with  those  especially  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins;  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
may  arise  from  the  oonfusioQ  of  later  writers,  and 
tile  impossibility  of  distinguishing,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  of  the  Roman  state,  which  of  its  religious 
institutions  were  really  derived  from  Etruria,  it  seems 
impoasible  to  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  mythology 
really  contained  much  that  was  common  to  the  two 
people  just  mentioned,  and  that  had  been  derived  by 
all  three  from  some  common  source. 

2.  Some  portions  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  and 
reMgion  unquestionaUy  point  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  evidences  of 
Oriental  influence  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  the  Lydian,  or 
other  Oriental,  extraction  of  the  Etruscans;  but  the 
existenoe  of  such  an  dement  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem cannot  be  denied;  though  it  is  a  question  how 
fior  it  proves  in  any  particular  case  direct  transmis- 
sion from  an  oriental  source. 

3.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  which  would 
oonnect  the  religious  mythology  of  Etruria  with  that 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  name  of 
^eaor,  which  was  the  Etruscan  appelktion  for  the 
gods  in  general  (Suet.  Avff.  97),  at  oooe  recala  the  [ 
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Atar  of  the  Scandinavians  (MiUler,  vol.  ii.  p.  81; 
Donaldson,  Varroniantts,  p.  151):  and  much  of  the 
gloomy  worship  of  the  infernal  deities,  which  forma 
so  prominent  a  part  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  pre- 
sents a  strong  similarity  with  the  northern  mythology. 
(Gerhard,  Dio  GoUheiten  der  Etntsker,  p.  17.) 

4.  But  whatever  extent  may  be  allowed  to  these 
last  sources  of  influence,  a  much  greater  one  was 
exercised  by  the  Pelasgic  element  of  the  Etruscan 
people.  With  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  later  Hellenic  Ideas,  and  especially  for 
the  introduction  on  works  of  art  of  foreign  deities, 
and  a  difierent  ^cle  of  mytholof^y,  there  remains  a 
pervading  similarity  with  the  religious  system  of  the 
early  Greeks,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  reforing  them  to  a  common  Pe- 
lasgic origin.  From  the  same  source,  probably,  pro- 
ceeded much  of  that  which  we  find  common  to  the 
southern  Etruscans  and  to  their  neighbours  in 
Latium. 

Of  the  special  deities  that  were  worshipped  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  most  important  were  Tina  or  Ttfuo, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Jupiter;  Cupra^  who  was 
identified  with  Juno;  and  Minerva,  whose  name  was 
the  same  in  the  Tuscan  language,  and  appears  on 
Etruscan  monuments  as  Mener/a,  Theae  three 
deities  seem  to  have  been  r^arded  as  the  chief  gods, 
whence  we  are  told  that  every  Etruscan  city  had 
three  temples  dedicated  to  them  (as  was  the  case  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome),  and  three  gates  which  bore 
their  names.  (Serv.  tui  Aen.  L  422).  Besidea 
these,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  as  Etruscan 
deities,  and  beanng  names  of  clearly  Etruscan  wigin : 
Vertunmm,  whose  worship  seems  to  have  especially 
prevuled  at  Vokiinii,  from  whence  it  was  tninsferred 
to  Rome;  Nortia,  the  Etruscan  goddess  of  Fortune, 
also  worshipped  at  Volsinii,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Fortuna  of  Antium  and  Praeneste  ;  and  Vol- 
tumnOy  whose  sanctuary  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  whole  Etniscan  nation.  To  these  must  be  added, 
partly  from  notices  of  ancient  writers,  partiy  from 
extant  monuments:  Vulcan,  whose  Etruscan  name, 
as  we  learn  from  worka  of  art,  was  SetfUantf  the 
special  object  of  worship  at  Penuda;  Mercury,  called 
by  the  Etruscans  rumw,  a  name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  mirrors;  Venus,  who  appears  in  similar 
works  under  the  name  of  Turan  ;  Mantus,  probably 
a  genuine  Etruscan  name,  and  one  of  the  principal 
infernal  deities;  Vedius  or  Vejovis,  also  an  infernal 
power;  Summanus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  thunder, 
and  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  shades.  These  two  last 
namet  are  Latin,  and  perhaps  the  deities  themselves 
belong  properly  to  Latium.  Aneharia,  who  was  the 
tutelary  goddos  of  Faesulae,  aid  EvrtOj  who  gave 
name  to  the  town  of  that  name  near  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  are,  apparently,  mere  local  divinities,  but  of 
native  Tuscan  origin.  Apollo  and  Hercules,  whose 
names  are  written  on  Etruscan  bronzes  Aplu  or 
ApulUf  and  Eerecls  or  HercUy  would  seem  to  be 
foreign  divinities  that  had  originally  no  place  in  the 
mythological  system  of  Etmria,  though  their  wor- 
ship was  at  a  later  period  extensively  diffused  in  that 
country;  and  the  same  thing  was  still  more  clearly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  Bacchus,  though  tiiere  ex- 
isted an  Etruscan  divinity  named  Pbuphhms  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  identified  or  con- 
founded. On  the  other  hand,  UsU  (Sol),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  and  Loma  or  Lima,  as  Uiey  bear  native 
names,  were  probably  also  genuine  Etruscan  deities. 
The  worship  of  Janus  at  Falerii,  of  Silvanus  and 
Inuus  at  CaerOj  and  of  Satunius  at  Satumia  (called 
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hj  the  Toflcaoa  Anrinui),  is  also  attested  by  Roman 
^writers,  bai.  the  Etmacan  naoMS  of  these  deities 
are  unknown  to  na. 

Besides  these  names  of  individnal  divinities,  a 
Ibw  more  general  nodoes  of  the  Etnucan  mythology 
haye  been  preserved  to  us,  which  bear  more  distinctly 
tbestamp<^  its  peooliarnatiomU  eharacter.  Such  is  the 
statement,  that,  in  addition  to  thesnpreme  deity,T1nis 
er  Jupiter,  there  were  twelve  other  divinities,  six  male 
and  six  female,  whose  proper  names  wwne unknown,  bat 
who  were  termed  collectively  the  Dii  Gonsentes,  and 
formed  the  oonnsellon  of  Tinia;  they  were  regarded 
as  presiding  over  the  powem  of  i]atare,aDd  not  eternal, 
but  destined  to  perish  at  some  future  time  with  the 
natural  order  of  things  over  which  they  prended. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  that  their  real  names 
were  unknown,  the  more  powerful  of  the  divinities 
above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ranked  among  the  Consentes.  ( Amob.  ado.  Nat  iii. 
40;  Varr.  Ji.R.ll;  Mlillcr,  Eir.  vol.  ii.  pp.  81— 
86 ;  Gerhard,  L  e,  pp.  32,  S3.)  But  superior  to 
these,  and  to  Tinia  himself,  were  certain  mysterious 
deities,  called  the  Dii  Involuti,  apparently  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Fates,  who  were  supposed  to  exer- 
cise an  irresistible  controlling  power  over  the  gods 
themselves,  while  thehr  own  names  and  attributes  rs- 
mained  unlcnown.  (Amob.  L  e.;  Seneca,  Nat,  Qu» 
it  41.)  Another  class  of  divinities  which  is  ex- 
pressly referred  to  the  Etruscan  religion  are  the  Dii 
Novensiles,  the  nine  deities  to  whom  alone  the  power 
of  huriing  the  thunderbolts  was  conceded;  this  clas- 
sification appears  to  have  had  no  reference  to  that  of 
the  Ckmsentes,  but  must  have  included  many  of  the 
same  gods.  (Plin.  iL  53;  Amob.  iii.  38.) 

Of  purely  Etruscui  origin  also  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Genii,  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman 
religion,  tiiough  the  Etruscan  word  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  Genius  is  unknown.  As  the  Genius  was 
the  tutelary  or  presiding  spirit  of  eveiy  individual 
man,  so  were  the  Lares  those  of  the  house  or  family; 
the  word  Lar  is  unquestienably  Etruscan,  and  the 
Lasa  or  Lara,  a  kind  of  fortune  or  attendant  genius 
(often  represented  on  works  of  art  nnder  the  form  of 
a  wti^;ed  female  figure),  appeare  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  notion.  This  idea  of  a  class  of  intermediate 
beings,  inferior  to  the  true  gods,  but  the  immediate 
agents  through  which  the  afiairs  of  mankind  were 
controlled  (imperfectly  developed  in  the  Greek  Dae* 
mones),  appean  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  Etruscan 
system  of  religions  feith.  It  reappeare  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  infernal  powers,  where  we  find,  besides 
the  gloomy  Uantus  (the  Pluto  of  thdr  mythcdogy), 
and  the  corresponding  female  deity,  Mania,  the  nu- 
merous class  cf  the  Dii  Manes,  —  **  the  ^ood  gods  " 
as  they  were  called  by  a  natural  euphemism, — ^who 
an  aptly  compared  with  the  Lares  uxi  Genii  of  the 
upper  world.  (Serv.  adAen.  iii.  63^  vi.  743 ;  Gerhard, 
i  e.  pp.  13 — 16.)  The  name  of  these  is  probably 
Latin,  but  the  worship  of  them  certainly  prevailed 
in  Etruria.  Etruscan  works  of  art  abound  in  repre- 
sentations of  uifemal  spirits  or  furies,  sooietimes  as 
female  figures,  winged  and  armed  with  serpents,  at 
othera  nnder  forms  the  most  hideous  and  horrible; 
one  of  these,  cliaracterlaed  by  his  commonly  bearing 
a  great  hammer,  and  apparently  reiMnesentuig  the 
messenger  of  death,  bears  in  several  instances  the 
Greek  name  of  Charon  (XAPYN),  a  clear  proof  how 
much  the  mythologies  of  the  two  nations  have  be- 
come intermingled  on  extant  works  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  on  these  tlie  genuine  Etruscan 
names  of  Lemth,  Meatif  SnemOk,  Natfium,  and 
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MmnAuck,  all  iqjplied  to  deities  of  uhkmvB  povcr, 
but  apparently  goddesses  of  fate  or  dcstiiij.  (For 
fuller  details  oonoeming  the  rdi^oos  syitem  of  the 
Etruscans,  see  MiiUer,  JS'lnwfar,  vol  ii.  book  3,  cb. 
3,  4;  Gerhard,  £He  GottkeUmderEiratker,  Berfis, 
1847.) 

The  Etruscan  rdigloa  was  espedaSj  chme> 
tensed  by  the  number  and  minuteneas  of  its  rifcuil 
observances,  and  partieulariy  by  those  which  had 
reference  to  the  diflerent  modes  of  divination.  Hneo 
Etraria  is  called  by  Anobius  "genitrix  st  mster 
suporstitionis.''    (Anoh.  vil  26.)    To  interpret  the 
divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  divine  wnUh,  mn  the 
objects  which  they  propoeed  to  themeelves  io  thor 
various  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  modes  of  doiqg 
this  constituted  what  was  teimed  by  the  Bflmsfls 
ths  "disciplina  Etmaca.*'    This  system  had,  a&- 
cording  to  the  native  tinditian,  been  fiist  mealed  bf 
a  miraculous  youth  named  Tages,  who  ipnmg  oat 
of  the  earth  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii,  sod  had 
from  tiienoe  been  <iift»MM<  throughout  ^  twdve 
states  of  Etruria,  where  it  was  preserved  snd  tnoa* 
mitted  by  the  fiunilies  of  the  Lucnmones  or  M 
nobles.    (Cio.  de  Dw,  iL  23;  Censorin.  i.  §  13; 
FesL  T.  Tagni  Ij^^cul  L  636.)    Many  of  its  nks 
were  (in  later  times  at  kaat)  oommitted  to  writing, 
but  much  was  still  preserved  by  ocsl  tradition;  aod 
the  exclusive  pooscasion  of  these  precepts,  widHot 
which  no  political  or  public  a£5aii8  conU  be  tna- 
aeted,  was  one  of  the  great  engines  of  power  m  the 
hands  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  Ednnia.  Henoe 
the  young  nobles  were  trained  up  by  a  kog  oooim 
of  study  to  the  possession  of  this  hereditaiy  kiiD«- 
ledge;  and  even  after  Etnuia  had  felkn  into  de- 
pendence upon  Rome,  it  waa  thought  neoesiaiy  to 
provide  by  spscial  regulations  for  its  psrpotoatia. 
(Oic  de  Dw.  i.  41,  de  Ltgg.  iL  9,  a<i  JPan.  vL  &• 
Tao.  Ami.  xi.  15.) 

The  modes  of  divinataon  wwe  prindpsDy  thno: 

1.  By  augury ,  or  observation  of  the  fK  j^t  of  bardi,  t 
practice  common  to  all  the  eariy  nations  of  Itsl;,* 
well  as  in  a  less  degree  to  the  most  ancient  Gi«b« 

2.  By  inspsction  of  the  entnib  of  victims,  a  mods 
also  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  practised  by  othtf 
Italian  nations,  but  which  appears  to  hare  been  le* 
duoed  to  a  more  systematic  form  and  regolsr  body 
of  rules  by  the  Etruscans  than  by  any  oUier  {leofla. 
On  this  account  we  find  the  Boinans  throngfaoot  all 
periods  of  their  history  wwMwil*ing  the  Etrascas 
Haraspioes.    (Liv.  v.  15,  xxr.  16,  xxviL  37;  Gie. 
Cat.  in,  %,  de  Dio.  XL  4;  Lncan,  L  584.)    Bat 
though  the  name  of  these  functianarias  i^ipeais  to  bs 
certainly  connected  with  this  peculiar  branch  d 
divination  (Mfiiler,  2»r.  vd.  iL  pi  12),  they  did  diA 
confine  thonselves  to  it,  but  undertook  to  interjret 
portents  and  prodigies  of  all  descriptioBB.    3.  Ths 
divination  frc«n  thunder  and  lightning  was  non 
peculiarly  Etruscan  than  either  of  the  two  prscedisc 
modes.     Its  principles  were  embodied  in  ctrtaia 
books  called  Uhri  fmtgvtniet  and  towktnfes,  whicfa 
appear  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  tiros  of  CioaiD 
(Cic.  de  Dw.  L  83;  Lucre!  vL  880);  and  boom  of 
the  numerous  distinctions  which  they  estsbhshod 
between  the  different  kinds  of  thunderbolts  (of  wbiefa 
there  were  eleven  in  all)  have  been  preserved  to  as. 
(PUn.  ii.  52,  53.)     But  this  doctrine,  like  rooM 
othen  of  the  same  kind,  appean  to  have  coptajned 
much  that  was  secret  and  abstruse,  and  this  fiormed 
part  of  the  Disdplina  Etrusca  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  oral,  and  often  hereditaij,  tradition.  Even 
under  the  Booum  empire  the  art  of  the  Haraspicef 
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appeun  to  hsve  remuoed  principally  In  the  bands  of 
the  Etrnscaos;  bat  it  had  fallen  to  a  great  degree 
into  disrepute,  and,  though  an  attempt  was  made  hj 
the  emperor  Claadios  to  restore  it  (Tac.  Ann.  ad. 
15),  it  gradoally  sunk  into  contempt,  and  the 
Tuscan  Hamspex  yna  regarded,  like  the  Chaldaean 
astrologer,  as  a  mere  toI^  impostor.  The  snper- 
stitian  itself,  however,  oontinned  down  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  a.  d.  408 
during  the  wars  of  Alario  in  Italy.    (Zosim.  v.  41.) 

Vn.  Artt  and  Sdenoet. 

It  is  espedslly  from  the  still  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  discovered  in  Etruria  that  then  has  arisen 
in  modem  times  a  high,  and  in  some  degree  certainly 
exaggerated,  notion  df  the  ciTilisation  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  representing 
them  as  by  far  the  most  cnlfciratwi  and  refined  people 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  especially  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  arts  and  lumdicrafts  of  various  kinds.  (^Athen. 
XT.  p.  700,  c;  Heraclid.  16.)  It  was  from  them 
that  the  Romans  confessedly  derived  many  of  the 
arts  and  inventions  that  conduced  to  the  comfcnt  of 
daily  life,  as  well  as  many  objects  of  luxury  and 
mi^^ificence.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  orna- 
mental attire  worn  in  the  triumphal  processions,  — 
themselves  probably  an  Etruscan  custom  (Appian, 
TiiL  66), — as  well  as  by  the  kings  and  chidf  magis- 
trates of  Rome:  the  Toga  picta,  the  Praetexta,  the 
gcdden  Bulla,  the  ivory  curule  chair,  &c.  (Diod.  ▼. 
40;  Flor.  i.  5;  Macrob.  Sai.  i.  6;  Liv.  1.  8;  Strab. 
T.  pL  220.)  Tlie  numerous  objects  of  an  ornamental 
character  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  fully  confirm 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  their  proficiency 
in  this  branch  of  art,  while  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  some  of  their  sepulchres  afford  some  insight 
into  their  habits  of  daily  life,  and  lead  us  to  i^er 
that  they  were  really,  as  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
«  luxurious  and  sensual  people.  The  account  of 
their  abandoned  vices  and  profligacy  given  by  Theo- 
pompua  (op,  Aihem.  xii.  pw  517)  is  ^viously  much 
exaggerated;  but  Virgil  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  habits  of  debauoheiy 
(Aen.  XL  786;  see  also  Phmt  CirtelL  11.  S,  20). 
Biodorai,  however,  represents  these  luxurious  and 
▼oluptuous  iMlnts  as  belonging  to  the  degeneracy  of 
tbe  Etruscans,  consequent  on  their  long  prosperity, 
and  charscterislie  therefore  only  of  their  decline. 
(Diod.  V.  40.)  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  almost  all  the  extant  works  of  art  belong 
to  a  late  period  of  thdr  national  existence.  They 
were  espedally  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  plea- 
sores  of  the  table,  whence  we  find  the  Etruscans 
ridiculed  in  Roman  times  for  their  corpulence.  ("Plm- 
^Tyrrhenus,"  Vkg.a  11193;  *'06entfEtm6cu8," 
GatuU.  39.  11.) 

Ill  the  higher  departments  of  art,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progress  in  archi- 
tectnre,  sculpture,  and  painting.  1.  Of  Etruscan 
Arekiketum  onr  knowledge  is  really  but  very 
limited.  The  so-called  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tecture, as  applied  to  the  construction  of  temples 
and  similar  edifices,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  o*  the  Doric,  which  it  resembles  too 
dosely  to  have  had  a  separate  and  independent 
origin.  The  principal  diffeience  was  in  the  greater 
width  between  the  colnmns,  which  admitted  only  of 
the  nee  of  timber  instead  of  stone  for  the  architrave; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  oella,  which  occupied 
only  half  the  length  of  the  interior  area  of  the 
temple.    The  genoal  effect  was,  according  to  Yi- 
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truvius,  un&vourable;  the  temples  built  according 
to  the  Tuscan  order  (of  which  there  were  several  at 
Rome,  including  that  of  Jupter  in  the  Capitol) 
having  a  low  and  heavy  aspect  This  must  have 
been  a^ravated  by  the  custom,  characteristic  of  the 
Tuscan  architecture,  of  loading  the  outside  of  the 
pediment  with  statues.  (Yitruv.  iiL  3.  §  5,  iv.  7 ; 
Plin.  XXXV.  12.  s.  45,  46;  MUUer,  ArcJL  d.  Kuiut. 
§  169.)  The  external  architectural  decorations  of 
some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  (especially  the 
&^eB  of  those  hewn  in  the  rock  at  Cattel  dAsao^ 
Nordkia,  &c.)  present  the  same  close  appnoimation 
to  the  Hellenic,  and  particularly  the  Doric,  style. 
The  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture 
are  confined  to  works  of  a  more  massive  and  simple 
description,  among  which  the  mot^t  remarkable  are 
the  fragments  of  their  city  wallsy^especially  those  of 
Faesttlae,  Yohiterrae,  Cortona,  and  Rusellae.  In 
all  these  instances  the  masonry,  which  is  of  the  most 
massive  character,  is  composed  of  huge  irregular 
blocks,  not  united  with  cement,  but  rudely  squared, 
and  laid  in  horizontal  courses.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  the  difieraice  of  construction  be- 
tween these  Etruscan  walls  and  those  of  Lalium  and 
the  Central  Apennines  is  not  a  national  charac- 
teristic, but  results  merely  from  the  difference  of 
material — the  walls  of  Coea  and  Saturnia,  which 
are  composed  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
being  of  the  same  pol>gonal  construction  ^th  those 
(j£  the  Latin  and  Yolsdan  cities.  (Specimens  of  both 
styles  of  construction  are  figured  by  Micali,  PcpoU 
Antichi  JtaUani,  pi.  9—12.) 

Of  their  edifices  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  such 
as  theatres  or  amphitheatres,  we  have  no  dUtinct 
knowledge :  they  could  hardly  have  been  without 
something  of  the  kind,  as  we  are  told  Uiat  both  the 
theatrical  exhibitious  of  the  Romans,  and  their  gla- 
diatorial ccHnbats,  were  derived  from  the  Etruscans, 
who  moreover  delighted  in  hone-races  and  pugilistio 
contests.  (Liv.i.  35,  viL  2;  Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  YaL 
Max.  ii.  4.  §  4;  TehnO.  d$ Speet  5.)  But  the 
Uieatre  at  Faesulae  (repeatedly  referred  to  by  Nio- 
buhr  as  a  great  Etruscan  vrark),  and  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Sntrinm,  to  which  very  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  some  writers,  are  in 
all  probability  Roman  works  of  comparatively  late 
date.  The  Etruscans  appear  to  have  paid  espedal 
attention  to  the  more  practically  useful  objects  of 
architecture,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
sewers.  Of  their  skill  in  the  latter,  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Rome — the  construction  of  which  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  Etruscan  mooarchs  of  the 
dty — is  a  striking  examj^:  the  same  monument 
proves  also  that  they  were  acquainted  at  a  very  early 
period  with  the  true  principle  of  the  arch,  and  poa- 
seased  great  skill  in  its  practical  application.  Closely 
connected  with  this  dass  of  works  were  those  for  the 
drainage  and  outlet  of  stagnant  waten  by  subter- 
ranean emissaries  or  tunnds, — an  art  for  which  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  early  celebrated.  Of 
thdr  domestic  architecture  we  can  judge  only  firom 
some  of  thdr  sepulchres,  which  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  bring  intended  to  imitate,  as  dosely  aa 
possible,  the  abodes  of  the  living.  (Dennis,  Einma^ 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixvi.)  But  the  common  tradition  of  the 
Romans  represented  the  Atrium,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  the  construction  of  a  Roman  house,  as  an 
Etruscan  invention;  and  hence  the  most  andent  and 
simple  form  of  it  was  called  Tuscanicum.  (Yarr. 
L.L.  V.  33.  §  161 ;  Yitruv.  vi.  3;  Diod.  v.  40.) 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Etruscans  h%ve  attracted 
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ao  much  sttenUon  as  to  require  «  brief  notioe.  Thej 
present  manj  rarieties  in  their  oonftractioo  and 
decoration,  bo  that  none  of  these  stylee  can  be  fixed 
upon  as  pecoliarlj  national  or  characteristic  They 
are  sometimes  chiunben  hewn  out  in  a  cliff  or  wall 
of  solid  rock,  oocanonally  with  arehitcctortl  decora- 
tions cut  in  the  same  (Ciutel  d^AttOf  BiedOj  Nor- 
cAfts);  more  freqoentl/  withont  such  omamentSf  or 
with  a  mere  door  cat  in  the  rock:  sometimes  sob- 
terranean  diamben  sunnonnted  hj  tamnli,  either  of 
k)oae  earth  and  stones,  or  boilt  up  with  masooiy 
into  a  more  rq^ular  form  (Tarqoinii,  Volatnrae); 
often  mere  chamben  sank  in  the  earth  without  aBj 
trace  of  snch  sapentractare:  again  these  chambaa 
are  sometimes  circalar,  sometimes  square;  the  en- 
trances not  nnfreqaentlj  arched  or  vaulted,  while 
the  chamber  itadf  is  nsuallj  flat^roofed,  and  often 
has  the  oeiluig  adorned  with  beams  and  coffers,  in 
imitation  of  the  abodes  of  the  living.  The  internal 
walls  of  some  of  the  tombs  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  this  decoration  is  found  both  in  those 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  those  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  soil:  it  is,  however,  peculiar  to  Southern 
Etruria,  and  is  by  no  means  general  even  there. 
In  one  respect  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria  are  distin- 
guished from  those  it  the  Romans,  that  thej  are 
always  nblerraneanf  never  mere  structures  raised 
ftr  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tomb;  there 
are  in  many  instances,  as  already  mentioned, 
§upertMKture$  of  an  architectural  kind,  but  the 
actual  chamber  in  which  the  dead  bodies  are  de- 
posited is  sunk  beneath  these,  often  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  tlie  snrfisoe.  The  account  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny  (xzxvi.  IS.  s.  19)  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena  is  certainly  exaggerated  uid  fabu- 
lous in  its  details  and  dimensions,  but  had  doubtless 
some  foundation  in  truth;  and  some  analogies  to  it 
have  been  remarked  in  the  existing  remains  of 
several  Etruscan  monuments.  (Dennis,  voL  ii.  p. 
S89.)  A  labyrinth,  such  as  is  said  to  have  existed 
at  the  base  of  this  tomb,  has  been  also  discovered  in 
the  Poggio  Gajdla^  near  CkimL     [CuaiUM.] 

S.  Of  Etruscan  Sculpture^  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  term,  as  confined  to  works  carved  out  of  stone 
or  wood,  we  hear  but  little  from  ancient  authon; 
and  the  existing  remains,  though  numerous,  are 
mostly  of  inferior  interest,  from  the  late  period  to 
which  they  belong.  Of  this  class  are  especially  the 
numerona  sarcophagi  and  urns  or  chests  for  ashes 
found  at  Volierra,  Pemguif  and  Chimi,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  generally  repra- 
senting  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  poe- 
tical history,  while  on  the  lid  is  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  deceased  personage.  These  urns  are  csrved 
in  a  soft  sandstone  or  a]aba8ter,and  are  for  the  most 
part  of  indifferent  execution,  and  certainly  belong  to 
a  declining  period  of  art,  though  beariag  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  Greek  influence,  both  in  the 
subjects  chosen  and  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment 
There  remain,  however,  a  few  statues  of  figures  in 
a  sitting  position,  found  only  at  CAiwt,  which  pre- 
sent a  much  more  archaic  character:  as  well  as 
eertsin  eippi  or  steltm  with  figures  in  a  very  low, 
almost  flat,  relief,  and  a  strong  rigidity  or  severity 
of  style  resembling  the  Egyptian.  (Dennis,  vol.  iL 
pp.  336 — 338;  Micali,  Pop.  Ant,  ItaL  pi.  54—58.) 
But  the  Etruscans  excelled  in  many  other  bmnches 
of  the  IHastie  Art»^  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bronze.  Their  skill  in  this  department  is 
celebrated  by  many  ancient  authors,  and  is  attested 
also  by  specimens  still  extant    Tha  ''Tnacanica 
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tigna,"  which,  acoording  to  Pliny  (xxxiv.7.i.16), 
were  disperMd  not  only  ofw  all  Italy,  bat  other 
parts  of  the  world  abo,  were  principally  of  this  mate- 
rial: and  so  numerooa  were  they,  that  the  dtrtf 
Volsinii  alone  was  said  to  have  contained  two  thoQ. 
sand  bronze  statues.  (/ML)  They  were  cfasrM- 
terisad  by  a  stiff,  arehaic  style  of  art,  resembiins 
the  eariy  Greek  or  what  has  been  called  the  Ae^ 
tan  style,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  retsined  in 
Etruria  ftr  a  much  greater  length  of  time  thsa  in 
Greece.  Some  of  thie  extant  specimens,  howerer, 
present  more  fivedom  of  design  and  grest  betntj  d 
execution.  The  best  exam]^  of  EtrascsBworb 
of  art  of  this  character  are  the  eelebiated  8be- 
Wotf  in  the  Capitol,  the  Chimaera  in  the  gaOeiyst 
Florence,  the  "  Arringatore  "  or  Orator  in  the  sMse 
cdlectioii,  and  a  statue  of  a  boy  in  the  museom  st 
Leyden.  (All  these  are  figured  by  Micafi,  AaL 
Pop,  ItaL  pi.  48—44.) 

lunnmenble  smaller  figures  in  brooze  have  beer 
found  in  Etruria,  and  evidently  represent  the  **  Tvr- 
rbena  sigilU  "  of  the  Romans  (Hor.  Ep,  it  9. 181; 
TertulL  ApoL  25):  besides  these,  they  wen  per- 
ticuUrly  oelebreted  for  their  bronxe  canddsbn, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  after  both  by  Gneb 
and  Romans  (Athen.  xv.  p.  700),  and  of  vhidi 
many  beautiful  specimens  stfll  remain ;  as  well  is 
for  a  variety  of  other  ornamental  ntcnsib  in  tbe 
same  material  (/&.  i.  p.  28.  b.;  Micali,  •(.  pL 
32—41.)    Another  branch  of  art  which  appesiB  to 

have  been  peculiariy  Etruacan,  was  that  of  the  ai- 
giaved  branae  mirrors  (erroneously  termed  PateraeX 
of  which  some  hundreds  have  been  discovered,  lod 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  being  of  natire  Etrwcn 
manufacture,  the  inscriptiona  which  occur  on  tbon 
being  uniformly  in  Etruscan  characters;  their  stjh 
of  execution,  however,  varies  greatly,  and  is  oft® «« 
a  very  rude  description.  (Gerhard,  titer  St  U*- 
tatttjfiegd  der  EtrMaker,  Berlin,  1838.)  Nor  vers 
they  lessskilfiil  workmen  m  other  metals;  their  em- 
bossed  cups  of  gold  were  oelebcmted  among  tbe 
Greeks,  even  in  their  best  days,  and  the  besaty  of 
their  neckUoee  and  other  ornamental  goUaiDiths 
work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  existing  spednMOS* 

Not  less  celebnted  were  the  Etruscsn  worb  i> 
earthenware  or  Terra  Cotta,  These  were  not  con- 
fined to  small  objects,  such  as  vases  or  dooe^ 
utensils,  but  included  wh(de  figures  and  stataoj 
many  of  them  of  Urge  size,  with  which  they  sdorned 
the  exterior,  as  well  ns  the  interior,  of  their  teni|dfls. 
Hence  the  custom  was  introduced  at  Rome,  wbers 
even  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  wss  m 
early  times  surmounted  by  earthenware  statues  or 
Tuscsn  mannfacture.  (Vitruv.  iiL  3.  §  5;  Cic.  * 
Dw,  i.  10;  Pint  PopL  13;  PKn.  xxxv.  12.8.450 
Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  art  was  ths 
Etruscan  pottery,  in  the  mannftctnre  of  which  tfa^ 
undoubtedly  excelled  ;  but  the  only  descripdonsot 
works  of  this  kind  that  can  be  ngarded  as  o^ 
trne  native  origin  are  the  red  ware  of  Anetinm, 
which  seems  to  have  been  much  used  in  Boosn 
times,  and  the  black  ware  of  Clusium,  adorned  mto 
figures  in  relief,  many  of  them  of  a  grotesqaa  i^^ 
strongly  oriental  character.  [Clusiu*-]  ™ 
painted  mwes,  on  the  OMitraiy,  which  hare  been 
found  in  great  nnmbera  at  Clusium,  Tarqninii,  ana 
especially  of  late  yeare  at  Vuld,  though  commonly 
known  hy  the  name  of  Etruscam  vases,  bear  un- 
questionable evidence  of  Greek  origin.  Tbis  is 
proved  by  their  perfect  amilarity,  and,  in  many  casfi 
even  identity,  with  similar  worics  fonnd  in  Csmp>oi% 
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the  sonth  of  Italj,  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Greece 
itself;  and  bj  the  fact  that  thej  nnifonnly  represent 
sabjects  taken  {rom  the  Greek  mythology  or  heroic 
legends,  and  bear,  inscribed  on  them,  Greek  names 
and  words  as  well  as  in  several  instances  the  names 
of  Greek  artists :  bat  while  it  is  now  genenlly  ad- 
mitted that  this  branch  of  art  was  a  foreign  import- 
ation, it  is  a  still  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
▼ases  themselves  were  of  foreign  manufacture,  or 
were  made  in  Etroria  hj  Grsek  aitista  settled  there. 
The  latter  opinion  has  been  maintained  bj  Millingen 
and  Gerhard;  the  former  by  Miiller,  Bnnsen,  &»- 
mer,  and  Thiersch.  (MfUler,  Arch,  d,  KfmsL  § 
177,  Kl  Sckriftm,  voL  iL  pp.  692—708  ;  Ger- 
hard, Rappcrto  ttd  Vati  Volcentif  in  the  Awi.  d, 
JtuL  Ar^  1831 ;  Bunsen,  in  the  same  AnnaHj  for 
1834;  Millingen,  OntheUUe  Discoverkt  m  Etm- 
rioj  in  the  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc  of  Lit  1830 
and  1834;  Kramer,  yber  dm  Styl  a  die  Eerhunft 
der  bemahUm  Grieekuchen  Thonffefatsen^  Berlin, 
1837;  Thiersch,  i&er  die  HeUenischen  bemaMten 
Vaten^  1841;  Abeken,  Mitiel-Italieny  pp.  289— 
300.) 

3.  Of  the  skill  of  the  Etruscans  in  Painting  we 
can  judge  only  firom  the  specimens  ronoaining  in 
their  sepulchres,  the  walls  of  many  of  which,  espe- 
dally  at  Tarquinii,  Caere,  and  Glusium,are  decorated 
with  paintings.  These  are  of  veiy  unequal  merit: 
some  of  very  rude  design,  and  fuitastic  in  their  co- 
louring; others  showing  much  more  progress  in  the 
art,  though  retaining  a  stifBaess  and  formality  of 
character  akin  to  the  style  of  the  earliesf  Greek 
works,  the  influence  of  which  is  as  unquestionable 
upon  this  as  upon  other  branches  of  Etruscan  art. 
The  custom  of  thus  adorning  the  interior  of  theur 
sepulchres  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  some  of  the  painted  tombs  found 
at  Tarquinii  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  (Dennis,  voL  L  pp.  303 — 
306.) 

The  charscter  of  Etruscan  art  m  genersl  is  well 
summed  up  by  E.  0.  Miiller  in  the  remark  that  it 
was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  and  that  it 
always  retained  the  marks  of  a  plant  of  exotic  growth, 
which,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  b^an  to 
&de  and  decline  as  soon  as  the  vivifying  rays  of 
Greek  influence  were  withdrawn  from  it  (Mfiller, 
Ki  SdL  vd.  i.  p.  208;  Arch.  d.  KuntL  §  178.) 

Of  the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  more 
useful  arts  apperUdning  to  ordinary  life,  there  can  be 
no  donbL  They  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  agri- 
culture; and  not  only  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  natural  fertility  of  the  sml,  but,  by  great 
works  of  drsinage,  and  regulating  the  ooune  of 
rivers,  to  bring  uiuler  prafiuble  cultivation  traets 
like  those  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  and  the  Amus, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  marshy  and  pesti- 
lential. The  Etruscans  are  also  generally  regarded 
as  the  parents,  or  first  inventors,  of  the  peculiar 
modes  of  limitation  and  division  of  land  in  use 
among  the  Romans:  an  art  which  was  indeed  ckeely 
connected  with  the  rules  of  the  **  disciplina  Etruaca" 
appertaining  to  anguxy.  (Hygin.  de  LimU,  p.  166, 
Fragm,  de  Imai.  y.  350.)  The  iron  mines  of 
Ilva,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior  of 
Etruiia  itself,  were  worked  by  them  from  a  very 
early  period;  and  their  skill  in  metallurgy  was  ob- 
vioculy  connected  with  their  proficiency  in  the  more 
ornamental  arts  of  working  in  bronze,  gold,  &c. 
Anetium,  especially,  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
eoBsidenble  manufactnring  indnstiy,  and,  at  the  time 
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of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  capable  of  furnishing 
a  vast  quantity  of  arms  and  armour  to  the  fleet  ai 
Sdpia  (Liv.  zxviii.  45.)  The  abundance  of  copper, 
probably,  also  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  system  of 
coinage  in  use  am<mg  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  native  origin,  being  wholly  op- 
posed to  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Etruscan  coinage,  like  the  early  Roman,  was  exclu- 
sively of  copper,  or  rather  broiue;  and  the  coins 
themselves,  which  were  of  a  large  size,  were  cast  in 
moulds  instead  of  bdng  struck  with  a  die.  (MfUler, 
JSirusier,  vol.  L  pp.  303 — 308;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  ppw 
85—89.)  This  early  introduction  of  coined  money, 
as  well  as  the  accounts  of  their  naval  power,  sufB- 
ciently  jaoves  that  the  Etruscans  must  have  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  but  we  have  very  littie 
account  of  its  details.  Thdr  luxurious  habits  of  Ufe 
would  necessarily  conduce  to  the  same  result,  and  we 
learn  that  they  maintained  close  relations  cf  amity 
with  the  Sybarites  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  with 
the  Carthaginians.  ( Arist.  Pol,  iii.  5 ;  Athen.  xiL 
p.  519,  b.) 

The  art  of  writing  was  represented  by  the  tn^- 
ditions  of  the  Etruscans  themselves  as  introduced 
from  Greece,  and  recent  researches  have  led  to  the 
same  result, — that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  re- 
ceived by  them  directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  not, 
as  has  been  contended  by  some  modem  writers,  from 
a  common  Oriental  source.  (Mtiller,  Etr,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  290 — 309;  Monunsen,  UnL  Ital  Dial  pp.  3 — 
7, 40.)  But  the  Etruscans  introduced,  in  the  course 
of  time,  some  changes  in  the  forms  and  values  of  the 
letters;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  down 
to  the  latest  period  the  mode  of  writing  from  right 
to  left,  which  had  been  early  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  Hence,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  their 
books  were,  as  Lucretius  phrsses  it,  read  backufarde, 
("  lyrrhena  retro  volventem  carmina  frustn,"  Lucr. 
vL  381.)  Of  their  literature  we  have  no  reouuns, 
snd  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  had 
anything  worthy  of  the  name.  Besides  tbeir  ritual 
books  of  various  kinds,  the  **  Libri  Fulgurales"  (al- 
luded to  by  Lucretius  in  the  above  passage),  *^  Libri 
Augurales,"  &&,  the  only  works  of  which  we  find 
any  mention  are  Histories  or  Annals  (dted  by  Varro 
and  by  the  emperor  ClaudiusX  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  compiled  as  late  as  the  second  century 
B.  c.;  and  Tragedies  written  by  one  Volnius,  a  na- 
tive Etruscan,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  so  that  his  literaiy  attempts 
were  evidently  not  of  a  truly  national  character. 
(Varr.  L,L.  v.  55;  Id.  n^,  Centorin.  17.  §  6.) 

The  scientific  attainments  of  the  Etruscans  appear 
to  have  been  almost  confined  to  those  branches  of 
study  directiy  connected  with  their  religious  rites 
ard  ceremonies,  such  as  the  obeervance  of  astrono- 
mical and  metecMTological  phenomena,  the  calculatior 
of  eclipses,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  &c.  Their 
doctrine  of  Saecnk,  or  ages  of  vaiymg  length,  was 
very  peculiar  (Censorin.  17.  §^  5, 6;  Pint  SuU,  7): 
ten  of  these  ages  they  regarded  as  the  period  allotted 
to  the  duration  of  their  nation;  and  they  even  went 
so  fiur  as  to  assign  a  limit  ^Uke  the  Scuxiinavians) 
to  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. (Varro,  op.  Amclb.  iii.  40.)  It  was  firom 
the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans  derived  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  dividing  the  months  by  the  Ides,  Nones, 
&C.  (Macrob.&il.  i.  15;  VaiT.  j&.L.vi.  28.)  Of 
unquestionable  Etruscan  origin  was  also  the  Roman 
BjsteD  of  numerals,  which  has  been  transmitted 
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through  the  latter  people  down  to  our  own  tinML 
In  the  dxTuioiui  of  their  mooej,  weighti,  and  mea- 
snrM,  as  wdl  as  in  many  of  their  other  inttitotioiis, 
we  tiaee  a  predilectiott  for  the  doodecinial  sjatem, 
which  was  adopted  firatm  them  by  the  Romans. 

(For  fuller  information  eoooeming  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  Etmscans,  as  well  as  their  institn- 
tioas,  religions  rites,  &c^  the  reader  ma/  oonsolt  the 
work  of  C.  0.  MOUer,  DU  Eirutker,  2  Tois.  8to. 
Bredan,  1828;  and  an  enxUcnt  abridgment  by  the 
same  author  in  the  article  Jgielywiw,  in  Ench  and 
Oraber's  Emqfe'opaedia,  1830,  repnbiished  in  Mai- 
ler's Kleme  Sekriflm,  vol.  L  pp.  12»— 219:   also 

FloRnoe,  1832 ;  and  Abeken,  Mittd-Itaiien,  8vow 
Stuttgart,  1843.  The  extant  monuments  and  re- 
mains ar»  fully  described  by  Dennis,  CiUet  and  €•- 
mettriet  of  Etrmia,  2  toIs.  8to.  Lend.  1848.  U- 
Instrations  of  the  works  of  art  will  be  found  in  the 
plates  to  Micali^s  work  aboire  dted,  and  in  his  Mo- 
mmmenli  /nerfiW,  1844.  A  more  numerous  suite  is 
giren  in  the  older  work  of  Dempster,  EtrmiaRegO' 
Ui,  3  vols.  foL  1723—1767,  and  by  Inglirami,  Mo- 
immmLi  Etruadd,  7  toIs.  4ta  1821—1826;  also 
in  the  J/ommiaili  Inediti  published  by  the  JnttkuiiO 
di  Ccrriipondtma  Areheokgiea  at  Borne,  a  work 
of  which  the  text  or  Amudi  iHao  contains  much  nu 
Inable  information  concerning  Etruscan  antiquitaes.) 

Yin.  TOFOOKAPHT. 

The  physical  features  of  Etruria  hat«  been  already 
described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 
towns,  which  may  be  enumerated  according  to  the 
natural  diviiuons  of  the  country.  1.  N.  of  the  Amns 
were:  Luha,  Luca,  Pisak,  PnnoBiA,  Favsulak, 
and  FLonnmA,  all  considerable  towns,  which  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  47)  the  names  of  Vinoe- 
Inm,  suppooed  to  be  Vermooia  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  SerekiOy  and  Bondelia,  which  cannot  be  iden- 
tified: but  he  plaoes  in  this  part  of  Etmria  abo  a 
colony  of  the  name  of  Lucus  Fekomiaic,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in  Southern 
Etmria:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  not 
a  mere  error  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  [Fbroniax 
Lucos.]  2.  Between  the  Amns  and  the  Umbro 
were:  Sdta,  Volaterrab,  Populoniuk,  and 
BuBBLLAB,  together  with  semal  smaller  places  or 
ports  un  the  coast,  which  must  hsTs  been  dependen- 
cifltf  of  the  inlaod  cities:  viz.  Portns  Pisanos,  Portus 
HercuUs  Labronis  or  Libnmi,  Vada  Volaterrana, 
Portus  Faleria,  and  Portus  Trajanns.  3.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Clanis,  or  between  that  river  and  the 
Tiber,  were  the  four  pow«»rfnl  cities  of  Arretiuii, 
CoKTOHA,  Clusium,  and  Pbbusia.  4.  S.  of  the 
Umbro  and  proceeding  from  that  river  to  the  Tiber 
were  the  important  cities  of  VouBim,  Ybtulonia, 
CoBA,  VuLci,  Tabquinii,  Cakrb,  Vsn,  and  Fa- 
LBRii.  But  besides  these  tlnre  were  in  this  part 
of  Etmria  a  number  of  other  towns,  some  of  them 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  just  mentioned,  others 
known  to  ns  from  the  occurrence  of  their  names  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Etruscans, 
others  again  whose  names  are  found  only  in  Pliny 
or  Ptolony,  but  which  are  proved  by  existing 
remains  to  have  been  pbuses  of  consideration,  and 
ancient  Etmscsn  sites.  Of  these  the  following  must 
be  mentioned.  Between  the  Umbro  and  the  Marta 
were  Satornia,  Suana,  Statokia,  Sudbrtum, 
and  TusCAifiA.    Eba,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
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(iiL  1.  §  49), »  placed  by  him  withhi  the  aiMS 
limits:  and  the  Verentum  or  Vfsentnm  of  PUny  (iiL 
5.  s.  8)  may  probably  be  phMed  near  the  Lake  of 
BoUmcL  Further  to  the  SwwereFEBB3mjii,BunA, 
SiTTBiuif,  Nbpbtb,  Fobom  Cabbii,  Fobux  Clo- 
DU,  Sabatb,  and  CAjrBVA:  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  N.  of  Faleiii,  were  Fbbcbbbujii,  Uobta, 
PouiiABTnjM,  and  Hbbbawtii.  Along  the  eonife 
(proceeding  foam  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro  to  that  of 
the  Tiber)  were  the  Pobtos  TsukMoina,  Pobtts 
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Cabtbum  Novtm,  Ptboi,  Aibiuii,  Fbbobvab, 
and  the  Pobtus  Aitoubti  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  This  southern  portion  of  Etruiia  confained 
also  numerous  watering-places,  which  were  frequented 
in  the  tame  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  period  also,  eo  aecooitt  of  their  mineral 
waters:  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Aquab 
ApofjJitABBfi,  Aquab  Pabbbbib,  and  Aquab 
Tauri,  at  which  last  a  eonsidenible  town  had  grown 
up,  so  that  the  "  Aqnenses  Taurim'  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  munidpal  oamnm- 
nities  of  Etmria.  The  Aquae  Caeratanae  also  had 
given  rise  to  a  town,  which  In  Stnha^s  time  was 
better  peopled  than  the  ancient  city  of  Caere  (Stiah. 
V.  p.  220X  of  which  it  neverthelesB  continned  a 
dependency,  as  did  the  Aquae  Populoniae  and  Aquae 
VohUemnae  of  the  respective  cities  from  which 
they  derived  their  name.  Martial  alludes  (vL  42) 
to  the  abundance  and  foshionaUe  repute  of  these 
Etruscan  watering-places  in  his  time.  Two  other 
sites  which  must  be  pbced  also  in  this  part  of 
Etmria  were  the  Fahum  Voltumkab,  tha  meeCing- 
phue  of  the  federal  assemblies  of  the  Etruscans;  and 
the  LucuB  Fbbohiab,  which  seems  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  Etruscan  towns,  the 
mere  stations  or  obscure  villages  on  the  high  roads, 
known  only  fiom  the  Itineraries,  have  been  omitted. 
Their  names  will  be  flMmd  in  the  articles  of  the 
Viae  on  which  they  were  situated.  Of  these,  there 
were  three  great  high  roads  proceeding  (rem  Rome 
and  travening  Etmria  almost  in  its  whole  extent. 
1.  The  Via  Aubblia,  which  led  from  Borne  to  AI- 
siuffl,  and  from  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  sea- 
coast  as  doeely  as  possible  all  the  way  to  Pisae,  and 
from  thence  to  Luna,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Via 
Clodia.  2.  The  Via  Cabua  led  fimn  Rome  through 
the  heart  of  Etmria  by  Sutrium,  Vulsinii,  and  Chi- 
Bum  to  Arretinm,  from  whence  it  was  continued 
across  the  mountains  to  Bononia  (Cic  PAdL  xiL9; 
Liv.  xxxix.  2),  while  another  brsnch  led  frwn  Ar- 
retinm to  Florentia,  and  thence  by  Pistnia  to  Luca. 
This  last  line  is  called  in  the  Itinersiy  of  Antoninus 
the  Via  Clodia,  and  that  name,  thongfa  not  men- 
tioned by  Cicero^  seems  to  have  in  Ister  times  bo- 
come  the  prevalent  one  (Orell.  /nsor.  3143).  3. 
The  Via  Clodia,  properly  to  called,  was  interrao* 
diato  between  the  other  two  ;  and  led  by  Biers, 
Tuscania,  Satnmia,  Busellae,  and  Sena,  to  I^orentia, 
where  it  joined  the  preceding  route.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  some  confusion  between  the  two,  which  is 
discussed  under  the  articles  Via  Cassia  and  Via 
Cu>DiA.  Besides  these,  the  first  part  of  the  Vm 
Fknunia,  from  the  Mulvian  bridge  till  it  recrossed 
the  Tiber  near  Ocriculnm,  lay  thsoagh  Etmita;  as 
well  ss  the  Via  Amerina,  which  branched  off  from 
the  Cassia  at  Baccanae,  and  led  through  Nepe  and 
Falerii  to  Ameria.   [Axbbia.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

ETYMANDRUS  ('Er^^ioi^fws),  a  river  inDian. 
giana,  usually  written  Erymandrus.  [Ebtmandeus.] 
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EUASPLA  CEiNunrXo,  Arrum,  Anab.  it.  24),  a 
river  in  Bactriaoa.  Alexander  marched  to  its  banks, 
and  probably  crossed  it,  though  this  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  most  likely  the  Kkonar  or  K6ma  river, 
and  in  size  little  more  than  a  moontam  torrent.  The 
livers  in  this  part  of  the  oonntry  have  been  variously 
idwtified  by  different  scholars.  Lassen  thinks  it  the 
same  as  the  Choaspes,  the  name  being  half  Greek, 
half  Sanscrit,  Enaspes,  that  is,  Su-atpa ;  Beichard 
takes  it  to  be  the  AUthona^  a  tributary  of  the  Kdbul' 
river;  Bitter  (Erdhmde^  vel.  iii.  p.  421)  and  Thirl- 
wall  (JTiut  qf  GreeoB^  voL  viL  p.  6)  consider  it  the 
same  as  the  Gobs  or  Ghoes.  Tlie  charscter  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  tribes  with  whom  Alexander 
came  in  contact  in  this  part  of  his  march,  inclines  us 
to  think  the  opinion  <^  Wibon  (iirtoma,  p.  188), 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  JTAonor,  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  (See  also  Elphinstone,  Kdbulf  p. 
328;  Gonrt  /.  A$.  SocBeng.,  April,  1839.)   [V.] 

EUBOEA  (E<^oia :  Eth,  EMoie^y,  EMo«^f ,  fem. 
E^otr  X  Adj.  E{f€eSK6ff  Eubmcus,  Euboeus:  'Egripo 
or  NegrvponC),  the  largest  island  in  the  Aegaean 
sea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris, 
and  Uie  soathem  part  of  Theesaly,  from  which  coun  • 
tries  it  is  separated  by  the  Euboean  sea,  called  the 
Euripus  in  its  narrowest  part  It  is  a  long  and 
narrow  isknd.  According  to  Strabo,  its  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  from  the  promontory  Cenaenm  to  the  pro- 
montory Genwstns,  is  about  1200  stadia,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  150  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  444.) 
Pliny  describes  it  as  150  miles  in  length,  and  365 
miles  in  circuit;  as  in  one  place  more  than  40  miles 
in  breadth,  and  nowhere  less  than  twa  (Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.  21.)  But  these  measurements  are  far  from 
accurate.  The  real  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  b  about  90  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  b  30  miles, 
but  in  one  part  it  b  not  more  than  4  miles  across. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  Euboea  there 
runs  a  range  of  mountains,  %rming  as  it  were  the 
back-bone  of  the  island,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuance  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  P^on,  and 
of  that  of  Gthrys.  In  several  parts  of  the  bland 
these  mountaioB  rue  to  a  great  height  Aft  Ddphi, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  b  7266  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  mountains  consist  of  grey  limestone^  with  a 
eoosiderable  quantity  of  clay-shite. 

The  interior  of  Euboea  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly expbred  by  any  modem  traveller;  and  the 
best  deecription  of  its  physical  features  b  given  in 
the  **  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  by  a  writer  well  ac- 
qoaiated  with  the  island,  to  whoae  aoooont  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  remarks.  The 
■ortheni  end  of  the  bland,  facing  the  coast  of  Thes- 
aaly  and  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  b  of  considerable  width. 
Its  north-western  extremi^  b  a  small  pemnsula, 
terminating  in  the  promontory  Gxvakum  (K^ 
fwor:  Liihddka)f  and  containing  a  mountain  called 
LiOddka,  which  rbes  to  the  height  of  2837  feet 
above  the  sea.  Immediately  south  of  the  isthmxu, 
which  connects  thb  peninsula  with  the  mass  of  the 
island,  b  Mount  Tkletbkiub  (TtKiBpioSy  Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  3100  ftet  high,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris:  at  the  foot  of  thb  mountain  upon  the  coast 
are  some  warm  springs,  called  Tktrmd,  which  wen 
eebbrated  in  antiquity.  [Abdefsus.]  From  Teb- 
thrius  the  moontalns  spread  out  acroas  the  idand  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  contain  several  elevationa 
above  2000  feet  in  height  Along  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  opposite  Theesaly,  b  tin  fertile  plain  of 
Hbtiaea.  Uiion  thb  northern  coast  was  the  pn>- 
nootoiy  Artemisium,  off  which  the  Greeks  gained 
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their  celebnted  naval  victory  over  the  Persians,  b.  €. 
480.  [Abtbmisium.]  South  of  Telethrius  there 
is  high  land  along  the  western  coast  as  &r  as  C. 
PoUWxt  f  and  one  of  the  mountains  between  these 
Umits,  caUed  KtmdUi,  b  4200  feet  high.  Sooth  of 
C,  PolUikd^  and  extending  south  of  Ghalcb,  b  a 
fertile  and  extensive  pbun,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  high  mountains  which  extend  to 
the  eastern  coast;  tlHs  pbin,  which  b  the  largest  in 
the  bland,  was  called  Lklamtdx  in  antiquity,  and 
was  divided  between  the  rival  cities  of  Ghalcb  and 
Eretria.  The  centre  of  the  monntain  mass,  which 
bounds  thb  plain,  b  Ikiphi,  already  mentioned:  it 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Dirphts  or  Dxbphb 
(Aip^f,  Steph.  B.  s.  9.;  Aip^^  Enrip.  Here,  Fw, 
185).  South  of  Ghalcb  there  b  for  some  dbtanoe 
a  track  of  low  land  along  the  western  coast,  backed 
however  by  lofty  mountains.  South  of  Ex«tria  b 
the  plain  o(  Alw6ri,  after  which  there  appear  to  be 
no  longer  plains  of  any  size.  The  whole  of  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  isbnd  b  filled  by  a  mass  of  moun- 
tains, presenting  a  dangerous  coast  to  mariners:  the 
highest  elevation  of  these  mountains,  called  Ochb 
COxn)  in  antiquity,  now  Mt  EHom^  b  4748  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  Mt 
Oche  are  the  ruins  of  a  veiy  ancient  temple,  of  which 
a  deecription  and  drawings  are  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  Walpob's  TraotU  (p.  288,  seq.).  The  south- 
eastem  extremity  of  the  bknd  was  called  Gapha- 
bbus  or  Gaphbbbus  (Ko^pcvs),  now  Kaivo  Doro 
or  Xylofigo :  the  south-western  extremity  was 
named  Gebaxstus  (rcpaurr^s),  now  MandiH,  The 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  called  the  Goela  or 
^  Hollow,"  appears  to  have  been  a  little  north  of  the 
promontory  Geraestus.     [Goela.] 

The  eastem  side  of  Euboea  b  much  more  rocky 
than  the  western  coast  On  the  eastem  side  the 
rocks  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water,  and 
are  rarely  intenrupted  by  any  bvel  spot,  except 
towards  the  nortiiem  end.  *'  Fragments  of  wreck 
are  found  at  the  height  of  80  feet  perpendicubr, 
washed  up  by  the  hexvy  sea  which  a  north-east 
wind  throws  into  thb  bay.  These  winds,  which 
always  bk)w  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  Greeks 
'  meltem,'  probably  a  corruption  of  *  mal  tiempo.' 
In  addition  to  thb,  the  Dardanelles  current,  pre- 
serving the  course  communicated  to  it  by  the  di- 
rection of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south-west 
into  thb  bay  (between  the  promontories  Gaphareus 
and  Ghersonesus),  and  renders  it  a  most  dangerous 
coast:  no  vessel  once  unbayed  here  can  escape  de- 
structi<m.  The  current  being  .deflected  to  the  south- 
ward, sweeps  round  C.  Doro  (Gaphareus),  frequently 
at  the  rate  of  three  mOes  an  hour.  Port  Petriu  b 
the  only  refuge  which  thb  coast  oflfers,  and  so  little 
has  hitherto  been  known  of  thb  shore  that  even  thb 
shelter  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  thb  coast,  which  b  upwards  ^ 
100  miles^  there  are  only  five  or  six  villages  near  the 
shore.'* 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancient  writers  that  Euboea 
was  originally  connected  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Greece,  and  was  separated  from  the  latter  by  an 
earthquake.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21;  comp.  Strab.  i.  p. 
58,  X.  p.  447.)  The  channel  between  the  northem 
end  of  Euboea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Theesaly, 
now  called  TWibert  finom  the  Thessalian  town  of  thb 
name,  b  an  avenge  width  of  about  4  miles,  though 
in  one  port  it  contracts  to  not  quite  1^  mile.  Upon 
rounding  the  promontory  Genaenm,  off  which  lie  the 
small  rocky  bhmds  called  Lidiades,  and  tnmmg  to 
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th«  aoaihward,  is  the  bay  of  TaUmda,  so  called 
from  the  Boeotian  town  of  this  name.  "  A  remark- 
able featare  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amazing 
depth  of  water  under  Mt  Telethrius,  where,  for 
about  12  or  15  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  220 
fathoms  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore;  but  from 
tills  point  the  water  shoals  graduallj  towards  Egripo 
(Chalci&).  Towards  the  north-west  extremity  of 
this  shore  there  is  a  very  safe  and  excellent  harbour, 
now  called  Port  GhiaUra  (formerly  Port  Kalot)." 
At  Chalcis  the  Euboean  sea  contracts  into  a  narrow 
channel,  called  the  Euripos,  only  40  yards  across. 
An  account  of  this  channel,  and  <^  the  extraordinary 
tides  which  here  prevail,  is  given  elsewhere.  [ChaI/- 
cis.]  South  of  the  Euripus  are  several  islands 
along  the  Euboean  shore,  which  afford  good  anchcuage. 
Of  thet«  the  most  important  are  Ghmoonnesus,  Ae- 
giliae,  and  the  ishuids  Petaliae.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ; 
Btrab.  z.  p.  444.) 

Enboea  is  deficient  in  water.  There  is  not  a 
stream  in  the  whole  island  into  which  tiie  smallest 
boat  can  enter.  Those  streams  of  which  the  names 
are  mentioned,  are :  —  Callas  (KoAAds,  Strab.  z. 
p.  445),  on  the  north  coast,  flowing  into  the  sea  near 
Orens;  — Cerkub  (Kiypcifr)  and  Nelbus  (Ni^Acvs), 
of  uncertain  position,  of  which  it  is  record^  that  the 
sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  Cereus  became 
white,  while  those  drinking  the  water  of  the  Neleus 
became  black  (Strab.  z.  p.  449;  Plin.  xxxL  9.  s. 
2 ;  Antig.  Gaiyst.  HitU  Mirai.  84); — Lelaxtds, 
flowing  through  the  plain  of  this  name  (Plin.  iv.  12. 
a.  21); — and  Budobds  (Bo^Sw^or,  Ptol.  iii.  12.  s. 
25),  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  by  C*< 
liothns. 

In  the  plains  of  Euboea  a  considerable  quantity 
of  corn  was  grofwn  in  antiquity;  and  there  b  excel- 
lent pasture  for  sheep  in  the  summer,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  These  mountain-lands  appear  in 
ancient  times  to  have  belonged  to  the  state,  and  wwe 
let  out  for  pasture  to  such  proprietors  as  had  the 
means  of  supporting  their  flocks  during  the  winter. 
The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  copper  and  iron, 
and  the  marble  quarries  of  Caiystus  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  iaUnd  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
in  Greece.  At  the  present  day  a  light  red  wine  is 
made  from  the  vines  grown  in  the  northern  pbiins  of 
the  ialand;  while  the  plains  towards  the  south  are 
genertflly  cultivated  with  com  and  olives. 

Euboea,  like  many  of  the  other  Grecian  islands, 
is  said  to  have  borne  other  names  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Thus,  it  was  called  Macris,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  (Strab.  z.  p. 
444.)  It  wa:}  also  named  Hellopla,  pn^perly  a  dis- 
trict near  ULstiaea  in  the  northern  part  of  the  isUmd, 
from  Hellup»,  the  son  of  Ion;  —  Oche,  from  the 
mouutaiu  of  this  iiame  in  the  south  of  the  island ; — 
and  Abantis,  from  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
tlie  island.  (Strab.  I  c;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.)  It  is 
observed  by  Strabo  that  Homer  (/IL  iL  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Abantes,  though  he 
gives  to  the  island  itself  the  name  of  Euboea.  Hesiod 
related  that  the  name  of  Abantis  was  changed  into 
Euboea  from  the  cow  lo,  who  was  even  sud  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  the  island.  (Hes.a|».^(epA. 
B.  9,  V.  'AffaKris;  Strab  Le.)  It  would  be  idle  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  Abantes.  According 
to  Aristotle,  they  were  Thracians  who  passed  over  to 
Euboea  from  tlie  Thracian  town  of  Abae  ;  while 
others,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice,  de- 
rived their  name  from  an  eponymous  hero.  (Strab. 
U  r.)  The  southern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited 


by  Diyopes,  who  are  expressly  said  to  have  finnded 
Styra  and  Caiystus  (Herod,  viil  46;  Thoc.  vn.  57); 
but  in  the  historical  period  the  Abantes  had  diaip* 
peared  from  Euboea.  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Abantes  assisted  in  oolooising  the  Ionic  dliBi  of 
Asia  Minor.    (Herod.  L  146.) 

In  the  historical  times  most  of  the  citia  of 
Euboea  were  inhabited  by  Ionic  Gie^;  asd  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  taken  the  diief  part 
in  their  colonisation.  Euboea  was  divided  becra 
siz  or  seven  independent  cities,  of  which  Chalcis 
and  Erbtbia,  on  the  western  coast  in  the  eeotra 
of  the  isUmd,  were  the  most  important  In  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  were  situated  Hdtlju, 
afterwards  called  Oreus,  on  the  coast  oppoaite 
Thessaly;  DivM,  Aedbpsi}8,  Athehab  Diadei, 
Okobiab,  and  Aeoak,  on  the  west  coast  oppoeita 
Locris;  and  Cbbinthus,  on  the  east  coast  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  isknd  were  Dtbtus^  Sttba,  ud 
Cartstus.  There  were  also  a  few  smaller  places 
dependent  upon  these  cities,  of  which  a  list  b  girea 
under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which  tfaejr  respeo- 
tively  belonged.  All  the  above-mentiooed  cities 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  with  tlie  exception  of  Atheosi 
Diades.  Scylax  mentions  only  four  cities— CaiTSta^ 
Eretria,  Ch^ds,  and  Heetiaea. 

As  Euboea  never  formed  one  political  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  general  hi&toiy  of  the  whole 
ishind  without  repeating  what  is  mentiooed  under 
each  city.    It  is  ther^ore  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  a  few  leading  fiu;ts,  referring  Cor  the 
details  of  the  histoiy  to  other  articles.    At  a  my 
early  period  Chalcis  and  Eretria  wen  two  of  Um 
most  important  cities  in  Gneoe.    They  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce^  and  founded  oolameB  npos 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Italj,  and  Sicily,  and  in  the 
ishmds  of   the  Aegaean.      They  oontinned  in  t 
flourishing  condition  down  to  the  expnldon  of  the 
Peisistratidae  from  Athens,  when  the  Ghaleidutne 
joined  the  Boeotians  in  making  war  upon  the  Athe- 
nians.    But  for  this  they   paid  deariy;  for  the 
Athenians  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  defeated  the 
Chalddians,  and  divided  their  lands  among  40QO 
Athenian  colonists,  B.  c.  506.    (Chalcis.]  Eretiis 
was  destroyed  by  the  Peniaos  in  b.  o.  490^  in  god- 
sequence  of  the  ud  which  the  Eretrians  had  rendered 
to  the  lonians,  in  their  revolt  from  Persia  two  yon 
previously:  and  although  the  dty  was  subeeqnenUf 
rebuilt  near  its  former  site,  it  never  reooveied  iti 
former  pow.     [Eretria.]     After  the  Pentsn 
wars  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  sabject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  regarded  it  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  their  fiueign  possessions.    It  supplied  them  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  with  timber  sad 
fire-wood,  and  with  pasture  for  their  hones  and 
flocks.    In  B.a  445  the  whole  ishmd  revolted  firm 
Athens,  but  it  was  speedily  reconquefed  by  Peridea 
In  B.  a  41 1,  shortly  after  the  Athenian  misfortiines 
in  Sidly,  Euboea  again  revolted  fitim  Athens,  and 
its  dties  continued  for  a  time  independent    Bat 
when  Athens  recovered  its  maritime  supranacft 
the  influence  of  the  Athenians  again  became  pi»* 
dominant  in  Euboea,  in  spite  of  the  Thebana,  who 
attempted  to  bring  it  under  their  sway.      The 
Athenians  however  wem  no  longer  able  to  eseroae 
the  same  sovereignty  over  the  Euboean  dtiesi  as 
they  had  done  during  the  flourishing  period  of  thdr 
empire;  and  accordingly  they  did  not  interfere  t» 
put  down  the  tyxants  who  had  estahltshed  them- 
selves in  most  of  the  dties  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Maoedon.    Thb  naonansh  availed  falm* 


mV  <]{  tbs  (rrgrton*  of  Calliu,  tha  trnmt  oT  Ctulcii, 
!»  oUblisli  bi)  inSuenoi  in  tbe  uUiid ;  whkb  Tir- 
tnitlj  btcune  *ubj«ct  to  him  iftir  Ihf  bulla  of 
CbWRncia.  From  tbii  time  Eabo«  farmtd  &  pu 
cf  iha  UxadaDiui  domioiaaa,  lill  tht  B«nu 
wnated  it  from  Philip  V..  mnd  lolond  to  ibi  dlii 
tb«r  itidependeDce,  B.O.  191,  (Li>.  luiv.  Gl, 
Tbg  EnbnciHi  dtia  nmuMd  fiuthfal  to  th«  Komi 
illkiDot  during  Ilia  wu  with  the  Aetoliuia  (Li< 
zxiT.  37.  3»),  bat  Chikii  tell  iolo  the  hind)  of 
ADtiocboa  wbrn  ht  craned  over  into  Gnocv  (LiT. 
zziT.  SO,  SI).  Uader  tha  Roniui,  Enboe*  wu 
iocludcd  in  tba  pminc*  of  Aebii*. 

In  tba  middlt  agu  Euboea  wu  cdlad  Egripo, 
•  eomption  of  Euripiu,  (b«  ume  of  the  town  boilt 
upon  tb«  mina  of  Chiilci*.  Tba  VraaboiB,  wbo 
obtwiwd  poaHMiai]  of  th«  iiland  apon  tba  diiniam- 
bennent  of  tha  BjTwUine  amprt  bj  the  latins. 
oJkd  ll  Xtfropomt,  fmbahlf  ■  comiptioo  of 
Egr^Mi,  and  poaic,  ■  bndga.  Tba  inland  now  fimii 
part  of  tbe  modern  kin^om  of  Gncce.  (Camp, 
nadkr,  Seiit  dmvh  Griacktmiimd,  tdL  L  p.  450, 
Mq.l  Leake,  Northern  Greea,  Tol.  iL  p.  2Sa,  aeq.; 
"'     't,Senm,EtJKiieanm^itii^Gtiua,1S39.) 


ftrtila  diatricl. 
dditad  lor  its  Duna.  Tba  vim  (apaciall^  grew  there 
iei7  lamriouiilf.  (Steph.  B.  i. «.  r  Stnb.  liL  p, 
S78.)  Under  tb*  Bomiui  dDminim  Eucarju  ba- 
kngad  to  tha  eonvrntm  of  GjnmU,  to  the  uDth- 
imt  of  which  dtj  it  wu  aitnalBl.  (Pbn.  T.  99 ; 
camp.  PtoL  T,  !.  §  34 ;  Hierocl.  p.  666 ;  Geogr.  But.) 
Both  Anmdall  (AtBOv.  ■>  Ai.  Mis.  i.  p.  13S)  and 
Kiepeit  place  Eacarpa  at  no  eieat  diitance  from 
Sepdor,  but  ita exact  ntatnutomn.     [L.S.] 


EUCRATIDIA  (Eb(|>«<Ha,  Smb.  li.  p.  916; 
PtoL  Ti.  11.  §B,'  Staph.  B.>.(i.).  ■  town  in  Bac- 
triana,  namad  after  tha  king  EucratidBi.  It  haaiut 
beea  finnd  poiaLbla  to  idautifj  it  with  anj  modem 
aite.  [VO 

EUDEIELUS.     [AsFLEiKiH.] 

EUDIEBD,  a  castle  in  Thoaalj,  on  tbe  lontb- 
tn  eide  if  Ut.  Oljmpiu,  dtMribed  bj  Livj  u  dia- 
laot  15  mika  from  the  Boman  camp  between  Aiom 
and  Doliche,  in  the  direction  of  ^icari*  and  Lapa- 


EUGASEI. 
(LI*.  iH>.  3;  Leake,  KorOien  Orttee,  T<d.  ill 

"""    """   41B.) 


Cappadccia,  in 


EUDIPHUS  (ERi^i).  a  town  of  Ci 
what  it  called  tbe  Fonltu  F 
naXiiMfmtit,  PtoL  V.  6.  §  10)  Oeogr.  Bar.,  where 
it  ii  called  Eudipu.)  [L.  &] 

EUDCCU  (EiXoiiIa),  tba  name  rf  fiinr  differml 
towu  in  Alia  Uinor  mentioned  in  the  ^niecriaMit 
of  HiemJea :  one  liCnated  ia  Pfarjpa  Pacatiana ; 
tbe  eeoond  ia  Fampbylia,  in  tbe  OMghbotutood  of 
Tenoeenu ;  the  tDird  in  L^ia ;  and  tbe  foortb  in 
Cappadocia.  The  laat  bad  Cbrmerlf  belonged  lo  the 
Anatolian  Thenu,  bnt  waa  incorporated  with  Cap- 
padoda  ij  Leo  VI.  (Coutaot  Pnrph.  di  Admm. 
laKp.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDOSES,  a  pecfh  of  Gannanf,  mentioned  only 
bj  Tadtna  (fiam.  40),  wen  one  of  tbe  tribea  of  Urn 
Sneri,  and  probably  dwelt  'ax  HeetltBtiirg. 

EUDOXIOFOLIS    [SsLiMBBia.] 

EUliSPE'BIDAE.     [Hhu-iriiiaeJ. 

EUGAKEI,  a  people  of  Northern  Italy,  who  play 
but  an  nnimportant  part  in  hiaConcal  timei,  bat  appear 
at  an  earlier  period  to  Iut>  been  more  powerful  and 
widely  epread.  Litj  apiualj  talk  tu  (i.  1)  that 
they  occnpwd  tbe  whole  tract  from  tbe  Alpe  to  Iba 
head  of  tbe  Adriatic,  Inm  which  they  were  ezpelltd 
by  the  Veneti.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
thii  itatemmt  Chat  Fliny  deaeribei  Verona  ai  inha- 
Utad  partly  by  Bbaetiam,  jaitly  by  ED^aaeana,  and 
that  Cato  euomeratad  34  town*  belcoging  to  them. 
(Plin.  iiL  19.  a.  33,  SO.  >.  S4.)  Thej  appear  ia 
hare  been  driien  by  tbe  Veoeti  into  the  Talleye  of  the 
Alps  on  tbe  Italian  aide  of  tbe  chain,  where  they 
ooDtinoed  to  labset  in  the  lime  of  Fliny  a>  a  eeparata 
paopla,  and  bad  receiTed  the  Latin  franchise.  Bat 
thej  maet  alao  have  occupied  the  detached  group  of 
Tolcanic  hilla  between  Palavium  and  Verona,  which  ara 
Bitll  known  a>  tbe  Eagaiwan  Hills  (Calii  Eugcmei), 
a  name  eridanCly  trarunilited  by  nDintemipted  tra- 
dition, tbouKh  not  found  in  any  ancient  geographer 

Lucaa  izideed  epeaka  of  the  "  Eoganeni  oolUt,* 
which  he  asaociatei  with  tbe  baths  of  Apoina,  and  it 
ti  probable  that  tbe  "  Enganei  lacoa  '  of  Uarlial 
lefer  to  tbe  game  waten.  (Lacan.  Tii.  193 ;  Mar- 
tial, IT.  as.  4.)  Tbe  latter  aathor  in  another 
paiaage  gins  the  name  of  Engancan  to  the  town  of 
Ateata  at  the  lint  of  tbe  aaine  hiU>,  and  Kdcniu 
Apollinani  appLea  tbe  epithet  of"  Eoganrae  chaitaa' 
to  tbe  writing!  of  Urj.  (Id.  x.  93;  Sidon.  Apoll. 
A»9.Jna««.I89.)  Hence  it  ia  arident  that  tha 
tradition  of  their  having  jreTionaly  occupied  tbtaa 
r^ions  anrvivad  long  after  thor  eipoleioo  by  tba 
Veneti,  According  lo  Cato,  tbe  moantaiD  tribei  of 
tha  Triompllini  and  Camuni,  contiderahly  fnitlNr 
wot  (in  tbe  Vol  Camomca  and  Vol  Trow^ia}  mn 
al»  of  Eoganeui  nee  (ap.  FUn.  iiL  SO.  i.  94). 

We  have  no  indication  of  the  national  afflniliee  at 
tbe  Eat;aneana,  Andint  wrileia  appear  lo  have 
r^arded  them  u  a  diatiact  race  from  the  Vsned 
and  trom  the  Bbaetiana,  u  well  u  from  tbe  Ganla 
wbo  enbeeqoently  invaded  thia  part  of  Italy ,  bnt 
from  what  stock  they  proceeded  we  liare  no  acconnt 
ataiL  ThenotionoftheirCrwiducmt(Plln.(.s.) 
wu  evidently  a  mare  e^mokgical  fancy,  baaed  npoa 
tbe  mppoaed  derivaliiia  of  their  name  bom  ^irytriti, 
"  tba  well-bom.'* 

The  chief  tribe  rf  tba  Eoganei  waa  called,  aeeording 

Pliny,  Stoeni  or  Stem,  a  nanie  which  ia  abo  foond 

Strabo  among  the  minor  Alpine  tribes  Qhint, 
Stnh.  iv.  p.  304),  bnt  we  ban  K>  cine  to  theii 
-     -Bi.  (li.H.B.1 
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EUHY'DRIUH, « town  ia  Thaaalj  kid  waste  by 
Philip,  is  Bopposed  bj  Leake  to  have  been  situated 
npon  a  conspicooos  insuiated  hdght  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  EnipeoB,  on  the  road  froin  Petrin6  to  Feruda. 
(LIt.  zxui.  13 ;  Leake,  Northern  Gr§ece,  toI.  it. 
pp.  492«  493.) 

EULA.  (Evta>  a  town  of  the  Dassaretae  (Ptd. 
ill.  13.  §  32),  the  poaUon  of  which  is  nnknown. 
It  was  here  that  the  nndaontcd  Enrydice,  daughter 
of  Amyntas,  and  wife  of  Arrhidaeos,  was  abandoned 
by  her  troops  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Polysperchon 
and  Olympias.    (Died.  xviiL  1 1.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

EULAEUS  {A  EdAaiof,  Stnb.  zr.  p.  728;  Died, 
six.  19 ;  Arrian,  Tii.  7 ;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a  river 
of  Snsiana,  which  rises  in  the  moontaius  to  the  east 
of  that  proTuioe,  in  the  district  called  2>mar6«,  and, 
after  posnng  the  modem  town  of  Shutter ^  flows  into 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  called  the 
ffaffar.  Its  present  name  is  Karun.  There  have 
been  some  difficolties  about  the  identification  of  the 
ancient  Eolaeus,  caused  chiefly  by  the  oonfhsion 
which  preTails  in  many  of  the  ancient  geographical 
notices  of  the  rivers  of  Snsiana,  and  the  Gbosspes 
and  Coprates  having  been  by  8on:e  oonfbnnded  with 
it  [Choaspks.]  Its  principal  tribntaiy  was  the 
Coprates,  now  called  the  river  of  Dizfvl,  which  falls 
into  it  a  little  above  the  town  istAhnoat.  (Selby, 
Aacmt  of  Karun,  in  /.  jR.  Qeogr.  8oc  vol.  siv. 
pt  iL)  In  the  lower  part  of  its  conise  it  probably 
represents  the  andent  Pasitigris.  (Bawlinson*s  Map, 
/.  R,  Gtogr,  Soc.  voL  iz.  pL  i.)  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Polydatus,  mslces  the  Tigris,  Choaspes, 
and  Eulaeus  end  their  cowses  in  a  nuunh,  and  thence 
fl.ow  on  to  the  sea;  and  remarks  on  tbe  peculiar 
ligh^ess  and  purity  of  its  water  (zv.  pp.  728 — 735; 
oompare  rSmarks  on  the  same  subject  by  Lieut 
Selby,  /.  IL  Gtogr.  Soc  xiv.  p.  223).  Plmy  speaks 
of  the  lakes  made  by  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  nesr 
Charax  (vi.  23,  26),  and  adds  that  the  Enhieus, 
whose  source  was  in  Media,  separated  Snsiana  from 
Elymais  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  Where,  however,  he  states 
subsequently  in  the  same  chapter  that  it  flowed 
roond  the  citadel  of  Susa,  he  is  mistaking  it  for  the 
Coprates,  or,  more  strictly,  for  a  small  stream  now 
called  the  Shapur  river,  the  ancient  name  of  which, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved.  In  like  manner, 
Pliny  is  probably  in  error  when  he  makes  the  Eulaeus 
flow  through  Messabatene.  This  district  is  almost 
certainly  the  present  Mah^Sehaden,  in  Laristin, 
which  is  drained  by  the  Kerhhah  (Choaspes),  and 
not  by  the  Euhwns.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Eulaeus  had  a  direct  channel  to 
the  sea,  which  Lieut  Selby  {I  c.  p.  221)  states  to 
bs  at  Khdr  Bdmmhfrf  about  three  miles  to  the  £.  of 
the  Shat-al-Araby  or  B€urah  river.  The  same  may 
be  gathered  firom  Arrian's  aooonnt  of  the  movemoitB 
of  Alexander,  who  states  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  placed  the  main  body  of  his  in&ntry  under 
tin  command  of  Uephaestkm  to  be  led  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  himself  descended  by  the  Eulaeus  to  tbe  sea; 
that,  having  arrived  at  its  mouth,  he  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  the  sea  to  the  Tigris,  leaving  some  of  his 
ships  to  follow  the  canal  which  joined  the  Eulaeus 
and  Tigris;  and  that  then  he  ascended  the  Tigris 
(viL  7).  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  months  of  the  Eu- 
laeus, and  gives  it  a  double  source  in  Media  and 
Susiana  (vi.  3.  2).  This  view  may  periiaps  be 
noondled,  by  supposini;  the  Median  source  to  refer 
to  the  Copn^  (^2>»/W),  and  tbe  Susianian  to  the 
proper  Eulaeus  or  Kardn.  Ptolemy,  however,  places 
the  month  of  the  river  much  too  far  to  the  £.,  and 
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appean  to  have  oonfbnnded  it  in  this  imrfaiiBS^ 
with  either  the  Hidypnns  (JerrtfAt)  or  the  Orsatii 
{Tab).  There  seems  no  leasoo  to  doubt  that  tbe 
name  itself  is  a  Graecised  fbnn  of  theChaldce  Ulai 
{Damiel,  viiL  2,  16);  thongh,  as  w«  have  shown 
i^Kive,  tlie  Sulaens  oonld  luit  in  sttictnen  be  said  to 
be  the  river  of  Susa.  [V.] 

EUMENELA(EdM^Mia:  Etk.EifUPt6t:  IskiUe), 
a  town  of  Phrygia,  situated  on  the  river  Glaacns,  tm 
the  road  from  DoryUeum  to  Aparoeia.  (Plin.  v.  29 ; 
Strab.  xii.  576 ;  Hieroel.  p.  667.)  It  is*  said  to  hav« 
rsoeived  its  name  from  Attains  II.,  who  named  the 
town  after  his  brother  and  predeeessor,  Enmenes  II. 
(Stsph.  B.  f .  V.)  Ruins  and  curious  sculptures  still 
mark  the  pkce  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  (Ha- 
milton, Retearehetj  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  1 65.)  On  some  coins 
found  there  we  read  Zti/utfimv  'AxoIm^,  which  seems 
to  allude  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  at  which 
troops  of  Attains  were  present  The  district  of  the 
town  bore  the  name  Eummetiea  Begio,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (l.  c).  (Comp.  Franz,  Fimf  Intdmften 
u.fMfStadtt  m  Klemarien,  p.  10,  foil.)      [L.S.J 


GOnr  OF  EUMEHEIA. 

EUONTMITAE  CEw»w^«toi,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  33; 
Steph.  B.  p.  288,  s.  v.;  Agathemer.  Gtogr.  Mia, 
ii.  5;  Plin.  vi.  35.  §  29).  Of  these  people,  and 
of  the  district  ooenpied  by  them,  the  accounts  in 
the  ancient  geographers  are  conflicting.  One  het 
alone  concerning  them  seems  ascertained,  that  they 
dwelt,  as  thdr  name  imports,  on  the  west  or  1^ 
bank  of  the  Kile.  Stefiianus  of  Byzantium  says 
that  the  Enonymitae  were  an  Egyptian  people  situ? 
ated  on  the  borders  of  Aethiopia;  Agat^emerus 
places  them  above  the  Second  Oatarsct;  while  PUny, 
on  the  authority  of  Nero's  sorveyors  (exploratonsX 
describes  them  as  living  on  the  northon  frontier  of 
Aethiopia  near  the  islimd  Gagandes.  Herodotus, 
however  (ii.  30),  says  that  the  Anttsnoli,  or  that 
portion  of  tbe  war-caste  of  Egypt  which  abandoned 
its  country  in  the  reign  of  Psammetiehus,  were  called 
Asmach,  and  that  this  word  signifies  in  the  Coptie 
language  those  whose  station  is  on  the  king's  left 
hand.  Diodorus  (L  67),  indeed,  ascribes  the  de- 
sertion of  the  warriors  to  their  ango'  at  having  been 
transferred  by  Psammetschus,  during  an  invasion  of 
Syria,  from  xh»  right  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
their  hereditary  post,  to  the  left.  If  these  ety- 
mologies can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  Enonymitae  were  permitted  by  the 
king  of  Aethio|ua  to  settle  in  a  district  bordering 
both  on  Egypt  and  Meroe,  in  which  position  they 
might  be  serviceable  to  their  adopted  country  in  its 
wsJB  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Memphis.      [W.  B.  D.] 

EUPAGIUM  (E^iiyioi'),  a  town  in  Uie  moun- 
tainous district  of  Acrareia  in  Elis,  of  nnknown  site. 
(Died.  xiv.  17.) 

EUPA'LIUM  (EMiXiop,  Strab.,  Thnc;  in  some 
edits,  of  Thuc.  written  Eim6\totf;  Enpalium,  Liv.; 
EinraXla,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Eupalia,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4: 
Eth.  EbwaXtt^s),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Western 
Locris,  situated  near  the  sea,  and  between  Nanpactus 
and  Oeantheia.  (Stnb.  ix.  p.  427,  z.  p.  450.)  U 
was  tbe  place  chosen  by  Demosthenes  for  the  de- 
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posit  of  1)18  plunder,  in  b.  c.  426 ;  and  it  was  shortlj 
afterwards  taken  hj  £i»7k)cliiis,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, along  with  Oenmn.  (Thoc  iii.  96,  102.) 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Eupalium 
fell  into  the  hande  of  the  Aetolians ;  and  Philip, 
when  he  made  a  descent  upon  the  Aetolian  coast  in 
B.  o.  307,  landed  at  Erythrae,  which  is  described  bj 
Livj  as  near  Enpalium.  (Liv.  zzviiL  8.)  This 
EiTthne  was  probably  the  port  of  EnpaUom.  Leake 
■nppoees  Enpaiiam  to  hare  stood  in  the  plain  of 
McurUkidf  opposite  to  the  islands  TWtdma  or  TVo- 
s^AM,  where  some  mine  of  an  ancient  dtj  still  exbt 
00  the  eastern  side  of  the  pUiin,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  (Leake,  Nar^em  Greeoef  voL  il 
pp.  617,  618.) 

£UPAT(yRIA.     [Amibus]. 

EUPATCXRIUM.     [Tjluhica  Chbbsoiqesus.] 

EUPUOHBIUM,  a  town  in  Phiygia,  between  Syn- 
nada  and  Apameia,  on  the  spot  of  the  modem  8a»- 
duUi  (Leake,  Asia  Minor^  pw  165),  formed,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Metropolis,  Peitae,  Acmonia,  and 
some  otbtfB,  the  conventoa  of  Apameia.  (Plin.  v.  29 ; 
eomp.  Geogr.  Rav.)  It  seems,  like  Eucarpia,  to 
have  receiTed  its  name  from  the  fertility  of  its  ter- 
ritory. (Gomp.  Hamilton,  iSeMore^  milna  if tnor, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  169.)  [L.  &] 

EUPHRANTA  or  EUPHRANTAS  TURRIS 
(pf^pJanta  'Kvpyos^  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  ^if^f^dana 
vv^oSf  Ptol.  It.  8.  §  14;  E&^aiTcJ,  Siadiasm.  p. 
452:  K(ur-S<^ranf  Ro.),  a  fortress,  and  apparently 
also  a  town,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  territory  and  the  dominions  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Adjacent  to  it  was  a  good  harbour,  the 
only  one  on  this  part  of  the  coast  By  this  and 
other  circnnntanoes  noticed  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
identified  with  Jratr-/SSa/rai»,  where  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  huge  ruins  of  a  tower  of  massiTe  masonry. 
(Delhk  Celhk,  p.  SO;  Barth.  pp.  340, 369.)     [P.  S.] 

EUPHRATENSia     [Coiocagene.] 

EUPHRATES  (A  ESppdenis,  EJf fyJ^t),  the 
river  of  Western  Asia,  which,  with  its  twin-stream  the 
Tigris^  forms  the  third  among  the  systems  of  double 
rivers,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristie  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  have  lud  such  an  important 
influence  on  its  dvilisation  and  political  organisation. 

1.  The  Name,  —  The  Euphrates,  as  it  was  uni- 
versally called  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews  the  name  of  **  The  great 
river"  which  was  to  be  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
land  granted  by  Jehovah  to  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham {DeaL  u  7),  and  did  aotnally  become  the  na- 
tural limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David. 
The  Propheta  when  they  use  it  to  denote  figuratively 
the  Assyrian  power,  speak  of  it  emphatically  as  ^  the 
river."  (/«.  viiL  5;  Jer.  ii.  18.)  The  word  which 
BtiU  survives  in  the  modeni  Frat  or  Fifrdtj  bore  the 
signification  of  ''fertility"  (Joseph.  Antiq,  i.  1.  § 
3  ;  oomp.  Winer,  Reaho9rieriw^  a.  v. ;  Rosen- 
miiUer,  ffmtdbuchj  voL  i.  pt  i  p.  189.)  According 
to  Pliny  (v.  20)  it  did  not  assume  the  epithet  of 
Euphrates  till  it  had  broken  through  the  defile  formed 
by  the  £.  extremity  of  Mens  Amanus.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  course,  as  far  as  Elegia,  it  was  called 
Ptzikates,  and,  afterwards,  while  working  its  cir- 
cuitous course  through  Taurus,  GiiiiiAa.  Gf  its 
two  great  souroes  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
W.  is  now  called  Kara-Su,  the  £.  Mwdd-chdi, 
which  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  Aid  Tdgk,  a  moun- 
tain about  9000  fleet  high,  and  from  its  size,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  stream. 
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The  oonfluenoe  of  these  two  streams,  after  forming 
with  the  Tigris  one  tidal  channel,  receives  the  ap- 
peUation  of  ShaiUel-*Arab, 

2.  Comparative  Geography.— ^  In  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  ancients  with  modem  researches 
and  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  ^t 
none  of  the  maps  describing  the  course  of  the  river, 
previous  to  the  publication  oi  the  results  obtained 
by  Gdonel  Ghesney's  expeditiou,  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  work  {Exped.  Eupkrat,y 
London,  1850)  for  the  first  accurate  and  complete 
survey  of  the  geography  of  this  river-basin.  Before 
entering  upon  the  more  precise  details  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  otheiVi 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  <^  the  banks  of  this 
mighty  stream,  which  is  connected  in  the  earliest 
and  most  venwable  rsoords  with  the  «igin  and 
cradle  of  the  human  race, —  is  linked  with  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  aa 
forming  the  dividing-lme  for  great  empires,  races, 
and  tongues, — and  is,  probably,  destined  in  after 
ages  to  become  again  one  among  the  chief  of  the 
thorough&res  of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus  (L  180)  the  Euphratea 
flowed  from  Armenia,  b«ng  krge,  deep,  and  swift, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
river  was  navigable  from  Babylon  upwards  for  those 
willow  boats  (i.  194),  the  counterparts  of  which,  the 
modem  Kiifah  or  basket  boats,  now  float  upon  the 
Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates. 

The  expedition  ^  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
brought  the  Greeks  into  oootact  with  the  Persian 
Empire,  consideraUy  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Euphrates;  and  several  modem 
travellers  have  borne  testimony,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  the  accuracy  <rf  Xenophon's  description, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  army  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  ford  of  Thapsacus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  best  known  and  most  frequented 
passage  down  to  b.  a  100.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  here  was  4  stadia.  (Anab,  L  4.  §  11.)  After 
erossmg  the  Euphrates,  Gyms  proceeded  for  nine 
days'  nuurch  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  to  its 
affluent,  the  river  Arsxesor  Ghaboras,  which  divided 
Syria  from  Arabia.  Still  advancing  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  entered  the  Desert  where  there  was 
no  cultivation  or  even  any  tree,  nothing  but  worm- 
wood and  various  aromatic  shrabs.  \Anab.  i.  5. 
§  1.)  The  country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
as  for  as  Pyke,  being  full  of  hills  and  narrow  val- 
leys, presented  many  difficulties  to  the  movements  of 
an  army.  Pylae,  it  would  seem,  marked  the  spot 
where  Uie  desert  country  N.  of  Babylonia,  with  its 
undulations  of  land  and  steep  river  banks,  was  ex^ 
changed  for  the  fat  and  fertile  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia Proper.  After  Gunaxa,  the  Greeks  quitted  the 
Euphrates,  nor  did  they  come  within  sight  of  it  till 
they  reached  the  E.  branch  (JVurtfii-CAai),  at  a  pouife 
where  the  water  was  not  higher  than  the  navel,  and 
as  they  were  told,  not  for  firam  its  sources.  (^Anab, 
iv.  5.  §  2.)  Koch  {Zug  dor  Zehn  Taus^  pp. 
88 — 93)  is  at  issue  with  Golonel  Chesnqr  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  as  to  the  point  where  a  ford  could  bo 
found  in  mid-winter  with  snow  on  the  ground. 
Golonel  Ghesney  (vol.  iL  p.  229)  asserts  that  no 
passage  coaM  take  place  till  they  reached  39^  10' 
N.  lat.  Koch,  whose  opinion  is  preferred  by  Mr. 
Grote  (Hut  of  Gruet,  vol  ix.  p.  159),  holds  that 
the  river  would  be  fbrdable  a  little  above  its  oonfla- 
eooe  with  the  TeGharbakur  about  Ut  39^  3'. 
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Tlie  third  period  of  butorx  which  throws  light 
npoD  the  Enphrates  syitem  Is  the  Macedooian  Ez- 
peditioD  into  Asia,  b.  a  331.    Alexander  inarcbed 
through  Phoenicia  and  Syria  to  the  Enphrates,  and 
feUowing  the  footsteps  of  G jnis,  orossed  the  river  at 
the  Zeugma  of  Thapeacos,  whidi  derived  its  name 
from  the  bridge  originally  oonstnicted  for  the  tnns- 
port  of  Alexander's  army.    (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  8; 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  9  ;  oomp.  Dion  Cass.  zt.  17  ;  Kinneir, 
Geo^.  Mem,  p.  316).    Local  tradition  has  trsns* 
mitted  the  fsct  of  the  passage  of  Ithender  Adbdr^ 
and  there  is  the  additional  &ct,  tliat,  tempted  by  the 
advantages  of  the  sitoation,  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Nioephoriom  (^RhakkaX)  to  be  built.    In  poraaanoe 
of  his  great  plan  of  fusing  the  West  with  the  East 
by  the  promotion,  through  Greek  influence,  of  a 
union  between  diflbrent  nations  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Enphrates,  the  Jazaites,  and  the  Indus,  the  ancient 
city  of  Babylon  in  the  East  was  intended  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Mscedonian  nniveml  empire.    To  cany  out  this 
design,  as  the  oonrse  of  the  Lower  Euphrstes  was 
hitherto  unknown,  Nearchus  and  other  followeiB  of 
Alexander,  were  despatched  to  collect  materials:  and 
the  narrative  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  the  daring 
voyage  of  Nearohns  to  the  estuary  of  the  Euiihrates, 
is  the  most  valuable  record  of  antiquity,  by  which 
an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  former  ooodition  of  the 
Ddto  of  that  river  and  of  Snoiana.    The  fleet  fi- 
nished  its  course  at  Diridotes  (Tendon),  a  port  which 
was  not  unknown,as  it  was  frequented  by  the  Arsbian 
merchants,  who  brought  hither  their  ftankincense 
and  other  spioes  for  sale.    Teredon  or  Diridotes,  the 
foundation  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  Nebnchad- 
nessar  (comp.  Abyd.  op.  Seat  Emend,  Ten^  p. 
13),  was  a  vilUig*  at  the  month  of  the  Euphrstes, 
at  a  distance,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Ma* 
oedonian  navigator,  of  3300  stadia  from  Babylon 
(Arrian,  Jnd.  xiL).     The  position  of  this  pkce  has 
been  fixed  at  J^kl  Sandm,  a  gigantic  mound  nesr 
the  Pallacopas  brsnch  of  the  Euphrates,  considerably 
to  the  N.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  present  Eu- 
phrates.   The  fleet,  in  following  the  windings  of  the 
channel,  might  be  carried  much  beyond  the  Shait  «l 
*Arabf  which  is  easily  missed,  and  thus  might  have 
reached  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  PaUaoopss,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  BooUim  (comp.  Chesney, 
Exped,  Evphrai.  voL  ii.  p.  855;   Ainsworth,  pp. 
185—195). 

At  the  dissdution  of  the  Mscedonian  empue  con- 
sidersble  inland  intercourM  and  traffic  was  encoo- 
nged  by  the  Selenddae;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
tlwt  the  marks  of  population  and  industry  which 
have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
should  be  referred  to  the  two  centuries  of  then:  do- 
minion, when  the  oonrse  of  the  river  would  be*  better 
protected  than  when  it  became  the  boundary-line 
between  Rome  and  the  Pwthians.  The  gioat  high- 
way from  Asia  Minor  to  the  cities  of  Perua,  which 
crossed  the  Zeugma  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  in 
later  times  bore  the  imposing  name  of  the  "  road  of 
peace  "  (**  Zeugma  Latinae  Pacis  iter,"  Sut  SUv.  iiL 
S.  137),  though  improved  and  strenf^thened  by  the 
Romans  when  their  power  was  established  through 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  was  probably  hud  down 
on  the  lines  which  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Seleucid  princes.  (Comp.  Merivale,  Hitt,  of  lAe 
Bomoau  under  the  Empire^  voL  L  p.  517.)  The 
Boman  soldiers  first  crossed  the  Euphrstes  under  Ln* 
cullus,  when  the  pssssge,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
denial  droughti  was  rendered  much  easier  (Plat 
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LutmU,  24);  and  in  the  &tal  expedition  of  Gi 
seven  legions  and  4000  horse  took  the  psssage  of 
Thapsacus.  (Pint  Cross.  20.)  Augustus  was  con- 
tented to  make  the  Euphrates  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire;  nor  was  that  frontier  advanced, 
except  during  the  short  interval  of  the  Eastern  con* 
quests  of  Trsjan.  Und«  Hadrian  the  Roman 
boundaries  agsin  receded  within  the  Euphrates. 
The  campaigns  of  Tngan,  Sevems,  Jnltsn,  Bdisa- 
rius,  Chosroes,  and  Hersclius,  iUustrate  in  n  very 
interesting  manner  many  points  in  the  geography 
of  the  banks  of  this  river;  but  the  consideration  of 
them  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  pceeent 
article.  It  may,  however,  be  obsnred,  that  Napo- 
leon, when  foUed  before  the  walls  of  'Akkd  of  his 
projected  march  npon  India,  had  conceived  the  plan 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  Tngan  and  Julian. 

a  P^fneal  Geograpkg.  —  Strabo  (xL  p.  527)  and 
Pliny  (v.  20),  among  the  ancients,  have  given  a  g^* 
neral  view  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  while,  as  hss 
been  obeerved  above,  the  narrative  of  the  vojsge  of 
Nearchus  gives  the  best  account  of  the  then  state  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  river.  It  must,  however,  b^ 
recollected  that  considerable  changes  have^  even  in 
the  historic  period,  taken  place  in  the  configuration  of 
the  soil  of  the  lower  districts,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  aUnvial  matter  brought  down  by 
the  Euphrstes  to  the  Delto  of  the  Persian  Quit 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  makea  it 
difficult,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  to  reconcile  the 
positions  of  the  ancients  with  modem  investigatians, 
—  as  changes  have  also  been  efiected  by  art.  The 
great  extent  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia  is  everywhere 
altered  by  artificial  works:  mounds  irise  npon  the 
otherwise  nniform  level;  wslls,  and  mud  ramparts 
and  dykes,  intersect  each  other;  elevated  mnirswi  ol 
friable  soil  and  pottery  are  suooeedod  by  low  plana, 
inundated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  yesr;  and 
the  old  beds  of  canals  are  to  be  seen  in  every  di- 
rection. Further  researches  may  throw  great  light 
on  the  comparative  geography  of  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Enphrates:  till  tiben,  it  may  be  better  to  hold 
our  judgment  in  suspense.  It  is,  however,  probable^ 
both  from  the  statements  of  the  ancients  and  tha 
physical  indications  of  the  soil,  that  the  united 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  at  no  very 
remote  period  emptied  themselves  into  the  gulf  by 
several  distinct  mouths;  one  of  which  was  at  Tere- 
don, aooordiug  to  Nearchus, — the  mouth  of  the  En* 
phrates;  the  other  the  Paaitagris  of  Pliny,  probably 
the  ShaU-et-'Arab, 

The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  the  river  (1780 
English  miles),  has  been  estimated  at  not  more  than 
108,000geognphical  miles.  (Ainsworth, iZeseorcAss, 
p.  109.)  The  ancients  correctly  phwed  the  sources 
of  this  river  in  Taurus,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  ele- 
vated pUteau  of  I'TdfL  At  Ktbbcm  Ma'den  tha 
two  bnuiches  unite,  and  the  Euphrates  assumes  sa 
imposing  character,  struggling  to  make  good  its 
original  course  towards  the  Mediterranean  CNi 
obstet  Taurus  in  nostra  maria  venturus,**  Pomp.  ifeU, 
i^i>  §  ^)>  bu^  s^  pressmg  against  the  Tanrio 
chain  at  tiie  elbow  made  by  Ji«£u(yak  (Melitene), 
till  it  finally  forces  a  psssage  thrpugh  Taurus.  After 
precipitating  itself  through  this  gap,  the  Euphrates 
winds  through  chalk  hills  of  a  moderate  elevation, 
while  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tigris  converge  and 
surround  Mesopotamia.  It  was  in  this  district  that 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  made,  and  the  passages 
of  Stmdtdt,  Hum  KMh,  Bhr^  and  Hammim^  havp 
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been  identified  with  the  ancient  Zenguas  of  Samo- 
sata,  Oommagene,  Birtba,  and  Thapsacos,  respec- 
tively.   In  the  line  of  the  river  Eaphrates  the  limits 
of  the  upper  district  terminate  to  the  W.  at  the 
hills  of  Mesfid  Sandabiyahf  and  to  the  £.  at  the 
hilly  dbtrict  N.  of  Feiujah,  indnding  the  Pylae  of 
Xenophon.     Here  the  Eaphrates  (^rapidos  Ea- 
phrates," Stat  Silv.  ii.  8.  136)  plunges  into  the  low- 
lying  level  plains  of  Babylonia^  with  the  force  of  its 
current  much  diminished;  as  in  the  alluvial  depres- 
nons  it  is  often  not  a  mile  an  hour,  while  in  its 
upper  course  it  averages  from  three  to  four  miles. 
The  current  of  the  TigriSi  notwithstanding  its  tradi- 
tionary fame  for  swiftness,  does  not  average  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.    After  passing  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  the  river  appears  to  become  smaller 
than  in  its  upper  course,  and  was  eventually  sup- 
pneed  to  lose  itself  in  the  marshes  of  Zani/tim(comp. 
Polyb.  iz.  43),  but,  extricating  itself  from  them, 
unites  ito  waters  with  those  of  the  Tigris  at  Kur- 
n&h;  and  the  two  streams,  forming  one  channel  by 
the  name  of  ShaU-d-'Arab^  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Batrah.     Below  the 
ShaiUtH-'Arah,  Pliny  (vi.  29)  notices  1.  the  point 
at  which  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  had  issued 
formerly  into  the  gulf,  **  locus  ubi  Enphratis  ostium 
fuit,"  D'AnviUe^s  "anden  Ut  de  TEuphrate;"  2. 
Flumbn  Salsuh,  the  narrow  salt-water  channel 
which  separates  the  low-lying  island  of  Boobian  off 
the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  Uie  Euphrates  from  the 
mainland;   3.  Pbomontobium  Chaldone,   the 
great  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dooat- 
el-Kuemaf  from  the  S.  opposite  Phelecht  island; 
and  4.  a  tract  along  a  sea  broken  into  gul&,  ^  vora- 
gini  similitts  quam  man,"  extendhig  for  60  H.  P.  as 
far  as  the  river  Achana  (comp.  Forster,  Eist 
Geog,  of  Arabia^  voL  ii.  p.  212). 

The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  momituns  along 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  This  takes  place 
about  March,  and  increases  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
it  is  usually  at  its  greatest  height  (Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  Exped,  Evphrat;  Ainsworth,  Researchet; 
Ktter,  Erdkuiukf  vols.  z.  zL ;  Layard,  Nineveh  cmd 
Babylon,)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EUPILIS  LACUS,  a  smaU  lake  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  S.  of  the  Lacus  Larius, 
and  nearly  intermediate  between  its  two  arms.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  giving  rise  to,  or  rather  receiving 
and  transmitting,  the  river  Lambrus,  still  called  the 
Lambro,  There  are  now  two  small  lakes,  called  the 
Logo  di  PvticmOf  and  Logo  d'Alterio,  which  com- 
municate with  the  LambrOf  and  are  separated  only 
by  a  low  marshy  tract,  so  tiiat  they  probably  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  constituted  one  larger  lake.  (Plin.  iiL 
19.  s.  23;  Cluver.  JtaL  p.  410.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

EUPO'LIUM.    [EuPAUUM.] 

EUPOllIA  (E2rrop<a),  a  dty  of  Macedonia 
(Steph.  B.),  and  a  station  on  the  rc»d  from  Heredeia 
to  Philippt  which  passed  round  the  &  side  of  Lake 
Prasias  or  Cercinitis;  according  to  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  17  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  This  distance, 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
stood  at  a  ferry  across  the  lake;  perhaps  at  the  spot 
where  the  lake  first  begins  to  narrow  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Amphipolis;  but  more  probably 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  hike,  because  Ptolemy  (iii.  13. 
§  35)  reckons  it  among  the  dties  of  Bisaltia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vd.  iil.  p.  228.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

EUPYRIDAE.     [Attioa,  p.  326.  a.] 

EUSrPUS.    [Chalcis;  Euboba.] 
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EUBCVMUS  (ZI/fMfios :  Etk  thpttfit^),  a  town 
in  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion,  which  runs 
parallel  with  Latmus,  was  built  by  <me  Euromus,  a 
son  of  Idris,  a  Carian.  (Strab.  ziii.  pp.  636,  658; 
Steph.  B. 8. v.;  Polyb.  zvii.  2;  Liv.  zxzii.  33,  zzziiL 
30,  zlv.  25.)  Under  the  Boman  dominion  Euromus 
bdonged  to  the  conventus  of  Alabanda.  (Plin.  v. 
28.)  Ruins  of  a  temple  to  the  north-west  of  Ala- 
banda are  considered  by  Leake  to  bdong  to  Eu- 
romus.   {Atia  Mm.  p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

EURCyPA  (Evp<^,  Herod,  et  alii ;  E6p«hrcia, 
Ebfwwta  (t).  Soph.  ap.  Steph,  B, :  Eth,  EbpcoireudSf 
fem.  Ebpwris.')     Europe  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  constitutes  the  NW.  division  of  the  Old 
or  Great  Continent.   Its  proper  boundaries  are,  to  the 
N.  and  W.,  the  Atkmtic  and  Arctic  Oceans ;  to  the  S., 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  while  to  the  E.  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Struts  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  sea, 
as  fiir  as  the  western  eztremity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
is  its  conventional  limit  on  the  side  of  Asia.    From 
thence  the  supposed  line  runs  along  the  Caucasian 
chain,  in  an  ESE.  direction,  crosses  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Ural  and  the 
Uralian  Mountains  until  it  terminates  at  the  mouth 
of  tihe  river  Kara,    The  most  northern  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Europe  is  in  lat  71°  6'  N.,  its  most 
southern  in  36°  N.;  or,  respectivdy,  C.  Nord  Kyn^ 
and  the  PwUa  de  Tarifa  in  Spain.    Its  most  western 
point  is  in  long.  9°  W.,  and  its  most  eastern  in  60^ 
20'  £. ;  or,  respectivdy,  C,  St.  Vincent,  and  a  spot 
in  the  Uralian  Mountains  W.  of  Ekatarinberg,   The 
surface  of  Europe  is  calculated  at  about  3,900,000 
square  miles:  and  a  line  drawn  from  C.  St,  Vincent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
would  measure  a  little  above  3000  miles.    These 
limits,  however,  apply  to  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
and  include  a  space  far  ezceeding  any  dimensions 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  the  best  ii^ormed  of  andent 
writera.     In  one  respect,  indeed,  as  regards  this 
portion  of  the  Great  Continent,  modem  sdence  and 
the  imperfect  kiu)wledge  of  the  early  cosmographers 
singularly  coincide.    Herodotus  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered,  and  perhape  rightly,  tiie  whole  of 
the  earth  then  known  as  one  single  continent,  re- 
presenting Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  so  many 
divisions   of   it.      Science,    on    the    other   hand, 
looking  to  the  geological  continuity  of  the  globe, 
considers  the  parts  iS  the  old  continent  as  merdy 
forming  one  organic  whole,  separable  indeed  fiur 
pditicfd  purposes,  but  really  connected  with  each 
other  by  common  structural  and  ethnological  pro* 
perties. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  old  continent,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  was,  as  regarded  the 
andents,  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  earliest  cosmographera  believed  that  the 
terraqueous  globe  consisted  of  two  nearly  elliptical 
hemispheres,  surrounded  by  the  great  river  Ocwnus. 
The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  1st  century  b.c.,  main- 
tained Palestine  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world:  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  a  similar  position  to  their  oracles 
at  Delphi  or  Dodona.  By  tiie  former  the  regions 
west  and  north  of  the  Great  Sea — the  Mediterranean 
— were  denominated  the  Land  of  Javan  and  the 
Islands:  and  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  does 
not  include  in  his  catalogue  of  countries  the  name 
of  dther  Asia  or  Europe.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Asia,) 
Asia,  indeed,  in  Homer,  signifies  merdy  an  allavial 
district  near  the  Lydian  river  Cayster  (72.  ii.  461); 
and  Libya  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  NE. 
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ooniar  of  Africa  {OcL  it.  351).  The  gw^gimpby  of 
the  anciente,  like  their  pfajBical  adenoe,  was  founded 
leae  upon  observation,  than  upon  frndfnl  cosmo- 
gonical  eorrespondenoes.  Thcj  imagined  that  the 
earth  ma  divided  into  certain  limilar  parts,  of 
which  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  answcand 
geneiallj  to  those  of  the  sonthem :  that,  for  eiamphi, 
as  the  1^  flowed  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  the 
Ister  flowed  sonth;  and  that  the  globe  was  enoom- 
passed  bj  oertun  sones  or  belts  of  which  two  were 
uninhabitable  from  cold,  and  one  Irom  heat  Nor 
were  these  theories  the  only  obstmcdoos  to  mora 
aocnrate  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  oonfigu- 
lation  of  the  earth.  The  most  adventnnms  navi* 
gators,  the  Phoenicians,  both  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
jealously  concealed  the  oonrse  of  their  voyages  as 
commercial  secrets:  the  Greeks  who  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  BUck  seas  rarely 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior:  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  which  disclosed  so  much  of  Asia,  scarcely 
affected  Europe:  and  the  best  informed  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  geography — ^those  of  Alexandria 
— had  few,  if  any,  means  of  ascertaining  what 
regions  extended  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  other. 
The  Romans  were  properly  the  first  surveyors  of 
Europe:  yet  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
JutUnd,  or  the  western  hak  of  the  VistnU.  But 
within  those  limits,  public  roads  issuing  from  the 
forum  traversed  every  province  of  the  empire; 
colonial  towns  superseded  the  rude  hamlets  of  the 
Gauls  and  Iberians ;  and  Italian  merchants  per- 
vaded every  district  from  Teviotdale  to  the  Uly- 
boean  promontory,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
tile  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  the  Romans 
were  timid  navigators :  they  were  content  to  import 
amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  never 
explored  the  gul&  and  bays  of  that  sea  itself  They 
but  imperfectly  surveyed  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  preferred  long  journeys  by  land  to  compendious 
sea- voyages,  and  to  the  last  regarded  the  western 
ocean  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe.  (Flor.  ii. 
17.  §  192.) 

Europe,  then,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
does  not  correspond  with  the  modem  continent 
either  as  respects  its  boundaries,  its  divisions,  its 
physical  aspect,  or  its  population.  We  shall  ex- 
amine these  paints  in  succession,  but  must  inquire 
first  into  the  origin  of  the  name  itself. 

I.  Name. — The  earliest  mention  of  Europe  by 
Greek  writers,  as  a  division  of  the  globe,  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (w.  250,  251.  and  290, 
29 1),  where  it  is  distinguished  from  Peloponnesus  and 
the  Greek  islands.  Aeschylos {Fragnu  177)  alludes 
to  a  threefold  partition  of  the  earth,  and  mentions 
the  river  Phasis,  in  the  region  of  Mouit  Caucasus, 
as  the  boundary  between  Axia  and  Europe,  and  the 
Columns  of  Heronles,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  continent,  as  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Libya. 
Libya  and  Europe,  indeed,  are  sometimes  represented 
as  one  continent.  (Agathem.  Geograph,  n.  2 ; 
Sail.  B.  Jug.  17;  Lucan,  ix.  411).  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  Europa  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started.  (1).  The  vulgar  opinion, 
sanctioned  by  the  mythologers,  was,  that  our  con- 
tinent derived  its  appelUtion  from  Europa,  ''the 
broad-browed"  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king 
Agenor.  But  such  an  etymology  satisfied  neither 
geographers  generally,  nor  Herodotus  in  particukr, 
who  indeed  wonders  (iv.  45)  how  it  should  have 
come  to  pass  that  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
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earth  took  their  names  fium  thrte  fenaia  sespee- 
tively — ^Asia,  Libya,  and  Europa.    The  eonneetioQ 
of  Europe  with  Phoenicia  ie  ebvioas:  Tyiiui  ad 
Sidonian  marinen  were  the  earii«t  expknn  of  tht 
bays  and  coast  of  the  MediteRaaoen,  sad  mmf 
the  fint  coknisen  of  its  principal  islaads  aod  iu 
veirtem  ahoras.     They  were  the  first  also  vbo 
passed  through  the  Cohunns  of  Hercaks,  snmjel 
the  coeata  of  Spain  and  Gaal,  and  intend  U» 
German  Ocean  aod  perhaps  the  Baltic  sea.   And 
the  name  Europa  hmcs  a  close  nsemblanos  to  tbs 
Sen]iticwonlOre6  — the  hmd  of  sunset  (Bodnit, 
Phaltg.  34.)    Such  an  appellation  the  Pboeniriiis 
of  Asia  might  justly  give  to  the  regioBS  wertwd 
of  the  AegMui,  oven  as  the  Italian  navigaton,  in 
the  middle  ages,  looking  from  the  opposite  qoaitar, 
denominated  the  eastern  extremity  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean the  Levant,  or  the  region  of  sunrise.   (S)> 
Agathemerus  (^Geograph,  L  l.p.  3)  sajs  thst  Eons, 
the  S£.  wind,  is  the  root  of  Europa:  and  He]fd(£4^ 
moL  Vermieh,  p.  33)  derives  the  name  from  ei^M, 
and  &rla,  a  Scythian  word  denoting,  as  he  says,  the 
earth  or  land  generally.      Perhaps,  hoirever,  tbe 
most  satisfactory  explanatian  of  the  term  is  that  of 
Hermann  (ad  Earn,  ffgnm.  tc);  at  kast,  it  is  less 
vague  than  any  of  the  feregoiqg.     The  poet  '» 
spoiking  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Pdoponnesos  tad 
the  isUnds,  and  Europe;  of  the  latter,  as  (fistinct 
apparently  from  the  former  twa     The  HooKiid 
bard  was  most  probably  a  Greek  of  Asia  Hioor. 
Now,  within  a  fsw  houn*  sail  frtm  the  Asiatic  nudo- 
Und,  and  within  sight  of  the  islands  of  Thasns  sad 
Samothncia,  streuSied  the  long  and  de^y  emUjcd 
line  of  the  Thradan  shore — an  extent  of  cosst  &r 
exceeding  thatof  any  of  the  Greek  islands,  or  even  tf 
Peloponnesus  itself.    Eunme,  then,  as  Hermann  sug- 
gests, is  the  Broad  Land  (cipvs  d^),  as  distingnished 
from  the  Aegean  islands  and  the  peninsuU  of  Fekpi 
It  is  remarkable  too  that,  under  the  Byzantins 
emjure,  one  among  the  az  diooeaes  of  Thrace  w 
called  Europa,  as  if  a  vestige  of  the  original  ds* 
signation  still  lingered  on  the  spot    It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  in  mythical  genealogy  Europa  b  tbe 
wife  of  Zeus,  while  Asia  is  the  sister  or  wife  rf 
Prometheus:  and  thus  apparently  the  line  of  Zeos 
and  the  Olympan  divinities  is  eonnected  with  ear 
continent;  and  the  line  of  Promethens,  Epimetbens, 
AtU»,  &<L,  or  the  Titanic  powers,  with  Am  and 
Libya. 

II.  Bomdane$.  ^These  have  varied  cooadersblj 
at  different  epochs.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Europe  and  Libya  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  tbs 
same  continent  The  gradual  discovery  and  dis- 
tinction of  Europe  on  charts,  and  in  the  langoage  of 
the  leaned  or  the  vulgar,  arose  from  two  opposite 
impulse^  of  mankind — oonmieroe  and  oooqoest  h 
the  former  the  Phoenicians  took  the  lead,  in  the 
Utter  the  Greeks;  but  both  of  these  nations  yield 
to  the  Romans  as  disooverera  of  Europe,  iossmnch 
as  they  explored  the  inland  r^oas,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  unless  attracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Iberia,  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior,  pUoted 
their  colonies  and  emporia  on  the  verge  only  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  and  Atiantic. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  understand  the  progress  of 
discovery  by  a  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the 
earliest  cosmographers,  among  whom  moiA  be  in- 
cluded Homer.     (Strab.  Firoleg.  I.  p.  2.) 

1.  About  800  b.  a,  then,  the  earth  seems  to  hare 

been  generally  regarded  as  an  irregolsr  «^I*»JJ 
which  the  northern  and  upper  segment  caajntta 
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the  khods  of  the  Aegean  aeo,  PelopoBnesna,  Helka, 
Thnusia,  Thrinacm,  or  the  threft-Gornered  bland 
Soily,  aiod  a  small  portion  of  the  boot  of  Italj,  south 
of  a  line  drawn  between  the  Sinns  Scylaoens  and  the 
Siaos  Hipponiatis.  Near  the  western  Terge  of  the 
Great  Sea  were  the  isles  of  the  Sirens  and  Elysinm, 
and  for  to  the  NE.  the  land  of  Ogygia.  The  ellipse 
was  encompassed  by  the  river  Ooeanns.  This  was 
the  primitire  Europe,  as  it  was  known  to  the  con- 
tonporaries  of  Homer.  The  anthor  of  the  Homeric 
poems  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  Aegean,  and  in  some  degree  also  with 
the  southern  coast  of  Uie  Euxine.  But  when,  as  m 
the  Odyssej,  he  mentions  more  westerly  regions,  he 
deals  at  best  in  rague  rumours,  which,  if  derived 
through  investigation  at  all,  were  probably  the 
legends  of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  partly 
endnlons  themselves,  partly  desirous  to  exclude  the 
Greeks  from  their  tnde  and  settlements  in  the  west 
of  Sicily. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards  the  historian 
Hecataens  described  the  globe  as  an  irregular  drcle, 
<^  which  the  northern  hemisphere  contained  Europe, 
with  a  very  uncertain  frontier  on  the  side  of  Aaa. 
Some  advance,  however,  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  Iberians,  Celts,  and  Scythians 
occupied  respectively  Spain,  Southern  Gaul,  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  bter, 
amd  the  S.  Dannbian  gateau.  The  northern  limit 
of  Thrace  was  supposed  to  be  eanterminous  with  an 
tinezplored  and  uninhabitable  Arctic  region.  Italy 
wras  not  as  yet  known  by  any  single  name,  but  was 
designated,  according  to  its  races,  as  the  land  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ausontans,  and  Oenotrians.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  Uie  Mediterranean  was  still 
doiominated  the  Great  Sea,  —  by  which  name  is 
implied  ignorance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  —  the 
Euxine,  the  loiuan,  and  Adriatic  seas  had  attained 
their  permanent  titles.  Northern  Greece,  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  Mediterranean  isUmds  were  intimately 
knowiu  The  Cyclopes  and  Laestrygonians  had 
vanished  from  the  shores  of  the  latt^,  and  even,  in 
the  NE.,  the  coasts  of  the  Palos  Maeotis  were  de- 
fined with  tolerable  accuracy. 

3.  Herodotus,  who  had  both  travelled  extensively 
Mmself,  and  possessed  the  advantage  of  consulting 
the  descriptions  of  his  predecessors,  Hellanicus,  Heca- 
taeus,  &&,  surpassed  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of 
particular  regions.  Yet  he  was  much  better  ac- 
qoainted  with  Western  Asia  and  Aegypt  than  with 
Enrope  generally,  to  which  indeed,  if  he  does  not 
confirand  it  with  Asia,  he  assigns  a  breadth  greatly 
disproportioned  to  its  true  dimensions.  He  places 
the  region  of  frost  fiir  below  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
represents  the  river  Oceanus  as  the  general  boun- 
dai7  of  the  land.  He  seems  also  to  have  given  the 
Danube  a  southerly  indination,  in  order  that  it  may 
correspond  with  the  northerly  course  of  the  Nile. 
The  globe  itself  he  conceived  as  elliptical  rather  than 
spherwial. 

4.  Even  Eratosthenes,  who  composed  his  great 
work  about  b.  a  200,  and  Strabo^  who  probably  had 
beftne  him  the  recent  surveys  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, made  by  order  of  Augustus  after  b.  c.  29, 
entertained  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  extent  dE 
Europe  to  the  north.  Of  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
regions  generally  they  knew  nothmg.  The  Roman 
negotiatores,  who  next  to  the  legions  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  every  conquered  land,  did  not,  until 
another  generation  bad  passed,  venture  beyond  the 
EU^  or  &  Weser.    The  campaigns  of  Drusus  Nero 
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in  ft.  a  12 — ^9,  and  of  his  son  Geimanicns  in  14 — 16 
▲.  D.,  first  contributed  to  a  more  exact  acquatntanos 
with  central  Europe.  Pliny  the  elder  was  attached 
to  one  of  the  legions  of  Drusus,  and  both  himself 
gives  a  lively  account  of  the  Rsgio  Batavomm,  and 
probably  imparted  to  Tacitus  many  details  -which 
the  historian  inserted  in  his  Trsatise  on  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  his  Geirmania  and  the 
Annals,  Tacitus  extended  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  and  mannen  of  the  Teutonio 
races.  His  names  of  tribes  and  their  weapons  are 
amended  frequently  in  the  later  of  these  works. 
Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  wrote  about  a,  d.  135 
and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  menti(»is  a  considerable 
number  of  tribes  and  places  N.  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  as  far  N.  apparently  as  Novogoiod, 
which  were  unknown  to  former  cosmographera.  But 
his  notices  of  these  regions  scarcely  extend  be- 
yond mere  names,  whidb,  both  as  respects  their 
orthography  and  their  relative  situations,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  any  known  districts  or 
tribes.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  itself  is  indeed  both 
fragmentary  and  corrupt  in  its  text:  yet  even  if  we 
possessed  the  whole  of  it,  and  mora  correct  manu- 
scripts, we  should  probably  gain  little  more  accurate 
information.  His  statements  were  in  the  main,  as 
regards  those  obscure  tracts,  derived  from  the  vague 
and  contradictory  reports  of  Roman  traders,  who 
would  naturally  magnify  the  ferocity  of  the  racea 
they  visited,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  they 
had  undei^gone.  During  liie  progress  of  migration 
southward,  as  the  barriera  of  £e  Roman  empire 
successively  receded,  the  population  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Tanais,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  its  undulations  stretched  iiom  China 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  race  pressed  upon  race,  with 
a  general  inclination  towards  the  line  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  the  landmarla  of 
geography  were  effiuxd,  and  tribea  which  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  had  correctly  seated  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Vistula  were  pushed  onward,  if  they  continoed 
to  exist  independently,  into  the  Alpine  regions,  or 
as  fiir  westward  as  the  Loire  and  Ganxme.  The 
barbarians  indeed,  who  seized  upon  Gaul  and  Iberia 
after  the  4th  century  a.  d.,  brought  with  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  regions  which  they  had  quitted. 
But  this  knowledge  was  scarcely  available  for  geo- 
graphical purposes,  even  when  it  was  not  altpgciher 
vague  and  traditionary.  It  was  needfcQ  that  tho 
great  flood  of  migration  should  subside  in  fixed 
localities  before  certainty  could  be  obtained.  After 
the  fall  of  tKe  empire,  two  very  difierent  classes  of 
men  helped  to  complete  the  details  of  European 
geography:  (1)  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  whose 
voyages  extended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Black  sea;  and  (2)  the  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  first  real  exploren  of  the  tracts  vaguely 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Scythia  and  Sarmatia. 
About  the  9Lh  century  a.  d.  these  {rfons  men  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  brought 
the  Sarmatian  tribes  into  correspondence  with  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  Civiliisation,  and  witli  it 
a  more  regular  survey  of  these  regions,  followed  in 
their  track.  The  preachen  of  the  gospel  were 
stimulated  by  their  seal  to  fresh  discoveries;  and 
their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  luxuries  of  tlie 
cajntal.  In  the  same  century  Charlemagne  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  by  his 
crusade  against  the  Saxon  heathens;  Alfred  the 
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Qraat  contributed  to  the  same  end  by  his  eipeditioa 
into  the  Baltic  sea,  and  com|ttled  from  the  jonmals 
of  Other  a  succinct  account  of  those  countries,  as 
well  as  of  the  sea-coast  of  Prussia.  In  the  13th 
ontmy  that  region  was  annexed  to  Ohristendom  by 
the  Tictories  of  the  knights  of  St  John.  From  that 
epoch  dates  the  complete  discoveiy  of  the  European 
oontinent  from  Lapland  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

To  trace  the  coarse  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
Europe  southward  of  its  principal  mountain-duins, 
we  must  revert  to  the  series  of  Boman  conquests  in 
their  chronological  order.    The  Romans  were,  as  we 
have  remaiked  already,  the  first  accurate  surveyors 
of  the  continent.     In  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  seoond  Panic  wars,  lllyricum  was  h  ambled  (b.  c 
219)  and  the  esstem  shore  of  the  Adriatic  laid  open 
to  European  interoourM.     Their  advance  north  of 
the  Rubicon  and  the  Magra  was  mors  gradual,  yet 
colonies  had  been  established  as  outposts  among  the 
Boian  and  Insubrian  Gauls  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.    Epinis  and  Macedonia 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  in  b.  c.  167, 
and  lllyricum*  finally  broken  up  into  three  cantons 
in  the  year  following.    Even  in  the  most  fiourishing 
period  of  the  MaMdonian  empire,  lllyricum  and 
Epirus  had  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  were 
rq;arded  by  the  Gredc  republics  as  but  one  degree  r»> 
moved  finom  barbarism.   Before  b.  c.  149  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  and 
gradnally  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Liguria  as  fiur  as  Spain,  and  the  entire 
ishuid  of  Corsica.    The  Iberian  peninsnla  was  first 
completely  subjogated  by  the  Cantabrian  wars  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  19,  although  Baetica  and  Tarra- 
oonensis,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Lusitania,  had 
long  before  received  Boman  praetors  for  their  go- 
vemors.    By  far,  however,  the  most  important  oon- 
tributions  to  geographical  knowledge  ensued  from 
Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul,  b.  a  58 — 50.    These 
opened  Eui»pe  from  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  from  the  Massilian  gulf  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover.    Thenceforward  the  Rhine  became 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  German 
races  were  brought  into  direct  collision  witli  Rome. 
Beyond  that  river,  indeed,  the  Romans  made  little  or 
no  progress,  since  it  was  the  policy  of  the  emperors, 
bequei^ed  to  them  by  Augustus,  and  acted  upon 
for  nearly  a  centuiy  by  the  prudence  or  indolence  of 
his  suocessora,  not  to  extend  farther  the  limits  of  their 
dominions.     Noricum,  Pannonia,  Rhaetia,  and  Vin« 
delicia  were,  however,  humbled  or  reduced  by  the 
lientenants  of  Augustas,  and  the  arts  of  Rome  were 
carried  into  the  TjnA,  Styria,  and  the  territories  of 
modem  Austria.    In  the  reigns  of  Clandios  and 
Vespasian  the  British  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
eircle  of  Boman  provinces,  and  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies recruited  its  legions  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
exchequer.    The  last  important  acquisition  on  the 
European  mainland  was  Trajan's  conquest  of  Dacia 
(▲.  D.  81),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
were  carried  b^<nid  the  Danube,  and  the  yoke  of 
Italy  was  so  firmly  impressed  upon  the  vanquished, 
that  to  this  day  the  Walloohians  entitle  themselves 
in  their  own  language  the  Rofnuni,  From  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a  line  drawn  across  the  modem 
Netherlands  to  the  Crimea  will  pretty  accurately  re* 
present  the  north-eastern  verge  of  the  Roman  em]HrB 
in  Transslpine  Europe.    Beyond  it  the  conquerors 
possessed  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  various  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  and  Sdavonian  races  who  then  roved 
over  the  groit  central  plateau  between  the  N.  bank 
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of  the  Seine  and  the  Carpatluan  hiOa;  but  witihift 
that  line  their  domimon  was  firmly  seouBd  by  ftr- 
tified  camps,  and  flourishing  colcniea,  and  above 
all  by  the  roads  and  bridges  which  oonnectfil  the 
most  distant  provinces  with  Itsly  and  the  capitaL 
These  acquisitions  were  indeed  the  fruits  of  six  cen- 
turies of  nearly  unintenupled  war,  and  could  have 
been  made  only  by  a  people  who  pwsfened  anna  to 
commerce,  and  who,  by  fresh  enenMchments  upon 
their  ndghbouxs,  were  perpetoally  imposfaig  npcn 
themselves  the  neoesaty  of  securing  new  military 
frontiers  for  their  dominions.  The  aspect  of  Eaio|te, 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  widely  difierent.  Of 
Gaul  and  Iberia  they  knew  little  more  than  the  tnds 
contiguous  to  Msssilia  and  Emporia  in  the  north, 
and  to  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  the  south.  With  the 
Alpine  tribes  they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  and 
never  more  than  temporarily  subjugated  the  barba- 
rians on  their  own  finontiers — Uie  moontain-nees 
who  from  lllyricum  to  the  Euxine  were  oonnantly 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Epirus  and  Maoedon.  At 
its  utmost  extent,  therefore^  the  Europe  of  the  Greeks 
was  bounded  by  the  moontain-chun  which  mm 
north  of  Thrace,  Italy,  and  Iberia,  and  ooostitated 
scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  modem  continent. 

The  boundaries  of  this  segment  were  on  the  eastern 
side  long  undefined.  The  Meditemnean  and  the 
Atlantic  were  indeed  definite  barriers;  and  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  great  mountain-chain  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  trackless  wilds,  uninhabitable  from  ooU. 
Even  Polybius(Ui.  37,  xzxiv.  7, 8,  »eqJ%  in  this  respect, 
was  not  more  enlightened  than  Herodotos;  and 
Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  Anguatan  ago 
conceived  the  German  Ocean  and  the  southern  cuiva 
of  the  Baltic  to  be  the  proper  limits  of  the  contiBeBt. 
In  Pliny  (iv.  18.  s.  17,  16.  s.  30)  and  in  Ptoksny 
(iL  11.  §  33,  iv.  6.  §  4)  we  meet  with  the  earfiest 
hints  of  the  Scandinavian  rqpons,  which,  however, 
those  geographers  regarded  as  groups  of  islaoda, 
rather  than  continuations  of  the  mainland.  The 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  bhifled,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  slowly  to  the  west,  thereby 
contracting  the  supposed  breadth  of  the  latter  oontK 
nent.  It  was  originally  placed  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Caucasian  Phasis  or  Hypanis,  next  at  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  finally  detemuned  by  as 
imagmaiy  line  drawn  along  the  river  Tanais,  and 
across  the  Euxine,  the  Hdlespont,  and  the  Aegeaa 
sea.  The  Tanais  and  Hellespont,  says 
{Perieg,  14,  15),  divide  Asia  from  Europe, 
copios,  indeed  (B.  GotlL  v.  6),  recurs  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  Phsids  was  tiie  proper  eastern  limit. 
The  dimensionsof  Europe  were, consequently,  modi 
misunderstood  by  the  ancient  geogxapheis.  Heredotaa 
imagined  it  to  be  of  greater  length  than  Asia  and 
Libya  combined.  Even  Strabo^  with  hr  superior 
means  of  ascertaining  the  foot  at  his  disposal,  ivpra- 
seats  Africa  as  smaller  than  Europe,  and  Africa  and 
Europe  together  as  of  less  extent  than  Asia  akaw. 
Agathemerus  ((reo^.  L  7)  was  the  first  to  assign  more 
ootrect  relative  proportions  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
old  conUnent  These  erroneous  oomputatioiis  indeed 
arose,  in  some  measure,  from  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  modem  Russia  and  Scandinavia  from 
the  calculation.  We  now  know  that  Africa  is  ONm 
than  thrice  the  sixe  of  Europe,  and  Asia  more  than 
four  times  as  Isfge. 

Herodotus  (iv.  45)  oompilains  that  no  ooe  had  dis- 
covered whether  Europe  were  an  isknd  or  not,  inaa- 
much  as  its  northern  and  eastern  portions  were  un* 
explored.    Some  rumours,  indeed,  of  ishmds  NW.  ti 
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the  naunUnd  bad  in  his  time  reached  the  ciTilised 
portioDs  of  the  world,  tbrongh  the  voyages  of  the 
GarthagimaDfl  to  the  Cassiterides,  Cornwall,  and  the 
Scilly  islands.  Bat  these  enterprising  navigaton, 
who  coald  have  given  the  Greeks  so  mnch  inforniati<n 
respecting  the  western  shores  of  the  oontiaenti  jea- 
lously guarded  the  secreta  of  their  voyages,  and 
contributed  but  little  to  the  science  of  geography. 
That  Panic  manuals  of  na^gation  existed  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  facts  that  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  a  literature,  and  that  their  treatises  on 
agriculture  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by 
the  Romans  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage :  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  have 
entrusted  their  fleets  to  the  men  traditionary  and 
empirical  skill  of  succesdve  generations  of  pilots. 
But  their  knowledge  perished  with  them;  and  the 
Greeks,  excellent  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
as  navigators  of  the  narrow  seas,  were  rarely  ex- 
plorers  of  the  main  ocean.  For  shore-traffic,  indeed, 
Europe  is  the  best  calculated  of  continents,  since  it 
presents  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  ooast-line,  and 
hence  is  described  by  Strabo  (ii.  126)  as  iroA.iwxi}M<>- 
Pfffrd-n^j  or  the  most  variously  figured  ef  the  earth's 
divisions.  To  a  Greek,  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  curve  of  mountains,  and  springing  forth 
by  three  main  projections  into  the  seas  southward  of 
its  moontain-bases,  presented  the  aspect  of  three 
pyramidal  peninsulas  of  land, — Iberia,  Italia,  Hellas 
(to  which  Polybius  adds  a  fourth  in  Thrace  and  a 
fifth  in  the  Crimea), — respectively  resting  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  BaUcan  range.  This 
supposed  configuration  was  the  theme  of  fi^uent 
comment  among  the  ancient  cosmcgraj^ers,  and  the 
source  of  many  ingenious  the(»ies  regarding  the 
agencies  of  fire  or  water  in  producing  them.  But  it 
is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  limits  in 
which  Europe,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  confined. 
To  an  ancient  navigator,  however,  sailing  from  a  port 
in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  this  con- 
figuration would  necessarily  be  a  subject  of  remark, 
since  he  wouki  pass  alternate  projections  of  land  and 
the  deeply  embayed  gulfs  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and 
Tuscan  seas,  and  witness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  suc- 
cessive con&rmations  of  his  preconceived  notions  of 
the  form  of  the  continent.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  undulating  diaracter  of  its  shore, 
£arope  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  both  Asia 
and  Africa.  Yet  the  Greeks,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
physical  analogies,  discovered  a  similar  distribution 
of  land  and  water  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the 
seas  which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  the  long  valley  of 
the  Nile;  and  they  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
not  only  that  this  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  every 
zone,  but  also  that  the  earth  was  constructed  on  a 
system  of  parallelisms,  so  that  the  northern  and 
soaUifim  hemispheres  were  nearly  counterparts  of 
each  other. 

m.  The  CUmaU  and  Productt  of  Europe,-- 
The  climate  of  central  Europe  a£ES9cted  the  progress 
of  discovery  northward.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  was  lower  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  while  Gaul  and  Germany  experienced  al- 
most the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  In  their  wars 
with  Rome  we  find  Gaulish  clans,  accustomed  to  a 
colder  and  more  bracing  atmosphere,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  modem  Lombardy,  idthough  that  region 
is  not  now  sensibly  warmer  than  the  south  of  France. 
But  central  Europe  was,  for  many  centuries,  as  re- 
gards its  climate,  what  Canada  is  at  the  present 
day.    The  vast  forests  and  marasses  of  Gaul  and 
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Germany  were,  until  nearly  the  9th  century  of  our  era, 
nnfelled  and  undrained,  and  aggravated  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees. Nor  was  the  southern  flank  of  these  moun« 
tains  nnafiected  by  the  same  causes.  The  Romans, 
even  in  then:  Italian  wars,  rarely  took  the  field 
before  the  month  of  April,  since  they  dreaded  en- 
countering the  snow-storms  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  floods  which  at  the  melting  of  the  ice  converted 
the  feeders  of  the  Tiber  into  rapid  t<nrrents.  The 
snow  lay  then  periodically  on  Mt.  Soracte,  and  the 
Sabellian  herdsmen  found  fresh  pastures  as  late  as 
July  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  AbruzzL  Ovid, 
in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  in  exile,  describea 
the  cold  of  the  Enxine  and  its  adjacent  coasts 
as  a  modem  traveller  would  describe  the  tem- 
perature of  Stockholm  and  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Saxony  the  legions  cf  Dmsus  and 
Germanicns  endured  many  of  the  hardships  of  a 
Russian  winter.  (Tac.  Awn,  i.  60,  iL  24.)  We 
may  indeed  suspect  that  the  legionaries  owed  some  of 
their  ill-success  in  the  German  wars  less  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,,  than  to  the  skill  or  valour 
with  which  they  were  opposed.  Yet  the  boms  of  tha 
moose -deer  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  m  the  feus 
of  Southern  Germany  attest  the  presence  of  Arctio 
animals  in  those  regions,  and  the  tribute  of  furs  im- 
posed by  the  Romans  upon  their  Rhenish  provindala 
imply  a  tompeiature  far  below  the  ordinary  climate 
of  the  same  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  cUmate  and  productions,  however,  of 
those  portions  of  Europe  with  which  they  wer» 
better  acquainted,  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  andents  expatiated  with  pride  and 
admiration.  They  ascribed  to  its  soil  and  tempera- 
ture generally,  that  golden  mean  which  is  mosl  con- 
ducive to  theincrease,  the  health,  and  the  physicaland 
moral  development  of  the  human  species.  Europe, 
they  alleged,  was  happily  seated  between  the  zones 
of  insufiTerable  heat  and  cold.  It  was  exempt  from 
the  fiercer  animals  and  the  more  noouous  reptiles  of 
the  neighbouring  continents*  Asja  and  Africa  were 
more  iS>undantly  endowed  with  th»  luxuries  with 
which  man  can  dispense — with  gems,  silks,  aro- 
matics,  and  ivory;  but  Europe  produced  more  uni- 
formly than  either  of  them  the  necessaries  which 
are  indispensable  to  his  health,  strength,  and  safety 
—  com,  wine,  and  oil,  timber  and  stone,  iron  and 
copper,  and  even  the  more  precious  metals,  gold  and 
sUver.  (Strab.  iu  m>-  126,  127.)  The  Scythians 
and  Germans^  indeed,  were  but  scantily  provided 
with  these  acljuncts  of  life  and  civilisation  ;  nature 
had  reserved  her  boons  for  the  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent natives  of  the  south.  Greece  was  in  tbeee> 
respects  highly  &voured:  the  horses  of  Thessaly, 
the  com  of  Boeotia,  the  figs  and  olives  of  Athens, 
the  vineyards  of  Chios  and  Samoa,  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  But  Italy,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  children  at  least,  was  the  garden,  as  veil  s^a 
the  mistress,  of  the  world..  (Varro,  R.  R,  \,  2; 
ColumelLi2.i2.iii..  7;  Plin.  iii  1,  seq.;  Virg.  Gwrg^ 
L  136,  seq.)  Its  several  provinces  were  dibtiu- 
guished  each  by  its  peculiar  gifts — Campania  by 
its  wines,  Tarentum  by  its  fleeces,  Etruria  by  ita 
rich  pastures,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  its  cei^alia. 
By  its  centraL  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy 
was  enabled  to  impart  to  less  favoured  regions  ita 
own  products,,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the  gifts  of 
other  hmds  —  the  minerals  of  Iberia,  the  hides,  tlie 
timber,  the  herds,  and  horses  of  Gaul,  the  marbles 
and  the  fruits  of  Greece^  and  the  beauty  and  strength 
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of  the  Britisli  Celts.  In  Earope,  also,  it  was 
easy  to  acclimatise  the  frnits  and  animals  of  other 
regions.  The  almond,  oleander,  the  cheny,  the 
acacia,  and  sjringa  were  imported  frran  Asia  Minor; 
the  vine  and  apricot,  from  Armenia;  from  Persia, 
many  species  of  the  nnmerons  genos  Pomnm,— 
the  orange,  peach,  cibron,  &c.;  while  the  fig, 
olire,  and  date-palm,  the  damakk  rose  and  the 
mulberry,  had  been  transplanted  from  Libya  and 
Syria.  The  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
exhibit  also  many  families  of  African  plants,  and  the 
flora  of  Sicily  and  Baetica  combine  the  productions 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  Of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  food  or  luxury  of  man,  not  a  few  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  con- 
querors of  the  East.  Nor  were  these  accessions  con- 
fined to  the  districts  which  at  first  received  them. 
To  its  Soman  masters  Gaul  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces owed  the  vine,  a  finer  breed  of  sheep;  and 
several  kinds  of  domestio  poultry.  The  olive  was 
carried  from  Greece  to  Spain,  and  the  race  of 
Gaulish  horses  improved  by  intermixture  with 
the  swifter  and  more  delicately  limbed  varieties 
of  Numidia  and  Arabia.  Finally,  the  silkworm, 
whose  productions  scandalised  the  economists  and 
philosophers  of  Rome  by  draining  Italy  of  its  gold 
and  by  adding  new  incentives  to  extravagance,  was 
naturalised  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  6th  century 
of  our  era,  and  by  its  introduction  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  European  manufactures. 

IV".  Population  of  Europe, — The  history  of  the 
population  of  Europe  belongs  in  part  to  the  description 
of  the  several  portions  of  it ;  and,  as  a  whole,  is  both 
too  speculative  and  too  extoisive  an  inquiry  for  a 
sketch  like  the  present  Neither  are  our  materials 
for  such  an  investigiition  either  abundant  or  satis* 
factory.  Our  only  guides  on  this  point,  beyond  some 
doubtful  resemblances  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
some  data  founded  upon  the  structure  of  language, 
are  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  But  the  prejudice 
which  led  the  Greeks  to  regard  all  unhellenic  races 
as  barbarous  was  very  unfavourable  to  ethnological 
science;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  pre-historic 
races,  they  throw  a  mythological  veil  over  the  records 
of  early  colonisation.  The  movements  of  mankind 
from  the  east  were,  in  their  conceptions,  either  regu* 
lated  by  a  god,  like  Dionysus,  or  by  the  son  of  a  god, 
like  Heracles.  The  Romans,  again,  were  satisfied 
with  incorporating  races  among  their  provincials,  and 
incurious  about  their  origin  or  physical  character- 
istics. The  Greeks  also,  inhabiting  the  SE.  comer 
<tf  Europe,  and  watching  the  movements  of  their 
own  colonies  alone,  or  at  most  gleaning  the  re- 
ports  of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  oflen 
purposely  involved  in  fable,  always,  it  is  probable, 
exaggerated,  imagined  that  the  main  stream  of 
European  population  had  flowed  generally  across  the 
Aegean  sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  or  admixtures  from  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt.  They  were  unaware  of  the  fact  which 
modem  ethnology  has  brought  to  light,  tliat  the 
course  of  immigration  wns  rather  from  central  Asia  to 
central  Europe,  by  a  route  lying  north  of  the  Euxine 
sea  and  intersecting  the  great  rivera  which  flow  east- 
ward and  8outhw2ird  from  the  Alps  and  Russia. 
They  traced  the  origin  of  music  and  song  to  Thrace, 
but  they  did  not  know,  or  would  not  admit,  that  the 
population  of  Hellas  itself  was  derived  quite  as  much 
from  Thrace  as  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  Three  main 
streuns  of  population  intermingling  with  each  other 
in  certain  localities,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  defi- 
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nition,  maybe  discerned:  (1).  The  Celts  and  Cim- 
merians, who  entered  our  continent  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  the  head  of  the 
Black  sea,  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Eo- 
rope,  and  permanently  settled  in  the  west  (2). 
The  Sclavonians,  w,  as  Uie  andoits  deDominatel 
them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the 
east  of  Europe,  where  they  are  found  bende  the 
earliest  Celtic  colonies.  The  river  Oder,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  western  limit  of  the  SclaTo> 
nians.  Thence,  without  establishing  themselves  in 
the  Alps,  they  turned  in  a  southerly  direcU<»,  since 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  popolatioD  of  both 
Greece  and  Italy.  (3).  The  Teutons — who  arrived 
at  different  epochs  :  (1).  as  Low  Germans,  firom  the 
regions  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  NW.  of  Europe,  and  (2) 
as  High  Germans,  who,  displadng  the  Celts  and 
Sclavonians,  occupied  the  middle-lughlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  historic  period  are  found  east 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube.  The  whole 
plateau  of  central  Europe,  however,  was  perpetoally 
undei^going  a  change  in  its  population  from  the  flnx 
and  reflux  of  these  principal  elements ;  and  when 
towards  the  close  of  the  Ist  century  B.a  the  Bomao 
legions  passed  the  Rhine  and  enterod  the  Hercynian 
forest  they  found  both  Celts  and  High  and  Urn 
Germans  arrayed  against  them  from  tlie  HehedaD 
pagi  to  the  frcmtiera  of  Bohemia.  The  Iberian  penin- 
sula alone  may  serve  for  an  example  of  the  adnuxtme 
of  races  in  the  European  continent  In  it  we  can 
trace  no  less  than  six  waves  of  immigratioD.  (l).Tbe 
Celtic,  pushed  to  its  western  barrier  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Sclavonians  and  Teutons;  (2).  the 
Iberian,  whose  hmguage,  as  it  appeara  in  the  modem 
Basque  dialect,  indicates  a  Gelto-Finniah  origin, 
and  consequently  a  derivation  of  the  Iberian  peo]^ 
itself  from  the  remote  eastern  steppes  4^*  Asia:  the 
Celtibcri,  as  their  name  imports,  were  a  hybrid  nee 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two;  (3).  the  Lib/- 
Phoenicians  of  the  south,  who  were  introduced  bj  the 
Carthaginians;  and  (4)  an  Italian  element  brraght 
in  by  tlie  Romans.  A  fifth  variety  was  occasioned  I7 
the  irrupUon  of  the  northern  tribes — Vandals,  Visi- 
goths, and  Suevi — ^in  the  5th  centuiy  ▲.!>.,  by  which 
movement  a  High  and  Low  German  elemeot  was 
added  to  the  original  population.  Lastly,  in  the 
8th  century  a.d.,  with  the  Arabian  conquest  came  an 
infusion  of  Semitic  blood.  The  Gredc  odonies— 
Saguntum  and  Emporium, — founded  by  Zacynthians 
and  Massilians  respectively,  were  scarcely  so  perma- 
nent or  so  important  as  to  affect  materially  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain. 

y.  Languaget  of  Europe,  ~^0t  the  dialects 
spoken  in  ancient  Europe  we  know  even  less  than 
oif  its  ethnc^raphy.  The  educated  Romans  used 
two  languages  familiarly,  their  own  and  the  Greek; 
the  Greeks,  one  only:  aiid  both  alike,  in  goieral, 
contemned  all  other  idioms  as  unworthy  the  attentioa 
of  civilised  men.  Their  communication  with  foreign- 
ers was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  interpret- 
ers, and  a  few  instances  only  are  recorded  of  a  Greek 
(Com.  Nep.  Tkemitt.  c.  10)  or  a  Roman  (Ovid, 
£p.  ex  Pont  iv.,  Ep.  13)  undergoing  the  drudgery  of 
learning  a  foreign  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dialects  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  being  neither 
refined  nor  preserved  by  a  native  literature,  grado^y 
vanished.  The  Celtic  gave  pkce  in  the  Gaulish 
and  Spanish  provinces  of  Rome  to  the  general  em- 
ployment of  Latin :  and  even  the  Germans  beyond 
the  Rhine  acquired  tlio  speech  of  their  enemies 
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(Tac.  Jnn,\,  58,  ii.  10).  The  oonfixsion,  or  indeed 
the  obliteration,  of  tongues  was  further  accelerated 
by  the  collection  within  the  Roman  empire  of  sokHen 
or  slaToa  from  nearly  every  region  of  the  world.  It 
was  easier  for  these  aliens  to  forego  their  own  ver- 
nacular dialects  and  to  acquire  the  common  language 
of  their  masters,  than  to  oommnnicate  with  each 
other  in  a  lingua  franea  compounded  of  the  most 
opposite  varieties  of  speech.  How  easily  a  common 
language  might  supersede  a  native  idiom  appears 
from  two  remarkable  cases  in  ancient  history.  (1). 
The  Jews,  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
generally  adopted  the  Greek  tongue  in  all  their 
**  cities  of  dispersion  **  west  of  Palestine.  Their 
sacred  books  were  translated  into  Hellenic,  and  that 
idiom  was  onployed  even  in  the  service  of  their 
synagogues.  (2).  The  Etruscans,  for  at  least  six 
centuries  after  tiie  foundation  of  Rome,  regulated 
the  more  solemn  ceremonies  and  expounded  the 
more  startling  prodigies  of  the  Roman  people.  Yet 
the  Romans  themselves  rarely  acquired  the  language 
of  their  sacerdotal  instructors,  and  Latin  was  the 
organ  of  communication  for  sdl  the  tribes  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Magra.  This  prevailing  influence 
of  two  languages  in  the  more  civilised  portions  of 
ancient  Europe,  combined  with  the  drenmstance 
that  nearly  sin  our  knowledge  of  its  various  races 
is  derived  from  Roman  or  Greek  writers,  who, 
when  they  touched  upon  philology  at  all,  either 
perverted  it  or  made  themselves  ridiculous,  throws 
an  almost  impenetrable  cloud  ovor  the  subject  of 
the  original  dialects  of  Europe.  A  few  broad  lines 
and  a  f^w  probable  analogies  are  all  that  modem 
linguistic  science  is  able  to  contribute  towards  elu- 
ddating  a  subject  which,  if  clearly  understood, 
would  expLiin  also,  in  a  great  degree,  the  movements, 
the  interweaving,  and  the  final  position  of  the 
European  races.  The  Sclavonian  race,  at  one  time, 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  te  the  Arctio  sea,  com- 
prising the  Sarmatae,  Roxolani,  from  whom  the 
Russians  derive  their  name,  the  Illyrians,  Panno- 
nians,  and  Yeneti,  &c.  Westward  of  Modem  Saxony 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Celts:  in  pre- 
historic times,  indeed,  the  Celts  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  occupiers  of  the  western  half  of  the 
continent  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Sclavonians  of  the  eastern.  Both  were  respectively 
either  interpenetrated  or  pushed  onward  by  the 
third  great  stream  of  immigrants  from  Asia  —  the 
Teutonic  ftunily  of  nations.  The  Sclavonians  indeed 
maintained  themselves  east  of  the  Yistula,  although 
even  here  they  were  enoroached  upon  by  Low  German 
and  even  Mongol  races,  which  the  ancients  described 
under  the  genoal  appellation  of  Scythians.  TheCelts 
were  more  efiectually  displaced  by  the  Teutons,  and 
in  historic  ages  were  found  in  large  masses  in  Gaul 
and  the  British  islands  alone.  Yet  even  in  these, 
their  ultimate  retreats,  they  yidded  to  the  stronger 
and  better  organised  races  which  followed  their 
steps — to  the  Franks,  a  High  German  people,  in  Gaul ; 
and  to  the  Saxona,  a  Low  German  peqJe,  in  Britain. 
There  was  indeed  a  perpetual  sbift^g,  interweaving, 
advance,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  retrocession  of  the 
central  population  of  the  continent.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  described  by  Tacitus,  are  to  be  found  Celtic 
tribes  :  in  Celtic  Britain  long  strips  of  territory,  as 
well  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  were  occujned  by 
Teutons:  the  Sclavonians  regained  Bohemia f^m  the 
High  Germans ;  and  the  Gauls,  who  in  the  4th  century 
B.  c.  sacked  Rcnne  and  Delphi,  in  the  same  generation 
established  themselves  between  the  Magra,  the  Rubi- 
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oon,  and  the  Alps,  from  which  region  they  expelled 
Germans  and  Sclavonians.  The  basis  of  the  original 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  Pelaagian;  at 
leist,  Pelasgians  were  the  first  national  element 
which  history  acknowledges,  or  to  which  concurrent 
trsditioDB  point  So  much  of  the  population  of 
Hellas  as  did  not  enter  Europe  from  the  sea-bord 
was  derived  from  Thrace,  and  Thrace  was  peopled 
by  Sclavonians.  The  most  archuc  forms  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Latin  languages  indicate  sucb  an  ori* 
ginal,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  tlie 
Latins  equally  confirm  this  supposition  ;  for  the 
former  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regions  —  i.  e.  to 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Olympus — as  the 
cradle  of  their  race  (Diod.  ii.  47.  p^  198,  Dindorf.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  1.  p.  225),  and  the  latter  derive 
the  royal  line  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  Mysia  and  the 
Troad.  Arcadians,  too,— i.  e.  Pelasgians, — ^were  set- 
tled on  Mount  Palatine  before  the  arrival  of  colonists 
from  Asia:  and  the  subject  population  of  Etruria 
bears  numerous  traces  of  a  Pelasgian  origin.  The 
races  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  long 
identical,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  no  actual 
boundary  for  many  ages  was  known  between  these 
divisions  of  the  Great  Continent  As  the  earliest 
stream  from  central  Asia,  the  Sclavonian,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Aegean  sea,  and  spread  over  Pon* 
tus  and  Colchis,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Euxine 
as  far  as  Mount  Haemus,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  recognising  a  Sclavonian  population  throughout 
the  r^cn  tibat  intervened  between  the  Taurian 
duun  tuad  the  westem  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  tiie  Hellenic  and 
Ausonian  peninsulas  to  the  Sclavonian  stem.  In 
both  instances,  indeed,  it  was  early  and  materially 
afieeted  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  admixtures.  Finally, 
the  Hellenes,  a  High  German  race,  predominated  in 
Greece;  and  Low  German  tribes,  to  which  the  Sabel- 
fian  stock  belonged,  in  Italy.  The  southern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  more  nearly  afieeted  by 
Semitic  immigrations  from  Phoenicia  and  Carthage 
than  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but  not  so  mudi 
as  to  afiect  materially  the  stronger  germs  of  popula- 
tion—  whether  Sclavonian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic. 

The  principal  mountains  and  rivers  of  Europe  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
genera]  account  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
We  must,  however/ before  closing  our  sketch  of  the 
NW.  division  of  the  Great  Continent,  briefly  advert  to 
some  features  of  its  geological  system. 

VL  Gtolopcal  Features. — Since  we  are  treating 
more  especially  of  Europe  as  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  wiU  be  expedient  to  restrict  our  survey 
of  its  river  and  mountain-system  to  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  the  continent  by  geographers  unao- 
quainted  with  nearly  two-thirds  of  it, — the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Russia. 
In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  ancients,  if  we  require 
definite  accounts  of  it,  is  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  European  provinces  of  Rome.  Nor  by  such 
exclusion  do  we  omit,  as  respects  Europe  gene- 
rally, any  material  feature  or  element  of  its  con- 
figurati<m;  for  the  Scandinavian  Alps  are  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  European  mountains  by  the 
great  NE.  plains,  and  the  Grampian  Highlands,  wiUi 
their  English  and  Welsh  branches,  are  also  an  insu- 
lated group;  whereas  all  the  mountains  of  central 
and  Southern  Europe,  from  Caipe  to  the  Bosporus, 
and  from  Aetna  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Car- 
pathians, constitute  in  reality  but  one  system,  which 
aistom  has  divided  into  certain  principal  masses  or 
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iJEunilin.  The  great  moontain-zooe  which  fonns  the 
base  of  the  three  or  five  eoathem  peninsolae  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  which  its  principal  northern  rivers 
descend,  commences  with  the  piomantory  of  Arta- 
brum  ((7.  Finitterre),  and  is  terminated  by  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis.  Of  this  rocky  girdle  the 
highest  points  are  tlie  Pic  du  Midi  in  the  Pyrenees, 
rising  11,271  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Mont 
BUnc,  16,800  feet;  and  the  summits  of  Mt.  Haemus 
or  the  Great  Balkan.  All  the  other  groaps  or 
chains,  whether,  like  the  Oarpathians,  running  up 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  or,  like  the  Apennines 
and  the  Spanish  and  Greek  moantains^  descending 
to  its  southern  extremities,  are  to  be  regarded, 
whatever  their  relative  dimensions  may  be,  as  second- 
aries only  of  the  principal  zooe, — its  spurs  or  but- 
tresses. To  the  southward  these  protuberances  run 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  ridges,  such  as  the 
sierras  of  Spun,  and  the  elliptic^  hollows  of  the 
Apennines;  or,  like  Mount  Haemus,  they  are  split 
into  narrow  but  profound  fissures,  into  which  the 
light  of  day  scarcely  penetrates.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
the  mountains  in  general  decline  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  the  Grecian 
ranges  project  strongly  into  the  sea,  and  reappear 
in  the  numerous  rocky  islands  which  stud  the 
Aegean.  The  general  geolc^cal  features  of  this  sone 
are,  in  the  Iberian  mountains,  granite,  crystalline 
strata,  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks.  On  each 
side  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  calcareous  rocks 
form  two  great  mountain-zones,  and  rise  occasionally 
to  an  altitude  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  Crys- 
talline schists  of  various  kinds  generally  constitute 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Alpine  crest  and  its  oflbets.  The 
Apennines  and  the  Sicilian  mountains  are  mostly 
calcareous  rocks.  Secondary  limestones  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  high  land  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Beginning  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  lone, 
we  find  that  the  northern  or  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  mofs  pred^ntoos  and  abrupt,  and 
its  summits  se  notched  and  ragged  that  from  the 
pluns  below  they  appear  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
whence  the  term  Sierra  (Mons  Serratus)  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Iberian  mountains,  where  this 
conformation  especially  prevails.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  the  Pyrenees  descend  towards  the  Ebro  in 
gigantic  terraces  separated  by  deep  precipitous 
valleys.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Pyrenean 
range  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  length  270. 

On  the  northern  flank,  the  most  conspicuous  off- 
sets of  the  sone  are  tlie  volcanic  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne  and  the  Oevennes.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
link  between  the  more  elevated  masses  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  projections  of  the  Ge- 
vennes  extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhone,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  of  the  Alpine  range.  The 
northern  provinces  of  France  form  a  portion  of  that 
immense  plain,  which,  without  taking  into  account 
smaller  eminences  and  undulations,  extends  from  the 
Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas, 
through  Belgium,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

The  European  mountain-zone  attains  a  greater 
altitude  as  it  proceeds  eastward.  About  the  52nd 
parallel  of  norUi  ktitude,  it  begins  to  ascend  by  ter- 
races, groups,  and  concentric  or  parallel  chains,  until 
it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  the  range  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Balkan.  The  immediate  projections 
of  the  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Lom- 
bardy,  are  comparatively  short,  but  rapid  and  abrupt 
The  spine  of  the  Italian  peninsuk,  however,  the 
xhain  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  the  Sicilian 
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mountains,  an  leaDy  continuations  of  the  A)pt,eren 
as  the  Grecian  mountains  through  Northern  Hellas 
as  fisr  as  the  Laconian  hi^ilands  are  oontinoatioos 
of  Mount  Haemus.    The  Carmc  or  more  properly 
the  Julian  Alps  oonnect,  under  the  18th  meridian, 
the  Balkan  with  the  centre  of  the  range  of  the 
Helvetian  and  Italian  Alps.    The  river-syrtem  of 
Italy  has  no  features  in  conmion  with  those  of 
Spain.    In  the  Utter  peninsula  the  valleys  inclosed 
by  the  sierras  were,  in  some  remote  en,  the  basiDsof 
lakes,  of  which  the  Spanish  rivers  are  the  residn- 
aries:  whereas  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines  is 
generally  brief  and  rapid;  and  the  Amo,  the  Tiber, 
Uie  Liris,  &c  have  in  all  ages  been  subject  to  suddm 
overflow  of  their  waters,  and  to  as  sudden  subsi- 
dence.    In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  indeed,  a  netwoik  of 
streams,  combining  into  central  reservoirs,  —  the  P<^ 
the  Athesis,  &C., — furnishes,  with  little  aid  from 
man,  a  natural  irrigation  to  the  rich  alluvial  pluns. 
The  whole  region  was  probably  at  one  period  a  rut 
lake,  of  which  the  banks  were  the  Alpine  projectiflns 
and  the  windings  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  gra- 
dually rose  with  the  constant  deposition  of  soil  fipom 
those  mountains.    The  rivns  &  (^  the  Po  which 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea  are  generally  inooBuder- 
able  in  thor  length  or  volume  of  water;  but  those 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Lower  Sea,  the 
Mare  Etruscum,  descend  more  gradually,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  at  least  more  equally  sab- 
serve  the  purposes  of  tillage  and  inland  navigatioB. 
Calcareous  rocks  constitute  the  principal  range  of 
the  Apennines,  and  fill  the  greater  part  of  &il7* 
But  at  least  half  of  that  island  is  covered  with  the 
newer  Pleiocene  strata;  while  lones  of  the  older 
Pleiocene  period,  filled  with  oi^ganic  remams,  cover 
each  flank  of  the  Apennines. 

The  principal  projections  of  the  sone  north  of  Italy 
are  the  Hyrcanian  monntams,  the  Sodetes,  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  former  stretch  in  three 
parallel  ridges  firam  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
about  kt  51°  or  529  N.,  to  the  centre  of  Germany. 
Eastward  of  thb  group  the  Sudetes  begin,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Oder.  At  this 
pomt  they  are  connected  with  the  Caiyathians,  which, 
however,  differ  in  configuration  from  the  other  limbs 
of  the  range.  For  they  are  not  a  single  chain,  but 
groups,  connected  by  elevated  plains,  and  attaioing 
at  certain  pants — as  at  Mount  Tatra,  under  the 
20th  meridian — a  considerable  altitude.  The  breadth 
of  the  Alpine  chain  is  greatest  between  the  15th  and 
16th  meridians,  and  least  at  its  junctkm  with  the 
Balkan,  under  the  18th,  where  it  4oes  not  exceed 
80  miles. 

The  Balkan,  in  respect  of  its  elevated  taUe-hmds, 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  mountain-systems 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Jura,  th^  tabular  form  does  not  oocur  in  the  central 
Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lakes  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  European  mountains, 
are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  Altaian  ra^ge,  in 
those  of  Asia.  Mount  Haemus,  the  third  of  the 
mountain-bases  of  ancient  Europe,  begins  near  the 
town  of  Sophia,  whence  it  runs  along  an  elevated 
terrace  for  600  miles  to  the  Black  sea.  Longi- 
tudinal valleys  of  great  fertility  s^arate  its  parallel 
ridges;  but  its  chains  are  rent  and  torn  m  all  di- 
rections by  profound  and  precipitous  chasms,  by 
which  alone  the  range  is  permeable.  Granite  fiirnis 
the  bases  of  the  mountain-system  of  Eastern  Europe; 
but  it  rarely  pierces  the  crust  of  crystalline  schist 
and  secondary  limestones.   Calcareoos  rocks,  indeed, 
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compose  piindpanj  tlie  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Albania.  Transverse  fractures,  like  those 
of  the  Balkan,  occur  generally  in  the  Greek  moon- 
tains.  The  iuterrening  yallejs  are  mostly  caldron- 
shaped  hollows,  both  in  Northern  Greece  and  in  Pelo> 
ponnesQS.  Volcanic  coDTolsions  in  some  districts, 
and  in  Boeotia  especially,  have  broken  down  the 
mnral  barriers  of  these  hollows,  and  allowed  their 
waters  to  escape :  bat  in  the  Morea,  where  there  have 
been  no  such  ontlets,  they  percolate  throogh  the 
soiL  The  rivers  of  Soathem  Greece  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fordable  in  summer  and  torrents  in  winter 
and  spring. 

A  gUmce  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  suffice  to 
show  that,  from  its  general  configuration,  the  KW. 
division  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more  fiivourable 
to  uniform  civilisation  and  &e  physical  well-being 
and  development  of  its  inhabitants,  than  that  ^ 
either  Africa  or  Asia.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent 
of  its  coast^line,  its  numerous  promontories  andliays, 
act  as  causes  of  severance  between  the  members  of 
its  fiunily,  and,  by  inreventing  their  accumulation  in 
masses  Hke  those  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  preserve 
and  stimulate  the  separate  activity  of  the  whole: 
on  the  other,  the  obstacles  to  national  and  federal 
unian  are  not,  as  in  many  regions  of  the  African 
continent,  insurmountable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
central  position  of  its  sea, — the  Mediterranean  and 
its  branches, — and  the  course  of  its  rivers,  running 
deep  into  the  interior,  afford  natural  paths  of  com- 
munication for  all  its  races.  No  barren  deserts 
divide  its  cities  from  one  another:  its  table-lands  are 
not,  as  in  Asia,  lilWd  into  the  region  of  snow,  nor  its 
plains  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  hot  pe^lential 
bhwts,  such  as  sweep  over  the  great  Sahara.  Europe, 
indeed,  is  not  the  cradle  of  civilisation, — tkat  had 
attained  at  least  a  high  fbnnal  maturity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile, 
ages  before  AgaoMmnon  ruled  in  Mycenae,  or  Theseus 
drew  the  demi  of  Attica  within  the  precincts  of  a 
eommon  wall.  Neither  to  Europe  do  we  owe  the 
fontal  precepts  of  religion  and  ethics,  nor  the  germs 
of  the  arts  which  civilise  life.  In  every  one  of  these 
elements  of  social  progression  Asia  and  Aegypt  took 
the  lead.  But,  although  neither  the  original  parent 
nor  the  eariiest  nurse  of  civilisation,  Europe  has  been 
ior  nearly  3000  years  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
has  most  aetiyely,  assiduously,  and  successfully 
eherished,  advanced,  and  perfected  these  rudiments 
of  mors],  intellectttal,  and  political  cultivation.  Of 
dvil  freedom  it  was  the  birthplace :  neither  of  the 
sister  continents,  however  mature  may  have  been  its 
peculiar  civilisation,  has  evo:  possessed,  without  the 
aid  of  European  contact  and  example,  a  community 
of  free  men,  who  distinguished  the  obedience  which 
is  due  to  law  from  the  subservience  which  is  paid  to 
a  master.  And,  possessing  civil  freedom,  at  least 
among  its  nobler  and  its  governing  races,  Europe  has 
eairi^  to  a  higher  stage  of  development  every  lesson 
and  every  art  which  it  derived  from  other  r^cns, 
and  elevated  the  type  and  standard  of  humanly  itself. 
Asia  and  Africa  have  generically  receded  from,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  their  races,  lost  sight  of  entirely,  the 
paths  and  the  conditMms  of  progressive  civilisation. 
In  these  legions  man  is  a  weed.  He  is  ruled  in 
masses;  he  thinks  in  masses.  His  institutions,  his- 
tories, and  modes  of  fiuth  are  unchanged  through 
almost  immemorial  tracts  of  time.  The  opposite 
aspect  presented  by  European  civilisation  may  be 
ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  physical  advan- 
tagasi  which  we  have  ennmeiated,  and  which  render 
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our  continent  the  most  nnifbrmly  habitable  portioD 
of  the  globe;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  our  civilisation 
received  its  original  impulse  from  the  SE.  comer  of 
Europe,  where  the  Hellenic  race,  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  few  degrees  of  latitude,  rehearsed,  as  it 
were,  the  forms  of  government,  federalism,  and  n^o- 
tiation,  which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  the 
principles  or  postulates  of  Eurepean  policy;  (3)  to 
the  drenmstance  that  the  Roman  Empire,  by  its 
conquests  and  colonies,  stamped  a  general  impress  of 
resemblance  upon  the  fitmiUes  of  Europe;  and  (4) 
that,  as  the  andent  dvilisation  declined,  two  new 
elements  of  life  were  infused  into  Europe, —  a  young 
and  vigorous  population  from  the  North,  and  a  purer 
and  more  comprehensive  religion  from  the  East.  By 
the  combination  of  these  several  elements  our  )conti- 
nent  alone  has  been  advandng,  while  the  sister  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  ha\-e  receded;  and  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  such  advance  and  of  such  recessioo,  that 
Europe  has  repaid  with  large  interest  its  original 
debt  of  dyilisation  to  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
became,  in  all  the  arts  which  elevate  or  refine  our  race, 
the  instructor  in  phice  of  the  pupil.  (See  Kitter, 
Die  VorhaUe  EurcpatMcher  Volkerffetekichtenj  Ac, 
1820 ;  Ukert,  Geographu  der  Griechen  und  Romer; 
BenneH,  Geoffraphy  of  fferodotutj  2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  IXmaldson,  New  Cratylvt,  2nd  ed.,  Varro- 
nuniiw,  2nd  ed.;  Mre.  Somerville,  Phytkal  Geo- 
graphy^  2  vols.  12mo.  2nd  ed.;  Ench  and  GrGber's 
EneyclopSdie,  art.  Europa.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

EUBOTUS  (Uponrds,  Strah.  vii,  p.  327),  a  town 
of  Emathia  (Ptoh  iii.  13.  §  39),  between  Idomene 
and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  Pella,  probably  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Azius  below  Idomene.  Not 
far  above  the  entrance  of  the  great  maritime  plain, 
the  site  of  Europus  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised by  that  strength  of  position  which  enabled  it 
to  resist  Sitalces  and  the  Thradans.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.) 
We  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptolemy  (iii. 
13.  §  24)  and  Pliny  (ir.  10)  that  this  town  of 
Emathia  was  different  from  Europus  of  Almopia, 
which  latter  town  seems  from  Hierocles — who  names 
Europus  as  well  as  Almopia  among  the  towns  of  the 
Consular  Macedonia  (a  provincial  division  containing 
both  Thessalonica  and  Pella) — to  have  been  known 
in  his  time  by  the  name  of  Almopia  only;  and  hence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
andent  district  Almopia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EURaPUS  (Ev(mw6s,  PtoL  yi.  2.  §  17,  viiL 
21.  §  11. ;  Strab.  zi.  p.  524),  a  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  andent  Media  Atropatene,  accorduig 
to  Strebo,  originally  called  Rhaga;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  called  by  him  Europus. 
Strabo  cansidered  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town 
called  by  the  Parthians  Arsacia.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
has  identified  it  with  the  present  Verdrnth^  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  andent  Rhages  (/./2.  Geogr. 
Soc.  z.  p.  119).  Isidore  of  Charaz,  speaking  of 
Dura,  a  dty  of  Mesopotamia,  states  that  it  was 
built  by  Nicator  and  the  Macedonians,  and  that  it 
was  called  Europus.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  con- 
founding it  with  dther  the  Median  or  the  Syrian 
d^  of  Uiis  name. 

EURCTAa    [Laoohia.] 

EURYAMPUS  (E  V^ros),  a  town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain  site.  (Lycophron,  900; 
Steph.  B.  f .  9.) 

EURY'MEDON  (Ei3pv/u^8«y),  a  river  flowing  in 
a  due  southern  direction  through  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
pbylia,  in  which  latter  conotiy  it  was  navigable;  bu^ 
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it«  entmioe  is  now  dosed  by  bars.  It  empdes  itself 
into  the  Meditemuieaiif  a  little  below  Aspendoa. 
(Respecting  the  famoos  battle  on  the  rirer  Eoryme- 
don,  in  B.  a  466,  see  Thoc.  i.  100;  Diod.  Sic  zi. 
61;  comp.Xenoph.^etf.  iv.8;  Dion7B.Perieg.852; 
Strab.  xir.  pw  667 ;  Arrian,  Anab,  L  27 ;  Liv.  zzxviL 
23;  Plin.  v.  26,  and  nnmeroos  other  psssages.)  Its 
modem  name  is  Capri-SUf  and  near  its  sources 
Sao-Su.  [L.&] 

EURYME'NAE  (E V/mmJ,  ApolL  Rhod.,  Steph. 
B.  8,  V. ;  *Epvfiafai,  Strab. :  Eth,  Eipvudnos).  1.  A 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  sitoated  npoa  the 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Ossa,  between  Bhizns  and 
Mjrae.  (Scjiaz,  p.  25;  Strab.  ix.  p.  443;  Ut. 
zxxix.  25.)  Pliny  rebtes  that  crowns  thrown  into 
a  fountain  at  Emymeoae  became  stones.  (Plin.xzxi. 
2.  s.  20.)  Leake  supposes  the  site  of  Euiymenae 
to  be  represented  by  some  ancient  renuuns  between 
TkatkUu  and  Karitaa.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  415.) 

2.  A  town  of  Molossis  in  Epims,  is  placed  bj 
Leake  in  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Acheron,  towards 
Latrid,  Variddhet,  or  Terviieiand.  (Diod.  xiz.  88 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  toL  l  pw  253.) 

EURYTA'NES.  [Aktoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

EUSE'NE  (Ei}<H^i7)),  a  town  not  far  from  the 
coast  of  Pontos,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Amisns. 
(Arrian,  Peripl  P,  Eux. ;  Ptd.  v.  4.  §  6.)  In  the 
Tab.  Penting.  it  is  called  Ezen^  and  in  the  Geogr. 
Rayennas,  Aezene  and  Eoene.  (Gomp.  Hamilton, 
Reaearchee^  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTAEA  (Effroia:  Eth,  EOrcuc^),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  probably  be- 
tween Asea  and  Pallantiam,  though  not  on  the  road 
between  these  towns.  Leake  pUou  it  at  Barbiiza. 
(Pans.  Tiii.  27.  §  3;  Xen.  EeU,  vi.  5.  §  12;  Steph. 
B.  8.  v.;  Leake,  Morta^  toL  iii.  p.  31.) 

EUTHE'NAE  (Ei)ai}ra/ :  Eth,  EdOmnids  and 
Evffqi'ctfs),  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  CSenmicus  Sinus. 
(Plin.  T.  29 ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTRE'SIA,  EUTRE'SIL  [ABGADiA,p.l93,a.] 

EUTRE'SIS  (Zdrptiffts:  Eth,  Z^pfioirris),  an 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zethns  and 
Amphion  before  they  ruled  over  Thebes.  (Hom.  IL 
ii.  502  ;  Enstath.  ad  he, ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  411.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Thespiae.  Stephanus  B.  (i.  v.)  places  it  on  the 
road  from  Thespiae  to  Plataea ;  bnt  Leake  con* 
jectures  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that 
for  Ssaittwy  we  ought  to  read  Sur^y^  unoe  there 
is  only  one  spot  in  the  ten  miles  between  Plataea 
and  Thespiae  where  any  town  is  likely  to  have 
stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Lenctia.  We  learn 
fixnn  Stephanus  that  Eutresis  possessed  a  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  snr- 
named  Butresites. 

Scykx,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Boeotia, 
speaks  of  b  Ai/uV  EtfrpiyTOf  ical  rft^ot  T«y  Boiorrwi^, 
and  Leake  is  disposed  to  identify  these  places  with 
Eutresia,  which  would  thus  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  AUkif  bnt  we  should  rather  conclude,  from 
the  words  of  both  Strabo  and  Stephanus,  that  Eu- 
tresia was  not  so  far  from  Thespiae.  (Leake,  North- 
em  Greece^  vol.  iL  p.  621.) 

EUTRE'TUS.    [EuTRBSis.] 

EUXPNUS  PONTUS  (n<JFTo»  Etf^ivor:  the 
Black  Sea),  the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sarmatia,  and  Colchis,  and  which  was 
considered  (as  indeed  physical  and  geological  views 
require)  by  the  aodente  (Strab.  il  p.  126),  to  form 
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together  with  tlie  Maboiib,  part  of  the  caDmai 
basin  of  the  great "  Interior  Sea." 

1.  The  Name, — The  Enxine  bora  in  earlier  sges 
the  epithet  of  Asoeims,  or  "^  inhospitable."  (lUnof 
''A^fyof,  Scymn.  734 ;  Stnb.  viL  p. 298 ;  Scfadod 
ApoUon.  Rhod,  iL  550 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  6; 
Plin.  iv.  12,  VL  1.) 

"  Frigida  me  oohibent  Euxini  litton  Ponti, 
Dictus  ab  antiquis  Axenus  ille  fait" 

(Ovid,  TriiL  iv.  4.  55.) 

It  owed  this  name  probably  to  the  weather  u 
frequently  described  by  the  ancient  writers  to  thi 
discredit  of  this  sea,  as  wdl  as  the  reported  cu- 
nibalism  of  ito  northem  Scythian  hordes.  The 
mors  friendly  title,  no  doubt,  came  mto  vogos  when 
ite  waters  were  thrown  open  to  Gredsn  narigstifla 
and  coDunerce.  It  is  questionable  whether  its  tiist- 
ence  was  known  to  Homer,  bnt  it  appean  under 
both  liames  in  Pindar  (JUm-os  "A^fum,  J)itk.  ir. 
362 ;  E6(twow  UdKayos,  Nem.  iv.  79.) 

Other  appellations  are  n^AoTor  rh  Ilorns^ 
(Strab.  i.  p.  21,  xiL  p.  547)  ;  Mabb  Euzmni 
(Pomp.  Mda,  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Ovid,  TWft  iv.  la  97) ; 
Marb  Sakmaticum  (Ovid,  ex  Pont  iv.  a  3d; 
VaL  Flac  viii.  207)  ;  Poirrus  Taubicus  (Aries. 
Or,  Mar,  2).  The  Black  Sea  is  called  by  the 
Turks  irora^SN^Aes^  by  the  Greeks  MattreAalam, 
and  by  the  Russisns  Czame-More. 

2.  Historical  Oeographg, — The  prinupsl  epoch 
which  brought  the  shares  of  the  Enxine  into  conUct 
with  other  land,  unless  we  accept  the  acooont  of  the 
expedition  of  Ramses-Sesostris  to  Colchis  snd  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis  (Herod.  iL  103),  was  that 
national  desire  to  open  the  inhospiteble  Eoxine, 
which,  clothed  in  mythical  garb,  is  called  the  "Ex- 
pedidon  of  the  Argixiaute  to  Colchis." 

*'  The  legend  of  Prometheus  and  ths  nnbindii^ 
the  chains  of  the  fire-bringing  Titan  on  the  Cso- 
casns  by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward  —  the 
ascent  of  lo  from  the  vaUey  of  the  Hybrites  to> 
wards  the  Caucasus — and  the  mythns  of  Phiyxu 
and  Helle — all  point  to  the  same  path  on  which 
Phoenician  navigators  had  earlier  adventnnd.* 
(Humboldt,  Coemot,  voL  iL  p.  140,  trans.) 

In  the  historic  ages  the  shores  of  tiie  Propootis,  the 
Bkck  Sea,  and  the  Pidns  Maeotis,  were  covered  with 
Grecian  settlements.  Nearly  all  these  were  cokioiei 
of  the  city  of  Miletus  alone,  and  were,  without 
exception,  the  marto  of  a  prosperous  trade.  Altboagh 
the  dates  of  each  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  they 
must  have  arisen  between  the  eighth  uid  sixth  cen- 
turies before  our  era. 

The  cdonies  in  the  Black  Sea  were  HEBArTJni 
on  the  &  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Mariandyni.  In  Paphlagonia  was  Scvon^  which 
established  a  species  of  sovereignty  over  the  other 
communities.  In  Pontns  was  i^nos,  the  mother 
city  of  Tbafbzus.  On  the  east  coast  stood  the 
cities  of  Phasis,  Dioscubias,  and  Phavaoobu  ; 
this  last  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  doring  the  Macedonian  period,  the  staph  for 
Indian  commodities,  imported  across  the  Oxos  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  PAimcAPABUii,  in  the  Tsnrio 
Chersonese,  was  the  capital  of  the  little  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  can 
trade  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens.  On  the  north 
coast  was  the  city  of  Tahais,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name ;  and  Oldia,  at  the  month  of  the  Bo- 
xysthenes.  These  two  places,  and  Olbia  in  par- 
tacohr,  were  of  the  highest  importance  fiir  the  inland 
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trade,  which,  isstimg  from  thence  in  a  northern  and 
easterly  direction,  was  extended  to  the  verj  centre 
of  Asia.  The  settlements  on  the  south-west  coast 
appear  never  to  have  attained  any  consideration  ; 
the  principal  traffic  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  nxne  northerly  ports. 

IflTBiA  was  near  the  south  embonchure  of  the 
Dannbe;  Toxi,  Caixatis,  Odbssus  and  ApoLt 
i/>iriA,  more  to  the  sooth.  (Comp.  Heeren,  Man.  of 
Ane.  BitL  p.  162,  trans  ;  Grote,  BisL  of  Greectf 
vol.  iii.  p.  316,  ToL  iv.  p.  337.) 

The  exchange  of  commodities  led  the  traders 
beyond  the  Pains  Maeotis,  through  the  steppe, 
where  the  horde  of  the  central  Kirghh  mom  pasture 
their  herds,  — and  through  a  chain  of  Scythian- 
Soolotic  tribes  of  the  Argippaeans  and  Issedones, 
to  the  Arimaspae,  dwelling  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Alixi,  and  possessing  much  gold.  This 
tract,  the  locality  of  which  has  been  plaood  between 
the  53rd  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  which 
has  again  become  fiunoiis  by  the  Siberian  gold- 
washings,  opened  up  by  means  of  the  Bhick  Sea  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  the 
Greeks.  While  in  another  direction  the  inland 
traffic  between  the  Prussian  coasts  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  the  relations  of  which  are  shown,  by  fine 
coins,  struck  probably  before  the  eighty-fifth  Olym- 
piad, which  have  been  recently  found  in  the  NeU 
district  {AbkandL  dsr  Berl  Alcad.  1833,  pp.  181 
—224),  brought  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
into  connection  with  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic. 
Tiie  amber,  of  which  this  teade  consisted,  was  con- 
veyed to  people  from  people,  through  Germany,  and 
by  the  Kelts  on  either  declivity  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
Padus,  and  through  Pannonia  to  the  Bor^henes. 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  pp.  129, 141,  trans.) 

The  Byzantines  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of 
tlie  Euxine,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
supply  of  articles  for  which  it  was  celebrated,  was 
brought  into  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tnese  are  stated  by  Polybius  (iv.  38)  to  be  hides 
(some  assert  that  bp4fAfun'a,  $nd  not  8^p/uira,  is  the 
true  reading),  slaves  of  the  best  description,  honey, 
wax,  and  salt-fish.  The  pickled  fish  of  the  Euxine 
was  famous  throughout  antiquity  ( AUien.  iiL  p.  1 1 6), 
and  the  figure  of  a  fish  (m  the  coins  of  the  Gredc 
dties  on  this  sea,  as  well  as  of  a  fish-hook  on  those 
of  Byzantium,  shows  what  a  value  was  set  upon  this 
trade. 

The  carrying  trade  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
which  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Selenddae 
had  taken  the  route  of  the  Black  Sea,  became  lor 
the  Greeks  under  the  Bomans,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  most  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  BUck  Sea  diverted  in  great  mea^ 
Bare  the  Indian  trade  into  other  channels.  When 
the  route  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Bed  Sea  was 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  Aegypt  being  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  commerce  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  outlet  in  another  direction,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  depdt  of  Eastern  trade. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  owed  her  com- 
merdal  jntisperity  to  the  overland  trade  with  India, 
which  she  carried  on  by  means  of  her  mercantile 
establishments  on  .the  Euxine. 

3.  Shape  and  AdmeaswremenU. —  The  ancients 
compared  this  sea  to  a  Scythian  bow ;  of  which  the 
north  coast  between  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the 
Phaas  oonstiteted  the  bow,  and  the  south  coast  the 
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string.  (Hecat  Fr.  163  ;  Strab.  iL  p.  186 ;  Dionys. 
146;  Plin.  iv.  12.) 

In  respect  of  dimensions  as  far  as  regards  the 
circumference,  and  some  transverse  lines  across  it, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  informed.  But 
though  Strabo  knew  its  general  dimensions,  he  has 
totally  failed  in  point  of  form,  for  he  imagined  the 
west  side  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Boiysthenes  was 
a  straight  line,  while  at  Dioscurias  it  formed  a  narrow 
deep  gulf.  (i.  p.  125.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10)  is  very  tolerable. 
He  places  the  Phasis  and  Gulf  of  Varna  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  they  nearly  are,  and  Uie  widest 
part  between  the  Bosporus  and  the  Barysthenes. 
He  also  approaches  the  truth  in  the  space  between 
Carambis  and  Criunwtopon,  as  well  as  their  relative 
bearings.  But  his  Maeotis  is  disproportionably 
large.  (Rennell,  Compar,  Geog.  voL  ii.  p.  276.) 
Strabo  (p.  124)  places  the  narrowest  distance  be- 
tween Carambis  and  Criumetopon.    [Carahbis.] 

The  entire  circmt  of  the  Euxine,  aooording  to 
Bennell  (2.  &),  measured  through  the  difierent  points 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  line  that  au 
ancient  ship  would  have  sailed  to  coast  it,  is  1,914 
geog.  miles,  and  which  turned  into  Boman  miles  in 
Uie  proportion  of  60  to  72  are  equal  to  2,392  M.  P. 
It  appears  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  2,360 
HP.  should  be  the  estimate  of  Agrippa,  as  reported 
by  PUny  (iv.  12)  for  the  circuit  of  the  Euxine. 
Other  estimates  in  Pliny  (I.  c.)  are  Varro  2,150 ; 
Mutianus  2,866  ;  Artemidorus  2,619.  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  125)  makes  it  out  at  25,000  stadia,  while 
Polybius  (iv.  5)  has  22,000  stadia.  It  is  a  remark- 
able  Cact  that  Polybius,  quoted  by  Pliny  (iv.  12) 
states  that  the  distance  between  the  Thracian  and 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  on  a  straight  line  was  500  M.  P., 
which  agrees  so  well  with  the  actual  distance,  that 
it  proves  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on 
this  point ;  and  that  they  had  a  more  accurate 
method  of  determining  a  idiip's  way  than  has  been 
believed.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  addressed  to 
Hadrian  oontains,  according  to  Gibbon's  epigram- 
matic expression  in  his  42nd  chapter,  "whatever  the 
governor  of  Pontos  had  seen  firom  Trebizond  to 
Dioscurias ;  whatever  he  had  heard,  from  Dioscurias 
to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew,  from  the 
Danube  to  Trebizond."  Thus,  while  Arrian  gives  much 
information  upon  the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
Euxine,  in  gc»ng  round  the  north  shore  his  intervals 
become  greater,  and  his  measurements  less  attended 
to.  Bennell,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
already  quoted,  has  identified  most  of  the  cities, 
promontories,  and  embouchures  of  rivers,  that  ap- 
pear in  the  Periplus. 

The  area  of  the  BUbck  Sea  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Caspian.  The  Euxine  and  Maeotis, 
taken  together,  are  about  ^  larger  than  the 
Caspian. 

4.  Phgtioai  Qtograpk^,—Vo\y\ATi&  fiv.  39—43) 
has  hazarded  a  prediction  that  the  Euxine  was 
doomed  to  become,  if  not  absolutely  dry  land,  at  any 
rate  unfit  for  navigation.  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  curious.  Whenever, 
he  says,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upon  a  finite 
object,  however  small  may  be  the  action  of  the 
cause,  it  must  at  last  prevail.  Now,  the  basin  of 
the  Euxine  is  finite,  while  the  time  during  which 
the  rivers  flow  into  it,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  bringing  with  them  their  alluvial 
deposit,  is  infinite,  and  ihould  it,  therefore,  be  only  a 
littie  that  they  bring,  the  result  described  must 
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nltimately  come  to  pus.  But  when  we  oonuder 
how  great  the  accumalation  is  from  the  numerotis 
streams  that  empty  themselves  into  this  hasin,  — 
that  is,  how  powerfil  and  active  is  the  operation  of 
the  canse — then  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  at 
some  indefinite  time,  but  speedily,  what  has  been 
said  will  come  to  pass. 

He  then  strengthens  his  position  thos  assmned,  by 
stating  that,  according  to  all  tradition,  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  having  been  formerly  a  salt  sea  conjoined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  basin  (jor^^vs)  with  the 
Eozine,  had  then  become  a  fresh-wiOer  lake  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  than  fiom  five  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  no  longer  therefore  navigable  for  huge 
ships,  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot;  and  he 
further  instances,  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
his  cause,  the  great  bank  (raivla)  1,000  stadia  long^ 
which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  existed  one  day's 
sail  off  Uie  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  which 
the  saUon,  while  they  thought  themselves  still  out 
at  sea,  very  often  ran  aground  by  night,  and  which 
was  familiarly  called  by  them  0t^6i},  or  the  breast^ 
as  in  Latin  the  word  *'  dorsum"  was  applied  to  the 
same  formaticxi.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  50 ;  Amm. 
Marc  zxvi.  8.  §  46.)  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of 
this  bank,  nor  can  any  tnu»s  of  it  be  found  now. 
Either,  therefore,  the  weight  of  water  has  been  suf- 
ficient, at  some  time  or  o^er,  to  disperse  this  accu- 
mulation which  it  had  before  assisted  to  form,  or 
the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  so  increased 
since  the  time  when  Polybius  and  Strabo  wrote, 
that  what  was  then  a  bank  at  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles  (a  moderate  computation  for  a 
day's  sail),  has  now  become  on  integral  part  of  the 
main>land. 

This  opini<Mi  of  Polybius  was  not  altogether  new. 
Straton  oif  Lampsacus  (Strab.  i.  pp.  49,  50)  held 
the  same  view;  indeed,  he  said  more.  According 
to  him  the  Euzine  is  very  shallow, — was  then 
filling  up  with  mud  from  the  deposit  of  the  rivers 
{iKovs  itKfipowrBcu),  its  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  and 
would  shortly  be  ch<^ed  up ;  and  its  west  side  was 
already  nearly  in  that  state. 

However  plausible  the  theory  of  Polybius  may  be, 
there  seems  no  probabili^  of  his  anticipation  being 
realised.  The  depth  of  the  Euzine  itself,  and  the 
constant  and  vigorous  rush  of  water  through  the 
comparatively  steaight,  narrow,  and  deep  passage  of 
Constantinople,  will  always  be  su£5cient  to  contain, 
or  rather  to  carry  off,  any  deposit,  however  large, 
which  the  Danube,  the  drainage  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  Europe,  or  the  Phasis,  the  Halys  and  (^er  Asiatic 
streams,  or  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  North  can  bring 
down  from  the  countries  Uuongh  which  they  fiow. 
(Joum.  G«og,  Soc  vol.  L  pp.  101 — 122;  Lyell, 
iVtnc  of  Geology i  vol.  L  p.  24.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  at  an  epoch  long  an- 
terior to  the  historical  ages,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euzine  were  united  (comp.  Humboldt,  Asie  Cen- 
traUf  vol.  IL  p.  146).  The  physicsl  traces  of  this 
may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  fancies  of  the 
ancients  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Euzine 
by  means  of  the  river  Phasis  (Hecat  pw  92,  Ed. 
Elausen),  or  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  zL 
p.  509),  as  well  as  their  traditions  about  the  over- 
pourings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas  into  those  that 
were  lower.  [E.  B.  J.] 

EVA.    [Cthuria.] 

EVAN.    [MsssBNiA.] 

EVARGHUS  (E1iafixos\  a  river  in  Asia  Minor, 
which,  acooiding  to  St^.  B.  («.  v.  KorvoSoKiii)^ 
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fonned  the  boundary  between  Paphlagoom  and  Gap* 
padocia.  (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2 ;  Menippns,  p.  176,  foL 
ed.  Hoffinann.)  [L.  S.] 

EVAS.    [Laoohia.] 

EVE'KUS  (E^Fos,  kss  freqnentiy,  Eim^ : 
Fidhari  or  Fidharo')^  originally  called  Ltoosmas 
(Avir^p^Mf),  an  important  river  of  Aetolia,  rinn» 
in  the  highest  summit  of  Mt  Oeta  in  the  territoiy 
of  the  Bomienses,  a  subdiviaicn  of  the  Aetidian  tribe 
of  the  Ophienses.  (Strab.  p.  451.)  Dicaearchns 
(61)  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Evenua  rises 
in  Pindus:  Ptolemy  (iiL  16.  §  6)  more  oonectly 
places  its  source  in  Callidromus,  which  is  a  part  of 
Oeta.  Strabo  rehites  that  the  Evenus  does  not  flow 
at  first  through  the  territoiy  of  the  Curetes,  which 
is  the  same  as  Pleurania,  but  more  to  the  £.  by 
Chalcis  and  Calydon,  that  it  afterwards  turns  to 
the  W.  towards  the  plains  in  wluch  Old  Plenran  was 
situated,  and  that  it  finally  fiows  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia 
from  the  pramontoxy  of  Antirrhium.  (Strab.  pp. 
451,  460  ;  comp.  Thuc.  ii.  83 ;  MeL  iL  3 ; 
Plin.  iv.  3.)  Its  real  direction  however  is  first 
westerly,  sjid  afterwards  south-west  It  receives 
numerous  torrents  from  the  mountains  through 
which  it  fiows,  and  in  winter  it  becomes  a  consider- 
able river,  fiowing  with  great  xapidity,  and  difBcnlt 
to  cross  on  account  of  the  great  stones  which  are 
carried  down  by  its  sfaieam.  ('*  Eveni  rapidae  undae,* 
Ov.  Met.  iz.  104;  IIoTe^ii^i'  iroAAi^  icv/ia£rorra  ami 
Mp  rks  f x^of  tdp6iuvw^  Philostr.  Jun.  Imag. 
16.)  The  Evenus  is  celebiated  in  mythology  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  centaur  Nessus,  who  waa 
slain  by  Hercules  because  he  offered  violenoe  toDd- 
naeira,  as  he  carried  her  across  this  rivor.  (Soph. 
Track,  557.)  This  tale  is,  perhaps,  only  a  figure 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  unwary  travellers  are  ezpoeed  in  crossing  its 
channel  firom  the  rise  of  the  waters  when  swollen  by 
sudden  showers.  (Mure,  Tour  tn  (Treeoe,  toL  i.  p. 
170.)  The  rivtf  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Evenus,  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  finther  of 
Marpessa.  When  his  daughter  was  carried  off  by 
Idas,  the  son  of  Aphareus,  he  pursued  the  ravisber; 
but  being  unable  to  overtake  him  he  threw  hinoself 
into  the  Lyoormas,  which  was  henceforward  caUsd 
after  him.  (ApoUod.L7.§  8;  Ov./6w,515;  Propw 
L  2.  18.)  Its  modern  name  of  Fidkaro  or  Fidkari 
is  derived  from  ^I9t,  the  Bomaic  form  of  "O^f,  and 
is  therefore  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a  vestige  of 
'O^ciS,  the  ancient  people  in  whose  territory  the 
river  rose.  (Leake,  Northern  Greecef  voL  iL  pL 
625;  compw  p.  599.)  From  Evenus  is  fonned  the 
acyective  Eveuimu.  (*'  Matres  Calydonides  £ve- 
ninae,"  Ov.  Met,  viiL  527.) 

EVE'NUS  (Ei^voOi  a  smaU  river  of  Hysia, 
flowing  in  a  southern  direction  from  Mount  Tonnna 
into  the  Ekeus  Sinus,  near  Pitane.  An  aqueduct 
from  it  supplied  the  town  of  Adiamyttinm  with 
water.    (Strab.  ziii.  p.  614;  Plin.  v.  32.)     [L.  &] 

EVORAS.     [TAYGBTU8.1 

EX,  EXITANL    [HKzi]. 

EXAMPAEUS  QEiofanuoi,  Herod,  iv.  52,  81% 
a  district  of  W.  Scythia,  between  the  Botyslikenes 
and  the  Hypanis.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  called 
the  '* Sacred  Way"  ('Ip^  ^(,  some  read  'Eav^ 
'O8oi).  The  Greek  is  probably  not  a  transbUion  of 
the  Scythian  word,  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  Indo-European  pmi  |M»i  as  "water."  (Scfaa- 
farik,  Skw,  AU.  vol.  L  pp.  2S4.  505.)  Potodd 
(^V<fjfa^  dani  U$  St^  jy Astrakhan  et  du  Cameate^ 
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Tol.  L  pp.  158.  186)  places  this  district  between 
the  Bog  And  the  Dnitper^  and  identifies  the  spring 
of  bitter  water,  of  which  Herodotus  (iv.  81)  speaks 
with  the  Smaja-vooday  which  fidls  into  the  Bog^ 
at  the  TilUige  of  BogopoL  Ritter  (  Vorhaliey  p.  845) 
connects  the  bowl  seen  by  Herodotus  (2.  c.)  with  the 
worship  of  Baddha,  in  accordance  with  his  theory 
of  deriving  the  religion  of  Scythia  from  that  of 
India.  The  name  of  the  king  Ariantes  he  refers  to 
Aria,  the  coontry  of  the  worshippers  of  Baddha  in 
Aria-Bactria,  and  considers  the  vessel  to  have  been 
amonfi^  the  offisrings  to  that  deity.  [E.  B.  J.] 

£XCISUM,  a  place  m  Oallia,  appears  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  as  the  next  pkce  after  Aginnnm  (^Agm) 
on  a  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Argentomagos  (Ar- 
gaUon),  The  distance  is  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
Asnnnum  to  Escisum.  The  Table  gives  the  same 
distance.  D*Anville  (Notice,  &c)  says  that  the  site 
of  Ezcisum  is  Ville  Newe,  which  has  succeeded  to 
another  and  an  older  place,  the  monastery  of  which 
was  named  Ezsdense  in  the  titles  of  the  abbey  of 
Moieioc.  •  [G.  L.] 

EZION  GEBER  (Twiiw  TdlStp,  LXX.).  [Bb- 
rxnice;  Aelana;  Elatb.] 
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FA'BARIS,a  river  of  the  Sabines,  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  Virgil  (Aen,  vii.  715),  who  is  copied 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  10>  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(^Ep.  i.  5),  but  which,  according  to  Servius,  is  the 
same  as  the  Fabfarus  of  Ovid  {AfeL  ziv.  SSO). 
This  last  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now  called 
Farfeif  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  above 
the  Correee,  and  about  35  miles  from  Rome.  It 
gives  name  to  the  celebmted  Abbey  of  Farfa,  which 
was  founded  in  a.d.  681,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  in  Italy. 
(Cell,  Top.  of  Borne,  p.  232.)  [E.  fl.  B.] 

FA'BlX  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  Alban  Hills, 
known  to  us  only  firam  the  mention,  by  Pliny,  of  the 
**  Fabiensee  in  Monte  Albano  "  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  It  is  at 
]ea»t  a  plausible  conjecture,  that  they  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modem  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa,  high 
np  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  the  road  which  led 
from  the  lake  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  highest 
summit.  (Gell,  Top.  ofRtme,  p.  873  ;  Nibby,  Dm- 
loriM,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FABRATE'RIA  (Mpcertpja,  Strab.  v.  p.  237: 
Eik,  Fabratemus:  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico),  a  dty  of 
Latium,  situated  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Frusino 
and  Aquinum,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Liris  with 
the  Trerus  or  Sacoo,  (Stiab.  I  c ;  Itin.  AnL  pp.  303, 
305.)  It  was  originidly  a  Volscian  city,  but  in  b.  o. 
3S9  it  is  mention^  as  sending  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  republic 
against  the  Samnites,  who  were  at  that  time  pressing 
on  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  (Liv.  viiL  19.)  We 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  B.C.  124,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  pkees  at  which  a  Roman  colony  was  established 
by  C.  Gnuxhus.  (VelL  Pat.  L  15.)  From  this  cur- 
comstance  probably  arose  the  distinction,  recc^ised 
both  by  Pliny  and  by  inscriptions,  between  the  **  Fa- 
bratemi  novi "  and  '*  Fabratemi  veteres"  (Plin.  iiL  5. 
s.  9 ;  OrelL  Inter.  101,  102),  the  latter  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  munldpium.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  colony  referred  to  by  the  Liber 
do  Coloniis  is  the  same  wiUi  that  of  Gracchus,  or  one 
of  later  date.  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  But  though 
the  oolcDiflts  and  the  old  inhabitants  appear  to  have  I 
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formed  two  separate  municipal  bodies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  occupied  different  ntes.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Fabrateria  of  Strabo  and  the  Itine- 
raries, which  they  place  on  the  Via  Latina,  could  not 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Falvaterra,  a 
village  on  a  hill  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  line  of 
that  road :  and  there  seems  little  doubt  from  the  in- 
scriptions found  there  that  the  ruins  still  visible  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Tokro  or  Saceo,  are  those  of  Fabrateria 
Nova.  These  rains,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  those  of  Fregellao  [Freoellab], 
are  situated  in  the  territory  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico, 
about  three  miles  from  Falvaterra  and  four  from 
C^irano :  they  indicate  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, of  which  portions  of  the  dty  walls  aie  still 
extant,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  frag- 
ments of  other  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry. 
Numerous  partions  of  pavements,  mosaics,  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  also  found  on  the  s{)ot 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  380 ;  Ghanpy,  Maison  dHo-' 
race,  vd.  iii.  p.  476  ;  Mommsen,  Jnacr.  Regn.  Neap, 
p.  234.)  The  site  of  Fabrateria  Vetus  is  uncertain : 
it  may  have  occuined  the  same  position  as  the  modem 
Falvaterra;  but  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  rent- 
ing to  it  at  Ceccano,  more  than  12  miles  higher  up 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero,  renders  it  probable  that  its 
site  must  be  transferred  thither.  (Mommsen,  L  c.) 

Cicero  incidentally  notices  Fabrateria  ss  a  town  on 
the  Via  Latina,  where  Antony  and  his  friends  had 
concocted  plots  against  him  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  24): 
and  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  quiet  and  cheap  country 
town,  like  the  neighbouring  Sora,  where  a  good  honse 
could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  (Jnv.  iii.  224). 
Both  these  notices  probably  relate  to  the  new  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.J 

FAESULAE  (*ataovKaiy  Ptol,  Appi ;  «a((roAa, 
Pol.;  Eth.  Faesulanus:  Fiesole),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant dty  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  above 
the  valley  a(  the  Amus,  about  3  miles  from  the  modern 
dty  of  Florence.  The  existing  remains  suffidently 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  consideration  as 
an  Etruscan  dty,  and  Silius  Italicus  alludes  to  it  as 
eminent  for  skill  in  divination  (viii.  477),  a  chaiacter 
which  could  never  have  attached  to  a  place  not  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  the  Roman  dominion,  nor  do  we 
know  at  what  time  or  on  what  terms  it  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  B.  c  225,  during  the  great  Gaulish  War, 
when  the  invaders  were  attacked  by  the  Roman 
army  on  thdr  march  from  Oluslum  towards  Faesulae. 
(Pol.  ii.  25.)  .  It  again  appears  in  the  Second  Punio 
War  as  the  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Hannibal  encamped  after  he  had  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines  and  forced  his  way  through  the  marshes  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Amus,  and  from  whence  he 
advanced  to  meet  Flaminius  (who  was  then  encamped 
at  Arretium),  before  the  battle  of  Trasymene.  (Id. 
iii.  80,  82;  Liv.  xxii.  3.)  Faesulae  is  described  as 
at  that  time  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes  in 
question,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  of  the 
Amo  just  below  Florence  was  then  still  marshy  and 
subject  to  inundations.  [Arnus].  According  to 
Floms  (iii.  18.  §  11),  Faesulae  was  taken  and 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  during  the  Social  War 
(B.a  90 — 89):  but  it  seems  more  probabto  that 
this  did  not  take  place  till  the  great  devastation  of 
Etruria  by  Sulk,  a  few  years  later.  It  is  certain 
that  after  that  event  Faesulae  was  one  of  the  plaot^ 
selected  by  the  dictator  for  the  establishmeDt  ot  a 
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nnmerons  militarj  colony  (Cic.  pro  Mttren.  24,  m 
CcU.  iii.  6.  §  14),  and,  near  20  years  after,  we  find 
these  ooloniets  of  Salla,  a  faetioas  and  diaeootented 
body  of  men,  giving  the  chief  support  to  the  rerola* 
tionaiy  morements  of  Catiline.  It  wis  oo  this 
acooant  that  that  leader  made  Faesulae  the  head- 
qnarters  of  his  military  prepantions  under  Ifanlius. 
and  thither  he  betook  himself  when  driven  from 
Borne  br  Cicero.  (Sail.  Cat  24,  27, 30, 32 :  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii*.  3;  C'lcproMuren,  24,  m  Cat.  iL  6.  §  14.) 
Here  he  organised  a  force  of  two  l^ons,  and  con* 
tinned  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  mountains  near 
Faesulae,  till,  hemmed  in  by  the  armies  of  Metellua 
and  Antonins,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the 
latter  near  Pistoria.  (Sail.  Le.  56, 57.)  The  curious 
legends  concerning  Catiline,  which  hare  passed  into 
the  early  chronicles  of  Florence,  where  he  figures 
almost  as  a  national  hero  (Malespini,  Jitor.  FiareiU. 
cc.  13 — ^21),  prove  the  deep  impression  left  in  this 
part  of  Etruria  by  the  events  connected  with  his 
£ill.  From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Faesulae: 
it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  the  condition  of  an 
ordinary  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8,  vii.  13.  s.  11;  Ptol.  iii  1.  §  47), 
and  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  Florentia  was 
probably  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity.  But  in  the 
Gothic  wars,  after  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Fne^fulae  again  appears  as  a  strong  fortress,  which 
was  not  reduced  by  Belisarius  until  after  a  long 
siege.    (Procop.  B,  G.  iL  23,  24,  27.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Faesulae  was  reduced  to  inng> 
nificance  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Florentines, 
and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  According  to  the 
ordinary  histories  of  Florence  (Machiavelli,  Villani, 
&c.),  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Florentines 
in  A.  D.  1010,  but  much  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  this  statement  by  modem  historians.  Fieaole 
is  now  a  mere  village,  though  retaining  its  episcopal 
rank  and  ancient  cathedraL 

The  ruins  of  Faesulae,  especially  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls,  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  having 
been  an  important  Etruscan  city.  Large  portions  of 
these  Wdlls,  constructed  in  the  same  style  with  those 
of  Volafcerrae  and  Gortona,  though  of  somewhat  less 
massive  masoniy,  were  preserved  till  within  a  few 
years,  and  some  parts  of  them  are  still  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  however  was  less  than  two  miles  in 
extent,  foiming  a  somewhat  quadrangular  enclosure, 
which  occupi^  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  an 
advanced  post  or  buttress  of  the  Apennines,  rising 
to  the  height  of  mora  than  1000  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  Aruns.  The  highest  point,  now  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  8.  Fnmeetco,  fcmned  the  Arx  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by 
successive  tien  of  walls,  in  the  same  style  as  those 
which  encircled  the  city  itself.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  excavated; 
but  there  appears  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Roman 
date  and  construction,  though  this  theatre  is  re* 
peatedly  referred  to  by  Niebuhr  as  a  monument  of 
Etruscau  greatness.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  pp.  130,  135; 
Micali,  AnL  Pop.  ItaL  voL  i.  p.  152;  Dennis, 
Etrurioy  vol.  ii.  p.  127.)  Near  it  was  discovered  a 
curious  cistern  or  reservdr  for  water,  probably  of 
Etmacan  date,  roofed  in  by  converging  layera  of 
stone,  so  ammged  as  to  form  a  rude  kind  of  vaulting. 
Of  the  numerous  mmor  objects  of  antiquity  that 
have  been  found  on  the  site  of  Faesulae,  the  most 
interesting  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  warrior  of  veiy  ancient 
styloi  and  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  eaHg 
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Etruscan  art.  It  is  figured  by  IGeali  (pl.]i.  fig.  3). 
All  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Faesulae  are  folly 
described  by  Dennis  (^e.  pp.  1 19— ISO).  [EJl.B.] 
FALACRl'NUM  (PhahKrine,  Suet.),  a  viUage 
and  station  on  the  Via  Salaria,  in  the  SaUne  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  16  M.  P. 
north  of  Interocrea.  {/tin.  AnL  p.  307 ;  Tab,  PeuL) 
It  is  noticed  as  the  birthpUice  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, but  was  a  mere  village  ("  vicus  modicus,**  SueL 
Ve9p,  2).  Its  site  is  fixed  by  the  distance  given 
from  Antrodoeo^  at  a  spot  just  below  the  moden 
town  of  Cimta  ReaU,  where  there  exists  an  ancient 
church  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages 
as  S,  SUvettro  in  Fakicrmo,  The  name  of  FaJa- 
erme  is  still  found  in  the  14th  century,  as  one  of  the 
villages  from  which  the  town  of  Civiia  Keale  was 
peopled.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv,  p.  1 18 ;  D'AnviUe 
AfMlffse  G^ogr.  de  Vludie,  p.  167.)         [E.  U.  B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'RIO  {Eth,  Faleriensis  or 
Falerionensis :  FdUtronay,  a  town  of  Picenum  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tinna,  about  20  miles  from 
the  sea.  We  kam  very  Kttle  about  it  from  ancient 
authors,  but  the  Falerienses  (written  in  our  MSS. 
Falarienses)  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  mu- 
nicipal towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenum :  and  the 
'*  Falerionensis  ager"  is  noticed  among  the  "  dvitates 
Piceni"  in  the  Liber  Coloniarmn.  (Plin.  iii  13.  s.  18; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  256.)  But  its  existence  as  a  con- 
siderable municipal  town,  with  its  local  senate  and 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Domitian,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines :  as  well  as 
by  the  ruins  still  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tmina.  about  a  mile  below  the  modem  village  of 
FaUeronay  among  which  those  of  a  theatre  and  am- 
phitheatre are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  former 
has  been  recently  cleared. out,  and  the  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  many  statues  and  other  an- 
cient fragments,  as  well  as  Uie  architectural  ieaitares 
of  the  building  itself,  m  good  preservation.  (De 
Minicis,  in  the  Ann.  deW  Imt.  1839,  pp.  5—^1.) 
From  one  of  the  inacriptions  disoorered  here  we  learn 
that  the  territory  of  Faleria  bordered  on  that  of 
Firmum,  and  that  it  had  recdved  a  oolcmy  ^  veteranti 
under  Augustus.  (Orell.  In$cr,  3118.)  Another 
mentions  its  forum,  capitolium,  &c.  (De  Minids, 
/.  e.  p.  49.)  The  correct  designation  of  the  citizens 
appean  to  have  been  "  Falerienses  tx  Pictno^  but 
another  inscription  gives  the  form  Falerio  or  Fale- 
rione  for  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  FaOerone.  [E.U.B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'SIA,  a  port  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  llva,  and  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  promontory  of  Popu. 
Ionium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Rutilius,  in  his  voyage 
along  this  coast  {lUn.  L  371 — 380),  under  the  name 
of  Faleria :  but  in  the  Maritime  Itineraiy  (p.  501) 
the  name  is  written  Faletia^  which  appeara  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  form,  as  the  Pwtus  Falesiae,  or 
Porto  /Vilese,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  until  it  became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  render 
it  useless.  (Targioni-Toszetti,  ViaggineVa  Tosoana, 
vol.  iv.)  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an 
extensive  lagoon  or  padule,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Rutilius,  was  converted  mto  a  fishpond.    [£.  H.  B.] 

FALE'RU  (♦oX^pioc,  Strab.;  ^o^cpiw,  Dionys., 
Steph.  B.,  Ptol. :  Eth.  *aXiffKos,  Faliscus :  Sta.  Maria 
di  FaUeri),  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Etraria, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  a  few  miles 
W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  N.  of  Mount  Soracte.  It  ap- 
pears in  historical  times,  and  when  it  first  came 
into  collision  with  the  Roman  power,  as  a  purely 
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£traBcaB  city;  and  there  is  eren  mnch  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  composed  the  Etrnscan  confederation. 
[Etbukia,  p.  864.]  Bat  there  is  mnch  difficulty 
with  regard  to  its  origin;  many  ancient  writers  oon- 
cnrring  in  representing  the  popolation  as  one  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  nation.  A  tradition, 
adopted  by  Dionysius  and  Gato,  ascribed  to  them  an 
Argive  or  Pehisgic  origin;  and  the  former  anther 
expressly  tells  us  that  even  in  his  day  they  retained 
some  traces  of  this  descent^  and  especially  that  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  was  in  many  points  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  fiunoua  Argive  Jnnok  (Dionys. 
i.  21;  Cato,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  6  s.  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
^oKiaKos,)  The  poets  and  mythographers  went  a 
step  further,  and  ascribed  the  direct  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  a  certain  Halesus  or  Haliscns,  a  son  of 
Agamemnon,  whose  name  they  connected  with  Fa- 
liscus,  the  ethnic  appellation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Falerii  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  vii.  695;  Ovid,  FasL  iv. 
73,  Amor,  iii.  13, 31 ;  Solin.  2.  §  7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Faliscans  (whom  he  represents  as  inhabiting 
two  towns,  Faleriun  and  Faliscum)  as,  according  to 
some  authors,  a  peculiar  people  distinct  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  with  a  language  of  their  own  (v.  p. 
266);  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
day,  when  all  this  part  of  Etruria  was  completely 
Romanised.  If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
these  statements  they  seem  to  indicate  that  Falerii, 
like  Caere,  was  essentially  Pelasgic  in  its  origin;  and 
that,  though  it  had  fallen,  in  common  with  the  other 
cities  of  Southern  Etruria,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Etruscans  properly  so  called,  it  still  retained  in  an 
unusual  degree  its  Pelasgic  rites  and  customs,  and 
even  a  Pelasgic  dialect  But  it  is  strange  to  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  points  seem  to  connect 
the  Faliscans  more  closely  with  the  neighbouring 
Sabines:  thus,  the  very  same  Juno  who  is  identified 
with  the  Argive  Hera,  was  worshipped,  we  are  told, 
under  the  name  of  Juno  Cnritis  or  Quiritis,  and  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a  spear.  (TertuU.  Apot  24 ; 
Gfuter,  Tnscr.  p.  308. 1.)  The  four-faced  Janus  also 
(Janus  Quadrifirons),  who  was  transferred  from  Fa- 
lerii to  Rome  (Serv.  adAen.yTL  607.),  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  Sabine  connection:  there  is,  at  least,  no 
other  evidence  of  the  worship  of  this  deity  in  Etruria 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest 

Be  thb  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  daring  the 
historical  period  Falerii  appears  as  a  purely  Etrpscan 
<Sitj.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  b.  c. 
437,  when  the  Falisd  and  Yeientes  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Fidenates  in  their  revolt  against  Rome, 
and  their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cornelius 
Cossus.  (Liv.  iv.  17,  18.)  From  this  period  till 
the  fall  of  Veii  we  find  the  Faliscans  repeatedly  sup- 
porting the  Veientes  against  Rome;  aud  when  the 
siege  of  Veii  was  at  length  r^ularly  formed,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  induce  the  other  cities  of  Etruria 
to  make  a  general  effort  for  its  relief.  Failing  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  their  own  attempts  to  raise  tl>e 
sie^e,  they  found  themselves  after  the  capture  of 
Veii  exposed  single-handed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  capital  was  besieged  by  Camillus. 
The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  generous  con- 
duct of  Uie  Roman  general  is  well  known:  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  tale  was  meant  to  conceal  tlie  fact 
that  Falerii  was  not  in  reality  taken,  bat  the  war 
terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  is  represented  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  a  "deditio"  or  surrender  of 
their  city.  (Liv.  v.  8, 18, 19 ;  Pint.  CamilL  9, 10; 
IKonys.  iV.  i/ot,  xiil  1, 2 ;   Diod.  xiv.  96;  Flor.  L 
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12.)  From  this  time  the  Faliscans  continued  on 
friendly  terms  with  Rome  till  b.  c.  356,  when  they 
joined  their  arms  to  the  Tarquinians,  but  their  allied 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  dictator  C.  ^larcius  Ru- 
tilus;  and  the  Faliscans  appear  to  ha?e  obtained  a 
fresh  treaty,  and  renewed  their  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
60  years  from  this  time.  But  in  b.  c.  293  we  find 
them  once  more  joining  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome.  They  were,  however, 
quickly  reduced  by  the  consul  Canrilius,  and  though 
th^  <A>tained  at  the  time  only  a  truce  for  a  year, 
thb  appears  to  have  led  to  a  permanent  peace.  (Liv. 
vii.  16,  17,  Z.46,  47;  Diod.xvi.  31;  Froutin.  £<ra<. 
ii.  4.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which 
this  was  granted,  or  of  the  relation  in  which  tliey 
stood  to  Rome,  and  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  circumstance,  that,  after  the  close  of 
the  First  I^unic  War,  in  b.  c.  241,  long  af^er  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  when  the  Ro- 
man power  was  established  without  dispute  through- 
out the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Faliscans  ventured 
single-handed  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 
The  contest,  as  might  be  expected,  was  brief :  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  their  city,  it  was  taken 
in  six  days;  and,  at  once  to  punish  them  for  this 
rebellion,  and  to  render  all  such  attempts  hopeless 
for  the  future,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ancient  city,  which  was  in  a  very  strong  position, 
and  establish  a  new  one  on  a  site  easy  ot  access. 
(Liv.  EpiL  xix.;  Pol.  L  65;  Zonar.  viii.  18;  Oros. 
iv.  11;  Eutrop.iL  28.) 

This  circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Zonarss,  is  important  as  showing  that  the  existiiig 
ruins  at  Sta.  Maria  di  Falleri  cannot  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  the  position  of 
which  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  few  subse- 
quent notices  in  history  muht  also  refer  to  this  second 
or  Roman  Falerii ;  and  it  was  here  that  a  odony  was 
establishod  by  the  triumvirs  which  assumed  the 
title  of  "  Colonia  Junonia  Falisoorum,"  or  "  Colonia 
Falisca."  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8  ;  Lib.  CoUm,  p.  217; 
Gruter,  Imcr,  p.  288.  1.)  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  risen  into  a  pUice  of  importance; 
and,  notvrithstanding  its  cognomen  of  Junonia,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  on  the  site 
of  the  abandoned  city  was  that  which  continued  to 
attract  the  votaries  of  reUgion.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13. 
6.)  The  period  of  its  complete  decay  is  unknown. 
The  TabuU  still  notices  ''Faleros"  (by  which  the 
Roman  town  is  certainly  meant)  as  situated  5  miles 
from  Nepe,  on  the  road  to  Ameria;  and  it  retained 
its  episcopid  see  as  late  as  tiie  11th  oentuiy.  But 
in  the  middle  ages  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
security  again  attracted  the  popi:dation  to  the  origi- 
nal site;  and  thus  a  fresh  city  grew  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Etruscan  Falerii,  which  ultimately  obtained 
the  name  of  Civita  Castellana,  (Nibby,  JHnUmn 
di  Roma,  vol  ii.  pp.  23 — ^26.)  The  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Falerii  (which  was  about  4  miles  distant  fnxn 
Civita  Caatdlana,  and  5  from  Nepi)  is  now  wholly 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  farm-house, 
and  an  ancient  ruinod  church,  still  cailed  Sta.  Maria 
di  FalkrL  But  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  their  gates  and  towers,  still  renuuns;  and  though 
obviously  not  of  very  early  date,  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  mistake  of  several  modem  writers,  who 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  later  Falerii,  and  have  tha» 
r^arded  the  exbting  remains  at  Fcdleri  as  those  of 
the  celebrated  Etruscan  city.     But  all  accounts 
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Agree  in  descriMng  the  Falerii  besieged  by  Camillas, 
as  well  as  the  city  taken  bj  the  Romans  in  b.  g 
241,  as  a  place  of  great  natnnl  strength,  a  character 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  Falleri,  the  walls 
of  which  are  on  one  side  easily  exposed  to  attack, 
just  as  the  site  of  the  new  city  is  described  by  Zo- 
naras  («j)^8or,  Zonar.  I  c).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  description  applies  perfectly  to  Civiia  Ceutel- 
Uma;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doabt  that  the 
opinion  first  pat  forward  by  Claver,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  antiquarians,  correctly  regards  that  pUce 
as  the  representatiTe  of  the  Etrnscan  or  original  F»- 
lerii.  No  other  ancient  remains  are  visible  there, 
except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls;  hot  these  are 
of  a  more  ancient  style  of  constrnction  than  those  of 
Fallerit  and  thos  confirm  the  riew  that  they  are 
vestiges  of  the  Etrnscan  city.  (For  a  foil  discnssion 
of  this  point,  see  Nibby,  JDmtomi  di  Roma,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  15 — 30;  and  Dennis,  EtrwiOf  vol.  i.  pp.  114 
— 147.)  Gell  and  MUller,  the  two  chief  anthorities 
who  were  misled  into  placing  the  Etrnscan  city  at 
FaUeri^  were  thus  led  to  r^ard  Civita  CaHellana 
as  the  site  of  Fescenninm,  a  town  of  Gu  inferior  im- 
portance; though  the  former  himself  admits  that 
that  place  would  correspond  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Falerii.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Romt,  pp.  235 — 
240;  MUller,  EtruBk^-,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 

The  site  of  Civita  CaUeUana,  indeed,  is  not  (mly 
one  of  great  strength,  from  the  vast  and  deep  ra- 
vines which  snrronnd  it  on  almost  all  sides,  bat 
affords  space  for  a  city  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  popuhition  and  power  of  the  ancient  Falerii  are 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  Ust  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  Boman  power,  it  is  said  to  have  lost 
15,000  men  in  the  field.  (Oros.  iv.  11 ;  Eutrop.  iL 
28.)  The  existing  walls  of  Boman  Falerii  enclose 
a  much  smaller  space,  being  only  aboat  2300  yards 
in  circuit,  and  could  therefore  never  have  belonged 
to  a  city  of  the  first  class.  (Gell,  p.  241.)  They 
are,  however,  of  interest,  from  their  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  present  one  of  the  best  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Roman  fortification :  they  are  flanked  at 
short  intervals  by  projecting  square  towers,  which 
are  most  numeroos  on  the  two  sides  where  they 
stand  completely  in  the  plain,  and  much  fewer  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  borders  on  a 
small  ravine,  and  is  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  gateways,  of  which  several  remain  in 
good  preservation,  are  regnlarly  arched,  and  the 
masonry  of  tlie  walls  themselves  has  throughout  a 
character  of  regularity  wholly  difierent  from  any  of 
those  of  ancient  Etruscan  origin. 

The  territory  of  Falerii  appears  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times  extensive  and  fertile.  Ovid,  whose 
wife  was  a  native  of  the  pUce,  speaks  of  the  "  pomi- 
feri  Fatisci,"  and  of  the  rich  pastores  m  which  its 
cattle  were  fed.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13.  1.)  It  was 
celebrated  also  for  its  sausages,  which  were  known 
as  **  ventres  Falisci,"  and  were  considered  to  rival 
those  of  Lncania.  (Varr.  X.  L.  v.  Ill;  Martial,  iv. 
46.  8.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Faliscus  was  only  the 
ethnic  form  derived  from  Falerii,  and  the  Falisd 
usually  mean  the  inhabitants  of  that  dtj.  Those 
writers,  indeed,  who  speak  of  the  Falisci  as  a  sepa- 
rate people,  ascribe  to  them  the  possession  of  two 
cities,  Falerii  and  Fescenninm  (Dion.  Ual.  i.  21);  but 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  inf(vi<M'  im- 
portance, and  was  probably  a  mere  dependency  of 
Falerii  in  the  days  of  its  power.  There  is,  however, 
much  difficulty  in  a  passage  of  Stnbo  (v.  p.  226)  in 
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which  he  speaks  of  **  Falerii  and  Faliacnm"  ai  two 
separate  towns;  and  both  Solinns  and  Stephsoos  of 
Byzantium  seem  to  acknowledge  the  same  distiociko. 
Little  dependence  can,  indeed,  be  placed  upon  the 
aocwacy  of  these  two  hut  authorities;  and  the  Fs- 
liscum  of  Strabo  (if  it  be  not  merely  a  miauke  for 
Fescenninm)  may  probably  be  the  same  piaoe  which 
he  again  aUndes  to  shortly  after  as  '^^aum  Ft- 
liscum"  (Aheovfi/^aXiffKQv)^  and  describes  ss  si- 
tuated on  the  Flaminian  Way  between  Borne  snd 
OcriculL     No  other  author  mentions  a  (ovn  of  this 
name,  but  the  **  Aequi  Falisd  "  are  mentioned  both 
by  VirgU  and  SiUus  Itaficus.    (Tirg.  Am.  ril  6»5; 
1^  Itid.  viii.  491.)    Andent  commentators  sppesr 
to  have  understood  tiie  epithet  of  Aoqm  as  s  ininl 
one,  signifying  "just"  (Serv.  ad  Am.  l.e.)\  while 
Niebnhr  supposes  it  to  indicate  a  natianal  conaeciiaD 
with  the  Aequians  (vol.  i.  p.  72):  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  reality  it  referred  to  the  phrsicsl 
position  of  the  people,  and  was  equivalent  merety  to 
"*  Faliscans  of  the  Phun."     It  seems,  howerer,  im- 
possible to  understand  this,  as  Mtiller  hai  done 
\Etrwher,  vol.  L  p.  100),  as  referring  to  tbe  site  of 
the  new  dty  of  Falerii.    It  is  far  tiore  probable  that 
the  plam  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  meast;  and 
this  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strrin,  who 
phoes  his  "  Aequum  Faliscum  "  on  the  Flanuniaa 
Way,  where  it  is  natural  enough  that  a  krjge  village 
or  horgo  may  have  grown  up,  during  the  floorisluns 
ages  of  Rome,  within  the  Faliscan  territory,  bet  dis- 
tinct both  frooi  the  more  ancient  and  later  Fakrii, 
neither  of  which  was  situated  on  the  line  of  that 
high  road.    Unfortunately  the  passage  of  Stnbo  is 
obviously  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  emendatiooa  pro- 
posed are  altogether  satislmctoi7.    (^  Cnmer,  <id 
/oe.) 

The  coins  ascribed  by  earlier  numismatisti  to  Fa- 
lerii belong  in  fact  to  Elis,  the  inscription  on  them 
bdng  FAAEIXIN,  the  andent  Doric  form  with  the 
digamma  prefixed.     [Eus.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

FALERNUS  AGEJEt,  a  district  or  territoir  in  tbe 
northern  part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Uas- 
sican  hills  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Yultumua.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  particnlariy  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wine,  which  is  extolled  by  the  Rooos 
writers,  especially  by  Horace,  as  surpassing  all  othcn 
then  in  repute.  (Hon  Carm.  L  20.  10,  il  3. 8,  Ac; 
Virg.  G.  it  94;  Sil.  ItaL  viL  162—165;  Propertrr. 
6.  73;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab.  v.  pp.  234.  2«; 
Athen.  i.  pp.  26, 27.)  It  is  probable  that  the  district 
in  question  derived  its  name  originally  from  a  town 
of  the  name  of  Faleria,  but  no  mention  of  snchooctus 
in  history:  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  domain  of  Capo* 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  ^^ 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  a  a  340, 
annexed  the  whde  district  N.  of  the  Vnltunas  to 
the  Roman  domains,  and  shortly  after  dirided  the 
lands  thus  acquired  among  the  plebeians.  (Li^  v°'* 
11,  12.)  In  ii.a  295  a  colony  was  Ibondcd  at 
Sinuessa,  immediately  adjdning  the  Falemiaa  district 
(Uv.  z.  21),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter 
was  annexed  to  it:  nor  do  we  know  to  which  of  the 
ndghbouring  dties  this  favoured  tract  bdooged  for 
municipal  purposes.  In  B.  a  217  the  whde  district 
was  kid  waste  by  the  Carthaginian  cavaUy  nnder 
Maharbal.    (Lir.  zxii.  13.) 

On  this  occasion  Livy  distinctly  tdls  us  that  the 
**  Falemns  ager  "  which  was  thus  ravaged  extended 
as  far  as  the  Aquae  Sinuessanae,  and  ahnost  np  to 
the  gates  of  Sinuessa  itself:  shortly  afterwards  (i^ 
15)  he  speaks  of  the  Falamo*  ager  as  separated 
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from  the  "  Camponua  ager  "  hj  iho  Valturnos.  It 
is  cleaTi  therefore,  that  he  used  the  term  in  the  full 
extent  given  to  it  above.  PUnj,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  applj  the  name  in  a  much  more  restricted 
sense:  he  describes  the  "  ager  Falemus "  as  lying 
"  on  the  left  hand  as  one  proceeded  from  the  Pons 
Campanus  to  the  Colonia  Urbana  of  Sulla  "  (xiv.  6. 
s.  8);  which  would  exclndo  all  the  space  between 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Vnitnmns.  The  exact  limits 
of  the  district  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty :  the 
name  was  probably  used  in  a  narrower  or  a  wider 
sense,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the  especial  wioe- 
growing  district,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vnltumos. 

Pliny  tells  ns  that  the  Falemian  wine  was  in  his 
diiy  alrauly  declining  in  qnality,  from  want  of  care 
in  the  cultivation:  the  choicest  kind  was  that  called 
.Paustianunif  from  a  village  of  that  name,  probably 
so  called  in  honour  of  Sulla,  who  had  established  a 
colony  in  this  district.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  Falemus  ager  was  the  "  Statanus 
ager,**  the  wine  of  which  is  already  noticed  by  Stiabo, 
and  this  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  attahied  even  to  a 
superiority  over  the  true  Falemian.  (Plin.  L  c. ; 
Strab.  V.  pp.  234,  243;  Athen.  i.  pi  26.)  The  exact 
situation  of  this  district  b  unknown :  but  it  appears 
to  have  bordered  on  the  Falemian  territory  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Cales  on  the  other. 

Pliny  also  mentions  (2.  c.)  a  village  called  Gediae 
or  Caediae  in  this  district,  which  he  places  6  miles 
from  Sinuessa:  it  is  evidently  the  same  pUce  which 
gave  name  to  the  "  Gaeditiae  Tabemae  "  on  the  Via 
Appia,  mentioned  by  Festus  (p.  45.  ed.  MUlIer). 

An  inscription  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Carmola  notices  the  "  coloni  Caedicianei " 
together  with  the  Sinuesaiu.  (Mommsen,  /.  R.  N. 
4021.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALISCI.    [Faleril] 

FANUM  FOBTUNAE  (*ayov  *opTovvcuy  Ptol.; 
7h  'Upbif  r^s  T^xV^i  Strab.:  Eth.  Fanestris:  Fano)^ 
a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  on'  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Metaurus, 
between  Pisaurum  (^Pesaro)  and  Sena  Gallica 
(^SitUffe^Ua),  It  was  here  that  the  Via  Flaminia, 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Hetauras  from  Forum 
Sempronii,  joined  tho  line  of  road  which  led  along 
the  coast  from  Ancona  and  Picenum  to  Ariminum. 
(//m.  AnL  pp.  100, 126.)  It  is  evident  that  the 
town  must  originally  have  derived  its  name  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune :  but  of  this  we  have 
no  account,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  There 
must,  however,  have  soon  grown  up  a  considerable 
town  upon  the  spot,  as  soon  as  the  Flaminian  Way 
was  completed ;  and  in  the  Civil  War  of  b.  a  49, 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  a  place  of  im- 
portance which  he  hastened  to  occupy  with  one 
cohort,  immediately  after  his  advance  to  Ariminum. 
(Goes.  JB.  C.  i.  11.)  For  the  same  reason,  in  a.d. 
69,  the  generals  of  Vespasian  made  it  their  bead- 
quarters  for  some  time  before  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  advance 
up<m  Borne.  (Tac  ffisL  iii.  50.)  These  are  the 
only  occasions  on  which  it  figures  in  history ;  but 
we  leara  that  it  received  a  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  appears  to  have  become  hin  thenceforth  (me 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Its  colonial  rank  is  attested  by 
inscriptions,  on  which  it  bears  the  title  of  "  Colonia 
Julia  Fanestris,"  or  "  Colonia  Julia  Fannm  For- 
iunae,^  as  wdl  as  by  Mela  and  Pliny.    (Plin.  iii. 
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14.  8.  19  ;  MeL  u.  4.  §  5  ;   Lib,  Colon,  p.  256 ; 
Orell.  Inter.  83,  1535,  3143,  3969.) 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  establtfhment  of  this 
colony  that  the  city  was  adorned  with  a  basihca, 
of  which  Vitruvius,  as  we  leam  fnmi  himself,  was 
the  architect  (Vitrav.  r.  1.  §  6),  and  to  the  same 
period  belongs  the  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  still  forms 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  Flaminian  Way 
(Eustace,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  1.  p.  287  ;  Orell.  Inscr, 
602).  Claudian,  Sidonius,  and  the  Itineraries  at- 
test the  continued  importance  of  Fannm,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  throughout  the  period,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  like  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Fla- 
minian and  Aemilian  Ways,  it  retuned  some  degree 
of  prosperity  long  after  the  other  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince had  fallen  into  decay.  (Claudian,  m  VL 
Cons,  Hon,  500  ;  Itin,  AnL  pp.  126,  615;  Sidon. 
ApoU.  Ep,  L  5).  But  the  city  suffered  severely  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  and  its  walls,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Augustus,  were  destroyed  by  Vitiges. 
(ProGop.  B.  G.  iii.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Fano 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  has  no  other 
relics  of  antiquity  besides  the  arch  above  mentioned, 
and  a  few  inscriptions.  [£.  U.  B.] 

FANUM  FUGITIVI,  a  station  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  between  Interamna  (^Temt)  and  Spolctium 
(Spoleto).  (^lUn.  Hier,  p.  613.)  It  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  spot  now  called  la  Somma,  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass  between  Interamna  and 
Spoletium.  [E.  H.  B.l 

FANUM  MA.BTIS,  in  GalUa  Transalpina.  1. 
Mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.,  gave  the  name  of  Pagus 
Fanomartensis  to  a  great  part  of  the  modem  Ilainau 
in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Fanum  Martis 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  and  in  the  division 
of  Belgica  Secunda.  Fammars  near  Valenciennes^ 
in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  is  the  site  of 
Fanum  Martis.  Fanum  was  the  residence  of  the 
praefectns  of  the  Laeti  Nervii,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  Notitia.  The  remains  of  a  large  building 
of  the  Boman  period  have  been  discovered  at 
Fammars, 

2.  The  Ant.  Itin.  places  a  Fanum  Martis  on  the 
road  from  Ahiuna  to  Condato  Bedonum  (iZenne*), 
between  Cosedia  and  Fines.  D'Anville  conjectures 
that  Fanum  Martis  may  be  the  commanding  po- 
sition of  Mont-martinj  which  is  on  the  lino  of  the 
Boman  road.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a  place  called 
7'anie  ;  and  Ukert  (p.  487),  at  Le  Faotiet,  Tho 
position  we  may  assume  to  be  unknown. 

The  Table  places  Fanum  Martis  between  Beginea 
and  Condate.  If  the  position  of  B^nea  were  cer- 
tain, perhaps  that  of  Fanum  Martis  might  be  found. 
D'Anville  supposes  this  Fanum  Martis  not  to  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between 
Alauna  and  Condate,  and  he  fixes  it  at  Dinan  ;  but 
Walckenaer,  who  supposes  Beginea  to  be  Granville, 
fixes  Fanum  Martis  at  Tanie,  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  MINEBVAE,  m  Gallia,  is  pUced  by 
the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum 
{Rdnui)  to  Divoduram  (Meiz\  and  14  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortomm.  The  same  place  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  corrapt  word  Tenomia,  as 
D'Anville  has  it,  or  Fanomia,  as  Walckenaer  has  it, 
in  the  Table,  which  places  it  19  from  Reims,  We 
may  either  correct  the  distance  14  in  the  Itin.,  or 
suppose  a  station  to  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Itin.  agree  with  the  Table,  which  seems 
to  have  the  trae  distance. 

The  site  of  the  Fanum  is  supposed  to  be  Cheppe, 
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on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  and  near  the  camp 
called  the  camp  of  Attila.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  VACUNAE.  [Dxgeiitia.] 
FANUM  VENERIS.  [Foetus  Vekkris.] 
FANUM  VOLTUMNAB,  a  place  in  Etrnria,  at 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Etnucans  to  hold 
the  general  meetings  of  the  depnties  from  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  confederation.  (Liy.  iy.  23,  61, 
T.  17,  ▼i.2.)  It  is  erident,  from  its  name,  that  it 
was  originally  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  and  it  is  eren 
probable  that  the  meetings  in  question  had  at  first  a 
purely  sacred  character,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
political  signification.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  ever  a  toum  upon  the  spot,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  fair  at  these  annual 
meetings,  at  which  traders  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Italy.  (Lit.  ri.  2.)  The  situation 
of  this  national  sanctuary  is  nowhere  indicated,  nor, 
indeed,  does  any  mention  of  it  occur  after  the  fall  of 
Etruscan  independence :  hence  the  sites  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  are  wholly  conjectuiaL  The  opi- 
nion most  commonly  received  would  place  it  at  Vi- 
terbo :  others  have  fixed  it  at  Castel  dAstOf  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  and  Dennis  places  it  at  Monte 
Ficucone,  9  miles  from  BoUenOf  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  which  derives  its  name  from  that  city.  There 
are  certunly  circumstances  which  would  appear  to 
connect  the  Fanum  Yoltumnae  with  Volsiiui,  and 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  Etrurioj  vol.  i.  pp.  51 6-— 
622.)  [E.H.B.1 

FARFARUS.  [Fa-baris.] 
FAUSTINOTOLIS,  a  town  m  the  south  of  Cap- 
padocia,  about  12  miles  south  of  Tyana.  It  was 
named  after  the  empress  Faustina,  Uie  wife  of  M. 
Aurelius,  who  died  there  in  a  village,  which  her  hus- 
band, by  establishing  a  colony  in  it,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  town  under  the  name  of  Faustin(^lis. 
(JuL  Capitol,  if.  Ant.  PhUot.  26.)  Hierocles  (p. 
700)  assigns  the  place  to  Cappadocia  Secunda,  and 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Antonine  and  Jenuudem 
Itineraries.  The  exact  position  of  the  town  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  close  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Cilician  gates.  [L.  S.] 

FAVE'NTIA(#ooMKTTa,Ptol.;  ♦a3*wTa,  Steph. 
B.  :  Eth.  Faventinus :  jPoensa),  a  city  of  Gallia 
Cispodana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  10  miles 
from  Forum  Comelii  (/m^Za),  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Forum  Llvii  (Forli).  (Plin.  iii.  15. 
s.  20  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  217;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  46  ;  Itin. 
AnL  pp.  126,  287.)  It  is  noted  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Garbo  and  Norbanus  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Metellus,  the  general  of  Sulla,  in  b.  a 
82.  (Appian,  B.  C.i.  91  \  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28  ;  Liv. 
£pU,  Ixxxviii.)  With  thu  exception,  we  find  little 
noUce  of  it  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  been, 
under  the  RcHuan  empire,  a  municipal  town  of  some 
consideration,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  continued  to  retain 
its  prosperity  down  to  a  late  period.  (Plin.  vii.  49. 
s.  50 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  7 ;  Capit.  Ver.  1 ;  Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  3;  Itin,  Hier.  p.  616.)  Its  territory  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  vines,  and,  according  to 
Varro,  exceeded  all  other  districts  in  Italy  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced.  (Varr.  R.R.12.%7] 
Colum.  iii.  3.  §  2.)  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  it  as  crowned  with  pines  (viii. 
598).  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Faventia  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  which  was 
considered  to  surpass  all  others  in  whiteness.  (Plin. 
zix.  i.  8.  8.)    Wo  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that 
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a  cross  nmd  led  frnu  hence  across  the  Apanuiies 
direct  to  Florentia  in  the  valley  of  the  Aims,  t 
distance  of  70  miles.  {Itm.  AnL  p.  289.)  The 
intermediate  statioos  are  unknown,  but  the  rani 
must  evidently  have  ascended  the  valley  of  Um 
Lanume  (the  Anemo  of  Pliny),  which  flows  under 
the  walls  of  Faenea,  [£.  H.  B.] 

FECYI  JUGUM,  on  the  aoatfa  coast  of  Gallii, 
near  Agatha  {Affde),  is  roentiooed  by  Avienos  aAer 
Mods  Setins  [Blascok]:  — 

"  Fecyi  jngum 
Radice  f usa  in  usque  Taorum  pertiDeL' 

Taurus  seems  to  be  the  E'tang  de  Tok,  oo  om  sidi 
of  which  there  ia  a  range  of  hills  called '*li»/« 
Fegmir    (Ukert,  Gotftai,  p.  119.)        [aL] 

FELSTNA.     [BoNONiA.] 

FELTBIA  {Fehre),  a  town  of  Venetia,  bat  oo  the 
confines  of  Rhakia,  and  included  within  tbat  profince 
according  to  the  later  distribution  of  ludy.  It  b 
situated  about  3  miles  from  the  river  iVace(Pbris). 
Inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  a  municipil  town  of 
some  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  ''Feltrini' 
for  the  **  Fertini "  who  are  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  *'  Rhaetica  oppida  "  which  were  cooiinsad 
within  the  tenth  region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  &  S3; 
OrelL  Inscr,  993,  3084 ;  Cassiod.  ▼.  9.)  The  ItiM^ 
raries  give  a  cross  road  from  Opitergium  {fldeno) 
to  Feltria,  and  thenoe  through  the  Val&»ga»a^ 
Tridentum  {Trent).  {Itin,  AnL  p.  280.)  L^H-B.] 

FENNI,  a  popuUtion  of  the  north  and  uirth- 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  first  mentioned  bj  Tacitu 
((rermonio,  46),  as  one  different  from  and  oootiKtAi 
to  those  of  Gemumia,  In  Ptolemy,  the  oolj  otfaer 
author  who  gives  their  name,  the  fonn  isftnw. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Fenni  coincided  with  the 
modem  L«ps  of  Lapland,  rather  than  with  the  Flooi 
of  Finland  (or  vice  rersd),  is  considered  under 
the  articles  Sitokes,  Scythia,  and  Sabmatia.  At 
present  the  name  alone  will  be  noticed.  It  belong 
to  the  same  huiguage  with  the  word  JEttgi^t^ot^ 
men  {q. «.),  viz.  the  German ;  and,  of  tUs,  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch.  FiiM  is  not  the  name  by 
which  either  the  Finlanders  or  the  Laplanders  knot 
themselves.  It  is  the  torm  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Northmen.  This  helps  to  verify  the  state- 
ment that  the  chief  sources  of  the  infonnatioo  </ 
the  classical  writers  oonceniing  the  Baltic  wers 
German.  [R.  G.  L] 

FERE'NTINUM  or  FERE'NTIUM  (♦*p«rT>*f, 
Strab.  V.  p.  226;  ♦«p«in-ta,Ptol.iii.l.  %50:  Fennta), 
a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  Cimioiu 
range,  about  5  miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  Uw 
some  distance  from  the  modem  city  of  VHerho.  It 
U  not  mentioned  in  histoiy  during  the  period  d 
Etruscan  independence,  and  must  probably  have  bees 
then  a  mere  dependency  of  Volsinii :  Strabo  spes^ 
of  it  as  one  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  <( 
Etruria,  but  wo  leam  from  other  authorities,  as  *«11 
as  from  existing  remains,  that  it  must  have  been  is 
his  time  a  flourishing  municipal  town:  Vitrurius 
notices  the  excellent  quality  of  the  stone  found  in  tu 
neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  statues  and  othtf 
monuments  hewn  out  of  this  material  which  adorned 
the  town  itself  (Vitruv.  ii.  7.  §  4).  In  comroon 
witli  most  of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  it  had  received  a 
Roman  colony  before  the  end  of  the  BepnUic,  bat 
did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a  colony ;  and  is  tennfd, 
both  by  Vitrovius  and  Tacitus,  a  municipittnu  (XA 
Colon,  p.  216 ;  Vitrav.  I  c.  j  Tac.  llisL  ii.  50.)  ft 
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derived  some  distinctioa  from  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  was  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  Etruscan  family  (Suet.  0th.  I;  Tac.  L  &): 
we  learn  also  that  it  possessed  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortone,  i.  e.  probably  of 
Ihe  Etmscan  goddess  Nursia  or  Nortia  (Tac.  Ann. 
xr.  53).  All  these  circumstances  point  to  it  as 
a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Bomaa  Empire, 
and  we  find  it  termed  in  an  inscription  ^'civitas  splen- 
didissima  Ferentinensium "  (Orel).  Inter.  8507): 
it  appears  to  have  sunrived  the  fiill  of  the  Empire, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  12th  century, 
when  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  dty  of  ViterbOj  on  account  of  some 
religious  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
(Albert],  Descriaone  dVtalia,  p.  62). 

The  site  is  now  uninhabited,  but  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Ferento:  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  considerable,  the  most  important  of  tbem 
being  a  theatre,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  monuments  of  the  kind  remaining  in 
Italy.  The  toena,  or  stage-front,  is  particularly  re- 
markable :  it  is  136  feet  long,  and  built  of  massive 
rectangular  blocks  of  volcanic  masonry,  on  which 
rests  a  moss  of  Boman  brickwork  with  arches,  de- 
cidedly of  Imperial  times :  while  seven  gates,  with 
flat  arches  for  architraves,  open  in  the  facade  itself. 
The  lower  part  of  this  construction  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Dennis  to  be  certainly  an  Etruscan  work;  but  the 
Cav.  Canina  r^ards  the  whole  edifice  as  a  work  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Canina,  in  the  AmuUi  delF 
Jnst  1837,  pp.62 — 64;  Dennis,  £iruria,  vol. i. 
pp.  204 — 210.)  Besides  the  theatre,  portions  of  the 
city  walls  and  gates,  and  various  ruins  of  buildings 
of  Roman  date,  are  still  remaining  on  the  site  of 
Ferento. 

The  ancient  name  is  variously  written :  the  MSS. 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  fluctuate  between  Feren- 
tium  and  Ferentinnm:  Ptolemy  writes  it  Ferentia 
(^pfrria);  and  the  ethnic  form  used  by  Vitruvius, 
"municipium  Feraitis,"  is  in  fiivour  of  the  form 
Ferentium :  on  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  above 
cited  (which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Etmscan  and 
not  to  the  Hemican  town)  gives  the  form  Ferenti- 
iMmsis  from  Ferentinum,  and  the  Liber  Goloniarum 
also  has  ^  Golonia  Fereatinensis  "  for  the  Etmscan 
colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERENTI'NUM  {*€p4yriyov :  EOu  Ferentinas, 
Stis,  but  sometimes  also  Ferentinus,  Sll.  Ital.  viii. 
393;  Jul.  Obseq.  §  87:  Fereniino)^  a  city  of  the 
Heraicans;  but  incladeil,  with  the  other  towns  of 
that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  and 
later  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Fmsino,  and  was  dis- 
tant 8  miles  from  the  former  (or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  Gompitum  Auaguinum),  and  7  from 
the  latter  town.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Itin.  AnL  pp. 
302,  305.)  According  to  Llvy,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  period  a  Volscian  dty;  for  he  de- 
scribes the  Volscians  as  taking  refage  then  whra 
tlicy  were  defeated  bv  the  Roman  consul  L.  Furius 
in  B.  o.  413 ;  but  they  soon  after  abandoned  the 
town,  which  was  given  over,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  Hemicans.  (Liv.  iv.  51.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Vobicians  complaining  of  this  as  a 
direct  spoliation  (Id.  56);  but  from  the  position  of 
Ferentinum,  it  scans  most  probable  that  it  was  origi- 
ludly  a  Hemican  city,  and  had  -  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Volscians  in  the  first  instance.  It  con- 
tinued after  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Hemicans,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
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that  people  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  361,  but  was  taken 
by  assault  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  In 
the  last  revolt  of  the  Hemici,  on  the  contrary,  Fe- 
rentinum was  one  of  the  three  cities  that  refused  to 
jdn  in  the  defection  from  Rome,  and  which  were  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship.  (Id.  ix.  43.)  At  what  pe- 
riod ih^ afterwards  obtained  the  civitas  is  uncertain: 
in  B.C.  195  they  are  mentioned  as  possessing  only 
the  Latin  franchise  (Id.  xxxiv.  42);  and  an  inscrip- 
tion still  preserved,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
second  century  b.  c,  records  their  possession  of  their 
own  censors,  a  magistracy  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Roman  munidpia.  (Zumpt,  Commeni.  Epigr,  p. 
77.)  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  did  not  ob- 
tain the  Roman  franchise  till  after  the  Social  War; 
and  the  contrary  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
Municipium  given  to  them  by  Gcllius  in  dting  an 
oration  of  0.  Gracchus,  in  which  that  orator  rektes 
an  instance  of  flagrant  oppression  exercised  by  a 
Roman  praetor  upon  two  magistrates  of  Ferentinum. 
(Gell.  X.  3.)  At  a  later  period  Ferentinum,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  re- 
ceived a  colony  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234);  but  the  new 
settlers  seem  to  have  kept  themvselves  distinct  from 
the  former  inhabitants,  as  we  find  ic  inscriptions  the 
"  Ferentinates  Novani"  (Orell.  Inscr.  1011).  In 
B.  c.  211  the  territory  of  Ferentmum  was  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxvi.  9);  but  with 
this  exception  we  hear  little  of  it  in  history,  though 
it  appeara  from  extant  remains  and  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  considerable  town.  Horace,  however, 
alludes  to  it  as  a  quiet  and  remote  country  place;  a 
character  it  may  well  have  retained,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  Via  Latina,  though  some  com- 
mentatora  suppose  the  Ferentinum  noticed  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  the  Tuscan  town  of  the 
name.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17.  8 ;  SchoL  Graq.  ad  he.} 
It  was  distant  48  miles  from  Rome,  on  a  hill  rising 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  which 
passed  dose  to  its  southem  side,  but  did  not  enter 
the  town. 

The  existing  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ferentino 
are  of  considerable  interest.  They  comprise  large 
porticos  of  the  ancient  walls,  constmcted  in  the  Gy- 
clopean  style,  of  large  irregular  and  polygonal  blocks 
of  Umestone,  but  less  massive  and  striking  than  those 
of  Alairi  and  SegnL  They  are  also  in  many  places 
patched  or  surmounted  with  Roman  masonry ;  and 
one  of  the  gates,  looking  towards  Frotinone^  has 
the  walls  composing  its  sides  of  Gydopean  work, 
while  the  arch  above  it  is  evidently  Roman,  as  well 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  A  kind  of  citadel  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  modem 
cathedral,  is  remarkable  as  being  supp(»rted  on  three 
sides  by  massive  walls  or  substractions  which  pro- 
sent  a  marked  approach  to  the  polygonal  stractore, 
but  which,  as  an  inscription  still  remaining  on  them 
informs  us,  were  built  from  the  ground  by  two  ma- 
gistrates of  Ferentinum  at  a  period  certainly  not 
earlier  than  b.  a  150.  (Bunsen,  in  the  Ann.  d. 
Inst  Arch,  vol.  vi.  p.  144;  Bunbuxy,  in  CIcm.  Mu- 
Beum,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  Numerous  other  portions  of 
Roman  buildings  are  still  extant  at  FerefUmo^vA  well 
as  inscriptions,  one  of  which,  recording  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  certain  A.  Quinctilios  Priscus  to  his  fellow 
dtizens,  is  cut  in  the  living  rock  on  an  architectural 
monument  facing  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina  towards 
Froainone,  and  forms  a  jncturesque  and  striking 
object.     The  inscription  (which  is  given  by  West- 
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phal)  records  the  names  of  three  ianoB  or  fumU  in 
the  territorj  of  Ferentinam,  two  of  which,  called 
Bojanum  aud  Geponianom,  still  retain  the  appella- 
tions of  HoofM  and  CipoUara.  (Westphal,  Ro- 
mische  KampagM^  p.  85;  Dionigi,  Viaggio  ad  al" 
cune  Citth  del  Lazio,  pp.  4—18.)       [£.  H.  B.] 

FERENTI'NAE  LUGUS,  a  sacred  grove  with  a 
fountain  and  shrine  of  the  deitj  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  cities  composing 
the  Latin  League  used  to  hold  their  general  assem- 
blies.    It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  on  occasion  of  the 
attempt  of  Tumns  Herdonins  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Tarquinios  Snperbus  (L  50,  52),  and  again  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  (iL  38,  viL  25);  and 
we  learn  from  a  remarkable  passage  of  Gincius  (op. 
Fest.  s.  V.  Praetor,  p.  241)  that  these  assemblies 
continued  to  be  held  regularly  till  B.  c.  340.     The 
name  is  indeed  corrupted  in  the  passage  in  question; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  "  ad  ca- 
put Ferentinae,"  which  corresponds  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  Livy,  '*ad  caput  aquae  Ferentinae" 
and  *'  ad  caput  Ferentmum."    From  these  modes  of 
expression  it  is  evident  that  there  was  both  a  sacred 
grove,  and  a  fountam  forming  the  head  or  source  of 
tlie  stream  called  Aqua  Ferentina.    Dionysius,  on 
the  contrary,  calls  the  place  of  assembly  Ferentinum 
(ftpcmofoVj  iv.  45,  v.  50),  and  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  town,  though  we  need  not  suppose 
that  he  confounded  it  with  the  Hemican  city  of  the 
name,  as  has  been  done  by  some  modem  writers. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Gincius,  who  places  it  "  sub  monte  Al- 
bano;"  but  even  without  this  testimony  we  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
site  is  correctly  fixed  by  Gell  and  Nibby  in  the  deep 
valley  or  ravine  near  MarinOy  where  there  is  a  co- 
pious fountain  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a  subterra- 
nean outlet  of  the  Lacus  Albanus),  which  gives  rise 
to  the  small  stream  now  known  as  the  Marrana  del 
Pa$Uano,    The  valley  in  which  this  source  is  found 
IS  now  called  the  Parco  di  ColonnOf  and  is  still 
shaded  with  deep  woods,  which  give  it  a  picturesque 
and  solitary  aspect.    (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome^  pp.  90 
—92 ;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  u.  p.  319.)    [E.  H.  B.] 
FERENTUM  or  FORENTUM  (♦ffj^vnj,  Diod.: 
Eih,  Forentauus),  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Venusia.    The  name  is  written  Ferentum  in 
most  editions  of  Horace,  though  Orelli  has  substi- 
tuted Forentum,  which  is  the  form  found  in  Livy 
and  Pliny;  but  the  first  form  is  supported  by  Dio- 
dorus.    It  is  still  called  Foregma;  but  from  the 
expressions  of  Horace  ('*  arvum  pingue  humilis  Fe- 
renti,"  Carm.  iii.  4,  16),  to  whom  it  was  familiar 
from  its  proximity  to  Venusia,  the  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  a  valley,  while  the 
modem  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill;  and 
according  to  local  writers,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Ferentum  may  be  found  in  a  small  plain 
2  miles  nearer  Vemota.    (Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  236.) 
Livy  terms  it  a  strong  l^wn,  so  that  it  was  one  dP 
the  few  places  in  Apulia  which  offered  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  was  one  of 
the  last  subdued.     (Liv.  ix.  16,  20,  but  in  the 
former  of  these  passages  it  is  probable  that  the  true 
reading  is  '*■  Frentani,"  not  "  Forentani;"  Diod.  xix. 
65.)     The  Forentani  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  1 1. 
8.  16)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia;  but 
we  meet  with  no  subsequent  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  author.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERESNE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
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the  road  from  Atnaca  (that  is,  Atnataca,  or  Toft- 
gem)  to  Noviomagus  {Nfmegein\  and  16  GaDic 
leagues  from  Tongem.  The  next  place  to  FeRsne 
on  the  road  is  Catualium  [Gatdauox],  and  alter 
Gatualium  comes  Blariacnm  [Blabiacux].  F»> 
resne  may  be  a  corrupted  name.  The  site  is  un- 
certain. [G.  L] 

FEBO'HLA  or  LUGUS  FERCnnAE  («ff^r(a, 
Strab. ;  AoGxof  ^pwiaSj  PtoL).      1.  A  town  of 
Southem  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soracte^  within 
the  territory  of  Gapena,  with  a  celebrated  temple  or 
shrine  of  the  goddess  finom  whom  it  derived  its  ntms, 
and  a  sacred  grove,  attached  to  it  Strabo,  indeed,  is 
the  only  author  who  menrioos  a  town  of  the  nune^ 
which  he  calls  Feronia  (v.  p.  226) ;  oUier  writers 
speaking  of  "  Lucus  Feroniae  "  and  *^  Feroniae  fi- 
num":  but  it  is  natural  that  in  process  of  time  t 
town  should  have  grown  up  azonnd  a  site  of  so  mnch 
sanctity,  and  which  was  annually  visited  by  a  gnat 
concourse  of  persons.    Feronia  appean  to  have  bem 
a  Sabine  goddess  (Varr.  L,  L,  v.  74),  and  heooe  the 
festivals  at  her  shrine  seem  to  have  been  attended 
especially  by  the  Sabines,  though  the  sanctoacy  itself 
was  in  Uie  Etruscan  territory,  and  dependent  upon 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Gapena  (liv.  L  30,  ixvil 
4).  The  first  mention  of  these  annual  festivab  occon 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tnllus  Hostilins,  when  we 
find  them  already  frequented  by  great  numbers  of 
people,  not  only  for  religious  objects,  but  as  a  kind 
of  fiiir  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a  custom  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  at  all  similar  meetings. 
(Liv.  L  30 ;  Dionys.  iiL  32.)     Gx«at  wealth  hsd,  la 
the  course  of  ages,  been  accumulated  at  the  shrine  of 
Feronia,  and  this  tempted  Hannibal  to  make  a  di- 
gression from  his  march  daring  his  retreat  fiom 
Rome,  in  b.c.  211,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  temple.    On  this  occasion  he  despoiled  it  of  all 
its  gold  and  silver,  amounting  to  a  large  ram :  be- 
sides which  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  nde  s 
unoomed  brass,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  antiqoitf  of 
the  sanctuary.    (Liv.  xxvi.  11 ;  Sil.  ItaL  xiii.  83— 
90.)    The  only  other  notices  of  the  spot  which  oocar 
in  history  are  some  casual  mentions  of  prodigies  that 
occurred  there  (Id.  xzvii.  4,  zxziii.  26);  but  Strsbo 
tells  that  it  was  still  much  frequented  in  his  time, 
and  that  many  persons  came  thither  to  see  the  mi- 
racle of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  the  goddess  ptfa- 
ing  unharmed  through  a  fire  and  over  burmng  cin- 
ders (Strab.  v.  p.  226).  This  superstition  is  ascribed 
by  other  writers  to  the  temple  of  ApoUo^  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt  Soracte  (Plin.  vii  S ;  Viig.  Afn,  xi.  785— 
790) :  it  was  probably  transferred  firom  thence  to  the 
more  celdnrated  sanctuary  at  its  foot.  [Sobactk.] 

The  general  position  of  the  Lucas  Feroniae  u  suf- 
ficiently fixed  by  the  statements  that  it  was  "  in  igio 
Gapenate,"  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sonets.  A  fbon- 
tain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  &  OrttU,  near  the  SE. 
extremity  of  the  mountain,  u  still  called  Fdanka; 
and  as  such  fountains  were  generally  connected  with 
sacred  groves,  there  is  every  pnbabiUty  that  this  wss 
the  site  of  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 
The  vilhige  of  S.  Oreete,  which  stands  oo  the  hill 
above  (a  shoulder  or  off-dioot  of  Soracte),  and  bean 
some  traces  of  having  been  an  ancient  site,  is  thought 
by  Nibby  and  Dennis  to  occupy  the  position  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Feronia.  (Nibby,  Duttorm,  vol  iiL 
p.  108;  Dennis,  j^tntrio,  vuL  i.  p.  180.) 

Pliny  mentions  a  Lucus  Feroniae  Mnong  the  colo- 
nies of  the  interior  of  Etruxia:  and  firom  the onler  in 
which  he  describes  the  towns  of  that  prorinoe,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  means  the  oelebmted  lo- 
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MkUty  of  the  mune  in  Soathern  Etrnria.  Bnt  it  is 
Bingnlar  that  Ptolemy,  who  also  notices  a  Lucas 
Feroniae,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  a  colonia, 
phu»8  it  in  the  NW.  eztremitj  of  Etroria,  between 
the  Anns  and  the  Macra.  (Ptol.  iii.  ).  §  47;  PHn. 
liL  5. 8. 8.)  No  other  notice  occnrs  of  any  snch  place 
in  this  part  of  Etroria;  and  the  Liber  Ck>laniarani, 
thongh  nnosnally  cofiova  in  its  description  of  the 
province  of  Tuscia,  mentions  no  snch  colony  at  all. 
An  inscription,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  find 
the  name  of  **  Cdonia  Julia  Felix  Lucoferonensis  " 
(Orell.  4099),  refers  probably  to  the  Southern  Etruft- 
can  town :  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  name  should  hare  been  altogether  misplaced  by 
Ptolemy,  than  that  there  shonld  have  existed  a  second 
cohnff  ii  the  name,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347.) 

2.  A  place  near  Tarracina,  on  the  border  of  the 
Pontine  Bfarahes,  where  there  existed  ako  a  shrine  or 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  with  a  fountain  and 
sacred  grove.  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(**yiridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco,"  Aen.  viL  800)  in 
connection  with  Circeii  and  Anxnr  (Tarraciua),  and 
the  fonntain  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  on  his  journey 
to  Brundusium,  as  adjcnning  the  place  where  the 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  from  whence  they  had  a  long  ascent  of 
three  miles  to  Anxur.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  H,  23.)  IKony- 
sius  relates  (iL  49)  a  legend  of  the  temple  baring 
been  founded  by  some  Lacedaemonian  oiles,  who 
afterwards  settled  among  the  Sabines;  a  tale  which 
was  probably  derived  from  the  &ct  of  Feronia  bdng 
a  Sabine  divinity.  We  learn  firom  Servius  that  there 
was  a  stone  seat  in  her  temple  here,  on  which  if  any 
slaves  took  their  seat  they  obtained  their  liberty. 
Feronia,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  especially  wor- 
shipped by  fineed  men  and  women.  (Serv.  ad  Aen» 
viii.  564 ;  Liv.  xxii.  L)  Vibius  Sequester  erro- 
neously speaks  of  a  lake  of  Feronia :  whether  he 
meant  the  fooatain  of  that  name,  or  substituted 
**  Locus'*  for  " Lncus,"  is  uncertain.  (Vib.  Seq.  p. 
23;  Oberlin,  ad  he,) 

The  site  of  this  sanctuary  is  clearly  marked  at  a 
place  now  called  Torre  di  Terradna^  where  there 
is  a  beautiful  and  abundant  source  of  limpid  waters, 
breaking  out  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  here 
bound  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  some  remains  of  the 
temple  are  stiU  viBible.  The  spot  is  just  58  miles 
from  Bome,  by  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way.  (Chaupy, 
Maimm  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.)      [£.  H.  B.] 

FERRATUA  PROM.     [Diauium.] 

FERRATUS  M.  (JeM  Jurjura),  a  mountam- 
chain  of  Mauretaiiia  Sitifensis,  running  SW.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tubusuptus.  (Ammian.  Marc, 
xxix.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

FESCE'NNIUM  (*cunc4vioy,  Dionys.;  Eth.  Fo- 
aoenninus),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  not 
▼eiy  fiur  from  Falerii,  with  which  it  always  appears 
in  close  connection.  Dionysius,  indeed,  expressly 
tells  us  that  the  Falisci  had  two  dties,  Falerii  and 
Fescennium;  and  other  authors  confirm  this  by 
ascribing  the  same  Argive  or  Pelssgic  origin  to  both. 
(Dionys.  I  21 ;  SoUn.  2.  §  7.)  It  is  very  probable 
also  that  the  "  Faliscum'*  of  Strabo,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  a  town  distinct  from  Falerii  (v.  p.  266),  was 
no  other  than  Fescennium*  Virgil  mentions  the 
.'*  Fescenninae  acies "  among  the  Etruscan  forces 
that  followed  Tumus  to  the  war  against  Aeneas 
(^A  en.  vii.  695) ;  but  no  independent  notice  of  Fescen- 
jiinm  occurs  in  history,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
it  was  merely  a  dependency  of  Falerii,  and  followed 
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the  fbrhmes  of  that  dty,  during  tiie  period  of  its 
greatness  and  power.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of 
Fescennia  (as  he  writes  the  name)  as  in  his  time  an 
independent  municipal  town  (iiL  5.  s.  8),  but  this  is 
the  only  notice  we  find  of  it  imder  the  Boman  Em- 
pire; and  we  have  no  clue  to  its  position  beyond  that 
of  its  proximity  to  FaleriL  Hence  the  determinatioL 
of  its  site  has  been  involved  in  the  confusion  which  . 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  that  of  the  more  important 
city;  and  both  Gell  and  Miiller  have  placed  Fescen- 
nium at  Cwita  Cattellana,  It  may,  however,  bo 
regarded  as  certun  that  that  city  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  or  Etruscan  Falerii  [Falkkii]  ;  and 
we  must  therefore  seek  for  Fescennium  elsewhere. 
A  local  antiquarian  (Antonio  Massa),  whose  opinion 
has  been  followed  by  Cluver  and  several  other  writers, 
would  place  it  at  GaUesey  a  village  about  9  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Cxviia  CattellaftOf  where  some  Etruscao 
remains  have  been  found.  Mr.  Dennis  has  pomted 
out  another  site,  a  short  distance  from  Borghetto  on 
the  Tiber,  between  that  village  and  CorchiaiaOy  wher» 
there  are  vnqnestionable  remains  of  an  Etruscan  city 
(part  of  the  walls,  &c  being  still  visible),  which 
appear  to  have  the  best  daim  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Fescennium.  They  are  distant  about  6  milea 
from  Cwita  CagtdUmoL,  and  indicate  the  site  of  a 
dty  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  spot  is  marked 
only  by  a  ruined  chureh,  named  8.  SUeestro.  (Den- 
nis, EtruriOf  vol.  i.  pp.  152 — 162;  Cluver,  ItaL 
p.  551 ;  Kibby,  DnUorrdj  vol  ii.  p.  28.) 

It  is  singular  that  a  place  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  so  little  importance  as  Fescennium,  should 
apparently  have  given  name  to  a  particular  branch 
of  literature,  —  the  "  Fescennini  versus,"  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  a  kind  of  rude  dramatic 
entertainment,  or  rustic  dialogue  in  verse:  though, 
when  these  were  superseded  by  more  polished  dra- 
matic productions,  the  name  of  Fescennini  was  re- 
tained, principally,  if  not  exdasively,  for  verses  sung 
at  nuptial  fi»tivities,  when  great  licentiousness  of 
language  was  permitted,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
dder  Fescennioe  dialogues.  (Liv.  vii.  2 ;  Hor.  Ep, 
ii.  1.  145;  Gatull.  Ixi.  127;  Claudian,  Fescenninae 
xi. — ^xiv. ;  Senec.  Med.  113.)  The  only  authors 
who  expreetly  derive  these  dialogues  from  Fe«oen- 
ninm  are  Servius  {ad  Aen,  vii.  695)  and  Feittus  (o. 
Fescennini,  p.  85) ;  and  the  former,  strangely  enough, 
calls  it  a  town  ^Can^MmOf  probably  by  a  confodon 
between  the  Fescennini  and  Atdlanae  [Atblla]  : 
but  the  name  is  in  itsdf  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  derivation,  from  thence.  And  though  we  are 
unable  to  aooonnt  for  the  applicaticm  of  such  a  local 
epithet  to  a  class  of  cempodtioos  which  must  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  spontaneous  efiudons  of 
rustic  character,  the  same  remark  applies  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  **fabti]ae  Atellanae,**  which  could 
hardly  have  been  confined  to  the  one  dty  of  Cam- 
pania to  which  they  owe  their  name.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears unreasonable  to  reject  the  obvious  derivation 
from  Fescennium  (as  Klotz  and  Bemhardy  have 
done),  merdy  because  we  cannot  expkin  the  origin 
of  the  appellation.  (See  on  this  subject  MUUer, 
Etnuker,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284—286 ;  KbU,  RonUsche 
LitenU.  Getchichte,  vd.  L  p.  293;  Bemliardy,  Rom* 
Literatwr.  note  118.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIBRE'NUS^  a  smaU  river  of  Latium,  m  the 
country  of  the  Vdsd,  which  falls  into  the  Liris  on 
its  left  bank,  about  4  miles  below  Soi-a  and  lesa 
than  3  from  Arpinnm.  It  is  still  called  the  Fibreno^ 
though  more  commonly  known  in  the  country  as 
the/Vimie  deUa  Posta  from  the  village  ctLaPotta^ 
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beneath  which  it  hu  its  source.  Its  whole  conrse 
does  not  exceed  7  or  8  miles  in  length :  bat,  like 
manj  mera  in  a  limestone  country,  it  rises  all  at 
once  with  a  considerable  Tolome  of  water,  which 
forms,  in  the  first  instance,  a  deep  and  dear  pool, 
or  little  lake,  from  whence  its  waters  flow  in  a 
channel  of  10  or  12  jards  in  breadth,  bnt  of  great 
depth  and  remarkable  clearness.  This  insignificant 
but  beaatifiil  stream  derives  a  high  d^ree  of  in- 
terest from  the  description  of  it  by  CSioens  whose 
paternal  villa  was  situated  on  its  immediate  banks, 
or  even  as  it  would  appear  on  an  island  snnoonded 
by  its  waters.  Great  doubts  have,  however,  been 
raised  as  to  the  eacact  locality  of  this  villa.  The 
opinion  commonly  adopted  places  its  site  in  an  island 
formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Fibrenns,  just  above  its 
eonfinenoe  with  the  Liris,  wba«  there  now  stands 
a  c<mvent  called  S.  Dotntmco,  and  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  are  certainly  viable. 
Othos,  however,  have  transflBrred  it  to  a  smaller 
island,  now  called  La  CameUoj  about  a  mile  higher 
up  the  stream.  This  islet  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  description  given  at  the  begkming  of  the 
second  book  De  Legibtu  of  the  spot,  ^  insula  quae 
est  in  Fibreno,"  where  that  dialogue  was  held  ;  but 
this  is  clearly  represented  sa  at  some  distance  firom 
the  villa  itoelf,  and  approached  by  following  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  seems  pr9)able 
that  the  villa  may  have  been  at  S.  JDommAoo,  while 
the  *'  palaestra,"  or  planted  gro^re  for  exercise,  which 
Cicero  compares  with  the  Amalthea  of  his  friend 
Atticus,  was  in  the  httle  island  of  CamtUa,  This 
appean  to  be  the  same  which  he  elsewhere  (ad  AU. 
zu.  12)  calls  ''insula  Aipinas."  The  Fibreno  is 
still  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness,  a  quality 
common  to  many  rivers  which  rise  under  simihur 
drcumstanoes.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  1,  3,  Tme,  v.  26, 
ad(lF,'m,  I,  ad  Ait.  zhL  16;  Romanelli,  vol  iii. 
pp.  366— 371 ;  Kelsall,  Ewwrnon  to  ArpinOj  pp. 
89—100  ;  Hoara,  Classical  TouTf  voL  i.  p^  293.) 

The  villa  of  Cicero  passed,  at  a  later  period,  into 
the  hands  of  the  poet  Silius  Italicas,  who  is  the 
only  other  author  biesides  Cicero  that  mentions  the 
name  of  the  Fibrenus.  (Sil.  ItaL  viii.  401 ;  Martial, 
XL  48,  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICANA,  an  ancient  dty  of  Lathim,  which  fi- 
gures in  Soman  history  only  on  the  occasion  of  its 
cmqaest  by  Ancns  Maidus,  who  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  destroyed 
the  city  itself.  (Lir.  L  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  38,  where 
the  editions  have  Fidenae,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  same  related  by 
Livy.)  It  is  oertun  that  it  wss  never  repet^Ied  : 
its  name  is  found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
o(  Latinm  Qii.  5.  s.  9\  and  is  noticed  also  by  Festns 
(v.  Puilia  Saxd)  as  a  place  no  longer  in  exbtenoe. 
The  latter  passage,  however,  afibrds  us  a  due  to  its 
position  ;  according  to  Antistins  Labeo  there  dted, 
it  was  situated  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  eleven  miles 
firom  Rome,  and  apparently  immediately  adjoining 
the  Tiber,  on  which  it  had  a  port,  at  a  place  called 
by  Fabius  Pictor  the  Puilia  Saxa.  A  rocky  hiU, 
letting  on  the  Tiber,  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis, at  the  required  distance  from  Rome,  now 
marked  by  a  farm  called  Dragonctllo^  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  be  the  site  of  Ficana,  though 
no  ruins  remain.  (Cell,  Top,ofRome^  p.  245; 
Nibby,  IXintomi,  voL  ii.  p.  40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICU'LEA  or  FICU'LNEA  (♦wrfXwot,  Dionys.  z 
Eth.  Jlculeas-Wis,  Varr. ;  Ficulensis,  Cic.  et  Laser.: 
Cetariiii),  a  dty  of  andent  Latium,  situated  on  the 
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Via  Nomentana,  between  Borne  and  KonMBtiim.  It 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  esrly  Roman  faistQry, 
both  by  Livy  and  IMonysius.  The  latter  tdb  us 
that  it  vras  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  together  with 
Antenmae  and  Tellcnae  (L  16).  Its  nauM  appesrs 
also  among  the  dties  of  the  Prisd  Lsitini  subdusd 
by  the  elder  Tarquin  (Liv.  L  38):  and  as  it  is  no 
kmger  found  in  tiie  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  dties 
that  composed  the  League  in  b.  c  493  (Dianja.  v. 
61),  we  may  probably  oondude  that  it  oontinned 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Rome.  Nor  does 
it  sgain  figure  in  any  of  the  ordhiarf  histories  of 
Rome;  but  Yarro  has  pi«serred  to  ns  a  tradition 
(de  L,  L.yi.  18)  which  represents  the  FiciihateB, 
Fidenates,  and  other  neighboiuing  **  popnll  "*  as  sud- 
denly taking  np  arms  against  Rome,  abortiy  after 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and  produdng  for  a  time 
a  panic  tenor  in  the  dtj,  the  memory  of  which  was 
recorded  by  a  fostival  called  the  Poplifugia. 

No  subMquent  notice  of  Ficulea  itself  oocim  in  the 
Roman  history:  and  the  change  of  name  of  the  rand 
which  led  thither  from  Via  Konknsis  to  NooBentaoa 
(Liv.  iii  52)  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  its  declinii^  importance.  But  the  **  ager  Flcu* 
lensis  "  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xiL  34),  as 
well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  256,  where  it  is 
slightly  corrupted  into  Ficlliends):  and  PUny : 
the  Flcdenses  among  the  existing  towns  of 
(iii.  5.  s.  9).  These  indications  are  coiifinued  by 
inscriptions,  whidi  prove  that  it  still  snbaisted  as  a 
munidpal  town  in  the  reign  of  11  Anrehoa,  tfaoagh 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  fell  into 
decay  soon  after,  and  all  trace  of  it  disai^MarB  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  £>kUorm,  voL  ii.  ppi  45, 
46.) 

The  mscriptions  just  mentioned,  one  of  "whkh.  is 
interesting,  as  recording  the  inatitation  by  IL  An- 
rellus  of  a  cdlege  or  charitable  institutioii  for  hajt 
and  girls,  who  were  called  **  Pueri  et  Pnellae  Ali- 
raentarii  Ficolensium  **  (Ordl.  insor,  3364X  wen 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fiurm-house  oaOed 
Cesormt,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  aboatS 
miles  from  Rome.  They,  therefore,  leave  no  donht  that 
the  Ficulea  of  Imperial  times,  at  least,  was  situated  in 
that  ndghbonrhood.  But  the  epithet  of  **  Ficulea  w- 
tus,"  applied  by  Ltvy  to  the  andent  Latin  dty  (L  38X 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  distinct  firasn  tlis 
town  which  bore  that  name  in  his  day.  ^•"»»*>  alio 
speaks  of  "  Ficelias  vetoes"  (vL  27),  as  if  they 
were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Komentnm ; 
and  it  is  not  im|Mt>bable  that  the  words  need  by 
Dionyrius, — **  Ficulnea,  which  adjoins  the  GomieiikB 
mountains*'  (LI  6.), — were  added  for  the  same  puipose 
of  distinction.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Bomaa 
Ficulea  was  situated  somewhere  within  the  eonljnm 
of  the  fenimenio  or  domain  of  Cesarmi,  but  that  the 
ancient  Latin  dty  occupied  a  site  mora  distant  firom 
Rome,  and  nearer  to  Nomentum,  dther  on  the  hiH 
called  Monte  Oentile^  or  more  probably  oo  that  now 
marked  by  a  lofty  tower  called  Torre  Lapara.  This 
site,  which  is  11  miles  from  Rome,  and  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  is  described  as  **  strewed  with  tiles  and 
pottery,  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  an 
andent  dty."    (Cell,  Top,  qfRome,  p.  247.) 

One  of  the  hiscriptions  above  mentioned  (OrelL  111) 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  Pa^  in  the  tenritovy  of 
Ficulea,  called  the  Pagus  Ulmanus  and  Thmsulmanns  : 
hence  we  may  presume  that  the  hrtKk  which  now 
flows  by  Cdfortnt,  and  crosses  the  Via  NomeDtaBA. 
near  the  Casale  d/iri  PUBsi,  bore  in  andent  times  th« 
name  of  UlmoB.  [EL  H.  B.J 
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'  FIDFNA£  (*a^vm,  Stmb.,  PteU  ^^t  ♦iK^ 
in  DioDTmas,  and  the  singular  fbnn  Fidbka  is  used 
by  Virgil,  Aen.  ri.  773,  and  bj  Tadtos,  Ann.  iv.  62 : 
Eth,  FldenSs,  •fttia;  *thivatos^  Dionys. :  Cartel  CftU' 
iileo),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  sitnated  on  tfae  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Via  Salaria,  five  miles 
from  Rome.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  it  was  on- 
ginally  and  properly  a  Latin  city.  Virgil  menticAs  it 
Among  theeokmies  fennded  by  the  kings  of  Alba;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  same  view,  Dionysins  relates 
that  Fldenae,  Oroi^merinm,  and  Nomentum  were 
founded  by  colonists  from  Alba  led  by  three  brothers, 
tiie  eldest  of  whom  was  the  ibunder  of  Fidenae. 
(Virg.  Aen,  vL  773;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Steph.B.«.v.) 
Still  more  decisive  is  it  Uiat  its  name  is  found  in 
Pliny  in  the  list  of  the  towns  that  were  accustomed 
to  stuire  in  the  sacrificed  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Plin. 
Hi.  5.  8. 9.  §  69.)  On  the  other  hand,  Livy  expressly 
tells  ns  it  was  of  Etruscan  origin  ("  Nam  Fidenates 
quoque  Etnud  fuerunt,"  L  15);  uid  not  only  gives 
tills  as  a  reason  for  the  close  connection  between  the 
Vdentes  and  Fidenates,  but  even  notices  that  the 
people  of  Fidenae  had  only  learnt  the  Latin  language 
fiT>m  their  intercourse  with  the  Boman  colonists  (i. 
27).  The  last  statement  is  evidently  a  mere  touch 
added  by  the  historian  himself,  and  only  serves  to 
jffove  his  conviction  of  their  Etruscan  descent  Ko 
other  writer  alludes  to  this  extension  of  the  Tuscan 
power ;  and  though  Fidenae  frequently  appears  in 
alKanoe  with  Vol  (for  which  their  relative  position 
wOl  sufficiently  account),  we  find  no  trace  of  its 
iKMng  any  relations  wi&  the  other  Etruscan  dties. 
The  dose  proximity  of  Fidenae  to  Rome  would 
natundly  bring  it  early  into  collision  with  the  ridng 
dty:  and  accordingly  we  find  that  hardly  any  other 
dty  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  earliest  hiBtoiy 
of  Borne.  All  authors  agree  in  representing  it  as 
engaged  in  war  vrith  Bomdus :  according  to  Plutarch 
(Rom.  17)  it  took  part  with  Caenina  and  Antemnae 
in  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  rape  of  the  women ; 
but  ndther  Livy  nor  XMonysius  mentions  it  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  both  refer  the  first  hostilities  to  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Tatius.  According  to  their  ob- 
viously fabulous  account  the  dty  itself  was  taken  by 
Bomulns,  who  occuped  it  with  a  garrison  or  colony 
of  300  men ;  a  number  exaggerated  by  Plutarch  to  the 
abaurd  amount  of  2500  colonists,  of  whom  he  repre- 
sents 2000  as  shortly  after  cut  oif  by  the  Etruscans. 
(Liv.  i.  14, 15;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Pint  JRom.  23, 25.) 
Ab  usually  hi^ppens  in  the  early  history  of  Bome,  all 
tcaoe  of  tUsBomulian  colony  subsequently  disappears. 
Fidenae  is  noticed  during  the  reign  of  Numa  as  an 
independent  dty,  mamtafaing  friendly  relations  with 
the  peaceful  king,  while  under  his  successor  Tullns 
Hostifius  it  again^  united  with  the  ndghbouring  Veil 
against  the  growing  power  of  Rome.  (Dionys.  ii. 
72,  in.  6;  LiT.  L  27.)  Thehr  combmed  forces  were 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  and  according 
to  Dionysius  the  dty  itself  was  soon  after  besieged 
bj  Tullus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Tet  after 
this  we  find  Fidenae  again  engaging  in  successive 
wazB  with  Ancus  Mareius  and  Tarquiniua  Priscus, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  historians,  succes- 
sively captured  by  both  monaichs,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  even  represented  as  having  again  established  there 
a  Roman  colony.  (Dionys.  iii.  39,  40, 50,  57.)  It 
IS  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these 
fiurta  as  historical;  but  the  inference  that  Fidenae 
was  nally  (as  described  by  the  Roman  historians)  a 
large  and  powerful  dty,  almost  on  a  par  with  Vdi, 
may  fairly  be  admitted.    It  is  remarkable  also  that 
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it  appears  to  have  held  a  veiy  independent  podtion, 
and  appears  sometimes  in  league  with  the  Latins,  at 
others  with  the  Sabines,  but  most  frequentiy  with 
the  Vdentes.  After  the  expuldon  of  the  Tarqulns 
from  Rome,  Fidenae  is  represented  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  attempting  thdr  restoration,  and  for 
this  purpose  entered  into  a  league  first  with  the  Sa- 
bines, and  afterwards  with  the  Latins;  but  both 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  b.  o.  496  the  Fide* 
nates,  abuidoned  by  their  allies,  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  Roawn  arms.  (Lit.  ii  1 9 ;  Dionys. 
T.  40, 43, 52, 60.)  Hence  the  name  of  Fidenae  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  given  by  Dionysius  immediatdy 
afterwards  of  the  oonfederate  dties  of  Latium,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not  at  this  time  form  part  of  the 
Latin  League.  From  this  time  the  Fidenates  appear 
to  have  continued  tranquil  for  a  condderable  period, 
till  In  B.  c.  438  they  were  again  induced  to  unite 
with  their  old  allies  the  Veientes,  and  by  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  produced  an  irremediable 
breach  with  the  republic.  Thdr  combined  forces 
were,  however,  again  defeated  by  Gomelins  Cossos 
under  the  very  walls  of  Fidenae- (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19)^ 
and  a  few  years  after  Fidenae  itself  was  again  takei 
(Id.  22).  Yet  in  B.  a  426  we  find  both  the  Vdentes 
and  Fidenates  <»ce  more  in  arms,  and  the  latter  dty 
was  OBce  mors  captured  by  the  dictator  Qntnetius 
Pennus.  (Id.  iv.  81 — 84.)  On  this  occasion  we  are 
told  that  it  was  plundefed,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dty 
itself  vras  destroyed,  —  the  expresdon  of  Florus, 
<<Cremati  suo  igne  Fidenates"  (i.  12.  §  4),  bdng 
evidentiy  a  mere  rhetorical  fiourish  derived  from 
Lity*8  language, — its  humiliation  must  have  been 
complete ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  an  obscure  notice 
in  Vairo  (L.L.  vL  18)  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the 
people  of  Fidenae,  Ficulea,  and  the  ndghbouring 
towns  just  after  the  capture  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls^ 
we  hear  no  more  of  Fidenae  as  an  independent  dty. 
(For  the  history  of  these  wars,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  U., 
and  BormnnnfAU^lAUinuche  Chorogrctpkiej  pp.241 
—245.) 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Fidenae,  which  according  to  Varro  was  cotainly  in 
existence  after  the  Gaulish  War,  b.  e.  389,  it  seems 
to  have  rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  complete  decay, 
and  before  the  dose  of  the  republic  had  dwindled 
into  an  insignificant  village.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as 
a  very  poor  and  decayed  place;  and  Stiabo  terms  it 
(like  Gollataa  and  Antemnae)  a  mere  vfllage,  the  ex- 
dudve  property  of  one  individual.  Horace  also 
re&ra  to  Fidenae  and  Gabii  as  almost  proverbial 
instances  of  deserted  villages  ("Gabiis  desertior 
stque  Fidems  vicus,"  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1 1 . 7) ;  and  Juvenal 
more  than  wee  refclrs  to  the  same  places  as  poor  and 
rustic  country  towns  (Gic  de  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  35; 
Strab.  v.  p.  230 ;  Juv.  vi.  57,  x.  100).  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  Fidenae  never  lost  its  munidpal  rank! 
Cicero,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  mentions  it 
among  the  "  oppida  "  of  the  ndghbourfaood  of  Rome, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  flourishing  dties  of 
Campania;  and  Juvenal  notices  it  as  retaining  its 
local  magistrates  (**  Fidenarum — potestas,"  x.  100), 
which  are  mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.  It  is 
therefore  a  complete  error  on  the  part  of  PKny  to 
reckon  Fidenae  among  the  "  populi "  of  Latium,  which 
had  become  utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9);  and,  by  a 
singular  inadvertency,  he  himself  afterwards  men- 
tions the  Fidenates  among  the  Sabines  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus  (iii.  12.  s.  17).  The  Anlo  bdng 
taken  as  the  limit  rf  that  regkm,  Fidenae,  as  well  as 
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Nomentmn,  came  to  be  considered  u  bdongiog  to 
the  Sabioe  tenitoiy,  though  original] j  included  in 
Latiam. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  FIdenae  was  the  scene 
of  a  fearful  catastrophe,  arising  from  the  fall  of  a 
temponury  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a  show  of 
gladiators,  that  had  drawn  together  vast  crowds  from 
Borne  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  B  j  this  accident 
not  less  than  50,000  penons,  according  to  Tacitus, 
were  killed  or  seriouslj  hurt.  (Tac.  Aim,  W.  62, 
63;  Suet  Tib.  40.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Fidenae;  but  its  name  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula  as  the  first  station  on  the  Solarian  Way, 
and  its  continued  existence  may  be  traced  hj  in- 
icriptioos  and  ecclesiastical  records  down  to  the  se- 
venth century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  (PtoL  iU.  1.  §  62;  Tab.  JP^uL; 
llurat  /user.  p.  316,  no.  4 ;  Nibbf,  DuUomif  toL  it 
p.  57.) 

Though  no  ruins  exist  on  the  site  of  Fidenae,  its 
position  may  be  identified  with  unusual  certainty. 
Ancient  auUiors  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  distance 
of  5  miles  or  40  stadia  firom  Borne,  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria;  and  we  gather  from  the  aoooonts  in  Livy  and 
Dionysius  that  it  was  situated  on  a  hill  with  steep 
or  predpitons  banks,  and  immediately  above  the 
Tiber.  All  these  conditions  are  folly  answered  by 
the  site  at  C<utel  GiubUeo^  which  is  well  adapted  fcir 
that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  hill  next  the  Tiber,  on 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  was  probably 
the  ancient  arx  or  citadel;  while  the  more  extensiye 
pkUeam  on  the  £.  of  the  Via  Salaria  was  occupied  by 
the  city  Itself.  The  sides  of  the  hill  appear  to  have 
been  in  many  places  cut  down  or  scarped  artificially, 
and  these  perpendicular  faces  contain  hollows  whidi 
were  probably  in  their  origin  sepnlcfaraL  Other  ex- 
cavations indicate  qiutrries;  and  we  know  from  VI- 
truvius  that  the  tnfo  of  Fidenae  was  one  of  those 
extensively  worked  in  ancient  times.  (Vltruv.  ii.  7. 
§  1).  The  hill  of  Castel  Giubileo  is  a  omspicuons 
object  in  the  view  of  the  Campagna  from  the  hills 
above  Bmne;  hence  we  find  Martial  noticing  "  the 
ancient  Fidenae,"  in  describing  the  same  view.  (Mart 
iv.  64.  15.)  A  plan,  as  well  as  description  of  the 
site,  is  given  by  Cell  {Top.  of  Bamt^  pp.  250—253 ; 
Nibby,  /Mntomft,  voL  iL  pp.  51 — 61 ;  Dennis,  £Cr«- 
i*tia,  voL  L  pp.  68 — 72  ;  Bonnann,  AlL-UOiimtckt 
Chorographie,  p.  239).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIDE'NTIA  (♦(<trr(a:  Eih.  Fidentmns:  Bargo 
S,  Domnmo)^  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Paima  and  Placentia, 
and  distant  15  miles  from  the  former  dty.  (Plin.  iii. 
15.  s.  20;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  46;  Itin.  Ant.  p^  288.)  Its 
same  is  only  mentioned  in  history  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  H.  Lucullus, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Sulla,  was  besieijed  within  its 
walls  by  the  lieutenants  of  Carbo,  but  by  a  sudden 
sally  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  (Pint  StdL  27 ; 
VeU.  Pat  ii.  28 ;  Liv.  EpU.  Ixxxviii.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  a  place  of  conaidenitian:  but 
though  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolen^  as  a  municipal 
town,  it  appears  to  have  subsequently  declined,  and 
is  called  in  the  Itineraries  in  more  than  one  passage 
"  Fidentiola  vicus,"  while  still  later  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  terms  it  merely  a  "  mansio."  (Itm.  Ani. 
pp.  99,  127 ;  Jtin.  Bier,  p.  616.)  The  modem  £or^ 
SMownino  derives  its  name  finom  StDomninus,  who, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  traditions,  sufiered  mar- 
tyrdom  at  a  pUu»  called  Julia,  in  the  territory  of 
Parma.  Its  distance  from  the  latter  city  proves  that 
it  occupied  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  Fidentia, 
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which  has  sometimes  been  enoneouriy  tnnsfcned  to 
Fiormzwla  (Florentia).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIGLINAE,  in  Gallia,  only  appears  in  the  Table, 
which  places  it  on  a  road  from  Vienna  (  Viame)  to 
Valentia  (  ValMce)^  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhone. 
Flglinae  was  about  half-way  between  Vienna  tnd 
Tegna  {Tern}.  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  it  be 
/Wmes ,  as  Walckenaer  makes  it  [G.  L.] 

FILOMUSIACIXM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  only  known 
from  the  Table,  which  places  it  on  the  road  between 
Vesontio  {Besan^m)  and  AbioUca  (Ariofica,  PtM- 
tarUer).  D'An^lle  (^Notice,  fc)  has  discussed  the 
position  of  this  place,  which  is  uncertain.     [G.  L.] 

FINES,  in  Gallia.  D'AnviUe  observes  (Notie$y 
fc,  Art.  Fme»)y  that  there  would  be  an  infinite 
number  of  places  with  this  name,  if,  in  addition  to 
those  which  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Bomaa 
period,  we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  in 
which  this  name  occun,  and  which  the  Boman  re- 
cords do  notmentim.  It  is  on  the  old  roods  between 
the  towns  that  the  Itineraries  mark  the  places  called 
Fines.  D'Anville  enumerates  those  that  are  so 
marked,  proceeding  in  his  enumeration  from  south 
to  north. 

1.  FiHES  is  marked  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  and 
the  Table  between  Cabellio  (CamaUbn),  and  Apta 
Julia  (^Apt).  Cabellio  belonged  to  the  Cavares  and 
Apta  Julia  to  the  Vulgientes,  and  Fines  marked  the 
limits  of  the  two  peoples.  In  this  and  in  other  in- 
stances, owing  to  discrepancies  in  the  Itins^  and  the 
want  of  any  name  corresponding  to  Fines,  it  is  not 
possible  to  fix  positions  accurately;  and  it  would  be 
mere  waste  of  time  to  give  conjectures. 

2.  The  Jerusalem  Itin.  places  Fines  between 
Davianum  [Dayiahum]  and  Vapincum  (^Gixp), 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  territories  this  limit 
separated. 

3.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a  road  between  To- 
losa  {Tovikmie)  and  Narbo  {Narbomne)  ;  and  we 
may  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  indicating  the  boundary 
between  the  depoidencies  of  these  tit  o  great  cities. 
The  place  cannot  be  found  with  certainty  ;  but  the 
Table  makes  it  15  from  Toulouse  to  Badera,  and  19 
from  Badera  to  Fines. 

4.  The  Table  phuies  Fines  on  a  road  firom  Tom- 
fonts  to  Dibona,  that  is,  Divona  {Cdkan)\  and 
Fines  is  28  from  Totdome.  This  pUce  must  have 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  To^Joum  on  the 
road  to  Cakon.  The  next  station  to  Fines  and  10| 
M.  P.  from  it  is  Oosa  (Cos).  Thus  we  get  pretty 
near  to  the  site  of  Fines.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a 
place  called  Le  Fau,  that  b,  the  limit. 

5.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Fines 
on  a  road  from  Burdlgala  {Bordeamx)  to  Aginnum 
(^Affen).  The  determination  <^  the  position  seems 
very  doubtfuL  We  must  suj^wse  that  this  place 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Aginnum,  for  it 
is  the  next  place  to  Aginnum. 

6.  The  Table  places  Fines  half  way  between  Ve- 
sunna  (^Penguenx)  and  Augustoritum  (^Limoges), 
and  we  may  conclude  that  it  marked  the  limit  ot 
the  territory  of  these  two  cities.  The  place  is  not 
certain.    Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  Tkmera. 

7.  The  Table  marks  Fines  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gustoritum ^Limoget)  to  Augustonemetum  (^Cler- 
mont en  Auvergne).  From  Adtodunum  QAkun), 
the  second  place  sifter  Limogetj  to  Fines  is  20 
Gallic  leagues,  a  distance  whidi,  it  is  supposed, 
conducts  us  to  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arvemi,  to  which  Augustonemetum  belonged. 

8.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  phuse  Fines 
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between  Umonnm  {Ptntieri)  and  Argentonuigas 
(^AryeiUon  en  Berrt)  ;  and  half  waj  between  the 
two  towns.  lyAnviUe  supposee  that  Fines  may  be 
represented  bj  HeinB,  which  is  sitnated  at  the 
oanndaiy  of  the  territoiy  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi, 
10  which  Limonnm  belonged,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  territory  of  the  Bitoriges.  He  adds, 
what  seems  probable,  that  HeiM  maj  be  a  corrupted 
form  of  Fines. 

9.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Condate 
Bedonum  (JZeimet)  and  Alanna  [Aijluna],  and 
28  M.  P.  from  Remet,  There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
Fines  marks  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Be- 
dones  on  the  road  to  Alanna;  and  D'Anville  sapposes 
that  it  marks  the  bonndary  between  the  Bedones 
and  the  Abrincatui.  [Abrimcatui.]  D'Anville 
finds  here  also  a  pboe  called  Winet  or  Hvinet  near 
the  sea,  which  he  supposes  to  represent  Fines;  bnt 
his  argument  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory. 
Walckenaer  fixes  Fines  at  Antrain^  which  is  in  or 
very  near  to  a  straight  line  joining  Reimet  and 
Avranckei, 

10.  Fines  occurs  in  the  Table  between  Subdin- 
num  {Le  Mans)^  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani,  and 
Caesarodnnmn  (roiir«),  as  Walckenaer  has  it 
{Geog.  deg  GauUt,  ^  yoL  iii.  p.  60).  D'Anyille 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  too 
obscure  to  be  worth  discussing.  Walckenaer  iden- 
tifies Fmes  with  Ckdieau  du  Loir. 

11.  The  Table  marks  Fines  between  Genabum 
(OrUmt)  and  Agedincum  (Sen*),  The  distance  of 
Fines  from  Orleans  is  15  M.  P.  The  pUce  seems 
to  be  at  the  boundary  between  the  dioceses  of  Orleans 
and  Sens^  for  as  a  general  rule  the  limits  of  the  old 
French  dioceses  ii^cate  the  territoiy  of  the  Gallic 
cities.  Walckenaer  pUces  Fines  in  the  Forest  of 
OrUans,  The  next  pUce  to  Fines  is  Aquae  Segeste 
[Aquab  Seobste],  and  the  next  is  Sens, 

12.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Au- 
gusta Suessianum  {Soissons)  and  Durocovtorum 
(J2etin«),  13  Gallic  leagues  from  SoissonSf  and  12 
from  Reims,  The  inscription  of  Tongem  places 
Fines  halfway  between  the  two  cities,  the  interval 
between  which  it  makes  24  Gallic  leagues.  There 
can  be  no  donbt  that  a  place  named  Fismes  repre> 
aents  Fines,  fior  the  distances  agree  as  well  as  we  can 
iuppose  that  they  should,  when  we  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  points  in  the  two  towns  from  which  Uiey 
wero  measured ;  and  Fismes  is  on  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  dioceses  of  Soissons  and  Reims. 

13.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Vi- 
ndunum  (Verdun)  and  IbliodnrunL  The  next 
station  to  Ibliodurum  is  Diyodurum  (Metz),  The 
distance  from  Verdun  to  Fines  is  9  Gallic  leagues, 
and  from  Fines  to  Ibliodurum  it  is  6.  Ibliodurum, 
as  the  name  shows,  is  on  a  river;  and  it  is  bupposed 
to  be  HannomrittSj  at  the  passage  of  the  Iron,  The 
numbers  in  the  Itin.  fix  Fines  at  a  place  called 
MarcheviUej  between  Verdun  and  the  passage  of 
the  Iron;  and  the  word  MarchevUle  contains  the 
Teutonic  element  March  or  Mark^  which  means  a 
boundary  or  frontier.  It  is  probable  that  Fines 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Virodunenses  and  the  Me- 
diomatrici,  whose  chief  place  was  Divodurum. 

14.  The  Table  pkces  Ad  Fines  next  to  a  place 
called  Nasium  (Neux),  on  the  river  Omes,  above 
jBar-U'Duc.  Nasium  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Lend,  who  were  south  of  the 
Mediamatriq£  Walckenaer  places  this  Fines,  ac- 
cording to  this  exposition  (Geog.  vol  iii.  p.  87),  be- 
tween Nauum  and  Tnllnm  (7M),  and  at  a  place 
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called  Foug.  D*Anville  finds  a  place  called  Fnns^ 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Omez;  but  its  distance 
firom  Naix  does  not  agree  with  the  14  Gallio  leagues 
of  the  Table. 

15.  Both  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  plac« 
Fines  between  Yemania  (ImmesisUtdf)  and  Vindo- 
nissa  (  Windisch).  The  stations  are  in  this  order : — 
Vemania,  Brigantia  (JSrcjreiis), Arbor  Felix  (Arbon)^ 
Fines  (Pfin\  Vitodurum  (Winierthur),  and  Ym- 
dcnissa.  The  two  Itins.  agree  pretty  nearly  in  the 
distance  from  Arbor  to  Fines.  Arbor  (Arbon)  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz^  and  Pfyn  or 
Pfin  is  on  the  river  Thur,  in  the  Tkurgau,  D'An- 
ville  observes  that  the  position  of  this  place  (Fines) 
indicates  the  boundary  which  the  Bomans  had  fixed 
between  Maxima  Sequanorum  and  Bhaetia;  for  it 
appears  by  the  Kotitia  of  the  Empire,  that  a  post 
wUch  was  established  at  Arbore  (Arbon)^  between 
Fines  and  Brigantia,  was  under  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  in  Bhaetia.  [G.  L.] 

FINIS  BITHYNIAE,  a  station  on  the  road  which 
led  from  Glaudiopolis  to  Gordium  or  Juliopolis,  in 
Galatia.  (Itm.  HierosoL)  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  Finis  Ciliciae,  with 
which  it  must  not  be  confounded.  [£.  B.  J.] 

FIBMUM  (*lpfAov:  Eth.  Firmanus:  Fermo\  an 
important  dty  oif  Picenum,  situated  about  6  miles 
from  the  Adiutio,  and  25  from  Asculnm.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  previous  to  the  Boman  conquest  of 
Picenum,  bnt  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  dties  of 
that  people,  and  after  thdr  subjugation  was  selected 
by  the  Bomans  for  the  cstAblishment  ci  a  colony, 
which  was  settled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War.  (Yell.  Pat.  L  14.)  Hence  Firmum  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  thirty  Latin  colonies 
during  the  Second  Punic  War: 'it  was  one  of  the  18 
which  contmued  steadfast  to  Bome  under  the  most 
trying  droumstances.  (Liv.  xxviL  10.)  During  the 
Social  War  (b.  a  90)  it  again  appears  as  a  strong 
fortress,  in  which  Pompeins  took  refuge  after  hia 
defieat  by  the  Italian  generals  Judadlius  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of 
the  latter,  whom  he  eventually  defeated  in  a  second 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Firmum.  (Appian,  B,  C 
L  47  )  It  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Civil  War 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
fbnner  without  resistance.  (Cic.  adAU,  viiL  12.  B.) 
Under  Augustus  it  recdved  a  fresh  colony,  and  we 
find  it  in  consequence  bearing  in  inscriptions  the 
colonial  title,  though  Pliny  does  not  mention  it  aa 
such,  but  the  name  of  Firmum  appears  to  be  aod- 
dentally  omitted  from  his  text.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18, 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  226;  OreU.  Inser,  2228, 3118, 3406; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  335.)  After  the  fidl  of  the 
Boman  Empire  Firmum  again  appears  as  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  by  Behsarius 
and  Totila.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  16,  20,  iU.  11,  12.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  prindpal  towns 
of  Picenum,  as  it  continued  under  the  exarchs  of 
Bavenna,  and  has  retained  the  same  consideration 
ever  since.  It  is  still  the  see  of  an  arohbishop,  and 
capital  of  a  province  called  the  Afarca  di  Fermo. 
It  is  firequently  distinguished  by  the  epthet 
Picenum  (^ipfwy  naci}y<fi',  Strab. ;  Firmum  Picenum, 
Val.  Max.  ix.  15. 1 ;  OrdL  Inser.  3406),  as  if  fiir 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  confusion  with  some  other 
town  of  the  name,  but  no  such  is  known. 

About  5  miles  from  Fumum,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Xeto,  was  the  port  or  emporium  of  the 
city,  called  Castellnm  or  Castrum  Firmanum,  which 
is  confounded  by  Mela  with  Firmum  itself.    It  is 
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stiU  called  Porto  di  Ftrmo.  (Plin.  Icr,  Md.  il  4. 
§  6;  Strabw  v.  p.  241.)  This  town,  which  wfts  od  the 
Ud6  of  the  ooast-ruai  that  united  the  Via  Salaria 
with  the  Fkminia,  is  phtced  by  the  ltinerari«0  24 
11  P.  from  the  moakh  of  the  Troeotua,  and  22  from 
Potentia.  (/Im.  Ani,  pp.  101,  813;  r«&  Petit) 
Firmam  itself,  being  ntuated  in  tibe  interior  on  a  lofty 
hill,  could  never  have  been  on  a  great  line  of  high 
road,  bat  the  Itineraries  give  a  Gross  line  passing 
from  Septempeda  (S.  Sevenno)  through  Urbs  Salvia, 
Firmam,  aad  Asculam  to  Castmm  TroentiBara. 
{Jtm,  Ant  p.  316.)     [PicwuM.]     [E.  H.  B.] 

FISCELLUS  MONS,  a  lofty  mountain  Ibrnung 
part  of  the  central  and  most  elevated  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  contained  the 
floarces  of  the  river  Kar;  and  this  statement  woold 
lead  us  to  idenUfy  it  with  the  group  now  known  as 
the  Monti  deUa  SibillOf  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
rugged  portions  <^  the  central  Apenmnes  [Apbh- 
NiNUs],  rising  on  the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and 
Picenum.  Silius  Italious,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  Vestini,  which  would  indicate 
a  situaticai  somewhat  further  south.  (Plin.  iiL  12. 
8. 17 ;  SiL  Ital.  viiL  517.)  The  statement  of  Pliny 
would  deserve  the  meet  credit,  but  that  the  passage 
is  oonfosed,  and  in  all  |H:obabiUty  corrupt  (see  Sillig, 
ad  loc) ;  and  it  would  almoet  seem  as  if  he  con- 
founded the  Nar  with  the  Velinus,  which  in  &ct 
rises  in  the  lofty  mountain  group  immediately  on  the 
confines  of  the  YestinL  [Nar.]  Varro  speaks  of 
the  Mons  Fiscellus  and  Tetrica  (in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood) as  abounding  in  wild  goats;  meaning  pro- 
bably the  Ibex  or  Bouquetui  of  naturalists,  an  animal 
long  since  extinct  in  the  Apennines.  (Varr.  B.  B, 
il  1.  §  5,  3.  §  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIXTUINUM.  The  Table  has  a  road  from  Age- 
dincum  {Sens)  to  Fixtumum,  passing  through 
Bbbe  and  Calagum  {Chailb/),  D'Anville  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latinum  of  Ptolemy,  the  chief  town  of 
the  MeldL     [Iatinux.]  [G.  L.] 

FLANATICUS  SINUS  (Plin.  iiL  19),  or  FLA- 
KONICUS  (*Xjaafm»Mhs  leixwos,  Steph.  B.  a.  e.), 
the  gulf  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Libumia,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a  people  callel  the  FuorATSS 
(Plin.  iii.  21).  There  was  a  town  called  Flahova 
(Plin.  /.  c. ;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  2,  Fianona),  between 
Alvona  and  Tantatica.  It  is  now  called  Caned  del 
Quam6rOy  well  known  for  its  dangerous  navigation. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro^  vol.  i.  pi  48; 
Neigebaur,  Die  SOdSlavm,  p.  249.)         [E.  K  J.] 

FLAVIA  CAESARIENSIS,  mentiimed  in  the 
Notitia  as  being  a  division  of  Britain  under  the 
superinteodence  of'  a  praese*  ;  the  notice  being  as 
follows :  — 

Sub  dispotitione  viri  spectadt/w,  vioarii  BriUu^ 
fuamm. 

Conmdarea 
Maximae  Cauarientit ; 

Praetidei 

Brikamiae  Primae; 

Britanniae  Seeundae; 

Flaxfiae  Caeaariengie, 
The  other  notice  (for  there  are  only  two)  is  in  Rufos 
Festus  {Breviarium,  c.  3)  :  "  Sunt  in  Gallia  cum 
Aquitania  et  Britanniis  deoem  et  octo  provinciae 
.  .  .  in  Britannia,  Maxima  Caesarisnaia,  Flavia, 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda." 

In  the  Map  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica,  the 
province  of  FUvia  Caesariensis  is  bounded  hy  the 
(a)  Thames,  (b)  Wales,  (e)  the  Mersey,  Don,  and  | 
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Homber,  (d)  the  Gemian  Ocean;  lo  that  it  eoo. 
prises  the  midland  and  eastern  ooontist  nd 
Liivwlnshire. 

The  authority  for  these  lines  of  demarnatien  is 
nnsadsfactoiy.  It  is  only  jNioftoMs,  first,  that  the 
name  was  taken  from  the  conquests  made  by  FU* 
vim  Vespasianus;  and  secondly,  that  the  aiea  thas 
named  was  as  aforesaid.  [&  G.  L.] 

FLAVrKIUM  or  FLAVINA,  a  smsU  town  of 
Etruria,  known  ody  from  VirgU,  who  spesks  of  the 
"  Flavinia  anra,"  and  SUiua  ItalicaB,  who  eaUs  ths 
name  of  the  town  FUvina, — though  Servius  telii 
us  it  was  FUivinium.  We  may  probably  infer,  firgm 
the  names  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Viigil,  tbat 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Fa- 
liscans  and  Sorscte;  and  it  haa  been  pUoed,  with 
some  plausibility,  at  FianOf  between  the  foot  of  Se- 
raote  and  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  from  Borne. 
(Virg.  Aen,  viL  696,  and  Senr.  ad  loc;  SU.  ItsL 
vilL  492 ;  Gell,  Top.  of  Borne,  p.  244.)    [&  E  B.] 

FLAVIOBRI'GA  l*Xjaovt6€piya :  prob.  Portia- 
gdUte),  a  sea^port  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania 
Turraconenais,  and  on  the  W.  auie  of  the  eslnaiy  of 
the  Nerva  (iVermon).  From  the  notice  of  it  in 
Pliny,  we  may  infer  that  it  reoeived  its  name,  and 
its  rank  as  a  colony^  under  Vespasian  or  Titus; 
having  formerly  been  called  Amannm  portua.  (Plin. 
iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Pliny  asngna  it  to  the  Varduli,  bat 
Ptolemy  to  the  Autrigqnes.  (Florea,  Eap.  &  xxiv, 
p.  10;  Mariana,  HisL  Biap,  iv.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

FLAVIOBRIGANTIUM.     [Bbigahtiux.] 

FLAVIONA'VIA.    [Abtukm.] 

FLAVIOTOUS  («AaC(^vo\is  or  «AiM«G^foXtf), 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  to  the  west  of  Tanua.  From  ooios 
found  at  Uehakf  it  is  manifest  that  this  place  ooca- 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Flaviopoiia.  Bsspeetiag 
its  history  scarcely  anything  is  known,  and  ii  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  it  owed  its  name  to  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  or  to  s(mie  mem^wr  of  the  ftmily 
of  Constantino.  In  later  times  it  was  the  see  of  a 
Christian  biahop.  (PtoL  v.  8.  §  6;  Araadell,  Am 
ifiwr,  vol.  i.p,  116.)  rL.S.1    " 

FLAVIcyPOLIS.     [Cratda.] 

FLAVIUM  SOLVENSE,  a  town  in  Noieom, 
probably  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  VinnnaL 
(Plin.i^.^.iii.27.)  In  inscriptiona  (Oielli,  n.  1S76, 
foU.)  it  is  called  Flavia  Solva.  Acoording  to  soms 
the  modem  So{f4ld  has  derived  its  name  from  Sel- 
vense;  but  comp.  Linhard,  Geack.  von  Krain^  I  ^ 
326.  [L.S.] 

FLENIO,  a  place  which  the  Table  fixes  oa  a  nad 
from  Noviomagns  (Jtfgmegm)  to  Li^mmm  {UUm^ 
The  next  station  to  Lugduaum  is  Fonim  Hn**"*"* 
(Koortef^);  and  the  next  station  to  Fomsn  Ha- 
driani  is  Flenio,  The  distance  between  Fenun  Hadri- 
aniandFlenioi8l2M.P.  D'Anville  fixes  Flamnmst 
Vloardingm  on  the  Jfoca  This  plam  was  probably 
the  chief  tovm  on  the  river  m  the  Roman  timc^  as  it 
was  certainly  for  a  kmg  time  after,  and  beibra  the  rise 
of  BoUordam,  which  is  not  meotiooed  until  the 
14th  oentuiy.  D'Anville  establishes  the  ftet  of 
Flenio  being  the  centre  of  some  nad  by  theevidenoe 
of  a  milestone  which  was  dug  up  aft  a  place  called 
Monster  near  /(TnaecsandSs,  with  the  number  zxi. 
upon  it,  a  distance  which  fits  no  place  exospl  FZaor- 
dimgen.  The  distanoes  in  thia  part  of  GaUia  are  in 
Roman  milefl.  [G.  L.] 

FLETIO,  is  placed  in  the  Table  «  the  road 
along  the  Rhino  f  rooLLqgduBnm  Batavoram  (Lssdai), 
to  Noviomagtts  (AjfSM^en).  The  position  of  Alba- 
nianae  (^Al^kn)  between  Leiden  aad  F^  is  well 
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cstabluibed;  and  the  dkfcanoe  between  AlbanuuBM 
and  Fletio  is  19  M.P.  Fletio  ia  Vleutm,  acoad- 
ing  to  D'AniiUa  and  others  who  haye  Mowed  hia 
opinion.  [G.  L.) 

FLEVO  LAGUS,  and  FLEVUM  OSTIUM.  Dm- 
sua,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  the  brother  of  Tiberias,  when 
he  held  a  command  on  the  Bhine,  employed  his  men 
in  making  a  canal  to  join  the  Bkme  and  the  TtteL 
This  canal,  called  the  Fossa  Dmsiana  or  Fossae 
Dmsinae,  commences  below  the  separation  of  the 
Jikkte  and  TFloa^  and  joins  the  Tt$el  near  Doetburg. 
(Tac.  Amn,  ii.  8 ;  Soet.  Claud.  1.)  Gcrmanicos, 
the  son  of  Drosns,  passed  with  his  ships  from  the 
Bbme,  through  this  canal,  into  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  and  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia  {Em»), 
The  water  of  the  Hkine  being  thus  partly  diverted 
into  the  Tttel  made  a  new  outlet  for  that  liyer, 
which  outlet  Pliny  (ir.  15)  calls  Flerum.  He  says 
'  that  Helium  and  Flemm  are  the  names  of  the  two 
mouths  into  which  the  Bhine  is  diyided,  on  the 
north  flowing  into  lakes,  on  the  west  into  the  river 
Mosa;  it  preeerres  by  an  outlet  intermediate  between 
the  two  a  moderate  channel  for  its  own  name."  The 
Helium  Ostium  is  the  outlet  of  the  MaaSf  which 
now  PBceiyes  the  Vahalis  ( WaaT),  The  outlet  of 
the  Fleynm  Ostium  was  into  a  lake,  which  Mela 
(iiL  S)  thus  describes:  "  The  Bhine  not  iar  from  the 
sea  is  distributed  in  various  directions,  but  to  the 
left  the  Bhenus  is  a  river  even  then  and  until  it 
enters  the  sea;  on  the  right  it  is  at  first  nanow  and 
like  unto  itselfj  afterwards  the  banks  recede  firam 
one  another  far  and  wide;  and  now,  no  kmger  a  river 
but  a  large  lake,  it  is  called  Flevo  where  it  has 
filled  the  plains;  and  surrounding  an  island  of  the 
same  name  it  becomes  again  more  contracted,  and 
flaws  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river.*  Mela  here 
mentions  only  two  mouths,  but  Ptolemj  (iv.  9),  be- 
sides the  outlet  which  he  calls  the  Mosa  [Moba], 
enumerates  a  western  outiet  of  the  Bhine,  a  middle 
outlet,  and  an  eastern  ontlet;  the  last  ought  to  oorre- 
sp<md  to  the  Flsvum.  The  hike  which  Mela  describes 
cerresponds  to  the  Zwder  Zee,  Ukert  (Go/tien, 
]K  151)  observes  that  Mek  does  not  say  that  the 
FleviBn  enters  the  sea;  and  he  translates  the  last 
words,  "  iterumque  flavins  emittitur,"  **  and  comes 
as  a  river  out  of  the  lake."  He  admits,  however, 
tiiat  Mda  assumed  that  the  Flevum  entered  the 
sea;  and  nobody  can  doubt  that^  when  Mela  says  it 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river,  he  means  to 
say  that  it  enters  the  sea  in  a  fonn  like  the  other 
branch,  though  its  course  had  been  made  difierent 
hj  passing  tlutnigh  a  great  lake.  Geographers  have 
attempted  to  determine  Mela's  isbuid,  which  is  a 
useless  attempt,  for  the  lake  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  Mela's  time;  and,  besides  that,  his 
deacription  may  not  be  exact.  It  is  certain  that 
tiiere  were  large  lakes,  or  a  large  lake,  near  the 
outlets  of  the  Bhine ;  for,  besides  the  passage  of 
Tadtus  already  mentioned,  he  says  that  Germanieus, 
on  a  previous  occasion  (Ann,  L  60),  after  sending 
Gaedna  through  the  country  of  the  Bructeri  te  the 
Amisia,  and  appointing  Pedo,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Frisian  country,  to  command  the  cavalry, 
embarked  four  legions  and  took  them  through  the 
lakes.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  fleet  all  met  at  the 
Amisia.  These  lakes  then  were  navigable  in  the 
Boman  period;  and  it  is  an  erroneous,  though  com- 
mon statement,  that  the  Zuider  Zee  did  not  exist 
then. 

The  enlargement  that  the  Zuider  Zee  has  received 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  tea  has  probably  been 
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chiefly  on  the  west  side,  where  the  coast  is  flat  and 
the  water  is  shallow.  Along  the  esst  side  there  is 
deeper  water.  In  1219  the  sea  is  said  to  have 
broken  in  and  to  have  carried  away  the  dikes;  and 
another  invasion,  in  1282,  which  did  great  damage, 
is  also  recorded.  It  seems  probable  that  the  ontlet 
of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  the  part  that  has  been  chiefly 
enlarged,  the  part  thai  lies  north  of  the  channel 
between  Stavoren  and  MedeaNik,  for  it  is  said  that 
oJd  SUworen  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Walckenaer  that  the  Kabalia  of 
Tadtus  {BitL  v.  26)  is  the  Tseelf  and  that  the  Fossa 
of  Drusus,  from  Amkeim  to  the  Teed  at  Doesburgj 
formed,  with  the  course  of  the  Tetel  into  the  lake 
or  lakes,  the  north-eastern  limit  of  GauL  He  further 
conjectuns  that  the  name  Flevum  was  given  to  the 
stream  which  flowed  out  of  the  lake  into  the  North 
sea.  Accordingly,  he  supposes  that  the  Castellum 
Flevum  (Tadt.  Afm.  iv.  72)  may  have  been  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Flevum,  which  channel  completed  the 
north-eastern  limit  oif  Gallia.  He  further  supposes 
that  the  island  of  VUelamdj  one  of  the  four  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  form  a  barrier 
against  the  ocean,  may  represent  the  Flevum  Cas- 
tellum. (Walckenaer,  G^og.  dee  Gauieay  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

Thus  the  Vli&Stroomf  between  the  islands  of 
VUekmd  and  Scketting^  mxj  represent  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Flevum,  as  it  subsisted  before  the  great 
flood  of  the  13th  century  enlarged  the  lake  Flevo, 
detached  the  islanda  of  Schelling  and  Ameland 
finom  the  main,  and  buried  in  its  waters  the  nume- 
rous villages  of  the  district  ni  Stavoren,  (Walckenaer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  [G.  L.1 

FLEVUM,  a  fortress  mentioned  by  Tadtus  {Atm, 
iv.  72),  of  which  the  probable  position  is  given  in 
the  preceding  artide.  [L.  S.] 

FLEXUM  (>A.^|or),  a  town  of  some  importance 
in  Pannonia,  in  the  south  of  Carmuntum.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (il  15.  §  3)  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  14th  legion,  while  the  Kotitia  Imperii  de- 
scribes it  only  as  the  station  of  a  division  of  cavalry. 
(Comp.  Jtin,  Ant,  pp.  247,  267.)  [L.  &] 

FLOTBENTIA.  1.  {*hm(^rria,  PtoL:  Eth.¥]o- 
rentinus :  Fkrenoe  ;  in  Italian,  Ftrenae^  but  in  oU 
vrriters  Fiorenga^  a  dty  of  Etruiia,  situated  on  the 
river  Amns,  about  3  miles  S.  of  Faesulae;  Though 
celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  independent  republic, 
it  was  not  a  place  of  much  note  in  antiquity.  Mo 
tiaoe  of  its  existence  is  found  in  Etruscan  times;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  derived  its  first  origin  as  a 
town  from  the  Boman  cdony.  The  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  is  not  quite  dear.  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniamm  that  a  colony  was  settled 
there  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar 
(LSk  Colon,  p.  213);  but  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  one  had  previously  been  established 
there  by  SulU.  There  is  indeed  no  direct  authority 
for  this  (act J  any  more  than  for  that  of  the  new  town 
having  been  peopled  by  emigrants  who  descended 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Faesulae  to  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Axnus;  but  both  circumstances  are  in 
themselves  probable  enough,  and  have  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditionary authority  which  has  been  generally  recdved 
by  the  Florentine  historians.  (Niebuhr,  voL  L  p. 
135.)  A  passage  of  Floms  also  (iii.  21.  §  27),  in 
which  he  enumerates  Florentia  (or,  as  Some  MSS. 
give  the  name,  Fluentia)  among  the  towiis  sold  by 
auction  by  order  of  Sulla,  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
snppodtion  that  its  lands  were  divided  among  new 
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eolonutfl.  (Zompt,  de  Colon,  p.  253.)  Bnt  lie  is 
cerUinlj  in  error  in  reckoning  Florentia  at  this  tizoe 
•moni;  the  **  mnnicipia  Itsliae  splendidisftinui:'*  it 
could  Dot  have  been  a  municipal  town  at  all;  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  it  dorin;;  the  cam- 
paign of  the  oMisol  Antonins  afirainst  Catiline,  m 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  even  then  a  place  <^  any  im- 
portance. But  from  the  period  of  the  colony  of  the 
triumviri)  it  seems  to  have  rapidly  become  a  coo- 
siderable  and  flouri»hing  town,  though  not  retaining 
the  title  of  a  colony.  The  Florentini  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  among  the 
municipia  which  sent  deputies  to  B4>nie  to  remon- 
strate against  the  project  of  diverting  the  coone  of 
the  Cbmiit  from  the  Tiber  into  the  Amus;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  they  apprehended,  probably  not  with- 
out reason,  would  have  the  effect  of  flooding  their 
town  and  territory.  (Tac  Am^  i.  79.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Florentini  noticed  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  Etnuia;  and  the  name  of 
Florentia  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  w«Il  as  in  the  Itine- 
raries. (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8 ;  Ptol.  ill.  1.  §  48  ;  Itm. 
AfU.  pp.  284,  285 ;  Tab.  PeuL)  These  scanty 
notices  are  all  that  we  hear  of  it  previous  to  the 
fall  of  the  Western  empire;  but  its  municipal  oon- 
siderMtinn  during  this  period  Ls  further  attested  by 
inscriptions  (OrelL  686,  3711,  3713;  Gori,  Irucr. 
Etrur.  voL  i.).  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre still  visible  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce. 
It  is  probable  that  its  &vounible  position  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  pbun  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amus,  and  on  the  line  of  tlie  great  high  road 
through  the  N.  of  Tuscany,  became  the  source  of 
its  provperi^;  snd  it  is  clear  that  it  rapidly  came  to 
«urpa8S  its  more  ancient  neighbour  of  Faesulae.  In 
the  Gothic  Wars  Florentia  aheady  figures  as  a  strong 
fortress,  and  one  of  the  roost  important  places  in 
Tuscany.    (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  5,  6.) 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  already  notioed, 
which  are  in  themselves  ci  little  importance,  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  Boman  buiUiugs  remaining  in  the 
city  of  Florence. 

2.  A  town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  noticed  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  phu,*e  it  on  the  Via  Aemilia  be- 
tween Plaoentia  and  Parma,  at  the  distance  of  15 
miles  from  the  former  city,  and  10  from  Fidentia 
(^Borgo  S.  Donino).  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
appellation,  converted  into  the  diminutive  form  jFib* 
rerauola  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  more 
celebrated  city  of  the  name.  {Itin.  AnL  ^  288; 
Tab.  PeuL)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FLOKENTIA'NA  (♦^vpcrriora,  Florentia),  a 
town  in  Moeeia,  of  which  the  site  is  unknown.  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Aedif.  iv.  4.  p.  285;  NotiL  Imp..,  where  it 
is  called  Fhrmtia.)  [L.  &] 

FLORIA'NA,  a  town  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lower 
Pannonia.  It  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Aquin- 
cum,  30  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  was  the  resi- 
denca  of  the  praefeclus  chusis  Istriae.  {Itm.  AfU. 
p.  265;  NotU.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

FLCKBIUS,  a  small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraoo- 
nensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Astures,  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  W.  coast  of  Spain :  probably  the 
Bio  de  Castro.  (PUu.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pLLp.299.)  [P-S-] 

FLUMEN  BIBALOHUM.    [Gallabcia.] 
FLUMEN  OBLIVIO'Kia     [Gallakcia-J 
FLUMEN  SALSUM.     [Salsux  Flumbn.] 
FOENICULA'RIUS  CAMPUS  (rh  ViapaBmvos 
miZtoy)f  a  large  plain  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Tar- 
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laco,  in  Spain,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  fennel 
(jidpaBpar^  Dor.  and  Att  luipaBow^  LaL  fixnienlum  *) 
which  grew  there.  The  plain  was  travwaed  by  the 
great  Boman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Tarraco. 
(Stnb.  iii.  p.  160;  Cic.  mf  Jtt.  ziL  8.)    [P.  &] 

FONS  TUNGRORUM.  Pliny  says  (zzxi.  2) 
that  *"  Tungri,  a  city  of  Gallia,  has  a  &mons  foun- 
tain, sparkling  with  many  bubbles;  and  it  has  a 
smack  of  iron,  which  is  not  perceived  until  after  it 
is  drunk :  it  purges  the  body,  drives  away  tertian 
fevers,  and  disperses  calculi.  The  same  water  be- 
comes tnrfaid  if  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and  finally  grows 
red."  Civitas  is  the  whole  teiritory  of  the  Tungri, 
whence  the  modem  town  of  Ton^em,  in  Belgium; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  **  fiunoos  foon- 
tain  "  is  the  springs  of  j|pa,  which  are  sonth*east  of 
Liige.  This  would  give  to  the  territory  of  the  Tnngti 
a  considendkle  extension;  perhaps,  however,  not  mora 
than  it  had.  No  phice  suits  the  description  of  Pliny 
so  well  as  the  waters  oiSpa.  [G.  L.] 

PONTES  AMARI  (oi  nutpat  Xifow,  Staa>.zviL 
p. 804;  Diod.  iU.  39;  PUn.  vi.  29.  §  33),  the  Bitter 
Pods,  the  modem  Scketb^  derived  their  name  from 
the  saline  flavour  and  deposition  of  their  waters. 
These  were  strongly  impr^nated  with  alkaline  salts, 
and  with  muriate  of  lime,  washed  from  the  rocks  which 
separate  the  Delta  from  the  Red  Sea.  As  salt  eo- 
tered  largely  into  the  culinary  art  of  the  Egyptians 
who  preserved  in  it  fish  and  fowl,  as  well  as  the  flesli 
of  cattle,  and  as  it  was  required  also  in  their  mann- 
&ctures  of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  in  the  ooropo* 
sition  of  dyes  and  pigments,  these  pods,  as  well  as 
the  Natron  Lakea  on  the  western  nde  of  the  Nile, 
were  of  great  value,  and  were  probably,  on  that  ac- 
count, regarded  as  the  property  of  the  kings.  The 
Bitter  Pools  began  a  little  to  this  S.  of  Aeroopdis,  in 
hit  30^  4'  N.,  and  extended  nearly  as  far  as  ArsinoS 
at  the  head  of  the  Heroopdite  bay.  Through  then 
passed  the  great  canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea.  The  canal  had  been  planned  and  bft- 
gun  by  Pharaoh  Necho  II.,  a  monarch  of  the  18th 
dynasty;  was  carried  by  Dsrins  Hystaspis  from  Pi-> 
thonm,  or  Thaim,  as  fsr  as  the  Bitter  Pods  (Herod, 
ii.  158);  and  was  subsequently  continued  by  Ptole* 
maeus  Phihuielphus  to  Arsmog.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FORATU  (Plm.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  a  small  town  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pasitigris,  and  subject  to  the  ruler 
of  Characene.  Sillig,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny, 
reads  Fora.  It  is  said  to  have  been  12  miles  from 
Charax-Spasinu.  Mannert  has  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  the  present  .SosroA,  and  that  the 
name  has  been  preserved  in  Ferath  Afoiiaii,  a  name 
sometimes  appUed  to  that  town:  but  this  ctuyectura 
seems  to  be  very  doubtfuL  [V.Q 

FORENTUM.     [Fkrettum.] 

FO'RML^E  (♦opM^ :  £th.  Formisnus :  Mola  di 
Gaita)f  a  city  of  LAtinm  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Caietanus,  and  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  between 
Fundi  and  Mintumae,  13  miles  from  the  former  and 
9  from  the  Utter  dty.  {ItUi.  Ant  p.  121.)  Though 
included  in  Latium,  in  the  later  and  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  it  certainly  was  not  originally  a 
Latin  dty ;  but  whether  this  and  the  ndghbonring 
Fundi  were  Ydsdan,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probahle, 
Ausonian,  cities  we  have  no  information :  indeed,  no 
mention  occurs  of  either  in  history  until  they  entered 
into  municipal  rehitions  with  Rome.    But  a  legend 


*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  the 
far  more  cdebrated  Marathon  had  the  same  origin. 
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adopted  hj  Ute  writers  aambed  the  fimndatioii  of. 
Fonniae  to  a  Greek  colony,  which  was  derived  from 
Lacedaemon,  and  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
neighbonring  Ainyclae.  In  accordance  with  this  tradi- 
tion,xts  name  was  said  to  have  been  originally  Hormiae, 
and  was  derived  from  the  excellent  anchorage  or  road- 
Btead  for  shipping  (Spfiof )  which  its  bay  afforded 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233 ;  Plin.  lii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Fest  $.v.  Fomuae; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  564.)  Another  legend,  still  more  ge- 
nerally received  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
selected  Fonniae  as  the  site  of  the  fiU)le  of  the  Iiaes- 
trygones  in  the  Odyssey ;  and  the  Soman  family  of 
the  Lamiae,  in  the  days  of  Angnstns,  even  asserted 
their  direct  descent  from  Lamns,  the  king  of  the 
Laestrygones.  (Gic  ad  AU.  ii.  13;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
17 ;  Plin.  I  c. ;  Sil.  ItaL  vii.  410 ;  Solin.  2.  §  23.) 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Fonniae  occars 
immediately  after  the  great  Latin  War,  in  B.c.  338. 
It  appears  that  on  that  occasion  the  two  cities  of 
Fundi  and  Formiae  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  had  thus  kept  the  passes  through  their  territory 
(of  the  highest  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view)  always  open  to  the  Boman  armies.  For  this 
service  they  were  rewarded  with  the  gifb  of  the 
Boman  citizenship,  but  at  first  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  which  was  not  granted  them  till  B.C.  190 : 
they  were  then  includeid  in  the  Aemilian  tribe. 
(Liv.  viii.  14,  zxxviu.  36  ;  Yell.  Pat.  L  14 ;  Gic.  ad 
AU.  ii.  14.)  From  henceforth  Formiae  appears  to 
have  been  a  flourishing  Roman  municipal  town,  to 
which  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  doubtless 
«(»itribnted ;  but  it  was  probably  still  more  indebted 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  a  fiivonrite  place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy 
Boman  nobles  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Bepublic,  as 
well  as  under  the  Empire.  The  charm  of  its  beau- 
tiful climate  and  tranquil  bay,  the 

^  Temperatae  dulce  Fonniae  litus,** 

is  celebrated  by  liartial  in  one  of  his  most  el^;ant 
epigrams ;  and  all  modem  travellers  concur  in  extol- 
ling Mola  di  GaSta  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
in  all  Italy.  Among  the  villas  with  which  Formiae 
thus  became  adorned,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Cicero,  which  appears  to  have  become  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  great  orator,  from  whence 
many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  are  dated,  and  which 
affinded  him  a  welcome  retirement  during  the  most 
disturbed  periods  of  the  dvil  wars.  It  was  here 
also  that,  on  his  flight  firam  Rome,  he  landed  for  the 
last  time,  and  spent  the  night  in  his  Formian  villa, 
from  whence  he  was  attempting  to  escape  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  murderers  and  put  to  death, 
B.  a  43.  (Gic.  adAU,'±  13, 14,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  &c, 
ad  Fam.  zvL  10,  12,  && ;  Plut  Cie,  47,  48 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20;  VaL  Max.  i.  4.  §  5; 
Vict  de  Vir,  Ilbutr.  81.)  Several  ancient  writers, 
including  Plutarch,  represent  CaiSta  as  the  scene  of 
this  catastrophe ;  but  this  evidenUy  arises  from  a 
mere  oonfiisi<»i  of  the  two :  CaiSta,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  mnnidpal  sense  a 
mere  dependency  of  Fonniae,  of  which  it  served  as 
the  port ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, as  Middleton  has  done,  that  Cicero  had  a  viUa 
at  Gaieta  itself  as  well  as  at  Formiae.  (See  this 
point  fully  discussed  by  Chanpy,  Motion  dHoracej 
▼oL  i.  pp.  232 — ^236.)  Several  other  Romans  had 
villas  at  Formiae  in  the  days  of  the  great  orator,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Uoraos ;  but  the  wealthy  family 
of  Mamurra,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Formiae, 
had  at  the  htter  period  engrossed  so  great  a  part 
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of  the  locality,  that  Horace  calk  it  the  ^  city  of  the 
Mamurrae."  (Hnr.  SaL  i.  5.  37,  and  Schol.  ad 
he. ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7.)  Martial  bears  tes- 
timony that,  at  a  later  period,  the  charms  of  Baiae 
and  the  other  places  on  the  Bay  of  NapleM  had  not 
oansed  Formiae  to  be  neglected.  (Mart.  x.  30.)  The 
hills  at  the  back  of  it,  and  which  bound  the  Sinna 
Gaietanus,  are  also  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  wine.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  20.  12, 
iii.  16.  34.)  We  learn  that  Formiae  received  a 
colony  under  the  SecoiMi  Triumvirate,  and  it  bears 
the  tiUe  of  a  colonia  in  several  inscriptions  of  im- 
perial date.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  234;  Orell.  Imcr. 
3782,  3884.)  It  appears  to  have  continued  a  tole- 
rably flourishing  phuie  till  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  9th 
century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  856.  The  remaining  inhabitants  took 
refuge  at  GaHa^  which  succeeded  to  the  episcopal 
dignity ;  and  the  modem  town  of  Mola^  which  has 
grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  Fomna/t^  is,  as  its  appel- 
lation of  Moia  di  GaHa  implies,  a  sort  of  depen- 
dency of  the  neighbouring  dty.  The  remains  of  an- 
tiquity still  visible  at  Formiae  are  extensive;  they 
appear  to  have  all  belonged  to  different  Roman 
villas,  of  which  there  remain  extensive  substractions, 
with  the  ruins  of  terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths, 
grottoes,  &c.,  lining  the  whole  coast  from  Mola  di 
Gaeta  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Castellone. 
These  ruins  may  be  traced  to  have  formed  part  of 
three  andent  vilhw,  of  which  the  one  next  to  Mola 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of  Cicero;  but  the 
Abb^  Ghaupy  would  assign  to  the  great  orator  the 
more  important  remains  in  the  garden  of  the  mo- 
dem ViUa  Mananoj  the  furthest  oi  the  three  from 
Mola.  The  pdnt  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  precise 
determination ;  but  a  monument  on  the  hill  above 
is  reearded  as  that  of  Cicero^  and  the  discovery 
near  it  of  an  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  some 
freedmen  of  the  Tullian  family,  certainly  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  attribution.  Seversl  other 
ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Formiae, 
and  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruins  of  ancient  edi- 
fices are  scattered  along  the  coast  for  some  miles 
eastward  of  Mola  along  the  Apjuan  Way.  Among 
these  the  names  of  the  Torre  di  Soaurif  and  a  spot 
called  MamuranOf  evidentiy  indicate  the  site  of 
vilUu  of  Aemiliua  Scaums,  and  of  the  wealthy 
Mamum.  (Ghaupy,  Mmton  dBoracty  vol.  i.  pp.  181 
--23 1 ;  Romanelli,  voL  iii.  pp.  422,  423  ;  Hoare, 
Chm.  Tour,  voL  L  pp.  118—129.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
FOltMIO  (fopftitn^,  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  27),  a  smaU 
river,  now  called  the  iZsrano,  fiUling  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  Tergeste  (TnietU)  and  Aegida  {Capo 
dlstria^j  which  formed  the  limit  between  Venetta 
and  Istria,  and  consequentiy  at  one  time  the  eastern 
limit  of  Italy,  until  Augustus  indnded  Istria  also 
under  that  denomination,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Arsia  became  the  boundary  of  Italy.  (Plin.  HL  18. 
s.  22.)  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons  both  the  river 
Formic  and  the  colony  of  Teigeste  as  included  in 
Istria;  but  Pliny's  statement  is  probably  correct  with 
r^aid  to  the  limit  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  the  annexation  of  Istria  to  Italy.  [Ita- 
lul]  Pliny  places  the  river  Formic  6  miles  S.  of 
Triette,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Ruamo; 
and  this  river  has  accordingly  been  identified  with 
the  Forado  both  by  Cluver  imd  D'AnviJle.  Walcke- 
naer  fixes  on  a  smaller  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  i/i^'a  Veochia  ;  but  this  seems  too  near  Trtette, 
as  well  as  too  inoonsidenhle  a  stnsm.     [£.  H.  B.J 
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FOROAUGUSTA'NA.    [Libisosoha.] 

FOBTUNATAE  INSU'LAE  (ai  roh  Haxipw 
p^oi^  ths  Jtlandt  of  the  Bletaed)^  one  of  thoM 
geographical  names  whose  origin  is  lost  in  mythic 
darkness,  bnt  which  afterwards  came  to  have  a 
specific  applicadoD,  so  doselj  resembling  the  old 
i^thical  notion,  as  to  make  it  almoet  impossible  to 
doabt  that  that  notion  was  based,  in  part  at  least,  on 
•ome  Tague  knowledge  of  the  regions  afterwards  dis- 
oorered.  In  the  present  case,  the  opinion  embodied 
in  the  name  will  be  more  fitly  discussed  nnder 
OcEAKUS :  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry  places  the  abode  of  the  happy  departed 
spirits  ht  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  extremity  of  tlie  earth,  and  npcm  the  shores 
of  the  riYer  Oceanns,  or  in  islands  in  its  midst ;  and 
that  Homer's  poetical  description  of  the  place  may 
be  applied  ahnoet  word  for  word  to  those  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which 
the  name  was  given  in  the  historical  period  (OdL 
ir.  563,  foil.):  —  *^  There  the  life  of  mortals  is  most 
easy ;  tbere  is  no  snow,  nor  winter,  nor  much  rain, 
bnt  Ocean  is  erer  sending  up  the  shrilly  breathing 
breezes  of  Zephyms,  to  refresh  men."  (Gomp.  Pind. 
OL  ii.  128.)  Their  delidons  climate,  and  their  sup- 
posed identic  of  situation,  marked  out  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  Madeira  group,  and  the  Azores^  as 
worthy  to  represent  the  islands  of  the  Blest  In  the 
more  specific  sense,  however,  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  two  fonner  groups ;  while,  in  its  widest  ap- 
plication, it  may  even  have  included  the  C.  de  Verde 
islands ;  its  extension  being,  in  fiict,  adapted  to  that 
of  maritime  discoveiy. 

The  Boraans  fint  became  acquainted  with  these 
islands  at  the  ckse  of  the  civil  wan  of  Marios  and 
Sulla.  Plutarch  relates  that,  when  Sertorios  was  at 
or  near  Gades  (Cadiz),  about  b.c  83,  be  found  certain 
sailon  lately  returned  from  the  AUantic  islands,  which 
were  also  cidled  the  islands  of  the  Blest ;  who  described 
them  as  two  in  number,  separated  by  a  veiy  narrow 
strait,  and  distant  from  Africa  10,000  stadia  (1000 
geographical  miles,  an  enormous  exaggeration,  if  the 
Canaries  are  meant).  Watered  moderately  by  nuns 
ahowers,  and  refreshed  by  gentle  and  moist  breeies, 
chiefly  from  the  west,  they  not  only  rendered  an 
abundant  return  to  the  cuHivator,  bnt  produced 
spontaneously  food  enough  for  their  indolent  inha- 
bitants. The  dmiate  was  temperate  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and,  in  short,  such  were  their  natural 
advantages,  that  even  the  barbarians  identified  them 
with  that  Elysian  Plain  and  those  Abodes  of  the 
Happy  which  had  been  sung  by  Homer,  and  the 
fSune  of  which  had  reached  to  them.  Enchanted  by 
these  accounts,  Sertorius  was  seised  with  the  desire 
of  fixing  his  abode  in  the  islands,  and  living  there  in 
peace  ;  but,  as  the  Cilician  piratae  of  his  fleet  pre- 
Ibrred  the  plunder  of  better  known  countries,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  design.  (Pint  Sertor.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii  22.)  However,  the  discovery  must  have 
been  speedily  followed  up,  if  at  least  the  writer 
Sebosus,  wiiom  Pliny  quotes  in  his  account  of  the 
isbmds  (vi.  32.  a.  37),  be  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (ad  AU,  ii.  14).  Strsbo  speaks  of 
them  in  a  very  cursory  way ;  and  the  later  geographers 
diffv  somewhat  as  to  their  number  and  names.  The 
following  table  exhibits  their  statements,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  with  the  modem  names, 
the  order  (after  the  first)  being  from  £.  to  W. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  Auto- 
lala,  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from  the 
Fortonatae,  Ptolemy  only  reckons  ax  islands  aa 
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bdonging  to  tiw  group,  instead  of  0ov«n,  wUdi  ia  the 
actual  number.    Pliny  also  gives  the  number  as  six 


Sebobus 

JUBA, 

op. 
Plin.lc. 

op, 
Plin.lLc. 

Juncnia 

Purpura- 

Planaria 
Convallis 

nae 
Junonia 

Minor 
Junonia 
Canaiia 
Kivaria 

Capraria 

Capraria 

Pluvialia 

Ombrios 

PlOlSXABUS, 

iy.6.§§  33,34. 


'HposrHAiov], 
^KalA^roAoAa 
*Aarpievros 

'H/NU 

Uanovapia, 

4  Kcrrovpfa 
Kounrcip£ci 

IIAmwr^Aa 


MODEBS 

Kami 


afadriritf  <fC 


Chran  CananOm 
Teneri/e, 

Gomera, 

Paima, 

Ferro, 


(iv.  21.  s.  36,  '^  Deorum  sex,  quae  aliqui  Foctnnatos 
appeUavers.**)  Instead  of  aoooonting  (or  the  diHer- 
ence,  as  above,  by  supposing  him  to  have  omitted 
Palma,  some  modem  writers  identify  this  isJand  with 
his  *Axp6viros  v^os,  and  with  the  Junonia  Minor  of 
Juba ;  making  the  Ai>roX^^  of  Ptokmy^aad  the  Par- 
pnrariae  of  Juba,  Aoasarote,  with  the  smaller  islands 
of  J  legrama  and  (7roo»osa,and  so  exduding  Madeira. 
Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subje^  further 
should  compare  the  lon^tndos  and  latitnda  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  distances  preserved  bj  Plioy  firara 
Juba  and  Sebosus.  Of  those,  respecting  the  identi- 
fication of  which  there  is  no  ^pnte,  Caoaria,  which 
is  still  80  called,  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  nama 
firom  the  multitude  of  dogs  which  ran  wild  tfaera; 
the  lofty  snow-clad  peak  of  Tener^fs  shows  at  a  gtanoe 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  I^varia;  while  ^isrro  marks 
the  place  of  the  chief  meridian  finom  which  la^gitndea 
were  reckoned  before  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  computing  them  from  national  observatories  :  tibe 
old  practioe  dates  firom  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  wboos 
fint  meridian,  however,  is  drawn  throuf^  the  graopk 
without  spedfying  the  exact  island.  (PtoL  i.  IS. 
§§ll,12,etalib.)  [P.  a] 

FOBULI  («^po«Xoi),  a  town  of  the  Sabino, 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxvL  1 1),  on  the 
road  from  Amiternum  to  Interocrea.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  among  the  andent  dties  of  the 
Sabines  {Aen.  viL  714),  as  well  as  by  his  imitator 
Silius  Italicns  (viii.  417);  but  in  later  tkua  it 
appean  to  have  been  a  mere  village  or  vicns  da- 
pendent  upon  Amiternum.  (Liv.  t  e. ;  Vietmi 
FarukuU,  Inscr.  ojh  BomandU,  vd.  iiL  p^  333 ; 
OreU. /fwer.  3794.)  Strabo  describes  it  (v.  p.  228) 
as  built  on  a  rock,  in  a  poddon  better  snited  fir 
a  band  of  outlaws  than  for  peaoeaye  inhahitaBlB. 
Its  uta  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  at  dvitk  Tvm- 
moso,  about  5  miles  from  Amitemum,  where  there 
are  numerous  andoit  remains,  and  tha  inscriplkas 
above  dted  were  discovered.  The  distance  frap> 
Antrodoeo  also  agrees  with  that  of  13  M.  P.  as- 
signed by  the  Tab.  Pent,  from  Intereersa  to  **  Ei«fi," 
which  name  is  evidently  a  conruptioo  of  Femli. 
The  precise  dtnation  of  Cimih  Tememta  acarodj 
corresponds  with  the  expressions  of  Strabo^  bnt  the 
general  wild  character  of  the  ndghbovhood  ia  snfi- 
dcnt  to  justify  them.  (BomaneUi,  t  e,\  Hansen,  in 
Ann,  deW  Inst,  vd.  vi.  p.  109 ;  Chanpy,  Mmmm 
dHarace,  toL  uL  pp.  124—126.)       [R.  H.  a] 

FOBUM  ALLIENI,  a  dty  of  Gallia  Cisalpiiia, 
mentioned  only  by  Tadtus  {Hist.  iii.  6)  doling  the 
dvil  wars  of  Vitdlina  and  Veqpadaii,  A.S.  69,  but 
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bk  ft  mumar  that  aflbrdi  little  dne  t^  Its  poaitiaii, 
except  that  it  was  ritnated  on  some  river,  the  pas- 
sage of  which  it  was  important  to  defend.  CluTer 
was  inclined  to  place  it  at  FerrarOf  on  the  Po ; 
others  have  fixed  on  Legnago,  On  the  Adig*^  between 
Hantna  and  Padita,  which  is  certainlj  the  more 
probable  site,  and  agrees  better  with'the  movements 
of  the  campaign.  (GIaTer,/taiL  p.  155;  Orell.  ai 
Tacle.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  APPII  («ipor  'Avvfov!  Stk  Focoap. 
pieasis),  a  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  distant  48  miles 
flmn  Borae.  We  learn  from  Horace  that  it  was  the 
nsoal  resting-place  for  travellers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  journey  from  Rome,  though  be  himself 
and  his  oompanion  thooght  fit  to  divide  the  distance. 
iSat  L  5.  S-— 6.)  It  was  here,  also,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  travelers  t>n  the  Appian  Way  to  embark 
en  a  canal  that  extended  from  thence  parallel  with 
the  line  of  road  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tanadna.  (Hor.  I  e. ;  Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Hence 
it  became,  as  Horace  describes  it,  a  town  of  boatmen 
and  innkeepen, — 

"  Diifertnm  naatis  cauponibus  atque  malignis.'' 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  10),  as 
well  as  in  the  joamey  of  St  Paul  to  Rome  (Act 
Apo9L  xxvili.  15),  as  one  of  the  usual  halting-places 
on  the  Appian  Way:  on  both  occasions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tres  Tabemae,  which  was  the  next  stage 
in  going  to  Rome,  ten  miles  nearer  the  city  (/(mi. 
Ant  p.  107 ;  Itm,  Sier.  pi  61 1 ).  Its  situation,  in 
the  midst  of  the  manhss,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  badness  of  the  water  complained  of  by  Horace. 

It  is  probable  from  its  name  that  Forum  Appil 
was  founded  by  Appius  Clandiua  Caeens,  who  first 
oonstmcted  the  celebrated  road  which  so  long  bore 
his  name;  and  Hm  place  appears  to  have  idways 
eontinued  under  the  patronage  of  his  fiunily.  (Suet 
TA.  2.)  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  into  a  oonsi- 
deeable  town,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  en- 
joyed municipal  privileges,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pfiny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Latium.  (Plin. 
Hi.  5.S.  9.;  Orell  Inaor.  780.)  There  are  now  no 
khabitants  on  the  spot;  but  the  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  eonsidemble  ruins  on  each  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  as  wall  as  by  the  4drd  milestone,  which 
is  still  preeeoired,  at  a  spot  distant  four  miles  from 
the  place  still  nailed  TripcnH^  the  ancient  Tripon- 
ttam  or  Tripuntium.  (Ghaupy,  Mauon  ^Horac^ 
voL  uL  pp.  387—452;  PratiUi,  ViaAppia,^^ 
99,10a)     [ViaAppia.]  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  AURELII,  a  town  or  village  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  and 
placed  by  the  Itineraiy  24  miles  from  Gentumoellae 
and  25  from  Goea.  (/tiia.  Ant  p.  291.)  The 
£»nier  number  is  doubtful  (those  in  the  Tak  Pent 
are  altogether  confused) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  Forum  Anielii  was  placed  at  or  near 
MontaUOf  oa  the  river  Fioroj  at  the  place  where 
that  stream  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  from  its  name  that  the  Forum 
Aurelii  was  founded  at  the  same  time  with  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  high  road  of  the  same  name;  but  of 
the  date  of  this  we  have  no  account.  [Via  Ai7- 
BKUA.]  We  only  know  that  both  the  road  and 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Gicero,  who  mentions  the 
Fonim  Aurelium  (sic)  in  connection  with  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  GatiKne.  (Gic.  m  Cat.  i.  9.)  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  importance,  and, 
after  this  incidental  mention,  its  name  ia  found  only 
in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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FORUM  BIBALOltUM.    [Gau^axjciia.] 

FORUM  GASSII,  a  town  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  Via  Gassia,  with  the  formation  of  which,  from 
its  name,  it  was  certainly  connected.  It  is  known 
to  us  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  1 1 
MP.  beyond  Sntrium,  between  that  plaoe  and  Vd- 
sinii,  and  44  miles  from  Rome.  {Itm.  Ant.  p.  286; 
Tab.  PeuL)  The  distinct  txaces  of  the  Via  Gassia 
enable  us  to  place  it  with  certainty  about  a  mile  NS, 
of  VetraBoy  where  an  ancient  ehnnsh  still  retains  the 
name  of  5ta.  Maria  in  Foroastij  and  some  portions 
of  Roman  buildings  are  still  extant  The  inhabitanta 
migrated  during  &b  middle  ages  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  VttraOa.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p. 
245.^  TE  H  B  1 

FORUM  GIGURRORUM,  EGURRORUM,  oe 
QIGURRORUM    [Asturxs.] 

FORUM  GLAUDII.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  mentions 
two  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Gentrones  [Gsk- 
TRONEs],  Forum  Glandii  and  Axima  (Aimne).  As 
there  is  a  place  called  Ceniron  in  the  vaUey  of 
Aitme,  it  is  probable  that  Centran  marks  the  site  of 
a  place  called  Gentrones,  for  under  the  Empire  it 
was  u&ual  in  Gallia  for  the  name  of  a  people  to  be 
substituted  for  that  of  their  chief  phK^e.  If  this  be 
so,  we  may  assume  that  Ceatron  represents  Forum 
Glaudii.  Guichenon  (cited  by  D'Anville)  gives  two 
inscriptions  which,  he  says,  were  found  at  Aisma; 
and  in  one  of  them,  which  is  in  honour  of  N»va,  the 
names  Forum  Glaudii  and  Gentrones  occur  thus— * 
FOBOCL.  CKNTBON.  This  might  be  used  as  an  ar- 
gument, that  Forum  GUudii  is  another  name  for 
Axima.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  OLAUDH  VALLENSIUM  OCTODU- 
REKSIUM    [OcTODURus.] 

FORUM  GLODII,  a  town  of  Etruria,  situated 
(as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name)  upon  the  Via 
Gkdia,  known  to  us  dtae&y  from  the  Itineraries, 
but  mentioned  also  by  Ptderoy  (iii.  1.  §  50) 
among  the  towns  of  Sonthem  Etruria.  The  Ante- 
nine  Itineraiy  reckons  it  32  MP.  from  Rome,  end 
the  Tab.  Pent  places  it  between  Sabate  and  Blent ; 
but  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are  conlosed 
or  corrupt  Hence  its  pontion  has  not  been  dearly 
ascertained ;  it  is  oommonly  placed  at  OrMOf 
about  five  miles  N.  of  Braeciano  (Sabate) ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Dennis,  there  are  no  andent  remains 
at  tiiat  place,  and  the  pdnt  is  stiU  doabtfhL  (/«m. 
Ant.  p.  286;  Tak  PeaL;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol  i. 
1*.  273  ^  FE  H  B.1 

FORUM  GORNELn  («^yKop4\ior,'stmb.; 
^pojf  Kopuni^iou,  PtoL;  Ko^vTiXiw  iyopd.  Dion 
Gass. :  E^  Forooomdiensis :  hnoU),  a  conaiderahle 
town  of  Gallia  Gispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
and  distant  23  miles  from  Bononia  and  10  from  F»* 
ventia.  It  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Va- 
trenus,  now  called  the  Santemo.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216; 
Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  46;  Itin.  AnL 
pp.  100, 127,  287  ;  Itin.  Eier.  p.  616.)  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  foun<fattion  by  tine 
dictator  Sulla  (Prudent  Perittqfk.  9,  init),  and  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  already  a  place  of  some  importance 
at  the  death  of  Gaesar;  as,  in  the  dvU  war  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  occupied  by  Octavian,  who  established 
his  winter-quartan  there.  (Gic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  5 ; 
Dion  Gass.  xlvi.  35.)  It  is  afterwards  noticed  by 
Martial,  who  appears  to  have  composed  the  third 
book  of  his  epigrams  during  a  residence  in  this 
town  (iii.  1.  4),  and  continued  under  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a  flourishing  munidpal  town.  (Gruter, 
/mcr.  p.  518.  4,  &Q.)    Its  name  is  again  men* 
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tioned  daring  the  Gothic  Wan,  and  as  late  as  the 
■eTenth  oentnry  P.  Diaconos  ranks  it  among  the 
**  locnpletes  nrbes"  of  the  provinoe  of  Aemilla.  He 
tells  us  that  it  had  a  citadel  (castmm),  which  was 
called  Imolas,  from  whence  the  modem  town  has 
derived  the  name  of  Jmoku  (Fnoap.  B.  (7.  iL  19; 
P.  Diac  U.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DECII,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  men- 
tioned only  bj  Plinj  (iiL  12.  s.  17),  the  site  of 
which  is  whollj  anknown.  It  has  been  identified 
bj  Cluyer  with  the  ^  Foroecri"  of  the  Tabula;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  the  htter  name 
is  probably  corrupted  fiom  Forociea  or  Farocna, 
analogous  to  Interocrea.  (Clover,  ItoL  pi  690 ; 
Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  118.)  It  b  more  pro- 
bable  that  Forum  Dedi  was  situated  much  further 
&.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Novum  ( Fea- 
copio).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DIUGUNTORUM  or  JUGUNTORUM 
O^dpos  Awvyowrmv  ^  ^ovymnrrAw,  PtoL  iiL  1. 
I  81),  a  town  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  known  only 
nom  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cenwnani,  SW.  of  Bergomnm;  but  its  site  is  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DOMITII,  is  placed  by  the  Itins.  on  the 
fpreat  Roman  road  from  Nemausus  (Nimet)  to  Karbo 
(JVar6ofMe).  The  distance  from  Cessero  (SL  Ti- 
heri)  on  the  EerauU  to  Forum  Domitii  is  18  11  P.: 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  17  M.  P.  from 
Forum  Domitii  to  Sextantio  {SouttanUon)^  which  is 
a  few  miles  west  of  Montpdiier.  Though  Forum 
Domitii  lies  between  two  weU-known  places,  its  po. 
sition  is  not  known.  We  may  conclude  that  it  was 
on  the  Via  Domitia,  so  called  iiom  On.  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbud,  who  defeated  the  Allobroges  (Liv.  EpiL 
61).  This  road  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (pro  Font. 
4)  as  repaired  by  the  legati  of  M.  Footeins.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  FLAMINII  («^por  «\a^ior,Strab.; 
^6pot  ^Kafwfiovj  Ptol. :  Etk.  Foraflaminiensis),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  Fbuninian  Way, 
where  it  first  entered  the  Apennines,  3  miles  frun 
Fulginium.  It  is  erident  from  the  name  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  at  the  time 
that  he  oonstnicted  the  celebrated  highway  on  which 
it  was  situated,  b.  c.  220:  but  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deriving 
its  chief  importance  from  the  traffic  along  the  road: 
but  we  learn  from  Pliny,  and  from  inscriptions,  that 
it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  consideration. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227  ;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
I  54;  Gruter,  Inaer,  p.  347.  1 ;  OrelL  /luer.  98.) 
It  was  here  that  the  emperoni  Gallus  and  Vdusia- 
nus  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender  Aemi- 
lianus  in  a.  d.  256.  (Hieron.  Ckron,  ad  <mn, ;  Glnver, 
Ital,  p.  631.)  Forum  Flaminii  is  still  termed  a 
'*  civitas  *'  in  the  Jerusalem  Itineraxy,  and  contmued 
the  see  of  a  bishop  till  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  established  themselves  at  Fulginium. 
The  Itineraries  place  it  3  miles  frtxm  Fulginium,  and 
12  from  Nttceria:  but  the  ruins  which,  according  to 
Uobtenius,  still  mark  its  site  at  a  place  called  S, 
Cfiovanni  pro  Fiamma  (or  in  Forijtamma),  an 
hardly  2  miles  from  the  farmer  city.  {ftm.  AnL  p. 
125;  Itm.  Hut.  p.  614;  Tab,  Peut.;  Holsten.  JVbC 
ad  Cluv.  p.  92.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  FULVII  {Valenta\  a  town  of  the  in- 
tenor  of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
**nobiIia  oppida"  of  that  province,  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padua.  He  adds  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  ^  Valentinom  **  {**  Forum  Fulvii,  quod 
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Valentinnm  "),  though  no  ottisr  phos  of  the  nsmi 
ia  known.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  TaboU,  in 
a  manner  that  would  affixd  hot  little  due  to  its  po. 
sttion;  but  the  distance  of  22  M.  P.  from  Asts 
(comiptly  written  iTosta)  accords  with  the  poatiou 
of  the  modem  VaUtmOf  a  coosideraUe  town  on  tbo 
right  bank  of  the  /\>,  about  16miks  bekw  Ctuok, 
the  name  of  which  is  evidently  connected  with  tha 
epithet  of  Yalentinum  given  to  the  ancient  atj.  In 
the  Notitia  (where  it  is  called  Forum  FQlriaiae)w« 
find  it  mentioned  as  the  station  of  a  body  of  troops, 
probably  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Padns  at  this 
point  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  7;  Not.  Dign,  iLp.  121:  Tsk 
P»U.)  [E.EB.] 

FORUM  GALLORUM  C^yofh  KcArfir,  Ap- 
pian),  a  village  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Matins 
aud  Bononia.  It  is  remarkable  only  as  the  aoeoe  o£ 
the  first  battle  between  M.  Antonius  and  the  ood- 
suls  Hirtitts  and  Pansa,  who  wen  attemptiDg  t» 
rsise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  The  forces  of  Puaa, 
which  were  &st  engaged  with  those  of  Antomiu, 
were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  though  not  defested, 
and  the  consul  himself  mortally  woanded:  but 
Hirtius,  having  unexpectedly  fidlen  upon  the  rear  of 
Antonius,  when  he  was  withdrawing  to  reoeespj 
Forum  Gallorum,  completely  routed  hii  foroei  sod 
compelied  him  to  retreat  to  his  camp  before  Motioa. 
This  battle  (which  was  fought  oo  the  15th  of  Apiil, 
B.0. 43,  twelve  days  before  the  more  deeiaive  actka 
of  Mutina)  is  described  in  detail  by  Serv.  Solpcias 
Galba,  in  a  letter  to  Gioero:  from  Ins  aoooost  we 
learn  that  the  pUoe  called  Forum  GaUoram  mts 
mere  village  (vicus)  and  that  it  waa  sitoated  «• 
the  Aemilian  Way,  which  here,  as  tfaroBgh  fjtal 
part  of  its  course,  was  a  rsiaed  causeway,  with  low 
marshy  ground  on  each  side.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  30; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  66—70;  Dion  Cass,  zlri.37; 
Fnmtm.  StraL  iL  5.  §  39.)  Nor  did  it  ever  rise  t» 
the  dignity  of  a  town:  and  though  its  name  isa^ 
found  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  its  omioiioe 
from  ail  the  other  Itinersriea  shows  that  it  was  ^IH 
only  a  vilUige.  The  distances  there  given  (8  miki 
from  Mutina  and  17  from  Bononia)  show  that  it 
must  have  occupied  nearly  the  sits  sf  the  modoB 
Caitd  Franco.  [£.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  GALLORUM.     [iLBBOBm.] 

FORUM  HADRLANI.  One  of  the  reads  vbich 
the  Table  marks  from  Lngdunum  Batavonim  {l»- 
dm)  to  Noviomagus  {Nymegen)y  passes  throoj^ 
Flenio  [Flshio].  Between  Lugdunum  end  Fkoio 
is  Forum  Hadriani,  and  though  the  distance  fon 
Lngdunum  is  not  given  in  the  Table,  there  is  a» 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  a  place  named  roor* 
houirg.  Excavations  have  been  made  oo  this  site, 
and  there  were  found  mosaic  pavements,  coins,  snd 
other  memorials  of  the  Roman  period.  (Ukeit,  G^ 
Uen,  p.  532.)  [G.  L] 

FORUM  JULU  (Fr^fmy,  a  town  of  Gallis  Nar- 
bonensis  oo  the  coast  between  Tek>  Msitios  (7«s* 
Urn)  and  the  Yams  {Var).  StnOx)  (pi  184)  calls 
it  ^6pop  'louAior,  and  a  naval  station  of  Caesar  An- 
gustns,  situated  betweeo  Olbia  and  Antipolis,  snd 
distant  from  Massilia  about  600  stadia.  Bat  the 
name  Forum  Julii  existed  before  the  time  of  Osesar 
Augustus,  for  it  is  mentiooed  in  a  lettnr  of  PIsocos 
to  Cicero,  B.G.  43  (<mI/Vmi.x.  15);  and  he  makes 
it  24  Bl  P.  frton  Forum  Voconii  to  Forum  Julii  (x. 
17).  We  may  infor  that  it  took  its  name  from  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  though  there  is  no  evidence  aboot 
what  he  did  to  the  place,  and  that  Augustus  improved 
it.    Pliny  (pi.  5)  names  it  '*  Forum  Julii  OeUTsn»- 
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nun  ColoDk  qtUM  Paoensis  appeUatar  et  dainca." 
The  riTer  Ar^nteiu  was  within  ita  limits.  (PtoL 
li.  10.)  The  name  OcUvanomm^  mentioned  also  by 
31ela  (ii.  5),  is  supposed  to  show  that  a  detachment 
fr-im  the  eighth  legion  was  settled  here.  The  name 
Classica  is  probably  deriyed  from  the  fleet  bong  sta- 
tioned here  by  Angnstns.  The  place  has  the  tst 
jions  names  of  Oppidum  Forojoliense  (Tacit.  Ann, 
IT.  5);  Forom  Jaliom  Narbonensis  GaUiae  Colooui 
(ilim.  ii.  63);  Cokoia  Forojnliensii  (Tadt  Hist, 
u.  14). 

Forum  Jnlii  was  a  nxnl  station  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  ships  of  war  were  kept  there,  which 
Augustus  took  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  used 
for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  tlie  Gallic  coast  (Tacit 
Aim.  ir.  63);  and  it  is  again  mentioned  as  an  im- 
portant Bsnl  station  in  tlM  tiihe  of  Yitellius  (Tacit 
MitL  iL  43).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cn.  Agrioola, 
the  Gonqueior  of  Britain  (Tacit  Agrio»  4);  and  an 
old  and  distingushed  Gdonia,  as  Tacitus  calls  it 
The  sauce  calkd  '*garum"  was  made  here.  (Plin. 
zzzi.  7,  8.) 

The  port  of  Forum  Julii  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay,  but  the  entrance  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
«arth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus,  which  rirer 
flows  alittle  to  the  west  of  Forum  Julii  The  traces  of 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
Mill  remain;  but  the  entrance  is  now  about  3000 
feet  from  the  sea.  The  width  of  the  Boman  port  is 
^Mtim^t^  at  about  1 500  feet,  and  its  depth  from  the 
entrance  between  the  moles  at  1680  feet  These 
dimensions  show  that  the  port  of  Forum  Jullum 
may  be  compared  with  those  made  by  Trajan  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber  and  at  Centum  Cellae,  and  with 
the  port  of  Antinm.  There  is  no  water  now  in  the 
port  of  Fr^MS,  except  a  small  lagune,  near  a  quay 
of  Boman  construction,  which  forms  an  angle  with 
the  mde  on  the  right  to  one  who  enters  the  port 
The  traces  of  the  walls  show  that  the  old  town  was 
much  larger  than  the  modem. 

There  is  a  triumphal  arch,  which  is  supposed  to 
Lave  formed  one  of  the  four  gates  of  the  town.  The 
circuit  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  650  feet.  The 
arena,  which  is  buried  under  rubbish,  is  probably 
entire.  A  road  has  been  formed  through  the  two 
chief  entrances  r\ght  through  it,  as  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Treves,  Near  the  amphitheatre  is  one 
of  the  old  gates,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  concave 
aemlcircle,  formed  of  thick  walls  and  defended  by  a 
tower  at  wh  extremity.  The  aqueduct  brought 
into  the  town  the  waten  of  the  Siagne  from  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  20  miles.  The  channel  for  the 
water  in  sane  parts  was  under  ground,  in  others  it 
was  supported  on  arches.  At  the  gate  of  Frejvt  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  entered  the 
town  and  the  other  went  to  the  port  Parts  of  this 
aqueduct  are  well  preserved. 

The  Boman  Via  Aurelia  passed  by  Forum  Julii ; 
and  there  were  roads  bom  Forum  Julii  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  Massilia,  and  Arelate.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
^  ;  Walckenaer,  Giog.  ^.  voL  iL  p.  9  ;  Ukert, 
GaBimf  p.  439;  Bichard  et  Hocquet,  Guide  du 
Voyagew,  p.  797.)  [G-  L.] 

FOBUM  JULII  or  JULITJM.  1.  (*6pos  '1o6Xms, 
Ptol.:  Etk.  Forqjuliensis :  Citfidale  di  Fritdi),  a 
dty  of  Venetia,  situated  about  25  miles  N.  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  Pto- 
lemy reckons  it  in  the  country  of  the  Garni,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  correct,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
the  rest  of  Venetia.    [Cabzh.]    Paulus  Diaconus 
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ascribes  its  foundation  to  Julius  Caesar  (P.  Diao. 
Eiet.  Lang,  ii.  14);  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
corrrect,  though  we  have  no  earlier  authority  for  the 
£u:t  It  appean  that  it  was  at  first  merely  a  sort 
of  central  pUce  of  meeting  for  the  neighbouring 
Garni,  and  where  probably  the  Boman  magistrates 
held  intercourse  with  the  mountaineers.  In  Plm/a 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  still  but  an  inconsiderable 
place,  as  he  enumerates  the  *'  Forojulienses  cogno- 
mine  Transpadani "  among  the  unimportant  towns 
of  Venetia,  which  were  unworthy  of  fuller  notice. 
But  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  Boman  odony,  and  it  appean 
to  have  risen  in  importance  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Boman  empire.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  Aquileia,  a.  d.  452,  that 
it  attained  the  dignity,  which  it  continued  to  hold 
under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  mien  of  Italy,  of 
the  capital  of  Venetia.  (Plm.  iii  19.  s.  23;  PtoL 
iiL  1.  s.  29;  Gaasiod.  Varr,  xiL26;  P.  Diac  iL  14. 
iv.  28,  38.) 

Forum  JuHi  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
seat  of  a  separate  duchy,  and  has  imparted  to  the 
whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated  the  name,  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  of  the  FriuU:  the  modem 
town  being  called  CUfidad  or  CSmdcde,  obviously  a 
ooimption  of  **  Civitas." 

The  period  of  the  destmction  of  Forum  Julii  is 
unknown;  but  recent  excavations  on  the  site  have 
brought  to  light  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  scattered  over  a  considenble  extent  of 
ground  around  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  Cividale.  The  monuments  discovered  belong, 
however,  for  the  most  part  to  a  very  late  period,  and 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  should  dnw  from 
the  few  historical  notices  we  possess,  that  Forum 
Julii  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance  till  near 
the  close  of  the  Western  Empire.  Very  exaggereted 
ideas  of  its  greatness,  and  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  on  the  spot,  were  spread  abroad  by 
the  Canonico  della  Torre,  who  carried  on  the  exca- 
vations. {AnnaU  ddC  Inst.  Arch.  1835,  pp.  2 1 3 — 
220;  BvUttL  d  InsL  1834,  p.  5,  1835,  p.  134.) 

2.  We  leam  from  an  inscription  that  the  town  of 
Iria  in  Liguria  bore  also  the  name  of  "  Fomm  Julii 
Iriensium  "  (Orell.  Inscr.  73),  but  no  other  notice  of 
it  occun  under  this  name.    L^^^^^O 

3.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  muiucipal  towns  of 
TJrobria,  in  the  sixth  region  of  Italy,  the  "  Foro- 
julienses cognomine  Concubienses;"  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  "  Forobrentani,"  who  immediately  follow 
them,  are  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.1 

FOBUM  JULIUM.    [Iluturois.]. 

FOBUM  LEPIDL     [Bbgium  Lepidum.] 

FOBUM  LIGINII,  a  town  of  Transpadime  Gaul, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  17.  s.  21),  who  writes 
the  name  Lidnitorum,  and,  strangely  enough,  tells 
us  that  it  was  a  city  of  the  Orobii,  a  people  men- 
tioned by  Gato;  though  it  is  evidoit  from  its  name 
that  it  was  a  Boman  foundation,  or  at  least  settle- 
ment From  the  same  passage  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  ndghbourfaood  of  Gomnm  and  Ber- 
gomum,  and  has  been  fixed,  plausibly  enough, 
though  only  conjectnrally,  at  a  place  called  Inano, 
neir  the  small  town  of  Erba^  on  Uie  road  from  Como 
to  Lecco,  and  about  7  miles  from  the  former  city, 
where  some  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found.  (Annoni,  Memoria  tn^omo  U  Piano 
<f  Erba,  Como,  1 831.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FOBUM  LIGNEUM,  Is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesar  Augusta  (^Saragosa\ 
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in  Spftin,  to  Beneharmiiin,  in  Gftllia.  [Bdibhab* 
MUM.]  The  distance  from  Sommos  PTrenaeus  to 
Forum  Ligoeum  is  marked  5,  and  from  Foram  Lig- 
neom  to  Aspalaca  {Pant  Leiquay,  7.  Walckeiuwr 
takes  these  distances  to  be  Gallie  leagues,  though 
one  woald  suppose  that  they  are  Boman  miles.  Honr- 
ever,  distances  measmed  in  a  moontain  pass  are 
verf  loose;  and  there  is  no  certainty  aboat  the  exact 
position  of  Forum  Ligneum.  [G.  L.l 

FOBUM  LIMICOBUM.    [Lxxu.] 
FOBUM  LIVU  {FtyrK),  a  town  of  GalEa  Cis. 
padana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemiiia,  between  Far 
tentia  and  Caesena.    Its  foundation  is  connnonlj 
ascribed  by  local  historians  to  Lirins  Salinator,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this.    Its  name  is  not 
found  either  in  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  but  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  region; 
and  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  13  M.  P.  £rom 
Caesena  and  10  from  Faventia.    It  therefore  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  the  modern  city  of  ForUy  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jfontone,  the  Vitis  of  PUny. 
(Plin.  iiL  15.  s.  20;  Itm,  AnL  pi  287;  lUn.  ffier. 
p.  616 ;  Tab.  PaU.)    In  A.D.  412  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  nuptials  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Hraorius, 
with  the  Gothic  king  Athaulfus  ( Jomand.  Get  SI), 
but  notwithstanding  its  selection  for  this  purpose  it 
seems  to  have  never  been  a  town  of  importance  in 
ancient  times.   The  modem  city  of  ForUt  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  populous  and  flourishing  place.  [E.  H.  B.] 
FOBUM  MBBONIS.     [Carpentoragtb.] 
FOBUM    NOVUM.      1.   (Eth.  FoitmoTanus: 
Ve»Govio)f  a  town  in  the  territoiy  of  tlie  Sabines, 
mentianed  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
by  Pliny,  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.    (Plin.  m. 
12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Cohn.  p.  255.)    From  its  name  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  or  Boman  foundation,  and  not 
an  ancient  Sabine  town.    Its  position  is  clearly  fixed 
at  a  place  called  Ve$covio  (no  longer  inhabited,  but 
retaining  an  ancient  church),  about  3  miles  W.  of 
Aipra  (Casperia)  and  12  NW.  of  Corrae  (Cures). 
Here  there  are  considerable  ruins,  which  were  mis- 
taken by  dttver  for  those  of  Cures,  but  are  clearly 
identified  as  the  remains  of  Forum  Novum  by  in- 
scriptions found  among  them  with  the  name  of  the 
Foronovani.    From  these  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  Gordian  :  it  subse- 
quently became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  after  the 
decay  of  Cures,  appears  to  have  daimed  to  be  the 
metropolitan  see  of  the  Sabines,  whence  it  came  to 
be  coounonly  known  as  U  Vetcovia  di  Sabina.  The 
ancient  church  that  marks  the  site  still  bears  the 
title  of  '*  Ecclesia  Cathedralis  Sabinorum."  (Cluver, 
Jtal.  p.  675 ;  Holsten.  Not,  p.  107 ;  Chaupy,  Makon 
^Horace,  vol.  iiL  p.  127.) 

The  name  of  Forum  Novum  was  probably  given  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  Forum 
Decii,  which  is  also  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and 
there  is  no  clue  to  ite  situation. 

2.  A  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,kno?ra  only  from  an 
inscription  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  muni- 
cipal town  ("  Monicipium  Foronovanorum,**  Grater, 
Inter,  p.  492.  5);  but  as  this  inscription  was  found 
at  Parma,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Forum 
Novum  there  meant  is  tlie  place  still  called  Fomovo, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Taro,  15  miles  SW.  of  Parma. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  place  called  by  P.  Diaconus 
'*  Foronianum,"  and  mentioned  by  him  among  the 
«  castra  Aemiliae.*'    (P.  Diao.  HiaL  Lang.  vi.  49.) 

3.  A  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Beneventum 
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oa  the  road  to  Equus  Tutieoa;  tini  (XUtmUBb  tarn  it 
at  Bwmalbergoj  a  spot  where  numerooa  coins  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found.  (Tab,  PibA\ 
Itm,  Hiar.  p.  610;  Mommwa,  A»  JMfatt.  dL  ImL 
1848.  p.  7.)  [E.H.B.] 

FOBUM  NABBASOBUM.  [GALLarciA.] 
FOBUM  POPILIL  1.  {FotimyHfpoii),  a  iman 
town  on  the  Via  Aemilia  aboot  half-way  between 
Forum  Uvii  and  Caesena,  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii  15w 
a.  20)  among  the  munieipal  towns  of  Gallia  Gispa- 
dana,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabuhi  and  the  Jemeakia 
Itinersry,  in  both  of  which  the  name  Is  writtn 
"ForoA^wZiL"  The  htter  calls  it  a  ■*  «mtu,*  bnt 
the  total  omissian  of  its  name  in  the  same  note  as 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  proves  that  it  was 
(in  andent  as  well  as  modem  times)  bat  a  small 
town.    (/(HI.  ^wr.  p.  616;  Tofr.  Pnrf.) 

2.  A  town  of  Campania,  mentianed  by  Pfiny  as 
situated  in  the  Falernian  district  ('*  ForopopoliensH 
ex  Falerao,"  Plin.  iiL  A.  s.  9):  it  is  also  noticed  hf 
Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name  ^6pos  florXfev 
(PtoL  iii.  1.  §  68),  and  incidentally  fay  DiooyaiB 
(L  21),  who  tells  us  that  near  it  were  the  remains  of 
a  veiy  andent  dty,  which  had  been  fong  desolate, 
called  Larissa  and  of  Pelasgic  origin.  T^e  ruins  to 
which  he  refefs  are  unknown,  but  it  appeani  fiun  his 
expressions  that  they,  as  well  as  Forum  PopBi 
(iiyopb,  XlowtXia),  must  have  been  aitnated  in  the 
hilly  district  in  Uie  N.  of  Campania:  Ptdeny  i^ 
pears  to  place  the  latter  town  between  Oapoa  and 
Teanum,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  detemuned. 
We  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  239,  wben 
the  name  is  written  Forum  Pupuli),  that  it  received 
a  body  of  colonisto  under  Augustus,  to  whidi  a  htA 
settlement  seems  to  have  been  added  by  Tespasas. 

3.  A  town  of  Lucania,  mentianed  only  in  the 
Tabula,  where  the  name  occnn  in  a  manner  that 
would  afford  scarcely  any  due  to  its  position,  the 
neighbouring  lines  of  route  being  altoectlier  eon- 
foaed.  But  a  remarkable  inscription  found  aft  a 
phuse  called  Potta  in  the  VaOe  di  Dkmo,  leaves 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  that  place  is  the  ate  of  the 
Forum  PopiliL  This  inscription  recoids  the  eon- 
struction  by  a  Boman  magistrate  (whose  name  is 
unfortunately  lost)  of  a  high  road  from  Capua  to 
Bhegium,  giving  the  intermediate  distances  of  the 
prindpal  places:  and  a  comparison  of  these  with 
those  given  in  the  Tabula  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
modem  village  of  PoUa  is  the  Forum  Popilii,  and 
that  the  magistrate's  name  which  has  disappeand 
at  the  b^;innmg  of  the  inscription,  erroneously  sup- 
plied by  some  writers  as  that  of  Bl  Aqnilfius,  was 
in  reality  that  of  P.  Popilius  Laenas,  who  was  praetor 
in  B.a  134.  (Mannert,  Geo§.  roa  /lalKi,voL  il  p^ 
146;  Mommsen,  Inter.  Ji.N.  No.  6276;  Ritachel, 
MonunKEpigr.fij^  11^12.}  IVom  this  document  we 
learn  that  Forum  Popifil  was  distant  51  K.  P.  finaa 
Nuceria  and  74  from  Muranum.         [£.  H.  B.!. 

FOBUM  SEGUSLANOBUM,  a  town  of  the  S^ 
siani  (Ptd.  il  8),  who  were  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Bhone,  in  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum.  The  term  Forum 
seems  to  indicate  the  chief  town  of  the  S^usiani,  or  a 
place  where  a  Gonvnitus  was  held;  and  &•  placo  haa 
the  usual  mark  of  a  capital  or  chief  town  in  the  Tables 
A  place  called  Feurt,  or  more  properly  Fam^^  west 
of  Ijfoa,  repreaente  the  Forum  SegusisjaorBm.  An 
inscription  was  found  at  Feura,  as  it  seems  to  this 
eSdci:  — '* Fabri  Tign.  qui  Foro  Segus.  consktont;* 
and  La  Mure,  in  his  Bittoire  dbi  Formt  fLyoo, 
1671)^  mentions  four  milestones  found  at  /ears, 
with  the  inscriptioos  1,11,111,  mi,  each  preoeded  by 
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ttf  wbich  meaitt  leo^a  or  league.  Thofl,  it  appewn 
that  a  road  was  measared  from  this  Fonun.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  ixtscription  c.  ivln  f.  sbq. 
tiBBRA.  occurs  on  these  Btones,  or  on  some  of  them. 
From  this  the  place  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
Golonia,  with  the  title  of  Liberi,  which  Pliny  (it. 
18)  gives  to  the  Segnsiani.  "  The  historian  of  the 
Forex  (Forest)  mentions  a  Soman  copper  weight,  on 
which  werb  marked  in  characters  of  silver  dkas 
SBQ.  F.,  a  circnnistanee  which  shows  that  the  Fomm 
of  the  Segnsiani  was  deified,  and  accordingly  had  an 
honoor  which  we  know  to  have  been  conferred  on 
several  other  towns  in  Gaul."    (D'Anville.) 

The  Table  mentions  Foram  Segostavamm,  on  a 
raad  from  S^odnm  {JRhodeg)  to  Lngdnnum  (Z^on), 
and  it  is  the  next  place  to  Lngdnnum.  Part  ii  the 
ronte  is  this: — Iddmago  (/Men^Keaiix),  Aqnis  So- 
geste,  Foro  Segostavamm,  Lngdnnnm.  Anotiier 
route  in  the  Table,  between  Angnstonemetnm  (C7ef*  • 
morU)  and  Logdnnnm,  stands  thns  in  the  last  part: 
—  Bodamna  {Rowmne),  Mediolannm  {Meytieu)^ 
Foro  Segnstavamm,  Lngdnnnm.  IXAnville  (f^oHcey 
art.  MedioUautm)  snpposes  that  Mediolannm  is 
wrongly  phuxd  in  tiie  Table,  and  he  inserts  it  between 
Forum  Segosianomm  and  Lngdnnum.  Walckenaer 
contends  that  the  Table  and  its  distances  are  right, 
that  Fomm  Segustavamm  is  a  different  pUoe  from 
Fomm  S^usianoram,  and  he  places  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Famay.  The  measures,  he  says,  are 
very  exact,  as  we  may  convince  onzBelves  by  seeing 
iiow  lie  has  applied  them  to  our  modem  maps.  But 
we  give  no  confidence  to  these  assertions.  Segnsta- 
▼arom  and  Segnslanorum  are  evidently  the  same 
word,  and  the  difference  in  a  few  letters  is  easily  ex- 
{Gained  by  their  close  resemblance,  and  the  liability 
of  one  behig  put  for  the  other. 

The  district  of  Fores  or  Forette  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Pagus  Forensis,  the  canton 
of  the  Forum.  Parts  of  the  aqueduct  which  brought 
wator  to  Forum  Segnsianomm  stiU  remain.  In  one 
part  the  aqueduct  is  about  10  feet  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  about  8  feet  wide.  The 
outer  wall  is  formed  of  small  red  stones,  and  the 
inner  part  of  fragments  of  the  same  stone  embedded 
in  cement.  A  very  remarkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
covered at  Feun  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  entrance 
door  of  a  house.  There  are  also  in  the  courts  of  the 
same  house  some  Corinthian  columns,  which  sup- 
port a  staircase.  The  church  of  Feun  appean  to 
have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  Roman  edifices. 
There  are  also  remains  of  ancient  baths  near  a  part 
of  the  town  called  the  Pakua.  Near  this  Palais 
were  found,  under  the  ground,  the  four  milestones 
meatioDed  above.  They  are  now  placed  in  a  part  of 
the  town,  according  to  a  recent  authority,  where  they 
are  much  exposed  to  damage.  (D'Anville,  Notice^ 
4c.\  Walckenaer,  Giog.  <^.  vol.  i.  p.  332;  Ukert, 
i?a/£Mfi;BichardetHocquart,<;tftt2e,^.)    [6.L.] 

FOBUM  SEMPRONlI(«<(f>oir2cAflr/wVtoy,Strab.; 
^6pQS  2«farfwylaVf  Ptol.:  Eth.  Forosemproniensis: 
FoMornbrone)t  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  16 
miles  from  Fanum  Fortunae  (Fono),  on  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227;  Itm,  AnU  p.  125.)  We  have  no 
account  of  its  foimdation,  or  tiie  origin  of  its  name: 
but  it  was  the  only  town  in  the  vidley  of  the  Me- 
taurus, between  its  mouth  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Apennines;  and  from  this  oarcurostanoe,  and  its 
position  on  so  frequented  a  highroad,  it  seems  to 
have  risen  into  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  was 
a  flooriahiag  manirapal  town  under  the  Boman  em- 
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ire.    (Strab.  I  c;  PUn.  iu.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  ill  1. 

53;  Orell.  Inaor.  3774,  4039, 4063.)  The  site 
of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  and  other  ruins  of  Boman  date,  which  are 
visible  about  2  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Fot» 
wtmbrone:  this  last  retains  the  ancient  episcopal 
see,  and  its  name  is  evidently  a  mere  oormption  of 
Forum  Sempranii.  (Calindri,  Statutica  del  Pon4i/. 
5to<o,  p.121.)  The  ktter  was  8  miles  distant  from 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Interdsa,  or  the  Furla,  [br* 
TBBCX8A.]  The  great  battle  in  which  Hasdmbal 
was  defei^  by  the  Boman  consuls  Livius  and  Nerok 
in  &.  o.  207,  was  probably  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Forum  S^pronii,  but  the  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. [Mbtaubub.]  [E.H.B.] 

FOBUM  TIBEBU,  is  pkced  by  Ptolemy  (iL  9) 
among  the  Helvetii.  It  is  unknown  where  it  is. 
D'Anville  guesses  KaUerttuhl  on  the  Bhine,  chiefly 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  German  name;  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Haller  guesses  Zvnsaoh  on 
the  Bhine,  where  there  are  Boman  walls.  Another 
guesses  Steckbom  on  the  Lake  of  Cofutanz,  (Ukert> 
Gamen.)  [G.  L.] 

FOBUM  TBAJAKI,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sardinia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  wbich 
place  it  on  the  road  from  Tibula,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  to  Othoca.  (/fm.  ^nt  p.  82.)  Its 
site  is  fixed  at  a  place  called  Fordongiaimt,  oo  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tfrti  (Thyrsus),  about  16 
miles  fipom  OrigUmo,  where  there  are  oooaiderable 
Boman  remains,  including  those  of  a  bridge,  and  of 
Thermae  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  These 
doubtkss  owe  their  origin  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 
(Val^,  Vog.  en  Sardaigne,  vol.  iL  o.  35).  [E.H3.] 

FOBUM  TBUENTINOBUM  or  DBUENTI- 
NOBUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
(iii.  15.  s.  20).  His  authority  is  confimied  by 
inscriptions,  in  which  we  find  "  Municipium  Foro- 
druent.,"  for  Forodruentinorum.  As  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  clear  that 
it  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Bertmoro^  a 
small  episcopal  town  about  3  miles  &  of  ForUtn- 
popoU;  this  however  is  a  mere  conjecture.  (Gmter, 
Inter,  pp.  492.  5,  1094.  2;  OrelL  Inscr.  80{ 
Cluver,  Ital  p.  295.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FOBUM  VIBII  (Vibi  Forum,  Plin.  iu.  17.  s.  21 : 
Eth.  Forovibiensis,  Id.  16.  s.  20),  a  small  town  of 
Liguria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vagienni.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
Padus  had  its  source  in  the  Mens  Vesulus  {Monis 
Vito)f  and,  after  flowing  a  short  distance,  plunged 
under  the  ground,  and  again  emerged  *'  in  Fonviln- 
ensium  agre."  (Plin.  iii.  1 6.  s.  20 ;  Solin.  2.  §  25.)  Ab 
there  is  no  troth  in  this  account  of  the  subterraneooa 
course  of  the  Padus,  it  affords  us  no  assistance  in 
determining  the  real  position  of  Forum  Vibii,  which 
must  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  upper 
valley  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SahaatOf 
but  on  the  N.  baik  of  the  Fo,  as  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s. 
21)  reckons  it  in  the  Begio  Tianspadana.  [E.H.B.1 

FOBUM  VOCONII,  a  pUice  in  Gallia  Narbonoisis, 
distant  from  Forum  Julii  [Fobvm  Juui;  Abokk- 
TBva]  24  M.  P.,  aa  it  appean  from  the  letter  of 
Plancus  to  Ciceroc  The  Antonine  Itin.  also  makes 
the  distance  the  same.  D'Anville  fixes  Forum  Vo- 
conii  at  a  place  called  Gonfarony  which  he  sappoeea 
to  be  a  conruption  of  such  a  word  aa  Focon-fbron, 
which  he  invents  for  the  oooasion.  Papon,  who  is 
followed  by  Walckenaer,  fixes  haiLe  CanUs  and 
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oUmib  fix  it  at  VfUauban,  east  of  Z/0  CemeL  Pliny 
(iii.  5)  calls  Faram  Yoconii  a  Latin  town,  that  is,  it 
had  the  Latinitas.  [G.  L.} 

FORUM  VULCANI.  [Potkou.] 
FOSI,  a  small  German  tribe,  of  which  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  Tacitos  {Germ,  36)  relates  of 
them,  Tiz^  that  they  were  sabject  to  the  Cherosd, 
and  became  involved  with  Uiem  in  their  min.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  FerUj  in  Brunnoichy  an  gene- 
rally looked  npon  as  the  country  once  inhabited  by 
them,  and  the  little  town  of  Fosenbrock  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  them.  In  the  time  of  Pto* 
lemy  their  country  was  already  occupied  by  the 
LangobardL  [L.  S.] 

FOSSA  CORBULO'NIS.  When  Corbulo  com- 
manded in  the  parts  about  the  months  of  the  Bhine, 
he  employed  his  men  in  making  a  cnt,  23  M.  P. 
long,  bistween  the  Mosa  and  the  Bhenns,  **  qua  in-> 
oerta  Oceani  vetarentnr."  (Tao.  Ann.  zL  20.)  Some 
oritios  have  proposed  to  change  "  vetarentnr"  into 
'*  vitarentnr,"  but  probably  the  text  is  right  Dion 
Gassins  (Ix.  30),  who  speaks  of  this  canal,  says 
that  it  was  about  170  stadia  long.  If  we  take  the 
nsnal  estimate  of  the  Roman  mile,  which  u  8  stadia, 
the  dbtance  of  Dion  is  somewhat  too  small,  if  the 
text  of  Tacitus  is  right.  The  reason  for  making  the 
canal  which  the  Greek  historian  gives,  was,  **  that 
the  riven  might  not  flood  the  conntiy,  by  having 
their  waters  driven  back  by  the  high  tides;"  an  ex- 
planation which  seems  to  agree  with  "vetaientnr" 
in  Tacitos,  and  to  be  a  probable  explanation  of  Oor- 
bnlo's  design.  There  seems  little  doubt  about  the 
poution  of  this  canal,  though  there  has  been  great 
difference  of  opnion.  It  is  the  channel  which  runs 
firom  Leiden^  past  Ddfty  to  Macuiand^luyi  near 
Vlaardmgen  (Flenium).  The  distance  agrees  very 
well,  and  the  position  agrees  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  canal  was  made.  The  old  Rhine,  or  the 
Rhine  proper,  mns  past  Leiden^  and  was  a  more 
considerable  stream  in  the  Roman  period  than  it  is 
now,  [G.  L.] 

FOSSA  DRUSIA'NA  [Fi.evo  Lacus.] 
FOSSA  MARIA'NA  or  FOSSAE  MARIA'NAE. 
Plntarch  (Aforttu,  c.  15)  gives  a  sufficiently  clear 
account  of  this  canal.  When  C.  Marine,  b.  c.  102, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  Tentones  and  their 
barbaric  allies,  he  fixed  his  camp  near  the  Rhone. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  was  choked  with  mnd, 
sand,  and  clay,  and  ^  was  thus  made  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  shallow  for  the  vessels  that  brought 
sapplies.  As  the  array  had  nothing  to  do,  l^Iarins 
brought  the  soldiers  here  and  commenced  a  great 
cnt,  into  which  he  diverted  a  large  part  of  the  river; 
and  by  making  the  new  channel  terminate  at  a  con- 
venient point  (HI  the  coast,  he  gave  it  a  deep  outlet, 
which  had  water  enough  for  hu^e  vessels,  and  was 
smooth  and  safe  against  wind  and  wave.  This  cut 
still  bears  the  name  of  Marine."  Plutarch  supposed 
that  the  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of 
the  Rhone.  Strabo(p.  183) — after  quoting  Polybins, 
who  says  that  the  Rhone  had  two  outlets,  and  Arte- 
midorus,  who  says  that  it  had  three — adds  :  *'  but 
Harius,  afterwards  seeing  that  the  channel  was  be- 
coming obstructed  by  the  alluvium  and  difficult  of 
access,  cut  a  new  channel,  in  which  having  received 
the  greater  part  of  the  river,  he  gave  it  to  the  Mas- 
saliots,  as  a  reward  for  their  sendees  in  the  war 
against  the  Ambrones  and  Toygeni;  finom  which 
channel  the  Massaliots  acquired  great  wealth,  by 
exacting  tolls  from  those  who  sailed  up  and  down. 
HoweWy  the  difficulties  of  &e  navigation  continue, 
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owing  to  the  vidence  of  the  stream  and  the  alhmun, 
and  the  lowness  of  the  coast,  which  cannot  be  stto, 
even  when  a  vessel  is  near,  in  foggy  weather:  wherfr- 
fore  the  Massaliots  set  up  towers  as  besoons,  losldag 
the  country  their  own  in  every  way;  and  espedallj 
they  built  there  also  a  temple  of  the  Epbesiaa  Ar- 
tonis,  having  taken  possession  dt  the  part  whkh  is 
made  an  island  by  the  mouths  <tf  the  rirer.   And 
there  lies  beyond  tiie  month  of  the  Rhodanns,  a  seir 
lake,  which  they  call  Stomalimne;  some  have  reck- 
oned it  one  of  the  months  of  the  Rhodanns,  sad 
especially  those  who  say  that  the  river  has  seven 
mouths  (or  five,  as  the  text  perhaps  should  beX— 
being  right  neither  in  one  thing  nor  the  oUier,  for 
there  is  a  hill  between,  which  separates  the  lake 
from  the  river."    Here  Strabo  finishes  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  as  far  as  Massalia,  and  he  then  die- 
scribes  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Var.    His  description 
of  this  coast  of  Gallia  shows  that  the  canal  of  Hsrios 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  oatlets  of  the  Bhaoe. 
Mela's  description  must  be  interpreted  the  same  viy 
(ii.  5).    Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  one  of  the  months  of  the 
Rhodanus  the  Massaliotic ;    and  this  is  the  most 
eastern  of  the  mouths.     (Polyb.  iil  41.)    Be- 
yond, that  is  east  of,  the  Massaliotic  bianch,  are 
"  the  canals  from  the  Rhodanns,  the  work  of  C. 
Marine,  which  bears  his  name;  a  lake  (stagnnm) 
MastrameU;  a  town  Maritima,  of  the  Avatid,  and 
above  it  the  stony  pkuns  (campi  lapidei)."     The 
stony  pluns  are  the  Croii,  an  extensive  fiat  tiact, 
which  is  covered  with  stones.     Pliny's  text  bts 
"  Astromela,"  which  Hardnin  has  changed  to  Mastro- 
mela,  to  make  it  vpw  with  the  name  in  Stephanos 
Byzantinns  and  Avienus;  for  which  Wakkawer 
finds  fault  with  him,  without  reason, — for  it  is  plua 
that,  as  *'  stagnnm  "  ends  with  "  m,"  the  next  woid, 
if  it  began  with  **m,"  might  easily  lose  it  in 
transcription. 

The  Itineraries  also  place  the  Fossa  Mariaaa  so 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  But  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
in  the  common  texts,  has  it  on  the  west  side.  Pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  he  has :  Setins  hill ; 
Fossae  Marianae ;  the  west  month  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  the  east  month.  He  correctly  places  Maritima 
east  of  the  east  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  hard  to 
explain  how  Ptolemy  made  a  mistake  in  a  matter 
which  was  known  to  every  body.  Walckenacr 
(^Giog.  cfc  iii.  pi.  133)  supposes  that  we  ought  to 
read  Marinas  for  Marianae  (Mapiaral  4^a«),  ia 
Ptolemy's  text ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  edition  of 
1475  has  "  Fossae  Marinae."  Thei«  is  also  the 
reading  *'  Fossae  Marinae,"  in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Pirckheimer  (1524.)  The  two  wards  might  easily 
be  cmfbunded.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  oonjectme 
we  must  either  allow  that  Ptolemy  has  made  a  veiy 
great  mistake,  or  that  the  Fossae  Marianae  have 
been  transposed  in  his  text,  without  transposing  the 
numbers.  For  it  is  hardly  pos»bIe  that  he  should 
place  in  his  geography  Fossae  Marinae,  a  name 
otherwise  imknown,  and  omit  the  Fossae  Marianae, 
the  great  work  that  was  familiar  ta  all  geographen. 

The  best  and  most  recent  authority  for  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  part  of  France  {Sbstiidqm  du  dejy. 
det  Bouehei  du  BMne)  states  that  the  canal  of 
Marins  ran  in  a  efaraight  line  from  east  to  west  from 
the  gulf  of  Stomalimne,  now  the  JS'tan^de  tEHmma, 
to  the  Rhone,  which  it  joined  about  a  mile  above  its 
mouth.  The  length  was  16  miles.  There  are 
many  proofii  of  the  existence  of  the  canal  in  the 
place  iiere  assigned  to  it  The  vfllaga  of  Fog, 
which  zetains  the  name  of  this  cutal,  iteids  jnsl 
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jdMve  tlio  plaoe  where  the  canal  entered  the  gnlf. 
There  is  stiU  vinble  on  one  of  the  sides  a  long 
catting  made  in  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  hil^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sluice  was  here.  West 
of  Fox  is  a  large  marsh,  called  L«  Marau  ds  Foe, 
which  the  canal  crossed.  Thu  marsh  ends  in  an 
£tang  of  the  same  name^  which  joins  the  ^taitg  de 
Galejon.  where  was  the  outlet  of  the  Massaliot 
branch  of  the  Rhone  in  the  time  of  Marias.  The 
manth  of  F02,  along  the  whole  line,  whers  the  canal 
is  supposed  to  have  run,  still  preEsnts  a  hollow,  which 
is  filled  with  water  in  the  rainj  season. 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  makes  it  zri  M.  P. 
from  the  Fossae  (Foe)  to  "Ad  Giadum  Massili- 
tanoroniy**  which  was  on  the  Rhone ',  and  the  Itine« 
nrjf  which  gives  the  land  roaten,  phu;es  Fossae 
between  llassilia  and  Arelate  {Arks).  The  order 
of  places  is:  Massilia,  Calcaria  [Galcaria],  Fossae 
Marianae  iFai),  Arelate :  the  direct  distance  from 
Fossae  Marianae  to  Arelate  is  13  M.  P.,  which  is 
too  small  In  another  pUoe  the  Itineraries  make  it 
83,  which  is  too  mnch.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Fossae  is  Foe,  or  Foa-let-Martiguea. 
The  direct  road  from  Fossae  to  Arelate  ran  through 
the  Crau^  the  Campi  Lapidei.  The  "  Ad  Gradnm  ** 
seems  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
eanal  of  ^larios  joiped  the  Rhcme.  The  distance 
from  **  Ad  Gradum  "  along  the  river  up  to  Arelate 
is  marked  30  M.  P.  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary. 

The  **  Statistiqoe,  &c"  supposes  that  the  canal  of 
Harius  was  continued  due  north  about  twelve  miles, 
reckoning  from  Ad  Gradum  to  the  ^tanj^  of  the 
Desuviates,  which  comprised  the  marshes  of  ArUs, 
of  MorU'Mc^out,  and  of  Bomx  :  this  ^tang  received 
part,  at  least,  of  the  water  of  the  Lon^rion,  a  canal 
whidh  nma  from  the  Durance  (Druentia)  near 
Orgom.  It  is  frirther  stated  that  the  London  fed 
the  Fossae  Marianae ;  and  that  Marios  also  made 
another  canal,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  that 
of  Oopoime.  Some  of  these  assertions  are  very 
doobtfhl ;  but  the  canal  to  the  Bhone  from  the  Sto 
malimne  (^tang  de  VEstouma,  or  Estrvma,  as  it  is 
also  still  written)  seems  to  be  the  work  of  Marias. 
At  a  phu»  called  Pont-du-Roiy  in  front  of  the  bar 
ef  Foe,  there  are  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of 
houses;  and  this  agrees  with  the  Table,  which 
marks  the  Fossae  Marianae,  by  a  semicircular 
bailding  open  to  the  sea,  as  a  haven  and  station. 
The  hill  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  separating  the 
Stomalimne  from  the  Rhone,  is  supposed  to  be  a  hiQ 
between  Foe  and  Jttrei.  Whether  Marios  made 
more  than  one  cat,  and  whether  Fossae  or  Fossa  is 
the  true  name,  we  cannot  telL  It  is  likely  enough 
that  there  was  more  than  a  single  cut ;  or,  at  least, 
some  small  cats,  besides  the  laige  cat.  This  great 
work  of  the  Reman  soldier  was  a  monument  oif  his 
talent  and  Ins  perseveraaoe,  as  glorious  as  the 
victories  by  which  he  saved  Italy  from  a  barbaric 
deluge.  (D'Anville,  NoUee ;  Mela,  ed.  J.  Yoss,  who 
has  a  good  note  00  the  Fossae;  Ukert,  GalHen, 
p.  181,  &c.«  which  contains  the  references  to  the 
French  authorities.)  [G.  L.] 

FRANCI,  the  name  of  a  confederation  of  Ger- 
man tribes  to  which  belonged  the  Sigambri  (the 
principal  people),  Gbamavi,  Ampsivarii,  Brncteri, 
Cfaatti,  Marsi,  Tubantes,  Attuarii,  Dulgibini,  and 
others.  This  confederation,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  place  of  that  of  the  Cherusci  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Yopiscns 
(A  nreL  7),  aboat  A.  D.  240.  The  name  Fnmcl  gm^ 
dually  absorbed  the  names  of  the  separate  tribes 
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forming  the  ooofederation,  which,  howew,  b  some* 
times  designated  by  the  name  of  the  leading  people, 
the  Sigambri  (e.  g.  Claudian,  delV,  Con.  Bon,  446). 
These  Fraud,  or  Franks,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul;  and, 
having  amalgamated  with  the  Romanised  Celts  of 
that  oountiy,  they  adopted  the  civilixAtiim  of  the 
oonqnered  people,  and  soon  acquired  sach  power  that, 
under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  496,  they  re- 
turned and  subdued  their  own  kinsmen  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Germany,  and  thus  estabhshed  the  great 
Prankish  empire.  But  their  history  belcngs  to  the 
middle  ages.  [L.  S.] 

FRATUERTIUM  or  FRATUENTUM,  a  town  of 
Calabria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  e.  16),  in 
conjunction  with  Solctum  and  Lapiae.  Its  municipal 
existence  is  confinned  by  an  inscription  on  which 
the  Fratoentini  are  associated  with  the  dtiwas  of 
Neritnm,  a  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Lupoi, 
Iter.  Fenus,  p.  108;  Orell. /nscr.  3108);  but  its  site 
is  tmknown.  It  seems,  howewr,  probable  that  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  aij,  described  by  Gahiteo  (de 
Siiu  Tapggiae,  p.  96)  as  existing  at  Muro,  may  be 
those  of  Fratoertium.*  The  name  is  written  in  the 
inscription  just  cited  Fratnentum,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  form.  [£.  H.  B.] 

FRA'XINUS.    [LuaiTAiiiA.] 

FREGELLAE  (♦prx^AAcu,  Strab.;  *p4yt\Ke^ 
Staph.  B.:  Eth.*pwy9hXaM6s<,  FregeUannsX  a  city 
of  Latiam,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term^ 
but  properly  a  city  of  the  Volsdans,  sitoated  on  tha 
left  bank  df  the  Liris,  neariy  opposite  to  its  con* 
fluence  with  the  Trerus,  and  a  short  distance  on  tha 
left  of  the  Via  Lathia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Ao« 
cording  to  Livy  it  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Sidicini,  and  afterwards  by  the  Volsdans,  from 
whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  dty;  but  In 
B.C.  328,  the  Romans,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Liria, 
restored  Fregellae,  and  established  there  a  colony 
of  Roman  dtizens,  sn  act  which  was  so  strong^ 
resented  by  the  Samnites,  that  it  became  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Seco  d  Samnite 
War.  (Liv.  viiL  22,  2a;  Appian,  Saom.  iv.  1.) 
During  the  course  of  that  war  Fregellae  was  more 
than  once  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  bot  on  every 
occasion  recovnred  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  ix.  12, 28.) 
During  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus  upon  R<mie,  in  b.  o. 
279,  hfr  is  said  to  have  ravaged  Fr^lUe  ("  Fregellaa 
popnlatus,"  Fkir.  L  18.  §  24);  but  whether  he  ae* 
tually  took  the  town,  or  only  laid  waste  its  territoiy, 
is  uncertain.  At  a  later  period  (B.G.211X  we 
know  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal, 
and  its  citisens  had  the  courage  to  break  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Liris,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
his  march  up<»i  Rome,  while  they  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  dty,  to  give  warning  of  hb  approach.  (Lir. 
xxvi.  9.)  As  a  punishment  for  this  offence  their  ter* 
ritory  was  ravaged  by  him  with  peculiar  severity,  bat» 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Fregelhms  were  two  years 
afterwards  (b.  c  309)  found  among  the  eighteen 
cdomes  faithful  to  Borne  (Liv.  xxviL  10),  and  a 
body  of  their  cavalry  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinction  in  the  action  in  which  MarceUus  perished 
(Id.  xxvii.  26, 27 ;  Plot.  Mere.  29>  It  u  smgular 
that  Fregellae,  which  was  at  this  time  distinguished 

*  These  are  assigned  by  Romandli  to  Sarmadiom, 
a  name  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Pliny,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  aathority» 
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for  ito  fidelity  to  Rome,  sboold  hato  sabeeqiMaitly 
taken  the  lead  in  an  inimrrectian  a^nst  that  dty, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  poirer.  The  drcomstanoes 
oF  this  revolt  are  f%rj  imperfectly  known  to  ns,  bat 
it  to  evident  that  it  was  only  a  symptom  of  the  dis- 
content then  beginning  to  prenil  among  many  of 
the  ItaUan  dties.  The  ontbre^  was,  howe^r,  pre- 
mature :  Fregellae  alone  had  to  bear  the  brnnt  of • 
the  nneqnal  contest,  and  was  qniddy  rednced  by 
the  praetor  L.  Opimins,  b.  a  185.  The  city  was 
utterly  destroyed,  as  a  ponishment  fbr  its  rebeUion, 
and  appears  never  to  have  again  ariaen  to  prosper!^: 
the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  at  Falnrntc^la,  in 
its  immediate  neighbonriaood,  in  the  following  year, 
was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  Fregellan  from 
recovering  its  former  posltien.  (Liv.  Epit.  U. ;  VelL 
Pat.  11.  6;  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  4;  Jol.  Obseq.  90;  Cic. 
<fe  FitL  Vi  2S ;  Auet.  Rhet  ad  ffertmL  iv.  9,  15.) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  mere  village,  which 
was,  however,  still  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
snrronnding  towns,  for  sacrificial  and  other  purposes. 
(Strsb.  V.  p.  237.)  Hence,  its  name  is  not  fonnd 
in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  Latiom  :  the  Fregei- 
lannm  mentioned  in  the  Itinenries  {Mn,  Ant 
ppu  808,  805)  was  apparently  a  station  distiiict 
firam  the  town  of  the  name 

Both  Strabo  and  the  rhetorical  writer  above  cited 
aflbm  that  Fregellae  was  prevtons  to  ita  destmction 
one  of  the  moat  flonrishing  and  important  dties  of 
Italy:  bat  its  min  appears  to  have  been  complete, 
an  I  hence  coneiderabto  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deter- 
mining its  exact  site.  Rains  of  a  city  of  considerable 
extent  haring  been  fonnd  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris,  just  opposite  a  spot  called  Itohtktf  and  below 
the  village  of  i9.  Giowami  Ai  CatieOf  these  have  been 
regarded  by  local  antiquarians  at  those  of  Fregellae, 
but  the  inscriptions  found  there,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
ractar  of  the  rsmaios  themselves,  which  are  wholly  of 
Roman  date,  and  for  the  most  part  not  eartier  than  th« 
time  of  the  empire,  seem  to  prove  these  to  be  the  rains 
of  Fabrateria  Nova,  the  Roman  colony  of  that  uama. 
[Fabratbria.]  The  trne  site  of  Fragellae  appeare 
to  be  that  indicated  by  the  Abbrf  Chaupy,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  the  modem  town 
of  Ctptamo^  where  there  is  a  plain  of  oonsiderable 
extent,  fiUed  throughout  witii  foandations  and  sub- 
structions of  ancient  boildings,  including  among 
others  the  foundationa  of  the  city  walls,  boilt  in  a 
very  massive  style.  No  part  of  these  ruins  however 
rises  above  graand;  and  aa  they  have  serrad  for  ages 
as  a  quarry  for  the  supply  of  building  materials  to 
C^primm  and  the  other  neighbouring  villages,  even 
the  subatnctions  have  much  disappeared.  The 
quarter  still  retains  the  name  of  Opi  or  Opioy  piU' 
bably  a  corruption  of  "  Oppidum."  f  Chanpy,  Mauon 
dTHaraeB,  vol.  iii.  p.  475.)  Thia  pcation  of  Fregelhw 
would  aoconnt  for  its  Importance  in  a  militaiy  point 
of  view,  as  commanding  the  pnssage  of  the  Liris. 
The  modfsu  town  of  Cepremoj  which  has  grown  up 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  suppoeed  by  the 
Abbtf  Ohaupy  to  occnpy  the  site  of  the  Frsgellanum 
of  the  Itineraries;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Vii  Latina  should  have  proceeded  so  for  aa 
ttai  pomt,  and  then  tamed  south  to  Fabrateria  Nova 
before  it  crossed  the  Lhris.  The  remains  of  two 
ancient  br:d|[^  of  Roman  imperial  times  at  the  latter 
place  clearly  pruve  that  it  was  therB  the  Via  Latina 
of  later  days  crossed  the  river,  though  it  is  evident 
from  Livy's  narrative  (xzvl  9)  that  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal  the  bridges  were  dose  to  FregeUae  itself 
The  whole  neighbonrhood  certainly  requires,  and 
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would  nward,  a  more  careful  inspection  of  t^  lecn 
lities,  especially  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  roads. 
(Chaupy,  {.ftp.  476;  Romanelli,  vol.  iiL  pp.  377—* 
881).  [£.  H.  B.] 

FREOE'NAE  (f^tylpn^  Stiuh.),  a  maritime  town 
of  Etruria,  situated  between  Alshun  and  the  movth 
of  the  Tiber.  (Strab.v.p.Sfi6;Plin.iii.5.8.  8;/fOT. 
Ani,  p.  800.)    It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the 
**  ooloniae  maritSmae**  (xxxvi.  3);  and  there  isevery 
reason  to  suppoM  that  it  was  established  at  tlM 
same  time  with  Ahnum,  in  a.  a  245,  and  that  w« 
should  read  FrtgmM  for  Frtfdkm  in  Velleins  P»- 
tercnlns  (L  14),  where  he  speaks  of  the  foundation 
of  these  two  colonies.    This  is  confirmed  by  tba 
Eiatome  of  the  19th  book  of  Livy,  where,  though 
Alsiam  is  not  mentbned,  the  foondatian  of  Fregoiaa 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Brandoaum,  which  Yellciiia 
refers  to  the  following  year.    (y^\L  Pat.  L  c;  Liv; 
EpU.  xix.,  where  the  reading  Fregenae  is  supported 
by  the  best  MSS.,  though  the  old  editions  have  Fr«. 
gellae.)    No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory: iti  manhy  and  unhealthy  sitnation  (alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italicas,  viii.  475)  probably  prevented 
its  rising  to  prosperity;  and,  after  the  eonstmction 
of  the  PortUB  Augusti  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  sunk  into  inmg« 
nificanoe.     Hence,  thou^  its  name  is  found  in 
Strabo,  Pfiny,  and  the  Itineraries,  it  is  not  noticed 
by  Rutilius  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Etmriay 
and  no  rains  now  mark  the  site.    Bat  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itinerary  of  9  M.P.  from  Akium,  and 
tile  same  finom  Portns  Augusti  at  the  mouth  of  tks 
Tiber,  enable  us  to  iix  its  position  with  certnlnt/ 
at  a  spot  now  called  the  7V>rrs  di  Maocarett^  just 
midway  between  Palo  and  Porio^  and  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Anma,    (Clover,  ItaL  p.  499 ;  Nibby, 
Dudonti  di  Roma,  vol.  iL  p.  200.)       [B.  H.  B.] 

FBENTA'Ki  (fpirrayU,  8trab.,  PtoL ;  ^fpcrroyDe, 
Pd.,  Dionya.),  a  people  of  Central  Italy,  oocupyii^ 
the  tract  on  the  B.  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  tlw 
ApennhMS  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  frantien  of 
Apulia  to  those  <tf  the  Manrucim.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Samnites,  with  whom 
they  were  closely  oonnected,  and  firom  whom  theiy 
were  originally  descended :  benee^  Scylaz  aadgas  tbn 
whole  <^  this  line  of  coast,  foom  the  finmtien  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  Pioenum,  to  the  Samnites.  (SojL 
§  15.  p.  5.)  Their  exact  limits  are  less  clearly  de- 
fined, and  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  ancient  geographers :  liuinom,  with 
ita  tsrritoiy  (extending  from  the  Tiferaus  to  the 
Frento),  being  by  some  writera  termed  a  city  of  the 
Frentani  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  65),  while  the  more  general 
opinion  included  it  in  Apulia,  and  thus  maide  the 
river  Tiferaus  (^Bifemo)  the  limit  of  the  two  coun- 
tries (PHn.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Mel.  iL  4.  §  6).  The 
noithem  boundary  of  the  IVentani  is  equally  uth- 
certain ;  both  Strabo  (v.  pi  242)  and  Ptolemy  (L  e. 
§  19)  concur  in  fixing  it  at  the  river  Sagrus  or 
Semj/rOf  while  Pliny  catends  their  limits  as  fiar  as 
the  Atemns,  and,  according  to  Mek,  they  possessed 
the  mouths  both  of  that  river  and  the  llatrinua. 
The  latter  statement  is  certainly  inaocumto;  and 
Strabo  distinctiy  tells  ns,  that  the  ffisrradni  held 
the  right  bank  of  the  Atemns  down  to  ita  Bouth, 
while  the  Vestinl  poeseeeed  the  left  bank  (v.  p.  241)  : 
hence,  the  farmer  people  must  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  Frentani  and  the  mouth  of  the  Atemns. 
Pliny's  aooount  is,  however,  more  near  the  truth 
than  that  of  Strabo  and  Ptdemy ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  Ortona  and  Anxanum^  both  of  which  are  situ* 
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stod  oonsiaenibly  to  the  N.  of  the  SagiHB,  irare 
Frentanuin  cities.  The  latter  is  indeed  anigned  hj 
Ptolemy  himself  to  that  people  (lii.  1.  §  65),  while 
Stmbo  also  teraie  Oitooa  Uie  port  or  naval  station 
of  the  Frentani  (lrlycMi'#fci<7tuwy,T.  p  24U),  but 
erroneonslj  places  it  to  the  S.  of  the  rirer  Sagnu. 
Hence,  their  confines  most  have  approached  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Ateruns,  thoogh  without  actually 
abutting  upon  that  rrver.  On  the  W.  they  were 
probably  not  separated  from  the  Samnites  by  any 
well-mailLed  natnral  boondary,  but  eccapied  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  well  as  the  hilly 
country  extending  from  thence  to  the  sea,  whOe  the 
more  loffcy  and  central  ridges  of  the  mountains  were 
included  m  Samnimn.  ' 

The  Frentani  are  expressly  termed  by  Stnbo  a 
fiamnite  peoj^e,  and  he  appears  to  distinguish  them 
as  such  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Mar- 
mcini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  with  whom  they  had 
otherwise  mnch  in  common.    (Strab.  t.  p.  241). 
They,  however,  appear  in  history  as  a  separate 
peo^,  baring  thmr  own  national  organisation  ;  and 
though  they  may  at  one  time  (as  suggested  by 
Niebnhr)  have  oonstitoted  one  of  the  four  na- 
tions of  the  Sanmite  conlBderscy,  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  the  esse  when  that  power 
came  into  collision  with  Borne.      Their  conduct 
during  the  long  strnggle  between   the  Samnites 
and  Romans  renders  this  almost  certain.    In  b.  c. 
319,  indeed,  when  Iheir  name  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  history*,  they  appesr  in  arms  against  Rome, 
but  were  quickly  dialed  and  reduced  to  submis- 
sion  (Liv.  ix.  16) ;  and  a  few  yters  afterwards 
(b.  c.  304),  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
the  Frentani  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  Marsl, 
Marmcini,  and  Peligni,  as  coming  forward  volun- 
tarily to  sue  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  (Id. 
ix.  45),  which  they  seem  to  have  subsequently  ad- 
hered to  with  steadlastness.    Hence  we  find  more 
than  once  express  meDtioM  of  the  Frentanian  auxi- 
liaries in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus;  and  one  of  their 
oflScefB,  of  the  name  of  Obhicu,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Heradeia.     (Dionys.  Fr.  Didot. 
zx.  2 ;  Plut  I^/rrh.  16 ;  Flor.  i  18.  §  7>     They 
gave  a  stSl  more  strikii^  proof  of  fidelity  during 
the  Second  Punio  Wsr,  by  adhering  to  the  Roman 
cause  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  so  masj  of 
the  Italian  allies,  incbding  the  greater  part  of  the 
Samnites,  went  over  to  Hannibal    (Liv.  xxii.  61  ; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  521,  zv.  567).     Throughout  this  pe- 
riod they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  closely 
ooanected  in  their  political  rotations  with  their  neigh- 
boBTB  the  Marmcini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  than  with 
their  kinsmtfn  the  Samnites :  hence,  probably,  it  is 
that  Polybius,  in  eniaierating  the  forces  of  the  Italian 
allies,  daeses  the  Frentani  with  the  Hani,  Marmcini, 
and  Vestini,  whOe  he  reckons  the  Samnites  sepa- 
ntely.  (Pol.ii.24.)  Notwithstanding  thsirvaonted 
fideli^,  the  Frentani  joined  in  Uie  general  outbreidc 
of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  Social  War,  b.c  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39 ;  Strab.  t.  p.  241) :  thqr  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  taken  any  pramineBt 
part,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  they  received  the 
Booum  fruBchise  at  the  sanie  time  with  tbs  neigh- 
bouring tribes.    Heace  we  find  them  mentioned  by 

*  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  "  Ferentani;'* 
bmt  the  conjecture  of  Sigonius  that  we  should  read 
«*  Frentani,^  u  supported  by  aooie  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  may  be  rej^ixded  as  certainly  correct  (See 
Abchefiiki,  od  £&;  Miebiihr,  toL  iH  p.  225.) 
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Cicero,  a  fow  years  later,  as  sending  sone  ef  their 
chief  men  (**  Frentani,  homines  nobilissimi,"  fro 
Chaent  69)  to  support  the  cause  of  Clnentius,  a 
native  of  Larinum.  Their  territory  was  travened 
without  rssistanoe  by  Caesar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
CivU  War,  b.c.  49  (Caes.  £.  C.  L  23) :  and  this 
is  the  tast  occasion  on  which  their  name  appeans  in 
histoiy.  Their  territory  was  comprised  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus,  togetlier  with  the  Marradniy 
PeUgm,  Marsi,  &c  (PUn.  iii.  12.  s.  17) ;  hut  at  a 
latsr  period  it  appears  to  have  been  reunited  to 
Samnium,  and  was  pkoed  under  ^  authority  of 
the  governor  of  that  prarinoe  (Mommsen,  ad  LA. 
Col  p.  206).  It  is  now  indndad  in  the  kiqgdom 
of  Naples,  and  divided  between  the  paovinces  ti 
Abnaaw  Citeriort  uid  Satmio, 

The  territory  of  the  Frentani  is  for  the  most  psit 
hilly,  but  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  nnmeroos  rivers 
which  have  their  sooroas  in  the  more  lof^  monntaina 
of  Samnium,  and  fiuw  through  the  land  of  the 
Frentani  to  the  Adriatio:  the  principal  ef  thesSy 
besides  the  Tifebvos,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
constituted  the  southern  limit  of  their  eonntry,  aae 
the  Trihius  or  Trigno,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
had  a  good  port  at  its  mouth  (^  Finmen  Trininra  por- 
tuosum,"  Plin.  iiL  12.  e.  17) ;  and  the  Saobus  or 
Sangro,  a  very  important  strsam,  which  enters  the 
Adriatic  about  half  way  between  fii«tonuim  and 
Ortona.  The  Tabula  also  gives  the  name  of  a  river 
which  it  ptaces  between  Ortona  and  Anxannm,  and 
calls ''Clofearis"(?)  The  name  is  probably  corrupt ; 
but  the  stream  meant  (if  its  position  can  be  de- 
pended upon)  can  be  no  other  than  the  Jioro^  wiiicii 
foils  into  the  Adriatic  a  fow  milca  S.  of  Ortona, 
The  osast-line  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic  prsMola 
fow  remarkable  featursa,  and  no  good  natural  har- 
bours. The  months  of  the  rivers,  and  the  two  pro- 
jecting points  of  TermoU  (Bnca)  aad  the  Pmia 
della  PmmOf  aAjrd  the  only  places  of  anchorage. 

The  towns  of  the  Frentani  mentioned  by  andent 
writers  are  few  in  number :  but  the  topqgraphy  of 
the  district  lias  been  thrown  into  grsat  eonfusdon  by 
the  perverted  zeal  of  certain  local  antiquarians,  and 
by*fhe  reliance  j^aced  on  inscriptions  published  by 
some  early  writers,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
r^ard  as  forgeries.  The  AtUkhitk  Frmtame  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Naples,  1809)  of  the  Abbate  Bomanelli.  who 
was  a  native  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  a  very  uncritical 
performance ;  but  the  author  was  led  astray  princi- 
pally by  the  inscriptions  and  other  documents  pot 
forth  l^  Polidoro,  an  Italian  aDtiquarjf  of  the  last 
century,  who  appean  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
forging,  or  at  least  ooimpting  and  altering  them  in 
euch  a  manner  as  to  suit  his  purpose.  (ManunseB, 
Inaer.  Regn,  Neap.^  Appendix,  p.  80.)  Romanelli,  in 
his  later  and  more  extensive  work  (^Amtica  Tepogm- 
fa  Jttoriea  del  Regno  di  NapoU,  3  vols.  4tow,  Naples, 
1 8 18),  simply  abridged  the  results  of  his  former  book ; 
and  Cramer,  as  usual,  blindly  folbws  RomanellL 
Along  the  sea-ooaat  (proceeding  irom  N.  to  S.)  wen 
aitustted  Obtoka,  HunniitTii,  and  Bcoa.  The  two 
fonner  may  be  clearly  fixed,  Ortona  retaining  tta 
ancient  name,  and  the  ruias  of  Histonimn  being  still 
extant  at  JI  Vatto  d'Ammone  s  but  these  is  con^er- 
able  difficnhy  in  determining  the  site  of  Buca,  which 
may  however  be  fixed  with  much  probability  at  Ter- 
moH  [Buca]  ;  the  arguments  that  faawe  led  many 
writers  to  place  it  at  Stcu  Maria  dtBa  Penna  bemg 
based  principally  upon  the  spuneos  inscriptions  just 
alluded  to.  The  existence  of  a  town  called  Inter- 
amna,  supposed  by  Bomanelli  aad  Gnsmer  to  have 
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ix»:apied  the  site  of  TermoUf  is  derived  oonlj  from 
the  same  apociyphtl  aoarce  ;  and,  even  wen  the  in- 
scription itself  authentic,  the  Interamna  there  meant 
is  probablj  the  well-known  town  of  the  PiaetntiL 
(Murat.  Itucr.  p.  1050,  no.  7 ;  Momrosen,  2.  c.)  The 
only  inland  town  of  importance  among  ib»  Fientani 
was  Anxanum,  now  Lanciano;  but,  besides  this, 
Plinj  mentions,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
**  Garentini  supemates  et  infemates,'*  and  the  '*La- 
auenses  ;**  both  of  which  peoples  are  otherwise  un- 
known, and  the  site  uf  their  towns  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  On  the  other  hai^ 
the  Tabula  gives  the  name  of  a  place  called  Paixa- 
ivuM,  of  which  no  other  mention  occurs;  but  the  site 
of  which,  according  to  Bomanelli,  is  marked  by  exten- 
sive ruins  at  a  place  called  Monte  di  Palkmo,  about 
^  miles  S.W.  of  Atesta.  The  previous  station  given 
by  the  same  authority  is  called  ^  Annimi ;"  a  name 
probably  corrupt,  but  the  true  reading  for  which 
is  unknown.  (jToft.  PeuL;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  31.) 
.UscosiiTH,  a  place  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus, which  reckons  it  15  miles  from  Histonium,  on 
the  road  into  Apulia  (/tin.  Ant  p.  314),  is  fixed  by 
.this  distance  at  a  spot  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Uttle  river  Si$Mtrea,  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  TermoUj 
but  in  the  territory  of  GvgUoniMif  where  considerable 
-remains  of  an  ancient  town  are  said  to  exist.  (Bo- 
manelli, vol.  iiL  p.  24.) 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
Roman  roads  through  the  territory  of  the  FrentanL 
The  name  of  the  "  Via  Trajana  Frentana  "  rests  only 
on  the  auihority  of  a  dubious  inscription ;  nor  is  there 
.  any  better  evidence  fw  the  fact  that  th»  construction 
of  the  high  road  through  this  district  was  really 
owing  to  that  emperor.  But  it  is  certain  that  an 
ancient  road  traversed  tiie  territory  of  the  Frentani, 
in  its  whole  length  from  Atemum  to  Larinum, 
keefang  for  the  most  part  near  the  sea-coast,  but 
divei^ng  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Anxanmn. 
The  stations  along  it  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinenuy 
of  Antoninan:— 

Ostia  Atemi.  itp. 

Angelum  (Angulus)     -    x. 
Ortona       -        -        -    xL 
Anxano      ...    xiiL 
HistoniaB   ...    xxr. 
Uscosio      -        -        -    XV. 
Arenio  (Larinum  ?)      -    xir. 
Of  these,  Angulus  is  certainly  misplaced,  and  should 
have  been  inserted  between  Hadria  and  the  Atemus. 
The  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Atemus  at 
Pesoora  to  Ortona  is  considerably  understated,  and 
that  from  Ortona  to  Anxanum  as  much  overrated ; 
but  still  the  line  of  the  rood  may  be  tolerably  well 
made  out,  and  an  ancient  Boman  bridge,  over  the 
Sangro  between  Laneiano  and  //  VattOf  supplies 
a  fixed  point  in  oonfinnation.  The  road  given  in  the 
Tabula,  on  the  ooatnuy,  strikes  inland,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Atemus  to  Teste,  and  thence  to  Ortona, 
and  agaia  between  Anxanum  and  Histonium  makes 
a  bend  inland  by  AnnumandPallanum.  The  distances 
given  are  very  confused,  and  in  numy  instances  pro- 
hably  conrupL    They  stand  thus: — 

Ostia  Atemi.  x.  p. 

Teano  Marracino 

Ortona    .        •       « 

Anxana  -        •        * 

Annum  -        •        • 

Pallanum 

Istonium  •        • 

Larinmo. 
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FBISIL 

There  exist  copper  coins  with  the  Oscan  kgad— > 
*^  Frentrri,**  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
Frentani  rather  than  to  the  town  of  Ferentom  in 
Apulia,  to  which  they  have  bem  assigned  by  stone 
writers.  Others  are  oJP  opinion  that  they  indicate  tlM 
existence  of  a  city  cf  the  name  of  Frentram  as  the 
capital  of  the  Frentani,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  Livy  (ix.  16)  where  he  says — 
"Frentanos  vicit  urbemgve  ipsam — in  deditioooB 
aocepit," — without  naming  the  city ;  but  this  inferenos 
is,  to  say  the  least,  veiy  dutnous.  (FriedlSoder, 
Oskitchs  Mrmzen^  p.  42 ;  Millingen,  NtaniMmaiiqm 
d»  riudie,  p.  180.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

FBENTO  (Fortore),  a  river  of  Apulia,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  BateUoef  and  has  a 
course  of  near  50  miles  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic. 
In  Uie  lower  part  of  its  course  it  fermed  the  booiK 
dary  between  the  territory  of  Larinum  and  that  «f 
Teanum  in  Apulia,  and,  consequently,  fanned  the 
northern  limit  of  Apulia  if  Laiinnm  was  not  in- 
cluded in  that  country.  Pliny  tells  us  it  had  a 
port  at  its  mouth,  whence  he  terms  it  **  flumen  par- 
tnosum  Frento :"  some  rranains  of  this  are  still 
visible  on  its  right  bank,  at  a  place  called  Torre  £ 
Fortore,  About  10  miles  firom  its  mouth,  it  was 
crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  constructed  on  a  scak 
of  great  magnificence,  and  still  known  as  the  Pomte 
di  CivitaU,  from  the  ruins  of  Teanum,  now  koown 
as  Cwitate^  which  are  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  it.  It  was  traversed  by  the  high  road  kadmg 
from  Larinum  to  Teanmn.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Tab.  PeuL;  BomaneUi,  vol.  iii.  p.  11.)      [E.ILB.] 

FBETUM  •  GADITA'NUM,  HERCULEUM, 
TABTESSIUM,  &c.    [Gaditamux  Fretux.] 

FBETUM  GALLICUM,  is  a  name  which  Soliaos 
(c25,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  to  the  straits  which  separate 
Gallia  and  Britannia.  Tacitus  {Agric  c.  40)  calk 
it  '*  Fretum  OceanL"  It  is  the  wopBfths  Bpcroroidf 
of  Strabo  (p.  128).  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  botli 
the  countries  which  it  separates  gave  this  narrov 
sea  a  name ;  and  it  has  no  general  name,  for  tbs 
English  call  it  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  Frock 
sometimes  Pas  de  Calais.  [G.  L.] 

FB16IDUS  FLUVIUS,  a  river  uf  Venelia.  m  the 
country  of  the  Cami,  placed  by  the  Itin«raries  qb 
the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Aemona  acnosa  the  JuUia 
Alps.  (Itin,  AnL  p.  128 ;  Tab,  Pe«t)  It  can  b* 
no  other  than  the  stream  now  called  the  Wt/ipad^ 
(in  Italian,  Vipaai),  which  &Ils  into  the  /«oa8» 
(Sontins),  near  Gonaa,  It  was  on  the  banks  «f 
this  river  that  the  usurper  Eugenius  was  defeated 
and  skin  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  394.  Glandian,  ia 
alluding  to  this  victoiy,  notices  the  extrem«  ooidocM 
of  the  waten  from  wUch  the  river  derived  its  nann. 
(Claudian.  ds  IIL  Com.  Honor.  99 ;  Zoaiin,  iv.  hS; 
EisL  MiaceiL  xiL  p.  530.)  [E.  H.  R] 

FRISIABO'NES,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (ir.  17)  ia 
North  Gallia,  between  the  Sunici  and  Betasxi  [Bv- 
TAsn].  We  cannot  tell  exactly  where  to  fix  thcii, 
unless  they  were  near  the  Betausii ;  nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  name  is  right,  for  the  Frisii  belong  tft 
another  place.  The  "Frisaet"  appear  on  an  in- 
scription in  Grater,  but  this  is  a  diftrent  namt. 
Forbiger,  who  refers  to  his  authorities,  states  thai 
Frisiidxmes  is  only  another  way  of  writii^  the  name 
Frissevones  (Grater,  y,  522,  7,  &c).  (Forbicec, 
Handbnch,  #e.  voL  iii.  pi  254 ;  Ukert,  Galiim, 
p.  271.)  CG.L.] 

FRISII  (Frisnoes,  Paul.  Diac  vi.  87;  Frigonea, 
Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  23;  and  Friset,  Frisaei,  or  Fris«s- 
Yooesj  in  inscriptioos;  ^p(ffvt9tj  PtoL  it  11«  §  11; 


FBUDIS. 

^p^UriMf  Dion  Casa.  lir.  82 ;  ^piatrovtt,  Prooop.  B.G. 
IT.  20),  one  of  the  great  tribes  of  North- western  Ger- 
manj,  belonging  to  the  Ingaevonee.  Thej  inhabited 
the  coantiy  about  Lake  Flevo  and  other  lakes,  be- 
tyveea  the  Jihme  and  Ems,  so  as  to  be  bounded  on 
the  south  bj  the  Bructeri,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Chauci.  Tacitus  (  Genn,  34)  distinguishes  between 
/Vim  Majores  and  MmoreSf  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  west  of  the  canal  of 
Drusus  in  the  north  of  HulUmd^  and  the  former  be- 
tween the  riTers  Flerus  and  Amisia,  that  is,  in  the 
oountiy  still  bearing  the  name  of  Frieshmd.  Plinj 
mentions  a  tribe,  under  the  name  of  Frinabonet,  as 
dwelling  in  Northern  Gallia  between  the  Sunici  and 
Betasii.  They  have  been  identified  by  many  writers 
-with  the  lesser  Friaii,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
[Frisiabonbs.] 

The  Frisians  jmned  the  Bomans  from  the  first, 
and  remained  faithful  to  them  after  the  undertak- 
ings of  Drnsus,  until,  in  A.  d.  28,  irritated  by  the 
oppression  of  the  goyemor  Olennius,  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  expelled  or  massacred  the  Romans.  (Tac 
ii.  24,  iv.  72,  xi.  19;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  32.)  Corbulo's 
attempt  to  reconquer  them  in  a.  d.  47,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  he  was  recalled.  Under  Nero,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion  on  the  Rhine,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  this  occasion,  their  kings 
Verritus  and  Malorix  went  to  Rome  to  negotiate, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
they  behayed  with  noble  independence.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ziiL  54.)  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Frisians  were  allied  with  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
they  sailed  across  to  Britain,  and  shared  their  con- 
qne&ts.  (Procop.  B.  G,  iv.  20.)  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
(Tac  Ann.  iv.  72,  xiii.  54;  comp.  Latham  on  Tac. 
Germ.  p.  116.)  [L.S.] 

FRUDIS  («pov8iOS  Mo?m[)  is  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  9)  between  the  mouth  <^  the  Sequana 
(^Seine)  and  the  Promontoiy  Itium.  The  reading 
^fkoivov  4K6o\cd  in  Marcian  (p.  50)  is  conjectured 
bj  Ukert  (^GalKent  p.  146)  to  be  an  error  for 
^pov^u  MoKai,  D'Anville  supposes  that  Ptolemy's 
Frudis  is  the  outlet  of  the  Samara  (Somme).  [G.  L.] 

FRUSINO  (J^pwaiMvv  or  ^pQxxriyovi  £th.  Fru- 
nnas,  -Stit :  Frosinone),  a  city  of  Latium,  situated 
on  the  Vi&  Latina,  7  miles  from  Ferentinum,  between 
that  city  and  Fr^ellae.  (Urn.  AnL  pp.  303,  305.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  Volscian  city, 
thongh  entertaining  close  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours the  Hemicans:  hence,  on  the  first  occasion  in 
which  its  name  appears  in  hibtory,  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  joined  in  exciting  the  Hemicans  to  revolt 
against  Bome.  For  this  ofience  the  city  was  punished 
ivith  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  its  territory.  (Liv.  x. 
L;  Diod.  xx.  80.) 

Fmsino  is  next  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
march  of  Hannibal  against  Rome,  b.  c.  211  (Liv. 
xxvi  9),  and  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Plautus, 
together  with  some  other  towns  in  the  same  neigh- 
buorhood  (Pkutus,  Capt.  ir.  2. 103).  Silius  luli- 
cns  also  notices  its  rocky  situation  and  the  hardy 
chAiacter  of  its  inhabitants  (viii  398,  xii.  532). 
Gioero  appears  to  have  possessed  a  farm  in  its  ter- 
ritory, to  which  he  alludes  more  than  once  in  his 
letten  to  Atticus  (ad  AU,  xi.  4,  13).  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  233)  that  it  receiyed  a 
ooloDy  of  veterans;  but  it  remained  a  place  of  only 
municipal  rank,  and  is  mentioned,  by  Strabo, 
Plinj,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latium.    Its  position  on  the  Via  Latina  probably 
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caused  it  to  retain  some  degree  of  protperity,  and 
Juyenal  notices  it  as  a  respectable  conntiy  towa 
where  houses  were  cheap.  (Juv.  iii.  224;  ^rab.  v. 
p.  237 ;  Plm.  iiL  5.  s.  9 1  Ptol.  iii.  1 .  §  63.)  Its  ex- 
istence at  a  later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries, 
and  it  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient  site 
throughout  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  now  an  episcopal  town  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a  hill  which  rises  aboye  the 
river  Cota  {K6aas,  Strab.)  about  5  miles  abcvo  its 
confluence  with  the  Sacoo  (Trerus).  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  visible  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, but  the  town  itself  contains  no  relics  of 
antiquity.  [£.  H.  B.l 

FU'CINUS  LACUS  (*  *wKlya  XifUfii,  Stiib.; 
Logo  Fucmo  or  Logo  di  Celano)^  a  hike  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  one  of  any  extent  that  is  found 
in  the  central  Apennines.  Strabo  calls  it  "  in  size 
like  a  sea"  (wtXeeylo,  rh  fjL4yt$0Sf  v.  p.  240);  but 
this  expression  would  convey  a  very  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  its  magnitude:  it  is,  however,  the  kr^est 
lake  in  Central  Italy,  though  but  little  exceeding 
those  of  Trasimene  and  VolsiniL  Its  drcumferem^ 
is  variously  estimated  at  30, 40,  or  even  5<i  miles, 
but  according  to  the  best  maps  does  not  really  ex- 
ceed 25  Italian,  or  about  29  English  miles.  Its 
form  is  nearly  oyal ;  and  it  is  situated  in  a  basin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  without  any 
yisible  natural  outiet.  In  a  geographical  pcant  of 
view  the  lake  Fucinus  u  of  importance  as  being  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsuU  of 
Italy,  being  just  about  half  way  between  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  also  at  the  middle 
point  of  a  line  drawn  fnun  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  would  there- 
fore haye  justly  deserved  the  name  of  the  "  Umbili- 
cus Italiae,"  applied  with  much  less  reason  to  the 
insignificant  pool  of  Cutilia.  [Cutiuak  Lacus.] 
The  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  b  itself  at  a  consider^ 
able  eleyation,  the  waters  of  the  lake  being  not  less 
than  2176  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
mountains  rise  on  all  sides  of  it  to  a  much  greater 
height,  especially  on  the  N.,  where  the  double- 
peaked  Monte  Velino  attains  the  eleyation  of  8180 
feet.  On  the  £.  and  W.  the  basin  of  the  hike  is 
bounded  by  limestone  ridges  of  much  inferior  ele- 
vation, but  steep  and  rocky,  which  separate  it  from 
the  yallqrs  of  the  Liris  and  the  Gitio,  Towards  the 
NW.  its  shores  are  gentle  and  sloping,  and  separated 
only,  by  a  very  moderate  acdivi^  from  the  waters  of 
the  Jmele  or  SaUoj  which  flow  towards  BieU  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  lake  Fucinus  is  almost  always  described  as 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  (Strab.  v.  p.  240 ; 
Vib.  Seq.  pp.  16,  23;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11),  and  that 
people  ovtainly  occupied  its  shores  for  at  leatit  three- 
fourths  of  their  extent;  but  Alba  (sumamed  Fu- 
censis  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake)  appears  to 
haye  been  more  properly  an  Aequian  city.  [Alba 
FucENSis.]  Alba  stood  on  a  hill  about  3  miles 
from  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  lake;  on  its  eastern 
shore,  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  was  situated  Marbu- 
BiuM,  the  capital  of  the  Mard,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  yisible  at  5.  Benedetto,  Cerfennia,  also  a 
Marsic  town,  occupied  the  site  of  Sta.  Felicila^  about 
2  miles  N.  of  Marrubium,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  pass  known  as  the  Mons  Imeus  or 
Forca  CartuOj  which  afforded  the  only  communi- 
cation from  the  basin  of  the  Fucinus  to  that  of  the 
Atemus  and  the  Adriatic.    On  the  W.  shore  of  th^ 
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Uk)8  stood  tho  Lvctn  AnomAB,  *  MoctoArj  and 
sacnd  gnm  of  the  goddcii  Anfriti*)  who  was  in  ill 
probftbimy  a  D«UTe  Maraio  dxnmtj,  whoaa  sap- 
poMd  conneetiott  with  Ciroe  and  Medea  waa  derived 
from  the  &ct  of  her  prwidin^  over  the  magie  herfae 
and  incantatioae  for  which  the  Marsi  were  always 
fiunoaa.  [Mahsl]  At  a  btter  period  then  grew 
up  a  town  npon  the  spot|  which  is  oalkd  id  iascrip- 
tiona  AsoiTiA,  but  moiit  have  aiao  beeo  comntly 
koowB  as  Lucas;  for  we  fSmd  the  Lueeniei  meiw 
tHmed  by  PKny  among  the  towns  of  the  Ifani.  and 
the  name  b  still  retained  by  the  modem  village  of 
Zmco  or  Lugo.  [Locns  Ai««tTiAi.]  The  beaati- 
fal  lines  of  Virgilt  in  which  he  associates  the  grove  of 
Angitia  with  the  ''glassy  vraters  "  of  the  Focinns,  are 
well  iotown.  (Virg.  Am,  vii.  759 ;  Sil.  ItaL  iv.  344.) 
According  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
SoKnos  there  had  fonnerly  existed  on  the  shores  of 
lile  Fucinns  a  town  named  Archippe,  which  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waten  of  the  lake  (Flin.  iiL 
IS.  8.  17;  SoKn.  f.  f  S):  and  Holstenins  tells  ns 
that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  still  preserved  the 
tradition,  and  pretended  that  the  remains  of  the  lost 
dty  were  visible,  when  the  wateis  were  low,  at  a 
spot  between  Trmgaee^  and  Ortueohio.  near  the  S. 
shore  of  the  lake.  (Holsten.  ^o<.  ad  Cht9,  p.  154.) 
Bat  the  whole  stoiy  has  a  veiy  fabalons  aspect. 
Another  marvel  related  of  the  lake  Fucinns  was, 
that  it  was  traversed  by  a  river  called  the  Pitonins, 
witboot  their  waten  becoming  mingled.  (Vib.  Seq. 
pi  16;  Plin.  ii.  103.  e.  106,  xxxi.  S.  s.  24.)  The 
story  (which  is  told  of  many  other  lakes)  is  the  more 
singnUr  in  this  case,  becanse  the  Fadnos  has  no 
▼ivible  natural  outlet,  no  stream  flowing /rom  it  in 
any  direction.  Bat  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  its 
snrplas  waters  were  originally  carried  off  by  a  sub- 
terranean channel,  the  opening  of  which,  at  a  spot 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  Luco,  is  distinctly  liitible,  and 
is  still  called  La  Ptdogna^  a  name  evidently  retam- 
ing  that  of  the  ancient  Pitonios.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  stream  of  any  magnitude  that  flows  tnto  the 
lake  ie  that  now  called  the  (rioveneo,  which  entera 
if  cieee  to  Marmbium,  and  is  a  perennial  stream  of 
clear  water,  supposed  by  some  local  writers  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  neighhommg  Logo  di  Semmio :  this, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Pitonins  of  the  ancients. 
There  caji  be  little  donbt  that  a  part  cf  the  waters  of 
the  Fuolnus  sink  into  a  chasm  or  natural  cavity  at 
Lm  Piedognoy  from  which  they  emeige  (as  is  often 
th  ■  ease  in  limestone  countries)  at  some  distant 
point:  and  this  is  precisely  the  statement  of  Lyco- 
phron,  whose  expressions  are  unusually  clear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Pitonius,  though  he  has  dis- 
torted the  name  of  the  Fucinns  into  that  of  Xi/urii 
^6ffiai  MapffuMs  (Alex,  1275).  Later  writers 
went  further,  and  conceived  that  they  could  recog- 
nise the  spot  where  these  waters  emerged  again  fttxn 
their  subterranean  channel,  which  they  identified 
with  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marda  in  the  valley  of 
the  Anio,  though  these  are  more  than  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  lake  Fudnos,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Liris.  This  belief  appears 
to  have  bad  no  better  fbundation  than  the  great 
clearness  of  the  water  in  both  cases  (whioh  would 
apply  equally  to  many  other  sources  much  nearer  to 
the  lake),  bnt  it  was  generally  adopted  m  antiquity: 
Strabo  states  it  as  a  well-known  iact;  and  Pliny, 
combining  both  marvels  in  one,  rehites  that  the  Aqua 
Marda,  which  was  called  at  its  source  Pitonia,  took 
Hb  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  PeHgni,  flowed 
through  the  klarsi  and  the  li^e  Fucinns,  then  sunk 
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into  a  cawn  and  ultimately  emeiged  in  the  Unikarf 
of  Tibur,  from  whence  it  was  can^  by  an  aqaeAaol 
to  Roma.  Statins  also  speaks  of  the  Aqua  Maicia 
as  derived  from  the  sbowb  of  the  Manio  mwintahw, 
(Strah.  ▼.  p.  240 ;  Pirn,  xxxi  9.  a.  24;  Stat. 
Silo,  I  3.) 

The  snbttmmean  outlets  of  the  Fucinns  wws, 
however,  often  insufficient  to  cany  off  its  suiploB 
watais;  and  the  lake  was  in  oonseqwnee  aubject  I* 
sudden  rises,  when  it  ovei  flowed  the  low  groimda  ea 
its  banks,  and  caused  much  misehleC.  Strabo  teUa 
us  that  it  sometimes  swaUed  ao  as  to  fill  up  the 
whole  basin  to  the  foot  of  the  moontaina,  at  otfaem 
would  sink  and  leave  dry  a  considenble  tract, 
which  then  became  susoeptiUe  of  cultvei  (Sciab. 
V.  p.  240.)  The  project  of  obviating  the  evils  arisii^ 
fimn  this  cause,  by  the  construction  of  an  artificial 
emissary  or  subterranean  canal  from  the  lake  into 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  was  among  the  great  deaigns 
entertained  by  Caesar,  bat  frustrated  by  his  death. 
(Suet,  CcKi.  44.)  Its  execution  was  afterwaida 
repeatedly  urged  npon  Augustus  by  the  Marsi,  bat 
without  effect,  and  it  was  reserved  tar  Claodina 
to  accomplish  this  giaat  work.  The  main  diilicalty 
consisted  in  the  hardness  of  the  limestone  re^ 
through  which  the  gallery  had  to  be  out:  the  length 
of  this  is  stated  by  Suetonius  at  thrse  Soman  oiUes 
(an  estimate  somewhat  below  the  truth*);  and  be 
tells  OS  that  80,000  workmen  were  empbyed  on  h 
continuously  for  a  period  of  11  yean.  The  opening 
of  it  WIS  celebrated  by  Claudius  with  great  magn^ 
oence,  and  a  mock  naval  combat  was  exhibited  on 
the  lake  upon  the  occasion;  but  owing  to  the  de- 
fective arrangements,  a  catastrophe  ensned,  In  which 
many  peraons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  emperet  him- 
self narrowly  escaped.  (SaeL  ClmuL  20,  21,  32; 
Tac.  Aim,  xiL  56,  57;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  38.)  The 
emissary,  however,  appears  to  have  fully  answered 
its  purpose  at  the  time;  but  Nero,  through  hatred 
of  Claudius,  suffered  the  wo^  to  fisU  into  decay, 
and  it  became  necessary  fbr  Hadrian  to  restore  them, 
OB  which  account  his  biographer  gives  him  the  orsdit 
of  having  constructed  them.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24; 
Spartian.  Bait,  22,  who  says  briefly,  *'Fucinnm 
emisit.'*)  From  this  period  we  have  no  fiuthor  ac- 
count of  it;  but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  became  obetruoted  by  the 
fidling  in  of  stones  and  earth  from  above;  andthon^ 
many  attempts  have  been  made  firara  the  year  1240 
to  the  present  day  to  clear  it  oat,  and  restore  it  to  a 
serviceable  state,  they  have  been  hitherto  without 
efieet  It  is,  however,  readily  aeoeesible  at  both 
ends,  and  even  in  its  present  state  sufficiently  attests 
the  justice  of  Pliny's  admiration,  iriio  deservedly 
ranks  it  among  the  most  memorable  proofb  of  Bonua 
greatness.  (Plin.  L  e.)  The  whole  work  wne  exa- 
mined in  detail  and  described,  hi  1S25,  by  a  Nea- 
politan engineer  named  Riverat  the  results  of  his 
researches  are  given  by  Kramer,  whose  excellent 
monography  of  the  lake  Fudnus  {Der  Fucmer  Set, 
4to.  Berlin,  1830)  and  the  surrounding  oonntry  is 
one  of  the  most  vatnaUe  oontribudons  to  our  knoi^ 
ledge  of  Italian  geography.  Its  authority  has  been 
gemrally  followed  in  the  preient  artiole.  [E.  H.  B.] 


*  The  actual  length,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments of  Rivera,  is  21,395  pabns,  or  about  15,600 
English  feet  (Kramer,  Dwr  Fvemer  Sm,  ^  4a) 
The  Monte  Soivtaao,  through  the  solid  fimestone 
rock  of  which  it  was  pierced,  rises  morB  than  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 


FULGIHIUM. 

FULOI'NIUM  («M;Aicf»ior,  App. :  £ih,  FnlgiiMB, 
•Stas  t  FoUgnai),  a  nranicipal  town  of  Umbriftf  sitnated 
on  the  Vuk  Flvninia  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  was  distant  only  8  miles  fieom  He* 
▼ania,  and  3  from  Forum  FUuniniL  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  no  great  importance,  at  least 
till  a  late  period,  as  its  name  is  whollj  omitted  by 
Strabo,  who  enumerates  all  the  other  towns  on  or 
near  the  Via  Flaminia.  Bat  we  leam  from  Cioero 
that  it  was  a  municipal  town,  thongh  in  the  subor- 
dinate condition  of  a  praefeotura.  (Municipium 
Fnlginas,  Pnefectnra  Fulginas,  Cic  Fr,  ap,  Priioiam, 
vii.  14.  §  70.  The  notion  that  it  was  a  *<  foederata 
dvitas*  rests  npon  the  ialse  reading  of  "  Fulgina- 
tinm  "  for ''  Igavinatiam''  in  Cic.  pro  BaXb,  20.  See 
Orelli,  tuihe,)  It  is  mentioned  also  daring  the 
Perosian  War  in  b.  c.  41,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Veotidios  and  Asinius,  the  generals  of  Antony. 
(Applan,  B.  C.  v.  35.)  Stilus  Italicns  describes  it 
as  situated  in  an  open  plain,  without  walls  (viii. 
461):  the  proximity  of  the  more  important  towns  of 
Mevania  and  HispeUnm  probably  kept  it  from  rising 
to  consideration,  thongh  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  with  the  same 
branch  which  led  by  lateramna  «nd  Spoletium 
must  have  been  iaTourable  to  its  development, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  *'civitss"  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itineraiy.  (/(in.  Hier,  p.  613.)  The  modem 
dity  of  i^o^^fio  has  risen  to  importance  after 
the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  Forum  Flaminii, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  JlJi  inscription  discovered  here 
has  preserved  the  name  of  a  local  nymph  or  divinity 
named  Fulginia  (OrelL  Inter.  2409):  another 
records  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  a  certain  0.  Betuos 
Cilo,  by  15  towns  of  Umbria,  of  which  he  was  the 
common  patron.  (Orell.  Inter,  98.)  This  has  been 
absurdly  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
league  or  confederacy  of  these  cities  of  which  Fnlgi* 
nium  was  the  head.  (Cramer,  Ane,  Italyf  vol.  i  p. 
268).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FUNDI  (^uy8o<:  Eih.  ^ow9ay6tj  Fundanus: 
Fondi)t  a  city  of  Latiam,  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Appian  Way  between 
Tamcina  and  Formiae,  and  about  5  miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  marshy  plain  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a  considerable  lake  or  pod,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Lacus  Fundanus  (Piin.  iiL  5.  s.  9), 
and  still  called  the  La^  di  Fondi,  The  city  was 
probably  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians; 
and  in  B.  c.  840,  daring  the  great  Latin  War,  it 
would  appear  to  have  occupied  a  sort  of  neutral 
poeition  between  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and,  as 
well  as  its  neighbour  Formiae,  continued  fSuthful  to 
the  Romans  daring  that  trying  period.  For  this 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  were  rewarded 
with  the  Roman  **  dvitas,"  but  without  the  right  of 
suffrage.  (Liv.  viii.  14.)  Shortly  after  this,  however, 
a  part  of  the  citizens  of  Fundi  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
their  neighbours  of  Privemum,  under  the  lead  of 
Vitruvius  Vaccus,  who  was  himself  a  native  of 
FondL  But  the  authorities  of  the  city  suooeeded  in ' 
excusing  themselves  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  escaped 
without  punishment.  (lb.  19.)  They  did  not  how- 
ever obtain  the  full  Roman  franchise  with  the  right 
of  voting  till  B.  c  190,  when  they  were  for  the  first 
time  enrolled  in  the  Aiomilian  tribe.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
36;  VelL  Pat  L  14.)  Hence  it  is  to  this  interval 
that  Pompeins  Festus  must  refer  whoi  he  ^waks  of 
Fundi  as  well  as  Formiae  as  having  been  in  the 
ooDdition  of  praeftcturae^    (Feet.  p.  233.)    At  a 
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avhaaqiMnl  period  it  received  a  oolor^  of  veterans 
under  Augustas  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234),  and  appean 
to  have  oontmued  under  the  Roman  empire  to  be  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  (Strab.  v.  p.  234;  Mel. 
u.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  63;  OreU. 
Inter.  821, 2951),  for  which  it  was  probably  indebted 
to  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  here 
eompelled  to  deviate  from  the  sea-cotist,  and  make 
an  angle  inland  from  Tarradna  to  Fundi,  and  thence 
again  to  Formiae,  where  it  rejoins  the  coast  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  Fundi  was  distant  18  miles 
from  ^ch  of  the  above  towns.  (/^  AnL  pp.  108, 
121 :  Rm,  Sier.  p.  611.)  The  mention  of  its  name 
by  Horace  on  bis  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  the 
ridicule  caat  by  him  on  the  pompous  airs  assumed 
by  its  local  magistrate  or  praetor,  Aufidius  Luscns, 
are  familiar  to  iJl  readers.  (Hor.  SaL  L  5.  34.)  It 
is  inddentally  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  and  Saetonius, 
from  whom  we  leam  that  the  family  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  came  originally  from  Fundi:  some 
writers  also  ropresented  Tiberias  himself  as  bom 
there.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiv.  6;  Suet  Tib.  5,  CaL  23, 
Gaib.  8).  Slius  Italicns  seems  to  indode  Fundi  as 
well  as  Caieta  in  Campania  (viii.  524 — 530),  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  both  comprised  within 
Latium,  according  to  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  under 
the  Roman  empire,  or  what  was  called  Latium 
Novum.    [Latium.] 

The  modem  city  of  Fondi  still  retains  the  ancient* 
site,  and  considerable  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  an  ancient  gateway  with  a 
portion  of  the  walls  adjoining  it,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  polygonal  constraction,  and  the  upper 
part  of  later  Roman  style.  An  inscription  over  the 
gate  (now  called  the  PorUUa)  records  the  constrac- 
tion of  the  walls  and  gates  c^  the  dty  by  the  local 
magistrates  or  aedUes.  (Hoare,  Clatt.  Tour,  vd.  L 
p.  106.)  The  prindpal  street  of  the  town  is  still 
formed  by  the  AHa  Appia,  and  retains  great  part  of 
the  ancient  pavement :  nnmerous  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  modem 
town,  or  have  been  empbyed  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  construction  of  its  castle,  cathedral,  &c 

Fundi  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wines:  the  famous  Caecuban  wine 
was  in  foot  produced  within  its  territory  fCABOUBus 
Aokr],  but  besides  this  the  wine  of  Fundi  itself 
(Fundannm  vinum)  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
roputation,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Caecuban 
and  Falemian.  (Martial,  xiii.  113;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s  8.) 
It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  "  Fundanus 
ager  "  was  one  of  those  districts  which  the  agrarian 
law  of  Servilius  Rallus  sought  to  apportion  amf»g 
the  needy  dtizens  of  Rome.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  il. 
26.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FURCAE  CAUDraAE.     [Caudium.] 

FURCOIIIUM.    [Vestinl] 


0. 


GABAE  (r4iat).  1.  A  strongly  fortified  post  in 
Sogdiana,  mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  that  country 
by  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  iv.  17.)  It  is  not 
poedble  to  identify  it  with  any  known  place,  but  it 
has  been  supposed  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Arrian  under  the  name 
of  Gaza  Hv.  2),  and  by  Curtins  under  that  of  Gabata 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  It  is  dear  that  the  three  places  wero 
occupied  by  a  Scythian  race  sometimes  odled  gene- 
licaliy  MasMge^e,  and  sometimes  by  a  more  local 
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title,  Sogdiani;  bat. the  identitjr  of  the  three  phuxi 
Ib  by  no  means  certain. 

2.  One  of  the  rojal  pakces  of  the  kinf^  of  Persia, 
situated,  according?  to  Strabo  (xt.  p.  728),  in  the 
upper  conntiy  of  Persu.  According  to  Ptdemj  (vL 
4.  §  7)  it  must  have  been  situated  at  no  great  dis* 
tance  from  the  Panar^adae.  The  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  district  Oabiene,  which  was  in 
Sosiana,  and  may  not  unlikely  have  comprehended 
a  pert  of  Pentis.  [V.] 

GABALA  (Tdia,  rdeaXa),  a  place  in  GaUlee 
fortified  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  J.  xv.  9. 
§  5),  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Gamala.  [Ga- 
MILA.]  [G.  W.] 


COIN  OV  OABALA. 

GABALENE.     [Gbbalemb.] 

GA'BALI  or  GABALES  (ra«cUc<f,Strab.pL  191). 
**  The  Buteni  and  the  Gabales,**  says  Strabo,  '*  border 
on  the  Narbonitis.**  In  Caesar's  time  the  Gabali 
were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Arverni.  (J9.  G. 
TiL  75.)  In  another  passage,  he  speaks  of  the 
'*  Gabalos  prozimcsque  pagos  Arreroorum  "  (A  G» 
viL  64).  Their  position  is  in  a  mountainous  country 
between  the  Arverni  and  the  Helvii.  It  corresponds 
to  the  GevoMidan  of  the  ante-revolutionary  histoiy 
of  France,  a  name  derived  from  the  middle-age  term 
Gavaldanum,  and  nearly  to  the  present  department 
of  Loz^re,  There  were  silver  mines  in  the  country 
of  the  Ruteni  and  Gabali  (Strabo).  The  cheese  of 
this  country  was  &med  at  Rome  (Plin.  zi.  42) ; 
it  came  from  the  '*  Lesorae  Gabalidqoe  pagL"  The 
Lesora  is  the  mountain  Lozere.  Sidonins  Apol- 
Umaris  (Carin.  xziv.  27)  says, 

**  Tum  terram  Gabalum  satis  nivosam." 
A  large  part  of  it  is  a  cold,  mountainous  country. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Gabali,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
is  Anderitum.    [Andbritum.]  [G.  L.] 

GABAZA,  a  district  of  Sogdiana  apparently  from 
the  description  of  Curtius,  who  states  that  Alex- 
ander's  army  suffered  much  there  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  [Gabab,  No.  1.]  It  must  have  been 
between  the  40th  and  42nd  pinllelB  of  N.  lat.,  and 
near  the  furthest  limit  northward  of  Alexander's 
march.  [V.] 

GABIE'NE  (Patfii?!^,  Strab.  xvL  ^  745),  one  of 
the  three  eparchies  into  which  Elymais  was  divided 
in  ancient  times:  the  other  two  were  Mesabatica  and 
Corbiana.  It  appears  from  the  notice  in  Strabo  that 
Gabiene  was  in  the  direction  of  Susa.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  of  Alexander's  successors,  Anti- 
gonns  having  attempted  to  cut  off  Eumenes  in  that 
locality,  and  Eumenes  having  succeeded  in  wintering 
there  in  spite  of  the  enemy.  (Diod.  xix.  26, 34;  Pint 
Eumen,  15;  Polyaen.  StraL  iv.  6.  §  13.)         [Y.] 

GA'BII  (rdSioi :  £th.  TdiioSj  Gabinus :  Catti- 
glwne\  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  between 
12  and  13  miles  from  Rome  on  the  road  to  Prae- 
sebte,  and  close  to  a  small  volcanic  lake  now  called 
the  Logo  di  CastigUone.  All  accounts  represent 
it  as  a  Latin  city,  and  both  Vii^gil  and  Dionysius 
expressly  term  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Virg. 
Am*  Ti.  773;  Serv.  ad  loc;  Dionys.  iv.  53.*)   Solinns 
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■koe  ascribes  to  it  a  still  earlier  erigin,  ind  ttji  it 
was  founded  by  two  Siculian  brothers,  GaJatos  and 
Bins,  from  whose  combined  names  tiiat  of  the  dty 
was  derived.  (SoUn.  2.  §  10.)  In  the  eariy  history 
of  Rome  it  figures  as  one  of  the  most  ooi^eiibls 
of  the  Latin  cities,  and  Dionysins  expressly  teDs  is 
Q.  e.)  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  WfoA 
populous  of  them  all.  According  to  a  tnMlitiao  pn- 
served  btith  by  hira  and  Plutarch,  it  was  at  Gsba 
that  Romulus  and  Remus  received  their  edoeatifln, 
a  proof  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  a  flooiiib- 
ing  city  at  that  early  period.  (Dionys.  L  84;  Plot 
iZoin.  6.)  Yet  no  subsequent  mention  oocus  «f  it 
in  histoiy  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome  tiO  tW 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbns.  At  that  time  Gsbii 
appears  as  wholly  independent  of  Rome,  aad  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  Tarqainius  by  affbrdin; 
shelter  to  fugitives  and  exiles  finom  Rome  and  otbtf 
cities  of  Latium.  But  it  was  able  saooessfaDy  to 
withstand  the  arms  of  Tarquin,  who  only  sacceeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  city  by  stratagem 
and  by  the  treachery  of  his  sod  Sextos,  who  ood- 
trived  to  be  recoved  at  Gabii  as  a  fngitive,  and 
then  made  use  of  the  influence  he  obtained  then 
to  betray  the  dty  into  the  hands  of  his  £atber. 
(Liv.  i.  53,  54  ;  Dionys.  iv.  53—58;  VaL  Usx.  rii. 
4.  §2;  Ovid,  Fatt,  ii.  690—710.)  The  twa^ 
concluded  on  tiiis  occasion  between  Rome  and  Gabii 
was  among  the  most  ancient  monuments  praerrcd 
in  the  former  city :  it  is  evidently  one  of  tboN 
alluded  to  by  Horace  as  the 

"foedera  ngam 
Cum  GaibUt  aut  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabnus," 

and  was  preserved  on  a  wooden  shield  m  the  tenpfe 
of  Jupiter  Fidius  at  Rome.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  S5; 
Dionys.  iv.  58.)  Its  memory  is  also  recorded  bjr  s 
remarkable  coin  of  the  Antistia  Gens,  a  &mi^ 
which  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Gabii. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  137.)  Whatever  were  the  rela- 
tions thus  established  between  the  two  states,  tb^ 
did  not  lung  subsist:  Sextns  Tarquinius  took  zefbg* 
at  Gabii  after  his  expuhuon  from  Rome,  and,  thouj^ 
according  to  Livy  (i.  60)  he  was  soon  after  mar- 
dered  by  his  enemies  there,  we  find  the  name  of  tbt 
Gabians  amtmg  the  Latin  dtiea  which  oorobiDed 
against  the  Romans  before  the  battle  of  B^n^ 
(Dionys.  v  61.)  We  may  hence  coDdnde  tbat 
they  at  this  time  really  formed  part  of  the  Ij^ 
League,  and  were  doubtless  included  in  the  tieaty 
conduded  by  that  bsidy  with  Sp.  Cassias  in  && 
493.     (Niebuhr,  vd.  ii.  p.  17.) 

From  this  time  their  name  is  but  rudyneo- 
tioned ;  and,  whenever  they  appear  in  histoiy.  it  ia 
as  allies  or  dependents  of  Rome.  Thos  in  b.  c  46S 
we  are  tdd  that  their  territory  was  ravaged  by  tbe 
Volscians  (Liv.  iii.  8)  in  a  predatory  incaisoB 
against  Rome;  and  in  b.  c.  381  thejsuficred  in  £b 
manner  from  the  incnrsioos  of  their  neighboon  the 
Praenestlnes,  who  were  at  that  time  on  hostile  tcnni 
with  the  Republic  (Id.  vi.  21>  Even  in  the  Itft 
great  struggle  of  the  Latins  for  independence,  bo 
mention  occurs  of  Gabii,  nor  have  we  any  acooont 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  it  was  admitted 
to  the  position  in  which  we  subsequently  find  it,  of  a 
Roman  municipinm.  In  b.  a  211  it  is  again  men- 
tioned aa  occasion  of  Hannibal*s  march  against  Booe 
(Liv.  xzvL  9);  and  an  inddental  notice  of  it  occois 
in  B.  a  176  (ld.xli.  16):  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
we  hear  little  more  of  it  in  history.  In  b.  c.  4 1 ,  how- 
ever, we  find  it  sdected  for  a  conference  between 


Octavum  and  L.  Anbmiiu,  probably  od  accomnt  of 
its  position  midway  between  Rome  and  Praeneste. 
(Appian,  B,  C,  t.  SS.)    But  long  before  this  period 
It  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  appean 
to  have  fallen  into  complete  decay.    We  learn,  in- 
deed, tbat  the  dictator  Sulla  restored  its  walla,  and 
divided  its  territory  among  bis  Teterans  (£«&.  Co^on. 
p.  234);  bat  this  measure,  if  it  did  not  lUicelerate 
its  decline,  at  least  did  nothing  to  arrest  it:  and  in 
B.  c.  54  we  find  Cicero  speaking  of  Gabii  among 
the  towns  of  Latiam  which  were  so  poor  and  decayed 
that  they  coald  hardly  take  thdr  accustomed  part  in 
thesacr^ces  on  theAlban  Mount  (Cic  pro  Plane.  9.) 
Dionysios  also  attests  its  decayed  condition  at  a  some- 
whiit  later  period,  and  tells  ns  that  in  his  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  enclosed  withm  the  ancient 
walls  was  no  longer  inhabited,  though  the  traffic 
along  the  high  roaid  (the  Via  Praenestina)  preserved 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  town  from  depopulation 
(iv.  53).     This  distinct  statement  explains,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confirms,  the  expressions  of  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  which  would  otherwute  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  state  of  desoUtion.     Thus 
Horace  calls  it  a  **  deserted  village,"  and  Propertius 
apeaka  as  if  it  were  almost  devoid  of  inhabitants. 
(Eor.Ep.  L 1 1 . 7 ;  Propert.  v.  1 .  34.)  The  still  stronger 
expmsions  of  Lucan  (vii,  392)  are  scarcely  meant 
to  be  historical.    Juvenal  also  repeatedly  alludes  to 
it  as  ft  poor  countiy  town,  retaining  much  of  rustic 
simplicity,  and  in  imitation  of  Horace  couples  its 
name  with  that  of  Fidenae.  (Juv.  iii.  189,  vi.  56, 
z.  100.)    But  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  it 
had  been  considerably  revived  at  this  period;  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  cold  sulphureous  waters, 
which  are  already  noticed  by  Horace  (Ep.  i.  15.  9), 
had  become  a  source  of  attraction,  but  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  tlie  site,  prove  that  it  not  only  continued 
to  exist  as  a  munid^  town,  but  recovered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  its  previous  decay.     This  re- 
vival, which  appears  to  have  commenced  as  early  as 
tile  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
Hadrian,  and  continued  under  his  immediate  sue- 
oesson  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. From  this  time  all  trace  of  the  town  disappears; 
thcRigh  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Gabii,  men- 
tioned in  early  ecclesiastical  documents  down  to  the 
7th  century,  belong  to  this  city,  rather  than  to  a 
Sabine  Gabii,  of  which  nothing  else  is  known.  ( Vis- 
oonti,  Jifomtm.  Gabmif  pp.  7 — 14 ;  Nibby,  DrntonUj 
vol  ii.  pp.^6 — 78.) 

The  site  of  Gabii  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  state- 
ments of  Dionysius  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  distant 
100  stadia  fiixim  Rome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
with  which  the  Itineraries,  that  pUu»  it  12  M.  P. 
from  the  city,  closely  accord.  (Dionys.  iv.  53  ; 
Strat.  ▼.  p.  238 ;  Itm,  Ant  p.  302  ;  Tab.  Peut.) 
Strabo  correctly  adds  that  it  was  just  about  equi- 
distant from  Rome  and  Praeneste ;  and  as  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple  have  always  remained  to  mark 
the  spot,  it  is  strange  that  its  site  should  have  been 
mistaken  by  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  who 
(before  Cluverius)  transferred  it  to  GaUicano  or  La 
Coloumu  The  temple  just  mentioned  stands  in  a 
commanding  position  on  a  gentle  eminence,  a  short 
distance  on  the  left  of  the  ancient  road,  the  line  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  its  still  existing  pave- 
ment :  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  readily 
traced,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  of  hill  from  thence 
to  an  eminence  on  the  N.  of  the  lake,  which  pro- 
bably fanned  the  ancient  dtadd,  and  is  crowned 
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by  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  fortren,  now  known  as 
Cattiglume.  Some  remains  of  the  indls  may  be  still 
observed  near  this  castle :  their  extent,  to  which 
Dionysius  appeals  as  proof  of  the  former  greatness  of 
Gabii,  is  considerable,  the  circuit  being  about  three 
miles,  but  the  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  only  ancient  edifice  now  visible  is  the 
temple  already  noticed,  which  has  been  supposed, 
with  much  probability,  to  be  that  of  Juno,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  and  his  constant  imitator  Siliua 
Italicus,  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Gabii.  (Yirg.Aen. 
vii.  682 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  537.)  Livy,  however,  noticee 
also  a  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  ancient  city  (xli.  16), 
and  the  point  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  existing 
edifice  is  of  a  simple  stylo  of  construction,  built 
wholly  of  Gabian  stone,  and  with  but  little  ornament. 
It  much  resembles  thu  one  still  remaining  at  Aricia; 
and  is  probably,  like  that,  a  work  of  Roman  times 
[Aricia],  though  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  Nothing  else  now  remains  above 
ground;  but  excavations  nuwlo  in  the  year  1792 
brought  to  light  the  seats  of  a  theatre  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  ranges  of  semiciroular  seats  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  one)  just  below  the  temple, 
facmg  the  Via  Praenestina, —  and  a  short  distance 
from  it,  immediately  adjoining  the  high  road,  were 
found  the  remains  of  the  Forum,  the  phm  of  which 
might  be  distinctly  traced  :  it  was  evidenUy  a  work 
of  Imperial  times,  surrounded  with  porticoes  on 
three  sides,  and  adorned  with  statues.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  same  excavations  were 
of  considerable  interest,  as  illustrating  the  municipal 
condition  of  Gabii  under  the  Roman  Empire;  aad 
numerous  works  of  art,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  many  cf 
them  of  great  merit,  proved  that  Gabii  mnst  have 
risen,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  a  position  of  considerable 
splendour.  Both  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  are 
fidly  described  and  illustrated  by  Visoonti.  (ifonw- 
menti  Gabim,  Roma,  1797,  and  Milan,  1835.) 

Gabii  was  noted  in  ancient  times  for  its  stone, 
known  as  the  "  lapis  Gabinus,"  a  hard  and  compact 
variety  of  the  volcanic  tufo  or  peperino  common 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna:  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  "  lapis  Aibanus,''  but  is  of  superior  qua- 
lity, and  appean  to  have  been  extensively  empk>yed 
by  the  Romans  as  a  building-stone  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  that  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  (Sirab.  ▼. 
p.  238  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  43  ;  Nibby,  Homa  Antica, 
voL  i.  p.  240.)  It  is  singular  that  no  allusion  is 
found  in  any  ancient  writer  to  the  lake  of  Gabii :  this 
is  a  circuhu-  basin  of  small  extent,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  formed  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; 
it  immediately  adjmns  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient city,  which  in  hcA  forms  part  of  the  outer  rim 
of  the  enter.  Pliny,  however,  alludes  to  the  volcanie 
character  of  the  soil  of  Gabii,  which  caused  it  to  sound 
hollow  as  one  rode  over  it.  (Plin.  ii.  94.) 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient  importance 
of  Gabii  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  bor<r 
rowed  from  thence  the  mode  of  dress  called  the 
Ginctus  Gabinns,  which  was  usual  at  sacrifices  and 
on  certain  other  solemn  occasions.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
612  ;  Serv.  ad  loc;  Liv.  v.  46,  &c)  Still  more 
remarkable  is  it  that,  aocordmg  to  tiie  rules  of  the 
Augurs,  the  '^  Ager  Gabinus  "  was  set  apart  as  some- 
thing distinct  both  from  the  Ager  Romanus  and 
Ager  Peregrinus.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  33.)  The  road 
leading  from  Rome  to  Gabii  was  originally  called 
the  Via  Gabiha,  a  name  which  occun  twice  in  the 
earlier  books  of  Livy  (iii.  6,  v.  49),  but  appean  to 
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liave  basn  sabseqiuntlj  ni«^;«d  in  that  of  the  Via 
Pnenestina,  of  which  ife  fornMd  a  part     [£.  H.  B.] 

GABRANTOVICI.  TaipaprmOinw  €vXifUPos 
it6Kwas  b  000  of  the  notioes  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  S.  §  6) 
of  a  locality  Ijiog  between  DuHum  Smut  (Aovvoy 
viXwot)  and  OoeUum  PromoiOorimm  ('Oit^AAov 
Ikxpov),  Name  for  name,  and  place  for  place, 
Donom  ia  i>H»>8>]ej  Bay  near  Whitby  in  Yorkihire. 
Ocellom  ia  probably  Fkunboroygk  Head.  This 
makes  the  bay  of  the  Gabrantovid  the  equvalent  to 
the  present  Fiity  Bay.  Philippe  (in  his  MotmtaiKU 
mid  JUvert  o/Yorktbire)  takes  this  view;  which  is, 
probably,  the  right  one.  Others,  however,  and 
amongst  them  the  editor  cf  the  Monmneaia  BriUm- 
stba,  place  it  at  BuiiingUm,  crHomseo'-^m  which 
case  the  Oodhim  Fromontorinm  most  be  iS^Nim 
Mead  If  so,  a  promontory  so  important  as  Fkan' 
horot^h  Haaid  hit  no  name  in  Ptolemy.  If  so^  tooy 
the  entrance  to  the  Number  is  mentioned  twice  orer 
«— fint,  as  Spurn  Head  (Gabiantovioonun  Sinns), 
and  next,  as  the  outlets  of  the  riyer  Abas,  I  e.  the 
headland  is  mentioned,  and  so  are  the  waters  imme- 
diately in  eontact  with  it  This  is  not  the  ordinary 
Ibrm  of  Ptolemy's  entries.  Hence,  the  reasooing  lies 
in  &voar  of  FUey  Bay,  strengthened  by  the  £sct  of 
the  entry  in  this  case  being  a  doable  one  in  a  smgle 
ianD^^Ta€parT9tftKwv  thKifUPot  K^rot. 

Bat  the  *'  bay  with  the  good  haibonr  **  was  one 
thing,  the  ^  Gabrantoriei **  was  another:  indeed,  the 
iiorm  in  -vici  (mther  than  -▼iooe  or  -vica)  is  an 
assumption.  All  that  we  collect  from  the  form  of 
the  word  is,  that  the  object  expressed  by  the  erode 
fiirm  Gabrantorici-  was  an  object  of  which  the  name 
had  a  plural  number.  It  might  be  the  name  of 
a  population;  it  might  he  tJbe  name  of  something 
eke. 

WhatoTer  may  have  been  the  real  case,  it  Is  a 
word  which  in  the  eyes  of  what  may  be  caUed 
the  minute  ethnologist  is  one  of  great  intoiest;  sinos 
it  bears  upon  a  question  which,  erery  day,  acquiras 
£resh  magnitude,  riz.  the  extent  to  which  Gorman 
or  Scandinavian  ssttlemenls  had  been  made  in  Britain 
anterior,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
but  to  the  time  of  Roman  conquest.  Professor 
Philipps,  and  probably  others  besides  the  present 
writer,  have  believed  that  German  glosses  and  Ger- 
man fbnns  an  to  be  found  in  the  British  part  of 
Ptolemy. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  possibitity  of  GabnmUme 
being  a  German  word,  we  have  as  a  probable  analysis 
of  it  the  particijde  g^mtmie  (sxitiml)  and  the 
aubstantxva  ins  (viBage,  ataUon,  bay).  What  de- 
termined the  name  is  uncertain.  It  might  be  the 
pfesence  of  a  beacon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  main 
point;  the  main  pomt  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an 
equivalent  to  the  modem  compound  Flam-borough, 
This,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  uot  an 
accident  Farther  remarks  on  the  question  to  which 
this  notics  relates  are  found  under  the  words  Pb- 
TUARiE  and  Vaxduarh.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GABRSTA  or  GABBITA  SILVA  (ro^pira, 
rdCpcro,  or  Vd^fifru  9Xiy),  a  range  of  monatains  in 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (viL  p.  39S)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  §§  6,  7,  S4)  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  several  of  the  earlier  geogra|^erB  to  identify 
it  with  the  Thurmgerwaid ;  but  Uter  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  BSkmertgald,  in  the  north  of 
Bavaria,  is  meant  The  name  is  evidently  of  Celtic 
origin  (compare  the  name  Vergobretae  in  Caes. 
A  O.  L  16),  and  probably  aignifies  **  a  woody  moun- 
tain." [L.S.] 


GADARA. 

GABROHAGUS,  a  tovm  in  the  interior  of  Nori- 
com,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Anlsus.  It  is  iden- 
tijBed  by  some  with  Lietsen,  on  the  /nn,  and  by  otlieis 
with  Winditk^Garttem,  (/ttfk  Ani.  p.  276;  Tab. 
Peat,)  [L.  S.] 

GABROSENTUM,  in  Britain,  probably  the 
nominative  form  of  the  Cfabrotente  of  the  Notitia, 
and  the  C^i^rooenlM  of  the  geographer  of  Ravenna. 
It  was  a  station  along  the  line  S[  the  Vallum  (per 
luteam  VaU$)Md  was  occupied  by  the  second  cohort 
of  the  Thracians.  The  editor  of  the  MommarUa 
Briiaumea  identifies  Gabrosentnm  with  Drumburgh 
in  Cumberiand:  Mr.  Bmoe^  with  Bowuem,  At 
Bowness  slight  traces  of  the  walls  of  a  station  may 
with  difficult  be  detected,  "  its  southern  lines  near 
the  church  being  those  which  are  most  apparent* 
A  small  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  Sulpidus 
Secundianos,hasbeendugupatJ3oi0iiess.   [R.GX.] 

GAD.    [Palautdia.] 

GADAR  (rdSop,  Isid.  StatLPartk  jl  2),  appears 
to  have  been  a  small  pbce  between  Nisae  and  Anti* 
ocheiaofMargiaaa.  Bennell((reoyr.qfirero(iToi.iL 
p.  390)  hasconjeetured,  from  the  names  of  twoother 
small  places  mentioned  alao  by  Udorus,  that  Gadar 
is  represented  now  by  Gaudar  or  Caeadar,  called  by 
Abulfeda  Koudor,  md  not  improbably  one  of  the 
later  seats  of  the  Gandarii  or  Gaadhdrat.     [V.] 

GADARA  (ra  rdbapa:  Etk  Tolk^is,  fom. 
Taiapls),  a  dty  of  Palestine,  accounted  the  capital 
of  Penea  by  Joeephus  (A  J,  iv.  7.  §  8),  to  the  SK. 
oftheseaof  Tibenas,and  60  stadia  distant  from  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  on  the  confines  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the 
r^onofScythopoli8(F»to,§§65.9>  Itispbcedby 
Pliny  (t.  16)ontheriverHieromax,nowthe  Yarmak^; 
and  the  dirtrict  which  took  its  name  from  it,  the 
Taioffhrmv  yd  of  the  Evangelists  {St.  Mark,  t.  1 ;  ^ 
Luibe,  viiL  26),  was  the  eastern  boondaiy  of  Galilee 
(B.  J'.iii.d.  §  1  )l  Polybius,  who  records  its  capture  by 
Antiochus,  calls  it  the  strongest  dty  in  those  parte 
(t.  71,  and  op,  Joseph.  AuL  xiL  3.  §  8).  It  was  re- 
stored by  Pompey  (^AfU.  xir.  4.  §  4),  having  been 
shortly  before  destroyed,  and  waa  the  seat  of  one  ef  the 
five  Sanhedrims  instituted  by  Gabinius  {AuL  xiv.  & 
§  4),  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  leckoned 
one  of  the  Grecian  dties  (ir^fir  'EAXi|i^t),  en 
which  aeeonnt  it  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdictkn 
of  ArcheUus  (ilnl.  xvii.  18.  §  4,  B.  J.  iL  6.  §  8),  and 
subjected  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  although  it  had 
oeen  granted  as  a  special  grace  to  Herod  the  Great 
(B.  J.  i.  20.  §  8).  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
taken  by  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  (ii. 
18.  §  I),  which  act  was  soon  afterwards  reversed  by 
its  Syrian  inhwbifants  (§  5);  but  Vespasian  found 
it  in  occupation  of  the  Jews,  on  his  first  campaign  in 
Galilee,  when  he  took  it,  and  slaughtered  sll  its 
adult  inhabitants,  and  bamt  not  only  the  city  itself, 
but  all  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  neighbonrhoed 
(iii.  7.  §  1).  It  seems  to  haTO  been  again  occupied 
by  the  Jewe,  for,  on  his  next  campaign  in  Galilee,  it 
was  Toluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Romans;  a  mea- 
surs  prompted  by  a  desire  of  peace,  and  by  foar  for 
their  proper^,  for  Gadara  was  inhabited  by  many 
WMlthy  men  (iT.  7.  §  8).  This  last  observation  is 
in  Sonne  messun  confirmed  by  the  existing  remains  of 
the  dty,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  stately  private 
edifices,  as  well  ss  of  important  pahfic  buildings. 

Om  Keita,  the  andent  Gadara,  is  ntuated  in  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, about  6  miles  S£.  by  E.  of  the  sea  of  Gahlse, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  river  Yartnak,  the  Hieromax 
of  Pliny.    The  mins  are  veiy  oonsideraUek    **'  The 
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itftUs  of  the  aneieiit  Gadan  an  still  9mlj  disoen- 
iUt.  BeddflB  tlM  fbondatioM  of  a  whole  Una  cf 
bouaa,  and  tha  rBmaiiu  of  a  row  of  eolnmna  which 
lined  the  main  stmt  on  eitber  aide,  there  are  two 
theatres,  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town, 
one  quite  destrojFed,  bat  the  ktter  in  toij  tolerable 
presenration,  and  TSry  handsome^  near  it  the  ancient 
pavement,  with  wheeMiacks  of  carria|^,  is  still 
'visiUew  Broken  oohnons  and  capitals  lie  in  every 
diiestien,  and  aaroophagi  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  neeropcdis,  the  tombs  of  which  are  bj 
iar  the  mast  interesting  antiquities  of  Om  Ktu$, 
The  sepnfchres,  which  are  all  nnder  ground,  are 
hewn  oat  of  the  live  rock,  and  the  doors,  which  are 
vary  maasy,  are  oat  out  of  immense  blocks  of  stone; 
seme  of  tfaeie  are  now  standing,  and  actually  working 
on  thdr  hinges."  (Irbj  and  ICangles,  p.  297 ;  Lord 
Lindsay,  vol.  il.  pp.  96,  97 ;  Traill's  JoteplnUt  toL  i. 
p^  35,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  and  the  PUtee  there  referred  tow) 

The  hot  springs  and  baths  of  Gadarawere  celebrated 
in  ancient  timee,  and  reckoned  second  only  to  those 
of  Baiae,  and  with  which  none  other  eould  be  com- 
pared. (Eonap.  Sardiaa.  op.  Relaad,  PttlauL  p. 
775.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  <^  An- 
toninas  Martyr:  "  In  parte  ipsius  civitatis,  miliario 
tertioy  sunt  aqnae  calidse  qnae  appelUntur  thermae 
Heliae,  ubi  leprosi  mundantur;"  and  again:  **  Ibi 
est  etiam  flovias  calidos  qoi  dicitur  Gadarra,  et  de- 
aeendii  torrens,  et  intntt  Jordanem,  et  ex  ipso  am- 
pliatur  Jordanis  et  major  fit "  (op.  Bekmd,  I  c). 
Bosebias  and  St.  Jerome  are  more  aocnrate ;  they 
describe  the  hot  epriogs  as  bursting  forth  from  the 
roots  of  the  moontain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
having  baths  built  over  them.  (^OnomatL  «.  w. 
Aiedu  and  TdZapa,  cited  by  Beland,  p.  302.)  They 
were  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  **  They 
are  not  so  hot  as  those  of  Tiberias.  One  of  thmn  is 
enckeed  by  palm-trees  in  a  very  pictureeque  manner. 
The  itiins  of  a  Boman  bath  are  at  the  source;  we 
fiNind  sevemi  sick  perB(«s  at  these  springs,  who  bad 
oome  to  ose  the  waters."  (TVaveb,  p.  298.)  [G.W.] 

GADDA  (TMa),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mentioned  only  in  •/osAna  (xv.  27).  A  village  of 
tiiis  name  is  noticed  by  EumImus  as  existing  in  his 
day,  OB  the  site  of  the  andent  town,  in  the  extremity 
of  tiie  ooontcy,  called  Daroma.  St.  Jerome  adds, 
**  oontra  orientem,  imminens  mari  mortuo.**  ((W- 
maiL  «.  V.)  [G.  W.] 

GADE'NI  (Tuhpot),  in  Britab,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  10)  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
DamniL  [Damnd.]  Bemnckthitey  with  (perhape) 
parts  of  RoeAmrgh  and  HaddingUm,        [K.  G.  L] 

GADES  (-IUM ;  also  GADIS,  and  GADDIS), 
the  Latin  form  vX  the  name  which,  in  the  original 
Phoenician,  was  GADIB  (or  GADDIB),  and  in  the 
Greek  GADEIBA  {rk  TiMipa ;  Ion.  r4<«ipa,  He- 
lod. ;  and,  rarely,  ^  TaSci^  Eratoeth.  op.  Stepk. 
B.  S.9.),  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  form  Cadiz 
or  CadiXy  denotes  a  celebrated  city,  as  well  as  the 
idand  on  which  it  stood  (or  rather  the  isUnds,  and 
hence  the  pbtrtU  form),  upon  the  SW.  coast  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  straiti  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetis.  {Eth,  Ta^ipt^s^  fem.  Faittpls, 
iHtaOf  mrely,  raJUtpinit,  rai§tp€uot  and  ra8eip«u^;. 
Staph.  B. ;  Adj.  Vai^tpucis,  «.  g.  with  x<^i  Plat. 
Crit  p.  114,  b  :  Lat  Aeg.  and  £UL  Gaditanus). 
The  fanciful  e^mologies  of  the  name  invented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  are  barely  worthy  of 
a  passing  mention.  (Plat  Critias^  p*  114,  Steph.  B. 
«.  V. ;  EtynL  M, ;  Suid. ;  Hesych. ;  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg,  64.)    The  hiter  geographers  rightly 
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slated  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  word  (Dion.  Per. 
456 ;  Avion.  Ora  Marit.  267—269  : 

"  Gaddir  hie  est  oppidum : 
Nam  Punicomm  lingua  oonseptum  locum 
Gaddir  vocabat.") 

It  was  the  chief  Phoemdaa  colony  outside  the 
Pillan  of  Hercules,  having  been  established  by  them 
long  before  the  beginning  of  chssical  history.  (Strah. 
iil  pp.  148, 168 ;  Diod.  Sic  v.  20 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  160 ; 
Meh^  iii.  6.  §  1 ;  Plin.  V.  19.  s.  17 ;  VelL  Paterc 
i.  2 ;  Arrian.  and  Aelian.  op.  Eustath.  ad  Dion, 
Ptrieg.  454.)  To  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  it  waa 
long  the  westammost  point  of  the  known  worid ; 
and  the  island  on  which  it  stood  (/s/a  de  Leon) 
was  identified  with  that  of  Erytheia,  when  king 
Geryon  fed  the  oxen  which  were  carried  off  1^ 
Hercules ;  or,  acooixiing  to  some,  Eiytheia  was  near 
Gadfiira.  (Hesiod.  Theag,2S7,  et  seq.,  979,  et  seq.; 
Herod,  iv.  8  ;  Strab.  iii.  ^  118, 169 ;  Plin.  iv.  21. 
8. 36 ;  and  many  others:  far  a  full  discussion  of  the 
qoestioa,  see  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1,  pp.  240,  241.) 
The  island  was  also  called  Aphrodisias,  and  Coti- 
nussa,  and  by  some  both  the  city  and  the  isfauMl 
were  identified  with  the  celebrated  Tartesbits. 

The  eariy  writen  give  us  brief  notices  of  Gades. 
Herodotus  {L  c)  places  Gadeira  on  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  Pilbus  of  Hercules,  and  near  it  the  island  of 
Erytheia.  Sqylax  states  that,  among  the  Iberi,  the 
first  people  of  Europe  (on  the  W.),  thers  are  two 
isUndi,  named  Gadeira,  of  which  the  one  has  a  dty, 
a  day's  journey  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Seylax, 
pp.  5,  120,  ed.  Gronov.,  pp.  1,  51,  ed.  Hudson.) 
Eratosthenes  mentioned  the  dij  of  Gadeira  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  9.),  and  the  **  happy  ishind  "  of  Ery- 
theia, in  the  land  of  Tartessis,  near  Caipe  (op. 
Strab.  iii.  p.  148,  who  refers  also  to  the  views  of 
Artemidorus).  In  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  therafors,  the  situation  of  the  place  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is  not 
tiU  after  the  Punic  Ware  had  given  Spain  to  the 
Bomans,  that  we  find  it  more  particularly  described. 
The  fullest  description  is  that  of  Strsho  (ill  ppu  140, 
168),  who  pUuMS  it  at  a  dbtance  of  less  than  2000 
stadia  from  the  Sacred  Headland  (C.  S.  VmemU), 
and  70  from  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis  (Guadal' 
qimrir)  on  the  one  sidv,  and  about  750  from  Galpe 
iGibraltar)  on  the  other,  or,  as  some  said,  800. 
McU  (iL  7)  transfers  it  to  the  entrance  of  theSilrM^ 
which  he  makes  to  begin  at  Junonis  Pr.  (C  TVo- 
falgar),  Plin^,  who  makes  the  entranoe  of  the 
Straits  at  MeUaria,  pbces  Gades  45  M.  P.  outside 
(iv.  22.  s.  36,  with  Ukert'e  emendation  :  the  MSS. 
vary  between  25  and  75).  The  island  is  described 
as  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Baetica  by  a  narrow 
strait,  like  a  river  (Mela,  iii.  6),  the  least  breadth  of 
which  is  given  by  Strabo  as  only  1  stadium  (606  ft.), 
and  as  barely  700  ft  by  Pliny,  who  nukes  the 
greatest  braadth  7|  M.P.  (iL  108.  s.  112):  it  is 
now  called  the  iZtear  of  8L  Peier,  and  the  bridge 
which  spanned  it  {Itm.  Ant.  p.  409)  is  called  the 
Puente  de  ZuazOy  from  Juan  Sanches  de  2iUazo, 
who  restored  it  in  the  15th  century.  The  length  of 
the  isknd  was  estimated  at  about  100  stadia  (Stnb. 
/.  e.),  or  12  M.  P.  (Polyb.  ap.  PUn.  I  e. :  Phny 
himself  says  15) :  its  breadth  varied  from  one  sta- 
dium to  3  Boman  milee  (Stnb.,  Plin.,  U,  ee.).  The 
city  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bland,  and  was 
from  the  first  very  small  in  oompariaon  with  its 
maritime  importance.  Even  after  it  was  enhu^ged 
by  the  building  of  the  **Kew  City,"  under  the 
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Bomuu,  by  iU  WMlthy  und  celtbnM  citiitn,  tha 
Tonnf^  Bdlbia,  tbs  "Donbla  Citj'  {il  Aiti/ai), 
M  it  vru  cmlkdr  vu  stiU  of  tstj  modermla  diowa- 

tLis  ipstB  Hu  not  duuely  peopled,  Muce  a  Uti^ 
put  of  the  dliieni  "ere  ilwuja  Bbaent  M  M».  In 
hct,  Iha  at;  ^xuper  sMing  to  hive  coDtitt«d  merelj 
of  tho  public  baildinn  and  the  habitntioiu  of  tlion 
Iipm«diilslj  coDnect^  wjtb  tiit  buinesa  of  th«  port, 
wbih  tbs  apper  duaet  dwtlt  in  tiIIu  ontaidB  the 
city,  chiefly  oa  tha  sbora  of  tbo  nuinlaod,  and  on  ■ 
■hhIIot  itliuid  oppouti  to  tba  city,  which  vu  ■  rory 
Ikvourito  mort  (Trocadero  or  S.  Sebattiany  Tht 
tarntory  oT  the  city  on  tho  nuinlafid  wu  tbtj  aiuU; 
its  wojth  bfllng  deriTad  anllraly  tram  ilB  command, 
a*  tba  gnat  wHtcm  amporiam  of  tha  kDOm  warld. 
(X  tha  watth  mi  ooiuetjneocs  of  its  citiifiu 
Stnbo  racordi  it  u  a  atrilunx  pnof,  tbat  in  tfaa 
canaoa  taken  under  AneDstBs.  tha  niunber  of  Eqnitei 
wu  fnind  to  be  SOO,  ■  nDmber  greater  thao  in  any 
torn,  eren  in  Italy,  aicapt  PabtTinm;  wbila  the 
dlJians  wen  eccond  in  nnmher  only  to  thoee  of 
Borne.  Their  tint  alliance  witli  Boina  wai  lald  to 
hara  been  f«jrmed  thron^^h  the  cantmion  L.  Mardae, 
in  the  Tary  criiis  of  the  war  in  Spain,  after 
dMtha  of  tha  two  Scipioe  (b.c.  313)  ;  another 
■tanca  of  tha  diiaSeclion  of  tha  old  Phoenician  ci 
towards  Caitha^ ;  ■  feeling  all  the  elrongar  in 
Base  of  Gadcs,  as  sba  bad  only  submitted  to  Carthage 
dnrinf;  Hamilcar's  ci>ni|aesl  of  Spun  aflir  the  First 
Panic  War.  Tba  alliance  was  ccofmied  (or,  si 
■ome  said,  first  made)  in  the  consulship  of  U.  Le- 
jriduaandQ.  Catulus,  B.C.  78,  (Cic.prDflaMo,  15 
COfnp.  1 JT.  Knii.  3.)  C.  Jnllua  Caesar,  on  hU  nsi 
te  the  city  during  the  Cl.il  War  in  Spain,  b,  c  *9 
courerred  the  cioitaa  of  Home  on  all  the  citizens  o 
Gad«.  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  34;  Columella,  TiiL  16/ 
Under  tile  empire,  as  settled  by  Angujita,  Gadee  was 
a  municipium,  with  tha  title  of  Auoueta  Urbs 
JtiuiA  Gaditaha,  and  tha  seat  of  oiis  of  the  loor 
OifflHiitwyHruficiof  Baetica.(l'liiLiti.  1. . 
>.3&;  Ineor.  a;).  Gniler,  p.3Se,  no.  4; 
FbMCi,  Med.  ToL  ii.  p.  430,  loL  iii.  p.  68 
tends  tbat  the  dty  vaa  a  colonf ;  Mton 
p.  IS,  SoppL  vol.  i.  p.  3S  ;  Sestini,  p.  49 ;  Eclihel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19 — SS.)  Tber«  Bra  aitant  nans  of  tha 
old  Phooudan  panod,  as  well 
tlie  former  aie,  with  one  exception,  of  copper,  and 
nncrally  bear  tha  bead  of  the  Tynan  Uerculi 
(Melcarth),  tha  tnlelary  deity  of  the  dly,  on  Ii 


Tha  first  of  tliaae  u 
dtiuna  cf  Gadas,  wbo  ate  distingntsbed  by  tha 
of  tStpn  and  Ulnar.  L.  Conwliaa  Balboa 
who  is  gaoerally  suniaaiad  Gaditanos,  or,  ta 
writes  Jestingly,  Tartedus  (ad  A  tt.  vii.  3), 
serred  against  Sertorioe,  first  under  Q.  Metellos, 
and  then  nndtr  Pompey,  wbnn  be  accranpuied  to 
"  c.  71,  and  who  ooofenod  upon  him  th* 

itiiBuhip,  bis  right  to  whidi  waa  defended 
in  an  extant  oratlcm.  With  both  ha  Ured 
of  intimacy,  as  well  as  with  Crassns  and 
md  afterwards  with  OctaTian.  fia  waa 
the  fiiit  natiTB  cf  any  coontry  ant  of  Italy  who 
Ltlained  to  tba  cmsnlship.  But  his  nephew,  L. 
Conelins  Balbns  Uinor.  who,  as  pnconau]  of  A&i^ 


It  been  satisfacl 
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rily  explained,  while 

to  tha  Hebraw  chamclera  TIJK  or  Ttin,  Agodir 
or  Hagadir,  tbat  is,  the  genuine  Phoenician  funn  oT 
tbe  city's  name,  with  the  pnntbalJo  breathing  oi 
article,  tbe  omiuion  of  which  giirea  Gadih,  thi 
iiinn  rect^niaed  by  tha  Greek  and  Roman  wiitan 
CE<:khal,  J.C.  and  vol.iii.  p.4S2.)  Tha  coins  of  thi 
Boman  period  are  vary  ramailmble  for  tbe  absenct 
of  tbe  Dsma  of  the  city,  which  oixun  only  on  on*  of 
them,  a  very  andent  medal,  haring  an  ear  of  com, 
with  the  efagisph  HL1<  (i.  a.  Uunidpium) 
obniH,  and  m  tha  rerersa  oadbs,  with 
Tha  remaining  medals  bear,  for  tha  moat  part,  the 
insignia  of  Hertales,  and  naial  symbols,  with  the 
names  of  tJie  euccessivB  patn>ns  of  the  city,  namely, 
fiaibas,  Augustus,  U.  Agrlppa,  and  his  sons  Calus 
and  Lodut,  and  Uio  empeior  Tiberiua.  (KckbeL 
roLi.  Fp.ao— sa.) 
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rho  attained  to  Ihe  dignity  of  Pontilai(VelLPaterc. 
i.  51,  and  coins),  is  probably  tbe  one  to  whan  tba 
oins  refer,  as  ha  ttaa  tba  biulder  of  tba  New  City 
cf  Gadea.  He  undertook  this  work  when  be  was 
quaestor  in  Avnius  Pdlio  in  Fnttber  Spain,  b-  c:. 
43.  (Dion  Cass,  ilnii.  3i.)  Balbug  sIn  ocnstnicled 
the  harbour  of  Gades, —  Fortna  Gaditanns, — on  tha 
iland  (Etrab.,  Mela,  U.  ca. ;  llm.  Ant.  p.  409  ; 
ii.  4  :  now  i^arto  Jtaal),  and  tba  bridge 
almdy  manlionad,  which  was  so  oonatmctad  as  to 
form  also  an  aqnednct.  Tbe  Anlonlne  Itineni7 
places  tba  bridge  13  U.  P.  from  Gadea,  and  tha 
harbour  14  U.  P.  further,  on  tha  icad  to  Coiduba. 
Of  tba  other  public  butdings  tha  ntoat  renarkable 
ware  tbe  tmplei  of  the  dtiti»  whum  tbe  Ruoians 
idantibad  with  Saturn  and  Uercult*.  Tbe  former 
was  in  tbe  city  itself,  opposite  to  tbe  little  island 
already  mentioned ;  tbe  latter  stood  some  distance  S. 
of  tha  dty,  13  M.  P.  on  tbe  roul  ta  Malaca,  in  the 
Itinerary,  and  still  further  according  to  Strabo,  wha 
has  a  ioag  dutcusuoi  of  a  theory  by  which  this 
temple  waa  identified  with  the  Columns  of  Hercol»» 
(ill.  pp.  169, 170, 172,174,175;  Flin.ii.  39.  a.  100  J 
Li>.  iiL  3 1 ;  Dion  Case,  xliii.  40,  lixTJl  30).  Tbe 
temple  had  a  famous  oracle  ccamected  with  it,  and 
was  immensely  rich.  It  was  also  lemsrkabla  far  a 
spring,  which  r«a  snd  fell  with  tha  tide.  Its  site 
is  supposed  to  bare  been  00  tha  f.  8.  Pelri  or  &  A- 
dro  (Sl  PelB-'i  Jik),  a  little  islet  lying  off  tlie  S. 
point  <i£  tbe  main  island  of  Leon.  Tbe  dty  bad  ooe 
drawback  to  its  unrivalled  advanta^  u  a  port :  tb» 
water  was  Tcry  bad.  (Strab.  iii.  f.  173.)  fieiidaa 
the  general  articles  of  its  conunerce,  its  salt-fish  waa 
[orticuUrly  esteemed.  (Atben.  viL  p.  315;  Poilu^ 
vi.  49 ;  Heiych.  a  v.  rdS(i|H.)  The  immense  wealth 
which  ils  inhabitants  enjoyed  led  naturally  to  lui.- 
uiy,  and  luxury  to  great  immorality.  (Jut.  li.  1  6S  i 
Uait.  i.  61,  foil.,  T.  78,  ii.  71,  lix.  S03.)  Tbe 
modem  dty  of  CadiM  alauda  just  upon  tlw  altecf 
Gades,  that  is,  on  the  KW.  punt  of  tha  ialand  of 
Leon,  together  wi.h  Iba  island  of  Trocaden.  (The 
followiag  are  tbe  solbwities  for  tba  aiitiquilias  of 
Cadia  died  by  Ford,  Bmdbook  e/  Spain,  f.  6  : 
J.  B.  Saam  da  Salaiar,  Grandivu,  /c,  Cadii, 
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-l6lO|  4to.;  Genmimo  de  la  Ooncepcion,  JSmporio 
4e  el  OrbCy  Amst.  1690,  folio;  Ms.  de  Hondejar, 
Cadiz  Phenicia,  Madrid,  1805,  3  vols.  4to. ;  Sis- 
toria  de  Cadiz,  Oroeco,  1845,  4to.)  [P.  &] 

GADILONITIS.     [Gazklon.] 

GADITANUM  FRETUM  (Straits  of  GibraUar\ 
the  well-known  channel  connecting  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic  [Atlasticdh  Mare],  and  se- 
parating the  continents  of  Europe  and  Libya,  only 
-needs  a  notice  in  a  work  on  ancienty  as  distingnished 
irom  general,  geography,  for  the  sake  (^  recording 
the  many  different  names  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  are  collected  as 
follows  by  Ukert,  who  gives  ample  references  to  an- 
eient  authorities; — Fretnm  and  TIop$ia6s,  simply: 
roBtipaios  tropOfUs:  'HpcdcAtiof  irof^ftAsi  Tlop$fi6s 
or  Tlipos  Korii  ritt  'HpaxXtlws  frr/jXas'.  irSfta 
KoXt  *HpiucKtiovt  onfAaf :  rh  r^s  biXonmns  t^s 
'ArXayruc^f  (rrtj/ta:  Fretnm  Gadltannm:  Fretnm 
Hercnlenm :  Fretnm  Tartessium :  Fretnm  Ibemm : 
Fretnm  Hispannm :  Fretam  nostri  maris  et  Oceani : 
Ostium  Oceani:  Maris  Ostium:  Limen  Intemi  Ma- 
ris: Hercnlis  Via  or  Henna:  and  lastly  Fretum  Sep- 
tem,  or  Septe  Gaditanum,  w  Septe  simply,  from  the 
hills  called  Septem  Fratres  on  the  Lilian  shore. 
(Ukert,  Geogr.  d,  Griechen  u.  Romer,  vol.  ii.  pt  I. 
p.  248,  b.)  Its  extent  is  stifficiently  marked  on  the 
'£.  by  the  hills  of  Abyla  and  Cat.pe,  the  PiUars  of 
Hercules,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  its  W.  entrance  by 
.the  promontoiy  of  Axfelusia;  but  the  NW.  point 
was  variously  placed  [Gadeb],  the  proper  position 
being  the  Pr.  Junonis  (C.  Tra/algor),      [P.S.] 

GADITA'NUS  OCEANUS.  [Atlaiiticum 
Mare.] 

GAESUS,  GESSUS  (rar<r«r),  a  small  river  in 
Ionia,  near  Mount  Mycale  and  the  town  of  Priene. 
(Plin.  V.  31;  Mela,  i.  17;  comp.  Herod,  iz.  97.) 
Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  311)  observes  that  Gaeson  or 
Ganonis  was,  according  to  some,  a  lake  between 
Priene  and  Miletus,  which  had  a  communication 
with  the  sea.  [L.  S.] 

GAETABA.    [Albaota.] 

GAETUXIA  (rouTovXfa,  sometimes  written  r«- 
TouXfa:  Eth,  TarrovKot,  and  sometimes  rairoiXioSf 
GaetOlns:  Adj.  TairovXios,  Gaetulus,  Gaetulicus),  a 
country  in  the  NW.  of  Libya,  S.  of  Mauretania  and 
Nmnidia:  on  the  E*  divided  by  hills  from  the  Ga- 
RAMAKTES,  who  dwelt  S.  of  Africa  and  Syrtica: 
on  the  W.  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on 
the  S.  to  a  margin  of  the  great  basin  of  the  river 
NxoiR,  or,  according  to  Piiny,  to  the  river  Nigir 
itself,  which  he  considers  as  the  boundary  between 
Africa  and  Aethiopia,  that  is,  the  country  of  the 
Negroes  (v.  4).  According  to  the  tradition  pre- 
served hy  Sallnst  (Jug.  18, 19),  the  Gaetulians  and 
the  Libyans  were  the  two  great  races  which  origi- 
nally iidiabited  Africa;  i.  e.  the  NW.  portion  of  the 
continent.  When  the  N.  sea-board  came  into  the 
possession  of  various  tribes  from  Asia  (afterwards 
known  as  Nnmidians  and  Mauretanians),  the  Gae- 
tulians  were  forced  back  into  the  region  to  the  S.  of 
Atlas;  and  they  led  a  nomade  life  in  the  oases  of 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  belt  (Sahara),  which 
lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  basin  of  the  Nigir, 
while  the  Garamamteb  Inhabited  its  £.  portion. 
Stnibo  extends  the  habitations  of  the  Gaetulians  even 
as  far  as  the  Syrtes  (xvii.  p.  829);  and  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Desert,  though  nominally  a  part  S  Numidia,  was 
really  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  into  which  the  Gae< 
'tulisffls  may  have  extended  theur  wanderings.  (Comp. 
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Btrab.  xviL  p.  838.)  Strabo  uses  Gaetolia  as  a  sort 
of  general  name  for  Inner  Africa,  and  calls  the  Gae- 
tulians the  greatest  of  the  Libyan  peoples.  (Compu 
Mela,  i.  4:  "  Natio  frequens  multiplexque  Gaetuli.**) 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  they 
were  ignorant,  says  Sallust,  of  the  Itoman  name; 
but  in  that  war  they  served  as  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  Jugurtha,  besides  making  predatory  attacks  on 
the  Romans.  (Sail.  Jug.  80,  88,  97,  99,  103.) 
Sallnst  expressly  states  that  a  part  of  the  Gaetu- 
lians were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Numidia.  (Jvg. 
19.)  It  appeara  that  a  body  of  them  took  service 
under  Marios,  who  assigned  them  lands;  and,  being 
placed,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  under  the  authority 
of  Hiempsal,  they  and  their  successon  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  Numidian  kings  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  we  find  considerable  nuniben  of  them 
deserting  from  Juba  to  Caesar,  and  employed  by  him 
as  emissaries  to  stir  up  their  tribes  to  revolt  (BelL 
A/r.  25,  32,  35,  55,  56, 61, 93.)  Under  Augustus, 
a  porti(«  of  the  people,  who  were  nominally  subject 
to  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  became  so  troublesome, 
that  an  army  was  sent  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulus,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  and  the  surname  of  Gaetulicus,  a.  d.  6. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  28;  Tac  Ann.  iv.  42,  46,  vi.  30  ; 
Flor.  iv.  12,  40;  Juv.  viii.  26.)  We  find  some  traoeB 
of  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  Romans  respecting 
the  country  in  Pliny  (v.  1,  4,  8,  vL  31.  s.  36, 
xxi.  13.  s.  45,  XXV.  7.  s.  38,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26).  He 
includes  tinder  the  name  of  Gaetul  ans  some  tribes 
which  had  also  their  own  specific  names,  such  as 
the  Autololes  Gaetuli  and  the  Gaetuli  Dane  (v.  1). 
Ptolemy  includes  Gaetulia  under  his  very  extensive 
appelUtion  of  Libya  Interior,  of  which  it  is  the 
northern  part,  immediately  S.  of  the  Mauretaniaa. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  15,  viii.  13.  §§  1, 2.) 

The  ancients  clearly  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  Gaetulians  and  the  Negro  peoples  who 
dwelt  S.  of  them.  The  former  they  justly  considered 
as  a  Libyan  people  cf  the  same  stock  as  the  later 
settlera  on  the  N.  coast  who  displaced  them:  their 
darker  colour  and  fiercer  disposition  wera  ascribed 
to  their  greater  proximity  to  the  torrid  zone.  ("Gae- 
tuli sub  sole  magis  [quam  Libyes]  hand  procul  ab 
ardoribus,"  Sail.  Jug.  18.)  They  resembled  their 
northern  neighbours  in  their  nomade  mode  of  life; 
and  there  was  a  theory  which  ascribed  the  origin  ot 
the  nomade  peoples  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  (for  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  see  Africa)  to  an  in- 
termixture of  the  Gaetulians  with  the  later  Asiatic 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  Gaetu- 
lians mingled  their  blood  with  their  Negro  neigh- 
boura,  the  Nigritae,  thus  giving  origin  to  a  people 
called  the  MeUnogaetuli,  or  Black  Gaetulians  (Me- 
XMfoyatrovKot,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  16;  Agathem.  ii.  5). 

The  Gaetulians  are  described  as  men  of  a  warlike 
disposition  and  savage  manners,  living  on  milk  and 
flesh,  clothed  with  skins  ( Varro,  iZ.  iZ.  il  11.  §  11), 
part  dwelling  in  tents  and  others  wandering  about 
without  settled  abodes,  and  under  no  settled  govern- 
ment (Sail.  Jug.  18,  19,  80  ;  Plin.  x.  73.  s.  94). 
They  seem,  however,  like  their  eastern  neighboura, 
the  Garemantes,  to  have  carried  on  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Inner  Africa;  and  their  country  furnished 
some  highly  esteemed  productions  of  nature,  espe- 
cially  the  purple  dye,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
shell-fish  of  the  W.  coast,  and  gigantic  asparagus* 
(Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Enstath.  ad  JHon  Per.  215;  Steph, 
B.  s.  9.;  Mela,  iii.  10  ;  Plin.  y.  1,  vi.  8  .  s.  36,  ix 
60,  xxzv.  6.  8.  26."^ 
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The  Gftetnliaiui  ap])Mr  to  be  the  chief  tndeBt  ve- 
presenUtiTes  of  the  great  aboriginal  people  of  Dsodern 
Africa,  who  call  themselvee  Amaofgh  or  Atnmergt 
(i.  e./fiM  or  noUe%  aod  to  whom  belong  the  Serbtrt 
of  11  Atka,  as  well  aa  the  Tuaricks,  who  still 
wander  orer  the  oases  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  are 
enppoeed  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  GaetnlL 
(Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  i.  pp.  1034,  foil. ;  Home- 
mann,  JZewe,  p.  223.)  The  ancient  Gaetnlia  in- 
cluded the  S.  regions  of  ifartwoo,  as  well  as  the  W. 
part  of  the  Great  Desert.  [P.  S.] 

GAGAE  (Viyoii  EA.  rcryvubs),  a  town  on  the 
eonth-east  coast  of  Ljcia,  from  wUch  the  GagaUB 
lapii  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  t.  18,  zzxtL  34; 
Steph.  B  i.v.;  Micand.  Ther.  87;  Galen,  vol.  zii. 
p.  208,  ed.  KOhn;  Hierod.  p.  688,  with  Wesseling's 
note.)  Snins  at  AladjA  are  regarded  bj  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  18.5,  folL)  as  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gi^ae,  while  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  iden- 
tifies  the  place  with  the  modem  rilUge  of  Aisoooe, 
where  mine  stand  npon  and  between  two  isolated 
rocks,  now  literally  covered  with  walls.  (/>Meov.  m 
Lgeia,  p.  210.)  [L.  &.] 

GAGANA  GAGAKAE,  a  station  in  Dacia,  on 
the  road  from  Ortova  to  the  frontier  of  MoUanOf 
which  the  Peutinger  Table  places  between  Ad  Pan- 
noniam  and  Mascliana.  The  geographer  of  Ravenna 
calls  it  Gazana.  Its  position  most  be  sought  along 
the  valley  of  the  Tenui,  [£.  B.  J.] 

GALACTOPHAGI.    [Hippemoloi  ;  Abil] 
GALACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  10th 
Itineraty.     [Galaya].  [B.  G.  L.] 

GALADRAE.  [Eordaba.] 
GALAESUS  or  GALESUS  (TaXaunt,  PoL),  a 
email  river  of  Oakbria,  flowing  into  the  gnlf  of  Ta- 
rentam,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  that 
dty.  It  was  ftuned  in  ancient  times  for  the  pas- 
tores  on  its  banks,  on  which  were  fed  the  sheep  that 
produced  the  celebrated  Tarentine  wool :  henm  its 
praises  are  song  by  sevenl  of  the  Roman  poets. 
(Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6.  10;  Virg.  Oeorg,  iv.  126;  Pro- 
pert  ii.  84.  67 ;  Stat  Silv,  iii.  3 ;  Clandian.  Prob, 
et  01.  C<m,  260 ;  Sidon.  ApolL  Carm.  24w  59.) 
Polybius  tells  os  it  was  often  called  the  Enrotas, 
fipom  the  river  ef  that  name  in  Laoooia  (PoL  viiL  35) ; 
bnt  the  GaJaesns,  which  was  probably  its  indigenous 
name,  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
any  other  aathor.  Both  Ltvy  and  Polybins  notice  it 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Tarentwn  by  Hanid- 
bal  (b.o.  212),  who  encamped  on  its  bulks  with 
his  main  army  to  watch  and  protect  the  blockade  of 
the  citadel  (Pol.  I  e.;  Liv.  xxv.  11.)  Thoogh  its 
name  was  so  celebrated,  the  Galaesos  was  a  very 
trifling  stream,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
identifying  it  The  name  is  generally  given  by  local 
antiqoarians,  and  apparently  by  a  kind  of  local  tra- 
dition, to  a  small  stream  of  limpid  water  which  flows 
into  the  great  port  of  Tarentum  or  Mam  PieeolOf  on 
its  K.  side,  now  known  as  Le  CUi  esse;  and,  aocord- 
Sng  to  Zannoni's  map^  there  still  exiets  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  chorch  called  Sta.  Maria  M  Gatuo. 
Both  Polybios  and  Livy,  however,  give  the  distance 
of  the  Gah»sus  from  Tarentom  at  5  miles  or  40 
etadia,  a  statement  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
pt^nlar  view ;  and  the  stream  in  question  is  more- 
over so  small  that  it  is  impossible  for  aa  army  to 
have  encamped  on  its  banks,  its  whole  course  being 
only  a  few  hvndred  yards  in  length.  Swinbome's 
sopposition  that  the  Cervaro — a  much  more  contd- 
deraUe  stream,  flowing  into  the  Mart  Pieeolo  at  its 
head  or  £.  extremity — is  the  true  Gabesns^  would 
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evnmiy  sooora  oener  wnn  nie  ranmcBS  v  ivy- 
bins  and  Livy,  and  at  least  as  well  with  the  poetkal 
epithets  of  the  stxaam,  on  wfaicli,  however,  too  much 
stress  most  not  be  hid.  (RomaneDi,  veL  i.  p.  292; 
D'Aquino,  DtUzU  Tarmtine,  with  the  notes  of  Car- 
dncd,  p.  49 ;  Swinbnme,  TVoeed,  vol  i  ppk  327, 
282;  Craven,  TravtU,  p.  181 )  [E.  H.  B.] 

G  ALA'RIA  (roAopfo,  Died.,  but  tiie  older  aditkas 
have  raXffpUi;  TaXafUpa^  Steph.  B.:   Elk.  IViXi^ 
ixof,  Died.:  (To^Mmo)^  a  city  of  Sicily,  iriiich, 
oordmg  to  Stephanna,  was  fooaded  by  tiie 
chief  Moiges  or  Ifon^ins.  (Stoph.  B.  «.v.)    Thoogh 
we  may  ii^  from  this  statemeolt  (which  is  evIdeDdy 
meant  to  oonnact  it  with  the  establishment  ef  the 
Morgetes  in  Sicily)  that  it  was  a  dty  of  great  aati- 
qnity,  we  And  no  mention  of  it  in  histoiy  till  B»  o. 
845,  when  it  was  the  only  dty  that  ventured  to  send 
snccoors  to  the  Entellini  whao  besieged  by  the  Cav- 
thaginiaoa  nnder  Hanno.     Bot  thor  small  force, 
amoontiag  to  only  1000  men,  was  intercepted  and 
entirely  cut  off.   (Died.  xvi.  67.)    Again,  in  b»  c. 
81 1,  Gahnia  waa  ooonpied  by  the  Symcasaa  eailea 
under  Deinocrates,  who  were,  however,  soon  after  d^ 
feated  and  driven  oot  hj  the  genenls  of  Agathoelet. 
(Id.  xiz.  104.)    Mo  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  fowid 
in  history;  and  as  its  name  doee  not  eocor  araoqg 
the  SidUan  towns  enamerated  by  Ckxro,  Pliay,  er 
Ptolemy,  it  would  seem  to  have  wiweii  toeaist  under 
the  Roman  dominion.    It  wooH  indeed  be  aatoral 
to  suspect  that  the  GAUiTiin  of  Phny  (iii.  8.Sw  14), 
whom  he  enomeratea  among  the  **  pi^mH  atipen- 
diarii"  of  the  interior  of  SicUy,  were  identical  with 
the  Galarini  of  Diodorus,  bnt  that  then  seems  to  be 
s<Kne  reason  toadmit  the  existence  of  a  sepanto  town 
«f  the  name  of  Galata.    We  find  the  name  of  this 
town  apparently  still  preserved  in  the  village  of  (To- 
laU,  E.  of  MUUetto,  and  about  10  miles  from  the 
M.  coast  of  the  island;  while  that  of  Galaria  is  sup- 
posed by  Gluverios  and  Sidfian  topc^graphen  to  be 
retuned  by  Gagiiano^  oo  the  opposite  side  ^  the 
Carama  mountains,  and  about  6  miles  N.  of  tin 
ancient  Ai^yriom.     (Cluver.  SioL  pp.  880,  385; 
Amioo,  Lex.  Topog,  Sic  s.v.  GidariaJ)     Bat  it 
does  not  appear  that  ancient  remains  exist  at  dther 
locality,  and  the  evidence  of  name  akoe  is  inom- 
doaive. 

There  is  nothing  in  Diodom  to  lead  oa  to  sup- 
pose that  Galaria  was  a  Greek  city,  and  the  oontraiy 
eeems  to  be  implied  by  Stephanos;  bot  there  cxiato 
a  coin  of  very  early  date,  and  of  pure  Greek  s^le^ 
which  bean  the  inscription  TAAA.,  and  must  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  this  city.  On  the  reverse  it 
has  a  sitting  figure  of  Zena,  witii  the  epithet  ZCOTBP 
iu  andent  characters.  (It  is  figured  by  T.  Combe, 
Num.  Mum,  BrU.  pi.  4.  fig.  6.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

GALATA.  [Galaria.] 
GALATIA  (roAar^K,  raXaruHi,  Galkgiaeda). 
The  histoiy  of  the  establishment  of  this  province  is 
ccmnected  with  the  emigiadon  of  Gallic  nations  to 
the  East  This  emigration  is  an  ofascore  aabject,  but 
we  may  collect  enough  from  the  extant  aathoritaas 
to  establish  the  main  focts. 

Strabo  (p.  187)  says  that  the  Tecteeagea^  who 
occupied  part  of  Gallia  adjacent  to  the  Pyroiees  and 
extended  aloqg  a  portion  ol  the  north  side  of  the  Ci- 
Defines,  were  once  a  powerful  people,  and  had  a  large 
population.  Domeetio  diesffliinn  drove  some  ef 
them  firam  home,  who  were  joined  by  others  from 
various  tribes;  and  these  were  a  part  of  the  GaHi 
who  occupied  Phiygia,  bordering  on  Cafyadocia  and 
the  Faphlagomans.    Aa  a  pniof  of  this,  be  alkgea 
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the  laet  of  tiM  GiktIttM  about  ilM  eitj  AnByim 
named  Tectoeages.  Th«rB  were  two  other  QalUc 
tribes  in  Galatia,  named  Troomi  and  Toliatobogii; 
and  he  infers  that  they  also  came  from  Gallia,  be- 
canae  they  were  akin  (tn^/u^^or)  to  the  Teetoeageg* 
bat  he  cannot  saj  what  parts  the  Trocmi  and  Tolis- 
tobogii  came  from,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
Troemi  or  Toliatobogii  in  his  time  who  dwelt  either 
north  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  Alps,  or  eoath  of  the 
AlpSk  Jnstin  (zzit.  4),  after  mentioning  the  GalUo 
infers  of  Italy  who  took  Borne,  says  that  other 
adtentoren  psased  into  Ulyricom  and  eettled  in 
Pannoma.  They  subdued  the  Pannonians,  and  for 
many  yean  carried  on  war  with  the  neighbooring 
natkNis.  The  Galli|  then,  according  to  theise  autho- 
rities, spread  along  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
along  the  valley  cf  the  Damibe.  When  Alexander 
(b.  a  3d6)  made  his  expedition  over  the  Haemns  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  had  an  interview  with 
some  Oeltae,  who  lived  aboat  the  Adriatic  This  is 
on  the  antfaerity  of  Ptolemaeos,  the  son  of  Lagns. 
(Stnib.  p.  SOI.)  Arrian  (Anab.  I  4),  who  also 
used  the  work  of  Ptolemaens,  speaks  of  the  Celtae 
on  the  Ionian  gulf  sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander 
when  he  was  near  the  Danube.  This  appean  to  be 
the  first  tune  that  the  Hellenic  and  the  Gallia 
nation  saw  one  another  beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia. 

The  Galli  seem  to  have  been  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  during  the  troublesome 
times  that  followed  Alexander's  death,  or  probably 
still  earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeua 
in  Macedonia,  who  is  named  Ceraunus,  a  band  of 
Galli,  under  a  leader  Belgins  or  Bolgius,  invaded 
his  kingdom.  The  king  despised  the  invadets,  be- 
cause they  oflfered  to  retire  for  a  sum  of  money;  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  them,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barixariaas  cut  at  the  king's 
head,  and  carried  it  about  on  a  spear  to  terrify  their 
enemies  (b.  o.  280).  The  MacedoniaBS  shut  them^ 
selves  up  in  their  cities,  and  made  no  resiatanoe; 
but  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  Sosthenes,  a  Mace- 
donian noble,  collected  a  foroe,  wad  for  the  time  saved 
his  country  from  further  ravage.  (Jnstin,  xxlv.; 
Pansaa.  i  16.  §  S,  x.  19.  §  7.)  But  another  Gallic 
chieftain,  named  Brennus, — probably  a  title  of  rank, 
and  not  a  name, — entered  Macedonia  with  a  huge 
fbree,  defeated  Sosthenes,  and  ravaged  the  conntry. 
(Jnstin,  xxiv.  €.)  Either  in  the  same  campaign,  or 
perha]«  in  aaoUier  (b.o  S79),  Brennus  led  the 
Galli  to  plunder  Delphi,  for  the  fame  of  this  temple's 
wealth  excited  his  cupidity.  The  Galli  were  an 
immense  force,  under  several  commanders;  but  they 
oovild  not  agree,  and  a  large  division  under  Leonorins 
and  Lutarins,  —  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  write 
the  names,  —  separated  from  Brennus,  and,  taking 
their  way  through  Thrace  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 6),  reached 
Bysantiunu 

Btemras,  with  seversl  commanders,  one  of  whom 
the  Gndcs  named  Adchorius,  led  his  savage  troops 
through  Theesaly  to  the  pass  of  Thereiopyhe,  where 
the  Greeks  under  Leonidas  had  tried  to  stop  the 
Pienians  about  200  yesrs  befora.  Tlie  Greeks,  who 
had  been  weakened  and  disunited  since  tb^  estaUish- 
iBeBt  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  roused  bj 
a  danger  that  threatened  their  rerj  existence.  A 
huge  force  from  the  states  north  of  the  Isthmns,  and 
•ome  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  reached  Ther- 
mopylae while  the  Galli  were  still  in  Theesaly,  and 
a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the 
bridges  over  the  I^Mrehius,  and  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  riyer.   The  GMd,  who  had  the  talents  €f 
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a  gcnenl)  seeing  the  enemy  opposite  to  him  and  a 
rapki  river  between,  made  no  attempt  to  croes  in 
that  part,  but  he  got  orer  a  laige  body  of  troops  by 
night  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  prepared 
to  force  the  defile  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  driven 
back  in  disorder  and  with  great  loss.  The  Athe* 
nians  distinguished  themselves  most  of  all  the  Greeks 
on  this  d^y. 

The  Gallic  chief  now  sent  off  a  division  to  nvage 
Aetoha,  in  onler  to  detach  from  the  oonfederate  army 
of  the  Greeks  the  Aetolians,  who  had  left  their  homes 
m  a  numerous  body,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  barbarians  under  Combatis  and  Orea* 
torios  (the  second  seems  to  be  a  Greek  name)  com« 
mitted  dreadful  devastation  in  Aetolia,  though  they 
were  at  hut  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss* 
(Pansaa  x.  22.)  Less  than  half  of  them  returned 
to  the  Gallic  camp  at  Thermopylae.  Brennus  at 
last  made  his  way  to  Delphi,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Aenlanes  and  Heradeotae,  through  the  country  of 
the  Aenianes,  by  the  very  pass  by  which  Hydaniea 
the  Persian  led  his  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
(Herod.  viL  215  ;  Pausan.  x.  22.  §  8.)  The  stoiy 
of  the  defeat  of  Brennus  at  Delphi  is  told  with 
many  mirsculous  ctrcumatanoes ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  weather  greatly  helped  the  Greeks  in  defeating 
the  bsrharianw,  who  made  their  retreat  with  difil« 
culty,  and  amidst  dreadful  suflhrings.  Only  a  few 
out  of  so  many  got  back  to  their  camp  at  Heracleu» 
where  Brennus  put  an  end  to  his  lifo.  Pausanias 
says  that  none  of  the  Galii  escaped.  Justin  coB- 
tiadicts  himself,  for  he  says  in  one  place  (xxiv.  8) 
that  not  one  escaped,  but  in  another  place  (xxxii.  3\ 
following,  as  we  may  suppose,  a  different  anthority, 
he  says  that  some  of  the  Galli  made  their  way  into 
Asia,  and  some  into  Thrace.  He  also  adds  that  the 
Tectosages  rstui-ued  to  their  city  Tdosa  (^Toulotue), 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  that  thej 
had  got  in  their  marauding  expeditionB.  Stnibo 
(p.  188)  mentions  the  tradition  of  the  Tectosages 
returning  with  their  booty  to  Toloea,  but  he  doea 
not  believe  the  story.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  Galli  did  efiect  a  retreat;  for  the  Galli 
Scordisci,  who  were  settied  at  the  confluence  of  tha 
Save  and  the  Danube,  were  said  to  be  a  remnant  of 
them  (Juatin,  xxxii.  3 ;  Strab.  p^  293, 818),  and 
to  be  mingled  with  Thracians  and  Ulyrians.  Caesar 
waa  told  that  Volcae  Tectosages  once  settied  in 
Germany  about  the  Hereynian  forest  {BeiL  GalL 
ri.  24),  and  continued  to  maintain  themselves  there 
to  his  time.  But  instead  of  concluding  that  a 
reomant  of  the  Tectosages  returned  from  the  expo* 
dition  of  Brennus,  and  settled  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  it  seems  more  likely  that  their  settiements 
east  of  the  Bhine  were  made  by  emigration  from 
Gallia ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Tectosagea  in  the 
army  of  Brennus  ^  not  come  direct  fnm  Gallia^ 
but  from  some  of  the  settlements  already  mada 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia.  Polybius  says  that 
some  Galli  under  Comontorius,  baring  escaped  the 
danger  at  Delphi,  reached  the  Hellespont,  and  settled 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Byaantinm.  The  Bysan* 
tines  paid  them  a  heavy  trifaata,  until  the  Thraciaaa^ 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Gallic  invaders,  by  a 
change  of  good  fortune  succeeded  in  destroyLig 
them.    (Polyb.  iv.  46.) 

LeoDorins  and  Lutariaa  escaped  the  misfortansa 
of  Brennus  by  baring  taken  a  difiiarent  road,  as 
already  observed,  and  through  a  less  difficult  oountry. 
Livy  (xxxriiL  16)  does  not  mention  the  anivid  cf* 
Comontorius  at  Byrantinm.  Leanorins  and  Lutariaa 
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kried  oontribations  along  tbe  ooick  of  the  PropoDta, 
and  having  aebed  Ljrnmachia  bj  treachezy,  tiuj 
got  posMssion  of  all  tbe  Thnoan  CherBcineaM. 
Thejr  saw  tbe  tempting  ooast  ci  Asia  ieparated  from 
them  bj  a  narroir  tea,  and  they  apptied  to  Antipater, 
the  Macedonian,  who  had  then  the  command  of 
these  coasts,  to  snpplj  them  with  ahips.  Whiie 
waiting  on  the  shore  uf  the  Hellespont,  the^dbieftains 
quarrelled,  and  Leonorios  with  tbe  larger  part  of 
the  Galli  returned  to  Bjrzantinm.  Lntarins  seized 
two  decked  vessels  and  Uiree  boats,  which  Autipater 
had  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  nominallj  to  negotiate 
with  the  Ganl,  bat  in  hct  to  watch  him.  In  a 
few  daya  Lntarins  conveved  all  his  men  over  the 
straits.  Sbortlj  after,  Nioomedes  L,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  carried  Leooorius  and  his  men  over  the 
Boitporns,  to  help  him  in  his  war  agunst  his  brother 
Zyboetes.  The  terms  on  which  the  Galli  were  to 
serve  him  were  fixed  before  they  left  Europe.  The 
Gallic  chief  promised  every  thing :  he  only  wanted 
to  get  across  the  straiL  (Memnon,  op.  PhoL  c.  20). 
This  disgraceful  baigain,  which  brought  so  much 
misery  on  Asia,  was  made  b.  c.  278.  There  were 
seventeen  chieftains  in  the  Gallic  army,  of  whom 
Leonorios  and  Lutarius  were  the  chief  (Memnon) ; 
from  which  we  may  collect  that  the  two  principal 
chief  ains  were  reconciled  after  they  reached  Asia, 
which  Livy  expressly  states  (xxzviii.  16).  Nico- 
medes,  with  the  help  of  the  Galli,  had  the  superiority 
over  his  brother,  and  secured  the  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia.  During  this  war,  in  which  it  seems  that  many 
of  the  Bithynians  perished,  the  Galli  divided  among 
themselves  the  booty,  and  probably  they  had  the 
women,  for  it  is  not  said  that  they  brought  any  with 
them.  (Memnon,  op.  Phot.  c.  20.)  Justin  states 
(xxv.  2)  that  Nioomedes  gave  the  Galli  part  of  his 
ocmqueittn,  and  that  they  thus  got  the  country  called 
Gallogrsecia.  But  they  were  not  permanently  settled 
in  Galntia  so  early,  if  we  follow  Livy  (xxxviii.  16) 
and  other  authorities.  After  seating  Nicomedes  on 
his  throne,  they  set  out  on  a  marauding  expedition, 
20,000  in  number,  of  whom  not  more  than  half  were 
armed.  All  tbe  authorities  agree  in  making  three 
divisions  of  these  Galli,  Tolistobogii  or  Toiijitoboii, 
Trocmi  or  Trogmi,  and  Tectosages  or  Tectosagi. 
They  struck  such  terror  into  the  people  west  and 
north  of  the  Taurus,  that  all  submitted  to  their  de- 
mands. They  divided  tho  country  among  them. 
The  Trocmi  had  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
which  to  levy  contribations;  the  Tolistobdi  took 
Aeolis  and  Ionia;  and  the  Tectosages,  the  central 
parts  of  Asia.  Their  fixed  abode,  however,  says 
Livy,  was  about  tbe  Halys;  but  it  is  hardly  consis- 
tent to  speak  of  their  having  yet  a  settled  habitation, 
when  they  were  rambling  about  Asia.  Tbe  Ilium 
of  the  historical  time  was  one  of  the  places  that  the 
Galli  occnpied  in  the  Troad,  but  they  soon  left  it,  as 
Hogesianax  says  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  694),  because 
it  was  unwalled.  It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  time 
this  event  must  be  referred.  No  record  has  been 
left  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  barbarians  on  tbe 
onwarlike  Greeks  of  Western  Asia.  A  few  lines  in 
the  Anthologia  tell  us  that  Miletus  was  one  of  the 
cities  that  sufiisred. 

The  Gain  at  last  fSvnnd  an  enemy  who  resisted 
them,  Antiochns  Soter,  king  of  Sjria.  Lucian 
(Zeuxu,  vol.  L  p.  838,  ed.  Hemst.)  tells  circum- 
fltantially,  whether  truly  it  is  bard  to  say,  the  story 
of  this  Antiochus  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with 
the  Galli  and  defeating  them.  Indeed,  it  was  owing 
to  this  victory  that  Ajitiochus  took  or  had  the  title 
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of  SdCer,  or  Saviour  (Appian,  Sgriac  c.  65),  an  sp* 
peUatiaa  which  shows  that  his  victory  was  tbooght 
no  small  aflair.     It  is  said,  however,  by  serenl  aa- 
tborities,  that  this  Antiochns  fell  in  battle  sguiafc 
the  Gain,  B.C.  261 ;  but  this  must  hare  been  in  sooia 
battle  si^Mcqnent  to  his  victory,  if  it  is  tree  thU  be 
gained  his  name  of  Soter  from  his  soooess  aguost 
these  barbarians.     The  kings  of  the  East  in  tbeir 
wars  with  one  another  often  empkyed  tbe  Amtie 
GallL    (Jnstin,  xxv.  2).     The  second  PUilemaeiu, 
king  of  £gypt,  had  some  of  them  in  hk  paj-,  bat 
they  formed  a  design  to  seize  on  the  ooontrf ,  and 
were  all  cut  <^  by  a  stratagem.    In  the  dispute  be- 
tween tbe  two  Syrian  kings,  Selencns  Callinicas  and 
his  brother  Antiochns  Hierax,  Antiochus  emplaj<d 
Gallic  mercenaries,  who,  after  gaining  him  a  victa7, 
compelled  him  to  ransom  himself,  and  to  form  an 
alliance  with  them.   (Justin,  xxvii.  2.)    And  ihen 
were  Galli  in  the  battle  of  Baphia  between  Antio- 
chns Magnus  and  Ptcdemaeos  Philopator,  b.c  217. 

Attains,  the  mkr  of  the  petty  state  of  Perf^annun, 
was  the  first  of  the  Gre^  longs  who  effectually 
checked  the  licence  of  the  Galli.  He  defeated  ibem 
in  a  great  battle,  and  thereupon  assumed  tbe  title 
of  king.  (Strab.  p.  624;  Polyb.  xriiL  24;  Ut. 
xxxiiL  21.)  The  reign  tk  Attains  was  from  b.c. 
241  to  B.  G.  197.  It  was  the  gloiy  of  Attains  that 
he  was  the  first  prince  to  refi^  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Galli,  and  that  he  confined  them  withm  tbe  limits 
of  that  part  of  A&ia  which  is  called  Gabtia.  (Paoa. 
L  8.  §  1.) 

This  invasion  of  Am  by  the  Galli,  and  the  ric* 
tory  of  Attains  over  them,  were  foretold  in  tbe  pn>- 
phecies  of  Phaennia,  a  full  generation  before  tbe 
events  happened.  (Pans.  x.  15.  §  2.)    It  must  have 
been  a  great  necessity  which  compelled  Attalos,  ia 
his  war  with  Achaeus,  to  invite  a  body  of  Tectosages 
(the  text  of  Polybius,  v.  77,  has  Alyoffteyus)  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  to  assist  him.    The  Galli  came 
with  women  and  children.  Whether  this  was  a  fresh 
body  of  emigrants  to  the  East,  or  a  part  of  those  who 
had  settled  in  Thrace,  as  mentioned  before,  is  not 
stated.    Attains  employed  these  mercenaries  against 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  which  had  joined  Achaeos  from 
compulsion.    While  Attains  was  encamped  on  the 
Mactstns  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place,  which 
the  Galli  took  to  be  an  unfavourable  sign;  and  they 
were  also  wearied  of  moving  about  with  their  wires 
and  children,  who  followed  in  the  carta.    Aocordiogly 
they  refused  to  march  on.    Attains,  being  afnid  of 
the  treachexy  of  his  hirelings,  and,  unlike  tbe  king 
of  Egypt,  too  scrupulous  to  destroy  the  people  wham 
he  had  himself  invited  into  Asia,  left  them  on  tbe 
Hellespont,  with  fair  promibes.     Tlie  conseqaenoe 
was  what  might  have  been  fureseen.     The  Galli 
began  to  plunder  the  cities  along  the  Helleapont,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  Attains  checking  them.    Tbey 
attacked  Ilium,  the  siege  of  which  was  raised  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  in  Troas,  and  the  Galli  were 
driven  out  of  the  Troas.    Tbe  barbarians  then  eeiied 
Arisba  near  Abydus,  which  they  made  their  head- 
quarters, and  from  tbenoe  annoyed  the  neighbooxing 
cities,  until  Pmsias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  defieated 
them  in  a  regular  fight,  b.  c.  216.    Nearly  all  their 
children  and  women  were  massacred  in  their  fortified 
pkce;  and  the  soldiers  of  Prusias  had  the  moveables 
for  thdr  booty.     Thus  Prusias,  says  the  historian 
(Polyb.  V.  Ill),  released  the  Hellespontine  cities 
from  great  alarm  and  danger;  and  he  left  a  noble 
warning  to  posterity  that  barbarians  should  not 
rashly  pass  over  from  Europe  into  Aaia. 
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*  *rhe  three  tribes,  when  permaneDtly  settled,  oecu- 
pied  part  <^  the  country  between  the  Sangarins  and 
the  Halys.  Memnon  incorrectly  says  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  Trocmi  was  Ancyra;  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
Tavia  or  Tavinm;  and  of  Ihe  Tectoeages,  Pessinns. 
(Memnon,  ap.  PkoL  c  20.)  Tlie  complete  redaction 
of  the  Asiatic  Galli  was  reserved  for  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Romans.  Though  they  had  now  a 
conntry  of  their  own,  they  still  plundered  their  neigh- 
bours, and  were  a  formidable  power  to  the  time  of 
the  wars  of  Antiochns  the  Great  with  the  Romans. 
They  fought  on  tlie  side  of  Autiochus  in  the  great 
battle  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylnm,  in  which  the  Syrian 
king  was  defeated  (b.c  190);  and  the  consul  On. 
Manlius,  in  b.  c.  189,  made  this  a  pretext  for  invad- 
ing their  country.  But  his  real  grounds  were  better 
than  his  pretext  He  saw  that  the  Romans  could 
not  secure  their  power  in  Western  Asia,  if  the  Galli 
were  not  subdued.  He  led  his  troops  f^m  Ephesus 
by  a  circuitous  route  into  Gallograecia,  as  Livy  calls 
it  (xxxviii.  12).  The  consul,  after  entering  Phrygia, 
passed  by  Synnada,  Bendos  Tetus,  Anabura,  and  the 
sources  of  tiie  Alaiider  to  Abbassus,  which  was  (Hi 
the  borders  of  the  Tolistoboii,  where  he  halted  and 
encouraged  his  men.  He  then  marched  through 
the  woodless  tract  [Axriioe],  crossed  the  Sangarins, 
and  reached  Gordium.  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  bj  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pei^amum,  who  was  now  at  Rome. 

The  Galli  had  enemies  in  their  own  country,  the 
native  Phrygians.  The  priests  of  the  Mater  Magna 
from  Pesunus  met  the  consul  with  sacerdotal  pomp, 
and  declared  that  the  goddess  had  promised  the 
Romans  victory.  The  Galli  had  moved  off  with  their 
women,  children,  flocks,  and  carts  to  the  mountains. 
The  Tolistoboii  occu[Aed  a  strong  place  on  the  range 
of  Olympus;  the  Tectoeages  chose  another  moun- 
tainous spot  named  Magaba;  and  the  Trocmi,  leaving 
their  wives  and  ehildren  to  the  care  of  the  Tectoeages, 
turned  to  help  the  Tolistoboii,  against  whom  the 
consul  was  marching.  Manlius,  who  was  both  bold 
and  cautious,  looked  at  the  groimd  well  before  he 
attacked  such  desperate  fighters.  He  had  a  great 
superiority  in  all  munitions  of  war,  and  chiefly  in 
light  troops,  who  could  annoy  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  entrenchment  of  the  Galli  was  stormed 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies, 
whether  40,000  or  a  smaller  number  the  authorities 
do  not  agree,  and  it  is  not  material.  An  immense 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  made 
prisoners.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18 — 23;  Florus,  ii.  11.) 

The  consul  now  marched  to  Ancyra  to  attack  the 
Tectoeages,  who  were  10  miles  from  that  town. 
While  the  Galli  were  amusing  him  with  negotiations, 
an  event  happened,  for  which  there  is  better  evidence 
than  for  most  romantic  stories;  and  it  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  these  Galli.  Chiomara, 
the  wife  of  a  Gallic  prince,  Ortiagon,  was  amono;  the 
prisoners,  and  she  was  the  captive  of  a  Roman 
centurion.  The  man  not  bong  able  to  corrupt  her 
chastity,  used  violence.  But  lust  was  not  his  only 
jMiBsion.  He  was  greedy  of  money;  and  he  accepted 
the  oflfer  of  a  huge  ransom.  According  to  agreement, 
he  went  alone  with  the  woman  to  the  banks  of  a 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Gallic  friends 
of  Chiomara  were  ready  with  the  money.  The  Galli 
crossed  the  river,  gave  the  money,  and  received  the 
woman;  and  while  the  greedy  Roman  was  counting 
it,  one  of  them,  on  a  signal  given  by  Chiomara  in 
Iier  own  language,  cut  off  the  centurion's  head.  She 
wrapped  up  the  bloody  httd  in  her  clothes,  and  on 
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meeting  her  husband,  threw  it  doivn  before  him. 
She  told  her  story,  and  her  husband  exclaimed, 
"  My  wife,  fidelity  is  a  glorious  thing."  "  True,"  she 
replied,  *'  but  still  more  glorious  that  there  should 
be  only  one  man  living  who  has  known  me."  The 
historian  Polybius  says  that  he  talked  with  Chio- 
mara at  Sardis,  and  he  was  amazed  at  her  noble 
spirit  and  her  good  sense.  We  may  perhaps  infer 
that  Chiomara  had  learned  the  Greek  language  in 
Galatia^  (Uv.  xxxviii.  24;  Pint  MoroL  ii.  p.  58, 
Wytt;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  2.) 

The  treachery  of  the  Tectoeages,  according  to  the 
Roman  historian,  stopped  the  negotiations.    They 
only  wanted  to  get  time  to  send  their  women  and 
children,  and  moveables,  beyond  the  Halys;  and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Roman  consul.  Manlius 
carried  the  strong  position  of  the  Tectoeages  as  he 
had  done  that  of  the  Tolistobdi,  and  this  victory 
ended  the  campaign.     As  the  cold  weather  was 
coming  on,  the  consul  retired  after  giving  the  Galli 
orders  to  see  him  at  Ephesns.    In  the  winter  there 
came  to  Manlius,  who  was  now  proconsul,  the  year 
of  his  consulship  having  expired,  embassies  from  all 
the  states  west  of  the  Taurus.    They  brought  him 
golden  crowns,  and  their  thanks  fSor  ddivering  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Galli.    The  Gallic  envoys 
were  told  that  they  must  wait  the  arrival  of  king 
Eumenes,  who  was  still  absent,  before  their  aflGurs 
could  be  settled.    It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, a  country  which  the  Galli  well  knew,  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  dictated  his  tenns  to  the  Gallie 
chiefe,  who  had  been  summoned  there:  they  were  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Eumenes,  to  give  up  wandering 
about,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
limits.  (Idv.  xxxviiL  40.)  The  humiliation  of  these 
terrible  invaders,  who  for  a  centuiy  had  kept  Western 
Asia  in  alarm,  made  the  Roman  name  known  in  the 
East,  and,  even  more  than  their  victory  over  Antiochns 
the  Great,  contributed  to  their  future  dominion  in 
Asia.    Judas  Maccabeus,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
Jews,  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans:  "It  was 
told  him  also  of  their  wars  and  noble  aets  which 
they  hiad  done  among  the  GaUtians,  and  how  they 
had  conquered   them,    and    brought  them  under 
tribute  "  (Mace.  i.  8.  v.  2).   The  commentaters  sup- 
pose that  the  GaUi  of  Europe  are  meant  here,  and 
the  context  is  consistent  with  this  explanation;  but 
the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatic  Galli,  which  so  soon  followed  that  of  Anti- 
ochns, **  the  great  king  of  Asia"  (Mace.  i.  8.  v.  6); 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  Gaktians  of  this 
chapter  included  the  Gahitians  of  Asia,  whom  the 
Jews  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  whose  horrible  bar- 
barities were  known  through  all  the  East    Manliua 
did  not  obtain  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  his  great 
victories  without  opposition  from  the  majority  of  the 
ten  Roman  legati  who  had  attended  him  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochns. 
They  objected  that  he  had  no  commission  from  the 
seni^  or  the  Roman  people  to  cany  on  war  with  the 
Galli,  and  they  meanly  attempted  to  disparage  his 
generalship  and  the  enemies  whom  he  had  subdued. 
Manlius  defended  himself  in  a  vigorous  speech,  of 
which  Livy  (xxxviii.  47)  has  given  the  substance, 
and  he  got  a  triumph.    In  the  procession  he  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  crowns  of  great  value,  and  an 
immense  amotmt  of  coined  money,  probably  the  gift 
of  the  grateful  Asiatic  cities,  for  Manlius  had  main- 
tained strict  discipline,  and  he  is  not  accused  of 
pltmdering.  Gallioanns  and  Gallic  spoils  were  curifid 
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in  chariots,  for  it  wm  called  a  Gallic  triamph; 
and  fifty-two  Gallic  dueftaixia  walked  in  front  of  the 
trininphal  car.  (Ut.  xzxiz.  6.)  Whether  the  Galli 
would  have  erer  established  a  Gallic  kingdom  in 
Asia,  is  donbtfiil,  for  the  nation,  thoogh  it  has  carried 
its  arms  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  nerer  jet 
been  able  to  subsist  as  a  nation  oat  cf  the  limits  of 
Transalpine  Gallia.  Bat  Manlios  did  not  gtwt  these 
Galli  an  q)portQiut}r  of  trying  the  experiment;  and 
he  did  a  good  work  in  stopping  the  career  of  these 
merciless  plunderers. 

Though  the  Galli  no  longer  ravaged  Asia,  thej 
were  stUl  troublesome  to  Eumenee,  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  whose  family  they  had  no  reason  for  liking. 
In  B.  a  167  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eomenes,  was 
sent  to  Borne  to  onmplain  of  a  Gallic  rising  (ta- 
multos).  The  Bomans  sent  commissioDers  into  Asia 
to  ezpostuUte  with  the  GiUli ;  but  P.  licinius,  who 
had  an  interview  with  a  Gallic  chieftain,  Solovettius 
by  name,  at  Synnada,  reported  that  his  remonstnnoss 
only  inereased  the  insolence  of  the  Gaul.  (Uv.  zlv. 
19.  34$  Polyb.  zzz.  1.)  Livy  remarks  that  it 
seemed  stnnge,  when  the  words  of  Boroan  com- 
missioners  had  so  much  weight  with  powerfal  kings 
like  Antiochns  and  Ptolemseus,  that  they  had  no 
weight  with  the  Galli.  The  Bomans  had  their 
reasons,  which  may  be  easily  conjectared,  for  leavii^^ 
Eomenes  to  deal  with  the  Galli ;  and  it  seems  that 
he  was  successful.  (IHod.  Excerpt,  xxzi.)  The  frag- 
ments of  Polybins  show  that  the  Romans  were  jealous 
of  Eumenea,  who  had  great  talents,  and  they  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  reduce  the  Galli  under  his 
dominion.  One  passage  (zzzL  S)  states  that  certain 
ambassadors  of  the  Ghdli,  who  came  to  Boom,  were 
told  that  they  should  be  independent,  if  they  would 
staj  at  home,  and  not  move  with  any  force  beyond 
their  own  boandaries. 

In  the  wars  of  mthridates  against  the  Bomans, 
the  Gain  were  again  in  arms,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Bomans.  There  were  Asiatic  Galli 
in  the  great  army  which  Mithridates  sent  into 
Greece  under  the  command  of  Archelaas.  This 
army  was  defeated  by  L.  Sulla  at  Chaeroneia  (n.  c 
86).  Mitbridatea,  fearing  that  he  should  be  de< 
serted  by  the  Galli  if  Salla  should  come  into  Asia, 
murdered  all  the  Gallic  tetrarchs,  both  those  who 
were  about  him  as  friends,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  him.  He  murdered  also  their  women  and 
children.  Some  of  the  Galli  were  killed  at  a  feast  to 
which  the  king  invited  them,  and  the  rest  in  varioos 
ways  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c  46) ;  three  only  of  the 
chiefs  escaped.  Mithridates  seized  all  the  property 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  murdered,  put  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  set  over  them  as  govenior  Eumachns, 
probably  a  Greek.  He  could  not,  however  keep  Ga- 
latia,  but  he  kept  the  money  that  he  had  got  The 
Gain  served  Cn.  Pompeius  in  the  subsequent  wars 
against  Mithridates,  and  Pompeius  rewarded  the 
tetrarcbs  by  securing  them  in  their  Galatian  do- 
minions. (Appian,  Sgrime,  c.50,  Mithrid.  c.  114.) 
One  of  them  was  Deix>tanis,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  by  defeating  Eumachus.  (Appian, 
Milkrid,  c  75 ;  Liv.  EpU,  94.)  Mithridates  kept 
some  Galli  about  him  to  the  last;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
his  extreme  need,  one  of  them  named  Bitoetus,  a 
genuine  Gallic  name,  did  the  king  the  last  service 
that  he  could,  by  kilUng  him  at  his  earnest  request, 
B.a63.  (Appian,  mikrid.  c.  HI;  Liv.  EpiL  102.) 
Pompeius,  in  settling  the  affiurs  of  Galatia,  extended 
the  Gallic  limits,  for  he  gave  Mithiidatium,  a  town 
in  the  fiwiDer  kingdom  of  Pontos,  to  a  Gallic  chief 
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named  Bogodiatoroa,  whoee  name,  with  a  slight 
variation,  appeait  on  a  silver  coin.  (Stzah.  p.  .567.) 
Pompeius  gave  to  Deiotarus  part  of  Gadeknitia  in 
Ponttts,  an  excellent  sheep  country,  and  the  parts 
about  Phamacia  and  the  Trapezusia,  as  fiu*  as 
Golchts  and  the  Less  Armenia,  of  all  which  countries 
Pompeias  made  him  king ;  and  Deiotarus  kept  abo 
his  paternal  tetnrchy  of  the  ToUstoboii.  (Strab. 
p.  547.)  Galatia  and  its  chiffftaina  were  now  under 
Roman  pretection,  and  Deiotarus  was  involved  in  all 
the  troubles  that  followed  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompeius.  He  was  with  Pompeius  at  the  battle  of 
Phanalia(B.  a  48),  and  escaped  with  him.  Cicen, 
in  an  extant  oration,  pleaded  before  Caesar  at  Borne 
the  cause  of  Deiotarus,  who  was  charged  with  a 
treacherous  dtaign  against  Caesar's  life  when  Caesar 
was  in  Galatia.  ASua  all  his  reverses  Deiotanis 
died  a  kmg ;  and  was  suoceeded  by  his  son  Deiotaras, 
who  went  to  Actium  on  the  side  of  Antontus,  but  ha 
had  the  Gallic  prudence  to  go  over  to  Ootavius  be- 
fore the  battle,  in  company  with  Amyntas  (B.a31). 
Amyntas  was  ooe  of  the  tributary  Asiatic  longe  thi^ 
M.  Antonius  set  up  (b.  c.  39).  He  had  Pisidia 
first,  and  in  b.  a86  he  received  from  the  same 
king-maker  Galatia,  with  a  part  of  Lycaoni*  and 
Pamphylia  (Dion  Cas.  xlix.  32),  and  be  was  ooo- 
flnn«l  in  these  possessions  by  Augustus,  b.  a  31 
(Dion,  11 2).  He  died  B.C  25,  having  hcld,beBad» 
Galatia,  Lycaonia,  and  Isanria,  the  south-esst  and 
east  psirt  of  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  Cilida  Trachea. 
(Strab.  pp.  568,  569,  571,  577,  671.)  Amyataa 
was  one  of  the  great  flock-masters  of  Aaia  Mtoor. 
He  bad  above  300  flocks  on  the  high,  waterless 
tablelands  of  Lycaooia.  Plutarch  {Ant  oc.  61,63) 
calls  Amyntas  kii^  of  the  Lycaonians  and  Gi^tiai» 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and  he  also 
calls  Deiotarus  a  king.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  other  authorities,  if  we  suppose  that  Deiotama 
had  his  father  s  kingdom  that  was  beyond  the  limits 
<^  Galatia,  and  that  Amyntas  had  Galatia,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Galatiana. 
On  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustus  made  a  Bomaa 
province  of  GaUtia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  East  and  South 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia.  The  extent  of  the  provinco 
of  Galatia  to  the  south  is  expressed  by  Pliny  saying 
that  Galatia  reaches  both  to  the  CatMiIia  of  Pam- 
phylia and  the  Milyes,  who  are  about  Buiis  and  tha 
Cyllanticus  and  Orcandicus  tract  of  Pisidia  {H.N. 
V.  32).  But  the  Galatia  of  Ptolemy  is  ctill  more 
extensive  (v.  3),  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bitliynia  and  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  south  bj 
Pamphylia,  and  on  the  east  by  a  part  of  Cappadocia ; 
it  thus  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Taurus. 
The  sesrooast  of  Ptolemy's  GaUtia  commences  after 
Cytoms,  ^diich  is  in  Bithynia,  and  extends  to  tha 
mouth  of  the  Halys  and  to  Amisus.  Sinope  is  within 
these  limits.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  and  their  three 
severs!  dties  assumed,  under  Augostus,  the  names 
Sctfoum^yof  and  Sc^ar^  :  the  people  of  Pessinus 
were  named  Sc&umfirol  ToKLffrMrfiynti  those  of 
Anqrra,  'Xt^turrTpnX  T^ierwrdiryts  i  and  those  of 
Tavium,  2c€a(m|;«ol  Tp6Kftoi,  The  fitst  Bomaa 
governor  of  this  Galatia  was  U.  Lollius,  who  governed 
it  ss  the  legatus  of  the  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
pro-praetor.  This  province  of  Galatia  is  supposed 
to  luive  CQotiaued  in  this  form  to  the  time  of  Con- 
Btantine.  The  metropolis  of  the  province  was  An> 
cyra;  and  Tetmessus  and  Sagahusos  were  free 
towns. 

The  Bomans  established  in  Gala^  Proper  the 
colony  of  Genne,  which  is  known  both  firam  Ptolemy 
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and  its  coins.  Ptolemj  also  has  a  place  called 
Claudiopolis  in  the  cotmtrj  of  the  Trocmi. 

The  cotmtiy  propwlj  called  Galatia  laj  soath  of 
the  range  of  Oljmpus.  The  limits  can  only  be  ap- 
prcaimated  to  bj  the  enomeration  of  the  towns. 
The  Tolistoboii,  the  most  western  tribe,  made  Pes- 
sinos,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangaiius,  their  chief 
town.  There  were  also  in  their  territory,  Tricomia, 
the  Roman  colony  Germe,  and  Vindia ;  Abrostola, 
Amorinm  on  the  road  to  Laodicea  Catacecanmene ; 
and  a  place  Tolosochorion,  a  compound  of  a  Gallic 
and  a  Greek  word,  the  first  part  of  which  looks  like 
the  name  Tolosa.  The  Tolistoboii  probably  occupied 
the  ininclpal  part  of  the  country  between  the  Alan> 
der,  a  branch  of  the  Sangarius,  and  the  Sangarius 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  Alander.  They  bordered 
on  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  Epctetus.  Pliny  (v.  32), 
besides  the  Tolistoboii,  mentions  the  GiUlic  tribes 
Voturi  and  Ambitui  as  settled  in  this  pari.  They 
were  probably  the  naimes  of  tetxarchies.  The  Tec- 
tosages,  who  were  between  the  Sangarius  and  Halys, 
had  the  old  town  of  Ancyra  for  their  chief  place. 
[AncYBA.]  Pliny  mentions  the  Teutobodiaci  as  a 
Gallic  tribe,  occupying  this  country  with  the  Tec< 
toeages.  There  were  few  places  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tectoeages,  and  they  are  insignificant.  There 
were  several  roods  from  Ancyra,  but  the  names  in 
the  Itineraries  are  apparently  so  corrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  we  can  discover  a  Gallic  element 
in  them.  Ptolemy  has  a  list  of  places  among  the 
Tectoeages,  and  among  them  Corbens  [Ookbeus]  : 
Aspona  [Aspoha]  is  mentioned  by  Ammlanns. 
The  Trocmi  seem  to  have  been  partly  on  the  east 
side  <^  the  Halys :  they  bordered  on  Pontus  and 
Oappadocia ;  and  Strabo  says  that  their  country  was 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Galatia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Tavia  or  Tayium.  There  were  also  in  this  ter^ 
ritoiy  Biithridatium,  already  mentioned,  and  Danala, 
where  On.  Pompeins  and  L.  Lucullus  had  an  inter- 
view, before  Lucullus  gave  up  the  command  to 
Pompeins  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  Ptolemy  has  a 
list  of  unknown  Trocmic  towns. 

One  undoubted  Gallic  name  appears  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavium,  Ec* 
cobriga,  a  place  at  the  ford  or  Inidge  of  some  river. 

When  the  Galli  settled  in  the  country  which  was 
called  from  them  Gidatia,  or  Gallograecia,  there 
were  Phrygians  in  it,  Greeks,  Paphlagonians,  and 
probably  some  Cappadocians.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  on  the  north  of  Galatia.  The  Phrygians 
were  the  most  numerous  nee,  and  occupied  the 
west  and  centre  of  Galatia.  The  Greeks  probably 
were  not  in  any  great  numbers  in  Galatia  till  after 
the  time  of  Alexander;  but  th^  must  have  been 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  occupation,  for 
their  language  became  the  oommon  language  of  the 
country.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  had  each  their 
territory,  m  we  have  seen  ;  and  each  tribe  was 
divided  into  four  divisions,  which  were  called  te- 
trarchiae.  Plutarch  (ds  Virt.  MvL  vol  iL  Wytt) 
mentions  the  Tosiopl  as  forming  a  tetrarcfay,  that  is, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Each  tetrarchia 
had  its  tetrarch,  and  one  judge  and  one  general, 
both  subordinate  to  the  tetnuch;  and  two  lieutenant- 
generals.  The  council  of  the  twelve  tetrarchs  was 
a  body  of  300  men,  who  met  at  Diynaemetum. 
[Drtkaehetuk.]  The  council  were  judges  in 
cases  of  murder ;  but  the  tetrarchs  and  the  judges 
heard  all  other  cases.  **  This,"  says  Strabo  (p.  567), 
**  was  the  old  constitution;  Imt  in  my  time  the  power 
had  ODBM  into  the  hands  of  three  mterSy  then  two, 
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and  finally  one,  Deiotarus,  who  was  sncceeded  by 
Amyntas.'*  He  seems  to  mean  the  elder  Deiotarus^ 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  younger,  whose  Galatian 
kingship  is  a  doubtful  matter. 

The  Galli  probably  at  first,  after  their  fashion, 
treated  the  Phiygian  worship  with  contempt.  At 
any  rate  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Manlius* 
invasion  the  Phrygian  hierarchy  turned  against  the 
Galli.  The  Romans  and  tiie  Phrygians  were  already 
acquainted,  for  in  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Romans 
sent  five  commissioners  to  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  politely  conducted  them  to  Pessinus  in  Phrygia, 
where  tiiey  got  what  they  wanted, — a  large  stone. 
But  this  stone  was  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  depended  on  h«r  being  brought 
to  Rome.  (Liv.  zziz.  10,  &c.)  We  are  not  told  how 
the  Phrygians  were  persuaded  to  part  witii  such  a 
treasure;  but  the  transaction,  which  was  a  friendly 
one,  was  well  adapted  to  make  them  fiivour  the 
Romans,  especially  as  the  Galli  were  intruders. 
Caesar  says  of  the  European  Galli  (A  G.  vL  15), 
*'  Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum  admodum  dedita  reli- 
gionibus";  and  the  Asiatic  Galli  got  a  taste  for  the 
Phrygiiui  worship,  as  the  temples  were  rich,  and 
priestiiood  was  profitable.  Cicero  (^pro  SesHOf  c  26) 
mentions  one  Brogitams,  who  was  the  chief  priest  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Pessinus;  and  he  had  a 
good  tide  to  the  place,  for  he  bought  it:  idso  another 
Gaul,  Dyteutus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  obtained 
the  Tuluable  place  of  chief  priest  at  Comana  [Go- 
haka}.  We  also  read  of  Camma,  a  priestess  of 
Artemis,  a  deily  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
GaUi.  Camma  is  one  of  Plutarch's  noble  women 
(de  Virt.  MuL)  of  whom  he  tells  the  tragic  story 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  her  vengeance  on 
his  murderer.  The  nation  had  its  wonderfod  women 
in  Asia  as  it  has  had  in  Europe.  The  Galli,  the  richer 
at  least,  adopted  with  Phrygian  and  Greek  super- 
stitions the  language  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Deiotarus  had  a  Greek  wife  whoee 
name  was  Stratonice,  and  the  evidence  of  coins  and 
inscriptions  fully  establishes  the  fact  of  the  Galli 
being  HeUenised ;  which  indeed  we  might  infer  from 
their  name  of  dallograeci,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  Yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hieronymus, 
who  visited  Galatia  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
aeia,  in  his  prefiue  to  his  Commentaiy  on  the 
Epistb  to  the  Gaktians,  that  the  Galli  still  kept 
their  own  language,  which  was  almost  the  same  as 
the  language  of  the  Treviri  or  the  people  of  Tr^es; 
and  Hieronymus,  who  was  a  good  linguist,  and  had 
lived  at  Treves,  was  a  competent  judge  of  this. 
Thierry  {Histoire  d«8  GmioU)^  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  Hieronymus,  misinterprets  it  however,  when 
he  infers  from  it  (hat  the  Gallograeci  did  not  use  the 
Greek  language.  He  also  derives  from  this  passage 
a  confirmation  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Tolistoboii 
and  the  Volcae  Tectoeages  of  Narbonensis  were 
Kymri,  and  that  the  Volcae  Tectosages  were  Belgae, 
and  came  to  the  south  of  Gallia  from  the  north. 

The  Apostie  Paul  visited  Galatia  after  it  had  been 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  established  churchea 
there.  {Ep.  U>  the  Galatieau,  i.  2.)  His  first  visit 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  tiie  Apostles,  zvL  6; 
and  his  second,  in  zviii.  23.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  does  not  speak  of  more  thui  one  visit, 
frtrni  which  some  commentators  derive  very  unfairly 
the  conclusion  that  he  wrote  the  epistte  in  the 
short  interval  between  the'  two  visits.  This  inquiry, 
however,  does  not  belong  here.  It  is  generally  as- 
Bomtd  that  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  addresses  the 
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doubt,  Om,  that  the  EgkOt  to  Um  GtltHtm  i>  ad- 
dnaad  to  lb  mhsliiluti  tl  GdnlB  Propv;  bat  to 
t b«  G  nek  inhibiluu  of  Oihtu  lad  polwfa  the  Hd- 
lenued  Galb,  wbo  wtn  tha  iretlUiMt  ud  bftls  ia- 
■tnicted  jmtl  el  tbg  GallL  Fir  llii*  GiIbG  auti- 
talioi  rf  Uibtu  wH  endottlj  *0  uutoentic  ccD- 
Hilatiia,  iiki  tb«  {nKlial  qiMou  (f  GaUia  Tma- 
•Ijioa,  ia  wbich  tk  mbbm  Hrt  wot  fbr  notfaiiig, 
-  iMoa  Mmirea  ton  hibntu'  (S.  C.  Ti.  13). 
Tb«  balk  of  tb*  Gdii  </AM,tl»  bardmeo,  alM^ 
bir^  ud  lUkn  of  Uw  laad,  jnbMj  knew  ■» 
liafpug*  raecft  GaUici  and  it  ia  dear  that  tba 
ofiiUa  vai  act  addreaatd  to  iBCb  Jitaflit, 

Tb*  ftsdoit  ■nq' nad  witk  profit  AflMdJaTbianr'o 
Bitlair*  ia  Gaaleit,  if  ha  wiQ  alw^i  ton  to  tb* 
aocint  aothoriliaa,  whidi  ariU  «t  tb*  aatbor  rigbt, 
■Am  b«  call  wm^  '"  ' 


aatbor  rifbl 
[0.1.1 


GALAVA,  ia  Britun,  OMlinied  in  tba  loib 
Itinamrj,  which  nuia  ■ — 

lUr  a  Clanovenu  Ucdiobno  H.  P.  cL  (tie). 


Brnnetooid 


Cmdato 


For  Ois  alementi  of  nncertaint/  in  this  ItinenrT  Mt 
CljIIIoviuituii,  In  the  Mmnmenta  HJitimca  Bri- 
tannica  GaiaaKa—AppUby,  WhaUop  Catdt,  or 
Kmdal,  and  Co/on— siLher  OU  Toon  or  Grtat 
Ktncick.  [K  G.  31] 

OAL&PSUS  iTa\irii',  Hand.  nL  12a),  ■  town 
on  tha  K  tuna  of  Ibe  paniiuula  of  Sitfaonia.  which 
Culoncl  Laako  (Tna.  in  NorA.  Grtta,  toI.  iii.  p. 
1S3)  Inkoa  to  biiTe  beon  Cho  umo  plaoa  aflarwardi 
called  pKiaciLLA  (Plin.  ir.  10;  Pomp.  ftUU,  ii.  S. 
I  1),  a  diitinction  which  waa  r«quiTed,u  then  ma 
another  Gahpana  at  no  gnat  distance. 

9.  A  colonr  d  Tliaws,  on  the  ocaat  of  llinoe, 
which  w*a  lakon  bj  Bruidaa  aiW  the  capture  of 
Amphipolia  (Tbuc.  i>.  107).  and  [ataken  by  Clem 
In  liiB  ensuing  year.    (Thut  ».  fl.) 

LItj  (iliT,  45)  rrlatea  that  Fotmiu,  whtn  Sying 
from  tha  Rumaoe,  after  the  dcltat  at  P;dna,  lailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  SltTmon  to  Galtpans  on  tho 
firet  daj,  and  rai  the  second  to  Samothraca,  which 
ranilere  it  probalilB  that  it  waa  on*  of  the  most  n- 
markablo  harhoun  of  th*  interveiinK  ccut,  which 
dau  can  only  ba  reooticil«d  at  the  harboor  of  NeJUr, 
which  ia  aituated  S  hoon  to  the  S.  of  Pririila,  joat 
within  tha  Cap*  fonning  tha  W.  entnuKM  of  tho 


GILLAECU. 
Gair«r  JtapO^-hnata  m^a  Ik  i^>  af  ■ 
Gra>k  dty,  mm  koowa  by  tba  oana  rf  PJt^aU, 
«  N^brvpcL,  m  Dkifim^ftlL    (Leab,  Trwr.n 
Hartk.  Grtm,  nL  B.  f.  iTB.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAUBA  (rdJUCa  &«■,  PtaL  •£.  4.  g  3),  ■  pro- 
boa,  V  Cojlam,  at  ao  gnt  £aiBCB,  as  it  wooid 
eei,  baa  Corf  IJmd.  Ik  Dama  ia  alao  mnMrd 

neigbboiufaood  rf  tk  pmltwy.  ealM  TiUjCa  tft 

(PuL  TiL  4.  S  3),  and  the  "*■" of  wUeh  wm 

"  'Galihi(^i*l(•^PtoL«n.4.  {9).     Fnm  tte 

■  -■         (TE.4.5g), 

■  Pbuaasd 
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Intbapi 
of  tbexm 
dqjbuUi  ia  hia  d^,  as  tben  m  tt 

GALIBL    [Gauu.] 

OALILAEA.    [P.aLiDnxi.] 

GALIKDAE  (TtMrtiu),  mmliind  hj  Ptoknr 
(lit  S.  S  31  >  m  cauwctico  with  the  Vandae,  Sudii^ 
and  StenoL  Tben  cu  b«  but  little  IwBtatui  in 
idodiQ^  tbe  naim  (aa  Zmto  haa  dm)  with  that 
if  Uh  Galinditae  of  i>i«icry  aad  the  Pnudan  anti- 
qnaiiant;  wlioae  kvatlily  wag  Uk  tnct  caQed  Galand^ 
Galandia,  Gakndia,  Gohiota,  Ac  in  Eait  PmHia, « 
tbe  Spiling  Lakea,  and  in  contaet  with  that  of  tba 
eUi>-wita«llK«quiTaltatioflbe£Wiiti.  Galrnds 
wiB  ma  uf  tbe  dertn  dtnaau  of  Pimaia,  that  ia,  if 
Pniaua  btfon  it  becan>e  Gennaa;  ita  language  b^ag 
that  of  the  Old  PtSKiaoa.  a  branch  <f  the  Lithoaiuc. 
The  name  of  the  Giliodu  is  Mid  to  occur  CO  tbe  coin 
of  the  tmpmt  Volaaianna  (a.  d.  253)  which  haa 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  cmtmi'eriiy.  (Vailbml, 
^■n>.  /eip.  Bom.  toL  ii,  p.  317;  Eckhel,  roLriL 
p.  369;  Jfen.  <fe  FAead.  da  Imcr.  to).  uTiiL 
p.  606.) 

Jomandei  (dt  G<L  23)  oinmaats  this  people, 
under  tbe  name  of  Golthes,  aiDcng  ILe  nortiua 
tribes  wbo  were  Tanquiahed  by  Hemianiic,  kioE  if 
Ihe  Ostngoth).  [B.  G.  L.] 

GALLAE'CIA  or  CALLAECIA  (KoMtuaia, 
KcAouie:  Eth.  KoUUiinri,  Callald,  Callaeci.  Gat 
laeci :  Gaiicia  and  part  of  Portugat),  a  large  dixlrict 
in  tha  eitnme  NW.  of  Hiaponia  Tanacooeana, 
N.  of  LusiTAJdA,  and  W.  of  the  AiTL-RBa  and  Vao- 
CAEi,  ita  boundariei  beui^  on  the  S.  the  river  Dmias 
(Onn),  on  the  NE.  the  liter  Nam  <x  Nanlobia 
(^orio),  and  on  the  £.  the  monotUDt  <£  the  Aitana; 
BO  that  it  c«Tapoade[)  almost  exactly  to  the  muden 
GailidOj  with  the  addition  on  tiie  5-  r£  the  PorlD' 
pieae  provinces  of  fntreiJotirfiel^fHUto  and  Tr-oaoo 
MomUt,  and,  ou  the  K,  of  sntall  pordooa  of  Jifai  I'ai 
and  LetM,  Sometimee  a  irider  utent  waa  asidjtoed 
to  the  country,  no  as  to  ioclnde  tbe  ARom  (DaoD 
Cass,  uivii.53;  Ptin.  iii.  a  >. 4,  lii.  1.  a.  9),  and 
eno,  as  used  b;  late  wiileis,  the  whole  cf  Cantabria 
(OrDS.Ti.91;  Iiid.liT.  IS;  Zoeim.iT.S4>  In  tba 
earliest  times,  bowerer,  Gallaeda.  cr  at  loat  its  S 
part,  was  rei^ODed  a  part  of  Luutania.  (Sbsb.  iiL 
p.  \5i).  Tbe  people  were  diiided  into  two  greaa 
tribea,  the  CuuSci  (or  Gauazci)  Bracakii 
(KoAAalnl  al  ZptucipuH^  and  the  CaluIci  <or 
GAiJ.Aaci)  LucEHSES  (K.  al  tituw^rvm),  besds 
the  AKtABHr,  whn,  thoagh  geograpbicallf  bclooging 
to  tbe  countiy,  were  rs^ided  aa  a  Kpaiato  pe^ilo. 
The  CaUald  Bncarii  leaind  tbeir  name  frooi  tbair 
chief  dty,  Bkacaka  Avoosta,  and  inhabiled  tba 
S.  of  Gailaecia,  fnim  (be  Dnrioi  (Awro)  Dp  to  tba 
Hiiuai  (JfMo):  and  tb*  CalUCci  Lwsmm  Uh  N. 
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port,  from  fhe  Minins  to  the  Navia;  these  reodved 
their  name  from  their  capital,  Lucus  Augustl 
It  should  be  obaerved,  however,  that  this  division 
was  not  an  arbitrary  one,  as  might  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  derivation  of  the  names  from  the  two 
Boman  cities;  but  the  river  Minios  established 
a  natural  boundary  betwem  the  two  tribes.  Each 
of  the  two  capital  cities  was,  under  the  Bomans,  the 
seat  of  a  conventusjuridicuaf  that  of  Lucus  including 
16  peoples  besides  the  Geltici  (L  e.  Artabti)  and  the 
Lebuni,  and  a  free  population  of  about  166,000; 
that  of  Bracara,  twenty-four  cities,  and  175,000 
persons,  among  whom  Pliny  mentions,  besides  the 
Bracarii  themselves,  the  Bibali,  Coelerini,  Gallaeci,  He- 
quaesi,LImiGi,Querquemi  (Plin.iil.  3.S.4).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  §§  24 — 27)  mentions,  as  minor  tribes  of  the 
Callaici  Lucenses,  the  Capon  (Kawopot),  Cilini, 
(KiAtfof),  Lemavi  (Ae/mvoQ,  Baedyes  (BofSvcs), 
and  Seurri  (2«ot>ppo{,  vulgo  ScjSovppoQ ;  and,  (§§ 
40—49),  as  minor  tribes  of  the  Bracarii,  the  Turodi 
(TovpoSoi),  Kemetatae  (Nc/ii^aTflu),  Coelerini  (Koi- 
Ktpipot,  comp.  Plin.  iv.  20,  s.  34),  Bibali  (Bt/SoXo/, 
comp.  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  Limici  (Ai/ujcof,  comp.  Plin.  Ic') 
on  the  river  Limia,  Luanci  (Aovo^icoQ,  Gruii 
(r^vtoi,  tlie  Grovii  of  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  the 
Gravii  of  Siliua  Italicus,  i.  235,  iii.  366,  who  assigns 
to  them  tiie  whole  country  from  the  Durius  to  the 
Limia,  while  Mela  gives  them  even  a  wider  extent, 
from  the  Durius  to  some  distance  N.  of  the  Minius ; 
perhaps  originally  the  Grovii  were  between  the  Du- 
rius and  Limia,  and  the  Bracarii  between  the  Limia 
and  Minius),  Qnacemi  (Koi/eucepvof,  the  Querquemi 
of  Pliny,  I.C.,  and  Quarquemi  of  an  inscription  tqt, 
Gruter,  p.  245,  no.  2),  Lubaeni  (Aov^cuyoi,  the  Le- 
buni of  Pliny,  /.c),  and  Narbasi  (fiap€curoC). 

Gallaecia  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  country, 
formed  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  which  strikes  off  from  the  Pyrenees 
westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
chief  river  was  the  Mnnns  (J/tnAo),  flowing  through 
the  plain  enclosed  between  the  range  just  named  and 
its  SW.  branch,  the  mountains  of  the  Astures,  and 
fallmg  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast  Between 
this  and  the  Durius  are  three  smaller  rivers,  one  of 
them,  at  least,  possessing  considerable  interest,  but  of 
which  the  names  are  somewhat  difficult  to  identify, 
probably  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  earlier  writers.  Ptolemy  gives  them 
in  regular  order,  from  S.  to  N..  as  follows : — Avus 
(Aftiu  wrofiov  iitSoKal,  PtoL  ii.  6.§  1 ;  Mela,  iii.  1  : 
Rio  dAvt;  the  Celadus,  which  Mela  mentions  next, 
seems  to  be  the  N.  tributary  of  the  Ave^  now  called 
Saiha  or  DetU^  which  flows  down  from  near  Braga) : 
Kbbis  (N^^Mr  T(nafiov  MoAo/,  Ptol.  2.C.;  Mela, 
Ic:  R.  Cavado;  this  would  be  taken,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name,  for  the  Boivtf  of  Strabo  (iii  153), 
were  it  not  that  he  expressly  identifies  the  Baenis 
with  the  Minius,  evidently  by  a  confusicm  of  names ; 
for  this,  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  only 
considerable  rivers  that  he  knows  in  these  parts): 
LiMius,  orLnoAB  (AtfAiov  irorafiov  MoXjod :  Lbnd), 
doubtless  the  river  which  Strabo(^c.)  calls  the  river 
of  Lethe,  adding  that  some  named  it  Linoaea  and 
others  Belion  (6  r^r  Ai$9i}r,  3y  rixtf  Aifudaif,  ol  8c 
BcAi£ya  KoKauffi),  and  that  it  flowed  from  the 
Celtiberi  and  Vaocaei.  Mela,  who  transposes  it  to 
the  N.  <^  the  Minius,  calhs  it  Limia,  or  the  River  of 
Oblivion  (^  et  cui  Oblivionis  cognomen  est  Limia ;" 
where  some  scholars  find  in  the  word  **  Oblivionis'* 
the  origin  of  Strabo*s  BcAlvr ;  oomp.  Plin.  iv.  21,  s. 
35,  *'ab  Minio  oc.  M.P.  ut  anctor  est  Vanro,  atest 
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Aeminius,  quern  alibi  quidam  intelligunt  et  Limaeam 

vocant,  ObUvionis  antiquis  dictus,  mnltumque  fabn- 

losns;"  SiL  ItaL  i.  235, 236. ;  comp. xvi. 476, 477 : 

*'  Quiqne  super  Gravios  lucentes  volvit  arenas, 

Infemae  populis  referens  oblivia  Lethes"): 

it  is  also  mentioned  under  ^  name  of  Lethe  by 
Appian  (Hitp.  72)  and  Plutarch  (QuaesL  Rotn.  34), 
who  relate  that  the  first  Boman  that  crossed  it  waa 
Dedmus  Brutus,  when,  alter  his  conquest  of  Lusi- 
taiiia,  he  advanced  against  the  Bracarii,  as  far  as  the 
Minius,  b.  c.  136.  From  Livy's  history  of  the  same 
event,  it  would  seem  that  the  river  was  an  object  of 
superstitions  terror  to  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  fiur  they 
were  only  incited  to  pass  it  by  the  example  of  their 
general,  who  snatched  a  standard  from  the  bearer, 
and  led  the  way  in  person.  (Liv.  EpU,  Iv.,  where 
the  name  is  "  flumen  Oblivionem ; "  oomp.  Flor.  ii.  17, 
**  formidatumque  militibus  flumen  Oblivionis.")  But 
whether  the  name  originated  in  the  superstition  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  for  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  in  that  far  west  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  advancing,  aided  by  some  resemblance 
in  the  native  name,  or  from  the  latter  cause  only,  is 
all  uncertain.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  106.)  It  deserves 
notice,  however,  that  a  trace  of  the  name  Belion, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo,  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  lake  Beonf  from  which  the  river  flows ;  and 
hence  Belion  may  perhaps  have  been  the  true  name, 
and  Flumen  Oblivionis  its  corruption.  The  names 
of  the  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses, 
N.  of  the  Minius,  which  possess  no  particular  m- 
terest,  axe  obtained  from  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
though  with  some  uncertainly,  as  follows:  Labron 
(Zer),  Ulla  (Mela;  Ovlici,  Ptd.:  UUa),  Tamaris 
lTambre)j  Sabs  (iSor),  Flobius  {Rio  de  Castro), 
Nblus  (Rio  de  la  i\iefifa).  Virus  (Allonet)^  Mea< 
BUS  (i/ero),  IviA  (prob.the  VdlBios  of  Ptol. :  Juvia) ; 
the  two  last  falling  into  the  Sinus  Artabrorum  {G. 
o/Ferrol)  and  the  Navilubio  {Nana). 

The  only  natural  productions  for  which  Gallaecia 
was  lamed  among  the  ancients  were  its  minerals. 
Besides  the  golden  sands  of  the  Limine  referred  to  in 
the  passages  quoted  above  from  ISlius  Italicus,  the 
country  yielded  abundance  of  tin  (Stnab.  iii.  p.  147), 
and  a  8<Hrt  of  predons  stone,  called  gemma  GaUaSca. 
(PliiL  xxzvii.  10.  8.  59.)  The  people  were  among 
the  least  civilised  in  Spain;  the  very  prototypes  St 
the  modem  Galhgot,  Their  chief  serious  employ- 
ment was  divination,  their  superstitious  addiction  to 
which  art  alone  rescued  them  from  the  imputation 
of  Atheism.  Engrossed  by  this  occupation,  <nr  else 
engaged  in  sports,  or  sunk  in  indolence,  except  when 
roused  by  wars,  they  left  all  hosbandxy  to  the  women, 
(SiL  ItaL  iii  344—353: 

"  F^brmrum  et  permae  divinammque  sagaoem 
Flammarum  misit  dives  Gallaecia  pubem, 
Barbara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  cannina  Unguis, 
Nunc  pedis  altemo  percnssa  verbere  terra. 
Ad  immemm  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  cetras. 
Haec  requies  ludusque  viris,  ea  sacra  voluptas. 
Cetera  fbmineus  peragit  labfn*:  addere  sulco 
Semina,  et  impresso  tellurem  vertere  aratro, 
Segne  viris;  quidquid  dure  sine  Marte  gerendum, 
CidlaTci  oonjuz  obit  inequieta  mariti.") 

They  were  a  most  warlike  people,  preferring  death 
to  ^ght,  and  even  the  women  went  armed  to  the 
battle-field,  and  put  themselves  to  death  when  tber 
were  taken  captive.  (Appum,  Hisp,  27.)  Their 
conquest  by  Decimus  Brutus  has  already  been  re- 
fenedto.  But,  atthoogh  he  is  said,  in  general  terms, 
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to  haTo  inhdned  all  the  peoples  of  GallaecU  (Flor. 
ii.  17)|  yeti  from  the  few  particnlan  noorded,  his 
conquests  appear  cleaiij  not  to  have  extended  fiir,  if 
at  all,  N.  of  the  Minios,  bo  that  they  indnded  oply 
the  CallaTci  BracariL  As,  at  the  very  same  time, 
the  proconsal  M.  Aemilius  Le{Hdas  failed  in  an  ex- 
pedition afi^ainst  the  Vaccaei  (Ut.  Epit.  In.),  and  as 
the  Astores  were  not  snbdaed  till  the  time  of  An- 
gnstos,  the  oonntry  of  the  CalUIci  Lnoenses,  being 
onl  J  open  to  the  Romans  oo  the  &,  most  have  been 
Tvry  imperiectlj,  if  at  all,  subjected,  until  it  yielded 
to  Anjjpistns  with  the  other  NW.  tribes. 

Besides  the  two  capitals  of  Bbagara  Actousta 
(Broffo)  and  Lucua  Auocsn  {Lvffo)^  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns  are  mentioned: — 

L  Towns  of  the  CallaTci  Bracarii:  1.  Calb  or 
Calxk  {Oporid)j  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durins,  and 
on  the  road  from  OUaipo  to  Bracara,  35  M.  P.  from 
the  latter.  3.  On  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astn- 
rica,  which  made  a  great  bend  southwards  to,  and 
perhaps  even  beyond,  the  Dnrios  (/(m.  Ant  pp.  422, 
423):  Salacia,  SO  M.P.  (Salamondtf)',  Prab- 
BiDiux,  26  M.  P.  (Cattro  de  Codtntot) ;  CAfJk- 
DURDX,  16  M.  P.  (^Ciadiaf)\  Ad  Ai^uas,  18  K.P. 
{Trwdadty,  Pinetum,  20  M.  P.  (Pinielf);  Ro. 
BOBKTUM,  86  M.  p.  {Boiledo  or  Bragtmqa  f) ;  Com- 
PLBunoA,  29  H.  p.  {Ccmphido) ;  Vbniatia,  25 
3L  P.  (Fmiiies/);  the  remaining  stations  belong  to 
the  Astures.  Besides  these,  Ptolemy  mentioaos  Tuk- 
«t>BBiOA  (Towr6€ptya)  and  Abadijcta  (*A/w- 
dovKTa),  »a  towns  of  the  Bracarii  (ii.  6.  §  39). 
8.  On  another  and  more  direct  road,  leading  N.  from 
Bracara  to  the  Hinius,  and  thence  up  the  river 
towards  Astnrica  (Itin.  AnL  pp.  427,  428):  Sala- 
xiANA,  2IM.P.  {Santiago  de  Vittela);  Aquae 
Orioinis,  18  M.  P.  (^Bannas  de  Bande  or  Orense); 
Aquae  Qubrquennae,  14  M.  P.  (^TSara  Kova- 
Ktptmiff  Ptd.  le,  §  47 :  JUo  Caldoi) ;  Gbudtae, 
16  M.  P.  (^oiios  de  Moiffoa  or  Sandratf);  Sa- 
UENTEB,  14  M.  p.  (Calddas  or  Oreiuef);  Pbae- 
UDiUM,  18  M.  P.  (  Caetro  de  CaldeUu  or  Bodieio  t), 
on  the  border  towards  the  Astures.  4.  On  the  roaid 
from  Bracara  to  Lucus  (/tm.  Ant.  p.  429):  Limia, 
19  K.  P.,  or  Forum  Limicorum  {Ponte  de  Lima)j 
probably  difierent  from  the  *6pos  hifuttrnv  of  Pto- 
lemy (§  44)^  TuDB,  24  M.  P.,  or  Tyde  (Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  35;  Sil.  ItaL  iu.  367,  xri.  369;  Tovdoi,  vulgo 
To'vj^  Ptol.  Ic  §  45:  TV^),  a  fortress  of  the 
Gmii  or  Qravii,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio» 
med  and  a  odony  of  Aetolians.  (Plm.,  Sil.  Ital., 
ULcc;  Dion.  Per.  485;  Avion.  Xteier.  Orh,  651: 
other  notioes  of  suppoKsd  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter  are  found  in  Strabo,  iiL  p^  157.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  {I.  c.)  mentions  the  following :  Aquab 
Laevab  (*T5ara  Acud,  §  40),  among  the  Tnrodi; 
VoLOBBiGA  (SAoKiipgyoj  $  41),  among  the  Meme- 
tatae;  Cobuobbioa  (KoiAi^piyo,  §  42),  among 
the  Coelerini;  Fobum  Bibalobum  (^^ipoi  Bi^aA«r, 
§  43:  prob.  Viana  de  BoUo),  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
ball;  Mbrya  (Mcpouo,  §  46),  that  of  the  Luand; 
Caxbaetum  (Ki^cutov,  §  48),  that  of  the  Lu- 
baeni;  and  Forum  Narbasobux  (^6pos  UapSa- 
auiff  §  49),  that  of  the  Karbad.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  baths  of  Aquae  Flayiab,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  £.  of  Bracara,  at  Chaeet  on  the 
river  Tamega^  which  is  still  crossed  by  the  andent 
Roman  bridge  of  18  arches.  (Inscr.  op.  Gruter,  p. 
162.  no.  4,  p.  245.  no.  2;  Florez,  Eap.  S,  vol.  xv. 
p.  79;  Miiiano,  JHccion.  vol.  iii.  p.  85;  Ukert,  vol 
il  pt.  I.  p.  346.) 

IL  Towns  of  the  QaMd  Luoenses :  1.  On  the 
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load  already  mentioned  (lio.  4)  from  Bncara  to 
Lucus,  and  thence  to  Asturica  (Itm.  AnL  pp.  429, 
430):  fix>m  Tude  (see  above),  Burbida,  16  M.  P. 
(Borrinof);  TuBOQUA,  16  IL  P.  (roaw«itf); 
Aquab  Celehab  or  Celixas,  24  H.  P.  (^Tiara 
^fptkk  rmy  KiAuwr,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  25:  CaUae  del 
Beg) ;  Pria,  12  M.  P  ,  which  is  probably  an  ccnr 
for  Iria  Flayia,  a  city  of  the  Capon  (PtoL  L  e. 
§24;  Inscr. op. Gruter,  p. 805, BO.  8:  ElP^drm}, 
where  the  read,  which  has  thus  ftr  kepi  to  the  N. 
along  the  sea-ooast,  tuna  NE.  up  the  valley  of  the 
ITZiaorthe  Sar;  Abhsoobia,  23  M.  P.  (Stmla^o  o' 
Compottella or  Aetor^r);  Brevis,  12  H P.  (^Urbo 
or  Burretf);  Marciae,  20  M.P.,  probably  an 
error  for  Pons  Kabtiab  (Geog.  Bav.  iv.  45 :  Naria, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name);  Lucus  Auousix, 
13  M.  P.  iLugo).  2.  On  the  continuation  of  the 
same  road  to  Astnrica :  Tdcaldcux  {Fonimteira  /), 
22  M.  P.,  or  TALAmBA,  a  dty  of  the  Seuni  (ToXa- 
fdyiij  Ptol.  2.  c.  §  27,  who  mentions  N.  of  it  another 
town  of  the  same  people,  Aquae  Quintcnak,*T8». 
ra  Kovfrrtra,  Qnnia  f) ;  PoKS  Neviae  or  Naviae, 
L  e.  the  Bridge  of  the  Biver  Navia  (probb  Nana 
de  Suama)f  whence  the  road  turns  S.  to  Uitabis, 
20  M.  P.  (^Cerredo  or  Doficos),  16  M.  P.  from  Ber- 
gidum  in  Asturia.  [Abtures.]  3.  Another  route, 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  general  directioii, 
but  striking  further  to  the  NW.  through  the  Abta- 
bri,  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  follows  (pp.  423 — 
425).  From  Bracara  by  sea  to  Aquae  Cdenae,  165 
stadia;  thence  again  by  sea,  195  stadia  to  Vicus 
Spaooruh  (pHouea  11  OHuio,  PtoL  £.  c.  §  23 :  Vigo) ; 
thence  1 50  stadia  by  sea  to  Ad  Duos  Pontes  (prob. 
Pimteifedra);  thence  180  stadia  by  sea  to  Graxdi- 
MiRUM  or  Glaxdixariux  (Geqg.  Bav.  ir.  43; 
r\ayZ6iupor,  PtoL  ^c:  prob.  Iftroiff,  at  the  month 
of  the  Noga^f  whence,  avdding  the  pranontoiy  of 
Nerinm  (C.  Finuterre%  the  road  proceeded  by  land 
N£.  to  Triouxdum,  22  M.  P.  {Btireo  or  AranUm ; 
apparently  the  Tov^^iTa  ^  To^twa  of  Ptolemy, 
/.  c),  and  thence  to  Brigaxtium,  30  11  P.,  the 
chidf  sea- port  of  the  country  (see  art);  whenoe  it 
struck  inland  to  Lucus  August!,  with  the  inter- 
mediate station  of  Oaraxicum,  18  M.  P.  from  Bri- 
gantium  and  1 7  from  Lucus  (prob.  the  Ko^ior  of 
Ptdemy,  L  c. :  Guiiinee  f ).  Ptdemy  mentiona,  in 
addition  to  the  above  pkces,  the  foUowing :  among 
the  Callatd  Luoenses  (§  23),  Bulum  (BoCporX 
OuxA  ('OAfra),  LiBuxcA  (Axdouyica),  PuraiA 
(niKrfa),  TuBUFTiAXA  (ToupovrrCoi^),  Ocelux 
('OKtKov);  and  among  the  Lemavi  (§  25^  Dacto- 
xiux  (Aaacr<{woir);  and  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  men- 
tions Abobbica,  as  a  not  inconsiderable  place 
(Bagona).  [P-S.] 

GA'LLLA  CISALPI'NA  (Caea.  B.  G.xi,  \\  also 
called  GAXLU  CITEIUOR  (Gaes.  A  (?.  l  54 ; 
Cic  de  JnvenL  ii.  37),  and  simply  GA'LLLA  (Gic 
ad  Fam.  xii.  5),  is  the  name  which  tiie  Boaiai» 
gave  to  North  Italy  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  dic- 
tator Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  even  to  b.  c  43.  Caesar 
CB.  G.  i.  10,  54;  ii.  35)  sometimes  includes  Gallia 
Cisalpina  under  the  name  Italia;  but  he  then  uses 
the  term  in  a  geographical,  and  not  in  a  pditical 
sense.  The  name  Cisalinna  denoted  Gallia  south  ef 
the  Alps,  as  opposed  to  Transalpina  Gallia,  or  Gallia 
north  of  the  Alps;  and  Citerior  is  the  nearer  GaUia, 
as  opposed  to  Ulterior  (Caes.  B.  (r.  L  7, 10;  £.  C.  L 
33)  or  the  further,  which  in  Caesar  means  the  Pro- 
vincia.  Ulterior  Gallia  was  also  used  sometimes 
generally,  to  signify  all  GalHa  north  of  the  Alps. 
The  name  Gallia  T(^a,  applied  to  Cisalpine  Gallia 
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which  ooenn  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Galfie  War 
(▼iiL  S4, 52),  and  in  later  writers,  was  given  at  some 
time  after  the  ooontiy  was  settled  by  the  Bomans, 
and  it  indicated  the  namerical  superiority  of  the 
Togati  or  Bomans  over  the  Gallic  population.  The 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Po  were  sometimes  caBed 
Transpadani  (Cic  ad  Fam,  zri.  IS),  a  tenn  which 
implies  Cispadani,  or  the  inhabitants  soath  of  the  Po; 
hot  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Latin  anthority 
for  the  word  CispadanL 

Among  the  Tarioos  names  by  which  the  Greek 
writers  designate  this  country,  some  are  shnply  de- 
acriptiye  of  its  geographical  position,  and  others 
represent  the  Boman  names.  Platarch  (Cost.  c.  20) 
calls  it  ^  wcpl  ndSor  roAorla;  bat  there  is  no 
Latin  anthority  forthe  name  Circnmpadana.  Walcke- 
naer  conjectures  that  the  names  Gallia  Circnm- 
padana, Transpadana,  and  Cispadana  are  older  than 
the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina;  and  if  he  could  prove  that 
all  these  terms  were  used,  we  might  accept  his  hy- 
pothesis. Livy  (ui.  35)  calls  the  plains  about  the 
Po  **  Cirenmpsdanos  campos.** 

Polylnns  names  this  country  both  KcAriir^  and 
roAoT^a  (ill  77,  87);  but  thongh  he  applies  the 
Latin  wo^  Transalpini  to  the  GaDi  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  ezphuns  it  (iii.  15)  as  a  term  in  use  in 
his  time,  he  does  not  use  the  word  Cisalpini,  or  any 
equivalent  Gredc  word.  He  comprehends  this  Cel- 
tice  or  Galatia  in  the  geographical  term  Italia,  and 
describes  it  as  a  part  <^  the  Italian  peninsnh.  We 
may  coochide  that  the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
not  used  by  the  Bomans  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  that  the  oldest  name 
of  North  Italy  among  the  Bomans  was  simply  Gallia. 
The  fact  that  the  Bomans  gave  the  name  of  GalliA 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the 
name  of  GaUi  to  the  people,  would  be  some  eridence 
of  the  identity  of  the  Galli  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps.  We  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Galli  into  Italy  before  the  time  that 
Livy  mentioos;  bat  there  was  a  tradition,  partially 
preserved,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
nidion  appeared  south  of  the  Alps.  Cornelius  Boc- 
chus  proved  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  stock  of  the 
GiUli  Veteres.  (Solmus,  P6lyki»t.  c.  8.)  Servius 
{ad  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  753),  using  nearly  the  same 
words  as  Solinus,  refers  to  Marcos  Airtoninns  as 
his  authority,  by  which  name  is  meant  M.  Anto- 
aim  Gnif^a  It  appears,  then,  that  some  of  the 
Boman  men  of  letters  believed  that  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Umbri  were  Galli  Veteres;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  hda  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 
Kor  do  we  know  who  the  Galli  Veteres  were;  but 
we  may  suppose  that  these  writers  mettst  a  nation 
of  GalU  who  were  in  Italy  before  the  Galli  who 
crossed  the  Alps  at  a  later  period.  There  are  no 
means  of  approximating  to  a  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion,  except  by  a  comparison  of  the  old  Italian  lan- 
guages with  the  existing  Comri  (Webh),  or  with 
the  Gaelic,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  natural  features  of 
the  Italian  peninsuhi,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  oldest  historical  records  that  exist  of  the  inha- 
hitants  of  Italy.  There  is  no  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  except  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  any  com- 
petent knowledge;  and  there  is  no  ancient  language 
now  known,  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Latin 
and  the  names  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  except  the 
Basque,  the  Cumri,  and  the  Gaelic  dialects.  This 
comparison  has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Comri,  by  Aichdeacoo  Williams,  who  is  well  ac- 
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qnahited  with  the  Welsh  language.  (On  one  source 
of  the  non-Hellenk  portion  of  the  Latin  language, 
by  the  Bev.  Archdeacon  Williams,  TVatuact.  of  the 
Boyai  Society  of  JEdinbttrgh,  vol  xiii.)  In  this 
essay  the  author  limits  himself,  as  he  states,  "to 
the  subject  of  the  original  population  of  Central 
Italy,"  of  which  he  affirms,  <*  that  it  was  of  the  Cum- 
rian  or  Cimbrian  race,  cognate  with  the  Cumri  of 
our  island,  and  that  thi^  language  formed  some 
portion  of  the  non-Hellenic  elements  of  the  Latin 
tongue.**  The  question  is  one  that  requires  great 
nicety  in  dealing  with,  for  resemblances  of  words  are 
veiy  deceptive;  but  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  absolutely  reject  as  a  probable  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a  people  in  the  peninsula  long  before 
all  historical  periods  commence,  whose  language  was 
nearly  related  to  seme  one  or  aU  of  the  languages 
which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  Cel- 
tic. The  great  mountain-range  which  forms  the 
back-bone  of  the  peninsula  has  a  pure  Celtic  name, 
A-penninus;  for  whether  the  A  is  a  euphonic  prefix, 
or  whether  we  prefer  the  form  Ap-penninus,  and 
consider  the  Ap  to  be  ngnificant,  we  hare  in  ather 
case  the  root  Pen,  ^  a  summit,'*  which  appean  in 
the  Alpes  Pcnninae,  and  in  numerous  mountain 
names  in  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  riven  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  as  far  as  the  limits  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  at  least,  the  Duria,  Stnra,  Tura,  Turia, 
Athesis,  Bedesis,  Medoacus,  Aesis,  Tinia,  Ansar,  and 
many  others,  are  either  precisely  the  same  with  the 
names  of  many  rivers  in  France  and  Great  Britun, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  forms  by  a  perfectly 
fiedr  process.    (See  Mr.  Williams's  Essay.) 

The  Bomans,  after  they  had  got  a  footing  in 
Transalpine  Gallia,  often  recognised  the  Aedoi,  a 
people  once  the  chief  of  all  Galfia,  as  their  "  brethren 
and  kinsmen"  (Caes.  B.  O,  i.  43);  and  this  has 
been  used  as  eridence  that  the  Bomans  thought  the 
relationship  to  be  proved,  or  they  would  not  have 
given  such  a  title  to  barbarians,  and  those  who  were 
tiieir  greatest  enemies.  If  the  reUtionsbip  did  exist, 
we  must  of  course  go  a  long  way  back  for  its  origin, 
to  the  ante-historical  times  when  a  Boman  nation 
rose  out  of  a  mixture  of  races,  one  of  which  was 
Celtic  But  this  fraternising  with  the  Aedui  seems 
as  easy  to  be  explained,  as  the  kinship  of  the 
Bomans  and  the  Segestani  of  Sicily  through  their 
common  ancestor  Aeneas.  (Cic.  Verr,  ii.  4.  c  33.) 
It  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  admit  the  probability 
of  Celtic  nations  (Galli  Veteres)  having  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  great  invasion  which  Livy  mentions 
(v.  34),  thb  probability  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  of  the  Galli  Veteres  not  baring  maintained 
themselves  as  a  nation;  unless  they  be  the  Umbri,  as 
to  which  we  shall  never  make  all  the  learned  agree. 
For  the  Galli  have  not  been  able  to  fix  themselves  per- 
manently anywhere  out  of  their  native  limits ;  and  their 
second  seltiement  in  Italy,  recorded  by  Polybios  and 
Livy  (admitting  the  foot  of  a  prior  settiement)  was 
ultimately  unsuccessftd.  The  proof  of  some  Celtic 
nation  having  been  in  the  peniusula  long  before  all 
historical  times,  rests  on  the  incorruptible  eridence 
of  the  geographical  names  of  the  peninsula. 

The  authorities  which  Livy  followed  state  that  the 
great  immigration  ^  the  Galli  into  Italy  took  pUce  in 
the  reign  of  the  Boman  king  Tarquinius  Priscus,  at 
which  time  the  Bituriges  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
were  the  dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  The 
canses  of  the  emigration  were  excessive  populati<ni 
(Liv.  V.  34),  or,  as  Trogus,  Justin's  authority,  says, 
civil  commotions.    The  cause  is  not  very  materia^ 
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xior  cim  we  with  certauity  say  what  it  was;  bat  it 
may  have  been  both  these  canaee,  and  something 
else.  The  Galli  have  always  been  a  military  people; 
and  the  desire  of  active  employment,  the  weariness 
of  doing  nothing,  and  the  hope  of  plunder  would  at 
any  time  be  sufficient  to  put  their  fighting  men  in 
moticm.  Two  chieftains  led  the  emignuits.  Sigovesiu 
conducted  his  men  into  Germany,  into  the  great 
Hercynian  forest.  Livy  does  not  mention  what  tribes 
accompanied  him;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  is 
following  the  same  authority  as  Caesar  (£.  G,  vi. 
S4),  who  speaks  of  the  Gallic  settlements  ui  the 
Hercynian  forest.  Bellovesus,  the  other  chief,  led  to 
the  conquest  of  North  Italy,  Bituriges,  Arvemi, 
Senones,  Aedui,  Ambarri,  Camutes,  and  Aulerci,  all 
which  nations  belonged  to  that  division  of  Gallia 
which  Caesar  calls  the  oountij  of  the  Celtae  (LI). 
The  invaders  entered  Italy  by  the  Taurinus  Sidtus, 
or  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre,  and  defeated  the 
Tuscans  or  Etruscans,  who  then  held  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus. 
Finding  here  a  people  named  Insnbres,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  a  pagus  of  the  Aedui,  they  built 
a  city  and  called  it  Mediolaaum  (^Milan).  The 
Insubres  of  Gallia  Transalpuia  are  only  known  from 
this  pas^iage;  but  there  was  a  Mediolanum  near 
Lugdunum,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  place  may 
mark  the  position  of  the  pagus  of  the  Insubres.  Of 
the  names  of  all  these  tribes  menti  ned  by  Livy,  not 
one  appears  in  the  geography  of  Italy  except  that  of 
the  Senooes,  and  the  country  which  the  Senones 
occupied  was  south  of  the  Po.  Livy,  or  the  autho- 
rities tliat  he  followed,  probably  attempted  to  ezpUin 
the  origin  of  the  Cisalpine  tribe  of  the  Insubres  or 
Isombri  {'IffOfiSpoi)  as  the  Greek  writers  call  them, 
by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  supposing  all  these  in- 
vading tribes  to  have  changed  their  name  for  one 
that  they  found  on  the  spot,  which  happened  to  be 
the  name  of  a  small  Transalpine  pagus.  But  Livy 
has  not  explained  the  origin  of  the  lusubres;  and  if 
the  Insubres  were  in  North  Italy  before  this  invasion, 
and  were  a  Celtic  people,  they  must  have  come  in  a 
former  immigration;  and  if  Is-umbri  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word,  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
Umbri,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po.  Indeed,  if  we  look  carefully  at  Livy's  nar- 
rative, we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  say  that  these 
Insubres  whom  the  invaders  found  in  Italy  were 
Galli;  nor  does  he  say  who  they  were.  He  lets  all 
the  names  of  the  invaders  disappear,  and  that  of  the 
Insubres  remain  in  their  pUce.  Yet  the  Insubres 
were  Galli  beyond  all  doubt.  Polybius  merely  fixes 
the  position  of  the  Insubres  as  one  of  the  Gallic 
nations  of  Cisalpine  Italy.  The  name  appears  in  his 
text  in  various  forms.  Strabo  has  the  Roman  form 
Insubri,  and  in  one  place  J^vftepoi  (p.  218;  and 
Groskurd's  Note,  Transl.  Strab.  vol.  L  p.  373). 

A  new  band  according  to  Livy's  authorities  soon 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  same  pass,  the  Cenomani 
(Liv.  V.  35)  under  EUtovius,  and  occupied  the  places 
where  in  Livy's  time  Brixia  {Brescia)  and  Verona 
were:  the  Libui  were  the  previous  occupiers  of  these 
parts.  Livy  may  not  have  perceived  that  he  has 
already  mentioned  (v.  34)  the  Aulerci  as  Gallic  in- 
vaders of  Italy,  and  tliat  the  Cenomani  were  a 
division  of  the  Aulerci.  [Oenomahi.]  Cato  found 
a  tradition  somewhere  (Plin.  iii.  19)  that  the  Ceno- 
mani once  dwelt  near  Massilia  {AtarteiUe)  in  the 
country  of  the  Volcae,  which,  if  the  tradition  is  true, 
may  have  been  during  their  migration  from  their 
original  ooontary  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine, 
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The  Cenoroaoi  (Livy)  were  followed  by  the  Sallarii, 
who  settled  near  '*  an  ancient  people,  Laevi,  Ligores," 
as  some  texts  have  it,  "  who  dwelt  about  the  river 
Ticinus."  But  here  Livy  has  not  observed,  thaogh 
he  knew  the  fact,  that  the  Sallnvii  or  Salyes  were 
Ligurians,  and  dwelt  between  the  Loww  Bhooe  tad 
the  Alps.  In  this  passage  (v.  35)  perhaps  he  may 
mean  the  SalaasL 

Another  band  of  invaders.  Boil  and  Lingones, 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Pennine  pass  (the  GreatSL 
Bemard)f  and  finding  all  the  countiy  occupied  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Po,  they  passed  the  river  on 
lafts,  and  drove  out  of  the  country  both  Etnucaos 
and  Umbri;  but  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
Apennmes.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  The  position  of  the  GaUic 
Lingones  of  Caesar  s  time  is  marked  by  the  site  of 
Langrety  in  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  SaSut; 
but  the  original  country  of  the  Boil  [Bon]  is  uncer^ 
tain.  The  Senones  (Liv.  v.  35)  were  the  last  in^ 
vaders,  and  they  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  river  Utis  {Montone)  to  the  Aesis  (.fmo), 
which  is  a  little  norUi  of  Ancona.  Livy  has  alresdy 
mentioned  Senones  among  the  first  invaden.  The 
Senones  and  Lingones  were  also  Celtae;  and  the  Se- 
nones were  from  the  basin  of  tiie  Seme,  All  the 
tribes  which  Livy  here  enumerates  appear  in  Caesar's 
history  of  the  Gallic  War,  except  the  Insubres,  and 
the  Sallnvii,  who  were  in  Caesar's  time  within  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  the  Tuscans, 
who  were  the  masters  of  this  countxy,  had  built 
many  towns,  cleared  the  forests,  cut  canals,  and 
made  embankments;  at  least,  tradition  assigned  to 
them  the  credit  of  doing  this.  Polybius  (iL  17) 
assigns  a  very  simple  cause  to  the  Gallic  invasions 
of  this  fine  country.  The  Galli  bad  often  crossed 
the  Alps  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  pUios, 
and  they  soon  found  a  pretext  for  seizing  this  land 
of  plenty,  as  they  have  done  since.  Mantua,  one  cf 
the  old  Tuscan  towns  north  of  the  Po  (Plin.  iiL  19)i 
survived  the  Gallic  invanon,  being  probably  saved  by 
its  position  amidst  marshes;  but  Melpum  (ss  it 
stands  in  Pliny's  text,  iiL  17),  one  of  the  richest 
Tuscan  cities,  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  Boii, 
and  Senones,  on  the  day  on  which  Camillus  took 
Veil.  The  description  which  Polybius  gives  of  the 
habits  of  these  Transalpine  nations  (iL  17)  is  just 
what  we  might  expect  Thej  lived  in  nnwalled  vil- 
lages,— in  houses  of  some  kind,  we  must  suppose, 
or  they  could  not  have  been  villages, — but  they  had 
no  household  stuff:  then*  bed  was  straw,  leaves,  or 
grass,  and  flesh  their  food;  their  only  business  and 
all  tiiat  they  understood  was  agriculture  and  war. 
Their  agriculture  did  not  consist  in  tilling  the  ground, 
but  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  with  gold, 
formed  their  wealth,  because  these  were  the  things 
that  they  could  most  easily  carry  about  with  them: 
the  chiefs  were  most  concerned  to  have  a  large  train 
of  followers,  for  a  man  was  feared  and  respected  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  folk  that  he  had  about 
him.  Such  a  people  would  not  found  towns  on  their 
first  invasion  of  Italy :  indeed,  the  founding  of  towns 
would  have  been  useless,  for  they  did  not  live  in  them, 
and  if  they  had  chosen  that  mode  of  life  they  might 
have  been  content  with  the  Tuscan  cities,  Livy's 
story  of  the  foundation  of  Mediolanum,  Brixia,  and 
Verona  is  a  fable;  and  yet  Mediolanum  at  least  is 
an  undoubted  Gallic  name,  for  there  are  several  cities 
in  Transalpine  Gallia  called  Mediolanum ;  and  Brixia 
and  Verona  ai%  probably  Gallic  too.      ' 

These  audacious  barbarians  levied  contributions  09 
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«n  their  mighboon.  The  most  memorable  erent  in 
the  early  histoiy  of  Rome  is  the  captnrs  of  the  dtj 
i>y  a  band  of  these  Italian  Galli,  who,  aiter  threaten- 
ing Closium  (Liy.  v.  33),  turned  their  arms  against 
the  Romans,  who  had  taken  this  Etraacan  city  under 
their  protection.  The  Galli  and  the  Romans  first 
tried  their  strength  oo  the  Allia,  a  small  affluent  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Ramans  were  defeated,  and  this 
was  for  ever  a  black  day  in  their  calendar  (b.  c. 
390).  The  capture  of  Rome  and  the  siege  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Galli  were  embellished  with  the  fiction 
that  characterises  all  the  early  Roman  history.  To 
the  Galli  this  was  no  more  than  one  of  their  ordinary 
marauding  expeditions.  An  invasion  of  the  lands  of 
the  Galli  by  their  neighbours  the  Veneti  is  assigned 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  their  retreat  from  Rome. 
Domestic  quarrels  kept  them  at  home  for  some  time; 
and  they  had  also  enemies  around  them.  The  Galli 
had  become  possessed  of  the  plains  only,  and  the 
moantaineeiB  of  the  Alps  knew  the  value  of  plunder 
as  well  as  the  GallL  They  were  probably  kept 
fully  employed  in  taking  care  of  themselyes  for  the 
space  of  thirty  yean  that  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  and  the  next  expedition  to  the  south. 
But,  from  the  time  of  their  littlo  city  being  sacked, 
the  Romans  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  whom 
they  must  destroy,  or  perish  themselves.  "  Gallicus 
tnmultus,"  or  simply  **  tnmnltus,"  was  the  name  that 
they  gave  to  a  hostile  movement  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
of  North  Italy.  This  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
a  desperate  fight  (Liv.  viii.  20);  for  with  the  Galli, 
aays  Sallust,  the  Romans  fought  for  their  existence, 
not  for  glory  {BM.  Jug,  c.  114).  They  set  apart 
a  reservMl  treasure  in  the  Capitol  for  the  emergencies 
of  a  Gallic  war;  for  the  fear  of  the  Galli  seems  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  aerarium  sanctins,  as  it 
was  sometimes  c^ed.  (Appian,  JB.  C  ii.  41 ;  Liv. 
xrrii.  10.) 

Thirty  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome,  as  Poly- 
bins  (il  18, 19)  fixes  the  time,  the  Galli  came  again 
with  a  hurge  force  as  far  as  Alba,  and  the  Romans 
were  afraid  to  meet  them.  The  historian  does  not 
aay  how  long  they  staid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome;  but,  as  he  says  that  they  came  twelve  years 
afterwards  with  a  great  force,  we  may  infer  that 
they  staid  the  firat  time  as  long  as  the  country  could 
maintain  them.  The  seooud  time  that  they  came 
the  Romans  with  their  allies  were  ready  to  meet  them; 
but  the  Galli  fled  as  the  Ramans  advanced,  and,  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  remained  quiet  for 
thurteen  years.  Finding  that  the  Romans  were  in- 
creasing in  power,  the  Galli  consented  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  which  they  strictly  observed  for 
thirty  yean.  This  dry  narrative  of  Polybins  is 
enough  to  show  what  a  dangerous  enemy  the  Gaul 
was  to  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine what  Latium  sufiered  from  these  pitiless  barba- 
rians. The  Romans  had  many  traditions  or  fictions 
about  these  Gallic  wan;  and  a  marvellous  story  of 
Titus  Manlins  fighting  aduel  with  a  Gallic  giant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  in  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  killing  him.  (Liy.  yii.  10.)  Manlins  took  from 
the  neck  of  his  enemy  a  blood-stained  chain  (torgiief ), 
and  put  it  on  his  own  neck ;  and  the  soldiore  gave  him 
the  name  Torqfnatns,  which  became  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  a  noble  Roman  fitimily.  The  narrative 
of  Liyy  contains  two  facts  worth  notice.  The  Galli 
made  Tibur  on  the  Anio  their  strong  post  in  some 
one  or  more  of  these  inyasions,  and  the  people  of 
Tibur  joined  them  against  the  Romans.  The  Galli 
also  carried  their  incursions  into  Campania  (Liv.  yii. 
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11),  and,  ttther  going  or  returning,  plundered  the 
country  about  Lavicum,  Tusculum,  and  the  Albau 
territwy.  The  Roman  annalists  here  repeat  the 
story  of  Torquatus  under  another  form.  A  Gallic 
giant  challenges  the  Romans,  and  is  killed  in  a  duel 
by  M.  Valerius;  but  his  glory  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Manlins,  for  a  raven  came  to  his  assistance  and 
pecked  and  scratched  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  Gaul, 
till,  blinded  and  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  he  was 
pierced  by  the  sword  of  the  Roman.    (Liy.  yii.  26.) 

About  B.  o.  399  some  fresh  bands  of  Transalpine 
Galli  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  without  being  inyited.  Though  we  do  not  know 
when  the  Transalpine  people  fint  found  their  way 
across  the  Alps,  we  know  that  they  have  at  intervals, 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  offered,  repeated  these 
visits  up  to  the  present  time.  To  get  rid  of  these 
dangerous  kinsmen,  the  Cisalpine  Galli  pushed  them 
on  against  the  Romans,  and  joined  them  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  south.  In  their  way  through  Etaniria 
their  numben  were  increased  by  some  Tuscans. 
They  got  a  good  booty  within  the  Roman  territory, 
and  returned;  but,  as  usual  with  the  nation,  they  had 
a  dispute  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  came 
to  blows.  They  were  given  to  drink  and  all  kinds 
of  excess,  and  fond  of  quarrels.  Four  yean  later 
(b.c.  296)  the  Galli  and  the  Samnites  were  leagued 
together.  (Polyb.  iu  19.)  Livy  (x.  21)  mentions 
the  Umbri  and  Etruscans  also  as  joining  the  league 
against  the  Rcnnans.  Polybins  states  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  with  loss  in  the  territory  of  the 
Camertii,  as  he  calls  it  (Comp.  Liv.  x.  26).  But 
in  another  battie,  fought  a  few  days  after  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sentinum,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  the  Romans  defkited  the  Galli  and  their 
allies.  Livy,  in  his  description  of  this  battie  (x.  28), 
for  the  fint  time  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Galli  (esseda).  Caesar,  in  his  GaUic  War,  never 
speaks  of  the  Transalpine  Galli  using  war-chariots; 
and  when  he  invaded  Britain  and  found  them  there, 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing  led  him  to  describe  it 
minutely.  These  war-chariots  of  Livy  are  probably 
a  rhetorical  embellishment.  The  cbariots  (jrvvvplits) 
which  Polybins  (ii.  28)  speaks  of  do  not  seem  to 
haye  been  war-chariots.  Livy  is,  however,  satisfied 
with  fixing  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  fell  at 
25,000,  which  later  writere  raised  to  40,000  and 
100,000.  It  was  a  victory  won  after  a  hard  fight, 
and  on  Gallic  ground.  It  was  a  sign  that  Rome  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  the  latter  days  of  the 
Galli  were  approaching. 

About  ten  yean  later  (b.  c.  283)  the  Galli  Seno- 
nes,  with  a  hu-ge  force,  besieged  Arretium  (^Areuo)^ 
an  Etruscan  town  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 
The  Romans  came  to  its  relief,  under  L.  Caeciliua 
Metellus.  Roman  ambassadors,  however,  were  firat 
sent  to  expostulate  with  the  Senones,  and  to  induce 
them  to  retire;  but  they  were  murdered  by  the  Galli, 
contrary  to  the  kw  of  nations.  Polybius  tells  the 
story  of  the  massacre  somewhat  differently.  Upon 
this  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabelia  entered  the 
country  of  the  Senones,  burnt  all  before  him,  put  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  off  the  women  and 
children.  He  treated  the  Galli  as  they  had  treated 
other  nations.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  was  de- 
feated by  the  Senones  before  Arretium,  with  great 
loss;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19  with  Liy. 
EpiU  12,  and  Freinsheim's  ^Su/Tp/amenl).  The  qnar- 
rel  between  the  Romans  and  the  Senones  was  soon 
decisively  settled.    The  Romans  gave  them  a  com* 
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PletedclMt  Mbrt of  tliA  Senones fidl  in  the Uttle, 
aod  the  RonMOSf  dririog  tfaa  xcnuunder  oat  of  the 
eannlrjj  at  hit  got  a  firm  footing  north  of  tiio 
ApenoinM,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Thia 
waa  the  feat  part  of  Gallia  to  which  thej  aent  a 
oolong.  It  waa  named  Sena  Gallica  (Saaa^o^iUa), 
to  distin^nueh  it  from  Sena  in  Etniria.  The  EpUom$ 
odAyj^Ep.  1  l)plaoe8  the  foundation  of  Sena  Gallica 
before  the  oomjiete  conqneet  of  the  iSenonw,  which 
mnat  be  a  mistake.  This  occnpation  of  the  ooantrj 
of  the  Senones  alarmed  their  neighboan  the  Boii, 
who,  prevailing  on  the  Tnacans  to  join  them,  ad- 
Tanoed  as  for  as  Lake  Vadimon  in  Etniria,  apparentlj 
on  their  waj  to  Borne.  Bat  thej  were  met  at  the  lake 
bj  the  Romans,  who  alao^htered  the  greater  part 
both  of  the  Tuscans  and  the  Boii.  The  next  jear 
the  Etnucans  and  Boii  mastered  all  the  joath  that 
eoald  bear  anna,  and  again  were  defoated  hf  the 
Bomans.  The  Galli  and  Etrnscans  were  now  glad 
to  accept  terms  of  peaeeL  *'  These  events,"  saja  Po- 
lybios  (iL  20), "  took  place  in  the  third  year  before 
Pyrrhas  crossed  into  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fore the  destroction  of  the  Galli  at  Delphi;  for  at 
these  times  Fortnne  pat  into  all  the  Galli  a  kind  of 
pestilential  disposition  for  war."  This  statement 
fixes  the  events  at  the  year  b.  c.  282.  These  ware 
with  the  Galli  were  the  Boman  apprenticeship  to 
danger,  for  they  never  met  with  more  desperate 
enemies ;  and  the  interval  of  fiarty-five  yeare'  rest 
from  all  farther  disturbance  from  that  quarter  which 
followed  the  peace,  left  the  Bomans  leisure  to  fight 
with  Fytrhns,  who  invaded  Italy,  and  to  cany  on 
their  first  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Bomans  had  excited  the  fean  of  tiie  Galli  by 
founding  the  Boman  colony  of  Sena;  bat  in  268  they 
went  fiurther  north,  and  founded  the  Latin  colony  c^ 
Ariminum  (Rmim),  Polybius(ii.  2 1 ),  in  a  few  words 
full  of  meaning,  shows  how  the  new  war  began: 
**  When  those  of  the  Galli  who  bad  seen  the  terrible 
things  departed  from  this  life  by  reason  of  their  years, 
and  a  new  race  came  (»,  full  of  passicm,  withoat  reason, 
and  having  no  experience  of  and  never  having  seen  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  events,  they  began  again  to  etir  the 
state  of  affairs,  as  is  natunl,  and  to  be  irritated 
against  the  Bomans  by  any  thing  that  occurred." 
The  chiefs  privately  sent  for  a  body  of  Transalpine 
Galli,  who  marched  to  Ariminum ;  but  there  the 
common  sort  among  the  Boii,  dbtrosting  the  new 
comera,  and  quarrelling  with  their  own  leaden,  killed 
their  cbiefo  Atis  and  Galatus,  and  then  came  to  a 
pitched  battle  with  their  Transalpine  allies.  Fiw 
yean  afker  this  (b.  c.  232)  the  tribune  C.  Fhu 
minius  carried  a  bill  for  the  division  of  the  land  in 
Picenum,  from  which  they  had  ejected  the  Senones, 
and  the  distribntioD  of  it  among  Boman  citizens. 
This  is  the  allotment  of  the  **  Gallicus  ager  "  which 
is  often  mentioned  (Cio.  de  Sen.  c.  4);  a  measnre 
which  Polybius  oonsiden  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  change  in  the  Roman  state  to  the  worse,  but 
which  was  certainly  the  cause  of  a  dangerous  war; 
for  tite  Galli  now  saw  that  the  Romans  aimed  at 
their  total  destruction.  The  Boii,  who  were  nearest 
to  the  new  Boman  territory,  and  the  Isombri  (In- 
Bubres),  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
Italy,  invited  some  Galli  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 
come  and  help  them  against  the  Bomans.  These 
Galli,  who  were  from  tho  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  were 
called  Gaesati,  or  «  mercenaries,"  for  that,  says  Po- 
lybius, is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
though  the  word  might  have  got  that  sense  in  the 
tune  of  Pdybius,  it  was  apponnUy  not  Uie  original 
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for  "gaenm*  is  a  GdBe 
javelin.  The  men  finim  bcvond  the  Alpa  < 
the  kings  Conoolitan  and  Anereest;  mad  never  did  a 
kiger,  more  fomona,  or  more  wariike  bodj  ef  troops 
go  oat  of  these  parts  of  Gaffia.  (Potyh.  iL  22.)  The 
Bomana  made  great  prepaxations  for  this  war,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  th^  or  the  GaUi  were  to  be 
the  masten  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  yean  after  the 
divisioa  of  the  landa  of  Piocnnm,  and  in  b.  c  225, 
when  the  Gaesati  came  to  the  Pa  They  w«re  joined 
by  the  Isombri  and  Boii ;  bat  the  Cenomani  and 
the  Veneti,  having  been  visited  by  some  Booian  am- 
baasadors,  tanock  the  Gallic  confederation  for  a 
Boman  alliance,  and  the  GaUi  were  obliged  to  leave 
a  force  behind  them  to  watch  these  penile.  Thej 
entered  Tuscany  with  50,000  foot  and  20,000  hone 
and  waggons,  under  the  nommand  of  Conmiitan, 
Aneroest,  and  Britomar.  (Floras,  iL  3.) 

The  alarm  of  the  Italians  was  shown  hj  thdr 
readiness  to  assist  the  Bomans  with  men  and  all 
kinds  of  supplies;  for  they  did  not  view  the  GalK 
simply  as  the  enemies  of  Bome,  but  as  the  mnnifa 
of  the  whole  peninsda,  firom  whom  they  conld  expect 
no  merey.  Polybius  (iL  24)  has  given  an  enoio^- 
ration  of  the  force  of  Italy  at  this  critieal  time,  for 
the  porpose  of  showing  what  a  bold  undertakiiq; 
Hannibal's  subsequent  invasioa  waa.  The  whole 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  anns,  Romana  and 
Socii,  waa  700,000  foot,  and  70,000  hone.  The 
number  that  was  called  oat  for  the  defence  of  Boom 
was  above  150,000  foot,  and  6000  bone.  The 
Gallic  army  advanced  throng^  Etniria  as  for  as  On- 
sium,  plundering  all  before  them;  but  learning  that 
there  was  a  Boman  army  in  their  rear,  they  retreated 
towards  Faesulae,  followed  by  the  Bomana.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Bomana  were  defeated. 
The  coDsuI  L.  Aemilins  Papus,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Ariminum  to  oppose  the  enemy's  march  in  that 
quarter,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  GaUi  apon 
Bome,  moved  from  the  upper  sea,  and  came  np  with 
the  Galli  after  thdr  victory  over  the  Bomana.  The 
GaUi,  who  wiahed  to  save  their  booty,  moved  down 
to  the  coast,  with  the  consul  after  them;  and  it 
happened  at  this  time  that  0.  Atilius  Bagnios,  the 
other  consul,  who  was  returning  from  Sardinia,  had 
landed  with  his  troops  at  Pisac^  and  was  marching 
towards  Bome  by  the  opponte  road  to  that  wluch  the 
Galli  had  taken.  They  were  going  north,  and  the 
consul  was  coming  south.  Thus  they  were  hemmed 
in  between  two  armies;  bat,  like  bnve  and  skilfal 
soldien,  finding  an  enemy  before  and  behind,  they 
farmed  two  tines  of  battle,  and  presented  two  fronfes 
to  their  enemy's  two  armies.  The  Galli  w«re  near 
Tehuno,  as  Polybius  says,  on  the  coast  of  Etmria, 
when  their  forsgen  foU  in  with  the  advanced  troops 
ef  Atilius;  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  had 
got  so  for  south,  as  their  object  was  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  The  Galli  fought  vrith  the  moat 
resolute  courage,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  except  in  the  quality  of  their  weapona  and 
their  armour.  It  is  said  that  40,000  GalU  periahcd, 
and  10,000  wwe  made  prisoners.  **  In  thia 
then,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Celtic  invasions 
brought  to  nought,  after  threatening  all  the  ItaUana, 
and  especially  the  Bomans^  with  gnat  and  terriUe 
danger."    (Polybius.) 

In  the  foUowing  year  the  Boii  submitted;  and  in 
B.  o.  223  the  Bomans  for  the  first  time  creased  the 
Po  with  their  armies,  and  invaded  the  ooontiy  of  the 
Inaubres,  under  the  command  of  the  consul  C.  Fh- 
minius,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  great  battia 
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Pol  jbiiifl  <ni  this  occtuion  states  a  eorioos  fitot  about 
the  GaUio  swords:  they  were  made  only  for  cafctangi 
and  were  so  bad  that  they  were  bent  by  the  firat 
heary  blow,  and  could  not  be  used  again  till  the  men 
had  straightened  them  on  the  ground  by  means  of 
their  feet.  The  Boman  sword  was  pointed  and  fitted 
for  a  thrust.  In  the  Mowing  year  (b.  c.  322)  the 
oonsuls  M.  Claudius  Maiodlus  and  Gn.  Cornelius 
jScipio  continued  the  war  against  the  Insnbres,  who 
sent  for  a  fresh  body  of  Gaesati  to  help  them.  The 
Booums  took  Acerrae  on  the  Addua,  and  Mediolanum, 
tfaa  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  by  stocm.  This  ended 
the  war;  and  the  Insubres  submitted  without  tenns. 
Maroellas  (b.  c.  221)  had  a  triumph  in  which  he 
carried  the  Spolia  Opima,  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  a  Gallio  prince,  Vi^omanM.  (Plut 
MareeUui^S.)  In  B.C.  218  theBomans  pbuited 
two  Latin  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  each  of 
6000  men, — Plaoentia  {Piaeenta)  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Po,  and  Cremona  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
mer  a  little  lower  down.  The  Italian  Galli,  though 
beaten,  were  not  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  this  ibrmidable  people  against 
the  Bomiins  that  Hannibal  determined  to  invade 
Italy  through  their  country  (b.  g.  218).  He  hoped 
with  the  aid  of  the  GaUi  to  destroy  the  Soman 
empire.  When  Polybius  began  his  hisUny  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  it 
his  historical  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  down  to  b.  a  218,  which  has  cfken  been  refmed 
to  here.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  valoe  of  a  geo- 
graphical dcjicription  of  a  country  which  is  the  scene 
of  historical  events  (Hl  36),  he  prefixed  to  his  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  an  outline  of 
the  geography  of  the  country  which  they  occupied 
(il  14,  &c).  This  is  the  first  attempt  that  we  find 
at  a  geognphical  description  that  deserves  the 
name.  Polybius  (iL  14)  compares  Italy  to  a  triangle, 
the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  south,  in  the  promontory 
which  he  calls  Cocynthus.  [Cocxkthus.]  The  base 
of  this  triangle  is  the  hill  country  along  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  (^  Twf  ''AAviiir  wapotptia),  which,  beginning 
from  Massalia  {ManeSle)  and  the  parts  above  the 
Sardinian  sea,  extends  without  interraptian  to  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic ;  but  it  does  not  quite 
reach  the  Adriatic,  for  it  stops  short,  and  leaves  a 
small  intervening  spa^.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
eoontry,  on  the  south,  lie  the  most  northern  plains  of 
Italy,  which  were  the  seat  of  the  Gallic  peoples. 
Tfaoe  plains  also  form  a  triangular  figure,  the  apex 
of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apamines, 
not  far  fitom  the  Sardinian  sea  above  Massslia.  The 
northern  side  of  this  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Alps,  is  2200  stadia  long;  and  the  southern,  which 
JB  formed  by  the  Apennines,  is  8600  stadia  long. 
The  sespcoast  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  from  the  dty  Sena  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  2500  stadia  long.  Conse- 
quently, the  text  says,  the  whole  circuit  of  these  plains 
IB  not  far  short  of  10,000  stadia.  The  Ligustini 
(Ugurra)  inhabit  the  Apennines,  from  the  place 
whmw  th^  commence  above  Massalia  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Alps.  They  inhabit  both  the  slope 
towards  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  slope  towards 
the  pUins;  along  the  coast  as  &r  as  Pisae,  the  roost 
western  city  of  the  Tyrrheni,  and  inland  ss  far  as 
Arretium  (^Arezzo),  where  the  Tyrrheni  begin. 
Next  to  them,  the  Umbri  occupy  both  slopes  of  the 
Apennines.  At  the  place  where  the  Apennines  are 
about  600  stadia  from  the  Adriatic,  they  turn  to  the 
light  and  run  through  the  middle  of  Italy.    The 
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remainder  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  belongs  to  the 
pUin  country,  and  extends  to  the  sea  and  the  dty 
Sena.  The  Po,  famed  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Eridanus,  has  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  about  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  described  above,  and  it  descends 
to  the  plains  by  a  southern  course.  Having  reached 
the  plain  country,  the  river  turns  to  the  east,  and 
flowing  through  it,  entere  the  Adriatic  by  two  mouths 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  country,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  Po,  lies  on  the  side  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  is  an 
arbitrary  point  [Apemkinus.]  There  is  no  bnnch 
of  the  Po  which  answers  the  description  of  Polybius, 
except  the  Duria  Migor  (Dora  Baltoa);  and  if  he 
means  this  branch,  he  makes  the  Apennines  extend 
as  &r  north  as  the  LUtU  ^Sf.  Bernard.  This  may 
seem  to  expkin  why  he  gives  so  large  an  extent 
(3600  stadia)  to  the  Apennines,  from  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Alps  to  tiie  latitude  of  Sena.  But 
a  pUoe  so  remote  from  the  Sardinian  sea  and  from 
Massalia  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  his  descrip- 
tion, which  would  apply  better  to  the  branch  of  the 
Po  which  rises  in  Mons  Vesulus  (Monte  Fwo).  But 
this  brancJi  runs  north  before  it  turns  to  the  east. 
His  choice  of  Massalia  as  a  point  of  reference  is  not 
exact;  but  it  was  the  best  known  place  on  the  coast 
between  the  Var  and  the  Bhone.  The  conclusion  i», 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  tlie  basin 
of  the  Po  was  not  very  exact;  but  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  great  plain  is  correct,  and,  with  such 
means  and  maps  as  he  had,  it  is  good.  [Alpes.] 

This  basin  of  the  Po  consists  ci  a  hill  country, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ranges,  and  of 
a  plain  country,  a  fact  which  Polybius  had  observed 
in  his  travels;  for  he  says,  "  On  each  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  side  to  the  Bhodanus,  and  the  side  to  tho 
plains,  the  hilly  and  earthy  (not  rocky)  parts,  those 
towards  the  Bhone  and  the  north,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Transalpine  Galatae,  and  those  towards  the 
plains  by  the  Taurisd  and  Agones,  and  several  other 
barbaric  peoples."  The  northern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  formed  by  hteral  branches,  which  run  down 
from  the  axis  of  the  mountain  to  the  pkiin.  Tho 
direction  of  these  branches  is  shown  by  the  nume- 
rous river  valleys,  from  the  Stura  in  the  west,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanarus,  which  flows  into  the  Po,  to 
the  streams  which  enter  the  sea  about  Bavenna, 
which  town  may  be  considered  near  the  southern 
limit  €/[  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  streams  that  flow 
firom  the  Apennines  south  of  Bavenna  as  far  as  the 
Aesis,  which  is  a  little  south  of  Sena,  run  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The 
boundary  between  the  plain  and  the  hill  country  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Po  is  marked  pretty  nearly 
by  the  road  from  Ariminum  through  Modena  to 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Po,  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  hill  country  (^  wopdSpcia)  along  the  base 
of  the  Alps  have  a  general  southern  direction,  as  the 
course  of  the  rivers  shows  by  which  they  are  drained. 
In  several  of  these  valleys  there  are  deep,  longi- 
tudinal depressions,  into  which  the  rivera  flow  at  the 
north,  and,  filling  them  up,  flow  out  from  the  south- 
em  extremity  through  the  plain  to  the  Po.  The  de- 
pressions filled  with  water  are  the  lakes  of  the  sub- 
Alpine  region,  — ^Verbanus  (Logo  Moffgiore),  Larius 
(Lake  of  Como)j  Sebinus  (Logo  dlseo)^  Benacus 
(Lago  di  Gardd)^  and  »ome  smaller  lakes.  The 
southern  end  of  these  lakes  marks  in  a  general  way 
the  limit  of  the  hill  conntiy,  and  south  of  this  limit 
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the  great  pLun  begins.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
affluents  of  the  Po  is  the  Mmcios,  which  flows 
throogh  the  great  lake  Benacns.  A  ridge  of  hills 
lies  between  ^is  lake  and  the  river  Atheeis  {Adige\ 
which  descends  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  in  a  long 
valley,  which  has  a  general  soathem  direction.  On 
reaching  the  plain,  the  Athesis  tnins  S£.  and  £., 
and,  running  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Po,  enters  the  Adriatic  The  Athesis  forms  a  na- 
tural boundaiy  m  this  great  plain,  and  is  the  limit 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  considered  as  the  country  of  the 
Galli.  The  territory  east  of  it,  Venetia,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  Veneti,  extended  idong  the  Adriatic  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
whose  upper  courses  are  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
mountain  r^ion ;  and  the  lower  part  of  their  course 
is  through  the  flat  country  which  borders  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  from  Bavenna  northwards  to  the  bay 
of  Tergeste  {TrieHe).  The  Po^  and  the  numerous 
streams  that  enter  the  Adriatic  through  the  plains 
nortb  of  it,  are  described  under  their  several  names 
[Athesis,  Padus,  &c.]. 

The  length  of  the  great  plain  from  Augusta  Tanri- 
norum  {Torino)  to  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  above  200 
miles;  the  breadth  varies  in  different  parts.  Be- 
tween Bononia  {Boloffna)  and  Verona  it  is  near  70 
miles  wide.  From  the  towers  of  Bologna,  a  man  can 
see  over  this  wide  level  as  far  as  the  Euganean  hills 
at  the  back  of  Verona. 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  already  observed,  has  a  nar- 
row meaning,  if  we  limit  the  term  to  the  parts  which 
were  occupied  by  the  QallL  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Romans  first  used  it  as  a  general  name  for  North 
Italy,  without  fixing  its  meaning  exactly,  though 
they  meant  by  it  the  country  of  the  Cisalpine  Gidli. 
Afterwards  they  gave  the  name  to  all  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  and  included  in  it  at  least  so  much  of  the 
hill  country  as  they  had  subdued ;  but  the  people 
within  the  Alps  (Inalpini)  and  on  the  Italian  side 
were  not  subdued  till  Uie  time  of  Augustus. 

The  following  aro  the  chief  Alpine  tribes  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  proceeding  from  west  to  east  The  Le- 
pontii  were  both  on  the  narih  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  country  that  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Rhodanus,  Rhenns,  and  Ticinus.'  The 
Focunates  were  probably  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore ;  the  Mesiates,  at  the  nwth  end  of 
the  lake;  and  the  Isard,  on  the  south-east  side. 
TheGenauni  are  placed  by  some  writers  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Blaggiore.  About  the  lake  Larius, 
or  Como,  in  the  south  part,  were  the  Orobii,  in  whose 
country  Caesar  established  the  Latm  odony  of  No- 
vum Comum.  The  Culicones  [Cuuoonks]  were 
on  the  NE.  side  of  the  lake  of  Como;  and  the 
Vennones  are  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valteline.  The  Suanetes  and  Rugusci  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  hills  north  of  Bergomum  (Berffomo). 
The  Camuni  [Camuni],  a  tribe  akin  to  the  kuganei, 
were  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  OUius  {PgUo)\  and 
the  Euganei,  an  old  Italian  people,  were  situated, 
in  the  historical  times,  about  the  lake  Benacus 
{Garda)  and  about  Edrum  {Idro),  The  Stoni, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere 
north  of  the  Benacns.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Rhaeti,  who  gave  name  to  a  part  of  the  High  Alps, 
were  east  <^  the  Lepontii,  but  only  a  small  part 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  valley  of 
the  Adige,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  roads  into 
Italy  firmn  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  contained  the 
Tridentini,  whose  position  b  determined  by  that  of 
Tridentum  (TVento)  oo  the  Adige ;  and  the  Biiz- 


entes  are  the  people  of  JSHmr,  higher  up  in  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  The  Brsuni  were  still  fnrtber 
north  [Bbbumi]  :  they  an  incorrectly  pbced  bjr 
some  modem  writera  east  of  the  Logo  Maggicrt. 

East  of  the  Athesis  in  the  hill  country  the  po- 
sition of  the  Medoaci  was  probably  in  the  upper 
valleyB  of  the  two  riven  named  Medoaeus  or  HedQ> 
acus ;  and  in  the  mountains  above  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  were  the  Cami,  a  Celtic  people, — for  then 
were  Celtae  in  these  parts.  [Cakvi.]  The  ooontiy 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Cami  was  Venetia,  or 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  which  is  generaUy  ezelnded 
from  the  descriptions  of  GalliaCisalpina  in  the  limited 
sense ;  and  this  is  correct  enough,  for  the  Bomans 
had  no  wars  with  the  Veneti,  and  their  writers  have 
not  told  us  that  they  were  Galli.  This  name,  one  of 
the  oldest  natiooal  names  of  Italy,  has  subsisted  to 
the  present  day.  If  the  Veneti  were  Celtae  or  Galli, 
they  beking  to  some  very  early  migration,  and  the 
supposition  that  they  were  Celtae,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  other.  The  remark  of  PoIjUos 
(ii.  17)  as  to  their  knguage,  is  not  decisive  sgainsl 
the  supposition  of  th«r  being  of  Gallic  or  Celtic 
stock.  Herodotus  (v.  9)  had  heard  of  the  Heaeti 
or  Eneti  on  the  Adriatic,  and  he  speaks  of  Ewti 
(i.  196)  as  Illyrians,  from  which,  even  if  it  be 
true,  we  can  conclude  uothmg,  except  that  the 
Eneti,  who  are  probably  the  Veneti,  were  on  the 
Adriatic  in  the  fifth  century  beibro  our  era.  Strabo 
(p.  212)  gives  two  traditions  about  the  Veneti ;  om 
that  they  were  from  the  Armoric  Veneti  in  Gsllisi 
and  another  that  they  were  from  the  Paphlsgonian 
HenetL  In  another  pUce  (p.  195)  he  has  a  sendbid 
remark  on  this  matter :  lie  says,  *"  I  think  that  these 
Veneti  of  Transalpine  Gallia  were  the  parent  stock  of 
the  Veneti  on  the  Hadriadc,  for  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  Celtae  who  are  in  Italy,  here  migrated  thither 
from  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  like  the  Boii  ud 
the  Senones ;  but  on  account  of  the  sameness  of 
name  (some)  say  that  they  are  Paphlaganiana. 
However,  I  do  not  speak  positively,  for  in  such 
matters  probability  is  sufficient."  This  psasa^ 
contains  a  good  deal  Fint,  it  states  that  nearly  sll 
the  Celtae  of  Italy  came  from  the  oonntxy  beyond 
the  Alps,  which  implies  that  there  were  some  Celtae 
who  did  not  come  from  Transalpine  Gallia ;  secondly, 
he  means  to  say,  that  the  Veneti  are  Celtae,  for  be 
says,  "  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Celtae,"  which  im- 
plies that  the  Veneti  were  Celtae.  Besides,  if  they 
were  not  Celtae,  but  something  else,  he  would  not 
have  supposed  that  they  were  descendants  of  the 
Transalpine  Veneti.  His  text  clearly  means  that 
they  were  Celtae.  His  argument  for  their  Trans- 
alpine origin  is  not  worth  much.  We  might  just  as 
well  suppose  these  Italian  Veneti  to  be  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Transalpine  Veneti ;  for,  as  Herodotos 
says,  "  in  a  very  long  time  any  thing  may  take 
pUoe." 

Polybius  (u.  17)  enumerates  the  principal  Galho 
tribes,  for  he  does  not  profess  to  mention  all,  irom  west 
to  east ;  and  first,  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po. 
He  places  the  Lai  and  Lebecii  or  Laevi  and  Limcu, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Po,  wluch  is  not  "^nsj 
precise.  Probably  they  did  not  extend  farther  east 
than  the  Ticinus.  Polybius  only  mentions  the  Ss- 
lassi  once  (Frag,  xxxiv.  10),  and  he  describes  one 
of  the  passes  over  the  Alps  as  lying  through  thei' 
country.  They  were  north  of  the  Laevi  and  Libicu, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Migor,  the  Vol  SAoita, 
in  which  was  the  subsequent  Ro«nan  settlement  of 
Augusta  Praetoria,  and  lower  down  at  the  entiance 
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of  the  valle/was  Eparedia,  also  a  Bonum  aettlement; 
and,  aQcording  to  Pliny  (iii.  17),' a  Gallic  name. 
There  ia  no  evidence  iJiat  the  SoJassi  were  Celtae, 
though  the  want  of  evidence  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  not  They  were  monntaineen,  not  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains.  They  took  no  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  against  Rome ;  and  they 
were  not  sabdoed  till  the  time  of  Angnstas,  though 
Eporedia,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  great 
valley,  was  settled  before  that  time.  [Efobedia.] 
liext  to  the  Laevi  and  the  Libicii  were  the  Isombri, 
or  Insubres,  between  the  hill  coimtiy  and  the  Pa 
Their  eastern  limit  seems  to  have  been  the  Addua 
(JeUa);  and  their  chief  city,  Mediolannm,  had  a 
Gallic  name,  but  its  origin  is  unknown.  There  is  a 
curious  confusion  in  the  MSS.  about  the  nam")  ci 
this  people.  In  the  passage  akeady  quoted  from 
Polybins  (it  16),  where  he  describes  the  Apennines 
next  to  the  Ligurians  as  occupied  by  Umbri,  three 
>ISS.  (ed.  Bekker)  have  Isombri  instead  of  Umbri; 
and  in  iii.  86  one  MS.  has  Isombri.  But  in  both 
passages  the  Umbri  are  meant.  Another  form  of 
the  name,  Sumbri,  has  been  mentioned,  which  occurs 
in  Strabo.  Editors  generally  take  great  pains  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  troublesome  varieties,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  nniformity.  The  forms  Insobazes, 
Insobri,  are  stated  to  be  the  forms  in  Polybius  by 
Stephanus  (s.  v.);  and  the  form  Insobri  occurs  in 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  his  genuine  form.  In  the  Roman  form 
Insubres,  the  n  does  not  seem  to  be  a  radical  part 
of  the  name,  and  Mubr  is  the  real  element  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  tribe  in  Gallia 
called  Insubres,  exoqpt  the  passage  of  Livy  already 
cited;  and  this  name  ought  to  be  exduded  from  the 
maps  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Isombri  are  an 
Italian  people,  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  known ; 
but  they  were  GallL 

The  Cenomani  or  Gonomani,  as  Polybius  writes 
the  name,  were  due  esst  of  the  Isombri  al<xig  the 
Po,  and  their  eastern  limit  was  probably  the  Adige; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  occupied  the 
omntry  between  the  Lower  Adige  and  the  Po.  Mantua 
would  lie  within  their  territoiy,  and  Cremona,  the 
first  Roman  settlement  north  of  the  Po  (b.c.  218), 
the  choice  of  which  may  have  been  determined  in 
some  measure  by  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Cenomani  at  that  time.  Verona, 
east  of  the  Adige,  is  named  by  Livy  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  which  is  certainly  not  true, 
unless  the  territory  €/[  the  Cenomani  extended  some 
distance  east  of  the  Adige;  for  this  river  is  a  natural 
and  a  political  boundary.  Brixia  wss  one  of  the 
towns  ci  the  Cenomani,  and  there  may  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Bergnnum  was  one  also.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  Cenomani  was  the  hill  oountiy  of  the 
Euganei. 

The  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Po  were  also  all 
in  the  plain.  The  most  western  were  the  Anaues 
(Polyb.  ii.  17),  whom  Polybius,  the  only  author  who 
mentions  them,  describes  as  about  the  Apennine,  by 
which  he  means  the  base  of  the  hills.  They  are 
otherwise  unknovm.  Their  neighbours  on  the  east 
were  the  Boil  Polybins  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  Anamares, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Ananes;  but  the 
name  is  different  enough,  and  Polybius  places  the 
Anamares  in  Gallia  Transalpina  near  Massilia.  The 
Boii  occupied  the  country  along  the  south  side  of 
tiie  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  northern 
slopes  of  these  mountains.  Their  limits  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  mentioning  the  tOTrns  within 
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ihttr  territory.  Bononia,  originally  called  Felsins, 
when  it  was  an  Etruscan  city,  was  one  of  them,  and 
Mutina  and  Parma  were  two  others.  Placentia,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the  Po,  may  have  been 
within  their  limits;  if  it  was  not,  we  must  place  it 
in  the  country  of  the  Ananes.  East  of  the  Boii  were 
the  Lingones,  *'  towards  the  Adriatic  "  (Polybius). 
This  would  pUce  them  in  the  low  flat  hmd  east  of 
Modena  and  Bologna,  in  the  Ferrarese,  a  country 
that  cannot  be  inhabited  without  keeping  up  the 
canals  and  embankments  any  more  than  many  parts 
of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Lingones  really  main- 
tained themselves  in  this  place,  they  must  have  been 
an  industrious  people.  We  know  nothing  at  all  of 
their  history  in  Italy,  except  what  a  modem  writer 
says,  founding  his  remark  on  Livy  (v.  35),  that  the 
LingouM  came  into  Italy  with  the  Boii,  and  probably 
shared  all  their  undertakings  and  their  fate,  since 
there  is  no  other  special  menticm  of  them.  A  man 
who  has  the  gift  of  reason  would  come  to  a  different 
conclusion:  that  the  Lingones  shared  neither  the 
undertakings  nor  the  fate  of  the  Boii.  They  were  in 
their  marshes,  keeping  out  the  water  and  looking 
after  their  hoga  and  beasts,  and  the  Romans  would 
not  touch  such  people  till  idl  the  rest  were  subdued. 
The  last  tribe  was  the  Senones,  **  on  the  sea  "  (Poly- 
bius). The  limits  of  the  Senones  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  river  Aesis  may  have  been  their 
southern  limit  Strabo  (p.  217)  says  that  the  Aesis 
was  originally  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
(tvrhs  KcArtir^),  and  afterwairds  the  river  Rubico. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  Gallic  nations,  with  whom 
the  Romans  had  so  long  a  struggle,  were  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  phiins,  and  only  of  those  parts  of  tlie 
hilly  region  wluch  are  contiguous  to  the  pluns;  but 
not  a  hill  people,  nor  mountaineers.  Only  two  na- 
tions make  a  great  figure  among  them,  the  Isombri 
and  the  Boii.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Isombri 
came  from  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  very  little  to  con- 
nect the  Boii  with  this  Gallia.  These  facts  are  worth 
the  consideration  of  a  future  historian  of  ancient  Italy. 
Niebuhr,  who  rejects  Livy's  account  of  the  time  of 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  settling  in  Italy,  supposes  them 
to  have  crossed  the  Alps  only  some  ten  or  twen^ 
years  before  they  took  Rome,  and  he  affirms  this  on 
the  authority  of  Polybius.  Diodorus  certainly  places 
the  passage  of  these  Galli  over  the  Alps  (xiv.  113) 
immediately  before  the  capture  of  Rome;  but  wo 
cannot  infer  from  Polybius  at  what  time  he  supposed 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  to  have  crossed  the  Alps.  Ho 
says  nothing  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  time,  and  like  a  prudent  man  he 
leaves  the  thing  as  obscure  as  he  found  it  The 
true  conclusion  is,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Gallic  settlements  in  North  Italy;  and  yet  there 
were  Galli  there,  and  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied was  Gallia  in  Italy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Galli  exterminated  all  the  people  of  the  plains 
which  they  got  possession  of.  If  any  were  left,  they 
would  be  Umbri;  for  as  to  the  Tuscans,  they,  pro< 
bably,  during  their  possesion  of  the  Po  country, 
lived  in  strong  towns,  and  made  somebody  else  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for  them.  There  is  one  remarkable 
place  in  the  country,  Spina,  an  Hellenic  settlement 
near  the  sea,  and  perhaps  on  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Po.  What  effect  it  had  on  the  civilisation  of  Cifr- 
alpiue  Gallia,  we  do  not  know;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  at  an  early  period  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. It  was  fixed  in  a  like  position  with  respect 
to  inland  Galli  and  barbarous  tribes  with  the  Pho- 
caean  town  of  Massalia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Trans« 
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alpine  Gallia;  but  it  had  a  less  ftnrtanate  and  lees 
brilliant  histoiy.    (Strab.  t.  p.  S14.) 

The  other  tribes  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  which 
hare  not  yet  been  spoken  of,  axe  Lignrians,  or  else 
tribes  of  unknown  origin.    Poljbius  (ii.  15)  has 
abeady  mentioned  Taurisci  and  Agones  as  inhabiting 
the  hill  country  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  He  does  not 
say  that  they  were  Galli,  bat  he  seems  to  mean  that 
they  were.    There  were  Taurisci  in  the  Gallic  army 
at  the  great  battle  near  the  Telama   (Polyb.  ii.  28.) 
After  mentioning  these  Taurisci,  Polybios  adds  that 
the  Ligustini  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  Apennines. 
As  he  places  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines oonsiderably  north,  and  describes  the  position 
of  the  Taurisci  in  the  terms  already  stated,  he  may 
intend  to  place  them  a  great  way  to  the  east,  and 
they  may  be  a  people  belonging  to  the  Taurisci  of 
Noricum.  If  this  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  Cisalpine 
Gaiti  in  their  contests  with  the  Romans  got  help 
from  other  Galli  besides  those  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia  Transalpina  as  determined  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  name,  that  Polybius,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Tau- 
risci does  not  mean  the  Taurini,  whom  he  places  in 
the  west  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  river  (iii.  60).    We  might  infer  from  Po- 
lybius  that  the  Taurini  were  not  Galli ;  and  Str&bo  (p. 
204)  and  other  authorities  distinctly  state  that  they 
were  Ligures.    Their  chief  town,  afterwards  Au- 
gusta Taurinorum(7*oririo),  determines  their  position 
in  a  general  way,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
In  that  angle  of  the  Po  which  is  drained  by  the 
Stura  and  other  branches  of  the  Tanarus  were  the 
Vagienni,  whose  limits  Pliny  (iii.  16)  extends  to 
Mons  Vesulus.     Their  chief  town  was  afterwards 
Augusta  Vagiennorum  (Bene).     [Augusta  Vaox- 
BXNORUM.]     East  of  the  Vagienni  were  the  Sta- 
tielli,  one  of  whose  places,  Aquae  Statiellae,  is  the 
modem  Acqui  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida.     None 
of  these  Ligurian  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  belong 
to  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  its  limited  sense  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Galli;  but  they  were  included  in  the  poli- 
tical Gallia  Cisalpina  of  a  later  period,  together  with 
Liguria  south  of  tlie  Apennines.      As  Lignrians 
however  they  are  properly  treated  under  that  name. 
We  cannot  fix  the  limit  between  the  Ligures  and 
Ananes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.  It  was  probably 
west  of  the  Trebia,  and  certainly  east  of  the  Ta- 
narus.   Nor  can  we  fix  the  liitiit  between  the  Li- 
gures and  Gain  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po  ;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Duiia  Major  may  hare  been  the 
limit 

Hannibal  arrived  in  the  north  of  Italy  b.  a  218, 
with  his  forces  diminished  and  weakened  by  a  long 
march  and  the  passage  over  the  Alps.  BefOTe  he 
reached  Italy  the  Boii  and  Insubres  took  up  arms 
and  invaded  the  lands  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
The  Roman  triumviri,  who  had  come  to  mark  out 
the  allotments,  fled  to  Mutina,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Galli.  TLiv.  x&i.  25;  Polyb.  iii.  40.) 
L.  Manilas,  who  was  hurrying  to  Mutina  to  relieve 
the  Romans  there,  lost  many  of  his  men  from  the 
attacks  of  tlie  Galli  in  his  march  through  the  fo- 
rests, but  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  Tanetum  near 
the  Po,  where  some  Cenomani  from  Brixia  came  to 
him.  Manlius  was  also  joined  at  Tanetum  by  the 
praetor  G.  Atilius,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid. 

Though  Hannibal  had  prepared  the  Italian  Galli 
for  his  arrival,  and  relied  on  them  for  the  success  of 
his  invasion,  he  was  coldly  received  at  first  The 
Cenomani,  Venetif  and  some  of  the  Ligures,  were  on 
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the  Roman  tide;  and  the  Boii  and  Insabrei  wem 
kept  in  check  by  the  presence  of  the  consul  P.  Cor- 
nelius ScifMO.  The  victoiy  of  Hannibal  at  the  Ti- 
cinus,  though  it  was  onfy  a  fight  between  cavaliy, 
determined  the  dispositian  of  hla  wavering  alUea, 
and  from  this  time  the  Galli  followed  him  throag^h 
his  Italian  campaigns.  In  the  battle  on  the  Trebia 
there  were  still  Cenomani  on  the  Roman  side  (Liv. 
xxi  55),  who  fought  against  the  other  Galli  who 
were  with  Hannil«l.  The  Carthaginian  won  the 
battle  of  the  Trebia,  with  little  loss  of  hia  Iberian 
and  Libyan  soldiers.  His  Gallic  auxiliaries  lost  a 
great  number  of  men.  When  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines he  had  a  large  body  of  Galli  with  hnnif  and  ii 
required  all  the  prudence  of  this  great  commander  to 
keep  his  turbulent,  discontented  auxiliaries  m  order. 
The  Galli,  however,  served  him  well  in  the  great 
battle  at  the  Trasymene  lake  (b.  c.  217),  and  abo 
at  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  where  4000  of  them  Ml — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  loss  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side.    (Polyb.  ill  117.) 

Though  the  victory  of  Cannae  brought  many  of 
the  SottSiem  Italians  to  the  side  of  Hannibal,  they 
were  not  like  the  desperate  fighten  who  had  followed 
him  frnn  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  of  whom  he  had 
now  lost  the  greater  part  without  being  able  to  gel 
fresh  supplies.  He  never  could  recover  his  comma- 
nication  with  North  Italy  after  he  had  gone  to  the 
south.  The  Romans  turned  their  arms  against 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  both  to  punish  the  revolted  Galli 
and  to  cut  Hannibal  off  from  getting  rscmits.  L. 
Postumius  (b.  c  216),  consul  designatus,  was  sent 
over  the  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Boii,  bat 
he  and  nearly  all  his  amiy  perished  in  the  great 
forest  called  Litana,  which  was  somewhere  on  tha 
northern  Bhp6  of  the  Apennines  which  looks  to  tlie 
basin  of  the  Po.  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  with 
marvellous  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  probably 
founded  on  some  small  truth  (xxiii.  24).  The  ooa> 
sul's  head  was  cut  off  by  the  Boii;  and  the  skoll, 
being  cleaned,  was  Hned  with  gold,  after  Galiio 
fiishian,  and  used  as  a  cup  in  their  great  temple  on 
solemn  occasions.  This  barbario  practice  of  the 
Galli  was  not  so  mhuman  as  Roman  superetition,  for 
the  year  before  at  Rome  they  had  buried  alive  a 
vestal  virgin  who  was  accused  of  unchastity;  and 
among  the  extraordinaiy  religions  ceremonies  per- 
formed after  their  great  defeat  at  Cannae  they  buried 
a  Gaul  male  and  female,  and  a  Greek  male  and  fe- 
male, alive,  in  a  stone  vault  in  the  cow-maricet 
(Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

Hannibal  was  still  in  South  Italy  in  B.  c  207,  near 
eleven  years  after  he  had  crossed  the  Alps.  He  at- 
tempted to  open  his  communication  with  North 
Italy  by  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  marched  from 
Spain  through  Gallia  and  crossed  over  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  the  route  that  his  brother 
had  taken.  Hasdrubal  had  been  jdned  in  Gallia  by 
the  Arvemi, — the  warlike  people  of  the  ifttveiyne, 
—  and  by  other  Galiio  and  Alpine  tfibes  (Liv.  xxvii. 
39);  and  he  got  recruits  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls. 
One  of  the  consuls,  M.  Livius  Salinator,  who  was 
sent  to  oppose  him,  posted  himself  near  the  small 
stream  Metaurum,  which  flows  from  the  eastern 
Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  between  Pisaumm  and 
Sena.  The  other  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  was 
watching  Hannibal  in  the  south,  intercepted  a  letter 
from  Hasdrubal  to  HannibaL  He  saw  the  danger 
of  letting  the  two  brothen  unite  their  forces,  and  be 
determirwd  to  prevent  it.  He  hurried  to  the  north 
with  a  division  of  his  army,  and  joined  his  oolleagae. 
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Hftsdrabal  was  compelled  to  fight,  aod  he  mode  the 
best  disposition  of  his  troops  that  he  coald.  Against 
the  right  wmg  of  the  Bomans,  where  Nero  com* 
roanded  his  pi^ed  men,  Hasdmbal  posted  the  Galli 
on  his  own  left, — not  so  much  becaose  he  trosted 
them,  as  because  he  supposed  that  the  Romans  feared 
them.  On  the  banks  of  the  Metanrum  the  Romans 
got  fan  satisfactian  for  Trasjmenus  and  Cannae. 
The  enemy  was  slanghtered  bj  thoosands ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  victory  that  Liviua  allowed  some 
Ligures  and  Oisal^nne  Galli,  who  either  had  not  been 
in  the  battle  or  had  escaped  from  the  xoat,  to  more  off 
without  being  followed :  **  Let  some  remain,**  he 
said,  "  to  be  the  messengers  of  the  enem/s  defeat 
and  of  oar  victory."  (Liv.  zxvii.  39.)  Hasdrabal 
peridhed  in  the  Ixsttle;  and  when  Nero  retamed  to 
his  camp  in  the  south  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
thrown  before  the  Carthaginian  oatposts,  that  Han- 
nibal might  have  no  donbt  abont  his  brother's  fate. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  and  last  efibrt  to 
assail  the  Romans  thiongh  North  Italy.  In  the  sam- 
mer  of  b.  a  305,  in  the  fbnrteenth  year  of  the  war, 
If ago^  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  landed  on  the  Lignrian 
coast  and  seized  Genua,  where  the  Galli  flocked  to 
him.  Here  also  Mago  received  twenty-five  ships 
from  Carthage,  6000  infantry,  800  horsemen,  and 
seven  elephants,  a  laxge  sum  of  money  to  hire  troops 
with,  and  orden  to  move  oo  towards  Rome  and  join 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  zxiz.  4.)  Hago  maintained  him- 
self in  Cisalpine  Gallia  to  the  year  b.  c.  203,  when 
he  was  defeated  in  the  terxikory  of  the  Insubres  by 
the  Romans,  and  dangeroasly  wounded.  He  was 
recalled  to  Africa  by  die  Carthaginians,  and  he  set 
sail,  bat  he  died  on  the  voyage.  Hannibal,  who 
was  recalled  about  the  same  time,  took  with  him 
some  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  all  through  his 
Italian  campaigns ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Zama  (b.  c 
202),  where  he  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  one-third 
of  his  men,  it  is  said,  were  Ligures  and  Galli. 
Tho  Second  Punic  War  ended  b.  a  201. 

Mago  left  one  of  his  ofBoen,  Hamilcar,  behind 
him  in  Gisaljxne  Gallia  (Liv.  xuci.  10),  or  he  was 
one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  on  the 
Metannun;  it  is  not  certain  which.  Hamilcar  stirred 
up  the  Insubres,  Boii,  and  Cenomani,  and  some 
Ligurians,  and  fiilling  on  Placentia  took  and  burnt 
it.  He  then  crossed  the  Po  to  plunder  Cremona. 
L.  Furins  Purpureo,  the  governor  of  the  provinda, 
as  Livy  (xixi.  10)  terms  it,  was  near  Ariminum 
with  a  force  too  small  to  relieve  Cremona.  He 
wrote  to  the  senate  for  help,  and  his  letter  states 
the  fact  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  having  maintained 
themselves  all  through  the  Punio  War.  Purporeo 
soon  after  defeated  the  Galli,  before  Cremona,  and 
Hamikar  fell  in  the  battlei  (Uv.  xzxL  21.)  But 
the  war  still  continued,  and  the  praetor  Cn.  Baebtos 
Tamphilus  fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  territory 
of  the  Insubres,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  with  the  loss  of  above  6000  men.  (Liv. 
zzziL  7.)  Sex.  Aelius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
B.  a  198,  did  no  mote  in  Gallia  than  settle  the 
colonists  of  Placentia  and  Crsmona,  who  had  been 
iispersed  in  the  late  troubles.  It  was  only  by 
securing  thoae  two  colonies  that  the  Romans  could 
subjugate  this  country,  and  they  prosecuted  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  national  stubbornness. 
In  B.C.  197  both  the  consuls,  C.  Cornelius  Cethegns 
and  Q.  Minucius  Rnfus,  went  to  Gallia.  Cethegus 
went  direct  against  the  Insubres ;  Rnfus  went  to 
Genua  and  b^an  the  war  with  the  Ligures  in  the 
baoB  of  the  Po.    Hafiog  reduoed  all  the  Ligurians 
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on  the  south  of  the  Po  except  the  Hvates,  and  all 
the  Galli  except  the  Boii,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
country  oi  the  Boii,  who  had  gone  over  the  river  to 
help  the  Insubres.  The  Boii  returned  to  defend 
their  lands.  The  treacherous  Cenomani  were  in- 
duced by  Cethegus  to  betray  the  Insubres,  whom 
they  had  joined ;  and  the  stoiy  is,  that  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  Cenomani  fell  upon  their  own 
countrymen  and  contributed  to  their  defeat  Above 
30,000  Galli  are  said  to  have  fallen ;  and  according 
to  some  authorities  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Hamil- 
car feU.  (Liv.  xxxL  21,  xxxii.  30.)  Livy  found 
even  s<Hne  authorities  which  affirmed  that  Hamilcar 
appeared  in  the  triumph  of  Cethegus.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
23.)  The  news  of  this  defeat  discouraged  the  Boii, 
who  dispersed  to  their  villages,  and  left  the  Roman 
commander  to  plunder  tlieir  lands  aiKl  bum  thdr 
houses,  which  is  still  the  way  <^  dealing  with  nations 
who  will  not  consent  to  be  beaten  in  a  pitched 
battle.  In  b.  a  196  the  consuls,  L.  Furius  Pur- 
pureo,  who  as  praetor  had  served  before  in  Gallia, 
and  M.  Claudius  Maroellus,  of  a  race  well  known  in 
Gallic  wars,  were  both  employed  at  home.  They 
had  Italia  for  their  provincia,  as  the  Roman  phrase 
is.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  25.)  Marcellus  defeated  the  In^ 
snbres  in  a  great  battie,  and  took  the  town  of  Co- 
mum,  upon  which  eight-and 'twenty  strcmg  places 
surrendered  to  him.  Purporeo  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  country  of  the  Boii  in  the  usual  way ;  burn- 
ing, destroying,  and  killing.  The  story  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  confi^sed;  but  if  the  narrative  is  true,  we 
learn  that  the  B<ni,  being  unable  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  cautious  Pnrpnreo,  crossed  the  Po  and  fell  on 
the  Laevi  and  the  Libui,  who  were  Galli.  Returning 
home  with  Uieir  booty,  they  met  the  two  consuls; 
and  the  fight  was  so  fierce,  for  the  psssioos  on  both 
sides  were  greatly  excited,  that  the  Romans  left 
scarcely  a  Boian  to  return  home  and  tell  oi  the 
defeat  (Liv.  xxxiii.  37.)  Marcellus  had  a  triumph 
at  Rome;  and  Livy  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions 
records  the  feet  of  the  great  quanti^  of  copper  and 
silver  coin  which  was  brought  into  the  aerarium 
from  this  Gallic  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Galli  used  copper  and  silver  money,  and  probably 
had  their  own  mint,  as  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  Part 
of  this  money  might  be  Roman  or  Italian,  the  pro- 
duce of  old  plunder.  The  consul,  L.  Valerias  f1a<^• 
ens,  the  colleague  of  M.  Poicius  Cato,  was  employed 
in  b.  a  194  in  fighting  with  the  Boii,  and  restoring 
the  buildings  in  Placentia  and  Cremona  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  war.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  22.)  Flae- 
cus  eontinued  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  the  following  year 
as  proconsul,  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  country  of 
the  Insubres.  The  consul,  T.  Sempronius  Ixmgus, 
led  his  troops  against  the  Boii.  This  unconquerable 
people  were  again  in  arms  under  a  king  Boiorix. 
They  attacked  Sempronius  in  his  camp;  and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  and  a 
doubtful  result,  the  consul  took  shelter  in  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxir.  46.)  The  numben  that  fell  in  these 
battles  are  exaggerated,  and  are  a  mere  guess:  but. 
these  contiiroed  losses  were  dtetroying  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  BoiL  In  b.  a  192  the  Ligures  were  in 
arms,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  .56.)  The  history  of  these  campaigns 
shows  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Romans  de- 
pended on  their  two  colonies  on  the  Po.  The  senate 
declared  that  there  was  a  **  Tumultus,**  a  Gallto 
war.  One  consul,  Minucius  Thermus,  was  sent 
against  the  Ligures.  The  other  consul,  Merula, 
had  a  batUe  witii  tiie  Boii  near  Mutins;  and  the 
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nvTBtlve  of  the  Bomiui  historian  admits  the  obeti- 
nate  resistance  of  the  Gallii  of  whom  14,000  fell,  and 
1 092  of  the  foot  were  taken  prisonera.  The  mention 
of  the  exact  nomber  of  the  captives  is  cnrioos  (Ut. 
zxxT.  5\  and  Lirj  probably  had  good  authoritj  for 
it  The  number  of  prisoners  ooold  be  ascertajned, 
for  tkej  would  be  sold.  The  Romans  also  oonntod 
their  loss  in  this  battle  by  thousands. 

The  complete  sabjogation  of  this  braye  people  was 
accomplished  by  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
(B.C.  191),  a  cruel  man,  who  slaughtered  the  Boii 
without  mercy,  and  made  it  one  of  the  gnmnds  for 
claiming  a  triumph  that  he  had  left  only  children  and 
old  men  alive.  (Liv.  zzzvi.  40.)  In  the  triumph  of 
Scipio  a  great  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  appured. 
Likie  most  uncivilised  people,  and  civilised  too,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Boii  were  fond  of  gold  omaments.  They 
had  also  bronze  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  which 
they  made  themselves,  and  not  without  skill,  for  the 
nation  has  always  excelled  in  ingenuity,  and  shown 
an  aptitude  for  all  works  of  taste.  They  must  have 
become  a  very  diferent  people  in  their  habits  from 
the  Gallic  invaders  whom  Polybius  describes.  The 
brutal  consul  led  in  his  triumph,  all  together,  the 
nobles  of  the  Boii  and  the  horses  that  he  bad  isken 
from  them.  The  nation  had  surrendered  ("  sese  de- 
diderunt'*),  according  to  Roman  phrase  ;  and  about 
half  the  land  was  declared  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  was  the  end  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Boii  in  Italy.  The  survivors  are  said  to  have  left 
the  country.  [Bon.]  In  b.  c.  189  the  Romans 
made  Ikmonia  a  Latin  odony  (Ltv.  zxzviL  57),  and 
six  years  later  the  Roman  colonies  (Liv.  xzzix.  55) 
of  Parma  and  Mutina  were  settled.  Polybius  incor- 
rectly speaks  of  Mutina  as  a  colony  in  b.  c.  218.  The 
name  of  the  Senones  had  been  effaced  long  ago;  the 
Boii  now  disappeared,  and  of  the  Lingones  we  know 
nothing,  nor  of  the  Ananes.  The  whole  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana  was  Roman.  In  Gallia  Transpedana  there 
were  no  enemies  except  the  Insubres,  who,  next  to 
the  Boii,  had  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
Rome ;  but  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  last  wan, 
and  they  were  now  quiet  The  perfidious  Cenomani 
were  long  since  the  sbives  of  the  Rooums,  and  the 
Veneti  never  gave  them  any  trouble. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
made  a  province  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  b.  c 
191.  But  though  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po  was  now  brought  under  Roman  dominion,  and 
colonies  were  planted,  we  have  no  account  of  a  regular 
provincial  administration  being  established.  In  feet, 
the  Romans  dealt  with  their  conquered  countries  in 
different  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  was  a  Roman  province,  in  one  sense,  long 
before  B.C.  191,  for  every  praetor  or  amsul  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  senate  to  carry  on  war  there, 
had  it  for  the  time  as  his  **  provincia,"  tlie  field  of 
his  operations.  However,  tlie  nwking  of  the  great 
road,  called  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  Rome  to  Ariminum, 
and  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Placentia  to  Ariminum 
(b.  c.  187),  proves  that  the  Romans  were  now 
settling  in  the  country,  and  it  must  have  had  some 
kind  of  administration.  A  road  was  also  made  from 
Bononia  across  the  Apennines  to  Arretinm.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  1,2;  Strab.  p.  217.)  But  the  limits  of  this 
provincial  administration  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gallia  of  Caesar's  time.  The  conquest  of 
the  Ligurians,  both  those  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
and  those  in  the  mountains,  was  not  yet  completed ; 
but  these  industrious,  brave  people  were  incessantly 
attacked  by  the  Romans.    The  consul,  M.  PopiUius^ 
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made  war  on  tiie  Statielli,  near  Caiyibim  (B.a  173% 
and  sold  the  peoide  and  tiieir  property,  tlioogh  tfa^ 
had  never  attacked  the  Romans.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, made  amends  for  this  uwiisiiuus  injustice  as 
fer  as  they  could,  by  an  order  for  restoring  the  pei^ 
to  their  liberty,  and  giving  back  what  conld  be  foand 
of  their  goods ;  an  order  whicJi  we  may  be  ceftain 
ooold  only  be  imperfectly  executed.  (Liv.  xlii.  7,22.) 
It  was  probably  from  B.C.  109,  when  M.  Aemilins 
Scaurus  made  the  road  finxn  Pisae,  past  Luna,  over 
the  Apennines  to  Dertooa,  that  we  may  date  tba 
subjugation  of  the  Ligures.  The  ligurian  coontij 
was  certainly  a  separate  province,  in  the  Boman 
militaiy  sense,  for  some  time  after  the  final  ddcat  ol 
the  Bou.  (Uv.  xliL  1, 10.) 

In  B.C.  186, 12,000  Tnuiaalpine  Galli  dweed  the 
Alpe  into  Venetia.     Probably  they  came  down  the 
valley  of  the  Adige,    They  began  to  build  a  town 
near  the  site  where  Aquileia  afterwards  stood.     The 
Roman  consul  Maroellus  (b.  c.  188)  gave  them  notice 
to  quit.     He  took  from  them  the  implements  that 
thej  had  seized  in  the  country,  and  what  they  bad 
brought  with  them.    These  poor  people  sent  some  of 
their  number  humbly  to  state  theur  case  to  the  Boman 
senate:  poverty  had  compelled  them  to  cross  tho 
Alps,  and  they  had  chosen  an  uninhabited  spot, 
where  they  had  settled  without  troubling  anybody; 
and  they  had  begun  to  build  a  town,  which  was  a 
proof  that  they  had  not  oome  to  plunder.     They 
were  told  that  they  must  quit  Italy,  and  their  things 
would  be  restored  to  them.   They  quietly  packed  np 
their  moveables  and  crossed  the  Alps  under  the  in- 
spection of  three  Roman  commissioners,  who  were 
well  received  by  the  Transalpine  GallL    So  humbled 
was  this  wariike  nation,  that  the  Transalpine  cfaiefis 
affected  to  oompUun  of  the  great  lenity  that  the 
Romans  had  shown  to  a  body  of  men  who,  withoot 
permission  of  their  nation,  had  dared  to  intrude  on 
Roman  ground.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54.)    The  oonsnl  Uar- 
cellus  now  asked  pennisdon  of  ihe  senate,  which  he 
got,  to  lead  his  legions  into  Istria.    At  the  same 
time  the  Romans   founded   the  Latin   ookny    of 
Aquileia,  in  the  same  year  that  they  teat  cokniBts 
to  Parma  and  Mutina.     Thus  they  secured  a  p». 
sition  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  which  thej- 
carefully  maintained,  to  check  the  inroads  of  bar- 
barians on  that  side  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  their 
own  domini<m  to  the  east  of  Uie  gulf.    In  b.  c.  179 
3000   Transalpine  Galli   crossed  the  Alpe  peace- 
ably, and  begged  the  consul,  Q.  Fnlvins  Flaoeas, 
and  the  senate  to  allow  them  to  settle  in  Italy  mm 
subjects  of  the  Roman  people ;  but  the  senate  oidered 
them  to  quit  the  countxy,  and  the  consul  reoeivod 
instructions  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the  emigration. 
We  do  not  know  from  what  part  these  men  came, 
whether  from  Transalpine  Gallia,  as  limited  by  Caesar 
in  his  Commentaries,  or  from  the  ooontiy  north  of 
the  eastern  Alps.    But,  if  we  consider  the  state  of 
Gallia  as  it  was  in  Caesar's  time,  when  the  poor 
were  oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  was  a  serf,  we  can  easily  understand  what  drove 
these  men  to  seek  fer  a  new  home. 

We  know  veiy  little  of  the  history  of  Gallia  Ciaal- 
pina  as  a  Roman  province.  It  was  rapidly  filled 
with  Romans,  and  became  one  of  the  most  inUoahle 
of  the  Roman  possessions.  An  instance  of  the  wanton 
exercise  of  power  by  the  consul  C.  Oaiwina,  is 
recorded  when  he  held  the  prorinoe  (b.  c  170)u 
The  ambassadors  of  a  Gallic  prince,  Cindlnl,  a 
uionntaineer,  compUined  to  the  senate  that  Caaniia 
had  invaded  the  coonfciy  of  tba  Alpine  psopk,  who 
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were  Sooii  of  the  Romans,  and  carried  off  many 
thoiuanda  into  slavery.  The  consul  filled  his  pockets 
by  selling  his  prisoners.  He  was  no  better  than  a 
barbarous  African  chief,  who  catches  men,  and  sells 
them  to  the  white  man  of  Europe  or  America. 
A  like  instance  of  gross  injustice  occurred  at  a  later 
time  (b.  c.  44),  when  D.  Brutus,  then  goremor  of' 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  led  his  men  against  the  people  in 
the  Alps  (Inalpini),  to  please  his  soldiers,  and 
secure  their  fidelity.  (Gic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  4.)  The 
senate  declared  their  willingness  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  Caseins,  when  he  returned  from  Macedonia, 
where  he  then  was.  But  in  tiie  mean  time  they 
got  rid  of  their  troublesome  complunants  by  hand- 
same  presents,  and  allowing  them  to  purchase  ten 
horses  and  take  them  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  xliiL  7.) 
The  peace  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  was  not  disturbed 
again,  except  in  b.c.  101,  when  the  Cimbri  came 
over  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  crossed  the  Adige. 
They  were  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus  in  Uie 
great  battle  near  Vercellae. 

Gallia  Cisalpina  remained  qmet  during  the  Social 
War,  and  it  was  probably  to  reward  tlie  people  for 
their  fidelity  that  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius  was  em- 
powered, B.  G.  89,  by  a  Lex  Pompeia  to  give  the 
political  condition  called  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitos  to 
the  towns  north  of  the  Po.    Asoomns,  who  is  the 
anthori^  for  this,  does  not  say  that  the  Latinitas 
was  given  to  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Po;  but  it  is 
probshle  that  it  was.    He  remarks  that  Pompeius 
did  not  establish  new  coloniea,  but  gave  this  Jus 
Latii  l»  the  towns  which  existed.     The  Latinitas 
placed  the  Transpadani  in  a  middle  position  between 
Bomaui  Gives  and  Peregrini,  for  those  who  had  filled 
a  magistratus  in  the  towns  that  had  the  Latinitas 
acquired  thereby  the  Boman  civitas.     This  new 
TAtinitas  or  Jus  Latii  is  a  difierent  thing  from  the 
former  condition  of  the  towns  of  Latium  and  the 
Latiaae  coloniae.     The  Roman  colonies  (colonioe 
dviom  Romanorom)  consisted  only  of  Roman  citi- 
sens,  and  they  were  Roman  communities.    Latinae 
ookiiiae  might  be  composed  dther  of  Roman  citizens 
or  of  Latini ;  but  a  Roman  dtizen  who  joined  a 
Latina  colonia  in  order  to  get  a  house  and  land, 
lost  his  dvitas  f  and  these  Latinae  coloniae  were 
viewed  as  Latin  commnnities.       The  Lex  Julia, 
B.  o.  90,  after  the  Social  War  had  broken  out,,  gave 
the  Roman  civitas  to  all  the  Nomen  Latinum,  that 
is,  to  all  such  towns  of  Latium  as  were  not  already 
mnnicipia  or  coloniae;  and  to  all  the  Latin  cobnies 
in  Italy.    Thus  all  the  Latinae  coloniae  became 
Diunicipia;  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  was  given  by  Cn.  Pompeius  to  the  Trans- 
padani,  it  means  to  those  towns  which  were  not 
Latinae  ookmiae.     The  new  political  condition  of 
these  Transpadani  was    expressed    by  this  term 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii ;  and  accordingly  tl)e  wwd 
Latini  now  received  a  new  8iguificati<»,  designating 
a  class  of  people  in  a  certain  legal  condition,  and 
having  no  reference  to  a  particuhur  country  and 
peoplei 

It  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  authority  what 
was  done  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  south  of  the 
Po,  when  the  Transpadani  received  the  Latinitas ; 
bat^we  cannot  refuse  to  accept  Savigny's  conjecture, 
wliich  he  supports  by  the  strongest  aiguments,  that 
they  received  the  Roman  civitas ;  and  it  may  be,  as 
he  supposes,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Lex  Pompeia. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  {ad  AU.  i.  1,  b.  c.  65), 
that  Gallia,  which  means  all  Cisalp'ne  Gallia,  had 
great  influence  over  the  elections  at  Rome  by  their 
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votes;  and  therefore  a  large  part  of  Gallia  had  the 
civitas  at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  given 
either  in  b.  c.  89,  or  between  b.  o.  89  and  b.  c.  65. 
But  there  occurred  bo  occasion  between  these  two 
dates  for  giving  new  political  rights  to  Cisalpine 
Gallia,  so  far  as  we  know ;  and  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  giving  them  afler  the  dose  of  the  Social 
War.    The  conduaion,  then,  of  Savigny  is  this :  "  In 
B.  c.  89  the  towns  of  the  Cispadan  regions  became 
Roman    munidpia,  and  the   Transpadani  became 
Latinae  coloniae.    We  must  except  Placentae,  Cre* 
mona,  and  Bononia,  which,  bdng  old  Latinae  cdoniae, 
were  changed  into  municipia  by   the  Lex  Julia 
(b.  c.  90) ;  also  Mntina  and  Parma,  which,  being 
old  Roman  coloniae,  underwent  no  change  in  their 
condition ;  we  must  also  except  Eporedia  in  Gallia 
Transpodana,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  ono 
or  the  other  of  these  two  classes,  hr  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  Roman  or  a  Latin  colonia." 
This  explains  why  Mutina  is  called  by  Cicero  (PML 
V.  9)  a  colonia.    It  was  in  its  origin  a  colooia,  and 
might  always  be  called  so ;  but  in  Cicero's  time  it 
was  a* Roman  town,  and  a  municipium  in  the  sense 
of  that  period.    Cicero  also  calls  Placentia  a  muni- 
dpiifm,  and  he  calls  it  so  correctly,  for  such  it  waa 
in  his  time ;  but  it  was  originally  a  Latina  colonia. 
There  is  a  passage  of  Suetonius  (Coes.  c.  8)  in 
which  be  says  that  Caesar,  when  he  was  quaesuu-  ia 
Spain  (b.  a  66),  left  it  sooner  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  visit  the  Latinae  coloniae,  who 
were  agitating  about  the  civitas.     This  is  explained 
by  Savigny  to  refer  to  the  Transpadani.    In  the 
following  year  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  9)  the  censors 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  the 
Transpadani  as  dves  or  not ;  which  is  another  proof 
that  the  people  south  of  the  Po  had  the  civitas. 
It  was  again  talked  of  in  b.  c.  51,  as  we  infer  from 
the  letters  of  Cicero  (ad  Ait  v.  2,  ad  Fam,  viii. 
1),  when  they  ai'e  rightly  expluned.    Finally,  in 
B.  c.  49,  Caesar,  after  crossing  the  Rubicon,  gave 
the  Transpadani  the  dvitas.    (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 
Thus  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  became  muni^ 
dpia,  except  Cremona,  Aquileia,    and    Eporedia, 
which  were  aheady  munidpia  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.    When  it  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  became  munidpia,  we  must  understand 
this  of  course  only  of  the  larger  towns:  the  smaller 
places  were  attached  to  the  large  towns,  and  de- 
pended on  them.     During  Caesar^s  government  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  he  added  a  body  of  colonists,  some 
of  whom  were  Greeks,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Comum, 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former  in< 
habitants.    (Strab.  p.  212.)   Appian  {B.  C.  ii.  26), 
states  that  Caesar  established  Novum  Comum,  and 
gave  it  the  Latinitas ;  and  he  shows  that  he  under* 
stood  what  he  was  speaking  about,  for  he  says, 
"  Those  who  discharged  an  annual  magistracy  there 
became  Roman  dtizens,  for  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
Latuiitas."    Caesar's  enemies  at  Rome  took  a  rnali^ 
cious  pleasure  in  treating  a  magistrate  of  Comum 
as  if  he  were  not  a  Roman  citizoi,  intending  by  this 
to  insult  Caesar.    Suetonius  (Coes.  c  28)  says 
that  it  was  by  ^rtue  of  a  Rogatio  Vatinia  that 
Caesar  gave  the  dvitas  to  the  people  of  Comum. 
He  may  be  mistaken  about  the  dvitas,  but  Caesar 
no  doubt  acted  under  some  lex. 

The  limit  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  south-east, 
during  Caesar's  proconsulate,  was  the  Rubico ;  and 
it  was  this  drcumstance  that  made  his  crossing  the 
river  with  his  troops  into  Italy  equivalent  to  treason 
agamst  the  state.    The  boundaiy  on  the  west  side 
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is  fixed  at  the  Macn  (ilfo^ra),  which  entcn  the 
sea  a  little  west  of  Luna.    Some  (Sigonioa,  de  AmL 
Jur.  Italiaef  I  c  23)  would  extend  the  bouadaiy  to 
the  Arnus.     Polybioa  certainly  (ii.  15)  extends  the 
Lignrian  territoiy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisae, 
yet  not  to  the  Amo;  for  Pisae  was  an  Etruscan  city. 
But  the  boundary  of  Lifirnria,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, was  the  Macra ;  and  on  the  Gallic  frontier  the 
boundary  was  the  Varus  (^Var):  and  this  may  haw 
been  so  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gallia.    In 
the  NE.  the  province  extended  at  least  to  AquUoa. 
Caesar  had  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  lUyricum  as  his 
prorinces,  besides  Transalpina  Gallia.     lignria  was 
certainly  within  his  prorince.    At  Aquikoa.  he  had 
three  legions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Helretic 
War  (b.  c.  58),  which  he  carried  over  tbs  Alps  with 
him.  (J9.  (r.  i.  10.)  Aquileia  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Cami,  but  it  was  at  this  time  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Cisalpine  Gallia ;  and  this  explains  Livy 
(xl.  94),  when  he  says  that  Aquileia  was  in  the 
Ager  GaJlorum,  which  he  might  say  in  a  certain 
sense.     Venetia  was  of  course  in  the  pravince  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.    It  seems  from  a  passage  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  (B.  G.  viii.  24),  that 
Caesar  considered  Tergeste  (TVtevfe)  to  be  in  Gallia 
Togata ;  or  at  least  the  author  of  this  book  did. 
Sigonius  makes  the  Formic  (Risone\  a  little  south 
of  Tergeste,  the   boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
this  part ;  but  the  boundary  probably  was  not  fixed. 
If  the  province  included  Istria,  into  which  the  pro- 
consuls of  Cisalpine  Gallia  had  carried  their  arms, 
we  may  perhaps  extend  the  limit  here  as  far  as  the 
river  Arsia  (^Arsa),  which  was  at  a  later  time  the 
boundary  of  Italia.     But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  how  far  the  civitas  was  extended  when  the 
Transpadani  became  Boman  dtisens ;  it  must  have 
extended  to  Aquileia,  or  further,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  this.     Caesar  generally  passed  the 
winter  in  North  Italy  during  his  Gallic  wars,  and 
he  used  to  hold  the  conventns  at  this  season.  (£.  G. 
}.  54,  vi.  44.)     Gallia  Cisalpina,  therefore,  at  this 
time  had  its  divnion  into  conventus,  like  Sicily,  and 
Hispania  and  Lusitania  at  a  later  time  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  conventus,  nor  the  diri- 
8i6ns  of  the  country  for  judicial  and  admmbtrative 
purposes.     The  proconsul  had  the  complete  dvi) 
power  in  his  han(b. 

Even  after  B.  €.  49,  when  Gallia  Cisalpina  had 
the  civitas,  and  consisted  of  Boman  communities 
organised  after  Boman  fiuhion,  there  was  still  one 
exception.  The  towns  had  no  II.  vir  juri  dicundo, 
or  magistrates  for  Uie  administration  of  Justice.  The 
proconsul  had  the  general  admmistration  of  justice, 
which  he  exercised  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by 
praefecti,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority.  "The 
towns  were  consequently  here,  on  ^e  whole,  in  a  like 
condition  wiUi  the  single  praefectuiae  elsewhere, 
which  however  were  not  numerous ;  vrith  tliis  ex* 
ception,  that  they  had  not,  like  the  prsefectnre,  sepa- 
rate proefects,  but  the  proconsul  was  the  general 
praefectus  for  the  whole  province.  Only  one  place, 
Mutina,  was  a  real  praefectnra.  The  praetor  did 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  there,  but  a  praefectus  juri 
dicundo  was  sent  from  Borne."    (Savigny.) 

After  the  dictator's  murder,  b.  c.  44,  D.  Brutus, 
one  of  his  friends  and  assassins,  held  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  governor,  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  He  was  beseiged  in  Mutina  by  M.  Antonius; 
and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  43  the  battle  took  phue, 
before  Mutina,  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  fell.    Cicero,  in  his  PhilippiG8|  still  speaks 
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of  the  Protineia  Gallk  to  the  end  of  April,  B.  c.  43. 
In  the  autumn  of  b.c  43  the  last  procoDsd  ef 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  D.  Brutus,  was  caught  and  pat  to 
death  by  older  of  M.  Antonius.  No  governor  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  was  again  appointed.  Dioo  Cassius 
(xlviiL  12)  speaks  of  Galatia  Togsta,  as  he  calls  it, 
in  the  year  b.  a  41,  as  being  already  ineloded  in 
Italia;  "  so  that  no  one,  en  the  pretext  of  having  the 
government  there,  couki maintain  troopaan  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps."  This  seems  to  imply  an  anrange- 
ment  made  between  OctaviaDua  and  IL  AntoniBs. 
From  this  time  the  name  Italia,  which  in  the  po- 
pular language  had  sometimes  been  extoided  to 
Gallia  Cisalpina^  as  already  observed,  oompreheadad 
all  the  coDBtiy  south  of  the  Alps. 

A  lex  was  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  juris- 
diction in  Gallia  Cbalpina,  which  is  teimed  the  Lex 
de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  A  considerable  part  of  it  waa 
found  A.  D.  1760,  in  the  ruins  of  Veleia,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Psarink  The  date  of 
its  enactment  was  probably  soon  after  b.  c.  43.  The 
name  of  the  lex  is  now  generally  admitted  to  he  the 
Lex  Rnhria,  or  Lex  Bubria  de  Gallia  Ctsalpina, 
^ngh  some  critics  do  not  think  that  the  name  of 
the  proposer  of  the  lex  is  known.  In  lus  first  essay 
en  this  subject  Savigny  doubted  about  the  propriety 
of  callii^  tliis  lex  the  Lex  Bubria^  and  he  also  sup- 
posed the  object  of  the  lex  to  be  to  give  diiectioos 
to  the  newly  establi^ed  magntrates  in  Gallia  as  to 
prooedux^  In  the  additions  to  his  original  essay  he 
has  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  Puchta'a 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  lex,  and  he 
derives  from  this  explanation  saUsfiictory  evidenee 
that  the  true  name  of  the  lex  is  Lex  Bubria.  The 
purpose  of  the  lex  is  important  for  the  nnderstaiid- 
ing  of  the  municipal  wganiaatkn  of  Italy  under  the 
empire. 

In  the  IKgest  we  find  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mani- 
dpal  magistrates  limited  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the 
amount  of  the  sum  of  money  or  matter  in  dispute; 
secondly,  by  the  fiust  that  they  had  the  powers  which 
belonged  to  the  proper  jurisdictb  only,  Snd  net  those 
which  were  comprised  in  the  imperinm.  The  origin 
of  this  double  limitation,  which  appears  inthe  Di^st 
ss  a  general  rule  for  all  mnnicipal  magistrates,  most 
be  sought  for  io  the  Lex  Bnbna.  The  second  limi- 
tation deprived  those  magistnitwi  of  the  power  oC 
granting  a  missio,  bonorum  posscssio,  and  lestitntioy 
and  of  compelling  a  praeterio  stipuktiok  As  te  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute^  the  mar- 
gistrates  of  Gallia  wvre  not  allowed  to  decide  m 
cases  where  it  was  above  15,000  sesteross.  The  kz^ 
then,  had  two  objects:  one  was  te  limit  the  ■"*^— H^, 
as  just  stated,  and  to  exdude  the  magistrates  litm 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  were  wit^iiMi^ 
in  the  imperium ;  the  other  was  to  provide  rules  fat 
their  direction,  which  these  limitations  made  neeea- 
sary,  in  order  to  pievent  the  administaation  of  jus- 
tice fWnn  being  impeded.  The  magistrates  men- 
tioned  in  the  lex  are  IL  vir,  IIIL  vir,  praefectoL 
The  first  is  the  (urdinary  zuune  for  a  municipal  ma- 
gistrate ;  but  probably  IL  viri  I.  D.  (juri  dicundo) 
were  in  Gallia,  as  in  other  places,  more  oommon  than 
IIIL  viri  1.  D.  The  third  name,  praefectua,  oocnn 
twice  with  the  designation  of  Mntinensis.  The  cU 
ecixmj of  Mutina  was  a  praefectnra,  and  tfaeonly  one 
in  Gidlia.  Accordingly,  all  the  Gallic  towns  bad 
for  magistrates  either  II.  viri  I.  D.  or  IIIL  viri  L  Du, 
except  Mutina,  whioh  had  a  pnefectas  I.  D. 

The  amount  of  the  matter  in  dispute  in  which  n 
Gallic  magistrate  had  jurisdiction  was, « 
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seen,  15,000  sestertii.  It  resnuns  to  be  esplained 
what  was  the  process,  if  the  party  who  was  cod- 
detnned  to  paj  did  not  obej  the  jadgment  Pnchta, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  principle  (which  is  trae  in 
the  main)  that  execution  belongs  to  the  imperinm, 
infers  that  the  municipal  magistrates  had  no  power 
to  carder  execntion,  but  that  the  praetor  at  Rome 
must  be  applied  to.  This  monstnnis  unpractical 
conclusion  is  a  simple  impossibilitj.  According  to 
thisy  as  Savigny  remarks,  if  a  plaintiff  at  Padua  ob- 
tuned  judgment  in  his  fiivour  in  the  matter  of  a  fisw 
denarii,  or  fbr  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  he  had  sold, 
and  the  defendant  did  not  paj,  the  phuntiff  must 
make  a  journey  to  Borne  to  get  execution.  We  must 
conclude  that  it  was  (me  of  the  objects  of  the  lex,  after 
hATing  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gallic  magis* 
trates  to  a  fixed  sum,  to  provide  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  judgments,  though  we  have  no  eridence 
of  this.  But  both  the  general  principles  of  Boman  law 
as  to  jurisdictio  (JaTolenus,  L.  2.  de  Jvriadict.  2. 1), 
and  other  arguments  urged  bj  Saviguy,  are  deciaire 
against  the  absurd  conclusion  of  Puchta. 

The  names  by  which  these  Gallic  communities  an 
mentioned  in  the  lex  are  various.  In  one  passage 
"  municipium "  is  used  as  a  generic  name,  oompr^ 
bending  eoloniae  and  the  praefectora ;  and  this 
denomination  could  be  correctly  used,  £dc  the  whole 
country  contained  only  Roman  communities.  In 
another  passage  occur  **  munidpiam,"  "  colonia," 
"  locus  ;*'  where  "  locus  "  means  any  place  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  other  two  classes.  Savigny  supposes 
that  "  eoloniae "  may  mean  such  places  as  had  not 
cixisented  to  be  changed  into  **  mnnicipia;"  but  that 
these  could  only  be  a  few,  for  he  thinks  that  the  towns 
south  of  the  Po^  when  that  country  obtained  the 
civitas,  and  the  Transpadani,  when,  they  also,  at  a  later 
time,  obtamed  the  civitas,  must  first  have  become 
Fundus,  as  the  Ramans  termed  it  (see  DicL  Aniiq.f 
Art.  Fundus);  that  is,  must  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  become  Roman  municipalities,  like  the  Italian 
cities  which  received  the  civitas  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  This  explanation  of  the  word  "  eoloniae  "  in 
the  Lex  Rubria  seems  doubtful ;  and  it  may  be  nothmg 
more  than  a  legal  superabondanoe  of  language.  It  is 
true  that,  if  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  oolonia 
in  Gallia,  the  name  would  have  no  meaning  in  the  lex, 
and  would  be  not  only  an  idle,  but  an  absurd  reduu- 
daney;  bat  there  had  heea.  eoloniae,  and  the  lex 
may  mean,  whether  you  call  the  place  municipium 
or  colonia,  or  any  other  name  which  is  applicable  to  it 
In  another  passage  there  is  a  larger  ennmenition  of 
places,  if  the  abbreviations  are  rightly  explsuned  : — 
*'  oppidum,  municipium,  oolonia,  praefectnra,  forum, 
vicus,  castdtum.**  Hwo  "  oppidum  "  is  generic,  not 
a  particular  dass ;  **  municipium  "  comprdiends  most 
«f  the  chief  towns;  ^  celonia,"  aoooiding  to  Savigny, 
only  a  few  towns;  and  "  praefectnra,"  only  Mutina. 
The  other  three  names  denote  snudler  places,  which 
had  a  less  complete  organisation.  Places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  assumed  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it), 
had  not  their  separate  magistrates ;  a  village  had  not 
its  own  judge.  This  appears  from  the  general  system 
of  town  organisation  in  Italy,  where  eaiBh  chief  place 
had  its  dotrict  or  territory,  the  smaller  places  or 
vilhu^es  in  which  were  attached  to  the  chief  place, 
and  included  in  its  jurisdiction.  A  "forum,"  "vicus," 
or  *'  castellum,"  would  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a 
**  munidjnum."  The  mnnidpium  was  the  centre  of 
administration,  as  we  see  in  the  &ct  of  the  census 
bemg  taken  there.  When  the  lex,  in  speaking  of 
these  smaller  places,  aeys, "  qui  ibi  juri  diraudo  prae* 
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est,**  this  does  not  lead  to  the  condusion  that  these 
places  had  their  s^arate  magistrates,  for  this  ex- 
pression may  apply  just  as  wefi  to  the  II.  viri  of  the 
town  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  "  vicus^  or  the  "  Ibrum" 
belonged.  (Savigny,  VennisdUe  Sckrifieiij  vd.  iii., 
Tafel  von  HemkUa ;  PuchU,  Z€it8<^rift  fir  G9- 
tckicht  Reektam,  Xes  RiAria,  &c.  voL  x.) 

The  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  "regiones "  by 
Augustus  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  taking  of 
the  census,  which  was  conducted  in  a  new  way,  and 
was  taken  in  the  several  districts.  The  regiones  into 
which  Gallia  was  divided  were:  Regie  XI.,  whidi 
was  Tnnspodana,  or  Italia  Transpadima ;  Regie  X., 
which  was  Venetia  et  Histria,  sometimes  called  Ye- 
netia  only;  Regie  IX.,  which  corresponded  to  the 
former  Lignria ;  and  R^io  VIII.,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  east  by  the  Hadriatic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rubicon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Trebia,  which  separated  it  fixm  that  part  of  Regie  IX. 
which  was  north  of  the  Apennines.  [G.  L.  J 

GAT-LIA  TRANSALPINA,  or  simply  GALLIA 
(^  KcArucJ^,  roAoT^ :  A^*  Gallicus,  ILtKruds^ 
TaKariK6i).  Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  between  the  Pyirenaei  Montes 
and  the  Rhenus.  When  it  became  Roman,  and  was 
divided  into  several  parts,  they  were  called  Gal- 
liae.  (Pfin.  iii.  3;  Tac.  ^«m.  i.  31.)  It  is  some^ 
times  called  Ulterior  Gallia,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Citerior  Gallia  or  Gallia  in  North  Italy ;  though  the 
name  Ulterior  is  applied  by  Caesar  in  one  or  two 
passages  to  the  Provincia  only.  It  was  also  called 
Gallia  Comata  (Cic.  PkU,  viiL  9),  with  the  exception 
of  th«  Karbonensis,  because  the  people  let  their  hair 
grow  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  country  along 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Caesar  calls 
Provinda,  was  originally  called  Braccata,  because 
the  natives  wore  *'  braccae"  er  breeches;  aiteiwards 
it  was  termed  Narbonensis.  (Mela,  ii.  5;  Plin. 
iii.  5.) 

The  Greek  name  Cdtice  (^  KcAtik^)  was  earlier 
in  use  than  the  Roman  name,  for  the  Greeks  were 
settled  on  tlie  south  coast  of  France  long  before  the 
Romans  knew  anything  of  the  country.  But  the 
name  Cdtice  was  used  in  a  vague  sense  by  the  early 
Greek  writers.  [Celticb.]  The  name  Galatia 
came  into  use  ftem  the  time  of  the  historian  H- 
maeus;  and  even  the  compound  KcXTOToAarfa 
(Steph.  B.  8.  e.  AotVy^vrov;  Ptd.  ii.  7)  was  after- 
wards used.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  also  used  the  Roman  form  roXAfo.  The 
Greek  names  by  which  Transalpina  Gallia  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Cisalpina,  were  merely  descriptive 
of  its  poutioD,.  as:  ^  (nthp  riitf  "AAwcovr  KcATMn), 
il  ^tpdkirtuiSf  if  l|«,  ^  lirroT.  The  Romans  used 
the  name  Galli  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  people 
whom  they  considered  to  be  of  Gallic  race.  But  the 
oldest  Greek  form  of  the  name  was  KcXroI  (Herod, 
ii.  3dX  end  KcAtox,  and  FaAirci.  Polybius  (H. 
15)  uses  the  Roman  word  TpcunraXxtyoi,  to  distin- 
guish the  Transalpine  from  the  Italian  Galli,  which 
word  Strabo  renders  by  the  Greek  ^tpdkwttM  (p. 
212). 

A  complete  geography  of  Gallia  might  be  a  chro- 
ndogical  expodtioB  of  all  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans said  or  supposed  about  ibis  eoun^;  but,  as 
much  of  this  is  emmeous,  and  as  their  knowledge  of 
it  was  gradually  extended  and  corrected,  the  |nT>per 
purpose  of  such  an  artide  as  this  is  to  say  what  caa 
be  said  within  reasonable  limits,  and  what  is  useful 
for  reading  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
I  When  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  says  that  the  **  Istrus  (jOo- 
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wiibe\  -tthich  has  its  soorce  in  the  country  of  the 
Celti  and  at  the  citj  Pyrene,  in  its  course  divides 
Europe  into  two  equal  parts,"  and  **  that  the  Celti  are 
out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  they  border 
on  the  Cynesii,  who  are  the  remotest  inhabitants  of 
Europe  to  the  west,"  it  is  clear  that  he  was  entirely 
^rnorant  of  the  geography  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  Nor  does  he  mend  the  matter  when  he 
says,  in  another  place  (It.  49%  that  the  **  Istrus 
flows  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Celti,  the  remotest  people  towards  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  after  the  Cynetes,  that  dwell  in 
.Europe."  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  all  who 
write  and  speak  of  distant  places  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  to  suppose  them  Indefinitely  removed 
from  the  writer  or  speaker,  but  near  to  one  another. 
Ignorance  makes  all  the  unknown  meet  in  a  pcnnt  <^ 
imieterminate  position.  Even  when  we  come  to  the 
time  when  Gallia  was  pretty  well  known  to  Che 
Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
erroneous  in  their  geographical  notions  which  it 
would  take  many  words  to  correct  A  great  part 
4>f  our  labour  in  comparative  geography  consists  in 
determining  what  are  the  countries,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  places  which  they  designated  by  certain  names: 
but  if  we  attempt  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  attached  to  such  names,  we  shall  under- 
take a  labour  of  infinite  extent ;  nor  shall  we  be  able 
to  correct  it  completely,  for  geographical  knowledge 
always  admits  of  improvement.  With  their  imper- 
fect means  and  imperfect  maps,  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  were  not  bad  geographera.  They  were  often 
better  than  many  modem  historical  writers,  who 
have  much  superior  means  at  their  command. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  GoUia  are  few. 
They  are:  Caesar's  Gallic  War;  Strabo  (lib.  iv.), 
who  used  Caesar,  but  got  much  from  Posidonius, 
who  had  travelled  in  Gallia;  Mela  (iL  7, and  iii.  2); 
Pliny  (iu.  4,  and  iv.  17—19),  and  Ptolemy  who 
made  a  map  of  Gallia,  not  very  correct  His  parti- 
cular merit,  as  D'AnvUle  observes,  conasts  in  having 
assigned  a  chief  town,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each 
people;  for  without  his  a»sistauce  we  should  be  less 
aocnratdy  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  capitals, 
since  in  the  period  after  Ptolemy  the  original  names 
of  the  chief  cities  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  se- 
veral feopies  of  which  they  were  the  capitals.  Thus, 
Caesarodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones,  be- 
came Turones  {Tourt);  Avaricum,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Bituriges,  became  Bituriges  (Bowges) ;  and 
Andematunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lingones,  be- 
came Lingones  (Langret). 

From  &e  historians  we  obtain  incidental  informa- 
tion— from  Polybins,  Tacitus,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius, 
and  some  little  on  the  later  period  from  Ammianus 
Maroellinus;  something  also  from  Ansonius,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  and  the  description  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  called  that  of  Festus  Avienus.  Something  is 
got  from  the  Notitia  Imperii  for  the  later  period. 
But  the  most  valuable  information  is  obtained  from 
the  Boman  Itineraries.  The  Itineaiy  named  that 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Table  generally  named  the 
Theodosian,  extend  to  all  parts  of  Gallia.  There  is 
also  a  route  veiy  particularly  described  in  the  Itine- 
rary from  Burdigaki  {Bordeaux)  to  Jerusalem,  which 
runs  through  the  southern  parts  of  Gallia  to  the  Alps. 
The  Roman  remains  in  Gallia  are  very  numerous, 
particuUrly  in  the  Provincia  w  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  they  often  give  information  which 
we  find  in  no  writers.  The  French  have  a  veiy 
Urge  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  history  and 
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Roman  antiquities  of  their  country;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  add  to  theoL 

The  first  description  of  Gallia  that  we  have,  is  by 
the  man  who  conquered  it,  the  Roman  proconsul 
Caesar.  His  description  is  brief,  after  his  fashion. 
It  is  founded  chiefly  cai  his  own  observation;  but  for 
the  parts  of  GalUa,  Gennania,  and  Britannia  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  we  may  infer  that  he  in- 
quired of  the  **  mercatores  "  or  bold  traders  who  car- 
ried their  wares  among  barbarous  tribes,  though  his 
good  sense  would  make  him  use  their  infocmatioo 
cautiously.  He  also  used  the  Greek  writers,  and 
particularly  the  geographer  ^atosthenes,  as  we  see 
from  his  own  words  {B.  G.  vi.  24).  An  instanos 
will  show  that  the  knowledge  of  these  geographers 
was  not  very  exact  Hippoxchus  (Strsb.  pp.  106, 
115),  who  lived  in  the  second  oentuiy  before  the 
Christian  aera,  placed  Massilia  {MarteUU)  atid  By-> 
7Antium  in  the  same  parallel;  and  he  did  this  on 
the  authority  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  says  that 
the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  is  the 
same  in  both  places.  We  see,  from  this  and  other 
passages,  that  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  were  the  au- 
thorities for  the  eariier  knowledge  of  Gallia.  Strabo 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  proves, 
in  his  way,  that  Byzantium  is  much  further  north 
than  Massilia.  But  Strabo  also  was  mistaken,  for 
Byzantium  is  about  41^  N.  lat  and  Massilia  is  north 
of  43^.  Hipparchus  also  supposed  Celtice  to  ex- 
tend so  fiur  north  that  the  stm  never  set  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice;  a  great  mistake  (Stnb.  p.  75),  which 
is  corrected  by  Strabo.  Caesar  (JS.  G.  iv.  10)  fixes 
the  northern  limit  cf  Gallia  at  the  onUets  of  the 
Rbenus. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  boundary  of  this  ex- 
temdve  country,  bs  the  inquiry  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  mistakes  which  the  ancient  geographers  made 
They  used  to  detennine  their  latitudes  with  toie- 
rable  accuracy  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  at  various  places,  which  they  measured 
(Strab.  p.  133;  Ptol.)  by  the  hours  of  the  equinox, 
when  the  night  and  day  are  equal  Their  methods 
for  the  longitude  were  <^  course  very  rude,  and  here 
they  fail.  The  part  of  Gallia  that  they  were  best 
acquainted  with  was  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
We  do  not  know  the  earliest  boundary  between  the 
SE.  part  of  Gallia  and  Liguria;  nor  can  we  suppose 
that  there  was  one.  The  boundary  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  between  Gallia  and  Italia  was  the  river 
Varus  {Var).  The  boundary  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  Promontorium  Py- 
renaeum,  or  C€q>  CretaSj  which  projects  into  the 
sea  south  of  Portus  Veneris  (Port  Vatdre),  The 
most  southern  Gallic  town  along  the  eastern  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  country  of  the  Sardones,  waa 
Cervaria.  [Ckrvaria.]  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Var  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  the  coast  of  Gallia 
presents  an  irrqpilor  convex  outiine  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  interior  is  a  hilly  country,  which  ex- 
tends to  Massilia.  Between  Massilia  and  Narbo, 
which  Strabo  (^.  106)  knew  to  be  in  nearff  the 
same  Utitude,  the  coast  forms  a  bay  called  Gallicns 
Sinus  or  Massalioticus.  Strabo  considered  this  bay 
to  be  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  hill  Setion  (a  ne- 
cessary correction  of  the  false  reading  Sfyior),  which 
term  comprehends  also  the  island  Blascoo.  [Bljub- 
CON.]  The  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
!  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  flat  The 
whole  length  of  this  coast  from  the  Var  to  Cap 
Creux  is  about  500  English  miles;  and  it  wis  well 
known  to  the  ancient  geogmphen. 
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The  Pyrene  (ITi^n;)  or  Pyrenaei  Montes  were 
the  bonndary  between  GaUia  and  Iberia,  or  Hispania, 
as  the  Botnans  called  it  Strabo  supposed  that  they 
ran  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Rhine  (p.  128), 
which  he  makes  the  eastern  bonndaiy  of  Gallia.  He 
most  therefore  have  supposed  that  the  Pyrenees  ran 
from  soath  to  north,  instead  of  nearly  from  east  to 
west;  and  hi  another  passage  he  distinctly  affirms 
(p.  137)  that  they  do  run  north.  la  a  third  pas- 
sage (p.  199)  he  supposes  that  the  directioiDs  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  may  deviate  from  the  pa- 
rallel direction  as  they  severally  apjnxach  the  sea,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  5000  stadia — the  greatest  distance 
that  he  supposes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine — to  the  smaller  distance  of  4300  or  4400 
stadia  between  the  month  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo,  in 
ftct,  makes  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees  the  east  side  of 
Spain  (p.  137),  and  the  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
the  south  side  of  Spain.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  Gallia  was  between  NarhomM 
and  the  bay  on  the  AiUmtic,  which  be  also  calls  the 
Gallicus  Sinus, — the  bay  that  is  formed  between 
the  coasts  of  !F^ce  and  Spam  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  188)  made 
the  length  of  this  isthmus,  as  ho  calls  it,  less  than 
3000  stadia.  Strabo  more  eorrectly  says  that  the 
isthmus  is  less  than  3000,  but  more  than  2000, 
stadia  wide.  The  length  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a  direct 
line  from  P&rt  Vendre  to  the  mouth  of  the  BtdasoOj 
the  lower  part  of  which  little  river  is  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain,  is  about  255  miles.  The 
limit  between  Gallia  and  Hispania  on  the  west  coast, 
according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  10)  was  Oeasso,  a 
promontoiy  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  may  certainly  fix 
it  between  Lapuxdum,  in  the  Tarbelli  (supposed  to  be 
Batfotme),  and  Oeasso  or  Olarso  (Oyargo,  near  Fu- 
enie  Rabiay  in  Spain.  The  Bidatoa  is  near  to  Fventt 
Hahia.  The  passes  throngh  the  eastern  and  western 
Pyrenees  were  used  long  before  the  Romans  were  in 
tUs  country.  Hannibal  crossed  from  Spain  into 
France  through  the  pass  at  the  east  end;  and  Gn. 
Pompeius  went  this  way  to  oppose  Sertorius  in  Spain. 
The  Romans  afterwards  had  a  road  between  Mir- 
bornie  and  Barcelona  in  Spain,  by  the  pass  where 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  erected.  On  the  west 
nde  a  road  ran  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Doa?),  on 
the  AdouTf  to  Pompelo  {Pttmplona)y  in  Spain.  The 
boundaiy  may  have  been  at  the  station  of  Summus 
Pyienaeus,  the  summit  level  of  the  road,  between 
J)ax  and  Pamphna,  Another  road  led  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae,  by  Aspaluca  [Abpaluca],  and  over 
another  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  to  Caesaraugusta  (^io- 
ra4f09a)  in  Spain.  In  Oaesar's  time  the  passes  were 
naed  for  oonmiercial  purposes,  for  he  bought  horses 
in  Spain  during  his  Gallic  War;  but  they  had 
donbtless  been  used  many  centuries  before. 

The  coast  of  Gallia  on  the  Atlantic  runs  nearly 
dne  north,  with  a  flat  sandy  shore,  to  the  great 
aestnary  of  the  Gammna  {Garonne),  which  Strabo 
(p.  190)  aptly  calls  a  lake-sea  (KtfUfoBdKaaaa), 
From  the  aestnary  of  the  Garotme  the  direction  of 
the  coast  turns  a  little  to  the  west  of  north  as  far  as 
the  month  of  the  Ligeris  {Loire'),  From  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Loire  its  general  course  is  about  WSW.  as 
far  as  Uxantis  Insnbi  {Oue$tant)j  which  is  opposite 
to  the  western  termination  of  the  great  peninsula 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  the  bay  of  Gan- 
calle.  The  distance  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  BidoBoa  to  the  point  of  the  mainland  opposite 
to  (htestant  is  about  814  £nglish  miles. 
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Hie  west  coast  of  this  peninsula,  the  Bretagne  of 
ante-revolutionary  France,  is  broken  by  singular 
headlands  and  deep  bays.  In  the  latitude  of  Ouee-^ 
eant  the  French  coast  runs  due  east  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bap  of  Cancalle,  where  another  peninsula  {Co- 
tantin)  runs  nearly  due  north  into  the  EngUik 
Ckaamd  and  terminates  in  Cap  de  la  Hogve,  The 
great  bay  that  lies  between  the  CoUuUin  and  Bre» 
tttgne  contains  the  islands  of  Oaesarea  {Jersey), 
Samia  {Gvemtetf),  and  Riduna  {Aldemey),  From 
Cap  de  la  Hogue  the  French  coast  has  a  general 
east  direction  to  the  outlet  of  the  Sequana  {Seine)\ 
and  from  the  outlet  of  the  Seme  its  general  course  is 
NE.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Samara  (Smrtme),  and  then 
nearly  due  north  to  Itium  Promontorium  {Cap 
Oris  Nez),  the  nearest  point  of  the  European  con* 
tinent  to  Britannia.  The  ancient  navigators  had 
observed  that  the  coast  of  Britain  from  the  Lande 
End  runs  eastward  neariy  parallel  to  the  French 
coast,  forming  a  long  channel  {La  Manche,  or  the 
Sleeve,  as  the  French  aptly  call  it),  wide  at  the 
western  extremity,  and  narrowing  to  the  eastern, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Straits  ^  Dover  or  Pas  de 
Caiais,  between  Dover  and  Cap  Chris  Nez,  The 
length  of  this  channel  measured  along  the  French 
coast  is  about  660  miles,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  distance  measured  sloag  the  English  coast 
of  the  channel,  for  the  form  of  the  French  coast  is 
much  more  irr^;ular.  The  distance  along  the  coast 
from  Cap  Oris  Nez  to  the  mouth  of  the  old  Rhine 
near  Leiden  is  about  170  miles.  The  coast  of 
Gallia  from  the  Itium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  is 
flat :  it  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Europe.  Strabo  supposed  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  be  opposite  to  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent ;  no 
very  great  mistake,  for  the  whole  tract  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Rhine  at  Leiden  to  the  aestnary  of 
the  Scaldis  {Schelde)  might  easily  be  taken  as  be- 
longing to  the  Rhine.  Caesar  was  told  that  the 
Scaldis  flowed  into  tlie  Mosa,  which  receives  the 
Vahalis  {Waal)  from  the  Rhine  {B.  G.  vi.  33). 
This  general  parallelism  of  the  NW.  coast  of  France 
and  the  south  coast  of  England,  led  Strabo  into  a 
strange  mistake.  He  suppoees  these  two  coasts  to 
be  exactly  of  the  same  length,  4300  or  4400  stadia. 
He  makes  the  Gallic  coast  extend  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  northern  promontories  of  the  Py- 
renees in  Aquitania,  and  the  English  coast  from 
Gentium  {Kent)  to  the  western  extremity  of  Britan- 
nia, which  he  supposes  to  be  opposite  to  Aquitania  and 
the  Pyrenees  (p.  199).  Consequently  he  supposed 
that  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  flowed  into  the 
English  ChameL  He  also  says  that  the  distance 
from  the  (mouths  of  the)  rivers  of  Gallia  to  Britain 
is  320  stadia;  a  monstrous  mistake,  but  consistent 
with  what  he  has  said.  Ptolemy's  map  of  this  coast 
of  Gallia  is  much  better  than  Strabo's  delineation. 
Mela,  who  probably  wrote  somewhat  later  than 
Strabo,  and  compiled  a  very  scanty  geography,  had 
however  a  much  more  correct  notion  of  the  Atlantie 
coast  of  Gallia  than  Strabo.  After  describing  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  up  to  Oeasso,  he  says:  "  Then 
follows  the  other  (Atlantic)  side  of  Gallia,  the  coast 
ci  which  at  first  not  projecting  at  all  into  the  ocean, 
soon  advancing  almost  as  far  into  the  sea  as  Hispania 
had  receded  from  it,  becomes  opposite  to  the  Canta- 
brian  land,  and,  winding  round  with  a  great  circuit, 
turns  its  shore  to  the  west;  then  turning  to  the 
north,  it  again  spreads  out  in  a  long  and  direct  line 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine":  which  is  indeed  a  very 
&ir  description.    And  Mela  proves  that  he  under- 
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stood  tlie  fbnn  of  the  coMt,  bj  saying,  "  that  fivm 
the  oatkt  (exitn)  of  the  Gftnimna  oomraences  that 
side  of  the  knd  which  rnns  out  into  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  opposite  to  the  Cantabrian  shores,"  Pto- 
lemj's  notkn  of  the  coast  was  also  mnch  more 
correct  than  Strabo's.  Aj^ppa  (Plin.  !▼.  17)  as- 
certained by  roeasarement  the  whole  west  coast  of 
GaUia  to  be  1600  M.  P.;  and  the  general  form  of 
the  coast  most  have  been  learned  wkai  the  ooeascuw- 
meats  were  made.  We  do  not  know,  however,  finom 
what  point  on  the  ^Muudi  border  he  xvelomed,  nor 
to  what  month  of  the  Rhine  tfaej  were  carried ;  but 
Goesellin,  by  assuming  that  tkej  commenced  at 
Oeaaso{Cape Maduoaeo,  as  he  names  it),  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  boundary  between  GaUia  and  Uis- 
pania,  **  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
passage  of  the  VUe^'  finds  that  the  Roman  measures 
agree  with  the  tiuth.  But  this  fnti tains  an  as- 
sumption more  than  many  people  will  allow,  which 
Walckenaer,  who  adopts  Gossellin's  ojnnion,  ex- 
presses as  a  fact  as  Mows  t — "  The  measures  show 
that  Ptolemy's  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine  is  that 
which  is  known  at  present  under  the  name  of  F'iia- 
Stroom,  between  the  islands  of  FlieUmd  and  of 
SckeUatgt  which  represents  the  old  mouth  of  the 
FleTum  or  of  the  Yssely  before  the  great  inuodataoos 
of  the  Idth  century  converted  into  a  vast  lake  the 
ancient  Flevo."  {G^og,  AnciennA,  ^  <fes  Geaikij 
^.  viA,  ii.  p.  291.)  HoweTer,  the  true  length  uf 
tiie  French  const  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  old  Rhine 
shows  that  the  measurement  of  Agtippa  was  a 

The  great  mass  of  the  Alps  that  lies  between  the 
baan  df  the  Po  and  the  Rhone  forms  a  natural 
boundary  between  Italy  and  France ;  but  this  moun- 
tain range,  which  has  a  general  northern  course  from 
near  tiie  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  pass 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  (Alpis  Pennina),  covers 
a  great  extent  of  country  from  west  to  east,  and 
boundaries  can  be  fixed  in  such  a  country  only  at 
the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  penetrate  the  moan- 
tain  mass  on  each  side.  The  Romans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  tiiese  nxnintun  tribes  till  th^  had 
subdued  the  people  in  the  lower  country.  In  b.  c. 
56,  when  Caesar  passed  from  Aqnileia  over  the 
Alps  into  Ulterior  Gallup  he  bad  to  fight  his  way. 
He  crossed  the  Alpes  Gottiae  by  tiie  pass  that  leads 
from  Turin ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  last  place  in 
CisalpiBe  Gallia  is  Ocelum,  Uzetsu  or  OoellOf  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clnso.  He  was  attacked  by  Centrones, 
Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  all  of  them  Alpine  tribes, 
and  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  from  Ooelnro  that  he 
reached  the  Vooontii  in  the  Ulterior  Provincia  (JB. 
G,  i.  10).  It  is  dear  that  Caesar  did  not  oonsider 
these  Alpine  tribes  as  belonging  either  to  the  pro* 
vifice  of  Oiterior  or  Ulterior  Gallia.    [Alpbs  Cot- 

TIAE.] 

At  Mont  BlanCy  the  highest  point  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  axis  of  the  Alps  takes  a  general  east  and 
then  a  NE.  direction  towaxxls  the  snow-covered 
masses  in  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  rise.  The 
read  from  Aotiaj  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  to  the 
Summns  Penninus  (the  pass  of  the  Great  Sl  Ber- 
nard), was  used  at  a  very  early  period.  It  leads 
down  to  Octodums  {3fartigmf)f  where  Caesar's 
troops  were  attacked  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  57. 
Octodums  is  at  the  great  bend  which  the  Bhone 
makes  after  descending  the  longitudinal  valley  which 
lies  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  their  continua- 
taon  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Bemete  Alps,  one  of 
the  chief  Alpine  ranges  on  Uie  north  aidfl.     The 
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lower  part  ef  this  valley,  between  Octodunis  isd 
the  head  of  the  Lacns  Lemanus  (^Lake  o/Geneva), 
into  which  the  Rhone  flows,  wbs  occupied  by  the 
Nantuates.    Above  Octodnma  in  this  long  vallsf 
were  the  Versgri  and  the  Seduni,  all  Gallic  tribes, 
but  neither  included  in  the  Provioda  hj  Caesar's 
description  nor  in  the  oonntiy  of  the  HdvetiL    In 
fact,  this  long  valley  is  entirely  within  the  Alfis. 
Caeear  has  net  attempted  to  fix  any  bonndaiy  be- 
tween the  Giterior  and  Ulterior  Pnmnda  from  the 
sea  to  the  aooroes  of  the  Rhine.    He  heard  of  sn 
Alpine  people  named  Lepontii  (B,  G,  iv.  10)  in  the 
high  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  he  foond  it 
convenient  to  define  the  eastern  limit  of  Edvetia 
and  of  Gallia,  which  was  his  Provincia,  by  the 
oonrse  of  the  Rhine  ftnm  its  source  to  the  Geimsn 
Ocean.    After  the  Lepuntii  he  mentions  Vatusntes 
or  MsBtuantes  (Nantuates  in  the  common  texts  is  s 
oorroption),  the  Helvetii,  Sequam,  Mediomatrici, 
Tribocci,  and  Treviri,  as  the  nationa  on  the  Gslbc 
side  past  which  the  river  iknro.     It  would  be  uselea 
to  inquire  which  of  the  brandies  of  the  Rhine  shore 
Chur  Caesar  meant ;  but  from  Ckur  to  the  Lake  of 
Canataaz  he  obtained  a  well-defined  boundary  in 
the  river.    The  Rhme  within  the  Alpine  region  wu 
certainly  not  the  limit  of  the  Gallic  mountaineen, 
who  extended  along  the  north  face  of  t}»  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.   TbeLaJoeofConstaasaai 
the  coarse  of  the  Kiine  in  a  general  western  directifln 
firom  the  outlet  of  that  lake  to  Bdfe,  &nned  a  ireil- 
defined  boundary  of  Gallia  in  thb  part.   Caesar's  de- 
scription shows  that  he  exclnded  from  the  coonUy  of 
the  Helvetii  all  the  parts  to  the  south  of  the  Lemsn 
lake  and  of  the  Bernese  Alps ;  and  be  knew  thst 
the  Rhine  where  it  entered  the  hill  and  the  phun 
country  was  the  disputed  bonndaiy  between  the 
Germanic   and    the  Celtic   nations  (B.  G.  L  1). 
I<>om  Bdle  to  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine  the  river  wu- 
the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  there  were 
Galli  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  snd 
Germans  had  got  to  the  west  side  in  several  parts 
long  before  Caesar's  time. 

the  Rhine,  as  Caesar  was  told  (JS.  G,  iv.  10). 
entered  the  sea  by  many  ootlets,  between  which 
great  islands  were  formed.  Asinine  Pollio  (Strah 
p.  193),  who  took  a  pleasure  in  fiinding  £ialt  with 
Caesar,  says  that  the  Rhine  had  only  two  months. 
The  Batavorum  Insula  was  within  the  limits  of 
Caesar's  Gallia.  In  the  time  of  Augustas,  when 
Drusus  made  his  Fossa  [Fossa  Drusiaka],  which 
established  a  navigation  between  the  Rhenns  and 
the  Flevo  [Flbvo]  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea, 
this  river  lino  became  a  frontier  against  the  Germans, 
extending  Irom  Amheim  on.  the  Rhine  aXaag  the 
canal  of  Drusus  to  Doetlmrffy  and  thence  along  the 
Y»9el  to  the  lakes.  This  new  river  finontier  seems 
to  be  Ptolemy's  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine;  the 
middle  outlet  being  Uiat  at  Leiden^  and  the  western 
being  where  the  Lack  now  is.    (Ptol.  it.  9.) 

'This  extensive  oonntiy  lies  between  42^  35'  and 
52^  10'  N.  lat,  if  we  carry  the  boundary  no  furthef 
than  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (^Leideny.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  meridiam  of  4^  45'  W.  of  Lonion  and 
9°  40'  E.  of  London.  The  fidlowing  meanmoKntB 
will  give  a  better  notion  of  its  extent.  A  straight 
line  from  the  month  of  the  Vmr  to  the  NW'.  ex- 
tremity of  Br^agne  is  abont  660  miles  kng.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Spaniah  frontier  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  48°  50*  N.  lat,  8^  lO'  £. 
kng.  en  the  Rhine,  mu  Badetadtf  is  about  615 
miles  long ;  and  a  line  dnwn  from  this  point  on 
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tHe  Khioe,  throogh  Parity  oeulj  doe  west  toBeedu 
Baz  in  BreULgme,  is  about  594  miles  long.  A  line 
from  the  eMtern  eztranit j  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Pari» 
is  445  miles ;  oA  a  line  from  Pairie  to  JmAetm  on 
the  Rhine  is  about  870  miles  long.  It  compre- 
hends all  France,  Bel^m,  Lazemboarg,  and  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  tiie  Netherlands^  those  parts  of 
the  Qennan  staites  which  lie  west  of  the  Rhine,  llie 
greater  part  of  Switaerluidi  and  the  couDtiy  soath 
of  the  Leraan  lake  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  The  area  of  France  within  its  present 
Emits  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  square  miles. 

Gallia  has  the  beet  position  of  any  countiy  in 
Enrope.  It  has  a  large  coast  on  the  Mediternmean 
and  a  laiger  on  the  Atlantic,  which  give  it  a  com- 
mmiication  witii  all  the  world.  Ttiese  seas  am  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Except  the  mountains  that  fonn 
its  boundaries,  and  a  few  ranges  that  cover  only  a 
comparativelj  small  pert  of  its  surface,  it  is  a  plain 
oountiy  with  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  fertile  soil. 
It  produces  com  in  abundance,  wine  of  the  best 
q[ua]it7,  and,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Tall^  of 
ib»  Rhone,  the  olive.  Some  parts  have  good  pas- 
tore,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
timber.  Though  the  winters  are  cold  in  the  north, 
the  smnmer  is  warm,  and  fruits  generally  ripen 
well  It  is  not  so  rich  in  minerals  as  Britain,  but 
St  contuns  coal,  and  iron  in  abundance ;  also  lead, 
copper,  and  a  great  Tarietj  of  raluable  stone.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  it  has  brine  springs  and 
rock  salt  This  wealth  was  not  neglected  even  in 
the  period  before  the  Roman  conquest ;  but  under 
Roman  dominion  it  was  still  more  productive.  The 
Qalli  of  Caesar's  time  were  an  ingenious  people :  they 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  working  of  metals 
and  other  useful  arts,  and  they  were  apt  learners. 
Of  all  the  natlomi  of  Western.  Enrope  none  has  had 
more  influence  on  dvilisation  than  tiie  Galli,  both 
before  and  during  the  Roman  dominion,  except  the 
Romans  themseWes ;  and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Franks  in  Gallia,  the  country  between  the  Rhme 
and  the  Pyrenees,  though  now  containing  several 
states  and  parts  of  states,  has  still  a  unity  both 
natural  and  social  which  makes  it  the  most  im- 
p(Mlant  part  of  the  whole  world. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  a  better  notion  of 
their  work  than  some  ^  the  modems.  Strabo  says 
(p.  177),  in  his  book  on  Gallia:  "  It  is  the  office  of 
the  geographer  to  describe  natural  divisions,  and  na* 
tional,  and  also  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention ;  but 
whatever  rulers  variously  dispose  in  their  political 
arrangements  according  to  circumstances,it  is  enough 
if  a  man  mention  it  in  a  summary  way.  As  to  the 
particulars,  he  must  leave  that  to  others."  The 
Roman  geographers  (Pliny,  Mela),  as  well  as  Strabo, 
had  a  right  conception  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  Gallia.  Pliny  and  Mela  describe  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  apart  from  the  rest  of  GalUa,  and  they  place 
their  description  of  it  between  the  descriptions  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  not  only  because  Narbonensis  was 
then  completely  Romanised,  but  for  better  reasons. 
*' Marbonensis,*'  saya  Pliny  (iii.  4),  *Ms  divided 
from  the  rest  of  Gallia  on  the  north  side  by  the 
mountains  Gehenna  and  Jura,  a  country  in  its  culti- 
vation, population,  and  civili^  of  manners,  and  in 
its  wealth,  inferior  to  no  provincia,  and  in  brief  Italia 
rather  than  a  provincia."  The  range  -of  the  Ci- 
vennUf  as  these  geographers  rightly  saw,  separates 
Gallia  on  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gallia  that  is 
bordered  by  the  ocean.  [Ceyknna.]  Strabo  made 
«  mistake  about  the  position  of  the  C^vennea  ;  for 
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as  he  Bopposed  it  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, he  must  also  have  supposed  that  it  ran  from 
vrest  to  east.  The  baan  of  the  Rhone  below  Xjpow, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cmfemies,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alps,  is  a  country  by  itself,  and  in  all 
respects  more  Ifte  Italy  than  the  rest  of  Gallia. 
Pliny  may  have  supposed  or  he  may  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Jura  was  a  continuation  of  the  C^- 
vmnei,  which  it  is  not;  but  the  Jura  also  forms  a 
natural  dividon  between  GalVa  to  the  east  and  the 
vrest,  as  Caesar  saw.  The  Jura,  as  Caesar  supposed 
{B,  G,  i.  2),  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rhone  at  Fort  VEdiue  about  20  miles  below  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine;  for  he  estimates  the  width  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Helvetii  at  180  M.  P.,  and  this  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Jura  fipom  the  Rhone  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhine  and  Aar.  The  Jura  is  a  natural 
boondaij  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Caesar 
makes  tiie  length  of  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
240  M.  P.,  which  may  be  measured  from  Fort 
VEcUue  along  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the 
nortiiem  base  of  the  snow-covered  Bernese  Alps  to 
the  source  of  the  Re)its$,  and  thence  along  the  Vor- 
derrhein  to  CAtir,  the  Roman  Curia,  where  the  Rhone 
begins  to  be  navigable  with  rafts.  But  the  longest 
stmight  that  can  be  drawn  in  Switzerland  easttvard 
from  Fori  FEdme  is  to  Bregene  on  the  Letke  of 
ConttoMSt  and  this  line  agrees  very  well  with  Cae» 
ear's  length.  Kather  the  Valais  or  Wallis,  down 
which  the  Rhone  flows,  as  already  observed,  nor  any 
part  of  the  highest  Alpine  country,  is  included  in 
Caesar's  Helvetia,  though  a  lar^  part  of  it  is  a 
mountainous  country.  He  says,  therefore,  quite  cor- 
rectly, "  Undiqne  loci  natura  Helvetii  continentur," — 
on  the  west  by  the  Jura,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone, 
the  Leman  lake,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  and 
the  north  by  the  Rhine.  The  basin  of  the  Upper 
Rhone  is  a  distinct  country  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  from  the  rest  of  Switzerland:  it 
is  shut  in  between  the  Bernese  and  Pennine  Alps  as 
far  as  a  point  somewhat  lower  down  than  the  bend 
at  ifartignjf.  The  valley  widens  before  it  reaches 
the  I^Jce  of  Geneva,  which  is  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  filled  with  water.  The  level  of 
this  large  lake,  the  bwest  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  b  more  than  1000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  high  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhone  basin  extend  northward  imder  various 
modem  names,  from  the  utmost  limit  that  we  can 
assign  to  the  Cevennei  [Gkbenita],  but  with  di- 
minished elevation.  They  extend  to  the  heights  of 
Langres,  the  country  of  the  Gallic  Lingones,  and 
form  the  west  linut  of  the  basin  of  the  Anr  (^Sacne) 
which  joins  the  Rhone  at  Lyon.  The  heights  of 
Langres  run  eastward,  and  are  connected  with  the 
Vos^us  of  Caesar  (£.  G,  iv.  10),  the  Votges.  This 
Vosegns,  which  Caesar  saw,  runs  northward '  from 
the  valley  of  the  Alduasdubis  {Doubs),  a  branch  of 
the  iSbone,  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bin- 
gium  (^Bingen')  on  the  Rhine.  Between  the  Vosget 
and  the  Rhine  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  fertile  pbun, 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Gallia,  which  the  Germans 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  looked  on  with  a 
longing  eye.  The  high  lands  about  Langres  and 
the  neighbouring  Vosget  contain  the  sources  of  the 
Mosel,  the  Mcuu,  the  Seine,  and  the  SaAne  ;  and 
from  this  elevated,  but  not  mountainous  country,  a 
tract  of  moderate  height  runs  NW.,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the 
^mune,  and  terminates  in  the  chalk  cliflfs  (Ca/7  Gris 
Nez)  which  project  into  the  English  Channel  between 
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CoJUm  and  B<mU>gne.  All  the  streams  north  of 
this  waterelied,  the  Schdde^  the  Mcuu^  and  the  west- 
ern branches  of  the  Bhine,  belong  to  the  great  flat 
which  extends  northward  along  the  coast  from  Cap 
Gris  Nez  to  the  months  of  the  Rhine.  The  streams 
which  lie  south  of  this  watershed,  and  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flow  Into  the  EngU»k  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic, — the  SommCy  the  Seime^  the  Ziotre,  the 
Garonne^  and  other  smaller  rivers.  Thns  foor  lai^e 
river-basins  west  of  the  C^vennea  and  the  Vo$geM 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic  The  basin 
of  the  great  central  stream,  the  Lo»re,  drains  a  anr&ce 
as  large  as  England.  One  large  river-basin,  the 
Rhone,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  inland  sea.  The 
rest  of  the  sarface  of  Gallia  is  drained  into  the 
Rhine,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  Motel  and  part  of 
the  oouBBe  of  the  Moob  lie  in  a  deep  bed  sometimes 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  high 
irr^ular  pkuns  throngh  which  thej  flow;  and  part 
of  this  country,  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  at 
Coblenz  in  a  western  directicai  throngh  lAixembourg 
and  ths  north  of  France  into  Belgium,  is  the  Ardn- 
enna  Silva  of  Caesar  (^Ardenne*)^  to  which  he  gives 
an  extent  far  be/ond  the  truth.  [Arduenna.] 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Gallia  west  of  a  line  drawn  firom 
Narbonne  to  Coblenz  is  a  plain  country.  A  man 
may  walk  from  Leiden  to  the  Auvergne  for  450 
miles  without  meeting  with  a  momitain  or  a  really 
hilly  country.  The  peninsula  of  Bretagne,  which 
contained  the  Amioricae  Civitates  of  Caesar,  is 
rough  and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The  centre 
of  France  is  the  only  mountainous  country  which  is 
completely  within  the  modem  limits,  the  Auoergne, 
an  extensive  re^cxk  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  on 
the  east  is  connected,  so  far  as  elevation  of  surface 
makes  the  connection,  with  the  rugged  Ctvenaet. 
This  country  of  the  Arvemi  of  Caesar  contains  many 
lofty  summits,  some  of  them  6000  feet  high.  The 
Auvergne  and  tlie  highest  parts  of  the  Cevennes 
have  a  short  summer,  and  a  long  cold  winter,  during 
which  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  which, 
when  it  melts,  swells  the  Duranius  (^Dordogne), 
Oltls  (IiO<),  and  Tamis  (TVim),  three  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  Garonne  ;  and  the  heavy  rains  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  great  branch  the 
Elaver  (^AVier)  pour  down  floods  into  the  basin  of 
the  Lovoer  Loire  which  fill  the  river  (Caes.  B.  G,  viL 
35),  and  often  do  great  damage. 

This  outline  of  the  geography  of  Gallia,  if  it  is 
well  understood,  will  enable  a  student  to  comprehend 
many  things  in  the  history  of  the  people  whidi  are 
otherwise  unintelligible.  He  will  see  that  this  ex- 
tensive country  has  natural  limits,  two  seas,  two 
great  mountain  ranges,  and  a  large  river.  It  is 
subdivided  into  a  western  and  north-western,  and 
into  an  eastern  and  south-eastern,  part  by  natural, 
well-defined  boundaries. 

Caesar  divides  this  country  into  four  parts.  The 
first  is  the  Provincia,  afterwards  Narbonensis,  which 
lies  altogether  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  except  that 
small  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  between  Tou. 
Zotweand  iVarfrorme  which  for  political  reasons  was  in- 
cludedinthe^povinciabeforeOaesar*stime.  He  divides 
the  rest  of  Gallia  into  three  parts,  the  limits  of  which 
he  marks  in  a  general  way.  Between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garumna  he  places  the  Aquitani.  North  of 
them  he  places  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called 
Galli,  but  who  called  themselves  Celtae  or  Celts,  as 
he  says  (^B.  G.'x.  1).  He  makes  the  Sequana  and 
the  Matrona  (^Mame)^  its  chief  branch,  the  northern 
limit  of  these  Celtae;  and  though  he  does  not  ex- 
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press  himself  with  great  praciaioDy  be  means  ta  mj 
that  they  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhine. 
The  Helvetii  were  Celtae,  and  also  tbdr  nortfaem 
neighbours  tiie  Seqnani,  who  readied  to  tiie  Rhine; 
and  north  of  them  the  Liagooea.  North  of  the  Lin- 
goaes  were  the  Lenci,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  batitt 
of  the  MaoM  and  the  Moed;  and  north  of  them  the 
Mediomatrid,  on  the  Motels  whose  podtian  is  shown 
by  Divodorum  (lfe£s):  the  Lead  and  Mediomatrid 
were  Bdgae.  North  of  the  Seme  and  the  Ifame 
were  the  Belgae.  [BsiiOAS.]  We  shonld  ooodude 
that  there  was  a  great  diversity  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  a  people  spread  over  each  a  ooontiy  as 
Gallia,  if  nobody  told  ns  so,  for  the  fnd  is  the  same 
even  now.  But  Caesar,  who  observed  this  dxwd^, 
saw  also  that  there  was  both  difference  enoogh  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  great  divisions  to  ahow  that 
they  were  not  the  same,  and  resemblance  enoogh 
among  the  peoples  of  the  several  divisions  to  ahow  a 
nearer  rektionship  among  them.  The  division  of 
the  Aquitani  seems  satisfkctorily  established.  Tb^ 
were  Iberians,  probably  mixed  with  Celt&  The 
Cdtae  form  a  well-detennined  dividcn,.  but  they 
were  not  confined  to  this  connfoy  between  the  Ga^ 
ronne  and  the  Seiner  they  were  the  natives  of  the 
Provincia,  a  &ct  that  Caesar  of  course  knew,  and 
that  the  Ligurians  also  were  there ;  but  in  his  general 
description  he  purposely  omits  the  Provinda.  The 
Belgae  properly  so  called  may  have  been  a  pore  race; 
but  the  Germans  had  long  been  in  this  part  of  Gallia, 
and  we  must  suppose  an  intermixture  to  have  taken 
place  between  them  and  some  of  the  native  Belgae, 
if  Belgae  was  thdr  true  name. 

As  an  hypothesis  which  rests  on  probable  groonda 
is  better  than  no  opinion  at  all,  if  the  hypothesis  is 
not  accepted  as  flzud,  and  so  as  to  exdnde  inquiry, 
we  may  take  that  of  Thieny  {Histoire  det  Ganlou) 
without  taking  all  his  reasons  and  all  his  histocj. 
Tha  Gallic  race  seems  to  oondst  of  two  great  diri- 
dons,  which  we  may  call  GaUi  and  Cnmri;  and, 
while  we  admit  the  relationship  of  these  races  to  be 
shown  by  thdr  language,  religion,  and  iia^es,  w« 
may  also  admit  tliat  the  dififerences  are  suffidently 
marked  to  distinguish  them.    The  modem  represen- 
tatives of  the  Cumri,  the  Welsh,  have  preserved  their 
integrity  better  than  any  of  the  Gallic  tribes.     Of 
the  other  peoples  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Irdand,  who  belong  to  the  Gallic  nee,  the  writer 
has  no  distmct  opinion,  and  is  not  required  to  express 
any  here ;  nor  has  he  the  knowledge  that  would  enaUa 
him  to  form  an  opmion.    The  Bdgae,  as  Caesar 
calls  the  Galli  north  of  the  Seine,  though  the  name 
properly  belonged  in  his  time  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
part  only  of  this  country,  were  different  from  the 
Celtae,  and  they  may  be  the  Cumri;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, was  the  race  that  occupied  all  the  Armorica 
or  the  sea-coast  as  fiur  as  the  Loire,    The  represen- 
tatives of  these  people  are  the  modem  Bretons,  a 
fact  which    cannot  be  denied,   whatever   opinion 
there  may  be  about  the  origin  of  their  present 
name  and  that  of  their  country  (^Brdaffne)y  or 
about  settlers  firom  Britannia  having  gone  over  there 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  or  later.    Of  the 
two  races  the  Cdtae  seem  to  be  superior  in  intelli- 
gence, and  we  found  this  opinion  on  the  character  d 
the  French  nation  at  the  present  day;  for  it  is  ad« 
mitted  by  all  competent  judges,  that  though  the 
Romans  formed  a  dominion  in  Gaul  which  lasted  se- 
veral centuries,  though  many  Germanic  nations  haw 
settled  in  it,  and  though  the  Franks  founded  the  em- 
pire now  called  the  French,  the  great  mass  of  the 
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•people  sooth  of  die  Sekte  an  still  of  Celtic  stock. 
The  Fnmks,  who  were  a  small  tribe,  probably  bad 
less  effect  on  the  Celtic  population  except  in  the 
north  than  the  Italians  who,  during  the  Roman  do- 
minion, settled  in  all  parts  of  Gallia  in  a  peaceable 
way.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  troth  within  the 
limits  of  these  probabilities,  the  Celtic  race,  as  now 
modified,  is  superior  to  the  Cnniri  and  to  the  German 
in  some  respects;  superior  certainly  in  the  striking 
talents  of  distinguished  individuals,  inferior  probably 
in  the  solid  qualities  that  fit  the  bulk  of  a  nation  for 
daily  life. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Gallic  race  and  its  ya- 
rions  branches,  may  be  better  fixed  now  than  by  the 
doubtful  evidence  ci  the  ancient  authorities;  for  the 
race  exists  and  may  be  examined,  and  the  ancient 
authorities  ara  vague.  To  enter  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion without  prejudice,  a  man  must  get  a  firm  con- 
viction, which  may  be  got,  that,  though  nineteen 
centuries  have  now  passed  since  Caesar  subdued  the 
Galli,  the  popnUktion  in  a  large  part  of  the  countiy 
is  still  essentially  what  it  was  then.  The  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  describe  the  Galli  as  big  men,  and 
as  having  a  white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light-coloured 
hair,  which  they  even  reddened  by  artificial  means. 
(Diod.  V.  28  ;  Plin.  S,  N,  xvUi.  12.)  Their  de- 
sperate courage,  warlike  character,  fickle  temper,  and 
great  ingenuity  are  also  recorded.  If  a  man  will 
read  attentively  their  history  two  thousand  years 
ago,  he  will  find  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  part  of  die  Gallic  character  very  much 
the  same  that  it  is  now. 

All  the  ante-historical  histmy  of  the  Gallic  race, 
which  some  writers  amuse  themselves  with  pro- 
ducing, must  be  rejected  as  fiction.  Nothing  is 
certain  except  that  the  Gallic  race  has  been  widely 
diffused  over  Europe,  but  on  what  sdl  it  first  dis- 
jdayed  its  restless  activity  and  vensatile  talent  we 
do  not  know.  The  Galli  have  been  in  various  parts 
of  Spain,  in  Italy,  probably,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
central  parts,  and  east  of  the  Rhine  to  a  limit  that 
we  cannot  fix.  Within  the  historical  period  they 
have  crossed  the  disputed  boundary  of  the  Rhine  into 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  have  crossed  into  Gallis; 
and  even  in  our  times  the  French  have,  by  their 
warlike  talents,  reduced  Germany  to  a  temporary 
snbjectian.  But  in  the  long  contest  the  slow  and 
heavy  German  has  had  the  advantage  over  lus  more 
lively  neighbour,  and  his  race  occupies  extensive 
tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  made 
good  his  footing  there  in  s<Hne  parts  even  before 
Oaesar^s  time. 

The  historical  period  of  Gallia  commences  with 
the  settlement  of  Masailia  or  Masaalia,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  (about 
B.  c.  600),  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  east  of  tlie 
Rhone,  in  a  country  occupied  by  Ligures.  Few  set- 
tlements on  a  barbarous  coast  have  had  a  longer  or 
more  brilliant  history  than  this  ancient  city,  which 
still  subsists,  though  it  does  not  occupy  exactly 
the  same  ground.  The  Greeks  brought  with  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  though  the  vine  is  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia,  and  they  taught  the  Galli  the  use  of 
letters.  The  origin  of  Gallic  civilisation  is  probably 
purely  Greek.  The  history  of  this  town  and  its 
Mttlements  requires  a  separate  article.  [Mabsaua.] 

In  the  article  Gauitia  the  history  of  a  Gallic 
invasion  of  Delphi  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  briefly 
told;  and  the  fact  of  the  Galli  being  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Julian  and  Caniic  Alps,  in  the  basin  of 
the  DanubCi  has  been  stated.     It  seems  that  this 
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people  must  have  been  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
ffulf  of  Venice,  either  mingled  with  Illjrians, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  among  them  as  a  separate 
race.  For  Pyrrhns,  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus, 
after  his  unlucky  knight-errantry  in  Italy,  took  a 
body  of  Galli  into  his  pay,  who  probably  come  from 
the  country  north  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhns  was  a  cap- 
tain quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  He  led  them 
into  Macedonia  against  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  bad 
a  Gallic  army  too.  Pyrrhus  defeated  Antigonus, 
whose  Galli,  as  usual,  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
Having  got  possessiwi  of  Aegae,  he  left  a  garrison  ot 
Galli  there,  who,  as  the  biographer  says,  being  a 
nation  most  greedy  of  money,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  the  precious  metals  that  they  contained, 
and  kicked  about  the  bones  of  kings.  (Pans.  i.  11 
—13;  Plut  Pyrhut,  c.  26.)  His  GaUi  followed 
Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  with  him 
at  Argos,  where  he  was  killed  (b.  c  273).  We 
know  not  if  any  of  them  returned. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  settlements  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  com- 
posed their  armies  of  mercenaries,  fouiid  employment 
for  some  Galli  in  the  Firet  Punic  War.  These  men 
een-ed  them  in  Sicily;  but  they  were  turbulent  and 
dangerous  auxiliaries.  When  the  Romans  were  be- 
sieging Eryx,  in  the  west  part  of  Sicily,  during  this 
war,  the  Carthaginians  had  some  Galli  in  garrison 
there,  who,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
place  and  their  comrades,  went  over  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  afterwards  entrusted  them  with  the 
place,  and  they  pilhiged  the  temple.  When  the 
Fint  Punic  War  was  over,  the  Romans,  disgusted 
with  these  fellows,  put  them  in  vessels,  after  disarm- 
ing them,  and  got  them  out  of  Italy.  The  Epirotae 
received  them,  and  suffered  for  their  folly  in  trusting 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted.  (Polyb.  ii.  7.)  After 
the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  the  Carthaginians 
had  a  dreadful  struggle  with  their  own  mercenary 
troops,  —  Iberians,  Lignrians,  Galli,  and  a  race  ^ 
mongrel  Greeks.  A  Gallic  x:hief,  Autaritus,  made  a 
great  figure  in  this  war;  for  though  he  had  only 
2000  men,  the  remainder  of  his  troops  having  gone 
over  to  the  Romans  during  the  siege  of  Eryx  (Polyb. 
i.  77,  80),  he  had  great  influence  with  the  rebels 
from  being  able  to  speak  the  Pnnio  language,  which 
the  long  service  of  these  men  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies  had  made  the  common  language.  The  mer- 
cenaries were  finally  destroyed,  after  a  war  of  three 
yeara  and  four  months;  a  war  distinguished  above 
all  othen,  says  Polybius,  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  disregard  of  all  morality. 

The  history  of  the  Galli  in  Italia  is  placed  mider 
Gauja  Cisaltina. 

The  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  into  Africa, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  before  they  got  a  firm 
footing  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  154  the 
Massaliots  came  to  ask  their  assistance  against  the 
Ligurian  Oxybii  and  Deceates,  who  were  besieging 
the  Greek  settlements  of  Antipolis  (ArUibee)  and 
Nicaea  (JVusa).  The  senate  sent  three  commission- 
era,  who  landed  at  Aegitna,  a  town  of  the  Oxybii, 
near  Antipolis.  The  people  of  Aegitna  were  not 
willing  to  reed  ve  the  Romans ;  and,  a  quarrel  ensuing, 
two  Roman  slaves  were  killed,  and  Flaminius,  one  of 
the  commissionerB,  escaped  with  difficulty.  The 
consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  with  a  force  agamst  the 
Ligurians.  He  marohed  fnxn  Placentia,  across  the 
Apennines,  took  Aegitna,  made  slaves  of  the  people, 
arid  sent  those  who  were  the  prime  movera  in  the 
attack  on  Flaminius  in  chains  to  Rome.    Opimiusy 
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who  WW  •  bold  mtd  prudent  eammuida',  defetlcd 
the  Oxybii  and  Drontes  in  two  soeoarive  battka^ 
The  Li^^wiaiif  nam  mbmitted,  with  the  loss  of  port 
of  their  hod,  which  the  oonsol  gsfo  to  the  Massaliots. 
(Polyb.  xxxiL  7,  itc^  od.  BdLker.)  A  secood  demand 
of  aid  from  the  Massaliots,  who  were  presoed  by  the 
neigbboiiriiig  Lignrian  tribe  of  the  Salyes,  brought 
the  consul  M.  Fnhrins  Fboeas  into  the  eountiy 
(b.  c.  125).  Flaocns  defeated  the  Saljes,  and  eren 
iovaded  thie  coontrj  of  the  Vboootii,  who  ItTed  north 
of  them  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  thej  had 
giren  the  Bomuis  any  provocation.  (Lit.  Ep.  60.) 
C.  Seztios  CalTinos,  oonml  b.  c.  124,  and  afiawards 
proconsul  in  Gallia,  completed  the  snbjngatioo  of  the 
tJaljes,  whom  he  sold  (b.  c.  123).  The  Saljes  had 
a  king  Teutomal,  who,  with  other  dnefii,  fled  for 
refage  among  the  Allobrogea,  a  people  higher  np  the 
Bhone.  Calvinns  cleared  the  waj  for  the  passage  of 
the  Romans  from  Etmria  into  Gallia,  along  the  Li- 
gnrian coast,  bj  removing  all  the  barbarians  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  searshora.  Dnring  a  winter 
residence  north  of  Maneille,  near  some  hot  springs, 
he  found  the  phKcso  pleasant  that  he  chose  it  as  the 
site  of  a  town;  and  here  the  Bomans  {Wanted  the 
Latin  oolonj  of  Aqnae  Sextisa  (^Aix),  their  first 
settlement  north  of  the  Alps  (b.  c  122).  (Lir. 
£p.  61.) 

At  this  time,  the  Aedni,  a  people  between  the 
SaSne  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Xotrv,  were  at  war 
with  the  Allubroges,  whose  allies  were  the  powerful 
people  of  the  Arvemi,  who  Kved  in  the  mountains  of 
Abvergne.  The  Romans  chose  the  portj  of  the 
Aedni,  made  an  alliance  with  them,  and  gave  the 
barbarians,  as  tbej  called  them,  the  grand  title  of 
brotheri  and  kinsmen.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  45,  vi.  12.) 
l*he  consul  Cn.  Domitius,  who  now  commanded  in 
Gallia  (b.  c.  122),  demanded  of  the  Allobroges  the 
refugee  chiefs  of  the  Salyes.  Bituit  (as  Appian  calls 
him,  perhaps  incorrectly),  king  of  the  Allobroges, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  to  deprecate  his 
anger.  The  ambassador  was  richly  dressed,  and  hod 
with  him  a  splendid  train  and  a  number  of  fierse  dogs. 
He  was  accompanied  hj  his  bard,  who  sung  the  glories 
of  his  king,  of  his  nation,  and  of  the  ambassador; 
but  the  Roman  consul  was  not  moved  bj  his  music. 
The  Allobroges  now  crossed  the  /s^e,  and  found  the 
consul  at  Vindalium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sulgas 
(^Sorffue)  and  the  Rhone,  a  little  north  of  Avignon. 
The  Allobroges  were  entirely  defeated  (b.  c.  121). 
The  consul  for  thia  year,  Q.  Fobius  Mazimus,  came 
with  large  reinforcements,  and  Cn.  Domitius  bad  a 
command  under  him.  The  Roman  generals  crossed 
the  /sere,  and  entered  the  territoij  of  the  Altobroges. 
The  Arvemi,  with  their  neighbotus  the  Bnteni,  were 
now  advancing  upon  the  Romans,  who  found  tliat 
they  had  just  crossed  the  Rhone  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  liire, 
(Strob.  p.  191.)  The  king  of  the  Arvemi,  colled 
Bituit  by  Livy  (£/>.  61),  who  was  at  the  head  of 
more  thim  200,000  men,  no  doubt  a  greatly  exagge- 
rated number,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Roman 
legions,  whom  he  considered  hardly  enough  for  a 
dinner  for  his  dogs.  But  he  soon  discovered  what 
an  enemy  he  hod  to  deal  with.  His  men  were  fright- 
ened by  the  elephants  in  the  Roman  army  (Flor.  iit  2) ; 
and  in  the  rout  the  Arvemi  fled  across  the  bridge, 
which  broke  under  their  weight,  and  men  and  horses 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  rapid  current  of  the  Rhone. 
It  appeare  that  the  Allobroges  also  were  in  the  battle. 
King  Bituit  wandered  about  the  mountains,  till 
Domitius  treadieronsly'  got  him  into  his  hands,  and 
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him  to  SflnoL    TlwaeBitepBthiBBiinnilt 
AAoyOBtbelakeFnciBiiB;  and  thiy  sAannids  gtf 
his  son  CVmgentiat  into  tlnr  hands     Toe  Attbih, 
tfaoogfa  defested,  ware  iMt  further  moksled  by  tk 
Bomans:  in  fret,  it  was  not  eaqr  to  enter  thdr 
conntiy.     Bat  the  Allobrages  were  dedared  Bans& 
snigeets;  and  tlie  Bomans  umsUtuted  the  oaoatiy  en 
the  east  side  of  the  Bhoae  as  hr  north  ss  Gaim» 
the  remotest  town  of  the  AOobrogcs,  a  Benaa  pro- 
rinoe,  which  they  designated  simply  by  the  nune 
of  ProTiDda.     Fabins,  who  got  the  nsms  of  Alls- 
brogicns  from  hU  victoiy,  and  Donitius,  leoorded 
their  Tictoiy  by  erecting  a  tnfiiy  of  nunbk  nesr 
the  battle-field  (Stxab.  pu  185^  or  caeh  erected 
one;  and  Fabins  bmlt   two  temples.     Donitias, 
a  worthy  ancestor  of  the  empewc  Hero,  went  dbnt 
the  new  piwince  riding  on  an  elefrfiant,  with  a  itni 
of  soldien  after  him.   (Sneton.  Aero,  c  2.)   Fsbios 
and  Domitios  had  a  triumph  at  Bome  for  their  rieto- 
ries,  in  winch  Idx^  Bituit  appeared  in  his  vsrioas- 
ookmred  armour  and  his  silver  chariot.  ThePnmods 
had  now  always  a  Soman  onny  in  it,  and  a  Bonsn 
army  was  always  kept  employed.    The  snecessora  ef 
Fabins  extended  the  province,  west  of  the  Bhcoe, 
along  the  Cevamet;  and  the  Helvii,  Volcse  Aimd- 
mici,  and  Sardones,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pfrnees, 
were  included  in  it.      They  also  made  an  alfisue 
with  the  Vok»e  Tectosages,  whose  chief  tovn  vm 
Tolosa  (Tovlotue);  and  thus  they  prepared  the  wtj 
for  getting  into  the  basin  of  the  Croroime.    The 
Romans  had  hitherto  no  passage  into  Gallia  exceft 
that  along  the  sea.    It  was  to  secure  some  pussge 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  seems,  that  the  consul  Q.  Ifsrciis 
Bex  (b.  c  118)  attacked  the  brare  tribe  of  the  Stoeai, 
an  Inolpine  Lignrian  people,  all  of  whom  perahed, 
either  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies  or  by  their  own 
hand.    (Oras.  t.  14 ;  Lit.  Ep.  62.)    A  brief  notice 
u  preserved  of  a  memorable  deiVat  <tf  the  Roonu 
about  this  time.    The  Scordisci,  a  people  somewfaen 
idxiut  the  Save^  a  Gallic  nee,  or  a  mixed  race,  annojel 
tJie  Macedonian  frontier,  and  threatened  Italy.    The 
consul  C.  Porcius  Cato  crossed  into  their  oonntiy, 
where  he  and  his  army  perished.      These  savige 
people,  however,  still  annoyed  the  Northern  Greeks, 
whom  they  horribly  maltreated.     It  is  to  these  sod 
the  like  incursions  of  the  Galli  that  Pdybius  seems 
to  allude  when  he  says  (ii.  35) :  **  The  ahum  from  the 
Galatae,  not  only  of  old,  but  in  my  time  also  seveial 
tiroes,  has  terrified  the  Hellenes."    We  have  here, 
and  in  many  other  places,  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  number  of  Galli  in  the  countiy  north  d 
Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  the  Provinda  was  se- 
cured (b.  o.  118)  by  the  establishment  of  MsHtf 
Marcins  (^NaHxmne),  a  Golonia  Bomona,  on  the 
A  tax  {Aude),  The  Romans  thus  commanded  the 
road  into  Spain  through  the  Easteni  Pyrenees,  and 
hod  an  easy  access  to  their  new  fnends  the  Tec- 
tosages.  They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  and  eoh 
hellish  the  important  position  of  Norbo,  vhich 
became  a  commercial  rival  to  Massilio. 

An  invasion  of  barbarians  firom  the  cast  of  the 
Rhone  and  north  of  the  Danube  now  threatened  the 
Roman  dominion.  Livy  (£p.  63)  speaks  of  s 
nation  called  Gimbri  who  entered  the  country  cmt 
the  mountains  north-east  of  the  Adriatic,  the  conntry 
which  the  Bomans  called  Koricum.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Romans  heard  the  name  of  the 
Cimbri.  (TadL  Germ.  c.  37.)  Appian  (dfe  Be^ 
Gall  xiii)  calls  these  in^'oders  Teatonea.  The 
coasul  Cn.  Pspirius  Carbo  (b.  o.  113)  crossed  the 
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Alpi  agiinrt  tlMin,  and,  after  ooming  to  terms  with 
the  barbariaiiB,  traaoheroiuly  attack^  them,  bat  he 
kat  a  lar;^  part  of  his  amy,  and  nanrowly  eseaped 
(b.  a  113).  The  Gunbri  then,  aooordmg  to  Ap- 
piaa's  stoiy,  which  is  worth  Teiy  litttSf  retreated  to 
the  coontiy  of  the  Gaktae ;  hot  what  Gakttae  are 
meant  we  do  not  know.  Seme  few  years  kter  Tea- 
tones  and  Cinbri  entered  the  ooontiy  of  the  Bdgae. 
(Gaes.  B,  O.  iL  4.)  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
finsh  set  of  barbariana:  Caesar  sajrs  that  the  Belgae 
were  the  only  people  of  Gallia  who  prevented  the 
Cimhri  and  Tentooes  from  invading  tiiflir  territory, 
which  may  be  true  if  he  means  the  Belgae  properly 
so  called  [Bkloab]  ;  bat  it  is  not  exact,  if  he  has 
told  the  trath  in  another  place  (ii.  29),  where  he 
says,  that  the  Aduatuci  on  the  Moea  were  a  part  of 
tfaeae  barbarians,  who  were  left  behind  to  guard  the 
cattle  and  baggage,  while  the  rest  moved  on  to  the 
sooth.  A  short  notke  of  the  terrible  devastations  of 
these  barbarians  is  preserved  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  vii. 
77.)  They  nvaged  Celtioa;  and  the  people,  who 
ahat  themselves  np  in  their  towns,  were  compelled  by 
fimune  to  eat  one  another.  From  Celtica  the  inva- 
deis  passed  into  the  Provinda ;  and,  in  b.  c.  109, 
the  consal  M.  Jonios  Slanas  was  defeated  by  them 
(Liv.  £p.  65).  In  B.C.  107  L.  Cassias  Longinos 
had  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Tlgn- 
rini,  one  of  the  Helvetian  pagi,  nnder  the  command  of 
Divico,  were  entering  the  country  of  the  Allobroges, 
who  were  within  the  Provincia,  and  the  consul  went 
to  meet  them.  The  Roman  commander  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  his  army  was  ignominioasly  compelled  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  text  of  Orosios  (v.  15), 
which  is  undoubtedly  ootrupt,  states  that  Cassius 
pnrsned  the  Tigmrini  to  the  ocean,  where  he  was 
defeated;  bat  the  Leman  lake  was  probably  the 
place.  (Liv.  Ep,  65.)  L.  Calpomius  Piso,  who 
eoramanded  under  Cassius,  perished  in  the  battle. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Piso  whose  daughter 
Caesar  married  (£.  G.  i.  13).  IL  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
*  legatns  probably  of  Caepio,  the  consul  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  defeated  about  this  time  by  the 
Gimbn,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  killed  by  a 
prince  named  Boiorix,  because  he  advised  the  Cimbri 
not  to  invade  Italy.    (Liv.  £p.  67.) 

In  B.C.  105  the  consul,  Cn.  Manlius  Maximns, 
ins  in  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  with  Q.  Serviiius 
Caepio,  consul  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  during 
Caeplo's  consulship,  it  seems,  that  he  took  and 
^undered  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Volcae  Tec- 
toaages,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
invading  bariMurians,  or  showed  a  dispontion  to  do 
sa  (Dkm.  Cass.  Frag,  97.)  The  consul  and 
Caepio  were  encamped  separately  near  ^e  Bhone, 
when  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  stormed 
one  camp  after  the  other.  The  incredible  number 
of  80,000  Boman  soldiers  is  said  to  have  perished. 
(Liv.  Ep,  67.)  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was 
Q.  Sertorius,  who  saved  himself  by  swimming  over 
the  Bhone.  After  such  a  victory  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  hivadere  advanced  further  south.  The 
Cimbri  nvaged  the  country  between  the  Bhone  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  entered  Spain.  But  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  CeltibeK,  and  returning  into 
Gallia  joined  the  Teutones.  The  brief  notices  of 
these  wan  generally  mention  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones  together.  We  have  hardly  any  evidence 
whether  Uiey  were  two  people  or  one.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  Teutones  must  be  a  Teutonic  race, 
as  their  name  would  show ;  but  this  is  not  conclu- 
sive.   The  Cimbri  are  also  supposed  by  some  writen 
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to  be  a  Germanic  people,  though  the  reasons  for  this 
supposition  are  not  sufficient.  Plutarch  (Jfortus^ 
ell)  has  collected  some  of  the  opinions  about  the 
origin  and  nationality  of  these  people,  and  nobody  has 
fotmd  out  anything  better  yet.  It  was  a  whole 
nation  in  movement,  with  their  waggons,  dogs,  wives, 
and  children.  The  Romans  appointed  C.  Marios 
oonsul  for  the  third  time,  b.  c.  103,  to  continue  the 
war  agunst  the  barbarians.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province  he  made  the  cut  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Rhone  the  tnces  of  which  still  remain.  [Fossa 
Mariana.]  Marius  had  with  him  L.  Cornelias 
Sulla,  as  l^^tus,  who  defeated  the  Tectosages,  who 
were  m  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  took  their 
king  Copill  prisoner.  (Pint  SuUa,  c  4.)  The  bar- 
barians now  divided  themselves  into  two  parte. 
The  Cimbri,  with  the  Helvetic  Tignrini,  crossed 
Helvetia  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by  the  Tri- 
dentine  Alps.  The  Teutones,  and  a  people  with 
them  named  Ambrones,  moved  on  towards  the 
Ligurian  country.  (Plat.  Mar.  c  15.)  The  story 
of  the  movemento  of  the  barbarians  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  true.  The  &ct  of  a  body  of  barbarians 
advancing  along  the  Rhone  towards  Italy,  and  of 
another  body  about  the  same  time  entering  the  basin 
of  the  Po  fhnn  the  north-east,  is  all  that  we  know. 
C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102.),  now  consul  for  the  fourth 
time,  entrenched  himself  near  the  junction  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  /ssre,  while  the  countless  host  of 
barbarians  past  him  on  their  way  to  the  south. 
Marius  followed  the  Teutones,  and  in  a  battle  near 
Aqnae  Sextiae  destroyed  and  dispersed  them. 
Their  king  Teutoboochus,  a  gigantic  barbarian,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwvds  walked  in  Marius' 
triumph  at  Rome.  (Floms,  iii.  S.)  In  the  next 
year,  C.  Marius,  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  witli  his 
collMgne  Lutatius  Catulns,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Po.  The  destruction  of 
these  invaden  kept  Northern  Gallia  quiet  for  a  time, 
and  there  was  no  great  movement  of  the  barbarians 
until  B.  a  58. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  Sulla's  usurpation, 
Q.  Sertorius,  he  who  escaped  from  tiie  rout  of 
Caepio's  army  on  the  Rhone,  mamtained  in  Spain 
the  cause  of  the  Marian  faction ;  and  many  of  this 
party  fled  to  the  Provincia.  Some  of  the  Aquitani 
served  under  Sertorius  in  Spain,  where  they  learned 
the  art  of  war.  (B.  G.  iii.  23.)  In  b.  c.  78  L. 
Manilius,  proconsul  of  Gallia,  was  obliged  to  quit 
Aquitania  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage ;  and  the 
legatns,  L.  Valerius  Praeooninns,  was  defeated  and 
kUied.  (J3.  G,  iiL  20.)  In  b.  c  76  Co.  Pom- 
peius  marched  into  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Ho 
made  his  way  into  the  Provincia,  over  the  Alps, 
by  a  new  route  to  the  Romans,  and  his  road  to 
Narbonne  was  marked  by  blood.  The  Galli  of  the 
Provinda  were  in  anns  against  the  Romans.  Pom- 
peius  gave  the  lands  of  the  Helvii  and  Volcae  Are* 
comid,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  the  rising, 
to  the  Msssaliots.  (Cses.  B.  C,  i.  85.)  Pom- 
pdus  left  M.  Fontdus  governor  of  the  Provincia.. 
During  his  administration  the  Provinda  was  in  re- 
bellion, and  the  Galli  attacked  both  Massilia  and 
Narbo,  but  Fontdus  drove  them  off.  He  was  three 
years  in  Gallia,  during  which  time  the  country  was 
drsined  of  ite  resources  to  supply  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fontdus  was  also 
chariged  with  enriching  himsdf  by  illegal  means; 
and  when  affiurs  were  more  setUed,  B.  c.  69,  he  was 
tried  at  Rome,  on  charges  made  by  the  Allobroges 
and  Volcae,  for  the  ofienoe  of  Repetundae.    He  was 
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defended  hf  Cicero ;  pirt  of  whoae  oatioo  eo  this 
Oftcaniiftn  is  extanL 

Another  gorernor  of  the  Provincm,  daring;  b.  c. 
66,  65,  C.  Calpofnins  Piso  (oonsnl  b.  c.  67),  wbs 
praecated  hj  C.  Jalins  Caesar  b.  a  63  on  a  chai^^ 
of  repetandae  and  other  offences.  Cicero  defended 
him,  and  he  was  acqaitted. 

In  the  consnUbip  of  Cicero  (b.  a  63)  Catilina 
and  his  desperate  associates  made  proposals  to  the 
ambassadon  of  the  Allobroges  who  were  then  at 
Borne.  The  ambassadon  had  come  to  get  protec- 
tioD  from  the  senate  against  the  greediness  of  the 
Boman  governors.  They  were  orerwhehned  with 
debt,  both  the  state  and  indiTidaals;  a  common 
comjJaint  of  the  provincial  sabjects  of  Bome.  The 
Booums  levied  heavy  oootrihatiaDS  on  those  people 
who  had  made  most  resistance,  and  both  coo^ 
mnnities  and  tndividoals  felt  it.  Besides  this,  the 
Gallic  cultivator  seems  to  have  been  always  m  debt. 
He  borrowed  money  from  the  Boman  ncgotiatores  at 
a  high  nte,  and  his  profits  would  be  hazdly  soffi- 
dent  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  maaey.  The  pro- 
fitable business  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  was  in 
the  hands  of  Bomans,  who  probably  got  the  ezdnsive 
nse  of  mach  of  the  pastore  land.  As  the  Allobroges 
were  a  oonqoered  people,  we  may  oonjectore  that 
their  waste  lands  had  been  seized  by  the  Boman 
state,  and  were  covered  with  the  fiodcs  of  Bomans 
who  paid  to  the  Boman  treasury  a  small  sum  for 
the  right  of  pasture.  P.  Qninctins,  for  whom  Cicero 
made  a  speech  which  is  extant,  bad  a  good  business  in 
Gallia  us  a  fiock -master  ("  Pecuaria  res  satis  amj^" 
pro  P.  Qu'ticUOf  c.  3).  A  Boman  named  Umbrenus, 
who  had  been  a  "  negotiator  **  in  Gallia,  undertook 
to  open  the  conspiimcy  of  Catiline  to  the  Allobroges, 
and  he  promised  them  great  things  if  their  nation 
would  join  in  the  rising.  From  fear,  however,  or 
some  other  cause,  the  Allobroges  betrayed  the  conspi- 
rators to  the  consul  Cicero.  (Sallust,  Cat.  40 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  iL  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ambas- 
sadors got  anything  for  their  pains,  though  they 
well  deserved  it  There  were  signs  of  insurrectian 
in  Southern  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gallia  Citerior  and 
Ulterior,  and  the  reveUtions  of  the  ambassadors 
nved  Borne  at  least  from  a  civil  war. 

The  Allobroges  at  home  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mission  to  Bome,  for  they  rose  against  the 
Bomans,  and  ravaged  the  country  about  Narbotme. 
Manlins  Lentinus,  a  legatus  of  the  governor  C. 
Pomptinus,  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
army  near  the  /s^,  having  fallen  into  an  ambus- 
cade laid  by  Catni^t,  the  commander  of  the  Galli. 
By  sending  fresh  forces  across  the  Bh(Mie,  Pomptinus 
defeated  the  Galli  near  Solonium  (perhaps  SaUonaz)^ 
and  ended  the  war  by  taking  the  place.  (Dion 
Cass,  zuvii.  47;  Liv.  EpiL  103.) 

Though  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  give  us  no 
latis&ctory  information  about  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  they  are  quite  clear  about  the  people  whom 
they  call  Germani.  The  Germani  were  .on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bhine,  opposite  to  the  Helvetii,  with 
whom  they  were  constantly  fighting  (Caes.  B.  G, 
i.  1),  and  to  the  other  Celtic  and  Belgic  peoples 
who  lived  along  the  Bhine  from  the  territories  of 
the  Helvetii  northward.  The  Germani  had  gut  a 
footing  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  l<nig  before 
Caesar's  time  [Bbloab]  ;  and  the  Tribocci,  also  a 
German  people,  were  settled  in  the  plain  between 
the  Vosget  and  the  Bhine  about  StroMiburg,  and 
consequently  within  the  limits  of  the  Celtae.  A 
quarrel  between  the  Aedui,  who  were  east  of  the 
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SbAm  and  in  the  vaBcy  of  the  Dtaia,  hra«|^  ficab 
Germans  into  GaUia.  One  matter  id  dispute  was 
the  tolls  on  the  Bavigaliaa  of  the  Arar.  (Sbabi 
p  192.)  The  Seqnani  made  an  aOiaaee  with  the 
Arvenii  to  amioj  the  Aedoi  cb  one  aide,  and  «n 
the  other  they  bnoght  orer  the  Bhiae  Ariovistas, 
a  chief  of  the  Snevi  The  GcxmaD  came  with  bis 
hardy  men,  and  aooo  reduced  the  Aedm  to  sab- 
missioa.  An  Aednan  named  Divitiacaa,  «  Ihvid, 
who  had  the  title  and  rank  of  Veigobntaa,  cacaped 
into  the  Prorinda, and  thence  made  hiawBytoBoBr 
to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Gennea.  (Csca. 
\B,G.\.  30.)  Cicero  (d^  Dimm.  L  40)  entfttaiwd 
this  leaned  Celt  at  Bome,  and  h»  broUier  Qointas 
was  a<^nainted  with  him  when  be  wna  one  «f 
Caesar'a  l^jati  in  the  Gallic  War.  Aikviatu,  after 
defeating  the  Aedni,  took  prwwBian  of  one  tfaiid 
part  of  the  lands  of  his  firiends  the  Sequaai ;  and, 
as  new  oomen  firm  the  other  aide  of  the  xiver  had 
to  be  provided  with  lands,  he  demanded  of  the  Seqoiai 
another  tliinL  (fi.  G.  L  31.)  This  was  the  stale  tf 
affiure  in  that  part  of  Gallia  when  (b.  c.  60)  a  ramoor 
reached  Bome  that  the  Helvetii  were  preparii^  to 
move  from  their  country.  (^B.  (?.  L  2.)  The  Bomaaf 
had  already  snfiered  from  the  arms  of  the  Tignrini 
one  of  the  foor  Helvetic  pagL  This  moveiueui  cf 
a  whole  people  was  an  attempt  to«eize  the  snpre- 
macy  of  Gallia,  and  in  the  end  to  eject  the  Banans. 
In  B.  c.  59  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  coiisol;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  during  this  year  Gallia  was  qaiet,  partly 
owing  to  Caesar's  own  contrivance,  periiapa,  for  k 
was  during  his  oansnlship  that  the  sawge  Gcnnaa 
Ariovistus  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  *^  Bex 
atque  amicns  "  {B.  G.  i.  35)  by  the  Boman  senate. 
Caesar  obtained  for  his  **  provincia,"  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  Gallia  Cisalpine  and 
Illyricum,  with  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  for  five 
yean ;  and  he  had  a  general  commiasioa  iior  doing 
what  he  liked  north  of  the  Alps  under  the  name 
of  protecting  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Boman 
people.  (£.  G.  L  35.)  Eariy  in  b.  a  58  he  heard 
that  the  Helvetii  were  b^iiming  to  move  from  their 
country,  uid  the  road  they  were  going  to  take  was 
through  the  Prorincia.  Caesar  hastily  qnitted 
Bome,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in  a  few  days  be  was 
at  Geneva. 

The  conquest  of  Gallia  by  Caeear  is  told  with 
great  brevity  by  himself.  His  purpose  was  to  de- 
scribe his  military  operations,  and  he  tdls  vm  very 
little  more  about  Gallia  than  what  strictly  bdongs 
to  the  matter.  In  one  instance  (vL  1 1 — ^90)  he  has 
made  a  digression  to  speak  of  the  institationa  and 
maimera  rf  the  people;  but  he  has  given  no  de- 
scription of  the  countiy  except  his  brief  introduc- 
tion {B.  G,  i.  1).  All  the  rest  that  we  leain  about 
the  country  and  the  people  is  told  as  part  of  his 
military  operations ;  but  we  may  learn  from  it  man 
of  the  state  of  Gallia  than  from  the  learned  hbuon 
of  a  modern  compiler.  His  war  with  the  Helvetii 
may  be  more  omveniently  spoken  of  under  that 
heading.  [Hklvetii.]  After  driviiig  this  nation 
back  to  their  homes  he  went  against  the  German 
Ariovistus.  His  course  was  to  Vesontio  (BssowyowX 
the  capital  of  the  Sequani,  on  the  J><ntit,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  he  has  well  described.  From  Beaan^ois 
the  direction  of  bis  march  is  not  deariy  stated :  but 
he  reached  a  large  plain,  and  defeated  Arioristaa 
five  miles  from  the  Bhine ;  for  five  miles  is  the  true 
reading,not fifty.  (Caes.^.  G.  1 31— -54.)  The  battJe 
was  fought  in  the  phun  between  the  Vot^  and  the 
Bhine,  somewhere  north  of  BdU,    NoUui^g  vaan  i» 
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fHud  of  (xermaiu  in  this  part  of  Gallia  after  tho 
battle  near  the  Bhine :  the  news  of  the  defeat  pre- 
Tepted  others  from  coming  over.  Caesar  only  came 
into  the  oowatrf  of  the  Seqoani  to  drive  out  the 
Germans,  but  he  left  his  annj  there  for  the  winter, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  into  Cisalpine  Gallia  to 
bold  his  circuits  ("  conventus  sgere,"  B,  G.  i.  54). 
In  the  winter  the  Belgic  nations  fonned  a  union  to 
defend  themaelveSy  for  thej  suspected  that  Caesar 
would  attack  them  after  he  had  reduced  the  country 
of  the  Celtae.  They  were  urged  to  arms  by  some 
of  the  Celtae,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the  Romans 
wintering  in  their  country.  Caesar,  who  gives 
these  reasons  for  the  combination  of  the  Belgae, 
adds  another;  that  the  great  men  in  Gallia,  and 
those  who  had  the  means  of  hiring  followers,  were 
accustomed  to  usurp  royal  power  whenever  they  had 
a  chance,  and,  if  tbe  Boman  dominion  were  esta- 
blished, they  knew  this  mode  of  making  what  their 
modem  imitators  call  a  "  coup  d*tftat  **  would  not  be 
possible  (^B.  G,  ii.  1).  Caesar  in  bis  Commentarii 
mentioDs  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion. His  second  bode  contains  his  history  of  the 
war  with  the  Belgae  (b.  c  57).  The  Bemi  sub- 
mitted from  the  first.  The  submission  of  the 
Suessiones,  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  followed.  He 
defeated  the  Nervii  and  their  allies  in  a  great  battle 
on  the  Sabis  {Sawibre) ;  and  then  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Aduatuci,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teuton!.  {B.  G.  ii.  29.)  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Aduatuci  were  sold,  and  the  number 
reported  to  Caesar  was  53,000.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  mercatores  who  of  old  followed  the 
Boman  camp  (Liv.  x.  12)  and  followed  Caesar*s 
camp  (B.  G.  vi.  31).  We  do  not  see  how  the  mer- 
catores could  make  anything  of  their  baigain,  unless 
they  had  some  escort  to  assist  in  omveying  the 
slaves  to  the  nearest  market,  which  would  be  the 
Provincia;  or  it  may  be  that  the  Belgians  would 
hare  no  objections  to  buy  a  few  of  these  intruders. 
The  sale  of  slaves  was  one  way  that  Caesar  had  of 
raising  money.  After  the  great  battle  with  the 
Nervii,  P.  Crassns  with  a  single  legion  was  sent  to 
tho  Veneti,  Unelli,  Osismi,  Cnriosolitae,  Sesuvii, 
Anlerciy  and  Bedones,  whom  Caesar  calls  ^  the  mari- 
time states  which  border  on  the  Ocean."  All  these 
people  submitted  to  a  mere  youth  at  the  head  of  a 
iew  thousand  men.  The  Transhenane  Germans  also 
sent  to  Caesar  to  profier  hoatages  and  to  do  as  they 
were  bid.  The  proconsul  was  in  a  hurry  to  visit 
Italy  and  Slyricum,  and  he  told  the  Germans  to 
anno  and  see  him  the  next  smnmer.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  the  Boman  armies  having  been  led  north 
of  the  basin  of  the  Bhone  before  Caesar's  Belgian 
campaign.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  his 
snccessy  and  his  savage  treatment  of  those  who  re- 
sisted, struck  terror  into  the  barbarians.  He  placed 
his  soldiers  in  winter  quarters  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Xo£r6,and  south  of  the  Loire^  in  the  territory 
of  the  Camntes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Italy.  (B.  G.  ii.  35.) 

Caesar  sent  a  l^ion  and  some  ca^ry  under  Ser» 
Calba  to  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates, 
Veragri,  and  Seduni,  who  occupied  the  country  from 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Allobroges  and 
the  Lemab  lake  to  the  highest  Alps.  They  were 
in  the  great  valley  called  the  Vallais,  between  the 
Bernese  and  the  Pennine  Alps.  Galba  placed  part 
of  his  troops  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  lake,  and  he  fixed  himself  with 
the  remainder  at  Octodorus  (^Marligny),    Caesar 
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says  that  the  purpose  of  Galba's  mission  was  to 
clear  the  pass  over  the  Alps  by  which  the  ^  mer- 
catores "  were  accustomed  to  go  at  great  risk^  and 
with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.  These  *' mer- 
catores "  were  the  enterprising  Italian  traders  who 
crossed  the  psss  of  the  GrecA  St.  Bernard  from  Ci»- 
alpine  Gallia  to  carry  their  wares  among  the  GalH. 
Galba  was  attacked  by  the  people  in  his  quarters 
at  Octodurus,  which  he  left  after  driving  off  the 
enemy ;  and,  retreating  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates  into  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  where 
he  was  within  the  Provincia,  he  spent  the  winter 
there.  {B.  G.  iii.  7.) 

Caesar  was  recalled  from  Italy  (b.  c.  56)  by  a 
lising  of  the  maritime  states,  whose  submission  had 
perhaps  only  been  made  to  gain  time;  but  the  im- 
mediate provocation  was  the  demand  for  supplies 
made  on  some  of  them  by  P.  Crassus,  who  was  win- 
tering somewhere  about  Angers  with  a  legion.  The 
movers  of  this  war  were  the  Veneti,  a  skilful  mari- 
time people,  who  had  many  ships  with  which  they 
traded  to  Britain.  (B.  G,  iii.  8.)  Caesar's  cam- 
paign against  these  states,  and  the  sea-fight,  are  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Commentarii  to  ex-- 
pktin  [Vbneti.]  He  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
Veneti;  and  Q.  Titurius  entered  the  country  of  the 
Unelli,  who  submitted.  Before  the  battle  Caesar 
sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aquitania  with  twelve  cohorts, 
to  prevent  the  Aquitani  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Armoric  states.  Crassus  first  defeated  the  So- 
tiates,  who  lived  about  the  modem  Sot,  between  Aueh 
andBatas,  (B.  t?.  iii.  21.)  The  Vocates  and  T»- 
msatos,  who  were  next  attacked,  sent  for  aid  from 
Spun,  which  is  some  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
relationship  of  these  Aquitani  to  some  of  the  Spanish 
peoples.  (AQciTAifi.]  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
whom  Caesar  names  were  Cantabri.  {B,  G,  iii.  26.) 
After  defeating  the  Aquitani  and  their  Spanish  aUies 
in  the  wide  plains  south  of  the  Gironde^  Crassus  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  greater  part  of  Aqui- 
tania; the  names  of  the  peoples  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  (B.  G,  iii.  27.)  The  position  of  several  dP 
these  tribes  can  be  determined;  but  the  position  of 
others  is  uncertain. 

The  summer  was  near  ended,  and  Caesar  had  put 
down  all  his  enemies  except  the  Morini  and  Menapii, 
who  were  in  arms.  The  Morini  lived  along  the 
channel,  from  Gesoriacum  {Botdogne)  northwards  at 
least  as  fiu:  as  Castellum  Morinorum  (  Cattel),  [Ca»- 
T£ixuM  Morinorum.]  The  enemy  fled  into  tho 
forests  and  marshes,  where  the  Bomans  followed 
them,  not  without  loss.  Caesar  began  to  cut  a  road 
through  the  forests,  and  he  had  just  reached  the 
enemy,  when  the  heavy  rains  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. (B.  G,  ilL  29.)  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
Morini  he  wasted  their  lands,  and  burnt  all  the  build- 
ings that  he  could  reach.  He  placed  his  army  in 
quarters  between  the  Seine  and  the  Lotrty  in  the 
country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii. 

In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  55)  the  Usipetes,  whom 
Caesar  calls  German!  (iv.  1),  and  the  Tenctheri, 
crossed  the  Bhine,  and  fell  on  the  Menapii.  These 
invaders  were  themselves  driven  on  by  more  power- 
ful enemies,  the  Suevi,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes 
{B,  G.  iv.  1);  and  he  states  that  the  **  mercatores'* 
used  to  go  into  their  country.  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  tho  Boman  proconsul  to  the  fitct  <^  mer- 
catores crossing  the  Bhine  into  Germany  before  the 
Boman  arms  had  been  carried  over  the  river.  It  ia 
here  assumed  that  these  mercatores  were  Italians, 
Caesar  determined  to  stop  these  German  invaders^ 
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whO|  after  living  on  the  Menapii  daring  the  winter, 
had  moTed  sonth  into  the  territoriee  of  the  Ebnrones 
and  the  Condmai,  who  were  dependents  of  the  Tre- 
▼iri.  The  Germans  had  got  as  fiu*  south  as  Liege^ 
when  Caesar  came  towards  them.  He  tells  ns  his 
own  story  of  the  treacheroos  dealing  of  the  Germani 
with  him,  bnt  he  also  shows  that  he  was  quite  a 
match  for  them  in  cunning.  The  Germans  at  last 
were  fallen  upon  bj  the  Bomans  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mosa  and  Rhenns  ("  ad  conflaentem  Mosae  et 
ftheni,"  as  it  is  in  Caesar's  text,  iv.  15),  when  those 
who  escaped  the  Soman  sword  wore  drowned  in  the 
river.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  abont 
the  explanation  of  this  campaign.  Bnt  the  writer 
still  thinks  that  this  river  Mosa  is  the  Mo§ely  and 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten  and  drowned  near 
Colderu,  A  little  below  Cobien»,  if  this  explanation 
is  accepted,  and  between  CobieRZ  and  Andemaeh^ 
Caesar  bnilt  a  wooden  bridge  on  which  he  passed 
over  the  Rhine  to  the  Germiui  side  (B.  0.  iv.  17). 
lather  to  make  a  display  of  Soman  power  than  kit 
any  other  parpoees.  He  stayed  eighteen  days  in 
Germany,  and  returning  into  Gallia  destroyed  his 
bridge  (iv.  19).  The  rest  of  the  summer  was  oc- 
cupied with  Caesar's  first  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
immediate  motive  for  which,  he  says,  was  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  of  aid  being  supplied  from 
Britain  to  the  Soman  enemies  in  almost  all  the 
Gallic  wars.  (B,  G.  iv.  20.)  The  fact  may  be  true 
or  not:  he  does  not  say  tiiat  it  was  so.  He  has 
mentioned  one  occasion  (£.  G.  iii.  9)  when  the  Ye- 
neti  sent  to  Britain  for  aid ;  but  he  does  not  say  that 
it  came.  What  he  says  (iv.  20)  may  be  fairly  in  • 
terpreted  to  apply  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Galli  before  his  time,  as  well  as  to  his  own  time. 
Caesar  remarks  that  ^  few  persons  "  went  to  Britain 
except  **  mercalores,"  and  they  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  coast  and  the  parts  which  were  opposite  to 
Gallia.  Theee  "  mercatores  **  may  have  been  Ita- 
lians from  tlie  Provinda,  and  also  Galli.  One  would 
suppose  that  in  those  days  nobody  would  go  to  Bri- 
tain except  traders,  but  Caeaar*s  expression  of  **  few 
persons"  is  explained  by  other  parts  of  his  work. 
\B.  G.  ii.  14.)  Political  refugees  used  to  run  away 
^m  Gallia  to  Britain.  Caesar  sailed  from  Portus 
Itins  (  WistoMi)^  and  landed  about  Detd  on  the  Kent 
coast  On  his  return  to  the  French  coast  the  Mo- 
rini,  whom  he  had  left  on  good  teims,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  plundering  some  300  Somans,  who 
had  landed  on  a  different  part  of  the  coast  from  the 
rest  of  the  troops  (iv.  37).  Bnt  the  Morini  got 
nothing  by  their  tieachery;  and  they  lost  many  of 
their  men  in  the  pursuit  by  the  RiMnan  cavalry.  La- 
bienus  also  entered  thdr  countTy,  and  the  Morini 
submitted ;  for  this  autumn  had  been  a  dry  season, 
and  the  Romans  were  not  stopped  by  the  waters. 
The  country  of  the  Menapii,  who  lived  <xi  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Lower  Mosa,  was  mercilessly  ravaged 
this  autumn.  The  people  hid  themselves  in  their 
thickest  forests,  while  the  Romans  wasted  their 
landM,  cut  dovm  the  com,  and  burnt  the  buildings. 
(^B.  G.  iv.  38.)  Caesar  placed  all  his  men  in  winter 
quarters  within  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 

Caesar  prepared  for  his  invasion  of  Britain  in  b.  c. 
54  by  building  a  great  number  of  ships  in  Gallia, 
but  he  had  to  get  from  Spain  the  materials  for  fitting 
them  out  (B.  G.  t.  1.)  In  this  spring  he  visited 
the  country  of  the  Treviri,  who  were  on  the  Rhine 
above  and  below  Cdblenz^  and  he  settled  the  disputes 
between  the  two  factions.  These  Gallic  states  were 
continually  distracted  by  quarrels  among  the  chief 


people.    Oaear  sailed  on  bis  second  ezpeditin  ts 
Britain  firom  Portus  Itiua,  and  koded  on  the  watt 
part  of  the  British  coast  as  in  his  first  expeditiaa 
{B.  G.T.8— 23.)    On  hjs  return  he fimad  that  ths 
harvest  had  failed  in  Gallia,  which  made  it  aeoeiHiX 
for  him  to  disperse  hia  troops  in  winter  qnartns  (v. 
24).    He  had  vaiions  ways  of  keeping  the  Galli 
quiet    If  he  found  a  man  who  could  be  usefiil  aod 
was  fit  for  the  place,  he  would  make  him  a  king,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tasget,  who  was  a  man  of  high  ruk 
among  the  Camutes,  for  his  ancestors  had  held  rogral 
power.    Caesar,  findmg  Tasget  osefnl,  restored  him 
to  his  ancestral  rank ;  but  in  the  third  year  of  \m 
reign  he  was  murdered,  and  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons were  implicated  in  the  conspiraey.    {B.  G.  v. 
25.)    In  this  winter  the  Bomans  had  a  gralt  kei; 
a  division  of  the  army  was  cut  off  in  the  oouitxy  of 
the  £bnrones ;  and  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  M. 
Cicero,  had  great  difficulty  in  defending  his  camp 
against  the  Nervii  till  Caesar  oame  to  his  sssistsooe. 
{B,  G,  Y.  38 — 52.)    Caesar  spent  all  this  winter  in 
Gallia.    Things  were  in  too  distnihed  a  state  to  kt 
him  leave.    The  Senones  had  a  king,  Oavarin,  whom 
Caesar  had  made  than  a  present  oC    Tb^  were 
going  to  put  thor  king  to  (kath  by  a  deternunatkn 
of  the  whole  people,  or  the  senate  at  least  (poblioo 
consilio);  bnt  the  king,  bearing  of  their  dengsi, 
escaped  to  his  friend  the  procoMuL     Caesar  mim- 
moned  the  senate  of  the  Senonea,  and  (be  senate  re- 
fused to  come.    In  this  winter  the  Treviri  attacbd 
the  camp  of  Labienus,  who  was  on  their  borders; 
but  Indudomar,  the  leader  of  the  Treviri,  was  killed, 
and  the  assailants  were  defeated.  {JB.  G,  v.  58.) 

In  B.  c.  53,  Caesar,  expecting  freeh  troubles  in 
Gallia,  increased  his  forces.  (A  (r.  vi  1.)  After 
checking  a  rising  of  the  Nerni,  he  sunsmoned  tbe 
states  <^  Gallia  to  assemble  in  the  spring,  as  his 
pi:actioe  had  been,  and  all  came  except  the  Canrates, 
Senones,  and  Treviri.  He  does  not  mention  the 
place  to  which  they  were  summoned;  bat  be  moved 
the  meeting  to  Lutetia  Parisionun  (/^sraf),  in  order 
to  be  nearer  to  tlie  Senones,  who  soon  subinitted,  aod 
also  the  Camutes.  (A  G.  vi.  4.)  His  prindpel 
business  now  was  with  the  Treviri  and  ijnhionx, 
king  of  the  Ebnrooes,  who  had  cut  off  the  Bonus 
troops  in  the  previous  winter.  Tbe  Menapii  were 
friends  to  Ambiorix,  and  they  had  been  goilty  ef 
the  insolence  of  never  having  sent  ambassadors  te 
Caesar.  He  entered  their  oountiy  with  his  farces  is 
three  divisions,  burnt  as  usual  all  diat  he  came  near, 
and  carried  off  many  head  of  cattle  and  many  pri- 
soners. (^B,  G.  vi.  6.)  This  brought  them  to  tenre; 
and  the  proconsul  without  delay  set  off  to  punish 
the  Treviri,  who  had  got  Ambiorix  some  friendi 
among  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine.  Be^ 
Caesar  came  Labienus  had  defisated  the  Treviri;  sad 
on  his  arrival  Caesar  built  a  second  wooden  biid^ 
over  tbe  Rhine,  a  little  above  the  place  where  he 
built  the  first,  and  went  a  second  time  into  G^r- 
mania.  (£.  G.  vi.  9.)  This  second  passage  of  the 
Rhine  was  not  marked  by  any  great  event  The 
Ubii,  a  nation  (hi  the  east  bank,  who  will  afterwards 
appear  on  the  Gallic  side,  humbly  submitted ;  sod 
Caesar,  finding  that  his  real  enonies  on  the  Gerann 
side  were  the  Suevi,  made  inquiries  about  then). 
They  had  retired  with  all  thdr  fbraes  a  long  way, 
and  planted  themselves  at  the  pbee  where  a  fbrest  of 
boundless  extent  <<cmmenced.  There  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Romans,  who  prudently  turned  their 
backs  on  the  Suevi  and  returned  by  thdr  bridge  (ri. 
10).     Bemg  bent  on  taking  Ambiorix,  who  bad 
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done  him  so  mncb  nnsdiiof,  Camax  entered  the 
oountry  of  the  Eboroue.  He  left  his  heavy  ma- 
terial with  Q.  Cicero  at  Adoatnca,  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  troops  that  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  before.  (^.  G.  ri.  32.)  Adnatnca  eeema  to  be 
the  site  of  Tonffom^  and,  as  Caesar  says  that  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenitory  of  the  Ebnrones,  it 
fixes  their  poaitian.  [Aduatuca;  Ebubones.] 
While  Caesar  was  wasting  the  lands  of  this  nnfor- 
tunate  people,  some  Germans,  Sigambri,  cxossed  the 
Bhine,  and  feU  on  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero.  {B.  G,  vi. 
35.)  Caesar  retnmed  to  the  camp,  bnt  the  Sigam- 
bri had  time  to  get  safe  off  with  th^  booty.  (J3.  G. 
vi.  41.)  Again  he  set  oni  to  vex  the  Eburones,  as 
he  expresses  ii;  and  we  have  his  own  word  for  what 
he  did :  he  burnt  every  building  that  he  could  see, 
drove  off  the  cattle^  and  the  com  that  hb  men  and 
beasts  did  not  consume  was  laid  by  the  rains.  He 
left  the  oountry  with  the  belief  that,  if  any  of  the 
Eburones  had  escaped  him,  they  would  die  of  hunger. 
(5.  G.  vi.  43.) 

Afler  this  mercileas  devastation  Caesar  summoned 
the  states  of  Gallia  to  Durocortorum  (iSAesow), 
where  he  made  inqniry  into  the  cons^Hracy  of  the 
Senooes  and  Camutes.  Acoo,  who  bad  been  the 
cause  of  the  rising,  was  flogged  to  death ;  and  his 
accomplices  ran  away.  {B.  G.  vi.  44.)  Caesar  put 
his  troops  in  quarters  among  the  Treviri,  the  Lhi' 
gones,  a  people  who  had  always  been  quiet^  and  at 
Agendicnm  (Ssns),  the  chief  town  of  the  Senooes, 
Ue  went  into  Italy  to  hold  the  oonventus. 

The  Galli,  hearing  of  disturbances  at  Borne  this 
winter,  thought  that  Caesar  would  be  detained  in 
Italy  (A.  G,  vii.  1),  and  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  gettii^  rid  of  the  Romans.  The  Car- 
nutes  b^an,  and  the  Arvemi  next  rose  under  a 
brave  and  skilful  commander  Verciugetorix,  who 
stirred  up  the  Galli  north  and  west  of  the  Arvemi 
as  far  as  the  ocean.  This  brought  Caesar  into  the 
Provincia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  (^B.  G,  i.  52.) 
He  cut  his  way  through  Uie  snows  on  the  Ckwtm/eay 
six  feet  deep,  and  came  dovm  on  the  Arvemi,  who 
did  not  expect  him  by  that  way.  (B.  G.  vii.  &)  But 
Caesar  was  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Vercingetorix, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Arvemi,  advan(^  to 
their  aid  from  the  country  of  the  fiituriges,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  to  his  side.  Unless  Caesar 
ooukl  collect  his  scattered  fcMrccs,  he  could  not  make 
head  agiunst  Vercingetorix.  He  resolved  to  do  this 
(limfielf,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  men,  whom 
he  left  under  the  care  of  Bmtus;  he  went  across  the 
CkvtnRM  again  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Vienna 
(  Ftmne)  (HI  the  Bhone,  where  he  fonnd  some  newly 
nissed  Xxws^  of  horse,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  ther&  From  Vienna  he  travelled  day  and 
night  to  the  country  of  the  Lingones,  where  he  had 
two  legions.  Having  reached  these  troops,  he  sum- 
moned the  rest  of  his  forces  from  the  country  of  the 
Senones  and  the  Treviri,  and  got  them  all  together 
before  the  Arvemi  oould  hear  of  his  approach.  He 
kft  two  legions  and  all  his  heavy  material  at  Senty 
and  set  out  towards  the  countvy  of  his  allies,  the 
Boii,  between  the  AQxer  and  the  Zo«re,  whom  Ver- 
cingetorix was  threatening.  His  march  was  rapid 
and  terrible.  In  two  days  he  took  Vellaunodnnum, 
a  town  of  the  Senones,  and  then  came  right  npon 
Genabum  {OrUami)  on  the  Xotre,  where  the  Car- 
nntea»  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  had  mur- 
dered the  Boman  "  negotiatores  ^  who  were  living 
tliere.  [Gsmabuh.]  He  broke  into  the  town, 
which  hjs  men  sacked ;  he  left  it  in  flames,  and 
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crossed  the  Zow-e.  {B»  G,  vii.  1 1.)  He  was  now  in 
the  country  of  the  Bituriges  {Bern).  The  fint 
town  that  he  took  was  Noviodunum.  He  then  came 
on  the  capital  Avaricum  (^Bofsrget),  which  was 
defended  by  a  strong  wall,  made  with  great  skill 
The  GaUi  had  a  way  of  building  their  town  walls, 
which  Caesar  dencribes  very  briefly  and  vexy  well 
{B.  G.  viL  23)  ;  this  people  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  defending  places.  The  uege  was  a 
work  of  great  di£Sculty,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Ronun  soldiers  were  extreme ;  for  it  was  winter, 
and  they  had  to  work  in  the  mud,  the  cold,  and  in 
continual  rain.  The  Roman  commander  tells  the 
end  of  the  affair  in  a  few  words  {B.  G.  viL  28) i 
*'*■  The  soldiers,  whose  passions  were  roused  by  the 
massacre  at  Genabum  and  their  own  sufierings, 
spared  neither  the  helpless  through  age,  nor  Uw 
women,  nor  the  children ;  out  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  about  40,000,  only  800,  who  had  hurried 
out  of  the  place  on  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  invading 
enemy,  escaped  safe  to  Vendngetorix." 

Caesar  found  stores  in  Avaricum,  and,  the  winter 
being  over,  he  was  ready  for  a  regular  campaign. 
But  he  had  first  to  settle  a  domestic  dispute  among 
the  Aedui.  (B.  G.  viL  32.)  Two  men  had  been 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  an  annual  office,  and 
the  constitution  allowed  only  one.  The  whole  state 
was  in  arms,  one  party  against  the  other.  Caesar 
summoned  the  Aedui  to  I^tia  (DScue),  an  island 
on  the  Loire,  and  settled  the  dispute  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  men.  He  exhorted  the  Aedui  to  give 
him  their  assistance  in  the  war,  with  foir  promises 
of  what  he  would  do  for  them  after  Gallia  was 
completely  subdued.  The  position  of  the  Aedui, 
between  the  Upper  Loire  and  the  &ioo«,  made  their 
alliance  most  important  for  the  Romans.  It  was 
the  easiest  line  of  communication  between  the  north 
partof  the  Provinda  and  the  basin  of  the  Seme.  Cae- 
sar was  still  afraid  of  the  Senones  and  the  Pari^i,  and 
he  sent  Labieuus  with  four  legions  into  that  country. 
[Parish.]  He  marched  south  with  six  legions, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  hiU  town  of  Ger- 
govia,  in  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  AlUer.  This,  his  most 
signal  failure  in  Gallia,  is  fold  in  another  place. 
[Gkrooyia.]  After  his  defeat  before  Geigovia 
Caesar  was  in  great  straits.  He  moved  northwards 
to  join  Labienus ;  but  his  treacherous  friends,  the 
Aedui,  seised  Noviodunum  (afterwards  Nevimum, 
Nevera)  on  the  Loire,  where  Caesar  had  great  stores, 
and  the  booty  that  he  had  got  in  the  Gallic  War. 
{B,  G.  vii.  55.)  His  military  chest  also  was  there. 
His  enemies  lined  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with 
troops,  and  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  was  difficult  to  pass.  He  could  not  think  of  re- 
treating. It  would  be  a  confession  that  he  was  beaten. 
Nor  could  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Civetmee^  where 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable;  besides,  Labienus 
was  on  the  Seine,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
be  cut  off.  Nothii^  remained  but  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  accomplished.  He  found  com  and  cattle 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  joined  by  Labienus,  who 
was  as  lucky  as  himself  in  escaping  from  a  veiy 
dangerous  position  (£.  G,  vii.  57 — 62),  and  getting 
safe  to  Sens,  All  Central  and  Westem  Gallia  was 
now  in  arms,  and  Vercingetorix  was  chosen  com* 
mander-in-chie£  The  Rem!  and  Lingcmes  still  stuck 
to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  the  Treviri,  who  were 
kept  busy  by  their  German  neighbours,  sent  aid  to 
neither  side.  Vercingetorix  bestirred  hinuelf  to 
zouse  all  the  couutiy  sgainst  the  Roman  procoosnl. 
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He  poshed  on  the  6abali|  and  some  of  the  Anrenu 
against  the  Helrii,  who  were  within  the  Prorincia ; 
and  the  Rateni  and  Gadorci  were  sent  to  ravage  the 
land  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  who  were  also  within 
the  Provinda.  {B»  G,  vii.  64.)  Caesar,  knowing 
that  the  enemy  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  that  all 
the  roads  into  the  Provincia  and  Italy  were  blocked 
up,  got  cavalry  from  over  the  Rhine,  from  some  of 
his  German  friends  there,  and  light  troops  who 
fought  among  the  cavalry  after  German  fashion. 
The  proconsul,  however,  had  an  eye  to  the  safety  of 
the  Provincia,  and  he  began  to  move  throngh  the 
borders  of  the  Lingones  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani.  He  was  on  his  road  to  the  Provincia,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  returning  when  he  had 
got  reinforcements.  The  occasion  was  tempting  to 
the  Galli.  They  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and 
were  defeated.  (B,  G,  vii.  67.)  The  Germans  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  victory.  All  the  cavalry  of 
Vercingetorix  was  routed,  and  he  fled  to  Alesia,  a 
town  of  the  Mandubii.  [Alesia.]  The  si^e  of 
this  place  and  the  capture  of  Vercingetoriz  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign,  the  result  of  which  was  more 
unfortunate  to  the  Galli  than  glorious  to  Caesar. 
But  a  man  of  less  ability  and  energy  would  have 
perished,  with  all  his  army. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  is  not  by 
Caesar,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  left  some 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  by  the  author. 
Gallia  (b.c.  51)  was  still  not  quiet  The  Bituriges 
were  again  preparing  to  rise,  but  they  were  soon 
checked.  The  divisions  among  these  Gallic  people 
were  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  Roman  army. 
The  Camutes  were  quiet  while  Caesar  was  putting 
down  the  Bituriges,  and  they  b^an  to  attack  them 
as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  the  Romans.  The 
Bituriges  applied  to  Caesar  for  protection.  It  was 
a  hard  winter  when  the  Romans  again  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Camutes.  Caesar  sheltered  his 
infantry  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  ruins  of  Genabum, 
and  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country.  The 
houseless  Camutes  had  no  place  of  refuge  except  the 
forests,  which  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
severity  of  the  season.  A  large  part  of  ihem 
perished,  and  tlie  rest  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
states.  (B.  G»  viii.  5.) 

The  last  great  straggle  of  the  Galli  was  made 
north  of  the  iSeme  by  the  Bellovaci  and  their  allies. 
This  campaign,  which  is  not  very  well  told  by  the 
author,  contains  some  difficulties  {B.  G.  viiL  7 — ^22), 
but  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  study.  These  Belgae 
and  thttr  allies  showed  considerable  military  skill. 
They  seem  to  have  learned  something  from  their 
enemy,  and  the  Roman  general  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  that  their  plans  were  ^  very  judicious, 
and  showed  none  of  the  rashness  of  a  barbarous 
people."  (B.  G.  viii.  8.)  The  defeat  of  the  Bellovaci 
and  their  allies  was  considered  by  Caesar  the  end  of 
hu  Gallic  wars.  (B.  G.  viii.  24)  The  revengeful 
proconsul  had  not  yet  caught  Ambiorix,  nor  for- 
gotten him.  He  once  more  entered  his  country,  and 
did  all  the  mischief  that  he  coald,  thinking,  as  the 
historiatL  says  {B.  G,  viiL  24),  that  if  he  could  not 
catch  Ambiorix,  the  next  best  thing  for  his  honour 
(dignitas)  was  to  treat  his  country  in  such  a  way 
that  his  people,  if  any  were  left,  might  hate  him  so 
much,  for  the  misfortunes  that  he  had  brought  on 
them,  as  never  to  let  him  come  among  them  again. 

The  last  town  that  Caesar  had  to  lesiege  was 
Uxellodunum,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  was 
a  town  of  the  Cadnrci,  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne, 
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and  perhaps  on  the  01tis(£of).  When  Galfia  revolted 
in  B.C.  52,  Drappes,  a  Senon,  had  got  together 
what  the  historian  calls  {B.  G.  viiL  30}  aome  men 
of  desperate  fortune.  He  had  also  induced  slaves  to 
join  him,  men  banished  from  the  various  towns  of 
Gallia,  and  robbers ;  with  this  rabble  be  had  joined 
Dnmnacus,  a  leader  of  the  Andes,  who  was  up  in 
arms  in  the  country  of  the  Fictanes  (^Poitiert). 
C.  Caninins  and  C.  Fabius  easily  defeated  the  xebeb, 
as  the  Romans  would  call  them,  near  the  Loirt, 
Drappes  escaped  from  the  dreadful  slaoghter  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  and,  in  company  with 
another  adventurer,  Lucterius,  a  Cadnrcan,  entered 
the  country  of  the  Cadnrd.  It  u  worthy  of  notioe 
that  the  Camutes  were  in  the  battle  en  the  Loirt, 
This  obstinate  people  had  not  yet  come  to  terns 
with  the  Romans.  They  had  been  cnt  to  pieces, 
driven  from  theur  homes  and  dispersed,  and  again 
appeared  in  arms.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  Tliey 
now  submitted  to  the  Roman  ^rranny,  and  all  the 
Armoric  states  followed  thor  escamjde.  (£.  G.  viiL 
SI.)  The  geographical  position  of  the  Camutes, 
and  their  courage,  made  them  the  defence  of  all  the 
states  to  the  west  between  the  Seme  and  the  Loire. 

Drappes  and  Lucterius  shut  themselves  up  in 
Uxellodunum,  and  Caninias  began  the  siege. 
Caesar,  leaving  M.  Antonius  among  the  Bellovad, 
came  among  the  Camutes,  against  whom  be  had  a 
heavy  gra<^;  for  the  Camutes  began  the  gresi 
rising  in  b.  c.  52,  which  had  nearly  driven  him  oat 
of  C^lia.  He  caught  Gntmat,  whom  be  charged 
with  being  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  and  fkigged 
him  to  death.  (J9.  G.  viii.  38.)  This  example  was 
considered  sufficient.  Nobody  else  was  punished. 
The  reports  that  he  had  from  Caninins  about  the 
resistance  of  Uxellodunum,  irritated  Caesar.  He 
despsed  the  rebels,  but  he  thought  that  be  ought 
to  make  an  example  of  them.  The  ftnt  five  yean 
<jS  his  government  had  been  extended  by  another  five 
yearsi  which  commenced  from  the  beginning  of  b.  c 
53.  It  was  now  b.c.  51,  and  the  Galli  knew  that 
he  had  not  long  to  stay ;  it  was  necessary,  therefbra, 
to  show  them  what  they  might  expect,  if  tb^  wen 
rebellious.  His  treatment  df  the  prisoners  after  the 
capture  of  Uxellodunum  [Uxelloduihtm]  is  the 
most  disgraceful  part  of  his  history.   (J?.  G.  vlu.  44.) 

He  now  thought  that  he  had  finiskwd  bis  work ; 
and  he  had.  Gdllia  remained  for  centuries  a  Bonnn 
country.  Caesar,  who  had  never  seen  Aqnxtanisly 
paid  that  country  a  visit,  and  found  it  submissiTB. 
After  going  to  Narbo^  he  spent  a  few  days  in  visiting 
all  the  coQventus  of  the  Provinda,  and  ■*»«1*"|g  its 
afiairs.  He  placed  his  forces,  for  the  winter,  in 
Belgium,  and  west  of  the  Cevetmee;  foor  legMits  in 
Belgium,  a  tdgn  that  he  still  feared  that  warlike 
people.  He  only  placed  two  legions  east  of  tbe 
CevenneSy  and  they  were  in  the  country  of  tbe 
Aedui,  a  nation  that  had  still  great  infloenoe  amopg 
the  Gallic  people.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Neme- 
tooenna  (^Arrat)  in  the  present  department  of  P^ 
de  Calais  J  not  a  place  which  an  Italian  wodld  cboosa 
to  winter  in.  But  the  author  {B.  G.  viiL  49)  ex- 
plains tin's.  He  wished  to  conciliate  tbe  peojple 
north  of  the  Seine,  He  treated  tbe  states  with 
respect,  made  presents  to  the  diief  m«i,  imposed  no 
new  contributions;  and  he  endeavonied  to  make 
them  satisfied  by  a  mild  admimstration,  after  being 
exhausted  by  long  and  bloody  wars.  After  tbe 
winter  he  went  into  North  Italy,  a  sign  tbat  be 
feared  no  rising  in  Gallia.  He  was  received  with 
rejoicings   by   all    the    mvucipia     and   ririnfiine 
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of  GaDia  Tqgata.  [Galua  Gisalpina.]  The 
town  gates,  the  roaclB,  aod  all  the  plibMS  by 
which  he  passed  were  decorated  with  eveiy  de- 
vice that  could  be  thought  of.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, with  their  children,  came  oat  to  meet  him. 
The  temples  and  the  fora  were  set  oat  with  all  the 
pogeantry  of  a  Roman  religions  festival.  The 
weiilthy  showed  their  magnificence,  and  the  poor 
their  good  will.  The  Italians  of  Cisalpina  Gallia 
were  pronJ  of  their  governor ;  for  he  had  tamed  the 
warlike  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  the  men  who  for 
oentories  had  been  the  terror  of  Italy.  Ho  com- 
mander ever  better  deserved  snch  fiune  aa  is  dae  to 
military  success.  The  conquest  of  Gallia  is  the 
greatest  exploit  that  a  soldier  has  ever  accom- 
plished. 

Caesar  retoned  to  Kemetocenna;  and,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  called  all  his  troops 
from  their  quarters,  and  led  them  to  the  borden  of 
the  Treviri.  There  he,  the  Pmitifex  Hazimua  of 
the  Romans,  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the  state, 
perfonned  the  solemn  ceremony  of  a  Instimtio,  or 
purification.  Both  he  and  his  men  had  much  need 
of  it  The  war  was  over,  the  country  was  quiet; 
and  he  moved  about  just  enough  to  keep  himself  in 
health  and  his  troops.  (£.  G,  vuL  52.)  It  was 
B.  c.  50,  the  year  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  so  busy  a  man  got 
through  an  idle  summer.  The  next  year  he  hgd 
plenty  to  do  in  Italy. 

Caesar  really  makes  four  divisions  of  Gallia, 
though  he  formally  mentions  <mly  three,  for  he  ez- 
clndes  the  Provincia;  ner  does  he  determine  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia,  though  we  can  make  them 
out  accurately  enough.  Of  these  four  divisions, 
Provincia,  Aquitama,  the  country  of  the  Celtae,  and 
the  country  of  the  Belgae,  two  have  been  described. 
[Aquitahia,  Beloak.]  The  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia are  described  in  that  article.  [Pboyingia.] 
The  Alpine  tribes  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
divisioos. 

Caesar's  threefold  division  of  Gallia,  excluding 
the  Provincia,  was  not  arbitrarily  made  by  himself; 
it  is  a  divisioa  founded  on  the  geographical  cha- 
xBcter  of  the  country  and  the  natioaal  character  of 
the  people.  We  see  from  his  Commentaries  that 
the  CeUae  knew  their  own  limits  well,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  Aquitani  and  on  the  side  of  the  Belgae. 
He  has  traced  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Celtae 
by  the  Seme  and  its  great  branch  the  ifanM,  but  he 
bas  not  mentioned  tiie  boundary  from  the  source  of 
the  Ifome  to  the  Rhine.  He  did  not  go  fiirUier 
north  in  this  part  than  the  country  of  the  Lingones; 
«nd  it  is  not  his  manner  to  tell  us  what  he  did  not 
know,  or  what  did  not  eoncem  his  military  opera- 
tions. However,  the  boundary  of  the  Celtae,  from 
the  aonroe  of  the  Afame  to  the  Rhine,  may  be 
determined  well  enough  for  all  purposes.  [Bbloab.] 
These  natural  divisions  of  Caesar  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  as  existing  divisions,  though  the  poli- 
tical divisions  were  changed.  Meb  (iii.  2)  makes 
the  Garomne  the  boundary  of  Aquitania,  though  it 
was  not  80  in  his  time ;  but  if  we  take  his  division 
to  be  a  division  according  to  races,  which  he  seems 
to  mean,  it  is  true.  Pliny  {H.  N,  iv.  17)  also  says 
that  Gallia  Comata,  which  is  all  Gallia  except 
the  Provincia,  is  distributed  among  three  peoples, 
-whose  boundaries  are  chiefly  marked  by  rivers: 
from  the  Scaldis  (Schelde)  to  the  Seme  a  Belgica; 
from  the  Seme  to  the  Garotme  is  Celtics;  and  thence 
to  the  Pyraoees  is  Aquitania.    This  is  correct  for 
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I  CeHica  consdered  as  the  country  of  the  Celtae ;  but 
'  when  he  adds,  "  which  Celtica  is  also  called  Lng- 
dunensis,''  he  makes  an  error,  for  Lugdunensis  did 
not  extend  to  the  Garonme.  But  the  error  is  in  the 
form  of  expression,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fell 
into  it 

The  following  are  the  nations  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  Caesar  does  not 
use  the  term  Celtica.  The  Hblvbtu  were  be- 
tween the  Jura,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the  Rhine. 
The  SEQUAia  were  west  of  the  Helvetii,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Sadne  :  they  bad  the  valley  of  the 
Alduasdubis  or  Dubis  {Zhube),  The  south  part  of 
the  country  between  the  SaSne  and  the  Rhone,  the 
modem  department  of  Ain^  was  occupied  by  the 
AxBABRi.  The  Allobsoobs,  who  belonged  to 
the  Provincia,  had  some  possessions  north  of  the 
Rhone,  and  they  would  in  this  part  be  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ambarri.  The  Rauraci,  ndghbours 
of  the  Sequani,  were  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine : 
they  extended  firom  a  point  on  the  river  above  Bdle 
to  tiie  borders  of  the  Tbxbooci. 

The  Aedui  were  west  <jS  the  Sequani,  and  then: 
territoty  extended  westward  to  the  Loire,  The 
Mamdubh  on  the  north  were  a  dependent  state  of 
the  Aedui.  The  position  of  the  Braknovicbs,  or 
Bbankovii,  also  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  is  un- 
certain. The  Seodsiani,  or  Sebusiani,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhone,  were  also  dependents  of  the 
Aedui;  the  colony  of  Lu€U>uifux  {Ljfon)  was 
planted  in  their  country. 

The  Arvxrni  were  west  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Aedui ;  and  they  had  as  de- 
pendent states  the  Gabali  and  Veixati,  or  Vel- 
launi,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Cadubcx  on  the 
south-west 

The  RuTKXi,  south  of  the  Arvemi,  were  in 
Caesar's  time  divided  into  two  parts,  Ruteni  Pro- 
vinciales  (jS.&.vii.  7),  who  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
vincia ;  and  Ruteni,  who  belonged  to  the  country  of 
the  Celtae.  The  Nriobriobs  were  west  of  the 
Ruteni,  and  on  the  Garoime.  The  smaller  part  of 
their  terrifeotry  seems  to  have  been  south  of  the 
river,  and  they  were  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Celtae  ;  but  they  may  have  been  a  mixed  people. 
(Caes.  B,G.  viL  31.)  The  Biturioes  Vivisci, 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  were  about  Bordeaux, 

The  pETRoooRn  were  north  of  the  Nitiobriges, 
partiy  in  the  basin  of  the  Duranius  (Dordofftie);  and 
north-west  of  them  were  the  SAirroirES,  ext^ing 
along  the  sea  from  the  aestuaxy  of  the  Garonne  to 
the  borders  of  the  Piicn«»fES>  or  Pictavi  The  Pio- 
tones  occupied  the  coontiy  along  the  sea  northward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  £o»re,  and  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inhmd.  The  position  of  the  LEiiOViGES  east 
of  the  Santones  and  Pictones,  b  indicated  by  that  of 
the  town  of  JDwM^,  and  the  extent  of  their  oountry 
by  the  old  diocese  of  Limoges,  The  Bitcjriges 
Cubi,  north  of  the  Lemovices,  occupied  the  rest  of 
Celtica  south  of  the  Loire,  The  Bou,  who  had 
joined  the  Helvetu,  were  settled  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  i. 
28)  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  The  Iksubres, 
who  are  placed  in  the  maps  on  the  Upper  Loire, 
north  of  the  Vellavi,  are  unknown  to  Gallic  history. 
[Galua  Cibauina.] 

The  TuROMES  had  territory  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Loire  f  and  their  limits  are  those  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Tottra,  The  Andes  or  Aitdecayi  were 
west  of  the  ToroneB,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Loire,  The  NAScncTES  or  NAimETES  were  west  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire,    North 
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of  the  KamnetM,  along  tlia  eoMt,weri  the  Vnrnn; 
and,  forther  weit,  the  Omua  or  Onsiai  occapied 
theextramitjof  tfaifl  peniiuala.  The  Cobuopri, 
a  small  people  m  the  territory  of  the  CMami,  are  not 
mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  GumoaouTAK,  one  of 
the  Annoric  states,  are  north  of  the  Veneti  and  east 
of  the  Osismi.  The  RxDons  are  mentkned  hj 
Caesar  among  the  Armcde  states:  if  they  really  ex- 
tsoded  to  the  sea,  they  ooold  on]y  have  had  the 
coast  aboDt  the  bay  of  5e.  IficUL  The  town  of 
ennet  shows  their  position  in  the  interior.  As  to 
the  Bidocesii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  Viducaesii 
(ii.  8.  §  6),  see  the  articles  Bioucesii  and  Vidd- 


The  position  of  the  AmiuATn,  one  of  the  Ar- 
morie  states  mentioned  by  Caesar,  is  nnknown.  The 
Abboicatdi  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The 
Ukblu,  an  Annoric  state  (£.  O.  rii.  75),  oocnpied 
the  peninsnla  of  CoUmtm.  The  DiABLDrrss  and 
CsaroKAn  were  east  of  the  Bedones,  and  north  of 
the  Andes.  [Aulebci.]  A  teiritory  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  Cenomani  on  the  west  was  oocnpied  by 
the  AjBvn,  a  small  people  not  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
The  SBSUvn  (B.  G,  il  34)  were  nei^bours  of  the 
Diahlintes  to  the  north.  Caeear  and  Ptolemy  (ii 
8.  §  5)  |daoe  only  the  Lbzoyii  on  the  coast  between 
the  month  of  the  Seine  and  the  Unelli-,  bnt  two 
small  peoples,  BAiocAasn  and  Viducasses,  seem 
to  have  been  comprised  within  their  territory.  The 
position  of  the  J^ubovioes  is  north  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Seme. 

The  CARiruTB  were  on  the  middle  coarse  of  the 
Loiref  and  they  also  tonched  a  part  of  the  Seine. 
This  position  made  their  territoiy  a  central  point  of 
union  for  the  Celtic  nations,  as  we  see  in  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  War.  The  Camntes  began  the  great 
rebellion  in  b.  c.  5S,  and  thehr  submission  in  b.  g. 
5 1  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Annoric  states.  Thar 
country  was  also  the  head-qoarten  of  the  Celtic 
Druids.    (£.  G.  vi.  18.) 

The  position  of  the  AmnrABETi,  who  an  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  as  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  has 
hitherto  been  undetermined.  In  a  note  to  Long's 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  (vii.  90)  reasons  are  gifen, 
which  the  editor  thinks  satis&ctoiy,  for  placing  them 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  opposite  to  the  Bitu^ 
riges  CubL 

The  PARisn  had  part  of  their  tarritoiy  north  of 
the  Sewe;  but  still  they  were  a  Celtic  people.  Their 
chief  place  was  Lutetia  (Parit).  Their  neighboors 
the  Mbldi  were  on  the  Mame ;  and  part  of  their 
territory  was  north  of  this  river,  which  Csesar 
makes  the  boondary  between  the  Celtae  and  the 
Belgae ;  which,  as  well  as  otiitf  like  instances,  shows 
that  when  he  names  the  {rororme,  the  £sMe,  and 
the  Marnef  as  boundaries  of  the  Celtae,  he  speaks 
in  general  terms,  and  does  not  affect  perfect  aocu^ 
racy-— which,  in  fact,  was  impossible.  Parte  was 
an  important  position  even  in  Caesar's  time, — bemg 
on  an  island,  La  (7t<^,— -and  here  he  held  a  meeting 
of  the  statee  of  (Sallia.  Under  the  later  empire  it 
became  a  chief  residence.  The  Meldi  on  the  Mame 
are  not  tiie  Meldi  whom  Caesar  speaks  of. 

The  Sknokbs  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Seme  and 
the  Yonnef  above  Porw, — a  nation  that  sent  a  co- 
lony to  Italy,  and  once  captured  Bonie.  Their  car 
pitel,  Sen$f  retains  the  name  of  the  peQ{)Ie,  and  fixes 
a  cAtrsl  point  in  their  tenitoiy.  The  TsicAaaBS 
were  on  the  main  branch  of  the  SMne,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Icanna  (Fowie) :  their  chief  town 
Angustobona  is  Trowe.    The  Laooixsa  were  at 


the  sonroes  of  the  Seine  and  Mmme,  and  en  the 
high  lands  which  run  cast  to  the  Voeegns  (  Feeyesr). 
Caesar  does  not  tell  us  that  tbcj  were  Celtae,  bet 
this  oondnsion  may  be  easily  deriwd  fiom  his  woric. 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  assign  them  to  Bdgica,  wfaidi  m 
true  as  to  the  politacal  divisiona  of  their  tinae;  bnt 
the  T.ingones  were  a  Celtic  peofAe,  and  one  of  thoea 
that  settled  in  Italy.  No  Belgic  people  creeacd  the 
Alps  or  invaded  Italy;  a  fact  iHiich,  among  many 
others,  proves  that,  politically  and  natienally,  there 
was  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Belgae  and 
the  Celtae. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  Cassai^s  ConDnentariss 
which  is  owing  to  the  woris  Gallia  and  Gal&  having 
two  meanings.  All  Gallia  (omnia  Gallia)  mnekits 
of  three  parts,  one  of  which  tiie  people  inlmhiti  who 
call  themselves  Celtae,  but  the  Bomana  called  tiMm 
Galli.  (B.  G.  I  1.)  When  Caesar  naea  the  wwd 
Gallia,  he  often  means  all  Gallia ;  and  when  Im  neet 
Galli,  he  sometimes  means  the  Gallic  people  gene- 
raUy.  (B.  G,  iv.  SO.)  Bnt  hie  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  Galli  appHee  mainly,  pohapa  alta- 
gether,  to  Csltica;  and  in  many  paeaagea,  where 
be  usss  tiie  word  Galli,  he  means  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  part  sonth  of  the  Ssmc  If  any 
person  will  read  attentively  the  descriptiosi  of  the 
GaUi  (i?.  (?.  vL  13,  &C),  he  wiU  see  tiiat  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  Aquitani,  of  whom  Caesar  knew  very 
little,  and  had  littie  to  do  with ;  and  certainly  not 
at  aU  to  a  veiy  huge  part  of  the  people  whom  he 
includes  in  the  genenl  term  Belgae.  He  ooosidend 
many  of  these  Belgae  to  be  Gennaoa,  pure  and 
mixed.  Of  the  Meni^i  and  Nervii  he  knefw  little. 
The  Treviri  he  considered  to  be  as  brutal  as  their 
neighboDW  the  Germans.  {B,  G.  viii.  25.)  The 
Morini  have  a  Celtic  name,  and  were  of  Gallic  stock, 
but  they  were  chiefly  hog-fisedere  and  oattl»-feedere ; 
they  had  not  the  dviliution  of  the  cnhlvnton  ef 
the  groond.  The  Bellovad  and  the  eUisr  pore 
Belgae  were  a  warlike  race,  and  they  had  towM, 
which  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  civiUaatian. 
They  wen  nesrer,  both  in  positioB  and  charadar,  to 
the  Celtic  tribes  than  any  otiier  of  the  Belgae^ 
except  the  Bemi.  It  seems  probable  thni  the  Ar- 
moric  peoples,  the  Ven^  and  others,  being  marih 
time,  were  in  many  respects  diffisnent  from  the  inlaid 
Celtae.  Those  Celtae,  whose  habits  Caeear  deecrlbeB, 
the  most  civilised  of  the  nation,  were  the  Heivetii, 
Sequani,  Aedoi,  Arverni,  Canutes,  Senonea^  and 
thdr  dependents.  The  Bemi,  though  indnded  in 
Caesar's  general  term  Belgae,  seem  to  have  beea 
closely  connected  with  their  southern  neif^boozs; 
and  in  Gaesar^s  time  they  w«ra  the  rivaja  of  the 
AeduL  (A  G.  vi.  12.) 

In  a  vine-growing  country,  and  one  irhetv  the 
vine  is  indigenous,  as  it  is  in  Gallia,  the  onitim  ef 
this  plant  is  an  indication  of  greater  civility  and  rf 
general  social  improvement.    Straho  (p.  178) 


to  suppose  that  in  his  time  the  vine  hardly  pro- 
duced any  thing  north  of  the  CfeewMt.  In  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aem  it  was  cnltiratied 
on  the  slopes  along  the  waten  of  the  MmeL  Bot 
Gallia  was,  in  Stndw's  time,  and  even  eariier,  rkh 
in  cattie  and  hogs:  and  it  had  abuadanee  of  gfeod 
pasture  and  good  horses,  as  their  huge  oavaby  ferae 
shows.  The  Galli  would  give  a  luge  sum  ler  a 
good  hone.  (A  G.  iv.  2.)  The  eonthera  and  centnl 
parts  were  cleared  to  a  great  extent,  and  com  was 
grown  in  abundance  even  north  of  the  Seine,  The 
Provinda  was  considered  by  the  Bomans  as  another 
Italy  in  climate  and  products:  and  Stnbo  aays 
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(p.  178)  of  GalUa  generally,  that  <<no  part  of  it 
remained  nnprodactire,  except  where  there  were 
BwampB  or  forests,  and  even  these  parts  were  inha- 
bited, jet  rather  oa  acooont  of  the  popnlooaness 
than  by  reason  of  the  industry  of  the  people ;  for  the 
women  are  good  breeders  and  carefol  mothers,  but 
the  men  are  more  inclined  to  war  than  tilling  the 
ground:  but  now,"  he  says,  **  they  are  compelled  to 
till  the  ground  since  they  have  laid  down  thor 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Gallia  was  a  populous 
coontry  in  Caesar's  time,  populous  at  least  after  the 
measure  of  anUquity.  There  were  not  so  many,  nor 
such  large^  towns  as  there  are  now;  and  there  may 
have  been  a  larger  surface  covered  with  forest.  We 
may  suppose,  ako,  that  the  lands  on  the  rivers  and 
in  the  low  countriss  were  less  completely  embanked; 
80  there  would  be  more  swamp  and  roanh.  But  the 
dry  huids  were  cultivated,  and  well-iohabited.  The 
prao£i  are  abundant.  The  news  of  the  insurrection 
at  Genabum  in  b.  a  52  was  carried  into  the  country 
of  the  Arvemi,  a  distanoe  of  160  Boman  miles,  as 
Caesar  reckons  it,  between  sun-rise  and  before  the 
end  of  the  first  watch  of  the  evening  on  a  winter's 
day.  (A  0.  via.  3.)  This  passage,  which  has  some- 
times been  most  absurdly  explained,  is  a  clear  proof 
that  the  country  was  populous.  The  news  was 
passed  on  from  village  to  villi^e.  Men  must  have 
run  to  carry  it;  thoee  who  received  the  news  ran  on 
as  fost  as  they  ooald  to  the  Qsxt  village,  and  so  on. 
In  his  wars  we  find  that  Caesar  had  few  supplies 
fVom  Italy.  He  could  hardly  get  much,  even  from 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  except  hoisss.  The  resources  of 
the  Provincia  helped  him  greatly ;  but  in  many  parts 
of  Gallia  he  got  all  that  he  wanted  from  the  country, 
— com,  cattle,  hides,  and  materials  for  cbthing.  The 
war  supported  him,  and  even  made  him  rich.  The 
communications  seem  to  have  been  pretty  good  in 
some  p«rts.  There  were  roads;  well<known  fords  at 
the  riven,  which  imply  roads;  and  wooden  bridges, 
in  Celtica  at  lmfi%-  Caesar  even  mentions  a  bridge 
CAG.U.  5)  over  th#  Auoa  (^tsne),  in  thoterritoyy 
•f  thaBemi. 

The  GalU  wars  ar.qnainted  with  the  use  of  the 
melafa.  Tbe  Bituoges  had  skill  in  mining  (KG, 
▼ii.  98)»  which  they  foimd  useftU  when  the  Bomaas 
besieged  their  town  Avaricum.  They  worked  iron 
mines  extensively.  Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  coined 
zDooey;  the  Sequani,  for  instance.  They  may  have 
learoed  this  from  the  Massaliot  Greeks  and  their 
eoloaies,  as  well  as  the  use  of  letters;  for  they  used 
the  Greek  i^phabet  There  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dense  that  the  Galli  ever  had  any  other  than  the 
Greek  or  the  Boman  alphabet,  which  are  the  same. 

Stnbo  (p.  189)  has  some  remarks  on  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  Gallia,  both  fior  internal  and 
foreign  trade.  He  says,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
ohserve  the  adaptation  of  the  countiy  to  the  riven 
and  to  the  sea,  both  the^  ocean  and  the  inland  sea ; 
for,  if  ^y  one  will  attentively  examine,  he  will  find 
that  this  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
the  coantiy :  **  I  mean,"  he  says,  "  that  the  necea- 
saries  of  life  are  easily  interchanged  among  all,  and 
the  advantages  are  made  <^n  to  all ;  so  that,  even 
in  such  things  as  these,  one  may  believe  that  there 
is  evideoee  of  the  work  of  Providence,  the  parts  of 
this  Qonntiy  being  placed  with  respect  to  one  another, 
not  as  chance  might  have  it,  but  with  wise  purpose.'* 
The  basin  (rf'the  Atax  (Aude),  on  which  Nariorme 
stands,  is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  Garomm 
hy  an  easy  country ;  and  the  basins  of  both  rivers 


are  connected  with  Spain  by  the  passes  at  tlie  two 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  Between  the  head  of  the  iSbdiM 
and  the  waters  of  the  Seme  is  a  portage  of  small 
extent ;  and  there  was  a  navigation  down  the  Seme 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  an  easy  voyage  to  Britain. 
Ab  the  navigation  up  the  Bhone  was  difficult,  some 
of  the  goods  from  the  Provincia  were  taken  in  carts 
by  an  easy  land  road  to  the  country  of  the  Arvemi 
and  the  Upper  Zsoire,  and  so  carried  down  to  the 
ocean.  There  were  four  se»>ronte8  from  Gallia  to 
Britain, — from  the  country  of  the  Morini,  from  the 
Seme^  from  the  Xoire,  and  from  the  Garotme,  These 
natural  advantages  of  France  were  not  neglected 
before  it  became  a  Boman  provincia ;  but  they  were 
used  much  more  afterwards,  when  the  Bomans  made 
so  many  excellent  roads  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
signal  example  of  bad  administFatkin  in  this  fine 
countiy,  that  its  natural  capabilities  were  neglected 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  that  till  comparativdj 
recent  Umes  so  little  has  been  done  to  frudlitate  the 
interchange  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  ^make 
these  advantages  open  to  aU."  The  political  divisions 
of  ancient  Gallia  would  be  a  reaeon  for  the  demanding 
of  tolls  or  duties  on  goods  carried  from  one  country 
to  another ;  a  mode  of  raising  money  obvious  to  the 
rudest  barbarian,  and  practised  by  all  nations  that 
caU  themselves  civilised.  The  Galli  had  river  toUa 
before  Caesar's  time,  and  this  impediment  to  com- 
merce existed  in  France  till  the  great  Bevolntion  of 
1789,  up  to  which  time  the  map  of  Frsnce  and  its 
political  divisions  preserved  many  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a  map  of  Gallia  that  would  fit  the  time  ef 
Caesar.  The  division  of  France  into  departments  ia 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  her  revolutionary 
convulsion.  But  political  divisions  cannot  all  at 
once  erase  national  character;  and  France,  only  a 
part  of  Caesar's  GaUia,  is  still  a  country  of  many 
tribes. 

The  maritime  oommeree  of  the  south  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Massaliot  Greeks,  until  the 
Bomans  cane  in  for  their  share  by  settling  JVor- 
6ofm«,  and  finally  by  reducing  all  the  Greek  towns 
under  their  dominion.  This  Massaliot  oommeree 
requires  a  notke  by  itselt  The  trade  on  the  Atlantis 
in  Caesar's  time  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Annoric  states.  The  course  of  the  tin  trade 
with  Britain  is  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  22),  and 
his  description  may  be  true  for  centuries  before  his 
time.  The  traders  sailed  to  the  promontory  Bele^ 
rion  (the  Lands  End)  for  the  tin  which  the  natives 
of  Britain  conveyed  to  an  island,  Ictis  {Mouni 
SL  Michael),  The  merchants  took  it  fitnn  Ictis  to 
the  French  coast,  whence  it  was  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  Bhone,  and  so  down  the  river. 

The  social  and  political  condition  of  the  GaUio 
nation  before  the  Boman  conquest  would  supply  ma- 
terials for  a  long  chapter.  Thierry  {Histoire  dee 
Gamhity  JDettxiim  Parties  chap,  i)  has  treated 
this  subject  at  some  length,  and  in  an  instructiva 
manner,  though  a  careful  reader  will  not  accept  all 
the  conclasions  that  he  derives  from  his  authorities. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  great  ferocity  of  the 
Gallic  nations  may  be  true  only  of  some  of  them, 
and  then:  manners  were  improving  when  the  Bomana 
came  among  them.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  198), 
who  travelled  in  Gallia  in  the  second  century  before 
our  aera,  speaks  of  practices  which  probably  belonged 
to  some  of  the  northern  peoples  only.  "After  battle," 
he  says,  "they  used  to  fasten  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  to  their  horses'  necks,  and  when  they  got 
home  nailed  them  to  their  doors."  He  saw  this  often, 
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and  at  first  he  foond  it  strange,  but  habit  made  him 
indiflerent  to  it    PoeidonnB  was  a  Stoic. 

There  is  hardlj  a  vice  of  which  the  GalH  are  not 
aocuBed  bj  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  drunkenness, 
cruelty,  and  abominable  lust  We  maj  easily  guess 
what  the  Galli  would  have  said  of  Caesar  and  his 
men,  if  they  had  written  the  history  of  the  conquest 
The  Italian  and  Massaliot  merchants  encouraged  the 
Gallic  propensity  to  drink,  just  as  the  white  trader 
now  demoralises  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
(Diod.  V.  26.)  The  Belgae  had  less  intercourse 
with  these  greedy  adrenturers  (A  G.  i.  1),  and  they 
were  less  corrupted  than  the  Celtae.  The  GalU 
made  beer  and  mead  ;  but  th^  liked  wine  better, 
and  would  drink  till  they  were  mad.  A  Gall  would 
give  a  boy  for  a  good  jar  of  wine. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Celtae  and  of  all  the 
Oallio  nations  was  miserable.  The  country  was 
divided  into  numerous  independent  states,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  were  always  contending  for  the 
supremacy.  The  weaker  states  senred  one  or  the 
other  of  the  mors  powerful  states,  and  paid  them 
tribute.  The  political  system  was  a  tyranny  of  the 
rich  over  the  poor ;  and  the  religion  was  a  horrible 
snpentition.  Two  classes  of  men  had  the  power 
and  the  wealth :  the  noble,  as  we  may  call  him,  and 
the  {niest  The  poorer  sort  went  for  nothing. 
(A  O.  vi  13.)  The  Celtae  had  slaves,  and  many 
of  the  poor  chose  the  state  of  serritude  to  some 
noble,  instead  of  fireedom,  when  they  became  over> 
loaded  with  debt,  or  uniU>Ie  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
when  tb^  were  wronged  by  some  powerful  neighbour. 
In  serritude  the  poor  Celt  would  have  at  least  a 
master  to  feed  him  and  protect  him  against  other 
tyrants.  These  nobles  were  <*  equites,"— mounted 
men, — and  each  maintained  as  many  dependents  as 
lie  could,  and  horses  for  them.  They  were  always 
fighting  and  quarrelling ;  almost  every  year  till 
Caesar's  arrival.  Caesar  does  not  explain  how  the 
poorer  sort  got  into  debt;  nor  how  the  land  was 
dirided.  The  rich  had  doubtless  laige  tracts.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poor  had  any  land  in  full 
ownership.  They  were  probably  in  the  condition  of 
tenants  who  paid  tfaeir  rent  in  kind,  or  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind ;  and  thor  debts  might 
either  arise  from  arrears  of  rent,  or  from  borrowing  to 
supply  their  mnts.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
where  they  might  borrow:  the  towns  would  contain 
the  traders,  and  the  market  would  be  in  the  towns. 
Arms,  agricnltuial  imj^ements,  and  clothing  must 
be  bought  with  com,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  poor 
cultivator^  whether  a  kind  of  proprietor  or  a  tenant, 
would  soon  find  himself  in  bad  plight  between  his 
lord,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  **  mercatOT,"  who  tra- 
velled the  country  with  his  cart  loaded  with  the 
tempting  liquor  that  he  could  not  resist  (Diod.  v. 
26.)  The  enormous  waste  of  life  in  the  Gallic 
domestic  quarrels,  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  easily  supplied. 
A  poor  agricultural  nation,  with  such  robust  women 
as  the  Galli  had  (Diod.  v.  32),  is  exactly  the  people 
to  produce  soldiers.  Among  such  a  people  more 
male  chUdren  are  bom  than  the  land  requires  ;  and 
those  who  are  not  wanted  for  the  plough,  the  spade,  or 
to  watch  the  cattle,  are  only  fit  to  handle  the  sword. 
A  braver  set  of  men  never  faced  the  enemy  than  the 
Galli  with  whom  Caesar  fought.  Most  of  them  were 
the  children  of  pover^,  brought  up  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
We  often  read,  at  earlier  periods,  of  their  losing,  through 
intemperance,  the  fruits  of  a  hard-fought  battle ;  but 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  Gallic  wars. 
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The  nobles  were  immensely  rich,  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  poor.  Of  their  great  wealth  tbov 
is  conclusive  evidence.  Caesar  (B.  G.  L  18)  iofina 
us  that  Dumnorix,  an  Aeduan,  had  madeagrat 
fortune  by  fitrming  the  tolls  axid  other  taxes,  lad 
that  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  large  body  of  bone. 
The  rich  Galli  were  pdygamists,  and  they  had  tin 
power  of  life  and  death  over  wife  and  ddUraL 
Caesar  does  not  expressly  limit  this  power  to  tba 
rich;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a  powerwhich 
no  poor  man  ever  exercised.  He  mentions  akiod  <£ 
marriage  settlement  among  the  rich, — for  to  them 
only  it  can  apply, — which  shows  that  the  cooditioo 
of  women  of  that  class  was  not  so  bad.  If  the  hus- 
band received  a  portion  with  his  wife,  he  added  to  it 
as  much  from  his  own  fortune.  The  produce  of  the 
joint  stock  was  aocumukted,  and  the  whole  stock, 
with  its  accumulations,  belonged  to  the  sorriror. 
{B.  G,  vi.  19.)  This  is  like  an  English  estate  bj 
entiretieB,  as  it  is  called.  It  was  a  good  contriTSDCt 
for  keeping  up  the  wealth  of  a  fiunHy  and  pcoridiag 
for  the  wife,  if  she  survived.  Caesar  says  soihiBg 
of  the  law  of  succession  among  the  GallL 

It  seems  that  in  Caesar's  time  things  were  duogei 
Gallia  had  gone  though  many  revolutions.  He  giTtt 
some  instances  of  the  superstition  of  the  Galli,  and 
of  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  rdigion  {B.  G. 
ri.  15);  and  he  mentions  the  Druids  and  the  xmUm 
as  the  ruling  classes.  But  we  see  little  of  priotlT 
rule :  it  had  evidentlf  declined  before  the  power  ol 
the  nobles,  and  the  growth  of  the  numerous  toms 
which  Gallia  then  contained ;  and  probably  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Greeks  was  felt  over  a  huge  pert  d 
the  countiy.  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  13)  was  told  thai 
the  Draidical  system  was  the  growth  of  Britain,  and 
imported  into  Gallia.  He  merely  tells  us  what  he 
heard;  but  he  states  that  in  his  time  those  who 
wished  to  master  thoroughly  this  mysterious  lesroing, 
generally  went  to  school  in  Britain.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  some  revdntion  in  Gallia  drore 
Draids  into  Britain,  and  we  must  suppose  that  they 
carried  theur  most  learned  doctors  with  them.  The 
Galli  woe,  as  the  Roman  says,  '*  a  nation  greatlf 
given  to  supentitions,"  a  circumstance  in  which  thar 
conqueror  and  his  offioera  did  not  resemble  them  tt 
all.  The  GalHc  Druids  had  a  pontiff:  and  when  ooe 
died,  the  next  in  merit  (dignitas)  snooeeded;  hut  if 
several  were  equal,  a  successor  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  Druids,  or,  as  it  sometimes  happened, 
the  title  to  the  office  was  decided  by  arms.  Muj 
young  men  flocked  to  the  Droids  to  learn  what  they 
had  to  teach;  and  the  priests,  we  may  suppose,  wcie 
taken  from  these  pupils.  It  would  be  an  object  of 
ambition  to  get  into  this  sacred  class;  for  the  Dniidfl 
were  highly  respected.  They  were  priests,  and  judges 
in  almost  all  disputes,  public  and  private.  Like  the 
old  Roman  patricians,  they  had  both  religion  and 
law  in  thdr  hands.  The  priest  did  not  fight;  and 
he  paid  no  taxes.  This  explains  why  parents  ven 
so  eager  to  get  their  sons  into  this  pririleged  order. 
(B.  G.  vi.  14.)  It  was  a  provision  for  them.  The 
pupils  learned  by  heart  a  vast  number  of  verseSt 
though  the  Druids  were  well  able  to  write,  and  lued 
the  Greek  character  for  writmg  their  language,  both 
in  public  and  private  affairs.  Hero  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  before  the  Christian  aera  the  Celtic: 
was  a  written  language,  a  circumstance  that  woald 
fix  it;  and  the  practice  of  committing  to  memoiy 
this  long  string  of  verses  would  have  the  same  eSed. 
Caesar  supposes  that  the  verses  were  not  committed 
to  writing,  partly  to  prevent  the  learning  from  being 
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divulged, — which  implies  that  other  people  could 
read  besides  the  Druids, — and  partly  to  exercise 
the  memory.  They  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  transmigration  into  difierent  bodies. 
They  taught  their  youths  also  astronomy,  and  much 
about  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  immortal  gods. 

In  the  different  states  we  read  ci  a  concilium  or 
assembly,  variously  constituted.  One  thing  the 
Galli  provided  against  carefully:  there  was  to  be  no 
talk  on  political  matters  except  in  the  concilium.  If 
a  man  heard  anything  by  rumour  or  report  tliat 
concerned  the  state,  he  must  open  it  only  to  the 
magistrates,  who  concealed  what  they  thought  fit^ 
and  told  the  people  just  as  much  as  they  thought 
proper.  (B.  G,  vi.  20.)  There  was  no  liberty  of 
speech.  Caesar  speaks  of  senates  among  the  GkiUic 
tribes  (J9.  G.  ii.  5) ;  that  is,  a  governing  body  to 
which  he  gives  a  name  which  a  Itoan  would  under- 
stand. He  does  not  explain  the  constitution  of  these 
senates,  which  might  not  always  be  the  same.  The 
head  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  elective.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Aedui,  named  Veigobretus 
(^B.  G.  i.  16),  was  elected  for  a  year,  and  had  *'  vi- 
tae  et  necis  in  suos  potestatem ;"  which  is  sometimes 
misunderstood  to  mean,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked. 
It  simply  means  that  he  was  the  chief  judge.  Some- 
thing of  a  popular  assembly,  of  a  democratic  element, 
appears  in  some  of  the  states.  Usurpations  were 
common  things.  A  man  who  was  rich  enough  to 
get  a  large  body  of  adherents,  would  seize  on  power, 
and  keep  it  as  long  as  he  could.  In  the  early  period 
of  Gallic  history  kings  appear  more  frequently  than 
in  Caesar's  time;  and  we  read  of  kings  whose  fathers 
had  been  kings, — which,  however,  was  rather  a 
rare  occurrence.  A  long  regular  dynasty  of  princes 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  Either  popular 
insnrrection  or  a  successful  rival  displaced  them. 
These  frequent  revdntions  filled  the  country  with 
desperate  men,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  were 
always  ready  for  adventure.  Exiles,  fugitives,  and 
men  who  had  saved  their  lives  by  running  away, 
swarmed  in  the  country.  Those  who  could  not  find 
safety  in  Gallia  found  a  refuge  in  Britain.  The  at- 
tempt of  Thierry  {Hittoire  dea  Gauioia)  to  explain 
the  early  revolutions  and  constitutions  of  Gallia,  is 
ingenious,  but  not  satisfactory.  A  careful  perusal 
of  Caesar  will  give  a  better  notion  of  the  confusion 
that  reigned  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine, 
when  the  Romans  came  to  settle  aU  disputes  and 
teach  the  people  how  to  live. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  in  b.  c.  44.  Little  is 
said  of  what  he  did  with  Gallia  from  the  time  when 
he  left  it  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  neglect  so  profitable  a  conquest 
Suetonius  says  (^Caes.  25):  "All  Gallia  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Saltus  PyxWeus,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  Gehenna,  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Rhone,  except 
the  allied  states  and  those  that  had  done  him  service, 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  imposed 
on  the  people  an  annual  payment  to  the  amount  of 
' quadringenties  stipendii  nomine.'"  It  was  not 
called  "  tributum  "  or  "  vectigal."  Ammianus  Mai*- 
oelluius  (xv.  II),  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  aera,  has  a  passage  which  has  caused  much 
difficulty.  He  speaks  of  four  divisions  after  Caesar's 
conquest,  made  by  him  as  dictator;  but  he  uses 
terms  that  can  only  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  divisions  that  existed  in  his  time.  He  says  that 
Narbonensis  contained  also  Lugdunensis  and  Vien- 
nensLf;  Aquitaniawaa  a  second  division;  the  Su- 
j«rior  and  Inferior  Germania  and  the  Belgae  were 
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under  two  jurisdictions  at  the  same  time."  (See  the 
Note  rf  H.  Yalesius.)  Walckenaer  attempts  to  ex- 
plain this  passage,  uid  to  show  that  it  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  (p.  177)  says :  but  it  is  not  worth  the 
labour.  Both  authors  are  very  obscure  here;  and 
Ammianus  is  too  uncritical  to  be  trusted  fw  such  a 
matter,  even  if  one  were  quite  sure  what  he  meant. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Gauls  knew  the  value  of  tlie 
men  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  had  formed  a 
legion  of  Transalpine  Galli,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Gallic  name  Alauda:  he  fitted  them  out  like  Roman 
soldiers,  and  drilled  them  after  Roman  fashion. 
(Sneton.  C'ae«.c24.)  Finally  he  made  them  Ro- 
man citizens,  which  must  have  taken  place  after  he 
was  dictator.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  Galli  in  his 
army, — Aquitanians,  mountaineers  from  the  border 
of  the  Provincia,  archers  from  the  Ruteni,  and  Gallic 
cavalry,  which  he  had  found  useful  also  in  his  Gallic 
wars.  His  last  military  operation  in  Gallia  was  the 
siege  of  Massilia  [Massttja],  b.  c.  49.  He  after- 
wsdrds  sent,  under  TL  Claudius  Nero,  a  supple- 
mentary colony  to  Narbo,  and  a  colony  to  Arelate 
(^Arles%  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
(Tx.  Caea^A^f  who  speaks  of  other  colonies,  but  he 
does  not  mention  them.  Baeterrae  {Beziers)  may 
have  been  one,  and  Forum  Julii  (^Frejui)  another. 
All  these  were  colonies  <^  old  soldiers.  Caesar  had 
Galli  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Greece  and 
Africa;  and  there  were  also  Galli  on  the  side  of  the, 
Pompeian  party.  These  war-loving  men  had  never 
a  better  commander,  for  Caesar  led  them  to  \ictory 
and  paid  them  well.  The  civil  wars  of  Rome  threw 
a  great  number  of  Gallic  adventurers  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Juba,  the  African,  had  a 
picked  guard  of  Gallic  and  Spanish  cavalry  (B.  C, 
ii.  40);  and  M.  Antonius  maide  a  present  to  Cleo- 
patra of  some  hundreds  of  these  men.  Caesar  even 
placed  some  of  his  Transalpine  friends  in  the  Roman 
senate, — some  of  the  semibarbarous  Galli,  as  Sueto- 
nius calls  them  {C<iet.  c.  76,  80),  —  a  measure 
which  well  deserved  the  ridicule  that  attended  it 

Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  51)  says  that,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
44,  Caesar  united  the  government  of  the  Provincia 
and  Hispania  Citerior  under  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 
Hirtius  had  Belgica,  and  L.  Munatius  Plancus  had 
Celtica.  In  b.  c.  43,  the  year  after  Caeaar^s  death, 
Lepidus  still  held  his  provinces.  L.  Munatius  Plan- 
cus, who  was  also  in  Gallia,  founded  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Rauracorum  {Augtt),  in  Switzerland,  and 
Lugdunnm  {Lyon)^  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Rhone 
and  SaSnCf  which  soon  became  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  Transalpine  Gallia  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50)  ;  but 
the  colony  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  perhaps  was  not 
completely  settled  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  name. 

The  final  settlement  of  Gallia  was  the  work  of 
Octavianus  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus. His  success  in  administering  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  due  to  his  great  abilities  and  to  the  name 
that  he  bore.  His  able  assistant  was  M.  Vlpsanius 
Agrippa,  who  Jed  his  troops  from  Aquitania,  which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  insurrection  (Appian,  B.  C, 
V.  92),  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  b.  a  37. 
He  was  the  second  Roman  commander  who  crossed 
this  river  into  Germany.  The  Ubii,  a  nation  akeady 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into 
Gallia,  and  Agrippa  pemiitted  them  to  settle  there. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  27;  Strab.  p.  194.)  The  Oppidum 
Ubiorum  afterwards  became  the  Roman  colony  Agrip- 
pinensis.  [Colonia  Agrifpinbnsis.]  Probably 
about  this  time  the  Tungri,  another  Germanic  tribe, 
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irere  aUowed  to  ooeiit>y  the  ooantiy  from  which  the 
Eborones  had  perished.  Agrippa  seems  tx>  hare 
established  the  policy  of  phmting  German  tribes  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, — ^nations  that  were  driven 
hj  their  coontrTmen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  tnie  German  hated  and  despised  the  men  who 
shnt  themselves  np  within  walls;  and  the  Qallicised 
German  who  enjoyed  his  possessions  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  reidy  to  defend  them  against 
his  less  civilised  brothers. 

The  disputes  of  Octavianns  Caesar  with  M.  Ante* 
nius  prevented  him  from  directing  all  his  attention 
to  the  Galliae.  For  some  years  Uie  conntry  was  in 
a  disturbed  state.  The  Treviri  were  rednced  to 
obedience  by  Nonins  Gallos.  G.  Carinas  defeated 
the  Morini,  and  drove  back  the  SneVi,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  20,  21.)  The 
Aqnitanif  the  last  people  who  oontinniBd  in  arms, 
were  sabdued  by  M.  Valerius  Kessalla,  b.  o.  28.  In 
B.C.  27,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Caesar 
ended  his  campaigns,  and  when  0(^YiannS|  now 
Augustus,  had  become  master  <^  the  Roman  world, 
Galha  Comata  was  definitively  organised.  Augustus, 
who  took  into  his  own  hands  ti^  administration  of 
the  most  important  provinces,  of  those  which  required 
the  laigest  militaiy  force,  went  to  NarboitM  In 
B.  c  27.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  regular 
administratave  division  of  Gallia  into  four  parts ;  but 
•Augustus  made  voy  little  change.  The  Provincia 
rsceiTed  the  name  of  Narbonensis,  fitNn  the  Roman 
town  of  Narbo  ;  but  its  limits  were  not  altered* 
Aquitania  retained  its  name ;  but  it  was  extended  to 
the  Loire,  and  consequently  comprised  a  large  part 
of  Celtica.  [Aquitahia.]  The  rest  of  Geltica 
received  the  name  of  Lugdunensis,  from  the  new 
settlemrat  of  Lugdunum.  The  remainder  of  Gallia 
was  Belgica.    (Strab.  p.  177.) 

The  organisation  of  the  provincia  of  Narbonensis 
was  the  first  hdwur  of  Augustus.  During  the  Ciril 
Wars  it  had  been  hostile  to  the  party  of  Caesar;  and 
particttlariy  Massilia  and  its  dependencies.  [Pro- 
vtMCiA.]  The  policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  destroy 
the  nationality  ^  the  Galli,  to  confbund  the  dd  di- 
Tisioiis,  and  to  stamp  a  Roman  character  on  the 
country.  From  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  new  divisions,  Agrippa  made  f^  great  roads 
(Strab.  p.  208):  one  over  the  Ch>eimei  to  the  San- 
tones,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gdromie,  and  into  Aqui- 
tania; a  second  to  the  Rhine;  a  third  to  the  Ocean, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci  and  the  Ambiani, 
the  termination  of  which  would  be  at  Bononia  {Bun- 
logne)\  and  a  fourth  into  Karbonensis  and  the  Mas- 
saliut  coast.  Lugdunum  was  in  fact  the  centre  of 
Gallia,  a  kind  of  acropolis ;  and  in  the  history  of 
modem  France  its  position  has  always  been  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  was  on  the  high  road  from 
North  Italy  into  Gallia  Tnmsalpina  and  to  the 
Ocean:  for  a  carriage  road  led  from  Augusta  Prae- 
toria  (i4of£a),  over  the  Alps,  to  Lugdunum;  and 
another,  steep  and  short,  ftooi  the  some  town,  over 
the  Pennine  Alps,  into  the  basin  of  the  Leman  lake, 
and  thence  to  Lugdunum.  This  road  over  the  Pen- 
nine Aips  also  passed  to  the  Rh<me  or  the  Leman 
lake,  atler  crossing  which  the  traveller  proceeded 
into  the  plain  country  of  the  Helvetii,  whence  there 
was  a  road  over  the  Jura  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani  and  the  Lingones.  In  the  country  of  the 
Lingones  the  road  divided;  one  branch  led  to  the 
Octaui,  and  the  other  to  the  Rhone.  Agrippa  made 
a  measurement  of  tlie  whole  ocean  coast  of  Gallia, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Narbonensis. 
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To  the  time  of  Augufttas  we  may  certainly  sscriba 
the  Romah  names  of  many  of  the  Gallie  towns. 
Caesar  probably  began  the  work,  as  we  may  infer 
from  thename  Julia,  which  appears  in  serendpiseea 
Juliomagns  (^Anger),  (ot  instance,  was  a  ate  thit 
Caesar  had  visited.  Geigovia,  in  the  oonnteyef  tbe 
Arverai,  where  Caesar  was  defeated,  hwk  ils  ruk; 
and  the  neighbouring  dty  of  AdgustonemctDin  took 
its  pUoe.  The  capital  of  the  SMSskms,  Noriodn- 
num,  became  Augusta  Saesstooom;  and  the  eapitii 
of  the  baritarous  Treviri,  whose  GaQlie  name  it  uh 
known,  became  Aogutta  Trerinram.  Bibnuste,  tfat 
capital  of  the  Aodni,  received  the  namft  of  Angoito- 
dnnum.  Some  of  the  old  states  were  pat  in  tkt 
class  of  Foederati;  others  were  Ubeii,  as  the  Se|i- 
siani.  (Plin.  E,  N.  iv.  18.)  The  LiDgones  and  the 
Remi,  two  people  that  had  always  been  friendly  te 
Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  are  mentioned  fay  Plio/ 
(iv.  17)  among  the  FoederatL  The  Aoaci  in 
Aquitania  had  the  Latinitas.  [Auscl]  The  R»- 
man  dvitas  was  sometimea  oanferred  on  gnat  £»• 
milies  for  their  merit,  that  is,  thdr  serviois  to  the 
Romans. 

AugustoB  made  a  oennii  of  the  three  GiIBm 
(Liv.  EpiL  184 ;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  22)  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Narbotme,  The  objeot  of  this  cen- 
sus was  taxation,  for  which  purpose  a  r^girter  wii 
made  of  the  people  and  of  all  their  properties. 

The  Romanising  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  «si 
rapid,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  this  porpoee 
were  judicious.  Schools  were  established  in  the  bugs 
towns  of  the  Provincia ;  and  Tacitua  mentions  An- 
gnstodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedoi,  in  the 
Lugdunensis,  as  agreat  school  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 
(Anm.  ill  40.)  The  LatiA  language  took  root  in 
Gallia,  and  also  Roman  law ;  and  both  subsiBt  to 
the  present  day.  The  religion  of  the  Galli  was  an 
obstacle  to  Roman  civilisation;  but  the  Romans 
were  too  prudent  to  attack  the  religioD  of  a  natioa 
openly.  A  kind  of  mixture  of  Gallic  and  Boman 
religion  grew  up  in  manv  of  the  towns,  and  tempks 
to  Roman  deities  were  built  In  all  the  places  wbeie 
the  Romans  settled.  Some  curioius  proofs  remain  of 
the  blending  of  the  two  religions.  On  the  site 
where  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  now  stands^  on  the  ancient  iaknd  of  Lntetia, 
once  stood  a  temjde  whose  sculptures  indicate  tbe 
blending  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gallic  snperstitiooi. 
But  among  the  people  of  the  eoontry  the  old  le- 
ligion  maintained  its  ground,  and  it  would  be  veiy 
d^cult  to  say  that  ul  traces  of  it  hate  yet  en- 
tirely disappttred.  The  importance  of  pacifying 
and  oiganising  the  Galliae  explains  why  tbe  prudent 
emperor  did  not  attack  Britain.  He  was  toe  busy 
in  Gallia,  and  the  invasion  of  Britain  wm  not  a  light 
matter.  Augustus  had  also  a  decent  excuse;  for 
the  Britons,  it  is  said,  sent  him  a  pacific  embsssy. 
He  made  a  second  visit  to  Gallia  in  b.  cl  16  to  settle 
the  disturbance  that  had  risen  on  account  of  the 
census  (Liv.  EpiL  137)  and  the  tyranny  of  G. 
Lidnins  his  procurator  (Dion  Cass,  li  v.  2 1 ).  Drusns, 
the  step-son  of  Augustus,  completed  the  census  of 
the  Galliae,  and  he  secured  the  defence  of  the 
Rhenish  frontier  by  building  nnmerofos  forts,  chiefly 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Roman 
Itineraries  along  the  west  aide  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Lugdunum  Batavorum  sonthward,  show  tbe  nume- 
rous positions  along  this  route,  and  indicate  the 
origin  of  many  modem  towns.  In  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius this  bank  of  the  river  (Tacit  Atm.  iv.  5) 
was  guarded  by  eight  l^om^  a  fbroe  almost  equal 
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to  Hut  which  protected  all  the  other  frantien  of  tht 

Pliny  (ir.  17)  and  Ptdemj  (il  9)  indnde  the 
Lead,  Lingonee,  Sequani,  and  Helvetii  in  Belgica, 
which  was  tnie  for  their  time ;  but  it  iB  not  known 
when  this  change  was  made.  The  commaDder  in 
Belgica  and  oo  the  Rhenish  frontier  had  not  only 
the  Belgica  of  Angostos  nnder  him,  but  the  four 
peoples  which  haTs  jnst  been  mentioned.  Thus 
Celtica  was  a  second  time  lednoed  in  its  extent,  the 
first  rednction  being  that  made  by  Angostos.  Bot 
Transalpine  Gallia  still  consisted  of  fbor  great  diTi- 
sioos,— Narbonensis,  Aqnitania,  Celtica,  and  Belgica. 
These  are  the  diyisions  in  the  geography  of  Ptolany. 
Bot  he  places  in  Belgica,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  KeAro- 
ToAarfa  B^kyuc^f  two  subdiTisianB,--»Germania  Li-> 
ferior  (^  «rd(rw),  and  Qerroania  Soperior  (^  bw). 
His  Germania  Inferior  extended  along  the  Bhine 
from  the  sea  to  the  river  Obrincos ;  bat  we  do  not 
know  what  river  Ptolemy  mesne.  The  soathem 
Hmit,  however,  is  fiaed  by  the  towns  that  he  men- 
tions. Moguntiacom  (ifajfis)  is  the  forthest  town  to 
the  soath.  From  the  Obrincos  soathward  he  enu- 
merattss,  in  Germania  Superior,  the  Nemetes,  Van- 
giones,  Tribooci,  and  Raorad.  The  Tribocd  were 
on  the  Gallic  side  in  Csraar's  time ;  the  other  three 
tribes  came  over  afterwards.  The  most  soothem 
town  in  Ptolemy's  Germania  Soperior  was  Aagosta 
Baorscorom  {Auff$t\  a  little  higher  op  the  Rhine 
than  Basilia  {Bdle).  The  Germaniae,  in  fact,  were 
peopled  by  transplanted  Germanic  peoples,  who  were 
under  a  military  government  This  will  explain 
Pliny,  when  he  says  that  Belgica  extended  from  the 
Scheldt  to  the  S^mn ;  he  means  that  the  part  be- 
tween the  Sdielde  and  the  Bhine  was  occopied  by 
Germanic  peoples.  The  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
maniae belongs  to  the  time  of  Angostos.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Tadtos  (Aim.  iii.  41,  iv.  73); 
hat  Dion  Cassios  (liii.  IS,  Iv.  83)  assigns  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Germaniae  to  Angostos.  We  learn 
from  Tacitos  that  Drosos  and  Germanicos  had  the 
command  both  of  Belgica  and  the  Germanise.  At 
a  later  period  (Awn.  xiii.  53)  he  speaks  of  Aelios 
Gracilis,  as  legates  of  Belgica,  and  of  L.  Vetds, 
as  cnmmanding  in  the  Germania  Soperior.  Vetos 
(a.  d.  59)  wished  to  Join  the  SaSite  and  the  Motel  by 
a  canal,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  water  oom- 
monication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
North  Sea,  op  the  Rhone  and  the  Sa^ne,  and  down 
the  Motel  and  the  Rhine.  Grscilis  woold  not  let 
Vetos  bring  his  l^oos  into  his  provinoe  of  Bel- 
gica; and  the  canal  was  not  made.  The  Germaniae 
then  had  at  this  time  a  distinct  administration ;  bot 
this  division  existed,  as  it  appears  from  other  paanges, 
even  in  the  time  of  Tiberios. 

Three  Alpine  provinces  are  mentioned.  On  the 
aothority  of  Dion  Cassios  (liv.  24),  it  is  said  that 
Aogostos  formed  the  Alpes  Ibritimae  into  a 
province.  In  A.  D.  63  Nero  certainly  gave  them 
the  lAtinitas  or  Jos  Latii  (Tadt.  Aim,  xv.  32) ; 
and  in  a.  d.  69  they  formed  a  provinoe,  for  they 
were  then  governed  by  a  procorator  (Tacit,  ffitt. 
ii.  12). 

The  Alpes  Oottiae  formed  a  kingdom  onder  Cot- 
tios,  an  Alpine  chief,  ontii  the  time  of  Nero,  who 
made  this  ooantry  into  a  province.  (Soeton.  JViero, 
c  18.)  It  consisted  of  fourteen  commonities,  and 
occopied  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The 
chief  place  was  Segosio  (Suta)  on  the  Italian  side. 

The  Alpes  Penninae  are  mentioned  as  a  province 
onder  the  kter  Empire. 
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In  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  all  these  parts  <# 
the  Alps  are  indoded  in  Italy.  They  were  not 
United  to  Gallia  ontil  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
as  some  modem  writers  msintain. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  administrstion 
of  Tiberias,  the  socoessor  of  Aogostos,  Gallia  gave 
a  sign  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  legions  of 
the  Rhine,  who  were  thsn  distriboted  in  two  csmpe, 
an  upper  and  a  tower.  Germanicos,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberios,  was  bosied  with  the  censos  of  the  Galliae 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Aogostos 
(Tac  Aim.  I  31.)  The  sddiorB  on  the  Rhine  were 
dissatisfled ;  they  broke  oot  into  motiny,  and  Ger- 
manicos with  great  diffienlty  redoced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Some  of  them  woold  have  had  him  assome 
the  imperial  power,  the  fint  indication  that  is  men- 
tioned of  the  legions  assoming  to  name  a  socoessor 
to  the  power  of  Aogostos.  In  a.  d.  21  there  was  a 
rising  in  Gallia  headed  by  Jnlios  Floras  among  the 
Treviri,  and  Jolios  Sacrovir  among  the  Aedoi,  those 
brotben  of  the  Roman  people,  who  wen  theur  most 
ancertain  friends.  (Tac  Aim.  iiL  40.)  Both  these 
men  wen  Galli  of  noble  rank,  and  Roman  citizens,  a 
personal  distinction  that  had  been  conierred  on  some 
of  their  ancestors,  after  Roman  fashion,  for  their  ser- 
vices, which  means  their  fidelity  to  Roman  interests. 
The  taxation,  the  heavy  rate  of  interest  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  govemars, 
were  the  alleged  causes  of  this  rebellioD  of  the  GallL 
Both  commonities  and  individoals,  nnder  Roman 
dominion,  were  always  onnplaming  of  debt  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  contribotians  oppressed 
the  GalUo  states;  but  it  seems  probable  tiuit  the 
great  works  ondertaken  by  the  towns,  probably  by 
the  order  of  the  governors,  may  have  been  one  caose 
of  debt  Temples  and  other  poblio  boildings  rose 
up  all  over  the  ooontry,  and  most  ha?e  cost  immense 
soms.  Works  of  more  direct  poblio  otility  also,  soch 
as  bridges,  roads,  and  aqoeducts,  of  whidi  there  are 
so  many  traces  in  France,  ooold  not  have  been  so- 
complished  withoot  a  very  htrge  expenditore.  The 
Ronums  embellished  and  improved  the  coontiy,  bot 
the  people  paid  dear  for  it  Gallia  not  only  had  to 
sopply  all  its  own  expenditore,  bot  to  fdnush  oon- 
tribotions  to  the  empire.  This  rising,  which,  if  the 
beginning  had  been  more  soooessfol,  might  have 
ended  in  a  general  rebdlion,  had  no  lesolts.  The 
Andecavi,  anid  Toranii  or  Tonmes,  on  the  X.otre,  who 
were  the  first  to  begin,  were  soon  pot  down.  Floroa 
did  not  sooceed  in  stirring  up  the  Treviri,  though 
he  made  a  beginning  in  true  Gallio  style  by  mur- 
dering some  Roman  '^  negotiatores  ;**  these  men  of 
money,  who  settled  themsdves  in  every  place  where 
gain  was  to  be  got  A  body  of  debtora  and  dients, 
as  they  are  called, — needy  dependents,-— fled  into  the 
Ardemett  a  country  which  in  some  parts,  even  at 
the  present  day,  is  no  bad  pboe  of  refuge.  Another 
Jolios,  named  Indas,  also  a  Trevir,  and  an  enemy  of 
Floras,  hdped  to  pot  down  the  rising,  which  ended 
by  Floras  killing  himself.  Among  the  Aedoi  the 
matter  was  more  serious.  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman  commander  C.  Silios,  near  Aogustodonnm, 
in  a  pitched  battle.  He  retired  to  his  ^la  with  his 
most  faithfal  adherents,  and  there  he  died  by  his 
own  hands.  His  men  killed  one  another ;  and  the 
hoose,  which  they  had  set  on  fire,  oonsomed  them 
all.  This  is  a  sample  of  Gallio  desperation,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  nati<nial  character. 

Cains  Caesar,  named  Caligula,  the  successor  of 
Tiberius,  went  into  Gallia,  but  he  did  nothing  except 
exhibit  his  madness  and  brutality  at  Lugdnnum. 
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His  uncle  Clanduu,  who  raooeeded  Cains,  was  bora 
at  Lngdimiiin,  oo  the  daj  in  which  the  altar  at  Log- 
dnntun  was  dedicated  to  Augustus.  (Snetoo.  Clcmi. 
c  3.)  This  learned  pedant  and  impoial  fool  wished 
to  extirpate  the  old  Gallic  religion,  and  be  commenced 
a  farioos  peraecation  of  the  Dmids.  His  biographer 
(Sneton.  Claud,  c.  2f>)  sajs  that  he  oompletdj  abo- 
lished the  religion  of  the  Dmids.  Angnstos  had 
gone  no  forther  than  to  forbid  Roman  dtizens  em^ 
bracing  this  snpostition.  Pliiqr  ascribes  the  extir- 
pation of  Dnudism  to  Tiberios  Caenr;  but  what- 
ever these  emperors  nmj  have  intended  to  do,  the/ 
did  not  sncceed.  Clandios  was  the  fint  Roman 
emperor  who  set  foot  in  Britain.  •  Aulas  Plantins, 
his  general,  was  already  there,  and  engaged  in  adzre 
warfare.  The  emperor  landed  at  Maasilia,  whence 
he  went  by  land  to  Gesoriaoam,  afterwards  BoDonia 
(^B(mU)yne\  and  from  BcmlogM  he  crossed  the 
straits.  Boulogne  became  from  this  time  a  Roman 
port,  and  the  usual  pUce  of  embarkatian  for  Britain. 
Claudius  crossed  the  Thames  with  his  army,  and 
took  Camalodnnnm,  the  town  c£  long  Cunobelin. 
He  was  only  sixteen  days  in  Britain,  and  on  his 
return  he  had  a  triumph  for  the  victories  which  his 
general  had  gained.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  19-23.)  It 
was  probably  when  Clandios  was  in  Gallia  that  the 
chief  persons  (primores)  of  Gallia  Comata,  **  having," 
as  Tacitus  says  (ilnn.  xL  23)  "  kng  ago  had  treaties 
with  Rome  (foedera)  and  the  Roman  dvitas,  claimed 
the  pnvil^  of  obtahiing  the  honores  at  Rome."  This 
passage  of  Tacitus  has  somedmes  been  misunder- 
stood. The  "  dvitas  "  had  not  been  given  to  any  of 
the  states  of  Gallia  Comata ;  but  some  of  the  chiefs 
had  obtained  the  Roman  civitas,  u  we  have  seen  in 
the  examples  of  Florus  and  Sacrovir.  But  it  appean 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  the  complete 
dvitas,  for  they  had  not  access  to  the  high  offices  at 
Rome  and  the  senate ;  and  yet  the  Roman  "  dvitas  " 
implies  both  the  suffiagium  and  the  honores.  The 
''sttffragium"  was  indeed  nothing  now;  and  the 
"  honores  **  were  only  a  name ;  but  it  was  something 
for  a  Gaul  to  have  the  title  of  praetor  and  consul, 
and  a  seat  in  the  Roman  senate.  Claudius  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  which  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
pedantry  and  good  sense.  He  supported  the  daim 
of  the  (jallic  chiefs  by  the  universal  practice  of 
Rome  of  admitting  foidgners  into  the  senatorial 
body ;  and  the  first  instance  that  he  roentioDs  was 
that  of  his  Sabine  ancestor,  Clausus,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Claudia  Gens.  He  observed  that  the  Galli 
were  already  mingled  with  the  Romans  by  sameness 
of  manners,  arts,  and  marriage ;  and  he  argued  that 
it  waa  better  they  should  bring  their  gold  and 
wealth  to  Rome  than  keep  it  to  tbemsdves.  The 
wealthy  Gallic  nobles  often  visited  Rome,  and  some 
of  them  resided  then.  The  emperor  thought  it 
better  to  attract  to  Rome  the  rich  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces than  to  keep  them  away.  A  senatus  con- 
sultum  followed  the  speech  of  the  princeps;  and 
**  the  Aedui  were  the  first  who  obtained  admission  to 
the  senate  in  the  city"  (senatorum  in  urbe  jus). 
"  This,**  adds  Tadtus,  ^*  was  granted  in  respect  of 
their  ancient  foedns,  and  because  they  were  the  only 
Gallic  people  that  had  the  title  of  fraternity  with 
the  Roman  people**  (a.  d.  4d).  It  is  not  said  if  other 
Gallic  peoples,  after  the  Aedui,  obtained  access  to 
the  senate.  Probably  we  may  conclude  that  they 
liecame  admissible.  But  thb  was  purely  a  personal 
distinction,  confterred  at  tlie  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
on  such  rich  Galli  as  chose  to  reside  in  Rome. 
The  Provincia,  the  first  part  of  Gallia  in  which 


the  Rfimns  fixed  tbemsdves, 
Empire,  eqmpletely  Italian  in  laagiiage,  in  Ban- 
Den,  and  in  cxvifi^  ;  and  the  parts  of  Gaffia  C<^ 
mata  nearest  to  it  soon  rfwri  the  c&ets  of  tins 
proximity.  The  yoonger  Pliny  (.^  ix.  11)  states 
that  there  were  bookaeflen  at  Lagdmmm  in  faistinie^ 
and  he  was  ^ad  to  hear  that  tfaejsold  his  books. 
The  hnguage  and  fiteraton  of  Rome 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Narbonenfls;  fat  Latm 
the  ]ai:^oageof  adnrinistntioD,  and  of  the 
**  negoCiatores  *  and  "  mercatoRa  "  who  oweied  the 
conntiy.  It  was  also  the  language  of  most  of  the 
kgionaiysoldien.  The  great  nobles  kamed  it  as  a 
matter  of  coarse:  lor  thor  ambitson  was  to  Ihre  at 
Rome,  and  intrigue  in  paUic  affiurs.  Jnfins  Afii- 
caiins,  a  Santon,  was  invohred  in  the  rain  of  Sejnnns 
at  Rome  (Tac  Awn.  vL  7):  and  Valerioa  Aaadknu^ 
twice  consul,  and  a  man  who  daimed  the  merit  of 
having  pfamned  the  death  of  Calignla,  waa  a  nath« 
of  Vienna  (Fmmc)  on  the  Rhine;  but  whether  be 
was  of  pure  Roman  blood,  for  VienDa  was  a  ooknia, 
or  Gallic,  does  not  appear.    (Tac  Amu  zL  1.) 

From  Gallia  came  the  blow  which  struck  down 
the  emperor  Nero.  C.  Julius  Ytndex,  tiie  govcnwr 
of  Lugdunensis,  an  Aquitanian  by  desoeot,  and  a 
Roman  senator  through  his  frther,  hated  Ncn^ 
whose  infamous  debaucheiies  he  had  been  witnesa 
of  at  Rome.  He  stirred  up  the  Galli  of  his  pro- 
vince (a.  d.  68)  to  insurrection,  not  against  the 
Romans,  but  against  a  sanguinary  tyrant  whom  he 
despised.  The  ooospiniton  fixed  on  Ser.  Solpidns 
Galba,  then  governor  of  Hispania  Tamoooenais,  aa 
the  successor  of  Nero^  the  fint  example  of  a  Roman 
emperor  being  named  on  a  foreign  atuL  Galba  hesi- 
tated, and  vrith  good  cause;  tar  the  kgioos  of  Galfia 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  di- 
vided. Lugdunnm  was  the  only  laige  dty  that  oesi- 
tinued  faithful  to  Nero  (Tac^tft  i.  51),  vriw  had 
given  4,000,000  sesteroes  to  restore  it  when  it  was 
burnt  (Tac  Ajml  xvi  13);  but  its  rival  and  neig^i- 
bour,  Vienna,  was  on  Galba*s  side.  The  kgions  on 
the  Rhine  had  not  yet  dedared  tbemsdves,  and  the 
states  in  thdr  neighbourhood  waited  fin:  the  dedsioQ 
of  the  troops.  Veiginius  Rufus,  who  r^^immyti^^ 
in  the  Upper  Germania,  felt  or  aflbcted  respect  tar 
the  Roman  senate,  and  would  not  support  an  dectka 
made  by  insurgents.  He  entered  th«  country  of  the 
Sequani,  who  had  declared  for  Galba,  and  laid  aega 
to  Vesontio  ^Betan^on}.  Mndex,  with  the  forces 
that  he  had  coUected,  hurried  to  defend  the  place,  and, 
though  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  terms,  their  men  fen  to 
blows,  and  the  armyof  Vlndex  was  routed.  Vindex 
ended  his  life  by  his  own  sword. 

Galba  had  now  declared  himself,  and  advanecd 
into  the  Narbooenais;  Rufus,  in  the  mean  time,  kept 
his  men  in  suspense.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Nero 
decided  the  fortune  of  Galba.  The  messengers  ham 
the  Roman  senate  met  him  at  NarboHne,  and  urged 
him  to  hasten  to  Rome,  where  he  iras  eageity  ex- 
pected. (Plut  (ro&i,  c  11.)  The  new  empeitr 
belled  the  hopes  that  were  fanned  of  bis  moderation 
and  prudence  He  punished  the  Gallic  peoplm 
which  had  not  decUred  for  him;  he  deprived  some  of 
thdr  territory,  imposed  on  them  heavier  taxes,  and 
even  destroyed  their  fortificatiims.  (Tac  HitL  L  8; 
Sneton.  Galba,  c  12.)  Plutarch  (^Cfolba,  c  18) 
speaks  of  the  Gallic  partisans  of  Vindex  obtaining 
the  "  dvitas,"  and  Tadtus  (HisL  1 8)  has  the  same; 
but,  whatever  the  historians  mean  by  this  dvitas,  it 
was  a  name  and  nothing  mon.  When  Tadtus  adds, 
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that  there  was  a  diminution  of  taxation,  we  under- 
stand what  he  means.  The  troops  on  the  Rhine 
soon  chose  a  new  emperor.  Galba  had  appointed 
Vltellins  to  ooanmand  in  the  Lower  Germaniaf  in 
place  of  Fonteius  Gapito,  whom  his  officers  murdered. 
Vitellius  was  more  contemptible  than  Galba,  but  he 
had  art  enongh  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  men,  and 
he  was  sainted  emperor  in  the  B(Hnan  colonj  of 
Agrippina  (^Coh^ne)  in  January,  a.  d.  69.  Thus 
Borne  got  an  emperor  firom  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
just  after  receiving  one  from  Spain.  In  fact,  it  had 
now  two  at  the  same  time.  Galba  was  murdered  at 
Borne,  before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  Vitellxus 
was  proclaimed;  and  another  emperor,  Otho,  had 
reigned  and  died  before  Vltellias  croesed  the  Alps 
into  Italy.  The  eastern  jmrt  of  Gallia  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  the  march  of  Vitellius'  troops  towards  the 
Alps.  They  went  in  two  divisions  under  his  gene- 
rals Valens  and  Caedna;  the  lazy  emperor  followed 
slowly  after.  As  he  was  passing  through  Gallia, 
Haric,  a  Boian,  one  of  the  meaner  sort  (Tacitus  is 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  so  low  a  fellow,  Hist  ii. 
61),  assumed  the  title  of  "  Vindicator  of  the  Galliae 
and  God."  He  got  about  eight  thousand  men  toge- 
ther, and  was  gaining  ground  in  the  nearest  cantons 
of  the  Aedui,  when  this  honoured  state  and  the  ele- 
gant youths  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Augusto- 
dunnm,  with  the  help  of  a  few  cohorts  from  Vitellius, 
dispersed  Uie  fanatical  rout.  Marie  was  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  because  he  was  not  torn,  the  stolid 
rabble  onsidered  him  invulnerable ;  but  Vitellius, 
■who  was  present,  broke  the  charm  by  ordering  the 
man  to  be  put  to  death.  The  story  is  agnificantof 
the  popular  ignorance;  but  a  parallel  may  be  found 
even  in  our  own  days. 

Vitellius  had  another  rival  almost  before  half  the 
year  was  over.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  a.  d.  69 ;  and 
not  quite  twelve  months  passed  from  the  time  when 
Vitellius  was  proclaimed  at  Cologne  to  his  ignomi- 
nious death  at  Rome.  One  of  the  men  who  mainly 
helped  to  place  Vespasian  on  the  imperial  throne, 
was  a  native  of  T(4oBa  in  the  Narbonensis,  Antonius 
Primus.   ' 

During  the  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Vi- 
telfius  and  Vespasian  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Gallia,  the  most  formidable  since  the  time  when 
Caesar  reduced  this  country  to  obedience.  It  began 
in  the  swamps  of  Holland.  Claudius  Civilis,  ^  a 
powerful  Batavian  family,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  from  his  youth,  and  had  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Paulus  had  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  Fonteius  Gapito,  the  governor 
of  the  Lower  Germania.  Paulus  was  put  to  death 
hj  the  order  of  Gapito,  and  Claudius  was  given  up 
to  Nero,  who  put  lum  in  prison.  Galba  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Germaniae.  Civilis 
pretended  to  take  the  side  of  Vespasian  when  the 
news  reached  the  Rhine  of  the  east  having  declared 
fat  him,  hut  his  real  object  was  to  establish  the  in- 
depoidoice  of  hb  country,  and  to  get  power  himself. 
In  a  short  time  he  drove  the  Roman  troopa  out  of 
the  Insula  Batavorum,  and  besieged  two  legions  in 
Castra  Vetera  [Castra]  near  the  Rhine.  (Tac. 
HisL  iv.  22.)  The  success  of  Civilis  brought  him 
aid  from  the  Germaniae  and  the  Galliae  ;  and  deli- 
verance from  Roman  oppression  was  now  talked  of. 
The  Batavi  themselves  paid  no  "tributum'*  or 
taxes  to  the  Romans;  and  an  inscription  preserves 
the  record  of  their  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
brothers  (fratrcs),  as  the  Aedui  of  old  had  been.  But 
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Civilis  affected  to  take  up  arms  against  thmr  common 
tyrants,  and  the  Galli  were  invited  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling them.    When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vi- 
tellius reached  the  Galliae  and  the  Germaniae  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  54),  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  car- 
ried on  by  Civilis  with  new  vigour.  He  did  not  afiect 
any  longer  to  be  on  the  side  S[  Vespasian.     He  was 
fighting  gainst  the  power  of  Rome.     The  burning 
of  the  Roman  capitol  in  the  contest  between  the 
partisans  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  seemed  to  the 
Galli  an  omen  of  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Druids  declared  that  this  conflagration  was  a  sign  of 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the 
world  was  given  to  the  Transalpine  nations.    The 
Druids  were  not  wrong:  they  only  mistook  the  time. 
The  Roman  camp  on  the  Rhine  was  full  of  discord. 
Hordeonius  Flaccus,  an  old  and  feeble  commander,  a 
partisan  of  Vespasian,  was  murdered  by  his  own  men. 
(Tac.  Hist  iv.  36.)    Upon  this  messages  passed 
between  Civilis  and  Classicus,  a  Trevir,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  cavalry  of  the  Treviri.    Classicus 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  he  boasted  rather  of  his 
ancestors'  hostility  to  Rome  than  of  their  alliance. 
Two  other  men  joined  them  ;    Julius  Tutor,  a 
Trevir,  and  Julius  Sabinus,  a  Lingon.    Tutor  was 
set  over  a  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Vitellius. 
Sabinus,  a  vain  man,  was  puffed  up  by  a  false  con- 
ceit of  a  Roman  descent;  he  gave  it  out  that  aafi 
of  his  female  ancestors  had  an  adulterous  connection 
with  Caesar  during  the  Gallic  War.  These  men  met 
at  Cologne  to  concert  their  plans,  but  in  secret ;  for 
most  of  the  Uhii  were  still  dismclined  to  revolt. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  a  part  of  Gallia,  the  north  and 
some  parts  of  the  east,  that  was  ready  for  insur- 
rection; and  chiefly  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones. 
The  Sequani  refused    to  join  any  league  against 
Rome.    The  conspirators  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  legions,  which  were  now  under  the  command 
of  Vocula,  who  was  murdered  by  a  deserter  from  the 
first  legion.    (Tac  Hist  iv.  59.)   Classicus  entered 
the  Roman  camp,  having  assumed  the  insignia  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  took  the  military  oath  in  defence  of 
the  empire  of  the  Galliae.    Tutor  compelled  the 
people  of  Cologne  and  the  soldien  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  take  the  same  oath.    Civilis  was  still  em- 
ployed on  the  blockade  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Ve- 
tera.   Famine  at  last  compelled  the  soldiers  to  yield; 
but  before  the  surrender  was  accepted,  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  Civilis 
cut  off  his  long  light  hair,  which  he  had  let  grow, 
puisuant  to  a  vow  made,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
country,  when  he  b^an  the  war  against  the  Romans. 
(Tac.  Hist  iv.  61.)    But  he  neither  took  the  oath 
to  the  Gallic  emfdre,  nor  allowed  any  Batavian;  he 
trusted  to  the  power  of  the  Germans,  and  he  had 
ambitious  views  of  dominion.  There  was  among  the 
Bructeri  at  this  time  a  virgin,  named  Veleda,  who 
had  great  authority,  for  the  Germans  thought  that 
most  women  had  the  gift  of  divination;  and  Veleda 
had  proved  her  claim  to  this  distinction.    She  had 
foretold  the  success  of  the  Gennans  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  l^ons. 

Civilis  and  Classicus,  elated  by  their  success,  de- 
liberated whether  they  should  give  up  Cologne  to 
their  men  to  plunder.  (Tac  Hist  iv.  63.)  Tho 
Transrhenane  people  hated  this  strong  walled  place, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Tenctheri  brought  their 
wishes  to  the  municipal  body  of  Cologne.  The 
speech  which  Tacitus  puts  m  the  mouth  of  these 
Germans  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  us  some  in- 
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fsniiMMa  of  Um  ftirte  of  tint  floorialiib];  dfj  it  fU 
tiioe.  The  ori|;iiid  BonMO  Mttkn  had  intavnfried 
With  tbo  Gennaa  Via,  ami  tbej  had  beeooie  oae 
people.  There  wtn  dntaca  leried  on  goods  that 
paated  tfaroogfa  OoHogme,  and  doobtleae  on  goods 
paeeiiic  np  and  down  the  ifrer.  The  Llm  cemgnted 
to  aboibb  thew  hnpoeta,  and  to  allov  the  Gennaaa 
to  poM  thioii|i;fa  their  toirn  imaniied  and  in  the  daj- 
thne.  The  Ai^ppinenaes  aatiafied  the  Teoetheri  bj 
their  eoaeeiinaiis;aad  it  was  agreed  thai  CiTiliflaiid 
Veleda  sboold  be  the  witMsica  to  the  cempaft. 
CoomnMoiien  from  CUogne  were  weoi  with  pitaeuta, 
•ad  the  boaioeM  wm  amicablj  settled.  But  the 
holj  woman  eoold  not  be  jqyproached:  ihe  staid  in  a 
lofl^  tower;  and  one  of  her  kinsmen  brooght  to  her 
the  words  of  the  oomnussioners,  and  eairied  back  her 
nnewen,  as  if  he  were  a  nuascoger  betweoi  a  diri- 
nitf  and  men.    (Tac  HitL  iv.  65.) 

The  insnrreetion  of  the  Batarians  had  been  pro- 
■eented  with  vigoor  and  snoceas.  In  the  ooontrtr  of 
the  Lingones  it  was  a  miserable  fiulnre.  Jnlina  8a- 
binus,  proclaiming  himself  Caesar,  led  a  disordeily 
nbble  into  the  territorj  of  the  Seqoani;  and  the  Se- 
^nani,  fiuthfnl  to  Borne,  accepted  the  diallenge. 
The  Lingones  were  routed,  and  Sabtnvs  was  one  of 
the  iirrt  to  mn.  His  &to  does  not  ooncsm  as  here, 
and  his  name  might  be  forgotten  bat  for  the  con- 
ftancj  and  devotion  of  his  wife  Epponina  for  nine 
yean,  daring  which  he  larked  in  his  hiding-places. 
8he  was  one  of  the  illastrioas  women  of  Gallia;  for 
H  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
doce  women  abore  the  conmioa  stamp.  (Plat  Anuh 
tPTMif,  Tol.  ir.  ed.  VfjXL) 

The  defeat  of  the  Lii^pones  and  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  armies  of  Italy  onder  Amiias  Gallns 
and  Petilios  Ceriahs,  checked  the  Gallic  insnrreetion. 
Beroi  legions  were  marching  upon  Gallia:  foor  from 
Italy,  two  from  Spain,  and  one  that  was  sammoned 
from  Britain.     The  Bemi,  who  had  received  Caesar 
in  a  friendly  manner  when  he  first  entered  the 
ooantry  of  the  Belgae,  sammoned  the  Gallic  states 
to  delibento  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.    It 
seems  probable  that  their  object  was  to  secure  peace, 
and  that  they  were  restored  against  war.    The  de- 
pnty  of  the  Treriri,  a  Gaol  with  a  Boman  name, 
Tollins  Valentinas,  was  the  esger  advocate  of  war; 
but  he  was  more  a  man  for  words  than  for  deeds. 
Jolins  Aospex,  the  orator  of  the  Bemi,  spoke  in 
favoor  of  peace.    The  states  were  divided  by  in- 
terests and  jealoasies;   there  was  discord  among 
them  before  they  had  got  the  victoiy.    (Tac.  BiH, 
It.  69.)    This  meeting  showed  that  a  Gallic  rebel- 
lion was  impossible;  for  the  Galli  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  nor  what  they  should  do 
if  the  Bomans  were  driven  from  the  ooantry.    Nor 
was  Borne  yet  so  feeble  as  to  fear  the  nations  of  the 
North.     She  had  good  soldiers,  able  generals,  and  a 
man  of  ability  as  emperor.    Civilis  was  engaged  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  countryman,  Labeo,  who  had  a  fic- 
tion of  his  own.    Neither  Classlcus  nor  Tutor  made 
any  vigorous  prepamtions  to  resist  the  Bomans. 
Tutor  met  one  division  of  the  Boman  army  with 
the  forces  of  the  Treviri,  Vangiones,  Tribocci,  and 
Caracates,  the  last  a  people  who  lived  about  Mainz; 
he  had  ako  some  of  the  Boman  soldiers  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  GalUc  empire.    The 
Bomans  of  Tutor  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Germans  followed  their  example.     Tutor,  with  his 
Treviri,  retired  to  Bingium  {Bmgen)  on  the  Bhine, 
where  he  was  surprised  and  routed.    Cerialis  had 
new  got  to  Mqguntiacum  {Maim), — a  general  full 
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I  &  dediMd  the  aid  which  the 
:  aad  ordered  their  tiwpa  haae:  he  told  the  GsIE 
I  they  night  turn  to  ti 
eoold  fii^  the  war  himadt  Ha 
ifoMS  to  Bigod^tniCB  the Ifeai^ 
nas  had  prsted  himself  with  a  hrgt  fiaece  ef  Trrriri, 
ana  lonifieQ  DOBselia 
him,  and  on  the  next  d^ 
mip,  the  sncient  city  of  TVser,  en  the  Ifeea^  the 
capita]  of  the  Treviri  With  difihnhy  ha  pRvntad 
his  men  frem  desUtijIag  acity  iHueh  waa  tiie 
pboe  of  daaaeos  ssid  Tutor, 
the  Trwiri  aad  linganea  to  Trier.  The  speech 
which  Tadtas  {HitL  iv.  73)  hss  pat  in  the  ad£cr  s 
month  is  a  woodcrfnlly  brief  and  masterly  aanpOB- 
tion,  well  suited  to  make  the  Galfi  — «;!.fi-i  vith 
the  Boman  domJaioB,  as  the  only  meana  of  avcrta^ 
anarchy,  and  to  detach  them  from  ■Bmim.mi  with  tiie 
Germans.  The  Treviri  and  lii^oiies  were  well  sa- 
tisfied to  be  told  that  ther  had  betttf  be  obe£att 
and  enjoy  what  th^  had,  tluui  ran  the  risk  of  ksi^ 
all  by  persevering  in  their  resistance.  This  was  tlw 
end  of  the  Gallic  rising,  whidi  was  not  a  natioBal 
movement,  bat  the  rrfidLIioa  of  a  few  atalea^  The 
real  rsbellion  was  among  the  Batavians  and  tito  Ger- 
man settlen  in  Gallia,  thoogh  there  were  stiU  aone 
Lingones  in  the  army  of  Civilis. 

Civilis,  with  Classicus  and  Tutor,  fell  npsn  tiie 
camp  of  Cerialis  near  Trier;  lor  Cerialis,  thoogh  a* 
able  commander,  was  careless  and  a  man  of  pleasure. 
The  enemy  was  not  repelled  ^tboat  difficulty.  (Tac 
BisL  iv.  77.)    This  fiulure  of  Civilis  eneoorsged 
the  Agrippnenses  to  come  over  to  the  Boman  i^e, 
which  tliey  had  unwillingly  deserted  for  the  German 
and  Batavian  alliance.    They  sent  to  oAr  to  Ce- 
rialis the  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis  and  the  danghtw 
of  Chttsicas,  who  were  with  them,  as  hoetsges;  aad 
they  massacred  the  Germans  who  were  dispersed  in 
the  houses  of  the  dty.    Fearing  the  vengcanee  of 
Civilis,  they  sent  for  hdp  to  Cerialis.    Civifia 
marehing  upon  Cologne^  hopii^  to  find  at ' 
(JZidpiA),  in  the  territory  of  the  colony,  n  cohort  of 
Chauci  and  Frisii,  on  whom  he  greatly  rdied;  hot 
on  the  way  he  heard  the  sews  of  all  these  Gertnms 
being  destroyed  by  the  treacheiy  of  the  Agrippi* 
nenses.     The  Chauci  and  Frisii  had  been  gorged 
with  food  and  wine,  and  while  they  were  drunk  and 
asleep  the  Agripptnenses  cksed  the  dears  of  the 
place,  set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  them  all  afivn.    (Tac 
BiH.  iv.  79.)      Civilis  hastened  to  CWbyne,  and 
this  important  city  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans. 

Cerialis  carried  the  war  into  the  Insula  BatsriK 
rum.  Civilis  at  last  came  to  tetms,  and  obtained 
his  pardon.  The  history  of  the  last  part  of  this 
campaign  is  imperfect  in  Tacitus,  whoae  work  bsveJa 
off  suddenly.    (BUL  v.  35.) 

The  political  dirisions  of  Gallia  remained  un- 
changed till  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera.  The 
origin  of  the  new  division  is  unknown.  The  histmy 
of  the  Galliae  under  Boman  dominion  bekmgs  to  t)M 
history  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  The  subject  is  instructive,  but  it  be- 
longs to  a  different  kind  of  work. 

This  article,  though  ka:^,  is  not  complete,  hat 
perhaps  complete  enough  for  its  purpose,  said  within 
such  limits  as  are  reasonable.  The  following  re- 
ferences will  be  useful.  There  is  a  good  article  on 
France  in  the  Penagr  Cyclopaedia.  D'Anville,  AV 
Uee  d$  la  GauU  Andemte;  Thierry,  Bittoir^  dm 
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tJaiiMt;  Walckeoa^r,  GSogrtqphM  Aneieime  Bi^^ 
iorique  H  Compdr^  dtt  Gamltt  CUa^mo  et  Ttant- 
cipme;  IJkert>  OaUSmf  and  ForUger'B  Compila- 
tioo,  Handbuch  der  alien  Choffraphie,  fe.^  are  all 
HMftil.  The  nferenefli  in  these  works  will  show 
what  a  large  maai  of  literafcniv  has  aoeamnlated  on 
^  geogmphj  and  histoiy  of  the  Qalliae.      [G.L.] 

GAXLIGA  FLA'VIA.    [Ilerobte8.] 

GATLICUM.    [Ilkroetes.] 

GAXLICUM,  in  Macedonia.     [£cinDOBU&] 

GA'LLIGUM  FllETUM.  [Frbtum  Gauj- 
cim.] 

GA'LLIOUS  SINUS  (6  taMeraeht  «rfA«09,  Strab. 
p»  187  :  CMfe  du  Liotii)  was  the  Roman  name  of 
the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  formed  bj  the  south 
eoast  ^  Gallia  Narbooeneis.  It  wae  also  called  Mare 
Qidlienm.  (Plin.  iii.  50  The  western  limit  was 
the  Pyrenees  Promontoriam  (Liv.  xkv'u  19);  the 
«kstem  may  be  fixed  near  Mawiilia,  and  the  bay 
was  sometimes  called  Massaliotic  Strabo  gires  the 
same  name  to  the  opposite  bay  on  the  Atlantic, 
Whieh  is  formed  by  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
800th  part  of  the  Atlantio  coabt  of  Gallia;  bat  no 
other  writer  seems  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
Atlantic  golf.     [Galua.]  [G.  L.] 

GALLINAmA  INSULA.     [Albiuu  Ihoau- 

KUK.] 

GALLINA'RIA  SILVA  (raAAiMip(a  dAn,  StnO). 
VL  p.  243),  a  forest  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  occu- 
pying the  sandy  shore  which  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Vultumns  towards  Cumae.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Gioero  in  one  of  his  letten  (ad  Fam.  ix.  23)  as 
lying  on  the  road  to  the  ktter  place.  Shortly  after- 
WMds  it  became  the  headquarters  of  Sextos  Pom- 
peius,  where  he  first  organised  the  predatory  bands 
with  which  he  subsequently  underto^  his  piratical 
expeditions.  (Strab.  L  c.)  Even  at  or^nary  times 
it  was  noted  as  a  fayourlte  resort  of  banditti,  and 
was  in  consequence  often  guarded  by  bands  <^  soU 
diers.  (Juv.  iii.  307.)  Strabo  spnks  of  it  as  a 
forest  of  bmilhwood  (dAif  daf»vii69ri$)\  but  from  Jn- 
Tcnal's  expression  of  "  Gallinaria  pinus  "  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  also  a  wood  of  tall  pine-trees,  such  as 
grow  Inxoriantiy  on  many  of  the  sandy  shores  of 
Italy.  In  the  ISth  century  we  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Pineta  di  Castet  Voltumo ;  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  though  the  pines  seem  to 
have  dwappeared.  The  forest  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Vultumus  to  the  Twrre  diPatria  (the 
site  of  the  ancient  Litemum),  and  seme  distance  be- 
yond that  towards  Cumae.  The  Via  Domitiana, 
Iwnstructed  by  that  emperor  as  the  direct  road  to 
Cumae,  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
many  portions  of  it  are  still  visible.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  7.  p.  183.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALLITAE,  ah  Alpine  people  (PUn.  iiL  20), 
supposed  to  have  been  about  the  junction  of  the 
Eitewm  and  the  Vair^  because  there  is  a  place  there 
named  GUUlie.  [G.  L.] 

GALLUS  (r(£AAos:  Lefk»\  a  small  river  of 
Bithynia,  having  its  sources  near  Modre  in  the  north 
of  Phrygia,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Sangarius 
ft  littie  more  than  300  stadia  from  Nicomedeia. 
(Strab.  xii.  pL  643.)  Ammianus  Marcellinns  describes 
lis  course  as  very  winding  (xxvi.  8).  Martiuius 
CapelJa  (6.  §  687,  ed.  Kopp)  confounds  this  riyer 
with  another  of  the  same  name  in  Galatia,  which 
aeems  likewise  to  have  been  a  tributary  of  the  San- 
pirius,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  Pessinus  is  said 
to  have  been  situated.  From  the  river  Gallus  in  Ga- 
latia the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybele,  were  said  by  some 
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to  have  derived  their  name,  because  its  water  made 
those  who  drank  of  it  mad.  (Staph.  B.  9,  v. ;  Plin. 
V.  42,  vi.  1,  xxxi.  5;  Herodian,  i.  11;  Ov.  FatL. 
iv.  364.)  [L.S.] 

GAMALA  (r&  Fdi/uaAa),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
frequentiy  mentioned  by  Joeephus,  and  from  which 
the  district  GamaUtis  (B.  J,  iiL  8.  §  5)  derived  ito 
name.     This  district  was  apparently  identical  with 
that  otherwise  called  Lower  Gaulanitis  by  the  same 
historian,  in  which  Gamala  was  situated    (iv.  1. 
§  1).    It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  in  the  lifo  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  re- 
duced it  (J9. «/.  i.  4.  §  8).    It  is  placed  by  Josephus 
opposite  to  Tarichaea,  and  on  the  lake.     Its  site 
and  character  are  minutely  described:  "A  rugged 
ridge,  stretching  itself  from  a  high  mountain,  rkes 
in  a  lump  midway,  and  elongates  itself  from  the  rise, 
declining  as  much  before  ss  behind,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  oamd  in  form,  whence  it  derives  its  name.    Both 
in  flank  and  in  front  it  is  clell  into  inaccessible  ra- 
vines; but  at  the  back  it  is  somewhat  easier  of 
ascent,  being  there  joined  to  the  mountains,  from 
which,  however,  the  inhabitants  severed  it  by  a  trench, 
and  roodered  the  approach  more  difiScult    Against 
the  precipitous  face  ^  the  mountain  numerous  houses 
had  been  built,  doeely  crowded  one  on  another;  and 
the  city,  apparentiy  suspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
be  falling  upon  itself,  by  reason  of  its  perpendicular 
site.    It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun ;  and  the 
hill,  stretching  upvrard  with  a  southern  aspect  to  a 
prodigious  height,  served  as  a  citadel  to  the  town< 
while  an  impregnable  cliff  above  it  extended  down- 
ward into  a  ravine  of  vast  depth.    Within  the  mm- 
parts  was  a  fountain,  at  which  the  ci^  terminated." 
{B,  J,  iv.  I.  §  1).  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
rebellion  it  was  for  a  time  maintained  in  its  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  through  the  infinence  of  Philip,  the 
lieutenant  (  Wapxoi)  of  King  Agrippa  (  Ftto,  §11); 
but  Bubseqnentiy  it  revolted,  and  was  garrisoned  and 
fortified  by  Josephus  (§  37)  with  mines  and  trenches, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  strongest  fortress  in  that  part  of 
the  country  (£.  J,  iv.  1.  §  2).    Accordingly,  when 
its  recovery  was  attempted  by  the  younger  Agrippa, 
his  troops  were  occupied  for  seven  months  in  an  in- 
efiSMtual  attempt  to  take  it  by  siege.    It  was  taken, 
however,  by  Vespasian,  after  a  spirited  resistance  of 
the  garrison,  when  the  loss  sustained  by  the  l^on- 
aries  was  revenged  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  snrvivon,  of  whom  4000  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  5000  threw  themselves  from  the  walls, 
and  were  dashed  to  faeces  in  the  ravines  below. 

The  site  of  this  strong  fortress,  though  so  remark- 
able, and  so  minqtely  described  by  Josephus,  had 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  eighteen  oentories,  when 
Lord  Lindsay  attempted  to  recover  it  in  a  steep  in- 
sulated hill  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  that  town.  It  isnow  called  J^^^osm, 
and  lies,  according  to  Bnrckhardt,  between  the  village 
of  Feik  and  the  &ore,  three  quarten  of  an  hoorfrtmi 
the  former;  "  having  extensive  ruins  of  buildings, 
walls,  and  columns  on  its  top."  (Barckhardt,  St/Ha, 
p.  S78,  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  site.)  Aeoordmg  to 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  hill,  '*  at  a  distance,  so  strongly 
resemUes  the  hump  of  a  camel,  that  I  think  tiiere 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  tiie  ancient  GamahL 
It  has  been  a  place  of  tremendous  strength,  and  no 
slight  importance.  Valleys,  deep  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular, surround  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  south. 
On  the  south  side,  the  rock  is  scarped  anguhtrly  for 
defence;  on  the  eastern,  it  is  built  up  so  as  to  bar 
all  approach  from  below;  to  the  south-east  a  neck  of 
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land,  of  much  lower  elevation,  and  scarped  on  both 
sides,  connects  it  with  the  neighbouring  moantains, 
and  communicates  by  a  steep  descent  with  the  south- 
ern valley;  travellers  from  the  east  and  west  appear 
to  have  met  at  this  neck  of  land,  and  thence  ascended 
to  the  city.  If,  as  I  conclude,  the  houses  were  built 
on  the  steep  face  of  the  mountun,  Josephus  might 
well  describe  them  as  hanging  as  if  they  would  fall 
one  on  the  other.  All  traces  of  them  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  mountain  is  now  covered  with 
thick  grass.  The  top  is  sprinkled  with  trees;  we 
found  many  ruins  on  it,  apparently  of  the  citadel, 
but  not  veiy  interesting."  (Travels,  voL  ii.  pp. 
92,  93.)  [G.  W.] 

GAMBRIVIL  [Chamavi.] 
GAMPHASANTES.  [GxRAHAirrES.] 
GANDARAE  (Vayidfxu,  Ptd.  vii.  1.  §  4;  Steph. 
B.  <.  r.),  a  widely  extended  people  of  Indian  or 
Arianian  origin,  who  occupied  a  district  extending 
more  or  less  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Paxijdb  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kcmdahar^  and  variously 
called  in  ancient  authors  Gandaris  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
699)  or  Gandaritis  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697).  The  name 
is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  is  found  in  the  Mahdh- 
hdrtU  under  the  form  Gandhiras,  in  which  work 
these  people  are  classed  with  the  BahUkas  and  other 
tribes  beyond  the  Indus;  the  country  they  inhabited 
being  described  as  difficult  of  access,  and  feunons 
then,  as  it  still  b,  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Owing  to 
the  distinction  which  seems  to  be  drawn,  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  above  from  Strabo,  between  Gandaris 
and  Gandaritis,  scone  authors,  as  Groskurd  and  Man- 
nert,  have  been  led  to  assign  difierent  places  for  these 
districts :  determining  the  latter  to  be  the  same  as 
Peucelaotis,  between  Attok  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  country 
was  intended,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  travellers  from  whom  Strabo 
and  others  compiled  their  geographical  notices  of 
these  remote  regions.  From  Strabo  (/.c.)  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  considered  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
dame  to  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus;  from  Ptolemy, 
that  it  was  somewhat  more  to  the  £.,  in  the  direction 
of  Gaspatyms  (Kashmir  /).  The  latter  view  agrees 
with  a  notice  of  Hecataeus  preserved  by  Stephanus 
B.  («.  9,  Caspapyrtu),  who  calls  that  city  woKls 
Toi^apMc^  SjcvOdy  iucrli,  Herodotus,  like  Ptolemy, 
calls  it  Gaspatyms  (iii  102,  iv.  44).  In  Herodotus 
these  people  are  called  Gandarii,  and  are  included  by 
him  in  the  seventh  satrapy  of  Dareius,  along  with 
the  Aparytae,  Dadicae,  and  Sattagydae  (iii.  91): 
they  are  also  found  with  the  same  name  in  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  in  company  with  the  Dadicae, 
under  the  same  commander,  and  wearing  the  same 
anns,  as  the  Bactrians. 

Bennell  (Gtogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  390)  has 
been  induced  to  place  them  to  the  W.  of  Bactriana; 
but  more  minute  examination  leads  to  the  belief  that 
in  this  he  is  in  error,  and  that  east  and  south  of 
Bactriana  is  really  the  more  correct  determination. 
(Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqtta,  p.  131 ;  AsioHe  Res.  vol. 
XV.  p.  103;  Lassen,  PeiUapoU  Indha,  p.  105;  M. 
Troyer,  Iity€hTar€mgiai,  torn,  il  p.  319.) 

Stephanus  speaks  of  another  Indian  people  whom 
he  calls  Gandri,  who  fought,  according  to  him, 
against  Bacchus ;  adding,  however,  that  Hecataeus 
called  them  Gandarae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  real  and  the  mytliical  people  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  Professor  Wilson  draws  the  general 
oonclouon  that  Heeren  and  Bennell  have  both  erred  in 
placing  most  of  these  tribes  to  the  N.  of  Kionutan^ 
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and  that  they  may  be  located  with  more  accuracy  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Paropomisan  mountuns,  being 
the  predecessors,  if  not  the  anoestors,  of  the  modem 
Hasdras.  [V.] 

GA'NDABIS.     [Gakdarab.] 

GANDARITIS.    [Gajidarail] 

GANGANI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  south  of  the  Auteri.  [Autebi.]  Probablys 
Clare.  [B.  G.  L.] 

GANGARIDAE  (Titrrap^  P^ol.  vii  1.  §  81, 
2.  §  14),  a  people  who  lived  along  the  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  months  of  the  Ganges,  from 
which  they  probably  derived  their  name.  According 
to  Ptolemy  thor  capital  was  named  Gange  (viL  1. 
§  81);  in  another  place,  however,  he  omits  the  name 
of  the  fih\e(  town,  but  adds  that  there  are  six  towns, 
whose  names  he  gives,  in  the  cooutcy.  It  would 
appear  from  Pliny  that  a  portion  at  least  of  these 
people  extended  considerably  to  the  south  in  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  of  the  Coro- 
mandd  coast, : —  as  he  speaks  of  ^  gente  Gangari- 
dum  Galingamm  "  (vi.  18.  a.  22).  The  Calkgae 
were  probably  nesr  CaUnapatnam,  between  the  Go- 
davery  and  MahoMiddy,  Virgil  (Georg.  iiL  27) 
and  Valerius  Fhiccus  (Argmi.  vL  66)  mentJoB  the 
name  of  the  Gangaridae.  Curtius  places  them  be- 
yond the  Ganges  to  the  eastward,  akmg  with  the 
Praati  (ix.  7).  Tbdr  name  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times confused  with  that  of  the  Gandaridae.  Thus, 
when  Dionysins  Periegetes  writes  Gaigaridae  (v. 
1144),  he  probably  means  Gandaridae  and  noi^as 
some  oommentatoxB  have  supposed,  tiiis  people.  [V.} 

GANGAS,  GANGITES  (r«770f.  Tcert'vrv, 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106),  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
takes  its  rise  at  and  flows  round  Philippi ;  after  its 
Gonflnence  with  the  ZTOAcrrsB  the  united  streams 
bore  the  name  of  the  Amgites  (A'tighisia\  which 
was  so  called  from  the  brsnch  at  PhilippL  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  225.)  It  was  by 
this  "  river  side  "  (Acts,  xvi.  13),  the  fbnntains  it 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  dty,  before  the  tone  of 
Philip  of  Maoedon — Crenides, —  the  Place  of  Foun- 
tains,—  that  the  **  Proseucba  **  was  sitnated  (in 
consequence  olT  the  ablutions  which  were  ooonected 
with  the  worship)  in  which  the  Gospel  was  fint 
preached  within  the  limits  of  Enrope.  (Comp. 
Coneybeare  and  Howson,  Life  <md  Episiles  q/*  ^ 
Paid,  vol.  i.  pt  316.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GANGE  (VdryVf  PtoL  viL  1.  §  81 ;  Tdms, 
PeripL  Mar.  Erytkr.  p.  36),  acoMxling  to  Ptolony, 
the  capital  town  of  the  Gangaridae,  at  the  moath  of 
the  Ganges.  The  author  of  the  Periidos  of  the 
Erythraean  sea  speaks  of  this  place  as  the  chief  mart 
for  the  finest  cotton  stuffs,  for  frankincense,  and  Chi- 
nese malabaihron.  It  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modem  CakmUn^  though  its  exact 
position  cannot  be  identified.  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
town  which  he  calls  Gange,  but  places  it  far  up  the 
river,  in  the  yicinity  of  Palibothia  or  Patna  (xv 
p.  719).  [V.] 

GANGES.  1.  (^  Tirr^s,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  686. 719, 
&o.;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §29,  &&;  inLat.  Ganges,  -is:  A^. 
VQrfYirrM6s,  Gangeticus,  (xangetis),  one  of  the  lai)^ 
rivers  of  Asia,  and  the  most  important  one  of  Eastern 
India  or  Hindottdn.  It  was  unknown  to  Herodotos, 
CtesiaSt  and  the  earlier  writers  of  ancient  times,  and 
it  was  not  described  by  ancient  anthon  till  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  succeeson  pene« 
trated  into  Western  India.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in 
very  modem  times  that  the  exact  position  cS  its 
sources  has  been  determined;  (he  earlier  of  European 
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geographers  having  conjectured  that,  like  the  Indns, 
it  arose  on  the  iiarthem  side  of  the  chain  of  the  Himi- 
Liya  monntaioB,  in  the  direction  of  Thibet.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  trae  river  is  made  np  of  three 
separate  streams,  whidi  bear  the  respective  names  of 
the  Gdhnavi,  Bhdgirathi,  and  Alakdnaandcu  The 
second  is  held  to  be  the  most  hallowed,  and  is  the 
oooe  to  which  the  laigest  conoonrse  of  pilgrims  re- 
sorts. The  spot  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the 
glaciers  is  called  GvnffStri  {GangaodUirt)^  and  is 
sitoated  in  kt.  30°  59'  30"'  K,  long.  96°  44'  W., 
at  an  altitode  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Above  it  is  the  summit  of  Pankdparvataf  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet.  (Schl^l, 
Jnd  BibL  vol.  L  p.  387 ;  Bitter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  947— 
958 ;  Lassen,  Ind,  AU.  vol.  I  p.  49.)  From  its 
sources  it  flows  nearly  S.till  it  reaches  Hdstinapuraf 
thence,  with  an  easterly  inclination,  as  £ur  as  AllA- 
habdd,  where  it  receives  the  Jumna;  and  thenoe 
nearly  SE.  till  it  reaches  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into 
which  it  falls,  after  a  course  of  about  1150  miles, 
by  numerous  mouths.  On  its  way  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  affluents,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after,— one  of  which,  the  Jumnaf  considerably  sur- 
passes itself  in  length. 

The  ancients  held  diffarent  opinions  as  to  the 
fSQoroes  of  this  celebrated  river.  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Eratosthenes,  made  it  rise  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus  (the  Paropamisus,  or  Hindu-Kiuh),  and, 
after  flowing  for  some  distance,  take  an  eastern  di- 
xection  on  reaching  the  plains,  and,  after  passing 
the  great  city  of  Palibothra,  enter  the  Indian 
ocean  (or  bay  of  Bengal)  by  a  single  month  (xv.  p. 
690).  In  another  place  (zv.  p.  719)  he  quotes 
Artemidorus,  who  stated  that  the  Ganges  had  its 
source  in  the  Montes  Emodi  (Imaus  or  Hmdkttfa 
Ms.\  and  that  it  flowed  southwards  till  it  reached 
the  city  Gauge,  when  it  turned  off  to  the  E.  and 
passed  Palibothra.  The  same  view  is  implied  in 
Dionysius  Periegetes(v.  1146)  and  in  Mela  (iiL  7). 
Pliny  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind,  but  states  generally  that  some  gave  to  the 
Ganges  an  uncertain  source,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
while  others  placed  it  in  the  Si^tliian  mountains 
(vl  18.  s.  22;  see  also  Solm.  c  52;  Mart  c  6). 
Orosius  placed  its  source  in  an  unknown  mountain, 
which  be  calls  Osrobares.  There  is  a  more  general 
consent  as  to  its  magnitude;  most  authors  agreeing 
tiiat  it  is  a  great  stream  even  from  its  first  com- 
mencement Thus  Arrian  asserts,  on  the  authority 
of  Megasthenes,  that  where  it  is  smallest  it  is  at 
least  100  stadia  broad,  that  it  is  fsur  greater  than 
the  Indus,  and  that  it  receives  no  rivers  which  are 
not  themselves  as  large  and  as  navigable  as  the 
Maeander.  (Jndic.  c.  4.)  In  another  place  he  states 
that  if  all  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  were  joined  together,  they  would  not 
make  one  Ganges  in  body  of  water ;  while  it  is  equally 
superior  to  the  European  Ister,  and  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  (^Anab.  v.  6.)  Strabo  considered  it  the  greatest 
river  in  the  three  continents  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge;  that  the  Indus,  the  Ister,  and  the  Nile, 
ranked  next  in  order  after  it  (xv.  p.  702);  and  tliat 
its  average  breadth,  in  the  opinion  of  Megasthenes, 
was  about  100  stadia,  and  its  depth  20  fathoms. 
The  historians  of  Alexander's  invasion  agree  gene- 
rally in  its  size,  making  it  32  stadia  broad,  by  100 
fathoms  deep.  (Diod.  xvii.  93;  Plut  Alex,c  62.) 
Later  writers,  like  Pliny  and  Aelian,  give  to  the 
river  a  fabulous  size;  the  former  asserting  that  at  the 
nanowest  pUue  it  was  8  miles  broad^  and  nowhere 
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less  than  twenty  paces  deep  (vL  18.  s.  22) ;  the 
latter,  that  from  its  first  origin  it  was  80  stadia 
broad  and  20  fathoms  deep, — and  that,  after  it  had 
received  several  tributaries,  it  acquired  a  breadth  of 
400  stadia,  and  contained  many  islands  as  laxgo  as 
Lesbos  and  Corsica,  with  a  depth  of  60  fathoms 
(^HiaL  Anim,  zii.  41).  Aelian  is  most  likely  here 
confounding  the  natural  stream  with  its  breadth 
during  great  floods.  The  ancients  had  similar  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
mouths  by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.'  Strabo  as- 
serted that  it  had  but  one  (xv.  p.  690),  in  which 
view  Pliny  agrees  (ii.  108);  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  18) 
and  Marcian (ap.  Huds.  Oiogr. Gr. Mm.),  five;  Mela 
(iii.  7),  Virgil  (Aen.  ix.  v.  30),  Properdus  (iii.  22. 
16),  and  othisr  authora,  seven.  The  fact  is,  like  all 
rivers  flowing  with  a  vast  body  of  water  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  and  bringing  down  an  immense  annual 
deposit,  its  months  were  perpetually  changing;  and 
old  ones  were  filled  up,  while  now  ones  were  conti- 
nually made.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ancient 
mouths  have  been  preserved,  and  can  even  now  be 
identified.  Their  names  are  given  by  Ptolemy,  in 
order  fi:om  W.  to  E.,  and  are :  (1)  KdfjiSoua-oy  ar6ita, 
now  the  river  Hoogly^  on  which  Calcutta  stands; 

(2)  rh  fiiya  ordtM,  now  the  river  Roymongut; 

(3)  Kofi^ptxov  ffrSfUL,  now  the  Mairjatta;  (4)  rh 
IftMoToitov  ar6fiaf  now  the  HttringoUa  ;  (5)  'Ai'- 
ri€<»K^  ffrSfiOj  the  one  nearest  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well- 
asoertained  name. 

The  Ganges,  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  fed  by- 
several  hu^  rivers,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  have  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  their  original  Sanscrit  names.  The  fullest 
account  of  them  is  in  Arrian  {Ind,  4),  and  from 
him  or  from  the  journals  which  he  copied  most  of 
the  other  writere  who  allude  to  them  have  probably 
themselves  copied.  The  following  are  the  seventeen 
which  this  author  mentions,  to  which  we  have 
added  (in  parentheses)  those  Sanscrit  names  that  are 
probably  well  ascertained: — the  Jobares,  no  doubt 
the  same  ns  the  Jomanes  (Jeunund  or  Jumna); 
Cainas,  Erannoboas  (^Hiranjaivahu),  Cossoanus 
(CStavdhd),  Sonus  ((V>n4),  Sittocatis  (CiUtd), 
Solomatis  (SaravaU)^  Condochates  (G^ondUbi),  Sam- 
bus,  Magon,  Aguninis,  Omalis  (  Vimald),  Commena- 
ses  (CarmoiMi^),  Cacultris,  Andomatis  {Andkd^ 
mati  or  Tamas^,  Amystis,  Oxumagis  {IxumaU), 
Erennesis  (  raranasQ.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jomanes, 
I^rinas,  and  Cainas,  which  he  nils  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges  (vi.  1 7.  s.  2 1) ;  and  adds  that  there  were  in  all 
nineteen  such  affluents,  of  which  he  notices  (appa- 
rently for  thdr  superiority)  the  Condochates,  Eran- 
noboas, Cosoagus  or  Cossoanus,  and  Sonus  (vi.  18. 
s.  22).  Curtius  speaks  of  three  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Acesines,  Dyardenes,  and  Erymanthus 
(viiL  9);  but  he  has  clearly  here  made  some  con- 
fusion with  the  accounts  of  the  Indus,  or  there  is  a 
defect  in  our  MSS.  of  his  work.  The  Acesines  (now 
Chendb)  is  one  of  the  principal  riven  of  the  Panjdb; 
the  Dyardenes  is  not  improbably  the  same  as  the 
Oedanes  (OtSdvris)  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  719).  and  most 
likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Brahmaputra  f  while 
the  Eiymanthus  belongs  to  ndther  Indus  nor  Ganges, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  Etymandrus  (now  ffdmend), 
the  principal  river  of  Aiachosia  and  Drangiana. 
The  Ganges  was  evidently  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  a  very  wonderful  river.  Pliny  speaks  of  snakes 
thirty  feet  long  which  live  in  its  watere  (ix.  3.  s.  2), 
which,  like  Pactdus,  brought  down  gold  also  (xziiL 
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4. 1.  21);  and  other  autbora  ascribe  to  some  of  ita 
tribataries  crocodiles  and  dolphins  (0(8<bnfr,  Strab. 
zv.  p.  719 ;  Dyardenes,  Curt,  riii  9).  The  Sanscrit 
name  Ocmga  may  be,  as  Pott  has  suggested,  an  in- 
tensitiye  form  firom  the  root  go,  to  go.  Plataith 
gives  another  and  fabaloos  origin  of  its  name  (de 
Fhanm.  ap.  Hudson,  Gtogr.  Gr.  Mm.  ii.  p.  8). 
(Bennell,  Ifindostan;  Lassen,  Jnd,  AUarth.  rol.  i. 
p.  130;  Kiepert  u.  Lassen,  Karte  v.  AlL  Tndim^ 
1853;  Pott,  Etyin.  Fonek.  p.  86.) 

2.  (6  TdyyriSf  PtoL  vii.  4.  §  6),  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  ancient  island  of  Taprobane 
lCm/lon\  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maka- 
velli-Ganffa,  It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Kandy,  and  after  flowing  round  the  town 
pursues  a  N£.  course,  till  it  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  near  Trmcomalee  (close  to  the  '0(cl« 
ixpa  of  Ptolemy),  and  the  other  about  25  miles  to 
the  S.  It  appears  from  modem  surveys  that  the 
Trincomalee  branch  is  now  nearly  drj,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  that  the  main  body  of  water  pasaca 
to  the  sea  by  the  southern  branch,  which  is  now 
called  VirffeL  (Brooke  on  MahavelU'CkmffatJotim, 
Ji,  Geog.  S,  vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  Much  of  the  country 
through  which  this  river  flows  is  now  uninhabited, 
but  there  are  extensive  remains,  tanks,  and  ruins, 
indicating  that  it  was  onoe  thickly  peopled.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  with  some  reason  that  the  Maika* 
velh-Gonga  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny  oalla 
Palaesimundus  (vi.  22.  s.  24),  and  which  be  says 
flowed  to  the  N.  by  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
entered  the  sea  by  three  mouths  ;  of  which  the  nar- 
rowest was  five,  and  largest  fifteen,  stadia  wide.  It 
is  curious  that  the  larger  stream,  which  he  calls 
Cydara,  is  the  northern  or  Trincomalee  branch  ; 
and  from  modem  researches,  it  is  proved  that  this 
was  originally  the  principal  stream,  the  water  having 
been  diverted  into  the  Virgel  by  the  priests  of  a 
temple  situated  at  the  point  where  the  two  streams 
naturally  bifurcate.  (Davy,  AocomU  ofCegUm^  Lend. 
4to.  1821 ;  Bitter,  Erdk,  vol.  vi.  24.)  [V.] 

GANGE'TIGUS  SINUS  (VUKtm  Tcfrynrucdt, 
Ptol.  i.  13.  §  4,  vii.  1.  §  16),  the  great  guH  into 
whicJi  the  C^ges  flowed,  now  generally  called  the 
bay  or  gulf  of  BengaL  Aoooiding  to  Ptolemy  it 
was  usual  with  the  mariners  of  his  day  to  call  it 
13,000  stadia  across ;  whence,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  irregularis  of  the  ooune  pursued,  Ptolemy 
takes  off  one-third,  and  reduces  th^  breadth  to  8670 
stadia.  This  is,  however,  mora  than  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  real  bay  of  BengaL  The  fact  is, 
Ptolemy,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  Hip- 
parchus,  Polybius,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  greatly  extended 
the  degrees  of  longitude  of  this  part  of  the  world ; 
hence  his  Caspian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  bay  of 
Bengal  are  all  much  greater  in  breadth  E.  and  W. 
than  in  length  N.  and  S.,  which  is  just  contnury  to 
the  fact  [V.J 

GANGRA  (rdeyypai  JTien^ansft,  Kwiffreh,  or 
Ckangeri),  a  town  of  Paphlagouia,  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Olgaays,  and  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  from 
Pompeiopolis,  appears  to  have  been  a  princely  resi- 
dence, for  we  know  that  Morzus  or  Morseos,  and 
afterwards  Deiotarus,  the  last  king  of  Paphlagouia, 
resided  there.  (Strab.  xii.p.  564:  comp.  Liv.xxxviii. 
26.)  Strabo,  notwithstanding  this,  describes  it  as 
only  '*  a  small  town  and  a  garrison."  According  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (ap.  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  rd77pa), 
the  town  was  built  by  a  goatherd  who  had  found 
one  of  his  goato  straying  there;  but  this  is  probably 
a  mere  philological  speculation,  gtmgra  signifying 
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|"a  goat"  in  thePtephlageoiaa  langoage.  Ib  tke 
ecclesiastical  writers  Gangra  is  often  meotioiiBd  aa 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Pftphlagonia.  (Socnt.  n.  48; 
Sosom.  iiL  14,  and  elsewhere.)  The  orcbaids  of  this 
town  were  celebrated  for  the  exceDsBoe  «f  their 
apples.    (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  [L.  S.] 

GANNABIA  PS.  [Libta.] 
GANODUltUM  (Poi'tttovpor),  one  of  the  two 
Hdvetian  cities  meotkoed  by  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  a.  SO). 
The  termmation  ditr  seems  to  show  that  it  was  ob 
some  river,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind,  ex* 
cept  Ptolemy's  figures,  to  ^  ita  poattion;  and  that 
evidence  is  worth  nothing.  Some  reasons  have  becB 
given  for  supposing  it  to  be  near  the  eDtranoe  of  the 
Shine,  on  to  the  fake  qf  ComOams^  not  frr  ftva 
SteU^  (Wakknnaer,  Gwgraphe  du  Gamleg,  rvL  I 
p.  817.)  [G.  LJ 

GANUS  (r4yotor  rSi«os),  appareiitly  a  motintaJB 
fortreas  in  Thiaee,  on  the  oqast  of  the  Pyopontis., 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  viL  5.  §  8;  Harpocrat.  and  Soid. 
4.  V, ;  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Scylax,  p.  ^.)  Aeschines  (odb. 
Ctetipk.  pi  65)  speaks  of  Gauus  akmg  with  other 
places  aa  scsroely  known  to  the  Atheniana,  and 
mentions  Ga$ut  along  with  Ganus,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  former  was  the  name  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  latter  was  situated.  [L.  $.] 
GABAMA.  [GARAMAHTxa] 
GABAMAEI  (Tt^pa^LMi,  PtoL  L  12.  §  5,  tI  2. 
§  9),  a  tribe  of  ancient  Ai»yriai  who  lived  akng 
the  banks  of  the  Lyons  (Zai>\  between  Arrha- 
paehitis  and  Apollqniatis.  [V.] 

GABAMANTES  (FiMpditarr^s),  a  great  natkn  of 
Inner  Africa.  In  the  widest  sense  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Libyan  tribes  inhabiting  the  oases  in 
the  £.  part  of  the  Gnat  Desert,  as  the  Gaetnliaaa 
inhabited  ito  W.  part;  the  boundary  between  the  two 
nations  being  drawn  at  the  senrces  of  the  Bagradas 
and  the  mountain  Uaaxgala.  In  this  wide  sense  thcj 
were  considered  as  extoiding  &  and  £.  to  the  lake 
Nuba  and  both  banks  of  the  riw  Gir,  as  fiur  as  the 
mountains  called  Garaxaxtica  Pharabx  (jk  P** 
patioMTui^  ^apdyl),  which  Ptolemy  places  in  40P 
long,  and  10^  N.  lat.,  E.  of  M.  Thaij^  and  N.  of  M. 
ARAHOAa.    (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  13,  16.) 

In  the  stricter  sense,  however,  the  name  denoted 
the  people  of  Phazakia  (Feman\  a  region  lying  6w 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  between  24<^  and  31^  N.  lal. 
and  12°  and  18°  £.  long.,  and  fanning  by  fiv  tltt 
largest  oasis  in  the  Great  Desert  (SoAorf  ),  which  it 
may  be  considered  aa  dividing  into  an  eastern  and  m 
western  part  It  is  surrounded  by  hiils  of  stum 
and  sand,  not  exceeding  1200  foot  high,  which  pn>- 
tect  it  from  the  sands  of  the  deeert:  the  ducf  of 
these  are  the  two  parallel  ranges  on  the  NE.  called 
the  Black  and  WkUe  Ban^  (i.  e.  Momtaiady, 
the  former  being  of  basalt,  and  the  latter  of  hm^ 
stone  (the  former  is  the  Moiis  Atkb  of  the  as- 
ciente);  and  that  on  the  W.  called  Warn,  perhafs 
the  ancient  Usabgai«a.  }t  is,  however,  only  m 
small  part,  not  above  one^tenth,  of  the  surface  that 
is  cultivable;  the  r^on  being  intenected  by  ridgra 
of  billb  from  300  to  600  feet  high:  and  even  in  the 
valleys  between  these  ridges  the  soil  is  a  stratum  o£ 
sand,  on  chalk  or  day,  needing  eonstant  iirigi|tioa 
to  supply  which  there  are  qo  water- oouraes,  and 
very  few  natural  springs;  so  that  the  water  has  to  bo 
obtained  from  weUs,  at  the  depth  of  about  100  feeL 
The  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  serving 
as  a  manure  for  the  date-palms,  which  are  the  chief 
vegetable  producte  of  the  oountiy:  a  little  grain  is 
also  grown  at  the  present  day. 
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The  coontiy  of  the  Ganunantes  mfi  Jfjwmx  to 
Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  people  twice:  fiisti  as 
dwelling  &  of  the  Nasamones,  and  £.  of  the  Maoae, 
in  the  "  Coontiy  of  Wild  Beasts,"  that  is,  the  second 
of  the  three  belts  into  which  he  divides  N.  Libya 
(ir.  174).  In  the  second  passage  (iv.  183)  he  says 
that  the  Ganunantes  are  a  very  great  natum,  inha- 
biting one  of  thoee  oases  fiinned  by  salt-hiUa,  which 
he  piaoeB  at  intervals  of  10  days'  joonwys  akog  the 
interior  of  N.  Africa..  (Compw  ATAjuim»;  At^ 
lahtbb;  Auoila.)  This  one  lies  between  Angik 
and  the  Atarantes;  bat  hen  arises  a  difficnlty,  inas- 
mnch  as  the  regular  allowance  for  the  caiavans 
from  AvjMk  to  ZuSa  on  the  £.  border  of  i^eeuM 
is  80  days,  and  it  took  Horoemaim  16  days'  veiy 
rapid  travelling  to  accomplish  the  diatance.  The 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  sap- 
position  that  one  station  has  been  omitted  by  Hero- 
dotus (or  by  the  copyists),  namely,  the  smiUl  oasis 
of  ZiUOf  which  is  just  half-way  between  At^Mk 
and  ZuUa.  Herodotus  makes  the  distanoefrom  the 
Lotophagi  (i.  e.  the  coast  between  the  Syrtee) 
thirty  days,  which  eonesponds  exactly  to  the  time 
occupied'  by  the  caravans  in  the  journey  from  7W- 
poU  to  Feacm,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  csta* 
blished  roate  in  all  ages.  He  desciibes  the  coontzy 
as  having  many  fruit-bearing  palms,  and  as  being 
cultivated  for  com  by  manuring  it  with  salt,  by 
which  some  sBf^wse  him  to  mean  the  white  day 
which  is  still  used  for  manaiing  the  sandy  soil. 
His  stoiy  of  the  even  with  siagnburly  thiok  hides, 
and  with  horns  bmding  so  far  forward  that  the 
beasts  were  obliged  to  walk  backwards  as  they  fed 
(comp.  Mela,  L  8;  PIin.viii.  45.  s.  70),  is  not  so  ab- 
aofd  as  it  may  seem ;  for,  although  modem  travellers 
have  not  confirmed  this  part,  as  they  have  the  rest, 
of  the  old  inqnirer's  story,  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Nubian  monuments  (Gau,  pi.  xv.)  that  the  an- 
cient neatherds  of  Africa,  like  their  suoccssotb  to 
this  day,  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  giving  jirtifi- 
cial  fonns  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle.  (OKren, 
Jfriem  Nation$y  vol  i.  p.  222:  for  other  stories 
about  cattle  walldog  backwards  as  they  fed,  see 
Akxaader  Hyndcnsis,  ap.  Ath,  v.  p.  221,  e.;  AeliaD. 
iV:ii.zvi.  3S;Aristot.<fe/\irt.^iwna^U.  17.)  In 
another,  and  a  very  sad  part  of  his  account,  Herodotus 
is  but  too  well  supported  by  modem  testimony.  He 
tells  us  of  a  degrsded  negro  tribe,  who  dwelt  in 
caves  (robs  Tp^KMras  AiOUnns)  amoag  or  near 
the  Ganunantes,  who  hunted  them  with  chariots, 
for  these  negroes  were  the  swiftest  mnners  known. 
The  wretches  thus,  like  thttr  nee  in  all  ages, 
bonted  after  for  skves,  lived  on  reptiles,  and  used  a 
speech  which  resembled  no  other  language,  but  was 
like  the  shriekmg  of  bats.  (Comp.  Meh^  i.  8; 
Plin.  V.  5,  8.)  The  Bock  Tibboot,  so  called  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves  (Troglodytae),  in  the  TibegU 
nan  of  mountaios,  are  still  hunted  l^  the  chieftains 
o^  Wesson;  thongh,  by  a  kind  of  retribution,  these 
Tibboat  are  the  snooessers  of  the  ancient  Libyans, 
who  have  fied  from  more  powerful  conquerors  into 
the  fonner  hannts  of  thmr  negro  ^ome.  (Lyon, 
Narrative^  fe,  pp.  250,  foU.)  To  complete  the  !»• 
semblance,  the  people  of  Avjdak  compare  the  lan- 
guage of  these  de^aded  tribes  to  the  whistling  of 
birds.    (Homemann,  p.  143.) 

The  account  of  Herodotus  contains  an  apparent 
inconsistency  ;  for  the  Garamantes  are  described  in 
the  former  passage  (c  174)  in  terms  which  would 
for  better  apply  to  these  Aethiopian  Tnoglodytes, 
as  avoiding  men  and  all  society,  possessing  no  wea- 
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pens  of  WW,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves.  This 
description  corresponds  exactly  to  what  Mela  (L  8) 
and  Pliny  (v.  8)  say  of  a  people  whom  they  call 
Gamphasantes;  and  hence  some  critics  have  proposed 
to  alter  the  reading  in  Herodotus :  but,  besides  the  fiut 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  variation  in  the  MS&, 
the  position  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  this  people  ia 
predsely  that  occupied  by  the  Garamantes;  and  the 
same  statements  are  repeated  by  later  geographers, 
expressly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  (Steph. 
B.  $,  v.;  Eustatb.  ad  Ditm,  Per.  217.)  The 
discrepancy  is,  probably,  one  of  thoee  so  often  found 
in  a  writer  who  picla  up  news  eagerly  from  all 
quarters  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  one  account  was 
obtained  through  the  Nasamcnea  and  Cyrenaeana, 
and  the  other  through  the  merchants  who  traded  be- 
tween Femm  and  Egypt;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  the  one  chiss  of  informants  repeated  only  what 
th«r  had  heard  of  some  of  the  degraded  tribes  who 
lurked,  as  has  been  seen,  in  ooroeni  of  the  country. 
If  any  change  be  necessary,  we  suspect  it  to  be,  of 
the  two,  rather  in  the  Roman  compilers;  for  their 
story  seems  copied  from  Herodotus. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  the  Cae^ 
tan,  we  have  no  frirther  information  worth  men- 
tion. When  the  Romans  had  become  the  masten  c£ 
N.  Africa,  they  found  it  neoeasary  to  repress  the 
barbarian  tribes  ;  and  this  office  waa  committed,  in 
the  case  of  the  Garamantes,  to  Cornelius  Ralbua 
Gaditanus  the  younger,  who,  as  proconsul,  defeated 
them  in  a  sense  sufficient  to  warrant  his  investment 
with  triumphal  uasignia,  b.  c.  19,  though,  of  ooune, 
oonqnest  was  out  of  the  question.  (Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Tae. 
Arm.  iu.  74,  iv.  26,  SigL  iv.  50.)  The  resulU  ob* 
tained  from  this  expedition  in  the  form  of  additional 
knowledge  are  recorded  by  Strabo(xvii.  ppw  835, 838), 
MeUi(i.4.  §  4,8.  §  7),  and  Pliny  (v.  5,8).  Strebo 
places  them  15  days'  journey  from  the  oases  of  Am- 
mon  (iSnpoA),  and  10  days'  journey  frram  the  Aethio- 
pians  on  the  Ocean  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  information  respecting  Inner  Libya:  he 
describes  their  position  relative  to  the  N.  coast  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  MeU  copies  Herodotus,  mixing 
up  with  his  stoiy  a  statement  which  Herodotus 
miakes  concerning  the  Ausenses.  Pliny  (v.  5)  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  position  of  the  Garamantes, 
with  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Balbns,  and  a 
list  of  the  cities  whose  images  and  names  graced  hia 
triumph:  he  also  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
open  the  road,  because  of  the  predatory  bands  be- 
longing to  the  tribe,  who  filled  up  the  wells  with 
sand.  He  mentions  Phaaania  as  if  it  were  distind 
firom  the  countiy  of  the  Garamantes.  Ptolemy  also 
(iv.  6.  §  SO)  gives  a  list  of  their  cities,  none  of 
which  need  particular  mention,  except  the  metropolia 
Ganuna  (Topdioi:  Germa,  with  considerable  ruins). 
This  city  has  13^  hours  in  its  longest  day,  is  distant 
14  hour  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  has  the  sun  vertical 
twice  a  year,  15^  on  each  side  of  the  summer  sol« 
stioe.    (FtoL  viiL  16.  §  7.) 

The  Garamantes  were  a  Libyan  (not  N^ro) 
people,  of  the  old  race  called  Anoaaergh  [Gastu- 
liaJ,  a  name  perhaps  prsserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dem capital  Mouniouk,  The  inhmd  trade  between 
Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  theTripoIis,  and  Carthage,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  oUier, 
waa  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  them.  (The 
Traioelt  of  Homemann,  Captain  Lyon,  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  Richardson,  Earth,  Overweg,  &c.;  Een- 
nell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  iL  pp.  273,  fdL;  Heeren, 
African  NcUionM,  voL  i.  pp.  221,  foil.)     [P.  &] 
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GA'RAPHI  MONTES  (t^  rdpatpa  Sftri),  ft  moon- 
tain  chain  of  Manretania  Caesarienaiaf  forming  a 
part  of  the  nuif^e  which  separates  the  TaUejs  of  the 
GhinaUph  and  SvnxB.  (PtoL  iv.  2.  §  14.)     [P.  &] 

GARBATA  MONS  (rdp«ara  {  rh  r<^aror 
6pof,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §§  26,  31),  was  the  sontheni 
portion  of  the  rid^  of  mountains  which  separated 
Aethiopia  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the  moat 
southerly  and  loftiest  projection  was  Mount  Elephas 
{Cape  Fdix  or  Ujebd  /eeJ).  The  entire  range 
commenced  at  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  and  extended  from  the  15th  to  the  11th 
degree  of  lat  N.,  running  for  the  most  part  in  a  SE. 
direction.  Aethiq)ia,  or  the  modem  Ahy$nnia^  is 
a  region  of  highlands  which,  as  thej  advance  south- 
ward, increase  in  altitude.  Hons  Garbata  com- 
menoed  to  the  S.  of  Azume,  and  was  the  loftiest 
portion  of  the  range.  It  contained  mines  of  gold 
and  quarries  of  porphyry.  rW.B.D.] 

GA'REA,  GAREA'TES.    [Tboea.] 

GARESCUS  (Po^moT  al.  Ta^ioKOS,  Ptol.  iii. 
13.  §  25;  Geresci,  Plin.  iv.  10),  a  place  in  Mace- 
donia, probably  somewhere  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Zygactes — Nemrocopo.       [E.  B.  J.] 

OARGA'NUS  (rh  Tdfywov,  Strab.),  a  moontatn 
and  promontory  on  the  £.  coast  ci  Italy,  still  called 
Jfonle  OargainOf  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  being  the  only  projecting  headland 
of  any  importance  that  breaks  the  monotonous  line 
of  coast  along  the  Adriatic  from  (Hnmto  to  Aitama^ 
It  is  formed  by  a  compact  mass  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, attaining  in  their  highest  point  an  elevation  of 
5120  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending  not  lees  than 
35  miles  from  W.  to  E.  Though  consisting  of  the 
same  limestone  with  the  Apennines,  and  therefore 
geologically  connected  with  them,  this  mountain 
group  is  in  fact  wholly  isolated  and  detached,  bebg 
separated  from  the  nearest  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
by  a  broad  strip  of  level  country,  a  portion  (tf  tiie 
great  plain  of  Apulia,  which  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  banks  of  the  Anfidus  to  those  of  the 
Fivnto.  (Swinburne's  7Vave2»,  vol.  i.  pp.  151, 152; 
Zannoni,  Carta  del  Eegno  cU  NapoiL)  Its  oonfigu- 
lation  is  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  promontory  projecting  out  to  sea 
from  Siponturo  towards  the  £.  for  the  space  of  300 
stadia;  a  distance  which  is  nearly  correct,  if  mea- 
sured along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  point  near 
VieHi  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  Lucan  also  well  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  forth  into  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  wind  from  Dalmatia, 
and  the  S.  wind  from  Calabria.  (Lucan,  v.  379.) 
In  andent  times  it  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oak  ('*  Queroeta  Gargaiu,"  Hor.  Camk  ii.  9. 7 ;  "  Gar- 
gaaum  nemus,"  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1. 202;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  563), 
which  have  of  late  years  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  according  to  Swinburne,  some  portions  of 
them  were  still  visible  in  his  time  (TVaveb,  vol.  i. 
p.  155;  Giustiniani,  Dus,  Geogr,  dd  Eegno  di  No- 
poUf  pt  ii.  vol.  ill  pp.  92 — ^98).  Strabo  mentions 
in  this  neighbourhood  (but  without  directly  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Garganus)  a  hill  called  Drium,  about 
IM)  stadia  distant  from  tiie  sea,  on  which  were  two 
shrines  of  heroes  (^p^),  the  one  of  Calchas,  with 
an  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Faonus  in  Latium ;  the  other  of  Poda- 
leirius,  from  beneath  which  flowed  a  small  stream 
gifted  with  extraordinary  healing  powers.  The  same 
circumstances  are  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  from 
whom  it  would  appear  that  the  stream  was  named 
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Althaena.  (Sbnh,  vL  p.  284 ;  Lyot^r.  Alez.m7 
— 1055.)  The  exact  locality  has  been  a  subject  of 
dispute;  but  as  we  find  a  similar  mention  ot  a  streun 
of  limpid  water  which  healed  all  diseases,  in  the  le- 
gend of  the  appearance  of  St  Michael  thai  gave  riae 
to  the  foundation  of  the  modem  town  of  Monte  S. 
Angehy — ^on  a  lofty  hill  forming  one  of  the  offidHMti 
of  the  Gaiganus,  about  6  miles  from  Manfredom^ 
— it  seems  very  probable  that  this  was  no  other  than 
the  IXrinm  of  Stmbo,  and  that  the  sanctuary  of  the 
archangel  has  sucoMded,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to 
another  object  of  local  worship.  The  whole  nmge  of 
Mt.  Gargamis  is  now  frequently  called  Mowte  S.Aih 
ffeio^  from  the  od^mty  oi  this  spot;  and  tiie  name 
of  Drium  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  nsed  wiUi 
the  same  extension  among  the  Greeks,  as  then  ie 
veiy  little  doubt  that  for  *Af^o¥  in  Scylax  we  should 
read  Af>(or,  the  promontmy  of  which  he  is  then 
speaking  being  evidentiy  the  same  aa  the  GaiganiB. 
(ScyL  §  14;  Grooov.  ad  loe.) 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Mt  Garganus,  about 
4  miles  £.  of  Monte  5<.  ^ii^elo,  a  straggling  rillage 
still  called  Mcttinatay  with  a  tower  and  snail  poit, 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  Matinus  of  Horace, 
which  is  oonectly  described  by  an  old  oommeDtator 
as  '*  mons  et  promontarium  in  Apulia."  The  name 
appears  to  have  properly  belonged  to  this  sonthen 
o&hoot  of  the  Garganus ;  but  in  one  passage  Bonce 
would  seem  to  apply  the  name  of  **"  Matina  caea- 
mina'*  to  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range.  All 
these  hills  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  ]>d- 
duce  excellent  honey,  whence  the  well-known  alliision 
of  the  same  poet  to  the  *'  apis  Matina."  (Hor.  Com. 
i.  28. 3,  iv.  2. 27,  Epod.  16. 28.)  Lucan  also  spesb 
of  tiie  **  calidi  buxeta  Matini "  as  adjoining  and  orer- 
looking  the  pkins  of  Apulia  (ix.  182).  There  is  no 
evidence  of*  the  existence  of  a  town  of  this  name,  aa 
supposed  by  one  of  the  old  scholiasts  of  Horace;  and 
certainly  no  authority  for  the  change  snggested  hj 
some  modem  writers,  that  we  shoukl  read  in  Pfinf 
Maimates  for  "  Merinates  ex  GaiganOb"  Holstenias 
and  others  have  cleariy  shown  that  an  ancient  town 
called  Merindm  stood  near  the  N£.  point  of  the 
promontory,  about  5  miles  from  tiie  modem  Vieiti 
It  continued  to  be  a  Inshop's  see  until  late  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  rate  is  still  marked  by  an  an- 
cient church  called  J^a,  Maria  di  Merino.  (Holstcn. 
Not,  in  Chver.  p.  278;  Romanelli,  toL  ii.  p.  214.) 

The  flanking  ridges  which  extend  down  to  the  sea  oo 
both  sides  of  the  Garganus  aibrd  several  ooves  or  small 
harbours  well  adaj^ed  for  sheltering  small  vessels. 
Of  these  the  one  now  called  Porto  Greeo^  abont 
8  miles  S.  of  Viettiy  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
Agasus  Portus  of  Pliny,  which  he  appears  to  place 
S.  of  the  promontory.  The  Poktus  G  a&xab  of  the 
same  author  was  situated  between  the  promontory 
and  the  Laeus  Pantanus  {Logo  di  Lesina):  it 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  situated  at  the  entnmce  of  the 
lake  now  called  Logo  di  Varano,        [£.  H.  B.] 

GARGA'PHIA  PONS.     [Plataka.] 

GA'RGARA  (Tdfiyapa  or  Td^ryapoy),  one  of  tiie 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  in  Troas  (Hom.  IL  viiL  48, 
xiv.  292),  which  continued  to  bear  this  name  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  683 ;  comp.  Plin.  v.  32; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  20;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.).  Its  modem 
name  is  said  to  be  Kazdag.  (Walpole's  Memoirs 
relating  to  Turkey,  p.  120.)  A  town  of  the  same 
name  existed  from  early  times  upon  that  height,  or 
rather  on  a  branch  of  it  forming  a  cape  on  the  north 
of  the  bay  of  Adiamyttium,  between  Antandms  and 
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GAKGABIUS  LOCUS. 

Aflsns.  In  the  earlint  times  it  is  said  to  haTtt  been 
inhabited  by  Leieges,  bat  afterwards  to  have  received 
Aeolian  colonists  from  Assos,  and  others  from  Mikta- 

)lis.  (Strab.2.e.pp.606,610;Mela,i.l8;PtoLT.2. 
^  5.)  The  name  of  this  town  is  in  some  anthors 
misspelt  ^Idpyuyoi^^  as  in  Ptolemj,  and  XAyopa,  as  in 
Hierodes.  The  territovy  round  Gai^gara  was  cele- 
brated fior  its  fertility.  (Virg.  Cfeorg,  L  103;  Senec. 
Pkom,  iv.  608.)  The  modem  Tillage  of  hu  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Gaigara.         [L.  S.] 

GABGA'RIUS  LOCUS,  a  place  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensisy  known  only  from  an  inacriptian  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  D'Anville  (^Notieej  cfe.)  reoeiTed.an 
eacact  copy  of  it  from  Barth^emy.  This  inscription 
records  the  "  Pagani  pagi  Lncreti  qni  sont  finibos 
Arelateosiam  loco  Gargario."  The  place,  which  is 
still  called  Onrgmegt  is  at  the  foot  of  a  monntain 
called  St,  PUon;  "  and  the  plain  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  as  &r  as  Atiboffitej  in  the 
direction  of  MarteiUey  is  called  LaeraUf  and  this 
may  be  the  Pagus  Lucretns  of  the  inscription" 
(lyAnTiUe).  [G.  L.] 

GARGETTUS.    [ArncA,  p.  327.] 

GARI  (rdpi,  laid.  Char.  <^.  Huda,  voL  ii.  p.  9), 
A  small  place  in  Ariana,  most  likely  represented  now 
by  Gkore,  to  the  east  of  FemdL  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Okiraim,  which  lies  to  the  NE.  from 
Ferrak,  MaoMrt  (t.  2.  s.  61)  has  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Grtiahh  to  the  NE.  dtBott,  on  the 
Elwendy  whtch,haweTer,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Chat- 
zisache  or  Chatrische  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 7.  s.  5>  [V.] 
•  GABINAEI  (Papiivibi  and  ra^>i|vauo<),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (yL  16w  §  5)  ks  a  population  of  the 
country  of  the  Ssret.    [Series.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

GARITES,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Caes.  B,  G, 
iil  27),  who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  b.  o  56. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  between  tJie  Elusates 
and  Ausci,  and  the  position  of  both  of  these  peoples 
is  known  within  certain  limits.  [Elusatbs, 
Auaa.]  Some  writers  would  connect  the  name 
Garites  with  the  name  Gurt,  a  branch  of  the  (ro- 
rotme.  But  the  reading  Garites  is  not  certain  in 
Caesar^s  text.  Schneider  (ed.  Caes.  JBeZL  (roi/.)  has 
taken  the  reading  Gates.  [G.  L.] 

GA'RIUS  (Tdpios),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  Callistrstia. 
(Mercian  HeracL  PeripL  p.  72;  Anonym.  PeripL 
PoiU.£^  [L.S.] 

GARIZIK.    [Gbrizdc.] 

GAROCELI  or  GRAIOCELI,  an  Alpine  people, 
who  with  the  Centrones  and  Catoriges  attacked 
Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  in  his  march  from  Ocelum,  the 
meat  western  place  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  over  the  Alps 
into  the  couatxy  of  the  VocontiL  (B.  G.  i.  10.) 
The  reading  Graioceli  is  said  to  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  it  (Schneider,  ed.  Caes.  B.  G,  i.  10.) 
These  people  are  mentioned  by  no  other  writer;  but, 
as  we  know  where  the  Centronea  andCatuiiges  lived, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Garooeli  were  near  them. 
D'AnriUe,  as  he  often  does,  determines  their  poaitiGn 
■imply  by  the  aid  of  a  name.  The  xesembliuice  be^ 
tween  the  names  Ooelum  and  Garoceli,  he  says, 
fixes  the  place  of  the  Garoceli  in  the  valley  of  Pro- 
geku  and  of  CUtton,  and  consequently  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina. But  it  is  clear  that  Caesar  means  that 
they  were  an  Alpine  people,  whom  he  met  after 
leaving  Ocelum.  Wakkenaer  has  a  coojecture 
about  them  which  is  ingenious;  and  it  may  also  be 
true.  He  says  that  they  occupied  the  Maurieime 
and  the  valley  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Mauri' 
avid,  to  the  east  of  MmU  Cemt,  the  Vai  di  Viu, 
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which  contains  A  place  called  U$$eglio  and  a  canton 
of  the  same  name.  And  he  adds,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  that  in  an  ancient  document,  St  Jean 
de  Maurienne  is  called  Johannes  Garocellius.  He 
has  other  arguments  also.  {Geog.,  ^.  dea  GauUiy 
vol.  i.  p.  542.)  [G.  L.] 

GARRHUENUS^  a  river  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptotemy,  s=t/ie  Yore  (or  Jar>mouth  River)  both 
in  respect  to  name  and  place.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GARBIANNONUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  a  station  under  the  Comes  lAttoria  Sax- 
omci  for  the  EqmU$  SuMeiiams^Burffh  Caatle  in 
Norfolk,  where  Roman  remains  are  found.   [R.  G.  L.] 

GARSAURA  (rapv^oupa),  a  small  town  in  Cap. 
padocia  fhnn  which  the  praefectnra  Ganamia  or 
GaraamritU  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  663; 
comp.  xii.  534,  and  568,  where,  perhape  Tapoaoitp^tv 
is  to  be  read  for  Kramer's  Vnpoo^ipmv'y  Plin.  vi.  8; 
PtoL  V.  6.  §  14.)  [L.  S.] 

GARSAURITIS.    [Gabsauba.] 

GARUMNA  {6  TapovpHSf  Vapiims:  Garonna), 
Tibullus  (i.  7,11)  calls  this  river  "Magnus  Ga- 
runma: "  but  Ausonius  (i/oieUs,  v.  483)  makes  the 
name  feminine  (aequoreae . . .  Gammnae).  The  forma 
Garunma,  Garonna,  and  Garunda  occur;  the  last  in 
a  letter  of  Symmachos  to  Ausonius,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  name  Gmmde, 

The  Garoimey  the  most  southern  of  the  three  great 
riven  of  France  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  present  kingdom  of 
Spain.  Tlie  river  has  a  north  and  MNE.  course 
to  Tdlosa  (Totdotm)f  from  which  town  it  has  a 
general  NNW.  course  to  Burdigala  (Bordeaws). 
Below  Bordemix  it  fonns  a  huge  aestuary,  whidi 
Strabo  (p.  190)  calls  a  sea-lake  (Ai/iyotfciAairira). 
The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Garmme  as  far  down 
as  the  junction  of  the  Tamis  (Tam)  below  Touioutt 
Is  much  impeded.  At  Bordaomx  it  is  a  fine  tide 
river,  and  the  tide  ascends  20  miles  above  Bot- 
deaux.  This  river  has  several  laige  branches:  on 
the  right  bank,  the  Arriege,  the  Tarn,  the  Lot 
(Oltis),  and  the  Dordogiu  (Duranios),  which  flows 
into  the  aestuaiy;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Gere,  the 
Bojfee,  and  some  others.  The  length  of  the  GanmuM 
is  said  to  be  about  360  miles,  and  the  Dordogne  ia 
near  300  miles  long.  In  fact,  the  Dordogne  and 
GaroniM  are  two  distinct  rivers  which  flow  into  one 
aestuaiy,  now  called  the  Gironde.  The  basin  of 
the  Garonne  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Xotre, 
but  huger  than  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a  coun- 
try which  lies  within  well<defined  limits,  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  C^venneif  the  mountains  of  the  Auvergne, 
and  the  Ocean.  Part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonna 
was  the  Aquitania  of  Caesar,  who  makes  the  Ga- 
rumna  the  boundary  between  the  Aquitani  and  •the 
Cdtae  (B.  G.  i.  I). 

Stiabo  (p.  190)  and  MeU  (iiL  2)  describe  the 
Garumna  as  rising  in  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo  makes 
the  Garumna  flow  parsllel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
navigable  part  of  it  he  says  is  2000  stadia:  it  is 
incrnsed  by  three  streams,  and  then  enters  the  sea 
between  the  Santones  and  the  Bituriges  losd  [Bi- 
TUBiojss],  both  Celtic  nations.  He  itpeaks  of  the 
mouths  ii  the  river  (oi  itiSoKai)  as  fonoing  the 
aestuaiy:  he  probably  means  the  proper  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne.  Mela's  description  is  much 
more  complete:  he  describes  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  as  shallow  for  a  great  distance  and  scarcely  na- 
vigable, except  when  it  is  swollen  by  wintry  rains 
or  melted  snow;  as  it  approaches  the  ocean  tides  it 
is  fuller,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds;  at  last  it 
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is  Kke  a  grwt  bm  ofaaonel,  cfuries  fairge  ships,  and 
tosses  nayigators  about  in  a  Amoos  manner,  parti- 
calvl/  when  the  wind  and  the  stream  are  not  the 
same  way.  Mela  raaj  probably  have  heaid  of  the 
violence  with  which  Uie  tide  enttra  the  Ginmde, 
Mela  says  that  there  is  an  island,  Antros,  in  the 
aestoary  of  the  Qoronne;  but  there  is  no  island  now. 

[G.  L.] 

QABUMNI,  an  Aqoitaniaii  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  [GARms.]  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
name  that  they  were  on  the  Garamna.  A.  de 
Valoie  sapposes  that  thej  occupied  a  tract  nofr 
called  RwUre  along  the  Qaioims,  to  the  north  of 
the  G<Mivenae,  or  of  the  diocese  of  St  Bertramd  de 
Commmgey  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  djooese  of 
Hiemx.  This  oonjectars  is  accepted  by  D'Anville 
and  other  writers;  and  it  may  be  true.  Bat  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  is  tme.         [G.  L.] 

GASANDES  (rcurai^cis),  an  Arab  tribe,  men- 
tioned  by  Diodoms  Sieahis  (iii.  44),  identical  with 
the  Cassanitae  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Casssndreis  of 
Agatharcbides.  Diodoms  places  them,  with  the  Ali- 
baei,  next  to  the  Debae,  on  the  sonth,  in  agreement 
with  Ptolemy,  who  finds  them  south  of  the  Cinaedo- 
oolpitae, —  lus  name  for  tiie  Debae, — and  gives 
Badeo  as  the  name  of  their  capital  (vi.  7.  §  6). 
Diodoms  and  Agatharehides  agree  in  remarking  on 
the  difference  of  the-  climate  ^  this  part  of  Arabia 
from  that  of  the  other  parts.  **  This  oeantry,"  says 
Diodoms,  **  is  not  scorched  as  are  the  neighbouring 
xvgions,  but  is  often  covered  with  soft  and  thick 
clouds,  from  which  distil  snopirs  and  refreshing 
showers,  winch  vender  even  the  summer  temperate. 
The  country  produces  aU  kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  re- 
markably rich,  bat,  owing  ts  the  ignorance  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  properly  cultivated;  they  collect 
gdd  in  lai^  quantities,  which  they  find  in  the  na> 
tural  fisBores  of  the  earth,  not  in  the  fSmrm  of  gold- 
dwt,  but  in  nuggets,  the  smallest  of  which  equal  in 
size  the  olive-stone;  the  largest  are  Mttle  inferior  to 
the  walnut.  The  natives  wear  them  round  their 
wrists  and  necks^  aUemated  with  transparent  pebbles. 
Having  an  abondanoe  of  gokl,  but  a  scarcity  of 
copper  and  inn,  they  are  glad  to  barter  the  former 
with  the  merohants  for  an  equal  weight  of  the  latter." 
An  identity  both  of  cUmate  and  name  enables  us  to 
fix  the  Gasandes  immediately  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Mekka,  in  MowU  Oosinn,  the  eountry 
of  Zohran,  of  which  Burckhaidt  reports:  '*  Grapes 
abound  in  the  mouitsnis.  Most  other  fruits  are  cal> 
tivated  in  these  mountains,  where  water  is  at  all 
times  abundant,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Snow 
has  sometimes  fallen,  and  water  been  frosen,  as  fiir  as 
Sadl"  (TrmkU  m  Arabia,  toL  ii.  p.  377,  quoted 
by  Forster,  Arabia,  toI.  ii.  p.  144.)         [G.  W.] 

GASO'RUS,  GAZC/BUS  (Tdirwpot,  Pud.  in.  IS, 
§  31;  Tempos,  Steph,  B.),  a  town  of  the  Edoni 
in  Macedonia,  and,  probably,  the  same  plaos  as  the 
Gbakro  of  the  Peutiager  Table.  Gasoras,  there- 
fore, probably  stood  between  Tragilns  and  Euporia, 
towards  the  NW.  end  of  Moos  Pangaeus.  (Leake, 
Trao.  wKortk  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  229.)  [E.  J.  B.] 

GATH  (r4$,  rtrra:  Eth,  r«aa<bf),  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines  {Jotk.  xi.  22; 

1  Sam,  T.  8,  vi.  17),  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Goliath  and  his  gigantic  ftmily.    (I  Sam.  xvH.  4; 

2  Sam.  xxi.  18 — ^22.)  It  was  taken  by  Uzsiah,  and 
dismantled.  (2  Chnm.  xxvi  €.)  Joeepihns  reckons  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  {AtU.  ▼.  1.  §  22),  and  says  that 
Hesekiah  took  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  from  Gasa 
toGath.  (ilfi&ix.  13.§3.)    St.  Jerome  speaks  of 


GAUGAHELA. 

It  as  a  city  of  the  PhiCstines  on  the  eobfixles  of  Jn- 
daea,  between  El«itberopolis  and  Gaaa,  whers  a  very 
extensive  vilbige  existed  in  his  day.  (^ConmumL  m 
Mich.  i.  10).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thia 
same  is  intended  in  the  Onomnrtiofm  (a.  v.  r«^, 
though  it  is  there  erroneoosly  stated  to  be  five  mika 
from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Diospolia  or 
Lydda.  (Relanc^ /Vrioest  «.  v.)  The  mhahitants  of 
.8sd-J's6rm(Eletttherapolis)  speak  of  a  village  named 
Kuryet-d-CkU,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant  firam . 
Beit^ebrm,  on  the  road  to  Aekekm,  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  haiard  the  ooajectiire  that  tha 
present  Bek-Jdrrin — the  classical  Betogait*  and 
Eleutheropolis-^  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gath. 

[BSTROOABRIS.]  [G.  W.] 

GATH-HEPHER  (Tc^xo^t,  TaOH,  LXX.; 
rttfe*^  Euseb.  Ononu),  a  town  of  Galilee  in  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon  (Joak.  xlx.  13),  the  native  place  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kimge,  xiv.  25)u  St  Jerama 
places  it  two  miles  from  Sepphoria,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  small  village  in  his  day,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  was  shown.  (Proem,  ta  JiENtoM.) 
The  tomb  was  shown  to  Bo^jamin  of  Tudek^  in  the 
monntaiaa  near  Sepphoris,  in  the  twelfth  omtuiy 
{Tra»eU,  vol.  i.  p.  80,ed.^«Aar);  and  in  the  village 
of  El'Methkad,  situated  two  mikis  east  of  the  ruins 
of  Sepphoris,  the  Moslems  show  at  this  day  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  Jonah.  (Bobinaon,  Bik  JRe$.  voL  iii. 
p.  209,  note  1.)  [G.W.] 

GATH-RIMMON  (rc6^/nfii£r),  a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Jos*,  xix.  45),  assigned  to  the  Levitea 
(xxi.  24;  1  Chron,  vi.  69),  is  described  by  Suae- 
bius  and  St  Jerome  as  situated  12  miles  finxn  Dice- 
polis,  towards  Eleutheropdlis  {OmmaeL  «.v.);  bet 
this  can  scarcely  be,  as  Dr.  Bobhison  coi^ecturea, 
identical  with  that  which  they  pbee  5  miles  ftxm 
Eleatheropolis,  on  the  way  to  DiospoDa,  as  the  dia- 
tanoe  between  the  two  termini  is  much  more  than 
17  miles.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bea.  voL  iL  pi  421.) 
Neither  can  it  be  that  large  village  then  named 
Gitbha,  which  the  (Waioi^icoii  supposes  to  be  tiia 
Gath  to  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  carried 
firom  Asotus,  and  which  is  placed  (s. «.  PcMdC)  be- 
tween Antipatris  and  Jamnia.  (Reland,  PaiaegL, 
p.  786.)  [G.  W.] 

GA'THEAE  (ra0c«/s  Bih.  ra0«dn|5),atowncr 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cromitis,  situated  upon  the 
river  Gatheatas  (rotfedros),  which  rose  near  the 
place,  and  whidb,  after  receiving  the  Camion  (JKap- 
vimv),  rising  in  the  tenitoiy  of  Aegys,  flowed  iato 
the  Alpheius.  Gatheae  is  placed  by  the  best  modem 
authorities  at  Kyddhee.  (Paus.  viii.  34.  §§  5,  6; 
Steph.  B.  At?. ;  Boblaye,  Becherchee,  ^  p.  169; 
Leake,  iWopowMisiaoa,  p.  234 ;  Cuitius,  Pelepm^ 
neees,  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  336.) 

GATHEATAS.    [Gathbab.] 

GAUGAME'LA  (tk  rovyo^ifXa,  Ptd.  vi.  1.  §  S ; 
Steph.  B.  9.  v.),  a  small  viltaige  of  Assyria,  about  IS 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ljcus,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river  Bumadua.  It  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  last  great  battle  between  Dsreiua  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  sometimes  called  that 
of  Arbela,  though  this  place  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  rsal  battle-field.  [Abbela.]  Strabo. 
states  that  the  word  Gaugamek  means  "CameTa 
house,'*  and  that  it  was  so  called  because  Dardna 
gave  the  place  ior  the  support  and  nourishment  of 
one  of  his  camels  which  vras  much  wearied  with  the 
march  (xvL  p.  737).  Pliny  places  the  town  to  the 
west  of  the  0KHite8(vi.  26.8. 30>  Each  of  the  two 
forms  Qangamak  and  Gaugamek  adsutsof  explaoa* 
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tion  from  the  Persian ;  the  first  might  be  derived  from 
Khdneh  (the  hoase-home),  the  second  from  Gdh 
(Zend,  G&),  (the  place).  Arrian,  on  the  aathority 
of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  has  corrected  the  mis- 
take about  the  place  where  the  battle  was  really 
fooght,  stating  that  it  was  at  Gaagamela,  and  iK»t 
at  Arbela;  he  adds  the  coi^ectnre,  that  Arbela, 
being  a  well-known  place,  while  Gaugamela,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  little  known,  obtained  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  exact  site  of  the  conflict ;  he 
snggests  that  the  two  places  are  as  &r  apart  as 
SoJamis  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  Artembia 
from  Aegina  or  Snnium  (^Anab.  vi.  12).  Plutarch 
agrees  with  Arrian.  (^Alex.  c.  31.)  Ammianus 
follows  the  same  opinion  (zxiii.  6).  Gurtius, 
en  the  other  hand,  calls  the  field  of  battle  Arbela 
(ir.  c.  9).  Stephanus  calls  it  a  place  of  Persia,  pro- 
bably because,  in  his  time,  all  that  part  of  Meso- 
potamia was  subject  to  the  Persian  Empire.  It  is, 
perhaps,  represented  by  a  small  place  now  called 
KarmdU ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  one  marked  in 
Niebuhr's  Map  (ii.  p.  284,  tab.  45),  as  that  is  too 
near  to  Mosul  and  too  fiu:  from  Arbela ;  Niebnhr 
himself  is  inclined  to  place  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  banks  of  the  Khcmer,  which  he  calls  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Greo^  Zoi.  [Arbela.]     [V.] 

GAULANITIS  (ravAavrnO,  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision  of  Pahiestine,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
accurately  defined  by  Joeephus.  He  assigns  Gala- 
dena  and  Ganlanitis  to  the  dominion  of  0^,  king  of 
Bashan  {Ant  iv.  5.  §  S),  and  extends  these  districts 
(the  former  he  now  calls  Galaaditis)  to  Mount  Le- 
banon (viii,  2.  §  3),  making  them  identical  with 
what  is  described  in  Scripture  as  Bamoth  Gilead,  the 
cities  of  Jair,  the  regions  of  Argob,  which  is  Bashan, 
sixty  large  cities,&c.  (1  Kwg^^  iv.  13.)  He  makes 
it,  with  Hippene  and  Gadaris,  the  eastern  limit  of 
Galilee,  and  therefore  the  westernmost  of  the  districts 
which  he  assigns  as  the  dominions  of  king  Agrippa, 
viz.,GamaIitica,Gauhinitis,  Batanaea,and  Trachonitis. 
{B.  J^  iii.  3.  §  J 1 , 5.)  Theee  divisions,however,  are  not 
always  ofascHTved,  even  by  th^  Jewish  historian  him- 
self; for  Gamala,  whidi  in  the  last-cited  passage 
gives  its  name  to  a  district,  is  elsewhere  reckoned  to 
Gaulanitis  {AtU,  xviii.  1.  §  1);  and  Judas,  who  is 
in  this  passage  called  a  Gwilanite,  is  usually  desig- 
nated a  Galilaeao  (lb.  §  6,  zz.  &  §  2,  jS.  /.  ii.  & 
§  1,  and  17.  §  8),  as  he  is  also  in  Ada  (v.  37).  For 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort,  as  Beland  and  others  have  done,  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  Gamalas,  but  to  suppose  that  Galilee  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  the  east* 
em  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  From  these  scattered 
notices^  the  district  of  Ganlanitis  Proper  may  be 
safely  fixed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (for 
Bethsaida  Julias  was  situated  in  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
^.  Ji.  ii.  9.  §  1)  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
roots  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon.  Its  extent  in  width, 
it  is  impossible  to  define  with  any  accuracy,  as  there 
is  no  well-defined  natural  boundary  to  the  mountain 
region  and  high  table-land  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jcndan,  until  it  sinks  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
Hauran.  [Batanaka.]  It  b  supposed  to  have  de* 
rited  its  name  from  the  town  of  Gaulan,  the  Scrip* 
tureGoLAx.   (Beland,  Polaett  p.  317.)    [G.  W.] 

GAULOPES,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28),  who  places  them,  with  the  Ghateni, 
at  Uie  Sinus  Capens,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Ckal  at  Kadff 
bay.    (Fonter,  Arabia,  vol  iL  p.  216.)      [G.  W.] 
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GAULOS  (TauXof :  Eth,  rauAfnif,  Gaulitaiiua: 
GwBo),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  much  larger  and  mbre  im- 
portant island  of  Melita  or  MdUa.  Gaukw  b  itself^ 
however,  of  considerable  extent,  being  10  miles  in 
length  by  about  5\  in  breadth,  and  the  soil  b  fertile: 
hence  the  bland  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from 
a  very  early  period;  and  Scylax,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  b  noticed,  already  mentions  it  as 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name.  (ScyL  §  110, 
p.  50;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  18;  Strab.  vL  pw  277;  Plin.in. 
8.  s.  14 ;  Diod.  v.  1 2 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  Gaulos  must 
at  all  times  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbour  Melita;  hence  it  b  seldom  men- 
tioned separately  in  hbtory.  But  we  learn  that  it 
was  first  vbited  and  oc^onised  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  whose  power  it  remuned.  for  the  most 
part  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Bomans.  At 
what  period,  or  how,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  must  have  done 
60  may  be  inferred  inm  the  drcumstanoe  that  there 
exbt  coins  of  the  island  with  the  inscription,  in 
Greek  charscten,  rATATTON.  Nor  have  we  any 
account  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  which  doubt- 
less took  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Melita, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punio  War.  (Liv. 
xzi.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  government  Gauloa 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  separate  municipal  rights, 
as  we  leam  from  an  inscription  still  extant  there. 
(Cluver.  SiciL  p.  444.)  It  b  mentioned,  together 
with  Melita,  by  Prooopius  (A  F.  L  14),  who  teUs  us 
that  the  fleet  of  Belisiurius  touched  thero  on  its  way 
to  Africa. 

The  island  of  Goto  b  at  present  a  dependency  of 
that  of  Malia.  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants, 
but  has  no  port,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep 
or  perpendicular  cliffs,  though  of  no  great  elevation. 
It  b  strange,  therefore,  that  Diodorus  should  espe* 
dally  mention  it  as  "  adorned  with  advantageous 
ports"  (Xnukriw  wKcupois  ictKoafvnfi4ini^  v.  12),  the 
want  of  which  convenience  so  strikingly  distinguishes 
it  from  the  neighbouring  bland  of  Malta,  Besides 
several  inscriptions  of  Roman  date,  Goao  contains  a 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  called  the  Giant's 
Tower  (Torre  dei  Giganii) ;  It  b  of  circular  form 
and  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  in  an  irregular 
manner,  resembling  the  Cyclopian  style.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  constracted  in 
the  same  rude  and  massive  style  of  architecture, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent  oonsbting  of  several  chambers. 
These  remains,  which  are  whoUy  dbtinct  in  cha- 
racter from  anything  found  in  Sicily,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians;  but  thb  rests  wliolly  on 
conjecture.  Their  nearest  analogies  are  found  in  the 
buildings  called  Nura§he,  in  Sardinia.  (Hoars, 
Clou,  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  293:  BuUeU.  d.  IntL  Arch. 
1833,  pp^  86,  87.) 

The  view,  adopted  by  some  ancient  as  well  as 
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modem  ftnthon,  whieh  identified  Ganlos  with  the 
Homeric  island  of  Caljpso,  is  diacoswed  under  the 
article  Ooyoia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GATJRA  MONS.  Part  of  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 
ccmtaius  a  route  from  Givitas  Valentia  ( Valence), 
on  the  Rhone,  to  Mansio  Vapincum  ((r<^).  After 
leaving  Bfansio  Lucns  {Luc),  9  Boman  miles  bring 
us  to  Mntatio  Volqgatis,  which  is  periiaps  Vaugeku; 
and  the  Itin.  adds,  *'  inde  ascenditur  Gaura  Mons." 
The  next  station,  8  Boman  miles  from  Volqgatis, 
is  Matatio  Cambonum.  [Cambokum.]  D'Anville 
found,  in  a  manuscript  map  of  the  Jkniphmi,  a  hill 
called  Col  de  Cahrt,  which,  as  he  snppoees,  pre- 
eenres  the  name  Gaura.  Walckenaer  snppoees  the 
Gaura  to  be  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  Serve,  on  a  branch  of  the  Dnrance,  to  Bimusa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  place  named  Le  Go, 
Probably  D'Anville  and  Walckenaer  mean  the  same 
range  of  hiUs.  [G.  L.] 

GAUBE'LEON.     [Audros.] 

GAUTIION.    [Andros.] 

GAUBUS  MONS,  a  mountun  of  Campania,  now 
called  Afofito  Barbaro,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Puteoli,  and  about  3  miles  NE.  of  Cnmae. 
It  is  in  fiict  the  central  and  most  elevated  summit  of 
a  range  of  volcanic  hills  which  extend  from  the  pro* 
montoiy  of  Misennm  to  Neapolis  [Campania,  p. 
491],  and  is  itself  unquestionably  an  extinct  voU 
cano,  Resenting  a  distinct  and  tolerably  r^ular 
crater.  (Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  200.)  Its  sloping 
sides,  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  were  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines:  hence  the  wines 
which  it  produced  were  in  andent  times  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy^  and  were  considerKl  to  vie 
with  those  of  the  Falernian  and  Massican  hills. 
(Plin.  ill.  5.  8. 9,  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  5 ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  26;  SUt.  Sav.  iv.  3.  64 ;  SiL  ItaL  xii.  160.) 
The  position  of  Mt  Gaurus,  towering  over  the  lower 
hills  which  encircled  the  lakes  Avemus  and  Lu- 
crinns,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Lucan  (iL  667) 
and  by  Stdonius  Apollinaris  {Carm,  v.  345),  and  is 
implieid  also  by  Silius  Italicus  (£.  c),  who  places  it 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  PntedL  Aurelius 
Symmachus  also*  in  a  poetic  description  of  Banli 
(AnthoL  Lai.  368,  ed.  Meyer), distinctly  points  to  the 
vine-covered  flanks  of  Mt.  Gaurus  as  rising  above  the 
hot  springs  of  Putecdi  and  the  lovely  bay  of  Baiae; 
but  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  where 
he  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Mt.  Gaurus  and  ^bssicus, 
which  has  led  some  writers  to  assuooe  that  the  two 
hills  must  have  been  near  together,  and  has  thus 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  Mens  Gaurus 
was  celebrated  in  Boman  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Boroans  under  M.  Va- 
lerius Corvus  over  the  Samnites,  b.  c.  340.  (Liv. 
vii.  32,  33.)  This  was  the  first  in  the  long  series 
of  conflicts  betwem  those  two  nations,  and  on  that 
account  (as  Niebuhr  remarks)  **  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world:  it  decided, 
like  the  praeroffotif/a,  upon  the  great  contest  which 
had  now  begun  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Latins 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world"  (voL  iiL  p.  119). 
The  exact  scene  of  the  battle  is  not  indicated ;  we  are 
only  told  that  it  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Gaurus.  At  a  later  period  Cicero  mentions  this  hiU 
among  the  fertile  districts  of  Campania  which  the- 
agrarian  law  of  Bullus  proposed  to  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Boman  people  (deLeg.  Agr.  ii.  1 4).  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAUZACA  or  GAZACA  \VaiiaKa  f  TaiiKti, 
Ptol.  vi.  18.  §  4),  a  town  seated  in  the  district  of 
the  Paropanuaadae.    It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
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Agazaca,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  this  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Ammianns  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  conjectured 
by  Foringer  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  modem 
GhaznL  The  name  is  probably  oaonected  with 
Gaza,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  a  tzeasuxe- 
house.  [v.] 

GAZA  (PfCCa  •'  Etk.  TofpSoi),  a  verj  andent  and 
important  dty  of  Palestine  Proper,  first  mentkoed 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  Cansanites  (jGen,  x. 
19),  but  originally  inhalnted  by  the  Avims,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtorima.  (^DeuL  iL 
23.)  It  was  induded  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  ( JbdL 
zv.  47),  but  remained  in  possessioo  of  the  Philatines 
(1  &IIII.  vL  17),  whose  capital  it  apparently  was 
(JudgeM,  xvi.  21).  Josephus  says  that  it  was  taken 
by  Hezekiah.  {Anl.  ix.  13.  §  3.)  It  is  celebnted 
in  secular,  as  in  sacred  history.  Arrian,  in  his  Ez- 
pedkion  of  Alexander  (ii.  27),  describes  it  as  a  luge 
dty,  distant  20  stadia  firom  the  sea,  situated  on  a 
lofty  mound,  and  fortified  by  a  strong  walL  It  was 
well  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  Arab 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  an  eunuch  named 
Batis  (or,  according  to  Josephus,  Babemeses),  and 
its  high  walls  baffled  the  engineen  of  Alexander 
(b.  a  332),  who  declared  themsdves  unable  to  in- 
vent engines  powerful  enough  to  batter  such  massive 
walls.  Mounds  were  raised  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  which  was  most  assailable,  and  the  engines 
were  erected  on  this  artificial  foundation.  They  were 
fired  by  the  besieged,  in  a  spirited  sally,  and  the 
rout  of  the  Macedonians  was  checked  by  the  kii^ 
in  person,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  ahooUer 
during  the  skirmish.  During  his  slow  lecovtjrj  the 
engines  that  had  been  used  at  Tyre  were  sent  for, 
and  the  mound  was  proceeded  with  until  it  readied 
the  height  of  250  feet,  and  the  width  of  a  quartered 
a  mile.  The  besiegere  were  thrice  repulsed  fran  tiie 
wall;  and  when  a  breadi  had  been  efiected,  in  the 
third  assault,  and  the  dty  carried  by  escalade,  its 
brave  garrison  still  fought  with  desperate  reeolutian, 
until  they  were  all  killed.  The  women  and  dbildreB 
ware  reduced  to  slavery.  The  siege  had  appareotiy 
occupied  three  or  four  months;  and  the  oonqnenr 
introduced  a  new  population  into  the  place  from  the 
ndghbonring  towns,  and  used  it  as  a  fortress. 
<Arrian,  il  27,  followed  by  Bp.  TMrlwall,  Greece, 
vd.  vL  pp.  354 — 857.)  If  this  be  true,  tiie  state- 
ment-of  Strabo,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexsnder, 
and  remained  desert,  must  be  taken  with  some  quali- 
fication (p.  7  59)l  Indeed,  the  figure  which  it  makes 
in  the  intermediate  period  discredits  the  aasertioB  of 
Strabo  in  its  litenl  sense.  Oldy  twenty  years  after 
its  capture  by  Alexander,  a  great  battle  was  foai^ht 
in  its  ndghbourhood,  between  Ptdemy  and  DeBa»> 
trius,  wherein  the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  ksa 
of  5000  shun  and  8000  prisoners.  **  Gaza,  when 
he  had  left  his  baggage,  while  it  opened  ita  gates  to 
his  cavaliy  on  lus  retreat,  foil  into  the  hands  of  the 
pursuing  enemy."  (Thirhrall,  vd.  viL  pL  340l) 
Again,  in  the  wars  between  Ptolemy  Phik^iatar  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  (b.  c.  217),  it  was  used  as  a 
depdt  of  military  stores  by  the  Egyptian  ki^g 
(Polyb.  T.  68);  and  when  the  tide  of  fortune  tuned, 
it  retained  its  fidelity  to  its  old  masteis,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Antiochus  (b.  c  198)^  And  it  is  mo- 
tioned, to  the  credit  of  its  inhsbitsnta,  by  Pdyfains, 
that,  although  they  in  no  way  exodled  in  oosuaga 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Codosyiia,  yet  thej  for  sur- 
passed them  in  hberality  and  fidelity  and  tnvindbfe 
hardihood,  which  had  shown  itself  in  two  fonner  in- 
stances, viz.,  in  first  rasisting  the  Peisiaa  inTadccsi 
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and  then  in  mainteining  their  all^uuace' to  the  Per- 
8UU1S  against  Alexander  (zvL  40).  It  was  evidently 
a  strong  jdaoe  in  the  time  of  the  Aamonean  prinoee, 
for  it  stood  a  si^  from  Jonathan  (1  Maecab,  zL 
61,  62 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL  5.  §  5);  and  having  been 
taken  by  Simon,  not  without  resistance,  he  cast  out 
its  idolafaroos  inhabitants,  peopled  it  with  Jews, 
**made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  boilt 
therem  a  dwelling-place  for  himself"  (xiiL  43—48). 
Only  a  httle  later,  Alexander  Jannaeos  besieged  it 
in  vain  for  twelve  months,  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  Its  importance  at  this  period  is  attested 
by  its  senate  of  500,  whom  the  conqueror  slew,  and 
utterly  overthrew  their  d^.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  13. 
§  3.)  It  did  not  long  continue  in  ruins,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  many  cities  rebuilt  by  the  command  of 
Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  §  3).  It  was  given  to  Herod  the 
Great  by  Augustus  {B.  J,  I  20.  §  3),  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  his  son  Archelans,  as 
being  a  Grecian  city  (ii.  6.  §  3).  These  notices 
snflSciently  expose  the  error  of  Strabo's  statement 
above  dted;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  authority 
for  the  theray  of  the  transforence  of  the  site,  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment with  these  historiod  notices.  It  is  true  that 
Strabo  places  the  dty  7  stadia  from  the  harbour 
(p.  759);  whereas  Arrian  (2.  &)  states  it  to  be 
20  stadia  at  the  most;  but  this  discrepancy  con- 
cerning the  site  of  a  town  of  which  neither  of  them 
oonld  have  any  very  accurate  knowledge,  cannot 
justify  the  conclnnon  that  the  andent  dty  had  been 
deserted,  and  another  dty  of  the  same  name  erected 
in  its  vicinity.  Another  and  a  decisive  argument 
against  this  theory  is,  that  while  the  modem  dty 
occupies  an  eminence  oorresponding  with  that  de- 
seribed  by  Arrian,  and  is  covered  with  andent  ruins, 
no  vestiges  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  could  mark  the  site  of  an  earlier  city. 
A  succession  of  cdns,  struck  at  Gaza,  some  few 
prior  to  the  emperors,  but  many  more  from  Hadrian 
downwards,  attest  the  importance  of  the  dty  subee- 
qnently  to  the  Christian  aera,  and  present  some  pe- 
culiarities worthy  of  observation.  The  cypher,  or 
characteristic  sign  of  the  dty,  impressed  on  almost 
all  the  cdns,  has  been  variously  explained,  but  by 
DO  one  satisfiictorily:  all  that  is  intelligible  clearly 
attests  it  to  have  been  a  pagan  dty,  in  accordance 
with  the  historical  notices  above  cited.  The  dty  it- 
self IB  represented  by  a  woman*s  head;  and  the  Greek 
ddties,  Zeus,  Artemis,  Apollo,  Hercules,  which  figure 
in  the  coins,  with  the  absence  of  the  local  ddty, 
Astarte,  by  far  the  most  common  in  the  cdns  of 
other  maritime  dties  of  Syria,  prove  the  dty  to  have 
been,  as  Josephus  asserts  {ArO.  xvii.  13.  §  4)^  a 
Grecian  city,  probably  a  colony,  which  may  account 
for  its  mveterate  adhesion  to  the  expbded  superstition 
in  the  reign  of  Gonstantine  (Sozonen,  H.  E.  v.  3). 
The  legends  of  the  various  coins  serve  no  less  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  dty.  The  earliest  (pro- 
bably A.  u.  a  693)  proves  the  dty  to  have  been 
auUmomm;  and  as  history  beus  witness  to  its 
senate  (/SouM)  of  500,  so  does  this  cdu  to  its 
AHMOC.  lEP.  ACT.  frirther  prove  it  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a  sacred  dty  and  an  asylum. 
The  name  EIA  serves  to  connect  this  dty  with  the 
mythic  lo;  and  the  name  MEINA,  applied  to  an 
anned  warrior  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  connects  it 
also  with  the  Cretan  hero  Minos,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  cdonised  from  that  island; 
which  idea  is  confirmed  by  another  inscription, 
MAPNA,  the  significatioD  of  which  b  furnished  by 
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'  early  Christian  writers,  who  tell  us  that  the  most 
ma^uficent  temple  in  Gaza  (afterwards  converted 
into  a  Christian  church)  was  dedicated  to  Mama, 
and  thence  called  Mamion,  This  Mama,  they  add, 
was  identical  with  the  Cretan  Jove.  (Eckhd,  voL  iii. 
pp.  448—454.)  Biany  of  the  Jewish  captives  taken 
by  Hadrian  (a.d.  119)  were  sold  at  a  £ur  instituted 
at  Gaza,  which  was  called,  from  this  fact,  the  fair  of 
Hadrian  for  many  centuries  after.  {Chrcn.  PaschcUe 
m  am).  The  town  a  frequently  noticed  in  Christian 
and  Modem  annals.  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops  are  found  in  many 
coundls.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  C&ritLf  vol.  iiL  pp. 
603 — 622).  It  was  a  frontier  town  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  historical  notices 
have  been  collected  by  Qnatrem^  {Let  SuUant 
Mamhukt  de  Maehiti,  torn.  L  liv.  2.  pp.  228—239). 

The  modem  town,  still  called  by  its  andent  name, 
*AeBah,  dgnifying  "  the  strong,"  *'  is  dtuated  on  a  low 
round  hill  of  considerable  extent,  not  devated  more 
than  50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  This  hill 
may  be  r^;arded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  dty,  al- 
tluragh  only  its  southern  half  is  now  covered  with 
houses.  The  greater  part  of  the  modem  dty  has 
sprung  up  on  the  pU^  bdow ;  a  sort  of  suburbs 
stretching  fiur  out  on  the  eastern  and  nortiiem  sides. 
The  ancient  dtj  lay  obviously  chiefly  on  the  hill. 
The  present  town  has  no  gates ;  yet  the  places  of 
the  former  ones  remain,  and  are  pointed  out  around 
the  hilL"  (Robinson,  Bib,  Bet.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374, 375.) 
"  It  contains,  with  the  two  villages  or  suburbs  adjoin- 
ing, about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  dtuated  a  short 
league  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  an  open  beach, 
and  the  landing  difficult,  excepting  in  very  calm 
weather.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  pro- 
duce fruit  in  abundance."  (Alderson,  Notet  on  Acre, 
p.  7,  note  6.) 

The  port  of  Gaza  was  called  "^  Majuma  Gazae ;" 
the  Arabic  word  "  Majuma,"  dgnifying  poriut  or 
naoalej  bdng  applied  alike  to  Ascalon,  Jamnia, 
Azotus,  and  Gaza.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Chritt.  vol. 
iiL  p.  622.)  It  was  dtuated,  according  to  Strabo, 
<mly  seven  stadia  from  the  dty  (Le.).  Arrian,  in 
agreement  with  Sozcmen,  makes  the  interval  20  stadia. 
(Sozomen,  H.E.  iu  5,  p.  450;  ed.  Valet.)  All  that  we 
know  of  it  we  leam  from  the  last^mentioned  historian. 
Having  been  formerly  strongly  addicted  to  pagan 
superstition,  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Chnst 
in  the  rdgn  of  Con8tantine,who  consequently  honoured 
it  with  special  privil^es,  erected  it  into  an  inde- 
pendent dvitas,  and  odled  it  Conttantia^  exempt- 
ing it  from  its  subjection  to  Gaza,  whose  inhabitants 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  pagan  super- 
stition. (Sozomen,  L  c.)  Under  the  emperor  Juliah 
the  people  of  Gaza  reasserted  thdr  supremacy,  and 
the  emperor  dedded  in  favour  of  their  chum.  Its 
new  name  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  comprehended 
again  within  the  name  and  munidpal  jurisdiction  of 
Gtatu 

The  ecclesiastical  podtion  of  Gaza  still  continued 
distinct,  with  a  bishop  and  usages  of  its  own ;  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  bishop  of  Gaza 
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in  th«  fifth  centniy  to  miite  the  two  charches,  ihe 
provincial  synod  confirmed  it  in  its  former  indqien- 
denceofthAtHee.  (Sozomen,ir.£.v.3fP.597).  Serenl 
of  its  bishops  sro  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiftStical 
annjils.  (Le  Quien,  Orieiu  CkritL  I  e.)  [G.  W.] 
GA:^  1.  (TiCa,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  2),  a  dty  or 
strongly  fortified  place  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  personf  on  his  adTance  beyond 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sihm,  Bishop  Thirlwall  (BitL  of 
Greeeef  vol.  tL  p.  886),  and  others,  conjecturs  that 
ti&is  place  may  be  reoognised  at  Ghag  near  VrU^pek^ 
in  the  desert  between  that  place  and  the  river.  Ibn 
Haokil  (p.  270)  describes  Ohcm  as  the  sonrnwr  resi- 
denoe  of  the  mlers  of  this  district  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable  that  this  and  other  cities  taken  at  this 
time  by  Alexander  the  Great  were  more  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  hilly  oonntry.  (Wilson,  ^rMma,  pi  165, 
&c;  Mem.  ofEmp.  BfAer^  Introd.  p.  xiL) 
8.  In  Media.    [Gabaga.]  [Y.] 

GAZACA  (raCoM,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528),  tiie  Palace 
of  the  Parthians,  silnated  in  a  plain  in  Atiopateoe. 
The  name  in  the  earlier  editions  oif  Stmbo  was  always 
written  Gaza,  bnt  Groskord  detected  the  error  in  the 
MS.,  and  proposed  the  readinf;  T^^ojca  for  Til^a  col, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Kramer,  and  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  one.  The  name  is  connected  with 
Gaza,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  modification  of  it  It  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Persian  Ghai,  a  place 
of  treasure.  (For  the  mune,  see  Ptol.  vi  18 ;  Am- 
mian.  xxiii.  6,  where  it  is  written  Agazaoa;  Theoph. 
Chranogr.  pp.  257,  370 ;  Cedren.  pw  412 ;  Nioeph. 
Patriarch,  ep.  12;  HkU  Mite,  xviii.  16;  Theoph. 
Simocatt  Z/ut.  Mamr,  v.  8,  10;  and  Gauzaga). 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  place  he  calls  Gazae,  at  a  distance 
of  450  M.  P.  from  ArtaxaU;  this  sfaoold  probably 
be  corrected  to  Gazaca  (tL  13,  16). 

If  Colonel  Rawlinsmi  be  right,  as  vre  think  he  is, 
in  his  theory  with  respect  to  Ecbatana,  this  town 
underwent  many  cnrious  changes  of  name,  according 
to  the  ruleiB  who  successively  oocapied  it  [Ecba- 
taita.)  [v.] 

GAZELON  or  GADILON  (FteSiAiir).  a  town  in 
the  north  west  of  Pontus,  in  a  fertile  ]^ain  between 
the  river  Ualys  and  Ambus.  (Strab.  xiL  547 ;  Plin. 
vi.  2.) 

From  this  town  the  whole  district  received  the 
name  of  GadilonitLi,  which  is  probably  the  right 
form,  which  most,  perliaps,  be  restored  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Strabo,  in  one  of  which  (p.  553)  the  common 
residing  is  roAoovrrtf,  tad  in  the  other  (p.  560) 
roCnAerrift.  f  L.  S.] 

GAZKTRA  (ra(rovp«i:  Ammuf\  a  town  in 
I^ontns,  on  the  river  Iris,  near  the  point  where  its 
course  tnms  northwards.  It  was  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  tlio  kings  of  Pontos,  bat  in  Strsbo's  time  it 
was  deserted.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.)  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxv.  12)  notices  it  as  a  place  where  Mxthridates 
took  up  his  position  against  the  Roman  Triarins. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vl  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZ(yRUM,  the  same  as  Zagorwm,  ZagonUy  or 
Zagora  {JJeyttpa^  Zdywpow^  xJympt)^  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  Euxine,  between  Sinope  nd  the 
river  Uolys.  (Arrian,  PeripL  P.  Evx.  p.  15;  Mar- 
cian  Ueracl.  p.  73;  Ptol.  y.  4.  §  5,  where  it  is 
called  Zd^tpa.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZO'KUS.  [GA80RU8.] 
GEBAL,  GEBALE'NE  (rc6aAi;i^,  raUXip^, 
a  people  and  district  of  that  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tnied  to  whicii  Josephus  gives  the  name  of  Ida- 
maea.  (Antiq.  iv.  8.  §  1.)  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome 
properly  regard  it  as  identical  with  Mount  Sier  {Ono» 
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matt  s.  V.  3l9«ip),  the  habitatioa  of  EmIi  and  hk 
desoendanto.  {Genet.  xxxvL  8,  81.)  The  nams 
describes  the  moantainoos  rhmrmMt»  of  the  oonntrv 
situated  around  Petra.  {OmomaeL  «.  v.  *I>ei>yinf*.) 
[Iduvaea.]  [G.  W.] 

GE'BALA,  GEBALAECA.  [Vabduu.] 
QEDERAH,  GEDEROTU  (riBigpa,  TtAipM: 
JSik.  VoBapaBUii).  There  can  be  do  doubt  that  the 
same  place  is  intoided  under  these  vatioos  €kibs. 
It  has  also  been  identified  with  Gedor  (Josik.  sr.  58% 
which  likewise  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Jndah;  but 
see  below.  Geder  is  reckooed  as  one  of  the  cHies  pie- 
sided  over  by  a  king  or  sheikh  of  Uie  Canaanifiik 
tribes  (Jtek  xiL  13)  reduced  by  Joahoa.  Gedecsh 
or  Gederothaim  is  reckoned  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  situated  in  the  valley  or  plain  (xr.  36); 
m  conformity  with  which  notioe  it  ia  said  ift  a  riw— 
xrviiL  18:  ''Tlie  FhffiatiBes  also  bid  invwied  the 
cities  of  the  low  country,and  of  the  aaath  of  Jodah, 
and  had  taken  Beth-«hemesh  and  Ajaion,  and  Geiie> 
roth,  and  Shocho  widi  the  vilUiges  thereof,  aitd  Hm- 
nah  with  the  vfllagei  thereof,"  &&  [G.  W.] 

GEDOB  (TMp),  one  of  the  towns  of  Jodah  si- 
tuated in  the  hill  oountiy.  (JotL  xv.  56;  1  drom, 
iv.  39.)  Eusebius  mentions  a  village  nained  KiIhwj, 
10  miles  dbtant  firam  Diospolis  (Lydda),  on  the 
road  to  Eleutheropolis  (Oaomofl.  §•  v.),  wbi^  may 
possibly  be  'idcntinl  with  **  a  place  wUh  mias  oo 
the  brow  of  the  high  mountain  xidge  . .  called  Jie^Kr, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Geder  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah."  {BibUeal  iBes.  voL  ii. 
p.  338.)  [G.  W.] 

GEDRO'SIA  (r^ipmaiu,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  7S1,72S, 
PtoLvL21.§  l,&c.;  Kc9piMr(a,Dliod.xvii.l05:  £HL 
rap^otf  Stimb.  XV.  pp.  723,724;  Tt^puveiy  DiaDya. 
r.  1086 ;  nsS^ioi,  Airian,  vi.  26,  27  ;  Tmfymm^ 
Arrian,  vi.  23 ;  Gedrosi,  Plin.  vi.  20.  8.23  ;  Gednui, 
Plin.  vl  23,24;  Gedrosii, Cuit  ix.  10), an  exteonw 
district  of  Asia,  which  is  washed  on  the  &  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Indoa, 
which  separates  it  from  India,  on  the  K.  by  tlaa 
Mbnteo  Baetii  (now  WatkAti  Mmmtamt),  Dningisna, 
and  Caimania  Deserta,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmaiua. 
It  comprehended  probably  neariy  the  same  dwiriel 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mekrim.  Littk 
was  known  of  this  province  in  ancient  times,  and  ita 
existence  was  most  likely  net  heard  of  till  Akocander'a 
return  from  India,  when  he  and  Cratema  marched 
•cross  it  by  two  separate  routes,  vrhiie  the  fleet 
under  Neardiua  coasted  along  its  sbon.  Airian  has 
given  some  description  of  it,  aa  it  appeared  to  No- 
archus ;  and  there  is  a  later  and  fuller  aocoont,  aa 
fitf  as  the  names  of  places,  in  Ptolemy  and  Maw^«» 
from  which  we  may  infier  that  after  the  fonndatJon 
of  Alexandria  some  tnde  existed  between  that  put 
of  Asia  and  that  city.  Strsho  difiers  firam  Ptokmy, 
by  interposing  between  Gedrosia  and  the  seaFCoaat 
some  nuuitime  tribes,  as  the  Arabii  or  Arfaii,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Anbis,  and  the  Or^tae,  betweca 
them  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  probability  is  that 
Gedrosia  did  include  the  whole  district  between  the 
sea  and  the  borders  of  Seistan  and  the  kingdom  of 
KdbuL  Sir  Alexander  Bomes,  in  his  Map,  gives 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  Afa>eAi<f6w»  and 
makes  Mekrdn  its  sea-board.  The  Beloehia,  fiwn 
their  hmguage,  must  be  companstively  modem 
colonists  from  Persia. 

The  northern  part  of  Gednaia  was  hilly,  and 
comprehended  the  Baetii  Montes  (now  WaMti). 
Towards  the  middle  ran  anothor  chain  connected 
with  the  ri>'er  Arabia,  and  called  ihe  Arblti  Montcas, 
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—  these  afe  probably  the  Bala  or'Brakul  MMm- 
tains  f  and  to  the  W.  an  extensive  range,  which 
was  the  boundarj  of  the  province  ia  the  direc- 
tion ot  Garamania,  the  Persici  Montes  (now  Bush- 
kurd  or  Burkind  Mountaint).  There  were  few 
rivers  in  Gedrosia,  and  these  chiefly  mountain  tor* 
rents,  or  little  better,  which  in  the  summer  wero 
almost  dry  or  lost  in  the  sanda.  The  best  known 
appears  to  be  the  Aiabis  (now  PmuLi)  ( Anian,  Ind, 
06. 82,23)  [Arabis],  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
about  90  mUes  to  the  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus : 
there  are  two  smaller  streams  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors,  one  the  Nabrus,  which  Pliny  calls  a  navi* 
f^ftble  river  (vl  23,  26),  and  which  may,  periiaps, 
be  the  modem  DuHee  or  Bhitiffumr'  (Bumes'  Map), 
and  Tomerus  (Arrian,  Ind,  c.  24),  or  Tuberum  flo* 
men  (PUn.  Ti.  23, 26^  probably  the  modem  BhmuL 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  mention  several  other  rivers  ; 
but  these  ara  probably  only  small  stroams,  and  no- 
thing is  known  of  them  but  their  names: 

The  character  of  Gedrosia  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  unfraitful,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  scaroity  of  water  for  inigation. 
Arrian,  however,  and  Strabo  mention  that  it  pro- 
duoed  many  rare  plants,  such  as  myrrh,  spkeuard, 
and  different  kinds  of  pdms.  Aristobulus  (op. 
Arrian,  vi.  c.  22)  speaks  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  Anibian  myrtle  (fi^^^)  which  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  met  with,  and  states  that  the  Phoenician 
merchants  came  thither  to  collect  the  gum  of  this 
shrub,  which  grew  tl^ere  to  a  great  size.  Besides 
this,  were  some  species  of  spikenard  and  laurels, 
firom  which  the  Phoenicians  also  procured  sweet- 
scented  gums,  and  a  plant  arnied  with  thorns  so 
sharp  that  hares  running  through  them  aro  often 
cau^t  by  theooi  (cactus).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
-country  oonstracted  their  huts  of  sheUs,  and  covered 
them  (for  roofs)  with  the  bones  of  fish  (Arrian,  vi. 
c  23),  and  probably  subsisted,  like  their  neighbours 
the  lothyophagi,  chiefly  upon  fish.  There  was  a 
current  story  there  that  Semiramis,  on  her  return 
from  India,  lost  all  her  army,  except  twenty,  in  tra- 
vening  Gedrosia,  and  that  Cyrus  escaped  through 
the  same  district  with  seven  only.  (Arrian,  vL  24.) 
Anian  baa  described  with  much  minuteness  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  Alexander  himself  laboured. 

The  Gedrosii  appear  to  have  been  an  Arianian 
laoe,  akin  to  the  Arachosii,  Arii,  and  Drangiani 
■  They  are  first  known  to  us  by  Alescander's  invasian*; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  completely  sub- 
dued by  him:  hence  it  is  that  very  little  is  known 
of  their  pditical  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  bome  in  mind,  that  between  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der and  Ptolemy  many  changes  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  that  a  district  which 
Alexander  and  his  generals  found  nearly  devoid  of 
towns  may,  in  later  times,  have  had  all  the  cities 
which  Ptolemy  enumerates,  but  which  we  ara  not 
DOW  able  to  idaitify.  A  conaiderable  number  of  the 
places  along  the  coast  have  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  by  Dr.Vmcent  (  Fopage  qfNearebnu),  with  the 
aid  of  some  modem  surveys.  At  the  time  of  Ne- 
archns*s  voyage  and  Alexander's  march,  the  people 
ware  apparently  under  the  government  of  a  number 
ef  pet^  chieftains,  who  ruled  the  different  districts 
which  ara  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
those  expeditions.  Along  the  coast  we  find  (to  pro- 
ceed firom  £.  to  W.)  the  districts  named  Saranga, 
Sacala,  and  Morontobaca,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Arabia  (Arrian,  /luLxxiL),  with  a  harbour  in  the  last 
called  Tvraamv  Ai^^i^f  mentioDed  also  by  Marcian 
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(p.  24)  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  2).  Then  follow 
^e  Arabitae,  along  the  banks  of  the  Arabis;  and 
Oreitae,  Orae,  Ori,  or  Horitae,  Uke  the  last,  a  people 
said  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  720; 
Airian,  Ind.  23,  Anab.  vi  22 ;  Curt.  ix.  I  a)  The  land 
of  the  last  tribe  produced  com,  wine^  rice,  and  dates. 
Nearchus  founded,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomerua 
(£AitfuQ,  a  town  which  bore  in  after-times  the  name 
of  Oraea  ('XV>a(a),*-now  Urmara  {Peripl^M.Er, 
p.  21),  to  serve  as  a  port  of  export  for  the  sumund- 
ing  country.  D'Anville  has  suggested  Homt  as  its 
representa^ve.  Vincent  rejects  the  pasttion  of  Oraia 
as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  altogether. 
(Fey.  of  NearcJuUj  vol.  i.  pi  218.)  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of,  the 
same  tribe  was  Rhambacia  (yafji6tiKia\  which 
Alexander  considered  so  well  placed  that  he  ordered 
HephaestioQ  to  establish  a  colony  thg:e.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22.)  Mannert  supposes  this  is  now  Hoiur 
(v.  2.  §  13);  others,  that  it  is  represented  by  Bam' 
gkur.  To  the  W.  conmienced  the  territories  of 
another  tribe,  the  Ichthyophagi  (Arrian,  Ind.  c  26), 
who  lived,  as  their  name  indicates,  along  the  sea- 
board of  the  land.  Their  territory  was  probably 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  hmd  ^Strab.  xv.  p.  720),  and 
containing  a  few  places,  for  the  most  part  only  small 
fishing  villages  (Arrian,  Ind.-26 ;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.26). 
Still  further  to  the  W.  ara  several  towns  enumerated 
by  Arrian,  and  indicative  of  a  more  fruitful  and 
habitable  soil;  as,  Balomum,  Dendroboea,  Cyiza, 
Canasis  or  Canasida,  Troesa,  and  Dagasiris.  The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  18)  adds  another  town, 
which  appeare  to  have  had  some  importance  in 
his  tune  as  an  emporium,  Omana  (rh  "O/uai'a),  men* 
tioned  also  by  Marcian  (p.  22),  and  perhaps  the  same 
which  Ptolemy  mentions  uixler  the  name  of  Com' 
mana  (vi  8.  §  7).  In  the  iaterior  of  Gedrosia 
Alexander  met  with  a  large  place,  which,  fixnn  the 
description,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
metropolis,  called  Pura  (Ilo^^pa,  Arrian,  vi.  24). 
Forbiger  supposes  tiiat  this  town  is  represented  by 
the  modem  Btm-pm".  Wilson  (^Ariana,  p.  158), 
that  it  may  be  Pukra — a  place  visited  by  Major 
Pottinger  in  his  journey  through  this  countiy. 
MaJOT  Pottinger's  town  would,  however,  seem  to  be 
too  far  inland  to  answer  the  description  in  Arrian. 
Pura,  as  a  word  oi  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  **  town, 
may,  after  all,  have  only  meant  "the  city,"  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  neighbourhood.  [Y.] 

GEIDUNI  or  GEIDUMNI,  a  pttple  mentioned  by 
Caesar  as  dependent  on  the  Belgiui  nation  of  the 
Kervii  The  reading  of  the  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39.,  ed.  Schneid.),  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  people  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

GEIRorGIBFL.    [Libya.] 

G£LA  (r4Xa :  Eth.  TtX^os,  Gelensis :  Terra- 
flora),  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  cities  of 
Sdly,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Camarina,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  qS  the  same  name.  It  was  founded,  as  we  learn 
fjrom  Thucydides,  forty-four  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Syracuse,  or  b.  a  690,  by  a  joint  colony  of  Cretans 
and  Bhodians  under  the  guidance  of  Antiphemns  of 
Rhodes  and  Entimus  of  Crete.  The  Rhodian  colo- 
nists came,  for  the  most  part,  from  Lindus;  hence 
the  spot  on  which  the  new  city  was  first  built  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Lindii,  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  though  the  city  itself 
acquired  that  of  Gela,  from  the  river  of  that  name 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  situated.  (Thuc.  vi.  4; 
Herod.  vU.  153;  Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  ii.  16 ;  Died. 
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Tui.  25.  Exc.  Vat  p.  11 ;  Callim.  ap,  Sehol  Pmd. 
I  e. ;  ViTg,  Aen.  iii.  702;  Sil.  Ital.  xir.  218.)  Like 
mofit  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  we  have  very 
little  information  as  to  its  history  for  nearly  two  cen- 
tnries  after  its  fonndation.  Some  obscure  notices  of 
its  struggles  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
(Paus.  viii.  46.  §  2;  Schol.  Find.  I.  c),  and  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  between  oonfficting  factions,  in 
one  of  which  Telines,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon,  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  (Herod,  vii.  153),  are  all  that  we 
hear  of  it  during  this  period.  But  the  fact  that  in 
B.0. 582  the  Geloans  were  able  to  found  the  powerful 
colony  of  Agrigentum,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  Uiey  themselves,  at  Uiat  period,  were  in  a  flou- 
rishing c<Hidition.  Thn  new  colony,  indeed,  rapdly 
outstripped  its  parent  ci^,  and  rose  for  a  time,  under 
Fhalaria,  to  be  the  most  powerful  state  in  Sicily 
[AoKioEiTTtTM]  :  but  Gela  subsequently  obtained 
its  turn  of  prosperity,  if  not  of  supremacy,  under  the 
rule  of  Hippocrates.  The  form  of  government  at 
Gela  had  at  first  been  oligarchical,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  (Arist.  PoL 
T.  12) ;  and  this  constitution  continued  till  it  was 
subverted  by  Oleander,  who  nused  himself  to  de- 
spotic power.  We  have  scarcely  any  information  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  his  reign ;  but  we  know 
that  he  ruled  seven  years  (b.c.  505—498),  and  tians- 
mitted  the  sovereign  power,  without  opposition,  to  his 
brother  Hippocrates,  who,  during  a  reign  of  about  the 
same  duration  (b.  c.  498--49 1),  raised  Gela  to  a  pitch 
of  power  and  prosperity  far  surpassing  what  it  had 
previously  attained,  and  even  extended  his  dominion 
over  a  great  part  of  Sicily.  He  successively  reduced 
Leontini,  Callipolis,  and  Naxos  under  his  yoke,  took 
the  city  of  Zande,  which  he  made  over  to  the  Samians 
[MsaaAiTA],  and  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  who  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase  peace  by  the  cession  of  Camarina.  (Herod.  viL 
153, 154.)  At  the  death  of  Hippocrates  (b.c.  491) 
Gelon  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  rapidly 
followed  in  the  same  career  of  successful  aggrandise- 
ment ;  till,  in  b.  c.  485,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Syracuse  itself.  [Gei/)V,  Biogr. 
Diet']  But  this  event,  which  seemed  likely  to  raise 
Gela  to  the  position  of  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  became, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  its  decline.  Gelon 
from  thu  time  despised  hb  native  dty,  and  directed 
all  his  efibrts  to  the  aggrandisement  (^  his  new 
capita],  with  which  object  he  even  compelled  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
(Herod,  vii.  156.)  His  successor  j^eirm  also  appears 
to  have  driven  a  lai^  number  of  the  citizens  of  Gela 
into  exile:  but  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus 
(b.c.  466)  all  these  returned  to  their  native  dty,  axid 
Gela  not  only  became  itself  repeopled,  but  was  able 
to  settle  a  fresh  colony  at  Camarina,  which  had  been 
rendered  desoUte  by  Gelon.  (Died.  xL  76.)  The 
period  which  followed,  from  the  restoration  of  its 
liberty  to  the  Carthaginian  invasion  (b.c.  466—406), 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Gela, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  Geloans  appear 
to  have  adhered  uniformly  to  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  the  other  Doric  cities  in  the  island  :  and  hence 
they  were  among  the  first  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  Syracusans  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  (b.  c.  415).  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  GyKppus,  the  Geloans  sent  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  his  support,  and,  after  the  firat  sivocesses  of 
the  Syracusan  arms,  they  furnished  a  more  consi- 
derable force  of  600  teoops,  with  a  squadron  of  five 
•hips.  (Thac.yii.33,58;  Diod.xiii.  4, 12.) 
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A  few  y«ani  later  the  great  CarHiaginian  iavuioa 
brought  destruction  on  Gela,  as  it  had  previously 
done  on  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentom.  After  the 
capture  of  the  last  dty  (b.c.406),  tiie  Geloans 
afforded  a  temporary  refuge  to  its  inhabitanti^  aod 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness:  at  the  same 
time  they  urgently  applied  to  the  Syracusans  lor 
assistance;  but  Dionysius,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
rising  to  power,  though  he  visited  GeU,  and  bro^ht 
about  a  democratic  levdution  in  the  dty,  took  no 
further  steps  for  its  protection.  (IMod.  xiiL  89, 93.) 
The  next  spring  (b.  o.  405)  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
peared before  Gela,  and  laid  aege  to  the  dty,  which 
was  a  place  of  no  natural  strength,  and  not  well  for- 
tified; notwithstanding  which,  the  inhabitants  made 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  were  able  to  repulse  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  till  the  arrival  of  Dionysias  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  to  their  reliefl  Bnt  that 
general,  having  been  defeated  in  his  first  attack  on 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  renounced  all  further  effiwts, 
and  compelled  the  Gdoans  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Agrigentines,  and  abandon  their  dty  with  thdr 
wives  and  fomilies.  The  unhappy  exiles  withdrew 
to  Leontini,  while  Gela  itself  was  ^undered  and  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Died.  ziiL  108—111, 
113.) 

By  the  peace  which  DionyBios  soon  after  con- 
cluded with  Himilco,  the  Geloans  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  dty,  on  condition  of  not  restoring 
its  fortifications,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
(Died.  xiii.  114),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
availed  themsdves  of  these  tenns;  but  Gela,  though 
repeopled,  never  rose  again  to  its  former  proeperity. 
In  B.  a  397  the  dtizens  gladly  declared  themsdves 
free  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  and  joined  Dionynos 
in  his  expedition  against  the  western  dties  of  Sidly 
(Id.  xiv.  47):  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  that  mariced  the  wars  between  the 
Syracusan  despot  and  the  Carthaginians,  they  sno- 
ceeded  in  maintaining  thdr  independence  of  the  latter 
people,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
B.C  383  (Id.  XV.  17).  Of  their  subsequent  fortunes 
we  hear  nothing  for  some  time ;  but  they  are  men- 
tioned as  smong  the  first  to  jdn  the  standard  of 
Dion,  when  he  Umded  in  Sicily,  b.  o.  357  (Pint 
JHon.  26),  and,  after  the  victory  of  Timoleon 
(b.  c.  338),  Gela,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  was  replenished  with  a  finesh 
body  of  colonists,  composed  in  part  of  her  dd  inhar- 
bitants,  with  the  addition  of  new  settiers  firom  the 
idand  of  Ceos.  (Plut.  Timol  35.)  This  odooy  ap- 
peare,  for  a  time,  to  have  restored  Gda  to  a  tdmble 
degree  of  prosperity;  and  it  figures  in  the  wan  of 
Agathodes  as  an  independent  dty,  possessing  con- 
dderable  resources.  But  a  severe  blow  was  again 
inflicted  on  it  by  that  tyrant^  who,  in  B.C  31 1,  being 
apprehensive  of  its  defection  to  the  Carthaginians, 
contrived  to  introduce  a  body  of  troops  into  the  dty, 
and  massacred  above  4000  of  the  prindpal  dtixens. 
(IMod.  xix.  71, 107.)  By  this  means  he  established 
his  power  there  for  the  time,  and  after  his  great 
defeat  atEcnomus  he  took  refiige  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  at  Gela,  where  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms 
of  the  Carthaginians.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  But  in  B.C. 
309,  when  the  Agrigentines,  under  Xenodicus,  raised 
the  standard  of  independence,  and  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  separate  dtiea,  the  Gdoans  were  the 
firat  to  join  them,  and  took  an  active  part  in  thdr 
enterprise.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  Gda  appeara  to  have,  at 
this  time,  recovered  a  condderable  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity,  bat  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  doring 
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tbfi  time  of  Aj^athodes,  and  when  its  name  next 
oocors  we  find  it  rabject  to  the  rnle  of  Phintiaa,  the 
despot  of  Agrigentun,  who,  with  the  view  of  aug- 
menting the  city  that  he  had  lately  founded  near  the 
mouth  of  the  £^mera  and  called  siler  his  own  name 
[Phtktias],  not  only  removed  thither  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  but  demolished  the  walls  and  houses 
of  the  older  city.  (Diod.  xzii.  2.  Exc.  Hoesch. 
p.  495.) 

It  is  evident  that  Gela  never  recovered  from  this 
blow:  we  find,  indeed,  incidental  mentaon  of  its  being 
again  devastated  soon  after  by  the  Mamertines 
(Diod.  xxiii.  1.  Exc  H.  p.  501);  but  in  the  First 
Punic  War  no  notice  occurs  of  the  city,  though  the 
territory  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion  in  connection 
with  Phintias  (Diod.  xxiv.  1 .  Exc.  H.  p.  508).  Under 
the  Roman  rule,  however,  the  **  Gelenses "  certainly 
existed  as  a  separate  community  (Gic.  Verr,  iii.  43), 
and  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  after  the  capture 
of  Carthage  Sclpio  restored  to  them  the  statues  that 
had  been  carried  off  from  their  city  (^Verr.  iv.  33), 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  then  still  in 
existence.  Stiabo,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Gela  was  in 
his  day  uninhabited  (vi.  p.  272),  and  associates  its 
name  with  thoee  of  Oallipolis  and  Naxos,  as  cities 
that  had  wholly  disappeared  ;  but  his  expressions 
must  not  be  construed  too  literally,  and  the  name  is 
still  found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
8. 14;  Ptol.  iiL  4.  §  15.)  Bttt  it  was  probably  at 
this  period  a  poor  and  decayed  f^e,  and  no  sub- 
sequent trace  of  it  b  found 

The  site  of  Gela  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  in  modem  times,  many  local  writers 
contending  for  its  position  at  the  modem  AJicata,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Salto,  while  Cluverius,  who 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the  most  recent 
avthoritieB,  places  it  at  Temnoffa,  about  18  miles 
further  E.,  and  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  now  known 
as  the  Fiumd  di  Terranova,  AU  aiguments  derived 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view,  which  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  clearly  established :  the  only  evidence  in  favour 
of  AUcata  is  the  £ftct  (m  general,  certainly  a  strong 
one)  that  an  h<»ioraTy  inscription  with  the  name  & 
the  Geloans  has  been  found  there.  But  as  the  mins 
still  visible  near  AUcata  are  in  all  probability  those 
of  Phintias,  a  dty  which  was  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an 
inscription  (which  is  of  small  dimensions)  may  have 
been  transported  thither.  No  doubt  exists  that 
Terramova  occupies  an  ancient  site;  we  learn  from  a 
writer  of  the  18th  century,  that  it  was  founded  by 
tiie  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  "super  minis  deletae 
atque  obratae  urbis"  (Guido  Columna,  cited  by 
Fszello) :  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  are 
still  visible  there,  of  which  the  massive  basement  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  Fazello ;  and  one  column 
remained  standing  as  Ute  as  the  visit  of  D*Orville 
(1727),  but  is  now  fallen  and  half  buried  in  the 
sand.  Numerous  coins  and  painted  vases  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  on  the  site.  (FazelL 
de  Beb,  Sic.  v.  2.  p.  232 ;  Clnver.  SieiL  pp.  199, 
200;  D'Orville,  fifstt&i,  pp.  111—132;  Smyth, 
JSkay,  p.  196;  Biscari,  Viaggio in SidUa,  p.  Ill; 
Siefert,  Ahragat  u.  $.  Gebiet.^  pp.  47, 48.) 

The  situation  of  TVrronowi,  on  a  slight  eminence, 
a  Kttle  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  the  account  given  by  Diodonis  of  tiie 
operations  of  Dionysius  when  be  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  from  which  it  is  evident  that, 
altlioagh  sitoaied  near  the  sea-ooast,  it  was  suffl- 
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ciently  distant  from  it  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  division  of  the  army  between  the  walls  and  the 
sea.  (Diod.  xiii.  109, 110.)  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  circumstance  that  Ptolemy  reckons 
Gela  among  the  mhmd  towns  of  Sicily,  as  he  includes 
in  the  same  category  PhintiBS  and  Camarina,  both 
of  which  were  situated  almost  close  to  the  coast. 

The  position  of  the  dty  of  Gela  being  ascertained, 
that  of  the  river  follows  it.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  called  Fiume  di  TerrcmovOf  from 
its  flowing  by  the  walls  of  that  town,  which  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  PiageOf  about  25  miles  N.  of 
Terranotfo.  It  still  retains  the  character  of  a 
violent  and  impetuous  torrent,  alluded  to  by  Ovid 
(Fast  iv.  470);  but  has  httle  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Ancient  grammarians  derive  the  name  of 
the  river  (from  which  that  of  the  dty  was  taken) 
from  a  SicuUan  word,  7cAa,  signifying  cold  or  frost, 
evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  gdu,  (Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  Suid.  s.v.;  Etym.  Magn.  t.v,)  An  ab- 
surd stcny  is,  however,  related  by  the  same  authori- 
ties, which  would  derive  the  name  of  the  dty  from 
y^Kiu.  The  river-god  Gelas  is  represented  on  most 
of  the  cdns  of  the  dty,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
bull  with  a  human  head :  on  one  of  them  he  bears 
the  title  of  ^H^inOAIX,  a  strong  instance  of  that 
veneration  for  rivers  which  appeara  to  have  particu- 
larly characterised  the  Greeks  of  Sidly. 

To  the  west  of  Gela  extended  a  broad  tract  of 
plain,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  last  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills. 
This  is  the  TeA^oy  ir^uiy  of  Diodoms  and  the 
Camfi  Geloi  of  Virgil  (Jen.  iii.  701).  It  is  still, 
as  in  audent  times,  one  of  the  most  fertile  corn- 
growing  tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sicily ;  whence  Gela 
is  termed,  by  the  author  (tf  an  andent  epigram, 
wp6^poSf  **the  wheat-bearing  "  {Epigr,  ap.  Anon. 
Vit  Aetck.').  According  to  an  earlier  writer  (Amphis, 
ap,  Athen.  iL  p.  67),  it  was  renowned  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  lentils  (^ok^).  We  leara  also  from  Pliny 
(xxxL  7.  s.  39,  41),  that  its  territory  produced 
abundance  of  salt 

Gela  was  the  birth-place  of  Apollodorus,  a  comic 
poet  of  some  note,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Gaiystus.  (Suid. 
S.9.  *AiroW6d«9pos;  Athen.  iii.  p.  125.)  It  was  also 
the  place  to  which  Aeschylus  retired  when  driven 
from  Athens,  and  where  he  was  soon  after  killed  by 
a  singular  accident  (b.  c  456).  The  Gdoans  paid 
great  respect  to  his  memory,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
visible  there  in  after-ages.  [Aeschylus,  Biogr. 
Diet,']  We  leam  from  Pausanias  that  th^  had 
a  treasury  at  Olympia,  in  which  they  dedicated  valu- 
able offnrings.  (Pans.  vi.  19.  §  15.)  The  same 
author  alludes  to  some  statues,  the  reputed  work  of 
Daedalus,  which  had  formerly  existed  at  Gela,  but 
had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  (Id. 
ix.  40.  §  4.)  A  colossal  statne  of  Apollo,  which 
stood  outside  the  town,  was  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  B.  c.  405,  and  sent  to  Tyre,  where  it 
still  remained  when  that  dty  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great    (Diod.  xiiL  108.) 

It  is  certain  that  Gela,  in  tlie  days  of  its  power 
and  prosperity,  possessed  an  extensive  territory; 
though  we  have  no  means  (tf  fixing  its  exact  limits. 
It  was  probably  separated  from  that  of  Agrigentum  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Himera :  ot  its  extent  towards  the 
interior  we  have  no  account ;  but  the  name  of  a 
staUon  given  in  the  Itineraries  as  '*  Gdasium  Phi- 
losophianb,"  seems  to  prove  that  this  point  (which 
apparently  coincided  with  the  modem  town  of  Pwna^ 
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about  24  mfles  from  Tenxmopo)  most  hkn  ben 
comprised  in  the  ttnitorj  of  GeU.      [E.  H.  B  J 


conr  or  gxla. 

GELAE  (VriKm,  Stnb.  zL  pp.  506,  510;  ri\my 
Flut.  Pomp.  c.  35;  TcXoi,  PtoL),  8  wmrlike  tribe 
who  lived  Al<xig  the  shores  of  the  Csspion  sea,  in  the 
district  DOW  called  Gilan,  which  not  impossiblj  de- 
rives its  name  from  them.  Thej  were  probably 
allied  to,  and  an  offiihoot  of,  the  still  greater  tribe  of 
Cadosil,  who  occupied  nearlj  the  same  localities. 
rCADUSix.]  Strabo  divides  the  territoiT-  along  the 
&  shores  of  the  Caspian  between  the  Gelae,  Gadnsii, 
Amardi,  Witii,  and  Anariarae  (xL  p.  506).  If,  as 
is  likelj,  this  order  from  W.  to  £.  is  correct,  the 
Gelae  woold  be  the  tribe  next  to  Armenis,  and  im- 
mediatdj  to  the  £.  of  the  Axaxes  or  Kur.  Their 
land  is  said  to  have  been  poor  and  unfroitfuL  Little 
is  known  of  their  histoij  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
CadosiL  Pliny  oonstders  the  Gadnsii  to  be  a  Greek, 
and  Geke  an  Oriental  name  (vi.  16.  s.  ISX  which 
would  favour  the  hjpotheds  that  the  modem  GiUm 
is  connected  with  tiie  ancient  Gehu.  [V.] 

GELBIS,  a  bianch  of  the  Motelt  mentioDed  bj 
Ausonius  in  his  poem  (^Afomlla,  v.  359) :-~ 

**  Te  rapidns  Gelbis,  te  roaimore  clams  Erobms,^^ 
Kubilibos  Gelbis  celebratos  piscibos." 

The  Gelb  maj  be  the  Kill,  which  joins  the  Motd 
on  the  left  bank,  below  Angosta  Treviraram  (TWsr, 
Trevei).  [G.  L.] 

GE'LDUBA,  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiz.  5)  as  a 
**  castellnm  Bheno  impositum."  It  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  several  times  {HisL  iv.  26,  32,  36,  &c.), 
from  whom  we  may  collect  that  it  was  near  Nove- 
sium.  The  Antomne  Itin.  places  it  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhine,  on  the  read  frtMn  Cologme  to  Lddtm, 
between  Novesium  (Nmm)  and  Calo  [Calo].  The 
distances  and  the  modem  name,  Gellqt  or  Gib,  de- 
termine the  position  of  Geldnba.  [G.  L.] 

GELLA.    [Vaocaki.] 

GELCKNI  (r#AMro(,  Herod,  iv.  108;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
Amm.  Marc  zxxi.  2.  §  1 4)»  a  people  associated  with 
the  Budint  [BuDtm]  by  Herodotus  (l  c). 

Schafiuik  (Slav.  Alt  vol.  L  p.  186)  remarks 
that,  beyond  the  mention  in  Herodotus,  nothing  is 
known  about  the  Geloni.  The  Uter  writers  appear 
to  have  misnnderetood  his  statement  while  repeating 
it  It  is  possible  that  the  name  Gekxii  might  be 
formed  out  of  that  of  Hellenes  among  the  Slaves 
and  Fins.  Such  Mi^^AXipct  were  common  enough 
in  the  towns  upon  the  Enzine.  Scfaafiuik,  who  be- 
lieves the  Bodini  to  belong  to  the  Slaric  family, 
araerts  that  the  wooden  town  Gklomcs,  described 
as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Budini,  is  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  primitive  Slavic  towns  down  even 
to  the  twelfth  century.  (Comp.  Grote,  Hut  of 
GrMiee,  vol.  iii.  p.  827.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEMELLA.    [AcxJi,  Tuoci.] 

GEMINAE.    [Gali^egia.] 

GEMINAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  a  station  in 
the  Table  on  the  road  from  Lucns  (Luc)  over  the 
Gottian  Alps.  It  is  an  uncertain  position.  ( Walckenaer, 
€^off.f  ^  voL  iii  p.  45.)  [G.  L.] 


GRNABUM. 

GEMIKIACUlf,  a  pboa  in  Korth  6aIGi,  «■  a 
roote  in  the  Antooius  Itin.  from  Castellum  (Caassf) 
to  Cokmia  (Coioffne).  The  Table  haa  a  mute  from 
Temanna  (Tkermmme)  also  to  Colofmt,  Tbe  t«v 
roads  unite  t^  Nemetacom  (ArraMy^  wheooe  tlie  nad 
ran  throngfa  Canuuacnm  (Camhrajf^  and  Bsfyimi 
(Bavajf)  to  Vodgoriacnm  (Voraboitgiacam  in  tlis 
Table),  and  thence  to  Geminiamm  The  dirtanees 
in  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree,  tfaongfa  they 
seem  to  di£Eer  less  thaaD*AnviUemakM  tiiem  differ. 
The  next  station  after  Gemiaiacom  is  PteBidacnm, 
and  the  next  is  Adnatoca  Tnngrarnm  {Tom^erm%  a 
certain  poaitiflD.  Tbe  road  from  jBosery  to  7*oiycra 
is  straight  D'Anville  identifies  the  Gemmiama 
with  Gemblcm,  and  be  adds  that  in  later  times  Ga- 
miniamm  was  written  Gfsnmalacsqm  and  Geoibla- 
cum.  Wakskenaer  makes  the  place  VietmUe.  It 
was  probably  within  the  limits  of  Caesar's  NerviL 
A  great  number  of  places  in  this  part  of  Gallia 
have  the  termination  aeuai.  Jh  Vakis  (quoted  by 
D'AnviUe)  supposes  that  ths  Soman  troops  mn- 
ticned  in  the  Motitia  under  tbe  name  Geminjaaenoss, 
and  placed  **  intra  Gallias,"  derived  tiie  name  fran 
the  pbce.  [G.  L.] 

GENABUM  (Kilimfioi^:  OrUam\  a  city  of  the 
Camates,  a  Celtie  people.  Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  IS) 
places  the  Carautae  along  the  Seim;  and  he  namea 
two  cities  in  their  country,  Aotricnm  and  CeoabviL 
The  htitnde  in  which  he  places  Genabum  is  pnCty 
near  the  trath  :  and  be  places  Autrioum  (Ckartrtti) 
correctly,  both  north  and  west  of  OHSamt.  Strabo 
(p^  191)  states,  that  Genabum  (rtiraCsr)  is  on  tlie 
liger  (Loire\  about  half  way  between  ths  sonrea 
and  the  outlet,  or,  perhaps,- about  the  middle  ef  tlw 
navigable  part;  a  description  which  agrees  vaiy  mil 
with  the  position  of  Orleam,  Ho  calls  it  the  em- 
porium of  the  Camutes.  The  Bomaa  Itineraries  fix 
tbe  position  of  Genabum  at  OrUmtt,  Oneroadmns 
from  Nevimnm  (iVeMiw),  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
Loire,  to  Genabum,  and  thence  direct  to  Lntetia. 
The  distance  from  Gensbnm  to  Lntetia  does  noi 
qnile  agree  in  the  Table  and  in  tbe  Antimnnm  Itin.; 
but  both  are  near  enough  to  show  that,  if  we  assooM 
Lntetia  to  be  FariMj  Genabum  must  be  Orfiamt. 

Caesar  (B.  G.  viL 3)  mentions  Genabum  asatoim 
of  the  Camutes,  in  which  the  great  insurrection  ba- 
gBnin-9.<x52.  He  describes  it  (£.{?.  vil  11)  as 
situated  on  the  Loire,  The  true  reading  in  the 
passsge  is — ^'oppidum  Genabum  pons  flnminis 
Ligerisoontingebat''(not*'continebat.'*)  The  nar- 
rative of  Caesar  shows  that  the  town  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Xotre,  as  OrUame  is ;  and  tfaei« 
was  a  bridge  from  it  to  the  south  side.  Caesar 
broke  into  Genabum  (n.  c  52)  alter  ths  Insor- 
rection  there,  set  it  on  fire,  and  croesed  the  Loire 
to  besi^  Avaricum.  [Avarici^ic.]  In  his  winter 
campaign  against  tbe  Camutes  in  the  next  year,  he 
quartered  his  men  amidst  the  mine  of  the  town  and 
in  the  huts. 

Under  the  later  empire  this  town  had  ths  name  of 
AureUani,  of  which  word  the  name  OrUmm  is  a  cor- 
raption.  The  name  "^  Civitas  Aurelianonim  "  ooours 
in  the  Kotitia  Imp.,  and  Orleam  wns  then  the  ohief 
town  of  a  diocese,  distinct  fnm  that  of  the  Ca- 
nutes. Almoin,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century, 
(quoted  by  Walckenaer),  distinctiy  statea  that 
"  Genabns,"  as  he  calls  it^  is  Aureliani.  Walckenaar 
also  says  that  a  feubouzg  of  Means  **  has  long  had 
the  name  of  GSnabie."  There  are  some  traces  ef 
tbe  Boman  walls  of  OrUau,  which  may  have  bean 
built  as  bite  as  the  tiffle  of  the  emperor  AnnhaDy 


OESTAUNI. 

from  whom  it  is  donjectured  tiiat  the  pliMM  took  its 
new  name.  [6.  L.] 

GENAUNI  (H(Mr.;  FcraSmM,  Stnb.)  or  OE- 
NAUNES  (Plin.),  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  (im- 
placidam  genus)  of  Bfaaetia,  snbdnad  by  Tiborios 
and  DnuDs  in  the  reign  of  Angoatos.  Thej  hkj 
between  the  lakes  Afaggion  and  Como  in  the  modem 
Voile  di  Non,  (Hor.  iv,  U.  10;  Strab.  iv.  p.  306; 
Plm.  iii.  20.  s.  34.)  It  has  bten  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  BcfAovrai  in  Ptolemj  (il  13.  §  1),  we 
ooght  to  read  rcraSvoi;  and  in  Floras  (iv.  12),  in- 
stead of  "Breanos,  Senones"  we  ought  to  read 
"  Brennos,  Genaanos."  (Forbiger,  (kogrcg^iB,  vol. 
lit  p.  444.) 

GENE'SIUM  (r«y^(ner),  a  place  in  the  Argeia 
vpoH  the  Aigolio  gnlf,  &  of  Lema,  and  N.  of  the 
mountain  pass,  called  Anigrsea,  leading  into  the 
Thyreatis.  (Pans.  ii.  3d.  §  4.)  Pausaniae,  in  another 
passage  (yiil  7.  §  2),  calls  the  place  Genethlinm 
(rcy^Aioi'),  and  says  less  correctly  that  near  it  was 
the  spring  of  fresh  water  rising  in  the  sea,  called 
Dme;  whereas  this  spring  of  fresh  water  is  to  the 
&  of  the  Anigrsea.  [AROOfl,  p.  202,  b.]  Near  this 
pkoe  Danans  is  said  to  have  Unded.  [Apobathmi.] 
No  rerawns  of  Geneainm  have  been  found,  but  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  viUage  of  Kffffiri.  (Leake, 
MoreOj  vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  430;  Boblaye,  Rechsrckeij 
&C.  p.  48 ;  Boss,  Xeiim  in  PehponneSj  p.  153; 
Curtius,  Pelopon»e§otf  Tol.ii.  p.S71.) 

GENE'TES  (rcnfnys),  the  name  of  a  small  river 
and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pontns,  near  Cotyonu 
(Strab.  zii.  p.  543  ;  Steph.  B.  s. «. ;  Scyhuc,  who 
ealls  it  Tcrw'irrM.)  8ome  authors  also  mention  a 
promontoiy  (jhcfm  rftnfraia)  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Steph.  B.  ^c;  Apollon.  Rhgd.  ii.  1009;  Val.  Flacc 
T.  148);  and  Pliny  (tL  4)  speaks  of  a  people  Ge^ 
netae  in  the  same  district  [L.  S] 

GENE'THLIUM  (rcWdAior).  1.  A  place  near 
Troezen,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  bom. 
(Pans.  u.  32.  §  9.) 

2.  In  the  Argeia,  also  writtefi  Geoesium.  [Gb- 
mcsiUM.] 

GENEVA.  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  6)  describes  Geneva 
as  the  farthest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  and  nearest 
to  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii.  The  Rhodanus  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Allobroges  and  the  Hel- 
vetii; and  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  con- 
nected the  two  territories. 

Since  the  time  of  Aldus  the  editors  have  kept  the 
reading  "Geneva**  in  Caesar's  text;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  good  MSS.  authority  for  it  The  best 
MSS.  have  **  Genua,"  which  reading  Schnmder  has 
in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  authority  for 
Geneva  is  an  inscription  of  doubtful  age,  which  has 
OBiTEVKirfl.  PBOvnvciA:  but  two  other  inscriptions 
have  OBxr AWNSiBva.  The  Greek  version  of  Caesar 
has  TwtA^  and  rcnnrfla.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar.)  In 
the  Antonine  Itin.  the  form  Cenava  occurs,  and 
Cennava  or  Gennava  in  the  Table.  Neither  Strabo 
nor  Ptolemy  mentions  Geneva.  The  French  form  of 
the  name  is  Qtnive,  and  theGerman  is  Genf,  After 
Caesar's  time  we  hear  no  mors  of  Geneva  for  about 
400  years.  There  is  no  antherity  fat  naming  it 
Golonia  Allobregum. 

The  operations  of  Caesar  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva  are  described  under  the  article  HbT/- 
VETXL  [G.  L.] 

GENNESARET.  [pAiiAEsmf a  ;  Tiberias 
Harb.] 

GE'NUA  (Nrovo,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  EA,  GenuensiB: 
Gmoa\  the  chief  maritims  city  of  Liguria,  situated 
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on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bight  of 
the  extensive  bay  now  known  as  the  Gidf  of  Genoa^ 
but  in  ancient  times  called  the  Sinus  Ligosticus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  from  a  very  early  period  the 
chief  city  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  Meditenanean; 
on  advantage  which  it  naturally  owed  to  the  excel* 
lence  of  its  port,  combined  with  the  &cility  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  valley  of  the 
Porcifera.  Its  name,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  until  the  Second  Punic  War ;  but  it  then 
appears  at  once  as  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Hence,  when  the  consul  P.  Scipio  abandoned  the  in* 
tention  of  pursuing  Hannibal  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  he  at  once  retun^  with  his  fleet  to  Genua, 
with  the  view  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  oppose 
the  Carthaginian  genersl  in  the  valley  of  the  Padns. 
(Liv.  xxi.  82.)  And  at  a  later  period  of  the  war 
(b.g  205),  when  Mago  sought  to  renew  the  contest 
in  Liguria  and  Cisalpuie  Gaul,  it  was  at  Genua  that 
he  landed,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  city  in 
the  first  instance ;  though  he  subsequentiy  transferred 
his  head-quarters  to  Savo,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  operations  against  the  Ingauni.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46, 
xxix.  5.^  He  appean  to  have  destroyed  the  town 
before  Iw  quitted  the  country;  on  which  account  we 
find  (in  B.a  203)  the  Roman  praetor  Sp.  Lucretius 
charged  with  the  duty  of  rebuilding  it.  (Id.  xxx.  1.) 
From  this  time  Genua  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history, 
and  its  name  only  occurs  incidentally  during  the 
wars  of  the  Ronanswith  the  Ugurians  tad.  Spanhurds. 
(Liv.xxxii.29;  Val.  Max.l6.§7.)  Itafterwaids 
became  a  Roman  munidpium,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  a  flourishing  town  and  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  oonmieroe  of  the  ligurians ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  never-attained  in  ancient  times  anything  like 
the  same  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  retains  at  the  present  day.  (Strab.  iv.  p. 
202,  V.  p.211 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  3; 
MeL  ii.  4w  §  9.)  It  was  from  thence,  however,  that 
a  road  was  carried  inland  across  the  Apennines, 
proceeding  by  Libaraa  to  Dertona;  and  thus  opening 
out  a  direct  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean  and  the  pUuns  of  the  Po  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 
Itm,  AfU.-^  294;  Tab,  PeuL),  a  drcumstance  that 
must  have  tended  to  increase  its  conunercial  pro- 
sperity. The  period  of  the  constroction  of  this  road 
is  uncertain.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  Aemilins  Scaurus ; 
but  from  an  mscription  we  learn  that  it  was  called 
the  Via  Postumia. 

A  curious  monument,  illustrative  of  the  municipal 
relations  of  Genua  under  the  Roman  government,  is 
preserved  in  an  inscription  on  a  bronze  tablet,  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
Pialazgo  del  Comune  at  Genoa,  It  records  that,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Genuates  and 
a  neighbouring  people  called  the  Veiturii,  oooceraing 
the  limits  of  tiieir  respective  territories,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  who  appointed 
two  brothen  of  the  family  of  Minudua  Rufaa  to 
decide  it ;  and  their  award  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
inscription  in  question.  This  record,  which  dates 
from  the  year  oif  Rome  637  (B.a  117),  is  of  much 
interest  as  a  specimen  of  early  Latin ;  and  would 
also  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  topographical 
knowledge,  bot  that  the  local  names  of  the  rivers  (or 
rather  streamlets)  and  mountams  therein  mentioned 
are  almost  without  exception  wholly  unknown.  Even 
the  position  of  the  two  tribes,  or  **  populi,"  most  fre- 
quentiy  mentioned  in  it,  the  Veturii,  and  Langen^ra 
or  Langates,  cannot  be  detemined  with  any  certainty  ^ 
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but  the  name  of  the  Utter  is  thoaght  to  be  preeenred 
in  that  cf  Lamgwrto^  a  castle  in  the  ralley  of  the 
PtHceoera  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  tribes  most 
have  bordered  on  that  vallej,  the  most  considerable 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Gf^MM^  and  opening  oat  to 
the  sea  immediately  to  the  W.  of  that  dty.  The 
name  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Porcifera  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  is  variously  written  Porcobbra 
and  Progobbra  in  the  inscription,  which  was  itself 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  PfAceotray  about  10  miles 
from  Gmocu  The  (xthography  of  that  document 
is  throughout  very  irr^ular  ;  and  the  ethnic  forms 
Gennates  and  Gomenses.  as  well  as  Langates  and 
Langenses,  are  used  without  any  distinction.  (The 
inscription  itself  Lb  published  by  Gruter,  vol.  i.  p.  204, 
and  Orelli,  Inter.,  8121 ;  and  from  a  more  accurate 
copy  by  Rodorffl  4to.,  Berlin,  1842  ;  and  Egger, 
ReUq,  Latkn  Sermomt,  p.  185.) 

On  the  £.  of  Genua  flows  the  river  now  called  the 
BisagnOy  which  must  be  the  same  with  the  Feritob 
of  Pliny  {I  c);  it  is  a  less  considerable  stream  than 
the  Poioevera,  and  is  always  diy  in  summer. 

No  ancient  authority  affords  any  countenance  to 
the  orthography  of  Janua  for  Genua,  which  appears 
to  have  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  sees,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  fobulous  tradition  that 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Janus.  This 
form  of  the  name  is  first  found  in  Liutprand,  a  Lom- 
bard writer  qS  the  tenth  oentuxy.  (Gluver.  ItaL 
p.  70).  [E.  H.  B.] 

GENlfNn  (Ttwowia  /uSpa),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned  only  by  Pansanias,  who  states  that  Antoninus 
**  deprived  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  of  a  great  portion 
of  their  land,  because  with  arms  they  had  overran 
tiie  territory  of  the  Genunii,  who  were  tributary  to 
the  Romans"  (viiL  43.  §  4.)  [R.  G.  L.J 

GENU'SIUM  (Etk,  Genurinus :  Ginoea),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiLl  I  .s.  1 6),  and  by  the  author 
of  the  liber  de  Goloniis  (p.  262),  of  whom  the  Ut- 
ter reckons  it  among  the  towns  of  CaUbria;  but 
Pliny  is  correct  in  assigning  it  to  Apulia.  The  site 
is  marked  by  the  modem  town  of  GtnotOf  which  re- 
tains the  name.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  10  from  Afotero.      [E.  H.  B.] 

GE'NUSUS  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  10;  Peut.  Tab,  i  Ge- 
KB8IB,  Geog.  Rav.),  a  river  of  Illyricum,  upon 
the  lines  of  which  Apjuus  CUudius  had  his  camp 
when  he  was  employed  against  Gentius,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consul  Aemilius  was  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Perseus  in  ^Uoedonia,  b.  c.  168.  (Liv 
xliv.  30.)  Caesar  (B.  C,  75,  76;  Lncan,  v.  462), 
while  attempting  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  divi- 
rion  of  Galvinus,  on  the  fropatlen  of  Epiros  and 
Thessaly,  crossed  this  river. 

It  u  the  river  now  called  TjermOj  or  Skumbu 
The  Utter  is  obviously  a  corruption  of  Scampis,  at 
or  near  Elbatdn,  The  branch  of  the  Genusus,  upra 
which  that  town  is  situated,  may  have  been  named 
Scampis  as  well  as  the  town,  and  by  a  oommon  kind 
of  change  may  have  superseded  the  name  of  Ge- 
nusus as  that  of  the  entire  course  of  the  stream  bdow 
the  junctbn.  (Leake,  Trav,  m  North,  Greece,  vol 
iiL  p.  260.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEPU  Y'RA  (ri^vpa,  rc^up«7r),  a  place  in  AtUca 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephissus,  on  the  sacred  road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  initUted  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  yt^pwfioL  (Strab.  ix.  p  404 ;  Suid.  «.  v, 
V€^pl(onf ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  r*<pvpiarai.y 

GETIDAE,   GEPIDI  (iVoidts),  one  of  the 
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prindpal  tribes  of  the  Goths.  They  an  first 
tioned  by  Vopiscus  {Prob,  1 8).  After  their  first  mi- 
gration, they  are  sttd  to  haye  settled  in  the  conntry 
between  the  Oder  and  the  VUtuU,  from  which  they 
expelled  the  BurgundioDea.  In  the  fifth  oentiffj  we 
find  them,  under  their  king  Ardaric,  joining  the 
hosts  of  AttiU,  with  whom  they  tntversed  Gai3,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube. As  they  were  resided  as  dangerous  Ddghboms 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Langobardi  against  them.  The  consequanoe  of 
this  was  that  the  Gejudae  and  their  kingdom  were 
destroyed.  (Paul.  Diac.  i.  27;  ExeerpL  e  Meummd, 
Hittoria,  pp.  303,  310,  340,  387,  ed.  Bekker  and 
Miebnhr;  Prooop.  B.  G.  iv.  5;  campi  Latham, 
leg.  to  Toe.  Germ.  p.  IxxxvL)  [L.  &J 

GERAE.    [Eraje.] 

GERAEA.    [Lu8iTAnA.1 

GERAESTIGUS.  [ERiks.] 

GERAESTUS  (rtpmar6t:  Etk  Ttpaitrtas),  a 
promontoiy  of  Euboea,  fbrmmg  the  aoutb-vcst  ex- 
tremity of  the  isUnd,  now  called  Gape  MamddL 
There  was  a  town  on  this  cape,  with  a  oefebrated 
temple  of  Poseidon,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a  well, 
frequented  port,  which  seems  to  have  been  small, 
though  Livy,  as  Leake  observes,  calls  it  "nobilia 
Euboeae  portus."  (Horn.  OeL  iu.  177;  HowL  viiL 
7,  ix.  105;  Thnc.  t.  3;  Xen.  SelL  iiL  4w  §  4,  t.  4. 
§61;  Strab.  x.  p.  446  ;  Staph.  K  «.  «.;  lir.  xxxL 
45;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ;  MeU,  iL  7;  Leake,  Norik^ 
em  Greece,  vol.  it  p.  423.) 

GERANDRUS  (vifKuipos),  a  town  of  Gyproa 
near  Soli,  where  a  peculiar  kmd  of  mariile  wasfoond. 
(ApolL  Dysc  EisL  Mirab,  xxxvi. ;  Engel,  Kffprotj 
vol.  i.  p.  157.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERANELA.    [Mboaris.] 

GERAMTHRAE.    [GsBOimiRAx.] 

GERAR  {Vipapa\  a  town  and  oountzy  of  the 
Philistines,  situated  between  Gadeah  and  Shur,  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned  for  many  years.  {Geiu 
XX.  1,  &C.,  xxri.  I,  &C.)  Acooiding  to  S.  Jerome  it 
was  situated  25  miles  south  of  Eloutheropdb  (B«» 
togabra).  ((Motnost  j;v.;  ReUnd,Pa/aes&p.804.) 
Its  site  was  recovered  by  Mr.  Rowlands  in  1843,  and 
is  thus  described:  **  From  Gasa  our  coarse  was  to 
Khalaea;  on  our  way  we  disoovered  ancient  Genar. 
We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  the  name  otJoetrf- 
el-Gerdr  (the  *Rush'  or  'Rapid  of  Gerir  *), 
which  we  found  to  lie  three  hours  SSE.  of  Gaza, 
within  Wiufy-GagOf  a  deep  and  broad  chann^ 
coming  down  firom  the  SE.,  and  receiving,  a  little 
higher  up  than  this  spot,  Wcufy-ee^heniik,  from 
the  ENE.  Near  Joorf-el-Gerdr  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  city,  caUed  KUrbet'eUGerdr  Q  The  rains  of 
Gerar ').  Our  road  beyond  to  Khalata  Uy  along  a 
plain  slightly  nnduUted.  This  pUin  most  be  tlie 
land  of  Gerar."  (Williams,  Hoig  City,  vol.  L  appen- 
dix, p.  464.)  [G.W.J 

GERASA  {Upoffa  :  Eth,  T^paaii^s\  a  city  of 
Goelesyria,  acoiDrding  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15);  reckoned 
to  the  Decapolis  by  PHny,  for  it  is  clear  tiiat  Geraaa 
must  be  substitated  for  GaUsa,  as  by  Hardain. 
(Plin.  V.  18.)  It  is  assocUted  with  Philadelphia, 
as  the  eastern  boundaiy  (tf  Peraea,  by  Josephus 
(J3.  J.  iiL  3.  §  3),  and  rooitioned  in  oonjunction  with 
Pella  and  Scythopolis  (L  4,  ii.  19).  But,  aceording 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  35  miles  from  PelU.  Its  site  ia 
marked  by  the  very  extensive  ruins  of  Genuk,  aboat 
35  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  land  of  Bashan,  and  on  the  borden  of  th« 
great  desert  of  tbe  BarnxuL    It  is  remarkable,  eon- 
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Bidflring  the  fanportance  of  the  miss,  thmt  the  his- 
torical  notices  are  bo  scanty;  bat  it  appears  to  have 
attained  its  celebrity  posterior  to  the  classical  geo- 
grapheiBi  as  all  the  fhigments  of  the  inscriptions  to 
he  found  among  the  mins  bear  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninns.    It  is  mudi  to  be  r^retted  that 
the  results  of  the  careful  survey  of  this  interesting 
city  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  company 
witii  Mr.  Bankes.  have  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.    It  was  first  discovered  by  Seetzen,  in  1805 
— 1806f  and  afterwards  described  by  the  enter- 
prising Burckhaidt;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
frequently  visited  and  described  by  European  tnir 
vellere.     The  summary  description  of  thoee  most 
accurate  observers  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  must 
snffice  in  this  place;  but  for  fuller  particulars  the 
reader  may  consult  Burckhardt  (Syria^  pp.  252 — 
264)  and  Backingham  (^Tnwels  in  PaUHmet  caps. 
xz.  zxi.),  the  former  of  whom  has  furnished  a  ge- 
neral  plan  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  a  more  accurate 
plan,  with  details  of  the  principal  buildings.    But 
the  best  idea  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  ruins 
may  be  obtained  from  ita  wonderfully  accurate  re- 
production in  three  engravings  from  Daguerreotype 
drawings  by  Dr.  Keith,  published  in  illnstration  of 
the  86th  edition  of  his  father*s  work  on  *'  The  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,"  in  which  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings  an  deariy  to  be  distrnguished.     The 
summary  description  above  alluded  to  is  as  foUows : — 
**  It  has  been  a  splendid  city,  built  on  two  sides  of 
a  valley,  with  a  fine  stream  running  through  it ;  the 
situation  is  beautiful.    The  town  has  been  prin- 
cipally composed  of  two  main  streets^  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  at  right  angles,  like  Antinoe. 
The  streets  have  been  lined  with  a  doable  row  of 
columns,  some  of  which  are  Ionic  and  some  Co- 
rinthiao;  the  pavement  u  exceedingly  good,  and 
there  is  an  elevated  space  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
sengers ;  the  marks  of  the  diariot  wheels  are  visible 
in  many  parts  of  the  streets.    JOjeroih^  supposed  to 
be  either  Pella  or  Gerasa,  but  in  some  respects 
answering  to  neither,  can  boast  of  more  public  edi- 
fices than  any  city  we  have  seen.    There  are  two 
theatres,  two  grand  temples,  one,  as  appean  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  like  that  at 
Palmyim,  and  not  unlike  that  edifice,  being  con- 
structed in  the  centre  of  an  immense  doable  peri- 
style court    The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  is  five  foot,  and  the  height  of  just  propor- 
tions ;  the  capitals  are  Corintliian  and  well  executed. 
One  singularity  in  this  edifice  is  a  chamber  under 
ground,  below  the  principal  hall  of  the  temple,  with 
a  bath  in  the  centre.    Five  or  six  inferior  temples 
are  scattered  about  the  town,  and  a  magnificent 
lonac  oval  space,  of  809  feet  long,  adds  greatiy  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ruins.     The  scene  of  the  Urger 
theatre  is  nearly  perfect,  presenting  a  singularity 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.     There  are  two  grand 
baths,  and  also  two  bridges  crossing  the  valley  and 
river.    The  temples,  and  both  theatres,  are  built  of 
marble,  but  not  of  a  very  fine  sort    Three  hundred 
yaids  from  SW.  gate  is  the  Circus  or  Stadium,  and 
near  it  is  the  triumphal  arch.    The  cemeteiy  sur- 
rounds the  city,  but  the  sarcophagi  are  not  very 
highly  finished ;  upwards  of  230  columns  are  now 
standing  in  the  dty.    There  is  to  the  N£.,  about 
200'  yards  distance,  a  very  large  reservoir  for  water, 
and  a  picturasque  tomb  fironted  by  4  Corinthian 
columns ;  near  it  also  is  an  aqueduct    These  ruins, 
being  overgrown  with  wood,  are  objects  of  consider- 
able interest    There  are  numerons  inscriptioDfl  in 
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all  directions,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Antoninns  Pius ; 
most  of  them  are  much  mutilated ;  but  the  one  I 
allude  to  about  tiie  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  on  the 
propyleum  of  that  edifice,  which  has  been  a  grand 
piece  of  architecture.  On  the  whole,  we  hold 
Djerash  to  be  a  much  finer  mass  of  ruins  than 
Pahnyra  ;  the  dty  has  three  entrances  of  richly  or- 
namented gateways,  and  the  remains  of  the  wall, 
with  its  occasional  towers,  are  in  wonderful  preser^ 
vation."  (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  317, 318.)  [6.W.] 

GERASUS^  a  river  of  Dacia  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
3.  §  7),  which  Jomandes  {de  GeL  22)  calls  Grissia, 
and  the  Geographer  of  Bavenna  Grssia.  Schafarik 
(Slav,  Alt,  vol.  i.  p.  507),  who  makes  it  out  to  bo 
the  same  as  the  Cuaus  of  Tacitus  (Ann,  ii.  63), 
identifies  it  with  the  EdrStf  an  affluent  of  the 
Them,  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEBE'NIA  (rc/mrfa,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ; 
TJk  r^ra,  Strab.;  Tipjit^s,  Hes.  Fragm,  22  :  Eth. 
Vtffyftos),  a  town  of  Messenia,  where  Nestor  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  after  the  destruction  of 
Pylos,  and  whence  he  derived  the  surname  Gerenian, 
which  occurs  so  frequenUy  in  Homer.  There  is, 
however,  no  town  of  this  name  in  Homer,  and  many 
of  the  andent  critics  identified  the  Utter  Gerenia  with 
the  Homeric  Enope.  (II  i.  150;  Pans.  UL  26.  §  9; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  Ge- 
renia was  the  most  northerly  of  the  Eleuthero-La- 
conian  towns,  and  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Messenian  gulf,  upon  the  mountainous  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  Keph&iL  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Machaon,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Rhodbn.  Paosanias  says  that  in  the  district 
of  Gereiua  there  was  a  mountain  called  Cahithium, 
upon  which  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Claea,  and  dose 
to  the  latter  a  cavern,  of  which  the  entrance  was 
narrow,  though  within  tiiere  were  many  things  worthy 
to  be  seen.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  1 1.)  This  cavern  ia 
undoubtedly  the  one  noticed  by  Leake,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  little  valley  behind  the  beach 
of  Kitriitj  and  immediatdy  under  a  rocky  gor^e  in 
the  mountains :  at  present  the  entrance  is  not  narrow, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  widened  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  a  sheep-fold,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
at  present  used.  Leake  observed  two  or  three  se- 
pulchral niches  in  the  side  of  the  clifls  about  the 
valley.  Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Geroiia  are  pobtished  by  BSckh.  (Corp.  Inter, 
aa  13, 42.) 

Gerenia  is  |daced  by  the  French  Commission  at 
Zamdta,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  % 
castle  built  by  the  Franks  rests  upon  \erj  andent 
foundations.  But  Leake  observes  that  the  words  of 
Pausanias  (UL  26.  §  11) —  Tt^vias  Si  in  4s  /m- 
airyoMy  6m»  rptAxovra  hx^x^i  ffraZiovs  *AXa7oWa 
— leave  littie  or  no  doubt  that  Gerenia  was  a  mari- 
time town,  and  that  it  is  now  represented  by  KUriSt 
on  the  coast  He  farther  supposes  that  Zamdta  is 
the  site  of  Alagonia.  But  since  the  most  andent 
towns  in  Greece  were  almost  univeruJly  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
acropolis  and  the  original  town  of  Gerenia  stood  at 
Zamdkif  but  that  the  town  itself  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  coast  (Leake,  Morea,  vol  L  p.  328, 
Peloponnuiacoy  p.  180;  Bobhiye,  RechercheSf  fc, 
p.  93;  Curtius,  Pehpotmaot,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.) 

GERGIS,  GERGl'THUS,  GERGl'THES  (rSfryit, 
rdpytBos,  rdpyiett:  EtK  fc^faios),  a  town  in 
Troas,  x>n  the  north  of  the  river  Scamander,  was  in- 
habited, according  to  Herodotus  (v.  122,  vii.  48), 
by  descendants  of  the  andent  Tenciians.    In  the 
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time  of  Xenoplioo  (EM.  uL  1.  §  15)  Gergis  is  cdfed 
a  strong  place;  it  had  an  acropolis  and  strong  walls, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Dardaoian 
princess  Mania.  (Comp.Plat.PAoe.l8;Liv.zzxTiiL 
39;  Stimb.xiiLp.589;  Plin.y.  32;  Steph.B.s.9.; 
Athen.  tL  p.  256,  ziu  p.  524.)  King  Attains  of 
Perf^amos  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Geigis  to 
A  pUoe  near  the  sooroes  of  the  Gaicns,  whence  we 
afterwards  find  a  place  called  Gergdha  or  Ger- 
ffithion,  near  Larissa,  in  the  territocy  of  Cymet. 
(Strsb.  il  C.616.)  The  old  town  of  Gergis  was  believed 
bj  some  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Sibjl, 
whence  coins  found  there  have  the  image  of  the 
prophetess  impressed  opon  them.  [L.  &] 

GERGiyyiA.  In  most  texts  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  (B.  G,  vii  9)  there  is  mention  made  of  "  Ger- 
govia,  A  town  of  the  Boii,  whom  Caesar  planted 
there  after  thar  defeat  in  the  Helvetic  War,  and 
made  dependent  on  the  Aedni.**  Bat  the  name  of 
the  town  in  this  passage  of  Caesar  is  nncertain, 
though  it  maj  be  something  like  Gergovia.  And  if 
Gergovia  is  tlie  right  name,  we  do  not  know  where 
the  place  wss. 

The  Gergovia  which  Caesar  tried  to  take  was  a 
dtj  of  the  Arvenii  (B.  G.  vii.  34),  the  position  of 
which  may  bo  determmed  with  tolerable  accoraej 
from  Caesar's  oanativei  After  the  capture  of  Ava^ 
ricam,  Caesar  went  to  Decetia  {Dtcise)  on  the  Loin 
to  settle  the  differences  of  the  Aedoi,  after  which, 
taking  six  legioDS  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  he  set  out 
for  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  and  of  coarse  be 
most  march  soathwaid.  His  coarse  was.  along  the 
river  Elaver  {Attaer).  Bat  before  he  conld  reach 
Gergovia  be  had  to  cross  the  AlUer,  Gergovia, 
therefore,  is  soath  of  Decetia,  and  west  of  the  ^ffier. 
Yercingetorix,  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
AlUer.  broke  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  river;  and, 
while  Caesar  was  marching  along  the  east  bank,  he 
marched  akmg  the  left,  and  kept  him  in  sight 
Caesar  could  not  make  a  bridge  over  the  river  in 
face  <tf  his  enemy ;  and  the  AlUeTj  he  observes  {B.  G. 
Tii.  35),  is  generally  not  fbrdable  before  the  antomn. 
Caesar  got  out  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way.  He 
encamped  in  a  wooded  place  opposite  to  one  of  the 
bridges  which  Yercingetorix  had  broken  down,  and 
en  tlM  iblk}wing  day  he  remained  there  with  two 
legions.  He  sent  forward  the  other  fbar  legions  with 
all  his  heavy  inaterial,dlstribating  these  troops  in  snch 
a  way  as  to  present  to  Yercingetorix  the  appearsnoe 
of  six  complete  legions.  The  four  legions  hsd  orden 
to  make  a  loi^  march;  and  when  Caesar  judged 
from  the  time  of  the  day  that  they  were  at  their 
camping  ground,  he  began  to  repair  the  broken 
bridge,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  tlie  piles  ronained 
entire.  This  wss  soon  done;  the  two  legions  were 
taken  over,  and  orden  sent  to  the  four  legions  to 
return.  Yerdngetorix,  discovering  what  had  hi^* 
pened,  and  not  choosing  to  risk  fighting  a  battle 
agamst  his  will,  marched  ahead  of  Caesar  as  hard  as 
he  conld,  and  reached  Gergovia  {B,  G.  viL  85). 
From  the  place  where  he  crwsed  the  AUitr  Caesar 
reached  Gergovia  in  five  days'  march.  We  neither 
know  where  he  croesed  the  river,  nor  the  length  of 
his  inarches,  oor  the  precise  dlrectkn;  bnt  it  was 
sonth. 

He  describes  Gergovia  as  ntnated  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides.  (A  G, 
vii.  38.)  The  camp  of  Yercingetorix  wss  near  the 
town  on  the  mountain,  and  around  him  were  en- 
camped, at  moderate  distances  and  separately,  the 
forces  of  the  several  states  under  his  command,  i 


ThoGdlie  tnwps  oooipied  aB  ibs  heights  wUdi 
commanded  a  view  into  tlie  plain  bekm,  and  pre* 
sented  a  tcirible  appearsnoe.  Opposite  to  the  tows 
and  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a  hiO, 
excellent  for  defence,  and  witk  a  steep  fat»  all 
roand.  This  hiU  was  held  by  the  Galli,  but  CMiar 
saw  that  if  he  coukl  take  it,  his  mn  woaU  be  abb 
to  cat  off  the  eoemy  firom  a  largo  port  «f  their 
miter  and  prevent  them  from  foraging  so  fitvdy. 
The  force  that  the  Galli  hsd  on  this  hill  was  not 
very  great;  and  Caessr,  attacking  it  in  the  dead  «f 
the  night,  before  any  aid  ooold  come  Cram  the  town, 
got  the  place  and  pat  two  legions  in  iL  He  aba 
cut  two  ditches,  twelve  leet  wide,  from  this  hill  to 
his  priodpal  encampment,  which  waa  in  the  plain. 
The  rosd  between  the  two  ditches  was  the  oon^ 
munication  between  the  two  camps.  The  moontain 
of  Gergovia  is  marked  a,a  in  the  view;  the  hill  in 
front  of  it,  marked  i,  i^  is  the  snudl  hill  which  Caesar 
took,  now  called  Pug  de  JwmU.  TUs  view  is  firam 
Scnpe's  CmOral  Ft 
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From  this  hill  that  he  had  oocopied,  the  Ay  de 
•TiriMol,  Caessr  attempted  to  surprise  Gergoria.  Ho 
moved  his  men,  a  few  at  a  time,  fnan  the  large 
camp  to  the  Pujf  de  Jmtatf  while  ho  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  feint  of  attacking  the 
mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  north-west  side.  When 
all  was  ready,  he  ordered  his  allies,  the  Aedoi,  to  get 
up  the  mountsin  of  Gergovia  on  the  south-east  sUe, 
wliile  he  with  his  men  climbed  op  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain  which  is  opposite  to  the  i\iy  <U  JtoiaL 
The  movement  was  successful,  and  he  got  oo  the 
plateau  of  Gergovia  and  took  three  of  the  Goffie 
camps.  But  the  impetuosity  of  the  Reman  ooldiera 
marred  alL 

They  pursued  the  enemy  up  to  the  town  wall  and 
the  gates,  m  full  oonfidenoo  that  they  shoold  taks 
ths  place  at  once.  One  of  the  osntnrioas  with  tho 
help  of  three  of  hb  men  cltmbod  up  the  waB,  and 
helped  them  up  after  him.  The  noise  brooght  up 
the  rest  of  the  Galli,  who  were  busy  ia  fortifying 
that  part  of  the  approaches  to  the  city  en  which 
they  supposed  that  Caesar  had  a  desigB,  and  a  fbroo 
fight  took  place  under  the  walb,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  Romans,  who  wen  not  a  match  tat 
the  enemy  in  numben,  were  on  unfavonrabb  groond, 
and  were  also  exhausted  by  mnaing  and  fighting. 
Caessr  sent  to  T.  Sextius,  whom  he  had  left  on  the 
Aiy  de  Jvetatj  to  bring  up  some  cohorts  and  pbn 
than  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  memy's  right,  that, 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  down  the  moontsni,  ho 
might  check  the  pursuit.  Whib  the  fight  was  going 
on  the  Aedui  mode  their  appeannce,  whom  Caesar 
had  ordered  to  dimb  the  mountain  on  tfao  right, 
that  U,  on  Caesar's  right,  or  the  sooth-oast  sids  of 
the  mountain.  The  resemblance  of  their  armoor  to 
that  of  the  enemy  made  the  Romans  take  them  ler 
the  troops  of  Yerdngetorix,  though  the  Aedoi  gavo 
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Ihe  unial  ligatl  tj  being  friends.  Th«  Bmuiu 
bsia;;  nov  bard  pnand,  uid,  taaTing  lat  brtj-iii 
centuiionBT  were  driveti  down  tbo  nunuituD.  Thfl 
tenth,  CMear's  faTObritA  legion,  clMcked  tJis  hot 
puranic  of  the  onemj,  uid  the  cohedA  of  T.  Seitios 

to  the  plain  thej  faced  aboot,  and  stood  readj  to 
renew  the  fight,;<bnt  Veidngelnii  led  hia  men  back 
to  their  entrendunents.  Caeaar  Int  near  700  men 
in  thiaaSair.  Shortlf  aft«  he  left  the  place  for  the 
ooui^  i£  tba  Aedni.  and  again  croased  the  AUier, 
vhicfa  confinna  th«  (nci,  if  it  ntmit  confimialiDn, 
that  Geiipria  vaa  in  the  hill  ooanti7  »  the  west 
side  rf  tin  filter.    (B.  G.  lii.  53.) 

Then  ii  nothing  to  be  got  fram  the  ctbei  ancient 
willen  who  mention  Geii^a.  (Strab.  p.  191; 
DloQ  Cue.  xL  35.)  D'Anrille  {t/olict,  ^)  gara 
Bome  good  t«MCB  for  fixing  on  th[>  part  as  Uie  sita 
of  Gei^oria.  The  place  itill  keepa  ita  nante  Otr- 
goU.  It  is  aboDt  \  mike  eonth  of  Ctemoitt,  in 
the  Awivrfit.  The  rammit  of  the  tnoantain  ie  a 
flat,  aomewhat  mora  than  an  English  mile  in  kngth 
from  eaat  to  west,  and  about  one-tbird  of  a  mile  in 
width.  EictTattons  hiTe  Laid  open  the  foDDdatiDiis 
«f  walls  itninglf  bnilt,  itelli  lined  with  cement,  and 
paTemnts,  Brakea  ntensila,  medals,  and  nd  pot- 
terr  ban  also  beta  fonnd.  Gallic  medals,  eiKne 
gnjd  and  silver,  but  most  of  bronie,  are  picked  up 
then,  when  the  outh  is  stirred  for  cnlttTatieo. 
Undoabtedtj  there  ma  cetca  >  town  here,  and  it  was 
pitfabl;  inhalHted  after  the  Roman  conqneat ;  thoogh 
AngnatiAemfltam,  or  CUnnotUi  was  the  capital  of 
the  Arwtni  in  the  Boman  period.    [AnonmosK- 

Tbe  plan  of  GeigOTia  is  from  Cajlns  (AsciKtZ 
(f  jlii(i;r«t&.  ton.  T.  pi.  101).  There  ia  also  a  plan 
of  the  ptam  in  Pammot  {Mfwtoim  OAfff.  tw 
{■w'fHSlAiKifMtfidabOa^i.p.Sie).  Walcke- 
naer  {Gfag.,  4b.  vol.  i.  p.  341,  note)  laji  that  the 
plan  of  Punnwt  ii  copied  thrni  that  of  Cajlos,  bat 
wHIi  the  addittes  ef  tw*  or  thiee  names.    He  adda 
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that  the  commenUrj  of  Caj'Ins  and  that  of  Paao- 
mot  on  the  pUa  of  Geri:;nTia  an  both  veiy  good ;  hot 
tbe  neearctiee,  and  probobly  the  opinions  contained 
in  them,  are  the  iiroperty  of  Massoo,  prior  of  St 
Andi4.  vho  reul  a  JV ^motre  on  this  snbject  to  the 
IJlerarj  sodetj  of  CltmetU.  The  jim  nbowa  the 
i>f  de  Juttal,  sefHrated  from  the  hill  of  GerKovia 
bf  a  dajBnaioii.  The  bill  to  the  west  of  tbe  Puf 
d»  Jattat  is  that  from  which  Scrape's  view  ia 
taken.  On  the  south  is  a  stream  which  flowa  into 
the  AUier,  and  Caesar's  camp  must  bare  been  near 
it.  Another  etrtam  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ay  dtJiatat  and  of  the  monntaia  of  Gergovia; 
which  will  explain  Caeear'i  remark  about  tbe  chance 
of  catting  off  part  of  the  enemj's  water.  Tbe  plan 
sbowe  a  dennnt  from  the  monnUin  of  Oergovia  oa 
the  NW.,  near  Romaguat,  and  another  on  the  SE., 
near  Merdognt.  The  high  gnnnd  abore  R^jnagtuit 
■semi  to  be  the  pinnt  of  Caeaar'i  feigned  attack. 
D'Anviile  ujt  that  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  ia 
called  Podium  Hardoniae  in  a  docnmsnt  ftf  the  four- 
teenth centniy,  and  there  ia  [low  a  place  called  Jfop- 
do^iis  or  Mardogiu,  at  the  foot  of  the  mcnntaia  i^ 
GtrgoTta,  between  it  and  La  Hocit,  He  lakes  the 
A^iieJfDBJiiB,  due  south  of  Ge:goTia,to  be  the  hill 
which  Caaar  got  poasoseion  of  tcfore  be  attemptod 

Ukart  (Caffien,  p  399)  conolnded  that  Ge^OTia 
waa  SW.of  the.JWar,-bnt  that  is  all  that  ha  hu  doD& 
It  would  hardij  be  worUi  while  noticing  Reicbard'e 
absurd  attempt  to  fix  tbe  pcaition  of  Gergovia,  if  it 
had  not  been  accepted  bj  one  editor  of  Cacear 
(HeiTog),  who,  knowing  noUiing  of  geographj,  baa 
added  to  hia  editin  of  CaCHr's  Gallic  War  a  map 
b^  Reichanl,  in  whkh  Gergovia  is  placed  m  the 
Loire,  east  of  OrUimu.  [G.  L.l 

CKBIZlMorGARIZIH(rafiiO>',ri<p.(:«£i').  The 
general  eitoation  and  appearanoo  of  Uonnt  Geriiim 
are  described,  and  its  poeitiDU  identified,  in  the 
article  Ebal.  Josepbus  calli  it  the  bigheat  of  all 
the  mouulains  rf  Samaria  (_Ant.  u.  8.  g  9),  and  uni- 
forml  J  places  it  in  the  immediate  vidnitj  of  Shechem, 
m  agreement  with  hdj  Scripture  (e.  g.  Aai.  v.  1. 
§  19,  ii.8.  ge,  xiiLS.  §1),  BO  that  the  olaarnt- 
tion  of  St.  Jertme,  "  Samjuitani  arbitmntur  h«  dno 
montee  juita  Neapolim  eeee,  sed  vdiementer  errant," 
— aa  thoogh  onl;  the  Sainaritans  assigned  them  that 
position,  —  is  inexplicable.  That  Geriiim  waa  re- 
garded with  special  veneracicmbj  the  Samaritans  piior 
toihe  emotion  of  the  temple,  bj  whidi  the  schism  waa 
perpetuated,  cannot  t«  doubted.  Tbe  druumatanca 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  tem^de  are  meo- 
tiond  bf  Joeeidins  (AM.  li.  8.  §  S>  ManMseh, 
tbe  brother  of  Jaddna  the  high  {cieit,  having  marrisd 
Micuo,  the  danghtar  of  SanbaUal,  waa  required  bf 
the  Jein  either  to  divime  his  wife,  or  to  withdraw 
ftam  the  prieatlj  office.  Hia  father-in-law  peranaded 
bim  to  retain  hia  wife,  on  the  proraiae  that  he  would 
pnKure  permiaaion  to  ereut  oo  Idount  Gerizim  a 
temple  aimilar  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  This  per- 
miaaioi  he  obtained  fhxnAlaiander  the  Great,  while 
engaged  in  the  u^e  rf  Tjre,  and  ita  erection  GDold 
scaicelj  have  been  completed  whan  Saoballat  died 
(§4).  Finn  this  time  fbraard  sacrifices  wen  oSend 
at  this  lemiJe  la  the  Mwt  mgb  God,  ontil  the  Sk 
maritans,  in  order  to  escape  a  parlici{atioa  in  tbe 
persecutions  of  tlie  Jews  under  Antiodios  Epiphansa, 
retioested  of  him  that  th«ir  temple  might  be  dedi- 
cated to  Jafater  Hellenius,  according  to  Josepbui 
(AnL  xiL  5.  g  S),  but,  according  to  tbe  author  rf 
the  teoend  bosk  rf  dfaccoises  (n.  2),  fuliowol  b; 
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Eonbiof  (CkroiL),  to  Jspitar  Xenim.     Sbatij 
after,  in  the  defaete  befim  Ftfoknj  Phikmetor  {AmL 
xiiL  3.  f  4),  the  Samaritan  adTocatca  if;^an  ita 
Pagan  dedicafki,  and  daim  Mouae  anthori^  ftrita 
erection;  failing  to  eetabliah  which,  thej  were  pot 
to  death.    The  temple  of  SanbaUat  was  dertnjed 
by  HfTomiBf  the  Jewish  high  priest,  after  it  had 
stood  200  jean  {AmL  xiii.  9.  §  1);  and  we  have 
no  notice  of  its  restofstion.    Indeed,  the  allasion  «f 
the  Samaritan  woman  (Jok^  ir.  20)  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  **  tins  moantain "  was  no  longer  the 
seat  of  their  w«nhip;  but  a  temple  was  afterwards 
erected,  probahly  ofcr  the  ruins  of  the  former, — 
whether  for  the  SamaritMis  or  the  Pagans  is  not 
dear,  as  Ai^f  V^irrov  hrpiraeron^  ^P^t  is  a  heathen 
anthor,  may  mean  either.    (Damaac.  ap.  Phot.  BStL 
cod.  242.  p.  1055.)    But  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  tills  is  the  temple  represented  on  the  reverae  of 
the  coins  of  FUria  Neapofis  fvom  the  time  of  Iitos 
to  Volusianos.    The  temple  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  with  numerous  steps  leading  to 
it    (Eckhel,  Yol.  ill  pp.  433, 434;  Williams,  JGTd^ 
City^  vol.  L  p.  241 ,  n.  4.)    It  was  in  the  powwwKWwi 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  fifth  century,  when,  in 
A.  D.  474,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Christians  bj 
the  emperor  Zeno,  in  reprissls  for  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration of  five  churches,  by  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
city  of  Neapdlis.   The  church  dedicated  to  the  Viigin 
was  slightly  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a  small  de* 
tachment  of  the  large  garrison  of  the  city.    In  the 
rdgn  of  Ansstasios  it  was  reoorered  for  a  short  time 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  were  finally  ejected  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  when  the  mountain  was  more 
strongly  fortified.    (Prooop.  de  Atdif,  t.  7;  Bobin- 
son,  Bib.  Res.  toI  iii.  pp.  123—125.)    From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Samaritans  hare  had  no  edi- 
fice on  the  site,  but  for  a  very  long  period  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  on  the  mountain  at 
their  three  great  festivals;  a  practice  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.    "  The  spot  where  they 
sacrifice  the  passover,  seven  lambs  among  them  all, 
is  punted  out  just  below  the  highest  point,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  last  slight  acclivity.    It  is  marked 
by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough  stone  kid  upon  the 
ground;  and  a  small  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  up, 
in  which  the  flesh  ia  rossted."    A  little  beyond  this, 
and  higher  up  the  mountain,  **  are  the  ruins  of  an 
immense  structure,  besring  eveiy  appeamnce   of 
having  once  been  a  large  and  strong  fortress."   They 
are  called  EUKvPah  (the  cssUe)  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  fortress  erected 
by  Justinian.    (Robinson,  Bib.  Res,  vol.  iii.  p.  99.) 
Bound  a  large  naked  rock,  a  little  to  the  soutli  cf 
the  castle,  which  is  reputed  the  most  sacred  place  of 
all,  are  traces  of  walls,  which  may  possiUy  indicate 
the  position  of  the  temple,  particularly  as  the  Sa- 
maritans profess  that  this  is  the  pUce  where  the  ark 
formerly  rested  in  the  tabernacle.    Further  south, 
and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminoice,  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if 
ruins  <^  a  former  city    There  are  also  many  cisterns ; 
but  all  now  dry.  [G.  W.] 

GERMA  {Tiptati  Eth.  T^pfaivis),  also  called 
*lcpd  rdpfirij  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated  between 
the  riven  Maoestus  and  Rhyndacns.  (PtoL  v.  2.  § 
14;  Steph.  B.  f.i;.;  Hierocl.)  Ruins  of  this  town 
are  still  found  in  the  naghbourhood  of  Germasloo, 
Anodier  town  of  the  name  of  Germa  is  mentioned  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  Thyatira.  (Itm, 
Anton.;  comp.  Arundell,  Seven  Churches^  p.  278.) 
The  following  coin  belongs  probably  to  the  former 
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the  li^  of  the 
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The  thud  and  most  oelelnted  phoe  <^  dib 

was  situated  m  Galatia,  on  the  site  «f  the  m 

Fenna, between  Pessinnsaod  An^ra.  Ptdony  (▼. 
4.  §  7)  calls  it  a  Boman  eolony,  which  title  k  en- 
finned  by  the  ooins  found  there,  and  which  i— in  to 
have  been  confened  upon  it  by  Veapasiaa  or  hss 
for  none  of  these  coins  an  older  than  Hmhi 
From  eodesiastical  writenwe  learn  thai  Gomawaa 
an  episcopal  see  of  Galatia  Salutaria,  and  a  Bynn- 
tine  writer  (Theophan.  Ciron.  p.  203)  inftnns  va 
that  at  a  later  period  Genui  took  the  nam  ef 
MyrimgelL  (Compi  Hamikon  s  Rssem^kms.  L  vl 
442.)  [L.S.] 

GEBMAmA  (9  Tepiusria  t  Eik.  Gennanna,  T^ 
/iaaf6s:  Adj.  Germanicua,  Tepfuiwuoisi  Gcnnany; 
/Waci,  Allemagne;  iloLAIemiigna;  GerakDeatsdfr. 
Umd  or  Teutschkid),  one  of  the  gnat  diriskns  of 
conrinental  Europe,  acts  no  veiy  pramiBeat  part  in 
the  histny  of  antiquity  until  the  period  ef  the  ft»- 
man  empire;  but  during  the  hot  period  ef  tha  Went- 
em  empire  it  attrected  the  attention  of  tlis  cmfisad 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  by  sending  farth  hotfa 
of  barbarians,  who,  in  the  end,  overthrew  the  empire, 
established  new  dynasties  in  the  conqnerad  eoun- 
tries,  and  infused  a  better  fakod  into  the  effcto  in- 
habitants of  the  south-west  of  Europe. 

L^alfle.  — Tacitus  (Genn.  2)  states:  **  Ger- 
manise vocabulum  reoens  et  imper  additom,  qiMHuan 
qui  primum  Bhenum  tnn^ressi  GaUos  CEsprieriat, 
ei  nunc  Tungri  tunc  Germani  vocati  sint  Ita  na- 
tionis  nomen,  nan  gentis,  evaluiase  paulatim,  vX  ■■■■■y 
primum  a  victore  ob  metum,  mox  a  se  ipsts,  invtnto 
nomine  Germani  Tocarentur."  Aooocding  to  *!«»« 
passage,  the  name  Germania  had  been  recently  gim 
to  the  whole  country ;  the  name  itaelf  had  beea 
known  long  before  his  time  (Cic.  ta  jRw.  33,  PiiL 
zi.6;  Veil.  Pat  iL  67),  though  we  are,  perbaps,  not 
quite  warranted  in  *Mnw»tng  that  it  oocnmd  in  tha 
Gapitoline  Fasti  as  early  as  the  yiew  b.  a  S2a 
(Niebuhr,  LeeL  on  Rom.  ffisL  voL  ii.  p.  65,  note  1  a) 
Tadtus  further  regards  Germani  m  a  proper  name 
of  the  tribe  afterwards  calkd  Tungri,  and  mi  aa 
an  appellative,  and  intimates  that  from  this  one 
tribe  it  was  afterwards  tnnoferred  to  the  whek  na^ 
tion.  But  othen  among  the  ancients  (Sizmb.  vii.  p. 
290,  iv.  p.  195;  Veil.  Pat  ^c.;  Eustath.  adDiomgs. 
Per.  285)  believed  that  Germam  was  the  weB- 
known  Latin  appelktive  which  was  given  to  the 
Germans  to  describe  them  as  "  brothen  "  of  the  Gaak 
or  Celts.  Thk  ktter  view,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  some  eminent  Germans  of  modem  tiwM«^  was 
probably  the  reason  which  often  led  the  ancicsitB 
to  confound  Germans  and  Celta^  whence  Virgil  calk 
the  Anu*  a  river  of  Germany  {^Edog.  L  63);  and  the 
Germans  on  the  east  of  theMiiiM  are  sometimes  cMled 
Celts.  (Dion  Cass.  Hii.  12,  Ixzi.  3;  Diod.  Sc  v.  31.) 
The  French  and  Italian  names  {AUema^ne  and  Aie- 
magna)  are  derived  from  the  German  tribes  of  the 
^  2emo»m\  i4  ^omom^  or  ^{oiiMMMii  who^  as  their  name 
indicates  {AUe  Manner) f  formrd  a  oonfedeiati«i  of 
sevexal  tribes  on  the  upper  Bhine  and  Danube,  and 
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fiVA  whom  the  Gaols  transferred  the  name  to  the 
vhole  German  nation;  for  these  Alemanni  made  fre- 
quent inroads  into  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaal. 
They  are  first  mentioned  hy  Dion  Caseins  (xxviL 
14:  *AKaifiSeunfo()  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  which 
Gaiacalla  had  to  cany  on  against  them.     Some 
modem  inquirers  derive  the  name  Germani  from  the 
Peisian,  referring  to  the  Persian  tribe  called  Ger- 
mani (Herod.  L  125),  and  to  the  Persian  Kerman 
(Garamania),  that  is,  hospitality;  their  view  is  sap- 
ported  by  the  resemblance   eadsting  between  the 
manners  and  costoms  of  the  ancient  Germans  and 
those  of  the  Persians.  Bat  if  itwere  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans bronght  the  name  with  them  from  Asia,  it  would 
have  been  indigenoos  among  them ;  but  down  to  the 
present  day,  neither  any  German  tribe,  ncMr  the  whole 
nation,  ever  called  itself  German,  but  always  DeiUschoe 
Teu^fcA  (Gothic  TMudUkSy  old  High  German  DMitifC, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  TheodtBe).     The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  tnm  the  Ger- 
man GtTf  GveTy  Hear,  or  TFeAr,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  some.    Sorely  tho  Romans  would  not 
have  called  the  nation  by  a  name  derived  from  a 
Gemum  root  that  was  tmknown  to  them,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  themselves  did  not  ose  that  name.    The 
probability  is  that  the  name  Germani  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  that  it  had  come  into  general  ose  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaal  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  there 
heard  it  applied  to  the  whole  nation  dwelling  on 
the  east  of  the  Rhine.    In  Haopt's  ZeiUckrift  fir 
DeuUche  AUerthumer  (vol.  v.  p.  514),  H.  Leo  has 
proposed  a  veiy  probable  etymology  from  the  Celtic, 
laying  great  stress  upon  Tacitos's  expression,  ob 
meium.      He  derives  the  name  irom  the  Gaelic 
goir  or  gcdr  (to  cry  out),  and  ^atre,  ^atrm,  potr- 
mean  (a  cry);  so  that  Germanus  wonld  signify 
something  like  the  Homeric  Mv  ityMsj  a  fierce, 
terrible  warrior.     Thns   moch,  then,   is   certain, 
that  Garmani  was  the  name  given  to  the  people  by 
their  neighbours,  and  for  a  time  the  Germans  them- 
selves may  have  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
Celts  and  Romans;  but  it  never  was  adopted  bj  the 
Germans  so  as  to  supersede  their  own  name.     Teu^ 
tonetf  the  name  of  the  German  hosts  invading  the 
south  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Marius,  contains  in- 
deed the  same  root  as  DeuUeh  or  Teuttch,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  was  originally  the  oonunon 
name  for  the  whole  German  nation;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  certain  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
Germans  had  no  name  comprising  all  their  different 
tribes.     Our  view  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  name 
Germani  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgae 
(Celts)  applied  it  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Ar- 
duenna,  and  that  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain  designated 
bj  it  the  Oretani  in  Spain  (Caes.£.  G,  ii.  3,  4,  6; 
Plin.  iiL  4),  neither  of  which  beloD^  to  the  German 
stock. 

If.  Baundarieif  Exteniy  and  Dvritums, — The 
ancients  are  ^mtiy  well  agreed  in  fixing  the  boun* 
daries  of  Germany.     In  the  west,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Rhine ;  in  the  north-east,  by  the  Vistula  (  Weich  • 
gel)  and  the  Sarmatian  motmtains,  or  the  Carpa- 
thians; in  the  south,  by  the  river  IXsnubius;  and  in 
the  north,  by  the  ocean  (Mare  Germanicum,  Oceanus 
SeptentriomUJs)  and  the  Baltic  (Mare  Suevicum). 
Tacitos  (^Germ*  1 )  and  others  are  of  ojnnion  that  the 
eastern  frontier  towards  Sannatia  and  Dacia  cannot 
be  acconitely  fixed.    In  the  north,  ancient  Germany 
extended  much  farther  than  at  present,  as  it  com- 
prised the  coimtries  now  called  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.    In  the  sooth,  the  frontier  was  not  the 
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same  at  all  times;  for,  according  to  Pliny  (iiL  23; 
oomp.  Plin.  Paneg.  14),  Germania  extended  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from 
Italy;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  Caesar's  time  the 
oountiy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  even,  far- 
ther north,  was  still  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  must 
afterwards  have  been  subdued  or  expelled  by  the 
Germans.  On  the  west,  the  Rhine  is  distinctly  said 
by  Caesar  to  form  the  boandary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany;  but  from  his  own  account,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  only  a  very  loose  statement.  The  Belgae  in 
the  north  of  Gaul  (Belgium  and  Holland)  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Gymri  (not  Gauls,  as  Caesar  states) 
and  Germans;  but  the  frontier  between  the  Belgae 
and  Germans  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  in  regard 
to  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Menapii,  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  they  were  Germans  or  Cymri.  The 
Treviri,  moreover,  were  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as 
Germans,  and  modem  Alsatia  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans. Hence  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming 
that,  about  the  time  of  Augustas,  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  as  much  occupied  by  Germans  as  it 
is  at  present.  This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Rcnnans  apf^ed  the  name  Germania 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  calling  the  souih- 
em  part  Germania  Superiorj  and  the  northern  Ger- 
mania lt\ferior.  Hence  Tacitus  divides  Gaul  into  six 
provinces,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  the  two  Ger- 
manise just  mentioned.  [Gallia,  p.  967.1  This  part 
of  Germany,  which  wap  conquered  by  the  Romans 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias,  was 
distinguished  fh>m  Germany  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Germania  Magna  (Tep/iayia 
il  fArydXtif  PtoL  ii.  11.  §  6),  and  Gennania  Trans- 
rhenanOf  or  Barbara  (Caes.  B.  G,  iv.  1 6,  v.  11 ;  Tac. 
Sitt,  il  76;  CapitoL  Maximm.  12;  Eutrop.  vii.  5; 
Vopisc  Prob.  13;  Am.  Marc,  xviii.  4).  Regarding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  ancient  Germany,  we 
have  the  following  statements,  which,  however,  greatly 
diflfer  from  one  another,  and  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out caution.  According  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  the 
breadth  of  the  country  along  the  Rhine  amounted  to 
3000  stadia;  according  to  Agrippa  (ap.  Plm.  iv. 
25),  the  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  coast  of 
the  ocean  was  1200  Roman  miles;  while,  according 
to  another  statement  in  Pliny  (xxxviL  11),  the  dis- 
tance from  Camimtum  on  the  Danube  to  the  sea- 
coast  amounted  only  to  600  Roman  miles;  and  the 
length  along  the  southern  frontier  (including  Rhae- 
tia  and  Noricum)  was  computed  at  696  miles 
(Plin.  iv.  28).  Along  the  norUiem  frontier,  the  dis- 
tance from  Asciburgium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
was  ecitimated  at  1350  stadia  (Mardan.  HeracL  p. 
99) ;  while,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the 
Vistula  amounted  to  from  10,000  to  13,000  stadia. 
Ptolemy,  the  principal  authority  on  the  tnwgraphy 
of  Germany,  phu»s  the  coimtiy  between  28^  and  44^ 
of  longitude,  and  between  47^  and  59°  of  northern 
latitude,  and  enumerates  within  this  extent  68  tribes, 
94  towns,  7  chains  of  mountains,  and  14  rivers. 

m.  Pkfsioal  Aspect  of  the  Country.  — Al- 
though  at  a  very  early  time  Phoenician  merchants 
sailed  through  the  German  ocean  into  the  Baltic  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber,  still  no  information 
about  the  country  was  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Southern  Europe,  all  the  useful  geo- 
graphical discoveries  made  by  the  Phoenicians  b^ng 
kept  secret,  from  commercial  jealousy.  The  voyage 
of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  (about  b.  c.  330),  who  like- 
wise visited  the  BaltiC|  yielded  little  information 
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aboat  Q&mtaj ;  axid  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Caesar,  when  the  Romans  commenced  their  military 
operations  against  the  Germans,  that  the  nature  of 
their  ooontrj  became  better  known.  The  Romans  de- 
scribe Germany  as  a  wild  and  inhosptable  oonntij, 
oorered  with  forests  and  marshes,  snd  of  a  melan- 
cholj  aspect  (Tac  Oerm.  2;  Mela,  iii.  3);  cold 
winds  are  said  to  blow  constantly,  and  the  barren 
soil  to  be  oorered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  snow  and  ice  (Senec  de  Prov,  4;  Herodian, 
▼i.  7).  The  conntry  was  reported  to  prodace  little 
com  and  luxuriant  grass  (Plin.  xviL  8),  but  no  fruit- 
trees.  The  immense  forests  were  the  abodes  of  a 
great  variety  of  wild  beasts,  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  since  become  extinct  (Gaes.  B.  G,  yl  25.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  statements  contain 
much  that  is  true ;  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
they  are  in  many  points  a  little  exaggerated,  the 
Romans  being  anxious  to  account  in  some  honour- 
able way  for  their  repeated  failures  in  attempting  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  At  present, 
the  draining  of  marshes,  the  clearing  away  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  improved  cultivatioo  of  the 
land,  have  produced  changes  in  the  climate  which 
have  led  some  modem  writers  unjustly  to  charge  the 
ancients  with  monstrous  exaggeration.  The  north 
of  Germany,  as  Tacitus  correctly  remarks,  is  flat  and 
marshy,  and  mountains  exist  only  in  the  south, 
((rerm.  5,  30.)  Almost  all  the  mountains  are  called 
by  the  name  Silvae^  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  thickly  wooded.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
mountains,  which  are  discussed  in  separate  articles, 
are  the  Herctnia  Silya,  Ab.hoba,  Alph  Ho2fTB8, 
Baobnis  Silva,  Meubocus  Mons,  Gabreta 
SiLTA,  AscinuKoius  Moms,  Taunus,  Sbvo,Lucus 
Baduhknuas,  Naharvaloritm  Silva,  Sbmno- 
KUBC  SiLTA.  The  principal  rivers  of  Germany  are 
the  Rhknus,  Dahubius  (Ister),  Vistula,  Amisia, 
VisuRoxs,  Albis,  ViADua  Among  the  lakes,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  BRiOANTDfUS  Lacub;  be- 
sides which,  many  lakes  are  mentioned  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  between  this  river  and  the 
Amisia,  and  several  extensive  marshes  are  noticed  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (iiL  3). 

IV.  iVod^ied'oM.  — Among  the  wild  beasts  in- 
habiting the  forests,  none  appeared  so  formidable  to 
the  Romans  as  the  tUces  and  uri  ;  but  besides  them, 
we  hear  of  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars, 
stags,  and  deers :  the  oxen  were  of  small  size,  and 
had  small  boms,  but  the  cows,  especially  in  the  south, 
yielded  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  hones  also  were 
small,  utd  not  handsome,  but  strong,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  hardships.  The  dogs,  especially 
those  of  the  Sigambri,  were  thought  weU  suited  for 
the  chase.  Figs  were  bred  in  great  quantities,  and 
hams  formed  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  for 
exportation.  (Stnb.  iv.  p.  301.)  Sheep  and  goats 
were  bred  for  food  and  clothing.  The  most  common  of 
the  feathered  tribes  were  eagles  and  geese;  bees  and 
fishes  abounded  in  the  forests  and  rivers.  The  ex- 
tensive  forests  furnished  plenty  of  wood,  especially 
oak  and  beach- wood ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
inhabitants  also  used  peat  as  fuel  Many  of  the 
trees  were  of  gigantic  size;  fruit-trees  existed,  in- 
deed, but  had  not  yet  been  improved  by  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  poma  a^restia  in 
Tacitus  (Germ,  23;  oomp.  with  10).  Although  the 
country  is  described  as,  on  the  whole,  not  fertile,  still 
we  are  informed  that  it  produced  wheat,  barley,  oats,  I 
flax,  turnips,  large  radishes,  asparagus,  and  beans  I 
Oatmeal,  prepareid,  as  in  Scotland,  into  a  sort  of' 
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porridge,  was  an  aitiole  of  food  itrj 
used;  and  Tacitus  (Germ,  S3)  infonns  us  that  a 
beverage  (beer)  was  prepared  ftom  wheat  and  barter. 
Among  this  metals,  we  near  of  silver,  iron,  oopfer, 
and  calamine;  crystals,  onyxes,  turquflueB,opik, and 
even  diamoodiB,  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  G«- 
many.  The  north  coast  was  rich  in  salt;  but  oooe 
of  the  products  of  the  north  was  so  celebrated  in  aa- 
tiqui^  as  the  amber  (deetrmm)^  and  it  wu  this 
substance  which  first  drew  the  attention  of  th« 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Tht 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  sud  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Germany  by  the  Franks  during  the  6tli 
century  of  our  era;  but  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  Moselle,  and  in  Rhartia,  the  rise  bad 
been  cultivated  at  a  much  earlier  period.  (Vopsc 
Prob,  18 ;  Aur.  Vict  Cae»,  37 ;  Suet  Aug.  77; 
Strab.  iv.  p.  206.) 

V.  Poj»ilaiiomandInkabUanU.—Althaag)iCa- 
many  was  covered  with  extensive  marshes  and  fiorutB, 
still  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  country  nu 
thickly  peopled ;  though,  owing  to  the  oanstaDtmn 
and  migrations,  the  population  was  in  nuuoj  paits 
very  fluctuating.  The  tribe  of  the  Suevi  seot  evor 
year  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000  men  (Cae& 
B.  G,  L  37,  ir.  1),  and  Ariovistns,  their  king,  crooed 
the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  12io^000  men  (Cac& 
B,  G.  ir.  2).  The  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  togeiber 
amounted  to  430,000.  (lb.  iv.  15.)  Marobodsos 
kept  an  army  of  74,000  men  (VelL  L  109);  in  Uidr 
war  with  the  Sigambri,  the  Ronoans  carried  off 
40,000  men  (Suet  7V&.  9);  and  in  the  war  of  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  against  the  Bructeri,  60|000 
men  are  said  to  fiive  been  slain.  (Tac.  Germ.  39.) 
But  all  these  facts  do  not  enable  us  to  fonn  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  exact  population  of  Geraiaoj 
in  ancient  times.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in 
consequenoe  of  the  mountains  and  forests  in  the 
south,  the  population  of  that  part  was  less  nonwroas 
than  in  the  north  and  east 

The  Germans  considered  themselves  as  autoch- 
tiiones,  that  is,  as  the  oflbpring  of  the  land  they  in- 
habited (Tac.  Gemu  2,  4) ;  but  there  can  be  so 
doubt  that  they,  like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  bad 
immigrated  finom  Asia,  though  neither  histoiy  mx'  the 
national  legends  of  the  Gemums  contain  the  sligbtot 
allusion  to  such  an  inmiigration.  But  what  histoy 
conceals  fh>m  us  is  revved  in  the  language  of  tlie 
people,  which  bears  the  strongest  wganie  resemblance 
to  the  languages  spoken  in  India  ud  Persia.  The 
German  language  belongs  to  what  is  now  generally 
termed  the  Indo-European  family  of  hmgoages. 
Hence  we  must  infier  that  at  some  remote  aind  un- 
known period  the  Germans  issued  from  a  conn- 
try  of  Upper  Asia,  and  passed  by  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  through  the  countries  in  the  north  of  the  Enxine 
and  the  Casjuan  sea,  into  Europe.  They  accordioglj 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stock  of  nations  as  tbe 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Celts,  to  the  last  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  borne  a  very  marked  resemblance  in 
stature,  charact«r,  and  manners.  (Strab.  iv.  pu  290.) 
The  Germans  are  universally  desoribed  as  very  tali 
and  handsome  men,  of  a  white  comjdexion,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  lair  or  red  hair,  which  they  took  great  care 
of,  and  the  colour  of  which  they  reiidered  still  more 
bright  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  soap.  The  red  hair  of 
the  Gennans  fbmied  a  considerable  article  of  cocn- 
meroe  with  the  Romans  during  the  imperial  period, 
for  it  was  a  frshion  with  the  Roman  ladies  to  wear 
peraqnes  or  curls  of  red  hair.  Men  as  well  as  wonen 
won  long  hair  J  bat  they  ^ved  their  beards,  tfaoogh 
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some  let  thor  moustaches  grow.  The  blae  eyes  pe- 
culiar to  the  Germans,  whi<^  generally  have  a  soft  ex- 
pression, are  nevertheless  described  as  full  of  defiance. 
The  women  were  almost  equal  to  the  men,  both  in 
strength  and  in  size ;  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by 
skeletons  found  m  tombs  of  ancient  Germans.  As  re- 
gards the  classification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
even  the  ancients  divided  them  into  several  groups. 
Tacitus  {Germ.  2)  mentions  three  great  groups,  viz., 
the  limaewmeBy  on  the  ocean;  the  HermioneSy  in  the 
interior;  and  the  Istaewmety  in  the  east  and  south  of 
Germany.  These  three  nam»  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  three  sons  of  Mannus,  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  Germans.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  indeed  mentions 
five  groups  of  German  tribes,  adding  to  those  just 
mentioned  the  VindiU  as  the  fourth,  and  the  Peudni 
and  BMiamoA  as  the  fifth;  but  this  chissification 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake:  for  Zenss,  in 
his  work  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  shown  that 
the  Vindili  belonged  to  the  Hermiones,  and  that 
Peudni  and  Bastemae  are  only  names  of  individual 
tribes,  and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.  But  how  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Germany  are  to  be  arranged  under  these 
three  groups  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty :  and  Tacitus 
himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  di£Sculty ;  for,  in  his 
account  of  the  several  tribes,  he  omits  to  mention  to 
which  group  they  belonged.  As  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  Germany,  its  in- 
habitants, bearing  the  general  name  of  HiUevionet, 
and  again  divided  into  Suionet  and  Sikmety  must  be 
added  as  a  fourth  group. 

VI.  Mode  of  Life  and  Character  of  the  People, 
—  The  physical  constitution  of  the  Germans  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  their  way  of 
living.  Tbeir  commerce  was  inconsiderable,  and 
they  depended  chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
chase,  and  war,  pursuits  which  created  in  the  people 
an  unquenchable  love  of  freedom,  and  made  them 
impatient  of  foreign  sway.  Tacitus  {Germ.  14) 
speaks  of  the  faithfulness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Germans;  but  other  statements  lead  to  a  somewhat 
opposite  opinion,  and  we  are  probably  not  far  wrong 
in  assuming  that  the  ancient  Germans,  like  all  other 
barbarians,  had  a  considerable  degree  of  honesty, 
combined  with  cunning  and  falsehood. 

The  dress  of  the  Germans,  in  early  times,  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  almost  the  same  for  both  sexes; 
children  up  to  the  time  of  maturity  are  said  to  have 
worn  no  dress  at  all,  not  even  in  winter.  The  chief 
article  of  dress  of  men  was  a  cloak,  sometimes  made 
of  wooUen  cloth,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  the  skin 
of  an  animal.  The  women  wore  doee-fitting  gar- 
ments of  linen,  which  they  spun  and  wove  them- 
selves, and  which  were  sometimes  adorned  with 
purple  stripes;  the  arms  and  part  of  the  bosom  were 
generally  uncovered.  In  later  times,  men  dso,  espe- 
cially nobles,  wore  frimilar  close-fitting  garmoits, 
cloaks  adorned  with  gold,  shoes,  and  a  kind  of  coat 
reaching  down  to  the  knee.  But  the  German  at- 
tached much  more  importance  to  his  arms,  which  he 
even  took  with  him  into  the  grave.  The  defensive 
armour  was  at  first  very  simple  and  defective,  for 
few  only  had  helmets  and  breast-pUites;  the  place  of 
the  former  was  often  supplied  by  the  skin  of  the  head 
of  some  ammal,  on  which  the  horns  were  left  stand- 
ing: most  men  had  no  other  defensive  armour  but  a 
long  shield,  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work,  covered 
with  leather.  The  most  ancient  weapon  of  attack 
was  a  kind  of  hammer  or  axe  made  of  stone;  for 
which,  at  a  later  period,  brass  was  substituted.  Next 
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in  importance  to  the  axe  were  the  Byoar  (Jramea\ 
club,  sword,  slings,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
habitations  of  the  Germans  were  equally  simple, 
forming  shapeless  masses,  probably  of  clay,  covered 
with  straw  or  turf;  caverns  covered  with  dunghills 
served  as  store-houses,  and  also  as  places  of  refuge 
in  winter.  Such  houses  generally  stood  isolated  in 
the  fields  and  forests,  near  a  spring  or  brook,  and 
were  very  rarely  united  into  villages  or  hamlets. 
Some  tribes,  which  led  a  half  nomadic  life,  appear  to 
have  had  no  regular  houses  at  all. 

The  prindpal  article  of  food  conssted  of  flesh 
which  was  cooked  or  roasted,  but  often  prepared  only 
by  being  beaten  or  kneaded,  or  dried  and  smoked ; 
besides  this,  the  Germans  lived  on  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  fishes,  and  especiaUy  porridge  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  beer.  Generally  sp^sJdng,  tiie  Ger- 
mans were  moderate  in  their  diet,  but  they  were 
particularly  fond  of  social  meals,  and  no  other  nation 
ever  was  more  hospitable  to  strangers ;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  well  attested  that  they  were  given  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  no  festival  of  a  public  or 
private  character  passed  without  great  excesses  in 
drinkmg  (generally  beer,  rarely  wme),  which  very 
often  led  to  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  even  murder. 
For  this  reascm,  the  women  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
as  socn  as  the  drinking  commenced.  The  ancient 
Germans  were  as  fond  of  singing  as  their  modem 
descendants;  for  we  are  told  that  they  sang  at  wed- 
dings and  fiinerals,  as  well  as  on  gdng  out  to  battie. 
They  were  also  much  given  to  gambling,  in  which  they 
would  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  stake  tiieir  personal 
freedom,  when  all  their  property  was  lost;  in  such 
a  case,  tiie  loser  became  the  slave  of  the  winner. 
Marriages  were  not  contracted  till  a  very  mature 
age,  and  required  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  pa- 
rents, but  of  aU  the  kinsmen,  and,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a  dowry,  the  brid^room  had  to  present  one  to 
his  bride.  Women  were  probably  nowhere  so  much 
honoured  as  among  the  Germanic  nations ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Germans  upon  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  combined 
with  that  of  Christianity,  that  women,  during  the 
middle  ages,  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  truly  dvilised 
nations.  The  andent  Grermans  entertained  the  great- 
est reverence  for  women,  for  they  believed  them  to 
possess  a  certain  divine  and  prophetic  power;  the 
women  not  only  conducted  all  the  domestic  afiairs,  but 
also  accompanied  the  armies  on  their  military  expedi- 
tions, attended  to  the  wounded,  cheered  on  the  waver- 
ing to  firesh  deeds  of  valour,  and  sometimes  even  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battiea.  The  children  grew  up 
without  much  care  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and 
thus  became  accustomed  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship from  tbeir  very  infan<7.  Young  men  at  the 
age  of  20  received  their  armour  from  tiieir  father  or 
some  kinsman  in  the  public  assembly,  and  from  that 
momrat  they  enjoyed  aU  the  rights  of  a  dtizen. 

In  times  of  peace  the  Germans  generaUy  indulged 
in  ease  and  laziness,  leaving  the  care  of  domestic 
concerns  and  of  their  fields  to  the  women,  old  men, 
and  slaves.  All  the  cultivated  land  was  regarded  as 
public  property,  and  was  annually  distributed  anew 
by  the  magistrates  among  the  families,  or  was  let 
out  to  farm.  In  r^ard  to  other  occupations,  the 
Germans  were  distinguished  for  their  potteries,  and 
also  worked  as  carpentera,  masons,  and  smiths,  while 
the  women  were  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  commerce  was  insig- 
nificant; bat  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  it  was 
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nther  ACtire,  the  more  istportant  articles  ftr  exporta- 
tion being  amber,  gooee-qnills,  fare,  hides,  bams,  red 
hair,  soap  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  slaves.  In  return 
br  these  thej  receiTed  wine,  trinkets,  and  probablj 
also  arms.  The  Germans  had  no  tioinage  of  their 
own;  but  a  Tast  quantity  <tf  Roman  silver  coins  was 
in  circulation  among  them.  Navigation  was  carried 
on  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
their  vessels  consisted  of  simple  canoes,  or  boats 
covered  with  leather,  or  regular  ships.  J3ut  of  all 
the  occupations  none  was  in  greater  favour  with 
the  Germans  than  war,  in  which  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  took  part  A  regular  system  of  tac- 
tics was  unknown;  but  thmr  battle  order  was  gene- 
rally formed  by  the  men  ananging  themselves 
according  to  their  tribes,  fimiilies,  or  clans.  Their 
cavalry  was  not  numerous.  The  fint  attack  upon 
an  enemy  was  generally  very  ferocious;  but  when  a 
war  was  protracted,  the  men  generally  lacked  perse- 
verance, and  became  desponding.  The  booty  made 
in  war,  and  sometimes  the  prisoners  also,  wen  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  No  kind  of  death  was  considered 
more  desirable  than  that  on  the  field  of  battle;  to 
die  on  a  sick  bed  was  so  much  dreaded,  that,  among 
some  tribes,  sick  pereons  and  old  men  caused  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  wait  for  their  natural 
dissolution. 

VII.  Religion.  —  On  this  subject  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  have  left  us  no  connected  infoimation,  and 
what  they  do  state  is  not  always  trustworthy:  for 
sometimes  th^  only  give  the  name  of  a  German  di- 
vinity, and  endeavour  to  identify  the  same  with  some 
one  of  their  own  gods;  or  they  call  the  German  di- 
vinities at  once  by  names  of  their  own  gods,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
Germans.  The  andents,  however,  are  agreed  in 
stating  that  the  Germans  worshippoi  several  divini-' 
ties,  among  whom  they  mention  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  Tuisco  the  ancestor  of  their  whole  race, 
and  his  son  Mannus.  Besides  these,  we  hear  of 
Mercuiy  (probably  Wodan  or  Odin),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  revered  among  all  their  divini- 
ties; of  Isis  (probably  Freia,  the  wife  of  Wodan); 
Mars  (no  doubt  the  German  Tyr  or  Zio);  Nerthus, 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  Uie  two  Alces  (com- 
pared with  Castor  and  Pollux).  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Thu- 
nar,  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder)  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  earlier  writer  than  Gregory  of  Tours  (ii.  29). 
Besides  these  principal  divinities,  which,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  worshipped  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany,  they  believed  m  a  va- 
riety of  secondary  and  inferior  deities,  partly  of  a 
kind  and  partly  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  ahnoet 
every  tribe  had  its  own  peculiar  divinities  of  this 
sort.  The  form  of  worship  was  very  simple;  and 
both  Caesar  and  Tacitus  assert  that  the  Geiinans 
liad  neither  statues  nor  temples.  But  this  statement 
is  opposed  to  facts  which  come  out  at  the  conversion 
of  the  Germans  to  Christiani^,  when  the  destructi<ni 
of  pagan  idols  is  frequently  spoken  of.  In  regard 
to  temples  also,  the  statement  must  not  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a  sense;  fiur  Tacitus  himself  {Awl  L  51) 
expressly  mentions  a  temple  of  a  goddess  Tanfana 
among  the  Marsians,  and  the  Christian  missionaries 
of  a  hiter  period  called  upon  the  Germans  to  change 
their  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  of  their  gods  were 
worshipped  in  the  open  air,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
mountains  and  rocks.  Priests  are  indeed  mentioned 
among  the  Germans ;  but  a  fiither  was  always  entitled 
in  the  circle  of  his  fiimily  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
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priest  The  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the  Ugbesi 
civil  functionaries  next  to  the  king:  they  asoertdned 
the  pleasure  of  the  dei^  in  all  pubfic  undertkkiBgs, 
and  executed  the  sentence  of  deaUi  upon  all  person 
guilty  of  high  treason;  they  moreover  piended  it 
die  popular  assembfies,  and  kept  the  natioDal  stand- 
ards. There  also  existed  pn|jietic  priestesso,  vho 
foretold  the  future  finom  the  intestines  of  victims, 
from  the  blood  of  the  skin  prisoners  of  war,  f ran  the 
murmuring  of  the  waves,  and  the  lik&  The  sacri- 
fices oflfered  to  the  gods  were  often  extremdy  spkndid, 
but  we  likewise  hear  of  human  sacrifices.  Beqxctiii^ 
their  religious  festivals  little  is  known,  and  the  littk 
that  is  known  belongs  to  a  period  b^rond  the  limits 
of  this  work. 

VIII.  PoKiicai  rnttituHont,  —  The  nrioos  tribes 
inhabiting  Germany  were  free  and  indepeodfot  of 
one  another,  and  the  territory  inhabited  by  each  vis 
divided,  apparently  for  military  purposes,  uito  dis- 
tricts or  pagL  Each  sepante  tribe  was  govcnifd 
by  a  king,  who  was  elected  from  among  the  nobles 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  finee  people:  thbking,b(w- 
ever,  was  in  the  earliest  period  only  the  highest 
magistrate  in  times  of  peace ;  for,  in  case  of  war, 
special  commanders  were  diosen,  to  whom  the  su- 
preme dvil  power  was  likewise  entrusted.  Tbe 
kingly  power  was  altogether  very  much  limited  hj 
the  nobles  and  the  popular  assembly,  the  latter 
having  the  power  even  of  depoang  the  king.  Yju^ 
pagut  had  its  own  magistrate  CpHncqtt),  who  at 
the  same  time  admimstoed  justioe,  in  whiefa  he  was 
assisted  by  a  college  of  100  men.  There  were  also 
tribes  which  had  no  kings  or  central  goremmeDt  at 
all,  but  in  which  the  pagi  were  governed  by  tba 
principa  alone. 

The  whole  body  of  the  German  nations  was  gem- 
rally  divided  mto  four  classes  or  imnks.   1.  Theaoifaf 
(no5t2e«,  jprooeret,  opti$nate$)y  probably  amsistiiig 
of  families  whose  ancestors  had  porlacidarly  dibtiB- 
guished  themselves  by  their  valour,  or  had  scqnind 
great  infloenoe  from  their  possession  of  cxtenare 
estates.    The  kings,  and  probably  also  the  principa 
of  the  pagij  were  chosen  from  these  nobles  exdo- 
sively.    Clients  of  the  nobles  are  aho  meo&Md. 
2.  Theyreemen  (tni^efifft)  formed  the  real  strength  cf 
the  nation;  freemen  and  nobles  alone  had  the  i^bt 
to  possess  hereditary  Umded  property,  and  to  change 
their  place  of  resid^MX  according  to  their  own  plea- 
sure; they  were  obliged  to  att^ul  the  popular  as- 
sembly, and  serve  iu  the  national  armies.    3.  The 
freedmen  (Uberti  or  Kbertim)  fonned  a  kind  of 
middle  class  between  the  freemen  and  the  slaTes: 
they  might,  however,  purchase  their  fireedom,  and 
were  obliged  to  perform  military  service,  but  wen 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  popular  assemUiei; 
they  had  no  landed  property,  but  tilled  the  lands  at 
othere  as  farmen.    4.  The  sbreis  {tervi)  bad  do 
rights  at  all,  but  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
their  masters,  without  whose  consent  they  could  wA 
even  marry,  and  who  might  even  put  than  to  death 
without  tear  of  punishment    It  woahi  appear,  hov- 
ever,  that  the  slaves  were,  on  the  whole,  treated  veij 
mildly,  and  lived  under  far  more  advantageous  rir- 
cumstanoes  than  the  slaves  of  the  Bomans.    (Tac 
Germ,  25.)    They  had  their  hair  cut  short,  veto 
not  allowed  to  bear  arms  or  to  serve  in  the  armies, 
but  were  employed  as  domestic  servants,  fidd-la- 
bourere,  or  herdraieQ.  ^1  slaves  were  either  bom 
in  the  bouse  of  their  mitster,  or  were  prisoners  of 
war,  or  they  had  been  degraded  to  their  poeatku  hj 
'judicial  verdict,  or,  lastly,  they  had  beea  poichased. 
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The  popular  assemblj,  conaisting  of  the  nobles  and 
freemen,  deliberated  upon  all  the  more  important 
national  afiaira;  in  it  the  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates were  elected,  capital  offences  were  tried,  &c. 
The  meetings  were  either  regular  and  stated,  espe- 
ciallj  at  the  seasons  of  the  new  moon  and  fall  moon, 
or  they  were  eztraordinaiy  meetings  conTened  for 
certain  emergendes.  A  considerable  time  often 
elapsed  before  all  the  men  arrired  at  the  place  <^ 
meeting,  which  was  generallj  near  some  sacred  grove, 
or  on  a  mountain.  The  men  appeared  in  full  armour, 
and  a  priest  omdQc^ed  the  business;  such  a  meeting 
seldom  separated  without  a  symposium.  Justice 
also  was  administered  in  the  open  air,  both  on  stated 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  All  trials  were  carried 
on  publicly  and  vivd  voce :  the  judges  tried  the 
cases;  but  the  verdict  was  given  by  juries.  In 
doubtful  cases  a  question  was  sometimes  decided  by 
lot,  or  by  a  judicial  single  combat  Priests  were 
generally  present  at  all  fiie  trials,  which  commonly 
ended  with  a  drinking  bout  In  the  earlier  times 
the  Germans  had  no  written  laws;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  migration  of  nations,  when  all  relations 
had  become  changed,  that  various  codes  of  laws,  such 
as  the  Salian,  Itipnarian,  Thuringian,  Burgundian, 
and  others,  were  drawn  up.  The  pumshments  in- 
flicted were  intended  as  a  compensation  to  the  injured 
party,  and  consisted  of  money,  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  fines,  even  in  case  of  murder;  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  oondemned  was  unable  to  pay  or 
make  amends  that  he  was  put  to  death.  No  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  inflicted  by  a  priest  in  the  name  of 
the  deity.  Persons  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
their  country,  however,  oowaids,  and  such  as  were 
guilty  of  unnatural  lust,  were  hanged  or  drowned  in 
marshes.  Exile  and  captivity  are  mentioned  oolj  as 
punishments  for  political  ofiences.  The  right  of  a 
family  to  take  Moody  vengeance,  if  one  of  its  mem- 
bers had  been  murdered,  is  clear  from  Tacitus 
iCerm,  21). 

IX.  Language  and  Literature, — It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Germans 
belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family,  and  accord- 
ingly is  a  sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic. 
Its  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  Romans  was  harsh  and 
terrible:  it  was  of  course  little  cultivated;  and  the 
art  of  writing  can  scarcely  have  been  known  to  the 
Germans  at  the  time^of  Augustus,  except,  perhaps, 
among  the  tribes  occupying  the  left  bank  ti[  the  Rhme. 
The  laws,  legends,and  history  were  propagated  only  as 
traditions  from  mouth  to  mouth.  National  songs  in 
praise  of  Tuisco,  Mannus,  and  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes,  are  expressly  mentioned ;  and  the  last 
were  termed  barritut  or  harditMUf  and  were  generally 
sung  before  the  commencement  of  a  battie.  Writing,  as 
was  said  before,  was  littie  practised  by  the  Germans. 
Tacitus  (^Genn.  3)  indeed  speaks  of  Gennan  monu- 
ments with  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  the 
frontiers  of  Rhaetia;  but  as  Rhaetia  was  inhabited 
by  Celts,  the  inscriptions  were  in  all  probability 
Celtic.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Germans  had  no  al  • 
phabet  of  their  own;  when  they  began  to  write  at 
all,  they  unquestionablj  adopted  the  Celtic  charao 
ters,  and  especially  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Dmids, 
called  runic.  At  a  later  period  they  adopted  the 
Latin  alphabet,  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  fashion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  English  black 
letter,  and  in  the  modem  German  alphabet  [Comp. 

GoTHI.] 

X.  Hittory,  —  If  we  set  aude  the  doubtful  read- 
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ing  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti  for  the  year  b.  g.  220, 
the  first  authentic  record  of  events  connected  witli 
Gennan  tribes  is  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  the 
war  against  the  Gimbri  and  Teutones  or  Teutoni,  for 
the  latter  were  as  decidedly  Germans  as  the  Cimbri 
were  Celts  ot  Cymri.  But  we  have  no  connected 
hisloiy  of  the  German  nations  until  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  b.  c.  72 
the  aid  of  king  Ariovtstus  was  called  in  by  the  Ar- 
vemi  and  Sequani  against  the  Aedui  in  Gaul.  On 
that  occasion  Ariovistus  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an 
army  of  120,000  Germans,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  Gaul.  But  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine.  Caesar  himself  crosBod  the  same 
river  twice,  in  b.  c.  55  and  54,  by  means  of  bridges 
but  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Germany 
In  B.C.  37,  Agrippa  transplanted  the  Ubii,  who 
were  hard  praaiBed  by  the  Suevi,  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  might  serve  there  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  other  Ger- 
mans upon  Gaul :  this  plan,  however,  was  not 
always  successful;  whence  Nero  Claudius  Drusus, 
the  step-son  <tf  Augustus,  in  b.  a  12,  com- 
menced his  expeditions  against  the  Gennans  from 
the  insula  Batavomm.  During  these  undertakings 
Dmsus  advanced  as  &r  as  the  river  Albis  {EW^ ; 
but  he  was  killed  by  a  &11  from  his  hone  in  b.c.  9. 
The  command  of  his  forces  was  then  undertaken  by 
his  brother  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  who,  as 
well  as  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  on  the  whole 
more  Bucoessful  than  Drusus;  for  he  actually  com- 
pelled the  part  of  Gennany  between  the  Rhoius  and 
the  Visurgis  for  a  time  to  sulxnit  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  until  after  scHue  years,  a.  d.  9,  Anninius, 
prince  of  the  Cherusd,  who  had  lived  at  Rome  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  Roman  mode  of  warfare,  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  Tentoburg  forest,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. About  the  same  time  Maroboduus,  the  Mar- 
comannian,  held  out  manfuUy  against  the  Romans, 
until  disturbances  in  the  south  obliged  them  to 
conclude  peace.  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus, 
who  was  then  sent  out  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  arms,  succeeded  in  gaining  some  advan-, 
tages  over  the  barbarians,  but  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain the  ascendancy  in  Western  Germany.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wan  with  the  Romans  terminated, 
than  a  violent  commotion  broke  out  among  the  Ger- 
main themselves,  in  which  they  loet  their  ablest  chie&, 
and  which  caused  several  Gennan  Hbes  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  Roman  dominion.  The  consequence 
of  these  things  was,  that  the  Romans  now  established 
themselves  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Gennany. 
During  this  period,  from  a.  d.  1 6  to  68,  the  Aqki 
Decumateb  were  formed  on  the  east  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Upper  Danube.  This 
Roman  part  of  Germany  was  then  separated  from 
and  protected  against  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
north  by  a  wall  and  a  dlteh  running  from  the  Rhine 
near  Cologne  to  Mount  Taunus  and  the  Odenwald, 
and  from  Lorch  to  Ratisbon.  The  great  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  a.  d.  70  and  71,  in  whicli  the  Western 
Germans  also  took  part,  was  followed  by  repeated 
wars  with  several  German  tribes,  until  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  j^osopher,  the  great 
Marcomannian  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube;  many 
other  Gennan  tribes  joined  the  Mareoxnanni,  and  the 
enemy  even  advanced  into  Italy,  where  they  hid 
siege  to  Aquileia.  M.  Antoninus  had  to  ttirv  on 
the  war  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  his  suo- 
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OBStot  Commodiu,  in  a.  d.  180|  porchafled  a  peace 
of  the  Germans,  and  gave  up  the  forts  which  had 
been  bnilt  al(mg  the  Danube.  Soon  afterwards  it 
was  fimnd  that  the  Roman  dominion  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Bhine  also  was  not  safe;  for  several 
German  tribes,  especially  the  Alemanni  and  FnmlcSi 
harassed  Gaul  by  frequent  invasions,  until  in  the  end 
Germany  poured  forth  its  hosts  across  the  Bhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Alps,  conquering  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  crossing  over  into  Africa,  and  establishing 
a  new  kingd(nn  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage. 
This  happnied  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  oentuiy; 
while  somewhat  earlier  other  tribes,  such  as  the  An- 
gli,  Saxons,  and  Frisians,  had  crossed  over  into  Britain, 
and,  partly  subduing  and  partly  expelling  the  Celtic 
poptt]ati<»,  established  in  this  island  a  new  order  of 
things,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  centuries. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe  was  thus 
governed  by  German  tribes. 

Our  chief  authorities  among  the  andents  ofmcern- 
ing  the  ethnography  and  geography  of  Germany  are 
Tacitus,  especially  in  his  G^emumsa,  and  Ptolemy. 
Pliny,  too,  who  himself  served  in  Germany  (xvL  1), 
furnishes  much  valuable  informatioo,  although  his 
great  work  in  20  books  on  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Germans  is  lost  Besides  these,  Stnibo, 
Pytheas,  Eratosthenes,  Dion  Cassius,  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  Suet<mius,  and  others  must  be  consulted.  The 
works  of  modems,  especially  Germans,  are  almost 
countless;  but  the  principal  (Xies  are  Cluverius,  Gtr- 
numia  Antiqua^  Lugd.  Bat  1616,  fol.;  A.B.  Wil- 
helm,  Germanim  «.  seiins  Bewohner^  &c  Naumbuxg, 
1823;  V>n  Weraebe,  Uber  die  Voiker  «.  Volker- 
hundniste  det  cUtm  Deutteklandsy  Hanover,  1825; 
Zeoss,  Die  JDeuischen  u.  die  NctehbaretSmme ; 
Grimm's  DeuUche  Mythologies  Latham's  Prol&- 
pomena  and  EpileffomeHaf  in  his  edition  of  Tadtus's 
Germania.  An  able  statement  of  the  results  at 
which  these  and  other  inquirers  have  arrived  is 
contained  in  the  Srd  vol.  of  Forbiger's  Eandbuch 
der  aUen  Geographie,  Leipzig,  1848.  [L.  S.] 
GERMA'NIA  INFE'BIOR.  [Galua,  pi  967.1 
GERMA'NIA  SUPE'RIOB.  [Gallia,  p.  967.] 
GERMANICCyPOLIS  (Ttpfta^tK^nXis),  a  town 
in  Bithynia,  not  fax  from  Pnisa,  was  in  earlier  times 
called  Helga*  or  Booecoete  (I  e.  0oi>s  Kolnij  Plin. 
V.  40).  A  second  town  of  the  same  name  (though 
PtoL,  V.  4.  §  5,  calls  it  rcp/uoy^oAis)  is  mentioned 
in  Paphlagonia,  not  iar  from  Gangnu  {NooeiL  29.) 
This  town,  like  the  one  in  Bithynia,  appears  to  have 
been  named  after  Germanicua,  but  none  of  the  coins 
found  <Hi  its  site  are  older  than  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius.  A  third  Germanioopolis  was  a  town  in  Isau- 
ria.  (Hlerod.  p.  709;  Condi.  Chaloed.  p.  659  ; 
Const  Porphyr.  de  Them.  i.  IS.)  [L.S.] 

GERMA'NICUM  MARE  (UpfMMiKhs  'OkcovBs), 
the  German  Ocean,  the  sea  between  Great  Britain 
in  the  west,  and  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  yi  the  east.  (Plin.  iv.  30  ;  PtoL 
ii.  3.  §  5,  viii.  3.  §  2, 6.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GERMA'NII  (Ttp/jubiwt,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  agricultural  tribes  of  the  andent  Persians, 
according  to  Herodotus.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute among  the  learned  who  these  people  were. 
The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  Carmania,  now^irmoik  Agatharchides, 
indeed,  calls  the  Carmania  of  Diodorus  (xviii.  6) 
and  Strabo  (xiv.  723)  by  the  name  of  Germania 
(Perip.  M,  E.  p.  27).  Others,  with  less  probability, 
have  connected  the  Germanii  with  a  people  N.  of  the 
Oxus,  which  was  sometimes  called  Erman,  and  now 
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bean  the  name  Khawarezmy  and  havesuppond  that 
they  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modem  Gcnnans; 
but  this  is  fandfuL  (Hammer,  Wieit  Jakrb.  n. 
p.  319 ;  Erusii  Arddo.  i.  2.  pi  124 ;  Adduag. 
MiUL  L  p.  278.)  [V.] 

GERMIHERA,  a  place  in  Dada  which,  from  its 
position  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  valley  of  the  Iforos,  possibly  at  Saaivaroi^ 
where  there  are  ruins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Gcr- 
migera  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Z^ 
/if Cv>7«  of  Ptofemy  (iii.  8.  §  8^  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERONTHRAE  or  GERANTHRAE  (TepMpn, 
Paus.  iii.  21.  §  7,  22.  §  6;  rc/niytf^,  Pans.  iiL  2. 
§6;  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  V^ptpepai,  Hierod.  392,  14: 
JEtL  r^o¥$fHiTfif),  an  andent  town  of  Tanonia,  situ- 
ated in  a  commanding  podtion  upon  the  south-west- 
ern face  of  the  mountain  above  the  plain  of  the 
Eurotas.  It  is  represented  by  GherdHf  a  rained 
town  of  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  which  is  a 
corruption  of  Geronthrae,  while  its  distance  from  the 
dte  of  Acriae  upon  the  coast  oorrespoods  to  the  120 
stadia  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  We  learn  finom  the 
same  writer  that  Genmthrae  possw^  a  temple  and 
grove  of  Ares,  to  whom  a  yearly  festival  was  ode- 
brated,  from  which  w<Hnen  were  exduded.  Around 
the  agora  there  were  fountains  of  potable  water.  On 
the  acropolis  stood  a  temple  of  ApoUa  (Paua.  in. 
22.  §§  6,  7 ;  oraKa  verpipa  iw  r^  itp^  r^  rov 
*Av6fJi»ifos,  Bijckh,  Inecr.  no.  1334.)  On  the 
northern  dde  of  the  summit  of  the  dtadd  are  the 
remains  of  a  very  andent  wall:  the  poation  of  the 
agora  is  indicated  by  the  fountains  of  water  kmer 
down  the  hilL 

Geronthiae  was  <»e  of  the  andent  Achaean  cities 
which  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  Dorian  conqvextas. 
It  was  at  length  taken  and  odunised  by  the  Spar- 
tans, along  with  Amyclae  and  Pharis.  In  the  time 
of  the  R<nian  empire  it  belonged  to  the  El^ithero- 
Lacones.  (Paus.  ui.  2.  §6,  21.  §  7,  22.  §  6.)  At 
the  banning  of  the  fourth  centuiy  of  the  Christian 
era  it  must  have  been  a  market-town  of  soaw  im- 
portance, since  a  Greek  translation  of  the  edict  of 
Diocletian,  **  De  Pretiis  Renun  Venalium,"  has  been 
discovered  at  GherdkL  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  luahopiic,  and  one  of  the  most  impoctant 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  (Leake,  Morea^ 
vol  iii.  p.  7,  Pehpomteeiaca,  pp.  149, 362 ;  BoUaye, 
ReehercheSj  ffc  p.  95 ;  Curtius,Pe&:pomieMs,  voL  u. 
p.  302.) 
GERONTISARX.  [Caepiohs  TrBBia.] 
GERRHA,  GERRHAEI  (Tipa,  Fc^ :  Etk 
r«^a7of ),  a  town  and  people  of  Aralua  Felix,  on  the 
Penian  gulf  (Ptd.  vL  7),  between  the  Aetanra  on 
the  soudi,  and  the  Themi  on  the  north.  Stxabo's 
description  is  more  full  and  sata^ustory  than  nsoaL 
"  When  you  have  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Arabia 
2300  stadia  (apparently  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  to  which  he  assigns  a  length  of  10,000 
stadia),  the  dty  of  Gerrha  lies  in  a  deep  gulf,  where 
Chaldaean  exiles  from  Babylon  inhaUt  a  salt  ooon- 
try,  having  houses  built  of  salt,  the  walls  of  which, 
when  they  are  wasted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are 
repured  by  copious  applications  of  sea-water.  The 
dty  is  distant  200  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  land- 
carriage  of  goods,  espedally  of  spiooy,  is  oondacted 
by  the  Gerrhaeans ;  Aristobulus,  on  the  oontniy, 
says  that  they  traffic  with  Babylon  by  bsrges,  nnd 
then  sail  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  whence 
they  commence  the  land-carriage  in  all  directions.* 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  766.)  Pliny  (vL  32)  describes  it  as 
a  dty  of  5  miles  in  drcumfiBt«nce,  with  a  tower 
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Voilt  of  tqoMn  blocks  of  salt  D'Ajiville  first  iden- 
tified it  with  the  modern  EUKaitff  Niebnhr  finds 
its  site  in  this  modem  Koneit  of  the  Anbs,  called 
Gran  by  the  Persians  {Jk$cripUon  de  CArabiCf 
p.  295).  Lastly,  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  he  has 
discoTored  the  mins  oi  this  once  important  city  "  in 
the  East  India  Company's  Ofaart,  seated  where  all 
the  ancient  authorities  had  placed  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  bay  at  the  month  of  which  are 
situated  the  islands  of  Bahrein.**  (Arabia^  toL  ii. 
p.  209.)  His  proo&  of  this  identification  are  folly 
given  (pp.  216 — 221),  and  are  interesting  and  plau- 
sible; but  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  following 
assertion:  *^Froin  Stnbo  we  leam  that  the  dty  ^ 
Gerrha  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay;  the  depth 
of  this  bay  and  its  gef^raphical  position  are  defined 
by  Pliny:  from  the  shore  or  extreme  recess  of  the 
Sinus  Gemicns  on  which  the  dty  stood,  the  Regie 
Attene  (manifiMtly  a  peninsular  district)  projected 
at  a  distance  of  50  Roman  miles  from  the  opposite 
shore  into  the  Persian  gulf.**  Now,  as  Strabo  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  site  of  the  city,  and  his  de- 
scription is  contained  in  the  words  Si^x*<  ^  ^' 
boKdrms  Zi€uco<riovs  oraSfovs  ^  irtiXif ,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  "  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,"  "  or  25 
Roman  miles /rom  the  open  tea"  is  a  wide  deduction 
from  this  statement;  and  the  position  of  ^  the  exten- 
sive  ruins  of  an  ancient  dty,"  marked  in  the  Com- 
pany's Chart  on  the  coatt,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  agunst  their  identity  with  the  andent 
Gorha,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  sn£5ciently 
confirmed  by  the  other  evidence  dted  by  Mr.  Forster. 
(See  also  vol.  L  p.  197.)  [G.  W.] 

GERRHAICUS  SINUS,  mentioned  in  connection 
inth  Gerrha  only  by  Pliny  (vL32),  between  the  Sinus 
Capeus  on  the  noilh  and  the  Regio  Attene  on  the 
south.  [Atta  Vicos.]  Identified  by  Mr.  Forster 
with  the  modem  Gfdf  of  Bahrein  in  the  passages 
referred  to  tnder  the  last  article.  [G.  W.] 

GERRHUS  (Pf^or,  Ptd.  iii.  5.  §  12;  Plin.  iv. 
12;  Steph.  B.  «.«.),  a  river  of  Scythia,  and  region 
bearing  the  same  name,  where  the  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were.  (Herod,  iv.  19.)  This  region 
must  have  h&sn.  at  a  oondderable  distance  up  the 
Borysthenes,  as  we  are  told  that  forty  days'  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  were  required  before  it  was  arrived 
at  (Herod,  iv.  53.)  Potocki  ( Vo^€^  dam  let 
Slept  dAttrakkan  et  du  Caueate,  Paris,  1829,  vol. 
i.  pp.  145, 163,  172,  388)  has  identified  this  with 
the  district  below  the  catanusts  of  the  Dnieper,  where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  where  there  are  now 
in  fact  a  number  of  andent  tombs  or  '  tumuli "  in 
the  ndghboorhood  of  Takmak,  (Comp.  Schafiu'lk, 
Sho.  Alt,  vol.  L  p.  516.)  It  is  difficult  to  reoondle 
the  description  of  the  courses  and  confluence  of  the 
Gorrhus,  Panticapes,  and  Hippacyxis  with  modem 
geography. 

Beyond  the  Panticapes  (Koutluaeoda)  was  the 
ooontry  of  the  nomad  Scythians.  It  is  a  steppe  des- 
titute of  wood,  and  comprehending  a  space  of  14 
days'  journey,  in  an  eastem  direction,  as  far  as 
the  river  Gerrhus,  or  the  steppe  of  the  NogaL  Be- 
yond the  river  Gerrhus  the  ruling  horde  of  the 
Scythians  who  were  named  "  royal,"  first  appear. 
(Herod,  iv.  19.)  The  Hypacyris  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  the  KakuUchak,  Ac- 
cording to  ^rodotus,  the  Gerrhus  fell  into  the 
Hypacyris;  by  which  must  be  understood,  not  the 
Kalantehakf  but  the  OuUouk,  The  course  of  this 
river  appeara  dear  enough  in  Pliny  and  Ptdemy 
\l  c).    Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  it 
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the  boundaiy  between  the  Komad  and  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  with  Ptolemy  in  conducting  it  finally 
into  the  Pains  Mseotis;  the  difference  only  is,  that 
Pliny  leads  it  into  the  lake  Buges,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  gulf  Corbtds  and  the  Pains  Maeotis, 
while  Ptolemy  dischaiges  it  considerably  to  the  £. 
of  the  lake  Buges  or  Byce  (B^fci?  Xittvri),  The 
Gerrhus  is  probably  represented  by  the  Molotcknijor 
wodUf  whidi  forms  still  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  at 
its  embouchure.  (Comp.  Schaiarik,  £3a9.  AlL  vol. 
i.  p.  270 ;  Rennell,  Geog,  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  pp.  75, 
88,93,94.)  rE.B.J.] 

GERRHUS,  GERRHI.     [Albahia.] 

GERRU'NIUM,  a  fortress  of  Phaebates,  a  district 
of  the  Dassaretii  on  the  lUyrian  border  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apnstins, 
a  Roman  officer,  detached  by  Sulpidus,  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  against  that  prince.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  Gerra- 
nium  (Gertuninm  ?)  is  the  same  place  as  the  Ger- 
Tus  (Fc^ovs),  a  place  on  tbe  frontier  of  Dassaretia, 
which  Scerdelaldas  had  taken  from  Philip,  and 
which  the  latter  retook  in  the  second  year  of  tho 
Social  War  (Polyb.  v.  108).  Gbrus  (Fc^vt),  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  of  Polybins,  is  a  different 
place  from  Gerranium,  which  was,  probably,  lower 
down  on  the  valley  of  the  Ueumi  than  Antipatria 
(Berdi),  perbaps  near  the  junction  of  the  Usdmi  and 
Deo6L  (Leake,  Trim,  m  Norlk,  Greece,  vd.  iii. 
p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

GERULATA  or  GERULAnriS,  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia,  where  a  Roman  frontier  garrison  was  stationed, 
(/if.  AnL^2A1\  Not,  Imp.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  modem  CarUmrg  or  Orottvar,  and  some  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town  XtprMoXos,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  3).  [L.  S.] 

GERUNDA  (Ff^i^  Ptol.  IL  6.  §  70 :  £th. 
Gerandenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  small  inland  town 
of  the  Ausetiimi,  in  the  N£.  corner  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Alba  (7>r), 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martins. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  civUat  LaHnonunj  be- 
longing to  the  oonventns  of  Tarraoo.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  near  Gerona.  (Plin.,  PtoL,  U,  cc;  JUn,  AnL 
p.  390 ;  Tab.  PeuL  ;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  42;  Prodent 
Peisteph.  iv.  29,  where  it  is  called  parva;  Ukert, 
vol.u.pLl.p.426.)  [P.S.] 

GERU'NIUM  (r§povnov),  a  small  town  or  fortress 
of  Apulia,  not  £sr  from  Larinum,  in  which  Hannibal 
established  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign 
against  Fabius,  b.  c.  217.  The  Roman  general  en- 
camped at  Calela  in  the  territory  of  Larinum,  and 
it  was  between  these  two  pkces  that  the  action  took 
place  m  which  Minudns  was  defeated  by  the  Car- 
tbagmian  general,  and  saved  only  by  the  timely  as- 
sistance of  Fabius.  (Pol  iii.  100—102,  105,  107; 
Liv.  xxil  18,  24 — ^28.)  Ko  subsequent  mration  of 
Geruniom  is  feund  in  ancient  writen;  it  is  termed 
by  Livy  a  ^  castellum  inops  Apuliae"  (xxii.  39),  and 
was  probably  always  a  small  pkoe.  But  its  name 
(written  Genmum)  is  i»und  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  8  M.  P.  from  Larinnm,  on  a  road  leading 
from  thence  to  Bovianum;  and  this  distance  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Pdybius  (iii.  100),  that  it 
was  200  stadia  (25  M.P.)  from  Lnoeria.  Ito  site 
is  fixed  by  local  antiquarians  at  a  place  still  called 
Gerione  or  Girone,  between  Cata  Calenda  and 
Montorioy  where  a  town  or  village  still  existed  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  where  some  andent  remains 
have  been  found.  This  position  would  appear  to  be 
rather  too  near  Larinum  (&om  which  it  is  only  4 
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miles);  bat  flie  erideiioe  of  the  name  is  certainly 
strong  in  its  iaToor.  ChtTerins  is  nndonbtedlj 
wrong  in  transferring  it  to  Dragonara  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Fortore,  which  is  abore  16  Boman  mUes 
from  Larinnm,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Lnceria.  (Claver.  ftaL  p.  1213;  Romanelli,  voL  iii. 
pp.  12 — 15;  Tria,  Afem.  di  LarinOf  pp.  18 — ^23; 
Biondo,  TtaL  lOustr.  p.  421.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GESDAO  or  GESDAONE,  as  it  appeus  in  the 
obliqne  case  in  the  Itin.  Jemsalem;  Gasddo  in  the 
Table,  which  D'Anville  read  Gadao.  The  Jenwdem 
Itin.  places  it  on  a  road  from  Brigantio  (Briem^oH) 
to  Susa:  and  it  makes  10  H.  P.  from  Brigantinm  to 
Gesdao,  and  9  firom  Geedao  to  Mntatto  ad  Marie. 
The  Antonine  Iiin.  makes  18  M.  P.  from  Brigantio 
to  Ad  Martis,  and  omits  Gesdao.  The  Table  makes 
6  M.  P.  from  Brigantio  to  Alpis  Gottia  {Mont  Gt- 
nevre\  and  then  5  M.  P.  to  Gascido,  and  8  from 
Gasddo  to  Ad  Hartis.  All  these  ntunbers  agree 
pretty  well,  and  by  following  the  road  from  BriaSi^on 
the  position  thus  determineid  seems  to  be  Cuaato  or 
Sezano.  [G.  L.] 

GESHUR.  1.  A  people  of  the  south  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  with  the  Philistines  and  Ganaanites  (Jo$k. 
xiiL  3),  apparently  contignons  to  the  Amalekites, 
against  whom  Darid  made  hostile  incorsions  from 
Zildag  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam, 
xxvii.  8.) 

2.  Another  Bedooin  tribe,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  borders  of  the  conntiy  occapied  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  the  Und  of  Bashan  (Deirf.  iii 
14;  Jo»h,  xil.  5,  xiiL  11, 13),  in  all  which  passages 
they  are  joined  with  the  Maachathites.  They  were 
not  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  Geshor  in  Syria  was  apparently  distinct  from 
the  last  named.  It  was  goremed  by  a  petty  king 
of  its  own,  to  whose  protection  Absalom  fled  after 
the  morder  of  his  brother  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  87, 
38,  xiv.  23),  his  mother  Maacah  being  daoghter  to 
Talmal,  king  of  Geshor.  [G.  W.] 

GESOGBIBATE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  appears 
in  the  Table  as  the  termination  of  a  rcMd  from  Julio- 
magos  (^Angeri)  through  NanUi,  Vaxma,  Snlim,  and 
Vorgiom.  Walckenaer  takes  it  to  be  Brttt.  [Brx- 
VATBS.]  The  first  part  of  this  name  b  the  same  as 
the  first  part  of  Gesoriacum.  [G.  L.] 

GESONIA.  Floras  (yr.  12)  says  that  Drosns 
established  more  than  fifty  fi>rts  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  *'  Bon- 
nam  et  Gesoniam  cum  pontibns  junxit,  dassibusque 
firmavit."  Those  who  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
see  what  has  been  said  on  this  corrupt  passage  may 
consult  Duker's  note.  The  reading  Gesonia  is  very 
doubtful;  audit  is  equally  doubtfud  what  the  true 
reading  is:  probably  some  name  ending  in  etim,  so 
that  it  would  be  "  Bonnam  et  G . . . .  cum  pontibns 
junxit."  CInverins  put  Moguntiacum  in  place  of 
^  Gesoniam  cum."  D'Anville  is  here  misled  by 
trusting,  after  his  fashion,  to  resemblance  of  names. 
He  saw  on  the  map  a  place  called  Zoiw,  as  he  has 
it,  below  Cologne;  and  "  it  seems  that  the  name 
Zona  preserves  some  analogy  to  that  of  Gesonia." 
[Gbsuriacuu.]  [G.  L.] 

GESORIACUM  or  BONO'NIA  {Boulogne),  a 
place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Gallia.  Mela  eays  (iii. 
2):  ''  From  the  Osismii  the  face  of  the  Gallic  shore 
looks  to  the  north,  and  reaches  to  the  Morini,  the  re- 
motest of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  it  contains  nothing 
that  id  better  known  than  the  port  Gesoriacum." 
This  was  the  port  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius 
embarked  fur  Britain.  (Saet.  CUxud,  c.  1 7.)    A  road 
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in  the  Antonine  Itin.  passes  from  Bagacom  (Bsrajp), 
through  Castellum  (Castd)  and  Tanienaa  (7A*. 
roname)y  to  Gesoriacum.  The  Table  has  tJie  same 
road,  witJi  the  remark  that  Gesqgiacum  (Gesoria- 
com)  was  then  called  Bonoma.  Ptolemy  (U.  8.  §  3) 
has  *'  Gesoriacnm,  a  naval  place  of  the  Morini,*  be« 
tween  Portus  Itins  and  the  river  Tabndas  or  Ta- 
bnllas.  But  Bomlogne  is  sooth  of  the  Itinsw  Pliny 
(iv.  16)  makes  the  diortest  paasage  from  Geeoriaenm 
to  Britain  to  be  50  M.  P.;  wfaidi  is  too  mncfa,  as 
D'AnviUe  remarks,  whether  we  measore  to  Damr  or 
to  Hyikt,  where  he  enroneously  supposed  tint  Caesar 
landed.  But  Pliny's  measurement  is  probably  made 
to  Rntupiae  (JRiMoromgh),  near  SandmiA,  irine 
the  Romans  had  a  fortified  post,  and  which  was  thdr 
landing-place  from  GalKa.  This  woold  make  Pfiny's 
distance  nearer  the  truth,  though  stall  too  much. 
Gesoriacnm  is  also  the  "  Partus  Morinomm  Britanni- 
cum  "  of  Pliny  (iv.  23),  as  appears  from  his  giving 
the  length  of  Gallia  to  the  Ocean  along  a  line  frmn 
the  Alpes  "  per  Lugdunxun  ad  portum  Moriaonmi 
Britannicnm."  Thoe  was  a  district  (pagos)  round 
Gesoriacum,  named  firom  the  town. 

Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  21)  states  that  the  Boman 
senate  voted  that  a  triumphal  arch  should  be  erected 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudios  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  sailed  to  Britain;  and  if  this  is  trne,  it  was 
erected  at  Bouhgne,  or  that  was  the  pbee  where  it 
was  intended  to  be  erected.  I^ Anville  fdkws  other 
writers  in  supposing  that  the  Pharos  or  tower  whidi 
Caligula  erected  on  this  coast,  whence  he  mecaoed 
an  invasion  of  Britain,  was  at  Bouhgnt,  (Soet, 
CaUg.  c.  45.)  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  except 
the  fret  of  there  having  been  an  old  tower  at  Btm- 
logne  near  the  sea  up  to  the  end  of  the  eevcnteenth 
century.  Eginhard,  the  biographer  of  Charifmagiy, 
speaks  of  the  em})eror  repairing  this  tower,  and  of 
its  being  an  andent  construction. 

Walckenaer  (  G^og.^  fc  voL  i.  pw  454)  obserita  that 
there  is  no  historical  record  of  the  name  Gesoriacom 
being  changed  to  Bononia;  and  he  presumes  that 
Bonoma  was  the  name  of  another  part  of  the  town, 
or  of  a  town  built  on  the  other  sideof  the  port.  This 
conjecture  '*  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Floras  (iv. 
12)  which  no  commentator  or  editor  has  onderrtood, 
and  which  has  often  been  spoiled  by  oorniptioDsnMrB 
or  less  improbable."  He  reads  the  passage  thus: 
*'  Bononiam  et  Gessoriacnm  pontibns  junxit,  dassi- 
busque  firmavit."  Bat  he  does  not  say  what  aa- 
thority  he  has  for  "  Bononia;"  and  we  have  observed 
[Gbsoitia]  that  the  other  name  is  unoertam.  Any 
person  may  see  that  Florus  in  this  passage  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Rhine,  and  not  of  the  coast.  Besides,  the 
notion  of  enumerating  among  the  great  expldta  of 
Drusus  the  making  bridges  over  the  Liane,  the  small 
river  of  Boulogne,  is  ra^er  ridiculous,  liiis  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  laborious  geograpber 
has  discovered  what  neva  existed.  He  adds  that 
in  the  Httle  place  called  Portd,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Boulogne,  and  half  a  league  firom  the  town,  there 
were  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17Ui  cen- 
tury, a  large  wall  exceedingly  hud,  three  pieces  at 
marble  seven  feet  long,  and  a  sarcophagus  of  a  single 
piece,  well  worked;  idl  which  he  suppoMs  to  oanfinn 
his  conjecture. 

Bononia  is  named  Ooeanends  on  a  medal  of  Con- 
stans,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bononia  of  Italy. 
At  this  time  the  name  Bononia  was  probably  the  ool  j 
name  used;  and  so  Ammianus  calls  it  (xz.  9),  and 
Zosimus  (vi.  2),  who,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  adtj 
of  Lower  Germania,  though  he  knew  it  was  oa  tbo 
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ooasU  Constantme  passed  over  from  Britun  to 
Bononia,  and  this  was  probably  the  regular  landmg- 
place  from  Britain  rince  the  time  of  Clandius.  It 
appears,  indeed,  as  the  naval  station  on  this  coast, 
for  Caraosius  was  set  over  the  fleet  at  Bononia  to 
protect  the  Belgic  and  Annoric  shore  against  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.     (Entrop.  ix.  21.) 

There  are  no  Roman  buildings  at  Boulogne.  The 
tower,  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  gone.  It  was 
no  donbt  a  Roman  work.  Within  the  present  cen- 
toiy  Roman  medals  And  tombs  have  been  discovered 
at  Bouhgnt,  and  other  remains.  [G.  L.] 

GESSORIENSES,  a  eiviUu  Latma,  in  the  con- 
▼entns  of  Tarraco  and  the  province  of  Hispania 
Tanraconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Ukert  conjectares 
that  their  city  stood  in  the  district  between  the 
Sicoris  and  Nucaria,  where  inscriptions  and  coins 
have  been  fonnd  bearing  the  names  Aesonensis 
and  JBS80NEN8IS.  (Maratori,  Nov.  The*,  p.  1021, 
nos.  2, 3  ;  Spon.  Mite.  Erud.  i4fi/.  p.  188 ;  Cellar. 
Not  Orb.  vol.  L  pp.  118, 119 ;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt  1. 
p.  452.)  [P.  S.] 

GETAE.  [Dacia.] 
GETHSE'MANE.  [Jerusalem.] 
GEVrNI  (riTovivoQ,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  Eoropean  Sarmatia  (iii.  5.  §  24)  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpiani,  and  the  soath  of  the 
Bodini  (B«8iyoQ.  BuckowUiia  is  as  likely  a  place 
as  any  for  these  GevinL  The  name  of  this  locality 
is  generally  dedaced  from  Bucks=iBeeck-treey  so  that 
it=(Ae  land  of  the  beeches.  Bat  the  word  Buch  is 
German;  whereas  Buchowinia  is  Slavonic  Now  if 
we  aHbw  ourselves  to  suppose  the  root  gevm  to  be  a 
geographical  term  (L  e.  the  name  of  a  tract  of  land), 
we  have  a  better  derivation.  No  habit  is  commoner 
with  the  Slavic  popuUtions  than  to  prefix  to  a 
noun  denoting  a  locality  the  preposition  po  (&o)^ 
on.  Hence  Po-morania  is  the  country  on  (he  sea: 
a  population  on  the  Elbe  (in  Shivonic,  Laba)  was 
called  the  Po-labingi,  As  examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  multiplied,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Buchow- 
inia is  the  country  of  the  population  m  the  Gevm 
(^po-gevin)  becomes  allowable.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GEZER  (raC4p%  mentioned  in  Josh,  xvi  10  as  a 
city  of  the  Pliilistines,  tributary  to  the  Israelites  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (Comp.  Judges^  i.  29.)  It  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
given  to  his  son-in-law  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it. 
(1  KingSj  ix.  15 — 17.)  In  the  last  passage  it  is 
joined  with  Bethoron  the  nether,  with  which  it  aLw 
oocnm  in  Josh.  xvi.  3,  where  the  order  shows  that 
it  was  situated  between  Bethoron  and  the  coast 
Consistently  with  this,  Gazer  or  Gazara  is  placed  by 
Eosebius  and  St.  Jerome  4  miles  north  of  Nicopdis 
[EiiMAUS,  2.]  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gadaris  of  Strabo,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jamnia.  otherwise  called  Gadaia.  (Reland,  Palaest 
ppu  434.  678—680.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEAH  (LXX.  Taiad:  Eik  TagaBtrris),  caUed 
also  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (1  Sanu  xiii.  2)  and  Gibeah 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4),  TalSaBaM^Ji  by  Jonephus, 
who  in  one  place  states  its  distance  30  stadia  from 
Jemsalon  {B.  J.  v.  2.  §  1)  and  in  another  only  20 
(^Ant  V.  2.  §  8).  It  obtained  a  bad  notoriety  in 
very  early  times,  in  the  matter  recorded  in  Judges^ 
i.  XX.,  which  resulted  in  its  entire  destruction.  It 
the  native  place  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  xi.  4.) 
It  was  obviously  nigh  to  Ramah  {Judges^  xlx.  13), 
and  on  the  high  road  to  Nablonse  between  Jerusalem 
and  Ramah.  (Gomp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  L  c.)  This  makes 
agaiiust  its  identity  with  the  modem  village  ofJeba*, 


which  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Geba, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  road  between  Michmash 
and  Jerusalem.  (See  Isaiah^  x.  28,  29.)  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  were  not  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
invading  army  from  the  north,  but  frtnn  their  con- 
tiguity to  it  naturally  shared  in  the  panic.  Gibeah 
then  must  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
Jeba\  and  on  the  direct  Nablouse  road;  and  there  is 
a  remarkable  conical  hill,  conspcuous  from  Jerasalem, 
close  to  the  high  road,  about  the  stated  distance 
from  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  an  ancient  city,  as  its  modem  name  indicates. 
Ac<^rdingly,  in  consistency  with  the  above  notices, 
though  inconsistently  with  himself,  Dr.  Robinscm 
decides  for  TuleH-d-Full  (more  properly  TelUeU 
FvU)iA  the  representative  df  Gibeidi  of  Saul.  iThe- 
ologtcal  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  645.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEON  (LXX.  TalSaj&v :  Eth.  TaMMy^ir-ni), 
the  metropolis  and  royal  city  of  the  Hivites,  strongly 
fortified;  whose  inhabitants,  having  deceived  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  were  allowed  to  live  under 
bondage,  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Chephirah, 
Beeroth,  and  tJiijath-jearim :  together  with  which,  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  {Josh,  ix.,  x. 
2,  xviii.  25.)  It  was  a  priestly  city  {Josh.  xxi.  17), 
which  may  account  for  the  tabernacle  being  plac^ 
there,  prior  to  its  removal  to  the  temple  prepared 
for  it  at  Jerusalem.  (1  Chron,  xvi.  1.  37 — 40,  xxi. 
29 ;  2  Chron.  i.  2—6 ;  1  Kings,  viii.  4,  &c.)  "  Jo- 
sephus,  in  one  place,  gives  the  distance  of  Gabaon 
frt>m  Jerusalem  at  50  stadia,  and  in  another  at  40 
stadia.  {B.  J.  ii.  19.  §  1,  Ant.  viL  1 1.  §  7.)  Eose- 
bins  places  Gibeon  4  Roman  miles  west  of  Bethel, 
while  the  corresponding  article  of  Jerome  sets  it  at 
the  same  distance  on  the  east  {Onomast.  s.  v.  To- 
€atiy.)  The  text  of  Jerome  is  here  probably  cor- 
mpted."  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iL  p.  137.  n.  2.) 
Its  site  is  fixed  by  Josh,  x.  10,  11,  where  tho 
Philistines,  on  their  rout  at  Gibeon,  retreat  to  the 
plain  by  Bethoron.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19.  §  1.) 
Accordingly,  on  the  camel-road  between  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Lydda  and  the  two  Bethorons, 
we  find  a  modem  village  named  el- Jib,  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  ancient 
city.  It  is  distant  from  Jerasalem  about  2^  hours, 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  would  equal  60  stadia. 
It  has  a  fine  fountain  of  water,  which  discharges 
itself  into  a  cave  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  large 
subterranean  reservoir,  near  which  are  the  remains 
of  another  open  reservoir,  about  120  feet  in  length 
by  100  in  breadth,  doubtless  intended  to  receive  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  cavern.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  136 — 138.)  This  may  be  the  Pool 
of  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  13),  called  in  Jeremiah  "  the 
great  waters  in  Gibeon  "  (xli.  12).  [G.  W.j 

GIBLITES.    [Byblos.] 

GIFIL  (Jomand.  de  Get.  22;  GUpit,  Geog.  Rav.), 
a  river  of  Dada,  which  has  not  at  present  been  iden- 
tified. [E.B.J.] 

GIGLIUS  {rh  TiyXiov  6pos,  vulgo  Tiyiov),  a 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica.  (Ptol  iv.  3. 
§20.)  [P.S.] 

GIGCNIS  PROM.  {Tiyuvti  Akpa,  Etgm.  Mag. 
S.  V,  *Hyw(s,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  23),  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  the  Grossaea,  in  Macedonia,  with  a 
town  GiooNUS  {riywos,  Steph.  B.),  to  which  the 
Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against 
Perdiccas,  inarched  in  three  days  from  Beraea.  (Tbuc. 
i.  61.)  It  appears,  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  123),  that  it  was  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Aeneium,  the  great  Karabumiif  hence  its  sitoatioo 
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was  nearly  that  of  Cape  ApanonU.  (Leake,  Korth- 
em  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GIGONUS.     [GiooKis  Pbom.] 

GIGURRI.  [AsTUREs.] 

GIHON.    [Jrrusalem.] 

GILBOA  MONS  (FcA^ovi  ipos)^  a  lowmonntain 
district  to  the  south-east  of  the  pliun  of  Esdraelon, 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  infamous  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  nnder  Saul  and  Jonathan,  by 
the  Philistine  hosts.  (1  Sam.  zzviiL  4,  zxzi.)  From 
this  fact  they  are  called  6fni  iXXo^^A»y  (alienige- 
xiamm  montes)  by  Eosebius,  who  places  than  six 
miles  irom  Scythopolis,  where  a  Urge  Tillage  named 
Gelbns  (rcA^oCf)  existed  in  his  day.  This  Tillage 
still  exists,  under  the  name  of  JiJhin^  and  serres  to 
identify  the  mountain  tract  which  it  occupies  as  the 
Mount  Gilboa  of  Scripture.  The  road  from  Bnun 
(Scythopolis)  to  Jen£«  passes  near  this  Tillage,  and 
orer  the  mountains.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  Tol.  iii. 
pp.  157, 170.)  The  Tillage  of  JelMinj  howerer,  "lies 
south  of  Takooah,  on  the  western  dedirity  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  not  on  the  east  nde,  as  it  is  mariced  in 
Itobinson's  map."  (Dr.  Schnltz,  in  Williams,  Holy 
C%,  Tol.  i.  p.  469.)  *  [G.  W.] 

GILEAD.     [pALAEaiTNA.] 

GILGAL  (rd\ya\a,  LXX. ;  Foky^v  and  TaXydifj 

Euseb.),  the  first  station  of  the  Israelites  after 

crossing  the  Jordan,  and,  therefore,  between  Jericho 

and  that  river,  "in  the  east  border  of  Jericho." 

(Josh,  iy.  19.)    It  was  here  that  the  twelve  stones 

taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  were  deposited, 

that  the  first  passoTer  was  celebrated  in  the  promised 

land,  and  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  renewed, 

from  which  last  circumstance  the  place  derived  its 

name.    "  This  day  haTe  I  rolled  away  the  reproach 

of  Egypt  from  off  you ;  wherefore,  the  name  of  the 

place  is  called  Gilgal  (L  e.  roUing)  unto  this  day." 

(v.  9.)    It  seems  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 

Joshua  during  the  subjugation  of  the  land  (ix.  6, 

z.  6.  43),  and  was  probably  invested  with  a  sacred 

character  from  that  time  forward  :  fior  there  Samuel 

judged,  in  his  annual  circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16);  there 

he  publicly  inaugurated  the  kingdom  (xi.  14,  15) ; 

and  there  he  commanded  Saul  to  await  his  arriTal, 

when  he  should  come  to  oS^t  sacrifice  (x.  8.  xiiL  4, 

&c.).    According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  2  miles  from 

Jericho  {OnomasL  s.  «.);  but  Josephus,  with  greater 

show  of  accuracy,  places  it  10  stadia  from  Jericho, 

and  50  from  the  Jordan  {Ant.  v.  1.  §  4).    It  was 

a  desert  place  in  the  time  <^  Eusebius,  but  regarded 

with  great  Teneration   by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

country.    No  traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  now  be 

discovered  between  the  site  of  Jericho,  which  is 

clearly  identified,  and  the  riTer.    It  may  be  doubted 

whether  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  2  Kings,  ii.  1, 

where  there  was  a  school  of  the  prophets  (iv.  38),  is 

identical  with   the   one  above  noticed.    Eusebius 

alludes  to  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  («.  «.), 

whose  site  is  still  marked  by  the  large  modem  Tillage 

of  Jilgtliaj  to  the  left  of  the  Nabl^  road,  about  2 

hours  north  of  Bethel.    (Bobinson,  Bib.  Res.  toI.  iii. 

81,  82.)    This  is  possibly  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in 

Dstff.  xi.  29,  30,  in  the  ricinity  of  Mounts  Ebal  and 

Gerizim ;  a  notable  difiiculty,  which  Eusebius  and 

St  Jerome  propose  to  solre  by  transferring  these 

mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.    Another 

modem  Tillage  of  the  same  name  near  the  coast,  a 

little  south  of  Antipatris,  seems  to  indicate  the  site 

of  a  third  town  of  the  same  name.    Dr.  Bobinson 

thinks  that  "the  Gilgal  of  Nehemiah,  zu.  29  and 

of  1  Mace  ix.  2  may  be  referred  to  the  place  so 
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called  in  the  western  plain,  near  Antipatris.    {Bvb. 
Res.  Tol.  ii.  p.  287.  n.  3.)  [G.  W.] 

GILIGAMMAE  (TOuyd^ifuu,  Hood.  W.  169; 
FiAryc^at,  Steph.  B.  s. «.),  a  Libyan  people,  who 
dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  Libya,  W.  cf  the 
Adyruachidab,  as  fiir  as  the  island  of  Aphrodisias, 
W.  of  the  port  of  Gyrene;  but  were  afterwards  poshed 
back  by  the  Greek  settlen  to  the  inner  parts  of 
Marmarica  and  Oyrenaica.  [P.  S.] 

GINDANES  (rrvSoi^es  or  rurSoircs),  a  Libyan 
people,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Magab,  ainid  S.  of  the 
Tripolis  in  the  Begio  Syrtica;  and  of  whose  customs 
some  curious  particulars  are  given  by  Herodotus 
(It.  176  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  [P.  S.] 

GINDABUS  (pv9apos)y  a  city  of  the  Syrian  dis- 
trict of  Ctbrhestica  ;  an  acropolis,  and  resort  of 
robbers,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  751.)  Ptolemy, 
however,  places  a  city  of  this  name  in  the  district 
of  Seleuds  (v.  15).  [G.  W.] 

GIB  FL. ;  GIRA  METBOPOLIS.    [Libya.] 

GIRBA.    [Mekinz.'] 

GIBGASHITES  (rcp7c<r(ubi),  one  of  the  seven 
idolatrous  nations  descended  fir(Hn  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
16),  and  dispossessed  by  the  diildren  of  Israel 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11).  They  do  not  occur  in  the  Usts  in 
ExoduSy  vL  8, 17,  or  JDeuUnmom^,  xx.  17;  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  thdr  position  in  Palaestine. 
T>T.  Wells  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  &mily  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Hirites;  as  in  nine  out  of  ten  places 
where  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  reckoned  they  are 
omitted,  while  in  the  tenth,  where  they  are  in- 
serted, the  Hivites  are  omitted.  [G.  W.] 

GIRGIRI  M.  (t^  TifTfipi  %  TiprptfM  bpms),  a 
mountain  of  Libya  Interior,  above  the  Begio  Syrtica, 
ooDtaining  the  sources  of  the  river  Cnrrrs.  (Ptol. 
iv.  6.  §§  11, 17.)  It  is  probably  the  Moos  Gjri  of 
Pliny  (v.  5)  and  the  Gbatlabum  Colub  of  He- 
rodotus. [P.  S.] 

GITANAE,  a  town  of  Epirus,  described  by  Livj 
as  being  near  Corcyra,  and  about  10  miles  from  the 
coast.  (LiT.  xlii.  38.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
othor  ancient  writer,  and  it  has  therefore  been  con- 
jectured that  the  word  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Chyton, 
which  Ephorus  spoke  of  as  a  place  in  Epirus  colo- 
nised by  the  Clazomenii.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Xvror ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toI.  l  p.  76.) 

GITTITES  (rc6ai05),  the  ethnic  of  Gath.  (2&ibi. 
Ti.  10, 11,  xxi.  19.)    [Gath.] 

GLANDmAmUM.    [Gallascll] 

GLANIS.    [Clanis.] 

GLANNIBANTA,  in  Britain,  the  form  m  tiie 
NotitiaofClanoTentum.[CLAiroinE2iTUiL]  [R.GX.] 

GLANUM  (VXfov^ :  Eth.  Glanicos),  is  one  of 
the  fiTo  towns  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  15)  mentions 
in  the  countiy  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia  Narboocnsis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it  among  the  Oppida  La- 
tina  of  Narbonensis,  and  calls  it  Glanom  Livii,  a 
name  due,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Livios  Drosus,  who 
settied  a  colony  here  about  B.a4.     Glannm  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  firom  Cabdlio 
(CawnUon)  to  Arelate  (AHss):  it  is  16  M.  P.  fraai 
Cabellio  to  Glannm,  and  12  from  Glannm  to  Ena- 
ginum.  [Ebnagikum.]     The  Table  has  the  same 
route  and  the  same  names, — but  it  makes  12  M.  P. 
from  Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  8  firam  Glannm  to 
Emaginum  ;    and   these   distances  appear  to  be 
correct     Glanum  b  the  village  of  8l  Remi,  which 
is  proTed  by  an  insoiption  found  there  with  the 
woztls  "  Reipubllcae  Ghmiconim  "  en  iL    The  exact 
site  of  Glanum  is  above  a  mile  sooth  of  St  Remi, 
near  which  there  are  at  present,  in  a  good  stale  of 
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preBeanration,  a  Roman  maosoleom,  and  also  a  Roman 
triumphal  archf  which  are  engraved  in  several  works. 
{Mem.  de  r Acad.  torn.  vii.  p.  263;  Millin,  Voyage 
dams  ks  Depart.  MendUnuatx,  torn.  iii.  p.  394. 
pi.  63.  fig.  1.) 

The  triumphal  arch  is  ranch  damaged.  The  lower 
part  contains  eight  columns,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
arch,  or  four  on  each  firont;  and  four  bas-reliefs 
without  inscriptions :  the  figures,  which  are  above 
six  fiBet  high,  represent  captives  chained,  men  and 
women ;  anly  two  heads  are  ejitire.  A  garland  of 
leaves  and  fruits,  sculptured  with  great  skill,  orna- 
ments the  archivolt.  In  the  intercolumniations 
there  are  the  remains  of  consoles,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, supported  statues.  The  building,  which  is 
called  a  mausoleum,  is  about  60  feet  high,  resting  on 
a  square  base  formed  of  large  stones,  and  consisting 
of  three  stories  or  stages.  The  lowest  is  a  qua- 
drangular stylobate,  on  the  upper  part  of  each  faofe 
of  which  is  a  bas-relie£  The  next  stage,  which  is 
also  square  in  the  plan,  has  four  open  faces,  and 
fluted  pillars  engaged,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  third  stage  rests  on  a  circular  basement,  above 
which  are  ten  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, surmounted  bj  an  entablature,  above  which 
is  a  kind  of  dome.  This  third  stage  is  a  kind  of 
little  temple,  with  open  spaces  between  the  columns. 
The  friezes  and  the  archivolts  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefe.  There  were  two  male  figures  in  this 
little  temple  clothed  with  the  toga,  which  used  to 
rest  against  the  columns,  where  they  had  fallen  or 
been  thrown  down.  They  have  been  set  again  on 
their  base,  and  the  heads  have  been  restored ;  but, 
as  generally  happens,  the  heads  make  a  miserable 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  figures.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  building  is  a  tomb,  though  some 
writers  deny  it  But  it  has  the  following  inscription, 
as  reported  in  a  recent  work:  sex.  u  m.  iyliex 
c.  F.  PARENTIBVS.  SYE18.  The  three  names  appear 
to  be  Seztus,  Lucius,  and  Marcus  named  Julii;  and 
the  c.  F.  signify  *'  curaverunt  faciendum.**  It  is, 
therefore,  clearly  a  monumental  building.  On  Italian 
sepulchral  inscriptions  "fecerunt**  or  **  fecit**  is  the 
common  expression;  but  **£Eu;iendum  curaverunt" 
also  occurs.  (Fabretti,  Inscr,  Ant.^  ^c,  Romae,  1699, 
p.  358,  &c.)  Perhaps  some  careless  copier  of  the 
inscription  has  put  the  a  before  the  F.  It  is  a  con- 
clusion of  some  French  writers,  which  must  be 
rejected,  that  the  Julii  who  erected  this  monument 
were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Julii.  Some  %\en  conclude  that  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dictator  Caesar  and  of  Augustus.  They 
further  conclude,  without  their  premises,  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
and  that  the  bas-reliefs  represent  the  conquests  of 
Caesar  in  Gallia.  It  was  usual  for  Galli  to  take 
the  names  of  their  Roman  patrons;  and  these  Julii 
may  be  Galli  whose  ancestors  had  received  some 
favour  firom  the  dictator,  and  probably  the  Roman 
citizenship.  The  style  of  the  edifice  certainly  shows 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire; 
and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say. 

A  silver  coin  of  Glanum  is  mentioned,  with  the 
stamp  of  Massilia  and  the  legend  rXayuMv,  from 
wliich  we  may  conclude  that  this  place  was  at  some 
time  dependent  on  Massilia.  (D'Anville,  NoticeyS^c; 
Walckenaer,  Gtoff.j  ^crol  ii.  p.  214;  Ukert,  GaUien, 
p.  435;  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Owde  du  Voyagtur^ 
^.)  [G.L.] 

GLATHYRAE  (FAa^wpaO,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Boebe  and  lolcos 
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(71  ii.  712;  comp.  Steph.  B. ». «.),  but  of  which  the 
name  does  not  subsequently  occur.  Leake  con- 
jectures that  it  is  represented  by  the  Hellenic  ruins 
situated  upon  one  of  the  hills  above  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kdprena^  between  Boebe  and  loloos.  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
may  be  traced,  and  on  its  lower  side  part  of  the  wall 
is  still  standing.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  432.) 

GLAUCANITAE,  or  GLAUSAE  (PAawicoviTai, 
or  TKavaaiy  Arrian,  v.  20),  the  name  of  a  people 
conquered  by  Alexander  during  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  lived  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Alexander  gave  their  country  to  Poms. 
Arrian  says  that  the  name  is  written  Glaucanicae 
by  AristobnIuA,  and  Glausae  by  Ptolemy.        [V.] 

GLAUCONNE'SUS.     [Euboba,  p.  872,  a.] 

GLAUCUS  (VXavKos).  There  are  no  less  than 
four  rivers  of  this  name  in  Asia  l^Iinor:  1.  A  tribu- 
tary of  the  Phasis  in  Colchis,  now  called  Tchorocsou, 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  498 ;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  2.  One  of  the  two 
small  rivers  by  the  union  of  which  the  Apsorrhus  or 
Acampsis,  in  Pontus,  is  formed.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  7.) 
3.  A  tributary  of  the  Maeander  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Eumeneia.  (Plin.  v.  29.)  There  are  ccnns 
with  the  name  of  this  river.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  157.)  4.  A  river  in  Lyda,  on  the  frontier  of 
Caria,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Tehnissus, 
whence  that  bay  is  sometimes  called  Sinus  Glaucus, 
(Plin.  vi.  29  ;  Quint.  Smym.  Posthom.  iv.  6,  foil.; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  651.)  The  modem  name  of  the  bay 
is  Makri,  Steph.  B.  mentions  a  S^/to^  TXavKou, 
which  was  probably  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  [L.  S.] 

GLAUCUS,  a  river  of  Achaia.  [Achaia,  p. 
13,  b.] 

GLESSARIA  INSULA.     [Adsteravia.] 

GLINDITIONES,  a  people  or  town  of  lUyricum 
(Plin.  ili.  22),  probably  represented  by  Ljvhinje  in 
the  Eerzegowina.  [£.  B.  J.] 

GLISAS  (TXicas  or  TXifftrati  Eth.  rKtaaantos), 
an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  same  line  with  Plataea  (72.  ii.  504),  and  cele~ 
brated  in  mythology  as  the  place  where  the  Epigoni 
fought  against  the  Thebans,  and  where  the  Argive 
chiefs  were  buried  who  fell  in  the  battle.  (Pans.  i. 
44.  §  4,  ix.  6.  §  13,  ix.  8.  §  6,  ix.  9.  §  4,  U.  19. 
§  2.)  Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Chalcis,  says  that  Glisas  was  situated  be- 
yond Teumessus,  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
the  latter  place;  that  above  GUsas  rose  Mount  Hy- 
patns,  from  which  flowed  the  torrent  Tbermodon. 
(Paus.  ix.  19.  §  2.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  412)  places  it 
on  Mt  Hypatus,  and  Herodotus  (ix.  43)  describes 
the  Thermodon  as  flowing  between  Glisas  and  Ta- 
nagni.  Leake  identifies  Glisas  with  the  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  the  torrent  of  Platandki,  above  which  rises 
the  mountain  of  Siamatd,  the  ancient  Hypatus. 
(Leake,  Norihem  Greece,  vol.  ii  p.  250.) 

GLOTA.     [Clota.] 

GLYCYS  LIMEN.     [Acheron,  p.  19,  a.] 

GLY'PPLA.  or  GLY'MPIA  (rXumr/a,  Paus.  iii. 
22.  §  8),  a  village  of  Laconia,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis.  Glyppia  is  the  name  in  Pau- 
sanias, who  simply  describ^  it  as  situated  in  the  in- 
terior above  Marius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  fortress  called  VKviacth  by  Polybius, 
who  places  it  near  the  borders  of  the  Argeia  and 
Laconia,  and  who  relates  that  the  Messenians  were 
defeated  here  in  b.  o.  218  by  the  Spartans,  when 
they  were  endeavouring,  by  a  round-about  march 
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frcpin  Tecei,  to  penrinite  into  llie  »™il»ni  rillej  of 
the  Eurotu.  (I'otjb.  v.  20.)  It  is  iLmi  mentioDcd 
on  unollier  occiuion  hy  Folybioii  (it.  36).  The  mo- 
Qent  tiiwTi  U  prohablj  repneentH  bj  tht  HcIIetuc 
remiiiu  it  Li/^piida,  which  ii  pmbiblj  ■  oirrnpliaa 

piida  a  ullad  alpnpo-khiria,  whicfa  unie  woulil 
tetm  Id  indioitc  thu  cm  of  the  momituiB  is  ibe 
Xkeighboujtiood  bore  the  nunc  of  Oijmpu  ia  uideit 
timu.  Loke  indtol  conjecturea  th^  TAiifiTla  wu 
the  Muent  Igal  farm  of  'OKbiiwIb,  and  oSHciaait]; 
th&t  Lj/tapuSda  and  Cljimpo-Uilna  mi;  both  «igi- 
ute  in  the  aune  ancieat  muna  Oljimria  hvnng  the 
local  form  of  01jiti|iia.  (BobliTC,  AeeWeAet,  4e. 
p.  363 ;  I-eake,  P^pomtaiaea,  p.  361 1  Coitiiu, 
Fdopomuuot,  Tol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

GNOSOS,  GNOSSUS.     [Cjiosu*.] 

GOBAEUM  (TMaar  itpoy).  a  pluid  bjPtolf  mj 
(ii.  8.  S  ])  in  Gallia  Lu^unentia,  and  it  ia  the 
meet  weatem  part  of  Gallia.  D'Anrille  condndes 
that  it  ia  Fmiilirt  or  MaM,  commmlj  called 
Pointt  SL  MaHieit.  It  i«  certaini]'  Bode  point 
betwem  the  PoinU  de  Pttmiarcie  aod  the  pUcv 
when  Ihe  French  coait  tnnia  eait.  Ooaelliii  and 
othrra  make  it  the  capa  en  which  itandi  the  light 
ef  ..4iiiii«iie,  and  which  linniaaica  on  the  cut  Ihe 
road  of  Coi-eitoii.  In  loch  a  caM  aa  this  tbo  name 
helps  to  a  probable  eoncln^oi.  [0.  L.] 

GOBANNlO.iLBritain.mentJODedintheiaih  Iti- 
nerary, probably sAber-^wimjr  inWalw.  [B.G.L.] 

GOGANA  (Tiiyaya,  Arrian,  Ind.  c  38),  a  amall 
place  on  the  coaat  of  Peros,  lo  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  came,  at  the  nxntli  of  a  imall  atream  or 
torrent  called  the  Arcon,  It  ii  now  called  Konkin. 
(Vincent,  Foy.  o/ A'eorcW,  toI.  L  p.  385.)     [V.] 

GOGARE'NE  (Tuyaprirl,),  a  canbn  of  Armenia, 
which  Strabo  (it  ^  S38)  plac«a  tn  the  K.  of  the 
Cjns.  It  ia  the  aan^  as  the  Annenian  Koviar  or 
Koaharh'k,  aod  is  repreeenled  by  the  modem 
AlAoStilAal,  lyiDg  between  Guria,  Imiretia,  Gtar- 
oio,  and  the  river  Jarik.  St.  Uartdn  (Mnn.  nr 
lArmeaie,  to).  L  p.  81)  corrects  the  reading  'Uta- 
fqrA  in  Stcphaniu  of  ByiaDtiom  (a.  v.)  into  ri>7B- 
fn,™f.  [E,  B.  J.] 

GOLGI  (roXToI :  £(*.  Vi^yvtt,  ToXTfa,  XiiK- 
Tqd,  Slipfa.  B.),  a  town  of  Cjprtis,  famooi  for  the 
worehtp  of  Aphiodile  (Theoci.  iv,  100;  Lycopbr. 
SS9  :  Catnll.  iutL  15,  JViipf.  Pd.  it  Tliet.  96), 
which,  according  to  legend,  had  existed  here  eren 
lefore  ita  inlmdnrtion  at  Paphos  by  Agapcnor. 
(Pauuut  Tiii.  S.  g  S.)  The  town  ia  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (t.  35);  bnl  ita  poaition  is  not  known.  (En. 
gel,  Kyprol.  toL  L  p.  US,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  [E-B-J.] 

GOLGOTHA  MOHS.     [Jkbusalem.] 

GOLOE.     [Cabtle.] 

GOMPHI  iUM";  Stnb.  ii.  p.  437 ;  Steph.  B. 
(.  c:  Eth.  Td^i,  Vafi^t,  Gomphensia),  a  town 
of  Histineotis  in  Thaualy,  aitnated  npOD  a  tributarf 
of  [he  Peneine,  and  nor  the  frontier!  of  Athanuinia 
and  Uolopia.  Its  poritjon  made  it  a  place  of  histori- 
cal importance,  eince  it  guarded  two  of  the  chief 
passes  into  the  Thessalian  plaine:  "that  of  Miuiki, 
distant  two  miles,  which  was  the  exit  from  DalojHa, 
Bnd  the  pass  of  Porta,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
which  led  into  Atliamania,  and  through  that  pro- 
Tinoo  to  Ambracii."  (Leake,  NortAtm  Gretce,  ToL 
iv.  p.  S21.)  In  tbewar  against  Philip,  Amynander, 
king  of  (he  AthanuuXB,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ro- 
man conaul  Flamininna,  faaring  descended  from  the 
latter  pass  ("  Fancss  angnetae,  quae  ab  Athamania 
ThcsMliam  dirimonl "),  tint  look   Phcca,  a  town 
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bctWMn  the  pass  and  Gan|ihi,  and  thee  God- 
X  198.  The  poceeaaicB  of  this  place 
was  01  f^reai  importance  to  Flamininos,  since  it  h- 
cnrcd  him  a  commnnkation  with  the  AmtinLiaa 
gulf,  fnm  which  he  derind  his  supplies.  The  null 
from  Qomphi  to  Ambncia  is  described  bj  Liiy  si 
Tecy  short  but  extrSDwIy  diOcnlt.  The  canton  U 
Gam]Ju  was  followed  by  the  surretider  nl  tin  Icmib 
naninl  ArgenU,  Pherinom,  Thimanini,  lismc, 
Stimc^  and  I^mpsua,  the  poaitjan  of  whkh  is  quite 

lerulled  from  Philip  in  b.'c.  189,  be  marchai  imo 
their  ooontiy  by  [he  aboTe-mentioned  past,  but  m 
ohUgid  to  ntii*  with  hesTj  loas.  (Lit.  inriL  i.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  ume 
route  Ibst  the  Roman  consnl  Q.  Uardns  Fhi1ip[>a 
marched  fmn  Ambracia  into  Ttaeeaaly  m  e.  c  169. 
(Lir.  xlir.  1.)  In  the  campaign  betwm  Ckht 
and  Pompey  in  B.  c  48,  the  inbabilanta  of  GnnptLi, 
haying  htud  of  Caesar's  repoLie  at  Dyrrbichiim. 
shnt  their  gates  against  him,  when  hearrindiltlH 
place  6qm  Aegininm  ;  but  he  took  the  plac«  br  u- 
sanlt  in  ■  few  hmrs.  Caesar,  in  his  khhuii  of 
thcH  erents,  describes  GomiJu  as  the  "  first  Ion  Id 
Theaaaly  to  those  coming  from  Efanis."  (Cut. 
B.  C.  iiL  80;  Appan,  B.  C.  ii.  Mj  Mon  Cass,  ill 

ai.) 

The  Qnek  geographer  Heletins  ptacad  Gniiplu  it 
Stftffitj^  but,  trom  an  insciiption  foood  at  Stoffit,  it 
is  clear  that  Ihia  ia  the  aite  of  At^iniom.  [Aeoi- 
Hunt]  Leake,  bowerer,  haa  sliown  that  Gomplii 
ia  re[ffeeented  by  Epiikjil,  which  is  the  naim  li 
an  nncultirsted  height  lying  along  the  kit  bask  of 
the  Sliiri,  St  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  fram 
the  monntains.  On  this  height  there  are  ctill  >«' 
nmains  of  the  aircient  town.  The  modem  namfl  ii 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Gomphi  hadng  been  a  biihc^ 
rk  in  later  times.  (Hierocl.  p.  6*2.)  Leake  pl«« 
Phecs  at  a  small  Tillage  called  Sl^jd,  midnj  b^ 
tweeu  the  hill  of  Epittopf  and  the  jtaa  of  Fortti 
(Leake,  Jforthan  Greece,  toL  It.  p.  519.  uq.) 


GO-JiGALAE.  [Libta.] 
GO'NGYLHS.  [Seujisia.] 
GONNO-CONDYLOS.  [CoNDiLOK.] 
GONNUS  or  GONNI  (r*rwf,  Herod.,  Slrah.: 
riy™i,Polvb.,Steph.B.!  £■(*.  FrWun, also  rn"""". 
roKLTaj,  Steph.  B.».r.),  «n  SDcaent  town  of  (I« 
Perrhaebi  in  Thcssaly,  which  derived  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  Greek  erilics,  from  GonnmS 
mentioned  in  the  lUad.  (/Lii.  748;  Stepb.  B.i.r. 
FarytL)  Ita  pomtion  made  it  one  of  the  nmsl  '"^■ 
porlant  places  in  the  north  of  Thesaaly.  It  f''^ 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Peneins,  near  the  emni" 
of  the  only  two  passes  by  which  an  enemy  can  po»- 
trate  into  Thessaly  firom  the  north.  The  fdcbrslsl 
Tale  of  Tempe  begins  to  narrow  at  Gonoi ;  and  lit 
pass  across  Mt.  Olympus  a  little  to  the  wesi  « 
Tempe  leads  into  Thessaly  at  GonnL  It.wsjby 
the  lallsr  roate  that  the  army  of  Xenes  entfiw 
Thessaly.  (Herod,  vii.  128,  l?3.)  The  positiio  « 
Gonni  with  respect  to  Tempe  is  clearly  sbown  ^ 
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the  nvmerons  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  hj 
Liyy.  After  the  battle  of  Cynoecephalae,  in  b.  c. 
197,  Philip  fled  in  hairte  to  Tempe,  but  halted  a 
day  at  Gonni,  to  receive  snch  of  his  troops  as  might 
have  survived  the  battle.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10;  Folyb. 
zviii.  10.)  In  the  war  agunst  Antiochus/  in  b.  a 
191,  when  the  king,  having  marched  from  Deme- 
trias,  had  advanced  as  far  north  as  Larissa,  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  army  under  the  command  (^  App. 
Claudius  marched  through  the  pass  across  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, and  thus  arrived  at  GonnL  On  this  occasion 
Livy  says  that  Gonni  was  20  miles  irom  Larissa, 
and  describes  it  as  situated  "  in  ipsis  faucibus  saltus 
qusB  Tempe  appellantur."  (Liv.  xzzvL  10.)  In 
B.  c.  171  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus ;  and 
when  this  monarch  retired  into  Macedonia,  the  Bo- 
man  consul  Licinius  advanced  against  the  town,  but 
found  it  impregnable.  (Liv.  xUL  54,  67.)  Gonni 
does  not  occur  in  history  after  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Greece,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  440;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  42). 

The  site  of  Gonni  is  fixed  by  Leake  at  a  place 
called  LffkSttomOf  or  the  "Wolfs  Mouth,"  in  the 
vale  of  DereUj  at  the  foot  of  a  point  of  Mt  Olympus, 
about  a  mile  firom  the  Peneius.  Here  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Hellenic  city,  mixed  with  other  ruins  of 
a  later  date.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
town  of  Ltcostomiitm  ^AvKoarSfuov)^  which  occurs 
in  Byzantine  history  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury (Cantacnz.  ii.  28,  iv.  19),  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  GonnL  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iv. 
p.  388.) 

GONOESSA,  GONUSSA.  [Pallevb-J 
GOPHNA  (r^va,  Joseph. ;  Fo^va,  Ptol.),  a  town 
of  Palaestine,  situated  in  the  country  of  Beiojamin. 
It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchies  (Fo^ 
WTur^  TOfwapxioj  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3.  §  6  ;  "  to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,*'  Plin.  v.  14).  Josephus  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually 
j(uns  it  with  Arcahatta.  It  was  one  of  four  cities 
taken  by  Cassius  and  reduced  to  sUvery  {Ant.  ziv. 
11.  §  2),  but  restored  to  freedom  by  a  decree  of 
Marcus  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12.  §§  2, 3).  It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his 
last  campaign  in  Palaestine  (£.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9),  and, 
as  Titus  marched  on  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Caesareia 
and  Samaria,  he  passed  through  Gophna  (v.  2.  §  1). 
Eusebius  makes  it  the  ^^o^^Bifrpvof,  Vallis  Botri, 
or  Eshcol  of  Holy  Scripture, —  its  name  being  iden- 
tical in  signification,  —  (from  )fil,  a  vwie),  which 

proves  the  fertili^  of  the  place  in  his  days.  He  places 
it  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Neapolis 
(Nablouse)^  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  state  the  distance  at  16  miles.  The 
site  is  still  marked  by  an  inconsiderable  Christian 
village,  retaining  its  ancient  name  unchanged,  pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  Jufna.  It  is  situated  in  a 
deep  basin  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
valleys,  and  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  hills.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  the  Roman  road  between  this  town 
and  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  south  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its 
grapes  are  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib.  Ret.  vol.  iii.  pp.  77—79.)    [G.  W.J 

GO'RDIUM  {T6pliov),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  a  little 
to  tlie  north  of  the  river  Saugarius,  was  in  later  times 
called  Juliopolis.  This  city  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Phrygian  kings ;  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  568)  it  had  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
village    it  appears,  however^  that  it  was  rebuilt  and 
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enlaiged  in  the  time  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  thenceforth  it  continued  to  flourish  for 
several  centuries.  (Strab.  te.  p.  574;  Polyb.  zzii. 
20;  Liv.xxxviii.  18;  Plin.  v.  42;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  14.) 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  it  had  suffered  from  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  Soopas,  and  was  therefore  re- 
paired by  that  emperor.  (Procop.  de  Aed,  v.  4.) 
Gwdium  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  oif 
Alexander's  cutting  the  famous  Gonfian  knot  This 
adventure  took  place  in  the  acropolis  of  the  town, 
which  had  been  the  palace  of  king  Gordius.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  29,  IL  3;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  1,  12 ;  Justin,  xL 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

GOBDIUTI'CHOS  (rop«£ow  Ttixoj),  a  town  in 
Caria,  one  day's  march  from  Antioch.  (Liv.  xxxviiL 
13.)  Steph.  B.  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Gor- 
dius, a  son  of  Midas,  whence  it  must  once  have  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  [L.  S.] 

GORDYE'NE,  GORDYE'NL     [Cordyenb.] 

GORGON  or  URGO  (ropveJwj,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
78:  Gorgona)f  a  smaU  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  the  coast  of  Etruria  and  Corsica,  and 
distant  about  20  miles  firom  the  mainland.  Its 
name  is  written  Urge  by  PKny  and  Mela;  but 
Eutilius,  who  describe  it  in  his  poetical  itinerary, 
calls  it  Gorgon,  and  this  form  is  confirmed  by  the 
anthori^  of  Ptolemy  (L  c),  as  well  as  by  its  modem 
name  of  Gorgona.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ;  Mel.  iL  7. 
§  19;  Rutil.  Itin.  i.  515.)  It  is  a  small  island,  only 
about  8  miles  in  circumference,  but  elevated  aiKl 
rocky,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  rendere 
it  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance.  Between 
it  and  the  port  of  Livomo  is  the  islet  of  Mdoria, 
a  mere  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Maenaria 
of  Pliny.  [E.H.B.] 

GO'RGYLUa    [Laoonia.] 

CORNEAS,  a  fortress  in  the  north  of  Armenia 
(Tac  Ann,  xii.  45),  which  D^AnviUe  identifies  with 
Khorien,  [E.B.J.] 

GORTYN,  GORTYNA  (Topr^,  T6fnwa:  Eih, 
Tafyriivu>s)y  a  town  of  Crete  which  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  under  the  form  of  Topriv  {IL  iL  646, 
Od.m.294);  but  afterwards  became  usually  r6fnwa 
(oomp.  Tzchuck  ad  Pomp.  Mdanij  voL  iii.  pt  ii.  p. 
811),  according  to  Steph.  B.  («.  v.)  it  was  originally 
called  Larissa  {liApunJtC)  and  Cremnia  (K/>4/iAVia). 

This  important  city  was  next  to  Cnoesus  in  im- 
portance and  splendour;  in  early  times  these  two 
great  towns  had  entered  into  a  league  which  enabled 
them  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Crete  under  their  power; 
in  after-times  when  dissensions  arose  among  them 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  (Strab.  x. 
p.  478).  It  was  originally  of  very  omsiderable  size, 
since  Strabo  (^c.)  rMkons  its  circuit  at  50  stadia; 
but  when  he  wrote  it  was  very  much  diminished. 
He  adds  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  begun  to  en- 
close it  with  fresh  walls;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  on  for  more  than  8  stadia.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had  relations 
with  Athens.  (Thuc.  ii.  85).  In  b.  c.  201,  Phi- 
lopoemen,  who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gor- 
tyna. (Pint  Philop.  13.)  In  b.  c.  197,  five 
hundred  of  the  Gortynians,  under  their  commander, 
Cydas,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  common  name 
at  Gortyna,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  3.) 

Gortyna  stood  on  a  plun  watered  by  the  river  I^e- 
thaeus,  and  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  from  the  Li- 
byan Sea,  on  which  were  situated  its  two  harbours, 
Lebena  and  Metallom  (Strab.  2.  c),  and  is  men- 
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tinned  bj  Pliny  (i  ,.  ,  „ 
(iiL  17.  §  10),  mod  HiindM,  who 
tour  of  the  ieUnd  with  tbia  pluo. 

In  the  iKij;hboiirlio«t  of  Gonju,  tbs  buaUun  of 
Saurofl  ii  Bald  to  hiiTB  buen  ULrTDnnded  bj  popliui 
wbicfa  ban  (rmtt  (TbcophiuL  B.  P.  i'H  5);  mid  on 
the  binka  <£  the  LetbiwTu  wu  uiDtbAr  bmooj 
spring,  which  the  naCunUieta  eud  wu  iheded  by  A 
plane-tne,  which  tstaitied  its  (bliigs  llmngh  the 
winlir,  and  which  Che  people  beliered  to  hiT*  coremd 
the  nurriM£B.b«l  of  Eorupi  and  the  metimorphoHid 
Zeua.  (TheophruL  if.  i>.  L  1 S ;  Vut.  da  tit  itiatic. 
L7;  Plin.  liLl.) 

The  mini  of  Qwtyna,  w  they  eiiited  prtriooilj, 
luve  beeD  deocribcd  mors  or  leu  diffusely  by  varioiu 
wTTlen  (Belon,  Let  Obierv.  da  pint  SmJ/uL  p.  8; 
Toqniefbri,  Vofoga  du  Livant,  pp.  &8— -64;  Po- 
meke,  Trar.  Tol.iL  pt  L.  pp.  282—255  i  SsfEiJ, 
LettnM  iw  la  Grict,  ulii.)  ;  Iheir  stKtemeiils, 
alonj;  with  the  full  ucoont  of  the  VenetUn  US,  of 
the  lEIh  centuT7,  will  be  fbnnj 
Claiiical  Aniigyilia,  tdI.  1L  pp.  277—  SSS.  The 
BiU  of  GottJU  cumot,  till  tfas  anrrsT  of  the  iihnd 
ie  completed,  be  nudk  ont,  bnt  Mr.  Puhley  (TVr», 
vol.  L  p,  295)  hss  plued  it  near  the  modem  Ha- 
giim  Dhita,  wbere  the  ten  Sunta  of  Gortjna,  ac- 
cording to  Indition,  taSend  martyidom  hi  ths  reign 
of  DkIdk  (comp.  Corodios,  Oslo  Sacra,  vol  i.  pp. 
156—166).  In  thu  neigbbonrhood  is  (he  oTeni 
which  Mr.  Cockerel!  (Wilpole,  MemoiTi,  Tol.  iL  pp. 
402 — 106)  hu  conjectnred  to  be  the  br-lwned  la- 
byrinthi  hut  ae  the  andents.  with  ths  exception  ol 
ChodUn  iSexL  Com.  Boa.  £34),  wbo,  probably, 
need  the  name  of  [he  town  u  tqiuTalent  to  Crelan, 
are  nnanimoua  in  fixing  the  legoid  of  the  UiuataDT 
at  CnosBUi,  the  iilenuGcatiiin  must  be  pro 
be  pnrely  fuicifal.  The  coioiof  Goitjna  aj 
ancient  workmanship.  Baaidei  the  aulooomi 
are  numeroua  Imperial  coins,  ranging  from  Augos- 
tui  to  Hadrian.     (I:>J[hel,  toL  iL  p.  312i  Sestini, 

p.  sa.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


GOR'n"NlA  (JoimrUf,  TofSmia:  Elk.  Poplin 
riirjii,  Sleph.  B.r  Pspt^rln,  Tofitwria,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  39),  a  place  in  Macedonia  which  the  host  of  Sitalcea 
paased  in  their  march  between  Uomeoe  and  [he 
pl«nsorC;rrhuiandFella(ThuciL100).  Hence 
Ita  poailion  most  be  looked  for  in  the  upper  Talley  of 
the  rirer  Axiua,  (Leake,  A'oj-lAern  Greece,  voL  ill, 
p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOBTyUIHS.     [OoRm.] 

GOBTrs,  or  GOKTVNA  (riprvr.  Pans,  liU. 
27.  §  4 ;  rifHTu™,  Pane.  t.  7.  §  1,  Pot.  iT.  60.  §  3, 
FUn.  ii.  6.  s.  10),  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district 
Cynnria,  situated  new  the  rivet  Gortjniui  (rop- 
T*woi),  also  called  Lotiua  (Aousioi)  nearer  its 
■onrces,  which  was  ■  tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  and 
was  remarliable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters.  The 
town  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  bj  Gortys,  a  son 
of  Sty[nphalus,  and  is  docribed  by  Fauoojai  aa  ■  I 
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la  ei^.  Uost  of  it*  itdiaUtants  itre  a- 
woni  to  Uegalopolit  npon  ths  faaalatka  of  thi 
laller  dty  in  b.  c.  371 ;  bnt  it  nntit  ban  eoUhiud 
to  be  a  place  of  eome  Impcrtanc^  amee  Pdjbiu 
says  that  it  wai  taken  by  Koripidaa,  ths  goiQil  of 
theEleians,  in  the  Social  War,  B.C.  319.    Atlbil 

cekbnUd  temple  of  Axlejins,  bnih  of  Pcnldic 
maitle,  and  ccntaining  statoes  of  AsclepioB  isd 
Uygieia  by  Scopas.  Cioem  allndee  to  this  temi^, 
when  be  says  (de  NaL  Deer.  iii.  22)  that  nsr  Ur 
riier  Lnuu  was  the  sepokhn  of  one  of  Uh  Akq. 
lajxi,  of  whoni  he  reckoned  thi«&  Ita  ruini  sie 
M«n  upon  a  height  near  the  TlUaga  of  ACakls. 
There  are  still  renwins  of  its  fnadptl  gtie  udof 
its  walla,  canslating  tf  polygonal  nuucory,  (I^kil 
r.  7-  g  1,  Tiii.  4.  §  8,  rilL  27.  §  4,  28.  §S  1,?; 
PoL,  Plln.  U.  ee. ;  Leake,  Mono,  toI.  iL  p.  )4, 
Pchponneiiaea,  p.  333  )  Cortina,  Pelofomtn, 
ToL  i.  p.  349,  eeq.) 

GORVA  {rdpua,  PtoL  tIL  1.  §  43),  the  capiul 
of  the  small  district  of  Gocyaea  (roapuoui,  PloLiii. 
1.  g  42),  in  the  coonliy  al  the  Ibot  of  the  Bmil*- 
Xuh,  to  the  N.  of  ths  Fanjib.  aa  ths  banks  d^ 
Suastna,  one  of  the  tribularin  irf  ths  CopbB,  a 
BiTcr  of  CiboL  Ths  Snaitos  is,  doubtlea,  Ihc  is- 
HstiS  or  Smpod  (LaasD'e  Kane  v.  AU-IkHbi). 
There  is  a  manifest  coanecdou  bMwee*  this  flta 
and  its  territory  and  ths  Gamd  and  GnraeiB,  uJ 
there  aa  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  they  refer  to  ilw 
same  people  uid  localities.  In  Arrun  (it.  15), 
Alexander  enasca  IheGurutn:  (rMrp^O'"''""''' 
dlfficalty,  and  passes  thnngh  the  connliT  of  ^ 
Guraei  (JTovptuoi),  an  hii  way  to  attack  the  Aia- 
ceni  or  Aspaiii  (^Afvata.')  Here  the  SuBIui  anl 
Gnneos  ars  probably  the  same,  and,  »  Fsciigir 
■uggeets,  only  other  names  for  the  CbsasfB  oc 
Hhasdr,  one  of  the  tribntsria  of  tbe  Copbea  a 
CdbtU  rirer  from  the  north.    In  another  plsee,  Ar- 

Copfaea  flowed  into  PeuccUutis,  carrying  with  it  iU 
tributaries,  tbe  Malamantm,  Soaatus,  and  Gam* 
(Pa/xlis,  Arrian,  Ittd.  c  4).  tn  Lasaim'*  Map  sp- 
pean  ■  stream  csJled  the  Gwn,  to  the  W.  of 
tbe  Sivaila,  which  probably  represenia  the  pcdtim 
of  this  stream  and  people.  In  lbs  Mahibhlnla 
are  (bund  SiiTaelll,  Giuti,  and  CampMii— hnn  d 
■his  part  of  tbe  connlry;  the  secimd  ia  no  dnibt  the 
Gmek  Gnraeua.  Pott  anggesta  atuUur  dainikn, 
which  eeuna  much  Iw  pntbabla  (E^m.  Fortck 
p.xlTi.)  [V.] 

GORYAEA  [GoRT*]. 

GOBYS  {r<i|Wf,  Stiab.  if.  p.  637),  i  small  Uma 
of  Bactriana,  near  the  junction  of  the  Cboaap:  u>i 
"  lags  in  Stnbo  in  which  the  name 

ipt,  and  has  led  to  nriaus  rod- 
ingi.  The  older  editions  md  lapA  Tit(«^'^V 
•wokii/f  and  hence  made  Gorydale  the  nanie  of  ilie 
phue.  The  later  ones  of  Corny,  Grmkunl,  and 
Knmer  have  ropi  Ttipati  iM.ifii  wiKa,  which  asm 
>  be  a  prelerahle  reading,  and  gives  Gorys  fiir  lie 
ime  of  the  place.  Tbe  similari^  of  the  sound, 
id  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  mggcol  i  de- 
letion between  it  and  Gorya.  [V.] 
GOTHI,  GOTOSES,  GOTHONES,  GUTAE, 
GUTTONES  (T67601,  ^lfTTD^  roi?r»oi,  riAw'i), 
■  "  as,  noticed  even  by  Pjtb™  "f 
account  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  (Phn.  iiiviL  8.)  According  to  him,  tkf 
dwelt  aboQt  Um  A«atualiiiin  Oceani  Mentmnmna 
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(the  Frische  Haff),  Tacitus  (Germ,  43),  who 
places  them  beyond  the  Lygii,  that  is,  on  the 
north-east  of  them,  points  to  the  same  district, 
though  he  does  not  intimate  that  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  coast.  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  §  20)  men- 
tions them  under  the  name  of  TvSwfts  as  a  Sar- 
matian  tribe,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  east  of  the 
Vistala,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Venedae  or  Wends; 
80  that  he,  too,  does  not  place  them  on  the  sea^oast. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  speaks  of  the  BuUmet  (Boi{- 
Tttvti)  as  a  tribe  subject  to  king  Maroboduus,  which 
agrees  with  the  story  of  young  Catualda,  the  Goth, 
in  Tadtus  {Afm,  ii.  62).  The  later  form  of  the 
name  of  this  people,  Goihi^  does  not  occur  xmtil  the 
time  of  Caracalla  (Sportian.  Carac,  10«  AtUonin. 
Get.  6),  and  approaches  the  native  name  of  the 
people,  GuUhiudaj  which  is  preserred  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Bishop  IJlphilas. 

From  the  statements  above  xeferred  to,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  earliest  times  the  Gothi,  or  Goths,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited  the  coast  of 
modem  Prussia  from  the  Vi»tula  as  far  as  Braunsberg 
or  Heiligenbeil,  where  the  country  of  the  Venedae 
commenced.  After  the  time  of  Tacitus  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Goths  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when,  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Alemanni  in  the  west,  the  Goths  are  spoken 
of  as  a  powerful  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Goths 
in  several  engagements  (Spartian.  Cetrae.  10)  ; 
Alexander  Severus  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
most  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  province  (^  Dacia; 
for  those  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Danube  showed 
as  determined  a  hostility  against  the  Romans  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Rhine.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  tribes  were  the  Goths,  who  now  occupied 
the  countries  once  inhabited  by  the  Sarmatian  Getae 
and  Scythians,  whence  they  themselves  are  some- 
times called  Getae  or  Scythians,  as,  for  example,  in 
Procopins,  Capitolinns,  Trebellius  PoUio,  and  even 
by  their  own  historian  Jomandes.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Philippus  (a.  d.  244 — 249)  they  took  pos- 
session of  Dam,  and  laid  siege  to  Marcianopolis,  the 
capital  cS  Moesia  Secunda,  which  purchased  peace 
for  a  large  stmi  of  money.  (Jonuind.  de  Reb. 
Goth.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  they  again  ra- 
vaged Moesia  :  in  a.  d.  250  they  indeed  retreated 
before  the  army  of  Decius  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicopolis,  on  tiie  Danube;  but  not  long  afterwards 
they  annihilated  the  whole  Roman  army  near  Phi- 
lippopolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus.  ( Jomand. 
I.  c.  18;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.)  The  Gotlis  now 
poured  down  upon  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Thermopylae;  but  the  pass  was 
well  guarded,  and  the  invaden  were  obliged  to  return 
northward :  in  Moesia,  however,  they  defeated  Decius 
a  second  time,  and  destroyed  his  whole  army  near 
Abrutnm  or  Forum  Trebonii.  (Zosim.  i.  23;  Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Com,  29,  EpU.  29  ;  Syncell.  p.  375; 
Zonar.  xiL20,fbU.;  Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  13.)  Mean- 
time the  Goths  extended  more  and  more  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine ;  and  having  become  possessed  of 
a  fleet,  they  sailed  in  a.  d.  253  with  a  huge  number 
of  boats  against  Pityus.  Meeting  with  a  powerful 
resistance  there,  they  raised  the  siege ;  but  they  after- 
wards returned  and  took  the  town.  Tnipezus  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate;  and  in  its  harbour  the  barba- 
rians captured  a  large  fleet,  with  which  they  sailed 
away,  in  a.  d.  258.  In  the  fiollowing  year  they  un- 
dertook a  fresh  ezpeditioD  against  the  Thracian 
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Bosporus,  m  which  they  conquered  Chaloedon,  Mi- 
comedeia,  Nicaea,  Prusa,  Apamea,  and  Cius.  A 
third  expedition,  undertaken  with  a  fleet  of  500 
ships,  was  still  more  terrible  for  the  Roman  empire. 
They  landed  at  Cyzicus,  which  they  destroyed;  then 
sailed  down  the  A^ean,  and  made  a  descent  upon 
Attica:  the  whole  coast,  from  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus as  ftf  as  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  was  ra- 
vaged in  a  fearful  manner,  and  Illyricum  was  lite- 
rally ransacked.  At  length,  apparently  tired  of  their 
roving  expeditions,  a  portion  of  the  Goths  returned 
through  Moesia  and  across  the  Danube  into  their 
own  country,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Euxine  :  the 
remainder  continued  their  devastations  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor;  but  afterwards  tbey  also  returned 
home.  (Zosim.  i.  32,  foil.;  Trebell.  Poll.  Gallien. 
5,6,  13;  Jomand.  20;  Zonar.  xii.  26;  Oros.  vii. 
22;  Syncell.  p.  382.)  But  they  did  not  remain 
quiet  for  any  length  oJF  time;  for  in  a.  d.  269  they 
undertook  another  vast  maritime  expedition,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  many  reverses  in  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  ravaged  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  and  laid  siege  to  Cassandreia  and 
Thessalonica.  At  length,  however,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  in  A.  D.  269,  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Goths  in  three  great  battles,  from  which  he 
derived  the  surname  Gothicm.  (Trebell.  Poll. 
davd.  8,  foil.;  Zoeim.  L  43,  foil.;  Zonar.  xii.  29, 
foil.)  Although  only  few  retumed  to  their  own 
country  after  these  battles,  the  Gothic  tribes  still 
continued  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  the  two  successors  of  Claudius ;  and  Au- 
relian  was  even  obliged,  in  A.  d.  272,  to  cede  to 
them  the  large  province  of  Dacia.  (Zoeim.  i.  48, 
foil;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  S.  Ruf.  9;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
6.)  There  now  followed  a  period  of  about  50  yean, 
during  which  the  Goths  appear  to  have  remained 
quiet,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tacitus  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Colchis  and  Asia 
Minor.  (2^sim.  i.  53;  Vopisc  Tacit.  13.)  At 
the  time  when  Constantino  had  overcome  all  his 
enemies,  the  Goths  again  came  forward  against 
the  Romans,  but  soon  concluded  peace.  (Zosim.  ii. 
21 ;  Jomand.  21.)  In  A.D.  332  their  king  Araric 
crossed  the  Danube:  in  his  first  encounter  utith 
Constantino  he  was  successful;  but  in  a  second  en- 
gagement he  was  worsted,  and,  as  his  own  dominion 
was  invaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  he 
concluded  a  peace.  The  consequence  was,  that 
henceforth,  so  long  as  the  fiunily  oF  Constantino  oo 
cuped  the  imperial  throne,  that  is,  till  a.  d.  363, 
the  Goths  never  made  any  attack  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  Their  great  king  Heimnanric  never 
made  war  against  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Valens  the  western  portion  of  the  Goths  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Romans,  which  lasted  three  years 
(from  A.  D.  367 — 369),  but  in  which  no  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  and  which  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  in  which  the  Goths  acted  the  part  of  vic- 
tors. (Amm.  Marc  xxxviL  4,  5;  Themist  Orat, 
X.  p.  129,  folL)  At  the  time  when  the  Huns  in- 
vaded Europe  from  the  east,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  branch  of  the  Goths,  called  Visigoths,  took  refuge 
in  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Danube,  imploring 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  admit  them  and 
protect  them  against  the  barbarians;  in  a.d.  375 
they  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube  under  their 
chiefs,  Fridigem  and  Alavivus,  amounting  to 
200,000.  The  Ostrogoths,  another  part  of  the  na- 
tion, being  refused  admission  into  the  Roman  empire, 
took  refuge  in  the  moantaina  with  their  king  Atha- 
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nui&  The  VuigoUis,  when  fettled  in  Moena,  wen 
insolently  treated  by  their  protecton,  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  which  they  attacked  and  defeated  the  Boman 
general  Lapicinos,  traTeraed  the  neighbooring  conn- 
tries,  and,  ooojointly  with  the  bands  of  Goihs  that 
senred  in  the  Roman  armies  and  with  others  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  defeated  the  Boman  army  near  Adria- 
nople,  whcae  the  emperor  Vakns  himself  lost  his 
life,  A.  D.  378.  The  Visigoths  then  speared  before 
C<nistantinop1e,  but  without  being  able  to  take  it, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps. 
In  the  reign  of  Theodosins  they  spread  devastation 
both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north;  and  their  hosts, 
though  reduced  by  many  reverses,  remained  masters 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia  (Jornand.  26),  for  their  num- 
bers were  constantly  increased  by  fresh  reinforoe- 
ments  from  the  north,  and  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople saw  no  other  way  of  securing  itself  against 
their  attacks  than  by  forming  friendly  rektions  with 
them,  and  making  them  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire. (Oros.  vii.34;  Socmt.  ▼.  10;  Themist.  OrtU. 
xvi.  p.  252,  folL;  Zotdm.  iv.  56.)  Henceforth  the 
Goths  were  regularly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Boman  empire;  but  alter  the  death  of  Theodonus, 
swarms  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Alaric, 
quitted  Thrace,  advanced  unmolested  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  towards  Thebes  and  Athens, 
plundered  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  where  they  remained.  (Zosim.  v. 
5,  foil.  26.)  In  the  mesntime  Gaina,  anther  chief 
in  the  east,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Constantinople  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  his 
army  across  the  Danube.  (Zosim.  v.  13,  folL;  So- 
crat.  vi.  6.)  After  this  Alaric  again  appears  in  the 
service  of  the  empire  with  the  title  of  J)ux  lUyrici, 
whence  he  made  an  invasion  into  Italy,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  about  A.  D.  400.  (Clandian, 
de  Bell  Get,  535 ;  Jornand.  29  ;  Oros.  vil  37.) 
His  example,  however,  was  followed  by  Badagaisus, 
who,  in  A.  D.  405,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous 
army  of  Goths,  though  apparently  without  producing 
any  results.  Alaric  himself  then  again  poured  down 
his  hosts  upon  Italy,  and  thrice  advanced  to  Borne, 
which  had  not  seen  an  army  of  northern  barbarians 
within  its  walls  since  its  capture  by  the  Gauls.  From 
Bome  Alaric  turned  to  the  south  of  Italy,  where  death 
cut  short  his  victorious  career.  In  a.d.  412  the  Goths 
quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  being  given  up  to 
them;  after  having  remained  there  for  .a  short  time, 
they  crossed  tho  Pyrenees  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Spain,  where  Athaulf,  the  successor  of 
Alaric,  was  assassinated.  His  successor,  Wallia, 
assisted  the  Bomans  against  the  Vandals  and  Alani 
in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  portion  of  Western 
Gaul,  from  Tolosa  to  the  ocean.  The  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Goths  extended  their  empire  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  and  the  kingdom  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  under  Euric.  The  empire  of  the 
Visigoths  then  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
and  a  large  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  kings  resided 
at  Tolosa,  Arelate,  or  Burdigala  ;  but  after  Euric's 
death  the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empird  was 
overthrown  about  two  centuries  kiter  by  the  Sa- 
racens. 

At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were  received  by 
the  emperor  Valens  within  the  Boman  dominion,  the 
application  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as  already  stated,  was 
rejected ;  but  they  to^  tho  first  opportunity  of 
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crossing  the  Danube  notwithstanding,  and 
Fridigon,  during  whose  expedition  to  the  south,  how- 
ever, they  marched  into  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc; 
xxxL  5,  12;  Jornand.  27.)  In  the  rdgn  of  Tlieiv- 
dosius,  when  the  Visigoths  had  become  reconciled 
with  the  Bomans,  there  i^peared  a  new  host  of  Os- 
trogoths about  the  month  df  the  Danube,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river  they  were  completely 
deftflted  by  the  Romans.  (Zosim.  ir.  35 ;  Claudiao, 
de  TV,  Cont,  Horn,  623,  folL)  During  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths  did  not  bj  them- 
selves commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Bomans,  but  joined  Attila  in  his  expedition  into 
GauL  (Jornand.  38.)  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Huns  the  Ostrogoths  appear  again  in  Pannonia, 
which  was  ceded  to  them,  and  the  Eastern  empire 
was  in  fact  obliged  to  purchase  their  peace  with 
huge  sums  of  money.  But  after  some  time  the 
Ostrogothic  king  Widemir  led  his  hosts  into  Italy; 
but  his  son,  bong  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor 
Glycerins  by  presents,  quitted  the  country  to  join 
the  Visigoths  in  the  west  In  the  meantime  other 
hosts  under  different  leaden  traversed  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  finally  reodved  settlements  in  the  coon- 
tiy  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  Mount  Haemns, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  The  town  of  Nova 
in  Moesia  is  said  to  have  beisn  the  residence  of  their 
king  Theodoric,  who,  in  a.  d.  489,  on  the  instigation 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  entered  on  his  gnni  expedi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Itafy. 
He  was  successful,  and  established  the  king«<«ii  «£ 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer.  The  new  empire 
was  so  powerful  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Theo- 
doric no  one  ventured  to  attack  it.  But  his  death 
involved  the  down&U  of  his  kingdom;  for  iriule  the 
members  of  his  family  were  embroiled  in  domestio 
feuds,  the  kingdom  wss  attacked  by  foreign  enemies, 
and,  though  it  was  bravely  defended,  became  a  prey 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrajgotfas  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  people. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Goths  and 
their  two  chief  branches  down  to  their  disappearance 
from  history.  The  part  which  they  acted  in  the 
history  of  Uie  Boman  empire  was  so  important  and 
conspicuous,  that  down  to  the  present  day  their 
name  is  oftoi  used  as  synonymous  with  Gcnnans, 
although  they  were  only  a  bxmnch  of  the  great  Ger- 
man nation.  Having  traced  their  history,  we  shall 
now  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  various  tribes  of 
which  the  nation  of  the  Goths  consisted,  and  of 
their  sub-divisions.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  describes  the 
Goths  as  belonging  to  the  groups  of  tribes  which  he 
calls  VvulUif  while  some  modem  critics  regard  them 
as  a  part  of  the  Ittaevonet.  Thus  much,  however, 
is  certain,  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  the  name  Goths  embraced  the  German 
tribes  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  different  branches  making  up  the  Gothic 
group  are  the  following:  — 

1.  The  GotM  mtaoref,  also  called  MoetogaUdy 
were  the  branch  of  the  Western  Goths  whoi,  after 
having  received  permisaon  to  settle  in  Moesia,  re- 
mained there  in  fixed  habitations,  applying  them- 
selves to  the  peaceful  puisnits  of  agriculture. 
(Jornand.  51,  52.) 

2.  Gifiki  TetraseUae,  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Goths  on  the  Palus  MaeuUs  (Prooop.  JSeUL  GctJL 
iv.  4,  5,  18):  they  maintained  their  national  peea- 
liarities  for  a  long  period. 

3  The  Tai/alaet  on  the  Danube  in  Dacia, 
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a  part  of  the  Western  Goths.    (Amm.  llarc.  zvii. 
13,  zxzi.  3;  Entrap,  vui.  2.) 

4.  The  Gepidae^     [Gepedab.} 

5.  The  Rilgu.     [Buoii.] 

6.  The  Seiri  tnd  TwaiAtgi;  see  these  artvcks. 

7.  The  EentU  [Hebuu],  and 
'8.  IhbJvtkunffL     [JuTHUNOi.] 

Some  writers  also  include  the  Akni  and  Vandali 
among  the  Goths;  bat  see  Alaici  and  Vahdau. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  name,  was  diyided  into  two  mun  groups  or 
tribes,  the  Ostrogotht^  occupying  the  san^  steppes 
in  the  east,  and  the  Vigigotk$j  inhabiting  the  more 
fertile  and  woody  oomitries  in  the  west    The  farmer 
ooeor  tmder  the  names  of  AutProgoiki  (Pollio, 
CUnuL  6)  and  Ot^-ogotki  (Clandian,  «i  Eutrop.  ii. 
153).    The  earliest  traces  of  the  name  of  the  Visi- 
goths  (Fttf^oMt),  which  occurs  only  in  very  late 
writers,  are  found  in  Sidonins  Apolliharis  {Cairm, 
vii.  399,  431,  t.  476)  in  the  form  Vetus ;  and  in 
Cassiodoms  (  Vcar.  iii.  1,3)  we  find  Vuingotki  and 
Vmtigothaef  while  Jomandes  has  Weaegothae  and 
Wuigothae.    As  to  the  meaning  <tf  these  names, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  from 
the  countries  oocopied  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
nation,  the  one  signifying  the  Eastern,  and  the  other 
the  Western  Goths.    Zosimus  and  Ammianns  Mar- 
oeilinns  know  neither  of  these  two  names,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  until-  the  time  when 
the  Goths  were  in  possession  of  a  large  extent  of 
country  in  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea.    The  two 
writers  just  named  frequently  mention  the  Greutwngi 
or  Gruiungi  and  the  Tervingi  or  Thervingif  where 
they  are  evidently  speaking  of  Goths.    In  regard  to 
tiiese  names,  different  opinions  are  entertained  by  mo- 
dem writers,  some  believing  them  to  be  merely  local 
names,  which  accordingly  disappeared  after  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Goths  fii^om  the  country  north  of  the 
Euxin^  whence  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jor- 
nandes ;  others  think  that  Grutungi  is  only  another 
name  for  the  whole  of  the  Ostrogoths;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Grutungi  were  the  most  illustrious 
tribe  among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  the  Tervingi 
occupied  the  same  rank  among  the  Visigoths. 

As  the  Goths  were  a  thoroughly  German  race, 

their  re^gion  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  that 

oommon  to  all  the  Germans;  but  ever  since  the  time 

of  GoRStantine  the  Great,  Christianity  appears  to 

have  gradually  struck  root  among  the  Goths  settled 

in   Moesia  (the  Moeso-Goths)^,   whence  a  Gothic 

bishop  is  mentioned  as  present  at  the  council  of 

mcaea  in  A.  d.  325.    Their  form  of  Christianity 

was  probably  Arianism,  which  was  patraiised  by 

their  protiector  Valens,  and  which  was  certainly  ^e 

form  of  Christianity  adopted  by  their  celebrated 

bishop  Ulphilas.     Athanaric,  one  of  their  chie&, 

howerer,  made  great  efforts  to  destroy  Christianity 

smaog  his  people,  and  punished  those  who  resisted 

his  afttecnpts  in  a  most  cruel  manner;  but  he  did 

not  SQoeeed.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  among 

these  Goths,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling 

near  and  even  among  civilised  subjects  of  the  Eomau 

empira,  greatly  contributed  to  raising  them,  in  point 

of  civilisation,  above  the  other  German  tribes.    Theur 

bishop  Ulphilae,  in  the  fourth  century,  formed  a  new 

alphabet  out  of  those  of  the  Greeki  and  Romans, 

which  in  the  course  of  time  was  adopted  by  all  the 

German  tribes,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 

still  in  general  use  in  Germany,  and  b  known  in 

this  country  by  the  name  of  **  black  letter.**  (Socrat. 

UisL-SoeL  iv.  27;  Soaom.  vL  36;  Jonmnd.  51; 

vol-.  I. 
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IHiilostorg.  ii.  5.)  The  same  bishop  also  tninRlstfd 
the  Scriptures  mto  the  Gothic  Unguage,  and  this 
trandtttion  is  the  most  ancient  document  of  the 
German  language  now  extant  Unfortunately,  the 
translation  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete;  bnt 
the  fragments  are  still  quite  sufficient  to  enaUe  us 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  language  at  that  time.  It 
contains  many  words  which  ^  Goths  in  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Latins  bomowed  from  them, 
and  a  fow  others  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sarmatians  or  Dadans.  Besides  this  translation  of 
the  S9riptures,  we  possess  a  few  other  monuments  of 
the  Gothic  language,  which,  however,  are  of  less 
importance.  It  may  be  observed  here,  by  the  way, 
that  of  all  the  Germanic  dialects  the  Swedish  is 
least  like  the  Gothic,  though  there  is  a  tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  Scandinavia  (Scandia)  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Goths.  ( Jomand.  4, 5.)  The 
fact  that  Goths  once  did  dwell  in  Scandinavia  is 
indeed  attested  by  a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  among 
which  the  names  of  places  are  sot  the  least  import- 
ant; but  the  probability  is,  that  the  Goths  migrated 
to  Scandin&via  from  the  couatiy  cast  of  the  Vistula, 
even  before  they  proceeded  souU^wa^d:  at  least  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  1 1.  §  35)  mentions  Gutue  (TovraC)  in 
Scandia.  The  Visigoths,  lastly,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  that  had  a  written 
code  of  laws,  the  drawing  up  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
their  king  Buric  in  the  fifth  century.  (Compt. 
Eisenschmidt,  de  Origine  Ottrogoihortm  et  Vin-* 
gothorumj  Jena,  1835 ;  Zahn,  Ulfilas's  Gotkische 
Bibelubeneiaing,  ^.,  Weissenfels,  1805;  Aschbach, 
Geschichte  der  Westgoikm;  Manso,  Geseh.  der 
Ottgothm  in  ItaUeny  1824,  together  with  the  works 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article  Germ ania,  and 
Dr.  Latham  on  Tadt.  Gtrm.  p.  162,  and  Epilegtmi, 
p.  xxxviii.,  foH.)^  [L.  S.1 

GOTHFNI  or  GOTrai,  a  tribe  on  the  east  of 'the 
Quadi  and  Maroomanni,  that  is,  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  ancient  Germany,  who,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Taeitus  {Germ,  43),  spoke 
the  Celtic  language.  Some  believe  that  the  Cotini, 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  12),  and  the 
JHuyvoi  of  Ptolemy  (H.  1 1.  §  21),  are  identical  with 
the  Gothini.  Taeitus's  description  of  their  habi- 
tations, **  Terga>MarcomannonimGuadorumqueclau- 
dunt,**  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  whence  some  have 
placed  them  on  the  '\^tu]a,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cracow,  while  others  understand  Tacitus  to  refer 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni, 
that  is,  the  country  now  called  Styria.  Others  again 
regard  the  country  about  the  river  March  as  the 
original  seats  of  tiie  Gothini:  and  this  view  derives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  names  about  the 
Lunawald  are  Celtic,  and  that  the  mountain  contains 
ancient  iron  mines;  for  Tacitus  expressly  states  that 
the  Gothini  were  employed  in  iron  mines.  (Conip. 
Wilhelm,  (?er»ikwt«n,  p.  231,  fol*. ;  Duncker,  Orig, 
German,  i.  p.  55,  foil. ;  Laljiam,  on  Tadt.  Germ. 
^  166.)  [L.  S.] 

GOTHONES.    [GoTHi.2 

GRAAEI  (f/Kiaiof),  a  Paeonian  tribe,  situated 
on  the  Strymon.     (Thuc.  ii.  96.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRABAEi,  a  people  and  pkce  in  Ulyricum  (Plin. 
iiL  22.  s.  26),  peihaps  Gtahovo  in  the  S.  of  the 
Herzegovmm,  [E.  B.  J  ] 

GRACCURRIS  {Eik  Graccuritanus :  near  Co- 
reUa\  a  town  of  the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
•onensis,  on  the  great  road  from  Asturica  to  Tarraoo, 
64  M.  P.  west  of  Caesaraugusta.  Its  former  name, 
Uurds,  was  changed  in  honour  of  Sempronins  Grac- 

St 
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cbw,  wbo  pfacad  new  0e«tien  B  it, 
ofCeitibcm.  ltb<loii|5»d  to  Urn  ecrnvmlm  ^  Cm- 
mnof^aaUmf  aad  «m  a  «Mn«^pMMi,  with  tiie  emtaB 
Romma  (Ut.  /V.  zE,  £^  sL,  eompi  Ficnk. 
SuppL,  lir.  siL  4 :  Fataf, «. «. ;  Pin.  m.  3.  t^  4 ; 
Itm.  A9L  p. 450;  Coioi  <y.  Flora,  ifed:  db  £9^ 
rol.  ti.  pL  448;  Jfiaonct,  t«L  l  p. 44,  SvpfL  voL  i, 
|iu88;  S(stiia,pi53;  Eckbd,  vuL  k  p.50;  Ukcrt. 
YoL  iL  pC.  1.  ]».  448.)  [P.  &] 

GBADUM,  AD,  «r  GBADUS,  Aa  Tlw  tfari- 
tiiM  Itio.  of  ihB  foutfa  eoMt  ol  Gallut  luka  it  « 
diitaoee  of  181LP.,  "afcMb  ad  gndwn  Mmt- 
Ittaaonmi  flonot  Bbodflnv;"  aad  tfaca  30  IL  P. 
"  m.  gndu  yet  flonom  BKwhmnn  Ardatmn.*  The 
FoBflM  are  tiM  FoBflM  McriaiMe  (Fa»-&f-ifar«9iftf ), 
•od  **  ad  gndnni "  BOit  be  one  of  tbe  old  Bwatht  of 
tbeRbone.  Tlw  nte  of  **  ad  gndm  '  if  flappwd 
bj  aonw  Frandi  writen  to  be  €kd^om^  Ammkime 
ManeUiiiiM  (xr.  U)  deieribeftheBliaBeuentaiiig 
tbe  MB  *'per  petnlnm  num  qoaii  voeant  Ad 
Giadot."  There  hmj  have  been  leteni  Gradns  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Bhooe,  ier  "gndoe"  is  a  hmding- 
place,  or  stepi  lor  getting  in  and  oat  of  efaipa 
(Valer.  Max.  iiL  8);  and  D^AnvUle  obeems  that 
the  name  Gradoe  is  not  limited  te  the  moaths  of  the 
Bbone,  but  oceon  00  the  eoests  ef  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  it  is  prooonnced  Grao  and  Gradik,  Ammiaoas 
pUoes  this  ** sinas"  18  miles  from  Arka^  which  is  a 
great  deal  too  little.  The  word  "scahi,"  a  Latin 
word  of  the  same  mening,  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
is  also  used  to  signify  a  landing-place  or  maritime 
town  in  the  eistem  part  of  the  Meditemmeso.  [G.L.] 

GfiAE'CIA.  the  name  giren  by  the  Romans  to  the 
ooontiy  called  HBLLAa('EAAiff:  JEM.*EAA9ry,pr£A^ 
Aifi'f  f)  by  the  inhabitaats  themselves.  Itis  proposed  in 
the  following  aitide  to  giro  a  brief  oatline  of  Uie  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  the  oountxyf  and  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  the  characteristie  featores  of  its 
geography.  The  following  sketch  must  be  fiUed  up 
by  referring  to  the  names  of  the  political  divisions  df 
Greece,  wider  which  the  reader  will  find  a  detailed 
account  of  the  geogiaphy  of  the  eonntry.  The  ge- 
neral piditical  history  of  the  country,  and  discnssioDs 
respecting  its  esriy  inhabitants,  are  purposely  omitted, 
as  these  subjects  more  properly  belong  to  a  history 
of  Greece,  and  could  not  be  treated  here  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  stadent 

L  Namx. 

The  word  EtMaa  was  used  originally  to  signify  a 
small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  containing  a 
town  of  the  some  name.  (Horn.  II.  il  683 ;  Thnc.  i.  3 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  431;  Dicaearch.  ^  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
Steph.  B.  $.  V.  'EXXdr.)  From  this  district  the  Hel- 
lenes gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer  their  name  had  not  be- 
come cmnmon  to  the  whole  Greek  nation.  The  poet 
usually  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Danai, 
Achaei,  or  Argeii;  and  the  only  passage  {/2L  ii.  530) 
in  which  the  name  of  Pan-Hellenes  occun  wss  re- 
jected by  Aristarehus  and  other  sacient  commen- 
tators, as  spurious.  But  at  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history  we  find  all  the  membere  ef  the  Hel- 
lenic race  distinguished  by  this  name,  aad  glorying 
in  their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  Hellen, 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  gave  to  every  district  in 
which  they  were  settled  the  name  of  HeUu,  which 
was  thus  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  and  did  not  radi- 
cate any  particular  country,  bounded  by  certain  geo- 
graphical limits.  In  this  general  sense  the  most 
distant  Hellenic  colonies  belonged  to  HeUas;  and 
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of  uie  Hcuenes, 

restiieCad  sense  ID  sigafy  all 

AmbeacuD  gnlfaadtibei 

as  fisr  «  the  isthma 

tkai  it  iscaOed  by 

mum  BtOm  (4  'EAXas  vsmx^X 

writen  Ifaaas  JPttper.    The  lw« 

stated  that  Cc 

townaad  golf  ef  AnAsada  on  the 
ezteadedM  6r  as  Moegit  HobmIs  and  the 
the  Pepsius,  eei  the  opposite 
maaner,  makes  HeOas  ^"^vmr-^  a& 
(Scyka:,  p.  IS,  ed-HndsoB;  Dieaeaidi.  31,  pi  3; 
Ephor.  <^  Skib,  viiL  pi  334.)  Aceuidiag  te  these 
acooonts,  the  noitheni  frontier  ef  Hcflas  was  a  fine 
dnwn  firam  the  Amhraeisii  galf  apwaida  alaag  lis. 
Pmdns,  and  then  at  ri^  angks  to  the  latter,  dsag 
the  CambBBJaa  monataina,  totfaemovthof  the  Pe- 
neiua.  Epeims  consequeatfy  Ibnaed  bd  part  ef 
Helfatf;  Ibr,  though  there  was  a  miztun  of  HeBeoie. 
blood  amoQg  the  Epeirat  tribes,  thcj  diftied  too 
widely  in  thrir  habits  and  genenldianKtsfieBa  the 
great  body  of  the  HeUenes,  to  be  entitled  to  a  piKa 
among  tlM  latter.  The  same  namA  weald  appfy, 
with  even  still  greater  frroe,  to  sooia  ef  ^  moua- 
taiaeen  of  Aetolia,  who  an  desfrihed  bj  TlacjdideB 
as  eating  raw  meat  and  speaking  a  lai|;Tia£r  which 
was  unintelligible.    (Thnc.  iiL  102.) 

There  aeems  to  have  been  sooM  dieerepan^  reqiect- 
ing  the  exact  boundarieB  of  HeOas  Proper.  When  the 
Aetolians  called  upon  the  hMt  Philip  ef  li«**<*if»  to 
withdraw  from  HeUas,  he  retorted  hj  aakiog  them 
where  they  woold  fix  its  bouadariea?  and  by  remind- 
ing them  that  the  greater  part  of  their  own  body  wen 
not  Hellenes,  add^,  **  The  tribes  of  the  Agneans, 
of  the  Ajwdoti,  and  of  the  AmphOftpKi^  ^s  not 
HeUas."  (Pdyb.  xvii  5;  quoted  by  Thiclwan,  toL 
i.  p.  4.) 

Herodotus,  in  opposition  to  the  preoedii^aeeoaBtB, 
appeare  to  have  extended  the  boundarka  of  HeDas 
north  ef  the  Ambiadan  gulf^  and  to  have  regarded 
the  Theqirotians  as  HeUenes.  (Herod.  iL  56.)  On 
the  other  hand,  some  ancient  writen  would  even 
exclude  Theesaly  from  Hellas,  and  would  make  as 
ito  northern  boundary  a  liae  draim  from  the  Am- 
braciaa  to  the  Ualic  gnlf ;  but  Dicaearchua  justly 
argues  that  the  country  in  which  the  original  HeUaa 
was  situated  ought  surely  to  be  inoinded  under  this 
name  (p.  21,  seq.). 

Peloponnesus,  or  the  Island  of  Pelopa,  fimned  no 
part  of  HeUas  Proper,  although  it  was  of  oonrse  in- 
habited by  Hellenes  (Dicaearch.  p.  20;  Phn.  iv.  4* 
s.  5);  but  Bometunes  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek 
islands  were  included  under  the  general  nana  ef 
Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  barbmans. 
(Dem.  PhU.  iiL  p.  118;  Died.  xL  39;  oompu  Stnh. 
viiL  p.  334.)  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Vinr^iK 
man  monarchs  had  become  mastera  of  HeUaa»  and 
had  extended  the  Hellenic  language  and  civifiantkn 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Maoedonia  and  the  sonthem 
part  of  Ulyzia  were  included  in  HeUas.  Thus  w« 
find  that  Strabo  (vlL  p.  332)  calls  M«<-*V«Tfi  Tltii«i ; 
but  he  immediately  adds,  ww\  fjjprot  rf  ^v^u  rsSr 
r6iwmif  dKO\ov$owr€s  md  rf  irx6tuni  x*^  ^Y**- 
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The  maon  why  the  BomaoB  gave  to  Hellu  the 
Dsme  of  ChraecUif  and  to  the  Hellenes  the  name  of 
Graedf  eaonot  be  aaoertaioed ;  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  people  are  frequently  called  by  foreignera 
by  a  name  diffeirent  from  the  one  in  use  among  them'- 
aelres*  Thos,  the  people  called  Etniscans  or  Tnscana 
by  the  Bomana,  and  Tyrrhenians  or  Tynenians  by 
the  Qreeks,  bore  the  name  of  Rasena  among  them- 
selves; and  the  diffarent  names  given  to  tibe  Ger- 
mans in  their  own  conntry  and  among  foreigners 
supplies  a  parallel  instance  in  modem  times.  The 
wotd  Graeei  fint  ocean  in  Aristotle,  who  states 
that  the  most  ancient  Hellas  lay  about  Dodona  and 
the  Acheloos,  and  that  this  district  was  inhabited 
by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Oraed 
but  now  Hellenes.  (Aristot.  Meteor,  L  14.)  The 
SeUi  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of 
the  Dodonaean  Zeos.  (Hom.  il  xri.  234.)  By  Pin- 
dar they  were  called  Helli;  and  Hesiod  spoke  of  the 
oonntiy  about  Dodona  under  the  name  ^  Hellq)ia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  328.)  We  do  not  know  what  au- 
thority Aristotle  had  for  his  statement;  bat  it  was  in 
oppositioo  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Grreeks,  who 
supposed  the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans  to  have 
been  in  the  Aduuan  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts 
Othrys  and  Oeta.  According  to  another  authority, 
Graecus  was  a  son  of  ThoMalus.  (Steph.B. «.«. 
rpaut6s,)  In  consequence  of  the  statement  of  Ari- 
stotle it  has  been  inferred  that  the  name  of  Graeei 
was  at  one  period  widdy  spread  on  the  western  coast, 
and  hence  became  the  one  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  first  known  to  the  Italians  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  (Thirlwall,  vbL  i  p.  82.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Bomans  the  oountiy 
was  radn<»d  into  the  form  of  a  province,  under  the 
name  of  Aekmoj  and  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Gtaecia  in  official  language^    [Achaia,  p.  17.] 

n.  SlTUATXON,  BoCJrDABIES,  AlTD  SiZE. 

HeHas  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  most  easteriy 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  extend  from  the 
south  of  Europe  inio  the  MBditemmean  sea.  These 
pfniinimlaB  are  very  difibrent  in  fonn.  Spain  is  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  possessing  very  little  of  the 
chanetar  if  a  peninsula,  except  in  its  northern  part, 
where  it  is  united  by  an  isthmus  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  does  not  commmce  with  an  isthmus, 
but  pvDJecta  fiom  the  continent  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
tongue  of  hiad,  down  which  runs  horn  north  to  south 
the  hack-bone  of  the  Apennines,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  ports.  The  most  easterly  of  the  three 
pemnnilas  commences  with  so  large  a  breadth  of 
country  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  recognise  at 
first  Its  peninsular  shape ;  but  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
south  it  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
The  base  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  nwotlis  of  the  Danube;  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  broken  into  »  number  of  bays  and  gulfs, 
which  form  a  series  of  peninsulas,  the  last  and  most 
perfect  being  the  peninsala  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  great  peninsula  to  which  Hellas  belongs  is 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Balkan  MouHkane^  known  in  ancient  times 
by  the  names  of  Haemus,  Seomius,  and  the  Dlyrian 
Alps,  which  extend  along  tbe  base  of  the  triangle 
from  the  Euzine  to  the  Adriatic.  Sooth  of  these 
moontains  dwelt  the  various  Thracian,  Macedonian, 
and  Dlyrian  tribes ;  but  these  formed  no  part  of  Hellas, 
though  many  modem  geographera  have  designated 
their  coantry  by  the  name  of  Northern  Greece,  and 
have  given  to  HeUas  Proper  the  name  of  Middle  or 
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Central  Greece.  But  Hellas  Proper  begins  only  at 
the  40tli  degree  of  latitude;  and,  induding  Epeirus 
under  this  name  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  se- 
parated from  Macedonia  and  Illyria  by  a  well-defined 
boundary.  At  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  the  pen- 
insula is  traversed  fran  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  commencing  at  the  gulf  of  Therroa,  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  terminating  at  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  promontwy,  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  was 
known  in  its  eastern  half  by  the  names  of  Olympus 
and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  in  its  western 
by  that  of  Mount  Lingon.  On  every  other  eide 
HelUu  was  washed  by  the  sea.  At  that  period  in 
the  histocy  of  the  world  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  civilisati<N)|  no 
nosition  could  be  more  fiivourable  than  that  of  Heilas. 
it  is  separated  from  Asia  by  a  sea,  studded  with 
isbmds  within  sight  of  one  another,  which  even  in 
the  infancy  of  navigation  seemed  to  allure  the  timid 
mariner  ftotn  shore  to  shore,  and  rendered  the  inter- 
course easy  between  Hellas  and  the  East  Towards 
the  south  it  faces  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
Africa;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  Italy  by 
a  narrow  channel,  which  in  some  parts  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  geograpUcal  miles  in  breadth.  An  account 
of  the  seas  which  wash  the  Grecian  coasts  is  given 
under  their  respective  names.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  here  that  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  bore 
the  general  name  of  the  A^ean,  of  which  the 
southern  portion  was  called  the  Cretan ;  that  the 
sea  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  the  Libyan;  and  that  the  sea  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  usually  bore  the  name  of  the  Ionian, 
of  which  the  northern  extremity  was  called  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  while  its  southern  end  opposite  Sicily 
was  frequently  named  after  that  island.  [Aeoabux 
Mark;  Ionium  Harb;  Abriaticom  Mare.] 

H^as,  which  oommences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  docs  not  extend  further  than  the  thirty* 
sixth.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Tbirlwall,  that  in  one 
respect  Greece  stands  in  the  same  rdation  to  the 
rest  of  Enrope  that  Europe  does  to  the  other  conti- 
nents,—  in  the  great  range  of  its  eoast  compared 
with  the  extent  of  its  surftce;  so  that,  while  its 
surface  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Portugal,  its 
coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  put  to. 
gether.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Olympus  to 
Cape  Taenams,  is  not  more  than  250  English  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Acar- 
nania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  about  180  miles; 
and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambracia  across  the 
Pindns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneins  is  about  180 
miles.  (Grots,  vol.  ii  p.  302.)  Its  area,  as  calcu- 
lated by  GUnton  from  Arrowsmith's  map,  exclusive 
of  Epeirus,  but  including  Eubeea,  is  only  21,121 
square  English  miles,  of  which  Thessaly  contains 
5674  miles,  the  central  provinces  6288  miles,  Euboea 
1410  miles,  and  PeloponnesuB  7779  miles.  (Clin* 
ton,  F.  J7.  vol  iL  p.  885.)  The  small  extent  of  the 
sorikoe  of  Greece  will  be  more  folly  realised  by  reo(^ 
lecting  the  area  of  some  of  the  smaller  states  of 
modem  Europe, — Portugal  oontaining35,268  square 
English  miles,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  31,850,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  29,102.  When  it  is  fiuther 
recollected  that  the  small  area  of  Hellas  was  sub- 
divided among  a  number  of  independent  states,  — 
Attica,  for  example,  containing  only  720  miles, — 
the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  grandeur  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  and  the  inconsiderable  spot  of 
I  earth  on  which  they  were  performed.  (Comp.  A.  P. 
[  Stanley,  in  CUueiccd  Jfaftcfettm,  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
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III.  CONnOXTBATIOir  OF  THB  SUBFACB. 

The  chain  of  Lingoo  and  the  CambQiiiaii  mooD- 
tains  is  intersected  at  right  angles,  abont  midwaj 
between  the  laman  and  Aegaean  seas,  hj  tiie  long 
and  loftj  range  of  Pindns,  running  from  noith  to 
south,  the  back-bone  of  Gnece,  like  the  Apennines 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Mount  Pindus  fonns  tlie 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epeims.  At  the 
thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  at  a  point  in  the 
range  of  Pindus  called  Mount  Tympbiestus  (now 
Vdukhi)t  various  brsnches  radiate,  as  from  a  centre. 
On  the  east  the  two  chains  of  Othrys  and  Oda 
branch  off  towards  the  sea,  the  former  running  nearly 
due  east,  and  the  Utter  more  towards  the  soi^-east. 
To  the  west  of  Tymphrestus  there  is  no  chain  of 
mountains  extending  towards  the  western  sea  and 
corresponding  to  the  gigantic  twins  of  Oihrys  and 
Oeta,  but  only  a  continuatioD  of  the  Epeirot  moun- 
tains running  from  north  to  south.  Southward  of 
Tymphrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  here  di- 
Tides  into  two  branches,  no  longer  bears  the  same 
name.  One  strikes  south-westwaxd,  and  passes 
across  Aetolia,  under  the  names  of  Corax  and  Taphi- 
asBUS,  to  the  promontory  of  Antirrhinm  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding promontory  of  Bhium  in  PeIoponne8n& 
The  other  diverges  to  the  south*  east,  passing  through 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  nnder  the  names  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaertm,  and  Hymettus,  down 
to  Suuinm,  the  soothemmost  point  of  Attica;  but 
even  here  it  does  not  end,  for  the  isUuids  of  Geos, 
Cythnos,  Seriphos  and  Siphnos  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuance  of  this  chain. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Ihe  general  direction  of 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Northern  Greece;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  a  little  men  into  detail,  re- 
ferring the  ruder  for  a  fuller  account  to  the  names 
of  the  political  divisions  of  the  coontiy.  Taking 
Mount  Pindus  again  as  our  starting-point,  we  ob- 
serve that  from  it  two  huge  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  enclosing  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  the 
richest  and  largest  in  all  Greece.  These  two  arms, 
which  run  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
60  miles,  liave  been  already  mentioned  nnder  the 
names  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  and  Mount 
Othrys.  The  Cambunian  mountains  terminate  upon 
the  coast  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Olympus,  which  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  all  Greece,  being  9700  feet 
above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow.  Mount  Othrys  reaches  the  sea  between 
the  Pagasaean  and  Malian  gulfs.  South  of  Olym- 
pus a  range  of  mountains^  first  called  Ossa  and  after- 
wards Pelion,  stretches  along  the  <!oast  of  Thessaly, 
parallel  to  Monnt  Pindus;  Ossa  is  a  steep  conical 
peak,  rising  high  into  the  clouds,  and,  like  Olympus, 
generally  covered  with  snow,  while  Pelion  exhibits  a 
broad  and  less  abrupt  outline.  Thus  Thessaly  is 
enclosed  between  four  natural  ramparts,  and  is  only 
accessible  on  the  north  by  the  celebrated  vale  ci 
Tempe,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through 
which  the  Peneius  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Towards 
the  south,  however,  Thessaly  was  open  to  the  sea, 
which  here  fonns  the  extensive  gulf  of  Pagasae,  the 
cradle  of  Greek  navigation,  from  whose  i^ores  tlie 
Argo  was  launched.  Epeims,  the  country  to 
the  west  of  Pindus,  is  of  an  entirely  difierent  cha- 
racter from  Thessaly.  It  contains  no  plain  of  any 
extent,  but  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moun- 
tains, whose  general  direction,  as  already  observed, 
is  frtnn  north  to  south.  | 


The  moontains  of  the  islaiid  of  Eoboea,  vUch 
lies  opposite  to  the  coasts  of  Boeotia  and  Attio, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a  eontinnation  of  the  chain 
of  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  of  that  of  Othryi.  The 
mountain-system  ef  Enboea  is  further  prokiiij^  hj 
the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  Mycooos,  sad  Naioi, 
beknging  to  the  Oyclades. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt  Lacmon  (now  Zi/go)^  tbe 
point  where  Mount  Pindns  btsects  tbe  nortbn 
barrier  of  Hellas,  four  coosiderable  rivers  take  their 
rise.  Of  these  rivers  two,  the  Aons  and  the  Halia^ 
mon,  do  not  belong  to  Hellas ;  the  former  floviog 
through  Dlyria,  and  tbe  latter  through  Mscwkwii : 
but  the  other  two,  the  Peneius  and  the  Acbekm, 
are  the  most  important  in  Northern  Greece.  Tbe 
Peneius  flows  with  a  skm  and  windmg  ooma 
thiongh  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  finds  its  waj  into 
the  sea  through  the  pass  of  Tempe,  as  meotiaMd 
above ;  the  Achelons,  which  is  the  larger  of  tbe 
two,  flows  towards  the  south  through  the  rude  and 
mountainous  country  of  Epeinis,  then  forms  tbe 
boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  and  after 
a  course  of  130  miles  finally  falls  into  the  lonjas 
sea  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gul£ 

A  little  south  of  Mt  Tymphrestus,  at  the  thiitj- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Greeoe  is  contracted  into  a 
kind  ef  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gulfs,  the  Am- 
bradan  on  the  west  and  the  Malian  on  tbe  cast 
This  isthmus  separates  the  peninsula  of  Ifiddk 
Greeoe  from  the  Thessalian  and  Epeirot  mainlaod. 

The  peninsnU  of  Middle  Greece  may  again  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves.  The  western  half, 
which  bears  the  names'  of  Aetolia  and  Acanaoia, 
is  of  the  same  character  as  Epeinis,  with  whidi  it 
is  connected  by  the  Acheloua.  The  branch  ol 
Mount  Pindus  which  extouls  from  Mount  Tym- 
phrestus in  a  south-westerly  direction,  here  nnites 
with  the  continuation  of  the  Epeirot  rooontuns,  and 
forms  rugged  and  inaccessible  highhuids,  which 
have  been  at  all  times  the  haont  cdT  robber  tribes. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  broad  and  fertile  plains, 
through  which  the  Achelons  flows. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  peninsala  of  nudland 
Greeoe  is  travened  by  the  branch  of  Mount  Plndss 
which  extends  from  Mount  Tymphrestus  in  a  sonth- 
easterly  direotion.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by 
the  rugged  pile  of  Oeta,  extendii^  firm  Tjin- 
phrestus  to  tbe  sea  at  Thermopylae,  and  forming 
the  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  midland  peninsnte. 
The  only  pass  through  it  is  the  celebrated  out  d 
Thermopyhe,  between  the  mountain  and  a  manm 
upon  the  coast,  which  in  one  part  is  bo  namw  is 
to  leave  room  fi>r  only  a  angle  carriage. 

North  of  Oeta,  and  between  thia  moontain  and 
the  neariy  parallel  range  of  Othiys,  b  a  feitile  vaOef 
about  60  miles  in  length,  stretching  eastward  to 
the  Malic  gulf,  and  drained  by  the  Sp^cheios,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  TymjiuroAm  at  the  bead 
of  the  valley  and  falls  into  the  Malic  gull  Air 
though  this  valley  is  usually  considered  a  part  of 
Theualy,  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  great 
Thessalian  plain  by  the  range  of  Othxys. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  sooih- 
easterly  continuation  of  Mount  Pindns  pa«es 
through  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  nndcf  the 
names  of  Parnassus,  HeUoon,  Citfaaeron,  and  Hy- 
mettus, till  it  peaches  the  sea  at  Soniiun.  There  is, 
however,  another  range,  which  takes  its  departure 
from  the  easterly  extremity  of  Oeta,  and  exteods 
along  the  coast  of  the  Enboean  sea,  through  the 
Locrian  tribes  and  Boeotia,  under  the  variooa  bum 
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of  Cnemis,  Ptoon,  and  Teomessos,  tin  it  joins 
Panes,  whlcli  is  a  lateral  branch  of  Cithaeron  ex- 
tending from  west  to  east  B7  means  of  Pentelicns, 
with  its  celebrated  marble  qoarries  to  the  south  of 
Pames,  the  range  is  farther  connected  with  the 
chain  running  fnm  Cithaeron  to  Sonium. 

Between  Pamassos  and  Oeta  is  a  narrow  plain 
called  Doris,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
have  descended  to  the  conqnest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Here  rises  the  Gephissus,  which  flows  through  the 
pUun  of  Phods  and  fioeotia,  and  &Xia  into  the  lake 
Gopais.  Phods  posaefises  some  fertile  plains  on  the 
Gephissns,  lying  between  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian 
mountains.  Boeotia  is  a  large  h(dlow  basin  shut  in 
on  every  side  bj  mountains,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  yeiy  fertile  land.  Attica  is 
another  peninsula,  resembling  in  shape  the  great 
peninsula  to  which  Greece  itself  belongs.  It  is  in 
the  fonn  of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  its  bwe  united  to  the  land.  As  the 
Gambunian  range  forms  the  outer,  and  Mount  Oeta 
the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  so  the  chain  of  Cithaeron 
and  Pames,  extending  along  the  baee  of  Attica,  is  a 
natural  rampart  protecting  this  country. 

It  has  been  ahneady  seen  that  the  lange  of 
Cithaeron  is  continued  towards  the  east  under  the 
name  of  Pames.  In  like  manner  it  u  prolonged 
towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  f(»ming  the  mountainous 
country  of  Megaris.  Hera  it  rises  into  a  new  chain, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  under 
the  name  of  the  Geraneian  mountains,  which  stretch 
across  M^aris  from  west  to  east  parallel  to  Cithae- 
ron. It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  gra- 
dually sinks  down  towards  the  Saronic  gulf.  The 
island  of  Salamis  and  its  surrounding  rocks  are  only 
a  continuation  of  this  chain.  Southwards  the  Ge- 
raneian mountains  sink  down  still  more  towards  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Hellas  Proper  finom  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west 
and  the  Saronic  gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  far 
inland  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween them,  only  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest 
part  The  isthmus  is  compantively  level,  being  in 
its  highest  point  not  more  than  246  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  immediately  to  the  south  rise 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Oneian  hills,  parallel  to  the  Ge- 
randan,  with  which  they  have  often  been  confounded. 
Here  stood  the  city  of  Corinth,  with  its  impregnable 
fortress  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  here  the  isthmus 
opened  out  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, it  deserves  remark  that  Stndx)  divides  Greece 
into  five  peninsulas.  The  first  is  the  Peloponnesus, 
aeparated  by  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia.  The  second 
is  the  one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the 
Megarian  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara, 
beii^^  120  stadia  from  sea  to  sea.  The  third  is  the 
one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the  recess  of 
the  Crissaean  gulf  to  Thermopylae,  an  imaginary 
straight  fine,  508  stadia  in  length,  being  drawn, 
which  indudes  within  it  the  whole  of  Boeotia,  and 
cuts  across  Phods  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  The 
fourth  has  an  isthmus  of  about  800  stadia,  extending 
from  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  the  Malian  gulf.  The 
filth  isthmus  is  more  than  1000  stadia,  extending 
from  the  same  Ambracian  gulf  through  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  to  the  Theimaic  gulf.  (Strsb.  viiL 
p.  334.) 

The  monntun-system  of  Peloponnesus  has  no  oon- 
neokion  with  the  rest  of  Greece..   The  mountains  in 
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Hdlas  Proper  form  an  unintenrupted  series  of  chains, 
running  out  from  the  mountains  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  Greece.  The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus 
on  the  oontraiy,  have  thdr  roots  in  Arcadia,  the 
central  district  of  the  country,  where  they  rise  to  a 
great  height.  Hence  Arcadia  has  been  aptly  called 
tiie  Switzerland  of  Peloponnesus,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  Switzerland  does  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Upon  closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  Alpine  district  is  endrded  by  an  irr^ular 
ring  of  mountams,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  wall, 
from  which  lateral  branches  extend  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sea. 

The  mountains  fwming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arcadia  are  the  loftiest  and  most  massive.  They 
extend  from  west  to  east,  terminating  in  the  magni- 
ficent height  of  Mount  Cyllene  (.Z^ria),  7788  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  first  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  mountains  seen  by  a  person  coming  over  the 
isthmus  from  Northern  Greece.  The  most  westerly 
point  of  this  northern banier is Erymanthus  (^(yUmoa)^ 
7297  feet  high  ;  and  between  it  and  Cyllene  are  the 
Aroanian  mountains  (ATAeXnuw),  7726  feet  in  height 
The  eastern  boundary  is  also  formed  by  a  continuous 
series  of  mountains,  stretching  from  Mount  Cyllene 
towards  the  south.  Those  bearing  a  special  name  in 
this  range  are  Artemishim  (7WmU»)>  ^^^^  ^^^et  in 
hdght ;  and  Parthenium  (i2(^tno),d993  feet  in  height, 
south  of  the  former.  The  range  terminates  in  Pamon. 
On  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  there  is  no  clearly 
defined  chain  of  mountains,  but  only  a  series  of  heights 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Alphdus  and  those  of  the  Eurotas.  It  is  not  till 
reaching  the  south-west  frontier  that  the  highlands 
again  rise  into  a  lofty  and  continuous  chain,  under  the 
name  of  Lycaeus  (DAiofirti)^  4659  feet  high.  From 
Lycaeus  a  range  of  mountains,  runnmg  south  till  it 
joins  Erymanthus,  constitutes  the  western  boundary 
of  Arcadia  ;  but  it  bean  no  special  name,  except  in 
its  northern  half,  where  it  is  called  Phdo&  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southem  barriers  of  Arcadia 
are  unbroken ;  but  the  western  wall  is  divided  by 
the  Alphdus,  which  finds  its  way  through  an  open- 
ing on  this  dde,  and  thence  descends  to  the  western 


The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  are  La- 
conia  and  Mesaenia,  on  the  south ;  Aigolis,  on  the 
east;  Elis,  on  the  west;  and  Achaia,  on  the  north. 
From  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  a  lofty  chain 
of  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Taygetus,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Taenaram,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  The  chain  of  Taygetus  is  the 
longest  and  highest  in  all  Pdoponnesns,  bdng  in 
one  part  7902  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more 
than  100  feet  above  CyUene.  From  Mount  Pamon, 
at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  another  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  parallel  to  the  range  of  Taenarus,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  promontoiy  of  Malea.  Between  this 
range,  which  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Pamon,  and  that  of  Taygetus,  was  tiie  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  which  Sparta  lay,  and  which  to  the  aouth 
of  Sparta  opened  out  into  a  plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent Measenia,  in  like  manner,  was  drained  by  the 
Pamisus,  whose  plain  was  still  more  extendve  than 
that  of  the  Eurotas ;  for  Messenia  contained  no  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Pami- 
sus, answering  to  the  range  of  Pamon  in  f4<f^iTiii, 
Both  the  Pamisns  and  the  Eurotas  fiow  into  gulft 
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running  a  ooniiderable  distance  into  the  land,  and 
aeparated  fram  one  another  bj  the  nunge  of  Tajgetos. 

The  river  Neda  sepaxmted  Meaeenia  from  Elia. 
This  ooontrj  is  covered,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent, 
with  the  oflbboots  of  the  Arndian  moontaina  ;  bat 
contain*  manj  plains  of  oonsiderabie  size  and  fer- 
tility. Of  these  the  two  most  important  an  the  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  ooontry  drained  bj  the  Alpheius, 
in  which  Pisa  stood,  and  the  one  in  the  north  throogh 
which  the  Peneios  flows. 

Achaia  was  the  name  of  the  narrow  slip  of  ooontiy 
between  the  great  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
Uie  Corinthian  gulf.  From  the  Arcadian  mountains 
there  project  several  spun,  either  running  oat  into 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promontories,  or  separated 
from  it  bj  narrow  levels.  The  plains  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  and  the  valleys  between 
them,  are  for  the  most  part  very  fertile. 

Argolis,  taking  the  name  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  peninsula  between 
the  Saronic  and  Argolic  golfe  ;  but  during  the  times 
of  Grecian  independence  it  contained  several  independ- 
ent states.  The  Aigolic  peninsula  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  brood  base,  at  (me  extremity  of  which 
atood  the  cities  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  at  the 
other  the  city  of  Aigos.  Corinth  and  Sicyon  pos- 
sessed a  level  track  of  country  along  the  coast,  and 
Argos  was  situated  in  a  plain,  10  or  12  miles  in  length 
and  from  4  to  5  in  breadth ;  but  the  peninsula  itaelf 
was  nearly  covered  with  a  lof^  range  of  hills. 

The  shape  of  Peloponnesus  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  Dionys.  Per.  403;  Agathem.  i. 
p.  1 5 ;  Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5.)  This  isthmus  is  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  outspread  form  of  the  peninsula, 
that  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  island, 
and  was  accordingly  called  the  island  of  Pelops,  from 
the  mythical  hero  of  this  name.  It  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  insular  situation  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  mountains 
at  the  foot  of  the  isthmus  to  secure  the  inhabitants 
firom  all  attacks  from  the  mainland,  and  to  allow 
them  to  develop  their  own  character  and  institutions 
without  any  disturbing  influences  from  without  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
mainUnd  by  the  isthmus  as  to  possess  at  all  times 
an  uninterrupted  oonmiunication  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  From  its  position,  approachable  only  by  a 
narrow  access  easily  guarded,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  by  the  ancients  the  acropolis  of  Greece. 
(EusUth.  ad  J)umgs,  Per.  403.) 

IV.     BlVEBS  AHD  LaEBS. 

Most  of  the  Greeian  rivers  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  supply  of  water. 
During  five  months  of  the  year,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  rain  fells  m  large  quantities,  which  fills  the 
crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills,  and  is  carried 
off  by  torrents.  In  summer  hardly  any  rain  feUs ; 
and  these  torrents,  so  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  are 
then  perfecUy  dry.  Even  many  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  parUy  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  rivers,  which  give  to  the  country  upon  the 
map  the  appearance  of  a  well- watered  district,  are 
nothing  but  winter  torrents,  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  expressive  name  of  x<VMi^^ovs.  Kone  of 
the  rivers  of  Greece  are  navigable.  The  most  oon- 
aidoraUe  in  Northern  Greece  are  the  Peneios  and 
the  Acheloos,  already  spoken  of.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Evenus,  whKh  flows  through  Aetolia, 
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patallel  to  the  AehekHis ;  the  SpvebeiaSy  which 
drains  the  valley  between  Oeta  and  Othija;  tlie  Ce- 
phisos  and  Asopna  in  Boeotia;  and  the  Cephisos 
and  Uissus  in  Attica,  the  last  of  which  is  dry  in 
sonuner,  and  only  desmes  mentiaa  ooaooonntof  its 
poetical  celebrity.  The  chief  ziver  of  Pdopannesos 
is  the  Alpbaina  n  Anadia  and  SUa;  Best  coHM  the 
Kurotas  in  Tiacomia,  the  Pamiios  in  Miwmiia,  and 
the  Peneios  in  Northern  £3i8. 

Though  there  are  few  perennial  riven  in  Greece, 
the  natore  of  the  coontry  is  fevooraUe  to  the  fenna- 
tion  of  marshes  and  lakes.  Many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  are  so  entirely  encircled  by  mnnntMW  that 
the  heavy  nine  which  descend  in  die  airtnmna]  and 
winter  months  find  no  outlet,  and  raraain  aa  lakes 
in  the  winter  and  aa  marshes  in  the  aommer.  In 
Thessaly  are  the  lakes  Nessonis  and  Boebeis ;  in 
Aetolia,  Trichonis ;  in  Boeotia,  Copaia ;  and  in  Ar- 
cadia, StymphaUs  and  others  The  waters  of  some 
of  these  lakes  find  their  wi^  throogh  natoral  cavi 
ties  in  the  limestone  mountains^  called  haiantbru 
by  the  modem  Greeks,  and  aifter  flowing  under 
ground  rise  again  after  a  greater  or  less  interrsL 
This  is  the  case  with  the  waters  of  the  Copsis 
{^Boeotia],  and  of  several  of  the  kkea  of  Arcadia, 
m  which  oonntry  this  phaenomenon  ia  very  frv 
quent  [AbcaoiaJ. 

V.  General  Rexarks  upov  Gbbcsav  Topo- 

ORAPHT. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  Gredaa  topogxa- 
pby  are  the  mountainous  character  of  the  ooontxy  and 
the  great  extent  of  its  aetrCoaaL  Next  to  Switxer- 
land,  Greece  is  the  most  mountainous  eoontzyof 
Europe;  but  this  general  description  oonveja  no 
collect  idea  of  its  peculiar  nature.  In  the  pveoeding 
account  we  have  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
direction  of  the  monntain-rangea  or  chaina,  bat  from 
these  project  in  all  directions  innumerable  iMandies, 
having  veiy  few  valleys  or  plains  of  any  extent.  These 
plains,  whether  large  or  small,  are  for  the  most  part 
either  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  or  open  on 
one  side  to  the  sea.  At  all  times  moontaina  have 
proved  the  greatest  barriers  to  interooorae  betweia 
neighbouring  tribes.  Each  of  the  Grecian  citiei, 
situated  in  a  plain,  and  separated  from  its  neigh- 
bours by  lofty  mountains,  idwi^  difficult,  and  oAca 
impossible  to  surmount,  grew  up  in  perfect  isolaticn. 
They  had  the  lees  temptation  to  try  to  scale  the 
loily  barriers  which  aorroanded  them,  rinoe  the  sea 
afibrded  them  an  easy  commnnieataan  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Almost  all  tiie  Grecian  states  had 
ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea;  and  Arcadia  was 
the  only  political  division  which  did  not  posseaa 
some  territory  on  the  ooasL 

The  mountaiiious  natare  of  the  ooontiy  ezerciiad 
an  important  influence  upon  the  p^it*nil  itwtinieff 
of  the  people.  The  chain  of  Lingon  and  the  Cam- 
bnnian  mountama  defended  Hellaa  from  foreign  in- 
vasion; and  the  moontaina  in  the  coontiy  itadf 
rendered  it  difficolt  for  one  section  of  the  race  to 
attack  another.  The  paaa  of  Thennopylae,  the 
peases  over  Cithaeron,  and  those  over  the  Gecaaoan 
and  Oneian  mountama  at  the  isthmoa,  oonkl  easily 
be  defended  by  a  handfdl  of  reaolate  men  against 
vastiy  superior  nxunbers.  The  same  canaea  pn^ 
dooed  a  huge  nomber  of  independent  atatea,  poUti- 
cal^  distinct  from  each  other,  and  always  diaindined 
to  form  any  kind  of  federal  union  even  for  the  par- 
pose  of  resisting  foreign  invasioii.  Thia  political 
aeparation  led  to  dispotea  and  hnstilitiea ;  and  thtir 
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nlartUw  man  tventiiaUj  proved  thdr  nun  I7  open- 
ing their  oonntiy  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Compi 
Grate,  HittoTff  of  Grttioe^  voLii.  p.SOO,  seq.) 

VL  Chiev  Productions. 

The  most  fertile  ^stricta  in  Greece,  aooording  to 
Thooydidea  (i.  2),  were  Theeaalj,  Boeotia,  and  a 
great  part  of  PelopoDnesna:  the  least  fertile  were 
Arcadia  and  Attica.  Wheat,  barlegr,  flax,  wine,  and 
nl,  mtt  the  cMef  prodoctioiis;  bat  more  caiefol  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  bestowed  npon  the  cnl- 
tore  of  the  vine  and  of  the  otive  than  npon  the  cereal 
crops.  Bread  seems  to  have  been  more  generallj 
made  of  barley  than  of  wheat  We  are  told  that  bj 
one  of  Sokm's  laws  barlej-oidces  were  provided  on 
ordinaiy  days,  and  wheaten  loaves  on  festivals,  fbr 
thoee  who  dined  in  the  Prytaneiom.  (Athen.  iv. 
137.)  The  hills  afforded  exoeUent  pastore  for 
cattle,  and  in  antiquity  supplied  plenty  of  timber, 
though  they  are  at  present  nearly  destitate  of  woods. 
The  disappearance  of  these  forests  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  diminished  fertility  of  Greece  as 
compared  with  ancient  times.  By  losing  the  shade 
which  they  afforded,  the  springs  have  been  burnt  up; 
and,  in  oooseqnenoe  of  kas  moistare,  vegetation  hiks 
become  poorer. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  we  find  horses,  asses, 
mules,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  Hones 
were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  since  the  country  is 
too  monntainoas  to  rear  any  number.  Hence  the 
Greek  cavalry  was  always  insignificant  Mules  were 
extensively  tued  in  Pel<^[Knne6as,  where  they  were 
fivond  more  nsefdl  thou  horses  in  traversing  the 
mountains.  Swine  were  very  numerous,  and  pork 
was  a  frvourite  article  of  food,  espeeially  among  the 
Arcadians.  The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  oows.  (Aristot  HisL  An.  iiL  15. 
§  5,  seq.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  we  find  menticm  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  boars.  Bears  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  He- 
rodotus rektes  that  lions  were  found  between  the 
Nestus  in  Thrace  and  the  Achelous  in  Aetolia  (He- 
rod. Tii.  126);  and  the  existence  of  lions  in  Greece, 
at  least  at  an  early  period,  is  rendered  probable  by 
tiie  l^;end  of  the  Nemean  lion. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  consist  fbr  the  most 
part  of  hard  limestone,  of  which  were  built  those 
massive  Cyclopian  walls  and  fortifications  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  upon  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were 
rich  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  affording  abundant 
and  beautifol  materials  to  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor.  The  best  marble-quarries  were  at  Carystus 
ID  Euboea,  at  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus  in  Attica, 
and  in  the  island  of  Pares. 

In  the  precious  metals  Greece  was  poor.  Gold 
and  silver  were  found  in  the  island  of  Slphnos ;  but 
the  most  productive  silver-mines  were  at  Laurium, 
in  the  south  of  Attica.  Both  copper  and  iron  were 
found  near  Chalds  in  Euboea;  and  there  were  also 
iron-mines  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus  in  Laconia. 

VIL  Clemate. 

The  climate  of  Greece  was  probably  more  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  malaria, 
which  now  poisoitt  the  atmosphere  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  ]»'obably  did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent when  the  land  was  more  tinckly  populated  and 
hotter  cultivated.  Herodotus  remarks  that  of  all 
eountrios  in  the  world  Greece  possessed  the  most 
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happily  tempered  seasons  (Herod,  iii.  106);  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Aristotle  considered  the  clunate  as 
highly  fiivourable  to  the  intelleetnal  energy  of  the  in« 
habitants,  since  it  was  equally  removed  from  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  (Hippocrat  die  ASre, 
12, 18;  Aristot  PoL  vii.  6.  $  1.)  But  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  its  sur&oe,  to  its  lofty  mountains 
and  depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  in 
different  districts.  In  the  highbuids  in  the  interior 
the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow  lying 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring;  while  in 
the  lowlands  open  to  the  sea  there  is  ha^y  ever  any 
severe  weather,  and  snow  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Modem  travellers  who  have  sufiered  from  excessive 
cold  and  snow-storms  passing  through  Boeotia  in 
the  middle  of  February,  have  found  npon  arriving  in 
Attica  warm  and  genial  weather.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  month  of  March,  travelleis  find  midwinter  on 
the  highlands  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
spring  in  Aigos  and  Laconia,  and  ^most  the  heat 
d  summer  in  the  plain  of  KakandtOj  at  the  head  of 
the  Messenian  gul£,  To  a  native  of  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Europe  one  of  the  most  striking  phaeno. 
mena  of  the  Gredan  climate  is  the  transparent 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  sky:  though  even  in  this  point  there  was  a 
great  dii^nce  between  the  various  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  Athenian  writers  frequency  contrast  the 
thick  and  damp  air  of  Boeotia  with  the  light  and 
dry  atmosphere  of  Athens. 

VIIL  VoLCAsio  Chanoes. 

Traces  cf  volcanic  agency  are  visible  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  although  no  volcanoes,  either  in  ac- 
tivity or  extinct,  are  found  in  the  country.  There  were 
hot^springs  at  Thermopyhie,  Aedepsus  in  Euboea, 
and  other  places ;  but  the  peninsuU  of  Methana 
in  the  Peloponneeus,  opposite  Aegina,  and  the  iabmd 
of  Thera  in  the  Aegaom  are  the  two  spots  which 
exhibit  the  clearest  traces  of  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  Methana  consists  of  trachyte  ;  and 
here  in  historical  times  a  volcanic  eruption  took 
place,  of  which  the  particuhrs  are  recorded  both  by 
Strabo  and  Ovid.  (Strab.  L  p.  59;  Ov.  Met.  xv. 
296,  seq.)  In  this  peninsula  there  are  still  two  hot 
sulphureous  springs,  near  one  of  which  exist  ves- 
tiges of  volcanic  eruption.  The  island  of  Thera  is 
covered  with  pumice-stone;  and  it  is  related  by 
Strabo  (I.  c)  that  on  one  occasion  flames  bunt  out 
from  the  sea  between  Thera  and  the  naghbouring 
island  of  Therssia,  and  that  an  island  was  thrown 
up  four  stadia  in  circnmference.  In  modem  times 
there  have  been  emptlons  of  the  same  kind  at  Thera 
and  its  neighbourhood:  of  one  of  the  most  terrible, 
which  occurred  in  1650,  we  possess  a  circumstantial 
account  by  an  eye-witness.  (Boss,  Bmen  aufden 
Griech,  itue/n,  voL  i.  p.  194.) 

Earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  been  of  firequent  00- 
currence  in  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus.  La- 
conia was  called  a  land  *<  easily  shaken  "  (je^htttrros  ii 
AcutwvuHiy  Strab.  viii.  p.  367);  and  in  the  terrible 
earthqnake  which  happened  in  b.  c.  464,  not  more 
than  five  houses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing  at 
Sparta;  more  than  20,000  persons  were  believed  to 
have  perished,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  vrere  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus.  (Thuc. 
iii.  89;  Died.  xi.  63;  Plut  dm.  16.)  On  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  earth- 
quakes have  been  still  more  destractive.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  waves  having  no  outlet  into  a  wide- 
spread and  open  sea,  they  have  in  these  convulsions 
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nuhed  npon  tbe  land  and  swallowed  np  wbde  eitiaB. 
This  was  the  fitte  of  Helioe  and  Bnxa,  which  in  one 
daj  (b.  c.  373)  disappeared  from  Achaia.  [Hb- 
UCK.]  Similar  disasters  have  ooonned  in  the  same 
neifrhboorhood  in  subseqaent  times.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberias  the  inhabitants  were  aelieved  frsm  tax- 
ation in  conseqiienoe  of  their  snffering  from  an 
earthquake  (Tao.  Ann,  iv.  IS);  and  in  1817  the 
town  of  Vottitga  (the  ancient  Aeginm)  narrowlj 
escaped  the  fate  of  Uelice  and  Bora,  since  the  sea 
rushed  inland  with  great  force  and  innndated  all 
the  level  inmiediately  below  the  town  (Iieake, 
MoreOf  vol.  iii.  p.  402). 

IX.  MODBRK  WoBKa. 

Greece  was,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  .1€th  cen* 
tary,  almost  an  unknown  ooonbry  to  the  western 
nations  of  Eun^  In  1573,  soon  after  Greek  had 
beg:an  to  he  studied  in  Germany,  Martin  Kraus,  or 
Crctsius,  professor  at  TUbingen,  contrived  te  open  a 
eonespondence  with  some  learned  Greeks  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and,  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to 
Theodore  ZygomaUs,  he  states  that  it  was  the 
general  optnion  in  Germany  that  Athens  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  wishes  to  kiMw  from  his  correspondent 
whether  this  is  the  truth.  S^gomalas  answers  that 
he  had  frequently  visited  Athens;  but  in  his  attempt 
to  describe  the  antiquities  of  Athens  he  commits  many 
blunders,  among  other  things,  calling  the  Pantheon 
the  Parthenon.  The  information,  .thus  obtained,  Cni- 
aius  published  in  his  7Weo-(rnMcia,  of  which  the 
fint  book  contained  the  political  histoiy,  the  second 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  remaining  six  his  oom- 
spondence  with  the  learned  Greeks.  Dksiiatbs, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1621, 
visited  Athens  in  1621 ,  and  wrote  some  Oluervatumt, 
which,  though  of  little  value,  aie  interesting  as  the 
first  account  of  any  part  of  Greece  from  the  personal 
observadon  of  a  native  of  Western  Europe.  I^eshayes 
supposed  the  Parthenon  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
Unknown  God.  Some  years  afterwards,  Palmebius 
(Paulmier  de  Grentemesnil),  a  French  nobleman  of 
Normandy  and  a  scholar,  who  died  at  Caen  in  1^70, 
undertook  a  voyage  into  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
illus  rating  its  ancient  geography.  His  work,  en- 
titled Graeeiae  DemxiptiOf  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  published  in  1678,  Lugd.  Batav.,  was  the  first 
of  any  value  upon  Grecian  geography,  but  it  gave 
an  account  of  only  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
Acamania.  In  1674,  Nouttbl,  who  was  sent  as 
French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  carried  with  him 
a  young  artist,  named  Cabbbt,  who  for  abont  five 
weeks  was  employed  in  making  drawings,  which  are 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  as  among  them  are  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  then  almost 
entire. 

A  new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  geogrsphy 
commenced  with  Spov,  a  French  physician  at  Lyons, 
and  Sir  George  Whkleb,  an  Englishman,  who 
travelled  toge&er  through  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
and  Locris,  in  1675  and  1676.  Spon  paUished 
his  account  of  their  travels  under  the  title  of 
Voyage  dItaUe,  de  DeUnoUe,  de  Grice,  et  d»  Li- 
vant,  fait  en  1676  par  Jzicob  ^jpon,  D.  M^  tt 
George  Whder^  Gentilhomme  Am^itf  Lyon,  1678. 
Wheler,  who  was  a  more  careful  observer  than 
Spon,  gave  his  account  of  their  travels  four  years 
litter,  under  the  title  of  Joumeg  into  Greece  in 
company  of  Dbctor  Spon,  London,  1682.  The 
learned  Gieek,  Mblbtios,  wrote  at  Naupactos,  in 
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1682,  a  weik  npon  geoersl  gwgnpihy,  in  whiefa  lis 
giwB  aoooe  valuable  informatioo  npon  many  phm 
in  Greece,  which  hn  had  visited  in  penon,  snd  'n 
which  he  has  also  preserved  numy  inscriptians  tfast 
have  been  siAseqnently  lost  Tins  work  was  first 
published  at  Venice,  in  1728,  under  the  tide  of 
rc«7^a^  woXojd  jmU  win  cv^KexBtirm  4g  Snf^ 
ptfw  %rfypap4mw  woAoMr  t«  itak  w4mw,  and  of 
which  a  eeoond  eifition  appeared  at  the  ssms  plaoe 
in  1807.  The  nsKt  wovk  of  importance  wai  by 
the  French  botanist,  Toubhbfobt,  who  trsveOed 
through  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  and  other 
countries  en  the  ooasts  of  the  Levant,  in  170O— 
1703.  Though  his  journey  was  nndertaken  chieflj 
with  a  sdent^  object,  he  gives  as  an  intcwsting 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  eoontaes  which  Iw 
visited.    His  work  was  published  after  his  dnth,  in 

1717,  2  vols.  4to.,  under  the  title  of  Relation  dne 
Voyage  du  Livant  fait  par  ordre  dn  Roi :  it  im 
translated  into  English,  and  pabliahed  in  Loodoo, 

1718,  2  vols.  4to.  FouBKoVT,  who  trardfed  in 
Greece  in  1729,  by  order  of  Loob  XV.,  oaptn^Ji 
Urge  number  of  inscriptaois,  which  he  dqiosited  in 
the  Boyal  Library  of  Paris.  He  boasted  of  hanng 
de&oed  the  inacriptioDs  whieh  he  oofsed,  and  sho  of 
having  destroyed  the  remains  of  sevwal  Greeistt 
cities;  hut  he  gnatly  exaggerated  his  bartaroos 
proceedings,  and  his  chief  object  in  making  the 
boast  was  that  he  might  palm  upon  the  w«U  s 
number  of  foraged  inscriptions :  for,  though  Bsoo2< 
Bochette  deferred  the  genuineness  of  these  inscrip- 
tions (LeOne  mr  lAuiheniicHi  dee  Inaeriptkm  d» 
Fourmont,  Paris,  1819),  it  is  now  adnittsd  that 
many  of  them  are  forgeries. 

In  1751  Stuabt,  an  English  artist  at  Borne,  se- 
companioil  by  Bevkit,  an^er  artist,  travelled  to 
Greeoe,  and  ^nt  the  greater  part  of  thiee  yesn  at 
Athens.  The  result  of  their  laboors  was  the  cele- 
brated AnUqmtiee  of  Athene,  of  which  the  first  vo- 
lume appeared  in  London  in  1762.  The  secdui 
volume  was  published  after  Stuart*s  death,  edited  by 
Newton,  in  1790  ;  the  third,  by  Beveley,  in  1794  ,• 
and  the  fourth,  by  Woods,  in  1816.  Bevett  bad  no 
connection  with  this  work  after  the  pnblication  of  the 
first  volume ;  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  ap- 
peared the  Society  of  Dilettanti  engaged  him,  to-, 
gather  with  Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.Ghandler,  to  undertske 
an  antiquarian  journey  to  Greece.  CuAXDUsn  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  reseait^es  in  Greece  snd 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  volume  relating  to  Greeoe 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776.  Chandler  was  a  man 
of  learning,  *Q<1  did  much  to  iUnstrate  the  geography 
of  Greeoe ;  hut  he  has  been  justly  censored  by  l^^ 
for  having  omitted  to  cits  the  ancient  authorititf 
when  he  had  recourse  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  test  the  aocurscy  of 
his  conclusions.  CHOiSBUi^-GouFnEB  published, 
in  1782,  his  Vogage  pittoreegve  de  la  Greoe^rcll 
foL,  which  is  a  handsome  book,  but  of  no  critical 
value.  In  1784  he  was  sent,  as  French  ambssssdor, 
to  Coostantinaple ;  and  in  1809  he  published  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Vogagepitto- 
retque,  which  is  much  more  carefully  executed  than 
the  first  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  seoood 
vnlame  a^feared  in  1820,  after  the  anthoc^s  death. 

SiBTHOBP  and  Hawkixs  visited  Greeoe  t(^gether 
in  1786 ;  and  Sibthorp  undertook  another  jouroef  to 
the  countxy  in  1794^  His  object  was  to  form  a  oooi- 
plete  Flora  of  Greece ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1796,  he 
bequeathed,  by  his  will,  to  the  University  of  Oxford* 
an  estate  of  200/.  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  pablissh-: 
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ing  a  Flora  Graeea  in  10  folio  voTumes,  with  100 
pktes  in  each,  and  a  Prodrotmu  of  the  work,  with- 
out plates.  These  wcnrks  afterwards  a]^)eared ;  and 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  his  Travels  were  given 
hj  Walpole  in  Memoirt  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Load,  1817,  4to.,  and  in  TraveU  to 
variout  Countries  of  the  East.,  Lond.  1820,  4to. 
In  both  of  these  works  there  are  also  some  valuable 
papers  bj  Hawkins. 

Of  the  numerous  books  of  travels  in  Greece  which 
have  appeared  in  the  present  centurj,  the  foUowing 
require  mentira  : — Pouqueyille,  Voyage  en  Mo- 
rse h  ConstantinoplBj  en  Albanie,  et  dUms  plwieurs 
autres  Parties  de  V  Empire  Othoman,  pmdant  les 
annies  1798  e<  1801  :  bat  this  well-known  work  is 
ftill  of  great  inaccuracies;  and  the  author,  probably, 
did  not  visit  many  of  the  places  which  he  describes. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Janina, 
where  he  resided  several  years,  and  from  whence  he 
▼isited  the  adjoining  countries,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  &c. 
The  results  of  these  travels  appeared  in  a  new  work 
— Voyage  dans  laGrice,  Paris,  1820—1821,  5  vols. 
8vo.    This  work  is  of  more  value  than  the  furmer 
one,  but  still  must  be  used  with  caution.  Hobhousk, 
Journey  through  Albania,  and  other  Provinces  of 
Turbey  m  Europe  and  Asia,  to  ConstanHnoplej 
during  the  years  1809  and  1810,  London,  1813. 
H.  Holland,  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  Alba- 
nia, Thessaly,  Macedonia,  4c.,  during  the  years 
1812  and  1813,  London,  1815;  and,  2Dd  ed.,2vol8. 
Sto.  1819.    DoDWELL,  A  Classical  and  Topogra- 
phical Tour  through  Greece,  during  the  years  1801, 
1805, 4 1806,  London,  1819,2  vols.  4to., — the  most 
valuable  work  on  Grecian  geography  that  had  hitherto 
appeared,  and  one  which  may  still  be  consulted  with 
advantage.     Sir  W.  Gbll  travelled  in  Greece  at 
the  same  time  as  Dodwell,  and  partly  in  company 
with  him;  and  his  works  are  of  still  more  value  than 
the  Travels  of  the  latter.      They  are: — 1.  Iti- 
nerary of  the  Morea,  Lond.  1817;  2nd  ed.  1827: 
2.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  with  a  Commentary  ofPau- 
Manias  and  Strdbo,  Lond.  1818  (containing  only 
ArgoUs) :  3.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  Lond.  1819 : 
4.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea,  Lond. 
1823.    but  it  is  to  Colonel  Leake  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  information  which  we 
yet  possess  respecting  many  parts  of  Greece.  A  first- 
rate  observer,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  he  combined  qualities 
rarely  found  in  the  same  individual,  and  may  safely 
be  pronounced  the  first  geographer  of  the  age.    He 
travelled  in  Greece  for  several  years  at  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  present  century  ;  but  it  was  long  before 
he  published  detailed  accounts  of  these  travels.   His 
works  are: — The  Topography  of  Athens,  with  some 
Remarks  on  Us  Antiquities,  Lond.  1821,  8vo.;  of 
this  work,  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1841,  accom- 
panied by  a  second  volume,  on  7%«  Demi  ojf  Attica, 
which  had  originally  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature :  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  with  a  Map  and  Plans,  Lond.  1 830, 3  vols. 
8to.:  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  Lond.  1835, 
4  vols.  8vo. :    Pe^oponfiemca ;  a  Supplement  to 
TVavds  in  the  Morea,  Lond.  1846,  8vo.    This  last 
work  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  researches 
of  the  French  Commission  in  the  Morea,  spoken  of 
below,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  large  map  of  the 
Peloponneeus,  reduced  from  ^e  French  map,  on  a 
scale  of  something  more  than  a  third,  but  not  with- 
out some  variations.     We  may  close  our  notice  of 
tbd  works  of  English  trareUere  in  Greece  with 
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Colonel  Mure^s  valuable,  though  unjftretending, 
volumes,  entitled,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Edinburgh,  1842,  2  vols., 
whch  we  have  frequently  consulted,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  with  great  advantage. 

Of  the  modem  French  and  German  works,  we 
must  mention  first  the  publications  of  the  French 
Commission  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Archaeology,  which  was  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus 
in  1829,  and  remained  there  two  years.  These 
publications  are : — Expedition  Scientifque  de  Moree, 
crdonnie  par  le  Gouvemement  Francis,  par  Abel 
Blouet,  Amable  Bavoisi^  Achille  Poirot,  F^ix  Tr^zel, 
et  Fr^.  de  Goumay,  Paris,  1831 — 1838, 3  vols. fa: 
TVavaux  de  la  Section  des  Sciences  Physiques,  sous  la 
direction deM.Boryde St,  Ftacen^.  Paris,  1831, fo.: 
Recherches  Gfographiques  sur  les  Ruines  de  la 
Mor^e,  par  M.E.Pouillon  Boblaye,  Paris,  1836, 4to.: 
also,  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  Relation  cbt  Voyage  de  la 
Commission  Scientifque  de  MorSe,  Paris  et  Strassb., 
1837, 2  vols.  8va  This  Commission  also  constructed 
a  map  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  a  scale  of  the 
two  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
or  twenty-one  English  inches  and  three>fiiths. 

Ross,  who  resided  several  years  at  Athens,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  professor  in  the  university,  and 
who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece,  has 
published  several  valuable  works : — Reisen  und  Rei- 
serouten  durch  Griechenland,  Berlin,  1841 ;  voL  i., 
omtaining  travels  in  Peloponnesus,  is  all  that  has 
appeared  of  this  work :  Rosen  auf  den  Griechischen 
Insebi  desAegSischen  Metres,  Stuttgart  &  Ttlbingen, 
1840,  2  vols.  8va;  the  third  volume  appeared  in 
1845,  and  the  fourth  at  Halle  in  1852:  Wander- 
ungen  in  Griechenland,  Halle,  2  vols.  8vo.  1851. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  modem  German 
works  is  by  Cubtius,  Peloponnesos,  eine  historiseh- 
geographische  Beschreibung  der  Hodbinsei,  Goth. 
2  vols.  8ra  1851—1852.     Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing  works  all  deserve  mention,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  particularly  valuable.     Forchhammeu, 
ffellenika  Griechenland  im  Neuen  das  Alte,  Berlin, 
1837.      Ulrichs,   Reisen    und  Forschungen  in 
Griechenland,  Erster  Theil,i2ett6  fiber  Bdphi  durch 
Phocis  und  Boeotien  bis  Theben,  Bremen,  1840. 
BucHON,  La  Grece  continentale  et  laMor6e;  Voyage^ 
S£jour,  et  Etudes  Historiques  en  1840—41,  Paris, 
1843.    Fiedler,  Reise  durch  alle  Theite  des  Kd- 
nigreiches  Griechenland,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1840 
— 41.     Aldenhoven,  Itin^raire   deseriptif  de 
VAttique  et  du  P^lopoimese,  avee  cartes  et  plans 
topographiques,  Athens,  1841,  taken  ahnost  entirely 
from  the  publications  of  the  French  Commission. 
Brandis,  MittheHungen  uber  Griechenland,  3  vols. 
1842.  Stephani,  Reise  durch  einige  Gegenden  des 
nordUchen  Griechenlandes,  Leipz.  1843. 

The  following  are  the  chief  systematic  works  on 
the  ge(^graphy  of  Greece : — MArnvxct^Geographis,  of' 
which  the  volume  containing  Thessaly  and  Eprus 
appeared  in  1812,  and  the  one  containing  KorUiem 
Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1822;  but  neither  Is  of  much  value. 
Krusb,  Hellas,  oder  geographisch-antiquarische 
Dairstellung  des  alten  Griechenlandes,  Leipz.  3  vols. 
8vo.  1825 — 1827,  which,  besides  the  general  intro- 
duction, contains  only  an  account  of  Attica,  Megaris, 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania. 
Cramer,  A  Geographical  and  Historical  Descrip* 
tion  of  Ancient  Greece,  with  aMap  and  a  Plan  of 
Athens,  8  vols.  8vo.  Oxf.  1828.  Hofi<^ann,  Grie- 
chenland und  die  Griechen  im  AUetthmn^  Leipzig, 
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1841,  2  ToK  8fO.;  Fobbioeb,  ffandbueh  der  cJUm 
GtograpkU,  S  toIs.  Sto.  Leip.  1842—48:  bat  the 
part  reUting  to  Greece  oootains  little  more  than 
mere  referenceB  to  ancieiit  anthon  and  modern  worka. 
The  nnmeroos  monqgmpha  on  separate  ooontiiea 
and  itianda  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 
A  good  general  aoooont  is  given  by  K.  0.  MUllxb, 
in  his  work  on  the  Doritmt ;  by  Thutlwajll  and 
Gbotb,  in  their  Sittoriet  of  Greece;  and  by 
WoRDSiWOBTH,  in  his  Crreeoe,  PiciorialfDetcripthey 
and  HutorioaL  The  best  oolleetion  of  Maps  of 
Greece  is  by  KnPSRT,7(0po^raj»AMeA-J7isfortidber 
Atiaa  von  HeUoM  wtd  dm  HeUenuchm  Colonien  m 
84  BlaUem,  Berlin,  1846. 

GRAFCIA  MAGNA.     [Maoma  Grabcia.] 

GRAIOGELI.    [Gabocku.] 

GRAMATUM,  a  place  in  Gallia  between  Epa- 
mandorom  and  Laiga  [Epamahdurum]  ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  name  ought  to  appear  m  the 
Itin. :  and  if  it  should,  we  have  no  evidence  where 
It  is;  though  Ukert  says  that  it  is  Gtromafftuf. 
D*AnvilIe  has  his  usual  kind  of  guess :  he  makea  it 
Gr<mviUar».  [G.  L.] 

GRAMMIUM  (Fpc^viioy,  Steph.  B.)t  a  town  of 
Crete,  which  Coionelli  (HSck,  Kreia,  vol.  i.  p.  434) 
has  phued  to  the  SW.  of  Kavo-^idhero,  but  on 
Pashley's  map  it  is  identified  with  EremopoUj  on 
the  £.  coast  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRA'MPIUS  MONS,  in  Britain,  the  scene  of 
0algacu8*s  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms  «=  the 
Grampian  HOU,    (Tac  il^.29.)     [R  G.  L.] 

GRANDE,  a  station  which  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
rary pUoes  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  14  M.  P.  from 
Cellae.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  EgnaL  Part  Ocdd, 
p.  42.)  [E.B.J.] 

GRANDIMIliUM.    [Gallascia.] 

GRANrCUS  (rpdi^ucof),  a  river  in  Troas  which 
had  its  source  in  Mount  Gotylns,  a  branch  of  Ida, 
and  flowing  throagh  the  Adrastian  plain  emptied 
itself  mto  the  Propontis.  (Horn.  //.  xii.  21 ;  Strab. 
ziii.  pp.  582,  587,  602;  Mela,  i.  19;  PUn.  v.  40; 
PtoL  V.  2.  §  2.)  This  little  stream  is  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  signal  victory  gained  on  its 
bsnks  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Persians  in 
B.C.  334,  and  another  gained  by  Lnenllns  over 
Mithridates  (Arrian,  Anab.  L  13;  Diod.  Sic.  zviL  19 ; 
Plat  Alex,  24,  lAiadl  1 1 ;  Flor.  iii.  5.)  Some  tra- 
vellers identify  the  Gnuiicus  with  tiie  Dimotico 
(Chishull,  Traveli  m  TVirixy,  p.  60),  and  others 
with  the  JCodkAii.ni.  [L.  S.] 

GRANIS  (Tpdyis,  Anian,  Ind.  c.  39),  a  small 
liver  of  Persis,  to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
stream  as  that  called  by  D'Anville  and  Thevenot 
the  Botchanr*  It  is,  in  &ct,  the  river  of  Abtukir. 
Niebuhr  speaks  of  a  stream  which  passes  Grd  and 
flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf  (7Vaoe2f,  vol.  ii.  p.  91). 
Can  Grd  be  considered  as  preserving  part  of  the 
ancient  name?  (Vincent,  Fog.  o/Nearckui,  voL  i. 
p.  400.)  [v.] 

GRANNONUM,  in  Gallia,  "  in  Llttore  Sazonico," 
according  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  Sanson  supposed  it 
to  be  GrimmlU.  IVAnville  and  others  guess  other 
names ;  and  D'Anville  finds  phces  both  ibr  Gran- 
Bona  and  Gnumooum.  [G.  L.] 

GRANUA  (Tpayo6a)f  a  river  in  the  extreme 
Bonth-east  of  Germany,  in  the  country  of  the  Quadi, 
and  emptying  itself  into  the  Danube.  Its  modem 
name  is  Groan.    (Anton.  MeditaL  i.  17.)     [L.S.] 

GRATLA'NA  (rportoiri),  a  town  on  the  firantier 
cf  niyzicnm,  not  fiir  from  Moesia.    (Procopb  Ml 
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GoA,  L  3,  <fe  Aed.  iv.  11 ;  EBerocL  p.  657.)  The 
modem  town  of  GracaamcaOf  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Drina,  is  sud  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  andeot 
Gratiana.  [L.  S.1 

GRATUNOTOLI&    [Cdiaro.] 

GRATIAltUM  COLLIS  (6  K6^w  6  Xa^mm : 
M,  Gkariano),  a  well-wooded  range  of  hills,  in  the 
Regio  Syrtica  of  N.  Africa,  200  stadia  from  the 
sea,  containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Ciarrrs. 
(Herod,  iv.  175 ;  CalUm.  op.  Schol  Pind.  i>lL 
V.  32 ;  DeUa  Cella,  Fiaggio,  p.  29.)  [P.  S.J 

GRATIL  [Gauuum^ia.] 

GRAVINUM,  a  station  in  GalHa,  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Jnliobona  (^LiMonne),  which 
joins  another  road,  the  termination  of  which  is  Geso- 
riacum  (^Bouloffne).  Ae  to  this  obscure  and  ua- 
known  place,  see  D'AnviUe,  Notice,  ^. ;  Ukot, 
GaUien,  p.  547.  [G.  L.] 

GRAVISCAE  (Tpam^Keu,  PtoL;  Tpaovl&nt, 
Stiab.),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  bebreen  Cosa 
and  Castrum  Novum.  We  have  no  aoooont  of  its 
existence  previous  to  the  establishment  there  of  a 
Roman  colony  in  b.  c.  181  (Liv.  xL  29 ;  VelL  Pat 
L  15),  and  we  know  that  its  site  had  originaDy 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Tarquinii.  It  is  not 
impoesible,  indeed,  that  Graviscae  may,  during  the 
independence  of  that  city,  have  served  as  its  port^ 
jast  as  Pyrgi  did  to  the  neighbouring  Caere,  but  we 
have  no  authority  for  the  &ct  The  mention  of 
Graviscae,  by  Vii^  {Aen.  z.  184),  in  conjaoctioo 
with  Pyrgi,  among  the  places  supposed  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  wars  of  Aeneas,  is  the  only  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  remote  antiquity;  for  the  au- 
thority of  Silius  Italicus,  who  caUs  it  "  veteres  Gra- 
viscse  "  (viii.  475),  is  on  such  a  point  of  no  value. 
The  colony  sent  thither  was  a  ^  colonia  maritima 
civium,"  but  seems,  like  most  settlements  of  a  sami- 
lar  class  established  cm  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  have 
enjoyed  but  little  prosperity;  which — in  the  case  of 
Graviscae  at  least — may  be  ascribed  to  the  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  its  situation,  alluded  to  both  by 
Virgil  and  Rutilias.  Q*  Intempestaeque  Graviscae," 
Virg.  Aen,  I  c ;  RutR  Itin,  i  282.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, noticed  as  a  subsisting  town  by  Strsbo,  P^y, 
and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries;  but  in  the 
time  of  Butilius  (a.d.  416)  it  had  sunk  into  com- 
plete decay,  and  retained  only  a  few  scattered  houses. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  ilL  1.  §  4; 
RutiL  I  c;  Jtin,  MariL  p.  498;  Tab.  Psut.) 

The  exact  site  of  Graviscae  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion,  thoogh  the  data  affirded  by  ancient 
authorities  would  appear  sufficiently  precise.  Strabo 
says  it  was  300  stadia  from  Gossa,  and  rather  less 
tlun  180  from  Pyrgi:  but  the  former  *^igt^"^  is 
certainly  too  great,  as  it  would  cany  us  to  a  point 
beyond  the  river  Mmio ;  and  it  is  certain,  frxxn  Bu- 
tilius, as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  that  Graviscae  lay 
to  the  N.  of  that  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tance from  Pyrgi  would  coincide  with  a  positiim  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maria,  and  thers 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  little  doubt  that  Graviscae 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  stream. 
Two  localities  have  been  painted  out  as  its  exact 
site,  at  both  of  which  there  are  some  ancient  remains: 
the  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maria,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  which  is  adopted  by  Westpbsl 
and  Dennis ;  the  oUter  on  the  sea-coast^  at  a  spot 
called  8.  Clemeniino  or  Le  SaUne,  about  a  mile  & 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Maria.  The  latter  most, 
according  to  Dennis's  own  admission,  have  certunly 
been  a  Roman  sUtion,  and  seems  to  have  the  best 
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daim  to  rapraMot  tht  Bonum  cdknj  of  Gwriaeae. 
If  there  erer  existed  an  Strascan  town  of  the  name, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  ma>j  haye  oocnpied  a 
•omewhat  dilforent  aita.  (Oennis,  EiruriOf  vol.  L 
pp.  S87^395.) 

The  annexed  ooin,  with  the  Greek  legend  FPA,  is 
ooBunoBly  aasigned  to  OnTiacae;  bat  this  attri- 
bation,  tboogh  adnrittwl  by  Eekhel  (vol.  L  p.  92), 
is  oertainlj  erroneoDs.  It  belongs  to  some  town  of 
Apulia  er  Calabria,  bnt  its  coirect  attribation  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  (Milliugen,  Nwrnsma- 
tique  de  Utalie,  pp.  1 48,  172.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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oonr  i8siGim>  to  gbavibgas. 

GBINNES,  a  place  in  Koithem  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (JJwC  7.  20)  in  his  history  of  the  insnr- 
recti<«  of  Civilis.  The  Table  places  Grinncs  on  a 
road  betweoi  Noviomagus  {Nyme^en)  and  Lng- 
dunnra  (Leiden^).  It  is  1 8  M.  P.  from  Noviomagns  to 
AdDuodecimnm  [Doodkcimuh,Ai>],  and  9  M.  P. 
from  Ad  Dnodecimum  to  Grinnes.  The  next  station 
after  Grinnes  is  Caspinginm,  18  M.  P.  It  seems 
that  hardly  any  two  geographers  agree  about  the 
site  of  Grinnes.  Walckenaer  has  no  doubt  that  it  is 
Warieh  and  BochtUin^  as  he  writes  the  names. 
The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is,  that  we  do  not 
know  where  Grinnes  is.  [G.  L.] 

GBION  (Tpiw)^  a  chain  of  mountains  ronning 
paxaUd  to  Mount  Latmos,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Latmic  bay,  and  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miletus  to  Eoromus  m  Caria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.) 
Some  identified  this  range  with  that  of  Phthira. 
(Hom.  //.  iL  868;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  ^r9ifM.)     [L.  S.] 

GBISELUM  {Eth.  GriseUcus),  a  place  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Spon  published  an  inscription  found 
at  the  baths  of  Grwulx,  near  Ams,  in  the  dupart- 
ment  of  Bamea  Alpe§.  Greaulx  is  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ferdtm,  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Durance.  The  inscription  is  ^  Nymphis  xL 
Griaelids."  Papon  made  the  ridiculous  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  numerals  marked  the  number  of 
these  water  nymphs.  Walckenaer  observes  that  xi. 
M.  p.  is  the  exact  distance  between  Greotdx  and 
Beii  {mat).  [G.  L.] 

GBISSIA.    [GsHASUs.] 

GBOVII.    [Gallascia.] 

GBiyDII,  a  people  of  Itorth  Gallia  enumerated 
by  Caesar  (J3.G.  v.  39)  as  dependent  on  the  Nervii, 
and  mentioned  nowhere  else.  D'Anville  fidds  the 
name  in  Groede  or  Grande,  the  name  of  a  small 
pkce  and  canton  in  Cadtani^  in  Zeeland.    [G.  L.] 

GBUII.     [GALLASaA.] 

GBUMENtUM  (Tpo^iAtyrw:  Eth.  Gmmentinus : 
8aponara)j  a  city  of  Lucania,  and  one  of  the  chief 
towns  situated  in  the  interior  rf  that  province.  From 
its  inland  positicm  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  a 
Greek  settlement,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  native  Lucanian  town;  but  no  mention  occurs 
of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Its  name  is  first  found  in  b.  a  215,  when  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hanno  was  defeated  nnder  its  walls 
by  Tib.  Sempnmius  Longus  (Liv.  xxiiL  37) :  and 
agam  in  b.c.  207,  when  Hannibal  himself,  having 
broken  np  finm  his  winter  qnarters  in  Bmttiom  and 


marefaed  into  Lucania,  established  his  camp  at  Gra- 
mentnm,  where  he  was  encountered  by  the  consul 
C.  CUndins  Nero,  and  sustained  a  slight  defeat 
(Id.  xxviL  41,  42).  Gnunentnm  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  one  of  the  Lucanian  cities  that 
had  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  was  there- 
ibre  at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  bnt 
must  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  immediately  after. 
We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (b.  c.  90),  when  it  appears  as  a  strong  and 
important  town,  in  which  the  Boman  praetor  Lici- 
nins  Crassus  took  refuge  when  defeated  by  M.  Lam- 
ponius,  the  Lucanian  generaL  (Appian,  B.  C  i.  41.) 
But  it  wonld  seem  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Se- 
neca and  Macrobius  that  it  sabsequently  fisll  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  withstood  a  long  siege 
on  the  part  of  the  Bomans.  (Senec.  de  Bene/,  ili. 
23;  Macrob.  I  11.) 

It  now  became  a  Boman  mnnicipium,  bat  seems 
to  have  continaed  to  be  one  of  the  few  flourishing  or 
considerable  towns  in  the  interior  of  Lncsnia.  Strabo, 
indeed,  terms  it  a  small  place  (fuicpd  ircrroiicia,  vi. 
p.  254),  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  it  among 
the  towns  of  Lncania  which  held  the  rank  of  Prae- 
fectnrae  only.  {Lib.  CoL  p.  209.)  But  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  that  it  oertamly  at  one  time  en- 
joyed the  rank  of  a  col(»iy ;  and  other  inscriptions,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  ito  local  senate  and  va- 
rious magistrates,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  buildings 
still  remaining,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  must  hitVe 
been  a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Boman  Em- 
pire. (Mommsen,  Inecr,  R.  N,  pp.  19 — 22  ;  Plln. 
iii.  11.  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii  1.  §  70.)  The  Itineraries 
attest  ite  existence  down  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
we  learn  from  ecdesiastical  records  that  it  was  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregoxy  the 
Great;  but  the  time  of  its  destruction  is  nnknown. 

The  site  of  Grumentnm,  which  was  erroneously 
placed  by  Clnverius  at  ChiaromoiUe,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Smno  or  l^ris,  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Hdstenius.  Its  ruins  are  still  visibls  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Agri  (Aciris),  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  modem  town  of  Sapoitara  :  they  include 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  many  walls 
and  portions  of  buildings  of  reticulated  masomy,  and 
the  ancient  paved  street  running  through  the  midst 
of  them.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  coins,  gems,  and 
other  minor  objecto  of  antiquity.  (Cluver.  Itai.  p. 
1279;  HoUten.  Not,  ad  Cluver.  p.  288;  Bomanelli, 
voL  L  pp.  399,  400;  Mommsen,  L  c.  p.  19.)  The 
positim  thus  assigned  to  Grumentnm  —  which  is 
clearly  identified  by  early  ecclesiastical  records— ^ 
agrees  well  with  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinersp 
ries,  especially  the  Tabula,  which  reckons  15  M.  P. 
from  Potentia  to  Anxia  (still  called  Atm),  and  18 
from  thence  to  Grumentum.  (/tin.  Ant,  p.  104 ; 
Tab,  PeuL)  Many  of  the  other  distances  and 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  corrupt  or 
uncertain,  the  point  thus  gained  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  topography  of  Lucania.  [Luga- 
HiA.]  At  the  same  time  ite  central  poeitiMi,  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Aciris,  sufficiently  ao- 
oounte  for  Ite  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  [E.H.B.] 

GBUMUM  {EtJL  Gmmbestinns:  Grumo),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  Peucetian  territoiy,  the  name  of 
which  is  preserved  only  in  that  of  die  modem  vii* 
Uige  of  GntmOf  about  9  miles  S.  of  Bitonto  (Butnn- 
tnm),  and  14  SW.  of  Bari  (Barium),  where  ancient 
remains  have  been  foood.    But  there  is  no  doubt 
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Uukt  tin  «  Grambestini"  of  Pllnj  (ui.  11.  8.  16) 
are  no  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  Gramom, 
tboa|rh  the  ethnic  form  ia  singnhur.  Many  namie- 
inatista  assign  to  Gmmam  the  ooins  with  the  legend 
rPT,  which  other  authorities  refer  to  Gmmentam 
in  Lncania.  (Bomanelli,  toL  iL  p.  174;  Sebttui, 
Clou,  Gen.  ;>.  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GRUNAEI  (Tpvmioi  and  Vpumoi),  mentioned  bj 
Ptolem/  (vL  13.  §  3)  as  a  popiUation  of  Scythia. 
[SCTTHIA.]  [R  G.  L.] 

GBYNIUMor  GBTNU  (Fp^ioy,  Tp^tta:  £tL 
Tpvyf^s},  one  of  the  Aeolian  cities  in  Ana  Minor, 
40  stadia  from  Mjrina,  and  70  from  Elsea.  In  the 
early  times  the  town  was  independent,  but  afUrwards 
became  sabject  to  Myrina.  It  contained  a  sanctnsiy 
of  Apollo  with  an  ancient  orsde  and  a  sjdendid 
temple  of  white  marble.  (Herod.  L  149;  Strsb.  xiii. 
p.  622;  Virg.  EcL  tL  72,  Aeiu  iv,  345;  Plin.  t.  32, 
xxziL  21 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  TpOpoi;  Pans.  L  21.  §  9; 
Scylaz,  p.  37.)  XenophoD  (ifefl.  iiL  1.  §  6)  mentions 
Gryniom  as  belonging  to  Gongylos  of  Eivtria;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  eattrmn  Grummm  in  Phrygia, 
from  which  Alcibiades  derived  an  income  of  50  talents 
was  the  town  of  Grynium.  (Nep.  Alcib.  9.)  Pannenio 
took  the  town  by  assault,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  after  which  the  place  seems  to  have  decayed. 
(Diod.  Sic.  xviL  7.)  [L.  &] 

GUGERNL  Tacitus  (J7&K.  iv.  28),  in  his  histocy 
of  the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  speaks  of  the  Roman 
commander  Vocola  encamping  at  Gelduba,  and  thence 
attacking  the  nearest  districts  of  the  Gngeroi,  who 
had  joined  Civilis.  They  were  Germans  who  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Lower  Ger- 
mania,  as  appears  from  Tacitus  (iv.  28,  v.  16). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  this  order: 
'^Ubii,  Colonia  A^^ppinensis,  Gugerni,  Batavi," 
which  shows  that  they  were  between  Cologne  and 
the  Batavorum  Insula.  We  may  infer  from  Tacitus 
{nist  iv.  28)  that  Gelduba  [Gelduba]  was  south 
of  the  boundaiy  of  the  Gugerni,  but  not  far  from  it 
There  is  no  record  of  these  Germans  passing  the 
Rhine,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Sue- 
tonius {August,  c.  21 ;  Tiber,  c.  9)  speaks  of  Ubii 
and  Sicambri  submitting  to  the  Rinnans,  and  being 
transplanted  to  tlie  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
first  passage  of  Suetonius  some  read  "  Suevos  et 
Sicambros,"  in  place  of  "Ubioe  et  Sicambroe.'*  It  is 
an  old  c<Hijecture  that  these  Gugerni  were  trans- 
planted Sicambri;  which  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not. 
More  probably  not  true ;  for  why  should  they  change 
their  name,  when  the  Ubii  did  not  ?  If  the  true 
reading  in  Suetonius  is  ^  Suevos,"  the  Gugerni  may 
be  one  of  the  pagi  of  the  Suevl  But  the  true 
reading  is  probably  "Ubios."  We  may  suppose 
then  that  other  tribes  may  have  been  transplanted 
besides  Ubii  and  Sicambri,  for  a  great  many  Germans 
were  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [G.  L.J 

GUJUNTA.    [Balbares,  p.  374,  b.] 

GULUS  (Foi^Aov  TOTOfiov  iie^oXai^  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§  11 :  Wad  Daab  or  Kammeil)^  a  river  of  Maure- 
tania  Sitifensis,  falling  into  the  sea  between  Igilnlis 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ampsaga.  [P.  S.J 

GUMFGI  (YLavwKii,  Ptol:  Beretkk),  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  12  M.  P. 
west  of  Gaesarea  lol;  made  a  colony  by  Augustus. 
(Plin.  V.  1 ;  lUn,  ilnt  p.  15 ;  Ptol  iv.  2.  §  2;  Geog. 
-BAY.xNoLAfr,)  [P.S.] 

GUNTIA.  1.  A  town  in  Yindelida,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Campodunum  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum. 
(/^  AnL  p.  250;  Orelli,  ImcrijpL  Da  2054.)    It 
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is  identified  with  the  modem  Okr-GAnhiry,  rmx 
the  sources  of  the  river  Gfinx. 

2.  ((riw),  a  river  in  Vindelicia,  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube ;  near  its  source  the  town  of  Guntia 
was  situated.  This  river  is  not  expressly  meo- 
tioned  by  the  ancients;  but  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  expnsnon,  ''Dannbii  transttus  Goo- 
tiensis"  (Eumen.  Pameg.  ComtL  2),  show  that  its 
name  was  known  to  theoL  [L.  &] 

GURAEI.     [GoBTA.] 

GURAEUS.     [GoBTA.] 

GURGURES  MONTES,  a  range  cf  moantiiu 
in  Central  Italy,  known  only  finom  a  passage  is 
Varro,  who  tells  ns  that  it  was  the  custom  to  drive 
the  mules  which  were  fed  in  lai^  herds  in  the 
Rosei  Campi  near  Reate,  into  these  lofty  mountiim 
C  in  Guigures  altos  montes,"  Varr.  J2.  JS.  iL  L§ 
16)  for  their  snoomer  pasturage.  It  is  eridat 
that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  central  and  bij^ 
ranges  i  the  Apennines,  but  the  particular  moon- 
tains  meant  cannot  be  identified.         [£.  H.  B.] 

GURU'LIS  (FovpovXif),  is  the  name  givoi  bj 
Ptolemy  (iiL  3.  §  7)  to  two  cities  of  Sardinia  vhidi 
he  distinguishes  as  Guruhs  Vetua  (Poi^euAlf  n- 
Aoiii)  and  Gumlis  Kova  (Tovpou9ds  vta).  The 
latter,  according  to  De  la  Marmora,  is  repraBcstsd 
by  the  modem  town  of  CugUerij  abcut  6  nuks  fran 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  12X£.of  thesndest 
Comns:  there  still  exist  Roman  remains  on  this 
spot.  Gurulis  Vetus  is  supposed  by  tiw  same 
author  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Padria,  avilhge 
in  the  interior,  NE.  of  Botai  but  this  is  a  men 
conjecture.  (De  la  Marmora,  Vog,  en  Sarddpty 
voL  iL  pp  366,  403.)  Ptolemy  again  mentkss 
Gurulis  Nova  in  the  8th  book  (viiL  9.  §  3)  among 
the  places  at  which  he  records  astronomical  obeerrs- 
tions,  whence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Itineraries.  [£.  H.  B.] 

GURZUBITAE  {VmtpCotdWai,  Pxocop  de  Aed. 
iiL  7),  a  fortress  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  Tanric 
Chersonese,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  at  Ov- 
SI}/;  to  the  W.  of  Lambat,  (Comp.  Clarke,  Trae. 
vol  iL  p.  258.)  rE.B.J.] 

GUTAE.     [GoTHi.] 

GUTTALUS,  a  smJl  river  on  the  cotft  of  the 
Baltic,  which,  according  to  Solinus  (20),  existed  en 
the  west  of  the  Vistula,  and  would  therefore  belong 
to  Germany;  but  Pliny  (iv.  28)  places  it  on  the  es&i 
of  the  Vistula,  whence  it  must  be  r^arded  as  a  Sax- 
matian  river,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modem 
PrtgeL  [L  S.] 

GY'AROS,  or  GTARA  (PiJcvoj,  Stiab.,  Steph. 
B. ;  Gyarus,  Tac ;  t&  Tvapa,  Arrian,  Diu.  ir.  4  ; 
Gyara,  Juv.,  Plin.:  Eik.  ruofcvs),  a  small  island  in 
the  A^aean  sea,  reckoned  one  of  tlie  Cydades,  and 
situated  SW.  of  Andros.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  62  (Roman)  fix>m  Andros  and  12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  little 
better  than  a  barren  rock,  though  inhabited  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Gree(« 
visited  by  Strabo,  who  relates  that  he  landed  in  the 
island  and  saw  there  a  little  village  inhabited  br 
fishermen,  who  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  go 
to  Augustus,  tlien  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  uf 
Actium,  to  b^  him  to  reduce  their  yearly  tribute  d 
150  drachmae,  since  they  could  scarcely  pay  ooe 
hundred.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485.)  So  notorious  vas  i( 
for  its  poverty  that  it  was  said,  in  joke,  that  the 
mice  in  this  i&land  gnawed  through  iron.  (Aotig- 
Carys.  21 ;  PUn.  viii.  43.  s.  82 ;  StepL  B.  a  r. 
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T6apos),  Under  the  Boman  empire  it  was  used  as 
a  place  of  banishment,  and  was  one  of  the  meet 
dreaded  spots  employed  for  that  porpoee : — 
"  Ande  aliqoid  brevibos  Gjaris  et  caroere  dignmn.** 
(Jar.  i.  73 ;  comp.  Tac  Atm,  ill.  68,  69,  vr.  30 ; 
Plat  €k  EauU.  8.)  Among  others,  the  philosopher 
Mosonins  was  banished  to  Gyaros,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  (Philostr.  ViL  ApoU.  yii.  16.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Antouines  a  purple  fishery  was  carried  on 
hero  by  divers.  (Lndan,  Toxar,  18.)  The  ishmd 
is  now  nninhabitad,  except  in  ib»  snmmer  time  by  a 
few  shepherds  who  take  can  of  the  flocks  sent  there 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syros,  to  whom  the 
island  now  bekings.  It  is  called  rd  Tw&pa,  pn>- 
nonnced  Jura.  (Tonmefort,  Voyage,  4^  yd.  i. 
p.  263,  Engl.  TransL ;  Boss,  Rmen  aufden  Grieeh, 
Jfuelfif  ▼ol.  i.  p.  5,  Tol.  ii.  p.  170,  seq. ;  fledler,  i2e»fe 
durch  Grieckenkmd,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  seq.) 

GYENUS.    [Ctaheus.] 

GYGA£US  LACUS  (Tvyala  Af/in}:  Mermere), 
a  lake  in  Phrygia,  on  the  road  from  Thyatira  to 
Sardes,  between  the  riven  Hermos  and  Hyllns. 
(Horn.  IL  ii.  864,  u.  391 ;  Herod,  i.  93;  Strab.  ziii. 
p.  626;  Plin.  v.  80.)  This  hke  was  afterwards 
called  CohSf  and  near  it  was  the  necropolis  of 
Sardes.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  homan 
hands,  to  receive  the  waten  which  inundated  the 
plain.  (Comp.  Hamilton's  JietearcheSf  voL  1.  p. 
145.)  [L.  S.] 

GYMNFSIAE.    [Balrares.] 

GY'MNIAS  (Tvfu^ias,  Xen.  Anab,  iv.  7.  §  19; 
called  Gymnasia  by  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  29),  **  a  great, 
flourishing,  and  inhabited  dty,"  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  reached,  in  seven  marches,  after  they  had 
made  the  passage  of  the  Harpasus.  (Xen.  L  c.) 
Colonel  Chesney  {Exped.  Eupkrai,  vol.  ii.  p.  232) 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  small  town 
of  Cftmerif  on  the  Kesrd  Su^  an  afflumt  of  the  river 
Frdt,  Bat  Mr.  Grote  {Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  is.  p. 
161),  with  reason,  thinks  it  is  more  probably  the 
same  as  Gumiech-Khdna,  on  the  road  from  TreH- 
aond  to  Erzervm,  **  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  silver  mines  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions."  (Hamilton,  Atia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  pp.  168,  234.)  The  existence  of  these  mines,  as 
Mr.  Grote  observes,  famishes  a  plausible  expkuiation 
of  that  which  would  be  otherwise  |urprising,  the 
existence  of  so  important  a  city  in  the  midst  of 
such  barbarians  as  the  Chalybes,  Scythini,  and 
Macrones.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GYNAECaPOLIS  (Twauc6wo\is,  Stnb.  zvu. 
p.  803;  Steph.  B.  t,  v.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  :  Eth.  Tvyoi- 
KVKoXi'ms),  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, the  chief  town  of  the  Gynaeoopolite  nome,  and 
coins  bearing  its  impress  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  still 
extant  Many  writen  doubt,  however,  whether  there 
was  such  a  nome  or  such  a  city.  The  name  seems 
rather  alluave  to  drcnmstances  unknown  than  \fi  the 
proper  appellation  of  a  phu»,  and  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium relates  no  less  than  three  l^nds  by  way  of 
accounting  for  it:  —  (1)  The  women  maintained 
the  town  against  a  hostile  inroad,  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  aad  male  relatives.  (2)  A  woman 
whose  sons  had  been  maltreated  by  a  king,  took  up 
arms  and  expelled  him.  (3)  The  men  of  Nanoratis 
were  afflicted  with  the  plague;  and  while  all  other 
of  the  Aegyptian  cities  kept  them  at  bay,  the  Gy  • 
naecopolites,  through  oowanlice,  admitted  them,  and 
were  named  v)omm  for  their  puns.  Each  of  these 
stories  is  palpably  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name. 
I)*Anville  conjectures  that  Gynaecopolis  is  bat  an- 
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other  name  fior  Anthylla  in  the  Delta.  That  city, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  97,  98)  relates,  was  appointed  by 
the  Pharaohs  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  queens  with 
sandals  or  some  articles  of  female  attire.  The  tribute 
of  pin-money  procured  for  t^e  place  the  appellation  of 
Gynaecopolis,  or  "Woman-ton :"  but  see  Aiithtlla. 

[W.  B.  D.] 

GYin>£S  (r^9nf,  Herod,  i.  189;  t.  52),  a  river 
which  has  been  considered  to  belong  in  part  to  both 
Assyria  and  Susiana;  as  the  upper  course  of  its 
stream,  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene,  in  which  it 
takes  its  rise,  passes  through  part  of  the  former 
country,  while  the  latter  part  belongs  to  Susiana,  if 
its  identification  with  the  KerJchak  is  admissible. 
Herodotus  is  not  clear  in  hb  account  of  the  river: 
In  one  pkoe  (i.  189),  where  he  speaks  of  Cyrus's 
crossing  it,  his  account  would  answer  best  with  the 
position  of  the  modem  DieUa,  which  enters  the  Tigris 
near  the  ancient  Ctesiphon:  in  anotber  place  (v.  62), 
he  seems  to  imply  a  river  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Choaspes  and  Susa.  Hence  the  most  contra- 
dictory views  of  geographers.  BenneU  {Gtogr.  of 
Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  266)  has,  in  one  place,  conjectured 
that  the  Gyndes  is  the  present  IHala\  in  another, 
the  MendelL  Larcher  has  thought  that  Herodotus 
means  only  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  the 
Mtndeli  best  represents  it  D'Anville  appears  to 
have  thought  there  were  three  riven  of  the  name. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mendeii  was 
the  ancient  Gyndes;  while  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
Kerkhah,  as  Forbiger  has  supposed.  It  is  dear  that 
Herodotus  had  himself  a  very  indistinct  notion  of  it,  as 
he  makes  the  Gyndes  and  Araxes  (the  Arat)  both 
flow  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene  (i.  202).    [V.J 

GYRISOENI  (Tvpitroiyoi),  a  people  of  Hispania 
BaeUca,  in  the  neighbourhood  cf  Castulo.  (Pint 
Sertor.  3  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  410.)  [P.  S.] 

GYBTON,  or  GYBTONA  (Tvpr^r,  Thuc,  Polyb., 
Stnb. ;  TvprAni,  Horn. :  E^  Tvpr^ios :  TaUirt), 
a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  riven  Titaresius  and  Pe- 
neius.  Its  site  is  represented  by  the  modem  village 
of  Tat&ri,  Stnbo,  indeed,  connects  Gyrton  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  (ix.  pp.  439,  441),  and 
the  Epitomiser  of  the  seventh  book  (p.  329)  places 
it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  de8cripti<«  of  Livy,  whose  account  has 
been  derived  from  Polybius,  that  it  stood  in  some 
part  of  those  phuns  in  which  Phalanna,  Atnix, 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  (Liv.  xxxvL  10,  xlii. 
54.)  It  was  only  one  day's  march  from  Phalanna 
to  Gyrton  (Liv.  xlii.  54) ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Apdlonius  (L  40)  says  that  Gyrton  was  near  Larissa. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p^  382,  vol.  iv. 
p.  534.)  It  was  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer  {II  ii.  738),  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  till  later  times,  when  it  is  called  opulent 
by  ApoUonius  Bhodius  (L  57).  It  was  said  to  hare 
been  the  original  abode  of  the  Phlegyae,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  G}  rton,  the  brother  of  Phlegyas. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  442;  Stoph.  B.  «.  v.  TvprAv,) 
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RWDcannit  of  the  PekiponiMun  Wu.  (Thuc.  ii 
aa.)  Tha  HUM  c£  the  d^  fnqiKBtl;  ocxBn  at  a 
lusr  period.  (Lit.  IL  a. ;  Poljb.  zriiL  S ;  Uek, 
ii.  3 ;  Plin.  it.  9.  s.  16 1  PtcL  iii.  13.  §  43.) 

GYTHIIIM  (r«<w,  Sti»b,PQljb.,  PlnLi  Gj- 
tbioni,  Lir.;  rvfaw,  Slcph.  B.  j.  c;  Gjllwuii,  Cic : 
£tk.  rvttinii),  u  uKicnt  Admu  ton  io  La- 
oixiiB,  Hliutcd  DEu  tho  bead  if  tin  '-"—'■"  giM, 
MOth-inU  of  Iba  mmtfa  of  tha  Eanitu,  at  Uu  dk- 
luc«  oT  340  Madia  fiuio  ^lartB  acoordiiig  Io  Stiabo 
(Tiii.  p.  363},  uid  30  BaDao  mUet  acoordii^  to 
till!  Table.  Tbi*  diitADa  aRitti  irith  the  43  kilo- 
iDctne  which  tb«  FnDch  cummiiiifB  fcoad  to  b« 
the  diatance  bj  the  mad  baa  ths  mina  of  GjthiDin 
to  the  thntn  of  Sputa.  In  Pcdjbiiu  GjUnun  ii 
nid  tti  bi  30  aUdia  Inm  Sparta;  bnt  tliia  Damher 
u  eTbdentlj  CDrmpt-  and  for  n^  rpt^tarra  wa 
oo^t  to  nad  witli  HiUlerirfpl  Tpuiilria.  (Poljb. 
T.  It.)  GjthiDm  adnl  npoo  tha  onall  atnam 
Gjtiiiiu  (Uela,  ii.  3),  in  a  tertils  and  irell.ni1tiTaMd 
pUin.  (Poljb.  T.  19.)  Ila  cIhhh  are  nldintsd 
in  ong  of  Lncian'i  dialo^nea.  (Diai.  Merttr.  14.) 
Aftor  the  DoriaD  coDqucot  it  became  the  cljief  mari- 
time town  in  f  *ftnwi«^  uid  Kaa  thenfbrt  rrgwded 
aa  Um  port  of  Sparta.  It  wae  aiw  tlM  o-dinary 
ilation  of  thdr  ^ipi  oC  war,  AcconiiDf:lT<  "1^ 
war  bn^  out  tiMweta  Alhtn)  and  Sparta,  Gjthium 
waa  ooe  of  the  taH,  plam  which  the  Atheatani 
attacked  with  their  superior  fleet  i  and  in  B.  c.  4SS 
it  waa  bnnit  hj  Talmidaa,  tlw  Athenian  commander. 
(Thnc  i.  109  ;  Died.  li.  84.)  On  the  iniaaioi  of 
Laconia  bj  Epaminraidaa  in  B.  c  370,  after  the 
battle  of  Leoctra,  he  adTancai  as  far  loath  ai 
Gythiuin,  but  waa  miablB  to  take  it,  though  he  bud 
an«e  to  it  for  three  itji.  (Xsn.  f  eU  tI.  d,  §  33.) 
Even  Iheo  it  moat  hare  been  well  fortified,  tnt  it* 
rortificatioQi  appear  to  hare  been  etill  further  io- 
creaaed  bj  ths  tyrant  Nabis ;  and  when  il  waa  taken 
by  tha  RonuDs  in  19S  it  ia  describsd  bj  Ltrj  as 
"  Talida  nihe,  et  DinldlBdine  ciTinm  incolamnHjne 
et  omni  belUu  apparata  initracta"  (ixiiv.  39). 
Antcnatu  made  it  cna  of  the  Elentliero-Lacanian 
lowni;  and  onder  ttie  Bomin  empin  it  again  became 
a  place  of  importauce,  aa  ie  ahown  by  its  mina, 
which  belong  almoeE  ccclnsiTeiy  to  the  Roman 
period.  Its  port,  acccrding  Io  ths  iaformatioa  rs- 
cd*ed  bj  Sbabo.  waa  artificial  {ix"  ^.  B'  f«"< 
rk  minrraSiun'  ifvieriy,  StiabL  liiL  p.  3S3). 

Paoaaniaa  mm  in  tha  market-i^us  of  G<rtliinni 
status  of  Apoiio  and  Hercolea,  who  wen  reputed  to 
be  the  fonodera  of  the  city ;  near  them  a  statue  of 
Dionysnaj  and  «i  tha  other  nds  of  ths  market- placa 
a  atatos  of  Apollo  Cametu,  a  tonpls  of  AranMn,  a 
braien  itatne  of  Aaclepina,  the  temple  of  which  had 
no  roof,  a  fountain  sacnd  to  this  jg^  a  aanctuaiy 
of  Demeter,  and  a  status  of  Poseidon  Cacaocbns. 
A  fountain  still  flowing  between  the  ihore  and  the 
Acropolis  aeems  to  bare  been  the  abore-mentianed 
fountain  of  Asclepine,  and  thus  indicates  the  site  of 
the  A|;on.  On  the  Acropolis  waa  a  temple  of 
Athena ;  and  the  gates  of  Castor  mentianed  by 
Pausiniaa  appear  to  have  led  from  the  lower  dty  to 
the  citadel.  (Paua.  iii.  31,  §§  8,  9.)  Oppoeito  Gy- 
thinm  was  tha  island  Cranae,  whither  Puis  was 
said  to  hare  carrioil  olT  Helen  fnun  Sparta.     TCka- 

The  ooaat  on  the  mainUnd  aonth  of  Gydnom 
waa  aaid  to  hate  derired  its  nune  of  Migomoni 
(Hi^ii'ior)  from  the  nniaii  of  Paris  and  Helen 


wlm  a  fcrtiTal  mm  ccMnted  to  Una  gnd  ia  tha 
bsgiimim  of  ^ving.  (huL  m.  33.  )  10  Vm^^ 
niaa  hrlhs  dooibea,  tf  the  distaaea  of  thm  atadn 
from  Gythimn,  a  atms  on  wlMh  OnMaa  ii  aaid  ta 
ban  bean  it&end  finn  bk  nnjtiwi.  Tlaa  Maa 
waa  ealkd  Zsh  (aeeinliag  la  Sflbaig,  Aan)  ow- 
tina,  !.«.  vrrmwrnirnt,  tha  BeiieTK'.  Tfaa  Mra 
Mmiioaia,  iriiich  was  built  M  tbe  ha^Boiag  of  tha 

present  eentuiy,  andis  '      "  *       '     * 

Uaai,  occupea  the  rii 
abore  it,  called  Kima  , 
Tho  remains  of  Gythioin,  eallsd  Aile^olt,  an  m- 
toattd  a  little  narth  of  JTinCtoiBlai.  Tliay  lia 
opin  tbe  slope  of  aanaamaH  hiUi,  and  in  the  pUa 
between  tlMm  aul  tha  aca.  Theaa  naDBaa,  wlaeli 
are  cmaideiable,  bdoog  ddefly  to  the  Boman  Jniod, 
aa  baa  baeo  afaeady  ttaled.  Hear  ths  adga  of  tha 
ahon  an  the  lanaina  c<  two  large  hoildaga,  ym- 
bably  Boman  hatha,  ""■■'■■c  of  aevaral  SDoil  raiBS 
and  diriainia.  Ihe  fanndationa  of  bnilrtjngi  vacf 
also  be  aaeo  tuader  walar.  Minetj  yarda  inlaod  (naa 
the  shore,  eo  tbe  ilopa  of  tbabuiar  bill,an  thaia- 
maiiia  of  tha  tbeatn,  bnih  of  white  aiariilb  Swa 
of  tbe  maiUe  aeato  itill  itmaia  in  tbnr  phKM,  tat 
moat  cf  than  ban  dia^ipand,  aa  tha  apaca  ^ 
clued  by  the  thfatrs  has  bsen  Donnrtad  into  a  vina- 
jard.  The  diimrtrr  appan  to  lata  beoi  ahsnt 
ISOfiKt.  FromSOtolOOfietfilDI  thetlHtn,in 
a  alight  hollow  between  the  bills,  n  lbs  nana  of  a 
Boman  building  of  cmsidsrshle  B».  Tbe  AoapoGa 
was  CD  ths  top  of  the  bill  abore  the  theatra,  bat  tf 
ila  wails  there  are  only  a  few  fngatmtt  AI  noad 
the  town,  and  especially  on  the  talla,  are  twenty  v 
thirty  nine  of  suial]  bniUingi  of  lilea  and  laatar, 
in  tbe  Bcman  style,  eentaiaing  mtm  in  tha  waDa. 
These  were  Bodmu  aepokiina:  cse  of  tkaa  wi 
caialad  by  Bosis.  *^  bgn^  there  ai 

On  tbe  left  of  ths  mad  tma  PtMpoS  to  Mi- 
ralionUi  is  an  inscri]4iai  (s  tha  rock,  iriiidi  baa 
not  yet  been  dedphend  (Biickh,  tmter.  1469); 
and  elosa  to  it,  hewn  in  ths  mk,  is  a  char  with  a 
faot4tep,  which  appears  to  ba  tbe  spot  whan  Onala 
was  Hid  to  hate  been  nliercd  tnao  Ua  maAaia. 
Uosl  of  the  inacripdeDS  fband  at  Pali^ilf  an  <f 
the  Roman  period.  (BSekh,  JaiEr.iaSS.iaSS.  1391, 
1392,  1469.)  CWeber,  de  Gftieo  tt  .finiifLiiai 
iHonm£e6aaJViim<i6M^Heiiielbiag,  1833;  L^^ 
ifonu,  ToL  L  p.  344  ;  Boblaya,  Jiecrl«r>e^  4e.  f. 
eS;  Boss,  Wamltrimgat  im  Oritckmlami,  T<L  n. 
p.S39,sef.;  Cnrlini, ftiiy aaaesss,  loL  iL  p.  370.) 


GTTHONES  (nW-rt),  Ptnl.  iii.  9.  §  30),  a 
Sannalian  people,  aitnated  to  Ihe  W.  of  tba  Vnedi, 
whua  pcaition  must  be  aoogbt  fcr  in  tha  iiairiiiiL 
parts  of  Pnusia.  (Comp.  Scha&rik,  filaa.  Ak.  vol. 
1.  ntK  131,304,901.)  JB-BlJ.} 
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HABESSUS,  the  ancMiit  name  of  the  town  of 
Antiphelliu  in  Ljda.  (Plin.  t.  28;  oooip.  Aim- 
PHELLDS.)  [L.  &] 

HABITANOUM,  in  Britain.    The  ibUowinfr  in- 
seription  is  the  anthority  for  the  name,  which  ocears 
in  neither  the  Notitia  nor  the  Itineraries :  — 
xoooirr  cad 

ST  K.  D.  K.  AYO 

X.  O.  SECUMDXNVS 
BF.  COS.  HABITA 
NCI  PRIUA  8TA 
PBO  SE  ET  8YI8  FOB. 

(Afonwn.  Brii.  130.) 
This  was  found  near  Hinngham  in  Durham. 

Another  from  the  same  locality  (^Mamim,  BriUmm, 
102)  runs  — 

DKO  nrviCTo 

HERCYU  SACK 

L  uEMIL.  BALVIAirVB 

TKIB  COH   I  VAXGI 
Y.  8.  P.  M. 

A  third  (ifon.  A^  102a)is  — 

*        *        lOO  XAXI 

COS  m  BT  X  AYBEL  ASTTOSDrO  FIO 

COS  n  AYO 

POBTAX  CYK  XYBU  YETYBTATB  DI- 
UkP8I8  JYBSY  AUrEN  SSRECIinS  YO 
COS  CY&AIVTB  COL  AXITI  ADYEKTO  PBO 
AYO  lOf.C^I  YANQOH  O  PF  8 
CYK  AEXI  SALYIAM  TRZB 
SYO  A  SOLO  RISTX. 

Kany  important  remains  have  been  fotmd  here: 
e.  g.,  altars,  and  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  station ; 
80  that  the  identification  of  Hahitancmn  with  JH- 
wmgham  has  been  generslly  sanctioned.  The  in- 
scriptions inform  ns  of  important  restoratiaQS,  and 
aho  of  its  being  the  station  for  a  cohort  of  the  Van- 
giones:  ^  The  mde  bat  celebrated  figure  of  Bob  of 
Bjiinghsm,  sculptored  upon  the  face  of  the  natoial 
rock,  is  to  the  sooth  of  the  station.  A  portion  of 
the  rock  was  rent  off  by  gunpowder  some  years  ago, 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  it  He 
carries  a  bow  in  one  hand,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
hare  or  rabbit  in  the  other."  (Brace's  Romum  Wailj 
p.  808.) 

To  the  ethnographical  philologist  the  termination 
-mG'  is  important.  Its  presence  in  such  a  word  as 
SabUamatm  shows  it  to  be  British,  and,  as  such, 
Kdtic  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name 
by  which  the  riYer  Po  was  known  to  the  Ligurians 
was  Bodencw;  a  gloss  which,  eren  in  the  classical 
times,  was  translated  Jmda  eareni.  Seeing  this, 
Priohard  suggested  the  reading  Boden'loSf  and  from 
it  the  Oermanio  character  of  the  Ligurians.  His 
doctrine  has  been  taken  up  by  others.  It  b  clear, 
howerer,  that  the  more  we  find  other  forms  in  -no>, 
the  less  the  reason  for  refining  on  the  current  form 
Bodmau.  The  more,  too,  such  forms  are  Keltic, 
the  kes  the  probalMlity  of  the  inference  that  the 
Ligmrimnt  were  German,  and  the  greater  that  of 
their  being  Kelta.  [B.  G.  L.] 

HADBA19UM.    [Adrahdh.] 

HADRIA.    [Adria.] 

HADRIA'NI  ('ASpoUot:  JEth/ASpww^y^aUmn 
in  Bithynia,  not  &r  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
riTcr  Rhyndacus.    It  was  bnilt,  as  its  name  indi- 
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cates,  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  for  this  reasoc 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  si* 
tnated  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  160  stadia 
to  the  south-east  of  Poemanenus.  (Aristid.  i.  p. 
596.)  Hamilton  (Reaearehet,  i.  pp.  90,  foil.)  thinks 
that  he  discovered  its  ruins  near  the  village  of  Bef^ 
jik,  on  the  road  from  Bniso  to  Bergamo  f  but  this 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  aboTO-mentioned  dis- 
tance from  Poemanenus,  according  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  much  further  westward.  Adriani 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  rhetorician  Aelius  Aris- 
tides,  who  was  bom  in  a.  d.  117.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  the  town  is  known  as  the  see  of  a 
bishop  in  the  HeOespontine  province.  (HierocL  p. 
698;  Socrst  SisL  Eedet,  viL  25;  Condi.  Nicaen.  iL 
pp.  51,  572;  Condi.  Chaloed.  p.  176  ;  comp.  Sestini 
Gto,  Num.  p.  85.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIANOTOLISCASpioyo^XiO.  HAdri^ 
anopU  or  Edrene)^  the  most  important  of  the  many 
towns  founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  ntuated 
in  Thrace,  at  the  pdnt  where  the  river  Tonzus  joins  the 
Hebrus,  iad  where  the  latter  river,  having  been  M.  in 
its  upper  course  by  numerous  tributaries,  becomes  na- 
vigable. FromAmmianusMaroellinus(ziv.ll,zxvii. 
4)  it  would  appear  that  Hadrianopolis  was  not  an 
entirely  new  town,  but  that  there  had  existed  befine 
on  the  same  spot  a  place  caned||rscadama,  which  is 
mentioned  also  by  Eutropius  (^  8).    But  as  Uscn* 
dama  is  not  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  some  modem 
critics  have  inferred  that  MarceUinus  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Uscudama  was  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  countiy.    Snch  criticism,  however,  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  be  listened  ta    At  one  time 
Hadrianopolis  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Orestias 
or  Odiysns  (Lamprid.  HeUog.  7 ;  Nicet  pp.  360, 880 ; 
Aposp.  Geog.  ap,  ffvdton,  iv.  p.  42);  but  this  name 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  dropped.  The  country 
around  Hadrianople  was  very  fertile,  and  the  site 
altogether  veiy  fortunate,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
inhabitants  soon  rose  to  a  high  d^ree  of  prosperity. 
They  carried  on  extensive  commerce  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  thdr  manufactures,  especially  of  arms. 
The  dty  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  to  sustain  a 
siege  by  the  Goths  in  a.  d.  878,  on  which  oceasion 
the  workmen  in  the  manufactories  of  arms  formed  a 
distinct  corps.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Hadrianopolis 
was  the  first  atj  of  the  Eastem  empire,  and  this 
rank  it  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages ;  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  sultans, 
often  resided  at  Hadrianopolis.    (Spart.  S€uibr.  20; 
Amm.  Maro.xxxi.  6, 12, 15;  iLAnL  187, 175,322; 
Procop.  B.  G,  iii.  40;  Ann.  Comn.  x.  p.  277;  Zceim. 
ii.  22;  Cedren.  iL  pp.  184,  284,  302,  454;  HierocL 
p.  6d5;Kicetp.830.) 


COIN  OP  HADBIANOFOLIS  IK  THBACB. 

2.  A  town  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bithynia,  which  was  litUe  known  in  consequence  of 
its  distance  from  the  high  roads,  for  which  reason  the 
pkce  is  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (HierocL  p. 
695;  NovelL  29;  ConciL  Nicean.  ii.  p.  52.)  We  pos- 
sess coins  of  this  town  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to 
Uie  reign  of  Philip.  (Sestini,  p.  68.)    Leake  (Atia 
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Mim.  p.  309)  identHifls  it  with  the  Turlddi  town 
Boli  netf  the  FUbu. 

a  A  town  built  bj  the  emperor  Hedrian  in  Phrygia, 
between  Philomeliam  and  TyriaennL  (HierocL 
p.  67S;  ConciL  Chaloed.  p.  670;  CoociL  Const  iL 
p.  S4l.)  Kiepert  b  inclined  to  identafj  this  town 
with  the  mine  of  Arlmlektm,  [L.  &] 

HADBIANaPOLIS  CAayMfvo^voAit),  a  town  of 
IllTricnDi,  founded  bj  Hadrian,  and  sitnatad  on  the 
road  from  Apollonia  to  Nioopolis,  aboat  midwaj  be« 
tween  those  two  towns.  (Pent  Tab,)  It  was  repa'red 
by  Jostinian,  and  called  JuaruriASfopous  (Pro* 
copi  de  Aed.  it.  1),  and  beeune  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  goTomnent  of  old  Epttros  and  the  see  of  a  bishop 
(Hierocles).  The  small  theatre  and  other  vestiges 
in  the  plain  below  Libokkovo  mark  the  positioik  of 
this  city.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river 
are  the  roins  of  a  fortress  or  small  town  of  the  By> 
zantine  age^  called  DrymipoUt  which  name  has  been 
taken  for  a  corraption  of  the  old  city,  though  it 
really  is  derived  from  the  river  oo  which  the  place  is 
situated,  still  called  Dhtyno  or  Dryno.  These  re- 
mains are  of  a  hiter  age  than  the  theatre,  which  be- 
longs to  Paganism. 

The  probability  is,  that  when  Hadrianopolis  fell  in 
ruins  DiTnopoUs  was  built  on  a  diflferent  site,  and 
became  the  see  of  the  bishop.  (Leake,  A(ortWi» 
Greece^  vol.  i.  pw  76.)  [E.B.  J.] 

HADRIANUTHK'RAE  ('ASpuliwv  dif/»a<),a  town 
of  Mvais,  (HI  the  road  from  Erga8teria4o  MiletopoUs, 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  commemorate 
a  successful  hunt  which  he  had  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (Dion  Cass.  Ixiz.  10 ;  Spartiaa.  Hadr, 
20.)  This  town,  of  which  we  possess  coins  from  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  onwards,  is  identified  by  Sestini 
{ViaggiDwerti,  p.  135)  with  the  village  of  7W- 
keUa,  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Soma.  (Comp.  0. 
Cedren.  L  p. 437,  ed.  Bonn;  Aristid.  i.  p.  500.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note;  for  it  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  on  its  coins  a  senate  b  men- 
tioned.   (HierocL  p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIATICUM  MARE.  [Adriaticum 
Mark.] 

HADRUMETUM  or  ADRmiETUM,  and  in 
Ute  writen  (Mart  Cap.  vi.  216)  ADRUMETUS 
(^  'ASpumi},  6  *Adp^f»|f ,  -ifroT,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  834, 
Polyb.  XV.  5.  §  3,  15.  §  3,  Steph.  B.  «. «.;  ^  'Aip^- 
fnifTos,  Scyl.  pu  49,  Steph.  B.;  *Adpu/uirr<{r,  Appian, 
iW  33,  47  ;  *A8fw^irroT  or  'ASpoiJ/uTTOt,  Ptol. 
iv.3.§§9,37,viii.  l4.%o;*A9po6fifrrotf,Stadiatm^ 
&C.;  *A9pdifirrroSj  Procopu  £.  F.  i.  17,  ii.  23;  see, 
on  the  various  forms  of  the  name,  Groekurd's  note  to 
his  translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  435 ;  £th.  'A^u- 
/irrny6Sf  and  sometimes  also  'ASpu^i^flriof  and  *Aipv- 
fKirtoSy  Steph.  B.;  Hadmmetiniu:  iSuso,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Africa  Propria,  and,  after  the 
division  of  the  province,  the  capital  of  Byzacena, 
stood  on  the  sea-coast<,  a  little  within  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Neapolitanus  {Gulf  qf  ffammamet). 
It  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage 
(SalL  Jug.  19),  under  the  dominion  of  which  city  it 
fell  to  the  extent  described  under  Cakthaoo.  Pliny 
menticms  it  among  the  oppida  Ubera  of  Byzacium 
(v.  4.  s.  3;  comp.  MeU,  i.  7.  §  2).  Tny'an  made  it 
a  colony,  and  its  full  name  is  found  on  inscriptions 
as  Col.  Cokcordia  Ulfia  Trajaha  Augusta 
Fruoifkua  HADRUMKTniA,  and  on  coins  as 
CoLONiA  Concordia  Juua  Hadrumjsttna  Pia. 
(Qruter,  p.  362;  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.)  It 
8tood  in  a  veiy  fertile  district,  as  one  of  the  above 
titles  deaotcs,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  for 
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the  gnat  oofD-prododng  country  of  ByadniL  Iti 
site  formed  an  amphitheatre  oreriookiqg  thesea,iDd 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which  did  not,  howeror, 
enclose  its  harbour  (Cotkon),  which  lay  immedktdj 
bebw  it  {BdLAfr,  3,5, 62,  63;  Boins;  the  itil». 
ment  of  the  PenpbUf  that  it  was  ikAi^MMt.does  sot 
prove  that  its  harbour  waa  at  a  distance,  bat  sbiplj 
that  it  had  been  choked  up  by  the  sands  wfaicfa  an 
always  encroaching  on  this  coast)  It  is  often  mo- 
tioned in  the  Punic  and  Civil  Wan.  (Polyb.,  Appon, 
ILce,;  Liv.  xxx.  29;  Nepi  ffatm.  6;  Caes.  RC'n. 
28  ;  BeiL  Afr.  tt.  ee.)  Having  shared  the  &• 
which  so  many  other  cities  of  Africa  suffered  £nai 
the  Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  Mioed 
JusTiNiAHA  or  JusTiNiAHOPOLis.  (PrDeop.le.: 
Forbiger,  voL  iL  p.  845,  asserts,  without  giring  his 
authority,  that  it  was  afterwards  named  Hbf^^**, 
after  the  emperor  Hersdius,  and  on  this  granod  be 
follows  Shaw  in  placing  it  at  SerkUU^  10  mk 
higher  up  along  the  coast;  but  the  diatsnoei  in  Um 
Itinerary,  pp.  52,  53,  56,  clearly  ^ow  the  identity 
of  Siua  with  Hadrumetum,  and  of  HerUak  witk 
HoRRKA  CoBLiA :  the  name  of  the  latter  phce 
suggests  that  it  was  a  great  depdt  for  the  sgncol- 
tural  produce  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  ood- 
meroe  of  Hadrumetum.  The  conjecture  of  Baith 
deserves  notice,  that  the  name  Smsa  may  be  the 
representative  of  ii  a^avaUf  aa  we  knoir  to  be  tbe 
case  with  Apollonia  on  the  Cyrenaic  coast)  Thiscitj 
was  the  native  phwe  of  the  Caesar  Ckidias  AlbiDiv. 
(Capitolin.  Clod.  Atb.  1.)  It  is  one  of  Ptokinr'i 
points  of  recorded  astronomical  obsenrations,  hftving 
14  hra.  12  min.  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  1  hr. 
35  min.  W.  of  Alexandria  (viiu  14.  §  6> 

Extensive  ruins  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Siua  is 
the  time  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Aboa  Obeyd 
Bekri  of  Cordova,  who  describw,  among  the  rensiv 
of  many  other  great  ancient  buildings,  two  in  per- 
ticuUr:  the  one,  whkh  he  calls  Melaby  an  immeiM 
building  of  light  volcanio  stone  firom  Etna,  vitb 
arched  galleries,  appears  to  have  been  a  tbestre  or 
amphitheatre ;  and  the  other,  which  he  cslU  B 
KiAtaSy  was  a  temple  on  an  enormous  bssenent 
four  steps  high,  of  which  a  quadrangular  nis«  d 
masoTiry  still  in  existence,  and  called  tbe  MaiUba, 
i.e./a/2en,  is  supposed  by  Berth  to  be  the  leiDsioi. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  ruins  are  «f  little 
magnitude;  consisting  of  some  remains  of  a  nKile 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  harbour,  eome 
traces  of  the  walls,  chiefly  on  the  SW.,  eight  greet 
reservoirs  lying  parallel  to  one  aiiOther,  scattered 
fragments  of  pillars,  a  few  inscriptions,  and,  at  s 
short  distance  from  the  city,  a  few  mosaics,  which 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  viUaa  of  the  weslthj 
citizens.  (Shaw,  Tra»ela  m  farbary,  ^  p  105, 
2nd  ed.;  Bartb,  Wandenmgm  diHrck  dot  Pimueh 
undKyrtnditehe  KiiMtaUand,  pp.  152,  folL :  it  seeois 
worth  while  to  correct  I>r.  Berth's  extraordinaiy  emr 
in  making  the  ship  of  Adramyttium  in  whkh  St 
Paul  sailed,  Acti^  iiXviL  2,  a  ship  of  HadmmetDiD; 
for  the  position,  see  the  map  on  p.  532.)    [P.  &] 

HAEBRIDE&    [Hebvdes.] 

HAEMIMONTUS,  the  name  of  a  province  con- 
prising  the  country  about  moimt  Haemns,  from  whidi 
it  derived  its  name.  This  province,  of  whkh  Adii- 
anopolis  and  Anchialus  were  the  principal  towns, » 
not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  the  Ban»° 
empire,  when  it  is  described  by  Ammianus  Msrcd- 
Hnus  as  a  distinct  province  in  the  north-east  <4 
Thrace.  (Comp.  HierocL  p.  635 ;  NatiL  Imper.  Or. 
c  1 ,  with  Boecking's  note,  145.)  [L.  S.] 


RAEMODAE. 

HAESIODAE.    [Hbbvdes.] 

HAEMUS  or  AEMUS  (&  Ajfws,  rh  Alfjuu^  tpos, 

w  Alfios:  Balkan^  a  lar|e  range  of  mountains  in  the 

north  of  Thrace,  which  in  ita  widest  senee  is  said  to 

txtend  finom  the  Adriatic  in  the  west  to  the  Enxine 

in  the  east.    (Anonym.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  13) ; 

Amm.  liarc.  zxi.  10.)    Herodotns  (iv.  49)  does  not 

describe  the  extent  (tf  the  range,  though  he  applies 

the  name  to  hughts  west  of  mount  Bhodope*  where 

the  river  Gins,  a  tributary  of  the  Ister,  is  represented 

ai  dividing  mount  Haemus  into  two  halves.    But 

most  other  writers  apply  the  name  Haemus,  like  the 

modem  Balkan,  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  this 

range  from  mount  Scomius  in  the  west  to  the  Euxine, 

where  it  terminated  between  the  towns  of  Nauk>chus 

and  Mesemhria.    Its  western  beginning  is  about  the 

sources  of  the  riven  Isker  and  Maritza.   (Strab.  vii. 

pp.  319,  320;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24;  Plin.  iv.  18.) 

The  range  of  Haemus  is  in  no  part  particularly  high, 

although  there  was  a  notion  among  the  aodents, 

that  from  its  highest  peak  both  the  Adriatic  and 

the  Ettzine  could  be  seen.    (Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2.)  But 

even  Strabo  (vil.  pp.  313  and  317)  has  refuted  this 

error,  which  apparently  originated  with  Theopompus 

and  Polybius,  though  the  kst  author  admitted  that 

s  person  might  ascend  the  mountain  in  one  day. 

Pliny  (iv.  18),  who  estimates  its  height  at  6000 

pbces,  states  that  on  its  summit  there  existed  a 

town  called  Aristaeum.    The  highest  parts  of  the 

mountain  are  described  as  covered  with  snow  during 

the  greater  part  of  the  year.    (Horn.  IL  xiv.  227; 

Theocrit  vii.  76.)    Modem  travellers  estimate  the 

height  of  the  great  Balkan,  between  Sofia  and  Kec- 

saulik,  at  3000  feet,  and  that  of  the  Iktle  Balkan  at 

2000.     The  northern  side  of  mount  Haemus  ui  less 

precipitous  than  the  southem  one.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxL 

10.)    The  mountain  has  altogether  six  passes  by 

which  if  may  be  crossed  without  much  difficulty, 

but  the  principal  one,  which  was  best  known  to  the 

ancients,  is  the  westernmost,  between  Philippopolis 

and  Serdica,  and  is  called  by  Amm.  Marcellinus  the 

pass  (ASwxi  or  Swxorum  angustias  (xxL  10,  xxii.  2, 

xxvl.  10,  xxvii.  4,  'xxxi.  16)  ;   it  now  bears  the 

name  of  Stulu  Derbendj  and  is  sometimes  called 

Porta  Trajani. 

The  people  dwelling  on  and  abeut  mount  Haemus 
are  generally  called  Thracians,  but  the  following 
tribes  are  particularly  mentioned :  the  Crobjpsi  (Herod. 
I.  c;  Strab.  vii.  p.  318),  the  CoraUi  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
301),  the^esn,  and  some  less  known  tribes.  All  of 
them  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  robbers,  and 
the  Atti  in  particular  are  described  as  pirates  in- 
festing the  coasts  of  the  Enxine,  until  they  were 
transplanted  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Haemus  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
XCf/Ao^  X'V^^T  *Q^  ^  Sanscrit  hvnan  and  henumy 
acourdisg  to  which  it  would  signify  the  cold  or 
stormy  mountain;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
name  is  of  Thracian  origin.  (Comp.  Boutf  in  Berg- 
hans,  Geogr.  Ahnanach^  1838,  pp.  26,  foil.,  and  by 
the  same  author  La  Tvirqme  dJEurop^^  Paris,  1840, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

MAGNUS.  [AmcA,  p.  327.] 
HAL A£  ('AAaQ,  a  town  situated  upon  the  Opnn- 
tian  gulf,  but  belonging  to  Boeotia  in.  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  Pansanias.  It  is  described  by  Patisanias 
jia  situated  to  the  right  of  the  river  PUtanius,  and 
jis  the  hst  town  of  £ieotia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  some  salt  springs  which  ara  still  found 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Leake  places  it  on  the  cape 
which,  projects  ta  the  northwaid  beyond  MaMsia 
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and  Protkgndy  where  some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  at 
a  church  of  St  John  Theol(^us.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
42.5;  Pans.  ix.  24.  §  5 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

HALAE  ARAPHE'NIDES.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

HALAE  AXO'NIDES.     [Attica,  p.  827,  b.] 

HALAESA.    [Alabsa.] 

HALES  or  HALE'SUS  CAAijj,  gen.  •AAcvtoj), 
a  small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  descending 
from  Mount  Cercaphus,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Aegean  near  Colophon.  (Plin. 
V.  31;  Liv.  xxxvii.  36.)  Its  water  is  said  to  have 
been  colder  than  that  of  any  river  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Paua.  vii.  5.  §  5,  viii.  28.  §  2 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Ljfcoph. 
424.)  Some  suppose  that  this  river  is  spoken  of 
in  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  634),  where,  however,  the  common  reading 
is  'AffT^fKTOj  (see  Cramer's  note).  Amndell  (  VitU 
to  the  Seven  Churches^  p.  306)  believes  this  river  ta 
be  the  same  as  the  ffavoffichafff  while  others  iden  • 
tify  it  with  the  Tartaht.  [L.  S.] 

H ALL'SION  ('AA^trior  v^iov)  «  the  salt-plain," 
a  small  district  in  the  soutli-west  of  Troas,  fouth  of 
the  river  Satinoeis.  (Strab  xiii.  p.  60.5.)  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circtmistance  that,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  country  was  overflown  by  the 
sea,  which,  on  withdrawing,  left  behind  a  sediment 
of  salt.  Salt-works  accordingly  existed  there  at  a 
place  called  the  Tragasaean  Salines  (rh  TfMyaatuw 
dkoiHjiyiQp).  There  was  a  story  that  Lysimachus 
levied  a  duty  on  the  collectors  of  the  salt,  and  that 
thereupon  the  salt  disappeared  altogether,  but  re- 
appeared on  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax.  (Athen.  iiL 
p.  73;  comp.  Pollux,  vi.  10;  Plin.  xxxi.  41;  Galen, 
de  Temp.  Med.  SimpL  n.  p.  151 ;  Hesych.  $.  v, 
Tpayoffcuoi ;  Steph.  B.  ».w.  *A\'fiaios  sod  TpdyaacUf 
who,  however,  by  mistake  transfers  the  plain  to 
Epirus.)  Aceording  to  Leake,  the  neighbouring  hills 
are  composed  of  salt  rock ;  and  the  salt-works,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  are  called  by  the  Turks  Tuzla. 
(Asia  Minor,  pp.  273,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

HALEX  or  ALEX  C^vi  or  •'AAi;^ :  there  is 
much  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  aspirate),  a 
small  stream  in  the  S.  of  Brattium  between  Locri 
and  Rh^um,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (vi.  p.260), 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities.  Thueydides  tells  ns  that  the  Locriana 
had  a  small  fort  or  out-post  (ir€par6\iov^  on  its 
banks,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches  (iii.  99).  This  has  been  magnified  by 
geographers  into  a  town  of  the  name  of  Peripolium  : 
but  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  fortified  post 
to  guard  the  frontier.  (See  Arnold's  note.)  Strabo 
relates  of  the  Halex  the  peculiaritj  assigned  by  other 
writers  to  the  Caednus,  another  river  of  Bmttium, 
that  the  dcadae  oa  the  (me  aide  of  it  were  silent^ 
and  thosQ  on  the  other  musical ;  and  he  cites  from 
Timaeus  a  mythical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  260 ;  Timaeus,  op.  Antig.  Caryet.  1 ; 
Conon.  Narrat.  5.)  Diodorus  gives  another  versioo 
of  its  origin,  but  describes  the  sUence  as  extending  to 
both  oonfinea  (iv.  22).  The  river  Halex  stiU  retains 
its  name  with  little  variation  as  the  J  lice .-  its  mouth 
is  about  8  miles  E.  of  the  Capo  dtiV  Armi,  tho 
andent  Leucopetra,  and  15  miles  W.  of  Cape  Spar- 
iitento.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALL^CMON  FL.  ('AAidK/MFr,  Hesiod,  Th,  S4l; 
Herod,  vii.  127 ;  Scyl.  p.  26;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
Ptol.  ui.  13.  §§  1.5, 18;  Caesar.  B.  C.  iii.  36;  Liv. 
xlii.  53;  Plin.  iv.  10;  CUud.  B.  GeL  179:  Vie- 
tritza^  Turkish,  Inje'Kara)^  a  river  of  Macedooiay 
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rising  in  tbe  efaiin  of  moontaiiM  to 
(/.c.)  gs?6  the  BUM  «f  CtBakmL  AeoMdingto 
Gmmt  (iL  c),  it  formed  tfao  line  of  doiMreitMi  W 
twwo  MaoedoDui  aid  HmhsIj. 

In  tb»  vpper  part  of  lU  eoane  H  tdug  a  fX.  di< 
netkm  throogh  Eljniotity  wfaicli  it  iratand;  and 
then,  oontinauig  to  the  KB.,  fanned  the  beondafj 
between  Pieria,  Eoidaea,  and  EmatMa,  tm  it  dia- 
charxed  itaelf  infeB  the  Thennaic  gnK.  Inthetime 
of  Hendotae  the  HaliaonoD  wae  jo^Md  bjtbe  Ljdiaa, 
er  6mdmtgB  ef  the  hike  ef  Fdk;  bat  a  change  haa 
nam  taken  place  m  the  ooime  of  the  ktter,  which 
jfloa  not  the  Haliacnion,  bat  the  Anna.  The  Bm>- 
liacmon  ttadf  appears  to  ha«e  moved  ha  kwcrcoone 
to  the  E.  of  hrte,  so  that,  in  time,  peihaps  aU  the 
Ihiee  riven  vmf  inite  before  thejr  join  the  sea. 

The  VittrUm,  although  betnTing  a  Sfamnic  mo- 
dification in  ita  termination,  may  pasribly  be  n  cor- 
ruption of  AsTRABUi  (Aelian,  ff,  A.  zv.  1),  which 
was  perhape  the  ordinaij  appeUation  of  the  river 
below  the  gorges  of  Beraea,  as  Haliaenian  waa  that 
above  them;  in  the  same  manner  aa  IiifShara  and 
VtBtritu  see  used  in  the  present  6tef. 

Its  banks  are  now  confined  bj  artificial  dykes  to 
lestratn  its  destractiTe  inandations,  and  the  river 
Itself  is  noted  at  V$rria  fat  ^utitmi  at  inantsm  mati 
the  same  fish  grows  to  enormoas  dimensions  in  the 
hike  at  Ktuioria  [OelbtrumI,  which  is  one  of  the 
soarces  of  the  VigtritM.  (Leake,  Nartkem  GretoB, 
Td.  i.  ppi  303, 31fi, voLiiL PP.29S,  437.)  [E.  B.'J.] 

HALIABTUS  ('AAiepror :  Eik,  'hXj!i(nun\  a 
town  of  Bocotia,  and  one  ef  tkie  cities  of  the  oon- 
federation,  was  sitnated  on  the  soothem  side  of  tlie 
lake  Ci^ois  in  a  pass  between  the  moontain  and 
the  kke.  (8trab.  ix.  p.  411.)  It  is  mentioned  bj 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  weii^cif  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  its  weU-watered  meadows.  (Hom.  IL  iL 
603,  Hymn.  i»  ApaO,  243.)  In  the  invasion  of 
Greece  brjr  Xerxes  (b.  c  434)  it  was  the  only  town 
that  renuined  tme  to  the  canse  of  Greece^  and  waa 
in  oonsequenoe  destrojed  by  the  Persians.  (Pans, 
ix.  32.  §  5.)  It  was,  however,  soon  reboilt,  and  in 
the  Pelopoonesian  War  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Boeotia.  (Thnc.  iy.  95.)  It  is  chiefly 
memorable  in  history  on  aoooant  of  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  Lysander  and  the  Thebims, 
in  which  the  former  was  sbin,  b«  o.  395.  (Xeo. 
HeO.  iU.  5.  §  17,  seq.;  Diod.  xir.  81;  Plut  Lgt. 
28,29;Pau8wiiL5.  §3,  ix.82.  §5.)  InB.c.  171 
Haliartus  waa  destroyed  a  second  time  Hairing 
esponeed  the  cause  of  Perseus,  it  waa  taken  by  the 
Soman  praetor  LueretiuS)  who  sold  the  iidiabitants 
as  sUves^  carried  off  its  statues,  paintiDgs,  and  other 
worics  of  art|  and  fusid  it  to  ^e  ground.  Ita  ter- 
ritory was  afterwards  given  to  the  Athenians,  and 
it  ncTer  racovered  its  former  prospsrity.  (Polyh. 
zxx.  18;  Uv.  xm.  63;  Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  no  longer  in  ctltowe  hi  his  time, 
and  PausaaiaSi  in  his  aoooant  of  the  pUwOi  men- 
tions only  a  henmm  of  Lymnder,  and  some  ndaed 
temples  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Peniane  and 
had  been  porpoeely  left  hi  that  state.  (Fams»  ix. 
33.  S§l,3,x.85.$2.) 

The  Hauabtia  (V^Au^m),  or  tenilsry  of 
Haliartus,  was  a  TOfy  fertale  ph^  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  flowing  into  the  kke  Gopais,  which 
in  thb  part  was  hence  called  the  Haliartiaa  manh. 
(Str^b.  ix.  pp.  407,411.)  These  streams,  whkOi 
bore  the  names  of  Ocalsa,  Lophis^  HopEtes,  Per- 
meesus,  and  Glmeius,  have  been  spoken  of  elsn- 
vhers.  [See  p.  412,  a.]    The  territory  of  Halhutv 


to  Wl  TUpl SBM, 

thai  ths  Ha&artiaaa  had  a 

flsOed  PraxkBeae  fltaslai  aw  dm 
(PaM.ix.3aL  fa)    ThetonFtlm, 

territory  sfHaliartna. 
The  ranabs  of  HaEstn  am  sitated  upm  a  Ul 

aboutamOe  from  the  viDage  of  Jtfssi,  sa  the  Md 
frem  Thd»  to  Lebadcm,  and  at  the  fi^Mee  of 
about  15  mikB  fimn  either  pboet  Ths  Ul  «f 
Haliutas  b  not  more  thsa  50  feet  sboe»  the  hka 
Leakn  si^  '•that  «iwaids  the  Us  ths  bil  rf 
Haliartaa  twraates  in  nd^  difis,  bat  m  lbs 
other  sides  has  a  gradual  aodhity.  SamsrasHis 
ef  the  waDs  of  the  Aoupalis,  cUdfy  of  pofygoail 
masonry,  are  found  on  the  soaunit  of  ths  bi&;  ad 
there  are  sevesal  sepuUnal  ctypls  in  the  dii^ 
beker  which,  to  the  mirth,  issues  n  csftes  soane 
of  water,  fiowing  to  the  marsh,  like  aH  ths  «kr 
streams  near  the  site  of  Hsfiartua.  AHhoe^ibs 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  an  aeaitelf  nyvbos 
traceable,  ita  eodcnt  is  natnnDy  marked  to  fiieei* 
and  west  by  two  small  river^  of  which  thst  to  tks 
wiet  issues  from  the  footof  thehiUof  Jfmi;  tbs 
eastern,  called  the  JTe/aiiiri,  has  its  origm  ■  Mosit 
HelicoB.  Near  the  left  bank  of  this  Sinn,  it  a 
distance  of  500  yards  finam  the  Acrapolii,  an  s 
ruined  mosque  and  two  ruined  chnrdies,  oa  the  fl^ 
of  a  vilkige  wfaidi,  though  long  einee  sbawihBfd,is 
shown  by  these  remains  to  hare  been  ones  nhsUted 
hy  both  Greeks  and  Turka.  Here  are  nsay  fraf- 
menta  of  arehitectnre  and  of  n»cribed  8tflDBB,ail- 
kcted  formerty  from  the  mine  of  Hafiaitas.  Fhaa 
this  spot  there  is  a  distance  of  about  thres-qnstos 

ef  a  mile  to  a  tumulus  westward  of  the  Aot^obi, 
where  are  sevenl  sarcophagi  and  smeieBt  ftosds- 
tions  near  some  sources  i.  waten,  maridng  probslily 
the  site  of  the  western  entrsnoe  of  the  dty." 

The  stream  which  flowed  on  the  western  mle  tf 
the  dty  is  the  one  called  Boplitee  by  Fhitardi, 
where  Lysander  feU,  and  ia  apparently  the  stfoeis 
the  Lophis  ef  Plsusaniaa.  (Pink  Xfs.  29;  Pus.  il 
33.  §  4.)  The  stream  on  the  eastern  lide,  cafld 
KefaJdrij  is  formed  by  the  unieo  of  two  melds, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Permessus  and  OfaDSMi 
which  are  described  by  Strabo  as  fiowng  bm 
Helicon,  and  after  their  unkm  entering  the  lake 
Copais  near  Haliartus.  (Strah.  ix.  ppL407,411: 
see  BoxoTiA,  p.  413,  a.)  The  tnmnlBS,  of  vbw^ 
Leaks  speaks,  perhaps  covea  those  who  were  kilkd 
ahmg  with  Lysander,  sinos  it  was  near  this  ff* 
that  the  battle  was  fought  (Leaka^JViBrtftsns  Greae^ 
vol  iL  p.  206,  seq.) 

HALICABNASSUS  (' AXin^iraoWr :  Sik  'AAh 
wofiwrnra^dSf  Halicaraamensis:  iMHai  or  Bo^ 
room),  a  Greek  dty  on  ths  coast  ef  Asia  lfinB,m 
the  Geramum  gult  It  wm  a  colony  of  TroeaeBB  is 
Argdis  estaUiahed  OB  the  dope  sf  a  prediBlsoa  loc^ 
and  one  of  the  sa  towns  oonstitBting  the  Dou 
hflocapdis  m  Asia  Ifinor,  the  five  other  towai  bosg 
Guides,  Gos,  and  the  three  ttiodian  teams  Uj^ 
Lindas,  and  Camims.  (Herod,  rii.  22,  iii.  U; 
Strab.  xiT.  pp.  653,  656;  Paus.  iL  Sa  f  8;  Ftd.  r. 
2.  §  10;  Pomp^  KeL  L  16;  Plin.  t.  29;  Stepb.  B. 
t.  V.)  The  isthmus  on  wfaicfa  it  was  situated  ms 
called  Zephyrium,  iriienoe  the  dty  at  first  bare  the 
name  of  Z^yria.  Hslicaniaasoa  was  the  hif<rt 
and  stnogeat  dty  in  all  Garia  (Diod.  So.  zv.  90), 

and  had  two  er  eeon  three  very  imprq;nahfe  areai» 
the  principal  cos,  called  MbcKM,  was  dtaeled  aa  a 

prsdpitoua  Mc  «t  the  aorthen  otnaiitr  dtfaici^ 
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(Arrmn,  ^iw*.  i.  aSi  Vitmr,  ii.  8  ;  Dicd.irii.  33, 
fiill.}.  ud  nnind  its  nima  from  tha  wtll  Silmuii, 
whkfa  giubcd  forth  iwaritiinpleof  ApbrodilBmt  tha 
foitaf  tfa«  nek,  ud  tbg  wster  nf  vhkh  ni  beKcrad 
to  ■!«««  ui  atMrritiig  inflMnc*  (Or.  ifgC  iv.  301). 
Bnt  Stnbo  jnstlT  coatrtmrti  thii  btlief.  intimating 
Uwt  thg  inmol  coJoTHWota  and  tha  daliciaiia  dm- 
ladcr  of  tlia  olimata  miHt  ratiiar  b*  Moudcrad  to 
ham  jiradiced  tba  aflnU  ncribsil  to  the  Satmnco. 
Anothar  m  wu  fonvily  beliered  to  bara  bam 
in  the  Uiuid  af  Arcomtetm  m  fmA  ct  Ike  gnat 
hartunr,  *hkh  is  mrw  oallad  Orai  Ada ;  but  lliii 
belief  *aa  fonndad  upon  an  incwract  nadmg  in 
Aniui.  (Stn^  I.  c.\  Arriiii,  AiuA.  i.  33;  Ha- 
miltcn,  Ratarcha,  it.  p.  H.)  Baudca  the  grol 
lurbnar,  tlia  mtianca  to  vhich  via  sarmad  bj  psra 
on  aach  atda.  then  was  I,  amatlcr  one  to  the  aoith- 
eaat  of  it  HalicanoiuDi.  aa  alraad;  rm^vked.  nri- 
fpnallj'  belonged  to  Iha  Doric  heiapolli:  Imt  in  cnn- 
•«]iif  D«  cf  eoDie  diipuce  which  tiad  uiMn,  it  na  m- 
chidedftiinilliecDDfedBnifj.  (Hand.i.lM.)  Durint; 
tbe  Periian  coDquiatB  it  Fa*,  hk*  all  the  Mlier  Gredc 
Umra,  omprited  to  eabmil  to  Penoa,  bnt  iaa  not 
appear  (a  laf  e  baen  las*  pnspenmi,  or  to  baTa  kat 
ita  Gnak  ohaiactar.  While  the  citj  na  nndcr  tlia 
dominicei  of  [be  Peniana,  Ljgdamie  eet  bimaelf  np 
aa  tyrant,  and  hii  daaeandaiil*,  m  tmoIi  of  tha 
kima  of  Fania,  gradullj  aeqntred  the  dominim  of 
■II  Carta.  Artamisii,  tbe  widow  of  Ljedaaiii,  fimght 
■t  SaUmia  in  tha  fiaet  of  Xencea.  Tba  moat  cala- 
braMd  WDOBg  Ibdr  roonaaon  an  Uauaalna  and  bia 
wifa  and  nM*r  Antrnieia,  who,  on  the  death  cf  Han- 
•olm,  araclad  in  bit  honour  •  wpnlclual  nHnnment 
af  aodi  nagnificanM  that  it  waa  regarded  aa  me  t< 
tlx  avian  w«Ddei3  of  tba  anient  woeld.  ThiaCarian 
djuaatx,  Ibongh  mbject  to  Penia,  bad  tbeinaeJTea 
adoptad  Octek  maimeri  and  the  Grtv k  lugnage.  aad 
had  ■  taata  liir  the  arta  of  Greeca.  But  notwith- 
(tanding  tbi^  HalkamaMiia  wae  Mtbfbl  to  Penia, 
and  waa  ooa  of  tha  gnat  itmigbDlde  of  tha  Paniaaa 
on  that  maat,  and  a  cliief  etalion  of  tha  ParaiaD 
foran.    Tbie,  and  tb*  gallant  defence  •nth  which 
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the  nallcaniasalaaa  defended  thenMatm  agunat 
Aluinder,  indnced  that  (soqueror,  after  a  pmlraeted 
aiece,  to  destioj  the  dlj  by  tat.  He  waa,  howevar, 
Dnabla  to  take  the  aeropolia  Sdmaeia.  in  which  the 
inhabitant*  bad  taken  nfuga.  (Sti^  and  Anian, 
JL  c;  Diod.  Be.  rrli.  23,  (bit.;  CnrtiDi,  ii.  »,  fi>ll.) 
Fran)  thia  bktw  Hailearnusna  nenr  ncorend,  though 
the  town  waa  ntmilt.  (Cic  ad  ^'at  Ffat.  \.  1.) 
In  the  tine  rf  Tibeiln*  it  no  Innfrer  boaated  of  iti 
freatnee*,  httt  of  ita  aafety  and  fracdnn  from  earth- 
<|iiak(a.  (Tae.jlwt.  iv,  E5.)  Afterwardi  the  tows 
i*  Bcamlf  mentioned  at  all,  allboOKh  Iba  Hauaotennt 
eonlinned  to  Hijoj  itefonnerrrnown.  (Ciniat. Porph. 
de  Tken.  L  14;  aea  tbe  deacHptiona  of  it  in  Plin. 
uitL  S,  and  VitmT.  u.  8.)  The  crarae  of  tha  an. 
eient  wilia  can  itjll  be  diatinctly  traced,  and  ramaina 
of  the  Uauolanm,  ailualed  on  the  tlopa  ef  tba  rack 
etat  of  Salmada,  acid  nf  the  an,  as  well  aa  the  awing 
Sahnacia,  etill  eiiat.  (Hamitton't  JfaaearciUj^  ii.  pp, 
94,  folL)  Ammg  tha  natnerooa  lampla*  of  Ualicar- 
naaana,  one  of  Aphndita  waa  panicnlarlj  bauliful. 
(Died.;  VitniT.  I.e)  To  na  the  city  ia  eapedally 
jntenating  aa  tba  birtbplaca  of  two  hlatorians,  Hero- 
dotoa  and  IKonytioa.  Soma  intareatiDg  acnlplnrea, 
bronftbt  fnm  flowfi  jmi,  and  anppoaed  to  hare  origi- 
nally decorated  Iha  HaDwIemn,  are  now  in  llie  Britiah 
Uuacnm.  (Roaa,  AetMB  oa/dm  Orieck.  faaeJa,  loL 
iv.  pp.  30,  foil.,  bom  wkktb  tke  acccmpaning  plan 
b  taken.)  [L.  S.] 
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HAXICE.     [HALiBta.] 

BALICYAE  ('AAkku  :  Elk.  'AAimoW,  HoE- 
cyensia  :  Sakmi),  a  ci^  in  tbe  weat  of  Sidfy,  about 
DiidH-ay  between  the  two  acaa,  and  10  mtka  S.  et 
Sageata.  Ste^uuiua  of  Byiaotium  cotnctly  deaciibea 
itaaaitnated  batircen  Enlalla  and  Liiybaeum.  (Sleph. 
B.  a.  e.)  Ita  name  fnquently  ocGOia  in  hiatory,  tad 
Eenerallj  in  ounectim  with  the  adjacmt  ciCiea  at 
Enlella  and  Segeela,  bat  we  have  no  account  ut  ita 
orij^in :  it  waa  probably  a  Sicanian  town,  and  M- 
tcwed  the  fortancB  of  ita  mora  powetfnl  iiaighbonia. 
Hence,  when  it  fint  appear*  in  history*  we  find  it 
aubject  to,  or  at  least  depemlent  on,  Carthage,  tba 


.war  of  wl 


397,  wbeu  the  gnat  expe- 
of  Dionysiua  caoaed  the  gteatar  part  of  tba 
Cartha^nian  allies  and  Euhjecta  to  revolt,  Halicyaa 
waa  one  of  tlie  Gie  citia  whiiji  remained  liulhfnl  to 
them,  en  which  accoont  iu  tenit«y  waa  nteaged  by 
Dioaysina.  (Diod.  liv.  4S.)  Bat  tbe  next  year  the 
Halicyana  were  ao  alannad  at  bis  progreaa  that  tb^ 
concluded  a  treaty  of  ailiance  with  him,  which,  how- 
GTer,  they  soon  broke  on  tha  appearance  cf  flimilco 
in  ^ilj  at  the  bead  of  a  large  army,  and  ryaimd 
the  Carthaginian  alliaoce.  (Id-  u<.  &*,  9S.)  Tb^ 
an  not  again  mentioned  tin  B.  c  97S,  during  tbe 
aipaditim  of  Pyrrhoa  to  Sicily,  whan  tbey  lellawed 
the  aiampla  of  the  Salinnntinee  and  Segeatana,  and 


*  Tlia  laune  of  the  'AAuniain  ia  fiirt  faond  In 
Thtteydides  (vii.  3S)  at  the  time  of  tba  Atbeoian 
expedition  in  %ily  \  bat  ia  gaoenllj 
eana^ :  it  ia  certainly  difflcnlt  to  cencein 
Habc^ae  ia  really  the  ^ace  than  meant. 
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declfired  fhenuelvei  in  &Toar  of  tlut  monarch.  (Id. 
zxii.  10,  Ezc.  H.  p.  498.)  Again,  in  the  First 
Panic  War  thej  were  among  the  first  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  Segetans,  and,  throwing  off  the  Car> 
thaginian  yoke,  dedaied  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Borne.  (Id.  zxiil  5,  p.  502.)  For  this  signal  service 
Ualicyae  was  rewarded  bj  the  grsnt  of  peculiar  pri* 
vileges,  which  we  find  its  citizens  still  enji^ing  in 
the  time  of  Cicero^  who  reckeDS  it  among  the  five 
cities  of  Sidlj  which  were  "  sine  foedere  immunes 
ac  liberae."  (^Verr,  iii.  7, 40.)  Bnt  even  this  pri- 
vileged condition  did  not  preserve  them  from  the 
exactions  of  Verres.  (lU  ii.  28,  iu.40,  v.  7.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Hali<7ae,  whieh 
appears  to  have  lost  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  had 
sunk  in  the  time  of  Plinj  into  an  ordinary  stipen- 
diary  town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  That  author  is  the 
last  who  mentions  its  name.  The  passage  already 
cited  from  Stephanus  is  the  only  direct  authority 
for  the  position  of  Halicyae,  but  agrees  well  with 
what  we  may  gather  ftom  Diodorus;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  site  has  been  oor- 
reeUy  identified  by  FaaeUo  and  Cluverius  with  that 
of  the  modem  town  of  SalemL  It  stands  on  a  hill 
in  a  commanding  position,  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  oonsiderable  strength.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains;  but  the  modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
name,  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  ialt  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  distant  about  20  miles 
£.  from  Mariola  (the  andent  Lilybaeum)  and  16 
N.  firam  the  site  of  Selinns. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read  'AXi- 
KiMuW  in  Diodorus  (zzxvi.  3.  p.  531),  where  he 
speaks  of  a  Servile  outbreak  taking  place, — Korh 
tV  *AyKv\Unf  x<^P<^i — <^  name  otherwise  unknown. 
In  a  previous  passage  of  the  same  author  already 
dted  (xiv.  48)  the  MSSb  have  ^KyKvpoiw,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  here  the  true  reading,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wesseling,  is  'AAtirvof«i'.  Cluverius, 
however,  contends  for  the  ocnrrectness  of  the  old 
reading,  and  admits  the  existence  of  a  dty  named 
Ancyra,  which  he  identifies  with  the  "AyKptva  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  15).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALICTRNA  ('AAdvv^ra:  Bth/AXiKvpnuos),  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  30 
stadui  below  Calydon  towards  the  sea  Pliny  places 
it  near  Plenron.  Leake  discovered  Bome  rains,  mid- 
way between  Kurt-aga  (the  site  ef  Calydon)  and 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  lagoon  of  MudUmghif 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  Halicyma. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  459,  silb  fin.,  where  the  -common  text 
has  the  false  reading  hUupva*^  "Scyl.  |>.  14 ;  Plin. 
iv.  3  ;  StepAi.  B.  s.  o.,  Where  it  is  erroneously  called 
a  village  in  Acamania ;  Leake,  NorOiiem  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  533.) 

HALIEIS  ('AXtciV),  the  name  of  a  sea-faring 
people  on  the  coast  of  Hermionis,  who  derived  thdr 
name  from  their  fisheries.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
They  gave  their  name  to  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Hermionis,  where  the  Tiiynthians  and  Hermionians 
took  refuge  When  they  were  expelled  from  their 
own  dties  \(y  the  Argives.  (Ej^or.  op.  Bja.  s.  v, 
'AAicir;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  This  town  was  taken 
about  OL  '80  by  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
and  made  subject  to  Sparta  (^r  «IXf  *A>a«ar  [not 
&^l^]  To^s  iK  TipwBQs,  Herod.  viL  137).  The 
district  was  afterwards  ravaged  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  i.  105,  iL  56,  iv. 
45 ;  Died.  xi.  78.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Halieis  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  an  auto- 
nomous peo^e.  (Xen.  HeU,  iv.  2.  ^  6,  vi  2.  §  3.) 
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The  distrid;  is  called  i^  'AAub  by  Thucydida 
(iL  56,  iv.  45),  who  also  caUs  the  people  or  tbdr 
town  'AAicit ;  ibr,  in  L  105,  the  trae  rmding  is  It 
'AAiar,  L«.  *AKi4as,  (See  Mdnekp,  and  Steph.  B. 
s.  9.  *AAi«r.)  In  an  inscription  we  find  iaf  'AAmv- 
criy.  (BSckh,  Inscr,  na  165.) 

Scylax  (p.  20)  speaks  of  Haua  ('AAfa)  as  a  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolic  gulf.  CalUmachns  calls 
the  town  Altcus  ^AAuKof,  Steph.  B.  s. «),  and  by 
Pausanias  it  is  named  Hauck  (*AX(inr),  and  its 
inhabitants  HalicL  (Paos.  iL  36.  §  I.)  The  town 
was  no  longer  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Paosaniaa, 
and  its  position  is  not  fixed  by  that  writer.  He  only 
says  that,  seven  stadia  from  Hermione,  the  road  froat 
Halice  separated  from  that  to  Mases,  and  that  the 
former  led  between  the  moontains  Pron  and  Goc- 
cygius,  of  which  the  andent  name  was  Tbomax. 
In  the  peninsula  of  JTrtmicfiU,  the  French  Coimnis- 
sion  observed  the  remains  of  two  Hellenio  sites, 
one  on  the  southern  shore,  about  three  miles  fron 
Hormione  and  the  same  distance  firom  C  Mmild, 
the  other  on  the  south-western  dde^  at  the  bead  of 
a  deep  bay  called  KkeU  or  BiadU  s  the  firmer  they 
sappese  to  represent  Halioe,  and  the  latter  Mases, 
and,  accordingly,  these  two  places  are  so  placed  in 
Kieperfs  map.  Bnt  Leake,  who  is  followed  by 
Curtius,  dbsoves  that  the  ruins  which  the  French 
Gommisdon  have  named  Halioe  are  probably  sons 
dependency  of  Hermicoe  of  which  the  name  has  not 
been  recorded,  since  the  podtion  is  too  near  to  Her- 
mione to  have  been  that  of  Halice,  and  the  harbour 
is  toe  inconvenient  for  a  people  who  vreie  of  ood- 
ddersble  maritime  importance.  It  is  fSur  more  likely 
that  such  a  peo]de  possessed  the  port  of  CAeK,  the 
situation  of  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ai^golic  gvlf 
agrees  exactly  with  the  description  of  Scylax. 
Mases  probably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bay  flf 
KUdd/ua.  [Masbb.]  (Leake,  Aforeo,  toI.  ii.  p.  462, 
PehpotmeHaeOy  p.  286,  seq. ;  BobUye,  JRtckerdm, 
^  p.  61 ;  Curtius,  Pelopomeiot,  vdL  iL  ppi  461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS.    [Attica,  p.  «27,  h.] 

HALISARNA  (*AAf(rapMx  or 'AAoad^mi),  a  town 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Coa,  near  Cape 
Laceterium.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  657 ;  comp.  Boss,  Reitem 
auf  den  Grieok,  Insehf  voL  iii.  p.  136,  and  iv. 
p.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

HALIUSSA  ('AXiov(r(ra),  one  of  the  three  small 
islands  lying  off  the  promontory  Buoephala  in  Troe- 
zenia  in  Argolis.  (Pans.  iL  34.  §  8  ;  Leake,  Fieh- 
ponnenaca,  p.  283.) 

HALMYBIS  ('AAftvpci),  a  salt-hke,  sooth  of  the 
southernmost  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It  was  pcoperiy 
a  part  of  the  Eaadneii  with  which  it  oommnmcaled 
by  a  narrow  channd.  It  extended  from  the  town  of 
Istrus  in  the  south,  neaify  as  tar  as  Aegyaans  on  the 
Daimbe.  On  its  western  coast  existed  a  town  cf  the 
name  of  Halmyris.  (Plin.  iv.  24 :  ProoopL  de  Atd. 
iv.  7;  Philostorg.  x.  10;  Nioeph.  EitL  JEbolea.  xiL 
29.)  PL.  &1 

HALO'KE  (*AA«(n?:  Ahm),  an  lahnd  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Prooonnesus.  It  was  abo  called 
Keuris  and  Prechone  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Pfin.  t.  44X 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  iskad  Ebpbooesaa 
mentioned  by  Scylax  (p^  35),  who  noticea  its  ex- 
cellent harbour,  which  still  exists.  [L.  Swi 

HALONNE'SUS  CAXtfio^prer ;  fO.  'AXsi^ 
0'iof),  an  island  in  ine  A^^aean  sea,  lyinf^  off  the 
son^era  extrsmity  of  the  Magnedan  coast  in  Tbea- 
saly.  The  possesdon  of  this  isknd  gava  riae  to  a 
dispnte  between  Philip  and  the  A  theninnt  in  B>  c.343> 
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and  u  \h%  snlijecl  of  an  oration  whicli  ib  inclnded 
among  the  works  of  Demosthenee,  bat  which  was 
ascribed,  even  by  the  ancients,  to  Hq^ppns,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Uie  Athcoiians 
to  Pliilip  to  demand  rostitatiOD  of  ^donnesns.  [See 
Diet  of  Biogr,  Vol.  I.  p.  989.]  flalonnesns  lies 
between  Sciathns  and  Peparethns,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  island  as  the  one  called  Soopslus  (Xk^ 
w«A0f)  by  Ptolemy  (iu.  13.  §  47}  and  Hierodes 
(p.  643,  Wessel.),  which  name  the  central  one  of 
these  three  islands  stall  bears.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  436) 
speaks  <^  Sdathus,  Halonnesns,  and  Peparethns 
withoat  mentioning  Soopelos ;  while  in  the  lists  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hierocles  the  names  of  Sciathns,  Sco- 
pdns,  and  Peparethns  occnr  without  that  of  Halon- 
nesns. Halonnesns  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ir.  1».  a.  23),  Mela  (n.  7^  «ul  Stephanns  B. 
(a.  v.);'  but  they  do  not  speak  of  Scopelns.  The 
modem  island  otSkopeh  is  one  of  the  most  ffonrish- 
ing  in  the  Aegaean,  in  oonseqnence  of  its  wines, 
which  it  esportB  in  huge  quantities.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece^  vol.  iil  p.  Ill,  seq. ;  Fiedter,  Beiie 
dureh  Griethenkmd,  toL  iL  p.  13,  seq.) 

HALUS  or  ALUS  (6^^  *AXqs,  ^AXos  r  Eth. 
'AXc^i),  a  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaty,  mentioned 
by  Homer.  (72.  iL  682.)  It  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  sitnated  near  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Momit 
Othiys,  abore  the  plain  called  Grocinm,  of  which 
the  part  aronnd  Halns  was  called  Athamantinm,  from 
Athamas,  the  reputed  founder  of  Halus.  (Strab. 
iz.  pp.  432,  433.)  Strabo  alto  says  that  the  river 
Amphzysus,  on  die  banks  of  which  Apolh)  is  said 
to  have  fed  the  oxen  of  Admetus,  flowed  near  the 
walls  of  Halns.  [Amfhrtsus.]  Halus  is  like- 
wise mentioned  by  a  few  other  writers.  (Herod,  vii 
173;  Dem.  de  Fala,  Leg,  p.  392;  Mek,  ii.  3;  Plin. 
IT.  7.  s.  14.)  Leake  places  Halus  at  Kefahai^ 
which  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea 
on  a  prqJecUng  extremity  of  Mt.  Othiys  above  the 
Crocian  plain,  exactly  as  Strabo  has  described. 
^*  A  Hellenic  citadel  occupied  the  summiB  of  the 
prujeeting  hagbt;  and  renuuns  of  the  walls  are  seen 
also  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hUf,  having  short 
flanks  at  intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which, 
although  massive,  is  not  so  accurately  united  as 
we  generally  find  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  de- 
scent to  the  south-east,  and  seem  to  have  been 
united  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  a  quadrangular 
indosnre  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which 
the  northern  side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  western  the  foot  of  the  height  The  walls 
of  this  lower  indosnre  are  nine  feet  and  a  half 
thick,  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of  the  most  accurate  and 
regular  kind;  two  or  three  oonrses  of  it  still  exist 
in  some  places."  (Leake^  Nortkem  Greece,,  voL  iv. 
pu3d6.) 

HALUS,  a  small  pkoe  in  Assyria,  pfobabty  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Artemita^  mentioned  only  by 
Tadtns(i<im.  vi.41).  [V.] 

HALYCUS  CAAi/Kor :  i^itom),  a  oonnderable 
river  of  Sicily,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  flows  towards  the  SW.  till  it  enters 
the  sea  close  to  the  site  of  Heiacleia  Minoa.  Its 
name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  salt  or  brackish 
quality  of  its  waters,  a  drcnmstance  common  to 
those  of  the  Platam  and  of  the  Fiume  SaUo  (the 
ancient  Hlmera),  and  arising  from  the  salt  springs 
which  abound  in  thb  part  of  Sicily.  It  obtained 
considerable  historical  importanee  fnxn  the  drcnm* 
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stance  that  it  long  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sidly.  This  was 
first  establiimed  by  the  treaty  concluded,  in  b.c.  383, 
between  that  people  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
(Died.  XV.  17) :  and  the  same  limit  was  again  fixed 
by  the  treaty  between  them  and  Timoleon  (Id. 
xvi.  82).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  dty 
of  Heraddtt^  situated  at  ito  mouth,  but  on  the  left 
bank,  was  in  both  instances  retained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Halycns  is  again  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus  in  the  First  Punic  War  (b.c.  249),  as  the 
station  to  which  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Car- 
thalo  retired  after  its  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  of 
the  Romans  near  Phintias,  and  where  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  a  second  Roman  fleet  under  the 
consul  L.  Junius.  (Died.  zxit.  1. ;  Exe.  Hoesch. 
p.  508.)  Polybius,  who  relates  the  same  events, 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  river  (Polyb.  i.  53) : 
but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
Mannert  and  Forbiger  have  done)  that  the  river 
here  meant  was  any  othw  than  the  well-known 
Halycus,  and  that  there  must  therefore  have  been 
two  rivers  of  the  name.  Heradeides  Ponticus,  who 
mentions  the  landing  of  Minoe  in  this  part  of  Sicily, 
and  his  alleged  ftinndation  of  Minoa,  writes  the 
name  Lycus,  which  ra  probably  a  mere  false  reading 
for  Halycns.  (HeracT.  Pont.  §  29,  ed.  Schneidewin.) 
Though  a  stream  of  emsiderable  magnitude  and 
dnportanoe,  it  is  singular  that  its  name  is  not  roen- 
tbned  by  any  of  the  geographers.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALYS  (*AAi;s,  sometimes  "AAvr :  Kisil  Irmak, 
i.  e.  the  "  red  river  **],  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  has  its  sources  in  the  Armoiian  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  heights 
of  Scoedises  and  Antitanms  meet  (Herod,  i.  72; 
Strab.  xiL  p.  546 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  786  ;  Ov.  ex 
Pont  iv.  10.  48.)  At  first  its  course  has  a  south- 
western direction,  traversing  Pontus  and  Cappadocia; 
but  in  the  latter  country  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
continuing  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  discharges 
itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  Euxine,  the  Utter 
part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagonia  in  the  west,  and  Galatia  and  Pontus  in 
the  east  (Stcab.  xu.  p.  544;  Ptol.  v.  4.  §  3;  Arrian, 
Perifi.  16.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  river  Ualys 
reodved  its  name  from  the  salt-works  in  its  vidnity 
(pp.  546, 561);  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the 
name  is  often  written,  without  the  aspiration,  Alys 
(Eustath.  ad  Dimuft,  Per.  784).  Pliny  (yi.  2), 
making  this  river  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus 
and  flow  at  once  from  south  to  north,  appears  to  con- 
found the  Halys  with  one  of  its  tributaries  {Techel 
Irmak'),  Accordiig  to  Xenophon  {Anab.  v.  6.  §  9\ 
the  breadth  of  the  Halys  is  at  least  2  stadia.  At 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Lydian  empire  the 
Halys  formed  the  boundaiy  between  it  and  Persia, 
and  on  its  banks  Cyrus  gained  the  decisive  victory 
over  Croesus.  (Hend.  i.  53,  75,  84;  Justin,  i.  7; 
Cic.  de  2>ie.  ii.  56;  Lncan,  iii.  272.)  The  impor- 
tance of  the  river  b  attested  by  the  filet  that  Asia  is 
frequently  divided  by  it  into  two  parts,  Aeia  cU  and 
Aaia  Wont  Haiffn.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  xvii.  p.  840.) 
Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  see 
Hamilton's  ReaearcKei^  vol  L  pp.  297, 324, 41 1,  voL 
iL  p.  240  [L.  S.] 

HAMAE,  a  place  in  Campania,  between  Capua 
and  Cumae,  where  the  Capuans  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  annually  for  a  sdemn  rdigioos  festival ; 
an  occasion  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  use 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  215)  to  rednoo 
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Urn  Onnwwnn  makt  thdr  salgeetun,'  but  Hmt  phut 
WKt  (nutnted  aad  tliqr  tiMiittdves  pat  to  the  wwvd 
hj  tSie  BflDum  ooosnl  Sempraoiiii  Gnochns.  (Lit. 
xziii.  3&)  livy,  who  is  the  onlj  aathor  thai  bmd- 
tKNw  Huue,  tells  us  that  it  was  3  miles  fronCiuine; 
but  the  ezaet  site  caonot  be  det«imDed.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HAMA'XIA  ('A/ui(£a),  asmall  town  in  the  wert- 
era  part  of  CiUcia  ABpeiiL  (Strab.  zir.  p.  669.) 
It  had  a  good  roadstead  for  ships,  and  egceHent 
cedars  for  ship-building.  (Lncsn,  TiiL  ^59.)  Ha- 
nmzia  is  perhaps  the  same  pboe  as  AnsTinm 
(Siadiagm,  Mar.  Magni,  §  198),  which,  however,  is 
placsd  west  of  Coracwiinm,  so  that  it  would  beloog 
to  Pamphjiix  (Comp.  Lealca,  Ada  Mmor,  pi 
197.)  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXITUS  ('AMn'^Oi  ^  ^"'wa  on  the  sooth- 
western  coast  of  TnNM,  50  stadia  south  of  Lariaea,  and 
close  to  the  plain  of  Halesioo.  It  was  probably  an 
Aeolian  oolonj,  bat  had  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Scrl  p.  36;  Thnejd.  viii.  101 ; 
Xenoph.  BeUem.  iii.  1.  §  13;  Strab.  z.  p.  473,  xiii. 
ppi  604,  612,  613.)  According  to  Aelian  {HitL 
An.  ziL  5),  its  inhabitants  worshipped  mice,  and  for 
this  reason  called  Apollo,  their  chirf  divinity,  Smln- 
theos  (from  the  Aeolian  citMa^  a  moose).  8tzabo 
lelates  the  occasion  of  this  as  follows:  When  the 
Teocrians  fled  from  Crete,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  on  the  spot  when  their  emmies 
issued  from  the  earth.  Oae  night  a  nnmber  of 
field-mice  destroyed  all  thdr  shields,  and,  recog- 
nising in  tins  occurrence  the  hint  of  the  orscle,  they 
estaUisbed  themselves  there,  and  called  Apollo 
Smintbeos,  representing  him  with  a  moose  at  his 
ftet  Daring  the  Macedonian  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  by  Lysimacbns  to  qoit  their 
town  and  remove  to  the  neighboaring  Alexandria. 
(Gamp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin,  v.  33.)  No  ruins  of 
this  town  have  yet  been  discovered  (Leake,  Ana 
Minor ^  pw  273);  but  Prokesch  (DtnkwQrdigh,  iii. 
pi  362)  states  that  architectural  remains  are  still 
seen  near  Cape  Baba,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard 
as  belonging  to  Hamaxitos. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  29)  as  sibiated  in  Caria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Cnidian  Chersonesos.  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXCKBII  (;h4Mi6€m,  Ptol.  HI  5.  §  19; 
lamblicb.  de  Abitia,  iii.  15 ;  Pomp.  MeL  ii,  I.  §  2; 
plin.  vL  12;  Steph.  B.s.  r.  "Atfiot),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia,  situated  to  the  £.  of  the  Scjthian  Alauni, 
who  wandered  with  their  waggons  along  the  banks 
of  the  Votgoj  and  belonged  to  the  Sarmatian  stock. 
(Scha&rik,  SUxo,  AU,  vol.  i.  p.  204.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMAXOECI  ('Afuiloucoi,  Eustath«  ad  ^om.  721 
ziii  5 ;  Hesiod.  qp.  Strti.  vii.  p.  302  ;  Herod,  iv. 
46  ;  Aesch.  Prom.  709  ;  Strab.  iL  p.  87,  vil  p.  209, 
zi.  p. 492).  This  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Nomadic  hordes  who  roamed  over  the  N.  £. 
of  Europe,  neither  sowing  nor  planting,  ~-but  Uving 
on  food  derived  from  animals,  especially  mares'  milk, 
and  cheese, — snd  moved  from  place  to  place,  car- 
rying their  families  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
sjid  leather,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tartars  of 
the  present  day.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMMANIENTES,  a  Libyan  tribe  beyond  the 
Macae,  who  dwelt  12  days'  Journey  W.  of  the  GreiUsr 
Syrtis  in  an  oasis  of  the  sandy  desert,  snd  made 
their  houses  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  rock- 
salt  cut  from  the  hills  hy  which  they  were  sur- 
iDunded.  (Plin.  v.  5.)  Solinus  (28)  calls  them 
AxAKTBS.  Mannert  supposes  them  to  be  the 
Atabamtks  of  Herodotus.  f  P.  &] 
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town  of  Boeotia»  mentaooed  by  HooMr,  wincfa  Is  said 
to  have  been  so  callad,  either  becaius  the  eharist  «f 
Adrastos  broke  down  hare,  or  beense  the  chariot 
of  Amphiaimas  disappeared  in  the  «nth  at  this 
phoe.  (Didyni.aodEastath.atf/Itc;  Stvakix. 
p.  404;  Paas.iz.19.  §4,  conpii.  34.  §2;  Gleph. 
B.S.V.)  Stoho  describes  it  as  a  deserted  viUive  in 
the  teiritoiy  of  Tanagra  near  MyealeasaB;  and  Paa- 
saniaa  rpaikM  of  the  roina  of  Harma  tad  Mjalaasas 
as  situated  on  the  road  £ran  Thehan  to  Chalris 
Aelian  (T.  M.  iii  45)  qpeafcs  of  a  hke  called 
Htfoa,  which  ia  probably  the  one  D0W  caflad  Jforftss' 
or  ParaUmmy  to  the  east  of  Hylica.  [Bonma, 
p.  413,  b.]  The  exact  site  of  Hanna  ia  mnoextaia. 
It  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  have  accafaed  the  im- 
portant paas  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chakis, 
leading  into  the  maritime  plain.  (Leake,  Nartkeru 
Greece f  vol  ii.  p^  251.) 

2.  A  fortress  in  Attica.    [ArncA,  p.  329,  b.1 

HABMATEXIA  (t^  'A^yl«H^ia,  Diod.  m. 
102),  a  place  probably  in  the  Pamjdb,  which  IHo- 
dorus  describes  as  the  last  of  the  dtiesof  the  Biach- 
manes  which  £ell  into  the  hands  of  Alezander  the 
Great.  The  people  were  a  veiy  wariike  race,  and 
made  a  gallant  stand.  They  nude  use  of  poiaooed 
arrows.  See  also  Stzabo  (zv,  p.  723X  who  does  not, 
however,  mention  this  place  by  name,  though  he 
alludes  to  an  incident  which,  according  to  Diodoms, 
happened  there.  The  exact  position  of  this  place 
has  not  been  determined;  but  it  was  mast  likely  in  the 
territory  of  the  Malli  (now  Multdn).  [V.] 

HARMATOTBOPHI,  one  of  several  small  tribes 
who  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vL  16)  as  livipg  at  the 
foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  between  the  liardi  and 
Bactri.  (T.J 

HARMATHUS  CAp/todous),  a  town  en  the  nntth 
coast  of  the  bay  rf  Adramytdnm,  on  the  east  of 
Cape  Lectum;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Thocydides 
(viii  101)  as  opposite  to  the  town  of  Heihymna  in 
Lesbos.  It  cannot  have  had  any  connectkn  with 
Cape  Amathns,  which  was  situated  much  further 
south  (Strab.  ziiL  p.  622),  and  ia  probably  the  saois 
as  Cape  Canae.     [Canae.]  [L.  &3 

HABMOZELA  OAf>^cia,  Arrian,  /ndL  c  33; 
Armuzia,  Plin.  vL  28.  s.  27),  the  district  sannooad- 
ing  Harmusa,  the  port  at  which  Nearchos's  fleet 
arrived  on  their  return  from  India,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Carroania.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  district  Barmozeia, 
of  the  port  Harmuza,  and  of  the  promontory  Har- 
mozon  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  all  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Persian  good  spirit  Horwaai 
or  Auramazda,  which  name  has  been  preacived  is 
the  present  Ormxiz,  the  name  of  an  island  off  the  site 
of  the  ibrmer  port  The  ndghboniing  hod  is  now 
called  Moffhmdn,  The  Anionis  or  Andanis  flowed 
through  Harmozeia  into  ^e  sea  at  fiannoaa.  Us 
present  name  is  Ihraiim  Rid.  ry.l 

HABMOZICA.    [Araoto.] 

HARMOZON  PROM.  (^'Ap^^or  KayMr,  PtoL  vL 
8.  §  5 :  Strab,  zvL  p.  765),  a  promontory  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Penian  gutf,  on  the  N.  or  Canna- 
nian  ade  of  it,  Just  at  the  part  where  the  sea  betwwa 
Arabia  and  Aa'a  is  most  narrow.  Ermtosthenes 
(op.  Strnb.  t  a)  and  Ammianos  (zziiL  6)  both  assert 
that  the  coast  of  Arabia  can  be  phunly  seen  from 
this  point    The  promontoiy  may  perfaapa  be  repre- 
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to  a  Mvumtdom.  (.Y.] 

HABMU'ZA  CA^pwtfCi  «^f ,  PtoL  vL  8.  §  5), 
the  Gspital  of  the  district  which  Arriaii  has  called 
UaimoBftia.  Then  leemo  to  be  Mme  doabi  whether 
theiB  ie  any  preeeot  repreMnUtiTe  of  this  pkise 
«loQg  the  ocwBt  The  oalj  pboe  which  now  been 
the  neme  of  Onnos  is  en  isbud  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Aoum,  to  which  it  hea  bean  oQiQectiured  by  D'Ad- 
idOe  that  the  iohahitanto  of  the  oeaet  mnathaTeM 
ahortly  after  the  time  of  Timtbc  The  modem  his* 
tory  i  this  ishuid  is  weU  kaown.  It  was  takea  by 
JUboqnerqiie  in  1607,  and  held  with  great  com- 
jnercial  proepsrity  by  tiis  Portuguese  tiU  Shah  Ahbds, 
aided  by  tbB  English,  took  it  from  them  in  1622. 
IHuie  Ormm  iMted,  the  Portogaese  had  an  em- 
poriom  seoood  to  none  bat  Goa.  Shah  Abbds  built 
on  the  opposite  coast  Bemder-AUmmt  and  tried  to 
win  (or  it  the  eonuneroe  which  Onmie  had  possessed. 
In  thifl^  however,  he  sigosUy  idled,  and  both  places 
are  now  atterly  mioed  and  abandoned.  (Vincent, 
Foy.  o/JVeordhtf,  vol  L  pp.  824—334.)    [V.] 

HABOSHETH  (^ApurM),  mentiooed  only  in 
Jitdg^t  (ir.S,  13, 16)  as  the  reyal ganison  of  Jahin 
Jciog  of  Canaan.  In  all  these  pssaages  it  is  cslled 
Hsradieth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  obrioosly  sitnated 
an  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  called  **  Galilee  of 
the  naUons.**  </«.  iz.  I.)  It  was  probably  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Kaphtali,  between  Kadesh  Napbtali, 
sod  Hazob,  the  capital  of  Jabin  [HazobJ.  As 
the  oama  signifies  isootf  in  the  Anmaean,  the  fortrees 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  sitnated  in  a  woody 
d&rtricL  The  name  is  regarded  as  an  appellative 
by  the  Chaldee  panphnst,  whose  tianalation  for 
**  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  "  is  equivalent  to  **  in 
fortitndine  (in  munilione)  ardum  gentiam.**  (Bosen- 
mttller  in  Jnd.  iv.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

HABPAGEIA  (rd  'A^oyt <«),  a  district  between 
Friapns  and  Cyadous,  about  the  month  of  the  river 
Crrsaicus  in  liysia,  whence  Ganymede  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  cA  (Strah.  lin.  p.  587.)  Thucydides 
(viii.  107)  also  mentions  a  town  Hsrpagion,  which 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  o.  *A^ 
wiyuL)  [L.  S.] 

HA'BPASA  ('A^a<ra:  Etk  'A^wr^^f ),  a  town 
in  Caria,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Harpasus, 
A  tribateiy  of  the  Kaeander.  (PtoL  V.  2.  §  19 ;  Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  PHn.  v.  29;  HierocL  p.  688.)  The  ruins 
frond  opposite  to  NatU^  at  a  place  called  Arptu  Ka- 
leui,  nndoobtedly  belong  to  Uarpasa.  (FeUowes, 
i>ieooo.  ta  Zfc  p.  (1;  Leake,  Asim  ifsnor,  p.249; 
Jtiehter,  WaUfahfim,  p.  640.)  Pliny  Inentions  a 
woodarfhl  rock  in  its  n^ghbourhood,  which  moved 
on  being  pressed  with  a  finger,  bat  did  not  yield  to 
the  preesnre  of  the  whole  body.  [L.  6.] 

HA'RPASUS  CV»o*of:  Sarfm\  a  river  of 
Ouria,  flowing  firam  sooth  to  north,  and  emptying 
itsslf  into  the  Maeandor.  (PUn.  v.  29;  Steph.  K 
j;9.'A^vara;Qoint.SmynLiVM<Aoa».x.l44.)  In 
the  war  against  Antiocbus  the  Bomaos  cpcamjped 
0Bitsban£.    (Liv.  snviiL  13.)  rL.&] 

HA'BPASUSCA^wnurofj  the  reading  ^wwyo'f 
In  Diod.  Sic  xiv.  29,  is  fsnlty),  a  river  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  croseed  (400  feet  brood)  from  the 
temtory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Scythini  by  this  rivsr.  (Xen.  AwJb.  iv.  7.  { 
17.)  This  river,  which  has  been  identified  by  se- 
wond  writers  with  the  Arpa-Ckdi,  a  northern  affluent 
of  the  Aiaxes,  and  fonniog  the  £.  boundary  of 
JTorv,  is  moos  probably  represented  by  the  Tckaruk- 
S&  (/orik),  M  ColflttBl  ChMi^  iSaped.  fi^mt 
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toai 


vol  il  i>.  231)  and  Mr.  Grpte  (Ait  ^  A^ms,  voL 
ix.  p.  161)  suppose.  [fi.  B.  J.] 

HABPDU  or  HABPINKA  (^Afnrms'Afnrtm : 
Eik  *A|nrj»«4esX  *  ttmi  of  Plmlis  (Elis)  atoated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheins,  on  the  xoad  to 
Benea,  at  the  dtstancs  of  20  stadia  ikia  the  hiRio- 
drome  of  Oiympia.  (Locian,  4s  Jforf.  Pertfgr.  85.) 
Harpina  is  said  to  have  been  SDondcd  1^  Oenomaas, 
who  gav»  it  the  name  of  his  mother.  The  rains  of 
the  town  w«rs  seen  by  Pausanias.  Aooording  to 
Stabo,  Harpina  stood  npon  the  aiream  Parthentos; 
nfuffifiijtw  ^  PanaaaiaB,  npon  one  ftflfj  Harpinates. 
The  rains  of  the  town  stand  npon  a  ridge  a  little 
northward  of  the  viflage  of  Miriiaz  there  vt  two 
small  rivokte  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  of  which 
the  eastern  one  appears  ts  be  the  Paidieniia,  and 
the  westeni  the  Harpinates.  (Strah.  vilL  pp.  366, 
867*;  Pans,  vi  20.  {  8;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Leidos^ 
AfoTM,  wL  ii.  p.  211,iWoponiMsiaea,  p.  218.) 

HARPIS  FL.  CAfirtf,  Ptol.  liL  la  §  14),  a  riivsr 
of  Sarmatia  Enropsaa,  prababiy  the  same  as  the 
Kvgatnik  in  JSesaoraMi.  There  wss  a  people 
called  the  Habpu  CApnoi,  PtoLiil  10.  §  13)  in 
the  district  about  this  river.  [£.  h.  J.] 

HABPL£IACApvAcw),ap)aee  in  Lsconia  npon 
the  sbpes  of  lit  Taygetus,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plain.  Leake  phues  it  at  the  villsge  of  Xerohttwhi. 
(Pans.  in.  20.  §  7)  Leake,  Pekpoimttmca,  p. 361.) 

HABUDES,  a  Gennaa  tribe  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistns  in  his  war  with  Gaessr,  of  whom  24,000  had 
crossed  over  into  Gaol  and  established  themselves 
there.  (Caes.  B,  0,  L  81, 37,  51.)  Some  writexa 
suppose  that  these  Hamdes  are  the  ssme  as  the 
Chamdea  (Xapot)6ff$)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  11. 
§  12)  amooBg  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Cberwnesns 
CimlMrica.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  army  of  Ark>- 
vistns  would  have  consisted  of  tribes  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Germany,  and  its  great  numbers 
would  cease  to  be  matter  of  sarpriso.  [Suirvi.]  The 
Harudes  are  also  mentionQd  in  the  Monumeotum 
Ancynmum.  (Ccmp.  Wersebe,  J>U  VUker  u.  Vol" 
herbmukUste,  p.  23a)  [L.  S.] 

HASSL  In  Pliny  (iv.  1 7)  seme  texts  place  after 
the  Belk»vaci,  a  people  of  Belgica,  another  people 
named  Hassi,  or,  as  some  editions  have  it,  Bsesi. 
Harduin  omits  tlie  name,  and  he  does  not  say  that 
any  MS.  has  it.  D*Anville  mentions  a  forest  named 
ffakf  or  ifes,  in  a  canton  of  the  diocese  of  Beamsaitf 
or  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci ;  and  he  would  there- 
fore keep  Hsssi  in  Pliny's  text.  [G.  L.] 

HASTA.    [AsTA.] 

HATEBA,  a  station  on  the  road  firom  Dinm  to 
Beraea,  12  M.  P.  from  the  former  (^PmU.  Tab.),  and 
identified  with  Katerina,  to  the  &  of  Pydna.  (Leake, 
Norihtm  Greece,  roL  iii.  p.  424.)  [E.B.  J.] 

UAUBAN,  AUBANI'TIS  (Abpimris,  'Atfpa- 
jvrif ),  the  name  given  by  Josephns  to  the  coontiy 
called  Itursea  by  l^Luke  (iil  1),  as  is  evident  from 
the  £sct  that,  neither  in  his  description  of  the  tfr- 
trarchy  <^  Philip,  nor  elsewhere,  does  Josephos 
make  taj  mention  of  Itursea,  bnt  substitutes  An- 
rsnitis.  Thus  be  states  that  Augustus  granted 
Anrsnitis,  together  with  Batanaea  and  Trscbon  to 
Uerod  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  assigned  them 
to  Philip.  (AnL  xv.  p.  la  6  1,  xvti.  13.  §  4; 
AJ.ilfi.  §a)  It  describes  the  great  desert  tract 
sooth  of  Damascus,  still  called  Ike  HoMnm,  and 
comprehended   by  Ptolemy  under  the   names   of 

*  Strabo  in  this  passsgs  oonfbnnds  ^poia  with 
Hpo/a. 
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Anbb  Mnm  aod  DMoia  (▼.  17.  §19),  tbtl^- 
loliiiA  Tcrtk  of  the  Ffrlwiwtifil  aands  (Rdnd, 
pp.  205. 212).  Ptolemj,  howcfv,  makm  Anmhis 
m  dislriet  of  BAbylooia,  eootignoai  to  tho  EBpfanfea. 
(Id.  2a) 

The  dkAiiet  it  maw  CMiwJdy  dMtribed  hy  Stidbo, 
■1  IjiBg  to  the  ■ootii  of  the  two  Tncbono  (Me 

AOJ^MMC    T/MiXMv),    COBSMtmS     «f     iMfCMMhie 

HMoaUuM,  inhihtted  hf  a  mixed  people  of  Itnnene 
•ad  Aabe,  »  wild  end  pndalorfnee  of  viDeiH,a 
temr  to  the  egriceltaml  nihehitanle  of  the  phuna. 
They  dwelt  m  deep  omcs  of  each  extent,  that  one 
eoold  hold  4000  men,  in  their  inconiani  en  the 
DuneeeeaM,  and  in  tlwir  ambnacadee  agnmt  the 
caravans  of  mercbanli  from  Arabia  Feliz.  Bat  the 
moat  fcnnidable  band  nnder  the  noted  chief  Zeu^ 
domi^  bad  been  diqwmd  by  the  good  govcnnnent 
of  the  Bomam,  and  bjr  the  aecnritj  aifaded  by  the 
ganiaona  maintained  m  Sjria.  (Stnbo,  z¥i.  p.  754».) 
A  fwnpariion  of  this  dcaeriptkn  of  Itnnea  bf  the 
daarrifal  geographer,  with  Josephna's  aeeoont  of 
Tnchonitis  aJod  the  doings  of  the  robber-chief  Ze- 
Bodonuand  his  Arabs  {JLmL  xr.  10.  §  1, 2^  exhibits 
manj  striking  points  of  icsemblanee ;  and  there  is 
aa  amnsing  acoonnt  giTon  bj  William  of  Tyre  of 
these  Tory  caves  between  Adrsa  and  Bosra,  into 
whose  narrow  months  the  thire^  travellen  would  kt 
down  their  water-skins,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  supply 
of  water;  but  drew  back  the  curtailed  rope,  minus 
the  skins,  which  had  been  seized  and  appropriated  by 
the  robben  concealed  in  the  caves.  {Hit/L  xv.  10.) 
The  r"«n»idi"g  inhabitants  of  this  wild  coontiy  at 
the  present  day  keep  up  the  chararter  of  thrir  prade- 
cesson ;  and  their  daring  attacks  npon  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  on  the  annual  Haj,  are  aearody  lepressed 
by  a  numerons  escort  of  ngnlsr  troops.  The  extent 
of  the  modem  Hanrsn  is  thus  described  by  Burck- 
hardt:  '*  The  Haamnm  comprises  part  of  Tracbo- 
nitis  and  Ituraea,  the  whole  of  Annnitis,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Batanaea.  •  .  .  The  flat 
country,  south  oiJebel  Keuotu,  east  of  JeM  d 
Skeikk,  and  west  of  the  Hadj  road,  as  fiff  as  JToseai, 
or  NowOf  is  called  JDjedofir.  The  greater  part 
of  Itursea  appean  to  be  comprised  within  the  li- 
mits of  XJ^AJm-.*  (TVaedsta^yria.)  The  whole 
district  abounds  in  ruins ;  and  the  frequent 
Greek  inscriptions,  not  only  at  Boira,  its  ancient 
capital,  but  in  numerous  other  towns  and  Tillages, 
prove  it  to  hare  been  thickly  inhabited  in  former 
times,  and  well  garrisoned  by  Roman  s<ddiera; 
thereby  illostrating  and  confirming  the  remark  of 
Strsbo  above  died,  concerning  the  greater  security 
of  the  country  while  under  imperial  rule.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Burckhardt 
(Syria,  pp.  59  —  118.  215—234.)  The  name 
Hanran  (of  which  Auranitis  is  only  the  classical 
form)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  town  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Ezeklel  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  (zlvii  16.  18),  where  the  LXX.  write 

The  name  Ituraen  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
ftxm  the  lahmaelite  patriuch  Jetur,  or  Ittur 
(1  Ckron,  L  31);  and  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  LXX.  reads  'Itov/mmm,  in  1  Chron.  ▼.  19,  a 
passage  which,  as  Bekmd  remarks,  enables  us  to 
fix  the  position  of  Ituraea  to  the  east  of  the  land 
of  Israel ;  for  the  Uagarites,  to  whom  Jetur  be- 
longed, were  dispossessed  by  the  Reubenites  who 
"  dwelt  in  tlieir  tents  throughout  all  the  cast  of 
the  knd  of  Gilead  "  (v.  10)  •*  unto  the  entering  in 
ot  the  wildemess  from  the  river  Euphrates"  (▼.  9). 


HAZOft 

I  (toad,  Afiwima,  ^  106^ 
voLL  pp.  309-^11)  fnther 
name  Jedoar  with  the  p^nm 

HAVILAH  (EfaAir),  the  ImI 
te  Piaon,  the  fiwT  nnmad  of  the 
Eden,  abooading  IB  gold  of  a  fine  ^nafity,  IB  *  faM- 
liam  and  Oe  onyx  staoe."  (GIsbcsl  Ell,12.)  Ita 
sitaatioB  is  further  fixed  aa  the  eaatcm  fisait  tf  the 
fshmaeHte  BedoBim,  as 

(jSem.  xxr.  1&)    They  seoa  to 
dB|iiMisiiiil  by  the 
have  tlie  asme  finifes  aaajgned  to  them  ia  1 
XV.  7.    [Amalkkrab.]     It  dnahrlf  deriwd  its 
name  fiem  Havilah  the  bob  of  Cash  ((Tea  x.  7\ 
by  wfaoae  desoendsnts  the  distiict 
not  firam  the  later  Joktaaite  patrianfc  of  tke 
Bame(x.29). 

''The  hmd  of  Havihh 
aad  there  deacribed  aa 
rather,  by  the  river  Piaoa,  haa  been  aasigBed,  by 
consent  «f  the  learned,  as  the  first  aad  chirf  aet> 
tlement  of  the  son  of  Gush,  aad  identified  with  the 
provinoe,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Hagv  or  Bakrtmi  a  district  aadeBtly 
as  we  gather  firom  the  coBcurrcct  tPAliiainiiiis  of 
Pliny,  ud  the  Poctngnese  tnrdfer  Ptanein,  hy  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  whidi,  ditesgiag  firom  the 
course  of  its  other  fhamwb,  ran  aouthwwd  panDei 
with  thegult  and  fell  into  it  nearly  eppoaite  to  the 
AaJbrem  islanda.  A  direct  proo^  onnotioed  by  pn> 
ceding  writers,  that  this  region  once  bore  the  aams 
of  Havilah,  is  furnished  by  the  fict,  that  the  pria* 
dpal  of  the  Bakrtm  islands  Rtaina  to  this  day  ^ 
original  name  of  that  of  Aval!'  (Fonter.  G^ogr.  of 
Arabioy  toL  L  pp.  40,  41.)  Mr.  Foratcr  then 
traces  this  patriarehal  name  throngfa  ita  various 
modifications  (as  Dr.  Wells  had  done  beferei,  though 
not  so  fiiDy)  in  the  classical  geograpbcia,  and 
shows  dear  fvampliw  of  it,  nnder  ita  aevcnl  idif»> 
matic  changes,  firom  the  head  of  the  Persian  Galf  to 
its  mouth,  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  aad  ia  the 
modem  geogra|diy  of  the  ooontry;  sod  that  the 
great  tri^  or  people  intended  uDder  those  dciiaBiin»- 
tions,  formed  in  the  time  of  those  geqgraphcra,  and 
continue  to  oompoae  at  the  pnsent  day,  a  diief  part 
of  the  population  of  the  Havilah  of  Scriptnre,  the 
modem  pnirinoe  of  Bagar  or  Bakram.  (lb.  pp. 
41 — 54.)  He  accounts  for  the  modem  nanae  of  the 
district  of  Havilah,  by  the  fiwt  already  notod,  that 
the  bhmaelito  Arabs  had  dispossessed  the  aacienft 
Cushite  race,  aad  imposed  on  the  conqnered  teiritoiy 
the  name  of  their  mother  Hagar.  (VoL  i.  pp.  199i| 
200.)  [Gw  W.l 

HAZEZON-TAMAB.    [Ehobm.] 

HAZOB  C^^^}*  ^  ^^  city  of  the  most 
powerful  Cananitirii  natkxi  in  the  north  of  Palestine 
at  the  period  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites,  it  was 
the  capital  of  king  Jabin,  and  head  of  a  ooofedefacy 
against  Joshua ;  on  whidi  aoooont  he  made  aa  ex^ 
ample  of  it,  extenninating  ite  inhalntanta,  and  de> 
stzoying  it  ^one  with  fiie.  (Jiocih.  xL  1 — 14.)  It  had 
recweied  its  independence  and  importance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  about 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  when  w«  find  it  at£D 
the  royal  xesidenoe  of  the  Canaanito  king,  Jabin, 
— a  name  signifying  inse,  which  seema  to  have  brca 
the  oommcfli  deirignation  of  the  sheikha  of  Haaor,  » 
righteom  was  of  the  Jdrasito  kings.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Haasor  was  again  taken  oo  this  fttrmnitB 
after  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Deborah  and  Baiak. 
(Judfet,  iv.  Y.)    Ifor  it  it  all  dev  that  tto  toBB 


HEBOSO. 

t)f  fhat  name  mentioned  in  the  later  books  of  H0I7 
tScriptore  is  identical  with  the  Canaanitish  capital, 
the  site  of  which  was  reooTered  by  the  writer  in 
1 S43,  still  called  by  the  same  name,  and  situated  on 
a  hill  above  Banias,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  mins 
of  the  Castle  of  Banias,  commanding  the  Damascns 
nad.  [G.  W.] 

H£BOSO.    [Hebvdbs.] 

HEBRAEI.     [Palestina.] 

HEBKOMAGUS,  a  place  in  Sonthem  Gallia, 
'which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  on  the  road 
from  Tolosa  (^Toulotue)  to  Garcaso  (^Carcauoime)^ 
and  14  M.P.  short  of  Carcaaoime,  The  Table 
gives  the  same  distance,  or  some  critics  read  the  same 
distance  in  the  Table  by  changing  xriL  to  ziiiL 
D*AnvilIe  supposes  Hebromagus  to  be  a  jdace  called 
Brum.  HelnxMnagus  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistolae 
of  Ausonius  to  Panllinus  (zxii.  35;  xxiv.  124);  and 
if  there  was  only  one  Hebromagns,  it  is  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

HEBRON  (Xctfpd^K,  LXX.,  Joseph.),  a  yeiy 
ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situated  in  a  mountttnous 
district,  22  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerasalenu 
(Eoseb.  #.  r.  *A/Mr(i.)  Its  original  name  was  Kir- 
jath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  so  called  from  Arba, 
•  chief  of  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood.  ((jen.  zziiL  2 ;  Joik.  ziv.  1 5 ;  Jvdg,  i.lO ; 
Joseph.  AtU,  xiv.  15.)  It  was  frequently  the  resi- 
lience of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
buried  here  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  {Gen.  xziii.  2,  seq.) 
Upon  the  conquest  <^  Palestine  by  the  Israelites, 
Hebron  was  given  by  Joshua  to  Caleb,  who  expelled 
the  Anakim  from  the  district.  (Joth.  xiv.  13 — 15, 
zv.  13,  14 ;  Jmig,  i.  20.)  It  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed cue  of  the  cities  of  reiuge.  {Joth,  xz.  7.) 
Hebron  was  the  retadence  of  David,  as  kinc;  of 
Judah,  for  ^ven  years  and  a  half.  (2  Sam.  ii.  1, 
T.  5.)  It  was  fortified  by  Reboboam  (2  Citron. 
XL  10);  and  was  occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 
vetum  from  captivity  (JVeAem.  zL  25).  It  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Idumaeans,  from 
whom  it  was  recovered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
(1  Mace  V.  65;  Joseph.  Ant.  zu.  8.  §  6,  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  §  7.)  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
in  the  great  Jewish  War.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9. 
%  9.)  The  modem  town  is  called  £1  KktttU,  "  the 
friend  "  of  God,  the  name  given  by  the  Moslems  to 
Abraham.  Here  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs, <^  whicb  an  account  is  given  by  modem  tra> 
^clleni  Outside  the  town  are  two  reservoirs  for 
rain-water,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  probably  the  *'  pool  in  Hebron  "  mentioned  in  the 
bistoiy  of  David.    (2  Scan,  iv.  12.) 

HEBBUS  (*E«^r:  Markaa),  the  principal  river 
of  Thrace,  has  its  sources  near  the  point  where 
mount  Scomius  joins  mount  Rhodope,  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  Thrace.  Its  course  at  first  has  a 
•aouUi-eastem  direction;  bnt  below  Adrianopolis  it 
takes  a  south-western  turn,  and  continues  to  flow 
in  that  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Aegaean  near 
Aenos.  (Thucyd.  iL  96;  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Aristot  Me- 
tear*  i.  IS.)  The  tributaries  of  the  Hebrus  are 
80  numerous  and  important,  that  it  becomes  na- 
vigable even  at  PhilippoUs,  while  near  its  month 
it  becomes  really  a  large  river.  (Herod,  vii.  59.) 
Kear  its  mouth  it  divides  itself  mto  two  branches, 
the  eastern  one  of  which  forms  lake  Stentoris.  (Herod. 
TiL  58;  Acropolita,  p.  64.)  The  most  important 
among  its  tributaries  are  the  Snemus,  Arda,  Artiscus, 
•Tensns,  and  Agriaaes.  About  Adnanople  the  basin 
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of  the  Hebrus  is  veiy  extensive;  but  south  of  that 
city  it  becomes  narrower,  the  mountams  on  both 
sides  approaching  more  closely  to  the  river.  During 
the  wmter  the  Hebrus  is  sometimes  frozen  over. 
(Comp.  Herod,  rv.  90;  Pdyb.  zzziv.  13;  Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  386 ;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322, 829,  ziii.  p.  590; 
Ptd.  iii.  11.  §  2;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  11 ;  Mekt,  ii.  2; 
Virg.  Ed.  z.  65,  Gwrg.  iv.  463,  524;  VaL  Flac.  iL 
515,  ir.  463,  viii.  228.)  [L.  S.] 

HEBUDES,  the  ITebrides  off  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Solinust,  and  in  the  Cosmography  ascribed 
to  Aethicus.  The  notices  are  as  follows:  — **^  Sunt 
autem  zl.  Orcades  modicis  inter  se  discretae  spatiis. 
Septem  Acmodae  et  zzz.  Hebudes."  (Plin.  iv.  30.) 
*'A  Caledoniae  promontorio  Thylen  petentibus,  bidui 
navigatione  periecta,  ezdpiunt  Hebrides  insulae, 
quinque  numero,  quarum  incolae  nesciunt  fruges, 
piscibus  tantum  et  lacte  vivunt  Secundam  a  con- 
tinenti  stationem  Orcades  praebent:  sed  Orcades  ab 
Hebndibus  porro  sunt  septem  dieram,  totidemque 
noctium  cursu,  numero  tree.  Vacant  bomine:  non 
habent  silvas:  tantum  junoois  herbis  inhorrescunt. 
Ab  Orcadibus  Thylen  usque  v.  dierum  et  noctium 
navigatio  est"  (Solin.  c.  23.)  The  Cotmography 
merely  gives  the  form  Heboso,  as  applied  to  an  isknd 
or  archipelago  off  Britain.  The  difficulties  raised  by 
the  text  of  Solinus  apply  to  the  geography  of  the 
Orhneya^  SheUanda^  iod  Faroe  Isles,  to  some  of 
which  he  has  transferred  the  name  Hebrides.  [For 
this,  see  Orgadbb.]  The  difikulties  m  the  text  of 
Pliny  lie  in  the  difference  between  the  Acmodae  and 
the  Hebudes.  It  is  only  dear  that  one  word  means 
the  islands  west,  the  oUier,  the  islands  east,  of  the 
Minch.  Mow  either  group  will  give  ns  seven  larger 
and  twenty-three  smaller  islands,  neither  having  so 
many  as  thirty  isknds  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  neither  having  so  few  as  seven,  if  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  are  included.  Without  de- 
ciding which  are  the  Hebrides,  and  which  the 
Acmodae,  we  may  say  that,  on  one  side,  we  have 
Lewis  (with  Harrii),  North  Uitt,  Benbeeuia,  South 
Ui*t,  Barra,  &c. — on  the  other,  Shfe,  Rum,  TVree, 
CoU,  MvU,  Jura,  iMlay,  &c  f  R.  G.  L.] 

HECALE.     [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

HECATO'MPEDUM  CEKOT<JAt»€«oK,  Ptol.  iiL  U. 
§  7),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Chaonia  in  Epeirus; 
probably  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Sukha,  above 
Libokhiwo.  (Leake,  Tnwelt  in  Northern  Greece, 
voLiv.  p.  120.)  [E.B.J.] 

HECATaMPYLOS  CEKar6fiirv\os,  Strab.  xL 
p.  514;  Ptol.  i.  12.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §16;  'EKorSfi- 
wvXov  fioff'iKtiov,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §  2;  Stepb.  B.),  a 
town  of  some  importance  in  Parthia,  and  one  of  tlio 
capitals  of  the  Arsaridan  princes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  doubt  where  it  was  situated,  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  andent  writers  not  corresponding 
accurately  with  any  known  rains.  According  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  514),  it  was  1960  stadia  (about  224 
miles)  from  the  Pylae  Cas^nae,  and,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  passage,  in  the  direction  of  India, 
eastward;  while  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  (N.  37^)  as  Rhodes.  Again, 
Pliny  makes  the  same  distance  to  be  only  1 33  Roman 
(or  about  122  English)  mOes.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  i>ain^Aai» corresponds  best  with  this  place;  but 
Lamgham  is  too  near  the  Pylae  Caspiae:  on  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  any  remains  of  Hecatom- 
pyloB  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  now  called  Jah  Jirm.  (Cf.  Bume,  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  129;  Frazer,  Khorassan,  Append,  p.  118; 
Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  171.)    The  place  itadf  was  of 
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aDdflnt  date,  mud  if  stated  to  have  beoi  a  distm- 
gnished  city  wlien  Alexander  marched  throngh  Par* 
tbia  (Cnrtiaa,  tI  2;  ct  DkmL  zviL  c  75),  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  waa  not,  as  Cnrtiaa  states,  fimnded  Ij 
the  Gieeka.  Pdjbiiis  affinns  that  it  deriTod  its 
name  from  its  positieo  in  a  loealitj  where  manj 
nads  met  (z.  S5).  Appian  aaserts  that  Heeatom* 
pjloa,  in  eommon  with  many  other  cities  in  Asia, 
derived  its  Greek  name  from  Seleocos.  {Sjpr,  e.  67.) 
In  the  second  oentnxy  a.  d.,  when  Lndoma  of 
Charax  wrote  his  Itiaenuy,  Hecatompjloa  had  appa- 
rently ceased  to  exist,  or  perhaps,  as  Mannert  (▼.  3. 
pu  76)  has  oonjectured,  had  gi?«  np  its  Greek 
name,  bidore  calls  Sanloe  the  chief  place  of  Par- 
thia  in  his  day{  hence  Kannert  has  anggested, 
though  we  think  withont  mnch  xeasoo,  that  this  was 
the  native  form  of  the  Greek  Hecatomwkis.     fV.] 

HECATCXMPYLOS  AFBICAE.    [Cafsa.] 

HECATONKE'SICEicar^ivi|iro<:  if Hfoomn),  a 
gnrapof  ishmds  in  the  bay  of  Adiamyttiiun,  between 
Lesbos  and  the  mainland.  Their  name,  apparently 
from  Imtrof,  a  bondred,  seems  only  in  a  general 
way  to  allude  to  the  great  nnmber  of  islands,  which 
is  stated  by  some  to  hare  been  twenty,  and  by  others 
forty,  (ikod.  Sic.  xiiL  77 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.)  Ao- 
oording  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  618),  however,  the  name 
Hecatonnesi  signified  **  the  islands  of  ApoUo,"  from 
bis  surname 'EcoTos,  ^  the  far-darttf."       £L.  S.] 

HEDUI.     [AsDUi.] 

HEDYXIUM.    [BoEonA,  p.  412,  a.] 

HEDYPHON  CHSi^y,  Strnb.  xvi.  p.  744),  a 
river  of  Susiana,  which  flowed  into  the  Eolaeas,  on 
which  stood  a  town  called  Selenoeia.  It  is  pro- 
bably that  noir  called  the  LjerraM,  Pliny  (vl  27. 
a.  31)  speaks  oft  a  river  which  he  calls  the  Hedyp- 
nus,  and  which  is  most  likdy  the  same  aa  the 
Hedypbon.  [V.] 

H£LCE3US(''EAin}«os,ar''EXicif«or).  Ptolemy 
(it  9.  §  18)  mentions  Elcebos  as  one  of  the  two  towns 
of  the  Tribooci  on  the  Rhine:  the  other  is  Brooomagns 
[Brocomaqus],  which  he  pUMJes  north  of  Elueboa. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  has  Helvetnm,  on  the  road 
from  Augusta  Raunicoram  {^Augti')  to  Moguntiacum 
{Mainz) ;  and  it  places  Helvetnm  between  A^igH 
and  Argentoratnm  (JStroidmrg),  and  18  M.P.  short 
of  StnuAwg,  The  Table  pUces  Hdellom  18  H.  P. 
from  StruiAurg,  and  Braoomagns  north  of  Aigento- 
ntom,  which  ie  oonsiatent  with  Ptolemy's  position 
of  Elcebos  and  Brooomagns;  bat  Ptolemy  has  in- 
correctly placed  Axgentontum  ip  the  country  of  the 
Vangiones  instead  t/l  the  TriboccL  Helcebns,  Hel* 
Tetom,  Helellum,  eeem  to  be  EU,  a  small  pbce  on  tfae 
right  bank  of  the  river  III,  opposite  to  Beimfdd,  It  is 
said  that  Roman  remains  have  been  foond  thereL[GX.] 

HELELLUM.    [HblobbusJ 

HEXENA  QfMni :  EUu  'EAcnubr,  'EXfr^ms, 
*£A/ycior :  Makroniti),  a  long  narrow  island,  extend- 
ing aknig  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica  from  Thoricos  to 
Sonium,  and  distant  from  two  to  fonr  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  was  also  called  Macus  (McUpir),  from 
Its  length.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'EAcny.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  399)  describes  it  as  60  stsdia  in  length;  bat  ito 
real  lei^^  is  seven  ge^gnphical  miles.  It  was 
nninhabited  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day;  and  it  was  probably  only  used  then,  as  it  is 
now,  for  the  pasture  of  cattle.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  derive  its  name  from  Helena,  the  wife  of 
Menelans :  the  latter  writer  supposes  that  it  was  so 
called  because  Helena  hmded  here  after  the  capture 
of  Ttoj'^  but  Strabo  identifies  it  with  the  Homeric 
Ciana6,  to  which  Paris  fled  with  Helena  {II  iil 


445),and  soppoaes  thsit  its 
into  Helena.  Tlien  cannet^  however,  be  any  doubt 
that  the  Hemeric  GoMae  waa  opposita  GythiBm  in 
Laoontt.  [Ckaxab.]  (StnybLix.pL399,3cpL485; 
Pans.  L35.Sl,viill4.fl2;  Sleph.  R  a. «. ;  Meia, 
iL  7;  Piin.  iv.  12.  bl  SO;  haikit,  Demi  of  AtHea, 
pi  66;  BriSodsted,  Foyi^is,  voL  L  pL77;RQM,iiciaBB 
Qufdem  Grieck.  JutelMt  id.  ii.  p.  &) 

HELENA,    riifinrww] 

HEL6A&    [Gkbhaiiioopoul] 

HELIADAE  <<HAiri(ki),  a  peo^  said  to  baa 
niffiffjffi  the  Tekhinv  as  i«*»»«^fr— ^  gf  tiie  ishad 
ef  Rhodes,  and  to  have  been  produced  froan  tiie  earth 
by  the  agoney  of  the  aolar  heat,  wbesoe  their  Bame, 
from'HAiee.  (Stiak  xir.  p.  654.)  Thej  an  te- 
ther aaid  to  have  been  aktUed  in  aU  the  eats,  eepe- 
cisUy  in  astronomy,  to  have  advaaoed  nav^gaiisa^ 
and  to  have  divided  the  year  into  days  and  hean^ 
(Died.  Sia  ▼.  57.)  In  conaeqaenoe  of  the  Htfiadae, 
the  whole  island  of  Rhodes  waa  aacred  to  tiie  son, 
who  frvoorad  it  ao  mneh  that  not  a  day  paased  ia 
the  whole  ooum  of  a  year  dniii^  which  the  klaad 
was  not  warmed  by  lus  nys.  (Plin.  iL  62;  oonpL 
Rbodus.)  [L.  &] 

HEXICE  CEJ^:  f iL'EAicdnos,Steph.aa.e.; 
*£Xi«ff6ff,  Stiab.viiL  p.  385),a  town  inArhaia,aiid  < 
of  the  12  Achaean  dtMS,  was  aitnated  on  the 
between  the  xivers  Selinos  and  Ceiyaiies,  and  40 
stadia  £.  of  Aegiom.  It  seems  to  hnve  been  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  cities  in  Achaia.  Ita  fenn- 
dation  is  aacribed  to  Ion,  who  ia  aaid  to  haw  made 
it  bis  residence,  and  to  have  called  it  after  baa  wile 
Helice,  the  daughter  of  Selinns.  It  pnsafseed  a  cafe- 
brated  temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  heaee  called 
Heliconius;  and  here  the  lonians  were  aocnatomed 
to  bold  those  periodical  meetings  which  were  eon- 
tinned  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  of  Panionia. 
After  the  oenqaest  of  the  coontiy  by  the  Aehaeans, 
the  latter  likewise  made  Helice  die  place  of  meeting 
of  their  League,  and  it  continued  to  be  their  capital 
till  the  destmction  of  the  dty  by  an  earthquake  in 
B.  c.  373,  two  years  before  the  battle  of  LenctnL 
This  earthquake  happened  in  the  nighL  Tbe  city 
and  a  space  of  12  stadia  below  it  sank  into  the  earth, 
and  were  covered  over  by  the  sea.  All  the  inba- 
bitanto  perished,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Helice  n- 
mained,  except  a  few  fragments  projecting  frxan  the 
sea.  Its  territocy  was  taken  posseBsioa  of  ^  Aegium. 
The  neighbouring  city  of  Ban  vras  destroyed  ^  the 
same  earthquake.  The  catastrophe  waa  ^tfrintfl^ 
to  the  yengeanoe  of  Poseidon,  whose  wrath  was  ex- 
cited because  the  inhabitanto  of  Heliee  had  reftised 
to  give  their  statue  of  Posddon  to  the  Ionian  colo- 
nists in  Asia,  or  even  to  sopfdy  them  with  a  modci 
According  to  some  antboriUes,  the  inhabitBnta  of 
Helice  and  Bora  had  even  murdered  the  Ionian 
depntiea.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  575,  viii.  203,  xx.  404; 
Herod.  L  145,  148  ;  Pans.  viL  1.  §  3,  Tii  24,  25; 
Strah.  TiiL  pp.  384,  seq.,  387  ;  Diod.  xv.  48;  Ok. 
Mei,  XT.  293;  Plin.  il  94,  iv.  6;  Stc^  B.  «.«.) 

"  On  the  23rd  of  Angost,  1817,  the  auna  spot 
was  sgain  the  scene  of  a  aimilar  diaaatar.  Tk» 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  a  sudden 
which  was  compared  to  that  of  a  battery  of ' 
The  shock  which  immediately  sneoeaded  was  aaid  to 
have  lasted  a  minute  and  n  half,  daring  which  the 
sea  rose  at  tbe  month  of  the  Selusna,  and  ittniHI 
so  far  as  to  inundate  all  Uie  level  immadiataly  bdow 
VottiUsa  (tbe  ancient  A^um).  After  ito  ntnnt 
not  a  trace  was  left  of  some  magasines  which  bad 
stood  on  the  shores  and  the  sand  which  had  covert 
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ibe  hmik  wM  all  «urried  awsy.  In  VatHtM  65 
penoos  loet  tlidr  fivet,  and  tifo-thinii  of  the  bnfld- 
ing^  wtn  Mtfirelj  ruined.  FiyeyOlagM  m  the  plain 
nero  dflrtPojwL"    (Leaks,  Morta,  vd.  iiL  p^  408.) 

HELICE  er  ILIGA  CSAimr),  a  town  in  Movia, 
in  the  eemor  fbnned  bj  mootttB  Soomiuf  and  Haemna, 
is  identified  with  the  modern  lUmm  er  Jfckimam» 
(/Ink  ilitf.  IM;  SaMOw  iTerc.  Oat  1589;  Jim.  Hmr. 
567.)  [L.  &] 

H£XICE,  an  E'taitg  or  8ta4afce»  mentioned  hj 
Avknua  ((>r.  JiarAL  y.  588)  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Attala,  whieb  ia  the  Ataz  (Afide\  the  river  of  iV<w^ 
5omMk  D'Auinile  aaaomaa  the  Haliee  to  be  the  ^<tM^ 
dBVemh-m,  The  name  Heiiea  anggeated  to  Waleke* 
aaer  that  thia  maj  ahovr  where  the  HeUajd  of 
Heredatqa  (m  165)  eame  from,  who  are  mentioned 
with  LSflrea,  and  Sardenii  and  Cjnm.  Hecataana, 
alao  mtiofk.  B.  #.  v.  'EAl^wwi),  mentions  the  Etisjd 
or  HeUajei  (foe  the  aspirate  may  be  donbtfol)  as 
a  Lifnrian  tribe.  As  there  is  no  pbce  for  these 
ttriieyci  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  we  may  with 
aeme  ffobahility  fix  them  en  the  Gallio  shore  of  the 
Uedjienanean.  Niebnhr^a  notion  that  they  were 
Voba  ia  yery  abanid.  [6.  L.] 

HB'UCON  C^uc«r),  a  moontain  in  Boeoda 
lying  between  lake  Copals  and  the  Corinthian  gnlf, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  oontinnation  of  the 
mnge  of  Pamaeana.  It  is  celebrated  aa  the  fitvonrite 
hannt  of  the  Mosea,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  Heli* 
eonian  is  freqaently  given  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Boman  poets  (a/  'EKtic^uu  Tafi94poij  Find.  i.  7.  57 ; 
«/  'EAiirvvidlf 9,  Has.  TTbeo^.  1 ;  Soph.  Oed.  Tffr, 
1006 ;  HeUcontades,  Lncrrt.  iii.  1050;  Heliconidea, 
Ven,  prooem.  4).  Ita  poetical  celebrity  is  owing  to 
the  fiKst  of  its  haying  been  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
Bchool  of  poetry  in  Greece  Proper;  ^nr  at  its  foot 
was  aitnaled  Ascra,  the  reaidenoa  of  Haaiod,  the  moat 
eminent  poet  of  this  sehooL 

Helicon  is  a  range  of  monatains  with  seyeral 
anmmita,  of  which  the  loftiest  b  a  rannd  mountain 
BOW  called  PaUovum,  Helicon  ia  deeeribed  by 
Stiabo  aa  equal  to  Pamassns,  both  in  height  and 
ahrcnmlerenee  (is.  pw  409);  but  this  is  a  mistake  as 
tu  as  height  is  oonoemed,  since  the  loftiest  summit 
•f  Hetioon  is  barely  5000  feet  high,  while  that  of 
Pamasaua  is  npwaida  of  8000  feet.  Pausanias  saya 
that  of  all  the  monntaina  in  Greece  Helicon  ia  the 
moat  fertile,  and  prodneea  the  greatest  number  of 
trass  and  ehmba,  though  none  of  a  poisonous  cha* 
meter,  while  seyentl  of  them  era  useful  in  counter- 
acting the  bites  of  yenomous  serpents.  (Pans.  ix. 
S8.)  Them  is,  however,  a  oonaiderable  di£hrence 
between  the  eastern  and  weatem  aidea  of  the  moun- 
tain; fer  while  the  eastern  slopes  abounded  in 
aprittga,  [prwoa,  and  fertile  valleya,  the  weatem  aide 
waa  aaora  rugged  and  leas  ansoeptible  of  cultivation. 
It  waa  the  eaatem  or  Boeotian  side  of  Helicon  which 
was  especially  sacred  to  the  Moses,  and  contained 
many  olgecto  conneoted  with  their  worship,  of  which 
Fanaaniaa  haa  left  ua  an  account.  On  Helicon  waa 
a  aaoed  grove  of  the  Mneea,  to  which  Pausanias 
aaoanded  fiom  Aacra.  On  the  left  of  the  road,  befora 
raaehi^g  the  grove  ei  the  Moaea,  waa  the  celebrated 
fimntain  of  Aganippe  (*A7ar(ar«i|),  which  was  be- 
Saved  to  inspire  theee  who  drank  of  it,  and  from 
wlMch  the  Mnaes  were  called  Aganippidea.  (Pane, 
iz.  25.  §  5;  CatnU.  Id.  86;  Yirg.  Ed.  z.  12.) 

Placing  Aacm  at  J^frgAkif  there  ia  little  doubt 
that  Aganippe  ia  the  fonntain  which  issues  from  the 
laft  bank  of  the  torrent,  flowing  midway  between 
JPaUihpmagkkt  and  Pf/rgakL    Areund  thia  fenn^ 
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tarn  Leake  obaerved  nnmerons  aquared  bkicka,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  fielda  etonea  and  nmaina  or 
habitatioQa.  The  poaition  of  the  Grove  of  the  Muses 
ia  fixed  at  8L  Niekoku  by  an  inaeription  which 
Leaka  diaeevared  there  relating  to  the  Mnaeia,  of 
gamea  of  tlie  Muaea,  wlueh  were  eelehrated  there 
under  the  pnaidmcy  of  the  Theapiaoa.  (Paiak  ix. 
31.  §  3.)  J^.  NieholoM  la  a  ehntoh  and  email  con.- 
vent  beautifiilly  aitoated  in  a  theatre-ehaped  hoUow 
at  the  feot  of  Mt.  MmnmddU,  which  is  one  of  the 
sommite  of  Helicon.  In  the  tnne  of  Pausanias  the 
grore  of  the  Muaea  owiteined  a  larger  number  of 
atatuaa  than  any  other  place  in  BoMtia;  and  thia 
writer  hae  given  an  aeoonnt  of  many  of  them.  The 
statnea of  tbsMnaea  were  removed  by  Conatantinefrom 
thia  place  to  hia  new  eapitel,  where  they  were  de- 
atroyedbyfireinA.D.404.  (EuBeh.Ftf.Cofwtiii.54; 
Soeom.  iL  5;  Zosim.  iL  21,  v.  24,  quoted  by  Leake.) 

Twenty  stadia  above  the  Grove  of  the  Musea  wa» 
the  fonntain  Hifpocrbve  ('lawoa^yii),  which  waa 
aaid  to  have  been  produced  by  Ube  laine  Pegasus 
striking  the  ground  with  his  feeL  (Pans.  ix.  31. 
S  8;  Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Hippoereoe  waa  probably 
at  Maianotimaj  which  ia  noted  fer  a  fine  apring  of 
water,  although,  aa  Leake  remarka,  the  twenty  atadia 
of  Pausanias  aoeoid  better  with  the  direct  distance 
than  with  that  by  the  road.  The  two  fountains  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  supplied  the  streams  called 
Olinetns  and  Permeasns,  which,  after  uniting  their 
waten,  flowed  by  Haliartua  into  the  lake  Copaia. 
(Hes.  Theoff,  5,  seq.;  see  Bobotia,  p.  413,  a.) 

Another  part  of  Helicon,  also  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
bore  the  name  of  Mount  LBiBcrHRiUM  (Afi^d^ior). 
It  is  described  by  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4)  aa  distant  40 
stadia  from  Corooeia,  and  is  therefore  probably  the 
mountain  of  Zagardj  which  is  completely  sepaifated 
from  the  great  heighto  of  Helicon  by  an  elevated 
valley,  in  which  are  two  villagea  named  Zogardy  and 
above  them,  on  the  rugged  mountain,  a  monasteiy. 
This  is  Leake*s  opinion;  but  Dodwell  and  Gell  iden- 
tify it  with  GrdniteOf  which  ia,  however,  more  pro- 
bably Laphystium.  [Boeotxa,  p^  412,  b.]  On 
Mount  Leibethrium  there  were  statues  of  the  Musea 
and  of  the  Leibethrian  nymphs,  and  two  fountains 
celled  Leibethrias  and  Petra,  reeembling  the  breesto 
of  a  woman,  and  pouring  jforth  water  like  milk. 
(Fans.  ix.  34.  §  4.)  There  was  a  grotto  of  the 
Leibethrian  nymphs.  (Streb.  ix.  p.  410,  x.  pu  471; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Eel  vii.  21.)  (See  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  141,  205,  489-— 500,  526.) 

HELICYSL    [HxuoB.] 

HELICPOLIS  AEGYPTI  ('HAto^oAir,  Steph. 
B.  #.  «.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  54;  Herod,  ii.  3,  7, 59;  Stnib. 
zvii.  p.  805;  Diod.  i.  84,  v.  57 ;  Arrian,  Ewp.  Alex, 
iii.  1;  Aelian,  IT.  j1.  vL  58,  xii.  7  ;  Plut.  Solon, 
26,  /#.  ef  (Mr,  33  ;  Diog.  Laert.  xvui.  8.  §  6( 
Joseph.  Ant  Jvd.  xiii.  3,  C,  Apion,  i.  26  ;  Cic 
NaL  Deor.  iii  21;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  11 ;  Tac.  Ann,  vi. 
28;  Mela,  iii.  8  :  Eth.  *H?uovwok(nisi  the  Semitic 
namea  BBTH-ScBEMBacH  and  On,  Gen.  xli.  45, 
J^aecA.  xxz.  17^  aa  well  aa  the  Arabic  AHuh«$ni  or 
Fountain  of  Light,  correaponded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pelhtion  m  aignifying  the  City  of  the  Sun).  Helio- 
polie  waa  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  12  miles  from  the 
Egyptian  Babylon  (/t  AnUm*  p.  169),  on  the  verge 
of  the  eaatem  dea»t,  and  at  the  SE.  point  of  the 
Delta,  a  little  NE.  of  ite  apex  at  Cercasorum,  ht. 
30^  N.  It  stood  on  the  eaatem  side  of  the  Pelusiac 
armof  the  Nile,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Great 
Canal,  which,  paasing  through  the  Bitter  Lakes,  con- 
nected the  river  with  the  Bad  Sea.  In  Boman  timeaifc 
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belong  to  the  Begio  AagnstRinnicft.  Its  popahtion 
probftbl J  oontained  a  coDddenble  Arabian  dement. 
(/*((ii.  TL  34.)  HeIiopolJ8,boireTer,t]ieOn»BanMtes, 
or  Beth-SdienMscfa  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptnrcs, — for  it 
hsB  cbims  to  be  regarded  as  anjr  one  of  the  three, — 
was  long  anterior  eren  to  the  Pharaonic  portion  of 
this  caiuj,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
«f  Egyptian  cities.  Its  obelisks  were  probablj  seen 
by  Abraham  when  he  first  migrsted  from  Syria  to 
the  Delta,  leOOyeare  B.  c;  and  here  the  fiitber-in- 
law  of  Joeei^  filled  the  office  of  high  priest  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  University  of  tlw  land  efMisraim: 
its  priests,  from  the  most  remote  epochs,  were  the 
great  depositaries  of  theological  and  historical  leani- 
ing;  and  it  was  of  sofficient  political  importanee  to 
fornish  ten  depaties,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  the  great  oomicil  which  asnsted  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  admimstratioa  of  justice.  At  Heliopolis 
Moees  pnbably  acquired  the  kaming  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, uid  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- 
tations over  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  people.  From 
Ichcnaphys,  who  was  lectoring  there  in  b.  c  S08, 
and  who  nombered  Eodoxns  among  his  papik,  the 
Greek  mathematician  learned  the  true  length  of  the 
year  and  month,  upon  which  he  formed  his  "  octae- 
tend,"  or  period  of  eight  years  or  ninety-nine  months. 
Solon,  Thales,  and  Plato,  were  reputed  each  to  have 
Tinted  its  schools, — the  halls,  indeed,  in  which  the 
latter  studied  were  pointed  out  to  Strabo :  while  in 
the  reign  of  the  eeoond  Ptolemy,  Manethon,  the 
chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  collected  from  its  archives 
his  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  his  march  from  Pelusinm  to 
Memphis,  halted  at  this  city  (Arrian,  iii.  1);  and, 
aooofding  to  Macrobins  {Saimn.  I  23),  Baalbek, 
or  the  Syrian  City  of  the  San,  was  a  priest-oolony 
from  its  Egyptian  namesake. 

The  Heliopolite  nome,  of  which  this  city  vras  the 
capital,  contained,  after  the  decline  and  dispersion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  knel  and  Judah,  a  Hebrew  popu- 
lation almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that  ai  the  native 
Egyptians.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Jvd,  ziii.  3  )  But,  even 
so  early  as  the  invasion  of  Cambyses,  b.  c.  525,  He- 
liopolis had  much  declined ;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  risited  it  during  the  prefecture  of  Aelius  Gallus, 
B.  c.  24,  its  ruins  had  neariy  vanished. 

The  sun,  as  the  name  of  the  city  proves,  was  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis ;  and  the 
legends  of  the  Phoenix,  the  emblem  of  the  solar  year, 
centred  around  its  temples.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  bull  Mnevis,  the  rival  of  Apis  in 
this  region  of  Aegypt  In  all  respects,  indeed,  it 
merited  the  distinction  ascribed  to  it  by  Diodoms  of 
Sicily,  who  calls  Heliopolis  wdXir  hn/^tuwrrini. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  occupy  a  quadrangular 
area  of  neariy  3  miles  in  extent,  and  were  described 
by  Abd-Allatif,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  wrote 
his  account  of  Egypt  about  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  a.  d.  He  speaks  of  its  surpising  colossal 
figures  cut  in  stone  more  than  30  cubits  high,of  which 
some  were  standing  on  pedestals  and  others  were 
in  sitting  postures.  He  saw  the  two  £unoas  obelisks 
called  Pharaoh's  Needles,  one  standing  and  the  other 
fallen  and  broken  in  two  by  its  own  enormous  weight 
The  name  of  Osirtesen  L,  king  of  Thebes,  of  the 
xilth  dynssty,  who  was  lord  of  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  oountiy,  was  inscribed  on  them.  The  stand- 
ing obelisk  is  stiU  erect,  and  is  even  now  studied  as 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Egyptian  architeo- 
ture.  (Plin.  xxxri.  9.)  Zoega  (cto  ObducU,  p.  642) 
auppoaea  that  the  obelisk  which  was  transported  to 
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Rooie  and  set  up  m  the  Gampns  HaitiuSi  ny^ 
of  Augustus,  came  also  from  Hraopofis*  (Gompw 
Ammian,  xvii.  4w)  The  obelisks  of  Osirtesen 
eadi  60  feet  Ugh,  and  condsted  of  i 
oohnnn  or  cone,  nsiag  out  of  a  sqnsre  oaae  10  feet 
high.  The  painted  top  «f  the  cohuno  waa  enee 
covered  with  a  copper  o^,  shaped  lika  a  fnmieL»  wad 
3  cubits  in  length.  These  stnictans  fenaed  the 
most  conspicnons  figures  in  Um  centra  of  coBvcijgi^^ 
avenues  of  smaller  obelisfcs. 

The  hamlet  of  MatariA,  aboot  6  mike  HE.  cT 
Cairo,  covers  a  portion  of  the  ancient  aite  of  Hefio- 
polis,  and  is  still  distingakhed  by  its  aofitaiy  obcfiik 
of  red  granite,  and  contains— no  cwimwi  psivil^gv 
inEgypt — a  spring  of  sweet  and  finsh  water.  Some 
remains  of  sphinxes,  with  fragments  of  a  eoksenl 
statue,  indicate  the  ancient  approaches  to  the  Tcmpla 
of  the  Sun.  Hdiopolis,  from  ito  position  on  the  vcign 
of  the  desert,  must  have  been  contagnons  ta^and  macy 
have  overiooked,  the  pastures  of  Goshen,  when  tha 
Children  of  Israel  were  allowed  to  settle  bj  tka 
priest-kings  of  Memphis;  and  earlier  stiU,  the  dty, 
if  not  indeed  Abatis  itself  was  probably  one  of  tba 
Ust  fortresses'  heU  by  the  Shepherd  Kngs  befere 
their  finsl  evacuation  of  Egypt  [W.B.D.] 

HELICPOLIS  STRIAE  C^Xmbnka,  Stab. 
xvL  pi  753;  PtoL  r.  15.  §  22;  Steph.  B.  s:*.; 
Mahda,  Chrome.  xL  p.  119;  Cknm.  PatAak,  L 
pi  513;  Soils  Oppidnm.  Plin.  r.  18),  the 
BaoBteCj  was  a  dty  of  Coele>Syria,  sitoated 
lat  34^  V  30"  N.  and  long.  36°  11'  E.  (Renaeil, 
Compar.  Gtogr.  of  Western  Atia,  voL  L  p.  75.]^ 
Baalbec,  which  in  the  Syrian  langnsge  meana  City 
of  the  Sun,  was  probably  the  original  appellatian  of 
this  celebrated  place.  Its  Hell^c  equivalent— 
Heliopolis — was  imposed  by  the  Seleucid  sovcreigBn 
of  Syria,  and  continued  by  the  Bnmaiw.  After  tfan 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  ccd^ 
tury  A.  D.  the  dty  regained  its  Semitic,  or  at  least  its 
Aramean  namei  (See  Ammian.  MsroelL  xir.  B.^ 
HeliqwUs  was  seated  upon  a  gentle  elevation  at  th« 
NE.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bohak  or  Bekak, 
which  stretches  from  the  western  skvpe  of  Anti- 
Libanus  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  MediterTanean. 
Three  rivers — the  Liton^  the  Bardooni,  and  tbn 
As^  (Orontes?)  —  flow  through  this  plain,  which  ia 
the  spring  season  is  also  watoed  by  nnmerooa  riUn 
fermed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  AntiUbaBon. 
Heliopolis  itself  is  supplied  with  water  feom  a  fbmi- 
tain  dose  to  the  NE.  angle  of  its  walls, — /?as  ei-Aim, 
or  the  Spring  Head.  The  whole  region  of  Boidb 
was  in  ancient  times  one  of  singular  feftifity,  and 
even  now,  under  Mohammedan  flppessiun,  is  nenaik- 
able  fiir  the  number  and  beanty  of  ito  ordiarda. 

At  what  epoch  or  by  whom  Heliopolis  was  fennded 
is  unknown.  According  to  liacinbina  (Siahnia.  i. 
23),  it  was  a  priest-cokmy  from  Egypt,  or  rather 
from  Assyria.  The  sun,  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  in  all  ages  the  principal  object  of  worship  there: 
the  Greeks,  however,  indiflferently  attributed  its 
tomple  to  Zeus  and  ApoUo.  As  a  sacerdotal  dtyr 
HeliopoUs  may  have  found  room  fer  a  plunality  of 
deities.  Atergat^  or  Astart^,  the  Syrian  Aplmditey 
had  certainly  a  temple  there. 

The  city,  however,  was  probaUy  indebted  for  its 
greatness  to  the  advantages  it  alferded  as  an  m^ 
porium  of  the  trade  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and 
Western  India.  It  was  18|  geographical  miles  Irani 
Palmyra,  and  ll|  from  Tyre.  (Remiell,  L  e.)  It 
was  made  a  Roman  oolonia  by  Juliua  Caesar,  and 
veterans  from  ths  5th  and  8th  Ltgnn 
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blished  tliiere  hj  AngnstoSf  an  the  coins  of  whose 
reign  it  u  entitled  **  Cou  Juua  Auoitsta  Telix 
Hbuopolis."  In  the  second  oentory  a.  d.  its  oracle 
m§M  in  such  repnte  that  it  was  consulted  hj  the  eu- 
peror  Trajan  prerioiu  to  his  second  campaign  with 
Parthia.  The  emperor  at  first  tested  the  science  of 
the  oracle  hj  sending  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  inclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope  (dipUma);  and  on  receiving  a 
airoilar  blank  reidy,  he  conceived  a  high  ojnnion  of 
the  prescience  of  the  god,  and  again  consulted  him  in 
earnest  The  seoond  time  the  response  was  symbo- 
lically conveyed  by  the  dead  twigs  of  an  ancient  vine 
wrapped  in  a  cloth.  The  interpretation  was  found 
in  the  decease  of  Trajan,  and  in  the  transmission  of 
his  bones  or  remains  to  Rome  in  a  coflin.  From 
John  Malala  (CArontboft,  L  c.)  we  learn  that  Anto- 
ninus Pios  built,  or  more  probably  repaired  and  en- 
larged, the  great  temple  of  Zeus,  which  became  a 
wonder  of  the  world  then,  and  of  many  generations 
of  travellen  afterwards  (e.  g.  Maundrell,  Pocoeke, 
Volney,  Duke  of  Bagnsa,  Ac).  From  Septimius 
Severus  Heliopolis  received  the  Ju$  JtaUcmn  (Ulpian, 
de  CensibnUf  9),  and  its  temple  appears  for  the  first 
time  upoi  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  that  reign 
(Akerman,  Rom.  Covu,  vol.  L  p.  839).  The 
moneyera  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caracalla  inscribe  the 
legend  Heliopolis  upon  their  coins,  and  vows  in  honour 
«f  that  emperor  aad  his  mother  are  still  parUaUy 
legible  on  the  pedestals  of  the  portico  of  the  great 
temple.  Its  name  occurs  also  on  the  money  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  and  of  his  wife  Otadlia.  The 
great  temple  contained,  according  to  Hacrobius,  a 
golden  statue  of  Apollo  or  Zeus,  represented  as  a 
beardless  youth,  in  the  garb  of  a  charioteer,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  scourge,  and  in  his  left 
thunderbolts  and  ears  of  com.  On  certain  annual 
festivals  this  statue  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
<^  the  principal  dtiiens  of  Heliopolis,  who  pre- 
pared themselves  for  such  solemnities  by  a  species  of 
Kazarene  discipline,  by  shaving  the  head,  and  by 
TOWS  of  abstinence  and  chastity.  Macrobins  com- 
pares these  ceremonies  with  the  rites  practised  in  the 
worship  of  Diva  Fortuna  at  Antium.  At  Heliopolis 
also  were  reverenced  the  Baetylia,  or  black  conical 
stones  sacred  to  the  sun,  one  of  which  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  emperor  £lagabalus,  and  placed  in 
A  temple  erected  up(m  the  Palatine  Mount.  (Gomp. 
Damasdua,  op.  PhoL  BibUoth,  p.  342,  B.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  and  Gibbon,  vol  i.  ch.  6.) 

Heliopolis  is  mentioned  by  the  church  historians 
Sozomen  (HuL  EceUt,  v.  10)  and  Theodoret  {UtML 
EecU».  ill.  7,  iv.  22),  but  little  is  known  of  its 
fortunes  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  beyond  the 
names  of  some  HeUopolitan  maityrs  and  bishops. 
Abulpharagins  indeed  (^HUL  Compend.  DgneuL 
p.  75)  sayf  that  C<nstantine  L  erected  a  church  at 
Heliopolis,  and  abolished  a  custom  which  had  ob- 
tained there  of  plurality  of  wives.  According  to  the 
Chronioon  Paachale  (cdzxxiz.  p.  303,  ed.  Bonn), 
the  emperor  Theodosius  converted  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  into  a  Christian  church,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  proscribed  Paganism,  and  destroyed  the  inferiw 
chapeb  and  shrines  of  the  city.  Under  the  Caliphs 
of  tiie  Ommiad  House,  Baalbeo  gradually  declined, 
although  its  natural  and  oammercial  advantages 
long  retuned  their  influence.  (D'Herbelot,  Bib- 
Uothigue  Orient «.  v.  Baalbec.)  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  or  the  ciroumstances  which  nivoured 
its  growth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Heliopolis  was  for 
many  centuries,  the  most  codsjmcuous  city  in  the 
Xtgion  4)C  Ub«naB|  sod  aecood  to  Damascus  and 
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Antioeh  alone  in  the  whole  kingdom  or  province  of 
Syria,  whether  under  Greek  or  Roman  sovereigns. 

The  walls  of  Heliopolis,  so  &r  as  they  have  been 
traced,  occupy  a  space  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
miles  in  compass.  But  this  dreuit  will  hardly  afford 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  population  or  greatness 
Heliopolis.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  por- 
ticn  df  it  was  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  gardens 
alone,  and  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  dty 
were  either  extemporary,  or  made  of  very  light  and 
perishable  materials.  Such  at  least  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  great  Eastern  emporia.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  caravans  passed  through 
on  thdr  route  to  the  East,  or  on  their  return,  the 
dties  resembled  a  great  fiur,  and  were  filled  with 
streets  and  squares  of  booths,  which  were  taken 
down  as  soon  as  the  caravans  moved  onward.  The 
religious  structures  alone  were  permanent,  and 
around  them  were  grouped  the  Fora,  the  Baailicae, 
and  the  corridors,  in  which,  under  the  sultry  sun  of 
Syria,  the  business  of  the  ilsir  was  carried  on.  The 
population  of  Heliopolis,  therefore,  may  have  varied 
much  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
it  would  be  filled  with  merchants  making  up  their 
cargoes  for  the  Eastern  markets:  in  the  spring  it} 
would  sgain  overflow  with  purohasen  of  Indian 
wares:  in  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  this  dty 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  colony  of  priests  with 
their  numerous  assistants  in  the  temple-worship. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  fitvonr  this  supposition. 
They  consist  of  the  great  Temple;  of  a  smaller 
temple,  or  perhaps  a  Basilica;  and  of  a  droular 
temple  of  singular  form  and  style.  On  the  highest 
elevation  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  dty,  stood  a  cdumn  which  may  possibly  have 
served  for  a  depeydra  or  water-dial. 

The  great  Temple  consbted,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertam,  of  the  Propylaea  or  portico;  of  an  Hexa- 
gonal court  or  Forum ;  of  an  inner  quadrangubw 
court;  and  finally  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Sun  itself. 
The  courts  were  probably  the  exchange  of  Heliopolis: 
the  Propylaea  was  its  custom-house,  and  so  to  speak 
its  wharf,  where  the  caravans  received  thdr  ladings. 

No  ruins  of  antiquity  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  those  of  Heliopolis,  or  been  more 
firequently  or  accurately  measured  and  described. 
They  were  visited  by  Thevet  in  1550;  by  Pococko 
in  1739-40;  by  Maundrell  in  1745;  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1751 ;  by  Volney  in  1785  $  and  by 
many  subsequent  travellers,  including  the  Duke  oi 
Ragusa,  in  1834.  That  more  recently  they  have 
attracted  less  notice  is  owing  to  the  more  important 
discoveries  of  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  bonks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  Heliopolis,  indeed,  so  far  aa 
it  has  been  known  to  modem  travellers,  is  a  Roman 
dty,  of  the  second  oentuiy  ▲.  d.  The  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture — the  favourite  order  with 
the  Romans — prevails,  with  few  exceptions,  in  ito 
edifices.  A  D«ric  column,  the  supposed  depsydr% 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Wood  and  I^wkins;  and  the 
lonio  style  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  drcuhir 
temple.  For  the  particular  descriptions,  measure- 
ment, and  plans  of  the  structures  of  Hdiopolis.  we 
must  refer  to  the  works  already  dted,  as  without 
diagiams  they  would  be  unintelligible.  The  walls  of 
Hdiopolis,  however,  require  and  deserve  a  short  notice. 

As  they  at  present  exist  they  cannot  have  been 
the  original  walk  of  the  dty ;  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  constructed  in  haste  under  the  pressure 
of  some  danger,  and,  like  the  long-walls  between 
Athens  and  its  havens,  to  have  l^  built  of  thQ 
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'first  nwterials  that  camo  to  hand.  Thejr  sn  froAi 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  large  square  towers 
at  certain  interrals.  The  gate  on  the  north  side 
alone  exhibits  any  beauty  or  magnifioenoe,  or  indeed 
any  remote  antiquity.  The  other  entrances  to  the 
citT  are  as  mde  as  the  general  teztoie  of  the  walls. 
The  latter  are,  indeed,  a  rough  congeries  of  shape- 
less  stones,  mingled  with  broken  oolnnms,  capitals, 
and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  One  featun  in 
Heliopolitan  masonxy  is  remarkable—  the  enormons 
bulk  of  some  of  the  stones  empbyed  in  the  eon- 
Btmction  of  the  temples.  Twenty  of  these  stones 
have  especially  attraioted  the  wonder  of  tmveUers. 
(See  Pooocke,  Weed  and  Dawkins,  &c.)  They  are 
from  84  to  87  feet  in  length  and  9  feet  thick,  and 
theee  form  the  teoond  layer  of  the  basement  of  the 
great  Temide.  At  the  NW.  angle  of  this  buildfaig, 
and  about  20  feit  from  the  ground,  there  are  three 
stones  which  alone  occupy  182  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
and  theae  are  about  12  fiset  thick :  two  are  00  feet, 
and  a  third  62  feet  9  inches,  in  length.  The  Arabs, 
with  some  pretext  for  their  belief,  point  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  Jin. 

The  materials  from  which  the  stnicturas  of 
HeliopoKs  were  built  were  obtained  ftam  the  hills 
done  at  hand.  They  consist  principally  of  white 
gnnite.  The  mom  ornamental  portions  of  the 
buildings  were  carved  out  of  a  ooane  white  maiUe 
obtained  from  more  distant  qoarries  westward  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  of  Heliopolis  have  suilered 
greatly  from  violence.  They  have  served  as  a  stone- 
quarry  to  the  Turks;  and  as  the  oolmnns  of  the 
temples  were  cramped  together  with  iron,  the  Pashas 
of  Damascus  have  overthrown  many  of  these  pillars 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metallic  axles  contained  in 
them.  The  progreas  of  this  devastation  noay  in  some 
measure  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  travellera 
who  at  different  periods  have  visited  Heliopolis.  Thus, 
in  1550,  Thevet  (^CotmoffrapMe  Cnhersells^  liv. 
6.  di.  14)  saw  27  columns  in  the  great  Temple. 
Pococke,  Wood,  &&  mention  only  nine;  and,  in  1785, 
Volney  says  that  only  nx  were  standing.  The  Turks 
have  also  contributed  to  the  woik  of  rain  by  con- 
verting the  temples  of  Heliopolts  into  Mohammedan 
buildings.  In  1745,  they  hid  turned  the  PropyUica 
into  a  fortress  called,  according  to  Manndrell,  **  The 
Castle;"  and  on  the  road  to  Damascus  there  is  a 
Mohammedan  sepulchre  of  octagonal  fom,  supported 
by  granite  columns,  brought  apparently  from  the 
great  Temple.  The  cirouter  temple,  mentioned 
above,  is  now  a  Qreek  church  called  St  BtKrbe. 

Volner  (Vajfoge  en  Stfrie,  voL  ii.  p.  215)  de- 
scribes ue  fine  groves  of  walnut  trees  which  screen 
the  approaches  to  Heliopolis  from  tlie  west  But 
although  the  soil  of  the  plam  of  Bohak  would  un- 
doabtedly  well  repay  cultivation,  a  little  cotton  and 
maize,  with  a  few  leguniineus  pfamts,  are  all  its  pro- 
duce under  its  Mi^mmedaa  govemofs.  The  popu- 
lation also  has  xapidly  declined  within  a  century. 
In  1751  the  nonber  of  faihabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000;  hi  1785  Volney  esthnates  them  at 
about  1200;  and  in  1884  they  had  been  still  further 
reduced.  An  earthquake  in  1759,  an  oppressive 
government,  the  absence  of  all  trade  and  mann- 
factures,  and  frequent  wars  between  the  Tories  and 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  region  of  Libanus,  have 
each  in  torn  centrilmted  to  the  decay  of  the  City  of 
the  Son.  ( Vohey,  Vofoge  en  Syie  ef  Mg^pte^  torn, 
ir.  ppi  2 1 5 — ^280 ;  Maimdrell,  Journey  Jrom  A  leppo 
toJenucU&m,  ppi  134,  189;  Pooocke,  DmoriptUm 
of  the  Saeiy  vol  ii.  yp.  106— lia)       [W.  B.  D.j 


HBLLE^OimiS. 

BEtIS90N('E\ur«r<tr,Pana.;  'E\imroSr,Dioa.>, 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  MaenaKa,  sitnated 
en  Mt  Maenahis  near  the  territory  of  Mantiaeia. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Laeedaanorians  in  ene 
of  tiieir  ware  with  the  Areadiaas,  B.  o.  SS2;  but 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  prevfaasly  raaiioved 
to  Megakipolis  upas  the  fbundatktt  of  the  latter  city 
in  871.  Kear  it  rose  the  river  HeUsson,  which 
flowed  through  Maenafia  faite  the  Alpheras.  The 
Site  of  HelisBon  is  doabtful.  Leake  pkoes  k  at  the 
village  AhmiitenOf  from  which  the  river  takes  its 
modem  name,  and  near  which  it  riees;  bat  as  there 
are  no  ancioat  remaina  at  tiiis  villsge^  Bess  eoKJee- 
tares  that  its  site  is  represented  by  the/WeafaserM 
near  the  vilkge  Piano,  lower  down  the  meatain. 
(Pans.  viU.  8.  §8,  27.  §§  8,  7,  80.  f  1;  Dfod.  zvL 
89;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  54;  Bna,  JReiem  fee 
Pekp(mne»i  vol.  L  p.  117.)  The  Elisphasii  mea- 
tioned  by  PdyUus  (xi.  1 1.  §  6)  are  oonjectored  \f 
some  modem  writen  to  be  a  cerrapt  femi  sf  ilelia* 
aontii.    For  details,  see  MAirtiNSLA. 

HELISSOK.  l.AriverinAroadia,aDdatrib«- 
tai7  of  the  Alpheins.    [See  shore.] 

2.  A  river  near  Sicyon.    [Sicroir.] 

HEXIUM  (XSTIUIm.     [Moaa.] 

HELLAS,  HELLENES.    [Gkascia.] 

HELLENiXPOLIS  (;EAXnt4«9Xif),  a  town  oB 
the  coast  of  the  Propontie,  on  the  wNrth  aide  of  tba 
Sinus  Atacenufl,  and  near  the  littlo  river  Diaca  lis 
orighial  name,  which  it  bore  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  was  Drepansm  or  Drepana 
(Apimpow,  Apnrdmii  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  P,  A^iemnr; 
Etym.  M.  a.  «. ;  Amm.  Maro.  zxvL  8),  and  it  waa 
probsbly  a  place  of  fittle  note;  hot,  as  it  waa  the 
birth]Jace  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  he 
changed  its  name  intoHellenopolis,  and  enlarged  the 
place  by  inducing  many  peq)le  <^  the  neighbuuihecd 
to  settle  in  it.  (Hierod.  p.  691;  Nice^.  Calfisl. 
vii.  49  ;  Secret,  ffiet.  Etxiet,  i.  4,  18;  Philealorg. 
Hi$L  Ecelet.  ii.  18.)  Afterwards  the  emperor  Jua- 
tinian  also  did  much  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  (Procop.  de  Aed,  v.  2);  but  it  becsniey 
nevertheless,  so  reduced  that  it  was  caNed  in  UMck- 
ery  iKuivw  irdXtf  (Glyc  Ann.  p.  827).  In  its 
vicinity  there  existed  mineral  springs,  in  ooneqimee 
of  which  Constantine  often  reidded  there  daring  the 
latter  yeara  of  his  reign.  (Soaoin  HiU.  Eedee.  fi. 
34;  Euseb.  ViL  Const,  iv.  61.)  The  modeni  plam 
called  Hereek  probably  oceupiee  the  same  site  aa 
the  ancient  Hellenopolis,  and  the  aoeieal  ninenl 
springs  seem  to  be  theee  of  JtMkahmL  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  9,  fcSL)  TL.  R] 

HELLESPONTUS  (4  'EXkiannyrw,  Hem.  a 
ii.  845,  Odgm.  xxiv.  82;  S  *EAAirr  Wrrvf,  -Mm^ 
-irop9fi6t,  Aeech.  Pere.  722 ;  HelleBpontiis,  Foirtas 
Holies,  Hellespontam  Pdagus,  Pretum  Hethspeiiti- 
cnm:  JEth.  *EAAi}<nrtfrriof,  'EAAiyowoiYidr,  *E\Ay- 
tnroMsf  Stepb.  B.:  The  DatdmeUetf  OtHfo  di 
OaHppoK;  SiamM  DmgliM),  the  strait  which  di- 
vides Europe  fVom  Aria  and  nntfls  the  Piepcutii 
with  the  Aegaeaa  sea 

The  Greeks  exphiined  the  origin  of  the  name  by 
the  well-known  legend  of  Phiyxos  and  HcOe,  and  in 
the  hiter  poets  (Ovid,  Her,  xviiL  117, 187;  PVt>p. 
i.  20.  19;  Lncan,  v.  59;  Arien.  692)  fimqwol  al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  tradition. 

The  **  broad  HeUespMt"  of  the  Bemerie  peems 
(Jl.  vii.  86)~fbr  the  interpreUtioD  of  Kr.  Walpole 
and  Dr.  Clarke  (TVtiv.  vd.  iii.  p.  91)  of  wAdm 
'EAX^tnrei'm  by  '*sidt  Hellespoot'*  is  too  nnpio- 
toneque  to  boadoptad -->waa prehaUy  eoneeiTed  %» 


HELLL 
In  ■  Wids  t^Tw  flonimt  tlmnifh  HaMj  wmM 
tnnki  into  tlM  m.     (Camp,  aerod.  viL  39;  Wal- 
pola,  T'arfay  and  (;)-««,  rol.  L  p.  101 ;  SiMcb- 
llHnt,  Gtegr.  Bomtr.  p.  197.) 

fbradMos  (it.  S&),  SUmbo  (liiL  p.  SBl),  »d 
PKdjOt.  13,  <i.  1)  giiB?  rtHJU  M  tbt  brHdtfa  of 
tfa*  HdlMpait  in  iu  nanwest  put.  TMimefort 
(vol.  iL  Mt.  h.)  *ad  HobbBBM  lAlbania,  ni.  n.  p. 
805)  kllov  ■boat  ■  mils.     5onw  nK>d*m  Fraaoh 


Tbs  Dno  it  B«giu«  (Tofoff*  M  TWpiM,  toL  il  p. 
16j)  Dnrif  nincids  with  ilarodociu. 

"nw  bridgi,  or  rmthar  two  KpusW  b«dg«.  whioh 
Xtrm  Hmm  acmo  tha  Saliagprail,  itntchad  fnan 
Itn  DidghbcMU'lHid  oT  Abyim,  on  tha  Arctic  cout, 
to  Ibi  oMt  bttmni  SMu  ud  UMAjtam,  sn  tlw 
Ennpian  ad«;  md  comHted  o/  3G0  thhIs  in  Ihs 
bridga  luKlwr  ip  tba  itnain,  and  314  in  Iht  kimr 
«DB.  irthatmtdUibtntiiiiaUdttaBiikorMSO 
ftct,  MO  TMmil,  It  U  iTsn^  of  14]  fatt  eacfa, 
mnld  tJMOj  flIL  ip  Iba  ipuc  (GnU,  firt.  0/ 
Oraao,  nL  T.  p^  S6 ;  comp^  Rniiull,  Oec^.  a/  fi«- 
roi.  rol.  L  p.  ISS;  Krow,  r(«r  iju  SduffW^luit 
der  Ptrttr,  BnnUa,  IHSO;  ClinHnil-GaofBer,  Ko;- 
age  PiUorajm,  lol.  ii.  p  449;  Bibr,  ad  Btrod. 
vii.  M.)  Tba  langtb  rf  tha  nratt  ni  cMimitod  bj 
Hanidatu  (i^'  S5>  it  400  (twiii.  Thii  admMaan- 
mnit  of  conn*  dtpends  npm  tha  paint  migiMd  b? 
tba  Mkcinta  W  Uh  mtmnitj  of  tha  HallapoM,  > 
pnnt  vhidi  i>  diacoaaed  b;  HiUwiw  (.^Uomo,  vol. 
ij.  p.  79 1 ).  in  tba  iBIar  jt»n  of  the  Pclppoanonui 
Wtf  tba  HalUapcBt  was  tba  aecDa  of  tba  nnnravble 
biltka  of  CncHBHUA  tiA  Asooaroruit. 

In  B.  c  334  tha  Hallaapont  mi  cnwad  >>J  Ala- 
Midar,  witb  an  tratj  of  ibiiiit  3G,000  man.  (Airinn, 
AwA.i.  II;  Diod.  Sic  ITIL  1.) 

Tha  HiUcapont  Inoaa  fivm  tba  Proponda  mar 
GalUpoU  [C^lupolih],  tbe  road  of  nbich  ia  the 
uchonga  for  tba  Ottoman  SmI.  A  lit»1a  lower,  on 
the  AiUtJD  lida,  ia  Lampiaki  [LjivraACCs],  cl«e 
to  wbidi  the  cancBt  mefi  *a  brfon,  neiclj  SW. 
to  tbe  ha;  oF  SasIM,  a  diitaiKe  of  ibont  20  miles, 
witb  an  aiditiarj  width  of  ina  S|  to  3  Diiles.  At 
Banna  tba  atnam  bammea  nairoinr,  and  takes  ■ 
SSK.  dinclionasi(p*aaaABTDoa,and  pnceeda  to 
tba  town  tt  CXamdi  XaTehSt ;  fiom  tbe  laat  point 
it  flowi  SW.  for  3  milaa  to  PoiiU  Btrbtr,  and  ftora 
tbenea  onward  In  llw  aame  direction,  bat  ratbar  in- 
eraaaiag  in  width,  far  a  diatance  of  9(  milea  to  tbe 

About  1|  milea  balov  tbe  W.  point  of  tbe  baj  of 
Hadttdb  an  tlM  IkDMna  caedta  of  tba  Dudinellea, 
«ihich  giiB  thair  name  to  tbe  itmiU;  or  the  old 
Mlleaof  AmMU  and  Hlm-m:  Tchamiai-Ka'Uii- 
ffl,  on  tbe  Auatie  aide,  and  KUidu-l-Bair,  on  the 
Earopau.  fCbaanay,  £^ped  Etipkrat.  xA.  L  p. 
8I«.)  [E.B.J.] 

HELLI,  HELLffPIA.  [Dodoha  ;  Qrabcia, 
p.  1011  a.] 

BELUA'NTICA.    [SAUtiimCA.] 


HELORUS.  lOQI 

HEL(7EUU,  EEUYBUS.  or  ELO^US  CKW- 
^i  or  'EAwfwt,  Pta).,Slep(l.  B. ;  lAw^w,  Scjl. :  £0. 
'EAopuwt,  Halorintu),  a  d^  of  Kdlj.  dtaaled  near 
tbe  E.  cgait,  aboat  93  mitas  El  of  Sjiaooaa,  and  an 
the  banka  of  tha  liTar  of  Um  niaa  name.  (Sta^ 
a  M.  v.i  Vib.  Saq.  p.  11.]  We  ban  no  aeeouit  gf 
its  ori^  bat  it  wan  probably  a  colony  of  SjracoM, 
of  which  it  ippean  to  bare  eostbntad  alwija  & 
dapendencj,  Tha  name  ia  flnt  fcand  in  S^Ux 
(S  IS.  p.  ies)i  for,  tb»gh  TboejdldM  npeatodlj 
mentiona  "  the  nad  leadinfc  to  Haloru  '  tntn  8fi». 
cuae  (Hi*  'tXmfltnr  U6*,  tL  SB,  70^  vii.  SOX 
which  waa  that  followed  \>j  the  Athaniane  in  tkair 
diasatnniB  relraat,  ho  narar  apeaii  of  the  town 
itself.  It  waa  Doa  of  tba  citiaB  wUeh  moaJDad 
DDder  the  govenunent  of  Himn  IL  bj  tbe  tnatj' 
Gooclndod  with  him  bj  lite  Ruanans,  iu  B.  c  163. 
(Diod.  xxiiL  Eic  H.  p.  M,  where  the  name  i» 
eomiptJj  writtan  Ahdpm'):  and,  baTing  dtirinc 
lb*  Second  Punic  War  declared  in  fanwr  of  tba 
Cactbaginiana,  was  recorend  bj  MarcellBa  in  n.  a. 
S14  (Lit.  xiit.  3S).  UnWr  tba  Romans  it  ap- 
pcsra  to  haTs  been  dependent  on  STnonae,  and  had 
perbapg  no  sepanite  moniripal  eiiitanca,  tboagh 
in  a  piMSge  of  Cicere  ( Vtrr.  iii.  48)  it  ffBua 
to  be  tuNioed  aa  a  "dTitaa."  Ita  name  ia  attain 
mantiaKd  bj  tba  orator  {Ih.  t.  34)  as  a  maritima 
town  where  the  aqnadron  (Hied  ont  bj  Varna 
waa  attacked  bj  pintca  :  but  it  does  not  occnr  in 
Plinr'a  liat  of  the  town  of  Sidlyj  IhoD^h  be  ela»- 

the  riTW  of  the  aame  name  :  and  Ptolemf  (ni.  4. 
g  IS)  ppeaki  of  a  n^  ef  Heloras.  Ita  raina  wera 
i^ll  Tifible  in  the  daji  of  Fazello ;  a  liltla  to  tba 
N.  of  the  riinr  Haionu,  and  about  a  mile  from  tba 
sea-coaat.  Tba  moat  consjacatnu  of  them  were  tbe 
remains  of  a  theatre,  called  bj  the  oooBtcy  peO)J* 
CoHMteoi  bnt  gnat  part  of  the  walls  and  Ubar 
boildinga  conid  be  tncad.  Tha  extant  rf  them 
waa,  bowerer,  incondderabla.  Thase  an  now  lald 
to  haTB  disappeared,  hot  there  atiH  remami  between 
this  site  and  tha  eea  a  eorions  colnmn  or  ntctia- 
ment,  bDllt  at  large  etones,  riaing  on  a  square  padaa- 
laL  This  is  eommonlr  regarded  as  a  kbd  of  tn- 
phy,  erected  by  the  fiTracuaana  to  conmenrarat* 
tbair  rictor;  orer  tba  Athenians.  Bnt  tbare  is  no 
foondation  for  this  belief :  had  it  been  so  deaignad, 
it  woold  certainlj  hare  been  erected  on  tbe  banka 
of  tha  rirar  Aainana,  which  the  Athenians  nerar 
sncceeded  in  ciweing.  (Faiell.  b.  9.  p.  9Ifi; 
Clarar.  SidL  p.  186  :  Snjlh,  Sicily,  p.  179; 
Ho»™.  Claakat  Tour,  to)  ii.  p.  136.)    [E.H.B.] 

HELOHUS  or  ELOHtlS  CEA*,wi  m  'EAv^), 
a  riTcr  b  tbe  EE.  of  Sdlr,  tbe  meet  conaidenbla 
which  occttra  between  Sjracnae  and  Cape  Pach  Jnnnk 
It  is  now  called  tbs  AbiMto,  bnt  in  tbe  n]^>er  put  tf 
its  conrae  ia  known  as  the  TUJoro  or  TeOoro,  mi- 
dentlj  a  eormption  of  Heha-ns.  H  rises  in  tha  bills 
notr  Paliaxota  (Acrae),  and  Bows  et  ftnt  lo  tha  6^ 
then  trnna  taitwaid,  and  entne  the  sea  sbool  9S 
milea  8.  of  Sfracnea.  Near  ita  moath  atood  tha 
town  of  tbe  same  name.  [HiLOBim.]  Intheappar 
part  of  ita  cooraa  it  is  a  nxanUun  stnam,  AowinK 
orer  a  rugged  and  ix)ckj  bed,  wboice  Sibna  Italieti* 
ealla  it  "nndae  '•*"■'""  Hahnu"  (adr.  KV);  but 
near  ita  month  it  baomei  abncet  parftetlj  als^nam, 
and  liaUa  to  frequent  farandatiaDS.  Hence  Viif;il 
Jastlf  apeak>  of  "ptaejingae  aolnn  itagnantii  Ue- 
lori'  (^(B.  iii.  698).  Orid  fiaiaaa  tha  baaotf  of 
tbe  TsDe;  thrangb  whidi  it  Sowa,  which  be  tanna 
"  Ueloria  Tampe"  (JFatl.  a.  476>  Sennd  incitBt 
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anthon  mention  that  the  stagnant  pools  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  aboonded  in  fish,  which  were  said  to  be 
eo  tame  that  thej  woold  eat  out  of  the  hand,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  afterwards  not  onoommon  in  the 
fishponds  of  the  Romans.  (Apollodor.  ap.  SUph,  Bjfa. 
V/EAMpof ;  Athenaeos,  viii.  pi  331 ;  Plin.  xx»ii.  2. 
S.7.) 

It  was  OQ  the  banks  of  the  Heloras,  at  a  spot  called 
*Ap4at  ie6pos,  the  precise  locality  of  which  cannot  be 
determined,  that  the  Sjracnsaas  were  defeated  by 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  a  groat  battle. 
(Herod,  vii.  154 ;  Find.  Nem.  ix.  95 ;  and  SchoL 
ad  loc)  [E.H.B.] 

HELOS  (r^'EAot),  the  name  of  semal  towns  in 
Greece,  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to  marshes. 

1.  A  town  of  Laoonia,  sitoated  east  of  the  month 
of  the  Enrotas,  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  plain  which, 
though  marshy  near  the  coast,  is  described  by  Po- 
lybius  as  the  most  liBrtile  part  of  Laoonia.  (Polybu 
T.  19.)  In  the  earliest  times  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  on  the  coast,  as  Amydae  was  in 
the  interiw;  for  these  two  places  are  mentioned  to- 
gether by  Homer  {IL  iL  584,  Hymn,  m  ApoU.  41 0). 
Helos  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heleius,  the 
yonngest  son  of  Perseos.  On  its  conquest  by  the 
Dorians  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery ;  and, 
according  to  a  common  opinion  in  antiqui^,  thmr 
name  became  the  general  designation  of  die  Spartan 
bondsmen,  but  the  name  of  these  slaves  (cZVarrts) 
probably  sienified  captives,  and  was  derived  from  the 
xwt  of  i\A.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  6:  the  account  dif- 
fers a  little  in  Strab.  viii.  p.  365,  and  Athen.  vi.  p. 
265,  c.;  but  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  Helots, 
see  DicL  of  AnL  p.  591.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Helos  was  only  a  village;  and  when  it  waa  visited 
by  Pansanias,  it  was  in  ruins.  (Strab.  Wii.  p.  363; 
Paus.  iii. 22.  §  3:  Heloi  is  also  mentioned  by  Thuc. 
ir.  54 ;  Xen.  UdL  yi.  5.  §  32 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  o.) 
Leake  coigectures  that  Helos  may  have  stood  at 
PrmUn^  since  this  pUoe  is  distant  from  TVinito,  the 
ancient  Trinasus,  about  80  stadia,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  the  distance  between  these  two 
places;  but  we  learn  firam  the  French  Commission 
that  Primho  contains  only  ruins  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  there  are  some  Hellenic  remains  a  little 
more  to  the  east  near  ^tsoni^  which  is  therefore  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Helos.  The  name  of  Helos  is  still 
given  to  the  plain  of  the  lower  Eurotas.  (Leake, 
AforeOf  voL  i.  p.  230;  Boblaye,  Becherchetf  P-  94; 
Curtius,  Pehponmetoif  vol.  ii.  p.  289.) 

2.  A  town  belonging  to  Nestor,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  on  the 
Alpheius,  and  by  others  on  the  Alorian  marsh,  where 
was  a  sanctuary  dedicated  by  the  Arcadians  to  Ar- 
temis; but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  (Horn. 
II.  u.  594;  Strab.  viu.  p.  350;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7.) 

a  Near  Megalopolis.  [Mboalopolis.] 
HELVECO'NAE  (AlKovaiwts^tol  il  1 1.  §  17), 
a  tribe  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  west  of  the 
Vistula,  between  the  Bugii  and  Burgundiones.  Ac* 
cording  to  Tacitus  ((7erm.  43),  the  Helveconae  were 
one  of  the  bravest  tribes  of  the  Lygii.         [L.  S.] 

HELVFTII  (;L\oiHrrriot,  'EA/S^rtoi),  a  Celtic 
people  who  in  Caesar's  time  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  and  Lonan 
lake  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and 
north.  Caesar  {B.  G,  i.  2)  gives  the  dimensions  of 
their  country,  as  they  were  reported  to  him,  and 
probably  the  dimensions  are  not  far  wrong  if  we  take 
^le  measurements  in  the  right  directions.  [Galua, 
p.  951.]     Cluverius  and  others  would  cwrect  these 
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numbcfSfirhlcliBhawsawantafJiidgniBnt;  Gaeaff 
says  nothing,  for  be  knew  nothing,  of  the  aonthm 
limit  of  the  Helvetii  east  of  the  Lanan  lake.  Then 
is  no  evidence  in  his  work  that  the  Hdvetii  in  his 
time  occo^aed  any  of  the  meontainoaa  part  of  Svit- 
serbuML  They  seem  to  have  ocenpied  hilly  tnds 
and  plains,  bnt  not  moontains  or  high  moontaia 
valleys.  Strabo  (p.  292)  makes  the  Bbaeti  bolder 
on  a  small  part  of  the  lah  of  Comttnm,  and  the 
Helvetii  and  the  VindeKd  on  the  larger  part  of  it. 
The  words  are  ambignooa,  and  may  apply  both  to 
the  south  or  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  luid  to  the  north 
or  German  aide ;  and  so  some  pe(q>le  interpret  him. 
Strabo  obeenres  that  the  Helvetii  and  Vinddici  in- 
habit mountain  plains  (ipow^ta)^  bj  which  be 
means  elevated  levels  and  hilly  tracta,  bat  not 
moontains.  The  part  which  Strabo  (pw  206)  csfls 
the  Helvetian  pUins  is  the  country  north  of  tfae 
Leman  hdce.  The  RhaeU  and  the  Norid,  he  sajs, 
dwell  right  up  to  the  mountain  paswe,  and  ow 
them  into  Italy.  There  was  a  tndition  that  the 
Helvetii  were  once  in  Germany.  Tacitoa  ((^amos. 
C.28)  thinks  that  this  is  pn^Ie  ;  and  he  fixes  the 
German  residence  of  the  Helvetii  between  the  fler^ 
cynia  Silva,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moenns  (Mam) :  be 
supposed  the  Boii  tohave  ocenpied  the  parts  beyood, 
further  north  and  east  Bnt  it  teenv  that  the 
Germans  had  driven  the  Helvetii  back,  for  in  Caesar's 
time  the  Rhine  was  the  frontier,  and  the  two  natioos 
wero  ccntinnally  fighting  on  it^  If  we  aasame  thst 
Caesar's  Helvetii  extended  to  the  south  side  of  the  Ukt 
ofCcntkmM,  firom  the  eastern  extremity  of  ^  Lemta 
lake,  we  noay  suppose  their  countiy  not  to  have 
comprised  any  part  south  of  the  hikes  of  Thun  and 
Lnzem.    This  will  leave  room  enough  for  them. 

The  JuFS,  which  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  5)  calls  Juraasos 
('lo vpcvff^s),  and  Strabo  namea  'lovyMto-cot  and  1  ^s, 
separated  the  Helvetii  from  the  Sequani.  The  Jon 
of  Caesar  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhone 
in  a  NE.  direction,  leaving  on  the  east  the  basim  of  the 
Leman  Uke  and  the  lakea  o/Neu/ckAtel  and  JBieime. 
That  part  of  the  Jura  which  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  basins  of  the  labe$  ofNmfchatd  and  Bieui^ 
has  for  its  western  boundary  the  valley  of  the  Dubis 
(JDoubti),  Yrcta  the  neighbourhood  of  Solotkm 
{Soleure)  a  bnmch  of  the  Jura  runs  into  the 
angle  between  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  ths 
Aar,  The  Jura  is  a  mass  of  limestone,  consistii^ 
of  parallel  ranges,  which  form  longitudinal  basins. 
The  DoUf  north  of  Genera,  is  about  5500  feet;  and 
the  RecuUtf  which  lies  further  south,  is  still  higher. 
Caesar  (B.  G,  i.  6)  knew  of  only  one  pass  from 
the  country  of  the  Helvetii  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  which  pass  is  SW.  of  Geneva,  whero  the 
Jura  abuts  on  the  Rhone,  leaving  only  a  narrow  rosd 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  At  present 
there  are  several  passes  over  the  Jura :  one  called 
the  DoUf  leads  from  Nycn  on  the  lake  of  Gtneva 
to  Betangon  on  the  Doub»;  the  OrbeUdante  lesds 
from  Tvordun  to  PoiUarUer  in  France ;  the  pass 
called  La  Cbuette ;  the  pass  of  the  Pierre  Perimit; 
and  the  pass  of  the  ImmmUkaL  Ptolemy's  descrip* 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  Helvetii  b  not  exact 
After  fixing  the  position  of  the  Lingones,  he  sajs : 
"  and  after  the  mountain  whidi  lies  next  to  thein> 
which  is  called  Jursasus,  are  the  Helvetii  akng  the 
river  Rhine."   The  Lingones  bordered  on  the  Vo$^ 

The  country  of  the  Helvetii  wss  divided  into  four 
districts  or  Pagf$  (pagi),  and  they  had  twehe  tovns 
and  400  TiUages.  (Caes.  B.  G,  i.  12,27.)  Cae»ar 
has  mentioned  the  names  of  two  psgi,.  the  Tiguiinos 
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and  the  Verbigeniia.  The  critics  are  not  quite  agreed 
whether  we  should  write  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus 
in  Caesar's  text ;  but  there  is  the  better  MS.  autho- 
rity for  Verbigenus.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar,  BdL  OalL) 
Those  who  write  Urbigenus  have  identified  "  Urb  " 
with  the  town  of  Or6e,  on  the  river  Orfte,  SW.  of 
Yverdun^  a  place  on  the  site  of  Urba.  [Urba.] 
But  an  altar  was  found  at  Salodnrnm  (^Solotkum)j 
by  Schoepflin,  with  the  inscription  oenio  yebbio.; 
and  this  discovery  is  supposed  to  determine  Solo- 
ikum  to  be  in  the  pagns  Verbigenus.  The  letters 
VB  on  this  inscription  are  said  to  be  joined  together; 
but  some  authorities  still  say  that  tiie  true  reading 
is  YRBiG.  The  inscription,  however,  belongs  to  the 
3rd  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  no  authority  for 
the  orthography  of  Caesar's  time.  Whether  the 
name  is  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus,  we  may  assume 
that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  Sa- 
lodurum  was  a  town  of  the  Verbigenus  pagus.  We 
may  also  suppose  that  the  pagus  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Rhine ;  and  as  far  as  Badm  on  the 
LimnuUj  a  branch  of  the  Aar^  if  it  be  true  that 
there  is  an  inscription  with  the  words  Aquae  Ver- 
bigenae ;  for  these  Aquae  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  Aquae  Helveticae,  which  are  pro^  by  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  baths  of  Baden  on  the  Inmmat 
One  of  these  Baden  inscriptions,  in  honour  of  M.  Au- 
relius,  contains  the  w(»ids  resp.  aq.  Baden  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  phice  which  Tacitus  {HitL  I  58) 
alludes  to  without  mentioning  the  name. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  near  Avenchet 
[  Avekticum]  ,  with  the  words  oknio  paoi.  tioob-  ; 
and,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  we  must  place  the 
Tigurini  south  of  the  VerbigenL  Their  Poyf,  then, 
was  bounded  by  the  Jura  on  the  west  as  far  south 
as  Fort  TEchue^  and  on  the  south  by  the  Bhone 
from  Fort  lEduae  to  the  Lake,  and  then  by  the 
Lake.  The  northern  boundary  would  be  about  the 
lake  of  MoraL  We  cannot  determine  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Tigurini.  There  is  no  authority 
for  connecting  the  name  of  Zurich  with  the  Ti- 
gurinus  pagus,  for  an  inscription  which  has  been 
found  there  shows  that  the  name  was  different:  the 
inscription  is  sta,  that  is  Static,  tvbicen  ;  and  in 
the  middle  age  documents  Zuridi  is  named  Turicum 
and  Turegum.  D'Anville  (iVb/ice,  ^c.)  states  his 
authority  for  affirming  that  an  inscription  "Genio 
pagi  Tigur,"  with  some  others,  was  found  near ZurwA. 
If  this  were  so,  it  would  weaken  the  testimony  of 
the  Avenchet  inscription,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  this  pagus  comprehended  both  Avenchee  and 
Zurich.  But  Walckenaer  solves  the  difficulty  by 
affirming  that  such  an  inscription  has  not  been  found 
near  ZOrich.  The  opinion  of  B.  Rhenanus,  not 
quito  rejected  by  D'Anville,  that  the  name  of  the 
canton  Uri  may  represent  the  name  Tigurini,  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected. 

The  names  of  the  two  other  Helvetian  Pagi  are 
unknown;  but  it  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  one  of 
them  may  have  been  the  pagus  of  the  Tugeni. 
Strabo  (p.  293)  mentions  Uie  Tugeni  with  the 
Tigurini,  when  he  is  giving  Posidonius'  opinion  of 
the  Cimbri.  Posidonius  says  that  "  tHe  Boii  once 
inhabited  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  that  tiie  Cimbri, 
who  invaded  their  country,  being  repelled  by  the 
Boii,  came  down  upon  the  Danube  and  the.Scor- 
disci  Galatae,  and  then  to  the  Teuristae  and  [read 
"or"]  Taurisd,  who  were  also  Galatae:  and  after 
that  they  came  to  the  Helvetii,  who  were  rich  in 
gold  and  a  peaceable  people ;  but  when  the  Helvetii 
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saw  that  the  wealth  got  by  plunder  was  greater  than 
their  own,  they  were  induced,  and  chiefly  the  Tigu- 
rini and  Tougeni,  to  join  the  Cimbri ;  bat  they  were 
all  defeated  by  the  Romans,  both  the  Cimbri  and 
those  who  joined  them."  It  seems  then  that  there 
was  an  Helvetian  people  named  Tugeni,  and  Walcke- 
naer {Giog^  tfc  voL  L  p.  311)  hu  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  place  for  them.  He  says  :  "•  The  name  of 
the  modem  viUage  of  Tugen,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Zurich^  and  that  of  the  valley 
formed  by  Hie  river  Tkur^  which  is  Toggenbwg  or 
Tuggenlmrgy  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the 
Tugeni  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  these  pkces; 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  it  is  probable  that  this 
people  occupied  the  country  between  the  lake  of 
ConstanSf  the  Limmaif  the  lake  of  WaUenttadt^  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east  of  the  lake."  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Tugeni,  if  this  conjecture  is  true,  we  find  Zurich^ 
Vitodurum  {Obenrinterikwr  near  Wintertkur\  Ar- 
bor Felix  {Arhon)  on  the  lake  of  Consiangj  and 
Vindonissa  (  Winditch). 

The  name  of  the  fourth  pagus  is  unknown ;  but 
as  there  was  a  people  named  Ambrones,  who  were 
with  the  Teutones  when  Marius  defeated  them  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  Walckenaer  supposes  that  they  may 
have  formed  the  fourth  canton.  Strabo  (p.  183), 
in  speaking  of  this  campaign  of  Marius,  mentions 
only  the  Ajnbrones  and  TugenL  Eutropius,  who  of 
course  was  copying  some  authority,  says  (v.  1)  that 
"  the  Roman  consuls  Manilius  and  Caepio  were 
defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  Tigurini 
and  Ambrones^  which  were  German  and  Gallic 
nations^  near  the  Rhone."  As  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  are  here  supposed  to  be  Germans,  and  as 
the  Tigurini  were  certamly  Galli,  it  is  plain  that 
the  writer,  or  the  authority  which  he  followed,  took 
the  Ambrones  also  to  be  Galli.  The  Epitome  of 
Livy  {Ep.  68)  mentions  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
as  the  names  of  the  barbarians  whom  Marius  de- 
feated east  of  the  Rhone ;  and  also  Plutarch  {Mar. 
c  19),  who  adds  that  Ambrones  is  also  a  name  of 
the  Ligures.  If  the  Ambrones  were  a  Gallic  people 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except  in  Switzerland : 
and  if  the  position  of  the  tluee  other  Pagi  b  rightly 
determined,  the  Ambrones  occupied  the  part  south 
of  the  Verbigeni  and  Tugeni ;  and  they  would  extend 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Beuts^  as 
far  east  as  the  course  of  the  Rhone  above  the  lake 
of  Conetanz.  But  aU  this  is  only  a  conjecture, 
founded  on  no  very  stroi^  probabilities ;  and  it  b 
not  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  valleys 
of  Switzerland  joined  the  Helvetic  emigration. 

The  story  of  the  migration 'of  the  four  Helvetic 
Pagi  u  told  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  L  2).  Orgetoriz 
(b.  o.  61),  a  rich  Helvetian,  persuaded  the  n(3)le8  to 
leave  their  country  with  all  their  people  and  movables; 
for  he  argued  that,  as  they  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Galli,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  country.  They  did  not,  however,  intend 
to  attack  either  their  neighbours  the  Sequani,  or  the 
Aeduiy  or  the  AUobroges  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rhone;  but  to  make  terms  with  the  Allobniges,  in 
order  to  secure  a  free  passage  through  their  coimtry,  * 
Orgetorix  prevailed  on  the  Helvetii  to  get  ready  as 
many  waggons  and  beasts  of  draught  as  they  could, 
and  to  sow  largely,  in  order  to  have  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  their  journey.  Two  years  were  considered 
enough  for  preparations,  and  the  third  was  to  be  the 
year  of  onigntiaii.    Orgetorix,  in  the  meantime, 
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▼Uted  the  Seqvani,  and  peranaded  CaitieDB,  whoM 
father  Gatamantaloedet  h»l  held  for  vokoj  yean  the 
kingly  power  there,  to  eeize  the  place  which  his 
&ther  once  had.  He  also  persoaded  Dmnnorix,  the 
hrother  of  Diritiaeas,  to  do  the  same  anung  the 
Aedui,  and  he  gave  Ihimnorix  his  daoghtor  to  wife. 
He  told  them  that  they  might  easily  do  what  he  ad- 
Yised,  for  he  was  going  to  have  the  snprsoie  power 
among  the  Helvetii,  that  the  Hehetii  were  the  most 
powerful  Gallic  people,  and  that  he  would  help  to 
secure  their  royal  power  with  the  Helretian  army. 
This  wss  agreed:  the  three  coospiraton  were  to 
make  themselTee  kings,  and  then  they  had  good 
hopes  of  mastering  all  Gallia.  This  conspiracy  being 
known  to  the  HelTetii  by  some  informer,  Orgetorix 
was  summoned  to  trial  The  punishment  for  treason 
among  the  Hebetii  was  burning.  The  man  came  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  but  he  had  a  train  of 
10,000  slaves  and  dependents  about  him,  and  there 
was  no  trial.  Oigetoriz  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
while  the  magistrates  were  getting  together  a  force 
from  the  country  to  maintain  the  law  and  put  him 
down,  he  died,  or,  as  the  Helvetii  supposed,  he  put 
an  end  to  himself.  Though  usurpation  was  a  eom^ 
mom  thing  in  the  Gallic  states,  the  people  were  never 
long  pleased  with  it,  and  a  usurper  had  generally  a 
short  reign. 

The  Helvetii  still  determined  to  leave  their  conn- 
tiy.  They  burnt  their  12  towns,  their  400  ^'iIlages, 
and  all  the  private  buildings.  They  burnt  also  all  the 
com  which  they  did  not  want;  and  they  were  directed 
by  their  leaders  to  take  meal  and  flour  enough  to  last 
three  months.  They  persuaded  the  Raunud  to  join 
them,  a  tribe  who  were  situated  on  the  Rhine  about 
BAUt  but  probably  within  the  territory  of  the  Sequani ; 
and  also  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bhine,  and  either  a  German  people  or  a 
remnant  of  those  Helvetii  who  once  occupied  the 
country.  They  also  got  some  Boii  to  join  them,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  Boii  **  who  had  settled  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  had  passed  into  the  Noric  territoiy,  and 
had  attacked  Noreia."  This  is  very  obscure.  The 
simplest  explanation  is,  that  some  of  the  Boii  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  Germany,  and  who  haiH 
pened  now  to  be  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Helvetic  country,  were  persuaded  to  join  them. 


^lAP  SHOWING  THE  POSITION  OF  CAESAB'S  MURUS 
ON  THE  RHONE. 

A,  A.  Csesar'i  earthwork  or  wall. 
1.  The  Rhone. 

5.  Ll  Leman. 
8.  The  Arve. 
4.  Geneva. 

6.  Mt.  Jura. 

6.  Mt.  aux  Vachei. 

7.  ForCrBduae. 


The  Helvetii,  says  Caenr,  could  only  get  <nt  of 
their  country  by  two  ways ;  an  expression  which 
implies  that  the  direction  of  their  route  wu  deter- 
mined, for  they  could  oertunly  have  got  oat  I7  Uw 
north  as  well  as  by  the  sonth.  Oneoftheae  two  wets 
led  along  tiie  Bhooe,  en  the  right  bank,  to  the  pfaee 
where  the  Juim  abuts  en  the  river,  leaving  only  room 
for  a  single  waggon.  This  b  the  place  wheie  Fort 
VEelMte  stands.  The  other  road  was  over  the  Rhooe 
at  Geneva,  and  through  the  couBtiy  of  the  Allobrogs 
and  the  Provind*.  The  route  of  the  Helvetii  vm 
therefore  to  the  south-west  At  the  point  where  the 
Rhone  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  an  isbad, 
on  which  stood  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  belonged 
to  the  AUdbroges.  The  modem  town  is  on  the  isLud 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  There  was  a  bridge 
from  Geneva  to  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  and  we 
assxime  that  there  was  another  bridge  finom  the  islaod 
to  the  south  side.  All  the  Helvetii  were  to  meet  tt 
Geneva  on  the  28th  of  March  of  the  unrefonned 
calendar,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  AllobrDges  to 
allow  them  a  passage,  and  intending  to  forse  a  pas- 
sage if  it  was  not  granted.  Caesar,  who  was  now 
proconsul  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  of  the  Prorioeia, 
was  at  Rome ;  and,  hearing  of  this  preparatian,  he 
hurried  from  the  city  and  arrived  at  Geneva.  He 
doee  not  tell  us  where  he  crossed  the  Alps.  Be 
mustered  as  many  men  as  he  could  in  the  Proriods, 
for  he  had  only  one  legion  with  him,  and  he  ordered 
the  bridge  at  Geneva  to  be  destroyed, — the  bridge 
which  connected  the  island  with  the  north  bank  cf 
the  Rhone,  if  he  only  destroyed  one  bridge.  Tbe 
Helvetii  sent  to  say  that  they  intended  to  pss 
through  the  Provincia  without  doing  any  harm,  sad 
begged  that  he  would  give  them  persuasion.  Gseesr, 
recollecting  what  had  happened  to  L.  Casnns  sod 
his  army,  whom  the  Helvetii  had  sent  under  the  yoke 
[Galua,  p.  955],  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to 
pass  through  the  Provincia.  He  told  them  that  he 
would  consider  about  it,  and  they  must  come  agiis 
on  the  13th  of  April,  (b.  c.  58.) 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  employed  bis  legions  isd 
the  troops  that  he  had  raised  in  the  Provinda,  the 
number  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  in  building  a  wall 
(mums),  probably  an  earthen  rampart,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  place  whcR  it 
flows  out  of  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Jura.  The  i^l 
waa  19  Roman  miles  long  and  16  ftaet  high,  with 
a  ditch ;  which  may  mean  that  it  was  16  feet  high 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  wall  was  msoned, 
and  at  intervals  there  were  towers  (castells> 
When  the  day  came  for  Caesar's  answer,  he  refused 
to  allow  the  Helvetii  to  pass  through  the  Provincia,asd 
told  them,  that  if  they  made  the  attempt,he  should  pre- 
vent them.  The  Helvetii  tried  to  break  through  the  watt. 
Some  crossed  the  river  by  bridges  of  boats  snd  plsnfcs 
fastened  together,  and  others  forded  the  Rhone  when 
it  was  shallowest :  sometimes  they  attacked  the  wall 
by  day,  and  sometimes  by  night ;  but  the  Roman  troops 
drove  them  back,  and  they  failed  to  break  throogh 
the  Roman  lines.  Some  persona  who  have  expUioed 
Caesar^s  operations  before  Geneva,  or  rather  have 
found  fault  with  his  story,  begin  by  supposing  that 
his  wall  was  made  on  the  nortii  side  of  the  Rhone. 
If  men  can  make  such  a  blunder  as  this,  there  is  no 
need  to  waste  any  words  on  them.  The  well  began 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  lake,  sod 
was  made  along  the  river  to  the  point  when  the 
iirve  enters  the  Rhone,  just  below  Geneva;  snd  it 
was  continued  along  the  Rhone  to  the  point  when 
the  Rhone  passes  through  thft  Jura.    Ou  the  north 
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side  of  the  liter,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  named 
Credo,  ia  now  Fort  VEdme^  or  Fiirt  la  Cbuey  aa  it 
is  aometimes  written.  On  the  eoath  side  is  the  nmge 
of  high  land,  which  is  a  continoation  of  the  Jura ; 
and  here  the  wall  ended.  As  the  Bhone  cannot  be 
forded  below  this  point,  and  is  indeed  haidfy  fordable 
above,  if  Caesar  kept  the  Helvetii  from  crossing  be- 
tween Genera  and  Fort  tEchue^  hia  enemies  mnst 
go  some  other  waj.  The  length  of  Caesar^s  wall, 
measnied  from  a  point  a  little  above  Geneva  along 
the  Rhone  to  a  point  opposite  to  Fort  VEcUue^ 
agrees  with  Caesar's  lengUi ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  text  is  right  as  to  the  ntrnibers,  which  has 
only  been  doubted  bj  those  editors  who  have  supposed 
that  hia  wall  waa  naade  from  the  lake  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Ju^^  which  would  be  a 
manifiBSt  absurditj,  and  is  contrary  to  Caesar's  nar- 
rative. Appian  (jBaiL  Excerpt  ziii.)  found  the  same 
length  of  wall,  either  in  Caesar*s  text  or  elsewhere  ; 
for  be  makes  it  150  stadia,  which,  at  8  stadia  to  a 
Roman  mile,  is  18|  M.P.  Another  objection  to 
Caesar's  narrative  is,  that  the  Rhone  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Arv  is  not  fordable  now;  it  is  rapid,  and 
sunk  in  a  deep  bed  between  rocks,  which  circum- 
stances would  render  the  passage  of  the  river  either 
by  bridges  of  boats,  rafbi,  or  wading  impossible. 
But  it  has  been  maintained,  even  in  modem  times, 
that  such  a  passage  over  the  Rhone  would  not  be 
impossible.  Caesar  says  that  in  his  time  it  waa  done ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  such  a  river,  through  which  a 
rapid  stream  has  been  running  for  2000  years. 

There  now  only  remained  the  other  way  for  the 
Helvetii,  which  they  could  not  take  if  the  Sequani 
opposed  them  (B.  0.  i.  9)— the  narrow  pass  between 
the  Juim  and  the  Rhone.  Dumnorix  managed  this 
toe  the  Helvetii,  and  the  two  peoples  gave  hostages 
to  one  another;  the  Helvetii  promising  to  do  no 
mischief  and  the  Sequani  xmdertaking  not  to  molest 
them.  Now  the  objectors  say  there  were  many  other 
roads  that  the  Helvetii  could  have  taken,  and  par- 
ticularly the  road  from  Orhe  in  the  PaifB  de  Vdud 
to  Pontarlier  on  the  Doubt :  and  General  Wamery,  a 
great  authority  in  this  matter,  for  he  places  Caesar's 
wall  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  really  believes 
they  did  go  this  way ;  to  which  the  answer  is,  that 
Caesar  says  they  did  not  The  road  to  PontoW»er, 
says  Wamery,  is  the  most  open,  easy,  and  practi- 
cable of  all  the  roads  through  the  Jura.  The 
general  should  have  proved  that  it  waa  so  in  Caesar's 
time,  and  the  best  road  ibr  waggons  early  in  spring ; 
but,  even  if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
confuted  the  author  of  the  Commentarii.  Caesar 
was  told  that  the  Helvetii  intended  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Aedni,  and  that 
their  purpose  was  to  reach  the  country  of  the  San- 
tones  on  the  north  side  of  Uie  Lower  Garonne.  The 
route  by  Pontarlier  was  quite  out  of  their  way. 
They  wanted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobroges ;  and  if  they  could 
not  do  this,  their  best  road,  their  only  road,  waa 
past  Fort  VEduee.  Besides,  if  the  Sequani  were 
willing  to  let  the  Helvetii  pass  through  thdr  country, 
they  would  let  them  pass  along  the  sonthem  border 
rather  than  through  the  middle  of  their  lands ; 
and,  aa  the  Allobroges  had  some  lands  north  of  the 
Rhone  below  Fort  TEcUue,  which  lands  the  Hel- 
vetii plundered,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the 
Sequani  allowing  the  Helvetii  to  take  this  road,  and 
no  other,  if  there  was  at  that  time,  and  at  that 
■eaaon  of  the  year,  another  waggon-road,  which 
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cannot  be  proved.  Caesar  left  Labienus  to  take  care 
of  his  wall,  while  he  went  to  North  Italy  for  fresh 
troops.  He  raised  two  legions,  took  three  more 
from  their  winter  quarters  about  Aquileia,  and  again 
eroesing  the  Alps  came  into  the  territory  of  the 
Vooontii,  and  thence  crossed  the  Isara  {Isere)  into 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  From  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Segnsiani.  The  Segusiani,  whose  chief 
place  was  afterwards  Lugdunum  {Ltfon)^  had  also  a 
part  of  the  country  in  ^e  angle  between  the  SaSne 
and  the  Rhone.  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhone  above 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  <Siak5fM. 

Labienus  had  let  the  Helvetii  move  through  the 
pass  at  Fort  VEdute.    It  was  enough  for  Mm  to 
defend  his  walL    Wlien  Caesar  was  coining  up  with 
the  Helvetii,  some  of  them  were  in  the  country  of 
the  Aedui,  having  crossed  the  Arar  (Sadne),    They 
got  across  with  boats  and  rafts,  some  of  which  they 
would  find  on  the  river,  for  it  waa  much  used  at 
that  time  for  navigation ;  but  we  may  suppose  that 
they  would  also  have  to  make  rafts  to  cany  across 
so  many  people  and  so  much  baggage.  Caesar  waited 
tin  three  parts  of  the  Helvetii  had  got  over  the  river, 
when  he  attacked  the  remaining  fourth  part,  the 
Tigurini.    These  were  the  people  who  had  defeated 
L.  Cassius  and  killed  L.  Piso,  the  grand&ther  of 
Caesar's  father-in-law.    A  great  part  of  the  Ti- 
gurini were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.    Plutarch  and 
Appian  say  that  Labienus  defeated  the  Tigurini, 
which  may  be  tme.    It  is  not  said  where  the  Hel- 
vetii were  crossing  the  Sa6ne ;  and  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  placing  the  passage  at  J/dcon,  as  some 
people  will  place  it,  though  MAeon  cannot  be  much 
out  of  the  way.    The  march  of  the  Helvetii  from 
Fort  VEchue  to  M&con  could  not  be  direct ;  and 
by  the  nearest  road  it  would  be  about  90  or  100 
miles.     This  was  the  distance  that  they  had  tra- 
velled with  their  women,  children,  carts,  and  bag- 
gage while  Caesar  went  to  Italy,  returned,  and 
overtook  them  on  the  SaAne,    The  Helvetii,  with 
such  roads  as  they  had,  or  no  roads  at  all,  and 
the  immense  number  of  people  and  waggons,  would 
not  travel  at  that  season  more  than  a  few  miles  a 
day.    The  Helvetii  had  also  some  cavalry.     The 
roads,  such  as  they  were,  would  be  all  mud,  and 
full  of  mts.    Caesar  made  a  bridge  over  the  Arar, 
and  followed  those  who  had  crossed  the  river.    He 
got  over  in  one  day,  and  the  Helvetii  had  taken 
twenty  days  to  do  it,  a  length  of  time  not  at  all 
unreasonable,  if  we  consider  that  there  were  about 
300,000  of  them  and  many  waggons.    If  we  add 
these  twenty  days  to  the  time  of  £e  march  from  Fort 
VEdtue  to  the  passage  of  the  SaoMj  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  Caesar's  hasty  march  into  Italy 
and  back.  Divico,  who  had  commanded  the  Tigurini 
(b.  a  107)  in  the  war  against  Cassius,  came  with 
other  Helvetii  to  Caesar  after  he  had  crossed  the 
SaSne^  to  propose  terms  of  peace ;  but  he  and  the 
proconsul  could  not  agree.      Thongh  Divico  had 
commanded  an  army  in  B.  c.  107,  that  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  a  counsellor  fifty 
years  after  ;   as  some    suppose    who    find    fault 
with  Caesar's  narrative.    Caesar  followed  the  Hel- 
vetii for  about  fifteen  days,  keeping  five  or  six 
miles  in  their  rear ;  easy  work  for  his  men,  for  the 
Helvetii  could  not  move  quickly.    The  route  was  up 
the  valley  of  the  SaAne  on  the  west  side,  but  not 
dose  to  the  river.    (J9.  (?.  1 10.)    Caesar's  supplies 
were  brought  up  the  Arar  in  boats,  and  it  caused 
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him  inoODTenieDoe  to  be  at  a  distance  from  them  : 
but  he  would  not  leaye  the  rear  of  the  Helyetii. 
When  Caesar  was  within  18  M.  P.  of  Bibracte 
{AiUun)f  he  left  the  rear  of  the  Helvetii,  and  moved 
towanls  the  town  to  get  supplies,  for  the  Aedoi  had 
not  kept  their  promiee  to  send  him  corn.  The  Hel- 
▼etii  were  of  ooarae  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  place,  and  probablj  nearly  dne  sooth  of  Auttm ; 
for  this  position  would  be  on  their  march  towards 
the  Loire  through  Bourbon  UAncL  Thej  were 
thus  on  the  road  to  the  Santones. 

The  HeWetii,  perceiving  Caesar's  moFement,  £ued 
about  and  were  upon  hu  rear.  Tliia  brought  on  a 
general  battle.  The  Helvetii  fought  desperatelj: 
though  the  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
night-fidl,  no  one  saw  an  Helvetian  turn  his  back  on 
the  Romans.  The  fight  was  continued  till  late  in  the 
night,  at  the  place  where  the  Helretii  had  their 
baggage,  for  thej  had  put  their  carts  (carri)  as  a 
fence  all  round.  The  Bomans  at  last  got  possessiMi 
of  the  baggage  and  the  camp,  as  Caesar  calls  it; 
and  we  know  what  took  place,  though  he  does  not 
tell  us.  Women  and  children  were  massacred  without 
mercy.  A  daughter  and  son  of  Orgetoriz  were  taken 
prisoners.  About  130,000  men  (bominnm,  a  term 
which  may  include  women),  who  survived  the  battle, 
moved  from  the  field,  and  without  halting  in  the 
night  reached  the  country  of  the  Lingones.  Caesar 
was  employed  for  three  days  in  burying  his  dead 
and  looking  after  his  wounded  men,  and  could  not 
follow  immediately.  But  he  sent  a  threatening 
message  to  the  Lingones,  if  they  should  venture  to 
assist  his  enemies ;  and  after  the  third  day  he  marched 
in  pursuit  of  theuL  On  his  road  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Helvetii,  who  prayed  for  mercy. 
The  proconsul  ordered  them  to  tell  their  people  to 
stay  where  they  were,  and  wait  for  him.  On  his 
arrival  he  demanded  their  arms,  hostages,  and  the 
slaves  who  had  run  away  to  join  theuL  During  the 
night  6000  men  of  the  Pagus  Verbigenns  ran  away 
towards  the  Rhine  and  the  borders  ^  the  Germans. 
Caesar  sent  an  order  to  the  people  through  whose 
territory  they  were  moving  to  bring  them  back;  and 
they  brought  them  back  —  6000  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  dispirited,  and  probably  perishing 
of  hunger.  Caesar  treated  these  men  as  enemies: 
they  were  all  massacred.  Dion  Cassius  (xzxviii.  33) 
epoiks  of  the  6000  being  destroyed,  but  his  narrative 
does  not  quite  agree  with  Caesar's.  The  rest  of  the 
Helvetii  were  sent  home,  to  the  places  they  came 
from,  and  told  to  rebuild  their  towns  and  villages. 
They  had  lost  all  their  com,  and  the  Allobroges 
were  required  to  supply  them.  Caesar  would  not 
allow  the  Helvetic  territory  to  be  unoccupied,  for  fear 
of  the  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
coming  over  and  seizing  it,  and  so  becoming  neigh- 
bours of  the  Provincia  and  the  Allobroges.  But  the 
Germans  now  occupy  the  largest  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  veiy  prol»ble  that  they  did  come  over  and 
occupy  many  of  the  parts  wliich  had  been  depopulated. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Caesar  ever  went  into  the 
country  to  see  what  was  going  on.     [Boil] 

Tablets  were  found  in  the  Helvetic  camp^  written 
in  Greek  characters,  and  were  brought  to  Caesar;  in 
which  tablets  were  registered  the  whole  number  of 
the  Helvetii  able  to  bear  arms  who  had  left  their 
homes,  and  there  was  a  separate  register  of  children, 
old  men,  and  women.  The  numbers  were  as  follows: 
Tulingi,  36,000 ;  Latobrigi,  1 4,000  ;Rauraci,  23,000; 
Boii,  32,000;  Helvetii,  263,000:  in  all  368,000. 
The  fighters  were  92,000,  about  one  fourth  of  the 
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whole  number.  A  census  was  taken  of  all  whc 
returned,  and  the  number  was  found  to  be  110,000u 
If  all  the  numben  are  right  in  Caesar,  we  find  soma 
incoosiBten<7  here;  for  130,000  eso^  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  of  whom  6000  wane  mas- 
sacred: the  remainder  would  be  124,000.  Out  of 
this  number,  however,  many  might  die  before  they 
reached  their  home,  sad  some  might  nm  away.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  aU  the  children  and  wamen 
perished  in  the  camp  near  Bibracte,  though  it  is 
pos&ble  they  might  get  hard  treatment  from  the 
Aedni,  whose  lands  the  Helvetii  had  pillaged. 
However,  the  result  was  that  less  than  a  third  of  tlw 
whole  number  returned  home,  and  the  nmnber  of 
women  that  perished  must  have  been  so  huge  as 
to  leave  very  few  for  the  men  who  survived  this 
calamity. 

Most  of  the  Gallic  states  sent  to  ooDgratnlate 
Caesar  on  his  victory,  which  Uiey  afifocted  to  can> 
sider  as  much  for  their  own  interest  ba  that  of  the 
Romans ;  for  the  Helvetii,  th^  said,  or  so  Caesar 
makes  them  say,  thoogh  prosperous  at  hom^  had 
left  their  country  to  conquer  all  GaUia,  to  choose  for 
their  residence  such  part  as  they  should  like  best, 
and  to  make  all  the  states  tributary.  Great  revo- 
lutions had  taken  fdace  in  Gallia  before;  hot  a 
whole  nation,  who  possessed  towns  and  vOlages. 
quitting  their  home  to  look  out  for  a  new  one,  mnst 
have  been  moved  by  some  strong  motives.  The 
proximity  to  the  Gomans,  who  were  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  the  want  or  the  wish  for  more 
room,  are  reasons  for  the  migration  which  we  can 
deduce  from  Caesar.  The  Helvetii  were  a  wvUke 
people,  and  thdr  men  wanted  a  wider  field  than  a 
countiy  which  was  shut  in  by  natmral  boundariesL 
The  restlessness  of  the  wealthy  Helvetii,  and  exag* 
gerated  noti(ms  among  the  pe(^le  of  a  better  conntiy 
in  the  south  and  west  of  GalHa,  were  probably  the 
strongest  motive  for  the  enugrati(HDL  A  few  cen- 
tunes  earlier  they  might  have  taken  the  road  to 
Italy,  and  have  got  there:  but  that  country  had  been 
closed  against  adventurers  by  the  Romans;  and  if 
the  Helvetii  did  emigrate,  there  is  no  coontzy  that 
we  can  name  to  which  they  were  more  likdj  to  ga 
than  that  which  they  set  out  for. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  the  name  of  a  si^Ie 
town  in  the  Helvetian  coontiy.  A  few  names  of 
towns  appear  later,  and  the  names  seem  to  be  GaDic: 
Noeodunum  or  Colonia  Equestris  [Golokia  Eqob- 
TRis];  Salodurum;  Eburodunum;  Aventicum;  and 
Minnodunum.  Augusta  Rauracomm  {Angai)  wae 
founded  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  name  is  odIj 
Roman,  and  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  Caesar^s 
Helvetii.  Basilia  {Badt)  is  also  a  late  fbnndatioa. 
Vitodnrom,  in  the  east  part  dt  Switzerhmd,  may  be 
a  Gallic  name  also ;  but  Switzeriand  does  not  re. 
tain  a  great  many  names  of  Gallic  originaL  It 
seems  t^t  the  boundaiy  between  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  east,  and  Rhaetia  under  the  later  em- 
pire, was  not  the  Rhine  above  the  lake  of  ComtUnm^ 
but  the  boundary  was  west  of  the  lake.  [Fnns^ 
Na  15. J  The  name  Helvetia  belongs  to  a  late 
period,  though  Caesar  uses  the  ezpression  "Hd* 
vetia  Civitaa." 

The  Romans  made  several  roads  in  the  HelvctisB 
territory.  That  which  was  made  over  the  Jorm 
[Galua,  p.  966]  is  probably  the  road  from  Orfaa 
(Or6e)  to  Ariolica  [Ariouca].  There  was  a  road 
from  Orha,  through  Lacos  Lwisonius  (Zmnawae) 
and  Equestris,  to  Geneva.  There  was  a  road  from 
Vibiscum  (  Vevay)^  through  Bromagus  [Bromagus] 
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and  Mmnodamun,  to  ATeDticum  (^Aveneket) ;  and 
thence  through  Salodurom  to  Aagnsta  Banraoonim. 
There  was  aJao  a  road  from  Aagosta  Ranraoomm 
eastward  through  yindaoiasa  {Winduch)  to  Ad 
Fines  (,Pfyn\  Arbor  Felix,  and  Brigantia  (Bregttiz) 
00  the  lake  of  Constang, 

A  work  hf  J.  F.  Roesch,  Conmentar.  &er  die 
CommaUanen,  ^c.^  Halle,  1783,  contains  some 
good  remarks  on  General  Wamery's  Remarquea  tur 
Citear,  Boesch  was  an  officer  and  lecturer  on 
military  science.  There  is  a  map  in  his  book  of  the 
country  between  Geneva  and i^or<  VEcbue,  [G.  L.] 

HELVETUM.    [Helcebus.] 

HEXVII,  a  people  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia 
Narbonends,  who  bordered  on  the  Arvemi,  bat  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provincia.  The  Cevenna 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Helvii  and  the 
Arvcrni.  (Caes.  B.  G,  vii.  7, 8.)  The  Helvii  were 
east  of  the  C^vennes^  and  occupied  the  old  French 
division  of  the  VivaraU.  When,  however,  Caesar 
speaks  of  the  Helvii  as  bordering  on  the  Arvemi,  he 
means  the  Arvemi  and  their  dependencies;  Ux  the 
Gabali,  and  VeUauni  or  Vellavi,  were  between  the 
Helvii  and  the  Arvemi  [GabauJ,  and  they  were 
dependent  on  the  ArvemL  (B.  G.  vii.  75.)  The 
name  is  written  'EXovof  in  the  texts  of  Strabo,  who 
makes  their  territory  commence  on  the  east,  at  the 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  no  doubtcorrect  He  places 
them  in  Aquitania,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  mistake  ;  but  Augustus,  wha  enlarged  the  Pro- 
vincia of  Aquitania,  may  have  attached  the  Helvii 
to  it  In  Pliny  (iiL  4)  they  appear  in  Narbonensis, 
and  their  chief  town  is  Alba.  [Alba  HELVOBim .] 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ptolemy's  Elycoci 
CEX^KWJcoi,  u.  10.  §  18),  whose  chief  town  was  Alba 
Augusta,  are  the  Helvii.  But  Ptolemy's  Elyood 
are  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  Alba  Augusta  is  a  difier- 
ent  name  firom  Alba  Helvorum.  Plmy  (xir.  3) 
mentions  a  vine  that  was  discovered,  seven  years 
before  he  was  writing,  at  Alba  Helvia  in  the  Narbo- 
nensis, which  vine  flowered  and  lost  its  flower  in  a 
Btngle  day,  and  for  that  reason  was  the  safest  to 
plant  It  was  named  Narbosica,  and  when  he  wrote 
was  planted  all  over  the  Provincia.  [G.  L.] 

HELVILLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  27  M.  P.  from  Forum  Flammii,  or  15  M.  P. 
from  Nuceria.  These  distances  coincide  with  the 
position  of  SigUlOf  a  village  that  still  forms  one  of  the 
stages  on  the  modem  road  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Flaminian  Way.  iItin.AfU.  p.  125 ;  Tab.Peut.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  Sigillo  suggests  a 
relation  with  the  Suillom  of  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Snillates  among  the  towns  of  Umbria  (iii.  14. 
8.  19);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hdvilltim 
of  the  Itineraries  is  either  identical  ?nth  the  Suillum 
of  Pliny,  or  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. fE.  H.  B.J 

HEMEROSCOTIUH.    [I>iA2in7if.J 

HE'NETI.     [Vkwetl] 

HENIOCm  C^yioxoi,  Dwnya.  687  ;  Arrian, 
PeripL  p.  11;  Anoo.  PeripL  p.  15),  a  Colchian 
tribe,  who  appear  in  geography  as  early  as  HeUa- 
nicus  (p.  91,  ed.  Sturz).  Strabo  (xi.  p.  496),  who 
derives  their  name  from  the  legendary  charioteers  of 
the  Dioscuri,  describes  them  as  a  sea^&ring,  piratical 
race,  using  small  boats,  called  KapApai  by  the  Greeks, 
and  containing  from  twenty-flve  to  thirty  men. 

From  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Mithridates 
Enpator,  from  Pontus  to  the  Bosporus,  they  appear 
oocttpylBg  the  country  between  the  W.  edge  of  Can- 
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casus  and  the  Enxine,  with  an  area  of  1000  stadia* 
(Strab.  I.  c;  comp.  Plin.  vi.  4;  Scyl.  p.  31 :  Ptol.  V' 
10.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HENNA.    [Ehwa.] 

HEPHAE'STIA.    [Lemwos.] 

HEPHAE'STIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  small 
island  now  called  Cbmtno,  between  Malta  and  Gozo. 
[Meuta  ;  Gadlos.]  (See  Wesseling,  Itmer. 
p.  518.)  The  island  is  about  two  miles  long  from 
NE.  to  SW.,  with  a  good  channel  on  each  side.  It 
has  always  been,  with  Gozo,  a  dependency  of  Malta. 
To  the  SW.  is  a  small  rocky  islet  called  Cominotto, 
of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.      [J.  S.  H.] 

HEPHAE'STIADAE.    [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

HEPHAE'STIAE  INSULAE.  [Abouae  In- 
bulab.] 

HEPHAE'STION  ('H<«f<n-iov),  a  district  near 
Phaselis,  in  the  south  of  Lycia;  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  fire  constantly  was  issuing  from 
the  loose  soil.  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  73,  p.  146 ; 
Senec.  Ep.  79.)  According  to  Pliny  (iL  1 10)  these 
fires  appear  to  have  arisen  from  springs  of  burning 
naptha.    (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Solin.  39.)   [L.  &] 

HEPTACOMETAE  ('Ettokom^cu),  a  barba. 
rous  tribe  of  the  Mosynoed  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
inhabiting  Mount  Scoedises,  and  living  on  chetdiuts 
and  game.  From  their  houses,  which  are  said  to 
have  resembled  towers,  they  attacked  and  robbed 
travellers.  (Strab.  xiL  p.  549 ;  Steph.  B. ;  s.  v.; 
comp.  MosnroECi.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPTA'NOMIS  (i^  Ewroro^,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  55; 
more  properly  'Evrck  Kofwi  or  *EirrairoX/r,  Dionys. 
Perieg.  251;  sometimes  i^  ficTa|i$[')r^]),  the  modem 
Metr-  Woetam  of  Uie  Arabian  geographers,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  may  be  described  generally  as  the  district 
which  separates  the  Thebald  from  ihe  Delta.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Seven 
Nomes  is  politiod  rather  than  territorial,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ddSne  the  actual  boundaries  of  this  region. 
The  northern  portion  bdonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lower  Aegypt,  of  which  it  contained  the  capital, 
Memphis ;  the  southern  appertained  to  the  elder  king- 
dom of  Thebes,  so  long  at  least  as  there  continued 
to  be  two  monarchies  in  the  Mile  valley.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  at  what  period,  if  indeed  at 
any,  the  Heptanomis  was  r^arded  as  an  integral 
third  of  Aegypt  About  the  number  of  its  nomes 
there  can  be  no  question;  but  which,  at  any  given 
era,  were  the  seven  prindpal  nomes,  it  is  less  easy 
to  decide.  They  probably  varied  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  local  prosperity — war,  commerce,  or  migra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  causing  a  superior  nome  to 
decline,  and,  on  the  contrary,  raising  an  inferior 
n<»ne  to  eminence.  According  to  Ptolemy  and  Aga- 
tharchides  (de  Rvbr.  Mew.  ap.  Phot  Biblioth,  p. 
1339.  R.),  both  of  whom  wrote  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal divisions  had  been  modified,  the  Seven  Nomes 
were  the  following  :  (1.)  Memphites.  (2.)  Hera- 
cleopolites.  (3.)  Crooodilopolites  or  Arsindtes.  (4.) 
AphroditopoUtes.  (5.)  (hTrhynchites.  (6.)  Gy- 
nopoUtes.  (7.)  Hermopdites.  The  Greater  and 
Loser  Oases  were  always  reckoned  portions  of  the 
Heptanomis,  and  hence  it  must  aj^Murently  have  sent 
nine,  and  not  seven,  nomarchs  to  the  general  assembly 
in  the  Labyrinth.  The  capitals  of  the  Names,  whose 
names  are  snffidently  indicated  by  the  respective  ap- 
pellations of  the  divisions  themselves — e.  g.  Her- 
mopoHs  of  the  Nomos  Hermopolites,  &c.— were  also 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Middle  Land.  This  district 
comprised  the  three  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  ait 
and  enteqirise,  e»  g.,  the  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth, 
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ud  the  tiUBcUl  district  fbrmed  bj  tilt  oaal  AUri- 
Jun/ the  Nom«  Aninralaoi  tha^5iDiin.  Tbtat, 
u  »ell  «  ths  chlc[  cities  of  the  Hepluomii,  *n  d«- 
acnbed  oDder  their  sepuaLadflogaittons.  [AphBo- 
siTOPoLts,  CTNoroua,  Ice]. 

The  Ueptanoaiis  eilcDdnl  fran  Ut  N.  27°  4'  to 
30°  N.;  its  boonlvy  to  S.  wu  the  cMlla  of  3a- 
EiopaliiCEfvioioXiTiwi^XaK*);  toN.  thoipeiof 
the  Delta  Hid  th«  town  of  CaaLHnim;  W.  the  im- 
gnlv  line  of  the  LibjM)  Doerl;  isd  E.  tbs  hlUi 
which  cdnGna  the  Nile,  or  the  sisoous  ontliue,  tli* 
nceuM  ind  ]vojedi<ms  of  the  Anbiin  moDiitaint. 
Thus,  neu  Hsnnapolii  it  the  S.  utreiDitj  of  tliia 
ngien,  the  eaatern  bill*  ipinatch  vcrj  new  the  river, 
vbile  thaw  od  the  wecteni  or  JeSt  Uok  tecaie  to  ■ 
coondenhle  distiiuce  frem  iL  A^iua,  in  Ut.  39°, 
the  Libjsn  hills  retire  frwa  tb*  Tioiaitr  of  tb»  Nik, 
band  towird  MW,,  uid  ahirplj  return  to  it  by  s 
curve  to  £.,  embnioDK  f^*'  pronsce  of  Areinof  (£1- 
Ffoim).  Between  lh«  hills  on  which  the  Prnmids 
■tuid  ud  the  oorrespctiding  eteWim  of  O^et-ei- 
Jfototton  cm  the  ailetii  buk  of  the  river,  tlu  Hep- 
tUKmis  exiandi,  until  new  Cercuomm  it  uqitins 
iIiDOSt  the  bn^th  cf  the  eiib^uat  Delta. 

Tlw  Heptananis  i>  nmufcable  lix  iM  qnurio  of 
■taoa  ud  it*  raek-grottoee.  Bcndea  the  AUhutriles, 
■Iraulr  doaibtd,  we  find  to  N.  of  AntinoS  the 
giWowof  Bombuon, — the  Spw*  Arlwnidos  of  the 
Oneki.  Niu  nuka  kwer  dowD  *re  the  gnttoM  of 
KmuMl-Almar,  sod  in  the  AnUu  desat,  on  the 
eut,  qiuniee  of  the  beantifal  veined  end  white  al>- 
b*sl«r,  which  the  Egjptuna  emplojed  in  thtu  urco- 
phsgi,  ud  in  the  mere  delicate  portioiu  of  their 
vchitectnn.  Fran  the  ijain-ies  of  ToQiah  *ad 
Uunnh,  in  the  hills  of  Gtbtl^MohiUlam,  cut  of 
Uamphis,  tfaej  obCuoed  the  limeetdu  used  in  casing 
tbe  pjnmids.  The  rood*  from  these  qnuriee  m«j 
■till  be  tnoed  KCiou  the  intarttUDg  idun. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Heplwwnis  wu  gt>- 
Tsued  by  u  irtfTpinrft,  ud  b;  u  idcer  of 
carTSspooding  deidgnndoa, — proonntor, — ■  under  the 
Romu  Cuasn.  We  find  biin  docribed  in  inscrip- 
tioiu  (Ortlli,  Ituer.  Lot.  a.  £16}  as  "  piicnntor 
Angnati  apistnlegiM  Septem  Nooknun."  Uodrer 
ths  latv  CHSin  m  tbe  3rd  iHitiu7  ^  D.  the  five 
northern  Nomas,  Hempbilea,  Hemdeopolites,  Aisi- 
Doitee,  AphroditopoUtH,  and  OijrhrDcitet,  together 
with  tbe  Nomn  Lqiti^iolilas,  Mostituted  tbe  pro- 
Tines  of  Ajodia,  which  mbeeqaentlj  became  a  ine- 
tnipotitu  episcopal  Bte.  Tbe  nMonU  prodnctions  ct 
the  Heptuomis  tasemble  then  of  Upper  Egfp' 
genetallf,  and  present  ■  more  tropcal  Fanna  and 
Flora  tbu  those  of  the  Delta.  Ita  popolslioo  ahu 
was  teas  modified  hj  Gicek  or  Naluan  idmiitore 
than  that  of  either  Lower  or  Upper  ^Jpt ;  although, 
afW  the  4th  csntnij  A.  IX,  the  HepUDomi)  wu 
DvsiniD  bj  Arshian  manodeis,  who  coii«iilerabl7 
affaclad  tbe  native  noa.  [W.  B.  D.1 

HERACLEU  {'HpixXta').     L  In  Europe. 

UERACLELA,  a  torn  or  (atress  of  Athami 
of  nscertain  ule.     (Ijv.  luviiu  3.) 

UERACLEIA,   u  ancient   plus  of  Pisatis  in 
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lilbige  in  tbe  t 
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IT  SO  aladii  from  Oljmiia.  It  contaioed 
medicinal  wat«n  issoing  from  a  fountain  sacred  to 
tbe  Ionic  nymphs,  ud  lowing  into  the  nughtwaiing 
strewn  called  Cjthema  or  Cjtheriaa,  which  is  the 
brook  near  the  modem  village  of  Brvma.  (Strib. 
viiL  p.  3SG 1  Pans.  vL  S3.  §  7  i  BobUf  e,  JiecAercAei, 
4c.  p.  139i  Cnrtiui,  Fdopomiietot,  voL  iL  p.  72.) 
HEEACLEU  LVNCESTIS  ('H^xijcAtia,  Foljb. 


EZKAOLEIA 
xniiL  11.  IS,  iziiv.  IS;  Stnb.  vii.  p.  819;  PtoL 
iiL13.§33;  Liv.  uii  SS,  xui.  39 ;  IliL  AaUrn.; 
PttU.  Tab. :  'KpiUXtia  liituvm,  HiarocL  ;  Const 
Potpb.  de  Tiam.  iL  S),  the  chief  town  of  tbe  pm- 
TiDce  of  Upper  Macedonia,  calied  Ljuceetis,  at  a 
distance  of  46  U.  P.  from  Ljchmdu  and  64  U.  P. 
fnm  Edena.  Aocording  to  tbe  propoctioaal  dit- 
tazioea,  Hcracleia  stood  not  &r  bvm  the  nwdan  town 
of  PUarimOy  at  ahoat  10  geog.  miles  direci  to  the 
S.  of  BUolia,  netifr  in  the  cesitn  U  ths  EgnaluD 


Cahinus  narrowly  esca(ied  bttng  intsreeptod  by 
tbe  Pompeians  on  hu  rear,  after  having  fidlco  bad 
npco  HencMa,  wtueh  CMaar  ( A  C  iiL  79)  rigfaU]' 
ji»tm  at  the  Jbot  of  the  Candaviu  moomuiB, 
thoogb  his  tnnsoibai  have  inlerpolated  the  pas- 
sage, and  ooofimidtd  it  with  the  Heraolaa  Sintks  c/ 

The  write  cf  a  geograptucal  fngnmt  (ap.  Hnd- 
■on,  Geog.  Mm.  voL  iv.p.43;  cooip.  Joann.  Cinnui. 
p.  197,  ed.  Bonn)  has  identified  this  dty  with  Fe- 
lagocia  [pEi^ooina],  bat  inconectlj.  (Leake, 
JVorUmi  Greece,  TiJ.iiLpp.S81,  311,318;  Ta&i, 
dl  Pins  EgaaL  Pari.  Ocdd.  p.  3B.)     [E.  B.  J.I 

HEBACLELA  SI'NTICA  CHiHiicXm  iirrai 
PtoL  iii.  1 3.  §  30;  Steph.  B. ;  Const.  Porpfa.de  7%M. 
iL  3;  'HpijiXtia  ZrpD^oi,  QiawlB;  HeruJea  ei 
Sntiia,  liv.  xiiL  SI),  ths  principJ  town  of  SintiCB, 
a  district  OD  tbe  right  bank  at  the  Sdjinoo,  in 

by  the  Bcman  mad  which  passed  noiid  the  N.  nda 
of  the  laht^  9S  U.  P.,  and  by  that  irtiich  piased  en 
the  S.  side.  Sa  M.  P.   {Fen.  Tab.) 

Dunetrioa,  son  of  Philip  V.  kii^  of  n~~<~.i. 
was  murdeied  and  pot  to  death  here.  (Liv.  iL  34.) 
It  stood  on  the  Die  of  the  modem  ZeradUort,  a 
small  village  when  the  peasuts  find  in  plmgbing 
the  gnond  gnat  nnmben  of  ancient  coins.  (Leak^ 
trorOitrn  Graaoi,  vol  iiLp.236.)  Tlu  ooina  of  this 
place  ate  veij  nnmerooa.  (SeMini,  Jfoit.  Fa.  p. 
37;  Eckhel,Tol.iLp.71.)  [E.aj.) 


HERACLEU  TEACHIMtA.    [Tuana.] 
HERACLEU    ('HfxkAeMi    £0.    ■HfmiO^t, 
Hendieosis  or  Heradeaneis ;  FoUcoro),  a  dly  of 

Tareotmn,  bat  a  short  distance  frotn  the  em,  bdI 
between  tbe  rivers  Aciris  and  Sim.  ItwasaGnek 
colony,  bat  founded  at  a  period  csisidarBhly  later 
than  most  cf  the  other  Greek  dtia  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  The  territory  in  which  it  was  tt*-""*-' 
had  previonsly  beloogcd  to  the  Ionic  oalouy  cf  Siria, 
and  after  the  fkU  of  that  city  [Sibib]  seoa  to  havs 
become  the  subject  of  cool«itiao  between  tb*  nci^ 
louring  statea.  The  Athenians,  we  know,  bad  a 
claim  DpiKi  the  taniliry  iJ  Siris  (Herod,  viii.  63), 
and  it  was  probably  in  virtne  of  this  that  their  o^ 
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Then  wore,  however,  mUtad  hj  Uie  TaieDtiiMSi  sod 
war  euraed  betweea  the  two  efcatesi  which  was  at 
length  temunated  hj  an  arrangemeot  that  thej 
ahoald  fbimd  a  new  oolonj  in  the  diapated  diatrict, 
which,  theogh  in*  fact  a  joint  settlement,  shonld  he 
deaignated  as  a  ookmy  of  Tarentom.  lie  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  of  Siris  were  added  to  the  new 
cohnusts,  and  it  woold  appear  that  the  settlement 
was  first  established  on  the  ancient  site  of  Siris  itself, 
bat  was  snbseqnentlj  transferred  from  thence,  and  a 
new  eitj  fonnded  aboat  24  stadia  from  the  fanner, 
and  nearer  the  river  Aciris,  to  which  the  name  of 
Heracleia  was  given.  Siris  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
bat  lapsed  into  the  subordinate  condition  of  the  port 
or  emporinm  of  Heracleia.  (Strab.  ri.  p.  264.)  The 
feondation  of  the  new  city  is  phued  by  Dlodoros  in 
B.  c.  432,  feoiteen  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Thorii;  a  statement  which  appears  to  agree  well 
with  the  above  narrative,  cited  by  Strabo  from  An- 
tiochns.  (Antiochos,  ap.  Strab.  L  c. ;  Diod.  xii.  86 ; 
Liv.  viH.  24.)  Diodoms,  ss  well  as  Livy,  calls  it 
simply  a  ookny  of  Tarentom :  Antiochos  is  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  share  taken  by  the  Tho- 
lians  in  its  original  feondation.  Pliny  erroneously 
regards  Hersdeia  as  identical  with  Siris,  to  which  it 
had  succeeded;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  similar  mis- 
oonoeption  that  led  Livy,  by  a  strsnge  anachronism, 
to  indade  Heracleia  among  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graeda  where  Pythagocss  established  his  insti- 
totions.  (Lit.  L  18;  Plin.  ill  11.  s.  16.)  The  new 
oolooy  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  power  and 
prosperity,  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Messapians  fer  its  defence.  (Strab.  vi  pi 
281.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  predominant 
infloenoe  of  Tarentom  also  thatHersdeiawss  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
(wturfgyvpis)  of  the  Italiot  Graeks;  a  meeting  appa- 
nntly .  originally  of  a  religioos  charscter,  hot  of 
ooorae  easily  applicable  to  political  obJedSf  and  which 
for  that  reason  Alexander,  king  of  Epiros,  sought  to 
transfer  to  the  Thorians  for  the  porpoee  c£  wmken- 
ing  the  infloence  of  Tarentom.  (Strab.  tL  p.  280.) 
But  beyond  the  general  fact  that  it  enjoyed  great 
wealth  and  prosperity,—  advantages  which  it  doobt- 
less  owed  to  the  noted  fertility  of  its  tenritoiy, — we 
have  scarcely  any  mfermation  oonoeming  the  history 
of  Heradeia  ontU  we  reach  a  period  whni  it  was  al* 
ready  beginning  to  decline.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  took  part  wi&  the  Tarentines  in  their  wars  against 
the  Messapians  and  Locaniaos,  and  it  appears  to 
have  fellen  gradually  into  a  state  of  ahnost  depend- 
ence opon  t^t  dty,  thoogh  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be,  in  name  at  least,  an  independent  state.  Hence, 
v^ien  Alexander,  king  of  Epiros,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Italy  by  the  Tarentmes,  sobseqoently  became 
hostile  to  that  people  [TABBBrnni],  he  avenged 
himsdf  by  taking  Heracleia,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, tnmsferred  to  the  Thoiians  the  genersl 
assemblies  that  had  previoosly  been  held  there.  (Liv. 
▼iii.  24 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  280.)  Doring  the  war  of 
Pyrrhos  with  the  Romans,  Hendda  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
oonsal  Laevinos  bdng  totally  defeated  by  the  Epirot 
king  in  a  battle  fought  between  the  dty  of  Heracleia 
and  the  river  Sifis,  b.  o.  280.  (Plot  P^k.  16, 
17;  Flor.  i  18.  §  7*;  Zonar.  TiiL  4;  Oros.  iv.  1.) 

*  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  Roman  epitomisers,  and  their  cooseqoent  worth- 
kwness  as  geqgr^phkal  aathoritiBS,  that  Floras 
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Hendeia  was  certainly  at  this  time  in  dlianoe 
with  the  Tarentines  and  Locanians  against  Rome; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  detaching  it 
from  this  alliance  that  the  Romans  were  induced 
shortly  afterwards  (b.  o.  278)  to  grant  to  the  Hera- 
deians  a  treaty  of  alliance  on  such  fevourable  terms 
that  it  is  called  by  Cicero  *'  prope  singulars  feedus.^ 
(Cic.  pro  BaXb.  22,  pro  Arch.  4.)  Hersdeia  pre- 
served this  privileged  condition  throughout  the  poiod 
of  the  Roman  republic;  and  hence,  even  when  in  b.  c. 
89  the  Lex  Phutia  Papiria  conferred  opon  its  inha- 
bitants, in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
the  rights  of  Roman  dtizens,  they  hesitated  long 
whether  they  woold  accept  the  pro^red  boon.  (Cic 
pro  BaXb.  8.)  We  have  no  aocoont  of  the  part 
taken  by  Heradeia  in  the  Sodal  War;  hot  from  an 
inddental  notice  in  Cicero^  that  all  the  public  records 
of  the  dty  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  period, 
it  woold  seem  to  have  sofiered  severely.  (Cic.  pro 
Arch.  4.)  Cicero  nevertheless  speaks  of  it,  in  his 
defence  of  Archias  (who  had  been  adopted  as  a 
dtizen  of  Heracleia),  as  still  a  flourishing  and  im- 
portant town,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  Greek  dties  in  the  S.  of  Italy  that  still  pre- 
served their  consideration  xmder  the  Roman  dominion. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Cic  I  c  4,  5;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8; 
Plin.  ilL  11.  s.  15.)  Its  name  is  onaccountably 
omitted  by  Ptdemy;  but  its  existence  at  a  much 
later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries.  (IHn. 
AnL  Pi  118;  Tub.  PetU.)  The  time  and  circom- 
stances  of  its  final  extinction  are  whdiy  onknown; 
but  the  site  is  now  desolate,  axtd  the  whole  neigh- 
booring  district,  once  cdebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  Itdy,  is  now  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  podtion  of  the  andent  dty  may  neverthdess 
be  dearly  identified;  and  thoogh  no  roios  worthy  of 
the  name  are  still  extant,  large  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  fenndatians  of  andent  buildings  mark  the  site 
of  Heracleia  near  a  ferm  called  Pol^oro,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adiis  or  Agri.  Numerous  cdns, 
bronzes,  and  other  relics  of  sntiqnity  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  spot;  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  dte  were  found  the  bronze  tables  commonly 
known  as  ths  Tabulae  Heradeenses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 
They  contain  a  long  Latin  inecription  relating  to  the 
munidpal  regulations  of  Hsrsclda,  but  which  is  in 
fact  only  a  copy  of  a  more  general  law,  the  Lex  Julia 
MonidpaUs,  issoed  in  b.g.  45  finr  the  regnkdon  of 
the  monidpal  institotions  of  the  towns  throoghoot 
Italy.  ThM  corious  and  important  docoment,  which 
is  one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the  munidpal  law 
of  andent  Italy,  is  engraved  on  two  tables  of  bronze, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  found  a  long  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  much  earlier  date,  but  of  very  inferior  in- 
terest The  Latin  one  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(Morat.  Inter.  toL  ii  p.  582;  Haubold,  Mon.  Legal 
ppw  98—133,  &c),  and  copioody  illostiated  with 
legal  commentaries  by  Diricsen  (8vo.  Berlin,  1817 
—1820)  and  Savigny  (in  his  VermUehUSchriftm, 
▼qL  iii).  Both  inscriptions  were  poblished,  with 
very  ekbonte  commentaries  and  disqoidtions  on  all 

pUuses  this  battle  *'apod  Heradeam  et  Caa^^amae 
flumen  lArim,"  mistaking  the  river  Siris  for  the 
Liiis;  axtd  the  same  blonder  occors  m  Orodus,  who 
says,  '*  apud  Herscleam  Compantae  orbem,  floviom- 
qoe  Lirim";  for  which  hist  the  editors  sobstitote 
"  Sirim,'' thoogh  the  mistake  is  evidently  that  of  the 
aothor,  and  not  of  the  copyist 
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ioL  NiplHL.ITM.l75S). 

HrkIfU  b  etDcnllj  ngmltd  ■■  lbs  nttn  em 
trj  altbe  etMmud  pdnts-  Z<aii>,  thoofh  tittn 

niUDe  that  dutinEnUlHd  utiit  traHj  oitv 

[Sioyr.  Diet.  it.  ZBni».J  Bat  the 
■UM  of  (Iw  irB  is  tfaa  Locaniu  Be 
(nmmai  with  moM  rf  [h>  Hif^fabaqriii);  dtia  if 
MiKu  Oiwcu)  w  ituaud  bj  th>  biuitr  ud  n- 
rietj  of  it*  anna,  HnH  el  which  naj  dncrraDj  h« 
nckmol  Miaaaf  the  ehaoM  tpttimwia  of  Gnak 


Itmct  and  ammcnaal  actrritj  of 

tli«r  beloiK.     (Eckbel,  *ol.  L  p.  IS8;'UUIin«ai. 

NmmtmaU^tdtrAiie.Ilalit.f.lU.')  [E.H.B.] 


RERACLEU,   nmniMid    UIMOA  ('HpinKtim 

Hfiya:  E(h.  'KpatXHhiii,  Henclisniii),  in  SixHj, 
m  anciant  Qmk  d[7.  titoaud  on  Ihc  Math  ooaM  of 
tfaa  ialanl,  at  [ha  mimth  of  the  riTer  Balneal,  between 
AKrigentDm  and  Selinoa.  tta  two  nanwa  wan  dmI' 
nect«d  with  two  aapamta  mjthological  lef^cnda  ixt 
nguA  to  Iti  ori^B.  The  fint  of  Ihsae  related  that 
HcrculM,  tiiTing  ranqaiibed  Ibe  local  hero  Erji  ii 
■  wnallinfr  match,  obtaioed  thsrebj  tke  right  ut  thi 
wboie  •rntom  poitiou  of  Sidlr,  which  he  eiprea);r 
naerreil  for  hit  deKcndants.  (Diod.  ii.  £3 ;  Herod. 
I.  43 ;  Fani.  iii.  16,  i  5.)  He  did  not,  bowerer, 
found  a  town  or  aettloment ;  bat,  aomewhat  later, 
Minoa,  kin^c  of  Crete,  baring  come  to  Sicily  in  pnr- 
anii  of  Diedaliu,  landni  at  the  month  cf  the  rira 
Ualjriu,  and  fbonded  there  a  dtj,  to  which  he  gave 
the  nan^e  of  Hiooa;  or,  according  to  another  reraion 
of  the  itorj,  the  citf  waa  fint  eelabliihed  bj  hii 
foltowera,  after  the  death  of  Mince  hinueir.  Ueracli- 
dea  Ponticna  adda,  that  then  nil  ptenoualr  ■  natire 
citj  on  the  epot,  the  Dune  of  which  waa  Macara. 
(Diod.  ir.  79,  xti.  9  i  HcnuL  Pont  $  B9.)  The 
two  legenda  are  ao  diattnct  that  na  intimat' 
given  bj  Diodonu  of  their  relating  to  the  Bame 
and  we  onlj  learn  their  coimectian  from  the  o 
nation  in  later  times  of  the  two  names.  The  Snt 
notice  a{  the  citj  which  we  find  in  biatarical  timca 
upreeenti  it  aa  a  email  town  and  a  colonj  of  Setinni, 
beanng  the  name  of  Hinoa  (Heiod.  *.  46) ;  bnt  we 
hare  no  aecoant  of  ill  eeltienient  It  waa  in  thia 
attte  when  DoHeoa  (he  Spartao  (brother  of  Cleo- 
tiienea  J.)  came  to  Sidlj.withalai^bodrof  (dlow- 
en,  with  the  eipreai  new  of  reclaiming  the  terriloty 
which  had  belonged  to  hie  uicalar  Hercnlcs.      But 

and  Segeaiina,  be  wa>  defeated  and  elain  in  a 
battle  In  which  almoat  all  hia  leading  compauioni 
also  perished.  Enrjleon,  the  only  one  rf  the  efaieb 
who  CMHpeil,  made  hiineelf  maater  cf  Hinoo,  which 
now,  in  all  prolxbilitj,  obtained  for  the  fint  tirrw 
the  name  of  Heracleia.  (Ueivd.  t.43— 48.)  Thii 
ia  not,  indeed,  expnaalj  ttated  bjr  Herodotos,  who 
giTB  the  pceoediif  umtin,  bit  ii  endntlr  im- 


pbd  in  Ua  MMoBeat  at  Hn  b*e 
Dories  act  eat  Icr  Ae  pnrpcee  ef  fa 
oombiiied  with  the  fact  Ih     "'  ~ 
oi  haviiip  be^  ita  actea 


coopled  with  tb«  of  Ukb  fbr  the  uke  of  di 
CHf«*>iar  tV  Kirimr,    PeL  L  U  ;  "  ^nka, 
qum  Toent  HiDia,'  Lir.  xzit.  SSl) 

Diodonu  loUa  oa  that  the  Bewlj  findad  dtf  of 
Hendsa nee  npidlj  In  nuepeiity,  liet  aae  ih^iiijiii 
bj  the  Carthagimana.  thnngh jaioQ^cf  ita  ieiiiae 
iogpower.  (Id.n.SS.)  TbepsiedatwUckthittoii: 
pbMiemicertan.  It  wa  pob^  nlaled  bj  DMs- 
raa  in  hi*  loUi  botk  whidi  »  do*  Imt:  M  ^et  Ik 
makes  no  mention  of  aoj  lodi  enat  on  ni  i  aniai  rf 
the  gnat  eipeditxa  tf  HaDukar.n  ■- c  480,  Id  riach 


Agrigeuline  territDrj,  hnt  at  that  time  eobject  to 
Carthage.  (IKod.  in.  9  ;  PlaL  Dim.  S5.)  HaK* 
it  is  probable  that  the  tnaQr  betwn   Dimjiis] 

>i  the  boundarr  of  the  latter,  bad  Wt  Hoickia, 
thoogh  on  iti  left  bank,  alill  in  tfaor  handa  :  and, 
in  accordance  with  thia,  we  find  it  atipalaled  by 
the  eimilar  tr»ty  cmchided  with  them  bj  Agatho- 
clea  (B.C.  SI4),  Ibat  Heradda,  Sdiou,  and  Himoa 
ahonld  continne  aobject  to  Caith^e,  or  tity  bid 
ieeii  h^ore.  (Diod.  lii.  71.)  Fi^o  thia  tin 
HsadcLa  neppcen  in  hiatcfj,  and  aMQiaa  the 
poaitioD  t£  an  ioipoitant  aij ;  though  we  bave  no 
explanatioo  of  the  dnaimelancaa  that  had  rmiaed  it 
from  iti  [aniou  inngnifionce.  Thoa  we  find  it, 
Boon  aRo-,  jctning  in  the  monouDt  otiginelad  by 
Xenodicua  rf  Agrigentom,  ■.  a  307,  and  dedaiing 
ilaalf  iree  bcth  han  the  GarthaginiaDS  and  Agmtho- 
clea ;  thoa^  it  waa  aocu  ncorered  hj  the  latter,  <a 
hia  ntnin  6an  Africa.  (Id.  xx.  M.)  At  tfaa  tioM 
of  the  expcdilioD  of  Pyniiiu  it  waa  once  ntore  in  the 
handi  of  the  Carthaginiana,  and  waa  the  fint  dij 
taken  fracn  than  by  thit  manirch  aa  he  adnnccd 
wntward  from  Agrigentom.  (Diod  uii.  10.  Eic  U. 
p.497.)  In  like  manner,  in  the  Fir>C  Funic  War,  it 
waa  occnpiad  by  the  Carthaginian  general  HaBDOt 
when  advandi^  to  the  relief  oS  Agngotun,  at  that 
time  besief^  by  the  Bomao  anoiea,  B.  c.  !M-  (Id. 
ixiiL  B.  p.  SOS)  Pol.  L  18.)  Again,  in  B-CUS, 
it  waa  at  Heroolaa  that  the  Catthaginian  fleet  if 
350  (bife  was  posted  <cr  the  purfcae  of  (nrsiliBg 
the  peuage  of  the  Roman  Beet  to  Africa,  oad  when 
~  lined  a  gnat  deteat  from  the  comnla  Regnlu 
inhns.  (Pol.  LSS— S8,30;  Zcaiar.Tiii.  It.) 
It  appean,  indeed,  at  thii  time  to  hare  been  ma  if 
"  ~  prindpal  ua>^  stBtiaoa  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
iiy;  *ei  hence  in  B.C. 949  we  again  find  their 
admiral,  Carthalo,  taking  his  post  Ibna  to  watch  fix 
the  Roinan  fleet  which  waa  apfroaebing  to  the  n^iif 
ofLilybaemn.  (Id.LSS.)  At  the  ckee  of  tb*  war 
HeracJeis,  of  coons,  paiasd,  with  the  net  of  Sicily, 
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War  it  again  ftll  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  places  Uiat  still  held  oat 
against  MarceUus,  even  after  the  fall  of  Syrscnse. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  35,  xxv.  27,  40,  41.) 

We  hear  but  little  of  it  nnder  the  Roman  dominion ; 
bnt  it  appears  to  have  snfiered  severely  in  the  Servile 
War  (b.  c.  134 — 132),  and  in  conseqnenoe  received 
a  body  of  fresh  colonists,  who  were  established  there 
by  the  praetor  P.  Bapilios ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  relations  of  the  old  and  new  citizens  were  r^n- 
lated  by  a  municipal  law,  which  still  snbsisted  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  Verr.  iL  50.)  In  the  days 
of  the  great  orator,  Heracleia  appears  to  have  been 
still  a  flonrishing  place  (lb.  v.  33)  ;  bat  it  most  soon 
after  have  &llen  into  decay,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  soathem  coast  of  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  Bat  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo  among 
the  few  places  stfll  subsisting  on  this  coast,  it  is  one 
of  the  (Ares  mentioned  by  Mela;  and  its  continued 
existence  is  attested  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
liitter  author  is  the  last  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Heracleia:  it  appears  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
age  of  the  ItinerarieB.  (MeL  11.  7.  §  16 ;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14 ;  Ptd.  in.  4.  §  6.) 

The  site  of  Heracleia  is  now  wholly  deserted,  and 
scarcely  any  ruins  remain  to  mark  the  spot ;  but  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  clearly  traced. 
It  was  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  river  PUUani  (the  ancient  Halycus),  extending 
nearly  from  thenoe  to  the  promontory  of  Capo 
Bianco,  In  Fazello's  time  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  could  be  distinctly  traoed,  and,  though  no  ruins 
remained  standing,  the  whole  site  abounded  with 
remains  of  pottery  and  brickwork.  An  aqueduct 
was  then  also  still  visible  between  the  city  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  but  its  remains  have  since 
disappeared.  The  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined  with  care  by  any  modem  traveller.  (Fazell. 
«fe  Beb.  iStc.  vi.  2;  Smyth's  Sicily,  p^  216 ;  Biscari, 
Viaggio  in  Sidliaj  p.  188.) 

The  Capo  Bianco^  a  conspicuous  headland  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Heracleia,  is  evidently 
the  one  called  by  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  the  Heracleian  promontory  (vi.  p. 
266),  which  he  correctly  reckons  20  miles  distant 
from  the  port  of  Agrigentum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERACLEIA  PERINTHUS.     [Perinthub.] 

HERACLEIA,  in  GaUia  Narbonensis.  Pliny (iiLd) 
has  preserved  a  tradition  of  a  town  named  Heradea, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone ;  but  he  knew  no  more 
about  it,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  knew. 
Ukert  (^GalUenf  p.  418)  has  a  few  words  on  this 
place. 

Stephanas  («.  v.  *HfdUcXcia)  in  his  list  of  towns 
named  Heracleia  mentions  one  in  Celtice.  The 
Maritime  Itin.,  proceeding  west  from  Forum  Julii 
(Fr^'ttf),  places  "  Sambradtanus  Plagia"  25  M.P. 
from  Forum  Julii,  and  Heradea  Caocabaria  16  M.P. 
from  the  Sinus  Sambracitanus.  D'Anville  follows 
Honore  Boudie  in  placing  Heradeia  at  S,  Tropes  f 
but  in  order  to  do  this  he  suppresses  the  number  25 
betwem  Forum  Julii  and  Sinus  Sambradtanus,  and 
assumes  that  16  is  the  wbde  distance  between 
Forum  Julii  and  Heracleia.  Tlus  is  a  very  bad  way 
of  proceeding;  for,  unless  he  can  prove  sane  error  in 
the  MSS.,  he  ought  to  assume  that  the  distances 
along  the  coast  are  most  correctly  measured  in  the 
Itinerary,  as  they  doubtless  were.  Walckenaer  fixes 
Heracleia  at  the  PoiiUe  CawdaHm.  S,  Trope*  is 
within  the  Sinus  Sambracitanus.  A  complete  map 
of  thia«oaat  is  necessaiy  for  the  purposes  of  compik- 
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rative  geography.  This  Heracleia  is  one  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [G.  L.] 

HERACLEIA  ('HpdbrXeia).  II.  In  Ana, 
HERACLEIA  (*HpaicXfia).  1.  A  town  of  Caria 
of  uncertain  site.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  ^teph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  19)  describes  it  by  the  addition  "wpbs 
'AXJSom^,  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  29 ;  Suid.  and  Eudoc  s.  v., 
where  the  town  has  the  surname  *AA§(£ici}.)  This 
town  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  A  town  (m  the  confines  between  Caria  and  Ionia, 
which  is  generally  described  as  wfAs  Acir/A^f,  or  rf 
^h  AifTfi^f  from  its  situation  at  the  western  foot  of 
mount  Latmus,  on  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  was  a 
small  place  in  the  south-east  of  Miletus,  and  south- 
west of  Amazon,  and  was  sometimes  designated 
simply  by  the  name  Latmus.  In  its  ndghbourhood 
a  cave  was  shown  with  the  tomb  of  Endymion. 
(Scykx,  p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9; 
Plin.  V. 31 ;  Pdyaen.  vii.  23;  Pans.  v.  1.  § 4;  Schol. 
ad  ApoUon,  Khod,  iv.  57.)  Ruins  of  this  town  still 
exist  at  the  foot  of  mount  Latmus  on  the  borders  of 
lake  Ba£S,  which  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Sinus  Latmicos,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Maeander.  (Comp.  Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  239; 
Fdlowes,  Exc.  m  A».  Mia,  p.  263,  who,  confounding 
the  lake  of  Ba£B  with  that  of  Myus,  considers  the 
ruins  of  Heradeia  to  be  those  of  Myus.) 

3.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to 
Hecatounesi.  This  town  and  the  ndghbouring  Cory- 
phantis  are  called  villagel  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  607 ;  Plin.  v.  32,  who  speaks  only  of 
a  Heradeotei  traetuB  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.) 

4.  Sumamed  Ponfioa,  on  the  coast  of  Phiygia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Megarians,  in  conjunction  with  Tanagraeans 
from  Boeotia.  (Pans.  v.  26.  §  6 ;  Justin.  xvL  3.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  ernmeoosly  calls  the  town  a 
colony  of  Miletus.  It  was  situated  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Lycus,  and  had  two  ex- 
cdlent  harbours,  the  smaller  of  which  was  made 
artificially.  (Xen.  Anab,  vi.  2.  §  1 ;  Died.  xiv.  31 ; 
Axrian,  PeripL  p.  15;  Memnon,  p.  52.)  Owing  to 
its  excellent  situation,  the  town  soon  rose  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  not  only  reduced  the  Mari- 
andyni to  subjection,  but  acquired  the  supremacy  of 
sevoal  other  Greek  towns  in  its  neighbourhood;  so 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  ruled 
over  the  whole  territory  exiting  from  the  Sangarius 
in  the  west  to  the  Parthenins  in  ths  east.  A  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
demos  (Aristot.  PoUt,  v.  5)  at  last  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  submit  to  a  tyrannis.  In  the  reign  of 
Dionysius,  one  of  these  tyrants,  who  was  married  to 
a  relation  of  Darius  Codoonannus,  Heradeia  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  But  this  state  of  things 
did  not  last  long ;  for  the  rising  power  of  the  Bithy  nian 
princes,  who  tried  to  reduce  that  prosperous  maritime 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Galatians  in  Asia,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  against 
Heracleia,  deprived  the  town  gradually  of  a  coiuider- 
able  part  of  its  territory.  Still,  however,  it  con* 
tinued  to  maintain  a  veiy  prominent  place  among 
the  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts,  unUl,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  agamst  Mithridates,  it  received  its  death 
blow;  for  Aurelius  Cotta  plundered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed the  town  (Memnon,  c.  54).  It  was  afterwanla 
indeed  restored,  but  remained  a  town  of  no  im- 
portance ("  oppidum,"  Plin.  vi.  1 ;  comp.  Strab.  xiL 
p.  543  ;  Scylax,  p.  34;  PtoL  T.  1.  §  7  ;  Maidan. 
pp.  70,  73;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  Rkod,  iL  748,  ad 
Nicand,  Alex,  13;  Eustoth.  od  Dicnye,  Per,  791). 
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Hencleu,  which  wu  tht  luithplua  of  HenclMa 
PoDticita  ud  bit  ditdph  Dhdjudi  UdUthenuaiu, 
Btill  eiiiU  nuler  the  luutM.  of  BeraUt  or  Ertkii. 
For  tha  hisCarj  of  thia  imporWit  ookoj  me  JuKin, 
in.  3— a :  Polibwv,  dt  Ae£w  BtradaM,  Bns- 
doilnuX'  1S33<  Svo.  (Niabohi,  Ltct  m  Atxs.  Hist 
iii.  pp.  113,  ibL) 


5.  A  town  oC  aaoBiUiix  liu  in  Ljdik,  perhafa  Dot 
iKr  frcm  UigneDa  aL  tho  foot  of  DMHmt  Sipjlns. 
Fran  thii  lorn  tt»  migHt  deiirad  ita  nam*  rf 
Henujeiu  lopii.  (StspL  B.  i.  v. ;  B«7ch.  i.  v. ; 
Zmob.  iVtv.  ii.  33,  p.  90,  ed.  LntKh.)         [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIA  CUpiUxtm,  Stab.  iri.  p.  751; 
Plin.  T.  ao),  a  amall  town  on  ths  coaat  of  N.  Sycit 
totheK.ofLaoitioiia-ad-Uan<£<idjUj«i).  Pocodu 
(IVae.  ToL  iL  pt.  L  p.  194)  his  idsatified  it  witli 
Memet  Borja,  Lha  null  lown  and  half-mined  pen 
fnni  which  salt  and  whaat  an  brought  from  C jpnu 
(aaop.  ChsDej,  Exptd.  EuphrtU.  tdI.  I  p.  4&S), 
and  fiiDul,  on  lb«  email  Btl  point  that  makaa  oat 
into  the  xa,  ■oreral  gniei  cut  into  the  rock,  eoma 
BtoM  ecffiot,  and  piaoea  of  marble  piUari ;  to  the  N. 
ha  aaw  some  ranaina  of  pm  bnilt.  uito  tha  io,  of 
fonndationi  of  walls  of  large  hawn  Bbsai,  and  ugis 
of  a  (troii£  boildlng  at  tha  end  of  tha  per.  (Kitter, 
£filha>d*,  nl  xt.  pt  I  p.  99.)  [E.  R  J.] 

HERACLEIA  PABTHIAE  (■HpicA.K,  Etrab. 
li.  p.  5U).  Strabo  mecEionB  a  town  of  this  name, 
wluch  he  placaa,  together  with  Apamoa,  in  tha  di- 
rection of  Rhagaa.  Nothing  oaitaiD  ie  known  aboaC 
it;  bnt  it  hae  bean  au^jectimd  bj  Fofaiger  that  it 
is  the  aama  aa  a  town  ol  the  eaina  nam*  menCiaoed 
bj  PIin7,  which  wai  fbuoded  bj  Aleundar  tha 
Onat,  and  SBbaaqnetillfi  when  dMti<7ed,  was  named 
bj  Antiochot.  Achais  (n.  16.  a.  IB).  [V.] 

HERACLEIUH  ('HpinAuu).  I.  A  town  en 
tha  nonh  ooasl  cf  the  Cberecoasns  Taniica;  it  wu 
eiloatad  on  the  coaet  of  the  Palm  Maaotia.  near 
Partheniom,  but  ita  exact  ate  is  nnknown.  (Stnb. 
u.p.49«iPlol.iu.  6.  §4.) 

3.  A  pcomontoij  on  the  east  coBBt  <f  the  Enzine, 
aoDlh  of  oape  Toratioa.  and  ISO  stadia  north  <f  the 
mouth  of  tjw  rinr  Achaena.  (Aniac,  Per^  p. 
79.) 

3.  A  eape  and  town  on  tha  aama  coaat  of  the 
Eniina,  lAOMadiasoalhofthe  month  of  the  Achaent. 
(Arrian,  iVipi  p,  78.)  Pli°T  ("-  ")  mantioni  B»- 
radeiom  on  this  coaat  as  70  miles  distant  from 
Sebaslopdii:  but,  althoogb  wa  ban  no  means  of  *a- 
cattaioing  Khecher  tbii  or  the  other  Heraclatun  be 
meant,  tha  distance  randen  it  probable  that  Plinj  ii 
■peaking  of  the  Heradeium  south  of  the  Achaena. 


■nd  the  fiaihje  in  tha  sonth.     (Plin  vi.  4.) 

5.  A  pramontorj  and  port-town  on  tha  coast  of 
Pontn8,betweaiAinituaandPolamonium.  (Stnb.  xii. 
p.  MS:  'H|iitjc;Uwi  ixpa;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  g  3:  'HfmX^I 


6.  Thenaiu 
Caria,  which  w 

of  Eg^  in  his  aipeditioo  against  Aaa  Wntc. 
(Diod.  Sic  II.  !7.) 

7.  A  small  town  m  the  diitiict  Cjnheatica,  be- 
tween mount  Amanna  and  the  Enphnlea;  near  Ihii 
place  tha  Parthian  Pacoma  was  dafaatad  bj  the 
Bomao  gcnend  Veotidins.  (St»b.iTi.p.751.)  [L.S.] 

HE£ACLE1UU  (^ttpiKKt-ar,  Plol.  iiL  17.  §  G). 
a  p(ae<  in  Crat^  whidi  Etraho  (x.  pp.  476,  484) 
oalla  the  port  of  Cnoaaoa,  was  dtniiud,  McDrding 
to  tiie  anonfnmia  ooMtJeaoiber  (Sloifiaan.),  at  a 
diatanca  of  SO  stadia  from  that  citj.  Tb*  name 
HaaAOi.»iA('HpdirAwa,comp.Plin.iT.30)iarimplT 
mentioned  bj  Staphanns  of  B^iantinm  aa  tha  1 7th 
of  the  S3  Haiacl^be  enumenlea.  Although  the 
tcdesiaatin]  noCiceB  make  no  mention  of  thia  plica 
aa  a  biahop'a  see,  jat  than  ie  fbnnd  among  tha  aab- 
aciipdcma  to  tha  prooaedinga  of  tha  Gananl  Sersith 
Coondl  held  at  Nicaea,akng  with  otha- Cretan  [n- 
lat«a,  Theodona,  Uabop  of  Hendeopolis.  (CatneL 
Crela  Sacr.  tdL  L  p.  25t.)  Ur.  PaiUaf  {Trot. 
vol.  L  p.  3B3)  has  fixed  the  eite  at  a  Uttla  lockj 
bill  Co  the  W.  of  KiMii-iroi.  Then  ai*  imaiiH 
of  bnildinga,  potitblj  </  no  Mriinr  data  than  the 
Venetian  omqneat,  bat  the  position  igieea  with  tha 
indications  of  tha  ancients.  [E.  B.  J.l 

UERACLEIUS,  rinr.     [BouB.! 

HERACLEOPO'LlSUAGNA('M/>aaAiM>i*i)ka 
lirji^n  or  iirm.  PtoL  it.  6.  §  7;  Stepb.  B.  «.».; 
S(nb.inL  pp.  789,309,  S12;  Bercnlia  Oppdnm, 
Plin.  T.  9.  |9,  11:  Elk.  ' HpaaKtemaJrut),  wn 
tha  optal  of  the  Ncmoa  Handinta  in  Hiddla 
EgTpt.  It  wu  situated  at  tha  intiuea  of  tiisnUej 
cf  tlM  FTOom  (Nomoe  Aninaitea),  m  an  island 
formed  b;  the  Nile,  tha  Balr  JuK^f,  ai^  a  canaL 
AiW  Mmnphis  and  Heliopdia  it  wia  pnbablj  tt« 
most  impcrtant  dtj  sonth  of  the  Thd^Id.  Wbao 
in  tbe  oghth  djnas^  vC  Ungi  Uonphii  appareotlr 
loat  its  jre-eminencs,  tha  Aegj^ptian  nBuanch;  passed 
orer,  in  the  fint  instsnea,  to  HeradeopoSa,  b^bec  it 
was  (ctablished  at  Thebes.  Tbs  l^U  of  UaKtlio 
eihiUt  two  dTnasliss  el  Bsndeopolila  kisga,  the 

we  know  the  appellitieD  c/  the  foonder  cf  tbcm  aloi^ 
Achthoea,  a  farocions  tfrant,  who  went  mad  asd  was 
deatn^ed  bf  a  crocodHa.  Cenlorics  afterward  tha  idi- 
neomm  waa  wonhipped  at  Haradeopdia,  Inm  which 
wa  maj  iniar  that  the  hoetili^  to  the  crocodile  was 
handed  down.  (Agalharcfa.  ap.  F/Jctimi,  p.  1339, 
&.;  AaUan,  Eitl.  An.  i.  47.)  It  ia  ^otaUs  that 
nnder  tfaeee  djnaatiea  commsicad  at  least  tbcae 
great  woika  which  traditiaa  comected  with  the 
name  of  Hoeria,  and  that  th*  canal  and  tonaoea  of 
the  Arsinoite  noma  wan  tbdr  wnks.  The  H»- 
iBcleoM  noRW  partook,  iodead,  of  the  axnhaiant  ttr- 
tilitj  of  the  FTOum  di^rict.  Under  tha  Lavs'  enipin 
it  formed  part  of  lha  Booun  p'rfccton  of  Aroidia. 

(Not.  Digit.  lag).)    lla  nbm  an   ' 

tbe  modem  hamlet  ef  .dnoNak  a 

em.  (Bitter,  Et^hiMJi,  TOLL  p.' 

HEBACLEOPOT-IS  FABVA  (i 
K\iout  riKii  lanpi,  Pti^  It.  5,  g  56;  Jaie|ifa.  BM. 
Jul.  IT.  11.  gS;  Staph.  B.  s.e.;  Baia^ete,  /(. 
AntoH.  p.  ISS;  Beraolinm,  Tab.  Ptut),  is  mm- 
tionni  cnlj  in  the  lata  timea  of  Egyptian  hJaloiT. 
It  Btood  near  Felnaimn,  m  the  Sethnila  none,  mi 
bejnid  tha  weataimnost  branch  (f  the  Delta.    Htnee 


HERACLEUSTIBUS. 

from  Tanis.  Its  rains  «n  now  covered  hj  the  lake 
MenMolehj  near  whose  western  border  it  was  pro> 
bably  sitoated.  (Champollion,I/'£';9jpte,To].  ii.  p.  130; 
D'Anville,  MSm.  tur  VEgypU^  p.  96.)     [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLEUSTIBUS,  the  name  of  a  station  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itineraiy,  11  M.  P.  from  ApoUonia. 
Tafel  (<2e  Fioe  EgnaL  Part  Orient,  p.  6)  has  con- 
jectnred  that  it  is  eqaivalent  to  'HpcucAcovf  (tti- 
€os.  [E.B.J.] 

HEBAEA  ('Hpaia:  EUl  'Hpoie^f,  'Hpacvs,  in  an 
andent  inscription  'HpfooMw:  the  territory  'Hpoua- 
Tis),  the  most  important  Arcadian  town  on  the 
Lower  Alpheius,  was  sitoated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Elis,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Arcadia  to  Olympia. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heraeens,  a  son 
of  Lycaon,  and  to  have  been  called  originally  Solo- 
gorgns.  (Pans.  viiL  26.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'H/mUo.) 
At  an  early  period  the  Heraeans  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Eleians  for  mutnal  protection  and  snpport 
for  one  hundred  years;  the  original  of  which  treaty, 
engraven  on  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  old  Peloponne- 
sian  dialect,  was  brought  from  Olympia  by  Gell, 
and  is  now  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  treaty  is  placed  about  the 
50th  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  580,  since  it  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  Eleians  exercised  an  undisputed  su- 
prenuusy  over  the  dependent  districts  of  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia;  and  the  Heraeans  consequently  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  their  support.  (For 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  see  Leake,  Pelopoimenaca^ 
p.  1 ;  Bockh,  Inter,  no.  11,  voL  i.  p.  86.)  Heraea 
was,  at  that  time,  the  chief  village  among  eight 
others  which  lay  scattered  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius  and  its  tributaries  the  Ladon  and  Ery- 
manthus;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  separate  vil- 
lages were  transferred  to  Heraea,  and  a  dty  there 
was  founded  by  the  Spartan  king  Cleombrotus  w 
Gkonymus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  In  consequence 
of  their  dose  connection  with  Sparta,  the  Heraeans 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  other  Arcadians,  who 
laid  waste  their  tezritoiy  in  b.  o.  370.  (Xen.  HelL 
vi.  5.  §  22.)  At  a  later  time  Heraea  was  a  member 
of  the  Achaean  League;  and,  as  Elis  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  Aetolian  League,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  contests  between  these  two  powers. 
(Polyb.  iL  54,  iv.  77,  seq.)  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  bat  it  was  restored  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxviiL  8,  zzxii.  5,  xxxiii.  34;  Po- 
lyb. xviiL  25,  30.)  Heraea  is  mentioned  by  Stnibo 
(viii.  p.  388)  as  one  of  the  deserted  cities  of  Arca- 
dia; but  when  it  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  it  was 
still  a  phu»  of  some  importance.  The  latter  writer 
describes  its  temples,  baths,  plantations  of  myrtles 
and  other  trees  along  the  bimkB  of  the  Alpheius: 
among  its  temples  he  mentions  two  sacred  to  Diony- 
sus, one  to  Pan,  and  another  to  Hera,  of  the  latter  of 
which  only  some  ruins  were  left.  (Pans.  viii.  26.  §§ 
1,2.) 

The  site  of  Heraea  is  fixed  by  its  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ladon,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, was  15  stadia.  The  same  writer  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  lay  upon  a  gently  sloping 
hill,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius.  The  remams  of  Heraea  are  visible  on  a 
hill  west  of  the  village  of  Aidtmi  (St  John), 
bounded  on  either  side  t^  a  ravine,  and  sloping 
down  towards  the  river.  These  ruins  extend  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  slope  towards  the 
river;  but  they  are  inconsiderable,  and  have  for  tlie 
most  part  been  cleared  away  in  consequence  of  the 
fertility  of  the  hnd.    A  sweetish  red  wine  is  grown 
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upon  the  spot,  which  Leake  says  has  more  flavour 
and  body  than  almost  any  other  he  met  with  in  the 
Morea.  This  wine  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to  make  women  fruitfuL  (Theophr. 
H,  PI  ix.  20;  Athen.  i.  p.  31 ;  Plin. xiv.  18.  s. 22; 
Aelian,  K.iT.  xiiL6.) 

Heraea  was  &vourably  situated  in  several  respects. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  was  situated,  as  we 
have  already  said,  on  the  high  road  from  Olympia 
into  the  interior  of  Arcadia.  From  the  north  of 
Arcadia  a  road  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius, 
near  Heraea;  and  two  roads  led  into  the  Hereatis, 
one  from  Megalopolis,  and  the  other  from  Messene 
and  Phigalia,  which  joined  the  former  close  to  the 
town.  There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Alpheius  close 
to  Heraea,  which  Philip  restored  in  b.  a  219.  (Po- 
lyb. iv.  77, 78.)  The  Heraeatis  was  separated  from 
Pisatis  by  the  river  Erymanthus,  and  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megalopdis  by  the  river  Buphagus.  (Cell, 
Itiner.  of  t4e  Morea^  p.  113;  Leake,  Mortti^  vol. 
iL  p.  91 ;  Boblaye,  Recherchet^  ^.  p.  159;  Curtius 
Pekpotmeaotf  voL  L  p.  363,  seq.) 


com  or  HERAXA. 

HERAEI  MONTES  (t&  'Hpeua  fyri),  a  group 
or  range  oi  mountains  in  Sdly,  mentioned  by 
Diodoros  (iv.  84),  who  describes  in  glowing  colours 
the  plessant  shaded  valleys  in  which  they  sounded, 
the  rich  forests  with  which  they  were  covered,  and 
the  abxmdance  of  wild  fruits  Uiey  produced.  He 
gives  no  clue  to  their  position,  and  they  are  not 
mentimed  by  any  of  the  geographers  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  island  :  but  Vibius  Sequester  tells 
us  (p.  8)  that  the  river  Chrysas  had  its  source  in 
the  Heraean  mountains;  and  this  shows  that  they 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  range  which  occupies 
the  whole  north  of  Sidly,  fn»n  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messana  to  that  of  Panormus*  The  natural 
beauties  of  this  mountain  tract  accord  well  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus,  whence  the  name  of  Cale 
Acte,  **  the  beautifril  shore,"  was  given  to  the  N. 
coast  of  Sidly,  which  extends  al<Hig  the  foot  of  the 
range :  and  Fazello  describes  the  fertility  and  plea- 
santness of  their  southern  slopes  in  terms  which 
fully  justify  the  rhetorical  praises  of  Diodorus 
(Fazell.  ix.  4.  p.  385).  The  great  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  whde  of  this  range  of  mountains,  to 
the  dry  and  baro  calcareous  hills  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  Sidly,  can  indeed  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  those  intended  by  that  author.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  fix  the  predse  limits  within 
which  the  term  was  applied.  The  lofty  mass  of 
the  Monte  Madoniaf  the  Mens  Nebrodes  of  the 
andents,  is  in  feet  only  a  portion  of  the  same 
chain,  while  on  the  K  the  continuation  of  the  range, 
towards  Messana  and  the  promontory  of  Pelorus, 
appears  to  have  been  designated  as  the  Mans  Nep- 
tunius.  The  central  portion  of  the  range,  between 
Caronia  and  TVohmi,  is  still  covered  with  an  im- 
mense forest,  now  called  the  Batoo  di  Caronia: 
the  highest  summit  of  this  group,  Monte  Sort, 
attains  an  devation  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 


It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  extend  the  name  of 
the  Herad  Montes,  as  has  been  done  bj  Cluyer  and 
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Parthej,  not  only  to  the  monntains  about  Enoa, 
bat  to  the  great  calcareous  hills  which  eitend  from 
thence  to  U>e  S.E.  and  fill  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  VeU  di  Noto.  The  natoral  characters  of  that 
part  of  Sicilj  must  always  have  beea  essentiallj 
different  from  those  of  the  mountaiDons  region  of 
the  north.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERAEUM  ('H/muof:  KaravU),  a  town  on  the 
Thradan  coast  of  the  Propontis,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Bisanthe.  (Herod.  It.  90;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  In 
some  of  the  Itineraries,  the  place  is  called  Hiereum 
or  Ereon.  I  L.  &] 

HERAEUM.    [CoBiNTHDS,  p.  685,  b.J 

HERA'TEMIS  C^pdrtfus,  Arnan,  Jnd.  c  39),  a 
canal  in  Persis,  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  cut  fnm  a 
larger  river  at  no  great  distance.  This  riyer  was 
probably  the  Padargus  mentioned  in  the  same  chap- 
ter by  the  Greek  historian.  The  canal  terminated 
at  the  sea;  bat  we  are  not  aware  that  any  traces  of 
it  now  remain,  nnless  the  Khore-eiteri  of  D'An- 
ville's  map  represents  it,  which  is  possible.      [V.] 

HERBANUM,  a  town  of  Etroria,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  towns  in  the 
interior  of  that  coantxy.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  but  entirely  without  authority,  to 
be  the  place  called  Uxbs  Vetns  by  Paulus  Diaoonus 
(iv.  33),  a  name  which  has  been  probably  corrupted 
into  that  of  the  modem  dty  of  Orvieto.  The  Urbi- 
ventum  of  Prooopius  (pbpEitano^,  B.G.  ii.  20), 
which  he  describes  as  a  strong  fortress,  very  difficult 
of  access,  b  probably  the  same  plaoe  with  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  Paulua.  Orvkto  certainly  occni»es  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  town,  as  is  jKxyred  by 
tombs  and  antiquities  discovered  there,  and  the  name 
of  Urbs  Vetus  could  obviously  not  have  been  the 
original  one ;  but  the  identification  of  Uibs  Vetns 
with  Herbanum  is  mere  conjecture.  (Dennis,  Etrvria^ 
vol.  i,  p.  526.)  [E.H.B.] 

HERBESSUS.    [Erbbsbus.] 

HEUBITA  (  Epeiro,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol :  EUl  'Effi- 
raioSf  Herbitensis),  a  dty  of  the  interior  of  Sidly, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Heraean  mountains.  It  was  a  city  of  the 
Siculians,  and  is  first  mentioned  about  445  B.a,  when 
it  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  prince,  or  despot, 
named  Arcbonides,  who  co-operated  with  Ducetius, 
chief  of  the  Siculi,  in  founding  his  new  settlement  at 
Cale  Acta.  (Died.  xii.  8.)  [Calactk.]  In  B.a  403, 
it  was  besieged  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  but  with- 
out effect ;  and  several  years  after  we  find  it  still 
maintaining  its  independence  against  that  monarch. 
Meanwhile  Arcbonides,  who  was  still  ruler  of  the 
dty,  proceeded  to  extend  his  power  by  founding  the 
colony  of  Alaesa,  on  the  nortii  coast  of  the  island. 
(Diod.  xiv.  15,  16,  78.)  Diodoms  tells  us  that  the 
citizens  of  Alaesa,  having  subsequently  attained  to 
great  prosperity  [Aiaesa],  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge their  descent  from  so  inferior  a  dty  as  Her- 
bita ;  but  the  latter  leems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  pUot.  Its  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  history,  but  Cicero  caUs  it  "  honesta  et  oo- 
piosa  dritas"  (Verr.  iil  32);  it  had  a  fertUe  and 
extensive  territory,  which  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produced  abundance  of  com :  the  inhabi- 
tants were  diligent  and  active  agriculturists  (summi 
aratores),  and  a  quiet,  frugal  race.  They,  however, 
sufiered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres ;  so 
that  the  number  of  the  cultivators  (aratores)  was 
reduced  from  257  to  120,  and  their  territory  ren- 
dered almost  desolate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iiL  18,  32—34, 
51.)    Herbita  is  still  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
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Sidly  both  by  Plmy  and  Ptolemy ;  bat  after  this  all 
tisoe  of  it  disappears,  end  the  data  for  fixing  its  po- 
silion  are  suffidoitly  vague.    Ptdemy  appean  to 
plaoe  it  between  Agyrinm  and  Leootlni,  bat  the 
other  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Cicero  aod 
Diodoms  would  point  to  a  more  northeriy  positioo  : 
and  Claverins  is  probably  right  in  placing  it  at  \i- 
cofMi,  a  town  about  10  miks  NW.  of  S.  FiJ^po 
dJirgirb  (Agyrinm),  or  rather  at  a  place  caDed  Sper-^ 
Imgaj  about  2  miles  W.  of  it,  in  a  more  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  now  uninhabited.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14  ;  PcoL 
iiL  4.  §  13 ;  Cluver.  SieO,  p.  329.)        [E.  H.  B.] 
HERCULA'NEUM  (the  form  Htfcolaam  ap- 
pears  to  be  enraneoos:  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  (ad 
AtL  viL  3.  §  1)  genefklly  dted  in  aapport  of  ix, 
the  true  reading  seems  to  be  "  Aecolanam : "  see 
OrelL  ad  loo,    'HptLcAffuvy,  Strab.;  'RpKouXaycor, 
Diou  Cass.:  Eth.  Herculanensis:  Ercoitutoy,  a  towa 
of  Campania,  situated  on  the  gulf  called  t^  Crater 
(the  Bay  of  NapUt),  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt»  Veaavius. 
The  drcumstanora  attending  its  disooreiy  have  ren- 
dered its  name  far  more  celebrated  in  nudcm  times 
than  it  ever  was  in  antiquity,  when  it  certsinly  never 
rose  above  the  oonditimi  of  a  second-class  town.    It 
was,  however,  a  place  of  great  antiquity:  its  origia 
was  ascribed  by  Greek  tradition  to  Hercolee,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  founded  a  small  city  on  the  spot,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name.  (Dionys.  i  44»)   Heoee 
it  is  called  by  Ovid  <*  Herculeaurbs"  (lfetxT.711). 
But  this  was  doubtless  a  mere  inference  finan  the 
name  itself,  and  we  have  no  acooont  of  any  Greek 
colony  there  in  historical  times,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  must  have  reonved  a  coosidentble  mixtare  at 
least  of  a  Greek  population,  from  the  ndghboorii^ 
cities  of  Neapolis  or  Cnmae:  and  there  is  no  doaU 
of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  influences  had  pervaded 
the  manners  and  institations  of  its  inhabitant,  in 
common  with  those  of  all  this  part  of  Campania. 
Strabo's  account  of  its  early  histoiy  is  confiued;  he 
teUs  us  it  was  at  first  occuped  (as  well  as  its  neigh- 
bour Pompeii)  by  Oscans,  afterwards  by  lyniieaiana 
and  Pela^lians,  and  after  this  by  the  Samnitea  (v. 
Pi  247.)    It  is  doubtful  whether  he  here  means  by 
Tyrrhenians  the  Etruscans,  or  rather  uses  the  two 
names  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians   aa   neaiiy 
synonymous:  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doabt  the 
fiict  that  Herculaneum  may  have  been  at  ooe  time  a 
Pelasgic  settlement,  and  that  its  population,  previoas 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites,  was  partly  of  Pe- 
lasgic and  partly  of  Oscan  extraction     Its  name, 
and  the  l^oids  which  connected  it  with  Hercoles, 
may  in  this  case  have  been  originally  Pelasgic,  ani 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Greeks.    It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Campania  (Strab.  I.  &):  and  this  is  all  that  we 
know  of  its  histoiy  previous  to  its  passing  tmder  the 
Roman  dominion.    Kqp  have  we  any  particular  ac- 
count of  the  time  at  which  this  took  place;  for  the 
Herculaneum  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  45)  as  having 
been  taken  by  the  consul  Carvilins  from  the  Samnites 
in  B.  c.  293,  must  certainly  be  another  town  of  the 
name  situated  in  the  interior  of  Samnium,  though 
we  have  no  further  clue  to  its  position.     The  only 
occasion  on  which  it  plays  any  part  in  history  is 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  took  up  arms  against 
the  Romans,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  F.  Didius, 
supported  by  a  Hirpinian  legion  under  Minatios 
Magics.    (VelL  Pat.  ii.  16.)    It  has  been  supposed 
that  a  body  of  Roman  colonists  was  afterwards  esta* 
blished  there  by  Sulla  (Zumpt,  deCoL^  259),  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  It  seems,  however,  to  hare 
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be^  certainly  a  place  of  soxne  importance  at  this 
time:  it  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  monicipinm  and  ap- 
{lears  to  have  been  well  fortified,  whence  Strabo  calls 
it  a  fortress  (^povpioy) :  he  describes  it  as  enjoying 
a  peculiarly  healthy  situation,  an  advantage  which 
it  owed  to  its  slightly  elevated  position,  on  a  pro- 
jecting headland.  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  246.)  The  historian 
Sisenna  also,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Nonius 
(iii.  p.  207.  S.9.  Flavins),  describes  it  as  situated 
on  elevated  ground  between  two  rivers.  Its  ports 
also  were  among  the  best  on  this  line  of  coast. 
(Dionys.  i.  44.)  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  became  so  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  many  of  them  would  have 
settled  at  Hercuhmeum,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  municipal  opulence  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  results  of  recent  discoveries;  but 
though  its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela  and  Floras, 
as  well  as  by  Pliny,  among  the  cities  of  the  coast  of 
Campania,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  rose  to  a  par 
with  the  more  flourishing  and  splendid  cities  of  that 
wealthy  region.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  9;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  6; 
Plin.  ilL  5.  s.  9.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  discoveries  which 
liave  been  made  upon  the  site. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.d.  63)  Herculaneum 
sufiered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid 
great  part  of  the  dty  in  ruins,  and  seriously  damaged 
the  buildings  that  remained  standing.  (Senec.  N, 
Qu,  vi.  1.)  This  was  the  same  earUiquiJce  which 
nearly  destroyed  Pompeii,  though  it  is  referred  by 
Tacitus  to  the  preceding  year.  (Ann.  xv.  22.) 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79), 
a  still  more  serious  calamity  befell  both  cities  at 
once,  the  memorable  eraption  of  Vesuvius  in  that 
year  having  buried  them  both  under  the  vast  accu- 
mulations ^  ashes,  cinders,  and  volcanic  sand  poured 
forth  by  that  mountain.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24.) 
Hercuhmeum,  from  its  position  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountain,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  describing  the  catastrophe,  which  does 
not  however  mention  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii 
by  name.  (Plm.  Ep.  vL  16, 20.)  But  Retina,  where 
the  elder  Pliny  first  attempted  to  land,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  oi  the  eraption,  was  in  the 
immediate  ndghbourhood  of  the  former  city.  Its 
close  proximity  to  Vesuvius  was  also  the  cause  that 
the  bed  of  ejected  materials  under  which  Hercu- 
laneum was  buried  assumed  a  more  compact  and 
solid  form  than  that  which  covered  Pompdi,  though 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been  stated  by 
many  writers,  that  the  former  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  st^ream  of  lava.  The  substance  with  which  it 
is  covered  is  only  a  kind  of  volcanic  tuff,  formed  of 
accumulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  partially  conso- 
lidated by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is  often  poured 
out  in  large  quantities  during  volcanic  eraptions. 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoes^  p.  222,  2nd  edit.)  The 
destraction  of  the  unfortunate  dty  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  or  rebuild 
it:  but  it  appears  that  a  small  population  gradually 
settled  once  more  upon  the  site  where  it  was  buried, 
and  hence  we  again  meet  with  the  name  of  Hercu- 
laneum in  the  Itineraries  of  the  4th  century.  (Tab, 
Petit)  This  later  settlement  is  supposed  to  have 
been  again  destroyed  by  the  eraption  df  Vesuvius  m 
▲.  D.  472 ;  and  no  trace  is  subsequently  found  of  the 
name. 

Though  the  position  of  Herculaneum  was  clearly 
fixed  by  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  coast  between 
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Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
its  exact  site  remained  long  unknown;  it  was  placed 
by  Gluverius  at  Torre  del  Greco,  nearly  two  miles 
too  &r  to  the  E.  (Gluver.  ItaL  p.  1154.)  But  in 
1738  the  remains  of  the  theatre  were  acddentally 
discovered  in  sinking  a  well,  in  the  village  of  Retina; 
and  excavations,  being  from  this  time  systematically 
carried  on,  have  brought  to  light  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  andent  dty,  including  the  Forum,  with 
two  adjacent  temples  and  a  Basilica.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  circumstance  that  the  ground  above  the 
site  of  the  buried  city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  large  and  populous  villages  of  Retina  and  Portici 
has  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  ex- 
cavations, which  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by 
subterranean  galleries;  and  even  the  portions  thus 
explored  have  been  for  the  most  part  filled  up  again 
with  earth  and  rabbish,  after  they  had  been  examined, 
and  the  portable  objects  found  carried  off.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  while  the  works  of  art  discovered 
here  far  exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  bronze  statues  espedally  form 
some  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  the  remains  of  the  dty  itself  possess  com- 
paratively little  interest  The  only  portion  that  re- 
mains accessible  is  the  theatre,  a  noble  edifice,  built 
of  sdid  stone,  in  a  veij  massive  style ;  it  has  1 8  ctifzet , 
or  rows  of  seats,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  containing  8000  persons.  Fragments  dis- 
covered in  it  prove  that  it  was  adoraed  with  eques- 
trian statues  of  bronze,  as  well  as  with  two  chariots 
or  bigae  in  gilt  bronze;  and  several  statues  both  in 
bronze  and  marble  have  been  extracted  from  it.  For 
this  splendid  edifice,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
over  die  entrance,  the  dtizens  of  Herculaneum  were 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a  private  individual, 
L.  Annius  Mammianus  Rnfus :  the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown;  but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  R(»nan  empire,  and  the  building  had 
consequently  existed  but  a  short  time  previous  to  its 
destracticm.  From  the  theatre  a  handsome  street, 
36  feet  in  breadth,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
porticoes,  led  to  a  large  open  space  w  foram,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  stood  a  Basilica  of  a  noble  style  of 
arehitectnre.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  this 
was  erected  at  his  own  cost  by  M.  Nonius  Balbus, 
praetor  and  proconsul,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
built the  gates  and  walls  of  the  dty.  No  part  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  andent  dty  therefore  remain  almost 
unknown.  Not  far  fix>m  the  Basilica  were  discovered 
two  temples,  one  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription, was  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
(Mater  Deum),  and  had  been  restored  by  Vespasian 
after  the  earthquake  of  a.d.  63.  Another  small 
tonple,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  theatre,  appa- 
rently dedicated  to  Hereules,  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  were  adoraed,  and  which  have  been  from 
thence  transported  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  At 
some  distance  from  these  buildings,  towards  the  W., 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  ravine  or  water- 
course, was  found  a  villa  or  private  house  of  a  most 
sumptuous  description ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  which  now  adora 
the  Neapolitan  Museum  were  extracted.  Still  more 
interest  was  at  first  excited  by  the  discovery  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  thb  villa  of  a  small  library  or  cabi- 
net of  MSS.  on  rolls  of  papyrus,  which,  though 
charred  and  blackened  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
substance  resembling  charcoal,  were  found   to  be 
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still  legible.  Bat  the  hopes  at  first  eDtettsined  that 
we  should  here  recover  some  of  the  lost  litenuy 
treasnres  oi  antiquity  have  been  signally  disap- 
pointed, the  worla  discorered  being  principallj 
treatises  on  the  Epicnrean  philosophj  of  rerj  little 
interest 

A  fall  aocoont  of  the  early  excavations  and  dis< 
Goveries  at  Herculanenm  will  be  fbnnd  in  Vennti 
(^PHtne  Sooverte  di  Ercolano^  4to.  Boma,  1 748),  and 
in  tbe  more  recent  work  of  lorio  (Notigia  tugli  Scavi 
di  ErcolanOy  8vo.  Naples,  1827).  The  works  of  art 
and  other  muioments  discovered  on  the  site,  are 
figured  and  described  in  the  magnificent  work  of 
L$  AntickitiL  di  ErcokmOj  in  8  vols,  folio,  published 
at  Naples,  from  1757  to  1792.  The  inscriptions 
are  given  by  Mommsen  (/n«cr.  Begn.  Neap,  pp.  122 
— 127);  and  an  account  of  the  papyri  will  be  found 
prefixed  to  the  work  entitled  Berctdanamwn  Vol»- 
mmtfrn  quae  tupernmt^  of  which  only  two  volumes 
have  beoi  published,  in  1793  and  1809.  A  sum- 
mary sccount  of  the  general  results  will  be  found  in 
Bomanelli  (  Viagffio  wi  BrcolanOf  8va  Naples,  1 81 1), 
and  in  Murray's  Hondbooh  for  SouHhem  Italy.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  superior  facilities 
afibrded  by  Pompeii  have  for  many  years  caused 
Hercnlaneum  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected  :  even 
the  excavations  previously  carried  on  were  conducted 
without  system,  and  no  regular  plans  were  ever  taken 
of  the  edifices  and  portions  of  the  dty  then  explored. 

The  modem  village  of  Retina^  which  now  covers 
a  large  part  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  has 
evidently  retained  the  name  of  Retina,  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  desoibing  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  d.  79.  (Plin.  Ep, 
vi.  16.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  naval  station, 
where  a  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  fieet  at 
Misenum  (Glassiarii)  were  at  that  time  posted,  who 
applied  in  great  terror  to  Pliny  to  extricate  them 
fh>m  their  perilous  position.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  have  been  close  to  the  sea- coast,  and  probably 
served  as  the  port  of  Herculaneum.  The  exact 
position  of  this  cannot  now  be  traced,  for  the  whole  of 
this  line  of  coast  has  undergone  considerable  alterations 
from  volcanic  action.  The  point  of  the  promontory 
on  which  tbe  ancient  ci^  was  situated  is  said  to  be 
95  foet  within  the  present  line  of  coast;  and  the 
difference  at  other  points  is  much  more  considerable. 
We  learn  from  Columella  {R,  R.  x.  135)  that  Her- 
culaneum possessed  salt-works,  wliich  he  calls  "  Sa- 
linae  Herculeae,**  on  the  coast  to  the  £.,  immediately 
a^oining  the  territory  of  Pompeii.  The  Tabula 
marks  a  station,  which  it  calls  "  Oplontis,**  between 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  6  miles  from  the  former 
town ;  but  the  name,  which  is  otherwise  unknown, 
is  probably  corrupt        [E.  H.  B.] 

HERCULEUM  FEETUM.    [GaditanuxFbb. 

TCJM.] 

HE'RCULIS  ARENAE  (al  rov  'HpaicKtovs 
Oiycs),  a  range  of  sand-hills  in  the  NW.  of  Cyre- 
naica,  behind  Hesperides,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Lathon.  (Ptol.  iv.  4.  §§  8,  10.)  They 
form  the  N.  part  of  the  JeM  Barkah,  its  S.  part 
being  the  Velpi  M.  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.J 

HE'RCULIS  COLUMNAE  (ol  •HpojcX^ou*  or^- 
Xof .  a/  *HfNbcXcioi  or^Aeu,  Strab.  &c. ;  *lApaKKiot 
tnaKxUj  *HpaK\4os  fc(oy«s,  Pind. :  Herculeae  Co- 
lumnae,  Mel.,  Plin.,  &c :  Herculis  Speculae,  Flor. 
iv.  2 :  also  simply  ^riiKai  and  Columnae :  the  PUlars 
ofHercuUi)f  is  a  name  commonly  understood  now, 
as  it  was  generally  among  the  andents,  in  one  par- 
ticular sense,  namely,  as  denoting  the  twin  rocks 
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which  guard  the  entraoce  of  the  Meditemnean 
(Mare  Internum,  &c.)  at  the  E.  extremis  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  [GADiTANim  Fretum]  ;  of 
which  the  one  on  the  N.  or  European  side  waa  called 
Calpe,  that  on  the  S.  or  African  side  Abtia.  But 
this  simple  statement  is  fiu*  from  containing  a  snf- 
fident  account  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Its  origin  goes  back  into  the  legendary  period; 
and  we  are  here  again  involved  in  ^e  oft-recurring 
difficulty  as  to  whether  the  legend  was  founded  on  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge,  or  whether,  the  legend 
bdng  purely  imaginary  at  first,  a  positive  sense  was 
givm  to  it  as  geograjJiical  discovery  advanced.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  oofytrnns^  as  well  as 
altarSy  were  erected  to  mark  the  furthest  points 
reached  by  conquerors  and  discoverers  [Alexjutdsi 
Arae]  ;  and  hence,  in  connection  with  the  mythical 
expedition  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  west,  such 
memorials  would  be  sought  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  find  Pillars  of  Hercules  mentiaoed  in 
other  distant  r^ons  of  the  earth  to  which  Hercules 
was  supposed  to  have  penetrated,  namely,  in  the  N. 
of  Germany,  and  the  W.  extremity  of  GanL  (Tac. 
Germ.  3,34;  Scymn.  Ch.  188;  Setr.ad  Virg.Ae$i. 
XL  262,  where  we  have  a  parallel  case  in  **  the  PQ- 
lars  of  Proteus  "  for  tbe  borders  of  Egypt)  Other 
examples  are  mentioned  in  the  interesting  discnsskxi 
on  this  use  of  columns  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  170,  171). 
Bat  there  was  also  another  reason  to  look  for  oolnmia 
in  those  regions;  for  Aeschylus  tells  us  of  the  "  Pil- 
lar of  Heaven  and  Earth,**  that  is,  the  pillar  which, 
resting  on  earth,  supported  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
which  was  upborne  by  AtUs  {Prom.  349,  428). 
That  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  identified  by  soom 
with  those  of  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  &ct  thai  the 
former  are  also  called  the  Pillars  ofKremos  and  of 
BriareuSf  deities,  like  Atlas,  of  the  Titan  racei 
(Aristot  ap.  Aelian,  V,  iT.  v.  3;  Hesych.  s.  9.  Bpa- 
p4w  arriKou;  Eustath.  ad  IHon.  Per.  564 ;  SchoL 
ApolL  Rhod.  I  165:  the  Scholiast  to  Pindar,  Aon. 
ilL  37,  calls  them  the  Pillars  of  Aegaeon,  which  is 
another  name  of  Briareus;  and  elsewhere  Briarens 
himself  is  called  Hercules,  Zenob.  Prov.  Cent.  t.  48.) 
But  when  the  ancient  writers  began  to  investigate 
the  matter  more  closely,  they  were  greatly  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  where  the  PUlais  were  to  Im  sooght, 
what  they  were,  and  why  they  were  called  by  the 
name  of  Hercules. 

1.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Homer,  although  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ulysses's  passage 
out  of  the  sea  into  the  ocean  and  back  again,  seems 
to  imply  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Straits. 
The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  in  Gredc  poetry  is  by  Pindar,  who  more 
than  once  names  tham  as  the  point  to  which  the 
fame  of  his  heroes  reached,  but  beyond  which  no 
mortal  could  advance,  whether  he  were  wise  or 
foolish;  and  in  one  passage  he  speaks  of  Gades  in 
the  same  terms,  thus  evidently  regarding  the  two 
portions  as  closely  connected.  (Pind.  02.  iii.  79, 
Nem.  iiL  35,  iv.  112,  IsAm.  iv.  20.)  Herodotus, 
whose  knowledge  was  derived  from  the  recoids  of 
Phoenician  navigation,  speaks  of  the  Pillan  with 
perfect  familiarity,  as  of  a  well-known  positian,  and 
the  tenour  of  his  remarks  on  those  r^ous  leaves 
little,  if  any  doubt,  that  he  placed  them  at  the  Straits. 
(Herod,  iv.  42,  181,  185.)  Scylax  assigns  to  them 
the  same  position,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Mediterraneaa, 
and  near  Gades.  He  places  them  at  the  dj^nne  of 
a  day's  journey  firom  one  another,  and  distinguishea 
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betw«en  the  Cchtimu  t»  Europe  and  the  CoIwum 
«» lAbya,  using  the  plnnl  bj  a  kind  of  attmction, 
for,  when  be  deecriba  them  more  particnlarlj,  he 
speaks  of  each  in  the  singalar.  (Scjiaz,  pp.  1,  51, 
ed.  Hudson;  pp.  1,  120,  126,  ed.  Grono?.)  From 
these  testimonies,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 
allusions  of  other  writers,  it  appears  that  the  common 
opinion  had  become  pretty  well  established  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  (Gomp.  Poljb.  iil.  35;  I>iod.  Sic 
17.  18;  Dion.  Per.  64,  454,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.\ 
Palaeph.  52;  Philoetr.  ViL  ApoUtm,  t.  1,  5,  &c.) 
The  same  thing  is  evident  from  numerous  passages 
of  Strabo,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  veiy  interesting 
discussion  on  the  whole  subject,  accounts  for  the 
▼arions  positions  assigned  to  the  Pillars  as  folkws 
(iii.  pp.  169 — 172).  An  oracle  had  commanded  the 
Tynans  to  found  a  colony  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  settlers  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  on  arriving  at 
the  Straits,  thought  they  had  reached  the  term  both 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  of  the  expedition  of 
Hercules;  and,  taking  the  rocks  of  CaJpe  and  Abyla 
for  the  Pillars  of  which  they  were  in  search,  they 
landed  at  a  spot  within  the  Straits,  where  stood,  in 
Strabo's  time,  the  city  of  the  Ezitani  [Saxetakum]  ; 
but,  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious,  they  retumed. 
Another  party,  sent  out  some  time  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded 1500  stadia  beyond  the  Straits,  as  far  as  an 
island  sacred  to  Hercules,  opposite  to  the  spot  on  the 
Iberian  coast  where  the  dty  of  Onoba  afterwards 
stood;  but,  again  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious, 
these  also  returned  home.  A  third  attempt  had  for 
its  result  the  foundation  of  Gades.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  sought  the  PiUars  in  the  headlands 
of  the  Straits,  others  at  Gades,  and  others  at  some 
place  even  beyond  Gades  in  the  Ocean.  The  genn'al 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  Galpe  and  Abyla;  but  some, 
among  whom  was  Artemidoms,  took  the  Pillars  to 
be  the  small  ishmds  near  each,  of  which  one  was 
called  the  Island  of  Hera,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  the  islands  off  C  Trafalgar^  the  ancient  Jn- 
nonls  Prom.,  which  headland  the  anthers  of  this 
o|nnion  seem  to  have  confounded  with  Calpe.  (Comp. 
the  Note  to  Groskurd's  translation,  h  c.)  Some  even 
transferred  the  celebrated  rocks  called  Planetae  and 
Symplegades  to  the  Straits,  and  identified  them  with 
tiie  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scymnus  Chins,  who,  like 
Artemidoms,  took  the  Hilars  for  islands,  places  them 
far  within  the  Straits,  at  Maevaca,  near  the  city  of 
the  Exitani,  above  mentioned.    (Vv.  142 — 145). 

2.  As  to  vhat  the  pillars  were  believed  to  be, 
Stmbo  also  gives  some  interesting  information.  Some 
took  them  for  rocky  headlands,  others  for  islands; 
the  fonner  rising  up  from  the  Isjid,  the  latter  out  of 
the  sea,  like  gigantic  columns.  But  others,  regard- 
ing the  custom  previously  referred  to,  or  even  taking 
the  word  <rni\ai  literally,  looked  for  cities,  or  arti- 
ficial mounds,  or  columns,  or  statues,  erected  either 
1^  Hercules  himself,  to  mark  the  term  of  his  con- 
quests, or  dedicated  by  Phoenician  navigators  to  this 
their  tutelary  deity,  to  record  the  extent  q&  their 
discoveries.  (Comp.  Hesych.  ».v.  orhKat  ZurrSfiovs.) 
This  literal  interpretation,  he  tells  us,  prevailed 
among  the  Iberians  and  Libyans,  who  denied  that 
there  was  anything  at  the  Straits  resembling  columns, 
but  pointed  out,  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
bronze  columns  in  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Gades, 
on  which  the  expenses  of  building  the  temple  were 
inscribed.  He  adds  that  this  opinion  was  held  by 
Poseidonius,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
who  considered  the  pillars  to  mean  promontories. 
Strabo'B  refutation  of  this  opnion  is  an  interesting 
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effort  of  ancient  criticism.  (Comp.  Strab.  L  ppi  21, 
32,  47,  49,  51,  52,  56,  58,  64,  ii.  pp.  67,  68,  71, 

78,  79,  84,  86,  89,  90,  93, 101,105,  108,  &c.&c) 
Not  only  the  naturCj  but  also  the  mmiborf  of  the 
Pillars  was  disputed;  the  common  opinion  making 
them  tt0o,  while  others  gave  the  number  as  one,  or 
three,  or  four.    (Hesycb.  I,  c.) 

3.  The  true  reason  of  the  natne  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  fact  that  Melcarth,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Heradee,  was  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  legends  respect- 
ing Hercules:  how  fiur  those  legends  originated  in 
the  Phoenician  worship,  this  is  not  the  jjace  to  in- 
quire. The  view  genenJly  taken  by  the  Greeks  may 
be  collected  from  the  passages  of  Strabo  just  quoted. 
But  the  later  writers  sought  for  an  interpretation 
from  their  physical  views  of  the  legends  of  Hercules. 
One  story  was  that  he  tore  asunder  the  rocks  which 
had  before  entirely  divided  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  the  ocean.  (Mela,  i.  5.  §  3,  iL  6.  §  6.)  PUny 
assigns  both  reasons  (iii.  prooem.  ^  Abila  Africae, 
Europae  Calpe,  laborum  HercuUs  meta:  quam  ob 
causam  indigenae  colnmnas  ejus  Dei  vocant,  cre- 
dnntque  perfossas  exdusa  antea  admisisse  maiia,  et 
rerum  naturae  mutasse  fadem.")  The  interesting 
speculations  of  the  andents,  respecting  the  physicid 
changes  resulting  from  the  supposed  disruption,  es- 
peciidly  the  opinion,  discussed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  previously  been  connected  with 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  the  Jsthmvs  of  Suet  was 
formed  by  the  lowering  of  the  Mediterranean  through 
its  new  outiet,  bdong  rather  to  other  pkces  in  this 
work  [Ebtthbaedm  Mass,  Marx  Imtbrndk]  : 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  here  that 
Mela  (L  c)  indicates  just  the  opposite  opinion, 
namdy,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  elevated  by  the 
influx  of  Uie  Atiantic;  and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed 
by  Pliny's  phrase  of  **  admisisse  maria.'*  Anotiier 
legend  was  that  Hercules  forced  the  two  rocks  into 
temporary  uniim  to  make  a  bridge  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  the  herds  of  Geryon  to  Libya  ( Avien.  Ora 
MariL  326);  and  another,  that  he  narrowed  the 
Strait,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  sea-monsters  which  had 
previously  made  thdr  way  in  from  the  Ocean  and 
infested  the  Mediterranean  (Diod.  Sic  iv.  18).  It 
only  remains  to  notice  that  one  of  the  prindpal 
panJlels  of  latitude,  by  which  Eratosthenes  and 
other  andent  geographers  divided  the  earth  into 
icX(/Mrra,  was  drawn  through  the  Pilkrs,  pasdng 
also  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Athens,  Rhodes, 
and  the  Taurus,  to  Thinae.    (Strab.  ii.  pp.  67,  68, 

79,  &c  &c.;  Sichwartz,  Diss,  de  Cohmnis  Her- 
cuUSf  Altorf,  1749, 4to;  Gosselin,  Hech,  sur  la  Geogr, 
SysL  des  Anc  tome  iv.  pp.  1 — 10,  Paris,  1813; 
Humboldt,  Kritische  Untersuchunffen,  voL  i.  pp.  451, 
folL;  Ukert,  vd.  ii.  pp.  248,  b.  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  INSULA.     [Ca&tbago  Nova: 
Onoba]. 
HETICULISLIBURNIPORTUS  [Libttmiuii.] 
HETtCULIS  MONOECI  PORTUS.    [Mokok- 

CU8.] 

HE'RCULIS  PORTUS.  1.  A  small  port  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Monte  Argeniaro,   [Abgentarivs  Mo2ra.] 

2.  (6  'HpaK\4ovs  XiyAiVy  Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Portus 
Herculis,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10),  a  port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  placed  by  Pliny  between  Hipponium  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Metanrus.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  between  Hipponium  and  the  Portus  Herculis  that 
the  coast  began  to  curve  round  towards  the  Sidlian 
Strait.     Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  was 
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given  to  tbe  port  of  TropSa,  wbich  is  doie  to  tlie 
headland  called  Capo  Vatioano,  where  ihs  ooaat 
actually  begins  to  trend  to  the  S.,  and  most  alwsjs 
hare  been  of  importance  as  a  port.  The  modem 
name  of  Tropea  aeems  to  point  to  a  Boman  origin, 
bat  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  writer. 

3.  {'HpoKKiovs  Xifiip^,  PtoL  iiL  3.  §  8),  a  port  on 
the  sooth  coast  of  fiarriinia,  between  Sold  and 
Nora,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  is,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  the  one  now  known  as  Porto  di  MalfaUmo, 
(De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  toL  iL  p. 
394.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HE'BCULIS  PBOMONTOBIUM(Ti*Hpa«X««»r, 
Strab.  Ti.  p.  259),  a  promontory  of  Brnttinm,  which 
is  regarded  by  Strabo  as  the  extreme  S.  pnnt  of  that 
country,  and  consequently  of  all  Italy.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  Sparthento,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  SE. 
point  of  the  great  headland  forming  the  extremity 
of  Brnttinm,  as  Gape  Lencopetra  (Capo  deffArmt) 
u  the  SW.  Hence,  Strabo  is  porfectly  correct  in 
saying  that,  immediately  after  dooblmg  the  Her- 
culean Promontory,  the  coarse  of  a  voyager  woald 
lie  to  the  NE.  It  is,  however,  in  jnst  the  same 
latitude  as  Lencopetra,  which  was  more  commonly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HE'BCULIS  PBOMONTOBIUM  (;Hpiuc\iovs 
Hxpov,  C,  Mogador),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Mauretania,  half  a  degree  S.  of  the  month  of  the 
river  Phuth.    (Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'BCULIS  SILVA,  a  forest  of  Gennany,  men- 
tioned  only  by  Tacitus  {^Ann.  ii.  12)  as  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Visnrgis,  whence  modem  writers 
identify  it  with  the  SunuQebirgef  on  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Minden.  [L.  S.] 

HE'BCULIS  TEMPLUM.  [Gades.] 
HEBCUNIATAE  or  HEBCUNIATES  ('Epicov- 
ytaral),  a  tribe  in  Pannonia,  occnpying  the  district 
between  the  Dannbins  and  lake  Pelsa  (Plin.  iii.  28; 
Ptol.  il  16.  §  3.)  Their  name  is  believed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  a  Celtic  people.  [L.  Su] 

HEBCYNA-  [BoEoriA,  p.  412,  b.] 
HEBCY'NLA  SILVA  iHercynitu  SaUiu,  Uv.v. 
34;  Hereywum  jugum^  Plin.  iv.  28;  'Zpicuvla.  Z\% 
*Zpidvioy  Spof,  'Epiciyios  Spv^f,  rh  'Epid^ia),  a 
range  of  monntains  in  Gennany,  the  extent  and 
situation  of  which  are  described  very  differently  by 
the  writers  of  different  ages.  Some  of  the  earlier 
authors  place  the  Hercynian  forest  near  the  Pyrenees 
(Scbol.  adIHonys,  Perieg.  286),  while  others  assign 
to  it  a  place  near  the  northern  ocean  (Diod.  v.  21 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  285;  Senec  Med,  712) 
or  in  the  country  of  the  Cdts  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon. 
Khod.  iv.  640).  The  earliest  mention  of  it  occuis 
in  Aristotle  {Meteor,  i.  13:  ^hpKlwuL  ^pi}),  who 
speaks  of  it  generally  as  a  nmge  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  but  the  first  author  that  affords 
any  more  detailed  information  is  Julius  Caesar  (B.  (?. 
vi.  24,  25),  according  to  whom  its  breadth  was  nine 
days'  journey  and  its  length  sixty.  It  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvetil,  Nemetes,  and  Bau- 
raci,  and  extending  in  an  eastern  direction  parallel  to 
the  Danube  reached  the  countiy  of  the  Daci  and 
Anartes;  it  then  turned  northward,  traversing  the 
countries  of  many  nations.  He  therefore  makes  the 
mountains  commence  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
and  leaves  its  eastern  termination  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  Pomponios  Mela  (iii.  3)  and  Strabo  (iv. 
p.  292)  agree  with  this  description,  according  to 
which  the  Hercynia  Silva  would  be  a  general  name 
forahnost  all  the  mountains  of  Southern  and  Central 


Gcmaiiy,  that  is,  fioDB  the  Bannea  of  dKDandbe  t» 
Transylvania,  oomprisii^  the  Sehwanwald,  Oden- 
wald,  Spesaart,  Bhon,  Thnringer  Wald,  the  Han 
mnnntain  (iriuch  seems  to  have  retained  a  traee  of 
the  ancient  name),  Banhe  Alp^  Steigcfvald,  and  the 
Fichtel-,  £r£-,  and  Bicseugehuge.  At  a  later  peiiod, 
when  the  mountains  of  Germany  had  beoome  better 
known  to  the  Bomans,  the  name  HeitTnia  SSva  was 
applied  to  the  more  limited  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending annind  Bdiemia,  and  cxtwtding  tfarooch 
Moravia  into  Hungary.  (Tac  Germ.  2&,  30 ;  Plin. 
iv.  25,28.)  Ptokniy(iL  1L§  7)  applies  the  name 
only  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sndetes  with  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  Caesar  (fi.  G.  vL  26,  foIL)  gives 
a  fullaooonnt  of  some  of  the  more  intensting  anmnab 
that  were  found  in  tiiose  extensive  forests.  At  the 
time  when  they  became  better  known,  the  sq;iante 
parts  of  the  mountain  chain  were  difrignaled  by 
separate  names,  as  Almoboy  Bamraei  J/oalec,  Alpii 
MonUSy  Baoemt  SiltfOf  MeUbocmy  Smdeti  Mamies, 
Gabreia  SUva,  Ascibnyme  Mont,  and  Sarwiatki 
Montet.  The  name  Hercyiua,  which  same  regard 
as  a  name  of  Celtic  origin,  is  probablj  coimorted 
with  the  old  German  Hart,  Hard,  and  Mars,  signi- 
fying a  woody  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

HEBD(XNEACEf»8»Wa,Ptol.:  Or(ibiia),acityof 
the  interior  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the 
Appian  Way  which  led  from  Canusium,  hj  Equns 
Tnticus,  to  Beneventum.  It  was  distant  26  B.  zniles 
from  Canusium  and  19  from  Aecae  (TVo^a).  {/tm. 
Jfitp.116;  Tab,PetU,;  Strab.  vL  p.  283,  where  the 
name  is  cormptly  written  in  all  the  HSS.  and  old 
editions  KcpScvyto.)  Herdonea  is  remaricahle  in  Bo- 
man history  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  two 
different  Boman  armies  by  Hannibal  at  an  intoval  of 
only  2  years :  the  one  in  B.a  212,  under  the  praeior 
Cn.  Fnlvius  Flaocus  ;  the  other  in  B.a  210,  under 
the  proconsul  Cn.  Fnlvius  Centnmalus.  (Liv.  xxv. 
21,  xxvii.  1.)  After  the  seoood  of  these  victories, 
Hannibal,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fiddity  of 
Herdonea  (which  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Cannae), 
destroyed  the  city,  and  transferred  all  its  inhabitants 
to  Metapontum  uid  ThnriL  It  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  but  appears  never  to  have  risen 
again  into  a  place  of  importance.  SUius  Italicus 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obscure  and  deserted  place  (viiL 
568) ;  and  though  its  existence  as  oneof  the  municipal 
towns  of  central  Apulia  b  attested  bj  the  geo- 
graphers and  itineraries  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Itol. 
iiL  1.  §  72 ;  Strab.  I  &),  its  name  is  never  spun 
mentioned  in  history.  It  appears  howevo*  to  have 
survived  till  the  nuddle  ages,  and  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  described 
as  extensive  and  indicating  a  place  of  importance, 
are  stiU  visible  on  the  summit  of  a  slight  hill,  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  modem  Ordoita,  a  mere 
group  of  houses  between  Bovino  and  Cerigkola,  on 
the  high  road  from  Naples  to  OtraiUo.  They  are 
described  by  Mola  (JPertgrtnoL  per  la  PigUa, 
p.  44),  and  by  Bomanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  258). 

The  name  of  Herdonea  is  variously  oorrapted  into 
Erdonias  (Itm.  Ani.  p.  116),  Serdoms  (/fm.  Bier. 
p.  610),  Ardona  {lAb.  Colon,  p.  260) :  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Ardonbak  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiv.  20),  where  Fabius  established  his  winter 
quarters  in  b.  a  214,  is  only  a  oorraption  of  the 
same  name.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HE'BIUS  C^pios),  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  1)  places  the 
Herius  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdnnensis,  between 
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the 'Britates  Portns  and  the  VlndanA  or  Vidaba 
Portiu.  Ptolemy's  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Herins  (49|^)  makes  it  nearly  as  far  north  as  the 
outlet  of  the  Seine.  D'Anville  [Durbtib]  supposes 
the  Herins  to  be  the  Vilainey  the  first  large  river 
north  of  the  Loire,  He  adds  (iVottce,  ^.,  Herius 
Fluv.)  tlwt  the  passage  of  the  Viiaine  between 
Jioche-Bemard  and  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  is  now 
called  Treig-hieTf  and  that  we  may  readily  believe 
Treig-hier  to  be  a  corruption  of  Trajectum  Herii. 
This  may  be  so;  or  Treig-kier  may  be  the  old  Celtic 
name.  Some  geographers  assume  the  Herius  to  be 
the  small  river  Awray  north  of  the  Vikune ;  but  this 
is  only  a  guess  like  the  other.  [6.  L;] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  ('Epfco/a  JSucpa,  Ptol.  iii. 
^7.  §  3),  a  point  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  has 
been  identified  with  Ponta  Trividi.  (Hock,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  388.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  C^ppuBua  &Kpa).  1.  A 
headland  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica,  between  Pho&- 
nicDs  and  Paraetonium.  (PtoL  iv.  5.  §  7;  Siadi- 
asm.  p.  437).  2.  In  Africa  Propria.  [Mercurii 
Prom.]  [P.  s.] 

HERMI'NIUS  MONS  (rhSpos  'Epniviop:  Sierra 
de  la  EstreUayy  a  mountain  range  of  Lusitania,  S.  of 
the  river  Durius  (^Douro\  a  position  of  some  impor- 
tance in  Caesar's  campaign  iu  Lusitania.  (Dion  Cass, 
xjcxvii.  62;  Hirt  Bell.  AUx,  48;  Suet.  Cae».  64.) 
in  the  middle  ages  it  was  still  called  Hemuno  and 
Arminna  (Resendius,  Ati^.  Lusit.  p.  68;  Link, 
Reise  durch  Portugcdl^  vol.  ii.  p.  142;  Florez, 
Esp.  S.  voL  xiii.  p.  166;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
277>  [P.  S.] 

HERMIONE  or  HERMION  ('EpAu<{i^,  Herod., 
Xen.,  Strab. ;  *Epfu6vj  Eurip.  Berc.  Fur.  615  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  52 ;  'Epfii&y  Scylax,  p.  20  :  Eth.  'Epfu- 
Ofcvf;  fern.  *EpfiiovU:  Adj.  *EpfiioyiK6sj  Hermio- 
neus,  Hermionius,  Hermionicns:  the  territory  'Epfu- 
oWf),  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Argolis, 
in  the  wider  use  of  this  term,  but  an  independent 
city  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history, 
and  possessing  a  territory  named  Hermionis.  The 
sea  between  the  southern  coast  of  Argolis  and  the 
island  of  Hydrea  was  called  after  it  the  Hermioni- 
cus  SiKus  {*EpfJuoviKht  KdkwoSf  Strab.  viii.  p.  386), 
which  was  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  Argolic  and 
Saronic  gulfs. 

Hermione  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys  by  Heracles, 
and  to  hove  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  their 
three  chief  towns  were  Hermione,  Asine,  and  Eton. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  47 ;  Diod.  iv.  37.)  Hermione  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  its  kindred  dty 
Asme.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  560.)  Asine  and  EYon  were 
conquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Dorians,  but 
Hermione  continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  Dry- 
opian  state  long  afterwards.  Hermione  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  in^rtant  of  the  Dryopian  towns, 
and  to  have  been  in  possession  at  one  time  of  a  larger 
portion  of  the  adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Strabo,  following  an- 
cient  autlioritito,  places  the  inromontory  Scyllaeum 
in  Hermionis  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  and  the  Hermionic 
gulf  extended  along  the  coast  of  Troezen  as  far  as 
this  promontory.  Hermione  is  mentioned  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  Amphictyony,  the  representatives 
of  which  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  adjacent 
ishind  of  Calaureia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  374),  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Hermione  had  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  confederacy,  and  that  the  island  be- 
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longed  to  thb  dty.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Hydreia  belonged  to  the  Hermionians,  and  that  tliey 
surrendered  tlus  island  to  the  Samian  pirates,  who 
gave  it  into  the  ehaq!;e  of  the  Troezenians.  (Herod, 
iii.  69.)  The  Hermionians  are  mentioned  as  Diy* 
opes  at  the  time  of  the  Peraian  wars:  they  sent 
three  ships  to  Salamis,  and  300  men  to  Plataea. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently  the  Argives 
took  possession  of  Hermione,  and  settled  there  an 
Argive  colony.  There  is  no  account  of  its  conquest, 
and  Pausanias  supposes  that  the  Aigives  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town ;  but  it  probably 
came  into  their  power  about  the  same  Ume  that  they 
subdued  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  B.  c.  464.  Some  of 
the  expelled  Hermionians  took  refuge  at  Halieis, 
whei^  the  Tiiynthians  had  also  settled ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  lower  city  was  deserted* 
(Pans.  ii.  34.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ;  eomp.  Steph. 
B.  «  V.  Tipws ;  Miiller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  199,  Engl, 
trans.)  Hermione  now  became  a  Doric  city;  but 
the  Inhabitants  still  retained  some  of  the  ancient 
Dryopian  customs.  Thus  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worahip  of  Demeter  Ghthonia,  who 
appeare  to  have  been  the  principal  ddty  of  the  Dry- 
opians ;  and  we  llBam  from  a  remarkable  inscriptioo 
that  the  Asinaeans,  who  had  settled  in  Messenla 
after  their  expulsion  from  Argolis,  continued  to  send 
offerings  to  Demeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione.  (Bockh, 
In$cr.  no.  1193.)  Although  Hermione  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Argives,  it  did  not  continue 
permanently  subject  to  Argoe,  and  it  is  mentioned 
subsequently  as  an  independent  town  and  an  ally 
of  Sparta.  (Thuc.  ii.  56,  viiL  3.)  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Acrocorinthus  by  Aratus,  the  tyrant 
who  governed  Hermione  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
power,  and  the  city  joined  the  Achaean  league. 
(Polyb.  ii.  44.)  Hermione  continued  to  exist  long 
afterwards,  as  is  proved  by  its  numerous  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Pausanias  describes  Hermione  at  considerable 
length.  The  old  city,  which  was  no  longer  inhabited 
m  liis  time,  stood  upon  a  promontory  seven  stadia  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part;  and 
on  either  side  of  this  promontory  there  was  a  con- 
venient harbour.  There  were  still  several  temples 
standing  on  this  promontory  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  one  sacred  to 
Poseidon.  The  later  town,  which  Pausanias  visited, 
stood  at  the  distance  of  four  stadia  from  this  temple 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill  Pron.  It  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  in  earlier  times  the 
Acropolis  of  the  dty.  Among  its  ruins  lies  the 
modem  vilhge  of  Katlri.  Of  the  numerous  tem- 
ples mentioned  by  Pausanias  the  most  important 
was  the  ancient  Diyopian  sanctuary  of  Demeter 
Chthonia,  situated  on  a  hdght  of  Mount  Pron,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Ghthonia,  daughter  of  Pho- 
roneus,  and  Clymenus  her  brother.  (Eur.  Here.  Fur. 
615.)  It  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary;  but  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  (Phot  Lex.  $.  v. 
*Epiu6vj\ ;  Plut  Pomp.  24.)  Opposite  this  temple 
was  one  sacred  to  Clymenus ;  and  to  the  right  was 
the  Stoa  of  Echo,  which  repeated  the  voice  three 
times.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  were  three 
sacred  places  surrounded  with  stone  fences  ;  one 
named  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus,  the  second  that 
of  Pluto,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Acherusian  lake: 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  earth  which  the  Hermionians  believed  to  be 
the  shortest  road  to  Hades,  and  consequently  they 
put  DO  money  in  the  mouths  of  thdr  dead  to  pay 
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the  Urryumn  of  tbe  lower  world.   (Paai.  iL  S5 ; 
8tnib.  TiiL  p.  373.) 

From  Hormiooe  •  poinnwU,  w^  o>fled  giiom'rf>i\ 
extends  towards  tbo  sontk  and  west  It  ocntaiBS 
tiro  pnmontories,  am  osoh  of  winek  then  an  Hel- 
lenic mnatoa.  Ptnsenits  nanus  tweaneispt  yboei^ 
called  Hslice  and  Usees,  en  the  nad  from  Hermiooe 
to  Aane,  both  of  which  must  ham  been  sitosled  m 
thb  peninsola,  bat  be  pns  no  fimrther  indiesdoii  of 
their  position.  It  has  been  caojectond  thst  the 
Helleide  nroains  near  C.  Mmdkij  on  the  man 
easterij  of  tbe  two  pnmontories  aboYO  mcntkosd, 
an  those  of  Hslice;  and  that  the  remaiDs  on  the  mon 
westerlj  promontory  at  Pert  Kheli  npnsnt  Msses: 
hot  then  an  good  naeoos  for  bettering  that  the 
mine  near  C.  Mm&H  an  then  of  some  town  the 
nsoie  of  which  has  not  been  reooided;  thst  Halioe, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Halieie»  stood  at  Port  KhAi 
•nd  thst  Msses  wss  situated  mon  to  the  north,  m 
the  western  coost,  at  Port  JTtMfOM.  Intbetimeof 
Paoaantse,  3fases  served  ss  the  harbour  of  Hermione. 
[Haubis  ;  Masbs.]  Towards  tbe  east  the  frontisr 
«  the  Hermionis  and  Troeienia  wss  marked  bj 
•  temple  of  Demeter  Thermssia,  don  to  the  ses^ 
80  stadia  westward  of  Cape  ScjUaeom,  the  nsms 
of  which  bss  been  preserred  in  that  of  ThirmkL 
(Pans.  iL  34.  §  6.)  Near  this  temple,  on  the  road 
from  Troesen  to  Henniooe,  was  a  small  plsoe  called 
EiLBi  (E<\ffoQ,  the  name  of  which  has  been  pn- 
senred  in  the  modem  lUo,  Westward  the  Henmonis 
seems  to  ban  extended  ss  fiir  sS  the  terrikny  of 
Asiiie.  On  the  road  from  Msses  to  Asine,  Pansanias 
menUons  the  promontorj  drBCTHUB  (SrpvMi); 
at  the  disUnoe  of  250  stadia  from  which,  by  a 
mountaan  path,  wen  VvajMOwamt.  {'¥0<ay6pi9if') 
and  BoLBE  (BeXcot),  the  Utter  being  the  name  of 
a  heap  of  stones:  80  stsdia  beyond  Bolei  was  a 
place  called  Didymi  [Didtxi].  (Leake,  Morta^ 
Tol.  iL  p.  457,  seq.,  Pelopomietiaoa,  p.  281,  seq. ; 
Bobkye,  Reckerchet,  {po.  p.  60 ;  CortiBS,  Pelopm- 
nuot,  Tol.  iL  p.  454,  seq.) 

HERMIONES,  one  of  the  thne  great  divisioBi 
Into  which,  aoconiing  to  Tacttns  (Crcrm.  2),  the  Ger* 
man  nation  was  divided.  Then  divisions  wen  tbe 
inffamf<me§y  inbsbiting  the  coontry  near  tbe  ocean; 
the  iTennMHMs,  oooapying  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  tbe  net  wen  called  /ftoeooM*.  All 
three  wen  said  to  have  received  their  names  from 
the  three  eons  of  Manius ;  and  as  the  one  sfter  whom 
the  Hennioaes  wen  called,  bon  the  name  c/tHermmo, 
/rmmo,  or  /rmwi,  Grimm  {DeuUehe  MgthoL  L  p^ 
320,  2nd  ed.)  suggests  that  their  name  should  be 
written  ffenmnoneSf  which  is  actually  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  MSS.  of  Tacitas.  Pliny  (iy.  28),  instead 
of  three,  mentions  five  great  divisions  of  the  Germso% 
snd  makes  the  Hermiones  the  fourth,  adding  that 
they  included  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti,  and 
ChemsoL  Modem  writen  have  hazarded  numenus 
conjectures  ss  to  the  diiierent  tribes  contained  m 
these  three  or  five  groups;  but  it  will  ever  nmain 
impossible  to  nrrive  at  any  satisfrctory  result  (See 
also  Mda,  iiL  3;  Orph.  Arfom.  1 134.)      [L.  S.] 

HERMIO'NICUS  SINU&    [Hsrmiqnb.1 

HKRMI0NI8.     [Hbhmionx.] 

HERMISIUM  (Pomp.  MeU,  iL  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  iv. 
12),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus,  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMON.    [AimuBAXirs.] 

HERMONACTIS  VICUS  C  EpfuAt^mrot  Ki^/in, 
8tmb.  viL  p.  30G «  PtoL  iiL  10.  §  14),  a  place  m 
Sarmatia  Enropaea^  near  the  month  of  the  T^ms, 
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flis  tower  of  HeoptolsBBS  (SlniiL  L  cl  ; 
cempw  Anon.  Per^  p.  10),  periisfB  •  figfathoose. 
In  Uiis  neighbocahood,  not  kqg  sinee,  the 
efanoUtowerwenloBnd.  (Kaer,lfeai 
d^  A.  Peto^.  vqLz.pl  58a)  [E.B.J.] 

HEBMONACCM  or  HfSMOMACUM,  on  of 
the  many  namn  of  towns  ending  iBoeaatin  North 
GalDa,  is  placed  by  the  TsUe  between  CamaiKum 
and  BagpMam  (Ciisifti  ly,  and  Bamjf%  and  8  from 
BsgpBeQm,whiehis8Gsllickagnsa.  IXAnnDe  findi  a 


be  enpposee  to  nprescot  HcraMiiacam.  [G.  L.] 
HERMONASSA  CE^ynfawyB,  Dionya.  552; 
Scymn.  Fr.  152 ;  Pomp.  Meb,  L  19.  §  5  ;  PioL  v. 
9;  Steph.  B.  A  v.),  a  place  lying  between  Sndica 
and  Pfaanagoria,  whidi  Bennell  (CoMjmr.  Geo^L 
voL  ii  p.  331)  files  at  the  opening  of  the  lake  into 
which  the  Kvbtm  river  flows.  [R.  B.  J.] 

H£RMONTHISCi:^yiM^«t,Steph.B.s.st.;  SCnk 
zviL  pi  817;  Aristid.  Aeggptiat,  p.  568;  Her- 
munthis,/<.iliitofkp.l60;  Plin.v.9.  §  11;  Macnb. 
SeUm-n.  I  21^  the  modem  Ermeml,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Hermonthite  nome  in  the  Thefaaid  — 
**  Tbebsb  Superior"  of  tb^  Itinenrica.  It  stood 
about  eight  miles  SW.  of  Thebes,  and  24  NE.  of 
Latopolis,mhit.25^10'N.  A  little  above  Hermon- 
this  the  sandstone  rocks  which  bad  oonfined  the  Kile 
like  •  wall  disappear,  and  limwtfnne  bilk  sooeeed, 
leaving,  especially  on  the  western  bsnk  of  tbe  river, 
wider  maxgins  of  cultivable  land.  In  b  plain  of 
this  expsnding  character,  and  on  tbe  left  side  of  the 
Nile,  Stood  Heraoontbia.  In  the  Phancme  timea  it 
was  celebrated  finr  the  warship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
their  son  Horns.  Its  mins  still  attest  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  buildings;  but  the  Iscion,  of  which  the 
remains  an  extant,  was  built  in  tbe  reign  of  the  last 
Cleopatn  (b.  c.  51 — ^29),  and  tbe  sculptures  appear 
to  allude  to  the  birth  of  Caesarion,  her  son  by  Jn- 
lios  Caesar,  sjrmbolissd  ss  thst  of  the  god  Harpfare^ 
the  son  of  Msndou  and  Ritha  Its  astronomical 
ceiling  is  probably  genethliacal,  referring  to  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  Caesaxion's  na- 
tivity. A4jscent  to  tbe  temple  an  the  vestiges  of 
a  tank,  which  probaUy  served  as  a  Nilomefaer,  since 
its  sides  esxhiUt  the  grooves  usual  in  sndi  basins. 
Under  the  later  Caesara,  Hermonthis  wss  the  head- 
qoarten  of  the  Logic  llda  Valentiniana.  (Cham* 
poUion,  L'Eggpie,  voL  L  p.  195.)        [ W.  B.  D.] 

HERMCypOLIS  MAGNA  CEfv«ov  irtUis  /i«y«UY, 
Stq)h.B.«.9.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  60;  Herawpolis,  Am- 
mian,  ii.  16 ;  Hermupolis,  /t  Anion,  pp^  154,  ee^; 
Merourii  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  9.  §  11:  EtlL  'E^co- 
voKltiis  or  *£pfM4iirofJTii$),  the  modem  Etkmoam^ 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  laL 
27^  4'  N.,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Herax^te 
none  in  the  Heptanamis.  It  is  sometimeB,  indeed, 
ss  by  Pliny,  reckoned  among  the  dties  of  Uhmt 
and  not  of  Middle  Egypt  Hermopolis  stood  on  the 
bordera  of  these  divisbns  of  Egypt,  and,  far  many 
ages,  the  Thebsid  or  upper  ooontiy  extended  much 
further  to  the  N.  than  in  mon  recent  periods.  As 
the  border  town,  Hennopohs  wss  a  pboo  of  grest 
resoit  and  (^ulence,  nnking  second  to  Th^Ms  ahmc^ 
A  little  to  &  of  the  city  was  the  castk  of  Hcrmo* 
polis,  at  which  point  the  river  craft  from  the  upper 
country  paid  toll  ('EpfwroXirdni  ^uXwc^,  S^K 
xvii.  p.  813;  Ptol.  i.c.;  the  BnkrJmg^fid  the 
Arabians).  The  grottos  of  Beoi-hassan,  near  Anti- 
noSpolis,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  wen 
the  common  cemetoy  of  the  HeraaopoKtans^  f«r, 
although  the  rirar  divided  tbe  city  from  iu 
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poHs,  yet,  from  tbe  wide  conre  of  tbe  western  kilb 
at  this  point,  it  was  easier  to  fieny  the  dead  over 
the  water  than  to  tmiispoct  them  hf  land  to  the 
hills.  The  principal  deities  worshipped  at  Her- 
mopolis  were  TjphSn  and  Thoth.  The  former  was 
repreaented  hy  an  hippopotamus,  oo  which  sat  a 
hawk  fif^hdng  with  a  serpent  (Plut  Is,  et  Onty 
pi  371,  D.)  Thoth  or  Tanth,  the  Greek  Hermes, 
the  inrentor  of  the  pen  and  of  letfeera,  the  Ihis- 
headed  god,  was,  with  his  accompanying  emblems, 
the  Ibis  and  the  Gynocephalns  or  ape,  the  most  coo- 
spicaoos  among  the  sonlptnres  upon  the  great  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  Hennopolis.  His  designation 
in  inscriptions  was  "  The  LoM  of  Eshmoon."  This 
portico  was  a  work  of  the  Phanumie  era ;  bat  the 
erections  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Hermopolia  were  opon 
a  scale  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and,  al- 
thoogh  z«is<Nd  by  Grecian  monarchs,  are  easentially 
Egyptian  in  their  coneeption  and  executioa.  The 
portico,  the  onfy  remnant  of  the  temple,  conaista  of 
a  doable  row  of  piUars,  six  in  eadi  row.  The  archi- 
tnTss  are  formed  of  five  atones ;  each  passes  from 
the  centre  of  one  pillar  to  that  of  the  next,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  nsage  with  Aegyptian  builders. 
The  interoolumnatioo  of  the  centre  pillars  is  wider 
than  that  of  the  others ;  and  the  stone  over  the 
centre  is  twent|r-fiTe  feet  and  six  inches  long.  These 
columns  were  painted  yellow,  red,  and  blue  in 
alternate  bands,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  cofeure  is 
well  represented  in  Minutoi's  14th  phite.  There  is 
also  a  peculiarity  in  the  pilhtn  of  the  Hennopolitan 
portico  peculiar  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  discovered 
only  again  in  the  temple  of  Gimmou.  (IXnon, 
L'Egypl^  plate  41.)  Instead  of  being  formed  of 
large  masses  placed  horizontally  above  each  other, 
they  are  composed  of  irregular  pieces,  so  artfully 
adjusted  that  it  is  difficuk  to  detect  the  lines  of 
junction.  The  bases  of  these  columns  represent  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  lotus;  next  come  a  number  of 
concentric  rings,  like  the  hoops  of  a  cask;  and  above 
these  the  piiuirs  appear  like  bunches  of  reeds  held 
together  by  horxEontal  bonds.  Inclndii^  the  capital, 
each  column  is  about  40  feet  in  height;  the  greatest 
circumference  is  about  28^  fleet,  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  for  they  diminish  in  thickness  both 
towards  the  baee  and  towards  the  capital.  The 
widest  part  of  the  infeercolumnation  is  17  feet;  the 
other  piUare  are  13  feet  apart  Hermopdlis  corn* 
psratively  escaped  the  frequent  wan  which,  in  the 
decline  both  of  the  Pharaonic  and  Bonum  eras,  de- 
vastated the  Heptanomis;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  structures  have  sufiered  severely  from  the  igno- 
rance and  cttittdity  of  its  Mohammedan  rolers,  who 
have  homed  its  stones  for  lime  or  carried  them 
away  for  building  materials.  [W.  B.  D.} 

UEBMCXPOLIS  PABVA  ('Ep^  iriku  iwcpd, 
8teph.  B.  A  v.;  Stnb.  xviL  p.  SOS ;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  46; 
/L  Antom,  p.  154),  the  modem  Damanhnry  was  a 
city  of  the  E^ptian  Delta,  in  the  nome  of  Alex- 
andria, or,  as  it  was  sooBStimes  described,  the  chief 
town  of  a  Deltaic  HermopoUte  nome.  It  stood  in 
lat  31^  N.  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  connected 
the  kke  Kareotis  with  the  Ganopic  or  most  westerly 
arm  of  the  ICle.  It  was  44  miles  SE.  of  Alexandria. 
(ChampoUion,  VEggpity  voL  ii.  p.  249.)  There  were, 
besides,  two  other  towns  of  the  same  name:  1.  on  an 
island  near  the  city  Bntosos  (Stiab.  xvii.  p.  802); 
2.  another  a  little  below  Thmnis  (Stzab.  Lc;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.>  [W.  B.  D.] 

UERMUNDU'BI  ('Ep^vrSo^i  ot'EftftMopot), 
a  huge  and  powerful  tribe  of  Germany,  occupying 
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the  eoEteosive  oountry  between  the  mountains  in  the 
north-west  of  Bohemia  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the 
south-west,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Agii 
IXscumatee.  On  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  Na- 
risci,  in  the  north-east  on  the  Chernsd,  and  in  the 
north-west  on  the  ChattL  Hie  accounts  of  the  an- 
cientB  about  the  Hermonduri  are  veiy  oontradictoiy. 
They  belonged  no  doubt  to  the  Suevi;  but  respectiug 
their  earliest  place  of  abode,  and  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  quit  their  homes,  nothing  is  known. 
They  first  appear  in  histoiy  at  the  time  df  Domitins 
Ahenobarbus,  as  a  host  expelled  from  their  country 
and  wandering  about,  until  Ahenobarbus  assigned  to 
them  a  port  <rf  the  territory  of  the  Maicomanni,  be- 
tween the  Main  and  the  Danube.  That  district  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  continued 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hetmunduri  at  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  who  describes  them  as  friends  of  the  Bo- 
mana.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  92,  ed.  MoreU.;  Tac. 
Gtrm.  41.)  Their  original  country  was,  according 
to  some,  in  the  north  of  Bohemia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains;  for  Tacitns  places  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  in  the  country  of  the  Hemunduri,  while  Strebo 
(viL  p.  290)  plaoea  them  beyond  the  Albis..  At  all 
events,  however,  they  were  always  hostile  to  the 
Marcomanni.  (Tac  Awn.  ii.  fi3,  xii.  S9,  xiii.  57.) 
After  the  overthrow  of  Maroboduus  and  Catualda, 
which  they  themselves  had  assisted  to  effioct  (Tac 
Aim,  ii.  63),  they  spread  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
taking  poesession  of  the-  north- westem  part  of  Bohe- 
mia and  the  oountiy  about  the  sources  of  the  Mam 
and  SttJe,  that  is,  the  part  of  Franconia  as  far  as 
Kitsmfmf  and  the  south-westem  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  (Veil  Pat  ii.  106;  Tac  Anm.  xiii. 
57.)  Henceforth  they  continued  to  occupy  that  ex- 
tensive country,  and  soon  after  we  find  them  allied 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Marcomanni,  in  their 
war  against  the  Bomans.  CJuL  Gapitd.  M.  Amkm, 
22;  Eutrop.  viiL  13.)  After  this  war  they  are  ne 
longer  mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  generel  name  of  the  Suevi;  for  Jul.  Capitolinns 
expressly  mentions  the  Hermunduri  on  the  same  ee- 
caeion,  where  othere,  such  as  Entropius  and  Oroeius 
(viL  15),  spsak  only  of  Suevi.  Even  Ptolemy  ap- 
pears not  to  have  Imown  them,  for,  in  ii.  11.  §  24, 
he  enumerates  in  their  country  quite  difierent  tribes, 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  name 
Hermunduri  is  believed  by  some  to  signify  liigh- 
landera,  and  to  be  a  compound  of  HerssAr,  that  is 
«  high,"  and  AfimJ^Man.  (Wilhelm,  (^ennamM, 
pp.208,fol.>  [L.S.] 

HERMUS.    [Atuca,  p.  825,  b.] 

HE'BNICI  (%n«rot,  Strab.;  *Epi^i#c«s,  Dionys.), 
a  peq>Ie  of  Coitnl  Italy,  whoee  territoiy  was  in 
later  times  included  in  Latium,  but  who  appear  m 
the  eady  histoiy  of  Rome  as  a  separats  and  inde- 
pendent natko.  They  inhahit4sd  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Treris  er  Sacco,  t^ether  with  the  mountain 
district  N.  of  that  river ;  and  bordered  on  the 
Aequians  towards  the  N.,  and  on  the  Volscians  to 
the  &  and  E.  We  are  told  that  their  name  wa» 
derived  from  an  old  Salaae  or  Marsic  word  "  hema,** 
signifying  a  rock,  an  appellation  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  their  country,  the  **  Heraioa  saxa"  of 
VirgiL  (Vii^g.  Am.  vii.  684;  Serv.  ad  loc.;  Festos, 
V.  Hermcu)  This  derivation  would  seem  to  point  to 
their  being  tk  race  akin  to  the  Sobines  ;  and  Servios 
distinctly  calls  them  a  Sabine  colony  (Serv.  ad  Aeu. 
I.  c):  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  reject 
this  statement,  although  the  authority  of  that  com- 
mentator is  in  itself  of  little  weight  (Niebuhr,  voL  L 
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^  102).  An  ddtf  commentator  on  Virgil  aasigns 
them  a  HaiBie  origin  (Scbol.  Venn,  ad  Aem,  L  c), 
which  comes  to  mnch  the  sme  thing,  as  the  Mara 
were  oertainlj  closelj  related  to  the  Sabtneo. 
{Marsi.]  On  the  other  hand,  Jnlina  Hyginna 
{ap.  Macrdb.  t.  1 S)  affirmed  that  the  Hemicana  wen 
a  Pehugio  race;  and  Macrohioa  regards  the  deacrip- 
ti<m  of  their  arm  and  attire  given  by  Virgil  as 
pointing  to  the  same  eonolosion.  No  valne  can, 
iMmever,  be  attached  to  this  inference:  and  the 
former  tradition  seems  to  be  the  best  attested,  as 
^vell  as  in  itself  the  most  probable.  The  peculiarly 
close  relation  which  w«  find  snbsitting  between  the 
Hemicana  and  Latina,  probaUy  arose  from  their 
common  interest  in  opposing  their  formidable  neigh- 
bonrs,  the  Aeqnian8«  and  Volaeians,  rather  than 
from  any  commnnity  of  origin. 

The  Hemicana  first  appear  in  Roman  histoiy  in 
the  reign  of  Tarqniiuns  Saperbos,  when,  according 
to  Dionysios,  they  oondnded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  who  sought  to  naito  the  Hemi- 
cans  and  Latins  into  one  common  league  with  Some. 
^Dionys.  ir.  49.)  This  fact  is  not  noticed  by  Livy, 
bat  is  not  in  itself  improbable;  and  the  alliance  thns 
concluded  may  hare  been  only  the  fbreranner  of 
that  which  we  know  to  ha^e  existed  at  a  later 
period.  An  ancient  tradition,  indeed,  not  noticed  by 
the  historians,  but  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  («.  v. 
SeptimonH«m)j  represents  the  Heraican  chief, 
LMTius  Cispius  of  Anagnia,  as  conducting  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  Rome  at  a  still  eariier  period.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  legend,  as  so  olien  happens 
in  the  early  histoiy  of  Rmne,  is  chronologically  mis- 
placed. After  the  expidsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
Hemicans  appear  lor  a  short  time  on  terms  of  hos- 
tility with  Rome  (Liv.  iL  88,  40 ;  Dionys.  ▼!.  5, 
50) :  but  this  state  of  things  waa  soon  terminated 
by  a  treaty,  which  established  between  the  two 
nations  those  relations  of  amicable  alliance  which 
from  this  time  subsisted  for  a  long  period  without 
intermption  (Lir.  ii.  41 :  Dionys.  ml  69).  It  is 
true  that  this  treaty,  which  waa  concluded  by  Sp. 
Cassins  in  B.  c.  486,  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historians  as  granted  to  the  Hemicana  after  they 
had  been  Tanquished  in  war ;  and  Livy  even  tells 
us  that  they  were  deprived  by  it  of  two-thirds  of 
their  territory,  but  this  appears  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  position  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them; 
and  there  is  erery  probability  that  Dionyaius  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  treaty  with  the  Hemicans 
was  a  counterpart  of  that  concluded  seten  yean 
before,  by  the  same  Sp.  Cassius,  with  the  Latins. 
(Niebuhr,  toI.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  motive  for  both 
treaties  was  indeed  obviously  the  same— the  neces- 
sity of  combining  their  forces  against  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Aeqnians  and  Volscians.  The  latter 
people  had  already  made  themselvea  masters  of  the 
Hemican  town  of  Ferentinum,  and  were  threatening 
to  drive  tlie  Hemicans  from  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Trervs.  The  statement  of  Uvy  already  alluded  to, 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  have  arisen 
from  a  misconception  of  the  fact  that  a  third  of  all 
conquered  lands,  as  weU  as  of  the  booty  taken  in 
war,  was  thenceforth  to  be  assigned  to  the  Hemi- 
cans: a  condition  which  is  expressly  stated  by 
Dionysios  (viii.  71,  77),  and  which  shows  that  they 
entered  into  the  league  as  an  equal  and  independent 
power.  From  this  time  forth,  during  a  period  of 
mere  than  a  centniy,  they  continued,  in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  to  take  part  with  the 
Romans  and  Latins  in  their  long  and  continuous 


iCniggla  aguBrt  the  Aeqniaos  and  VeiboaaB.  and 
th^  were  even,  from  their  position,  often  tlie  finst 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  hostilitieB.  (Liv.  iiL  6;  Dioaja. 

ix.  5, 67,  X.  aa) 

But  the  rehitioos  which  had  so  kng  snbsieted 
between  the  Hemicans  and  Roma,  appear  lo  haw 
been  broken  up  by  the  great  Ganiirii  invaskn  ;  and 
soon  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  b.  c.  387,  we 
find  the  Hemicans  as  well  as  the  Latins  appearii^ 
in  arms  against  the  repnUie,  and  even  lending  »• 
sistanoe  to  their  old  eoemiea  the  Voladana.  (Liv.  vL 
8,  6,  8,  11,  17,  &c)    From  this  time  thej  appesr 
to  have  been  sometimes  in  open  hostility  ;  at  otben 
n  Buspennon  of  aims  at  least  must  haw  taiken  place; 
but  in  B.C.  361,  after  an  interval  of  aome  yean, 
during  which  a  iwBcaxious  pesos  seems   to  have 
existed,  the  whole  Heraican  nation  took  up  arma, 
and  engaged  with  all  their  forces  in  the  struggle 
with  Rome.  (Id.  viL  6—9.)    Though  at  first  siio- 
cessfttl,  they  were  afterwards  twice  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Strang  dty  of  Ferentinum  taken  ; 
but  still  the  war  seems  to  have  lingered  oo,  tiH,  in 
B.C.  358,  we  are  told  that  the  Hemicans  were 
defeated  and  subdued  (**  devicti  subactiqne  sunt*)  by 
the  consul  C.  PUntius.  (liv.  viL  15;  FasL  Capit.) 
The  exact  force  of  these  expreesionB,  and  tlie  terms 
on  which  they  were  now  reduced  to  submission,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture;  but  it  seems  certain  thst 
they  were  either  efiectnally  humbled,  or  again  ad- 
mitted to  such  fovouiable  terms  as  secured  tbem 
to  the  Roman  alliance,  for,  even  on  ofwasinn  of  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  Latina  in  b.  c.  340,  the  Hcr- 
nicans  did  not  follow  their  example,  but  were  stead- 
fast to  the  Roman  cause.    At  a  later  period  ther 
were  less  faithfol :  in  b.  c.  306,  it  was  discovered 
that  Hemican  auxiliaries  had  fought  in  tbe  ranks 
of  the  Samnites  against  Rome ;  and  an  investjgatiasi 
being  ordered  by  the  senate,  tin  Hemicans  reseoted 
this  interference,  and  declared  war  against  Rone. 
Their  counsels  were,  however,  divided ;  and  thoogh 
Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  put  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  warlike  party,  the  three  powerful  cities  of  Ala- 
trium,  Ferentinnm,  and  Verulae  refused  to  taks 
part  in  hostilitieB.    The  consequence  waa  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  litUe  spirit,  and  tbe  eonsal 
Q.  Marcins  in  a  single  campaign  was  able  to  reduce 
the  whole  people  to  snbjectioL    (Liv.  iz.  42,  43; 
Fast.  Capit.)     Their  relations  to  the  conqncrors 
were  now  established  on  a  permanent  footing ;  the 
three  cities  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
allowed  to  retain  Ibeir  own  laws  and  magistratea, 
with  tiie  privileges  of  mntusl  bterooorse,  while 
Ansgnia,  and  the  other  towns   that  bad    taken 
arms  against  Rome,  recnved  the  nominal  boon  of 
the  Roman  civitas,  but  without  the  right  of  suffrage; 
their  magistntes  were  deprived  of  aU  dvil  jurisdic- 
tion, and  they  were  reduced  to  the  suboitlinate  and 
degraded   condition  of  prsefectnrae.    (Liv.  L  c; 
Festus,  V.  iVoe/ecterti.) 

From  this  time  the  Hemicans  disappear  from 
history.  They  must  have  obtained  the  ftill  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  by  the  Lex  Juba  in  b.  c.  90,  and 
became  gradually  merged  in  that  conditioB,  in 
common  with  the  Latins  and  Volscians.  Bat 
though  their  territory  was  included  in  Latium,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  understood  m  the 
days  of  Augustus,  the  Hemicans  were  still  distin- 
guishabls  as  a  sepante  people,  and  are  mentioDed 
even  at  a  later  time  as  reteining  many  chanwtK-- 
istics  of  their  rode  end  simple  forefittbos.  (Juv. 
Sat,  xiv.  180.)    The  exact  limite  of  thmr  tsmUgj 
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cftDDot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty,  and  they  pro- 
bably varied  at  difierent  times,  aa  did  those  of  the 
neighbouring  Volsdans.  The  only  cities  which  we 
can  assign  to  them  with  certainty  are,  AnaoniAi 
tlie  capital  or  chief  dtj  of  the  league,  Fesektin um, 
Alatrivm,  and  Vbrui^k,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  small  town  of  CAPiruLtJif,  and  probably  also 
Tkbbia.  Frusino  appears  to  have  been  a  Vol- 
Bcian  rather  than  a  Hemican  town,  though  it  may 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  latter  people.  But  it 
IS  evident  from  a  passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells 
us  that  aU  the  statei  of  the  Hemicant  (''omnes  Her- 
nici  nominis  populi,"  iz.  43),  besides  the  four  above 
mentioned,  joined  in  the  war  against  Rome,  that 
there  must  have  been  several  other  towns  of  8u£S- 
cient  importance  to  have  taken  part  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  as  independent 
states.  And  it  is  at  least  a  pUusible  inference  of 
Niebuhr*B,  that,  of  the  47  cities  stated  by  Dionysius 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  16  must  have  belonged  to  the  Hemicana. 
It  is  however  probable  that  these  were  for  the  most 
part  merely  little  mountain  towns,  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  point  out  either  the  names  or  localities. 
Strabo's  statement  (v.  p.  231)  that  the  Hemicans 
dwelt  near  to  Lanuvinm  and  Alba  and  Borne  itself, 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  mistake. 

The  countiy  of  the  Hemicans  is  well  characterised 
by  Virgil  in  a  single  line,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
**roscida  rivis  Hernica  saza"  {Aen.  vii.  684;  Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  226,  viii.  393).  The  mountains  on  the  N. 
of  the  valley  of  tlie  T^rus  are  everywhere  watered 
with  beantiflil  streams,  and  clothed  with  magni- 
ficent woods  of  oak  and  chesnut,  which  render  them 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Apennines. 
They  are  separated  from  the  range  of  the  Volscian 
mountains,  the  Mcntes  Lepini,  by  the  broad  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  communicates  with 
the  plains  of  Latiam  by  the  pass  or  opening  below 
Praeneste.  Towards  the  interior  the  Hemican 
mountains  rise  in  a  lofty  group  or  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Sacco  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Anio  from  the  waters  of  the  Liris.  Besides 
the  Trbrus  or  Sacco^  the  only  other  stream  in  the 
land  of  the  Hemici  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  to  us,  is  the  Cosas  (K6<raSj  Strab.  v. 
p.  237),  still  called  the  Cosa^  which  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Alatri  and  Frotinone^  and  joins  the 
Sacco  about  5  miles  below  the  latter  city.  [E.H.B.] 

HERODEIUM.  ('Hp^^fioi', 'Hpt^Sioi^,  *Hp<i8<a, 
Suid.  t.  9.)  1.  A  city  and  fortress  of  Palestine, 
erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  situated  about 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa. 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xv.  9.  §  4,  JS.  J.  L  21.  §  10,  B.J, 
iv.  9.  §  5.)  Here  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height  having 
the  form  of  a  woman's  breast,  and  which  he  raised 
still  higher,  or  at  least  fashioned  by  artificial  means, 
Herod  erected  a  fortress  with  rounded  towen,  having 
in  it  apartments  of  great  strength  and  splendour. 
The  difficult  ascent  was  overcome  by  a  flight  of  two 
hundred  steps  of  hewn  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  he  built  other  palaces  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  caused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from 
a  distance  in  large  quantity  and  at  great  expense. 
The  whole  plain  ground  was  also  covered  with 
buildings,  forming  a  large  city,  of  which  the  hill 
and  fortress  constituted  the  acropolis.  (Joseph.  L  c.) 
It  was  to  this  place  apparently,  that  the  body  of 
Herod  was  brought  for  burial,  200  stadia  from 
Jericho,  where  he  died.  (Joseph.  Anitiq,  vnu  8.  §  3, 
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B.  J,  i.  98.  §  9.)  This  dty  was  so  important  that' 
one  of  the  toparchies  aftenvards  took  the  same  name, 
and  Pliny  (*'  Herodium  cum  oppido  iUustri  ejusdem 
nominis,"  ▼.  15)  mentions  it  as  a  town  of  great  note. 
It  does  not  oocor  either  in  Ptolemy  or  Eusebius  and 
Jevome. 

The  «  Fnmk  Moimtain,"  with  which  Herodium 
has  been  identified,  bean  in  Arabic  the  name  of 
ti-FvreidUj  a  diminutive  of  the  word  signifying 
Paradise.  The  mountain  has  not  been  usudly  as- 
cended by  travellerB ;  among  those  who  speak  of 
having  been  upon  it  are.  Von  Trdlo,  Nau.  Le  Brun, 
Pococke,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  some  oUiers.  Dr. 
Robinson  (Besearehegf  vol.  ii.  pp.  169 — 175),  whose^ 
account  has  been  here  followed,  describes  it  as  rising 
steep  and  round,  precisely  like  a  volcanic  cone,  but 
truncated.  The  height  above  the  base  cannot  be 
less  than  from  300  to  400  feet,  and  the  base  itself 
has  at  least  an  equal  elevation  above  the  bottom  of 
Wadjf  ifrtat  in  the  SW.,  towards  which  there  is  a 
more  general  descent  There  are  traces  of  terraces 
around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  not  higher  up; 
nor  is  there  any  road  to  the  top  or  fosse  upon  the  S., 
as  described  by  Pococke  (TVov.  voLii.  pt  i.  pp.42, 
fol.).  The  top  of  the  mountain,  constituting  a  circle 
of  750  feet  in  cireumforence,  is  inclosed  by  the 
ruined  walls  of  a  circular  fortress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  of  a  good  size,  with  four  massive  round 
towers  standing  at  each  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Either  the  ruins  have  formed  a  mound  round  the 
dreumference,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  indoenre 
was  once  excavated;  it  is  now  considerably  deeper 
than  the  circumference.  The  tower  upon  the  E.  iS" 
not  so  thoroughly  destroyed  as  the  rest,  and  in  it  a 
magazine  or  cistern  may  still  be  seen.  The  present 
name  of  the  "  Frank  Mountain**  is  known  only 
amcoig  the  Franks,  and  is  founded  on  a  report  that 
this  post  was  maintained  by  the  Crusaden  for  40 
years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  silence  of 
the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  small  size  of 
the  position,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
legend  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  a.d.  1483, 
the  story  first  appeare,  in  Felix  Fabri  (Evagaiorium: 
de  Monte  Bama  et  ejtu  Oppido  /orttinmo,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  335—337),  and  has  been  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent forms  by  subsequent  travellers. 

An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountain  than  the 
times  of  Herod,  or  indeed  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  be  assumed  with  any  certamty. 
Pococke  has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the 
Beth-Haccerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (vi.  1), 
where  the  children  of  Benjamin  were  "  to  set  up  a 
sign  of  fire,"  while  they  blew  the  trampets  in  Tekoa. 
Jerome  {Comm.  m  Jer.  vi.  ])  also  says  that  there 
was  a  village  called  Bethachama,  situated  on  a 
mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem.  If  Bbth- 
ACCARBM  was  indeed  succeeded  by  the  fortress  and 
city  of  Herod,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  why  Jerome,  who 
usually  employs  the  Greek  names  by  preference, 
should  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allusion  to  the 
more  important  Herodium.  (Rdand,  Palaeitma^ 
vol.  ii.  pw  820;  Yon  Raumer,  PoAiffina,  pp.  220— 
464;  Bitter,  Erdhmde^  vol.  xv.  pt  L  pp.  617 — 
624;  Hirt  Uiher  die  Baue  Herodee  dee  Groet, 
Ahhand  der  Berl  Ahad,  1816-1817,  p.  5.) 

2.  Another  fortress  of  the  same  name  was  built 
by  Herod  on  a  mountain  towards  the  Arabian  fron- 
tier (t^  irphs  *A/>a3(aF  8pc( ;  Joseph.  £.  J.  i.  21. 
§  10),  not  **  of  Arabia,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  {ReteareheSy 
voL  ii.  p.  1 73)  says.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HEROOTOLIS  ('HoiW  r6Ms  or  Hpi6,  Strab. 
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X9l  759, 768,  XTiL  808,  804;  Arriao,  Exp.  AUx, 
iiL  5f  Tu.  SO ;  Joeepfa.  JknL  Jud.  iL  7.  §  5 ;  Plin. 
T.  9.  §  11,  TL  32.  i  33;  Mela,  uL  8;  Stepb.  B.  i.  v.; 
Ptol.  'u.  1.  §  6,  iv.  15.  §  54),  *  city  MMit  of  tba 
Delta,  ittoated  noar  the  month  of  the  Sojal  Canal 
which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Bed  Sea.  Al- 
though not  inunediateljr  npon  the  coaet,  but  nearly 
doe  N.  of  the  Bitter  Lakee,  HeroSpoUa  waa  of  ra^ 
fident  importance,  aa  a  trading  etation,  to  ooofier 
its  name  upon  the  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea  ('H/MMnro* 
?dnis  it6\vot,  Ptol.  T.  17.  §  1)  which  runs  up  the 
Egyptian  mainland  as  far  as  Arainoe  {Suet}  (ic^> 
iros  'HpAm¥),  (Theophrast  Hifk  PImL  vL  8.) 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  HeroSpolitas  or 
Aiainoitta.  (Orelli,  Inter,  LaL  no.  516.)  The 
ruins  of  HeroSpolis  are  still  visible  at  Ahm-Ke^ktid. 
(Charopollion,  LEgypU,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.)    [W.  B.  D.] 

HEBOOPOLITES  SINUS.  [HBBOoraus ; 
AiUBicus  Sinus,  p.  183,  a.] 

HEBPEDITA'NI.    [MAUBBTAjriA]. 

HEBULI,  EBULI,  AEBULl  ('E^Aoi,%iauA«i, 
MpevKoi^  also  *EXoi^i,  "Ujavpot^  esA  A2Xo«|poi; 
£tym.  Kig.  «.  v.  *£^o«yw(),  a  Gennan  tribe  first 
mentioned  among  the  Godue  nations  when  these  latter 
had  established  themselves  on  the  north  ooaat  of  the 
Euzine,  in  the  reigns  of  GaUimus  and  Claudius. 
(TrebelLPoU.  (7al&9M.ld,amfd.6,  12.)  Zoeimns 
(i.  41)  calls  them  Scythians.  Until  that  time  the 
Heruli  had  been  iad^eadent,  and  were  only  allied 
with  the  Goths;  but  Hermanrio,  the  king  of  the 
Ortrogoths,  after  defeating  them  in  a  bloody  battle, 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  ( Jomand. 
de  Reb,  Get,  43.)  The  country  on  the  Euxine  was 
not  the  original  seat  of  the  Ueruti,  any  more  than 
it  was  the  original  country  of  the  Goths;  and  this 
is  manifest  fimn  the  circumstance  that,  not  long 
afterwards,  Heruli  together  with  ChaTiones  invaded 
the  western  parts  of  the  Itoman  empire,  and  app»> 
rently  settled  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  Batavi; 
for,  in  the  reign  of  ValentiBian,  they  are  mentioned 
together  with  Batavi  aa  aagaged  in  the  sernce  of 
Bome  against  tbe  AlemannL  (Amm.  Marc  zx.  4, 
zzT.  10,  zx^  I,  8.)  Afterwards  we  find  them 
even  fighting  in  Britain;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
700  Hemli  who  with  their  ships  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Galicia  and  Gantabria,  were  adfentarous  descend* 
ants  of  t^e  Heruli  who  bad  crossed  over  into  Bri- 
tain. (Mamert.  PoMeg,  Maxim,  6,  7;  Amm.  Mara 
zxvii.  1,  8;  Sidon.  ApoUin.  Epi^  viiL  9.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Huns  invaded  Europe  from  the  east, 
the  HeruU  establijihed  in  the  north  of  tbe  Euzine,  in 
oonjnnction  with  other  tribes,  as  the  Turcilingi  and 
Bagii,  joined  Attila  (Paul.  Diao.iEftri.  Miee,  p.  97) 
and  followed  his  army  into  Gaul:  but  subsequently 
the  Heruli  allied  themsdves  with  other  German 
tribes,  and  assisted  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Huns;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turcilingi,  Son, 
«nd  Bngii,  and  commanded  by  Odoaoer,  who  is 
styled  king  of  the  Heruli,  they  overthrew,  in  a.  d. 
476,  the  Western  empire.  (Jomand.  46,  50;  Paul. 
Diac  HitL  Longob.  i.  19.)  After  the  power  of  tbe 
Huns  was  broken,  about  a.  d.  480,  a  huge  body  of 
Heruli  established  a  considentble  empire  on  the  Da- 
nube, or  rather  about  tbe  upper  course  of  tbe  Theitej 
as  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bugii,  Longobardi,  and  Gepidae.  The  second  of 
these  tribes,  however,  soon  became  subject  to  the 
Hemli.  (  Vita  8.  Severini,  24 ;  Procop.  B,  0.  il  14.) 
Tbe  great  power  of  the  Heruli  in  those  parts  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  tbat  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth, 
aolicited  their  alliance  against  the  Franks,  declaring 
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their  long  his  son  in  ama.  (Caaned.  Vmr.  m.  3,  iv. 
2.)  But  about  ▲.  d.  512  the  Longobardi,  impatient 
to  bear  the  rule  of  the  Heruli  any  longer,  rase  in 
arras  against  them,  and  almost  destragped  them.  Use 
survivors,  after  wandering  about  ior  some  time,  tamed 
southward,  where  soma  rscdved  settlemeota  within 
the  Boman  dominkms;  while  pthaii,  diatiaining,  it  is 
said,  to  seek  the  pcoiectioo  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
migrated  northward,  aad  establiahed  themselvvs  in 
Scandinavia.  (Prooop.  B.  0,  iL  14>  15;  Joniaad. 
de  BA.GeL  12.)  Those  Hemli  who  had  re- 
ceived  settlements  is  lower  Pannointa  rsnuuned  a 
dangerous  and  unruly  horde,  inoonseqasnoe  of  whidi 
they  were  severely  chastised  by  the  emperara  Ana- 
stasias  and  Justinian,  under  the  latter  of  whom  tbey 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  About  the  saaM 
time  they  murdered  their  own  kiiig  Ochon,  and  then 
petitioned  Justinian  to  appoint  another  Idi^,  while 
they  addressed  a  similar  nqnest  to  their  brethren  in 
Scandinavia.  Justinian  gave  them  a  king  Snaitua, 
and  soon  after  Todaains  was  recommended  by  tbe 
Scandinavian  HeralL  After  Uie  ezpulsion  of  Soar- 
tna,  the  greater  part  of  these  Pannonian  Hemli,  led 
on  by  Todasius,  emigrated  and  joined  the  Gepidae; 
but  a  minority  mnained  behind  and  finithfol  to  tbe 
empire,  so  that,  in  the  war  against  the  Gepidae,  He. 
mil  were  snrnyed  against  HeralL  Henceforth  these 
fierce  warriors  distmguished  themadves  m  the  wars 
of  the  Eastern  empire  against  the  Ostragoihs  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  wars  which  were  cvried  on 
at  that  tuBM  in  Asia  and  Africa.  (Procop.  B.  G.  fi. 
11,  IS,  22,  iii.  13.  iv.  26,  28,  31,  B.  Pen.  L  13, 
14,  u.  24,  25,  B,  Vandal  iL  4,  17.)  During  tiiese 
wars  the  Heruli  were  distinguished  for  their  bold- 
ness and  bravery;  but  their  habiti  and  cnatoma  ^^ 
pear  to  have  been  of  a  very  barbarous  character,  for 
they  are  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  aged  and  the 
sick,  that  they  might  not  be  a  burden  npon  the 
others,  and  to  have  required  of  every  widow  to  make 
away  with  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband. 

In  regard  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Hemli,  before  they  appeared  in  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  nothing  satb&ctory  can  be  said.  Jar- 
nandes  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  have  eoroe,  like 
the  Groths,  from  Scandinavia;  while,  *^wwijng  to 
Mamertinns  (JPanegyr.  Maxim,  4)  and  Sidaoins 
ApolliDaria  (^Ep,  viiL  9),  it  would  seem  that  their 
original  abodes,  like  those  of  the  Goths,  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  of  the  VisttthL  They 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  unsettled  hoidea,  and  to 
have  sought  warlike  occupations  wherever  tluy  w«e 
to  be  found;  hence  they  appear  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Boman  empire,  £ram  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  the  lUiine:  they  probably  did  not 
acquire  the  character  of  a  compact  nation  until  they 
settled  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Tkeise, 
(Comp.  Latham,  Epileg,  to  Tac  Germ,  pp.  zdv. 
foL)  [L.  Sw] 

HESBON  CE^rcffd^.  LXX.,  Hesych.;  'EowcCc^r, 
Euseb.  Onom. :  Eth.  ^EaatStiy,  ^EffatSwtris,  Jndiik, 
V.  15;  Xcur<f>^v  Xwrx^\  1  ilfaec.  v.  26,  36: 
Heebdn,  Hiiebdn),  a  town  in  tbe  territory  of  the 
Hebrews,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel  with  Jeridio, 
nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Araon. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  had  been 
wresteid  from  them  by  their  northern  ndghbours  the 
Amoritee  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Is- 
raelites firom  Aegypt  (Nimhertj  zzL  23 — ^26 ;  oomp. 
Ewald,  Getdk.  dee  Volhee  Itraei,  vol.  iL  p.  212.) 
At  that  time  it  was  the  ca^atal  of  Sihon,  the  Amo- 
riUsh  chieftain  who  "  reigued  in  Heshbon."  (NweAere, 
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xz!.  26;  Dmtt.  ii.  9;  Jotk.  Si.  10.)  It  belongea  to 
the  tribe  of  Beaben  (iSTtnniere^  zzxii.  37;  JoA,  ziiL 
17);  bati  as  it  was  on  the  eaa&am  of  Gaid,  is  some* 
times  assigned  to  the  ktter  tribe  (JotL  zxL  89; 
1  Chron.  vi.  81).  When  the  ten  tribes  were  earned 
ofF,  HesboQ  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabiles,  and 
is  mentioDed  bf  the  prophets  in  their  demmciatioos 
against  that  people.  (/#.  zv.  4 ;  Jcr.  xlviii.  2, 84, 46.) 
Under  king  Aleoander  Jannacns  it  was  again  reok- 
oned  as  a  Jewish  tktj.  (JosepL  AnL:aa»  15.  §  4.) 
Ptolemy  (t.  17)  mentions  it  under  the  name  Esbnta 
(^Etreo6Ta\  and  the  *<  Arafaes  Esbonitae"  ef  Plinj 
(▼.  19)  most  be  rafemd  to  this  place.  Ensebios 
and  Jerome  {OnemS)  gptak  of  it  as  a  phuie  of  some 
eoBseqnence  in  their  day,  under  the  name  of  Esbos 
{'RaMt%  at  a  dktanoe  of  dO  M.  P.  fimn  the  river 
Jordan.  There  is  a  ooin  of  the  emperor  Nero,  with 
the  epigraph  H£EBA,  the  type  a  ieraafe  figare 
with  a  crown  and  pahn.  (Minnnet,  SiippiAnmif  roL 
viii.  pk  887.)  Bat  the  best  known  are  the  coins  of 
Caracalla,  with  the  type  a  temple  of  Astarte,  or  a 
^  Dens  Lonus"  with  *  Phrygian  tmpf  and  tiie  epi- 
gmphECBQT.  (Eokhel,  ToL  ill  p.  508;  Mionnst, 
vol.  T.  p.  585.)  It  occttXB  in  the  list  of  the  BparchieB 
of  Arabia  under  the  name  ef^fiews.  (Beland,  Noiil, 
VeL  Eodet.  p.  918\  bat  is  not  mentioned  by  ]ffie- 
rocles,  though  a  iroKis  *EffMtrr9»tf  ocean  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Coondl  of  Ohakedon.  Under  the  name 
of  Chotbtm  it  became  the  metropolis  of  El-^Btika. 
(Abd-l-fedi,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11.) 

The  region  of  the  Wadjf  Hethdn  was  first  visited 
in  modem  times  by  Seetzen  (Zaoh's  Monad,  Corr. 
KriiL  p.  481),  then  by  Borkhardt  {Trav.  p.  865), 
and  afterwards  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (TVao.  p.  471). 
These  latter  writers  speak  of  the  ^*  rains  as  aninter- 
esting,  and  the  only  pool  they  saw  too  insignificant  "* 
for  the  *^  fish'ponds  **  famous  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
(Coitf.  vii.  4.)  Near  the  tent  vilkge  of  S^tiban  are 
the  rains  of  ancient  Hesbon,  where  there  are  some 
wells  excavated  in  the  rock,  a  ruined  castle^  and  a 
large  cistern,  which  only  requires  to  he  cleared  of 
the  rubbish  to  be  still  availahle.  (Chesney,  Eatped. 
Etipkna.  voL  L  p.  516.) 

(Beland,  Pakstma,  voL  iL  p.  720;  BoeenmiUler, 
HandbiM^k  darBibL  AU.  vol  u.  pt  i.  p.  S66;  Von 
Baomer,  Palattma,  p.  »58 ;  Winer,  BibUtdiM  Reai- 
warterhuehf  s.  v.;  Bitter,  Erdimde,  voL  kv.  pp. 
114, 148,  574,  &c)  [K  B.  J.] 

HESPE'RU.    [Itaua.] 

HESPE'BIDES  or  HE'SPEBIS  ('ZtrmpiiH,  'E<r. 
vrpis),  afterwards  BEBENrCE  (fitp^tiaii  Bm 
GhfOgit  Ba.)k  the  westernmost  city  of  the  Cyrensic 
Pentapolis,  stood  just  oatside  the  £.  extnmi^  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  a  promontory  called  Pseodopenias, 
and  near  the  river  Lathon.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fancy  which  found  the  fiU>led 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  fertile  terraces  of 
Gyrenaica ;  and  Scy lax  distinctly  mentions  the  gardens 
and  tlie  lake  of  the  Hesperides  in  this  neighbouriiQod, 
where  we  also  find  a  people  called  Heeperidae,  or,  as 
Herodotus  names  them,  Euesperidaa  Its  historical 
importance  dates  firom  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  it  was  then  named  Berenioe  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  IIL  £ueigete».  It  had  a  laxge  population 
of  Jews.  (Strab.  zvn.  p.  886;  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v. 
5;  Solin.  27,  54;  Ammian.  Marc.  zxiL  16;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  '£<rwc|p(t;  Hierodes,  p.  733,  where  the  name  is 
Bcpoi^;  SkuUastfL  p.  446,  Bcprwclt;  Jtin,  Ant.  p. 
67,  Berooice;  Tab.PeiU.j  Bcanidde;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  4, 
viii.  15.  §  3.)  Having  been  greatly  redaced  by  that 
decline  of  commercial  importance  and  those  ravages 
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of  the  barbarians  which  wes  ao  sevam^  ftlt  by  aU 
the  dties  of  the  Pentapolis  [Gybbtaica],  it  was 
fcrti6ed  anew  by  Justinian,  who  also  adorned  it  with 
baths.  (Prooep.  de  Aedif.  vL  12.)  Its  name  is  some- 
times as  an  epitiiet  for  Cyranaica,  in  the  form  of 
the  adjective  Bereucis.  (SiL  Ital.  nl  249;  Laean, 
is.  524:  Beeohey,  Delia  Gdla,  Fteho,  Barth.)  [P.^] 

HESPElilDUM  HOBTL    rHaapsRiB] 

HESPEIODUM  LACU&    [Hia 

HE'SPERIS.      [HUPBRUHBB.] 

HESPE'BIUM  PBOMONTOBIUM.    [Libya.] 

HESSUS  CHrcr^:  £<^  *H<rrios),  a  town  of  the 
Loeri  Ozolse,  npon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
sad  OB  the  rood  to  KaapBcUia.  Its  eiact  site  is 
uncertaia,  hut  it  is  probaUy  represented  by  the  Hel* 
knic  nmains  at  VUhari  or  PoIgpA^i^  (Thuc.  iii. 
101 ;  Steph.  B.  «l  «. ;  Leake,  Northmm  Qreeee,  vd.  IL 
p.  620.) 

HETRICULUM.    [Bruttii.] 

HETRU'BIA.    [Etrubia.] 

HEXI.    [Sazbtanum.] 

HIBE'BNIA.    [IBBNX.] 

HIGE'SIA.    [AsouAB  IirsutAs.] 

HrEBA  ('Icpd),  the  name  of  several  islands. 

1.  One  of  the  Aogatee.     [Abgatbs,  No.  1.] 

2.  One  of  the  AeoUBO  or  Liparaean  islands. 

[AjEOLIAJE  iNSUUkB.] 

8.  An  island  close  to  Oalanrria,  to  which  it  is 
now  united.    [Oalaureia.] 

4.  A  small  island  between  Thera  and  Theiasia 
[Tbera.] 

HIEBA  STGAMINUS  ('Icp^  ^wcd^os,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  74;  iwcd/uns,  Philostrat  VU.  ApolL  vL 
2;  Plin.  vL  29.  s.  82;  It  Anton,  p.  163),  the  aonth- 
em  frontier  town  of  the  Begio  Dodecsschoenns. 
[AsTOiopiA.]  The  island  Tachompeo  had  been 
the  original  boundary;  bat  the  Bomans  extended  it 
southward  to  Hierasycaminos.  Here  ApoUcMiias  of 
Tyana  (Phikstrat.  I  e.)  found  one  of  thoee  African 
markets  in  which  wares, — gold,  linen,  ivoiy,  and 
gnms, — are  exposed  for  sale,  while  the  buyers  and 
sellers  kept  apart  frum  each  other  until  each  party 
had  deposited  a  satisfsctory  equivalent  Hiera 
Sycamines  b  now  probably  represented  by  Wady 
Maharrokakf  where  the  ruins  of  a  temple  are  still 
visible.  The  distance  between  Syene,  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  this  district,  and  Wady  Maharrahah  (720 
stades  ■■12  schoeni  ib  90  miles),  fiivours  this  sup- 
position.   LBt220N.  [W.B.D.] 

HIERA'GON  {It  Anton,  p.  167)  or  THEKA^ 
GON  {Not  Imp.\  was  a  castle  of  Upper  Egypt,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  in  Roman 
times,  was  quartered  the  cohon  prima  of  the  Lusita- 
nian  auxiliaries.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between 
the  W.  extremity  of  Mens  Akbastrites  and  the  dtv  of 
Lycopolis,  lat.  27^  1 5'  N.  Hieracon  ('lepdicwy  ttiiJoiy 
PtoL  vi.  7.  §  86)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Hiera- 
compolis  (Updicmr  w^Ais,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817),  which 
was  S.  of  Thebes,  lat  25^  5'  N.,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Eileithuia.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'POLIS  ('IcpdiroAff :  Eth.  *Uf>axoMrris). 
1.  A  consideralde  town  in  Phrygia,  sitoated  upon  a 
httght  between  the  riven  Lycos  and  Maeander,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Laodioeia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Apameia  to  Sardis.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  or 
circumstances  of  its  foundation.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  warm  springs  and  ite  Plutmiium,  to  which 
two  drcnmstances  it  appean  to  have  owed  ite 
sanctity.  The  warm  springs  formed  stalactites  and 
incrustatious.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  Vitrav.  viii.  8.) 
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Tba  Floladim  wb  m  ^ep  citb  with  ■  hoDii* 
4^(ninjc,  frocn  which  b  mephitiB  Tipmr  mnae,  which 
poiaoiMd  UT  m  who  iDhalsd  it,  with  tha  ucepdmi 
of  Iha  Gllh,  who  an  Hid  to  hate  ncand  do  injuiT 
bom  it;  bnt  it  appian  tn  ban  kat  ila  poinainK  in- 
fliHDM  Id  ths  time  oTAininiuuB.  (Stnti.  I.  c;  Plin. 
tu93.  i-Mj  SvmCiu.  IxTiii. 37 :  AtnnLkUre^ xiiii. 
6.)  Th*  wtlnt  (f  Hianpolis  nn  macb  naed  Sir 
djcli^r.  (Stnb.  xiiL  p.  630.)  Ain<n)C  (be  doitiea  mr- 
(hipped  in  Hienpolii  the  GrMt  Mother  of  Un  Oad«  ia 
«ip«iillf  nuDsd.  (flin.  iL  93.  •■  99.)  Then  waa  ■ 
Clirutian  church  in  thii  town  m  mtIj  m  tba  tima 
cfSLFanL  (CoJOB.  it.  13.)  At  *  UUr  tima  it 
cliinHdlfaetilkofiiietntpDliacif  Pbrygii.  (Uieroclaa, 
p.  66S,  with  Vl'iiiliiin'a  DotH.)  It  waa  ihs  tnith- 
plua  it  Ibe  phjloaopbei  Epietatu.  The  niiiu  of 
Hienpriii  an  nMatcd  at  an  nninhabiled  pliu< 
called  Paabui-bilmi.  Thcj  ara  of  conaidenble 
•xlent,  ud  biTt  bean  tinted  aod  deacribtd  bf  eerenl 
madam  tnrellen,wfaqhavsilBO  noticed  the  itiUctitea 
■ud  iucnutuiimii  maotiooed  bj  Stnbo.  Chindler 
apeaka  of  >  cliff  aa  ooa  antin  incroetaticn,  and  d*- 
■eribia  it  u  *'  an  iniDMnM  fraaen  caacida,  tba  unriiiGa 
•ratjr,  u  of  wuer  M  aac«  Giad,  or  in  iU  bduUopg 
oouna  toddenlj  patriSed.'  (S«  ttia  Tnieli  of  1*0. 
eocka,  Chindler,  Anuiddl,  Leaka,  HamiHon,  aod 
Fdfanraa.) 


S.  A  ci(7  of  Cilicia,  known  cnlf  fntn  coins,  from 

the  riiw  pTr»mQ«  ('I»po»o*iT»«  tAh  irpii  t^  Ilu- 
pifi^;  are  lielcnr).  The  name  of  )hia  cilj  ia  xlwajs 
written  Hicropolia,  wbile  that  of  Phijgii  ii  Hiero- 
polia.  Fmn  the  ibeenn  of  ill  mention  of  lhi> 
Ciliciin  tovn  bf  tha  ancient  wiiten,  Kckbet  con- 
Jactares  that  it  ia  ■  mon  recent  name,  and  that  it  la 
partups  the  same  place  u  Ueearaus.  since  we  find 
span  tha  coini  of  tbe  Utter  Uryapriir  rir  wpit 
T9  nivw-    (Eckhal,  vol.  iii.  p.  S7.) 


HIEBA'l'OLIS  (1.fJl  wiKa),  tha  '■StenJ  Oitj" 

«f  Cjrrbeatic*  in  Syria,  aitualed  on  the  high  nad 
fnim  Antioch  to  Mesapolaini>,  34  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of 
tba  Eupbnlea  and  36  M.  P.  to  the  5W.  of  Zeagm 
(^ItaL  Tab.\  2)  d.yt'  jooraej  from  fiatixa,  and  fi 
d»j.'  frum  Aiilioih  (ZoiiQi.  iiL  13). 

Hienpolia,  or  Hieropolie  u  it  ii  called  alwaja  on 
eoiiii  and  in  Slepluuiua  of  Bjuntium,  obtuned  ila 
Uellenio  name  from  Sdaucoi  Nicator  (A*lian,  B.  A. 
itti.  S),  owing  la  the  circuinataiice  «f  KuiBrCE 


H1£RAP0LUL 
(B^iKir*),  aa  it  «aa  ailed  bj  tlta  MiWibag  the 
chief  Beat  of  the  wonhip  of  tb«  "  Syrian  goddraa' 
Aataite,  or  penoniScatiai  of  ttia  p«MTa  poieen  aC 
Natan.    (LiiciaD,<iB  iMl  ^.c  L) 

"  Bambfcsn  quae  alia  DCtnina  Htcrqiidia  Tocalor; 
Sjiii  tan  Maf^.  Ibi  prodipoaa  AUiiE>t>a,  Gntat 
uitam  Dercalo  dicta,  aditar,"  Plin.  t.  1 9.  Silli)>  (irf 
Joe)  haa  in  hia  leit "  Haliog,'  which  ia  the  eonen 
reading,  and  aj^wwa  in  tha  Oriental  (brma  "  Hib- 
bedj"  (Janben,  Giog.aEiirui,iii.a.  pp.  138,  lU). 
"  Manbeaja,"  "  M>ob«>jaiii''(ScbulUiia,  KiCa  Salad.), 
"Uenba,"  "HanU'  (Schnltena,  iiula  Gngr/), 
'  UMiAtgi' iAb6-l.Mi,  Tai.Sfr.f.l3S),%ailit» 
modem  mine  Kira  Bamimdie,  at  Bagiit  M^t^. 
Under  tbe  Seleoodaa,  ' 
twaeo  Antioch  and  S 
Tipis,il 

^Ti8)hl  _ 

>ig«  i£  tha  onvani  from  Syria  ti 
Babjko ;  tha  coniiiaioD  uf  Edasaa  and  Hinpolii  ia 
an  error  proLoblrofthetnuiacriber  (cuup.Gn^nni, 
ai  Inc.).  Cruaot  plundsttl  tha  rkb  tempk  itf  the 
goddeaa,  who  preuded  orer  tba  cknmta  of  naloi* 
and  tha  pn}ducti<«  aeada  cf  thinga,  aod  aaiad  npca 
the  treunrea,  which  it  took  sernl  dajt  to  nff 
and  eiamina.  And  it  wu  here  tbM  aa  ill  ttaat 
beftJ  him.    (PlaL  Cnua.  17.) 

Under  Ccnstantina,  BiNapolU  beame  the  capital 
(f  ths  new  pnTiuceEuphratanai*.  (Halal.  CVoK.  jdii. 
p.317.)  Julian,  in  bia  Panian  camjaign,  appointad 
Hienpolia  aa  lbs  nndenona  foe  the  Kaman  trsc^ 
bafota  tbair  panaga  of  tbe  Eaphralea.  He  haa  giteai 
an  accooDt  of  bia  tnaieb  to  it,  which  toc^  np  fire 
dayi,  in  a  letter  to  Libanioa  {Ep.  urii.),  and  »- 
mained  there  thraa  daja,  at  the  bouaa  of  Sopaier,  a 
diatinguitbed  pupil  of  lambLcboa.  At  Uier^iDla 
one  of  IhoM  ulUuckj  ligna  which  Animianui  (iiiii. 
S.  g  6)  hu  eo  canfiillj  nctuded,  took  place  U  bB 
entrance  into  tbe  town.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c  xzi*.;  L* 
Bean,  Bot  Empirt,  vol.  iiL  p.  Sfi.) 

With  tbe  eatablishownt  of  Cbriatianilj,  Bierapcdia 
nnnered  ila  ancient  indi^noa  Syrian  namB,  bat 
lost  ita  splendour  and  magnificence  by  the  downUl 
of  tbe  old  worahip  (a.d.  640).  Buua,  wbo  «di- 
manded  doring  tbeakeenceof  Beliamna  in  tbaKa^ 
ctocenlnted  hii  faraa  at  Ilienipall*,  bat  it  anlf 
Mcapcd  beiag  pillaged  by  Cbnroea  by  ths  paymrnt 
of  tribute  (Prooop.£.f.  ii.6i  Gibbon,  c  xHLi  Le 
Bean,  tdL  iz.  p.  IS.) 

1.  D.  loss  it  was  captnnd  by  the  empenr  Bo- 
nanna  Dtogaue,  in  bia  valiant  eabrti  tn  naiit  Ib» 
prognaa  of  the  Tnrka.  (Zsnar.  ToLiL  p.37B;  Lc 
fiaan,  toL  xit.  p.  473.) 

It  doea  not  fill  within  the  jnmiKe  of  thii  artide 
lo  tnce  the  connectian  between  Bambyce  e^  "  Biai- 
bjdna  lubs,"  "  Bombydis  co[aia  gandena,"  and  lb* 
introduction  of  tha  (ilk-worm  from  the  East;  much 
enriODB  information  on  Ihti  point  will  be  liiDiid  in 
Bitter  (Erdbindt,  toL  X.  pp.  1056— lOGS). 

The  niina  at  Ihit  city  wen  flnt  diacoveml  and 
deacribed  by  Manndrcll  (Journal,  p.  304)  and  by 
PooockB(7™o.Td.ii.  pt.  i.  p.  166).  Bat  it  wu 
not  till  the  period  of  Coloiel  CbeaMy'B  EipalitMa 
that  tbe  poaitioo  wu  aceantely  fixed. 

At  a  diiiance  of  1 6  milea  W.  by«.  of  the  posagt 
of  Kai'-at-tn-ejtii,  at  alnat  GOO  fiiet  abote  the  En- 
pbntea,  the  mine  of  Hierapolit  occnpy  the  csttre  of 
I  rocky  plain,  when,  by  ita  iaalatad  positiMi,  tbe  city 
moat  not  only  hare  been  deprived  of  mnninf^  water 
bnt  likewU«  of  erery  idnntagB  which  waa  hkaly  to 
craMe  ud  pt«iNm  ■  place  of  imporWHCL 
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a  sf  its  mmDndiog  <nUa  andditdics, 
mik  tliB  limita  of  the  Uutun  oitj,  within  wbidi 
■re  toot  )Mrge  ciitenu,  A  fin*  ■uniiliagui,  lod, 
■n»nf!  otber  uiaeiit  nmiins,  tba  goittcnd  ruiiit  of 
■n  innpdii  imd  two  lonplai. 

Of  the  mullBr,   the   indnDie  and  jwitioD*  of 

intenot  oompued  mth  tba  Urger.  which  maj'  bife 
bten  tint  of  the  Syrian  "  Qneen  of  Htaveo."  Amonj; 
the  niniin  of  the  Utter  an  Htne  fngnieiits  of 
mauiie  ■rebitfctiin,  not  unlike  the  AegyP''*''!  '"<' 
II  ardita  (ana  one  eide  of  a  square  pared  court, 
•Ter  which  are  ecattered  the  ahafia  of  ooluuuu  tod 
capitals  diaplajiog  the  lotoa. 

A  htUe  waj  hi  the  W.  of  the  walla  then  K  an 
Mleiaire  DBCTopolii,  which  cmluiia  manj  Turkish, 
wilh  loiDe  Pagan,  Seljukian,  and  Syriac  Imnla  ;  the 
Uit  having  «ii]«  ahnost  illegible  inacrijAioni  in  the 
ancient  character.  (Cliafliey,  Exped.  EaphroL 
ToL  i,  p.  5 IE.)  Hienpolii  was  the  ecclesiastical 
metrnpoli)  of  the  jKijiince  Euphratensis.  (Keale, 
Bit*,  of  Eati.   Ckimk.  id.  L   p.  134) 

Kckbel  (tdL  iiL  p.  3E1}  lias  Doticed  the  Evrt, 
that  the  ciuna  of  Hienpolit  copy  the  type  of  thoae 
«f  Antioeh  :  they  are  Seleucid,  autonouiona,  and  im- 
perial, niiging  from  Trajan  to  the  alder  and  younger 
Philip.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HiEBAPYTNA  {'Itpjiw™,  Strnb.  'a.  p.  440, 
X.  pp.  473,  4-8;  Pliu.  ir.  SO;  'Itpi  niT»B,  Plol. 
iii.  IT.  §  4,  where  Kane  USS.  have  'ltp&  HiTpa; 
Slcph.B-i  Inecrip.'ap.  Gruler,  p.  595;  'lipiinXn, 
DionCees.xUTi.S;  Mierod.'1ip<inMrOL,£<a<JMJn.; 
Hiera,  Peat  Tab.\  a  town  of  Crete,  of  which  Stiabo 
<t  c.)  eaye  that  it  stood  in  the  wuroweal  part  of  the 
ialand,  oppMite  Minoa.  Hierapytna,  according  to 
the  Coaal^ocriber,  was  180  stsdiii  frum  Biennos, 
which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  20  M.  P.  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Feutinger  Table.  It  wa«  a  town  of 
gnat  antiquity,  and  its  feondalion  was  aaoiibed  to 
the  CgrjbantM;  it  bore  the  snccmaivo  namea  rf 
Cjtha,  Pytna,  Camiras,  and  Hierapytna.  (Slrab.  p. 
47a  ;  SUph.  B.  a.  o.)  From  an  inwription  pre- 
■eiTed  among  the  Oxford  marhlea,  it  appean  that 
the  Hicrapytnians  were  at  one  time  allied  with  the 
neighboaring  city  rf  Priansna.  (BSckh,  Corp.  /»- 
terip.  Grate.  IL  HSSS;  HBck,  Knta,  toL  iii.  p. 
4Ti.)  Tiacea  of  this  dty  haTB  been  fbaod  at  the 
KatUlit  of  Hitripttra.  (Pashley,  Trm.  ToL  L  p. 
871.)  Then  are  both  antouocnooi  and  imperial 
coJni  behnglng  to  Hienpytna;  the  aymbol  on  th 
tbtmer  is  gnenUy  a  palm  me.  (Eckhel,  nL  u.  ] 
ai3.)  [E.B.J.] 


HIEBASOS  FL.  O*""™.  1*^  "i-  »■  %  *)■  ■ 
river  of  Dada,  which  has  been  idcniififd  irilh  the 
TiAKARTua  {Tmfmii,  Herod,  iv.  48 ;  Schafarik, 
am.Ait.y<i.lv.Xie\.  Perhaps  the  river  now  called 
SartL  {?..  H.  B.] 

HIEBATlSCUponi,  An4an,  lad.  c  39),  ■  town 
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bdcDging  to  the  prarince  of  Penis,  on  an  island 
Icrmcd  ^  a  channel  from  a  rinr  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  whde  oonntry  m  its  imnxdiate  neigh- 
bourhocd  appean  to  have  been  a  peninsula,  and  to 
borne  the  name  in  ancient  times  of  Mesamhria. 
not  easy  to  fix  its  exact  panlioa;  but  it  could 
not  hare  been  &i  from  the  modem  A  Imhif.     (Viu- 

nt,  ro3f.  ofNtardau,  vol.  i.  p.  390.)  [V.] 

BIEBICUS.    [Jericho.] 

BIEHOMUX.    rJosDania.] 

HIEBON  ACKON  ('Ifpir  Sxecr;  Sacmm  Pn- 

mtorinm},  in  Inland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ill. 

§  6)  as  the  eoath -eastern  pdnt  of  the  island— 
CoTMore  PwA.  [B,  G.  L.  I 

HIERO'POLIS.    [HnitAFOtja.] 

HIEKOSCLYMA.    [Jkrubaleh.] 

HiLLEVlO'MES,  according  to  Pliny  (It.  27)  the 
general  name  for  all  the  inhabitauts  of  Scandinavia. 
The  name  is  ttot  mentioned  by  Tadlna,  who  (Germ. 
44,  45)  divide*  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
called  Suionf  and  Sitona.  The 
»e  of  the  gitat  f^oapi  into  which 
all  the  Gennan  tiibea  were  divided.  (Comp.  Gkk- 
-  una.)  [L.  S.] 

HIMELIA,  a  river  in  the  oonntry  of  the  Sabina, 

•ntioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line  with  Catpetia 
and  Fomli.  (.4en.  vii.  714.)  According  to  Vibiiu 
Seijneater  (p.  11.  Oherlin),  it  w«i  ■  rivet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Casperia  ;  and  if  this  is  not  a 
mere  hasty  inference  from  the  line  of  Virgil,  we 
may  probably  identify  it  with  a  small  stream  called 

K.  ttAipra,  and  blls  into  the  Tiber  about  10  miles 
from  that  town.  According  to  some  sathorilice. 
this  river  is  etill  called  the  ImeUt,  but  this  name 
appean  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  topc^n- 
phens,  and  is  perha^  merel;  a  piece  of  classical 
ieaming.  (Cluver,  ItaL  p.  67S;  Bunxen,  in  the 
.4nn.  d. /nst.  vol.  li.  p.  110.)  [KH.B.] 

Hl'MERA  CWp~:  E(JL'Wf^<",  Himerensis. 
bat  the  adj.  HuneraeDS :  near  Ttmiini),  an  Impor- 
tant Greek  dlj  of  Sicily,  ntnated  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  ishmd,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  «me 
name,  between  Pinormus  and  CefJuloediom.  Thu- 
cydidn  uvs  it  was  the  only  Greek  dCy  on  this  coast 
of  Sidly  (VL  6a,  viL  S8),  which  must  however  be 
understood  with  nfenoce  only  to 
Mylae,  which  was  also  on  the  N.  o 
at  Gnek  origin,  being  a  dependency  of  Jtancia  or 

colony  of  Zaode,  but  Thncydidoi  lelb  ue  that,  with 
the  emigrants  from  Zancle,  who  ven  of  Chalcidic 
origin,  wen  mingled  a  nnmber  <f  Synctisin  exiles,  tlie 
consequence  ol  which  was,  that,  thoogh  the  institu- 
tions (^rifuiia)  of  the  new  dty  were  Chalcidic,  its 
dialect  had  a  miitnn  of  Doric.  The  tbundalion  of 
Himen  is  placed  sohaequeiit  to  that  of  Mylae  (as, 
from  thdr  relative  pcaition,  might  naturally  hare 
been  eipectnl)  both  by  Stiaho  and  Scymnus  Chins  : 
its  date  is  not  mentioned  by  Thncydides,  but  Dio- 
doras  telli  n*  that  it  had  existed  940  yean  at  the 
lime  of  its  dotructioD  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  Bi  its  Gnt  settlement  in  B.C.  G4B.  (Tbnc.  ri. 
S  i  Stnh.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  289  ;  Diod.  liii. 
62  ;  Hecat  fr.  49 1  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13.)  We  have  very 
little  infbnoation  as  to  its  early  history :  an  ub- 
tcun  notice  in  Ariitotle  (fite<.  iL  SO),  from  which 
it  appean  to  have  at  one  time  &llen  under  the  domi- 
Dion  of  the  tyrant  Pbalaris,  being  the  only  mention 
we  find  ef  it,  until  about  B.C.  490,  when  it  afbijed  a 
refuge  to  Scytho,  tyrant  of  Zanrle,  after 
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his  expakian  from  the  btter  city  (Herod,  ti.  24). 
Not  loog  aftflr  this  tveot,  Hitnerm  fell  itself  ttnder  the 
yoke  of  a  despot  mmed  TeriUos,  who  sought  to  for- 
tify his  power  hj  cootracting  a  cloae  allianoe  with 
/V^noTiiM  at  that  time  ruler  both  of  Rh^om  and 
Zancle.  But  Terillos  was  unable  to  resist' the  power 
of  Theron,  despet  of  AgrigentniDi  and,  being  expelled 
by  him  from  Himera,  had  reoonrw  to  the  assintanoe 
of  the  Carthaginians,  a  droomstance  which  became 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  ezpeditioa 
of  that  people  to  Sicily,  b.c.  480.  (Id.  vu,  165.) 
The  magnitude  of  the  armament  sent  under  Hamilcar, 
who  is  said  to  hare  hmded  in  Sicily  with  an  anny  of  ^ 
300,000  men,  in  itself  sa£Sciently  proves  that  the 
conqaest  of  Himera  was  rather  the  pretext,  than  the 
object,  of  the  war :  bat  it  is  likely  that  the  growing 
power  of  that  city,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  of  Panormus  and 
Solus,  had  already  giren  umbrsge  to  the  latter  people. 
Heooe  it  was  sgainst  Himeia  that  the  first  eflforts  of 
Hamilcar  were  directed :  bat  Theron,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  city  with  all  the  £oroes  at  his  com* 
mand,  was  able  to  maintain  its  defence  till  the  arriYal 
of  Cralon  of  Syracuse,  who,  notwithstanding  the  na- 
merical  inferiority  of  his  forces,  defeated  the  vast 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  with  such  skughter  that 
the  battle  of  Himera  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  of 
l^ily  ss  worthy  of  oomparison  with  the  oontemporaiy 
yictoiy  of  Salamis.  (Herod  m  166, 167  ;  Died,  xi 
20—23;  Find.  Pyth,  I  152.)  The  same  feeling 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  trsditioo  or  belief,  that  both 
triamphs  were  achieved  on  the  very  same  day.  (He- 
rod. L  c.) 

This  great  victory  left  Theron  in  the  undispated 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Himera,  ss  well  as  of 
that  of  Agrigentam ;  but  he  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention  upon  the  latter  city, 
and  consigned  the  government  of  Himera  to  his  son 
Thrasydaeos.  But  the  yoong  man,  by  his  violent 
and  oppressive  nile,  soon  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
citisens,  who  in  oonseqaenoe  applied  fer  relief  to  Hl- 
eron  of  Syncuse,  at  that  time  on  teima  of  hostility 
with  Theron.  The  Syracusan  despot,  however,  in- 
stead of  lending  assistance  to  the  discontented  party 
at  Himers,  betrayed  their  overtone  to  Theron,  who 
took  signal  vengeance  on  the  nnfertonate  Hime- 
raeans,  patting  to  death  a  large  number  of  the  disaf- 
fected citizens,  and  driving  others  into  exile.  (Diod. 
zi.  48.)  Shortly  after,  seeing  that  the  city  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  these  severities,  and  t^t  its  po* 
pulation  was  much  diminished,  he  sought  to  restors 
its  prosperity  by  establishing  there  a  new  body  of 
citizens,  whom  he  collected  from  various  qoarters, 
The  greater  part  of  these  new  colonists  were  of  Do- 
rian extraction;  and  though  the  two  bodies  of  citizens 
were  blended  into  one,  and  continued  to  live  banno> 
niously  together,  we  find  that  from  this  period  Hi- 
mera became  a  Doric  city,  and  both  adopted  the  in- 
stitutions, and  followed  the  policy,  of  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xL  49.)  This  settlement  seems 
to  have  taken  phice  in  b.c.  476*,  and  Himera  con- 

*  There  is  a  confusion  about  this  date ;  for,  though 
Diodorus  relates  the  circumstances  in  the  year  of 
rhaedon,  OL  LXXVI.  1,  which  would  place  it  in 
B.C.  476,  he  adds  that  the  ni'W  colony  subsisted  58 
years,  till  its  destraction  by  the  Carthaginiana,  which 
would  refer  it  to  the  year  466  B.a  This  hut  date 
(which  has  been  inadvertently  adopted  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  vol.  L  p.  198)  is  clearly  incompatible  with 
the  fact  that  Thenm  died  in  B.C.  472. 
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tinned  subject  to  Thenm  tiUhk  death,  ia47d:  haft 
ThrasydaMis  retained  posoisnion  of  the  aovereigntf 
fior  a  veiy  short  time  after  the  decease  of  hia  £ither, 
and  his  defeat  by  Hieron  of  Syncuse  was  qwedilj 
folbwed  by  hia  expulsion  both  from  Agrigcntom  and 
Himera.  (Id.  xL  53.)  In  B.a  466  «a  find  the  Hi* 
merseans,  in  their  turn,  sending  a  foroe  to  aanat  the 
Syrecosana  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Thnsybalast 
and,  in  the  general  settlement  ef  affiun  wl^  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  the  exiles  were  aUowed  to  retom  te 
Himers,  where  they  appear  to  have  settled  quietly 
together  with  the  new  citizena.  (Id.  xi.  68,  76.) 
From  this  period  Diodoms  expressly  tells  na  that 
Himera  was  fortonate  enough  to  escape  from  eivii 
dissensions  (xi.  49),  and  this  good  govenunent  ranat 
have  secured  to  it  no  small  shars  of  the  prosperity 
which  was  eqjoyed  by  the  Sicilian  dtici  in  genersl 
daring  the  succeeding  half-oentuiy. 

But  though  we  are  told  in  genersl  tenna  that 
the  period  which  elapsed  finom  this  ra-eettJemeat  of 
Himera  till  its  destructioa  by  the  Carthagimau 
(b.  a  461 — 406),  was  one  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  only  notices  we  find  of  the  city  during  this  in- 
terval refer  to  the  part  it  took  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415.    On  that 
occssion,  the  Himeraeana  were  among  the  first  to 
promise  their  support  to  Syracuse:  henoe,  when 
Nicies  presented  himself  before  their  port  with  the 
Athenian  fleet,  they  altogether  refused  to  receive 
him ;  and,  shortly  after,  it  was  at  Himera  that  Gy- 
lippna  landed,  and  from  whence  he  marched  across 
the  island  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  com* 
poeed  in  great  part  of  Himerecan  citizens.    (Thuc. 
vi.  62,  vii.  I,  58  ;  Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.)    A  few  years 
after  this  the  prosperity  of  the  dty  was  brought  to 
a  sadden  and  abrnpt  termination  by  the  great  Car- 
thaginian expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c  408.    Though 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  armament,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Athenisn,  was  the  support  of  the  fieges- 
tans  against  their  neighbours,  the  Selinantines,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians,  finom 
the  first,  entertained  Diom  extensive  dedgns ;  and, 
inonediately  after  the  destruction  of  Selinas,  Han- 
nibal, who  oonmianded  the  expedition,  hsstwied  to 
tun  his  anns  against  Himera.    That  city  was  ill- 
prepared  for  defence ;  its  fortifications  were  of  little 
strength,  but  the  dtizens  made  a  desperate  reels' 
tance,  and  by  a  vigorous  sally  inflicted  severe  loss 
on  the  CarthaginiaoflL    They  were  at  first  si^iported 
by  a  force  of  about  4000  auxiliaries  from  Syracose, 
under  the  command  of  Diodes;  but  that  genaral  be- 
came sdzed  with   a  panic  fear  for  the  safety  of 
Syracuse  itsdf,  and  precifstately  abandoned  EGmers, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  dtizens  to  cootend  dngle- 
handed  against  the  Carthaginian  power.    The  result 
could  not  be  doubtful,  and  the  dty  was  soon  taken 
by  st<Min :  a  Urge  put  of  the  dtiaens  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  less  than  3000  of  than,  who  had 
been  taken  prisonerB,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood 
by  Hannibal,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  hie 
gnndfiither  Hamilcar.    (Diod.  xilL  59 — 62  ;  Xen. 
HdL  L  1.  §  37.)     The  dty  itself  was  utteriy  de. 
stroyed,  its  buildings  razed  to  the  ground,  and  eva 
the  temples  themselves  were  not  spared ;  the  Csr- 
thaginian  genersl  bdng  evidently  dedrous  to  oblite- 
rate all  trace  of  a  dty  wliose  name  was  aiBmristfdl 
with  the  great  defeat  of  his  countrymen. 

Diodorus,  who  relates  the  total  destnietkm  rf 
Himera,  tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  never  rebdl^ 
end  that  the  site  remained  uninhabited  down  to  hi5 
oa-n  times  (xi.  49).    It  seems  at  first  in  oontzadic- 
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tion  with  tiiB  stotemtiit,  that  he  elsewhtre  indndM 
the  Himeneang,  as  well  as  the  Setinnntines  and 
AgrigentiiMB,  among  the  exiled  dtizens  that  were 
allowed  by  the  treaty  oonchided  with  Oarthage,  in 
B.C.  405,  to  retttm  to  their  homes,  and  inhabit  their 
own  citin,  on  condition  of  paying  tribote  to  Carthage 
and  not  rastoring  their  fortifications.  (Id.  ziii.  1 14.) 
And  it  seems  dear  that  many  of  them  at  least 
availed  themselTes  of  this  permission,  as  we  find  the 
Himeraeans  sabeeqnently  mentioned  among  the  states 
that  declared  in  (avonr  of  Dionysios,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  war  with  Carthage  in  b.  a 
397  ;  though  they  quickly  returned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian alliance  in  the  following  year.  (Id.  xiv.  47, 
56.)  The  ezpUnation  of  this  diflSculty  is  furnished 
by  Cicero,  who  tells  us  Uiat,  "  after  the  destruction 
of  Himera,  those  citizens  who  had  sunrived  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  war  established  themselves  at  Thermae, 
within  the  confines  of  the  same  territoiy,  and  not 
far  from  their  old  town."  (Cic  Verr.  il  36.) 
Diodoms  indeed  gives  us  a  somewhat  different  ac- 
count of  the  ISrandation  of  Thermae,  which  he  re- 
presents as  estahlbhed  by  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves  before  the  dose  of  the  war,  ins. a  407. 
(Diod.  xiiL  79).  But  it  is  probable  that  both  state- 
ments are  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians founded  the  new  town  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Himera,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
old  site  bdng  again  occupied ;  while  the  Himeraean 
exiles,  when  they  returned  thither,  though  they 
settled  in  the  new  town,  naturally  regarded  them- 
selves as  still  the  same  people,  and  would  continue 
to  bear  the  name  of  Himeraeans.  How  completely, 
even  at  a  mudi  kter  period,  the  one  city  was  re- 
garded as  the  representatlre  of  the  other,  appears 
fi\>m  the  statement  of  Cicero^  that  when  Scipio  Afri- 
canns,  after  the  capture  of  Carthage,  restored  to 
the  Agrigentines  and  Gelenses  the  statues  that  had 
been  carried  off  from  their  respective  cities,  he  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  citizens  of  Therma 
those  that  had  been  taken  from  Himera,  (Cic 
Verr,  iL  35,  iv.  33.)  Henoe  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  not  only  are  the  Himeraeans  still  spoken 
of  as  an  ftTjftiiig  peopie^  but  even  that  the  name 
of  Himera  itself  is  sometimes  inadvertently  used  as 
that  of  their  dty.  Thus,  in  b.  a  314,  Diodorus 
tells  us  that,  by  the  treaty  between  Agathodes  and 
the  Carthaginians,  it  was  stipulated  that  Hersdeia, 
Selinus,  and  Himera  should  continue  subject  to 
Carthage  as  they  had  been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.) 
It  is  much  more  strange  that  we  find  the  name  <k 
Himera  reappear  both  in  Mela  and  Pliny,  though 
we  know  firom  the  distinct  statements  of  Cicero  and 
Strabo.  as  weU  as  Diodorus,  that  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  centuries  before.  (Strabo  vL  p.  272 ;  Mel  ii.  7. 
§  16  ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.) 

The  new  town  of  Thbbmab  or  Thkrma,  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  Thbbmab  Himbbbnsks 
(e^pptai  oi  'Ifupauuy  Pol. ;  dcpfuU  V^pcm,  PtoL ; 
Of pAiA,  e^pfik  IfMpcua,  Diod. :  Eth.  B^fdrns,  Ther- 
mitanus),  which  thus  took  the  pkos  of  Himera, 
obviously  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  for 
which  it  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  discovery  of 
which  was  connected  by  legends  with  the  wanderings 
of  Hercules.  (Died.  iv.  23,  v.  8 ;  Pind.  OL  zii.  2a) 
It  appears  to  have  early  become  a  oonsiderable  town, 
though  it  eontinued.  with  few  and  brief  exceptions, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  its  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  B.  c.  260,  a  body  of  Boman  troops  were 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  tliey  wen 
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attacked  by  Hamilcar,  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
(Pol.  L  24  ;  Diod.  xxiu.  9.  Exc.  H.  p.  503.)  Be. 
fora  the  close  of  the  war,  Thermae  itsdf  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  i.  39  ;  Diod.  xxiii. 
20.  Exc.  H.  pi  506.)  We  have,  however,  no  clue 
to  the  dreumstances  which  led  to  the  peculiar  fa- 
vour which  this  dtj  scans  to  have  recdved  at  the 
hands  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  Cicero  tells  ns 
that  the  Roman  government  restored  to  the  Ther- 
mitani  their  dty  and  territory,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  kws,  as  a  reward  for  thdr  steady  fidelity 
("  quod  semper  in  amidtia  fideque  mansissent,^  Cic. 
Verr,  iL  37).  As  we  see  that  they  were  on  hostile 
terms  with  Rome  during  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
can  only  be  to  the  subsequent  period  that  these  ex- 
pressions apply ;  but  the  occasion  to  which  they  refer 
is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Theraiae  appean 
to  have  been  a  flonriKhing  place,  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trade,  though  the  orator  speaks 
of  it  as  "  oppidum  non  maximum."  (Id.  iL  46,  75, 
iiL  42.)  It  seems  to  have  recdved  a  coloiy  in  the 
time  d  Augustus,  whence  we  find  mention  in  in* 
scriptioDs  of  the  **  Ordo  et  Populus  splendidissimae 
Coloniae  Augustas  Himeraeorum  Thermitanorum  ^ 
(CastelL  Itucr.  SidL  p.  47  ;  Gruter.  Inter,  pi  433, 
no.  6.)  :  and  then  can  be  very  litUe  doubt  that  the 
"  Thermae  cdonia"  of  Pliny  in  reality  refers  to  this 
town,  though  he  evidently  understood  it  to  be  Thermae 
Selinuntiae,  as  he  phu»s  it  on  the  S.  coast  between 
Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  We 
have  little  subsequent  account  of  Thermae ;  but,  as 
its  name  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  it 
appears  to  have  continued  in  existence  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  as  the  modem  town  of  Ter- 
mini retains  the  andent  site  as  well  as  name.  (Ptol. 
iii.  4.  §  4 ;  lUn,  Ant,  p.  92  ;  Tab,  PeuL)  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  andent  dty  are  still  visible, 
but  all  of  the  Roman  period ;  among  these,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which 
are  still  applied  to  thdr  original  purpose,  and  aro 
now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  S,  Caiogero:  their 
form  and  construction  is  peculiar,  being  probably 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  built  Besides  these,  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Fazello, 
but  have  been  dnce  destroyed  ;  some  portions  of  an 
aqueduct  still  remain,  and  the  mins  of  a  laige 
building  of  Roman  date,  but  of  uncertain  destination : 
numerous  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  andent 
sculpture  are  also  preserved  in  the  modem  dty, 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  1 ;  Biscari,  Viagffio  m 
SicUia,  pp.  235—239.) 

No  doubt  can  therefore  exist  with  regard  to  the 
nte  of  Thermae,  which  would  be,  indeed,  snfikiently 
marked  by  the  hot  springs  themselves  ;  but  tho 
exact  podtion  of  the  more  andent  city  of  Himera  is 
still  a  subject  of  controveray.  The  opinion  of  Cln- 
verius,  which  has  been  folkmed  by  almost  all  sub- 
sequent writere,  would  pboe  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the,  river  which  flows  by  Termini  on  the  west,  and  is 
thence  commonly  known  as  the  Fiiane  di  Termini^ 
though  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  Fiume 
&  Lionardo,  On  this  snppodtioo  the  inhabitants 
merdy  removed  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  and  this  would  readily  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Himera  and  Thermae  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  identical,  and  where  the  river  Himera  (which 
unquestionably  gave  name  to  the  older  dty)  is 
represented  at  the  same  time  as  flowing  by  Thermae. 
(SU.  ItaL  xiv.  232 ;  PUn.  iii  8.  s.  14 ;  Yib.  Sec^uest. 


[1.11.)    Ontbeot 

in  BUppning  tint  t 
liTtr  Himer*  (m  the  followiiig  irticlt);  u>d  all  oar 
dttjl  with  rcf^mi  to  tItB  lattar  trooJd  oMm  to  Buppnt 
the  Titv  of  yuillo,  nfaa  yaotifla  it  witb  th«  ^nmu 
(TroMik,  the  monih  of  which  ii  dittut  jiut  8  mils 
from  T«muu.  Thin  diitMic*  out  huill;  be  nud  la 
ba  too  grvti,  U  be  nconciled  with  Cicero'i  expnuiia, 
tlul  the  new  Bettlsmcnl  wu  nUbUvthed  "  Don  loufte 
■b  oppida  uitiqua  "  (Cic.  Vcrr.  u.  35)  i  whila  the 
•lidition  iblt  it  vu  in  Iha  nnw  teniUxj  ("in  Fjiu- 
dem  igri  Gaibni,"  I.  c.)  wonld  ntber  Hem  to  im[J; 
tb>t  it  wu  ■>»  very  near  the  old  lite.  It  maj  be 
mdded,  that,  in  tbia  caaa,  (he  new  lita  woald  hare  had 
the  rtCommeodaliuD  in  the  ejea  of  the  Carthaginiana 
of  being  iMarer  to  their  own  settlemeDts  of  Solua  and 
PanOflauB,  ajid,  confleqoent]f,inon  within  their  com- 
IDand.  But  Fazello'a  Tiew  derires  a  bLtod^  coafir- 
Diatioa  fTOm  the  circumatauce,  atated  bj  him,  that 
the  lita  which  ha  indicata,  marked  bj  the  Tom  di 
Son/onuilo  on  the  aea-coaat  (on  the  left  bank  of  Chs 
fitma  Onniii.cloae  to  III  moutb),  though  preaentjng 
DO  miDa,  abotmded  in  anciont  relics,  andj  an  vaaea, 
broozn,  &0. ;  and  nnmeroua  scpulcbrea  bad  alio  been 
broagbt  to  light.  (FaulLii-S.)  On  the  other  hand, 
Mithor  Cluieriui  nor  aaj  (<ba  writer  haa  noticed  the 
■liitence  of  anj  ancient  renuina  on  the  weet  buik  of 
the  Himera;  nor  doH  it  appear  that  the  kite  10  filed  ia 
one  adapted  for  ■  cit;  of  importann.  The  localiliea 
do  not  appear  to  haie  been  canfuUj  iareitigated  bj 

would  probablj  eeC  the  whole  qoestion  at  reaC  In 
the  mean  time  lb*  prababilitiea  aeem  ilrongl]'  in 
bvonr  of  the  newa  c£  Paulla. 

Himeia  wu  oelebraled  ia  antiqaitj  u  the  binh- 
place  of  the  poet  Steaichonu,  who  appean.  from  an 
anecdote  preaerved  by  Ariittotle,  to  hare  taken  coo- 
aiderahle  part  in  the  politica]  affaire  of  hia  natiye  atj. 
Uia  ttalae  waa  (till  preaerred  at  Tbeimu  in  the  days 
ol  Ciooin,  and  re^rood  with  the  utmort  Teneralion. 
(Arial.  RM.  u.  SO ;  Cic  Feir.  ii.  35  ;  Sil.  IlaL  liT. 
232;  Paoa-iii.  19.  §  13.;  Suid.  ».  e.  anjilxopoi.) 
Erf^otein.  whose  ticIoi;  at  tbe  Oljmpic  gamea  in 
oelebnttd  bj  Findar,  was  a  dtlien,  but  not  a  native, 
of  Himen.  (Find,  OL  Jsi.;  Faue.  ri.  4.  §  11.) 
On  tbo  other  hand,  Thermae  had  the  honour  of 
twini  the  birthplace  of  the  tjrant  Agitboclce. 
(Diod.  lii-S.)  Tbe  mignifi«nce  of  the  ancient  dtj, 
lod  the  taate  of  its  citiieni  for  the  encoaragemeot 
of  art,  are  atteated  hj  Cicem,  who  calls  it  "in  primii 
Siciliie  clarmn  et  otiutam ;"  and  aome  eiidenct  of  it 
remained,  even  in  the  d«j»  of  that  orator,  in  the 
itatuea  preaerved  bj  the  Tbenoitani.  to  whom  Chey 
had  been  restored  by  Scipio,  after  the  conqneat  of 
Carthage:  and  which  were  valnahle,  not  oaly  aa 
relica  of  the  past,  but  from  Ihor  high  merit  aa  woriu 
of  art.    (Cic  Farr.  ii.  39.)  |;E.  H.  B.] 


I  coDBeqneDce  deacribed  aa  rianK  " 
centre  of  the  ialand,  aikd  flowing;  in  two  diEbrfDt 
dinctinu,  so  aa  conplelcly  to  divide  Sicily  into  two 
put*,  it  is  singular  that,  if  we  may  beliere  ViUai 
Seqoe$t«r,  thia  ataard  notion  ia  aa  okl  as  the  time 
of  Steeichonit,  who  ■»  himaelf  a  natjn  of  Uimera. 
Uela  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  tbe  andimt  geo- 
yropAerf  who  adopt!  it.  (Uel.  ii.7.  §  17;Solia.<. 
§  17  i  Vib.  Sequeet.  p.  12  ;  Sil.  ItaL  liT.  233 ; 
Antig.  Caryat  133;  Vitrov.  liiL  3,  §  7.) 

1.  The  sonihem  and  meet  important  river  ■/  the 
name,  ia  certainly  the  one  now  called  the  Fiam 
&fli>a,  Doeof  liw  meat  cooaiderable  streams  in  Sicily, 
which  lisea  in  the  Uo*ti  di  Madoaii,  the  Nebndea 
UoDs  cJ  the  ancients,  and  flowing  nearly  doe  &. 
entera  the  sea  at  AUcata  (Fhintiae).  In  the  upps- 
part  of  its  course  it  Is  compceed  of  two  bimiichet, 
mnninp  nearly  parallel  with  one  another ;  the  one 
now  called  the  fimite  Gnade  rising  near  Gaatft, 
the  other,  called  the  Fpaie  di  PelnJia,  fiom  the 
town  of  tlie  same  name  :  it  is  only  after  tlie  jnnctiia 
of  the  two  that  it  obtains  tbe  name  of  Fame  Sa^io. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  hrandia 
vu  npiided  by  the  andenls  as  the  tnia  Hinwn ; 
but  in  either  case  Ihst  linr  has  a  coiuie  of  above 
50  milta  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  soiuna  are  dM 
above  15  milee  from  tbe  N.  eutet  of  Ibe  islaitd. 
Hence  the  eipnesiui  of  Fdybins  and  Livy,  thai 
the  Himera  nouly  divide*  the  whide  of  Sidly  into 
two  parts,  is  by  no  means  inaccnrals.  (PoL  viL  4  ; 
Liv.  uiv.  S.)  But  it  it  evidently  this  drciunstaocs, 
coupled  witb  tbe  fact  that  there  was  aoolher  rivet 
of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Tyrrbeniau  Sea, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fi^le  above  nodced.  Strabo. 
who  does  not  notice  the  eouthem  Hiniera,  applies 
(evidently  by  mistake)  vwy  nearly  tbe  same  words 
as  Pdybitia  to  tbe  northern  river  of  the  name, 
(Stnb.  ri.  p.  SGG.)  Diodoms  mticea  the  braekiih 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Himera,  which  givf« 
rise  to  its  modem  name  of  Fatme  Salao :  this  ii 
caused  by  tbe  junction  of  a  small  stream  near  Cal- 
laKueUa,  that  flows  from  the  salt  mines  in  thai 
vicinity.  (l»od.  lii.  109  ;  Smyth's  Sidhf,  p.  19S.) 
Solinus  erroneously  sscribss  this  qnality  b>  the 
norl/um  Himera  (Solin.  v.  g  17)  :  while  VilniTiBS 
rightly  attribntea  it  to  the  soulheni  river  ooty 
(.111.  >.  S  7). 

Ui>torically,  the  southern  Himera  is  nounable 
tor  tbe  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  between 
A|rathoclu  and  the  Canhaginiana,  in  wbich  the 
latter  obtained  acomplete  victoiy,B.C.311.    (Diod. 

ebort  distance  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  riier,  tbe  Car- 
thaginians occupyij:^  the  hill  of  Ecnomns,  while 
Agathoclu  was  encamped  on  the  left  bank.  [Eo- 
MOMUB,]  At  a  much  earlier  period,  B.C.  446,  it 
witneaaed  a  defeat  of  the  At^rigentiaoi  by  the  Syia- 
Cdsans  (l>iod.  lii,  8) ;  and,  agun,  ia  the  Seoood 
Punic  War,  B.C.  !I2,  became  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  Uarcellus  snd  the  Canhsginiao 
fbrees  under  Huino  and  Epicydea  <rf  Synenie,  in 
which  tbe  hstter  were  defeated  and  driven  to  lake 
•bell«r  within  the  walls  irf  Agrigentum.  (Liv  iiv. 
40,  41.)  By  the  treaty  uacluded  witb  Carthage 
by  Hierunymus  of  SynciiM,  it  was  agreed  to  divide 
the  whole  of  Sdly  between  the  two  powen,  so  that 
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Bat  this  arrangemeQt  was  never  actually  carried 
into  efiect.  Ptolemy  correctly  places  the  mouth  of 
the  sonthem  Himera  to  the  E.  of  the  emporium  of 
Agrigentnm  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  7) :  he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  geographers  who  mentions  both  rivers  of  the 
name.  J^  inscription  recorded  by  Torremazza, 
containing  a  dedication  ASKAHnm  KAI  IMEPA 
nOTAMH,  must,  bam  its  being  found  at  CcUtamsettOf 
'refer  to  the  southern  Himera.  (Castell.  Inter.  Sicil 
p.  4 ;  Boeckh.  C.  /.  no.  5747.) 

2.  The  northern  Himera,  a  much  less  considerable 
stream  than  the  preceding,  is  uniformly  described 
as  flowing  by  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its  name 
(Plin.  iii.  8,  s.  14 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.  "AKpdyas  j  Vlb. 
Sequest.  p.  11);  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  great 
victory  of  Gelon  (which  we  know  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city)  as 
gained  "  upon  the  banks  of  the  fair  waters  o(  the 
Himera**  {Pyth/L  153).  Hence  its  identification  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
site  of  that  city,  a  question  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Glnverius,  and  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
placing  Himera  itself  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Termini^  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  town,  have,  in  consequence,  as- 
sumed the  stream  just  mentioned  (now  called  the 
Fiume  di  Termini^  or,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
the  Fiwm  S.  Lionardo)  to  be  the  ancient  Himenu 
Fazello,  on  the  contrary,  identifies  the  latter  with 
the  river  now  called  the  Fiume  Grande,  which  rises 
in  the  JiftuUmia  mountains  near  Polizsd,  and  flows 
into  the  sea  about  8  miles  £.  of  Termini.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  ktter  view  are  certainly 
veiy  strong.  1.  Strabo,  in  giving  the  distances 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  reckons  18  miles  from 
Gephaloodium  {Cefalu)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  35  from  thence  to  Panormus.  The  first  dis- 
tance is  overstated,  the  true  distance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  F.  Grande  being  only  15  miles ;  the  latter 
just  about  right  if  we  follow  the  windings  of  the 
coast:  whereas,  if  we  place  the  Himera  beyond 
Termini^  both  distances  are  equally  wrong.  2. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  places  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Himera  between  Thermae  (Termtnt)  and  Cepha- 
loedlum,  and,  therefore,  to  the  east  of  the  former 
city.  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  3.)  This  is  assumed  by  Clu- 
verius  to  be  a  mistake  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  such  mistakes  occur  in  that 
author's  description  of  Sicily ;  but  still  there  is  no 
occasion  to  multiply  them  unneceeearUy.  Lastly, 
if  the  northern  Himera  be  recognised  in  the  Fiume 
Grande^  —  the  sources  of  which  near  PoUexi  are  in 
the  very  same  group  <^  mountains  with,  and  a  veiy 
short  distance  from,  those  of  the  Firnne  di  PetraliOy 
one  branch  of  the  eowthem  Himera,  —  the  notion  of 
these  being  one  and  the  same  river  becomes  in  some 
degree  intelligible;  while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
bow  such  a  notion  should  have  arisen,  if  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
many  miles.  The  other  arguments  connected  with 
the  site  of  the  city,  are  considered  in  that  article. 
Theocritus  more  than  once  aUudes  to  the  river 
Himera  as  a  celebrated  Sicilian  stream ;  but  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  afford  no  indication  which  of  the 
two  rivers  he  means;  the  Scholiast,  however,  under- 
stands him  to  refer  to  the  northern  Himera.  (Theocr. 
T.  124,  vii.  75 ;  Schd.  ad.  loe.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HINNOM.    [Jerusalem.] 

HITPANA  ("Iinrwo,  Pol.),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  being  taken  by  assanlt 
by  the  Baaians  in  the  First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  260. 
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(PoL  L  24.)  Diodorus,  in  relating  the  events  of 
the  same  campaign,  mentions  the  capture  of  a  town 
called  Sittana,  for  which  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility read  Hippana.  (Died,  xxiii.  9.  Ezc.  Hoesch. 
p.  503  ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc.;  Cluver.  Sicil  p.  392.) 
The  correctness  of  the  name  found  in  Polybius  is 
confirmed  by  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.),  who, 
however,  writes  it  "lirai^  but  cites  Polybius  as  his 
authority.  No  other  author  mentions  the  place, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Panormus,  but  of  which  nothing  fur&er 
is  known.  According  to  Sillig's  recent  edition  of 
Pliny,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  HSS.  give 
the  name  ai  "  Ipanenses"  in  that  author's  list  of 
Sicilian  towns  (iii.  8.  s.  14.  §  91),  where  the  older 
editions  have  "  Ichanenses."  If  this  reading  be 
adopted,  it  in  all  probability  refers  to  the  same 
place  as  the  Hippana  of  Polybius :  but  as  the  read- 
ing Ichanenses  is  also  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Stephanus  (who  notices  Ichana  as  a  town  of  Sicily), 
the  point  must  be  considered  doubtful.     [E.  H.  B.] 

HI'PPARIS  Clinro^is),  a  small  river  of  Sicily, 
flowing  by  the  city  of  Camarina,  whence  it  is  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  Camarana.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  connection  with  that  city  (Pind.  OL 
V.  27),  from  its  proximity  to  which  it  derives  its 
celebrity.  [Cauabina.]  Though  but  a  small 
stream,  and  having  a  course  of  only  12  miles,  it 
has  a  copious  and  perennial  supply  of  clear  water,  a 
rare  circumstan^  in  Scily.  hence  tlie  expression 
of  Silius  Italicus,  "  pauperis  alvei  Hipparis,**  is  sin- 
gularly inapplicable.  (Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  230;  Vib. 
Sequest  p.  12;  SchoL  ad  Find.  L  c. ;  Konnus. 
Dionyt.  xiii.  317.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river 
of  which  the  name  is  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy, 
Hipporus.  f  InTTftipoj,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  7.)  The  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  stream  is  represented  on  some  of  the 
coins  of  Camarina,  accompanied  by  his  name,  IIIIIA* 
PI2.     (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

HIPPA'SII  Clinr«£<rioi,  Strsb  xv.  p.  698),"  an 
Indian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  between  the 
Cophes  and  the  Indus  along  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Paropamisus.  There  seems  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  are  one  and  the  same  tribe  as  the 
AspaKii  or  Aspii  mentioned  by  Arrian  (^Anab,  iv.  23 
— 25).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Aspa  or  Aswa,  *'  a  horse,"  and  is  probably  intcmded 
as  a  Greek  translation  of  it  Lassen  has  conjectured 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Aswaalas  of  ancient 
Hindoo  geography.  The  name  is  variously  written 
PasU  and  Hyparii.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  187 :  Gros- 
kurd's  StrabOj  vol.  iii.  p.  119.)  [V.] 

HIPPEMOLGI  OwmifioKyoC), "  mare-milkers," 
a  general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nomad 
tribes  who  moved  about  with  their  tenta  and  herds 
over  the  steppes  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Thus  Zens,  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  4),  when  he  turns 
away  his  eye  from  Troy  towards  Thrace,  sees,  be- 
sides the  Thracians  and  Mysians,  other  tribes,  whose 
names  cannot  be  made  out;  but  are  known  as  milk- 
eaters,  and  mare-milkers.  The  same  characteristic 
attributes  appear  in  Hesiod  (Fr.  63 — 64,  ed.  Markt. 
scfaeffel),  connected  with  the  Scythians.  (Comp. 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  300—302;  Niebuhr,  Kleine-8chri/t. 
vol.  i.  p.  365;  Schafarik,  Slav.AU.  voL  i.  p.  272.) 
The  mares'  milk  was  made  into  cheese  (Hippocrat. 
vol.  I  p.  556,  ed.  Ktihn),  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  (//ut  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  323)  remarks,  probably  served 
the  same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intoxicating 
drink  called  Jemnits^  as  at  present  among  the  Bash- 
kirs and  the  Kalmucks,  [E.  B.  J.} 
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HIPPI  PROM.     [Hippo  Rkgius.] 

HIPPICI  MONIES  (rk  'ImrticA  S/ni,  Ptol.  v. 
9),  the  N.  oontinaation  of  the  Cenunii  M.,  a  chain 
uf  moantains  oo  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rha.  [E,  B.  J.] 

HIPPO,  in  Spun.  1.  [Cabpetahi.]  S.  H. 
Nova.  A  town  belonging  to  the  province  of  B««tioa 
and  the  conventoa  of  Coidnba,  near  Cirimbrom. 
(Plin.  iij.  I.  8.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

HIPPOCORO'NIUM  ClmroKopAi^unf),  a  dtj  in 
Crete  mentioned  by  Strabo  (z.  p.  472),  which  Hock 
has  placed  near  Hierapytna.  Mr.  Paehley  {Trav. 
vol.  i.  p.  62)  considen  that  the  modem  Apokorona 
is  a  oormption  of  the  ancient  name.      [£.  B.  J.] 

HIPPOCRE'NE  PONS.     [Hbucok.1 

HIPPOCU'RA  ('Iirtndrovpoa,  Ptol.  vii.  I.  §  6, 
viii.  26.  §  15),  a  town  of  some  importance  in  India 
intra  Gangem,  in  the  district  called  Ariaca.  It  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  Nauaguna,  and  appears  from 
another  passage  of  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  palace  of  a  kine,  whom  he  calls  Baleoeams  (yii. 
I.  §  83).  It  has  been  oonjectored  by  Forbiger  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  modem  Hydrabadj  and,  with 
less  probability  by  Bitter,  that  it  is  represented  by 
Bangalore  (t.  p.  487).  [V.] 

HIPPO  DIA'RRHYTUS  or  ZARITUS  CWwhw 
Alafi^vTos,  Ptol.  vr,  3.  §  6;  H.  Zaritos,  /tin.  AfO. 
p.  21,  r./2.  H.  Zarrhytus;  Ippons  Diaritos,  Tab. 
PeuL ;  and  simply  "l«wov  ir6\iSj  Scyl.  p.  30 :  Bmisert 
or  Bitertd)j  a  Tyrian  colony  in  Zeagitana,  close  to 
the  extreme  N.  headland  of  Africa  [Camdidum 
Pr.],  36  M.  P.  W.  of  UUca,  and  126  M.  P.  E.  of 
Hippo  R^os.  It  stood  on  W.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  a  large  lake  which  oommnnicated  with  the  sea, 
and  which  received  the  waters  of  another  lake:  the 
former  was  called  Hipfonitis  Palus  ('Ivtrsmis 
\ifwn)t  and  the  latter  Sisara  (^(rapa).  Its  situation 
exposed  it  to  frequent  innndatioos,  whence,  as  the 
Greeks  said,  the  epithet  9td^^ot,  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  this  is  the  remnant  of  some 
Phoenician  title:  the  ancieot  writers  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  trae  form  of  the  name,  as  is 
seen  above,  and  of  this  uncertunty  we  have  a  further 
proof  in  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who  is  apparently 
attempting  an  etymology :  **  oppidnm  quod  Hipponem 
dirtttum  vooant,  Diarrhytnm  a  Graecis  dictum." 
(Plin.  V.  4.  8.  3.)  Polybius  and  Appaan  give  the 
forms  'IinreurpiTwy  ir6kis  (Polyb^  i  82),  and  'Imni- 
Tpcra  (Appian,  vilL  110). 

The  city  was  fortified  and  provided  with  a  new 
harbour  by  Agathocles  (Appian,  Lc):  nnder  the 
Romans  it  was  a  fires  city  (Plin.);  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  for  the 
younger  Pliny  calls  it  Hipponensis  cokmia.  {EpisL 
ix.  33;  oomp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2; 
Plin.  iz.  8;  Barth,  Wandrntrngen,  ^  pp.  202, 
211).  [P.S.J 

HIPPO  REGIUS  ClvT^y  B«riAiin{s:  Ru.  &  of 
Bonak)f  a  maritime  city  of  Namidia,  which  received 
its  surname  from  its  being  a  residence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  kings,  but  is  of  higher  fiune  as  the  see  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  a  colony  of  l^re,  and  stood 
5  M.  P.  NW.  of  the  river  Ubub,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
large  bay  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (HipPONKifSis 
Sinus  :  Gvl/ofBonah'),  as  well  as  to  the  promontory 
above  it,  forming  the  W.  headland  of  the  bay 
(HiPPi  Prom.,  *Ivirov  iucpa ;  JioM  el  Hamrak),  It 
grew  into  greater  importance  under  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  made  a  colony;  and  it  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  roost  flourishing  dties  of  N.  Afirica,  till 
it  was  destroyed  by  ibe  Vandals  in  b.  c.  430.  It 
was  daring  the  progress  of  this  siege  that  the  great 
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Augustine  died.  (Sail.  J«^.  19;  Hirt  BelL  Afr.  96; 
Strab.  xviL  p.  832;  MeU.  i.  7;  Plm.  v.  3.  s.  2;  /Cm. 
Ant  p.  20;  Tab.  Peut.;  Diod.  xz.  57;  Sil.  ItaL  L  3, 
iti.  259;  Shaw,  TramU  in  Barbary,  p.  44;  Barth, 
Wandenmgen^  ^,  p.  70>  [P.  S.] 

HPPPOLA  ('Imr^Aa:  Etk.  'ImKa^s,  fem. 
1inroXcur»),  a  town  of  Laoonia,  a  little  north-west 
of  the  promontory  of  Taenarmn,  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  It  ontained  a  temple  of  Athena 
Hippolaitis.  It  stood  either  at  Kipltla^  which  is 
apparently  a  oorraption  of  the  ancient  name,  or  at 
the  rains  called  Koarpov  rifY  itpalas  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Kaioo  Grouo.  (Leake, 
Marea^  voL  i.  p.  287,  Pe^oponnenacii,  pu  175; 
Boblaye,  Reehereket,  ^  p.  91 ;  Cnrtius,  Pdopon" 
iMSOff,  vol.  ii.  pk  282.) 

HIPPONENSIS  SINUS.    [Hippo  Rboius]. 

UIPPONIATES  SINUS  (^Vnwuknis  tciKTot. 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  255,  261 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  9),  a  gulf  or 
bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Brattian  peninsoU,  so 
called  from  the  dty  of  Hipponium,  near  its  southern 
extremity.  It  was  however  known  also  by  various  other 
names:  thus  lliucydides  calls  it  the  Terinaean  Gulf 
(TcpiMuof  K^Xvor,  Thuc.  vi.  104),  and  Pliny  ako 
names  it  the  Sinus  Tbrihasus,  though  he  men- 
tions also,  as  if  it  were  a  different  bay  (which  is 
certainly  a  mistake),  the  Sinus  Vibonknsis  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10).  The  htter  nsme  is  used  also  by 
Cicero  (^ad  AtL  xvL  6).  But  besides  these,  we  find 
that  it  was  called  the  Sinus  Napktincs  or  Napi- 
mrus  by  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  (ap.  Strab.  vi. 
p.  255;  Dionys.  i.  35),  and  Lambtinus  by  Ari« 
stotle  {PoL  vii.  10).  The  last  name  was  evidentiy 
derived  from  a  town  named  Lametium  or  Lametini, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lametus  (£«- 
maio)f  which  flows  into  the  gulf  in  question  [La- 
MKTUs] :  and  the  name  of  Napetinns  would  seem 
to  point  in  like  manner  to  the  existence  of  a  town 
called  Napetinm,  though  we  have  no  other  antbority 
for  this  £wt  The  gulf  itsdf,  which  is  now  known  aa. 
the  Oolfo  di  Sta.  Eu/emia,  from  a  village  of  that 
name,  deeply  indents  the  coast  of  Brattium  on  the 
W.,  ss  the  Golfo  di  SquiUaee^  or  Scylleticns  Snos, 
does  on  the  £. :  the  neck  of  land  between  them  is 
composed  only  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  present- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  masses  of  the 
Apennines,  which  rise  abruptly  on  the  N.  and  S.  of 
this  isthmus.  [BRumi.]  The  northern  limit  ef 
the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia  is  formed  by  the  point 
called  Capo  SuverOj  probably  the  promontory  oUed 
by  Lycophron  Lampetes  [Clampetia]  :  and  its 
southern  by  the  bold  pngeoting  headland  now  called 
Capo  Vaiieano;  bnt  there  is  no  authority  for  sup- 
posing this  name  to  be  ancient  [£.  H.  B.] 

HIPPONITIS  PALU&  [Hippo  Diarrhttd«.] 

HIPPO'NIUM  (;iwirAifu»:  Etk.  'Inrnn^s, 
Steph.  B.:  but  on  coins,  Imnntis,  ffipponiates),  or 
HIPPO  (MeL,  PUn.),  called  by  the  Romans  VIBO, 
or  VIBO  VALENTIA  (OdtASr  O&iAcrria^  Ptol.: 
Eth,  Vibonensis:  JStPona),  an  important  Greek  city 
on  the  west  coast  of  Brattium,  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Sinus  Hipponiatcs, 
now  the  Gtdf  ofSL  Evauma.  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  Greek  origin,  and  we  are  tdd  by  Strabo  that  it 
was  a  colony  from  the  Italian  Locri,  oo  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Brattian  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  308 ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12.)  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  in  history,  though  it  scons  to  have  been  a 
considerable  town,  till  b.  c.  389,  when  it  was  taken 
by  Dionysius  of  Syrscnse,  who  destroyed  the  city, 
removed  the  inhabitants  ta  SyiMose^  and  gai*  ^ 
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its  tanitary  to  Um  Locriana.  (Diod.  sit.  107; 
Dioxiys.  xiz.  Fr,  p.  2859,  Beiake.)  Bat  10  yean 
afterwards  (b.  c.  379)  the  dtj  was  restored  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  exiled  inhabitants  re-esta* 
blished  there.  (Id.  zt.  24.)  It  did  not  long,  how« 
orer,  oontinoe  to  enjoy  its  independence,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Brattians,  apparently 
soon  after  b.  o.  356,  the  date  given  for  the  first  rise 
of  the  Brottian  people.  (Diod.  zvL  15;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  256.)  It  was  wrested  iiom  the  latter  nation  for 
a  time  by  Agathodes,  in  b.  c.  294,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  the  pUoe  as  a  stronghold  of  impor- 
tance, and  constructed  a  port  or  na^  station  {M" 
f9toy)  there:  bat  after  the  departure  of  Agathocles 
himself  the  garrison  he  had  left  at  Hipponiam  was 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  recorored  by  the 
Bmttians.  (Diod.  zzi.  8.  Exc.  H.  p^  491 :  Strab. 
L  c.)  It  now  continued  in  their  bands  nntil  it  fell 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bmttian  peninsula  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome ;  but  no  mention  of  it  is  again  found, 
except  that  the  "  Yibonensis  ager  "  was  in  b.  o.  218 
ravaged  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet  (Liv.  xxi.  51),  until 
after  the  dose  of  the  Seoond  Punic  War :  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  is  not  even  once  mentioned 
daring  the  long-protracted  operations  of  Hannibal  in 
the  Bruttian  territory.  But  shortiy  after  the  dose  of 
the  war  (in  B.a  192)  a  Roman  odony  was  established 
there,  consisting  of  not  leas  than  4000  settlers,  in- 
cluding 300  knights  (Liv.xxxv.40 ;  VeU.  Pat i.  14), 
which  was  thenceforth  known  by  the  name  of  Vibo 
Valentia.  Strabo  teUs  us  that  the  name  of  Hip- 
ponium  was  at  this  time  changed  into  Ylbo  Valentia, 
or,as  he  writes  it,yibona  Valentia  (O^i^Mi^a  O&oAcr. 
rioy  Strab.  vL  p.  256) ;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct: 
the  new  edony,  as  we  learn  from  its  cdns,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Valentia  only ;  while  that  of 
Vibo  (which  is  evidenUy  only  the  Bruttian  or  Oscan 
form  of  Hippo,  and  was  veiy  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  dty  before  it  became  a  Greek  cdony  at 
all)  was  retained  with  it  in  ooounon  usage,  or  was 
atill  employed  without  the  addition  of  Valentia. 
Thus,  Cicero  twice  uses  the  name  of  Vibo  alone  to 
designate  the  town,  but  in  another  passage  calls  the 
inhabitants  "  ValentinL"  (Cic.  m  Ferr,  ii.40,  v.  16, 
adAU.xn.  6.) 

The  Roman  colony  seems  to  have  rapidly  risen 
into  Impwtance,  and  became  one  of  the  most  oon- 
dderable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  port,  con- 
structed by  Agathodes,  served  to  export  the  timber 
from  the  forests  of  Sila  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
extoisive  dockyards  for  ship-building  were  established 
there.  Cicero  terms  it  a  noble  and  illustrious  muni- 
dpal  town  (m  Verr,  v.  16),  and  Appian  enumerates 
it  among  '*the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Italy'*  of 
which  the  possession  was  promised  by  the  Triumvirs 
to  thdr  soldiers.  (B.  C.  iv.  3).  During  the  Civil 
Wars,  indeed,  it  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  his- 
tory. In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
former  made  Vibo  the  station  of  a  part  of  his  fleet, 
which  was  attacked  there  by  Casdns  (Caes.  B.  C,  iii. 
101) ;  and  in  the  war  of  Ootavian  against  Sextus 
Pompey,  it  became  the  head-quarters  and  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Triumvir  (Appian,  JB.  C.  v.  91, 
99, 103,  &C.).  In  order  to  secure  it«  attachment  at 
that  period,  Octavian  had  been  compelled  to  exempt 
Vibo  from  the  threatened  dtstribution  of  its  lands 
among  the  soldiery.  (Id.  jS.  C.  iv.  86.)  It  is  not  dear 
whether  it  subsequentiy  received  a  cdony,  for  the 
*^  ager  Vivonensis  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niaram  (pi  209),  but  in  a  manner  which  leaves  it 
donbtfol  whether  it  was  odoniied  or  not.    But  it  is 
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oertaiUf  from  inscriptions,  that  it  oontintied  under  the 
Roman  empire  to  be  a  flourishing  munidpal  town : 
its  name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  is 
still  found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10  ;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  74  ;  Md.  il  4  ; 
hin,  AnL  p.  Ill;  Tab.  Peut.i  OreU.  Itucr.  3708; 
Mommsen,  Inter,  i2.  iV!.  16,  26,  &c.)  It  was  dtn- 
ated  on  the  prindpal  high  road,  leading  down  through 
Bmttium  to  the  Sidlian  Strait,  and  is  already  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  Valentia  only,  in  the  inscription 
of  the  Via  Popillia :  according  to  that  document,  it 
was  distant  57  M.  P.  from  Consentia,  and  51  from 
the  column  on  the  Straits.  (Mommsen,  /.  o.  6276.) 
Its  position  also  rendered  it  a  convenient  phuse  to 
touch  at  for  persons  proceeding  by  sea  to  or  from 
Sicily :  thus,  we  flnd  Cicero,  in  b.  a  44,  proceedmg 
from  Velia  to  Vibo  by  sea,  and  thence  to  Rhq;ium. 
(Cia  m  Verr,  ii.  40,  ad  AtL  xvl  6.) 

The  plains  near  Vibo  were  celebrated  for  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  flowers  with  which  they  were 
covered:  hence  the  Greek  colonists  of  Hipponium 
maintained  it  to  be  the  phce  from  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256) ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  that  goddess  had  a  celebrated  temple  here, 
as  well  as  at  the  parent  city  of  Locri.  The  ruins 
of  this  temple  are  said  to  have  existed  till  the  1 1th 
oentuiy,  when  the  columns  were  carried  off  by 
Roger,  Count  of  Sidly,  to  adorn  the  cathedral  of 
Mikto.  The  historian.  Duns  also  mentioned  that 
near  the  dty  was  a  grove,  watered  with  fountains, 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  in  which  was  a  place 
called  **the  horn  of  Amaltbea,"  which  had  been 
adorned  and  arranged  by  Gdon  of  Syracuse.  (Duris, 
ap,  Athen.  xii.  p.  542.) 

Condderable  remains  of  the  ancient  port  of  Hip- 
ponium are  visible  at  a  place  still  called  Biwma, 
on  the  shore  about  3  miles  from  McnU  Leone :  they 
are  of  a  very  massive  style  of  oonstmction,  which 
has  been  erroneoudy  termed  Cyclopean,  bat  ars 
probably  of  Greek  lathor  than  Roman  date.  The 
dty  of  Hipponium  itsdf,  as  well  as  the  Roman  co- 
lony of  Vibo  Valentia,  probably  occupied  the  same 
site  with  the  modem  dty  of  Jfofi<a  Leone,  on  an 
elevation  of  moderate  hdght,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain.  No 
ruins,  however,  remain  on  this  spot,  and  the  modem 
town  dates  only  from  the  13th  century;  but  it  is 
ssid  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walb  were  for- 
merly vidble,  and  could  be  traced  through  an  ex- 
tent of  several  miles,  communicating  with  those  at 
Bivona,  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 56;  Barrins, 
de  SiL  Calair,  ii.  12 ;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  88-^90  ;  K.  Craven,  TramU,  p. 
821.) 

The  poet  Ardiestratns,  dted  by  Athenaeus  (vii. 
p.  302),  praises  the  tunny-fish  of  Hipponium  as 
surpassing  all  others  in  exoellence;  an  eulogium 
which  they  are  saki  by  native  writers  still  to  merit. 

[E.  H.  Bw] 
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HlPPUltlS  (*I«vovpf5),  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegaeaii  sea,  one  of  the  Sperades,  lying  between 
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Then  and  Anmisu.  (ScboL  ad  ApoO.  Biod.  ir. 
1711 ;  MeU,  ii  7;  Plin.  it.  12.  s.  23;  Stcpb.  B.  #.«. 
'Iwovpuric^f.) 

HIPPU'KOS  (Plin.  vL  22.  s.  24),  a  bjiT«n  in  the 
floathero  part  of  India,  near  or  peiiiapi  oppoaito  to 
the  island  of  Cejlon,  to  which  Anniaa  Ploumua,  a 
freednian  of  Claodius,  waa  driren  in  a  gale  of  wind 
from  the  coast  of  Carmania.  The  pnaent  irprewn- 
tatire  of  it  is  not  known.  [V.] 

HIPPUS  Clwof,  Stcph.  B.  Plin.  ▼.  15;  Eoseh. 
Onom,:  Eik.  'I«vi|r^),  a  town  of  the  Decapolis  and 
*«  Palaestina  Seciinda."  It  wm  sitnatcd  to  the  E.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  80  stadia  from  Tiberias  (TtS&a- 
rU/a).  (Joseph.  VUa^  §  65.)  Aagnstns  presented 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xt.  7.  §  3).  'After  his 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Syria  (^Antiq.  xrii.  2.  §  4; 
romp.  Marqnanlt,  Handbuek  dor  Ram.  AlL  'p.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  the  Jewish  War  bj  the  Jews 
(B./.  iL  18.  §  1),  bat  the  people  afterwards  re- 
volted, and  slew  manj  of  the  Jews  (B.  J.  ii.  18. 

§5). 

The  district  Hippehb  Clmprli,  B.  J.  iii.  3.  §  I ; 
compw  Viia,  §31)  \aj  to  the  £.  of  Galilee.  There 
were  bishops  of  Hippos  at  the  ooondls  of  Seknoeia 
A.  D.  359,  and  of  Jenualem  a.  d.  .536.  Burkhardt 
{Trav.  p.  278)  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos,  which  he  fixes  at 
Khurbet  es-SHmrah^  an  hour  from  Semaih.  (Comp. 
Kobinson,  Seseareheif  vol  iii.  p.  264,  note.) 

(Reland,  PalaestMOf  voL  iL  p.  821 ;  Von  Raomer, 
Paieslinoy  p.  242.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPUS,  a  town  in  Caria,  mentioned  onlj  bj 
Pomponios  Mela  (i.  17),  who  pUces  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  name  is  a  mere  mistake  for  Mvus;  it  most, 
however,  be  observed  that  Plinj  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a  people  in  Caria  called  Hippini  or  Haljdenses, 
though  he  |daoes  them  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country.  [^  ^] 

HIPPUS  (•l»wor,  Ptol.  V.  9;  Plin.  vi.  4),  a  river 
of  Colchis,  the  embonchure  of  which  the  Periplos  of 
Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  ISO  stadia  from  that  of  the 
Taraurss.  Rennell  {Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  322) 
has  identified  it  with  the  /loru  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIRPI'NI  ('I^tyosPoL;  •l^ii'Oi,  Strab.  App.), 
a  people  of  Central  Italy,  of  Samnite  race,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  as  constituting  only  a  portion  of 
the  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
treated  as  a  distinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  Samnium,  in  the 
more  extensive  sense  of  that  name,  —  a  wild  and 
mountainous  region  bordering  m  Lncania  towards 
the  S.,  on  Apulia  to  the  E.,  and  on  Campania  towards 
the  W.  Ho  marked  natond  boundary  separated 
them  from  any  one  of  these  neighbouring  nations; 
but  they  occupied  the  lofly  masses  and  groups  of  the 
central  Apennines,  while  the  plains  on  each  side,  and 
the  lower  xmnges  that  bounded  them,  belonged  to 
their  mors  fortunate  neighbours.  The  mountain 
basin  formed  by  the  three  tributaries  of  the  Vul- 
tumus, — the  Tamams  (Tamaro),  the  Calor  (Co- 
fore),  and  the  Sabatus  (SoMoto),  which  unite  th«r 
waters  near  Beneventum,  with  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers  themselves,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains.  —  may  be  r^rded 
as  constituting  the  centre  and  heart  Of  their  terri- 
tory ;  while  its  more  southern  portion  comprised  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  and  the  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  that  river  takes  its  rise.  Their 
name  was  d^ved,  according  to  the  statement  of  an- 
oient  writers,  from  '*  hirpus,"  the  Sabine  or  Samnite 
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name  eft  wolf;  and,  in  ■*'*«— '"^  with  fins  Merita- 
tJon,  thdr  first  anoestDts  were  repRsented  as  beia; 
guided  to  their  new  aelllemeula  by  a  wolf.  (Stiak 
V.  p.  S50;  Scrv.  ad  Am.  xL  785.)  This  tradition 
appears  to  UM&ate  that  the  Hirpim  were  wgaided 
as  having  mignted,  like  the  other  fiahHlian  races 
in  the  S.  of  Ifaily,  fitm  more  Dortbcri^  abodes:  but 
we  have  no  indication  of  the  period,  or  auppuwd 
period,  of  thb  DngratMNi,  and,  firam  thdr  position  in 
the  fiutnesses  of  the  central  Apenninea,  it  is  pro* 
faable  that  tli^  were  estaMisbed  from  a  xtarj  eiriy 
time  in  the  region  which  we  find  them  oecopyiBg 
when  they  first  uppear  in  history. 

The  eariy  history  of  the  Hirpim  caonot  be  se- 
parated from  that  of  the  Samnites  in  gcnenJ.  la- 
deed  it  u  remarkable  that  their  name  does  not  once 
occur  in  histofy  during  the  long  ptotiacted  etnggls 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  Samnite  eonfedency, 
though  their  territory  was  often  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  and  several  of  their  dtica,  especially  Hafe- 
ventum,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  bearing  an  fan- 
portent  part  in  the  miUtaiy  operationa  of  both 
powers.  Hence  it  is  evident  dnt  the  Hirpim  at  this 
time  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite  league, 
and  were  induded  by  the  Bomao  annaliats  (wboee 
language  on  such  pdnts  Livy  follows  with  scm- 
pulous  fidelity)  under  the  genenl  name  of  Samnites, 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  se- 
veral tribes  of  that  peo|^  For  the  aame  nasos 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  their 
subjugation  waa  effected;  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  completed  before  the  year  268  b.  ix^ 
when  the  Roman  cdony  waa  established  at  Bene- 
ventum (Liv.  £pU.  XV.;  VelL  Pat  L  14),  a  podtioa 
that  must  always  have  been,  in  a  military  point  «f 
view,  the  key  to  the  possession  of  thdr  oounfary. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  the  contniy,  the 
Hirpini  appear  as  an  independent  people,  acdqg 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites;  Livy  even 
expressly  uses  the  name  of  Samniiun  in  oontnidb- 
tinction  to  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  (Liv.  sxiL  IS, 
xxiii.  43.)  The  latter  people  was  one  of  tfaoss 
which  declared  in  fovour  of  Hannibal  iannediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.c  216  (Id.  xxlL  61, 
xxiiL  1 ) ;  but  the  Roman  colony  of  Beneventum 
never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
and  as  early  as  the  following  year  three  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpini  were  recovered  by  the 
Roman  praetor  M.  Valerius  (Id.  xxiii.  37).  In 
B.  c.  214  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  open- 
tions  of  Hanno  against  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  again 
in  B.C.  212  of  those  of  the  same  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  Capua.  (Id.  xxiv. 
14 — 16,  XXV.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  till  B.C  209, 
when  Hannibal  had  lost  all  footing  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  that  the  Hirpini  were  induced  to  make  thdr 
submission  to  Bome,  and  purchased  finrooraUe  terms 
by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  in  tbdr 
towns.    (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Hirpini  figure  in 
history  is  in  the  Social  War  (b.  g.  90),  when  they 
were  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Borne: 
but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.  c  89), 
Sulla  having  taken  by  assault  Aecnlanum,  ens  of 
thdr  strongest  dties,  the  blow  struck  such  terror 
into  the  rest  as  led  them  to  make  offers  of  sobnis- 
sion,  and  they  were  admitted  to  fovoorable  terms. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  L  39,  51.)  Even  before  this  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  nation  foTourable 
to  Rome,  as  we  are  tdd  that  MinatiiiB  Magius  (the 
ancestor  of  the  historian  VeUdos)^  who  wis  a  nativ* 
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of  AecaUnam,  was  not  only  hixnaelf  faithful  to  the 
Roman  caiue,  but  was  able  to  raise  an  auxiliary 
legion  amoDji;  his  countrymen,  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  Boman  generals  in  Campania.  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  16.)  The  Uirpini  were  undoubtedly  ad- 
mitted to  the  Boman  franchise  at  tlie  cloee  of  the 
war.  and  from  this  time  their  national  existence  was 
at  an  end.  They  appear  to  have  suffered  less  than 
their  neighboiu«  the  Samnites  from  the  rarages  of 
the  war,  but  considerable  portions  of  their  terriUjiy 
wen  confiscated,  and  it  would  seem,  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero,  that  a  large  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  wealthy  Roman  nobles.  (Cic  de  Leg. 
Jgr.  iii.  2;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  258.) 

By  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  the  Hir- 
pini  were  separated  from  the  other  Samnites,  and 
placed  in  the  2nd  Region  together  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  while  Samnium  itself  was  included  in  the 
4th  Region.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17.)  The 
same  separation  was  retained  also  in  the  later  divi- 
sions of  Italy  under  the  Empire,  according  to  which 
Samnium,  in  the  more  confined  sense  of  the  name, 
formed  a  small  separate  province,  while  Beneventum 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Campania.  The  Liber  Coloniarum,  indeed,  in- 
cludes all  the  towns  of  Samnium,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Hir|nni,  among  the  "  Civitates  Campaniae;" 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  (^Lib.  CoL  pp.  229 
— 239;  Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  CoL  pp.  159, 205, 206; 
Marquardt,  Handb.  d,  Rom.  AlUrthwner.  vol.  iii 
pp.  62,  63.) 

The  national  characteristics  of  the  Hirpini  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Samnites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  Sam- 
viJTkL  Under  the  same  head  is  given  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  physical  geography  of 
their  country:  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
which  it  is  interseeted  being  so  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  mmre  northern  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  both  togetUbr. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Samnite 
tribes;  more  especially  as  our  authorities  upon  this 
point  r^te  almost  exclusively  to  the  Imperial  times, 
when  the  original  distinctions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
io  great  measure  obliterated.  The  rivers  and  valleys 
which  constitute  the  main  ftatores  of  the  Hirpinian 
territory,  have  been  already  briefly  noticed.  Pliny's 
list  of  the  towns  in  the  2nd  Region  is  more  than 
usually  obscure,  and  those  of  the  Hirpini  and  of 
Apulia  are  mixed  up  together  in  a  most  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are:  Benevbrtuu,  by  far 
the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  Samniom,  but  must  liave 
properly  been  included  in  the  Hirpini,  and  is  ex- 
prebsly  called  by  Pliny  the  only  Boman  colony  in 
their  territory  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  ;  Aeculamijm, 
also  a  flourishing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  the 
heart  of  their  territoiy ;  Abslluivm,  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabatus; 
OoMFSA,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aufidus  and 
bordering  on  Lucania;  Aquilohia  and  Bomuijca, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  in  the  SE.  portion  of 
tiie  Hirpinian  territory ;  Tkiviccm  and  Equub 
TuTicus,  also  adjoining  the  Apulian  frmtiers;  and, 
I),  of  the  last-mentioned  dty,  MuROAimA,  near  the 
flouroes  of  the  Frento,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
furthest  of  the  Hirpinitti  towns  towards  the  N£.,  if 
•at  least  it-  be  correctly  placed  at  BoMtUct.    In  the 
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valley  of  the  Tsmarus,  N.  of  the  territory  of  Bene- 
ventum, were  situated  the  LiGuitEs  Barbiaki  bt 
CoRNEUAMi,  a  colony  of  Ligurians  transplanted  to 
the  heart  of  these  mountain  regions  in  B.C.  180 
(Liv.  xl.  3d,  41),  and  which  still  continued  to 
exist  as  a  separate  conrmunity  in  the  days  of  Plinv. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1 .  s.  1 6 ;  l4&.  CoL  p.  235.)  Of  the  minor 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  three  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiii.  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  in 
B.C.  215;  but  the  names  given  in  the  MSS.  (see 
ALfchefski,  ad  loc.\  "  VesceHiimi,  Vercellium,  and 
Sicilinum,"  are  probably  corrupt:  they  are  all  other- 
wise unknown,  except  that  the  "  Vescellani "  are  also 
found  in  Pliny's  list  of  towns.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (x.  17),  in  connection 
with  Bomulea,  is  also  wholly  unknown.  Fratulum 
(^paroi^Aoy,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  71),  of  which  the  name 
is  found  only  in  Ptolemy,  is  equally  uncertain. 
Taubasia,  mentioned  as  a  town  only  in  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  had  left  its  name 
to  the  TauFBsini  Campi  not  far  from  Beneventum, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  that 
neighboui*hood.  Aletrium,  of  which  the  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (Aletrini,  iii.  11.  s.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  CaUtrij  a  village  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  not  far  from  Conza,  Of  tlie 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  same  author,  it  is 
impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  determine  wliich 
belong  to  tlie  Hirpini. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  the 
land  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  and  lake,  or 
rather  pool,  of  AMSAMCTuat  celebrated  by  Virgil  in 
a  manner  that  shows  its  fame  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Italy.  (Virg.  Am.  viL  563.)  It  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
maining in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
(paubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  191.). 

The  country  of  the  Hirpini,  notwithstanding  ita 
rugged  and  mountai&ous  character,  was  traversed 
by  several  Roman  roads,  all  of  which  may  be  ra- 
garded  as  connected  with  the  Vja  Appia.  The 
main  line  of  that  celebrated  road  was  carried  in  the 
first  instance  direct  from  Capua  to  Beneventum: 
here  it  branched  into  two,  the  one  leading  directly 
by  Aecuhuium,  Bomulea,  and  Aquilonia,  to  Venusia, 
and  thence  to  Tarentum:  this  was  the  proper  Via 
Appia;  the  other  known  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Trajftn  (who  first  rendered  it  practicable 
throughout  for  carriages)  as  the  Via  Tbajana, 
which  proceeded  from  Beneventum  by  Forum  Novum 
(BuoncUbergo)f  and  Equus  Tuticus  {S.  £leuteno% 
to  Aecae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  by  Herdonea  and 
Canusium  to  Brundusinm.  The  fuller  considerar 
tion  of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  is  reKcrred 
for  the  article  Via  Appia.  Their  courbe  through 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  has  been  traced  with 
great  care  by  Mommsen.  {Topografa  degU  Irpmi 
in  the  BvUeUino  delT  Intt.  ArcheoL  1848,  pp 
6—13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIRKI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  connected 
with  the  Hemli.  They  appear  to  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
JEtdumia,  which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Harrioy  after  them.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  as  fiir  as  the  month  of  the  Oder,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Goths,  in 
very  early  times,  as  in  later  ages  other  European 
shores  were  devastated  by  the  Normana.  (Comp. 
Schafarik,  Slav.  A IL  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
.    UlBRCiS,  a  riyer  of  Asiatic  Swrnatia,  with  a 
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town  of  the  same  name,  136  M.  P.  from  Heracleam, 
and  67  M.  P.  from  Sindica  (Plin.  vi.  5).  It  is, 
probably,  the  same  place  as  the  Hxbros  Portus  of 
the  Periplus,  which  Rennell  (^Compar,  Gtog,  vol.  ii. 
p.  325)  identifies  with  the  deep  inlet  or  small  gnlf 
of  Sunjvh-hala  in  the  Bnasiau  chart.    [£.  B.  J.] 

HrSPALIS  (*I(nra\if :  also  Hibpal,  Mela,  ii.  6, 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  392 :  Elk,  Hispaliensis,  Adj.  Hispalensis : 
Sevilla)^  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetis  (^GiiadiUquiver)^ 
aboat  500  stadia  from  its  month;  bnt  still  within 
the  tidal  part  of  the  riyer,  which  was  na^gable  for 
large  Tessels  up  to  the  city :  so  that  it  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  advantages  of  a  sea-port.  It  was  made 
a  colony  by  Jalins  Caesar;  and  although  an  attempt 
seems  to  hare  been  made  to  exalt  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Baetis  above  it,  the  rery  site  of  which  is 
now  doubtful,  it  ranked,  in  Strabo's  time,  among  the 
first  cities  of  Turdetania,  next  after  Corduba  and 
Gades;  and  afterwards  even  advanced  in  dignity:  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  had  the  title  c^  fitf' 
TporoXir,  and  under  the  Vandals  and  Goths  it 
ranked  above  Cordnba,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Southern  Spain.  In  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the 
spat  of  a  eonventut  juridicusj  and  bore  the  titles  of 
Julia  Romula  and  Colonia  Bomulensis.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp.  141,  142;  HIrt.  BelL  Alex.  51,  56;  Dion. 
Cass.  zUiL  39;  Plin.  iii.  3;  lUn.  Ant.  pp.  410,  413, 
416;  Geng.  Rav.  iv.  45;  Philostr.  Kit  Apoli.  v.  3, 6; 
Auson.  Chr.  Urb.  8;  Isidor.  Etjfm.  xv.  1 ;  laser,  ap, 
Gruter,  pp.  201,  257,  Orelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  396;  Florez, 
Esp.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  89,  90;  Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  543 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  SuppL 
vol  i.  p.  42;Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  [P- S.] 

HISPA'NIA  ('I(nravfa,  Sirovla),  and  IBE^RIA 
{*l€ripia)y  and,  with  reference  to  its  division  into  two 
parts,  very  frequently  HISPANIAE  (so  also  'Ifnptai, 
Steph.  B.),  the  ancient  names  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  divided  into  the  countries  aiSpcan  and  PortugaL 
In  this  article,  for  convenience,  the  whole  peninsula 
will  be  often  called  simply  Spain. 

L  A:vciBHT  Names. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  which  only 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  por- 
tions, there  was  at  fir&t  no  general  name  for  the 
whole  peninsula.  Polybius  states  that  the  part  of 
the  land  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  was  called  Ibrria  (^Itfiypfa),  while  the 
portion  onwards  from  that  point  along  the  ocean  had 
no  general  name,  as  it  had  not  long  been  known,  and 
was  entirely  occupied  by  numerous  barbarian  peoples. 
(Polyh.  iii.  37). 

1.  The  name  in  genoral  use  among  the  Greeks, 
during  the  historical  period,  was  Ibbria,  which  was 
understood  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Iberus 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Justin,  xliv.  1 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  9.; 
Avien.  Or.  Mar.  248):  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
surrounding  country,  first  vaguely,  as  will  presently 
appear,  and  afterwards  more  exactly,  as  they  gra- 
dually became  acquainted  with  those  physical  fea- 
tures which  so  stxikingly  define  its  limits.  (Hecat. 
Fr.  11—13;  Herod,  i.  163,  vii.  165;  Scyl.  pp.  1,  2; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  S8l ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iy.  528.  (comp.  below  on  the  boundaries.) 

2.  The  other  and  still  more  familiar  name,  Hn- 
PAXIA  (*I(nrayCa,  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  AgathenL  i.  2), 
came  into  use  after  the  Romans  began  to  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  country;  and  has  remained 
the  prevailing  appellative  ever  since.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  genoixw  form  of  the  name  is  Spax  or 
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Sapak,  the  vowel  sound  being  prefixed  for  easier 
pronunciation,  as  is  common  in  southern  as  wdl  as 
eastern  languages  when  an  initial  a  is  followed  by 
another  consonant  (of  this  usage  examples  may  be 
seen  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  names  of  Greek 
cities):  and  the  name  is  used  without  the  prefix 
(^iraifla :  Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'l^nploi ;  Pint. 
de  Flum.  p.  32,  Huds.,  vol.  x.  p.  774,  Reiske;  Paul. 
Epitt,  ad  Rom.  xv.  28,  &c«)  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  nor  whether 
it  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Bocfaart 
derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  word 
)DV  (tsapan),  which  means  a  rakfnt ;  and  alignments 
are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  etymology  from  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  the  ancients  to  the  abundanoe 
of  these  animals  in  the  country  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  144, 
168:  Aelian,  N.  A.  xiiL  13;  Varro,  R  R.  iii,  12.; 
CatulL  xxzv.  18;  Plin.  viil  58.  a.  83,  zi.  37.  a.  76^ 
as  well  as  from  a  medal  of  Hadrian,  on  the  reverse 
of  which  is  seen  a  female  figure,  as  the  penanific»- 
tion  of  Spain,  with  a  rabbit  at  her  feet  (Floras, 
Med.  de  E»p.  vol.  i.  p.  109.)  Others  explain  the 
Phoenician  word  to  mean  concealed,  that  is,  the 
country  little  known;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mere 
fancy.  (Maltebrun,  Precis  de  la  G4o^.  voL  viiL 
p.  21.)  On  the  other  hand,  W.  van  Humboldt,  in 
his  invaluable  essay  on  tlie  primitive  history  of 
Spain,  maintains  that  it  was  a  native  name,  and  thai 
its  genuine  form,  vowel  prefix  and  all,  is  preserved 
almost  unaltered  in  the  modem  native  name  EspanOy 
which  he  derives  from  the  Basque  Espana,  a  border^ 
margin^  or  edge,  denoting  tha,t  the  peninsula  was 
the  margin  of  Europe  towards  the  ocean.  (Humboldt, 
Ptufung  der  Unterstu^  Ober  die  Vrhewokner  Hia- 
paniens,  Berlin,  1821 :  comp.  on  the  etymolo|gy  of 
both  names,  Plut.  de  Fbtm.  L  c ;  Solin.  23 ;  Anmiiaa. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Impi  ii  23; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per,  282;  Bochart,  Chan.  I  35, 
Phalegy  iii.  7 ;  Oberlin,  ad  Vib.  JSeq.  p.  397;  Grot  ad 
Mart.  Cap.  p.  201 :  Wesseling,  ad  Itm.  p.  S6S; 
Tzschucke,  cud  MeL  ii.  6.) 

3.  Hesperia  was  an  old  Greek  name,  chiefly 
used  by  the  poets,  in  connection  with  the  notion  that 
the  world  consisted  of  four  parts,  of  which  Libya 
was  the  southern,  Asia  the  eastern,  Eubopa  the 
northern,  and  Hesperia  the  western:  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  Spain  was  the  westernmost  part  of 
pesperia.  (Niebnhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Etkno- 
graphy  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.)  Hence  tfa« 
country  is  sometimes  caJled  simply  Hesperia  (Macrobw 
L  3;  Serv.  ad  ^rg.  Aen.  i.  530;  Isid.  Orig.  xiv.  4), 
and  sometimes,  in  contradistinction  to  Italy,  Hespeiia 
Ultima  (Herat  Carm.  I  36.  4;  oomp.  0iefimbach, 
Ceto'ca  iii.  32). 

4.  Celtica  (J?  KeKruHi)  was  abo  a  general 
name  for  the  West  <^  Europe,  and  was  used  specifi- 
cally for  the  interior  of  Spain,  which  was  originally 
peopled,  or  believed  to  have  been  peopled,  bj  Celts. 
(Aristot  de  Mtmdo,  vol.  i.  p.  850,  Dn  YaL;  Scymn. 
173.)  Ephorus  (ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199;  Marc  ad  lao. 
p.  142)  extended  Celtica  to  Gades,  and  applied  tha 
name  of  Iberia  only  to  the  W.  part  of  the  peninsok. 
So  too  Eratosthenes  (<9».  Stnb.  ii.  pL  107)  extended 
the  Gafaitae  (Le.  Celts)  to  Gadeira.  This  nsa^  is, 
however,  uncommon,  the  name  being  gemnlly  cono 
fined  to  those  parts  of  the  peninsnk  in  which  frag- 
ments of  the  old  Celtic  popolatian  heid  their  granad. 
[Cbltae:  Celtica.] 

5.  Tabtessis  was  a  name  applied  to  the  &  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  espedaUy  to  the  part  be- 
yond the  Stnits,  in  contradistinctian  U>  tin  naois 
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Iberia,  in  its  narrower  sense,  that  is,  the  maritime 
district  from  the  Straits  to  the  Pyrvnees.  (Polyb. 
loc.  sup.  ci()  :  but  this  is  a  snbject  which  needs  a  se- 
parate discosaoQunderits  proper  head.  [Tartessus.] 
6.  Ethnic  and  A<^ective  Forms.  —  (I.)  From 
Ibbria  :  Eth.''l6'nPf  gen.'lSripoi,  pLo/'I^T^pts,  fern. 
*l€iipis ;  Lat.  Iber,  Lucan.  vi.  255,  Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
20.  20,  pi.  Iberes,  GatuU.  ix.  6,  also  Hiber,  Hiberes ; 
and  Iberi  or  Hiberi,  Virg.  Georg.  iiL  408,  fern. 
Iberina,  Juo.  vi.  53 :  Adj.  ^l&^ptKos,  whence  ^  *l6ri- 
piicfi  for  the  ooantry  itself;  fern,  rj  ISripias^  -ia5of ; 
Lat.  Ibems,  Ibericns,  and  rarely  Iberiacos  (Sil.  Itak 
xiii.  510).  (2.)  Connected  with  Hispania  :  £th. 
and  Adj.  'Imfavoi,  Const  Porph.  de  Admin,  Imp. 
ii.  23 ;  Zonar.  iii.  p.  406  ;  Hitpftnos,  Hispani,  Adv. 
Hi-spane  ;  also  Spanns,  SchoL  Jitv.  xiv.  279 ;  Am- 
peiius  6 ;  and  Spanicns,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  sub  fin. ; 
Adj.  Uispaniensis  (the  distinction  between  this  and 
the  ethnic  being  nicely  drawn  in  the  following  ex- 
amples:  Veil.  ii.  51,  Baibus  Cornelius  ncn  His' 
paniensis  natuSy  sed  Hispcmus^  that  is,  not  merely 
belonging  to  Spoony  like,  for  example,  a  Roman  bum 
in  Spun,  but  a  true  Spaniard^  and  Mart.  xii.  Praef. : 
Ne  Romam^  si  ita  decreveriSy  non  JIisp<mienaem 
librwn  miitamiuSy  sed  Hispanum),  and  rarely  His- 
panicus.  (Suet  At^,  82,  Vitruv.  vii.  3.) 

II.  Spaix  as  known  to  the  Greeks. 
The  west  of  Europe  was  to  the  early  Greeks  a 
land  of  fancy  as  well  as  mystery.  Vague  reports 
had  reached  them,  probably  through  the  Phoenicians, 
from  which  they  at  f^rst  learnt  little  more  than  the 
bare  existence  of  lands,  so  far  distant  from  their 
own  coimtry  as  to  reach  the  region  of  the  setting 
sun  and  the  banks  of  the  all-encompassing  river 
Ocean.  According  to  the  very  natural  tendency 
which  led  them  to  place  the  happiest  regions  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth  at  its  extreme 
p-trts,  confirmed  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
llie  fertility  and  beauty  which  some  of  these  regions 
(Andalncia,  for  instance)  actually  enjoy,  they  fimcied 
them  as  happy  plains  or  as  enchanted  islands,  and 
peopled  them  with  the  divine  nymphs,  Circe  and 
Calypso,  who  there  detained  in  sweet  bondage  the 
hero  whom  fate  had  cast  upon  their  shoi-es,  with  the 
happy  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  with  the  primitive 
and  pastoral  Cyclopes,  and  the  wealthy  maritime 
Phoenicians,  or  with  the  exiled  dynasty  of  gods, 

**  Wlio  with  Saturn  old. 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fieldSy 
Or  o'er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost  isles." 

These  poetic  fancies  were  succeeded  by  historical 
Inquiries,  and  then  came  all  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciling meagre  and  conflicting  testimonies  with  the 
poets  and  with  each  other;  mistakes  arising  from 
first  assigning  positions  vaguely  and  Tariou^ly,  and 
then,  in^-tead  of  the  discovery  of  such  errors,  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  supposed  migrations  and 
other  arbitrary  devices  :  so  that  such  names  as  Bb- 
BKYCBS,  Chalybbs,  CiMMBRii,and  Iberbs,  scarcely 
seem  associated  with  any  exact  locality,  and  are  freely 
transferred  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Euxine.  To 
this  was  added  the  polemical  spirit,  which  we  find  so 
rampant  among  the  old  geographers  (as  among  the 
African  and  Arctic  critics  now)«  which  "  by  decision 
more  embroiled  the  fray;"  while  all  the  time  the 
later  poets  were  adding  to  the  confusion  by  imitating 
the  legends  of  the  ancients,  and  inventing  otheni  of 
their  own.   Amidst  all  these  ekments  of  uncertainty 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  we  generally  find  no  sure  basis  of 
information  concerning  the  more  distant  countries  of 
the  world  until  the  arms  of  Rome  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  Greek. 

But  yet  the  neglect  of  this  period  would  deprive 
the  science  of  ancient  geography  of  a  great  portion  of 
its  interest,  and  of  its  use,  too,  in  throwing  li^rht  on 
the  pn^ress  of  our  race.  And  in  no  csLse  is  this 
period  more  attractive  than  in  that  of  the  remotest 
country  towards  the  West,  one  which  is  invested  with 
the  double  interest  of  having  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  principal  scene  of  their  commerce 
and  colonisation,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  making 
it  a  favourite  theatre  for  the  creations  of  their  fancy. 

1.  Of  the  purely  Mythical  Period  little  is  to  be 
said,  and  that  little  more  propi^rly  belongs  to  other 
articles.  [Cimmerii,  Oceanus;  Fortunatae  Ik- 
suLAE;  Uesperides,  Aeaea;  Herculis  Colum< 
NAE,  &C. ;  and  the  articles  Geryon,  Hercules, 
&c  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  My* 
tkology  and  Biography."] 

2.  Advancing  to  the  Semi- Mythical  Period  of 
Jlesiod  and  the  Lyric  Poett^  we  begin  to  meet  with 
names  which  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  spe- 
cific geographical  significance,  though  still  most  un- 
certain as  to  their  position  ;  such  as  Tartes8U& 
In  connection  with  the  legends  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Rbipaean  mountains  appear  as  a  great  range  in- 
tersecting Europe  from  W.  to  £.  The  Ister  and 
Eridamus  were  known  by  name  to  Hesiod  {Theog. 
338,  339)  as  rivers  of  W.  Europe ;  and  his  island 
Erytheia.  the  abode  of  Geryon,  is  so  described  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  subsequent  identification  with 
Gades. 

3.  The  transition  to  the  period  of  more  real, 
though  still  most  imperfect  knowledge,  marked  by 
the  age  of  the  Logograpkers  and  Tragk  PoetSf  is 
extremely  gradual,  for  while  the  avowed  writers  of 
fiction  are  seen  to  invest  their  scenes  with  only  an 
appearance  of  fact,  the  investigators  of  facts  are 
found  recording  under  that  guise  the  strangest  fic- 
tions. But  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  give  us 
what  is  meant  to  be  objective  knowledge;  and  no 
reader  of  the  Prometheus^  for  example,  can  doubt  tiiat 
Aeschylus  expends  all  the  resources  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  be  they  less  or  more,  on  his 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  lo.  Indeied,  with 
reference  to  our  present  subject,  we  have  now  reached 
a  period  when  the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Phoe- 
caeans  had  pUced  the  Greeks  in  direct  connection 
with  the  shores  of  the  W.  part  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  had  made  them  acquainted  with  Tyrrhenia,  Ibe- 
ria, and  Tartessus.  (Herod,  i.  163.)  Accordingly  we 
find  the  logographer  Pherecydes  and  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus  not  only  acquainted  with  the  name  Tab- 
tesscts  ;  but  the  latter  making  it  a  river,  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  its  identification  with  the 
Guadaiquivir  [Baetis],  while  the  former  accurately 
represents  it  as  a  city  on  the  straits  which  divide 
Libya  from  Europe  [Tartessus].  Stesichorus 
mentions  also  the  island  of  Erytheia,  and  an  island 
Sarpedonia  in  the  Atlantic  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148;  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  211.)  Pindar  seems  well  aoqaaintNl 
with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  the  limit  of  the 
known  world  [Hercuus  Columnab]  ;  and  Aes- 
chylus, besides  some  other  interesting  aUasions,  too 
doubtfal,  however,  to  be  discussed  here,  seeks  for  the 
sources  of  the  Ister  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  a  fact 
of  which  the  importance  will  be  more  clearly  seen  when 
the  views  of  Herodotus  have  been  discussed.  (Schol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.iv.28;Ukert,vol.u.ptkpp.238— 243.) 
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From  these  firagmentarj  notices  we  pus  on  to  flie 
firat  writer  who  gires  ua  a  systematic  acooont  of  any 
portion  of  the  country, — namely  HftcATAsus  of 
lliletua  (about  B.C.  500);  for  we  have  no  ranaans 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Charon  of  Lampsacos,  which 
contained  a  Periplos  of  the  coast  outside  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Endoc,  Violar.  p.  435.)  The 
Greeks  of  this  period  seem  to  have  beenacqoainted  with 
the  Sw  coast  so  far  as  to  know  the  names  of  a  number 
of  places  along  it,  but  not  so  as  to  form  any  accurate 
idea  of  it  as  a  whole.  From  the  few  extant  frag- 
ments of  HecHtaeus,  and  from  the  passages  in  whidi 
Festus  Avienns  follows  his  authority,  Ukert  deduces 
the  following  results: — ^West  of  the  Straita,  which 
he  makes  scarcely  7  stadia  in  width,  dwelt  the  Tab- 
TES6II  (Arlen.  Or.  Mar.  370),  among  whom  was 
the  town  of  Elibtroe  (Stepb,  B.  «.  v.  ^EJntvpyri), 
which  no  other  ancient  writer  names,  but  which 
the  modems  have  sought  to  identify,  on  acooont 
of  the  reeembUuice  in  the  names  only,  with  Ilu- 
BBRI8  or  Illiturgu.  East  of  the  Pillacs  dwelt 
the  Mastiani,  with  the  capital,  Mastia  ;  a  people 
and  city  long  after  mentioned  also  by  Polybius 
(iii.  24):  they  had  also  the  cities  of  Syalis 
[Subl],  Bfainobora  [Maknoba],  Sixos  [Saxbta* 
Icum],  Molybdana,  and  Gakthe  (Steph.  B.  s.  iw.). 
Further  to  the  £.  the  country  began  to  be  called 
Iberia,  and  was  inhabited  by  numerous  peoples; 
among  whom  were  the  Ilaraugatae,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  *l\apavywra[)f  who 
seem  to  be  the  Ilurgetae  or  Ileboetab  of  later 
writen;  and  the  Misgetes  (Steph.  B.  *.v.  Miffyrfrts). 
Among  the  cities  of  Iberia  are  mentioned  Crabasia 
and  Hyops,  with  a  river  Lesyros  near  the  latter. 
(Steph.  B.  9.  V.  *T^.')  Hecataens  also  mentions  the 
town  of  Sicaae  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Sucttn}),  a  name  of 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  existence  of  Sicanians 
in  Spain,  which  is  also  asserted  by  Thncydides,  who 
makes  them  dwell  upon  a  rif«r  Sicanus,  next  the 
Ligyes  who  expelled  them  thence  to  Sicily.  (Thuc. 
vi.  2  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  270  ;  Sicaml)  Two  islands, 
Cromyusa  and  Melussa,  ajne  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
as  belonging  to  Iberia.    (Steph.  B.  *.  «9.) 

5.  Ubroootus  toBches  on  the  W.  of  Europe  only 
incidentally,  as  but  very  distantly  related  to  his  main 
subject.  In  one  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  ex- 
treme regiois  of  the  euth,  be  pUunly  states  that  he 
has  nothing  certain  to  say  of  the  western  parts  of 
Europe :  and  he  even  doubta  the  existence  of  the 
river  Eridanus  and  the  islands  Casaiterides  (iiL  115); 
and  ehiewhere  he  mentions  the  belief  of  the  Persums 
that  there  were  bo  countries  of  any  great  importance 
W.  of  Greece  (viL  8).  His  views  may  be  sunmied 
up  as  follows: — Beyond  the  PilUrs  of  Hercules  lay 
Gadeira,  and  near  it  the  inland  of  Erytheia  (iv.  8). 
Elsewhere  he  mentions  the  Cykksu  orOTHBTSB  as 
the  westernmost  people  of  Europe  <iL  33 ;  iv.  49) ; 
and  next  to  them  the  great  nation  of  the  CeltM, 
whose  country  is  remarkable  for  its  precious  metala, 
and  for  the  long  life  of  the  inhabitants  (i.  163;  iv. 
49, 152,  192:  comp.  Strab.  iii.  pp.  1.50,  151 ;  Lu- 
cian,  Macrob.  10;  Phlegon.  de  Longaeo.  4;  Cic  d» 
SeneeL\9\  Plin.vii.48;  VaLMax.viill3).  Among 
the  Celtae  were  the  sources  of  the  river  Istbb,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  dty  called  Ptrehs.  (Herod, 
ii.  33;  iv.  49.)  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
thb  ftatement  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ister  is 
connected  with  a  theory  entertained  by  Herodotus, — 
that  the  two  great  rivexB  of  Libya  koA.  Europe,  the 
Kile  and  the  Ister,  followed  courses  right  through 
the  respective  continents,  from  W.  to  Ei,  almoit  ex- 
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aetly  parallel  and  equal  to  each  other :   the  intio- 
ductionof  the  name  Pyrene  b  discussed  in  its  proper 
place.  [Pyrbii ABi  Mohtes.]     The  name  of  Iboia 
is  mentioned  by  him  twice.  The  one  passage  ia  that 
already  cited  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Pho- 
caeans,  where  the  relation  in  which  it  atands  to 
Tyrrhenia  suggests  that  it  signifies  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  to  far  eu  it  toot  knovm  bymariUme  diacofvery 
(i.  163).     In  the  other  passage  he  mentaoos  tiie 
Iberians  in  the  army  of  Hamilcar  in  Sicily;  and  he 
connects  them  with  the  Ligyes  in  each  a  maBner  as 
to  suggest  the  inference,  that  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  whole  Heditenanean  coast,  from  the  Stnita  to 
the  Gulf  of  Lyon  (vii.  165).    In  the  former  of  these 
passages,  again,  he  mentions  Tabtebus  in  doea 
connection  with  Iboia,  and  describes  the  Phocaeans 
as  holding  most  friendly  intercourse  with  Argantbo- 
nios,  the  king  of  the  Tarteai  (L  163);  and  he 
speala  elsewhere  of  the  wealth  and  eommadal  im- 
portance of  Tartesus  [Tabtbssus].     Thcae  several 
views  seem  to  have  had  httle  more  coDnectioD  in  the 
mind  of  the  historian  than  the  passages  referring  to 
them  have  in  his  works ;  but,  tn  oanparing  tbem 
with  the  actual  facta,  and  having  regard  to  his 
probableaources  of  mfbrmation,  something  likea  whole 
may  be  made  out.     On  the  S.  ooast,  hia  knowledge, 
derived  from  Phoenician  and  Phocaean  aonrcea,  seems 
to  have  extended  aa  far  as  the  SW.  point  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Sacrum  Pbomontorium  (^Ca^  SL 
Vmceni),  which  long  remained  the  westernmost  limit 
of  ancient  maritime  disooveiy ;  i^  at  least,  his  Chy- 
netes  are  the  CoNn  of  other  writeis — that  is,  the 
mhabitants  of  the  southern  prqjectioii  of  Portugal, 
called  CuKSVS.    JnsUn  (xliv.  43)  mentions  Canetea 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tartessii ;  a  confirmation  of 
the  hint  given  under  Gomi,  that  the  name  ia  truly 
ethnic,  and  that  ita  resemblance  to  the  Soman  amemgy 
which  ao  well  describee  the  name  of  the  district, 
is  merely  an    accidental   coincidence.     Next,  the 
great  colony  of  Gadbs  was  a  subject  of  which 
he  would  hear  much  from  the  Phoenicians;  and 
s^Nuiate  accounts  respecting  Tartessns  and  the  8iir> 
rounding  country  would  be  obtained  from  the  same 
people,  who  had  long  traded  to  it  nnder  the  name 
of  Tarshish,  and  frtni  the  Phocaeans,  as  we  have 
seen.     The  name  Iberia  seems  to  have  beat  derived 
exclusively  from  the  Phocaeans.  Lastly,  apart  from 
these  results  of  maritime  discovery,  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Phocaeana  and  other  aouroes  the  impresaioa 
that  the  great  Celtic  race  overspread  pretty  well  the 
whole  interior  of  Western  Europe ;  a  region,  however, 
of  which  he  possessed  scarcely  one  detail  of  acciumte 
knowledge. 

6.  The  historians,  geographers  of  the  oeotury  after 
Herodotus  liad  obtained  a  larger  amount  ojf  ma- 
terii^,  but  without  a  correspooding  improvement  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  Celtic  name,  and  the  confbaion  between  Celts  and 
Iberians,  are  found  still  prevalent;  and  the  courses 
ot  the  great  rivers  of  W.  Europe  are  veiy  imper- 
fectly known.  Thus,  EuDozoa  of  Cnidus  (about 
b.  c.  380 — 360),  of  whose  geographical  work  Aris- 
totle made  great  use,  mentions  the  rooontain  Pyrene 
in  Celtica,  towards  the  W.  extremity  of  the  equi- 
nocUal  line  Qirpin  Siht^V  <Vi|/Mfi^r),  as  containing 
the  sources  of  the  riven  later  and  Tarteasos,  of 
which  the  latter  flowed  outside  of  the  Pillara,  and 
the  former  through  all  Europe.  (Aristot.  Meteor. 
L  13.)  He  places  Iberia  &  of  Celtica,  and  describes 
its  shares  towards  the  ocean  as  high  and  rocky,  vnth 
promontories  running  iar  oat  into  the  sea.    (Strab 
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iii.  p.  153.)  Aboat  the  same  time,  Ephobus,  who 
deroted  the  4th  book  of  his  work  on  geography  to 
the  W.  of  Earope,  assigns  a  vast  extent  of  country 
to  the  Celts,  and  carries  them  on  the  W.  as  far  as 
Gades;  while  he  confines  the  name  of  Iberia  to  the 
region  W.  of  Gades,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Jo- 
sephns,  even  fell  into  the  error  of  making  Iberia  a 
city  with  a  cnnparatively  small  territory.  He  relates 
some  absurd  fiibles  about  these  r^ions.  (Stxab.  iii. 
p.  153,  ir.  p.  199,  vii.  p.  302 ;  Joseph,  e,  Apion.  L 
12;  Marx,  ad  Ephor.  Frag.  p.  142.)  The  Periplut 
of  ScYLAX,  which  also  belongs  to  about  the  same 
period,  is  very  vague  as  to  the  shores  of  Spain.  He 
makes  special  mention  of  the  commercial  settlements 
of  the  Carthaginians  outside  the  Pillars,  and  of  the 
tides  and  shoals  which  characterise  that  sea:  a  great 
sandbank  stretches  across  from  the  Sacred  Promon* 
tory  (C  S,  UnceiU)  to  the  promontory  of  Hermaeum 
in  Lybia.  The  Iberians  are  the  first  people  in 
Europe;  and  there  is  the  river  Iber,  and  two  islands 
called  Gadeira  [Gades]  ;  and  then  comes  the  Greek 
city  Emporium.  Probably  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
the  text;  for  he  passes  over  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  voyage  along  which,  he 
says,  occupies  7  days  and  nights.  (Scylax,  pp.  1, 
51,  ed.  Hudson,  pp.  l-<-3,  123,  ed.  Gronov.)  Next 
to  the  Ibeiians,  he  places  the  Ligurians  {Aiyvts) 
and  the  '*  mixed  Iberians  **  (^ISfipts  fuydUs)  as  far 
as  the  Bhone. 

In  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  work  de  Mirab. 
AfuadL  (86),  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  order,  from  W.  to  K : 
Iberes,  Celtoligyes,  Celtae,  as  far  as  Italy.  He- 
BODORUB  tells  us  that  the  Iberians,  who  dwell  on 
the  shons  of  the  Straits,  though  belonging  to  one 
race,  have  various  names,  according  to  their  several 
tribes.  (Fr.  dp.  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23.)  Those  most  to  the  W.  are  called  Cynbtes 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.  Kvnirur^);  N.  of  them  are  the 
Glktes  (Steph.  B.  $.v,  TA^rff;  comp.  Strab.  iii. 
p.  166,  who  says  that  the  country  K  (^  the  Iberus 
was  formerly  called  after  the  Iolbtes,  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  who  dwelt  in  it);  then  Sie  Tar- 
TE98I1;  then  the  Elbysinu  ;  then  the  Mastxani 
and  the  Calpiani,  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  (This 
enumeration,  and  the  order  of  it,  might  be  made  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  Spanish  peoples,  if  the  argument  were  not  some- 
what too  speculative  for  this  article). 

We  likewise  find  a  vast  amount  of  error  and  con- 
fusion among  the  geographers  of  this  age  respecting 
the  distances  and  beturings  of  the  shores  of  the  W. 
Mediterranean.  Eudoxus  states  that  a  person  sailing 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Inner  Sea  has  imme- 
diately on  his  left  hand  the  Sardoan,  Galatian 
(Gallic),  and  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  right  the  bay  of 
tlie  Syrtes  (Arist.  de  Mvnd,  3);  and  Dicaearchus  es- 
timates the  distance  from  the  Sicilian  Strait  {StraiU 
of  Meuina)  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  {StraiU  of 
Gibraltar)  at  only  7000  stadia.    (Strab.  ii.  p.  105.) 

7.  Age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. — The 
rdgn  of  Alexander  the  Great  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
geography  of  W.  Europe.  While  his  followers  were 
adding  by  their  own  ^rect  observations  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  extreme  East,  we  are  told  that  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  known  world  his  fame  attracted 
the  envoys  of  numerous  nations,  and  among  the  rest 
from  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians,  whose  dress  was 
then  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  their  language  first 
heard,  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  (Arrian, 
J 1106.  Til  15.)    From  these  and  other  sooroes,  the 
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learned  men  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptolemies,  ob- 
tained the  information  which  is  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Eratosthknes,  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  followers.  It  appears  that  Eratosthenes  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  knowledge  to  Timosthenes, 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  large  geographical  work  ;  but  the  views  of 
both  on  the  W.  of  Europe  in  general,  and  on  Iberia 
in  particular,  are  severely  criticised-  by  Sti-abo  and 
Marcian.    (Strab.  iL  pp.  92 — 94.) 

Eratosthenes  describe  3  peninsulas  as  running  out 
S.  from  the  mainland  of  Europe ;  the  one  that  which 
ends  with  the  Peloponnesus,  the  second  the  Italian,  and 
the  third  the  Ligurian  {Aiyvarucfiy) ;  and  these  con- 
tain between  them  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  gulfs. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  92.)  In  another  passage,  the  wes- 
ternmost of  these  3  peninsulas  is  described  as  that 
which  extends  to  the  Pillars,  and  to  which  Iberia 
belongs.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  108.)  Of  this  peninsula  he 
as&igns  a  large  part  to  the  Celts  (FoAaTai),  whom 
he  makes  to  reach  as  far  as  Gadeira.  (Strab.  ii. 
pp.  107, 108.)  He  places  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
on  the  Straits  [Hbrculis  Coutmkae],  to  the  W. 
of  which  he  represents  the  peninsula  as  i-unning 
out  into  several  large  promontories.  Of  the^e,  the 
first  is  the  Sacred  Promontoiy  (C  S.  Vincent)^ 
which  he  placed  at  the  greatly  exaggerated  distance 
of  5  days'  voyage  from  Gades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  148.) 
The  other  chief  promontory  is  that  of  Calbium, 
about  which  dwelt  the  Ostidamnii  ;  and  opposite 
to  it  lay  several  islands,  of  which  Uxisama,  the 
furthest  to  the  W.,  was  distant  3  days'  voyage 
from  Calbium :  in  this  part  of  his  description  he 
follows  Pytheas.  (Strab.  i.  ji.  64.)  The  region  ad- 
jacent to  Calpe  he  calls  Tartessis,  and  places  there 
the  ** happy  island"  of  Erytheia.  Besides  Gades, 
he  mentions  the  town  of  Tarkaco  (TaiTagona), 
and  adds  that  it  has  a  good  roadstead,  a  statement 
contradicted  by  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  159.)  He  makes  the  Pyrenees  the  E.  botmdary. 
[Pyrekaei.]  In  general,  his  knowledge  seems 
not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  coast. 

8.  We  are  now  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  and  to  the  eve  of  the  period  when 
the  imperfect,  and  dten  merely  speculative,  notions 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  Spain  were  superseded  by 
the  direct  information  which  the  Bomans  gained  by 
their  mllitaxy  operations  in  the  country.  But  before 
passing  on  to  the  Roman  period,  a  few  words  are 
necessary  on  the  extent  of  Iberia^  a*  understood  by 
the  Greek  geographers. 

While,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  them 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Celts, 
and  confined  the  Iberians  either  to  the  part  W.  of 
the  Straits,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  shore ;  others 
extend  the  name  of  Iberia  as  far  K  as  the  Rhone, 
and  even  as  fiir  N.E.  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Thus 
Aeschylus,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  took  the  Eri- 
danus  to  be  another  name  for  the  Rhodanus,  which 
he  placed  in  Iberia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  1 1.)  Non- 
nus  applies  the  epiiliet  Iberian  to  the  Rhine. 
(Dionys.  xxiiL  p.  397,  xliii.  p.  747.)  Plutarch 
pUces  Iberian  tribes  in  the  Alps.  (AforceZZ.  3.)  In 
fine,  Strabo  sums  up  these  opinions  as  follows : — 
*'  The  name  of  Iberia,  as  used  by  the  earlier  writers, 
includes  all  the  country  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the 
Isthmus  which  is  confined  between  the  Gallic  Gulfs 
(i.  e.  the  Bag  of  Biscay,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyon) :  but 
those  of  the  present  age  assign  M.  Pyrene  as  its 
boundary,  and  called  it  indifferently  Iberia  and  His- 
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puiu,  [wlMfBM  bj  thoM  of  old  the  name  of  fberia] 
was  applied  oolj  to  tiie  part  within  the  Ibenis. 
(Stnb.  iiL  p.  166 ;  the  wocds  within  bnuJwta  nn 
attpplied  as  the  moat  probable  RstoiatJoo  of  a  gap  in 
the  text) 

It  most  be  obwffed  that  each  itateinenta  as  these 
express  something  moie  than  a  oonfnsioo  in  tiie 
minds  of  the  Greek  writen  between  the  territories 
of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Iberians:  thej  express  the 
fact  in  ethnographj,  that  the  Iberian  raoe  extended 
bejood  the  boondaries  of  Spain  as  defined  bf  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  thej  were  to  a  great  extent 
intermixed  with  the  Celts  in  W.  Eoiope.  (See  below, 
on  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain:  Na  VIL) 

IIL  Spadt  as  khowh  to  the  Cabtuaoiniahs 

AMD  THB  ROXAHS. 


1.  Down  to  the  End  of  the  FirH  Pmie  War,— 
The  internal  stste  of  the  peninsnla,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrired,  will  be  spoken  of 
below ;  but,  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of  the 
ooontry  possessed  bjthe  Bomans,  we  most  fi»t  glance 
St  its  relations  to  the  other  great  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    From  the  earUest  known  period  of  anti- 
qoitj  the  Phoenicians  bad  held  oommerdal  interconrse 
with  Spain;  and  there  is  more  than  a  probabilitj 
that  Tjn  had  established  a  sort  of  dominion  over 
the  part  adjacent  to  the  S.  coast,  the  Tarshish  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Tabtessis  of  the  Greeks.  (/mioA, 
zxiii.  10,  where  the  prophet  compares  the  liberty 
of  Tarshish,  consequent  on  the  &11  of  Tyre,  to  the 
free  course  of  a  river,  —  snch,  for  example,  as  her 
own  Guadalquivir,  —  when  a  mighty  obstacle  is  re- 
moved.)   The  phrase  "  ships  of  Tarshish  "  appeais 
to  have  been  as  familiar  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Tyre  as  "  Indiamen"  in  our  own  (2  Chron.  ix.  21, 
XX.  36,  37 :  Pt.  xlviii.  7 ;  /«.  Ix.  9 ;  £tek.  xxvii. 
25);  and  the  products  of  the  Spanish  mines, "  silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,"  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as 
among  "  the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches,  by  reason 
of  which  Tarshish  was  her  merchant."  (Eeek.  xxrii. 
12.)    Phoenician  settlements  were  numerous  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  within  the  Straits,  and 
beyond  them  there  was  the  great  commercial  colony 
of  Gadbs,  the  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  Tyre  with 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.    But  this  was  not  all. 
From  the  very  physical  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  Phoenicians  should  have 
sbstained  from  extending  their  power  up  the  nari- 
gable  stream  of  the  Babtis,  of  which  Gades  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port,  over  the  fertile  phiins  of  Bae- 
tica  ^Andaiueia%  as  &r  N.  as  the  Sierra  Mormay 
which  at  once  contained  the  mineral  wealth  in  quest 
of  which  they  came,  and  formed  a  barrier  against 
the  natives  of  the  centre.     Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  for  certain  that  in  the  narrower  tract  between 
the  sea-shore  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  [Iupula] 
the  people  were  a  mixed  race  of  Iberian  and  Phoe- 
nician blood,  called  Mi|o^(Kifcct  (Strab.  iii.  p.  149 : 
Bastuu).    The  power  which  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
tained during  this  period  over  the  natives  cannot  be 
positively  defined;  but  they  received  many  of  them 
into  their  armies  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

2.  The  Viceroycdty  of  the  Home  ofBarea. — 
Such  were  the  relations  of  Spain  to  Carthage ;  and 
as  to  Rome,  she  had  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
the  peninsula,  when  the  First  Punic  War  was 
brought  to  an  end,  b.o.  241.  Carthage  seemed  to 
have  expended  all  her  resources  in  the  vain  effort  to 
secure  Sicily ;  and,  when  the  revolt  of  her  African 
meroeuaries  gave  Borne  an  opportunity  of  filching  I 
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awsy  from  hff  her  oldeat 
Conica  (b.  c.  236),  the  eonfeest  miglit  well  be 
thought  to  have  ooochided.      ''I  befiere,"  asra 
^fiebnhr,  ''that  tfaoe  were  USkm%  ai  Cartha^ 
SQch  as  Hannov  who^  f*^  finan  envy  of  Hamilrar. 
and  partly  from  thor  own  stvpidity,  would  mi  or 
oooJd  not  see  that^  after  the  loss  «f  QcStj  and  Sar- 
dinia, there  were  yei  other  qoarters  from  wlueli  the 
repoblic  might  derive  great  benefits.    When,  after 
the  American  War,  it  waa  thought  that  the  igno- 
minions  peace  of  Paris  had  pat  an  end  to  tbe  great- 
ness of  England,  Pitt  undertook  with  doobfe  eonzace 
the  restoration  of  his  cuuuliy,  and  displajvd  his 
extraordinary  powen.     It  was  In  tbe  same  spirit 
that  Hamilcar  acted:  he  tnnied  his  eyes  to  Spam: 
....  he  formed  the  plan  of  making  Spain  a  pro- 
vince, whidi  ahonld  compensate  for  the  kca  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.    The  latter  island  waa  then  and  b 
still  very  unhealthy,  and  its  interior  was  almost 
inaccessible.    Scily  had  an  efieminate  and  nnwar- 
like  popnbfction.  and,  rich  as  it  was,  it  might  indeed 
have  increased  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage,  bat 
it  would  not  have  given  her  any  additiooal  military 
strength.     The  weakness  of  Carthage  wmristfri  in 
her  having  no  armies ;  and  it  was  a  gnnd  eooeep- 
tion  of  Hamilcar's  to  transform  Spain  into  a  C^ir- 
thsginian  country,  from  which  national  armies  might 
be  obtained.     His  object,  therefore,  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  to 
win  their  sympathy,  and  to  diange  them  into  a 
Panic    nation    nnder  the  dominitti  of  Carthage. 
(Polyb.  ii.  1 ;   Died.  Fr.  Lib.  xxv. ;    £c]<i|g.  ii.  p. 
510.)     Tbe  conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  their 
subjects  was  haughty,  and  always  made  them  f«el 
that  they  were  despised.    The  highly  refined  Greeks, 
who  were  themselves  wont  to  look  with  contempt  on 
all  foreigners,  most  have  felt  that  haughtiness  very 
keenly.     The  Spaniards  and  Celts  were  of  coar>« 
less  respected.     Common  sddien  in  the  Roman 
armies  not  nnirequently,  especially  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  married  native  women  of  tbe  ooon- 
tries  in  which  they  were  stationed.    Snch  marriages 
were  regarded  as  concubinage,  and  from  them  sprang 
a  class  of  men  who  were  yvrj  dangeroos  to  the 
RoQums.     The  Carthaginians  acted  more  wisely, 
by  making  no  restrictions  in  r^ard  to  aneh  mar- 
riages.   Hannibal  himself  married  a  Spanish  woman 
of  Castulo  (Liv.  xxiv.  41:  comp.  Died.  Fr.  Lib. 
XXV.;  Edog.  ii.  p.  510,  folL),  and  the  practice  most 
have  been  very  common  among  the  Carthaginians. 
This  was  an  excellent  way  to  gain  tlie  good  will  U 
the  natives.    The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  had  resources  of  no  ordinary  kind;  it  fur- 
nished all  the  productions  of  Scily  and  Sardinia, 
and  in  addition  to  them  it  had  very  rich  sflver 
mines,  the  w(nrking  of  which  has  been  revived  in 
our  own  days.    Hamilcar  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced there  a  regular  and    systematic  mode  of 
mining,  and  this  led  him,  or  his  son-  in-law,  to  build 
the  town  of  New  Carthage  {Cartkageiui).    While 
the  Carthaginians  thus  guned  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  they  acquired  a  population  of  millions  which 
relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  hiring  faithless 
mercenaries,  as  they  had  been  oUiged  to  do  in  the 
First  Punic  War ;  they  were  enabl«l  to  raise  armies 
in  Spain  just  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  ooontry. 
The  Romans  no  doubt  observed  these  proceedings 
with  feelings  of  jealousy,  but  could  not  prevent 
thom,  as  long  as  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  stood  on  their 
frontiers,  ready  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  the  Senooes 
and  Bohuu."  (Niebnhr,  Ledmretim  Roman  HiMorjt 
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▼ol  ii.  p.  69.)    It  WM  in  the  J6tf  &  G  237  that 
Hamilcar  oommcnced  this  mighty  work,  not  with- 
out an  oltimate  design,  unless  he  is  groaalj  mis- 
represented  by  Pdybios  and  Livy,  of  founding  for 
his  house  an  empre  in  Spain,  in  case  the  Anti-Bar- 
cine  fitttion  should  prevail  at  Carthage.    [Car- 
thago Nova.]     For  eight  years  he  carried  on 
his  plan  with  great  success,  and  he  appears  to  haye 
extended  the  Carthaginian  empire  as  far  N.  as  the 
Sierra  Moreno,  so  that  it  indnded  the  whole  of 
Andaiucia,  and  pretty  well  all  Mwreia,    On  his 
death,  b.  c.  229,  he  Idt  his  power  and  his  schemes 
as  an  inheritance  to  Hasdmbal,  his  son-in-law,  who 
carried  on  the  plan  for  nearly  nine  years,  tiJl  he 
was  cut  off  by  an  assassin,  b.c.  221,  and  left  its 
fulfilment  to  the  mighty  genius  of  Hannibal.    Mean- 
while the  Bomans,  occupied  with  the  war  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  had  no  power  to  interfere.    Jpst,  how- 
ever, before  that  war  began,  they  had  done  the  best 
they  could  by  makiug  a  separate  treaty,  not  with 
Carthage,  but  with  I^udmbal  himself  (as  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  the  existing  treaty  with  Carthage), 
by  which  the  river  Iberos  (J^ftro)  was  fixed  as  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  to 
extend  their  conquests  (as  Polybius  states),  or  (ac- 
cording to  Livy)  as  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  B.  c.  228.    (Pdyb.  iiL  27 ;   Liv.  zxi.  2 ; 
zxxiv.  13).     That  the  latter  expression,  even  if 
used  in  the  treaty  (which  seems  from  Polybius  to 
be  more  than  doubtful)  does  not  imply  that  the 
Boman  arms  had  actually  extended  to  the  Iberus, 
is  shown  by  Livy  himself  in  the  second  passage 
quoted,  wh«re  he  says  that  Spun  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  held  by  their  generals 
and  armies,  while  Rome  had  not  a  single  general 
nor  any  soldiers  in  the  coantiy.    The  previous 
treaty  itself,  made  at  the  dose  of  the  First  Punic 
War,  had  provided  that  the  allies  of  each  state 
should  be  safe  from  molestation  by  the  other ;  and 
now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy  (Polybius  being  silent 
on  the  point),  an  express  stipulation  to  the  same 
efiect  was  in^oduced  on  behalf  of  Saguntum,  a  dty 
lying  within  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  [Saoum- 
TUM.]     The  dispute  upon  this  question,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  are  of  little  consequence  here, 
except  as  throwing  light  on  the  connection  of  the 
Bomans  with  the  peninsula.    Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  Saguntum  was  in  alliance  with  Rome  when 
Hannibal  laid  siege  to  it,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  Romans  had  some  footing  in  Tarbaoo. 

3.  TAs  Second  Punio  TTor.— When  Hannibal, 
on  his  march  to  Italy,  had  efiected  the  passage  of 
the  Rhone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  Scipio,  b.c.  218, 
the  bdd  resolution,  by  which  that  general  sent  the 
bulk  of  his  army  into  Spain  under  his  brother 
Cneius,  to  oppose  Hasdmbal,  while  it  perhaps  deter- 
mined, however  remotdy,  the  issue  of  the  war,  began 
a  struggle,  first  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  then 
with  the  Spaniards  themselves,  which  lasted  almost 
200  years,  and  only  ended  with  the  subjugaUon  of 
the  northern  mountaineers,  the  Camtabbi  and  Ab- 
TiTRBS,  by  Augustus,  B.  c.  25.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  those  detuls,  which  are  fiuniliar  to  every 
reader  as  a  part  of  the  Second  Punic  War :  the  suc- 
cesses of  Cn.  and  P.  Sdpio,  and  their  unfortunate 
end,  B.C.  218 — 212;  the  almost  romantic  expe- 
dition of  young  P.  Scipio,  211,  his  capture  of  New 
Carthage,  210  [Carthago  Hota],  and  the  final 
expulsion  •  of  the  Carthaginians  firom  Spain,  b.  c. 
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206,  which  was  followed  by  its  erection  into  a  Ro- 
num  province.  From  this  time  the  Romans  had  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  a  people  always  willing  to 
make  use  of  foreigners  against  each  other,  but  never 
ready  to  yield  them  obedience. 

4.  Conquett  of  the  country  hj/  the  Romans.  — 
Neither  the  dominion  of  Hannibal,  nor  that  acquired 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punio  War,  extended 
over  so  much  as  one  half  of  the  peninsula.  The 
part  which  they  had  entirely  subdued,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  CtUalonioj  Valeneia,  Mureia, 
and  AncUUuciOf  or  the  country  between  the  sea  and 
the  great  chain  which  runs  pandld  to  the  E.  coast, 
and  on  the  S.  the  country  between  the  Sierra  Mo' 
rena  and  the  sea.  The  province  (its  division  will 
be  spoken  of  presently)  was  governed  by  praetors ; 
there  b«ng  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two ;  and 
two  legions  were  kept  stationary  in  Spain.  This 
arrangement,  besides  its  efiects  on  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, with  whioh  we  are  not  here  concerned, 
had  a  most  important  influence  on  Spain.  *^  The 
legions  remained  there  for  a  number  of  years,  mar- 
ri«l  Spanish  women,  and  became  estranged  from 
Italy.  When,  therefore,  such  l^ions  were  dis- 
banded, many  sddiers  would  remain  in  Spain, 
unwilling  to  return  to  a  country  to  which  they  had 
become  strangers.''  (Niebuhr,  Lectttree  on  Roman 
HiUory,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

The  central  tribes,  forming  the  great  Celtiberian 
nation,  retiuned  their  own  government,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  republican  form,  in  nominal  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  N.  and  W.  were  as  yet  scarcely  known 
by  name.    (Liv.  xxiiL  21,  xxix.  3 ;   Flor.  ii.  17.) 
The  Roman  settlements  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  which  the  natives,  as  provocation  was 
given  or  opportunity  offered,  made  upon  them  from 
thdr  strongholds  in  the  mountains.    (Liv.  xxviii. 
4.)    To  abate  the  evil  Cato  the  Elder,  when  c<hi- 
sul,  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Cdtibe- 
rians  and  some  smaller  tribes,  whom  he  induced, 
by  a  stratagem,  to  demdish  the  defences  of  their 
towns,  and  so  to  place  themselves  in  his  power, 
which,  it  must  be  added,  he  used  with  such  justice 
and  moderation  as  to  win  their  hearts,  b.  c.  184. 
(Appian,  Eup.  41 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  17  ;  Plutarch,  Cat. 
10 ;  Flor.  ii.  17.)     Indeed,  as  Niebuhr  has  more 
than  once  observed  in  his  LeeltireSj  the  wars  of 
Rome  in  Spain  give  constant  illustraticMis  of  that 
point  which  (like  most  others)  is  still  conspicuous 
in  the  national  character,  their  great  susceptibility 
of  pereonal  wfuence,  which  often  proved  a  correc- 
tive to  their  bitter  iealousy  of  foreigners.    "  It  is 
indeed  surprising"  (he  says,  yd.  ii.  p.  209)  *'  to  see 
how  a  Roman  general  with  humane  feelings  was 
always  able  to  win  the  aflfections  and  ccmfidence  of 
those  tribes  [in  central  Spain],  and  to  establish  the 
authority  of  Rome  for  a  time,  until  f^h  acts  of 
injustice  provoked  their  resentment."     Of  this  we 
have  another  striking  example  in  the  success  of  Tib. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  fotherof  the  celebrated 
brothers,  who  concluded  a  fierce  war,  in  which  the 
Romans  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  the 
Celtibeiians,  by  an  honourable  peace,  which  at  once 
secured  the  Roman  supremacy  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  natives.     By  this  peace  the  Roman  power 
became  established  in  CataioniOy  Valencia,  Arra' 
gon,  and  the  E.  part  of  Castile,  and  the  tribes  who 
wefo  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  build  no 
more  towns,  B.  c.  179.    (Pdyb.  ap  Strab,  iii.  pp. 
Ill,  170;  Liv.  xl.  49,  et  seq.,  xli.  3;  Appian, 
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Hi*p.  43 ;  Flor.  t  c  Celtibbri.)  From  this  tim« 
it  becomes  difficalt,  from  the  paucity  of  materials, 
to  frive  a  conssecutive  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms ;  nor  would  the  details  be  very  inter- 
•stinj^.  The  war  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
constant,  in  the  vallejs  of  the  Ta^us  and  the  Dorios, 
with  various  tribes,  amoo^  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  Vaocaei  and  the  LcuTAm;  what 
was  gained  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  one  geaenl 
bein}?  jrenendly  put  to  hazard  by  the  cupidity  and 
opiH'eHsionii  of  another.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that,  before  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian 
War  (b.  c.  171),  the  domination  of  Rome  had  been 
extended  over  tlie  whole  peninsula,  sxoept  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  north,  and  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  centre.  In  B.  c.  153,  some  new 
provocation,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  obscure 
[Celtibbria],  drove  the  CelUberians  into  opea 
revolt,  and  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  made  an 
nnauccessful  campaign  against  them.  (Liv.  £pit. 
lib.  xlvii ;  Appian,  Hisp.  44  47.)  The  consul  of 
the  next  year,  the  celebrated  M.  Claudius  Marcellus, 
concluded  an  armistice  with  them  on  very  fair  terms, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lusitanians.  But 
his  moderation  was  alike  distasteful  to  the  Senate, 
who  demanded  an  unconditional  submission,  and  to 
hb  successor  in  the  consoiship,  L.  Licinius  Lucullna 
(b.  a  151),  who  renewed  the  war  mth  much 
cruelty  and  avarice,  but  with  little  success,  against 
a  part  of  the  Celtiberians;  but  he  gained  some 
advantages  against  the  Vaocaei  and  Oaktabri, 
and  other  peoples  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Bomaos. 
(Polyb.  XXXV.  3,  4 ;  Liv.  £pU.  xhriii ;  Appian, 
Hisp.  51 — 55.)  After  the  war  had  lasted  for  four 
yeans,  b.  c.  153 — 149  (a  period  which  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  "  the  First  Celtiberian  War,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  war  of  Numamtia,  which 
was,  in  iact,  but  its  continuation),  it  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  partly  because  the  attention  of 
Rome  was  now  occupied  with  the  Third  Punic 
War  (b.  a  149),  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
more  serious  occupation  which  the  cruelty  and 
treachery  of  Lucuilus  and  the  praetor  Galb*  had 
niade  for  the  two  armies  of  Spain  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Lusitanians  and  Viriathus,  whioh  was 
only  finished  by  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus,  in 
B.  a  138.  [LusiTANiA.]  Brutus,  remaining  in 
his  province  of  Further  Spain  as  proconsul,  devoted 
the  next  year  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Lusitania,  and  then  marched  across  the  river  Durius 
(^Douro)  into  the  country  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii, 
into  which  no  Roman  army  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated, and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Minius  (Minho)^ 
though  his  conquests  can  hardly  have  been  perma- 
nent.   [Gallaecia.] 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  other  province, 
Hither  Spain,  had  become  critical;  and  the  Celti- 
berians, long  known  as  the  bravest  and  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  Spaniards,  were  engaged  in  that  final 
struggle  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  skill  and  the 
stem  resolution  of  the  younger  Sdpio  Africanus.  In 
b.  a  143  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus  had 
entered  his  province  of  Hither  Spain  with  the  reso- 
lution to  confirm,  by  its  final  conquest,  the  Came  he 
had  ahresdy  acquired  in  Macedonia;  and  he  gained 
great  successes  against  the  Celtiberians.  (Liv.  Epit. 
liii.;  Val.  Max.  ix.  3.  §  7,  vii.  4.  §  5,  iii.  2.  §  21; 
Appian,  Hisp,  76;  Entrop.  iv.  16.)  The  reverses  of 
his  successor  Q.  Pompeius,  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
war,  and  its  conclusion  by  Scipio,  belong  to  the 
hifttoiy  of  KuMAJiTiA,  whose  fall  and  destruction 
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established  the  Roman  dominion  in  Centrd  Spain, 
B. c,  133;  and  left  nothing  to  be  done  except  the 
subjection  of  the  Cantabri  and  Abtubbs,  which 
was  effected  by  Augustus  in  b.g.  2.5.  (See  the 
articles:  the  Wars  of  SerUnrins  and  those  cf  Caesar 
bel<N)g  to  the  internal  history  of  Rome;  and  only  de- 
serve notice  here  on  account  of  their  effect  in  stiU  fur- 
ther consolidating  the  Roman  power  in  the  peninsula.) 

The  Romans  had  thus  been  long  quietly  estabUbbed 
in  the  south  and  east;  and  in  the  ooitre  the  cnnslant 
presence  of  Roman  armies,  and  the  settkmeots  of 
Roman  veterans,  had  necessarily  exerted  a  gnat  in- 
fluence on  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives, 
besides  infusing  into  the  pqxiiation  no  small  share 
of  Roman  blood.  And,  during  the  whole  period  of 
two  centuries,  no  other  foreign  influence  bad  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people:  we  hear  only  of 
one  invasion  by  barbarians,  that  of  the  Cimbri, 
who,  after  their  great  victoiy  ovn-  Manlius  and 
Caepio  (b.  c.  105),  turned  off  into  Spain,  which 
they  ravaged  in  the  most  fearful  manner  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  years  (b.  c.  104, 103),  nntO  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Celtiberians  induced  them 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  a  permanent  conquest,  and  to 
retire  from  the  peninsuU.  (Niebuhr,  Lect.  om  Bom. 
BisL  vol  ii.  pi  330.) 

Under  Augustus  ths  Romanising  process  was 
carried  on  by  the  fbundaticm  of  many  and  vexy  con- 
siderable colonies,  as,  for  example,  Caesar  Augusta 
(Zaragoza)^  Emerita  Augustta  (Afertda),  Pax 
Julia  iBeja),  Pax  Augusta  {Badajoz),  Lbgio 
VII.  Gemina  (Leon),  and  others.  Th^  cities  wece 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  prodnctaoos  of  Roman 
architecture,  of  many  of  which  magnificent  ruins 
still  remain. 

The  system  of  internal  communication  also,  which 
had  been  commenced  as  early  as  b.  c  124  (Polyb. 
iii.  39 ;  Freinsheim,  S^opl  Liv.  IxL  72),  and  further 
developed  by  Pompey's  militaiy  roads  aver  the  Py- 
renees (Sallust,  Frag.  Hist.  iii.  p.  820,  CorL).  was 
nade  tolerably  complete  by  Augustus^  Thus  the 
peninsula,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  was  laid 
open  to  travellers  and  setUers,  who  flocked  over  tlie 
Pyrenees  to  all  quarters  of  the  land ;  so  that,  bj  the 
time  of  Strabo,  the  Turdetani  in  the  S.,  and  the 
people  about  the  Baetas  in  genoral,  had  been  entird  j 
converted  to  Roman  manners  (reA^ws  tls  r^  *F»- 
/Mitnt  fUTog^ktiPrai  Tpiwow\  and  they  had  even 
forgotten  their  own  language.  Most  of  them  had 
obtained  the  dntas  Latiita^  and  had  received  Roman 
settlers;  so  that  little  was  wanting  of  their  being  all 
Romans.  The  Iberians  who  were  in  this  eonditiao 
were  called  Togati;  aiul  among  these  were  included 
even  the  Celtiberians,  who  had  been  regarded  as  the 
wildest  (dirpccvScffTorot)  of  all  (Strab.  iii  p.  151); 
that  is,  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  S.  snd  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  for  of  them  only  is  Strabo  hers  speaking. 
The  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains  long  after  re- 
tained those  fierce  rugged  manners  which  led  Juvenal 
to  write(5atviil  1 19)  '^HorridavitandaestHispBaia.* 

Having  thus  become  more  thoroughly  Roman 
than  any  other  province  out  of  Italy,  Spain  furnished 
many  names  distinguished  in  the  hjstoiy  and  ht»- 
rature  of  Rome,  such  as  the  poet  Lncan,  the  two 
Senecas,  Columella,  Pomponios  Mela,  Quintihan, 
Martial,  and  many  others. 

IV.  POLmCAL  DlYXSIONa  AXD  Co2ISTZTmOX 
UNDER  THE  RoMAHB. 

1.  The  two  provinces  of  Hither  tmd  Fwiier 
Spain^-^Thd  provincial  constitution   dates   from 
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the  year  after  the  expalsion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
B.  c.  205;  and  at  the  same  time  the  division 
of  the  peninsula  into  two  parts,  which  appears 
already  to  have  been  used  as  a  geographical 
distinction,  was  made  a  part  of  the  political  con- 
stitution; so  that  the  peninsula  formed,  from  the 
first  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  tiro*  provinces, 
the  eastern,  called  Hispania  Gitkkiob  (^  iirrSs 
*lvKcaria  or  *l€ripla\  and  the  western  called  His- 
pania Ulterior  (^  iier^s  or  f{«  I.),  the  words 
irris  and  iier6s  having  reference  to  the  river 
Ibbrits  (^Ebro)  which  was  at  first  adopted  as  the 
natural  boundary.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Gaes.  B,  C. 
lii.  73 ;  Cic.  pro  Leg.  MamL  12 ;  pro  Font  56. 3 ; 
Liv.  zxviii.  18,  xuc.  30,  xicxii.  27,  28,  xlv.  16 : 
Plin.  iiL  1.  8.  2 ;  Tac  Amu  iv.  13 ;  Flor.  iv.  2.) 
The  boundary,  however,  was  drawn  differently  at 
different  tiroes ;  so  that  we  find,  in  Caesar  (B,  C. 
L  38),  Hispania  Citerior  extending  as  far  as  the 
Saltus  Castulonemsis,  on  the  NE.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bartis  (^Guod€ilquimr)\  and  after- 
wards the  boundary  was  drawn  firam  this  range,  or 
from  the  sources  of  the  Baetis  to  New  Carthage, 
and  later  still,  to  the  town  of  Urci  (^AhMria)^  a 
little  W.  of  the  SE.  point  of  the  peninsula  (Cha- 
RiDBMi  Pr.;  C.  de  Gaia\  or  even  to  Murois,  a 
iiitle  further  to  the  W.  (Artemid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  tf.o. 
'IA)pfai ;  Strab.  I,  e. ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Const. 
Porph.  de  Admin,  Imp,  ii.  23.)  Polybins,  having 
probably  in  his  mind  the  old  Greek  distinction  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the 
Iberians,  calls  the  eastern  province  Celtiberia  and 
the  western  Iberia,  and  makes  the  boundary  near 
Sas^untum;  but  by  this  he  probably  refers  to  the 
£bro  as  the  boundary,  for  he  fiell  into  the  common 
mistake  about  the  position  of  Saguntum  (Polyb.  iii. 
17 ;  comp.  Saguntum  ;  see  also  Artemid.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  ».  V.  *Hfupo<TKoir€tdy  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  148  ;  Plut. 
Sertor,  3).  Other  writers  use  Celtiberia  as  a 
synonym  for  Hither  Spain  (Plin.  iv.  36;  Solin. 
23).  Lastly,  some  late  writers  used  the  terms 
Great  and  lAUle  Spain  ('I(nray(a  fAtydXii  and  fUKpd) 
as  equivalent  respectively  to  Hither  and  Further 
Spain  (Gharax,  ad  Const  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23 ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  *l<rwayiai).  Even  after 
the  divicdon  into  three  provinces,  we  still  find  the 
phrases  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  the  latter 
including  Baetica  and  Lusitania. 

2.  Admimetraiion  before  Augtutiu, — The  two 
provinces  were  governed,  at  first,  by  proconsuls 
elected  extra  oriinem  (Lir.  xxviii.  38 ;  xxix.  IS, 
xxxi.  20),  and  afterwards  by  two  praetors,  who 
were  usually  invested  with  the  power  of  proconsuls 
and  the  insignia  (^  the  1 2  fasces.  (Liv.  xxxii.  28, 
xxxiii.  26  ;  Duker.  ad  Liv.  xxxviL  46,  xxxix.  29  ; 
Drakenborch.  ad  Liv.  xl.  39.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Ifacedonian  war,  the  provinces  were  united  under 
-one  governor;  but  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
and  tlie  double  government  was  restored  in  b.  a  167 
(Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  16).  As  already  observed,  there 
were  two  armies  stationary  in  Spain  ;  two  legions  in 
each  province  (comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  L  38).  The  seat 
of  government  for  Hither  Spain  was  at  first  Tar- 
RACO,  and  afterwards  also  Carthago  Nova  ;  that 
of  the  Further  Province  seems  generally  to  have 
been  at  Corouba,  and  sometimes  at  Gades. 

3.  The  Three  Provincee  of  TarraconennSj  Bae- 

*  Hence,  as  ah-eady  observed,  the  names  Jfit- 
paniae  and  *l^piat ;  and  also  duae  Hiipaniae,  Cic. 
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iiea^and  Luaitasiia. — Already  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  the  part 
of  Further  Spain  which  lay  SE.  of  the  Anas  {Qua- 
diana\  and  the  country  of  the  Lusitani  and  Vet- 
tooes  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  that  river.  He  represents 
the  country  as  divided  between  the  three  legati  of 
Pompeius,  of  whom  Afranius  held  Hispania  Citerior, 
with  three  legions;  Petreius,  the  country  from  the 
Saltus  Castnlonensis  to  the  Anas,  with  two  legions; 
and  Varro,  the  territory  of  the  Vettones  and  Lusi- 
tani,  on  from  the  Anas,  with  two  legions.  (J9.  C.  \. 
38.)  This  distinction  was  adopted  in  the  settlement 
of  the  provinces  by  Augustus;  Hispania  Ulterior 
bdng  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Baetica 
and  Lusitania,  while  Hispania  Citerior  *  was  called 
by  the  new  name  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
after  its  old  capital  Taraco.  (Appian,  Ilisp, 
3,  102;  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Mela,  Ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  2; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  12;  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp, 
ii.  23:  the  phrase  tret  Hispaniae  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription, ap.  Marini,  ii.  p.  785 :  respecting  the  boDn-> 
daries  of  the  three  provinces,  see  the  several  articles.) 

4.  Imperial  Admimttration.  —  Baetica  was  a 
senatorial  province;  the  other  two  were  provinciae 
Caeaarie  (Strab.  xviL  p.  840;  Suet.  Aug.  27 ;  Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12):  all  three  were  governed  by  praetors, 
of  whom  the  praetor  of  Tarraconensis  had  consular 
power;  and  under  him  were  three  legati  and  three 
legions.  His  residence  was  generally  at  Tarraco, 
but  sometimes  also  at  New  Carthage:  that  of  the 
praetor  of  Baetica  at  Cordnba;  that  of  the  pro- 
praetor of  Lnsitania  usually  at  Augusta  Emerita. 
The  finances  were  administered,  in  Baetica,  by  a 
quaestor,  in  the  two  other  provinces  hy  procurators 
Caesarie. 

5.  Conventut  Juridid. — For  judicial  purposes, 
the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  called 
conoentus  juridid^  in  each  of  which  the  courts  were 
held  at  a  chief  city,  to  which  the  conventue  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  There  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  makes  this  division  the  bsisis  of  his  description, 
14  conventue  in  all;  of  which  Tarraconenses  had 
7,  Baetica  4,  and  Lusitania  3 ;  as  follows  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
B.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  24,  21.  s.  35): — 

(1).  The  7  oonventns  of  Tarraconensis  were 
those  of  Carthago  Nova,  Tarraco,  Cabsar- 
AuousTA,  Clunia,  Lucub  Augusti,  Bracara 
Augusta,  and  probably  Abturica  Augusta;  be- 
sides the  Balearic  isUnds.  [Balbares  Insulae.] 
These  7  conventus  contained  472  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  293  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
other  (^contributae  aliit)  179,  which  were  made  up 
as  follows:  12  coloniae^  13  oppida  civium  Bomano^ 
rum  (L  e.  with  the  ftill  Roman  dtizenahip),  18  Lo- 
Unorum  veierum  (i.  e.  with  the/itf  Laiuy,  I  foede- 
ratorum  (allied,  but  without  the  civitas),  and  135 
tt^tendiaria  (i.  e.  tributary,  Plin.  ilL  3.  s.  4). 

(2).  The  4  conventus  of  Baetica  had  their  seats 
at  Gades,  Corduba,  Asnoi,  and  Hispalis,  and 
oontaiiied  175  towns;  namely,  9  oo/ontiae,  8  mum- 

*  The  name  ff.  Citerior  still  continued  to  be 
used;  and  so,  though  less  commonly,  was  that  of  B. 
Ulterior,  sometimes  in  its  old  sense  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4),  and  sometimes  for  Baetica  alone.  (Plin.  iii.  L 
s.  2,  where  both  senses  occur  at  once:  *'  Ulterior  ap- 
pellata,  eadem  Baetica ....  Ulterior  in  duas,  per  lon- 
gitudinem,  provincias  dividitur."  Perhaps,  however, 
the  first  words  only  mean  that  the  first  land  of  Eu- 
rope begins  with  H.  Ulterior  or  H.  Baetica,  without 
positively  implyingthe  fall  c^tftpoiencs  of  the  names.) 
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Titers  nod  Aimrgos.  (SchoL  ad  ApoiL  Shod,  m 
1711;  MeU,  \l  7;  Plin.  ir.  12.8.  23;  Steph.  B.  «.«. 
*Iinrovpi<rfc^t.) 

HIPPU'ROS  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  a  haven  in  the 
flouthera  part  of  India,  near  or  perhapB  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  to  which  Annins  Plocamus,  a 
freedman  of  Claudius,  was  driven  in  a  gale  of  wind 
from  the  coast  of  Carmania.  The  present  represen- 
tative of  it  is  not  known.  [V.] 

HIPPUS  C^wwos,  Steph.  B.  Plin.  v.  16;  Euseh. 
Onom.:  £th,  'Ivmyr^y),  a  town  of  the  Decapolis  and 
*'  Palaestina  Secanda."  It  was  situated  to  the  £.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  SO  sUdia  from  Tiberias  {TiAa^ 
rtya).  (Joseph.  VitOj  §  65.)  Auf^istos  presented 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  ArUiq.  zv.  7.  §3).  After  his 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Syria  {AtUiq.  zvii.  2.  §4; 
comp.  Marqnardt,  Handbuch  der  Bom,  Alt  p.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  the  Jewish  War  by  tlie  Jews 
{B.J.  iL  18.  §  1),  bnt  the  people  afterwards  re- 
volted, and  slew  many  of  the  Jevrs  (^B,J,  ii.  18. 
§6). 

The  district  HiPPBirB  ('Irani^t  ^'  ^*  ^u.  3.  §  1 ; 
comp.  Ftta,  §31)  lay  to  the  £.  of  Galilee.  There 
were  bishops  oH  Hippus  at  the  councils  of  Seleuceia 
A.  D.  359,  and  of  Jerusalem  a.  d.  .536.  Bnrkhardt 
{Trwa.  p.  278)  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos,  which  he  fixes  at 
Kkurhti  es-Stinwah^  an  hour  from  Semakh.  (Comp. 
Robinson,  Beaearchety  vol  iU.  p.  264,  note.) 

(Reland,  PeUautinaf  vol.  ii.  p.  821 ;  Von  Raumer, 
Paie$tmay  p.  242.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

HIPPUS,  a  town  in  Caria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (i.  17),  who  places  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  name  is  a  mere  mistake  for  Myus;  it  must, 
however,  be  observed  tliat  Pliny  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a  people  in  Caria  called  Hipinni  or  Halydenses, 
though  he  |daoes  them  in  a  difierent  part  of  the 
oonntry.  [L.  S.] 

HIPPUS  Clwwor,  Ptol.  V.  9;  Plin.  vi.  4),  a  river 
of  Colchis,  the  embouchure  of  which  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  150  stadia  from  that  of  the 
Tarsurss.  Bennell  (^Compar,  Geog,  vol.  ii.  p.  322) 
has  identified  it  with  the  Horu  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIBPI'NI  (•lpir«yot,PoL;  'I^ii'oi,  Strab.  App.), 
a  people  of  Central  Italy,  of  Samnite  race,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  as  constituting  only  a  portion  of 
the  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
treated  as  a  distinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  Samnium,  in  the 
more  extensive  sense  of  that  name,  —  a  wiki  and 
mountainous  region  bordering  on  Lucania  towards 
the  S.,  on  Apulia  to  the  E.,  and  on  Campania  towards 
the  W.  Ho  marked  natural  boundary  separated 
them  from  any  mie  of  these  neighbouring  nations; 
but  they  occupied  the  lofty  masses  and  groups  of  the 
central  Apennines,  while  Uie  plains  on  each  side,  and 
the  lower  xanges  that  bounded  them,  belonged  to 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  mountain 
basin  formed  by  the  three  tributaries  of  the  Vul- 
tumus, — the  Tamarus  (ramoro),  the  Calor  (Co- 
lore), and  the  Sabatus  (^Sahbaio)^  which  unite  their 
waters  near  Beneventum,  with  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers  themselves,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains, —  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  centre  and  heart  of  their  terri- 
tory ;  while  its  more  southern  portion  comprised  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  and  the  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  that  river  takes  its  rise.  Their 
name  was  d^ved,  according  to  the  statement  of  an- 
<^ent  writers,  from  "  hirpus,"  the  Sabine  or  Samnite 
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name  of  a  wolf;  and,  m  acoofdanoe  with  this  deriva- 
tion, their  first  ancestors  were  represented  as  being 
guided  to  their  new  settlements  by  a  wolf.  (Slrab. 
V.  p.  250;  Serv.  ad  A  en,  xl  785.)  This  tradition 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Hirpini  were  regarded 
as  having  migrated,  like  the  other  Sabellian  races 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  from  mpre  northeriy  abodes:  but 
we  have  no  indication  of  the  period,  or  supposed 
period,  of  this  migration,  and,  from  their  position  in 
the  fiutnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  established  finom  a  rtarj  earij 
time  in  the  region  which  we  find  them  occnpying 
when  they  first  appear  in  history. 

The  early  history  of  the  Hirpini  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  that  of  the  Samnites  in  general.  In- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  their  name  does  not  once 
occur  in  history  during  the  long  protracted  struggle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Samnite  oonfederscyr 
though  their  territory  was  often  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  and  several  of  their  cities,  especially  Male- 
ventum,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  bearing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  military  operations  of  both 
powers.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Hirpini  at  this 
time  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite  league, 
and  were  included  by  the  Roman  annalists  (whose 
language  on  each  points  Livy  follows  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity)  under  the  genoal  name  of  Samnites, 
without  attempting  to  duitinguish  between  the  se- 
veral tribes  of  that  people.  For  the  same  reason 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  their 
subjugation  was  efiecied;  bnt  it  is  evident  that  it 
mu:it  have  been  completed  before  the  year  268  b.  c^ 
when  the  Roman  cobny  was  established  at  Bene- 
ventum (Liv.  EpiL  XV.;  Veil.  Pat  L  14),  a  positioo 
that  must  always  have  been,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  key  to  the  possession  of  their  country. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  the  contrary,  th« 
Hirpini  appear  as  an  independent  people,  acting 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites;  Livy  even 
expressly  uses  the  name  of  Ssmnitun  in  oontradis- 
tinction  to  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  (Liv.  xxii.  13, 
xxiii.  43.)  The  latter  people  was  one  of  those 
which  dedared  in  fiivour  of  Hannibal  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.c.  216  (Id.  xxiL  61, 
xxiii.  1);  but  the  Roman  colony  of  Beneventum- 
never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
and  as  early  as  the  following  year  three  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpini  were  recovered  by  the 
Roman  praetor  M.  Valerius  (Id.  xxiii.  37).  In 
B.  c.  214  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Hanno  against  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  again 
in  B.C.  212  of  those  of  the  same  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  Capua.  (Id.  xxiv« 
14 — 16,  XXV.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  till  b.c.  209, 
when  Hannibal  had  lost  all  footing  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  that  the  Hirpini  were  induced  to  make  their 
submission  to  Rome,  and  purchased  ftnronrable  terma 
by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  in  their 
towns.    (Id.  zxvii.  15.) 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Hirpini  figure  is 
history  is  in  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  they 
were  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome : 
but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year(B.  c.  89), 
Sulla  having  taken  by  assault  Aeculanum,  one  of 
their  strongest  cities,  the  blow  struck  such  terror 
into  the  rest  as  led  them  to  make  offitrs  of  submis- 
sion, and  they  were  admitted  to  favoorable  terma. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,  51.)  Even  before  this  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  nation  favoorable 
to  Rome,  as  we  are  told  tliat  Minatins  Magius  (the 
ancestor  of  the  hiatoriaa  VeUeios),  who  was  a  nativa 
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of  AecaUnnm,  was  not  onlj  himself  faithful  to  the 
Roman  cause,  but  was  able  to  raise  an  auxiliaiy 
l^lon  amonj^  his  oountryroeUf  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  Boman  generals  in  Campania.  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  16.)  The  Hirpini  were  undoubtedly  ad- 
mitted to  the  Boman  franchise  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  and  from  this  time  their  national  ezistance  was 
at  an  end.  They  appear  to  have  suffered  less  than 
their  neighbours  the  Samnites  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war,  but  considerable  portions  of  their  territtiry 
were  confiscated,  and  it  would  seem,  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero,  that  a  large  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  wealthy  Roman  nobles.  (Cic.  dt  Leg, 
Agr,  iii.  2;  Zumpt,  <2e  CoUm.  p.  258.) 

By  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  the  Hir- 
pni  were  separated  from  the  other  Samnites,  and 
placed  in  the  2nd  B^on  together  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  while  Samnium  itself  was  included  in  the 
4th  Region.  (Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17.)  The 
same  separation  was  retained  also  in  the  kter  divi- 
sions of  Italy  under  the  Empire,  according  to  which 
Samnium,  in  the  more  confined  sense  of  the  name, 
formed  a  small  separate  province,  while  Beneventum 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Campania.  The  Liber  Coloniarum,  indeed,  in- 
cludes all  the  towns  of  Samnium,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Hirpni,  among  tlie  "  Civitates  Campaniae;" 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  (//t5.  Col  pp.  229 
— 239;  Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  CoL  pp.  159, 205, 206; 
Marquardt,  Handb.  d.  Horn.  Alterthumer,  vol.  iii 
pp.  62,  63.) 

The  national  chanwteristics  of  the  Hirpini  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Samnites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  Sax- 
HiUM.  Under  the  same  head  is  given  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  physical  geography  of 
their  country:  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
Which  it  is  intersected  being  so  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  cousider  them  both  togetU^. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Samnite 
tribes;  more  especially  as  our  authorities  upon  this 
ptxnt  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  Imperial  times, 
when  the  original  distinctions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
in  great  measure  obliterated.  The  rivers  and  vali^ 
which  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  Hirpinian 
territory,  have  been  already  briefly  noticed.  Pliny^ 
list  of  the  towns  in  the  2nd  B^on  is  more  than 
usually  obscure,  and  those  of  the  Hirpini  and  of 
Apulia  are  mixed  up  together  in  a  most  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are:  Bevevbmtux,  by  £t(r 
the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  Samnium,  but  must  have 
properly  been  included  in  tbe  Hirpini,  and  is  ex- 
prcbsly  called  by  Pliny  the  only  Boman  colony  in 
their  territoiy  (Plin.  iiu  11.  s.  16)  ;  Aeculamum, 
ako  a  flourishing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  the 
heart  of  their  territory;  Abblumvu,  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabatos; 
CoMFSA,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aufidus  and 
bordering  on  Lucania;  Aquilovia  and  Romulea, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  in  the  S£.  portion  of 
tiie  Hir|Anian  territory;  Tkivicum  and  Equus 
TuTicus,  also  adjoining  the  Apulian  frontiers;  and, 
N.  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  Muroantia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Frento,  which  seems  to  hare  been  the 
fnrtliest  of  the  Hirpinian  towns  towards  the  NE.,  if 
<Mt  least  it  be  correctly  pUucd  at  Boie/toe.    In  the 
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valley  of  the  Tamarus,  K.  of  the  territory  of  Bene- 
ventum, were  situated  the  Ligurks  BAiiniAif i  bt 
CoRNELiANi,  a  colony  of  Ligurians  transplanted  to 
the  heart  of  these  mountain  r^ions  in  B.  c.  180 
(Liv.  xl.  38,  41),  and  which  sUll  continued  to 
exist  aa  a  separate  conrmunity  in  the  days  of  Plinv. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16 ;  X4&.  CoL  p.  235.)  Of  the  minor 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  three  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiii.  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  in 
B.C.  215;  but  the  names  given  in  the  MSS.  (see 
ALschefaki,  ad  loc."),  **  Vescellium,  Vercellium,  and 
Sicilinum,''  are  probably  corrupt:  they  aie  all  other- 
wise unknown,  except  that  the  *'  VescelUni "  are  also 
found  in  Pliny's  list  of  towns.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (x.  17),  in  connection 
with  Bomulea,  is  also  wholly  unknown.  Fratulum 
(^paroi^Aoy,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  71),  of  which  the  name 
is  found  only  in  Ptolemy,  is  equally  uncertain. 
Taubasia,  mentioned  as  a  town  only  in  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  had  left  its  name 
to  the  Taunudni  Campi  not  far  from  Beneventum, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Aletrium,.  of  which  the  name  is 
fotmd  in  Pliny  (Aletrini,  iii.  11.  s.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  CalUrif  a  village  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  not  far  from  Conco.  Of  the 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  same  author,  it  U 
impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  determine  which 
belong  to  the  Hirpini. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  the 
land  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  and  hike,  or 
rather  pool,  of  AjiaANeTus^  oekbrated  by  Virgil  in 
a  manner  that  shows  its  fame  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Italy.  (Virg.  Aen,  viL  563.)  It  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
maining in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
^Daubeny  on  Volcanoes j  p.  191.) 

The  country  of  the  Hirpini,  notwithstanding  its 
rugged  and  mountainous  character,  was  traversed 
by  several  Boman  roads,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  Via  Appia.  The 
main  line  of  that  celebrated  road  was  carried  in  the 
first  instance  direct  fit)m  Capua  to  Beneventum: 
here  it  branched  into  two,  the  one  leading  directly 
by  Aeculanum,  Bomulea,  and  Aquilonia,  to  Venusia, 
and  thence  to  Tarenttmi :  this  was  the  proper  Via 
Appia;  the  other  known  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Trajfm  (who  first  rendered  it  practicable 
throughout  for  carriages)  as  the  Via  Tbajaka, 
which  proceeded  from  Beneventum  by  Forum  Novum 
{Buonalbergo)t  and  Equus  Tuticus  (&  £lenterio^ 
to  Aecae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  by  Herdonea  and 
Canusium  to  Brundusium.  The  fuller  considera- 
tion of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  is  reser^'ed 
for  the  article  Via  Appia.  Their  course  through 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  has  been  traced  with 
great  care  by  Mommsen.  {Topografai  degli  Irpmi 
in  the  BuUeUino  delC  Jn$t,  ArcheoL  1848,  pp 
6—13,)  [E.H.B.] 

HIRKI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (It.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  connected 
with  the  Heruli.  They  appear  to  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Eithonia,  which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Harria^  after  them.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Oder,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Goths,  in 
very  early  times,  as  in  later  ages  other  European 
shores  were  devastated  by  the  Normans.  (Comp. 
Schafisrik,  Slav.  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
.    HIBBOS^  a  riyer  of  Asiatic  Sannatia,  with  a 
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to  the  Pb.  Sacrum*,  and  the  fourth  side  by  the  W. 
coast,  extending  N.  and  S.,  between  the  two  head- 
lands named,  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  (Str^.  iii.  p. 
137;  comp.  Justin,  xlir.  1.)  When  others  call  it 
triangular  they  probably  reckon  the  whole  N.  aide, 
along  the  Pyrenees  and  N.  coast,  as  one,  which  is 
more  accurate.  (Oros.  1 2 ;  Aeth.  Ister.  Cosmog,  p.  43, 
«d.  Simler.)  Its  true  form  may  be  regarded,  by  a 
rough  process  of  estimation,  as  a  trapezium  contained 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  C  Creus  to  C,  FinUterrej 
on  the  N.;  from  C.  Finisterre  to  C.  S.  Vincent^  on 
the  W. ;  from  C.  S.  Vincent  toC.de  Goto,  on  the  & ; 
and  from  C.  de  Gata  to  C.  Creus^  on  the  £.:  but,  by 
drawing  intermediate  lines  from  headland  to  head- 
land, the  number  of  sides  might  be  considerably 
varied. 

2.  Boundariet.  —  No  country  which  is  not  insular 
has  its  boundaries  so  well  defined  as  Spain :  namely, 
on  the  E.  and  part  of  the  S.  side  (the  S.  side  of 
Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),  the  Mediterranean 
[Mark  Internum]  ;  on  the  rest  of  the  S.,  the  W., 
and  part  of  the  N.  sides,  the  Atlantic  [Atlanticum 
Mark]  ;  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  N.side  (the  £. 
side  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),  the  Pyrenees 
[Pyremaei  M.].  Different  names  were  applied  to 
the  seas  which  washed  the  coasts  (the  bays  will  be 
mentioned  presently),  as  follows:  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  S.  coast  was  called  Balkari- 
CUM  Mare  and  Ibbricum  Mare;  the  part  along 
the  S.  coast,  Internum  Mare  sppcifiodly;  then 
came  the  Struts  of  Gades  or  Hercules  [Gaditanum 
Fretum]  ;  the  part  of  the  ocean  along  the  S.  side 
was  called  Gaditanus  Ockanus,  and  that  along 
the  N.  coast  Cantabricum  Mare. 

'  3.  Size, — The  Spanish  peninsula  lies  between  36^ 
V  and  43°  45'  N.  Ut,  and  between  long.  3°  20'  £. 
and  9°  21'  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  £.  to 
W.  about  570  miles;  its  surface,  including  the 
Balearic  isles,  about  171,300  square  miles.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  numbers  given  by 
the  ancients  vary  greatly  from  these  figures  and 
from  one  another.f  Eratosthenes  made  the  distance 
iipom  the  Gades  to  the  Sacred  Cape  5  days*  sail 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  and  otherwise,  from  the  Sacred 
Cape  to  the  Pillars,  3000,  and  thence  to  the  Py- 
renees 3000  stadia ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  length 
9000  stadia  (Strab.  i.  p.  64,  ii.  p.  106).  Artemi- 
dorus  reckoned  1700  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to 
the  Pillars.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148.)  Polybius  gives  the 
distance  from  the  Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees  as  some- 
what less  than  8000  stadia,  as  follows:  from  the 
Pillars  to  New  Carthage,  3000  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Ibenis,  2600  stadia;  thence  to  Emporium,  1600 
etadia  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  Strab.  ii.  p.  106):  the  re- 
maining distance,  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  does  not  specify, 
but  it  is  manifestly  so  much  too  great  tliat,  for  thb 
and  other  reasons,  Ukert  proposes  to  change  the  last- 
mentioned  number  from  1600  to  2000,  or  2200, 
which  would  make  the  total  from  the  Pillars  to 
Emporium  7800  stadia  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  256  b. 
If  this  emendation  be  sound,  we  may  account  for  the 
error  as  made  by  a  copyist  to  agree  with  the  1600 
stadia  given  by  Strabo  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Py- 
renees). Strabo  makes  the  length  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  W.  coast,  in  a  straight  line^  6000  stadia,  and 
he  also  calls  this  expressly  the  greatest  length:  else- 

*  Elsewhere,  however  (ii.  p.  128),  he  makes  the  S. 
coast  end  at  Calpe,  Gibraltar. 
t  K.  B.  10  Btadiassl  ge^g.  mile. 
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where  he  assigns  the  same  length  to  that  part  of  the 
S.  coast  which  lay  within  the  Straits  as  follows :  from 
Calpe  to  New  Carthage,  2200  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus, about  the  same;  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  1600: 
the  greatest  breadth,  namely,  along  the  W.  coast,  he 
makes  5000  stadia;  the  least,  namely  along  the 
Pyrenees,  3000  stadia.  (Strab.  iLpp.  106, 127, 128, 
iii.  pp.  137,  156.) 

Pliny  quotes  various  statements,  according  to 
which  the  length  varied  from  1200  to  1500  M.  P., 
the  breadth  from  900  to  1100,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  coast  from  2600  to  3000  M.  P.  (Plin. 
lit  1.  s.  2,  3.  s.  4  ;  iv.  21.  s.  35).  Ptolemy  places 
Hispania  between  3°  and  9°  long,  and  36°  and  46° 
lat  (iL  4).  In  all  these  statements,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  geographers  founded  their  esti- 
mates of  the  distances  almost  entirely  on  the  itin- 
erary measurements. 

4.  Outline  of  the  Coast,  Promontories^  and  Bays. 
—  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Spain  will  show  at  ooce 
itoelffe  salient  points  in  the  outline  of  the  coast, 
besides  some  others  of  secondary  importance.  The 
first,  beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  coast,  is 
that  formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Pyrenes  Prom,  (t^  tt;;  Hv^nif  tjcpop)  or 
Veneris  Prom,  or  Pitrenaea  Venus  (rh  *A^po- 
^ictoWf  Up6v  Ttis  HvptiPfidat  'A^poSfr^s).  a  moun- 
tainous headUnd,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and 
dividing  the  gulf  of  Cervaria  {Cervera)  or  Pob- 
tus  Veneris  on  the  N.  from  that  of  Rhoda  azid 
Emporiae  (Ba^  of  Roa<u)  on  the  S.;  its  name 
being  obtained  from  a  temple  of  Venus  which  stood 
upon  it.  (Liv.  xxvi.  19  ;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  178,  181 ; 
Mela,  ii.  5.  §  8 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  From  the  S. 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas  the  coast  preserves  a  pretty 
even  direction,  about  SW.  to  a  little  &  of  Barcino 
{Barcelona)^  whence  it  forms  a  very  laige  bay, 
which  is  terminated  on  the  S.  by  the  headhmd  of 
DiANiUM  (C.  S,  Martin),  running  far  out  to  the 
east.  In  the  upper  pzirt  of  this  large  hay  are 
Tarraoo  and  the  delta  of  the  Iberus  ;  its  lower 
part,  from  about  40°  N.  lat.,  forms  the  Sucbobex- 
sis  Sinus  (G.  of  Valencia),  hang  the  east  •  To 
the  SSW.  of  the  Dianium  Pr.  and  £.  of  Carthago 
Nova  lies  the  almost  equally  conspicttoas  headland  of 
Saturni  Pr.  (C  de  Palos);  and  the  bay  between 
them  was  called  Ilucitanus  Sinus  {B.  of  Ali- 
cante), Proceeding  SW.  from  the  Satu^ni  Pr.  we 
come  to  the  Charidemi  Pr.  (C.  de  ^c^),  run- 
ning out  far  to  the  S.  and  forming  the  turning 
point  from  the  E.  to  the  S.  coast:  betwe^  this 
and  the  former  lay  the  Massienus  SiNU8,*l>i<^b 
has  no  specific  modem  name.  These  are  th  ^^><' 
great  headlands  and  the  three  large  bays  of  tf*  ^ 
coast. 

Doubling  the  Cluuridemi    Pr.  and   passing  \ 
the  comparatively  small  Urcitanus  Sinus  (^G.t 
Almeria),  upon  which  the  boundaiy  between  Tar- 
raoonensis  and  Baetica  comes  down  to  the  coast, 
the  coast  pursues  almost  a  stnught  line  to  Mau^ga 
(Malaga),  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  (as  the  M. 
of  the  Baetis  forms  the  western)  of  the  base  of  the 
great  triangular  projection  of  the  S.  coast  which 
runs  out  to  meet  a  similar  projection  of  the  African 
coast,  leaving  between  them  only  the  narrow  pas- 
sage called  the  Gaditanum  or  Hbrculbum  Frk- 
tum  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),    The  E.  end  of  the 
Strait  is  guarded  by  the  two  rodkj  headlands  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  [Hrbcuus  Coi^umnab:!, 
of  which  the  one  on  the  European  side,  so  celebrated 
under  the  names  of  Cai^b  and  GUnUttsTj  forms 
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the  termination  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain.* 
The  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits  is  formed  by  a  head- 
land,  named,  like  most  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  after  a  temple  which  stood  npon  it, 
JuNONis  Pr.,  doubtless  an  object  of  deep  reverence 
from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  downwards ;  its 
ancient  sanctity  has  been  long  forgotten,  but,  even 
in  a  work  like  this,  a  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
glories  of  Copt  Trafalgar,  Proceeding  MW.  pest 
the  island  and  citj  ojf  Gades,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
minor  headlands,  that  which  lies  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Babtis  {^Gwidaiquicir),  marked  by 
the  Cabpiomis  Turris  (CAtpwrna).  Hence  the 
coast  sweeps  round  a  bay  which  has  no  name,  NW. 
and  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  {Gva€Uana\ 
where  the  coast  of  Baetica  terminates,  and  that  of 
LusiTANiA  begins.  The  first  object  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Lositania  is  the  projection  called  Cunbus  (C.  de 
&  Maria);  and  about  1^^  W.  of  this,  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula  terminates  at  the  frequently  men- 
tioned Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  S,  VinoeiU%  where,  as  at 
^TrafalgoTy  ancient  sanctity  u  eclipsed  by  modem 
glory. 

The  W.  coast  of  Lusitavia  is  so  stnught  as  to 
form  no  large  bays,  and  it  has  only  three  headhuids 
worth  mentioning;  namely,  the  long  and  sharp  pro- 
montory S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taous,  named 
Barbariux  PR.t  of  Strabo  (C  Etpiekd) ;  then 
the  W.  point  both  of  the  estnary  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  the  whole  coast,  the  Maon'UU  Pr.*  of  Mela  and 
Pliny  {Cda  Roca) ;  and  lastly,  about  40'  N.  of 
this,  the  LuNAB  or  Lunarium  Pr.  of  Ptolemy 
(C.  Carvoeiro:  but  see  note  just  above). 

At  the  month  d  the  Durius  {Douro)  the  coast 
of  Lusitania  ends,  and  that  of  Gallabcia  begins. 
It  preserves  the  same  character  of  straightness  as 
for  N.  as  the  Mxiaus  (il/tfiAo),  beyond  which  it  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  estuaries  of  river  (enumerated 
under  Gallabcia),  the  points  of  land  between 
which  require  no  specific  notice,  till  we  come  to  the 
extreme  NW.  comer  of  the  peninsula.  Here  the 
W.  coast  terminates  at  the  headland  called  Celti- 
cuM  or  Nbrium  (C  cto  /"iwiterre),  which  lies 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  each  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  "  datum  line"  for  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  peninsula.  These  lines  are  the  meridian 
of  9^  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  lat.  The 
former  rans  Uiroogh  the  W.  side  of  the  Sacred  Gape 
(C.  S.  Vincent),  just  ouUide  of  the  W.  coast,  except 
for  the  portion  which  projects  westward  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus:  while  the  latter  keeps  from 
about  50  to  about  20  miles  within  (i.  e.  S.  of )  the 
N.  coast,  and  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  form  the  W.  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees.^    The  greatest  rise  of  the  N.  coast 

*  The  Cape  of  Ttxrifaf  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits,  deserves  notice  as  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  peninsula,  though  it  has  no  specific  name  in 
ancient  geography. 

f  Possibly  these  two  names  may  be  meant  to 
denote  one  and  the  same  headland,  viz.  the  C  Ee- 
piehel;  and  the  next,  Pr.  Ldnab,  may  be  the  C 
<la  Roea. 

%  For  the  sake  of  those  who  find  such  modes  of 
reference  useful,  another  pair  of  co-ordinate  axes 
may  be  given  for  the  peninsda  in  general.  Taking 
ToLBTUM  {Toledo)j  as  a  centre,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  meridian  of  1°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of 
40°  N.  lat.  intenect  a  very  little  N.  of  it,  dividing  I 
the  peninsula  into  four  qoartera,  the  lengths  and  | 
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above  the  datum  line  of  43°  N.  lat  is  made  at  once 
from  the  Pr.  Nerium,  whence  the  coast  runs  ME. 
up  to  the  CoRU  or  Trilbucum  Pr.  {C.  Ortegal), 
which  fomis  the  extreme  M.  point  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  Hence  the  N.  coast  proceeds  nearly 
straight  to  the  £.,  but  with  a  gradual  declination  to 
the  S.,  having  no  burge  bays,  and  no  promontories 
worth  naming  till  we  reach  that  of  Oeaso  {C.  del 
Hiffuer),  at  its  £.  extremi^,  which  is  formed  by  a 
spur  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  this  outline,  the  statements  of  Strabo,  Mela, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers  have  been 
arranged  in  their  several  places,  according  to  the 
trae  figure  of  the  coast :  further  details  are  given 
under  the  respective  articles.  Gne  matter  which  re- 
quires especial  notice,  namely,  Pliny's  great  error  in 
making  the  W.  coast  end,  and  the  N.  coast  begin, 
immediately  above  the  eetuarff  of  the  Tagut,  is 
more  fully  referred  to  under  Aktabri. 

Before  proceeding  tti  the  interior,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  besides  the  lesser  islands  near  the  coast, 
the  great  group  now  known  as  the  Balearic  Islands, 
£.  of  C  <S.  Martin  (Pr.  Dianium),  were  always  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Hispania.  [Baleabes,  Pitt- 

U8AB.] 

5.  The  Interior^  wUh  its  Mountain  and  Rwen, 
— Few  maps  present  to  the  eye  a  more  striking  pc- 
ture  than  tiiat  of  Spam ;  and  yet,  clearly  as  the  phy- 
sical features  stand  forth,  an  unpractised  eye  may 
easily  misunderBtand  them.  A  single  gknce  suffices 
to  show  that  the  country  is  intersected,  through  the 
greatest  portion  of  its  breadth,  by  five  great  chains 
of  mountains,  the  two  outermost  of  whidi  fidl  off  at 
once,  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively,  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  whUe  between  them 
and  the  other  three  there  are  indoeed  four  great 
valleys,  forming  the  river-basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus, 
Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir;  and  that  another  cluitn, 
though  less  regular,  running  across,  and,  to  some 
extent  uniting,  the  £.  extremities  of  these  five,  divides 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  just  named  from  another 
great  river-basin,  that  of  the  £bro  ;  and,  lastly,  that, 
on  the  £.  side  of  this  basin,  a  great  branch  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  to  the  S.,  forms  on  its  £.  declivity 
another  maritime  border  along  the  entire  N£.  coast 
of  the  peninsula.  All  this  is  veiy  obvious ;  but  it  is 
qnite  insufficient  for  a  clear  outlhie  of  the  structure 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  another  element :  one 
not  quite  so  obvious  on  the  map;  but  one  which 
makes  Spain  so  entirely  unlike  every  other  countiy 
of  Europe,  and  which  has  so  materially  influenced  its 
climate,  its  population,  the  foreign  settlements  in  its 
several  parts,  the  commerce  of  other  nations  with  it 
the  campaigns  carried  on  within  its  boundaries  by 
conteoduig  empires,  and  its  own  intestine  struggles, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  that  a  right 
knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  the 
whole  study  of  the  history  of  the  countty.  This 
peculiar  fieatnre  of  the  peninsula  is  well  described  by 
AmoM: — **  Spain  rises  finm  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  not  into 
one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower 
of  table-land,  from  which  the  mountains  themselves 
rise  again,  like  the  battlements  on  the  summit  The 
plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly 
2000  foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that  of 

breadtha  of  which  akmg  the  axes  (though  not  their 
ureas)  are  nearly  equaL 
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the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  bill  or  moanUin  which 
oTerhfuigs  EdiDborgh.**  (^History  of  Rome^  vol  iiL 
p.  391.)  The  elevation  of  this  central  table-land  is, 
in  fact,  higher  than  that  of  anj  other  table-land  in 
Europe,  while  its  extent  is  so  great  as  to  oomjurehend 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
limits  correspond  prettj  nearly  to  that  of  the  qua- 
drangle formed  hj  the  parallels  of  38^  and  43^  N. 
lat.  and  the  meridians  of  1^  and  8°  W.  long.  Its 
hoandarira  on  the  N.  and  S.  are  strildnglj  defined 
by  the  continuous  and  loftj  chains  of  mountains 
called  respectively  the  AfounUaru  ofAtturiat  [ Vab- 
CONUM  Saltus,  and  Vindius  M.]  and  the  Sierra 
Morena.  On  the  E.  its  separation  from  the  basin  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  £.  maritime  district  is  efiected  by 
a  less  perfectly  continuous  series  of  high  lands  and 
mountain  ridges,  called  by  the  ancients  Idubbda  in 
the  N.  part,  and  Orospeda  in  the  S.  ;  and  on  the 
W.  it  subsides  to  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  it 
from  £.  to  W.,  with  a  declination  more  or  less  to 
the  S.*,  becoming  more  decided  towards  the  extrs- 
mities,  till  at  last  their  W.  slopes  fall  down  to  the 
AtUintic,  forming  the  valleys  and  terraces  of  Portugal 
[Gomp.  LusiTANiA.]  Of  the  ranges  which  thus 
traverse  the  table-land  the  most  important  is  that 
which  runs  SW.  almost  through  its  centre,  and  tcr- 
minates  in  C.  da  Roea  (Magnum  Pr.),  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  (where  it  was  called  Hbrmi- 
Nius  M. :  no  specific  names  are  given  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  chain),  dividing  the  region  into  two 
nearly  eqoal  parts.  Of  these  divisions  the  northern 
contains  the  river  basin  of  the  Douro  [DuRius],  and 
Is  now  known  as  the  table  -land  of  Old  Caatile  and 
Leon ;  the  southern,  or  table-land  of  New  CattiU 
and  Estremadura,  is  much  more  mountainous,  and 
is  subdivided  by  another  range,  which  has  no  specific 
ancient  name,  into  the  river-basins  of  the  Tagut  \ 
[Taoub]  and  the  OuadiaiM  [Anas]. 

Of  the  lower  districts  by  which  this  table-land  is 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  like  a  pUtibnn  surrounded  with 
ascents  of  various  slopes,  ^at  on  the  W.  coast  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  valleys  of  the  table-land 
itself,  that  (however  distinct  from  it  in  modem  geo- 
graphy and  history)  the  former  may  be  considered 
by  the  student  of  ancient  history  as  an  appendage  to 
the  latter.  The  K.  maritime  district  forms  the 
narrow  strip  along  the  bag  of  Biseajfj  which  was 
peopled  by  tribes  as  rugged  as  itself.  [Abtures, 
Oantabri,  Gallaecia.]  The  districts  E.  and  S.  of 
the  central  table-land  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  history.  Lying  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
vast  sea-board,  and  abounding  in  valuable  produc- 
tions, they  early  came  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  civilised  states  around  the  Inner  Sea  than 
with  the  wild  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
The  E.  portion  consists  properly  of  two  parts ;  the  river 
basin  of  the  Ebro  [Iberus].  which  lies  much  lower 
than  the  central  table-land,  but  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  sea ;  and  the  £.  maritime  region, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  New  Carthage:  but 
the  two  parts  are  so  closely  connected  in  ancient 
history  that  they  may  be  reguded  as  one  division. 
Thus  viewed,  the  E.  district  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
having  the  Pyrenees  for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  at 

*  The  northernmost  range  does  not  come  exactly 
under  this  description :  its  conrsb  is  almost  due  W. 
until  it  throws  off  a  number  of  branches,  by  which 
ii  subsides  to  the  Atlantic,  forming  the  mountain 
region  of  GaUkia, 
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New  Carthage  and  the  C,  de  Paloi,  its  E.  side 
ibnned  by  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  its  W.  side 
by  the  ranges  which  divide  it  from  the  central  table- 
land ;  and  answering  to  the  provinces  of  Caialoma, 
Arragon,  with  the  S.  part  of  Navarre,  Vaiemeia^ 
and  parts  of  A'sto  CattHe  and  Mwreia, 

The  S.  district  is  of  still  far  greater  impovtance, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  forming,  to  a  great  d^rre, 
a  country  by  itself,  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula;  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  politically  and 
historically  a  separate  country  during  some  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  Spanish  histoiy.  This 
country — the  Tartessis  and  Baxtica  of  the 
ancients,  the  Andahda  of  modem  geography — is 
severed  Ifrom  the  rest  of  Spain  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  [Marianus  Mons],  oo  the  & 
of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Gvadaiquurir  [Bas< 
Tis],  open  entirely  to  the  W.  shore,  bat  inclosed  on 
the  S.  by  another  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  named, 
from  their  snowy  summits,  the  Serm  Nevada  [lis." 
pula],  which  sink  down  to  the  S.  coast  by  the  in* 
termediate  chain  of  the  Alpv^arraa^  and  fbnn  oo  the 
N.  the  plain  of  Granada.  On  the  £.  side,  the  valley 
of  the  Baetis  is  entirely  shut  in  by  ranges  which 
ran  NE.  and  SW.,  linking  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Sierra  Morena  to  one  another  and  to  the  chain  of 
Orobpeda  on  the  W.  borderof  the  eastern  district  Of 
these  cross  chains,  the  chief  are  those  called  the  Gas- 
TUL0NEKBI8  Saltus  and  the  Aroezttabius  Mova. 

While  thus  separated  by  monntiMus  from  the  rert 
of  Spain,  AndeUacia  lies  perfectly  open  to  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean,— a  fact  of  the  utOBOst  importanoa 
in  relation  to  its  ancient  ethnography  as  wdl  as  its 
modem  history.  No  one  who  rightly  appreciates  this 
fact  will  wonder  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  dependency 
while  all  the  rest  of  Spain  was  still  barbanan,  nor 
that  it  was  united  to  Morocco  under  the  later  Soman 
empire,  under  the  Vandals,  and  under  the  Arabs,  nor 
that  the  kingdom  of  Granada  should  have  so  long  sur- 
vived the  expulsion  of  the  Moore  from  the  restof  Spam. 

To  sum  up  this  description.  For  the  purposes  of 
ancient  history  and  geography  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
is  divisible  into  four  main  puts : — (1.)  The  central 
table- hind,  with  the  W.  coast,  containing  the  river 
basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana  [Akas]  : 
(2.)  The  mountainous  N.  coast,  comprising  the  an- 
cient Gallaecia,  Asturia,  and  Caittabria  : 
(3.)  The  valley  of  the  Ibebits,  and  the  £.  coast: 
(4.)  Baetica,  or  AndabtdcL 

The  details  respecting  the  mountains  and  riven 
which  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  lists  of 
many  others,  not  important  enough  to  be  indoded 
in  thb  general  outline,  are  given  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names,  and  under  those  de- 
scribing the  three  provinces  and  the  smaller  districts 
of  the  peninsula. 

VI.  ClDCATB  and  PRODUCnOXB. 

The  divenities  in  the  surface  of  the  peninsola  an 
attended  with  a  ctHresponding  variety  cif  climate ;  so 
that  Spain,  though  the  Bouthermnost  country  of  Eu- 
rope, has,  in  different  parts,  the  climates  of  nieariy  all 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  This  is  well  set  forth  by 
Niebuhr  :  —  **  Andalncia,  the  southernmost  part,  is 
almost  identical  with  ancient  Baetica,  and,  as  Is 
observed  even  by  Strabo,  is  a  country  quite  difRBraot 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  . . .  While  VaJenda  is  fiat 
and  well  watered,  but  wanting  in  snergy,  Andalncia 
and  Granada  are  countries  matured  by  the  sun  in 
the  highest  degree;  they  are  scarcely  European,  but 
almost  like  trr^cal  oonatries.   Tha  flMfeen  tf viaooy 
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or  the  conntry  of  the  Ihenu,  if  we  examine  its 
northern  partSf  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  already  greatlj 
resernbles  a  northern  country.  Valencia  stands  in 
the  middle  between  them.  The  whole  country  of  the 
Tagns  is  throughout  a  table-land,  very  high  at  its 
coinraencement,  piercingly  cold  and  unhealthy  as  far 

as  the  frontier  of  Portugal Between  the  Sierra 

Morena  and  the  Douro  we  have  the  large  plain  of 
Estremadura,  which  is  fertile  but  unhoiltby,  and 
perfectly  flat.  The  plain  of  Leon  is  scarcely  inha- 
bitable on  account  of  its  drotight  and  barrenness. 
Tl#  southern  ports  of  Castile  are  productive,  and 
the  omtinuation  of  the  valley  into  Portugal  changes 
its  chancier  so  much  as  to  become  extremely  rich : 
it  still  contains  large  plains,  but  the  greater  part  is 
a  beautiful  hilly  country.**  (^Lectures  on  Ancient 
Ethnography  and  Geography^  vol.  ii.  pp.  282, 283.) 
Arnold  also  has  a  brief  passage  on  the  subject,  well 
worth  quoting:  —  "The  centre  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  genial  latitude,  only  partially  enjoys  the 
temperature  of  a  southern  climate ;  while  some  of 
ihe  valleys  of  Andalncia,  which  lie  near  the  sea, 
present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropes,  the  palm-tree, 
the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus,  the  southern 
coast  seemed  to  invite  an  early  civilisation ;  while 
the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  |dains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism." 
(//wtory  of  Rome,  vol.  iiL  pp.  391, 392.) 
.  With  these  descriptions  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  agree  tolerably  well.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  refer  at  length  to  the  passages  of  Poly  • 
bins,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  other  writers,  which 
are  collected  by  IJlcert  (vol.  i.  pt  1.  ppb  323,  324). 
Its  fertility  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  andents, 
who  mention  among  its  products,  com,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  pasturage,  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  precious 
stones.  Baetica  was  &med  for  its  abundant  har- 
vests; Lusitania,  ibrits  numerous  flocks;  Turde- 
tania,  for  its  timber;  the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova 
and  other  plains,  for  the  spartum,  from  which  cord« 
age  was  made.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
peninsula  to  civilised  nations,  from  the  earliest 
times,  was  found  in  its  mines  of  the  precious  metal*, 
especially  the  silver  mines  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south.  It  ohM  yielded  gold,  iron,  quicksilver,  cin- 
nabar, rock-salt,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  (See 
the  authorities  op.  Ukert,  L  c:  comp.  Baetica, 
Carthago,  Cabthaoo  Nova.) 

VII.  Population. 

The  ethnography  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  a 
very  difficult  subject  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  his- 
torical period,  the  diief  stock  of  the  population  was 
the  race  called  Iberian,  with  a  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  Celts,  and,  in  the  S.,  of  Phoenicians  also. 
But  as  to  the  predae  position  of  the  Iberians  in  the 
human  family,  and  as  to  the  questions,  whence  they 
came  into  the  peninsula,  in  what  exact  relation  they 
stood  to  the  Celtic  population,  and  what  has  become 
of  them  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  races,  which 
have  swept  like  mighty  tide-waves  backwarids  and 
forwards  over  the  &ce  of  the  peninsula: — these  are 
problems  of  which  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  ob- 
tuned  a  very  satisfactory  solution. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  and 
the  one  most  in  &vonr  with  modem  scholars,  repre- 
sents  the  Iberians  as  an  aboriginal  people,  in  ad- 
dition to  whom  the  penmsula  reodvod  an  immignu 
tion  of  Celts  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  who  over- 
powered the  Iberians  The  two  peoples  coalesced  to 
a  groat  extent,  foiming  the  great  nation  of  the 
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CELTiBBla ;  but  pure  Iberian  and  pure  Celtic 
tribes  were  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  (Herod,  ii.  33;  Diod.  Sic  v.  33,  35; 
Strab.  i.  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  148,  151,  153,  157,  158, 
162;  Polyb.  ii.  31;  Appian,  Hisp,  2;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Lucan,  iv.  9;  SU.  iii.  140.)  The  Celtiberians 
occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Lusitania  and  of  the  N.  coast.  [Celti- 
BERi.]  The  pure  Iberians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  pure 
Celm  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
extseme  N  W.  of  the  peninsula,  about  the  promontory 
Nerium.  [Celtica.]  Lastly,  there  was  a  large 
admixture  of  Phoenidans  in  Baetica;  and  on  other 
points  of  the  S.  and  £.  coasts  colonies  were  esta-> 
blished  by  the  Phoenidans  and  Carthaginians,  and 
by  various  Greek  states,  as  the  Phocaeans,  Rho- 
dians,  Zacyiithians,  Samians,  and  Massaliots  (Herod, 
i.  163;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  151,  157,  159 ;  Mela,  iii.  6  ; 
Plin.  V.  19.  s.  17);  besides  the  great  influx  of 
Bomans  at  a  later  period. 

But,  as  regards  the  first  inhabitants,  a  directly 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  eminent 
scholars,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Niebuhr,  who  expounds  it  as  follows: — "Spain  is 
destined  by  nature  almost  more  than  Italy,  to  form 
one  compact  state:  no  one  can  have  a  doubt  about 
this,  when  looking  at  the  three  seas  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come united  as  one  whole  till  a  late  period,  though 
this  happened  before  the  time  of  which  we  have 
written  records;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pre- 
viously it  was  divided  into  two  di^tinct  countries. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Pyrenees  formed  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Gaul  (in  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, tliey  were  crossed,  and  the  Iberians  raled  over 
the  country  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Bhone) ;  but 
at  an  earlier  period  another  natural  boundary  line 
was  funned  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains,  which,  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Christian  and 
Mahommedsn  parts  of  Spain.  These  same  moan- 
tains,  no  doubt,  also  separated  the  Iberians  from  the 
Celts.  The  heights  in  the  north  of  Spain,  whence 
the  Tagus,  Durius,  and  Minius  flow  towards  the 
sea,  and  whence,  on  the  other  side,  smaller  rivers 
carry  their  waters  towards  the  Ehro,  were  inhabited 
by  Celts,  who  were  also  called  Celtiberians.  Other 
Cdts  beu-mg  the  name  Celtid  dwelt  in  Algarbia 
and  the  Portuguese  Eftremadura,  and  others  again 
inhabited  the  province  Entre  Douro  e  Mmho  in  the 
north  of  Portugal.  These  three  Cdtic  nations  were' 
quite  isolated  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberians  were  not 
pure  Celts,  but,  as  even  their  name  indicates,  a 
mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians;  but  the  Cdts  in 
Portugal  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  pure 
Celts.  The  latter  attracted  the  attention  even  of 
the  andents,  especially  of  the  excdlent  Poddonius, 
who  made  so  many  correct  observations,  but  allowed 
himself  in  this  instance  to  be  misled.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Celts  had  immigrated  into  Spain, 
for  he  reasoned  thus:  as  the  Celts  could  migrate 
mto  Italy  and  across  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  it  was  &r  less  difficult  for  them  to  enter  the 
ndghbouring  country  of  Spain.  But  sndi  isolated 
parts  of  a  nation  cannot  have  arrived  in  a  country 
by  immigration;  on  the  cootiaiy,  the  Iberians  ap- 
pear extending  themselves  and  in  poesessioii  of 
Aquitania  and  Lanffuedoc  at  a  very  early  period; 
how  then  could  the  Celts,  not  being  able  to  maintain 
the  Pyrenees,  have  spread  over  the  whde  peninsuk? 
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It  is  probable,  nay  almwt  evident,  ihii  it  was  the 
Iberians  that  migrated  and  extended  themselTee; 
and  this  opinion  ag;rees  with  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Celts  in  Ammianns  Maroellions,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  were  once  masters  of  all  the 
west  of  Europe,  bat  were  expelled  from  many  parts. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  Celts  dwelt  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  that  the  Iberians,  perhaps  rein- 
forced by  their  kinsmen  from  Africa,  pressed  them 
forH'ard,  this  supposition  would  account  for  some 
Celtic  ruins  which  are  still  extant;  and  the  Celts 
may  have  capitulated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  As  one  part  of 
England  was  occupied  by  Gennans  so  completely  as 
to  destroy  every  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
while  elsewhere,  as  e.  g.  in  i>etH»uAir0,  the  Britons, 
in  htrge  numbers,  lived  among  the  Germans  and 
became  mixed  with  them,  so  ^e  Iberians  expelled 
the  ancient  Celtic  populatioa,  wherever  tlie  nature 
of  the  country  did  not  protect  it;  but  the  Celts 
maintained  themselves  in  the  mountains  between 
the  Toffus  and  the  Ibenu,  and  the  Iberians  only 
subdued  them,  and  then  settled  among  them.  In 
course  of  time  the  two  nations  became  amalgamated, 
and  thus  formed  the  Celtiberians,  whose  character, 
however,  is  essentially  Iberian."  {Laeturtt  <m 
Ancient  EOmograpkfi  and  Gtographyj  vol.  ii. 
pp.  280,  281.) 

In  further  support  of  these  views,  we  have  the 
hci  already  mentioned,  that  Spain  lies  quite  open  to 
immigration  from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
temmean  and  the  Straits  ;  the  now  established  fact 
that  N.  Africa,  with  which  Spain  is  thus  connected, 
was  peopled  from  the  Esst ;  and  traditions  of  settle- 
ments from  that  side,  of  no  great  value  certainly  by 
themselves,  but  of  some  interest  as  agreeing  with  the 
results  of  other  investigations.  (SalL  Jug.  18;  Strab. 
zv.  p.  687;  Joseph.  Ani.  x.  II.  §  1.)  The  decision 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  at  all,  requires 
a  more  profound  examination  than  lias  yet  been 
made  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Iberian  language 
as  preserved  in  inscriptions,  in  geographical  names, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Basques,  who  are  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberians.  The  foundations  of  such  an 
investigation  have  been  laid  by  the  late  W.  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  already  nientioned.  (AHI- 
ftmg  der  Untertuckungen  aber  die  Urbetookner 
Hispanient  vermitteUt  der  BoMkUchen  Sprache, 
Beriin,  1821 :  comp.  Freret,  M^.  de  FAcad,  dee 
Inter,  vol.  xviii.  p.  78 ;  Hoffmann,  die  Iberer  ina 
Western  md  Otten,  Leipz.  1838.) 

Thus  much  b  certain  that,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Iberian  ;  and,  through  all  subsequent  infusions, 
large  as  they  have  been,  of  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
blood,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  still  retains  the 
leading  characteristics  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Iberians  in  general  and  to  the  Celtiberians  in  par- 
ticuUr,  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
which  are  summed  up  by  Arnold  in  the  following 
words  :  —  "  The  grave  dress  (Strab.  iii.  p.  145),  the 
temperance  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the 
extreme  indolence,  the  perseverance  in  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest 
military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Boman 
iiTiters  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The 
courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women 
has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his  Iberian  an- 
cestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an.argu- 
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ment  of  an  imperfect  civilisation,  that  among  tiis 
Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  rereiving,  a 
dowry;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited,  to  the 
exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads  of 
the  fiunily,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they 
might  be  provided  with  suitable  wives.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  165.)  In  another  point,  the  great  difference 
between  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked  also  in 
Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  nmple- 
hearted ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  canning  and 
mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  iado- 
mitable — fond  of  brigandage,  thoagh  incapable  of 
the  great  combinations  of  war.  (Strab.  iii.  pi  154.) 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  eommon  to 
almost  all  barbarians ;  bat  they  oflfer  a  strong  con* 
trast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words 
spoke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  roost 
powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded  that  tbdr  asoendancy 
was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of 
justice."  {HitL  of  Rome,  vol.  iiL  pp.  396, 397.) 

The  different  tribes,  however,  were  distinguished 
by  very  different  degrees  of  character.  The  Can- 
tabrians,  and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  in  general, 
were  the  wiklest  and  rodest :  the  Celtiberians, 
though  scarcely  more  civilised,  were  of  a  very  noUe 
disposition :  the  Vaoeaei  were  (under  the  Romans,  at 
least)  highly  civilised,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Tar« 
detani  of  Baetica,  who  cultivated  science  and  had  a 
literature  of  their  own.  [Tubdbtaioa.] 

There  remain  two  very  striking  points  in  which 
the  ancient  Iberians  and  the  modern  Spaniards  bear 
the  closest  resemblance  to  each  other.    The  one  is^ 
not  merely  the  disunion,  but  the  alienation  and 
exasperation,  which  the  several  nations  have  ever 
displayed  towards  each  other,  and  which  has  made 
them  the  almost  helpless  victims,  or  the  still  nrare 
helpless  dependents,  of  foreign  fees  or  friends,  whom 
they  have   afterwards    requited  with    internecine 
hatred  or  bitter  ingratitude.    The  other  point  re- 
ferred to  is  the  obstinate  endurance  with  which 
they  have  fought  behind  walls,  as  attested,  among 
other  instances,  by  tlie  sieges  of  Saoi71itum  and 
NuMAimA,  Gemna  and  Zaragtma ;  a  quality,  in 
both  cases,  strangely  contrasted  with  their  inability 
to  stand  the  sho>ck  of  armies  on  the  open  field  oif 
battle.  "  In  Cond^s  Histoiy  of  the  Arabs,  a  general, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spaniards: 
On  horseback  they  are  eagles;  in  the  defience  of 
their  towns,  linns ;  but  in  the  field  they  are  women." 
(Niebnhr,  Leduree  on  Anc  Eth^  fe.  voL  it  p.  886: 
the  whole  Lecture,  as  well  as  the  passage  on  Spain 
in  Arnold's  Hittory^  to  both  of  which  sivcb  fineqnent 
reference  has  been  inade  in  this  article,  deserve  the 
most  attentive  perusal :  the  half-volame  devoted  to 
Hispania  in  Ukert*s  Geograpkie  der  GrieAen  wtd 
Romer  is  a  masterly  production,  and  contains  a 
colloction  of  references  to  nearly  all  the  materials 
required  for  the  study;  but  the  reader  of  Ukert 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  fiUse  refer- 
ences.    Forbiger,  Handimdi  der  alien  Geograpkie, 
vol.  iiL  ppu  4 — 109,  foltows  close  in  Ukert's  steps, 
correcting  many  of  his  false  references,  bat  intm- 
ducing  others  of  his  own ;  he  adds,  however,  some 
valuable  notices  of  the  modern  literatara  of  the  sub- 
ject    Among  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers; 
Strabo*s  third  book  standf  pre-eminent  for  its  folness 
and  general  accuracy.     The  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula by  the  barbarians,  and  the  transition  to  its 
medieral  history,  form  too  large  a  subject  to  be 
entered  on  here :  all  that  is  necessary  lor  the  par* 


mSPAKUU  HAKE. 
peas  of  this  wttk  iritl  bs  (bund  ia  (ha  utides  m 
tb«  Alana,  Gvttu,  iwd  Vimdalit) 

Tbo  MUKied  cnn,  with  the  Boniii  legend  hu- 
rAROBDV,  it  ganenllj  conaidared  u  bali^iKiDg  to 
Ihe  HapmUna  in  ganval :  bat  there  ie  mncli  reuon 
to  bslisvB  thit  it  doca  not  mllf  belnig  to  Spain  at 
all,  bat  wu  Knxtk  h  Siexlg  bj  ■  oolony  of  Spatiisb 
wLxiluiieB  Httlcd  in  that  wontij.  [P.  g.] 


HISPA-NUU   MABE  or   HISPAHUS  OCE- 

ANU8,  alga  called  Mare  Ibericcx  and  Bu-EA- 
BICUM  {rimt  'ISijpucrfi,  -rh  'lAjputbr  TiXar)iot,  ri 
BaAAia^EH^  wixarfcs),  tha  apacific  name  r£  rhe  W. 
part  qf  tha  Mare  Ibtebhdm  (^Mfdilemniaan), 
abont  the  Balearic  ialanda,  and  aloLg  the  K  out, 
and  alflo,  mccDrding  to  aome  of  the  ancdantii,  tha  5. 
man  of  Hia^ania.  Tbaa  Agathemanii  makei  it 
axlmd  from  tha  Kllui  of  Hannla  to  the  PTreneea. 
(Stnb.  ii.  1^  1S2;  Diim.  Per.  69  ;  Agstbam.  L  3, 
ii.  14  ;  Flor.  iii.  6,  9  ;  Plin.  iiL  S.  a.  10;  Solin  23; 
PriMsian.  Peri^.  7S  ;  Ciandian.  xiiu.  8.)  [P.  S.] 
HISPBLLUM  (EleriAAw,  Stimb.;  'ImnXAw, 
Ptol.:  EJt.  Hlapellaa,-mB:  Spdlo^,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  at  ^  foot  of  tbs  Apenmneo,  and  on  tha 
left  of  the  Flaminian  Waj-,  abont  4  tallee  friin 
Fnlgimiun  (^Foiifftto)  and  6  from  Mennia  {^BBuag- 
■a).  It  ia  noticed  bj  aararal  writera  amoig  the 
nvre  condderabla  towna  of  tUa  part  of  Umbrio. 
(Strah.  T.  p.S!T;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  S4)  SU.Ital.nii. 
iSS;  Orall.  Inter.  98.)  PliDf  tanna  it  a  eolnij, 
and  we  find  it  bearing  in  iDacriptifma  tha  titlea  of 
^  Colonia  Jnlia  Hiapelli  **  and  "  Colonia  Uibana 
Plana,"  whence  it  appeui  that  it  moit  hare  n- 
caved  two  snccessire  ookoica,  the  me  nndor  Angna- 
tu,  the  other  ntidar  Veapaaian.  (Plin.iii.  14.a.  IE>i 
OibIL  /ucr.  alTO,  3885  r  Hjgin.  dt  Umit.  p. 
179.)  Aogiutaa,  indeed,  aeema  to  have  ebown  it 
rapcclal  fitvoar,  and  bealowad  on  Hiipellmn  the 
groTo  and  tan^Je  of  CUtnmnnt,  thmgh  Ibeaa  wen 


1  11  n 


0  tha  t 


ij  the  interrenitig  leiTitoriea  of  Herauia 
ana  ruigminm.  (Plin.  £p.  Till.  8.)  We  leam  fmn 
the  Libo-  Colonianun  that  it  recaiTed  a  freah  aocea- 
Non  of  coktuata  SDder  Hadrian.  (,Lib.  Cokm.  p. 
294;  Ztunpt,  ds  CoL  p.  409.)  Inaciiptiina,  aa 
'       -    '"    lo  ita  BooiiahiDi; 


well  aa  extant  r 
conditioD  noder  t 
uderable  rains  li  iti 


r  the  B 


unphitbcatn  in  the  plain  below 
us  moaam  lown,  mere  exiata  one  of  the  Roman 
gatca,  called  Porta  Venerit.  in  good  jmaeiTatian, 
aoDH  nmaini  of  a  tiiuniphal  ireh  in  a  atieat  thence 
called  theFio  dcJIJ  rco,  and  cauidereUe  portionaof 
the  aDcient  willa.  The  inhahitanla  profcaa  to  show 
the  bouse  and  tcmb  of  the  poet  Propertina,  for  which 
there  ia  certunlj  no  antboritj;  but  manj  eritica 
conuder  Biepelliun  aa  haring  a  betta  elaim  than 
Uerania  to  be  regarded  aa  lue  Urthplaca.  [Ue- 
TAmA.]  Eiapellum  was  an  episcc^  tea  till  the 
aiith  oenlorj,  when  it  waa  taken  and  deatro^  b; 
the  Lcmbarda,  and  the  aee  transferred  to  Foligno; 
hut  the  madern  town  tS  SptUo  it  still  a  coondar- 
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able  placs.     (Hampoldi,  Corogr.  fllaHa,  toI  It.  p. 

lOBfl.)  [E.  H.B.] 

HISTIAEA  Clirriiua).  1.  A  town  in  the  north 
of  Eaboea,  better  known  nndBr  ila  later  name  Oimt. 
[Obeub.] 

Athi 


2.  In  Attica.     [Atbebae,  p.  S84.] 
mSTLAECrriS    (IrmuvTit,  ah»  "^E 


I.   A    I 


■   of   Thessalj. 


'Eirriu 


2.  A  district  in  the  north  of  EaboM,  (f  which  the 
chief  town  was  Hisliaea,  aftorwaide  called  Orena. 
[Orkui] 

HISTOTOUM  C^mlrier:  EA.  Hutomenaie:  71 
Fofto  or  KaiCo  d'Anuntme),  «m  oT  the  chief  towna 
of  the  Fnalani,  titnated  on  the  ccut  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  file  milea  S.  i^  the  pinmontoi;  calltd  Pimia 
delta  Pema.  No  mentioii  of  it  ia  found  in  bistOfj, 
but  the  name  ia  twljced  hj  all  tiie  geognph^ 
among  the  towns  of  the  Frentain,  and  we  learn  frim 
the  Liber  CohULartun  that  it  recei'ed  a  colonj, 
apparentlj  under  Caesar,  (UeL  ii,  4.  g  9;  Plin,  iiL 
la.  a.  IT;  PtoL  iiL  1,  %  18;  Lib.  CoJoD.  p.  260; 
Zumpt,  de  Cobm.  p.  307.)  It  did  not,  however, 
oblam  the  rank  of  a  colmia,  but  continued  to  bear 
the  title  of  a  municipinm,  aa  we  Icam  from  inscrip- 
tiou.  (Orell.  /wcp,  S603,  40S2j  Zumpt,  I  c.) 
The  same  authoritiea  pnre  that  it  moet  have  been 
under  the  Reman  empire  a  flonriahing  and  opuient 
mnnidpal  town;  and  thia  ia  fnrth^  stteeted  by 
uiating  remaint,  which  uiclude  the  votigea  of  a 
theatre,  baths,  aiid  ether  public  edijcea,  beeido 
nnmeroua  moeaica,  etatote,  and  cohunns  of  gnnite 
a  maibla.  Hence  there  aeemt  no  doubt  that  it  waa 
at  thia  period  the  chiefcitjof  the  FnntanL  (Roma' 
nelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  39.)  Among  the  numerous  inscritK 
tione  which  hare  been  fbnnd  there,  one  of  the  moat 
cuiiouB  iBCisda  the  Act  of  a  jonth  named  L,  Vale~ 
rius  Pudeut  having  at  thirteen  jean  of  age  boroe 
awaj  the  priu  of  Latin  poetrj  in  the  couleata  held 
at  Bome  in  the  temple  of  Jti)utor  Capitolious.  (Ro- 
nuoelli,  Jl  o.  p.  34;  Orell.  later.  2603;  Mommsen, 
/,  R.  N.  S2S!.)  The  nanw  if  Bistoniom  ia  atjlt 
found  in  the  Itinarariea  of  the  fburth  cwiurr  (/fuu 
AM.  p.  SU;  Tab.  Faurj,  and  it  prohablj  never 
ceased  to  exist  on  ita  present  site,  though  nvsged 
anccteovel]'  b;  the  Goths,  the  Lombarda,  and  the 
Arab*.  Sumo  b)cal  writers  have  tefened  to  Hist*- 
nium  the  strange  passage  of  Siraho  (vL  p.  942),  in 
which  be  speaks  rf  a  [dace  called  Ortonium  (at  the 
name  slanda  in  the  HSS.)  aa  the  nacrt  of  ptralea 
id  uncitiliBed  chancter.     The  paa- 


nalnr^lf  snggeat 
urauHjwi  MHj  luKuiDr  IB  uHpQsed  to  njject  It 
altogether  aa  epnrioua.  (Kramer,  ad  £:>r.) 

Hialimnni  has  do  namral  port,  but  a  mere  road- 
ttaad  \  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  dajs  of 
ila  yrcavnij  it  had  a  dependent  port  at  the  Pmta 
ddb  Ptmta,  where  than  ia  good  anchorage,  and 
when  BiEnan  remaina  have  a^  been  fonud,  which 
have  bc«n  regarded,  but  pnbablj'  erroneonalj,  as 
thoae  ef  Boca.  [Buoa.]  The  inscriptiona  pab- 
liahed  by  a  faical  antiqaarian,  aa  Inmd  on  the  same 
spot,afBinallpnibalHlitrspiuions.  (See  HDmiusen, 
Inter.  Rtgn.  Nt^  p.  274,  App.  p.  30;  who  has 
eoUected  and  publiabed  all  the  geniuDe  inacriplianB 


HISTBLA.    [Wbia.] 

HITTITKS  (XWTB&,,  LXX.),  or 
of  the  Canaanilee,  whom  the  Israelili 
laatiM.  (GM.zT.20i£n>dm.8,u 


[E,  H.  B.] 
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dw«lt  in  ih«  diBtriot  of  Hehnm,  and  in  tlM  nogh- 
boorhood  of  the  Amorites.  (Gen.  zxiii.  7,  seq. ;  iVwNft. 
xiii.  29.)  Solomon  oompelled  them  to  paj  tribute 
along  with  the  other  Gaoaanitish  tribes  (1  Kmjfa^ 
iz,  20,  eeq.) ;  but  we  find  them  at  a  later  period  (in 
the  time  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel)  governed  by  kings 
of  their  own  (2  Kings,  vii.  6).  The  HitUtcs  are 
also  moitioned  after  the  retom  of  the  Jews  from 
captiritj  (Esra,  ix.  1);  but  after  this  time  their 
name  does  not  occnr  again. 

HIVITES  (EUudi,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Caoaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Palestine. 
(Gm,  z.  17;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  zziii.  23;  Josh,  iiL 
10.)  They  dwelt  in  the  north  of  the  oonntiy,  at  the 
oot  of  Mount  Hermon  (Jvdg,  iii.  3),  and  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Israelites  to  the  noith-west, 
as  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Dayid 
together  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (2  Sam,  zziv.  7.) 
The  remnant  of  the  nation  was  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Solomon  (1  Kings,  ix  20),  after  which  they  dis- 
appear JTom  history. 

HOLM  I  COAfioi :  Etk.  'OA^c^f)>  ^  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Selencia:  during  the  period  after  Alexander  its  in- 
habitants were  transfened  to  form  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  Selenceia.  (Strab.  ixr.  p.  670 ;  Scy- 
Ux,  p.  40;  Ste]^  B.  s.  0.;  Plin.  ▼.  22,  who  calls  the 
place  EolnUa.)  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  pw  205)  thinks 
the  modem  town  of  AghaJUmati  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Holmi,  which  Scylax  describes  as  de- 
serted even  in  his  time. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in  Phiy- 
gia,  on  the  road  from  Apameia  to  Iconium,  at  the  en- 
trance into  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Strab.  xIt. 
p.  663.)  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  been  the 
same  place  as  the  fort  MyriooephaloUi  by  which  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenns  psssed  in  a.  d.  1172, 
before  the  battle  of  looniunL  (Nioet  Chonat  p. 
115.)  [L.S.] 

HOLM(yNES.    [OuconES.] 

HOLOPHYXUS.    [OlophtxtoI. 

HOM  ANA,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  a  town 
in  Pisidia,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Oi^/uwdtSa  in 
Hierocles  (p.  675).  It  was,  probably,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Canlitis,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Homanades  on  the  frontier  of 
laauria,  who,  beeides  Homana,  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed 44  forts  (comp.  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  48),  a  state- 
ment opposed  to  the  remarks  of  Strabo  (xii.  pp.  569, 
668,  679),  according  to  whidi  the  Homanades 
('OftoyaScIs).  the  most  barbarous  of  all  Pisidian 
tribes,  dwelt  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  highest 
mountains  without  any  towns  or  villi^es,  living  only 
in  caves.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consul 
Qnirinius  oompelled  this  little  tribe,  by  fiunine,  to 
surrender,  and  distributed  4000  of  tlum  as  colonists 
among  the  neighbouring  towns.  [L.  S.] 

HOMANADES.    [Homava.] 

HOMERITAfi  ('0/iiVT«,  PeripL  p.  IS  ;  Mar- 
cian,  p.  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  98 ;  Ptol.  vl  7),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Felix  who  occupied  its  S.  promontory  (Yi' 
men^  The  Arabs  of  Yimm,  wLi  are  well  known 
in  Oriental  history  under  the  name  of  Hnf^/arif 
and  t)  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Horoeritae,  were 
a  cirilised  people  in  very  remote  ages.  They  poB~ 
sessed  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  very  advanta- 
geously situated  for  commerce.  The  Himyaritic 
dynastjr  of  the  Tobbdi  (from  the  Arabic  TabbdkA, 
which  had  a  general  signification  like  that  of  Em- 
peror, Khiln,  Pharaoh,  Caesar,  &&;  D'Herbelot, 
MibUotke^  Orientak  s,v.  Tobinf)  is  leferred  to  a 
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my  eariy  period,  and  thdr  power  appens  to  hacvn 
been  very  extended,  as  monumental  traces  of  the 
Jffimgari  have  been  found  not  oo^  in  Yimm,  but  in 
distant  countries  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  Then  is  a 
considersMe  affini^  between  the  HimfAri  cfaanctsr 
and  the  well-known  and  most  andeot  JMumdgari 
SanscriL  The  eariiest  writing  was  probably  the 
Himyaritic,  even  antevior  to  tlio  Cnneiftim  db*- 
lacten. 

The  independence  of  the  Homeritae  was  fiat  vio- 
lated by  an  AetUoplan  oonqnenr.  (Pnoopi  B.  P, 
L  }9,  20.)  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  very  ob- 
scure question  of  the  Jewish  and  Abyssinian  king- 
doms in  Homeritis  will  find  much  valuable  inform- 
ation in  Dean  Milman*s  notes  npon  tiie  42nd  chapter 
of  Gibbon,  snd  the  authorities  there  quoted,  espe- 
cially  the  very  aUe  notes  of  Saint  Martin  upon  La 
Beau  (Bas  En^rire,  voL  viii.  pp.  46—67,  158 — 
158),  to  which  maj  be  added  Bitter,  Erdkmde^ 
vol  xiv.  pu  38  ;  Ewald,  Gesek  des  VoUbss  hnd, 
voL  i.  p.  383,  2nd  edit  1851 ;  Humboldt,  Cosmo*, 
voL  iL  pu  206,  trans. ;  and  the  2nd  volnme  of  Colond 
Chesney's  Eajtedition  to  the  Eupkraies.  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  quote  the  words  of  Gibbon:— 

**  If  a  Christian  power  had  been  maintained  in 
Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed  in  his 
cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  lero- 
hilian  which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religiaiis 
state  of  the  world.'  [E.  B.  J.l 

HOUOLE  or  HOMOXIDM  COa<^i?,  SCnk  ix. 
p.  443;  'O/KtAior,  Strab.  L  c,  liv.  xliL  38;  Plin.  iv. 
9.  s.  16),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Homole,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  Tempe. 
Mt  Homole  was  the  part  of  the  chain  of  Ossa  lying 
between  Tempe  and  the  modem  villsge  of  JTortteL 
Ml  Homole  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Ossa.  It  was  celebrated  as  a  fovonrita  haunt  oC 
Pan,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  the  most  fertila 
mountain  in  Thessaly,  and  well  supplied  with  foun- 
tains. (Pans.  ix.  8.  §  6;  Enrip.  Here,  Fwr,  37 1( 
Theocr.  I<fyU,  vii.  104;  Viig.  ^en.  viL  675;  Steph. 
B.  s,v.  'OfdKii,')  The  exact  site  of  the  town  is 
uncertain.  Both  Scylax  and  Strabo  seem  to  place 
it  on  the  right  bsnk  of  the  Penpius  near  the  exit  of 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  consequently  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  (Scylax,  p.  12;  Stiab.  ix.  p.  445);  but 
in  Apollonius  Rhodius  and  in  the  Orphic  poems 
Homole  is  described  as  situated  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  ApoUonius  even  another  town,  Euxymenae, 
is  placed  between  Homole  and  Temper  ( ApoL  Bbod, 
i.  594;  Orpheus,  Argon,  460.)  Euiymenae,  how- 
ever, stood  upon  the  coast  more  to  the  sooth. 
[EuBTMBXAS.]  Leake  conjectures  that  the  cele- 
brated convent  of  St.  Demetrius,  situated  npon  the 
lower  part  of  Mt  Kissaoo,  stands  on  the  site  of 
Homolium.  (Leakey  iVoriieni(rr«eoe,voL  iii.  pw  402, 
voL  iv.  p.  415.) 

HONaRIAS  i'Opwpids),  the  name  given  fay 
Theodosius  IL,  in  honour  of  his  undo  HoDorins,  to 
the  town  of  Claudicpolis  in  Bithynia,  which  at  a  still 
earlier  time  had  been  called  Heradeia.  (Malala, 
CArofkii.  14;  Hierocl,p.694.)  [£*&] 

HOPLITES.    [BoE<mA,  p.  413,  a.] 

HOR    [Iduxaxa.] 

HORCA.    rORCA.T 

HOREB.    rSiNAi.J 

HORESTI,  m  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Tadtos 
(Agrie.  38).  After  the  batSJe  of  the  Grampians 
Agricola  moved  into  their  oountzysB,S!(«rM^,  or  the 
north  part  of  LaMrk  [B.  G.  L.] 


HOBITES. 

HOBITES.    [Idukaba.] 

HOBMA.    [Alhopia.] 

HORMANUS.    [Omakitae.] 

HCyBBEA,  AD,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narbonenris, 
which  sigxiifieB  a  depdt  for  com  and  perhaps  other 
merchandiae.  Snch  names  of  places  occur  occasion- 
ally. Beaufort  QKaramania,  p.  27)  describes  one  of 
these  Horrea,  or  Roman  granaries,  near  the  ruins  of 
M/rai  which  bears  a  p^fect  inscription  beginning 
HOBRBA  mp^  &c  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places 
Ad  Homa  on  the  road  from  the  Far  to  yorum  Jnlii 
(/W/tw),  and  between  Antipolis  {AfUibei)  and 
Frfjfu.  From  Antipolis  to  Ad  Horrea  is  12  M. P.; 
and  from  Ad  Horrea  to  Fomm  Jnlii  it  is  17  M.F. 
The  Table  gives  the  same  distances.  The  geogra- 
phers differ  wonderfully  about  the  site  of  Ad  Horrea. 
Some  place  it  at  Grauef  NW.  of  AfUibetf  according 
to  which  the  road  must  have  made  a  great  bend 
between  Antipolis  and  Forum  Julii.  OUiers  would 
have  it  to  be  Napwd^  which  is  much  too  near  Frejus 
to  agree  with  the  distance.  D'Anville  places  it  at 
Ctmn^f  in  &vour  of  which  there  are  two  things : — 
Catma  is  on  the  ooasti  where  grain  might  be  landed, 
for  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  ^e  Provincia  imported 
com,  as  it  does  now,  from  Africa ;  and  it  is  probably 
on  the  old  road.  But  it  is  too  near  to  Antipolis ;  which 
difficulty  D'Anville  removes  by  a  common  device  of 
his, — ^he  reads  vii.  for  zii  Others  fix  Ad  Horrea  at 
a  place  called  Horibel  or  AuribeaUf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  of  Viviers,  [G.  L.3 

HORREA  COELIA.    [HADBtnarnm.] 

HOliREUM,  a  town  of  Moloesis  in  Epims,  of 
uncertain  site.    (Liv.  zlv.  26.) 

HORBEUH  MARGI  {Morcma  Hiuar),  a  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  river  Margus,  where,  according  to 
the  Ant  Itinerary  (219),  tiie  Legio  xiv  Gemina, 
and  according  to  the  Not  Imperii  (SO)  the  Legio 
zui  Gemina,  was  stationed.  (Comp.  Itin.  AnL  134 ; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ;  It.  Hicroa,  565,  where  the  name 
is  OromaguBf  Hierocl.  p.  657,  *Oft$4futpx''fi  «nd 
Ptol.  iiL  9.  §  5,  'O^^co.  [L.  S.] 

HORTA  or  HORTANUM  (Orte),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  nearly  opposite  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar  (Nero).  Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  PUny, 
who  calls  it  Hortanum  (probably  an  adjective  form), 
and  by  P.  Diaconns,  who  writes  it  Horta,  and  men- 
tions it  with  Sutrium,  Polimartinm,  Ameria,  and 
other  towns  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tiber.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8 ;  P.  Diac  iv.  8.)  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  still  called  Orts,  where, 
besides  some  relics  of  Roman  times,  numerous  Etrus- 
can sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  and  objects  of 
considerable  interest  brought  to  light  (Dennis,  Etru- 
ria^  vol.  i.  pp.  162 — 167.)  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  {Quaut,  Rom,  46 ;  MtUler, 
Eimther.  vol.  il  p.  62.)  The  celebrated  Lacus  Va- 
dimonis,  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  decisive  defeats 
of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about 
4  miles  above  Horta,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  [Vadimonib  Lacus.]  The  Via  Amerina, 
which  led  from  Falerii  to  Ameria  [Ambbia],  crossed 
the  Tiber  just  below  Horta,  where  the  remains  of  a 
Soman  bridge  are  still  visible.  (Dennis,  Lcp.  167.) 

The  **Hortmae  classes"  mentioned  by  Virgil 
(ilen.  viL  7 1 5)  must  probably  be  connected  with  this 
city,  though  he  places  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  among  the  Sabines,  and  the  adjective  formed 
from  Horta  would  naturally  be  Hortanus,  and  not 
Hortinus.  [E.H.B.] 
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HOBTONA.  [Ortoka.] 

HO'SSII,  aSSII  COvatoi,  Ptol.  iil  5.  §  22),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  who  occupied  the  E. 
coasts  of  the  Baltic — EsOumia  and  the  island  of 
Oesel,  and  belonged  to  the  Fmnish  stock.  (Schafarik. 
Slav.  A  U,  vol.  i.  pp.  298, 802.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HOSTI'LIA,  a  small  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  10 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mincius :  it  is  still 
called  OsHgUa.  Pliny  (zzi.  12.  s.  43)  calls  it  only 
a  village  (vicus) ;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  dependent  on  Verona  ("  vicus  Veronensium,"^wt 
iii.  9).  But  in  the  civil  war  between  Vitelllus  and 
Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by  Caecina,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  former,  as  a  military  poet  of  importance,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  Uie  Padus,  and  secured  on 
its  flank  by  the  extensive  marshes  of  the  Tartarus. 
(Id.  HigL  ii.  100,  iiL  9,  14,  21,  40.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  6th  century  {Var, 
iL  31),  and  was  probably  a  considerable  place  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  though  it  did  not 
enjoy  municipal  privileges.  The  Itinerary  correctly 
places  it  30  M.  P.  from  Verona  on  the  road  to  Bo- 
nonia  (/^m.  AnL  p.  282),  while  the  Table  gives  33 
{Tab.Peut.),  [E.H.B.] 

HOSUERBAS^  a  Mutatio,  or  place,  in  the  Jem- 
salem  Itinerary,  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Ncarborme.  It  is  the  next  place  to  Narhonne,  and 
15  Roman  miles  fipom  it  The  Table  has  it  Usuema 
or  Usuerva,  and  16  M.P.  from  Narbonne,  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  place  at  the  ford  of  the  torrent 
Jourre  or  Jottrve.  [G.  L.] 

HUNGUNUERRO,  one  of  the  places  caBed  Muta^ 
tiones  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  on  the  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  Narhonne,  From  Civitas  Auscius 
{Auch)  to  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  is  6  Gallic  leagues ; 
and  from  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  to  Hungunuerro  is 
7  Gallic  leagues.  The  road  is  direct  from  Auch  as 
far  as  Toulouse;  and  if  anybody  can  get  a  good  map 
(tf  that  part,  he  will  be  able  to  guess  where  the  place 
is,  for  it  is  on  the  straight  road  between  Auch  and 
Toulouee,  D'Anville  guesses  Gircaro ;  Walckenaer 
guesses  *^Hvndu  de  devant  et  Menjoukt.*'  [G.  L.] 

HUNNI  or  CHUNI  (O^yoc,  Xowoi).  Observe 
the  absence  of  the  cupiraie  in  Oipyoi. 

So  early  a  writer  as  Ptolemy  has  the  following 
passage: — fAerafjb  Batrrtpyeiy  jcal  'Pw^a\dy»y 
Xovyoi  (iii.  5.  §  25).  The  full  value  of  the  notice 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

AuTHOBiTiES. — The  two  best  authorities  are 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Priscus,  each  contem- 
porary with  the  actions  he  describes,  but  Priscus  the 
better  of  the  two.  Sidonius  Apollonaris  notices  their 
invasion  of  Gaul;  and  that  as  a  contemporary.  The 
other  authorities  are  all  of  later  date,  i.  e.  referable 
to  the  sixth  century  or  later,  e.  g.  Jomandes,  Pro- 
copius,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours.  Castsiodonu,  the 
best  authority  of  Jomandes,  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  40  years  after  Attila's  death.  The 
whole  history  of  Jomandes  is  written  in  a  spirit 
eminently  hostile  to  the  Huns ;  the  spirit  of  a  Goth 
as  opposed  to  his  conqueror,  the  Hun. 

Huns  of  Ammianus. — The  earliest  of  the 
two  really  trustworthy  writers  who  speak  with 
authority  concerning  the  Huns  is  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus (xxxi.  1,  et  seq.).  But  his  evidence  is 
by  no  means  of  equal  value  throughout  He<-de- 
scribes  their  appearance,  partly  afto-  what  he  may 
have  read  in  older  authors  respecting  the  Scifthians, 
and  partly  after  what  he  may  have  learned  from 
those  who  had  seen  him.    At  any  rate  he  draws 
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a  distinction  between  them  and  the  doielj  ilfied 
Akmi.  The  Akni  were  tall  and  good-looking  (*'  pro- 
ceri,  pnlcri  **)  with  yellow  hair—"  Honnieqne  per 
omnia  sappares,  verom  victn  mitiores  et  colta" 
(§  21).  The  Hans  were  "  imberbes  " — "  spadoDibu 
similes  —  pandi  nt  bipedes  existimes  bestias  "  (2). 
When  Ammianns  wrote,  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  Huns  to  the  popalatians  arrand  them  seem  to 
haTe  been  as  follows.  The  Alans  occupied  the  pre- 
sent govenmient  of  Caucasus,  and  the  finntier  of 
Ciicassia.  Due  north  and  west  of  the  Alans  came  the 
Huns  themselTes,  concerning  whom  Ammianns  tells 
ns  that  "  monumentis  yeteribus  leviter  nota,  ultra 
paludes  lisoticasGUuialem  Ooeenum  aocolens,omnem 
modum  feritatis  excedit."  He  tells  ns  this;  bat  we 
must  remark  the  looee  character  of  his  geograph j 
in  respect  to  the  Jqf  Ocetmj  and  also  the  likelihood 
of  his  views  oonceming  their  original  migratioas 
being  mere  inferences  from  the  phoKxnena  of  their 
sadden  appearance.  The  western  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Cancasus,  Taurida,  and  CherMQ  fiormed  the 
area  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianos  at  the  time  before 
OS,  viz.  ▲.  D.  875,  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Valens, 
Gratian,  and  Valentiiiian  IL 

It  is  jnst  in  the  midst  of  these  DotioM  that  the 
neceesity  for  criticism  upon  the  text  of  Ammianns  is 
so  necessazy.  Between  his  notice  of  the  Huns  and 
his  notice  of  the  Alans,  m  each  of  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  proper  person,  as  a  oontemporaiy  inqoirer 
with  sufficient  means  of  infonnatioD,  be  brings  in  the 
account  from  Herodotus  of  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Aga- 
thyrsi,  Mehmchkeni,  Anthropophagi,  and  Amaaones. 
This  archaic  and  semi-fobulous  pari  must  be  sepa- 
rated firon  the  rest 

However,  next  onne  the  Gmtungi,  oonterminoos 
with  the  Alani  of  the  Don.  How  near  the  Gmtungi 
came  to  the  Tanais  is  uncertain.  They  spread,  at 
least,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  Here  was  the 
<*vallis  Gruthungorum."  TheThervings  ky  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Danube ;  and  besides  the  Ther- 
viogs,  the  Thaifiabe  on  the  BL  Geiasus  (the  Smrtik). 
The  ethnolo^cal  connection  seems  to  have  been 
between  the  Huns  and  Alans  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Thervings  and  Grutungs  on  the  other — the 
ThaifohM  bcuig  uncertain.  The  political  alliances 
^sigera%  ooinaded  with  the  ethnologicaL 

The  Hans  drove  the  Grutungs  and  Tberrings 
^the  Goths,  as  they  are  mostly  called)  across  the 
Danube — from  Dada  into  Moena  and  Thrace,  from 
jthe  modem  Moldeeoia  or  Butarabia  into  Bvlgaria 
and  HMtmeUa,  This  is  the  first  gnat  event  in  their 
osnal  history;  for  the  conquests  and  migratioas 
previous  to  their  appeuanoe  on  the  Dneister  are  un- 
authenticated.  The  quarrels  between  the  Goths 
of  Moesia  and  the  Bomans  begin,  and  the  Huns  and 
Alans — no  longer  enemies  but  allies — side  with  the 
former.  So  at  least  it  appears  from  the  loose  and 
nnsatisfoctoiy  notices  which  apply  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianos  and 
that  of  the 

HuKB  OF  PBI8CU& — A  clesT  light  is  thrown 
over  the  rugn  of  AtUla,  the  son  of  Hundzak.  He 
.began  to  reign  A.D.  433,  and,  over  and  above  the 
notices  of  his  battles,  we  find  in  Priscos  references  to 
as  many  as  five  embassies,  viz.  in  ▲.D.  433  (just 
after  Rnas'  death),  441,  448,  449,  450,— this  kst 
being  abortive  and  incomplete.  In  the  one  a.i>.  448 
Priscus  took  a  part.  Gibbon  has  abridged  the  ac- 
count of  it  A.D.  448  was  the  time,  and  the  royal 
camp  or  court  of  Attila,  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube,  the  phoe.    In  a.d.  453  Attik  died. 
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What  were  his  acts,  and  what  hbpoiwer?  Boith 
have  been  much  exaggerated, — by  Gibbon  as  mock 
as  by  any  one.  He  ovenan  Italy,  Greece,  Tfaraoe, 
the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  penetxated 
as  &r  into  Gaol  as  Chftlons.  He  daimed  either  a 
subsidy  or  a  tribute  from  the  Bomans  of  the  Eastern 
Empdre.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  plan  of 
an  incursioa  into  PerBa,-~at  least,  the  praetiahility 
of  making  one  was  one  of  the  topics  whidi  Piisens 
heard  discussed  during  the  embassy.  He  spread  his 
negotiations  as  for  as  Africa;  and  so  got  the  co- 
operation of  Genseric 

In  these  we  have  the  measure  of  his  operatiaoa. 
They  were  undoubtedly  great ;  though  not  greater 
than  those  of  Alaric,  and  Genseric,  and  other  eoo- 
querors  of  the  time. 

His  method  was  that  of  a  politician  quite  as  mnch 
as  that  of  a  soldier.  We  hear  of  more  emhasrim 
than  campaigns  during  the  reign  of  Attila. 

The  nations  that  fought  imder  his  banner  vera 
numerous ;  but  some  (if  not  several)  fovight  aa 
allies,  not  as  subjects.  These  allies  and  sal^jecta — 
collectively — fell  into  S  divisions. 

1st.  The  particular  populatioD  to  which  Bmn  was 
given  as  a  geneone  name,  i  e.  the  Bma  themaelveB  in 
detail 

2nd.  The  popuhiticns  other  than  Hun,  Le.  Gothic, 
Alan,  &c 

The  hater  will  be  nodced  first;  the  fanner  will 
find  a  place  hereafter. 

Sidonius  ApoUinaris  writes : — 

Barberies  toties  in  te  transfoderat  Arctos 
Gallia,  pugnacem  Bugum,  comitante  Gekno; 
Gepida  tmz  sequitur,  Suevum  Burgundio  cogit : 
Chunus,  Bellonotus,  Neums,  Bastema,  Toringnsy 
Bmctems  ulvosa  v^  qnem  Nicer  aUuit  unda 
Prorampit  Francus." — viL  320. 

This  applies  to  the  invasion  of  GauL 

From  Jocnandes  we  get  the  additional  names  of 
Sarmatae,  "  Cemandri,  Maroomanni,  Snevi,  Quadi, 
Herali,  Turcilingi." 

These  lists  give  Attala  an  inordinately  Isigie,  or 
a  moderate-sized  kingdom,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation we  give  to  eadi  name,  and  according 
to  the  fhyM***  of  the  dominion  over  the  pt^rala- 
tions  which  bore  them,  which  we  attribute  to  the 
invader  of  GauL  He  might  have  ruled  them  as 
an  absolute  master ;  he  might  have  availed  himself 
of  their  arms  as  simple  confederates;  he  might  have 
taken  up  some  portion  of  some  of  them  in  passing 
through  their  country. 

Another  point  may  be  collected  in  its  full  details 
from  Gibbon,-— viz.  the  relations  between  the  Bomsn 
general  AStius  and  Attik.  AStius  was  by  blood  a 
Scythian,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  langtiage  of  his 
childhood  was  a  dialect  of  the  Huil  Untal  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  friend  and  guest  of  the 
Hun  kings-^  Bngelas  (Buas),  Bleda  and  Attila. 
In  the  affidr  of  the  usurper  John,  he  intrigued  with 
the  Huns.  He  settled  a  colimy  of  Alans  in  Gaul ; 
and  the  Alans  and  Huns  only  differed  in  their 
politics,  not  in  their  Isnguage  and  ethnok^cal 
affinities.  The  chief  mercenaries  of  AStins  were 
Huns.  With  these  he  efibcted  some  of  his  chief 
conquests,  and  to  these  he  made  over  several  con- 
siderable districts.  Hence,  when  we  hear  of  certain 
Hun  conquests,  we  hear  of  the  conqueets  of  Actios 
as  well ;  and  when  we  read  of  such  or  such  areas 
being  occupied,  and  such  or  such  enemies  being 
reduced,  by  Actios  and  the  Huns,  we  are.  in  doubt 
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as  to  the  trae  wmoKignty,  Was  it  Soman,  or  Han? 
due  to  tiie  anns  of  Aetins,  or  dae  to  the  arms  of 
AttUa  ?  If  evexything  be  Han  that  was  conquered 
hj  AStias  and  his  Hans,  the  empire  of  Attila 
enlarges :  if  ererything  be  Roman,  it  decreases. 

Pannoma  was  Hon — probably  in  the  very  widest 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  term. 

Dacia  was  Han;  but  not  altogether.  This  we 
learn  from  Priscos.  When  he  visited  the  royal  village 
of  Attila,oneof  the  Hon  magnates,  byname  Onegesius, 
was  absent,  and  had  to  be  waited  for.  This  was 
because  he  was  setting  the  affidrs  of  the  Acatziri, 
who  had  just  come  under  the  dominion  of  Attila. 

Now,  if  the  Acatziri  be  placed  (see  below)  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts  oif  Transylvania,  a  certain 
portion  of  that  province  most  be  subtracted  from 
even  the  Dacia  of  Huns.  Be  it  observed,  that 
neither  of  the  authors  just  quoted  mentions  these 
'Aiccimpoi. 

The  Neun.-^l[  these  were  Hun  tubjeetSy  rather 
than  oofi/ftleratef,  and  if,  as  is  probable  [Neuri], 
they  lay  around  the  marshes  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  Dniester^  we  must  make  the  northern  extension 
of  the  Hun  area  very  irregular  in  outline,  since  it 
was  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  Acatziri,  but 
broad  in  that  of  the  Neuri.  Perhaps  the  boundary 
of  the  Hun  territory  in  the  present  parts  of  Southern 
Bussia  followed  the  line  J[  the  rivers.  If  so,  it 
comprised  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  some* 
thing  more. 

The  Alani  who  fought  under  then:  king  Sangiban 
at  Chftlons  were  the  Alani  of  the  AStian  settlements 
in  Gaul,  rather  than  those  of  the  Circassian  frontier. 

Turning  westwards,  and  changing  the  direction, 
we  come  to  some  important  areas,  which  most  not 
be  too  lightly  and  gratuitousty  given  over  to  die 
Huns ;  viz.  the  lands  of  the  Thuringians,  Burgun- 
dians,  Suevi,  Alemanni,  with  parts  ^  Bbaetia  and 
Vindelicia.  The  districts  are  large,  the  occupants 
powerful,  the  reign  of  Attila  short. 

For  this  period  we  cannot  expect  to  find  absolute 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  these  several  countries. 
We  find  them,  however,  generally  speaking,  inde- 
pendent and  powerful,  both  before  and  afterwards. 
When  Attila  died  his  kingdom  bn^  up ;  and  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  Attila's  do- 
minion, is  the  magnitude  of  Uie  kingdoms  that  grew 
out  of  it.  Three  of  these  were  more  important  than 
the  rest ;  a.  that  of  Theodoric  the  (Xrtrogoth ;  6.  that 
of  the  Gepidae ;  e.  the  Lombards.  Suppose  these 
to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Hun  mooarchj  in  all 
their  integrity,  and  we  suppose  a  vast  Hun  area.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Theodoric's  kingdom  was 
large,  because  Italy  was  added  to  it  At  Attila's 
death  it  was  limited  to  a  portion  of  Pannonia,  and 
that  a  moderate-sized  portion.  The  Italian  addition 
was  subsequent.  The  Gepidae  are  the  obscurest  of 
all  the  populations  of  Daoo -Pannonia ;  the  exact 
ethnological  relations  being  unknown,  though  the 
evidence  of  Procopius  and  Jomandes  makes  them 
Gi>th8.  It  is  more  important  to  ranember  that 
their  empire  was  by  no  accounts  a  large  one.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  Lombard  power,  although  generally 
spoken  of  as  if  it  grsw  out  of  the  wrwk  ol  Huns, 
really  arose  out  of  that  of  the  Gepidae,  and  was 
later  in  date  than  the  immediate  dissolution  of  At- 
tila's dominion.  It  only  became  formidable  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Odoacer,  like  Theodoric,  was 
remarkable  for  what  he  eflbcted  against  Home, 
rather  than  for  the  magmtude  of  his  iangdom. 
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But  whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  of 
these  kingdoms,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
area  out  of  which  they  grew  was  limited  to  Pan- 
nonia, Western  Dada,  Eastern  Bhaetia,  and  Northern 
M oesia.  Hence  no  inordinate  magnitude  need  be  given 
to  the  dominion  of  Attila  in  order  to  account  for 
the  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  its  decay. 

On  the  south  of  the  Danube,  a  belt  of  country, 
five  days*  journey  across,  from  the  Save  to  Novi  in 
Thrace,  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Huns. 

It  is  submitted  that  tiie  sovereign  sway  of  Attila 
was  bounded  by  the  eastern  frt>ntjer  of  Bohemia 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Maeotis  (there  or  there- 
abouts) on  ^e  east  There  was  also  the  strip  of 
land  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  northern 
boundary  was  uncertain.  It  probably  reached  to 
Minsk  in  one  part,  and  no  further  than  the  northern 
part  of  Transylvania  on  the  other.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  small  area.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the 
one  usually  suggested  by  the  name  of  Attila. 

Traditionabt  View  of  Attila's  Power 
AND  Character. — In  thus  curtailing  the  historical 
dimensions  of  Attila,  the  writer  has  not  forgotten 
his  subsequent  reputation,  and  the  space  he  hss  filled 
in  the  minds  of  his  after- comers.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  terrible  term,  Scourge  of  God.  He  has 
recognised  the  place  that  Etzti  takes  in  the  fictions 
of  Germany,  and  Ada  ia  those  of  Scandinavia — 
sharing  the  Nibelungen-lied  and  the  Edda  with  Sig- 
frid  and  Theodoric ;  not  less  in  mythic  reputation 
than  Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  And  net  in  prose  and 
verse  only.  The  iumuU  of  Northern  Germany  are 
called  the  Hvxtmgrabe  (ss:6ra9e»  of  the  ITttfw);  and 
the  Hundiruck  Mountain  has,  erroneously,  been  looked 
upon  as  the  Hill  of  the  Hunt.  More  than  this — it 
is  admitted  that  the  subsequent  reputation  is,  to 
some  degree,  primd  fade  evidence  of  a  real  historical^ 
basis.  Why  should  the  Attila  of  men's  imagination 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  Alarics 
and  Genserics,  if  there  was  not  some  difierence  in 
their  original  magnitudes  ?  Such  a  remark  is  le- 
gitimate as  eritidsm.  VaktU  quantum.  There  are 
reasons  why  Attib  and  the  Huns  should  become  ex- 
aggerated— reasons  which  influenced  our  early,  rea- 
sons which  have  influenced  our  modem,  authorities. 

The  halo  of  fiction  around  Attila  is  not  of  Italian 
origin,  nor  yet  of  Greek.  It  is  German,  and  Ger- 
mano-GalUc;  German,  essentially  and  originally. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  chief  source  is 
Jomandes ;  in  many  respects  the  Geoffiroy  of  Mon-' 
mouth  to  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Tradition  (it  is  believed),  tradition  and  ernq:  have 
engendered  exaggerated  notions  of  Attila's  power, 
and  distorted  ^eas  of  his  persona]  character  and 
actions.  Whence  come  the  oventateroents?  The  size 
of  a  king's  dominions  may  be  magnified  without  the 
king  being  made  a  monster;  and,  vice  veredj  a 
hideous  picture  may  be  drawn  of  a  king  without 
magnifying  the  size  of  his  dominions.  Whenee  come 
the  overstatements  ?  The  historian  is  a  Goth.  The 
more  nations  the  Huns  conquered,  the  leas  the  shame 
to  the  Goths.  Here  lay  a  bounty  upon  exaggeration 
— exi^geration  which  was  easy  for  t«ro  reasons  : 
I.  The  joint  conquests  of  AStius  might  be  credited  to 
the  Huns  exclusively ;  9.  Any  kingdom  of  which 
the  king  was  worsted  might  be  dealt  with  as  abso- 
lutely conquered,  and  reduced  in  its  full  integrity 
Let  us  apply  this  to  one  man's  dominion  only— • 
Hermanric's,  according  to  Jonumdet,  The  Huns 
conquer  Hermanrio.  What  had  Heimanric  conquered  ? 
First  oomes  a  list  of  names  diflfeolt  to  make  out— ^ 
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**  halwbtt**  (H«nsaiiric)  **  nqnidem  qnm  domiienit 
GolUiM,  Etta,  ThiTidos,  Inaxongu,  VBsinftSf  Brovo- 
neu,  Merens,  Mordena,  BemniBcanSf  Bo^rans,  Tad- 
guns,  Atbaol,  Navego,  Babegenaa,  Coldas"  (c.  23). 
The  little  that  can  be  made  oat  of  thia  may  be  seen 
in  Zeuss  (v.  Ontfimnen).  Mordeiu  is  tbe  most  satia- 
factorj  identification,  and  then  Merens sssihe  Mord- 
wa  (Mordinns)  of  Nestor,  and  tbe  Mirri  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (Mega  of  Nestor).  Tbe  Mordion  ooontry  is 
in  the  governments  of  Simbirsk  and  SaratoY. 

Tbe  sequel  in  Joraandea  tells  na  something  more, 
viz.  that  the  HeniU,  Veneti,  Antes,  Sclavi,  and 
Haesti  were  reduced ;  a  list  that  gives  Hermanric 
all  the  coantry  between  tbe  Vistula  and  the  Sea  of 
Azovf  since  tbe  Haesti  are  tbe  Aeatjii  of  Tacitus, 
or  the  occupants  of  amber  coantry.  East  Prussian. 

Now,  allow  all  this  to  Hermanric,  and  then  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Huns,  and  any  amount  of  area  will  be 
the  result.  But  was  it  so  tranhferred  ?  The  Huns 
that  conquered  tbe  Goths  of  Hermanric  are  said  to 
have  moved  from  tbe  Maeotis  to  the  Danube  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  Who  believes  that  they  consolidated 
such  dependencies  as  Courland,  Livonia,  East  Prussia, 
Poland,  &c.  en  route  t  But  our  reasonable  doubts 
go  further  stilL  The  magnitude  of  Hermanric's 
empire  is  probiematicaL  Ammianns  (bis  contem- 
porary), besides  giving  an  account  of  bis  death 
di£ferent  from  that  of  Jomandes,  merely  writes  that 
when  tbe  Alans  and  Huns  bad  coalesced,  **  c(»fi- 
dentins  Ermenrid,  late  patentee  et  uberea  pagos 
rq>entino  impetu  perruperunt,  bellicoeissimi  regis, 
et  per  multa  variaque  fortiter  &cta  vidmus  nationi- 
bus  formidati"  (xxzL  3.  §  1).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  words  UUe  patentee  by  no  means  denote 
vaet  domkuone.  Take  the  geography  of  the  conn- 
tries  into  consideration,  and  they  mean  tbe  wide 
open  plains  of  the  Ukraine.  Gibbon  clearly  saw 
this  discrepancy;  but,  nevertheless,  be  preferred 
Jomandes,  whoM  *'  concise  account  of  the  reign  and 
conqaest  of  Hermanric  seems  to  be  one  of  tbe 
valuable  fragmenta  which  Jomandes  borrowed  frcnn 
tbe  Gothic  histories  of  Cassiodoms  and  Ablavius." 
(Chap.  XXV.  5.  note  j.)  The  text  of  Jomandes 
indicates  the  contrary  of  thia.  Ablavius  is  quoted 
specially  and  by  name  for  one  particular  fact,  viz. 
tbe  origin  of  tbe  Heruli ;  tbe  inference  from  which 
18,  that  tbe  other  parte  are  not  from  him.  We  have 
seen  how  they  differ  from  Ammianns. 

Tbe  indefinitude  of  the  term  Scytbia  gave  other 
exaggeration:  and  the  king  of  tbe  Huns  was  often 
called  the  king  of  Scythia.  So  be  was — but  only 
of  European  Scytbia. 

For  further  elements  of  oonf nsion,  see  Sctthia. 
One,  in  addition,  however,  stiU  stands  over.  When 
tbe  Danes  of  Denmark  took  their  pUuse  in  histoiy, 
they  had  not  long  been  known  under  that  name, 
before  they  were  attributed  to  AttUa ;  and  Scandi- 
navia became  a  part  of  Hundom.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause tbe  Dad  were  more  or  less  Hun;  and 
because,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopiua,  we 
find  them  called  Dani,  tbe  Dam  (in  after-times) 
being  called  Daei,  Tbe  Heruli  were  undoubtedly 
Hon,  in  politics  if  not  in  blood.  Now,  both  Jor- 
nandes  and  Proco|»u8  bring  the  Heruli  and  Dani 
(not  Dad)  in  contacL  There  was  a  oonfusiixi  here. 
How  it  arose  is  a  complex  question.  Its  effect  was 
to  cany  Attila's  power  b^ond  all  reaaonable  limits 
northwards. 

Jomandes  and  Procopiua  give  us  tbe  chief  ele- 
menta  of  those  erron  in  ethnology  and  geographyi 
whidi  cany  tbe  Hon  pow«r  widiilly  fMrMwards. 
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How  they  got  eanried  nndoly  eosiwsrda  rngf  be 
in  Gibbon  (chap.  26).  Gibbon  (chap.  20)  has  tbns 
been  tempted  to  connect  an  invadon  of  Franoe  witb 
movements  in  the  north  of  China,  tbe  battle  of  Cba- 
Ions  witb  tbe  histocy  of  tbe  Sieopi ;  De  Goigixs 
having  suggested  and  woiked  out  the  ooonectian. 
Thus — 

Many  centuries  before  our  era  there  were  Hans 
on  the  nortb-westem  finontier  of  China— eonqnerm. 
About  B.  a  100  one  of  the  more  wariike  Chinese 
emperors  subdued  them.  They  fled  westwards.  A 
tribe  of  Sibeia  or  Centzal  Asia,  named  Senpi,  ha- 
rassed them.  They  divided  into  3  portions.  One 
amalgamated  with  tbe  Sienja;  one  settled  in  Cha- 
rismia,  and  became  tbe  White  Huns  (see  below)  of 
the  Persian  frontier ;  tbe  third,  pressed  fonvard  by 
the  Sien]»,  pressed  forward  the  Goths.  ^'Whilst 
Italy  r^dced  in  her  ddiveranoe  firom  the  Goths, 
a  furious  tempest  was  exdted  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  Germany,  who  yidded  to  the  iircastible 
impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually  com- 
municated  frcmi  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 
Tbe  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted 
by  tbe  learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  aoid  re- 
mote causes  of  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Boman  empire" 
(chap.  SO).  The  details  are,  that  the  Sienpi 
grew  in  strength,  called  themsdves  Topa  (masters 
of  the  earth),  oonqnered  China,  and  threw  off  an  offiiet 
called  Geougen,  who  were  robbers  ;  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Moko,  a  sUve  of  Toulon,  one  of  Moko*s  de- 
scendants,  achieved  the  independence  of  theseGeoogen, 
and  e£bcted  conquests  from  the  Corea  lo  the  hSsk^ 
and  beyond.  To  the  north  of  the  Caspiaa  ha  eon- 
quered  the  Huns.  These,  of  course,  moved  westwards, 
but  tbe  Huns,  who  conquered  the  Alans,  and  tbe 
Thervings,  and  who  are  motioned  by  Anuniamv, 
had  already  occupied  tbe  parts  between  the  Don  and 
Danube, — ^  tbe  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were 
alrcMly"  (a.  d.  405  is  the  date  for  (Us  migndkn) 
"  occupied  by  these  kindred  tribes ;  and  thor  hasty 
flight,  wbkh  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack* 
would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  ridi 
and  levd  plains  through  which  tbe  Virtnla  gently 
flows  into  the  Baltic  &a.  The  north  nmsi  agsan 
have  been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  invasioD  of 
tbe  Huns, — tbe  inbabitanta  might  embraoe  the  reso- 
lution of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers  on 
tbe  provinces  of  tbe  Boman  empire.  About  4  yean 
after  the  victorious  Toolen  bad  sssomed  the  title  of 
Khan  of  tbe  Geougeu,  the  haughty  Bhodogast,  or 
Badagaisus,  marched  from  the  noitbera  extreodty 
of  Germany  ahnost  to  the  gates  of  Borne,"  &c  In 
a  note  it  is  remarked  that  "  Procopiua  {de  BdL 
Fond.  i.  3)  has  observed  an  emigratiQn  flrom  the 
Pains  Maeotis  to  tbe  north  of  Gomany,  which  he 
ascribea  to  fiunine.  But  bis  views  of  ancient  history 
are  strangely  darkened  by  ignonnce  and  error." 
Tbe  criticism  of  this  extendon  of  the  Hun  power  in 
tbe  direction  of  Chma,  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of 
the  CidasUe  Huns,  towards  the  end  of  this  artide. 

It  is  on  tbe  authority  of  Jomandes  thst  the  mur- 
der of  bis  brother  is  aUributed  to  Attila :  Gibbon 
follows  it;  tbe  Comte  de  Boat  demurs  to  iL 
Probably  it  mnst  stand  as  we  find  it,  subject  only 
to  being  invalidated  by  the  sKgbtest  amoont  of 
opposing  evidence,  in  case  the  cars  and  cntkisai  of 
future  inquirers  elidt  any. 

As  a  conqueror,  AttiU  seems  to  have  bean  stronger 
ss  the  head  of  a  confederation  than  as  a  sovereigD. 
He  acted,  too,  man  as  a pditksn  thaaa 
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Bloody  M  u  his  mttnoiyy  hSutoiy  giTW  hb  bat  timo 
campaigiu, — one  in  Thrace,  niyricam,  and  Greece ; 
one  in  Gaul ;  one  (during  which  he  died)  in  Italy. 
With  Aetioa  he  intrigued  long  and  steadily ;  so  he 
did  with  Genaerie  (in  Africa);  so  he  did  with  Theo- 
doric,king  of  the  Franks.  Add  to  this,  the  five  embas- 
sies from  Gon8tantinople,and  the  one  (probably  more) 
from  Rome,  and  we  know  the  so-called  ^cour^  <>/' (rod 
better  in  the  council  than  in  the  field.  "Die  steady 
object  of  his  enmity  was  the  Gothic  name.  Rome 
was  only  an  ordinary  and  occasional  foe.  His  alliances 
and  intrigues  coincide  remarkably  with  the  diffusion 
of  the  Alani,  who,  either  as  allies  or  mercenaries,  had 
penetrated  the  western  parts  of  Europe  before  him. 
Spain  was  conquered  by  Alani  (the  proposed  cor> 
rection,  Alemtumi^  is  gratuitous),  Sueri,  and  Vandali; 
and  when  Genseric  led  his  Vandals  into  Africa,  some 
of  the  Alani  accompanied  him.  Now  Genseric  and 
Attila  were  mutual  coadjutors.  There  were  Alani 
in  France,  and  the  Frank  king  intrigued  with  Attila. 
The  Scythian  {AUm  or  jBim)  extraction  of  AStius 
has  been  mentioned. 

P0PCIJLTION8    AKIN    TO    THE    HUKB     17in>SB 

OTHKR  Names.  •^When  Attila  died,  his^  kingdom 
broke  up ;  but  as  we  are  not  so  much  writing  the 
history  of  a  name,  but  that  of  a  people,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  Hnn  history  be  not  continued  under 
other  denominations  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirm- 
atiTe.  The  erudition  and  comprehensiveness  ci  the 
closest  inveistigator  of  the  widest  field  in  all  hibUaj 
—the  unrivalled  historian  of  the  decline  and  hh 
of  the  Roman  empire — ^makes  any  exception  that  may 
be  taken  to  his  great  work  distasteful.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  pages  of  Gibbon  are 
more  objectionable  than  those  which  deal  with  the 
•thnolofiy  of  the  Bulgarians.  (See  chap.  Iv.)  After 
remarking  that  *'Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians ;"  that  "after 
this  defeat  the  name  was  lost  during  a  century  and 
a  half," — he  suggests  that  "  the  same  or  a  similar 
appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  frxnn  the 
Boiysthenes,  the  Tanus,  or  the  Volga."  He  further 
adds,  that  **  the  unquestiooable  evidence  of  language 
attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the 
original  stock  of  the  Slavonian  raee.*  He  also 
speaks  of '*the  Servians, Bosnians,  Rascians,Croatians, 
WaUackianty  &&,"  bdng  "kmdred  bands."  The 
Italics  are  the  present  writer*s,  who  remarks  that,  m 
the  case  before  us  the  evidence  of  hmguage,  always 
exceptionable  (though  strong  |>rtm4yac*e)  evidence, 
is  eminently  exo^tionable  here,  and  also  that  it  is 
inconsistently  applied.  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lachians  is  not  Slavonic,  but  Romanyo,  i.  e.  Ronuui, 
even  as  French  and  Spanish  are  Roman.  In  respect 
to  the  Bulgarians,  the  present  language  is  Slavonic, 
—but  SUvonic  of  a  very  exceptaomd  character. 

But  to  return  to  Gibbon.  His  note  states  that 
**  Chalcondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  iden- 
tity of  the  language  of  the  Didmatians,  Bosnians, 
Servians,  Bvlffonans"  (the  italics  are  Gibbon's), 
''Poles,  and — Bohemians."  Now,  granting  Chal- 
condyles to  be  a  competent  judge,  he  is  so  only  for 
his  own  times,  the  13th  centniy.  Between,  how-^ 
ever,  his  time  and  that  of  the  Bulgarian  predo- 
minance, the  SUvonian  king  SviatosUv  (a.d.  955 
—973)  conquered  Bulgaria.  This  accounts  for  the 
change  of  language.  It  should  be  added,  that  neither 
the  Tanais  nor  the  Volga,  in  the  7th  century,  could 
supply  a  Slavonic  population;  and  that  the  evidence 
in  &vonr  of  the  more  distant  river  of  the  two  having 
been  tiM  home  of  the  BnlgaiiaDS  is  UDexceptionabley 
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— miexeeptioDable,  and  scarcely  excepted  to  by  Gib- 
bon himself.  "  Theophanes  places  the  old  Bulgaria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atel,  or  Volga ;  but  he  deprives 
himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  dischaxging  that 
river  into  the  Euxine"  (note). 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  ZeusB  {Deutsche  widtemeNaMantdmme)  is  the 
one  on  BuUfari:  wherein  he  proves,  as  clearly  as 
matters  of  the  kind  can  be  proved,  that  the  Bul- 
garians were  Huns  under  another  name  (or  vice 
vend) ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  Bulgarians  were  part  of 
the  Hun  ccnfederation.  Ennodius  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  them,  and  he  does  so  in  his  Pan^Tric 
on  Theodoric,  their  c<mqneror — their  conqueror  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Ennodius  writes:  "  Stat  ante 
oculos  meos  Bk^^otimi  ductor — dexteratua — pro- 
stratus. —  Haec  est  natio  cujus  ante  te  fuit  omne 
quod  voluit — His  ante  mundus  pervius  esse  crede- 
batur."  Zeuss  rightly  remarks  that,  though  this  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  Bulgarians,  it  is  not  the  first 
mention  of  a  nation  very  like  them,  if  not  the  same. 
They  eat  horse-flesh,  like  the  Huns  and  other  Scy- 
thians,— "  Credunt  esse  satis  ad  delicias  equini  pe- 
coris  lac  potare.  Quia  fiarat  adversarium,  qui  pemicis 
jumenti  benefido  currit  et  pasdtur  ?** 

Again — Prooopius  mentions  no  Bulgarians ;  only 
Huns :  but  certain  deeds  that  Jomandes  and  others 
attribute  to  the  former  he  gives  to  the  latter. 

A  third  passage,  that,  ulmitting  some  distinction 
to  have  existed  between  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  its  having  been  but  slight, 
is  from  Fredegarius  (c  72) :  '*  &  anno,  in  Ava- 
romm,  oognomenti  Chunorum,  r^o  in  Pannonia 
surrexit  vehonens  intoitio,  eo  quod  de  regno  oer- 
tarent,  cui  deberetur  ad  sucoedendum,  unus  ex 
Avaris  et  alius  ex  Bulgoris," 

Fourthly.  We  must  remember  that  both  ffwn  and 
Bulgarian  are  collective  names.  Having  done  thiS; 
we  have  two  divisions.  The  exact  names  are  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain;  but  names  sufficiently  like  to 
pass  for  denominations  of  the  same  tribe  are  found 
in  one  author  amongst  the  Huns,  in  another  amongst 
the  Bulgarians — ip  roirpp  r^  Xf^^V  '''^  '''^^  BovA- 
ydpw  f$yos  MjXB^y  rf  Bpdiqf  iawyKtuw  Zk  thrtof 
iroi  Tcpl  r^s  i^oi&nfros  rw  *OvoyovvtovpfO»v 
"BevKyApntv  ltd  Korpdyw.  (Theophan.  ed.  Par.  p. 
296.)  The  place,  however,  the  Huns  Lt  more  usual ; 
and  here  the  names  are  'Ovoyovpoi  (Hvnigari) 
and  KovTtyovpoi  {KuUeiagiri.') 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Zeuss  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  passage  of  Gibbon  that  preceded  it  B  u 
Gibbon  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work 
(ch.  xlil),  identifies  the  Bulgarians  witli  the  Huns. 
'*  I  adopt  the  appdlation  of  Bulgarians  from  Enno- 
dius, Jomandes,  Theophanes,  ai^  the  Chronicles  of 
Cassiodorus  and  Marcellinus.  The  name  of  Huns  is 
too  vague:  the  tribes  of  tbe  Cutturgurians  and  Ut- 
turgurians  are  too  minute  and  harsh."  Again :  **  the 
same  year... was  marked  by  an  invasion  S  the  Huns 
or  Bulgarians."  The  Cutigurians  are  the  Kvrid- 
Toiipoi,  or  Cutiiagiri,  of  t&  last  extract.  Their 
name  will  reoccur. 

The  next  population  akin  to  the  Huns  (the  proofs 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  and  in  Avarks) 
is  that  of  the  Avars.  The  reign  of  Justinittn  gives 
the  first,  that  of  Charlemagne  Uie  last,  of  this  name. 
For  further  details,  see  Ayarks.  , 

The  fourth  great  name  is  that  of  the  Ehazars; 
who  are  unequivocally  mentioned  under  that  desig- 
nation as  early  as  a.  d.  626,  though  not  by  a 
coDtcinponiy  historian.    The  eridence,  however,  of 
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.thdr  power  is  sufficient  The  emperor  Leo  IV^  aoa 
of  Constantine  Copronjmtifl,  wm  the  wm  <^  the 
Irene,  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  the  Khazars.  He 
reigned  frun  A.D.  775  to  A.D.  780.  Their  Ume 
ranges  from  the  seventh  centmy  to  the  tenth ;  the 
power  bung  at  its  nutximum  about  a.  d.  850.  In 
space  thej  spread  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Dnieper: 
from  the  Caspian,  inasmuch  as  the  Arab  name  of 
that  lake  was  the  Sea  qf  the  Khasara;  to  Dnieper, 
because  they  are  mentioned  under  the  name  CkuxJit^ 
bj  the  earliest  Russian  historian — ^Nestor. 

Much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  Hun  is  sno- 
ceeded  by  that  of  Bulgarian,  the  name  Khazar  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Patainakif  PtUfdnegUM  (Piz^- 
fioce,  Pecenotict,  Ptnoenatet,  PeciW,  Petiiteij  Potti' 
noffit  UaT^wcuuTcUf  Peceenged  (Russian  name), 
Be*9Cttit  Bessi  (Hungarian  names).  The  Kanghar 
are  a  section  of  the  PeUhmeguea,  Time  from  ▲.  d. 
900  (there  or  thereabouts)  to  A.  d.  1050.  Place — 
the  parts  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Lower 
Don  ^Bessarabia,  Cherson,  and  part  of  Taurida. 
Like  the  Khasars,  they  attack  Bnssia;  pressing 
northwards  and  westwaids. 

The  Uei  (^Gtut,  Arabic  name)  replace —or  ap- 
pear to  replace — the  Petshenegi;  time,  the  11th 
century. 

Lastly,  come  the  Cumani,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  UzL  Of  all  the  tribes  akin  to  the  Huns,  the 
Cumani  seem  to  have  pressed  furthest  westwards. 
Probably,  they  occupied  Volhynia — certainly  a  paii 
of  Hungary.  The  last  individual  who  spoke  a  lan- 
guage allied  to  that  of  the  Huns — a  language  of 
Asiatic  origin — the  last  of  the  Cumanians — Varro, 
an  old  man  of  Karizag — died  A.D.  1770.  With 
him  closes  the  histoiy  of  the  populations  allied  to 
Hun,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  dwelt  north  of 
the  Balkan,  and  retained  their  language.  The  blood 
of  the  population  is  still  abundant — in  some  cases 
predominant ;  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Cherson,  Taurida, 
and  the  Crimea. 

It  may  be  aaid  that  the  evidence  of  the  Bvn  mte- 
eetdon  is  deficient ;  that  the  CaJtma  AttiUariorvm 
(so  to  say)  is  broken.  Upon  this,  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  absolute  identity  of  the  preceding  popu- 
lations with  the  Hun  is  not  predicated.  They  are 
only  said  to  belong  to  the  same  family  with  the 
Huns  to  Attila,  and  to  illustrate  the  same  gtneral 
historical  phenomenon ;  viz.  the  wtnuion  into 
Eaitem  Europe  of  certain  /ronUer  populoHone 
from  Western  Amo^  a  pfaenomencm  which  is  seen  in 
its  truer  light  when  seen  as  a  wbde,  than  when 
seen  in  frsgments. 

But  whii^  are  the  proo£i  diat  these  nations  are 
all  in  reaUi/yy  though  not  all  in  nam6j  Hun  ?  And 
in  what  sense  are  they  so  ?  The^^  are  not  so  poli- 
tically at  any  rate.  Thej  are  so  ethnologically,  and 
they  are  so  geographically.  They  are  so  geogra- 
phically; inasmuch  as  they  can  all  be  deduced  from 
some  portion  (Ji  the  area  which  lay  between  the  most 
western  occupancies  of  the  Pannonian  Huns,  and  the 
most  northern  occupancies  of  the  Avar  Huns. 

The  Huns  ethmolooicallt  membbbs  of  the 
TuBK  FAMILY.  —  They  are  so  ethnologically,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  following  train  of  reasoning: — 

a.  That  the  Cumani  and  Petshinegi  spoke  the 
same  language  is  expressly  stated  by  Anna  Conmena, 
a  contemporary  testimony. 

6.  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  early  Arab  geo- 
graphers, that  the  Ehazars  and  Bulgarians  spoke 
file  same  languaga 
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c  Then  an  the  reaaonB  already  gjken  &r  eon- 

imrrinar 

o.  The  Bulgarians  and  Hnna ; 
/3.  The  Avars  and  Huna. 

d  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  Cmnanian,  and 
there  are  glosses  from  the  Khazar,  Avar,  Bnlgiman, 
all  referable  to  one  and  the  same  langoage. 

&  That  language  is  the  Turk  of  IndependeBt 
Tartaiy. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  evidence  is  sidBdent ; 
sufficient  when  we  consider  that  no  material  fiuts 
traverse  it,  and  that  the  a  priori  probabilities  are 
in  its  fiivour.  What  country  so  likely  to  have  di»- 
chaiged  a  popnlation  upon  Soath-eastem  Bnssia,  the 
Dannbian  Principalities,  Bulgaria,  and  Hongaxy,  as 
Independent  Tartary  and  Gaucasus  (L  e.  the  ^oven»- 
menf  so  called)?  At  the  same  time,  the  &ct  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Huns  of  Attila  being  of  a  more  indireefc 
kind  than  we  might  ^priori  expect,  is  by  no  means 
kept  back.  We  only  fiiid  what  Ui^  are  ij  what  tha 
Avars  were. 

Eablt  Eubopkah  HuroBT  of  thk  Popcw 
LATiovs  AKiir  TO  THS  HuBS.  —  1.  DeioUs  of  Ae 
name.  —  Hitherto,  the  hiatoiy  of  the  popolations 
akin  to  the  Hun  has  been  the  histoiy  of  certain 
populationB  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire :  indeed,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  it  began 
during  the  rdgn  of  Valens,  with  the  attack  upon  the 
Qoths  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Danube. 
This  has  been  the  fint  fiust  ieo^;niBed — the  first 
fact  supported  by  competent  testimony.  At  the 
same  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  Asiatic  history  haa 
been  objected  to;  a  small  part  only  admitted.  Now, 
this  leaves  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Hun  name  un- 
touched. If  they  did  not  come  from  the  wall  of 
China,  whence  came  they?  The  name  Hun  b  new ; 
bat  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a  long  and  late  his- 
tory of  the  Hun  population  under  other  names. 
May  there  not  also  be  a  long  eoHjf  one  as  well? 
May  not  the  line  run  backwards  as  well  as  Ibr- 
wards?  This  question  is  best  treated  after  a  pre- 
liminaiy  notice  of  what  may  be  called  the  details  of 
the  Hun  name.  If  the  name  Hun  (and  indeed  the 
names  Bulgarianf  Khazart)  are  gmeral  and  eol- 
kctive,  what  are  the  spedfo  designations?  That 
such  detuls  exist  has  already  been  suggested  by  tlis 
remark  of  Gibbon,  that  the  names  Kutiguri,  ftc, 
were  too  specific  and  limited.  We  have,  then,  the 
following  names:—- 

1.  AmUnari  of  Priseus ;  il^»tZeirt  of  JomandesL 
2.  Itimariy  Priseus  and  Joniandes.  3.  Aiddmri, 
Jomandes.  4.  ronoiiirei  of  Pliscns  ;  Tunearsi  of 
Jomandes.  5.  Bowet,  Priseus  and  Jomandes.  6. 
Sorosgij  Prisons.  7.  Kuturguri  {Kolriguri  in  Aga». 
thias),  Procqiius.  Cutziagiri,  Jomandes.  8.  Ut^ 
urguri  of  Agathias.  9.  Uliizuri  of  Agathias. 
Ultzimures  of  Jomandes.  10.  Angisdriy  Jor- 
nandes.  11.  BitugureSf  Jomandes.  IS.  Sataget, 
Jomandes ;  probably  same  as  Satagarii.  13.  Sabiri, 
Procopius.  14.  Urvgi,  15.  One^uri,  tt^lmngi^g  to 
the  oonntiy  called  Onognria,  Q«ogc.  Bavenn.  16. 
ZaUf  Menander.  17.  Saraguri.  The  list  can  pro- 
bably be  increased.  It  is  considered,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  statement  that  the  temi  Hun 
was  a  generic  and  effective  name,  was  baaed  upon  a 
sufficient  list  <^  species.  The  evidoioe  as  to  the 
Hun  affinities  of  the  preceding  tribes  is  not  unifonn. 
It  is  stranger  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  aU, 
however,  it  seems  sufikient.  For  further  informatioa 
see  Zenss,  w,  Hunni,  Alani,  Bulgari,  Auares. 

The  Acatzibl — One  name  of  grate  unportsnoe 
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tiiaa  th»  rert  haa  been  reserved,  AeatsirL  What 
Priacoa  foond,  on  hia  ymt  to  AttUa'a  court  or  camp^ 
jreapecting  these  AoaiKtri^  has  been  already  noticed. 
We  mnat  remonber  where  ihey  lay,  via.  in  the  moon- 
tain  districts  of  the  parts  about  Hungary,  (say)  in 
Tranaylvania.  Contrast  this  locality  with  that  of  the 
Avars,  who^  in  their  original  locality,  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  jiorthem  of  Hnns;  and  who  (we  must 
remember)  an  distinctly  designated  by  that  name. 
So  are  the  Acatari.  Now,  between  these  limits  Uy 
the  Scythia  of  Herodotna.  That  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  belonged  to  the  great  Turk  fiunily  is,  in 
the  present  article,  a  postnUte ;  bnt  evidence  will  be 
given  of  this  &ct  in  the  articles  Sgtthajs,  Sctthia. 
And  theHona,  with  their  allied  popoktions,  were  Turk 
also.  Neither,  however,  were  indigenons  to  Eorope: 
bat,  on  the  ooctrvy,  each  intmsive,  each  originally 
Asiatic ;  each,  under  an  a  priori  view  of  their  pro- 
bable origin,  from  the  north-western  parts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
facts  of  the  Hun  history,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
migrations  later  than  that  of  the  Scythae  (Skoloti) 
to  bring  them  into  Europe,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
^tuch.  And,  whatever  may  haye  been  the  actual 
fiMsts  in  the  history  of  the  Scythae,  there  ia  no  evi- 
dence of  their  having  either  been  ejected  from 
their  European  oocupandet,  or  extinguiehed  at 
populatione.  The  only  definite  £m^  ia  a  change  of 
the  names  by  which  the  populations  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Europe  are  known.  It  is  suggested,  then, 
that  the  history  of  the  populations  akin  to  the  Hun, 
from  the  5th  century  forwards,  is,  in  the  main,  a 
continuance  of  the  history  of  the  Scythae  cf  the  4th 
century  b.  c.  Bnt  is  there  any  evidence  of  such 
continuity?  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  eome. 
The  Karlofioi  of  Herodotna  are,  probably,  the  Cu- 
Ogmn  of  later  writers.  The  Huns  of  Attik  are  not 
only  called  Scythae,  but  more  specifically  Rogal 
Scythae.  (Priscus,  de  LegaL  8.  1.)  Lastly,  comes 
the  notice  of  the  Xovkoi  (vid.  enp.)  by  Ptdem. 

But  what  if  IheAcaiBiH^sAgaihjprti  t  Mr.  New- 
man, in  a  paper  on  the  Scgthia  ofSerodotne,  places 
them  in  TraosylTania.  So  much  for  the  coincidence 
of  place  and  phwe.  What  aa  to  name  and  name  ? 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  dl£Eereoce  we  must 
expect  d  priori.  The  two  words  have  come  to  us 
through  different  routes,  and  at  different  times. 
Agathgrsi  is  Greek — early,  classical  Greek;  as 
(as  Greek)  Boman  also.  It  waa  taken  by  our  early 
Greek  authorities  at  secondrhand ;  perhaps  even  lees 
directly  than  that  This  means,  that  it  was  iHit 
taken  irom  the  Agathgrti  themselves,  but  that  it 
passed  through  an  intermediate  language,  becoming 
thereby  liable  to  change. 

But  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Priscus  got  it  either 
first-hand,  or  through  the  Goths,  and  tAair  forms  are, 
Axiripoi  and'AKOT^Ipoi,  Acattiri  (m  certain  MS&, 
Aeazzhriy,  It  would  be  strange  if  the  words  were 
llker  than  they  are.  There  has  been  a  di&rence  of 
medium,  and  a  difference  of  form  is  the  natural  result. 
The  present  writer  makes  no  secret  of  laying  great 
stress  on  these  words,  Acatziri  and  Agathgrti ,  even 
at  the  risk  oi  being  accused  of  indulging  in  etymo- 
logies. He  will,  era  long,  strengthen  it  by  another ; 
submitting  that  the  two  combined  are  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  standing  alone :  th^  oonfirm 
each  other.  At  present  he  sums  up  with  the  inference, 
that  if  the  Acatziri  were  Huns,  and  the  Agathyrsi 
Scythae,  and  each  occupied  the  same  locality  at  times 
so  distant  as  the  ages  of  Herodotna  and  Priscus, 
tome  member  of  the  Hun  name,  at  least,  was  m  titu 
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in  Transylvania  aiz  centuries  before  Attila's  time, — 
tome  Scythians  cdncided  with  tome  Huns. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  history  of  the»e 
parts  be  read  ba&wards.  For  the  parts  between  the 
Aluta  and  the  Dniester,  it  was  the  Bomans  of  TraJ4n 
who  disphu^  the  descendants  of  the  Scythae  of 
Herodotus,  fragments  of  whom  remained  in  Tran- 
sylvania as  Acaiairi  in  the  time  of  Attila.  And  why 
not  the  Huna  of  Attila  be  what  the  Acatziri  were  ? 
No  evidence  bringt  them  from  ang  point  eait  of  the 
AbUa,  All  that  evidence  doee  is  to  say  that  certain 
Hnns  fought  against  certain  Alans  on  the  Maeotis; 
that  certain  Huns  ejected  certain  Thervings  from 
Bessarabia ;  that  certain  Huns  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Aluta  and  TbeisB.  All  beyondisM»/*erenc«; 
and  the  inference  of  the  present  writer  is,  that  the  Huns 
of  Attila  were  no  new  comers  in  Hungary.  Where 
was  Attila's  court  or  camp  ?  Not  in  Btnoan  Dacia, 
nor  yet  in  Boman  Pannonia :  bnt  just  in  that  part 
between  the  two  that  was  never  Bomanised ;  a  likely 
spot  for  the  remains  of  such  independence  as  the 
Scythian  portion  of  Dacia  might  preserve,  but  not  a 
likely  spot  for  a  new  invader  from  the  Don  or  Volga. 
Part,  then,  of  Dacia  was  Scythian  or  Turk  ?  Cer- 
tainly. No  man  can  say  how  much.  And  the  sub- 
jects of  Decebalns  may  have  been  Scythian  or  Turk, 
deeoendants  of  the  A^thynii,  ancestors  of  the  Acat- 
ziri, cloee  kinsmen  of  the  Hnns  of  Attila.  Such  is 
the  inference.  If  soldiers,  why  not  captains  ?  why 
not  Decebalns  himself  ?  There  are  thoee  who  may 
think  that  the  notion  of  Decebalns  being  a  Turk 
supplies  a  rednctio  ad  abeurdmn.  Tet  it  is  only 
our  preconceived  notions  that  are  shocked.  No  facts 
are  against  it.  Why  should  not  the  Agathyrsi 
of  Dacia  have  supplied  a  leader  as  well  as  any 
other?  Decebalua  is  a  word  strange  to  Gothic, 
strange  to  Slavonic,  not  ttrange  to  Turk  history. 
When  the  proper  and  specific  Turks  first  appear  in 
the  field  of  history,  aa  they  do  in  the  reign  ^  Jus- 
tinian, the  name  of  the  first  Turk  khan  is  that  of 
the  hst  Dacian  king— >Disbul,in  Gibbon ;  AiCo^wAor, 
in  Menander  (p.  301). 

The  true  hutorical  character  of  Attila  will,  per- 
haps, never  be  recognised ;  but,  if  we  must  have 
extremes,  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  reconstmctor 
cf  an  impaired  nationality,  and  the  analogue  of  Pela- 
giua  in  Spain  rather  thsji  of  Tamerlane  in  Asia,  ia 
aa  Uttle  removed  firon  the  probable  truth  aa  the 
notion  that  he  waa  the  Scourge  of  God  and  the 
symbol  of  barbarism.  The  ejection  of  the  Gotha 
aeema  to  have  a  simple  detsil  in  the  history  of 
Dada, — possibly  the  first  great  event  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Scythic  (or  Scytho-Sarmatian)  king- 
dom aa  oppoeed  to  a  Bomano-Germanic  one.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  much  more  certain  that  the  Goths  were 
the  intruders  than  it  is  that  the  Huns  were. 

Wbitb  Hum  (OtfjwM  Acvjcoi),  C1DAI11TAB4 
Nkpthautab,  ErHTHAUTAB. — Cidriato  is  the 
name  in  Priscus ;  vkite,  the  epithet  of  Proco- 
pius.  Their  locality  was  the  8onth«westem  part 
of  Turkestan:  their  affinities,  probably  Turk;  the 
present  Turcomans  being  their  likeliest  descendants. 
They  appear  in  history  as  being  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Piroces,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  sixth  cen* 
tury.  (Procop.  B,  P.  I  8.)  They  are  distinctly 
stated  by  Procopius  to  have  agreed  with  the  Huna 
chiefly  in  name;  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
epithet  ipAtte,  because  their  complexion  waa  fair, 
to  have  been  comparatively  dvihsed,  settled,  and 
agricultural. 

CBioziiTAB.-^Neamaon  oooaidered  that  a  popu- 
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]ation  named  by  Anmuaniis  MaroenimiB  Chiomiatj 
•re  Hans — nune  for  niune.  Thur  king  Gmmbstee, 
mlong  with  the  kiag  of  the  Caacesuu  Albania,  was 
an  ally  of  Sapor  in  the  war  against  Julian  (ztHl 
6.  §  22).  Populationa  akin  to  the  Huns  in  North- 
era  Armenia,  or  along  the  Georgian  frontier,  are 
by  no  means  improbable. 

Rblatiuhb  of  thb  Huvhi  to  thk  Huh-jo 
OF  Chinbsb  HI8T0BY. — The  criticism  upon  the 
oonnecUon(real  or  supposed)  of  the  Huns  with  a 
population  that  came  in  contact  with  the  Chinese, 
has  been  deferred  untU  the  present  occasion.  It 
comes  best  after  a  notice  of  the  White  Huns. 
Gibbon's  account  is  that  of  De  Gnignes.  Neumann 
has  adopted,  and  in  some  degree  sanctioned,  the 
▼iewB  of  the  French  and  English  historians.  As 
Neumann  is  well  Tersed  in  Chinese  literature,  his 
opinion  is  important.  The  criticism  of  the  preeent 
writer  is  bas«d  upon  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the 
tort  He  only  takes  the  eridenoe  as  he  finds  it. 
Let  us  see  what  is  stated,  and  then  compare  it  with 
what  is  proved.  A  writer  (Sse-ma-tsien)  whose 
date  is  fixed  about  B.  c.  100,  but  whose  writings 
hsTv  not  come  down  to  us,  and  who  is  only  known 
fimn  being  quoted  by  Ma-tu-an-Iin  (a  writer  of  the 
eighth  century  a.  d.).  is  said  to  have  stated  that, 
between  b.  a  2367  sjid  b.  c.  2205,  tiiere  lived  on 
the  Upper  Hoangho  a  tribe  called  by  the  Chinese 
Sban-jang  (armed  momUaineert),  Between  B.a 
S205  and  B.  a  1766,  the  name  for  the  population 
of  these  localities  is  Hun.Jo.  That  the  Sban-jang 
are  the  Hun-jo  under  a  Chinese,  and  the  Hun-jo 
the  Shan-jang  under  a  native  name,  is  stated  by 
Neumann ;  but  it  if  on  «i/ereiieis  qf  ku  owi^,  un- 
supported (so  far  as  his  text  goes)  by  anything 
Chinese.  Hence,  admitting  ^e  Hun-jo  to  be 
Huns,  the  evidence  of  their  being  Sban-jang  is  in- 
complete. This  subtracts  something  from  their 
antiquity.  The  histoiy  proceeds  with  the  statement 
that — about  B.  a  300  there  was  a  great  Tanjou 
(sovereign)  of  the  Hun>  jo  named  Tedman,  and  that 
he  came  1000  yean  after  an  individual  named  Shun- 
wei ;  nothmg  being  known  for  the  intervaL  This 
inbtrscts  again  from  the  historical  antiquity  of  the 
Hnn-ja  About  b.  o.  207  MaoCun  conquers  great 
part  of  China,  and  about  ▲.d.  90  his  descendants 
are  themselves  conquend  and  ejected.  This  we 
get  from  the  Chinese.  We  also  get  the  statement 
that  these  broken  and  ejected  Hun-jo  moved  west- 
wards. They  are  now  getting  towards  a  time  and 
phu»  where  European  histoty  takes  cognisance  of 
them.  The  Hun-jo  are  pressed  by  the  Chineee, 
press  upon  the  Alans,  and  come  out  as  the  Huns  of 
thetimeofValens. 

It  may  narrow  the  questioo  if  we  criticise  this 
last  &ct  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Hun-jo  only;  leaving 
out  the  earlier  ones,  as  being  but  remotely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Huns.  Can  the  fugitive  from  China, 
▲.  D.  9yO,  be  connected  with  the  invaders  of  South 
Bussia  in  the  time  of  Valens  ?  The  best  attention 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
him  with  the  oonvictioD  that  the  connection  is  one 
of  their  own  making.  No  western  writer  carries  the 
Huns  east  of  the  Volga ;  no  Chinese  one,  west  of  the 
latitude  of  Xiake  BailnL  Neumann's  references  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Alans  are  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  historians.  The  context  shows  that  they 
are  not  The  link,  then,  ia  hypothetical  and  unsa- 
tisfisctory. 

It  may  hive  atmck  aome  that  the  whole  of  the 
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Chinsae  evidence  for  these  eariy  tunes  ii 
factory, — unsatisfiu:toiy  even  as  a  general 
But  there  are  suspicious  details  as  welL  Te^hnan, 
the  first  Tanjou  of  the  Huns,  reappears  some  cen- 
turies later  as  the  first  Khan  of  the  Turks.  Neu- 
mann himself  argues  that  the  word  Gan-tsai  (or 
Antaai)  in  the  Chinese  books  means  Asia,  word  for 
word;  and  that  it  was  a  name  taken  from  the 
westera  world.  If  this,  why  not  mora  ?  Why  not 
the  name  Hun-jo?  The  frets  that  are  found  in  the 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  Hun-jo  histoiy,  as 
taken  from  the  Chinese,  are  suspiciously  like  the 
facts  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  The  name  Dit- 
a-pml  is  given  as  being  a  ChuMse  form  for  AifdUbw* 
Aof ,  a  king  certunly  connected  with  Bynantine,  not 
80  certainly  with  Chineee,  histoiy.  tl  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Hun-jo  is 
(Mer  than  the  influence  of  thoee  Syrian  Christians 
in  China  and  Mongolia,  who  gave  the  Mongdians 
their  alj^iabet,  and  with  it  (perhaps)  a  sufficient 
mkling  of  the  history  of  Westera  As»  to  be  adapted 
to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  countiy. 

But,  granting  this  view  to  be  untenable,  and  that 
the  Chinese  history  is  authentic,  we  must  renienibei 
that  the  Huns  of  Attila  were  one  thing,  the  White 
Huns  of  Turkestan  another;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  if  some  Huns  or  other  must  be  brought  in 
contact  with  China,  the  case  is  the  stranger  for 
those  of  Turkestan.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
Turk  populations  of  Tarkend  and  Khoten  belong  to 
what  is  called  C^tnese  Tmiary  ;  wheresa,  betvneen 
the  Northern  Turks  (Tartaxy)  and  Chma,  the  vMt 
tnct  of  Mongolia  intervenes. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  reasons  for  dtsconncctmg 
the  Huns  of  Attila  and  the  Hun>jo  of  Chinese 
authors.  (Gibbon,  Dedme  and  Fall,  ^ ;  Creasy, 
DecimveBaUlu  of  ike  TrorU(Chalons) :  De  Guignes, 
Hietoire  dee  Hmie;  Neumann,  Die  VoUoer  dee  Smd- 
iehen  Rmtehndi.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

HUNNUM,  in  Britsin,  the  fifth  station  along  the 
line  of  the  Vallum,  beginning  at  Segedunnm 
(TFafisBNd),  where  the  Notitaa  places  the  Ak  Sabi- 
niana — a  body  of  troops  probably  named  after 
Hadrian's  empress,  Sabina.  It  coincides  with  the 
present  locality  ofHaUoUj  where  Roman  remains  are 
abundant,  and  where,  in  ▲.d.  1600,  Camden  found  a 
monumental  slab  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  a  soldier 
of  the  Ala  Sabiniana.  For  a  notice  of  the  excavatifln 
made  at  Hunnum  and  its  results,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  Soman  road,  and  a  bridge  made  oat  an  older 
Boman  one,  see  Bnice*s  JRonum  WcM,  pp.  I8S— 
141.  [&  G.  L.] 

HYAEA.  [HTLE,Na2.] 
HYAMPEIA.  [Dblphi,  p.  764,  a.] 
HYA'MFOLIS  CTdfiiroXis:  EtLTaforofdrm), 
an  ancient  town  of  Phods,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/t 
iL  521),  and  said  to  have  been  fbonded  by  the 
Hyantes  after  they  had  been  expelled  firam  Boeolia 
by  the  Cadmeians.  (Pans.  ix.  35.  §  5;  Strsb.  ix. 
p.  424.)  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Orchomenus  to  Opus  (Pans.  2.  e.),  and,  as  it  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  which  formed  a  con- 
venient passage  firam  Locris  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia, 
its  name  frequently  occurs  in  histoiy.  It  was  st 
the  entrance  of  this  pass  that  the  Phocians  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalians.  (Herod,  vni  28.) 
Hyampolis  was  afterwards  destroyed,  along  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns,  by  the  army  of  Xffxes.  (Herod. 
viil83.)  InB.aS71Jason,  inlusmarehthroagh 
Phocis,  when  he  was  returning  frtan  Boeotia  after 
the  battle  of  Leoctni,  u  aaid  to  have  takn  Ti^iire- 


ETANTES. 
Hirir  li  apiJimu*  (Xan.  BAn.  *.  §  UT), 
wbich  i>  inppiiiiad  bj  nmw  to  b«  tba  unn  place  u 
Clajra*,  >  Tilbgi  belocifrinff  to  Ujimpolis.  (Plot. 
ill  firC.  Jfi>l.l).aU;Vikkni.adfarA£TiiL380 
Id  B.C.  347  a  bitlle  wu  tun^ht  dsu'  Hjimpolia 
beCwcHi  the  Bwotiwa  and  Phodins.  (Diod.  iri. 
S6.)  The  citj  is  aii  to  bave  been  deetnijed  bj 
Philip ;  bat,  aa  PaouDias  ilaln  that  the  andent 
agora,  mnt^-booH.  and  tbeatra  mn  atill  mnaiu- 
InjE  inUi  liin«,  it  mmt  have  bsencMefly  tits  fintifi- 
caliona  wbich  wen  deatrajad  bf  Philip.  At  all 
(Tenu  it  contiDnad  to  ba  an  lobabilad  dtf,  and  ia 
moitioiad  b  the  Soman  wan  ia  Qreaco.  (LJT. 
ixiii.  18.)  It  wai  onbelMiad  bj  Hadrian  with  a 
St«.  Paanniiit  mmtiana  also  a  taaflt  oC  Actamia, 
who  waa  the  deilj  chirfj  worahipped  in  the  dtj. 
(Pani.  X.  35.  g§  t.  T.)  Plinj  (It.  T.  i.  IS)  and 
Piolemj  (iiL  IS.  §  SO)  gmnHODilj  docriba  Hjam- 
poliB  aa  a  atj  of  BoeCFtia. 

Tba  Tuiju  of  Hjampolia  maj  bto  aooD  npoa  a 
height  aboDt  fiva  miiinteH  oorthwaid  of  tho  villaga 
of  VogdIiinL  "  The  entire  circuit  of  tha  futihca- 
tions  a  traccablCf  bat  thej  are  moat  completo  on  the 
wealam  lide.  The  maaonrj  ia  of  the  third  order, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  moit  ngnlar  kind.  The 
drcamfsrCDce  ia  aboat  thnB-qnarlen  of  a  mile.  Tha 
direct  dialaoos  to  tbii  ruin  froni  the  lonunit  of  Abae 
ia  not  mon  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  ■  nonh-wnt 
dinKlioD.  Btkw  Vo^dUn,  m  the  aide  of  a  ataep 
bank  which  Ula  to  tha  vallaj  of  XUtom,  a  foun- 
tain iuuing  from  the  rock  tt  diaebarged  ttatoagb 
two  ipoats  into  a  atima  reaerrnr  of  andent  omatroc- 
tion,  which  standi  probab);  in  ita  origii 
(Leake,  JV«1i<niCreBdB,voLiL  pp.  167,      ,, 

Stnbo  lelatea  (I.  o.)  that  than  waa  another ' 
namtd    Hyampolia,    ii    Fhocia,   aitoated  on 
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aboriginal  inhabitanli  of  Bocctia,  who  wen  dnno 
oat  c^  this  emintr;  bj  the  CaitmeJam,  whenopon 
thej  founded  the  town  of  Hjampolia  in  Phocii. 
(P>ai.ii.B.S  1,  ii.39.  gS;  Stiab.nL  p.  321,  ix. 
pp.401.  4M,  I.  p^ 464.) 

UVBLA  ("raui  Eth.  TB*^!,  HTblanda,  bat 
the  adjactiTa  (orm  ia  Hjblaana),  i*  the  DanM  of  no 
laN  than  tEicee  dUM  of  Sldlj,  which  are  cAea  taa- 
fbnndad  with  «*cta  other,  and  which  it  ia  lODMlimei 

1.  ^krgeit  and  moMcanaidanUe  of  the  three, 
tbenc*  called  fat  dfitjnctioii's  eake  Bgbla  Mi^or  or 
Magna  (^rexn  4  M*'C*"i  ^^P^-  ^-i  Psns.  t.  as. 
g  6 :  on  cdo>  'TiBAo  MryiXti :  Eckhel,  toL  L 
p.  SIS),  waa  atnalad  od  the  aiHitbem  ilope  of 
Moont  Aetna,  not  ht  frcan  Ibe  river  Sjinaetfau. 
Hence  it  ia  deacribed  by  Fanaanjas  (in  wh»e  tioM 
it  had  oeaMd  to  be  an  independent  citj)  aa  linutted 
in  tha  Inritory  of  Catana  iir  rf  Ksranlf,  L  c). 
In  like  manner,  we  Snd  it  noticed  bf  Thncjdidn 
aa  a  plac*  between  Catena  and  Centnripa,  ao  that 
the  Athaniana,  on  their  retnrn  fhim  an  eiptdition  to 
the  latter  dty,  nraged  the  com  fields  of  the  Inn- 
Means  and  Hrblaeana.  (Thuo.  tL  96).  It  waa 
clearlf  a  Sicotian  dxj;  and  faeoca,  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  other  towns  of 
that  people  in  the  interior  of  the  ishiod  which 
DneetJoB  eanght  to  unite  into  a  cunmos  Itagne,  a 
meaaan  to  which  the  Hfblaeana  akue  nfiuied  to 
•ooeife.  (Kod.  iL  B8).  It  is  quite  clear  that,  ia 
■11  the  ^oTB  pBBagea,  the  Atlnatcm  Hjbia  is  the 
m*  mMnt :  and  it  leema  probable  that  the  dtp  of 
S>bla,  which  «a*  attacked 
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after  Umr  knduig  in  Scil;  (That,  ii.  6S),  but 
withont  Baeooa,  waa  no  other,  thongh  Thuc^didea 
calls  it  Uj'bla  Geleatis  ("TdAa  q  rtAwrit).  as 
epithet  which  haa  been  gcnerallj  anppoaed  to  belong 
to  the  second  dtj  of  the  name.     (See  Ko.  2.) 

Dnring  the  Second  Pnnio  War,  Uvj  mentions 
H;bla  sa  one  cf  the  towna  that  wen  indoced  to 
revolt  lo  the  Canhagimaos  in  s.  o.  Sll,  bat  were 
qoicklj  lecoTored  bj  the  fiocnan  praetor  M.  Cm- 
nelina.  (Ur.  ixtL  31.)  In  tha  time  of  Ciceni  the 
Ujbhosaa  (evidentl;  tha  people  of  tha  Aetnaean 
ulj)  appear  a*  a  consideiahle  mnnici;al  ccmma- 
nity,  with  a  territotj  fertile  In  com  (Cic  Vorr.  iiL 
43):  and  HjbU  ia  one  of  the  few  placet  in  tha 
interior  of  Sicilj  which  PonponJns  Uela  thinki 
worth;  of  menUon.  lis  name  is  also  fbnnd  both  in 
Pliny,  who  reckcna  it  among  the  "  popoli  stiMO- 
diarii"  of  tha  island,  and  in  Ptolemj.  Hence  it  ia 
itianga  that  Pasaaniaa  appears  to  apeak  of  it  aa 
in  his  time  ntlerlj  dcaidatc.  Tbe  paiaage,  how. 
aver,  ii  ■Itogetho'  so  conlosed  that  it  ie  verj 
difficult  to  lajF  of  wAkA  Hjbta  he  a  there  speaking. 
(MaL  iL  7.  |18;  Plin.  iiL  8.  e  14  i  PtoL  iii.  4. 
§  14;  Pane.  T.  S3.  §6.)  We  Bnd  no  later  notice 
of  it,  though  an  inadiption  st  Chriatian  times  found 
at  Calaaa  appears  to  refer  to  Hjbla  as  atill  aiisliug 
nnder  ita  ancient  name.  (CaateU.  Inter.  Sieil 
p.  S53,  no.  4S.) 

Tha  site  cannot  be  fixed  with  certaintj  :  but  the 
pcailioo  snggeat^  bj  Clnverina,  at  Paltmo  (abont 
IS  milaa  bum  CUonia),  ia  probable  enough,  and 
derives  Btnmg  omfinnation  fnmi  the  discoverj  in 
that  d^  of  an  altar  dedicated  "  Veneti  Victrici 
HjbleuaL"  (Clorer.  Sidl.  p.  235;  CaateiL  JVam. 
Cet  SiciL  p.  36.)  The  difficuilj  of  iu  detcnnlBa. 
tion  arises  from  our  oncertainn  ii  to  the  lite  of  the 
oejghhooring  atf  of  Aetna.     [Aemj.] 


S.  Efbla,  called  by  Stephanos  "  the  Little "  (i^ 
Umpi),  and  by  Pauaanias  Hjbla  Gereitis  (li  Ttixd- 
T«,  Psus.  V.  as.  I  6),  waa  intimately  connected, 
if  not  identical,  wiih  tbe  Greek  rolony  of  JIkoaha, 
which  thence  derived  tbe  name  of  Meoara  Hy- 
BLAKA.  There  is  considenbla  disrrepuicy  bclwreu 
the  diflennt  acconntt  of  lbs  fonndetion  of  that 
cdony  [h[EOAKA],bat  all  agree  that  it  wu  fouiuiad 
in  the  territory,  if  not  exsctly  on  the  site,  of  the 
Sculian  town  of  HyblaL  (Tbuc.  vL  4 ;  Stnb.  tI. 
p.  267;  Scymn.  Ch.  S77  i  Serr.  ad  rirg.  EcL 
i.  50.)  HeearawBs  dealiuyed  by  Galon  of  Kyracune 
after  it  had  aubaiated  145  yeaia,  and  lis  inbabilinta 
eipelled  «  i«a»ved  elsewbtre.  (Tbuc  L  c.)  Ita 
tenitory  waa  naturally  incorporated  with  Ihsc  of 
Sjncusa,  and  the  nte  of  tbe  dty  ileelf  appeara  to 
bare  remained  deeohite  till  the  Albeniau  eipeiliii-  n 
to  Sidlj,  B.  c.  415.  when  we  find  Lamschus  judi- 
donsly  prDpasing  lo  occupy  it  as  tha  naval  slaliaD 
of  tbe  Athenian  fleet  (Thuc  vi.  4S.)  But  this 
advice  was  oveiruled,  and  the  next  spring  the  Syra- 
ooiani  erected  a  fott  for  the  ptotection  of  tba  sits, 
which  tlw  Atbeniana  repeatedly  attacked,  bat  with- 
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oat  saooesB.  (Id.  vL  75,  94.)  After  this  ire  hear 
nothing  more  either  of  Megan  or  Hybla  nntil  the 
Second  Panic  War,  when  the  former  is  mentioned 
as  a  small  town  which  was  ooeapied  hj  the  Syra- 
cosans  daring  their  hostile  operatians  against  Mar- 
oellas,  and  was  in  oooseqaenoe  taken  by  assaolt, 
plundered,  and  destroyed  bj  that  general,  b.  a  214. 
(Liv.  xziv.  SO,  35.)  A  small  town  seems,  however, 
to  have  again  grown  np  npon  the  site:  Cicero 
notices  it  nnder  the  name  of  M^aris,  but  calls  it 
only  *'  a  pUce"  near  SjncQse,  without  indicating 
that  it  was  a  town ;-  bat  both  Mefai  and  Pliny  dis- 
tinctly call  it  snch.  TCic.  Verr,  v.  25 ;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  8.  14;  MeL  ii.  7.  |  16.)  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand»  says  that  the  dtj  of  Megara  no  longer  existed, 
bat  the  name  of  Hybla  still  remained:  imd  Paosa- 
nias  speaks  of  the  htter  as  a  viUage  in  the  tenritoiy 
of  Catena.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  267 ;  Pans.  ▼.  23.  §  6.) 
The  inference  which  we  may  probably  draw  finom 
these  contradictoiy  statements  is,  that  there  was  a 
small  place  on  the  spot  which  was  sometimee  known 
as  Megara,  sometimes  as  Hybk.  The  hitter  name, 
as  Stiabo  tells  as,  still  retsined  some  celebrity  from 
the  £une  of  the  HyUaean  honey,  which  was  pro- 
daced  on  the  neighboaring  hills,  and  the  praises  of 
which  are  song  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Strab.  L  e. ; 
^iig.  EcL  I  35,  m  37 ;  Ovid,  TrUL  ▼.  13.  22, 
£x.  PonL  iT.  15.  10 ;  SiL  ItaL  zir.  199.) 

Paosanias  appears  to  apply  to  this  Hybhi  the 
epithet  of  Geiefitis  (r<p«<irff),  which  most  cer- 
tainly be  the  same  woird  with  ^e  raXearis  of  Thn- 
cydides  (tL  62),  thoogh  (as  already  observed)  the 
latter  aathor  seems  to  give  the  name  to  the  Aet- 
naean  Hybla:  the  drcamstances  of  the  campaign 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Megaiaean 
Hybla  can  be  Uiere  meant,  even  if  there  was  any 
snch  pkoe  then  in  existence.  Bat  Stephanos  also 
gives  the  name  of  Galeotae  to  the  dtixens  of  Megara 
Hyblaea  ("Y/SAa  ^  fu«y>J^  ^t  ol  iroXrrai  *Tfikauoi 
TaXHtreu  McTopcit,  Steph.  B.  9.  **rfi^):  and 
these  Qaleotae  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  on  the  antho- 
rity  of  Philistas,  as  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Cic.  de  JHvin,  L  20),  a 
qaality  which  Paosanias  expressly  ascribes,  on  the 
same  aathority,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  Gereatis. 
(Pans.  ▼.  23.  §  6.)  We  seem,  therofore,  compelled 
to  admit  that  these  Qaleotae  were  the  native  or 
Sicnlian  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  which  Megara 
was  foanded :  and  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable 
that  there  lUways  existed  a  Sicnlian  town  of  HyUa, 
distinct  from  the  Greek  city  of  Megara,  thoogh  of 
coarse  dependent  npon  the  latter  in  the  days  oiF  its 
power.  Bat  the  passage  of  Paosanias  as  it  stands, 
is  so  confosed  (if  not  corropt)  that  it  is  difficolt  to 
rely  on  it :  and  he  himself  admits  the  coofbsion  that 
frequently  existed  between  the  two  cities  of  the 
name,  and  which  ^erented  him  from  prononndng 
positively  which  of  them  it  was  that  had  dedicated 
ofierings  at  Olympia.    (Pans.  L  e.) 

The  site  of  the  Megaraean  Hybhi  appears  to  be 
clearly  fixed  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Contoro,  the  ancient  Alabos,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  the  Sinos  Megarensis:  a  short  distance  from 
its  right  bank,  Fazello  describes  the  nuns  of  a  oon- 
siderable  town  as  visible  in  his  day,  hot  in  D*OrviUe*s 
time  there  remained  cmly  very  slight  and  uncertain 
vestiges.  (Fazell.  de  Btb.  ^.  iiL  4.  p.  159  ;  D'Or- 
viUe,  iSictfJd,  p.  172.)  Clnverins  follows  Faxello  in 
regarding  these  as  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colony 
of  Megara,  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  that  isity  was  sitoated  nearer  to  the  modem 
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Agotta.  [Mboara.]  The  neighbooring  village 
of  MdilU  is  supposed  by  local  writers  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  fram  the  honey  of  the  Hyblaean  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 

3.  The  third  city  of  the  name^  called  by  Stepha- 
nas "  the  Less  "  fTiSXa  i^  ixdrrrmp),  and  sumaioed 
Hbra  or  Hbbajba  CHpe^  *Hpala),  is  much  the 
least  known  of  the  thxve.  No  allusion  to  it  is  fonnd 
in  Paosanias,  where  he  is  distingnishiog  the  other 
two  cities  of  the  name,  nor  m  any  of  the  geogrt- 
phers:  but  we  find  in  the  Itineraries  a  town  of 
Hybla,  placed  on  the  line  of  road  from  Syracose  to 
Agrigentum,  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  both 
the  preceding,  and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than 
the  third  HybU  of  Stephanos.  It  was  sitoated, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  18  miles  from  Acrw 
{PalaeBolo)j  on  the  road  to  Agrigentum,  hot  its 
precise  site  has  not  been  identi&d.  (/Cm.  AnL  p^  89; 
Tab.  Pent).  A  passage  in  which  Cicero  maks  of 
a  town  called  Hera, in  Sicily  {ad  iitt.iL  L  §5), has 
bsen  thooght  to  refer  to  this  town;  hot  the  reading 
is  very  doubduL 

The  dreumstance  that  there  were  so  many  towns 
called  Hybla  in  Sicily  probably  arose  from  the  het 
mentioned  by  Paosanias,  that  there  was  a  local 
divinity  of  the  name.  (Pans.  v.  23.  §  6.)  [R.H.B.] 
HTCCARA  or  HY'CARA  C^tatapa,  Thoc; 
'TKopOy  Died.,  Steph.  B. :  Etk  Tadpnt,  Id.),  a 
small  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Pft- 
normus  and  the  port  of  Segesta.  Tltoeydidas  tdls 
us  it  was  a  Sicanian  town;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  independent  of,  and  on  hostile  terms  with,  the 
neighbounng  city  of  Sai^esta.  Henoe^  daring  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sidly,  B.a  415,  Midas,  as 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  fieet  akng  tiw  H.  coast 
of  the  isknd,  landed  at  Hyccaia,  whk£  he  took  and 
plundered,  and  afterwards  made  it  over  'to  the 
Scgestans.  (Thuc.  vL  62;  Diod.  xiiL  6.)  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  realised  100  tidentB  bj 
the  booty  thus  acquired :  among  the  captives  taken 
on  this  occasion  was  the  oelebnted  cooitesan  Lais, 
then  a  mere  child,  who  was  carried  to  Corinth  and 
there  sold  as  a  slave.  (Pint  Nie,  15,  Aldb.  39 ; 
Athen.  xiii  p.  589;  Pans,  il  2.  {5;  Steph.  B. 
S.9.  'Tnpa-,  SchoL  m  AritUpk  At  179.)  Mo 
subsequent  notice  of  Hyocara  is  found  in  histny:  it 
probably  continued  to  be  but  a  small  place,  and  a 
mere  dependency  of  Segesta  or  Psnonnus :  but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  for  its  name  reappears  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (ppw  91,  97),  i^idi  plaees  it 
M.  P.  fixxn  Panormus,  proceeding  akng  the  coast  to 
the  westward.  This  distance  comcides  with  a  place 
called  Mwro  di  Carim,  when,  aoeovding  to  Faaello, 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  vrere  still  visible  in  his 
time.  The  modem  town  of  Carim  (the  name  of 
which  is  probably  derived  firam  that  of  Hyocara) 
has  been  removed  to  a  distance  of  three  mileB 
inland.  (FaselL  de  JUb.  Sie.  viL  6 ;  Chiver.  SieO. 
p.  272.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

HYDASPES  CTMinnit,  Strab.  xv.  pi  686;  PIm. 
vL  20.  s.  23;  Mek,  iii  7.  6;  Curt  iv.  5;  Dion. 
Peri^.  V.  1139),  one  of  the  principal  riven  of  thai 
part  of  India  called  the  PrnjAb.  It  risea  in  the 
north-western  EimAleh  mountains  in  Knthmit ,  and, 
after  flowing  neariy  S.,  fiUb  into  the  Ar— ;«—  or 
ChenAb.  Its  Sanscrit  name  was  FitosH,  which  is 
probably  preserved  in  that  of  one  of  ito  ncden  titles, 
of  the  river  of  BehniL  Its  pieeenl  most  nsoal  name 
is  JeluHL  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  liver  that 
Alexander  bailt  his  fleet  of  timber  which  he  piocuwA 
from  the  Monies  Em^  (western  BimdUk)  (Slah. 
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Z7.  ]k.  698),  and  fimght  the  great  bftttk  with  Poms, 
fbanding,  after  its  snoceesfn]  tenninaticm,  two  dties 
in  commeinoration  of  it, — Nicaea  (now  BehnU  f)  and 
Bncephala.  (Arrian,  Anab,  ▼.  19.)  Arrian  le- 
nutfls  that  the  Hydaspes,  on  flowing  into  the  Acestnea, 
lost  its  name;  but  that  the  Aoesines,  after  receiving 
the  HydnoteSi  preaerved  its  title  nnchanged  (vi.  14; 
Curt  ix.  4).  The  river  seems  to  have  beat  con- 
sidered (me  of  great  size  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion,  as  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  saw 
crocodiles  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  696.)  Many 
wonderful  stories  seem  to  have  been  related  aboat  it 
by  the  poets,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  "^  fabolosos 
Hydaspes "  {Carm,  L  22.  8).  Viigil  caUs  it  **  Me- 
das  Hydaspes"  {Georg,  iv.  211),  using  Medns  in 
the  general  sense  of  eastern.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
daspes  (BtiSffwiis^  viL  1.  26),  which  is  nearer  to  its 
native  name  than  the  mora  common  Greek  appd- 
Ution.  [V.] 

HY'DATA  CTJoto,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  9),  a  town  in 
Dacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  Kurte  Ard- 
sckitch  in  WaUachia.  (KSppen,  Nachr.  von  einigen 
tn  Ungam^  SiebeiAurgm^  beJkidUchen  AU^  Wien, 
1823,  p.  19.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

HYDE,  a  town  of  nnoertain  site,  on  the  frontier 
oetween  Cappadocia  and  GaUtia.  (Plin.  v.  25;  Hie- 
rocl.  p.  675:  GonciL  Chaked.  p.  526.)     [L.  S.] 

HYDISSA  CTbunra),  a  small  town  in  Caria, 
respecting  the  site  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  sitoated  on  the  east  of  Myhissa. 
(PtoL  V.  2.  §  20;  Staph.  B.  s,v.  "T^uraos;  Plin.  v 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDBA  (^'TSpa),  a  promontory  on  the  sonth  of 
the  golf  of  EUea  in  Aeolis,  forming  the  sooth-wes- 
tern comer  of  the  bay,  and  now  called  Cops  Foiia. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  622 ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA.     [AsTOUA,  p.  64,  a.] 

HYDRAMUM  C^Bpofuw,  Stadiasm,;  tSpo/iTo, 
Stei^.  B.:  Eth.  T9pafju€is)j  a  dty  of  Crete,  which 
the  Maritime  liineraiy  plaees  at  100  stadia  to  the 
£.  of  Amphimatriom.  There  can  be  no  donbt  bat 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  modem  Sfakian  village 
of  DhrdnuOf  situated  in  the  fertile  little  plain  run- 
ning between  the  mountains  and  the  shore  along  the 
bay  of  AmphimaUa.  (Pashley,  TVap.  vol  i.  p.  72; 
Hock,  Krtia,  vol.  i.  pp.  395,  484.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDRACTES  (yipcu^s,  Arrian,  Anak  vi.  8, 
IS,  14,  Ind.  c.  3),  a  river  of  the  Ponfili,  which  flows 
nearly  SW.  from  the  lower  chain  of  the  western 
Himdleh  mountains  till  it  joins  the  Acesines  {Ck^ 
ndb).  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  FravaU,  which  has 
been  slightly  modified  into  its  preeent  appellatian  of 
the  Havi,  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  jomed  the 
Acesines  in  the  territory  of  the  Cambistholi,  after 
having  already  received  as  tributaries  the  Hyphasis 
(now  Vipdm),  the  Sarangea,  and  the  Kendms.  (/ndL 
c.  4.)  This  is  not  stricUy  correct,  as  the  Hyphasis 
fiills  into  the  Acesines  somewhat  below  the  H$i' 
draotet.  Strabo  calls  this  river  Hyarotis  (yap&riSj 
XV.  pp.  694 — 697),  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  form  of  the  native  name.  Curtius,  on  the 
other  hand,  writes  Hydraotes  (ix.  1.  §  13).  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  a  river  he  calls  the  Adris  or  Ruadris, 
which  is  probably  the  same  stream  (vii.  1.  §§  26, 
27).  [V.l 

HYDBEA  (y^pki:  Eth,  'TSfwdrnr:  Hifdra),  a 
small  island  (^  the  coast  of  Hermionis  and  Troe- 
aenia.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
HermJODe,  who  gave  the  island  to  the  Samian  exiles 
instead  of  money,  and  the  latter  pawned  it  to  the 
Troezenians.    (Hecat  a|>.  Stq>h,  B,  «.  v.;  Herod. 
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iii.  59;  Pans.  ii.  34.  §  9.)  Hydrea,  which  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  became  in  modem  times  the 
head-quarters  of  Grecian  commerce  and  the  cradle 
of  modem  Grecian  freedom.  Although  Hgdra  is 
only  a  few  miles  in  ciicumference,  so  rocky  as 
scarcely  to  yield  the  common  vegetables,  and  with 
no  water  except  what  is  collected  in  cisterns,  it 
attained  by  its  commerce  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity.  Before  the  Greek  revolution  it  had 
a  wealthy  population  of  more  than  25,000  souls, 
and  upwards  of  300  trading  vessels.  But  the  losses 
which  the  Hydriotes  experienced  gave  a  blow  to 
their  prosperity  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered. (Holland,  TVaoelf,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  2nd  ed.; 
Boblaye,  RechercheSj  ^  p.  63;  Leake,  Pe^ci^pon- 
netiacaf  p.  284,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pekpoimetotj  vol.  u. 
p.  456.) 

HYDREXA  ('T8^a),  a  town  in  Caria,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Hydrelus,  one  of  three  bro- 
thers who  emigrated  from  Sparta.  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
650;  Staph.  B.  *.  v.;  Liv.  xxxvii.  56.)  The  Hy- 
drelitae^  no  doubt  the  people  of  Hydrela  (Plin.  v. 
29),  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Cibyra.     [L.  S.] 

HYDIUACXJS  ('TSpuue^O,  a  smaU  stream  which 
ran  into  the  sea  idcng  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  name  by  Mercian  (p.  22)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  8).  [V.] 

HYDRUNTUM,  called  in  Greek  and  sometimes 
also  in  Latin  HYDRUS  {'T^vtiEth.  'TSpo^iot; 
Hydrantinus,  but  an  inscription  has  Hndrentinus: 
Otranto)f  a  dtj  of  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  for 
which  it  was  indebted  to  the  drcumstanoe  of  its 
being  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
the  passage  being  shorter  even  than  that  from  Brun- 
dusium.  (Cic.  ad  AU.Tr,2\.)  We  have  very  little 
information  as  to  its  early  history;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  a  Greek  dty,  or  at  least  had  re- 
cdved  a  Greek  colony,  though  the  tradition  related 
by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  B/cyyos),  whicii 
represented  it  as  foonded  by  Cretans,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  l^ends  'which  ascribed  a  Cretan 
origin  to  the  Sallentines  and  Messaptans,  rather  than 
to  any  hittorical  Greek  colony.  But  Scylax  dis- 
tinctly notices  '*  the  port  of  Hydros,"  in  a  passage 
where  he  is  speaking  only  of  Greek  towns  (Scyl. 
p.  5.  §  14);  and  though  he  there  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  not  an  indep^ent  dty  like  Metapontum  or 
Tarentum,  he  elsewhere  (pi  11.  §  27)  calls  it  w6\is 
hf  rf  *lmrvyif.  hence  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  dependency  of  Tarentum. 
Kor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Hydrantum  for  some  time 
after  it  had  fallen,  with  the  rest  of  the  Messapian  pen- 
insula, under  the  Roman  yoke;  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  cdony  at  Brandudum  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  that  port  having,  doubtless,  tended  to 
throw  Hydruntum  into  the  shade.  But  as  early  as 
B.  a  191  we  find  that  it  was  a  customary  place  of 
landing  in  Italy,  for  those  who  came  from  Greece 
and  crossed  over  from  Corey ra  (Liv.  xxxvi.  21);  and 
this  probably  continued  to  be  a  route  much  fre- 
quented, while  Brundusium  was  the  pdnt  of  com- 
munication with  Apdlonia  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
Cicero,  however,  recognises  the  fiu^,  that  the  shortest 
passage  from  Italy  to  the  oppodte  coast  was  from 
Hydruntum,  which  for  that  reason  he  himself  seems 
to  have  preferred  to  Brundudnm;  though  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  latter  route,  though  longer,  was  the 
safer  of  the  two.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  zv.  21,  xvi  6,  ad 
Fam.  xvi.  9 ;  Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16.)  All  the  an- 
dent  geographers  mentioii  Hydruntum  as  ntoated 
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at  the  mouth  or  entruioe  of  the  Adriatie:  Fliny 
states  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  from 
the  oppotiite  coast  near  Apollonia  at  50  M.  P.,  which 
is  jnst  about  the  truth ;  and  this  accords  also  with 
Strabo's  statement,  that  it  was  400  stadia  (50  M.  P.) 
from  Hydmntum  to  the  ishmd  of  Seson  near  the 
Acroceraanian  Promontoiy.  Pliny  adds  a  strange 
story,  that  Pyrrhos  had  at  one  time  formed  tiie 
project  of  closing  up  the  passage  with  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  been  taken  up 
at  a  later  time  by  M.  Varro,  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ;  Strab.  tI  p.  281; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  §  7  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  14.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  Hydnintam  as  in  his  time  but  a  small  place 
(roA^Xi^i  ^  c.);  but  it  seems  to  have  risen  into  a 
considerable  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire (Orell.  Itucr.  2570  ;  Lib.  CoL  p.  262),  and 
increased  gradually  in  importance  as  Brundusinm 
declined.  [Brundusium.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  appears  to  have  become  the  usual  place 
of  passa^,  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  Apollonia, 
Dyrrhachinm,  and  thence  to  Constantinople;  so 
that  the  Itineraries  all  give  the  routes  of  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  East  upon  this 
suppmitton.  {lUn,  Ant.  pp.  115,  823,  829  ;  Itin. 
Marit.  p.  489;  lUn.  Sier.  p.  609.)  The  same 
state  of  things  continued  also  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  :  hence,  during  the  wars  of  the 
GoCbs  with  BeUsarins  and  Narses,  Hydmntum  as* 
snmes  an  importame  ftf^  difleieot  from  what  it 
possessed  in  Riiman  times.  (Fnta^  IL  F.  L  1, 
B.  0.  iii.  30,  &C.,  where  the  name  is  eatraptly 
written  ApvoSs.)  It  was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  whom  it  was  not  finally 
wrested  till  the  I  Ufa  century.  The  modem  town  of 
Otranto  is  a  poor  decayed  pUce,  though  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop:  it  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1480 
by  the  Turks;  a  calamity  which  it  has  never  re- 
covered. Galateo,  a  local  historian,  who  saw  it  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  describes  it  as  tiien  a  flourishing 
and  populous  place,  though,  like  TarantOf  occupying 
only  the  citadel  or  arz  of  the  andent  ci^ :  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  could  be  distinctly  traced, 
inclosing  a  space  of  11  stadia,  and  fortified  with 
towers;  but,  he  adds,  "  all  this  is  now  levelled  with 
the  ground."  Recent  travellers  have  found  no  vea- 
tiges  of  antiquity  but  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
Trajana,  and  some  marble  columns  and  mosaic 
pavements  in  the  present  cathedral.  A  ruined' 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple.  (GaUteo,  de  Siiu  la' 
py^aSy  pp.  47 — 50 ;  Romanelli,  voL  ii.  pp.  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
Graven,  Traveit^  pp.  142 — 144.)  Though  in  such 
a  decayed  condition,  Otranto  still  gives  name  to  the 
province,  which  is  known  as  the  Terra  di  Otranto^ 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  lapygian  or  Calabrian 
peninsula. 

The  little  river  IdrOy  the  sluggish  waters  of 
which  enter  the  harbour  of  Otranto^  is  evidently  the 
stream  called  in  ancient  times  the  Hydms,  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  to  ns  in  a  line  of  Lucan 
(v.  375).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HYDRUSSA  ('T8^>otNr<ra),anisUmd  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  now  called  Pratoniti.  (Strub.  ix. 
p.  398;  Leake,  Demi  ofAtticOj  p.  56.) 

HYELE.     [Vbua.] 

HYETTUS  ('TirrriJj :  ElA,  T^iof),  a  village 
of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  fimnded  by  the  Argive 
Hyettus,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  a  temple 
of  Asdepins,  frequented  1^  the  sick  for  the  eoie  of 
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their  diaeaees,  where  the  ddty  ooniimied  to  be  ww- 
shipped  in  the  toarm  of  a  rude  stone.  Pansanias  says 
that  Olmonee  was  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copoe,  and  Hyettus  7  stadia  fiom  Olmones.  Forch- 
hammer  places  Glmones  on  the  small  island  of  TVsfe- 
Tam  in  the  lake  Copais,  and  Hyettns  at  Strmnid  to 
the  west  of  this  island,  where  some  andeot  naos  are 
found  on  a  small  hill  juttii^  out  into  the  lake^ 
(Pans.  iz.  24.  §  3,  ix.  36.  §  6 ;  StepL  B.  s,  v.; 
Forchhammer,  BeUemka^  p.  178.) 

HYGRES  ('Typcif,  Ptol.  in.  5.  §  18),  a  place 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  between  the 
rivers  Lycus  and  Pontes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYLA,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus, 
in  Caria.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i  16  ;  Plin.  v.  29,  where 
some  read  Hyda^  -[L.  S.] 

HYLAEA  ('TAa(i|,  *TA^,  Steph.  B.),  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  to  the  NW.  of  Taurica,  formed  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Euxine,  the 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  and  the  river  Hypacyris,  which 
flows  through  iL  According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  9.18, 
54,  76),  it  is  a  woodj  region  lying  to  the  £.  of  the 
Boiypthenes  {Dnieper^  of  which  Pliny  nukes 
mention :  ^  Inde  silvestris  i^o.  Hylaeum  mare,  quo 
alluitur,  cognominavit  *'  (iv.  12).  It  would  seon  to 
be  indicated  by  Pomponius  Mela:  **  HTpacaris  per 
Nomadas  evolvitur,  Silvae  demde  sunt,  quas  maxi- 
mas  hae  terrae  ferunt"  (ii.  1.  §  45:  oomp.  Scymn. 
Fr,  105;  Anon,  PeripL  p.  8). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  remain  anj  traces 
of  this  woodland.  Some  old  maps  present  the  name 
of  the  Black  Fewest  in  the  very  same  place;  and  this 
may  have  had  a  much  wider  extent  in  earlier  times. 
From  the  oonmnmcations  of  several  travellers,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  there  is  no  wood  now,  although 
the  fact  of  its  having  once  existed  b  preserved  in 
the  popular  traditions  of  the  coantiy;  nor  does 
the  woodj  country  occur  till  the  banks  of  the 
river  Don  are  reached.  (Heeren,  Ideen^  vol.  i.  pt  2. 
p.  272 ;  trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  great  plain  of  JtuiboyUmk  in  the  steppe  of 
the  Nogai,  (Bennell,  Geog,  of  Herod,  voL  i.  p.  83; 
Potocla,  Voyage  dona  Um  St^  d Astrakhan,  vol  i. 
p.  179,K91er,  Mifn.derAcad,deSt,Peter»b,viilx, 
p.  655 ;  Kohl,  Sud  Rnuland,  roi  i.  p.  75.)    [E.BJ.] 

HYLAETHUS  or  HYLAETUS  C^KuBos  or 
*TAaiTos),  a  river  in  Locris  Ozolis^  flowing  through 
Locris  near  the  eastern  fixntier  of  Aetolia  into  the 
Gorinlhian  guli  Leake  suppoees  it  to  be  the  modem 
ifomd,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Hyle,  a 
town  in  Phocis  mentioned  by  Stephanns  B.  (Dica^ 
arch.  67 ;  Stej^L  B.  «.  v,  TA.i| ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  619.)    [Hylv,  Na  2.] 

HYLE  f  T\i}*:  Eth,  *TAaMs).  1.  An  andent 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  lake  Hylica, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  pbce.  (Horn.  IL 
iL  500,  V.  708,  vii.  221 ;  Strab.  ix.  ppi  407,  408; 
Nonn.  Dwngt.  xiii.  66;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B. 
«.  p.)  Mosdius,  who  calls-  the  town  Hylae,  speaks 
of  it  as  if  he  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  native 
place  of  Pindar  (TiiiAa^v  eh  7re$4otfTi  r^or  Bom- 
W8ci*T\ai,  Moscb.  iiL  89);  but  this  is  in  oppositioa 
to  all  other  andent  authorities.  The  site  of  Hyle  k 
nncertun«  and  is  variously  placed  hj  modem  autho- 
rities. Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
PaleShasiro  on  the  height  between  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  and  the  foot  of  Mount  PaleA.  Uhkhs 
places  it  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ismenus.  (Leake,  /forthem 
(rreeoe,  voL  ii.  p.  813;  ULricha,  r 
2aiM^p.257.) 
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S.  A  town  in  Looris  Ozolis,  mentioned  by  Stepihft- 
niu  B.  (s,  V.  "TAi}),  from  which  the  riyer  Hylaethns 
perhaps  derived  its  mune.  Thucjdides  (iii.  10 1) 
speaks  of  a  Locrian  people  named  Hyaei  (*Tcubt), 
which  name  Leake  sappoaes  to  be  a  coiruption  of 
Hylaei;  bat  the  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that 
Stephanns,  who  mentions  Hyle  as  a  Locrian  town, 
also  speaks  of  Hyaea  as  a  Locrian  town,  giving 
Hyaeos  as  their  eUinic  name,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  he  distingoished  between  the  two  towns.  (Steph. 
B.  i,  o.  *Xaia\  camp.  Leake,  Ncrtkem  Greece,  voL 
iLp.615.) 

HYLE  CTXii),  a  town  of  Cypnii  whence  Apollo 
was  called  Hyletes.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

HYLLAS  ('TAios),  a  river  on  the  K.  coast  of 
Bmttium,  mentioned  only  by  Thocydidee  (vii.  35), 
from  whom  we  leam  that  it  was  situated  between 
Thorii  and  Crotona,  and  apparently  formed  the 
northern  boondaiy  of  the  territoiy  of  the  latter  city. 
It  b  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  AoquaniU, 
while  Bomanelli  would  identify  it  with  the  CdUmatOy 
little  more  than  a  mile  further  W.:  the  Fkmenich^ 
a  more  considerable  stream,  about  10  miles  nearer 
Crotona,  has  perhaps  a  better  claim  than  either. 
(Swinburne,  Trcof.  vol.  i.  p.  309 ;  Bomanelli,  vol 
i.  p.  22L)  [E.  H.  B.] 

UYXIGA  LACUS.    [Bobotia,  p.  413,  b.] 

HY'HCUS.    [Troezew.] 

HYLLI,  HYLLINL    [Illtbicum.] 

HYLLUS  (yXKot),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Hermua,  in  Lydia,  flowing  into  it  from  the  north. 
(Hom.  IL  zz.  392;  Herod.  L  80;  Plin.  ▼.  31.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  (ziiL  p.  626)  this  ri¥er  was  caUed 
Phrygim,  [L.  S.] 

HYLaPHAGI  (*T\o^o(,  Died,  ill  24;  Arram, 
PeripL  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  2),  were  one  of  the  numerous 
and  obscure  tribes  of  Aethiopiani  who  deriyed  their 
appellations,  with  the  Greeks  at  least,  from  their 
modes  of  living  and  diet  The  Hylophagi,  or  eaten 
of  beech  •mast,  or  peihsps  dates  and  fruit  generally, 
dwelt  on  either  bank  of  the  Astaborss  or  White  Nile. 
The  Shangallas  occupy  these  districts  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  scarcely  less  uncivilised.  The  account 
of  the  Hylophagi  in  Diodoms  (2.  a)  is,  however, 
hardly  credible,  and  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
rumours  of  the  ourang-outan.  According  to  him, 
the  Hylophagi  fed  in  the  summer  upon  fruits,  in 
winter  upon  the  long  rank  grasses  of  the  river- 
meadows,  sprang  from  tree  to  tree  like  birds  or  apes, 
went  perfectly  naked,  were  aimed  with  clubs,  and 
had  their  females  in  common.  The  most  curious 
fact  in  his  story  is  the  liability  of  the  Hylophagi  to 
cataract  (yXavicAfurra)  on  theur  eyes,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  dimbing,  caused  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  die  of  hunger.  [  W.  B.  D.] 

HYMETTUS.    [AmcA,  p.  822,  b.] 

HYPACYBISFL.    [Carciha.] 

HYPAEA.    [SroECHADEB.] 

HYPAEPA  (ra  *Tiraiwa),  a  small  town  in  Ly- 
dia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  according 
to  the  Tab.  Pent,  42  miles  from  Ephesua.  There,  as 
in  some  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Perrian  wor- 
ship of  fire  was  introduced  during  the  time  when  the 
country  was  under  Persian  supremacy.  (Strab.  ziii. 
p.  627;  PtoL  t.  2.  §  16;  Ov.  Met  vi.  13,  zi  lAO; 
Piin.  T.  31;  Pans.  y.  27.  §  5;  Tac  Aim.  iv.  55.) 
The  town  appeare  to  have  continued  to  exist  till  a 
late  period  of  the  empire,  as  we  possess  coins  of  it 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Qordian.  Leake  {Jeia  Minor, 
p.  256)  believes  that  the  remains  at  BerSki  belong 
to  Hypaepa.  £L.  &] 
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HTPANA  (*rroiw :  Eth.  •Tjrwfw),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  which  surrendered 
to  Philip  V.  in  the  Social  War.  Its  inhabitants  liad 
been  transferred  to  Eiis  when  Strebo  wrote.  Uy- 
pana  is  mentioned  along  with  Typaneae.  Both  these 
towns  must  have  been  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Triphylia,  but  their  site  is  unoeitain.  Leake  places 
Hypana  at  A'lvena  in  the  heights  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  Lepreum;  but  Boblaye  more  to  the  north, 
at  MundritgOf  in  the  hills  aboTO  Samicum.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  343;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  79;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  PtoL 
iu.  16.  §  18,  who  calls  it  ^Twdytia;  Leake,  Aforea, 
vol  ii.  p.  85;  Bobkye,  Re^erchee,  fc,  p.  133;  Cur- 
tius,  Pelopoimetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

HY'PANIS  FL.  (A  'Tiroyw,  Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  1 7, 
47, 51,81, 178,  T.  89 ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  107,  vii.  p.  306, 
zl  p.  494 ;  PtoL  ill  5.  §  6 ;  Dion.  Chrys.  Or. 
zzzL  p.  75 ;  Athen.  p.  42  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  6; 
Plin.  iv.  12  ;  Propert  I  12.  4  ;  Ov.  ex  PonL  iy. 
10,  47;  'TirdKijj,  Arist  E.  A.  v.  19:  £og)y  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  Enropaea,  which  sprung  from  a  large 
lake  (Herod,  iv.  42  ;  comp.  Potocki.  Voyc^,  yoL  L 
p.  158),  though  according  to  Ptolemy  {L  c.)  it  took 
ite  rise  in  the  Amadoci  Montes.  It  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes  (Strab.  pp.  306, 494).  The 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  was  sweet, 
but  after  receiving  the  bitter  waten  of  Exaji paeus 
became  brackish  (Pans.  iv.  35.  §  6  ;  Ov.  Met  zv. 
285  ;  Vitruy.  viu.  8.  §  II ;  Eustath.  ad  Dioage. 
Per.  1143),  and  discharged  itself  mte  the  Euzine 
at  the  town  of  OUml  It  received  ite  present  name 
in  the  siztb  eeotmy;  in  Jomandes  (de  Get  5)  and 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  it  appeara  under  the  form 
Bagossola  s=a  Bagos  river  (JSoUl,  in  old  German, 
meaning  water).  Constantino  Porphyrogenete  (cfo 
adm.  Imp.  42)  called  it  Bogo. 

It  is  diflScult  to  determine  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name ;  but  as  the  Slavonians  paid  divine 
honours  to  their  rivers,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Slavonio  word  Bog,  *'  God."  The  Greek  name 
Hypania  is  traceable  to  the  Indo-European  pani, 
"water."  (Scha&rUc,  Slav.  AlL  yo\.  L  p.  505.) 
(Kohl,  i2sMei»  m  SUd-RiUilaind,  voL  L  p.  34  ; 
KSler,  Mem.  de  VAoad.  de  St,  Peienb.  vol.  z. 
p.  126  ;  Eichwald,  Geographie  d.  Ka$p.  Meer, 
p.  295.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPANIS.    [Hyphasis.] 

HYTATA  (ii  'Twdrri,  ri  *T»wto  :  Eth.  'Tiro 
reuos,  Hypataeus,  Liv.;  also  Trorc^f,  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aenianes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheius,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta.  In 
the  Soman  wan  in  Greece  it  belonged  to  the  Ae- 
toUan  league.  (Polyb.  zz.  9,  11,  zzL  3,  3:  Liv. 
zzzvL  14,  26.)  The  women  of  Hypata,  as  of  many 
other  Thessalian  towns,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
magic;  and  it  was  here  that  Lucius,  in  the  story  of 
Lucian,  was  metamorphased  into  an  ass.  (Lucian, 
Asm.  1,  seq. ;  comp.  ApuL  Metam.  L  p.  104 ; 
Theophr.  H.  PkuU.  iz.  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Hierodes  in  the  6th  century.  (HierucL  p.  642, 
ed.  Wess.;  comp.  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  45.)  It  uccupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Neopatrc^  where  in«ciiptions 
have  been  discovered  containing  the  name  of  Hypata. 
The  town  appean  to  have  been  called  Neae  Patme  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  a  strongly  fortified  place.  (Nioeph.  Gregor. 
iv.  9.  p.  112,  ed.  Bonn.)  There  are  still  consider- 
able remains  cf  the  ancient  town.  Leake  observed 
many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  and  foun- 
dations of  ancient  walls  on  the  heighte  of  Neopatra, 
as  well,  as  in  the  baildingji  of  ti^  town.    In  the 
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metropolitan  chtirch  he  noticed  a  handsome  shaft  of 
white  marble,  and  on  the  oatside  of  the  wall  an  in- 
scription in  small  chancten  of  the  best  times.  He 
also  discovered  an  imcription  on  a  broken  block  of 
white  nuu'ble,  Ijing  onder  a  plane-tree  near  a  foun- 
tain in  the  Jewish  boiying-ground.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece^  toL  ii.  p.  14,  seq.) 

HYPATUS  MON&  [Bobotia,  p.  414,  a.j 
Glisas.] 

HTP£LAEUS  CTir^AoioOi  a  fountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  (Strab.  sir.  pp.  634, 
640;  Athen.  viii.  p.  361.)  This  spring  was  still  seen 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  during  his  excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 
(^Re$earche»y  ii.  p.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPERBOREl  (<Tirc0«<{peioi).  The  legendary 
race  of  the  Hyperboreans,  though  mentioned  neither 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Odjssej,  are  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
of  the  Epigoni  and  in  Hesiod  (Herod,  iv.  32),  and 
occur  in  the  traditions  connected  with  the  temples  of 
Tempo,  Delphi,  and  Delos.  (Camp.  MUller,  Dor, 
vol.  i.  p.  284,  trans.) 

The  situation  assigned  to  this  sacred  nation  was, 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  the  remote  r^ons  of  the 
North.  They  were  said  to  dwell  beyond  Boreas 
(Bopcaf),  the  mountain  wind,  which  came  from  the 
Rhipaean  mountains,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
from  hurricanes  (^iirai),  issuing  finom  a  cavern, 
which  they  warded  off  firom  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
sent  to  more  southern  nations;  so  that  they  never 
felt  the  cold  north  wind,  but  had  their  lot  fixed  in 
some  happy  climate,  where,  like  an  Alpine  summit 
rising  above  the  storms,  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphereof  calm  and  undisturbed  serenity.  "Here," 
says  Von  Humboldt  (^Atie  Centnde,  voL  i.  p.  403), 
"  are  the  first  views  of  a  natural  science  which  ex- 
plains the  distribution  of  heat  and  the  difierence  of 
climates  by  local  causes, —  by  the  direction  of  the 
winds, —  the  proximity  of  the  sun,  and  the  action  of 
a  moist  or  saline  principle."  And  thus  the  "  meteoro- 
logical m3rth,"  which  placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
North  at  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  as  conceived  by 
Pindar  (6>^i>.  iii.  14,  viii.  47,  Pyth.  x.  31,  iHkm. 
V.  22),  and  Aeschylus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
(op.  Sohol.  ad  ApolL  Rkod.  iv.  284),  was,  when  the 
Ister  was  supposed  to  be  a  river  running  through  aU 
Europe  from  its  western  extremity,  transferred  to 
the  regions  of  the  West  In  consequence  of  this 
we  find,  in  later  writers,  a  oonfnsi«i  of  this  happy 
land  with  that  of  Italy  and  other  western  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Rhipaeans  with  the  Alps  and  Pyrs^ 
nees.  But  whatever  arbitrary  license  was  assumed 
by  the  poets  and  geographers  who  wished  to  mould 
these  creations  of  the  fancy  into  the  form  of  a  real 
people,  as  to  their  local  habitation,  the  religious  idea 
always  remained  the  same.  They  were  represented 
as  a  pious  nation,  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  living  in  perpetual  serenity  in  the  service 
of  their  God  for  a  thousand  years.  (Hdlanic.  op. 
CUm.  Alex.  Strom.  voL  i.  p.  305;  Simonides,  Pin- 
dar, ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  711.)  **  The  muse  is  no 
Btnnger  to  their  manners.  The  dances  of  girls,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  lyre  and  pipe,  resound  on 
every  side,  and  twining  their  hair  with  the  glittering 
bay  they  feast  joyously.  There  is  no  doom  of  sick- 
ness or  disease  for  this  sacred  race;  but  they  live 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed  by  exacting 
Nemesis."  (Pind.  Pgtk  x.  56.)  But  at  length, 
tired  out  with  this  easy  life,  betwixt  the  sun  and 
shade,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands,  from  a 
rock  into  ^e  sea.  (Plin.  iv.  26;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  1. 
§  5.)    We  are  conducted  ahnoet  involuntarily  to  the 
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Abgippasi,  Lbbdonbs,  and  the  "  ancient  kingdoni 
of  the  Griffin,"  to  which  Aristeas  of  Proconeesna,  and, 
two  hundred  years  after  him,  Herodotus,  have  giv«n 
such  celebrity. 

East  of  the  Kalmnnk  Aigippaei  were  the  Isse- 
dones,  but  to  the  N.  of  boti[i,  nothing  was  known 
(Herod,  iv.  25),  anoe  high  moontuns  presented  an 
impassable  barrier.     In  descending  the  chain  of 
Ural  to  the  E.,  towards  the  steppes  of  Obol  and 
lehimf  another  lofty  range  cf  mountains,  forming 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  AUtn^  does  in  fiict  appear. 
The  commercial  route  crossed  the  first  chain  (^Vral) 
from  W.  to  £.,  which  indicates  a  **  meridian  "  chain 
with  its  main  axis  running  from  S.  to  N.    In  mark- 
ing off  the  second  chain,  Herodotus  clearly  distin- 
giushes  that  which  is  to  the  £.  of  the  .Ajgippaei> 
(the  country  of  the  Issedones)  from  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  huge  mountains  towards  the  N., — where 
the  men  sleep  half  the  year,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
feathen, — where  the  Arimaspi  live  who  steal  the 
gold  from  the  '^  Griffins.**    This  distin<^an  seems 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  chain  running  from 
W.  to  K    The  region  of  the  *'  Griffins'*  and  the 
Hyperboreans  commences  beyond  the  N.  slope  of  the 
"  chain  of  the  Aegipodes  "  (the  JZtet).     The  posi- 
tion of  the  Issedones  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartes 
(Araxes)  appears  justified  by  the  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Gyrus  against  the  Massagetae,  who 
occupied  the  phdn  to  the  S.  of  the  Issedones. 

The  most  predoos  mineral  riches  are  stored  up 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  in  the  N. 
of  Europe  that  the  greatest  abundance  of  gold  is 
found.  (Herod,  iii.  116.)  Now  the  N.  of  Enxvpe, 
in  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  comprehends  the  N. 
of  Asia,  and  we  are  inesistibly  reminded  of  the 
gold-washings  to  the  S.  of  the  Uralf  among  the 
mountains  cf  KoumeUbj  and  the  ravines  of  the 
LowUnds  of  S.  Siberia.  The  locality  of  the  gold 
trade  of  NW.  Asia  may  be  placed  between  the  53rd 
and  55th  degrees  of  latitude. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  has  been  started  (Ennan, 
jReue,  vol.  i.  p.  712),  which  refers  the  mythos  of 
the  "  Griffins,"  guardians  of  the  gold  of  the  Ari- 
masjn,  to  the  phenomenon  <tf  tiie  frequent  oocurrence 
of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  great  pachydermatous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  alluvium  of  N.  Siberia; — bones 
which  to  this  day  the  native  tribes  of  wild  huntexs 
believe  to  be  the  daws,  beak,  and  head  of  some  gi- 
gantic bird.  Von  HumboMt  (^Atie  CentraU,  voL  L 
pp.  389—41 1 ),  to  whose  interesting  discussion  on 
this  subject  reference  has  been  made,  justiy  enough 
condemns  this  confusion  between  ancient  and  modem 
fable;  and  shows  that  the  symbolio  image  of  the 
"  Griffins,**  as  a  poetic  fiction  and  representatko  in 
the  aria,  did  precede,  among  the  Greeks,  the  time 
when  relations  were  formed  among  the  onkmista  of 
Pontus  and  the  Arimaspi  The  **  Griffin  **  was 
known  to  the  Samians,  who  figured  it  upon  the  vase 
which  commemorated  the  good  fortune  of  their  first 
expedition  to  Tartessos.  (Herod,  iv.  152.)  This 
mysterious  symbol  of  an  animal  acting  as  guardian 
over  gold,  seems  to  have  been  the  growth  of  India 
and  of  Persia  (AeUan,  N.  A.  iv.  26  ;  Gteeias,  Ind. 
§  12 ;  comp.  Bfthr,  Exemn.  V,  ad  Herod,  iii.  1 16); 
and  the  commerce  of  Miletus  contributed  to  spnad 
it  in  Greece  along  with  the  tapestries  of  B^ykm. 
The  region  of  auriferous  sand,  of  which  the  Dandas 
(Dardars,  or  Derders,  mentioiAed  in  the  MakdbkA- 
rolo,  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes)  gave  in- 
telligence to  tmvelleni,  and  with  which  the  oftco- 
repeated  &b]e  of  the  ants  became  oonneeted,  curing 
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to  the  accidental  double  roeaning  of  a  name,  belongs 

to  a  more  &  latitude,  35°  or  37°.    (^Cotmos^  vol.  ii. 

p.  142,  trans.)  [E.B..I.] 

HYPERBOREI  MONTES.  [Rhipaei  Montes.] 

HYPERBOREUS  OCEANUS.     [Septkntrio- 

NAUS  OCEANUS.] 

HYPERE'SIA.    [Aegeira.] 

HYPERIS  (PliQ.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a  small  stream 
mentioned  onlj  hj  Pliny,  which  fitlls,  according  to 
him,  into  the  middle  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  he  the  same  as  that  now 
called  the  Djayroh,  [V.] 

HYPERTELEATUM  CTrepTtX^oToi'),  a  phice 
in  the  territory  of  the  Laconian  Asopus,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  -50  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  containing 
a  temple  of  Asclepius.  The  French  Commission  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  below  the  vilhige  of  Demcnia 
some  remains  of  the  indoenre  of  this  temple  on  a 
rock  artificially  cut,  with  many  tombs  excavated  in 
the  rock,  and  at  500  steps  from  the  temple,  nearer 
DemdniOf  a  fine  source  of  water.  (Pans.  iii.  22.  §  10; 
Boblaye,  JRechercJieSj  ^.  p.  98 ;  Leake,  Pelopotme- 
nacOf  p.  168;  Curtius,  Pehpannetoi,  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

HYPHANTEIUM.    [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

HYPHASIS  f  T<^ir,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  8,  Ind. 
c.  2, 3,  4),  the  most  eastern  and  the  most  important 
of  the  five  rivers  which  water  the  Panj&h.  Rising 
in  the  western  Eigndlehy  it  fiows  in  two  principal 
branches  in  a  course  nearly  SW.  (under  the  names 
respectively  of  V^daa  and  SAtadruy  till,  at  their 
junction,  it  takes  the  one  name  of  SdtadrUy  which 
it  retains  till  it  &lls  into  the  Indus  at  MitkmhoU, 
It  is  best  known,  however,  by  its  modem  name 
of  SuUedge^  which  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
the  Sanscrit  SAtadru.  It  bore  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  various  appellations,  probably  according 
to  the  difierent  parts  of  its  course  to  which  the 
writers  referred.  Thus  in  Arrian  (I  c.)  and  Dio- 
dorus  (xviL  93)  it  appears  under  the  form  of  Hy- 
phasis;  in  Pliny  (vii.  17,  21)  and  Curtius  (iz.  1) 
under  that  of  Hypasis;  while  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
basis  {^Urtt,  viL  1.  §§  26,  27) ;  all  these  being 
evidenUy  derived  from  de  native  name  of  the  west- 
em  of  its  two  principal  arms,  the  Vipdn.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Strabo  (zv.  pp.  686,  691,  701),  in 
Diodoms  (iL  37),  in  Sollnos  (c.  52),  and  in  Dion. 
Perieg.  (v.  1145),  it  bears  the  tiUe  of  Hypanis. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  aU  these  writers  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  river :  for  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  {Ind.  c.  2)  both  speak  of  it  as  the  hist 
of  the  rivers,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  advance  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East;  while  Pliny  di- 
rectly states  that  the  Hypasis  was  the  limit  of 
Alexander's  march  (vi  17.  s.  21).  The  Sanscrit 
name  for  the  main  stream  after  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  feeders,  namely,  the  Sdtadru,  seems 
not  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
for  Ptdemy  makes  the  Zaradrus  one  of  the  tribu« 
taries  of  the  Hyphasis  (iL  c),  and  Pliny  notes  a  river 
which  he  calls  the  Sydms  or  Hesidrus,  which  is 
probably  the  same  (iL  c).  A  little  way  before  the 
Stitledge  falls  into  the  Indus  it  receives  the  Chendby 
and  with  it  the  waters  of  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 
Pai^db,  [V.] 

HYPIUS  CTtioj:  iraratu),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
not  far  westward  firom  the  Sangarius.  The  river 
itself  is  very  small;  but  at  its  mouth  it  is  so  broad 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fieet  of  Mithridates  was 
enabled  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  it  ( Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  iL  795;  Scylax,  p.  34;  Marcian.  Heracl. 

vox*  I. 
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p.  70  ;  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  13,  who 
calls  it  Hyppius  ;  Monnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod,  44.) 
According  to  Scylax,  this  river  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  the  Bithyni  and  the  ^lari- 
andyni.  [L.  S.] 

HYPSALTAE,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  but  apparently  the  same  as 
the  'T^AtToi  spoken  of  by  Steph.  B.  («.  v.  *T«^- 
Xtf).  [L.  S.] 

HYPSAS  ('IVf'as),  is  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sidly,  both  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  1. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  may  be  called  the 
Sehnuntine  Hypsas,  from  ita  flowing  through  the 
territory  of  that  city,  is  the  river  now  known  as  the 
BeUciy  a  large  stream  which  enters  the  sea  about  4 
miles  E.  of  the  ruins  of  Selinus.  (Cluver.  Sial. 
p.  230 ;  D'Orville,  Sicula,  p.  78.)  It  rises  near 
CorUont,  and  has  a  course  of  above  30  miles  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  No  roentiw  occurs  of  the  Hypsas 
in  history,  but  its  name  is  noticed  by  Silios  Italicus, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  (^.  Ital.  xiv. 
227 ;  PUd.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  Ptol.  Hi.  4.  §  6 ;  Vib. 
Sequest  p.  12.)  The  importance  of  this  nver  to  the 
Selinuntines  is  attested  by  the  coins  of  Selinus,  on 
some  of  which  the  river-god  Hypsas  (HTFA2  in  Ar- 
chaic characters)  is  represented  as  sacrificing  at  an 
altar ;  apparently  referring  to  the  river  having  been 
restrained  from  inundations  which  proved  injurious 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  239  ;  Mn».  Hunt.  pi.  48.  fig.  25.) 

2.  A  second  river  of  the  same  name  flowed  beneath 
the  walls  of  Agrigentum  on  their  W.  flank,  and 
joined  the  Acnigas  just  below  the  dty.  [AoRi- 
oehtum.]  It  is  now  called  the  Drago^  and  is  a 
small  stream,  though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley, 
till  immediately  below  the  walls  of  Agrigentum. 
Considerable  confusion  exists  among  some  modem 
writers  with  regard  to  the  two  rivers  of  Agrigentom : 
but  the  point  is  fully  cleared  up  by  SiefiBrt  {Ahragtu 
fk  tern  Gebiet.  pp.  20 — 22).  [Aobioertum.] 
Polybius  (ix.  27)  b  the  only  author  who  mentions 
the  Agrigentine  Hypsas  by  name,  and  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  river  flowing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bin  of  Agrigentum  on  the  W  jmd  SW.  [E.H.B.] 

HYPSE'LA  (T^X?!,  Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  64;  'T^Air, 
Steph.  B.  8.  v.;  T^AoiroAirwi'  w^Aif, Scant  H. £, 
i.  82:  Elk,  TihyXTTirs),  the  captal  of  the  Nomon 
Hypselitesm  Upper  E^t  (Lat27^N.)  It  stood 
on  the  westem  side  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  As- 
taeopolis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYPSI  C^Ot  ^  pl*^  ^^  Lacooia,  containing 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Artemis  Daphnaea,  situate 
30  stadia  from  the  Cameium  on  Mt  Cnacadium. 
Leake  places  Hypsi  at  Vathp,  on  the  coast,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
(Leake,  Morea^  vol.  L  p.  276;  Curtius,  Petqpon- 
fiesof,  voL  ii.  p.  275.) 

HYPSU'S  CY^oGs,  -ovrrof ),  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  situated  upon  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hyp- 
sns,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed  by  the  French 
Commission  at  StemtUtUL  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  85. 
§  7 ;  Step^  B. «.  v. ;  Boblaye,  Reckercheiy  #c.  p^  161 ; 
Leake,  PdopotmetiaeOj  p.  240.) 

HYRCATTIA  (^  TpKoyla :  Eth.  'TpKoyis,  Tp- 
m£c(Of ,  Hyrcanins),  a  province  of  Asia,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspan,  sometimes 
called  from  it  the  Hyreanian  sea;  on  the  east  by  the 
Oxus  (the  Jihon  or  Amu-Darja)^  which  separates 
it  from  Margiana;  on  the  S.  by  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Montes  Sariphi  (now  Haxari^  which  separate 
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H  from  Ariana  and  Parthia;  and  od  the  W.  hj  the 
M.  Coronns  and  the  river  Charindas,  which  formed 
its  limitB  in  the  direction  of  Media.  Its  boondaries 
at  different  periods  of  hiatoiy  were,  however,  varioos; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  later  times  it  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts  now  known  bj  the 
names  of  Mazemderdn,  KkoroMa^  Jklnttdn,  and 
Dahittdn,  More  strictlj,  it  would  have  included 
only  Mazanderdn.  According  to  Arrian,  the  dis- 
trict was  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road  which  led  to 
Bactra,  and  was  intenected  by  high  and  steep  monn- 
tains,  but  with,  however,  a  champaign  oonntij  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  (iiL  S5).  This  would  corre- 
spond with  the  present  state  of  MazaRder6n. 
According  to  Strabo^  it  extended  along  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  was  very  marshy  along  its  shores,  and 
was  watered  by  both  the  Ochns  and  the  Oxus  on 
their  way  into  that  sea;  he  states  also  that  it  was 
separated  from  the  desert  by  the  river  Sameius  (xL 
pp.  508 — 51 1).  Professor  Wilson  has  remarked  that 
this  view  would  give  far  too  great  an  extent  to  this 
province,  the  name  of  which  is  undoubtedly  preserved 
m  the  modem  Gurkan  or  Jorjanj  a  town  to  the  £. 
of  Asterabad.  (iirtona,  p.  142.)  The  principal 
rivers  of  Hyrcanla  were  the  Sarneius  (now  the 
AtrekX  the  Socanaa,  the  Syderis,  the  Maxera,  and 
the  Cbarindas.  Its  chief  city  appears  to  have  borne 
at  difierent  times  various  appellations;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Taps  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  508),  the 
Zadracarta  of  Arrian  (iiL  23,  25),  and  the  Carta 
of  Strabo  (L  c.)  were,  as  the  ehi^  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  one  and  the  same  place.  Besides 
this,  was  Talabrooa  (Strab.  I.  c),  probably  the 
Mme  as  the  Tambbaz  of  Polybius  (x.  31);  Hyk- 
CANIA  or  Htbcaha;  and  Sakabiaha.  Some  part 
of  Hyrcania,  especially  that  near  the  sea,  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine  and  fruits 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  508):  com,  however,  was  not  sown 
there  (Strab.  I  c.)*  and  the  mountain  land  was 
eovered  with  dense  woods  (Died.  xviL  75),  which 
were  full  of  wild  bees  (Strab.  I  c).  The  land  also 
contained  many  wild  b«utB,  as  the  tiger.  (Mela, 
IiL  5;  Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  6.)  The  people  of  the 
hnd  bore  the  generic  name  of  Hyreani ;  but  the 
oountiy  itsdf  was  divided  into  semal  sinaller  dis- 
tncts«  such  as  Astabene,  Siraoene,  and  Arsitis. 

Of  the  Hyreani,  as  distinct  from  the  nations  in 
their  neighbourhood,  the  ancient  writers  say  little; 
but  Xenophon  states  that  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians  (Cjrrcp.  i.  5),  and  Curtius  that  6000  of 
them  were  in  the  army  of  Dareius  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invasian  of  Alexander  (iiL  2), 
They  probably  partook  of  the  character  of  the  wild 
tribes  a4Joimng  them;  and  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  BO  com  was  sown  in  Hyrcania,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  an 
unsettled  one.  On  their  KE.  frontier  we  know  that 
many  S<grthian  tribes  were  settled,  as  the  Daae.  [V.] 

HYRCA'NIA  ('TpKwia  finrpiwoXif,  PtoL  vi.  9. 
§  7,  viiL  23.  §  3;  Hyrcana,  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6), 
a  tovm  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Maxera  in  Hyrcania  (probably  the  modem  Tedjin). 
It  is  most  likely  represented  by  the  modem  Ourheat 
or  Jorjan^  a  place  to  the  NE.  of  Asterabad.      [V.] 

HYRCA'NU  CTfuvaria:  E^*rpKov6sy,  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Lydia,  situated  in  the  Hyroanian  pkin 
(t^  *Tpicdyu>r  nMwy,  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  colony  of  Hyrcanians  being  settled 
here  by  the  Persians.  (SUab.  xilL  p.  629;  camp. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  Tliey  were  afterwards  mingled 
with  some  Macedonian^  who  also  settled  in  this  db- 
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trict,  whence  they  are  called  by  Pliny  and  Tacitna 
"  Maoedones  HyxcanL**  (Plin.  v.  29.  s.  31;  Tac 
Ann.  iL  47.)  There  were  two  towns  in  this  plain: 
one  called  Hyrcania,  and  the  other  MosteoL  (Tac. 
JLc;  PtoL  V.  2.  §  16.) 


OOXV  or  HTBGAinA  XV  LTDIA. 

HTRGA'NIUM  MARE.    [CAsnuM  Make.] 

HYltUl,  HY'BIUM,  or  U'RIA,  is  the  name  of 
soversl  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  which  ia  reiy  variously 
written,  and  often  cocrupted,  in  our  extant  MSS.; 
but  all  these  forms  appear  to  be  originally  the 
same. 

I.  (*Tprn,  Herod.;  *Tf»i«,  App.;  0£p(a,  Strak: 
Eik.  Uritanus:  Mia),  an  inknd  city  of  Gabhria, 
situated  nearly  in  the  heart  of  that  cuuuliy,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  about  midway  between  Bnmdosinm 
and  Tarentum.    {Tah,  FaiL)   Sixabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  isthmus,  as 
he  terms  it,  between  the  two  seas.  (Strab.  vL  p.  2^.) 
He  tells  us  that  a  palace  of  one  of  the  ancient  natire 
kings  was  still  shown  there:  and  Herodotus  repre- 
smts  it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Messapians,  frNutded 
by  a  colony  of  Cretans  on  their  return  finm  Sicily. 
According  to  this  statement,  it  was  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Messapian  dties,  from  whence  all  the  others 
were  founded.    (Herod,  vii.  170.)    But  though  it 
thus  appears  to  have  been  in  early  times  a  place  of 
importanoe,  vre  hear  very  little  of  it  afterwards, 
though  its  name  again  appears  in  Appian  duriiig  the 
civil  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  while  the 
latter  was  beslegiBg  Brundusium.    (Af^iaB,  B.  C. 
V.  58.)    The  peopSe  of  Hyiia  most  abo  be  uder- 
stood  by  the  "  Urites"  of  Livy,  whom  he  ennmRatca 
among  the  allied  cities  that  furnished  ships  to  the 
praetor  C.  Lucretius  in  B.C.  171  (Liv.  xKL  48), 
if  the  reading  be  correct:  but  it  is  difficult  to  vader- 
stand  how  an  inknd  town  like  Hyiia  could  be  one 
of  those  bound  to  furnish  a  naval  oontingenk    The 
**  Uritanus  ager  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Cokoi- 
aram  (p.  262)  anoong  the  "  Civitates  Provindae 
Calabriae,"  and  it  therefore  appears  to  have  hcM  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire:  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Pliny  (iiL 
li.  s.  16.  §  100)  we  shoukl  read  Uria  fcr  Varia. 
In  Ptolemy  also  (iiL  1.  §  77)  we  should  probably 
substitute  06^w¥  for  Oitgnrroi',  as  Veretum  (Ov^pih 
rw)  had  been  already  mentiaDed  Just  befonw    The 
modem  town,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Ori^ 
is  a  oonsidenible  place  situated  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
elevation,  but  commanding  an  extensive  view  ow  all 
the  country  round.    There  are  no  ancioBt  remains, 
but  inscriptions  have  been  fbund  there  in  the  Mes- 
sapian dialect,  and  numerous  coins,  bearing  the  name 
of  Orra,  which,  though  written  in  Roman  cha- 
racten,  was  proi>ably  the  native  name  of  the  city. 
(Millingen,  AwiiMm.  ds  TAnc  /talis,  p^SSl.) 

2.  (Una,  Plin.;  Offpfioif,  Strab.;  Ol^Mr,  Plol.; 
*TpM>y,  Hwajt.  P. :  Eik,  *T|pMcviiRof ,  Unas  or  Iftianas : 
BodS),  a  city  of  Apulia,  aitoated  en  dis  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  N.  of  the  promoDtfliy  of  QaigaBua.  It 
gave  to  the  extensive  bay  formed  by  that  prqecting 
headland  with  the  coast  of  Apulia  on  the  N.,  the 
name  of  Ubus  Suius.  (MeL  iL  4.  §  7.)   Its  name  is 
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maitiamd  botbbyPlinj  luid  Ptolon;  onraig  the  dliea 
of  the  Danniui  or  Xortheni  Apoljiiiii :  th«  fbnntr,  in- 
deed, apimn  to  plu«  it  S.  of  tb«  fnatODWirj  of  Gv- 
guiu,  but  thii  is  probably  onlj  an  appuant  inac- 
coracjuumg  fromthearderafonninention.  Bathe 
■ftnwudi  DotitH  the  Sjani  (b;  which  it  la  impos- 
■iUe  that  ha  can  maui  tht  Hjriiin  Calabm)  in  hii 
j^enenl  liit  of  towsa  in  tha  ialtrior  of  tha  Second 
Bogion.  There  it  no  nude  of  eiplaining  thie,  except 
by  eappcaiai;  iC  Co  be  1  aiinpte  miitakei  (Plio.  iii.  11. 
e.  16;  Ptol.  ui.  1.  g  17.)  Dioojniu  Perinatal  ilw 
mentiwu  BTrinin  u  ■  muitiina  city  at  the  eatniiee 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (wbicfa  ba  pcsbohly  Rgoidad  ai 
commencing  at  tha  promDntory  of  Garpuins),  and 
the  limit  a  lapygia  towordi  the  N.  (Dionys.  Per. 
380) :  hence,  it  ia  cleariy  of  the  Apulioo  dty  that 
he  a  ipeiking.  No  mention  of  it  ia  fmnd  is  biatoi7i 
and  (he  best  cine  Is  its  pcaltim  i)  derlTed  from  Strobo, 
who  telle  Qs  it  was  tbe  lint  city  which  occurred  on 
the  S  aide  of  Hl  Gar^aniu,  after  donhling  tha  pro- 
montory of  that  n.-ime.  Hence,  we  may  place  it, 
approximately  at  least,  on  tbe  «Ce  of  So^  a  amoU 
town  on  a  projecting  pant  or  headland,  about  SO 
roilee  W.  of  Viati,  and  near  tbe  entronca  of  a  salt- 
water lake,  or  lagoon,  called  Laffo  di  Varaiu>,  a 
Tiame  which  is  very  probably  only  a  cormption  of 
Lacna  Unanua.    (Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  a83.) 

To  this  dty  may  prolAsbly  be  ascribed  the  cans 
with  the  legend  TPIATINnN,  wbicb  were  oaugned 
by  Milliniteo  (iVim.  de  tllalu,  p.  119)  (o  Verecom 
in  Calabria. 

3,  (fflA.  •rpiraai).  The  eiialenee  of  a  third 
dty  of  the  name  in  Campania,  tbongb  reeting  only 
on  nnmiamatic  eridence,  may  be  considered  ae  well 
nublishod.  The  onns  in  qneation,  wbich  are  of 
silver  and  rerj  namvnKis,  bsTO  not  only  types  pecu- 
liar to  Campania,  but  are  alnays  found  m  that 
coontty,  and  fmqnantlj  together  with  ctun  rf  Nolo, 

matista  ore  of  o|Kniou  that  Hytium  or  Hyrina  was 
a  native  name  of  that  city.  It  ia  mon  probable  that 
it  waa  aitnated  in  ita  immediate  ndghbouriund  ; 
perhapa  etanding  in  the  some  relation  to  it  that 
PaJaaopolia  did  lo  NnpoUa :  bnt,  in  either  aae,  tbe 
ahaenoe  of  all  notice  of  the  name  in  any  encient 
wrilai  ii  very  nmarkable.  CUillingan,  A^twi.  da 
rAne.  Ilal  p.  ISB :  Caxedoni,  Nwk.  /toi  Vt. 
p.  31 J  Friedttinder,  Oikiic&e  Wimea,  pp.  37,  38.) 
Tbe  l^rend  TPIHA  is  abbreriatad  from  TPIKAIOZ 
orTPINAIilN:  othe^^  howeier,  hsie  (thoogh  mnch 
more  nnly)  TPIANOZ  and  TPIETHX  [E.H.B.1 
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HyBU  (Tpio:  Elh.  "Iptinii),  a  Boeotian 
town,  mentioned  hy  Homer  along  with  Anlit.  (Horn. 
It.  ii.  496.)  Hence  it  was  placed  near  Aulia;  bat 
ita  pouCion  was  ^nite  nncartun,  and  aonie  of  the 
andent  critics  identiGed  it,  tltoagh  without  euffident 
reason,  irith  Hyaiae.  Strabo  placed  it  in  the  teiri. 
toiy  of  Taikagra.  (Strab.  Ix.  pp.  404,  408^  Eteph. 
B.i.(r.;  Plin.ir.T.a.  12.) 

HY'BIE.  a  lake  in  AetoUa.  [Anot-IA,  p.  64,a.] 
HVKMl'illi  (Tp^ni),  a  town  of  Elie,  npon  the 


eoatl,  Dienliixwd  by  Homo' OS  one  of  the  tnwna  of  tha 
EpaiL  It  appeaia  to  hsTe  bean  r^arded  as  me  of  the 
nmt  andent  t^  the  Epelsn  towna,  since  it  ia  said  to 
hsTo  been  founded  by  Actor,  the  eon  of  Hyrmine,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Epdoa.  In  tbe  time  of  Strabo 
tha  town  had  diaappeared,  bnt  its  aila  waa  marked 
by  a  iDcky  prnmoDtory  near  Cyllene,  called  Hormin* 
or  Hynnina.  Leake  anppceee  that  the  town  occnpied 
the  pcdtioD  of  JTailrD  Tomit,  on  the  pminrala  of 
Kloiaed;  bnt  both  Boblaye  and  Cnrtlu,  with  incBv 
probabiiity,  place  it  farther  north,  at  the  modem 
harbour  cf  Kviu^Mi,  where,  on  a  prqeding  point  of 
land,  an  some  ancient  raina.  (Hem.  IL  ii.  fil6; 
Stiab.  TiiLp,  341;  Pans.  t.  I.gg6,  111  Slaf^.B. 
1. 1.;  PIin.iT.  a.  a,  6;L«ke,  J/onn,Tol.  ii.  p.lTBi 
Bohlaye,  RKkenha,  ft.  p.  130;  Cuitios,  iVlqpoa- 
nactt,  ToL  u.  p.  33.) 

HYKTACl-NA  (TpTont™:  Tp<r«(™,  Scyl.  p. 
18;  'K^iKon,  PtoL  iiL  17.  g  10  :  EA."tpiwnt, 
"Tfriuum,  Se^.  B.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which,  tinh 
aa  we  learn  of  its  posiCioD  from  PUdemy  and  8l»- 
phanus  of  Byiantinm,  yet  oe  may  safely  inler  from 
the  fbmier'a  words  that  it  was  ntuoted  to  the  8E.  of 
Potyrrbenia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Uppa.  gcylai  (I.  B.) 
teaches  na  mon  reapeeling  ita  aiiei  he  piscn  it  on 
tbe  S.  of  the  iatand,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Dictyo- 
man  temple  of  Ariemia  and  tbe  Pei^amian  district. 
These  indicationa  agree  well  with  the  eituation  of  the 
ruins  discovered  by  Mr,  Pashlej  (TVop,  voL  ii.  p. 
1 11}  on  a  hill  near  the  Tillage  of  Temlnia. 

Mumeroua  vestigea  of  polygonal  masonry  on  tha 
N.  and  W.  aido,  and  measuring  little  more  than 
a  slill  eiistinR.     On  tlie 
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to  obserre  the  care  taken  by  the  iohabitanta  in  de- 
fending the  gateways  of  tfawr  dty.  Not  only  do 
walla  project  without  the  gate,  but  Banking  walls 
ore  executed  within,  forming  pasufna  through  which 
tha  enemy  would  hare  to  pass  before  ho  could  set 
foot  witfain  the  dty. 

The  crana  of  Hyrtacina  present  types  aimilar  to 
those  of  Elyroa,  with  the  retro(!nide  eplgnph  ATTT 
and  TfTAKlNmN.  (Rascbe,  ToL  iL  pt.  I.  p.  600t 
Uionnet,  Dacr.  da  Mtd.  vol.  ii  p.  277  :  Mionnet, 
SitfgU^mX,  Tol.  It.  p.  324.)  [E.  B.  J.J 


HY'SIAEOPirml.Tffio.Steph.U.j.o.).  1.  (f(*. 
TroAi),  a  town  of  Boeoda,  in  tbe  Paresopio,  ai  tlie 
northern  foot  of  Mt.  Cilhaeron.  and  on  the  high  ruad 
from  Tbebae  to  Athena.  It  was  said  to  haTe  begn  a 
colony  trom  Hytia,  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nyctens,  father  of  Anti<^  (Stisb.  ix.  p.  404.) 
Herodotus  saya  that  both  Hyaiao  and  OenoS  wen 
Attic  demi  when  they  were  lakea  by  the  Boeutiaoa 
in  B.C.  M7.  (Herod.  T.  74.)  U  pnJMbly.  however, 
belimged  to  Piataek.  (Comp.  Herod.  Ti  LOB.)  Oeno) 
was  recorered  by  tbe  Athenians;  but,  as  Ht.  Ci- 
lhaeron waa  the  natnial  boundary  betwtan  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  Hysiae  continued  to  be  a  Boeotian  town. 
Hysiaa  is  mentiiwed  in  the  operaliona  which  preceded 
the  batUe  cf  Plataea.  (Herod,  ii  15,  2S.)  [PL*- 
TxEA.]     Uysiae  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  t^  Pa*- 
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aanias,  who  noticed  there  an  unfinished  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a  sacred  well.  (Pans.  ix.  2.  §  1.)  Leake 
ofaeenred  "  a  little  beyond  the  great  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  moantain,  a  great  qnantity  of  loose  stones  in 
the  fields,  together  with  some  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
and  the  month  of  a  well  or  cistern,  of  Hellenic  con- 
struction, now  filled  up."  This  we  may  conclnde  to 
be  the  site  of  Hysiae.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  327.)  Hysiae  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
following  passages :  Eurip.  Bacch.  751 ;  Thuc.  iiL 
24,  V.  83. 

2.  (Eth,  'T<r«£rii$),  a  town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the 
road  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Parthenium.  (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  7,  viii.  6.  §  4,  54.  §  7 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  376.)  It  appears  to  have  been  de* 
stroyed  by  the  Argives,  along  with  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
and  the  other  towns  in  tlie  Argeia,  after  the  Persian 
wars  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  I);  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  was  occupied  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  as  a  frontier-fortress,  till  it  was 
taken  and  destroyed  a  second  time  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  B.  c.  417.  (Thuc.  v.  83;  Diod.  xii.  81.) 
The  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  Argives, 
near  Hysiae,  of  which  Pausanias  (iL  24.  §  7)  speaks, 
is  placed  in  b.  c.  669. 

The  ruins  of  Hysiae  stand  oa  an  isolated  hill 
above  tbe  plain  of  Achladokampot  (*AxA-<^<{KOf(iroT, 
from  d'xfwi  ^X^'^h  "  ^  ^^^^  pear-tree,"  and  ndtiros, 
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**  a  plain ").  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  the 
acropolis,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Leake.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  334;  Boblaye,  JUekercbet,  jfc. 
p.  48 ;  Boss,  Reisen  im  Pehpormes,  p.  147.) 

HYSPIBATIS.     [Cambala.] 

HYSSUS  C"^<r(ros),  a  small  river  in  the  east  of 
Pontus,  180  stadia  to  the  east  of  Trapezns.  (Airian, 
PeripL  p.  6.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
river  is  the  modern  Sourmun;  for  the  port-town  at 
its  month,  which  bore  the  name  Hyitna  or  Hym 
portus,  was  afterwards  called  ^ucdppua  (Ano- 
nym. PeripL  p.  13),  and,  according  to  Procopins 
{B.  G.  iv.  2),  Itovcoipiimva,  This  port-town,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (J.  c.)  and  by  the  Anonymus  (p. 
14),  is  called  in  the  Tab.  Pent  HystU.ime,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance;  for 
it  was  fortified,  and  had  the  ^  cohors  Apuleia  civinra 
Romanorum  "  for  its  garrisfm  (NoUt,  Imp.  Orient 
27).  [L.  S.] 

HYSTOE,  a  town  of  Crete,  which  the  Scholiast 
on  Aratus  (^Phaen.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  ed.  Bnhle)  connects 
with  the  Idaean  nymph  Cynosura,  one  of  the  nnrees 
of  Zeus.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  434.)       [E.B.  J.] 

HYTANIS  or  HYCTANIS,  a  river  of  Cannaaia 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  which  he  says 
washed  down  gold.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Onesicritus,  sp^iks  of  a  similar  rirer,  but  dues  not 
give  its  name  (xv.  p.  726).  [V.] 
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